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ETHIOPS  antimonial,  martial,  and  mineral. 
See  Pharmacy-//?^*. 

^  ETHMOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  {ituated  in 
the  middle  of  the  bafis  of  the  forehead  or  os  frontis, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  root  of  the  nofe,  filling  almoft 
the  whole  cavity  of  t'i  e  noftrils.  It  has  its  name  from 
cribrum ,  u  fieve,”  and  «  form/’  becaufe  all 
fpongy  and  porous.  See  Anatomy,  n°  17. 

ETHNARCHA.  Ethnarch,  (formed  of  *$*<& na- 
tio7i)  and  *?x}  command ),  a  governor  or  ruler  of  a  na¬ 
tion. 

There  are  fome  medals  of  Herod  I.  furnamed  the 
Great ,  on  one  fide  whereof  is  found  'HpwJ'ov,  and  on  the 
other  E Gi^v.y.  q.  d.  Herod  the  Ethnarch.  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  we  read  that  Antony,  palling  over 
into  Syria,  conftituted  Herod  and  Phafael  his  brother 
tetrarchs,  and  in  that  quality  committed  to  them  the 
adminifiration  of  the  affairs  of  Judea.  (Jof.  Ant.  lib.xiv. 
cap.  23.)  Plerod  therefore  had  the  gov-rnment  of  the 
province  before  ever  the  Parthians  entered  Syria,  or 
before  Antigonus’s  invafion,  which  did  not  happen  till 
\  fix  or  feven  years  after  Herod  was  commander  in  Ga¬ 
lilee.  (Jof.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  24,  25.)  Confequently  He¬ 
rod  was  then  truly  ethnarch,  for  he  can  be  no  other- 
wife  denominated  ;  fo  that  it  mult  have  been  in  that 
fpace  of  time  that  the  medals  were  ftruck,  which  only 
give  him  this  title  :  which  medals  are  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  read  in  hiftory  of  the  government  which 
that  prince  was  intrufted  with  before  he  was  railed  to 
the  royalty. 

.  Jofephus  gives  Herod  the  appellation  of  tetrarch  in 
lieu  of  that  of  ethnarch ;  but  the  two  terms  come  fo 
near  to  each  other,  that  It  is  eafy  to  confound  them 
together. 

Though  Hered  the  Great  left  by  will  to  Archelaus 
all  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea,  yet  Jofephus  tells  us  he 
was  then  only  called  ethnarch . 

El  HNOPmRONES,  in  antiquity,  a  feci  of  he¬ 
retics  In  the  feventh  century,  who  made  a  profeflion  of 
Cliriftianity,  but  joined  thereto  all  the  ceremonies  and 
follies  of  paganifm,  as  judicial  aftrology,  fortileges,  au¬ 
guries,  and  other  divinations. 

ETIQUETTE,  a  French  term,  primarily  denoting 
a  ticket  or  title  affixed  to  a  bag  or  bundle  of  papers, 
expreffing  its  contents.  It  is  alfo  ufed,  when  applied 
to  the  Spanifh  and  fome  other  courts,  to  fignify  a 
particular  account  of  what  is  to  be  done  daily  in  the 
king  s  houfehold,  and  in  the  chief  ceremonies  relating 
to  it.  It  likewife  denotes  thofe  forms  that  regulate 
t  e  decorum  of  condudl  towards  perfons  of  various 
ranks  and  llations. 

ETMULLER  (Michael),  a  moil  eminent  phyfi. 
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cian,  born  at  Leipfic  in  1646.  After  having  travelled  Etna. 

through  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  he  became  pro- - r-W 

lelior  of  botany,  chemiftry,  and -anatomy,  at  Leipfic- 
where  he  died  in  1683.  He  was  a  very  voluminous 
writer  ;  his  works  making  no  lefs  than  5  vols  folio,  as 
printed  at  Naples  in  1728..  His  fon  Michael  Erneft 
Etmuller  was  alfo  an  ingenious  phyfician,  whopubli/h- 
ed  feveral  pieces,  and  died  in  1732. 

ETNA,  or  jEtna,  a  famous  burning  mountain  of Houel’nob* 
oicily ,  and  the  largeft  in  Europe  ;  of  which  an  account  fer rations, 
has  been  already  given  under  the  latter  fpelling  JEtna. 

The  following  additional  particulars  relating  to  the 
eruptions,  fize,  feenery,  and  products,  of  this  cele- 
'Slcan,°’  are  coIle^ed  from  the  Voyage  Pittorefquc 
of  M.  Houel,  who  appears  to  have  furveyed  it  with 
greater  accuracy  than  any  former  traveller. 

The  form  of  mount  Etna  is  that  of  a  cone,  very 
broad  at  the  bafe,  which  is  more  than  40  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  From  the  bottom  you  afeend  ten  leagues 
before  reaching  its  fummit  on  the  fouth  fide  ;  and  on 
any  of  the  other  Tides,  the  way  being  not  fo  ftraight. 
would  be  confiderably  longer.  Etna  is  entirely  com- 
poled  cf  fubitances  that  have  been  difeharged  from  the 
volcano  in  its  various  explofions. 

It  appears  from  the  quantities  of  marine  bodies  de- 
poilted  all  over  the  under  part  of  Etna,  that  it  mutt 
have  been  once  covered  by  the  fea  to  at  lead  one 
halt  of  its  prefent  height.  The  whole  illand  of  Sicily, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  mount  Etna,  have  been,  in  our 
author  s  opinion,  formed  under  water.  But  the  period 
when  the  eruptions  from  this  volcano  firft  commenced 
the  manner  in  which  the  fea  fublided,  and  the  precife 
time  at  which  it  fell  fo  low  as  its  prefent  level  on  the 
fhores  of  Sicily,  are  fads  concerning  of  which  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge. 

The  general  principle,  however,  M.  Houel  thinks 
may  be  regarded  as  undeniable.  When  this  mountain 
ltood  half  under  water,  the  currents  of  the  ocean 
would  gradually  accumulate  upon  it  large  maffes,  both 
of  its  own  productions,  fuch  as  (hells,  and  bones  of 
fifties,  and  of  various  other  matters,  which  would  be 
intermixed  with  the  volcanic  matters  difeharged  from 
the  focus  of  the  burning  mount.  In  a  long  feries  of 
ages  thefe  ftrata  of  heterogeneous  matters  would  na¬ 
turally  become  fo  confiderable  as  to  form  the  enor¬ 
mous  mafs  of  mountains  with  which  the  volcano  is 
now  furrounded.  The  currents  of  the  ocean  might  of¬ 
ten  convey  the  volcanic  matters  to  a  confiderable 
diitancc  from  the  volcanic  focus.  And  there  are 
mountains  at  no  fmall  diitance  from  Etna,  which  feeni 
to  have  been  produced  in  this  manner.  Thofe  of 
Carlintini,  at  the  diitance  of  15  leagues,  confift  chiefly 
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of  a  mixture  of  pozzolana  with  calcareous  matters. 

'  At  Lintini,  and  in  places  around  it,  there  are  diftintt 
beds  of  pozzolana,  fcorire,  and  real  lava,  as  well  as 
others  in  which  all  thefe  matters  are  blended  together 
in  a  mafs  of  calcareous  matter.  At  Palazzolo,  about 
24  miles  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  the  lhles  of  the 
hills  having  been  cut  by  the  dreams  which  run  down 
them,  in  many  places  to  a  confiderable  depth,  difplay 
huge  mafies  of  lava,  and  extenfive  beds  of  pozzolana. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Noto  there  are  alfo  volcanic 
productions  to  be  found. 

At  Pachino,  where  the  ifland  of  Sicily  forms  an 
angle,  there  are  a  range  of  hills  extending  for  feveral 
miles,  which  confift  all  of  pozzolana. 

The  province  of  Val  de  Noto  is  more  homogene¬ 
ous  in  the  matters  of  which  its  foil  confifts,  than  the 
•two  other  dales  of  Sicily.  Thefe,  in  every  hill  which 
they  contain,  exhibit  a  valt  variety  of  different  matters. 
So  amazing,  indeed,  is  that  variety,  that  they  may  be 
confidered  aS  exhibiting  a  colleftion  of  fpecimens  of 
all  the  different  materials  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  globe.  I11  thofe  two  dales  few  volcanic 
produ&ions  have  been  yet  obferved.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred  for  this  reafon,  that  they  contain  but  few. 
They  may  be  hereafter  difeovered  in  great  plenty.  In 
the  volcano  of  wrater  at  Maccalubbe,  between  Ara- 
gona  and  Girginti ;  in  the  baths  of  Caftellamare,  near 
Alcamo  and  Segeile  ;  in  the  baths  of  Termini,  in  the 
ifles  of  Lipari  ;  in  the  hot  waters  of  Ali,  between 
Medina  and  Taormina,  by  the  lake  in  the  valley  of 
Caltagirone  ;  in  all  thefe  places,  which  comprehend  the 
whole  circumference  of  Sicily,  the  influence  of  the 
volcano  of  Etna  is,  in  fome  meafure,  felt.  Nay,  it 
would  even  feem,  that  in  thefe  places  there  are  fo  many 
volcanic  craters.  All  of  thefe  are  fo  difpofed  as  to 
fhow  that  they  exifled  prior  not  only  to  the  volcanic 
matters,  but  to  the  other  fubftances  intermixed  with 

them.  .  .  .r 

The  waters  of  the  fea  have,  m  former  times,  nien 
much  higher  than  at  prefent.  But  how  they  retreated, 
or  whether  they  are  to  continue  flationary  at  their 
prefent  height,  we  know  not.  For  more,  than  2000 
years,  during  which  Sicily  has  been  inhabited,  and  has 
had  cities  and  harbours,  the  fea.  has  not  been  ob¬ 
ferved  either  to  recede  or  encroach  in  any  confiderable 
degree. 

When  the  fea  fubfided  from  mount  Etna,  the  moun¬ 
tain  mull  have  been  covered  over  with  fuch  matters  as 
the  fea  ufually  depoftts ;  confequently  with  calcare¬ 
ous  matters.  A  part  of  tliofe  matters  would  be  in¬ 
durated  by  the  a&ion  of  the  atmofphere,  while  the 
reft  would  be  carried  down  by  the  rain-waters,  and 
again  conveyed  into  the  ocean.  The  torrents  of  rain¬ 
water  which  pour  down  the  fides  of  mount  Etna  have 
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furrowed  its  fides,  by  cutting  out  for  themfelves  chan- 
ntls ;  and  they  have  removed  from  its  fummit,  and  are 
dill  removing  to  a  farther  di (lance,  all  the  extraneous 
bodies  upon  it.  In  many  places,  they  flow  at  prefent 
over  a  channel  of  lava,  having  cut  through  all  the 
matters  which  lay  above  it:  Hill,  however,  there  re¬ 
main  in  many  places  both  calcareous  matter  ana  other 
marine  produflions,  which  fhow  that  this  volcano  has 
been  once  covered  by  the  waters,  of  the  ocean.  I  at 
ihefe  are  daily  wafting  away  j  not  only  the  rains,  but 


men  like  wife,  who  carry  them  oft*  as  materials  for 
and  for  building,  confpire  to  deface  them. 

No  fewer  than  77  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  are 
fcattered  over  the  fides  of  Etna.  They  are  moft  nu¬ 
merous  on  the  fouth  fide,  where  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  milder  than  on  the  north.  Reckoning  thofe 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  one  with  another,  to  con¬ 
tain  each  1200  or  1500  fouls,  the  whole  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  mount  Etna  will  then  be  92,400, 
or  1  1  5,500.  But  it  is  certainly  much  more  confiderable. 

O11  plate  CLXXXIV.  is  exhibited  a  view  of  the  Fig.  r. 
north-eafl  fide  of  the  mountain,  taken  at  fea.  The  z 
lower  part .prt Cents  to  the  eye  very  extenfive  plains  e n-  ^^north- 
tirely  covered  with  lava  of  different  thicknefs,  on  which  ea^  f,  te  cf 
vegetation  has  not  yet  made  any  progrefs.  The  the  noun* 
nearer  the  fhore  the  more  barren  is  the  ground;  while tair. 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  incieales  as  we  advance  farther 
inwards.  The  mountain  is  every  where  full  of  vaft 
excavations;  which  our  author  conhders  as  a  proof, 
that  inftead  cf  iucreafing  in  bulk,  it  is  a&ually  in  a  3 
Hate  of  decay  and  diminution.  The  vad  torrents  ofSuppofec! 
lava,  which  oveifpread  the  fides  of  it  from  time  to 
time,  he  conftders  as  hifufftcient  to  repair  the  wafte  cayt 
occafloned  by  rains,  rivulets,  and  torrents  flowing  down 
from  the  fummit.  Unlefs  the  eruptions,  therefore,  be¬ 
come  more  frequent  than  they  have  been  for  fome 
time  pad.  he  fuppofes  that,  by  degrees,  the  height  of 
the  mountain  mult  be  reduced  to  that  of  the  furround- 
ing  beds  of  lava.  He  had  not  an  opportunity  of  mea- 
f  11  ring  the  altitude  of  Etna  himfelf ;  hut  he  obferves 
that  it  had  been  done  by  the  celebrated  M.  de  Sanf-  4 
hire,  who  found  the  elevation  to  be  10,036  feet.  This Sauffure’^ 
was  done  on  the  jth  of  June  1773.,  at  20  minutes  af- account  o. 
ter  feven  in  the  morning.  The  height  of  the  barorae-  ot 
ter  on  the  mod  elevated  part  at  the  brink  of  the  cra¬ 
ter  was  1 8  inches  iij;  lines  ;  which,  by  the.  neceflary 
corrections,  is  reduced  to  18  inches  ioJ|- lines.  At 
the  fame  time  the  mercury  at  Catania,  placed  only  one 
fool  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  flood  at  28  inches  2y^- 
lines;  which  mull  be  reduced  to  28  inches  lines,  on 
account  of  the  neceflary  corrections  for  the  thermo¬ 
meter.  .  ? 

From  Giana  our  author  had  an  opportunity  of  con-  Mountains 
tempting  the  vad  number  of  calcareous  mounts 
fcattered  over  tnat  part  of  Etna ;  which  (he  lays  j 
a  arc  nothing  more  than  fragments,  the  (lender  re¬ 
mains  of  tliofe  enormous  mafTes  which  have  been  d’e- 
pofited  all  around  the  bafe  of  mount  Etna  ;  and  are  a 
ver^  curious  monument  of  the  revolutions  which  this 
mountain  has  undergone.”  They  are  of  a  true  calca¬ 
reous  nature  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  accuftomed  to 
fupply  themfelves  with  Hmeftcne  from  them.  'They 
alfo  ufe  the  Hones  of  which  thefe  mounts  are  com- 
pofed  for  the  purpofes  of  building  ;  as  the  lava  is 


fo  hard  that  it  cannot  be  cut  without  the  greatell 
difficulty,  and  they  have  no  other  (lone  in  thefe  parts. 

Leaving  this  place,  our  author  travelled  over  feveral 
extenfive  plains  of  lava,  covered  on  each  fide.  of.  the 
way  with  Hunted  trees,  but  without  any  cultivation  ; 
the  lava  being  of  that  kind  which  is  very  unfavourable 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Arriving  at  St  Le¬ 
onardo,  he  obferved  the  courfe  of  the  eruption  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  1755,  and  which  is  mentioned  under  the  former 

article  JEtka.  . 

This 
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This  water  took  its  courfe  down  the  weft  fide  of  the 
mountain;  and  the  channel  which  it  cut  for  itfelf 

Particular  is  ftfll  vifible*  The  €rilP^on  of  water  fi*om  burning 
am  ount  of  mountains  is  flill  much  lefs  frequent  than  that  of  lava 
xhecrup-  or  half  vitrified  folid  matters,  allies.  See.  thnno-h  th 
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iicqucni  man  mat  ot  lava 
xhecrup-  or  half  vitrified  folid  matters,  allies,  See.  though  that 
ti.,n  ..t  wa-  of  water,  and  even  mixed  with  the  (hells  of  marine 
7.55 •  animals  (though  we  ere  not  told  whether  it  was  hilt 
or  not),  has  ibmetim.es  been  obferved  in  other  volca¬ 
noes,  particularly  Vefuvius.  The  eruption  we  now 
dpeak  of  happened  in  the  month  of  February  1775. 
It  was  preceded  by  an  exceedingly  thick  black  fmoke 
i (Tiling  from  the  crater,  intermixed  with  fkfnes  of  fire. 
This  fmoke  gradually  became  thicker,  and  the  burfts  of 
flame  more  frequent.  Earthquakes  and  fubterraneous 
thunder  convulfed  the  mountain,  and  (Truck  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  adjacent  parts  with  the  utmoft  terror. 
On  Sunday,  the  fecond  of  March,  the  mountain  was 
feen  to  emit  a  huge  column  of  fmoke  exceedingly 
denfe  and  black,  with  a  dreadful  noife  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  accompanied  alfo  with  violent  dailies 
of  lightning.  From  time  to  time  there  were  loud 
ciacks,  li&e  the  explofions  of  cannon;  the  mountain  ap¬ 
peared  to  (hake  from  its  foundations  ;  the  air  on  that 
fide  next  Mafcali  became  very  dark,  and  loud  peals  of 
thunder  were  heard.  Thefe  feemed  to  iffue  from  two 
caverns,  confiderably  below  the  fumrnit,  on  the  fide  of 
the  mountain,  and  were  accompanied  with  violent  blafts 
of  wind  like  a  tempeft. 

^  Thefe  terrible  phenomena  continued  and  increafed  ; 
Etna  feemed  ready  to  fvvallow  up  at  once  all  thofe  ma¬ 
terials  which  it  had  been  for  fo  many  years  difgorging, 
or  rather  about  to  fink  at  once  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  from  whence  it  appeared  to  have  been  elevated. 

.  ie  Pr°(pe£t  was  far  beyond  any  idea  that  can  be 
given  by  defeription  of  this  tremendous  feene.  The 
inhabitants  were  alarmed  beyond  meafure  ;  the  fight 
of  the  flames  driven  by  the  wind  againft  the  Tides  of 
the  mountain,  the  (hocks  of  the ^  earthquake,  and  the 
tall  of  rocKs,  (truck  the  imagination  with  a  horror  not 
to  be  conceived.  During  this  dreadful  commotion 
an  immenfe  torrent  of  water  was  emitted  from  the 
higheft  crater  of  the  mountain.  The  whole  fumrnit 
of  Etna  was  at  that  time  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  (now.  Through  this  the  boiling  water  dire&ed  its 
courfe  e  aft  ward  ;  and,  in  its  paffage,  met  with  fright¬ 
ful  precipices.  Over  thefe  it  dallied  with  the  utmoft 
violence,  adding  its  tremendous  roaring  to  the  com¬ 
plicated  horrors  of  this  awful  feene.  The  fnow,  melt¬ 
ing  lnitantaneoudy  as  the  boiling  torrent  advanced,  in- 
creaied  its  deftrudive  power  by  augmenting  its  quan¬ 
tity,  while,  the  mifehievous  efte&s  of  the  heat  were 
caice  dim  in  idled  by  reafon  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
boiling  liquid  which  continued  to  pour  from  the  fum- 
init  of  the  mountain. 

,  This  boiling  torrent  having  dafhed  its  awful  catarads 
from  one  chain  of  rocks  to  another,  at  length  reached 
the  cultivated  plains,  which  it  overflowed  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  miles.  Here  it  divided  itfclf  intofevera!  branches, 
forming  as  many  deep  and  rapid  rivers ;  which,  after 
several  other  fiibdiviiions,  difeharged  themfelves  into 
the  lea. 

Though  the  mountain  continued  to  difeharge  wa- 
ter  in  this  manner  only  for  half  an  hour,  the  ravages 
p  it  were  very  terrible.  Not  only  thofe  of  common 
inundations,  fuch  as  tearing  up  trees,  hurrying  along 
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rocks  and  large  Hones,  took  place  here,  but  the  flill 
more  dreadful  effects  of  boiling  water  were  felt  Every  ' 
cultivated  fpot  was  laid  wafte,  and  every  thing- touch- 
ed  oy  it  was  deflroyed.  Even  thofe  who  were  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  torrent,  beheld  with  inex- 
picfj^.e  horror  the  deftru&ion  occafiorud  by  it;  and 
though  the  alarming  noifes  which  had  fo  long  iffued 
from  the  mountain  now  ceafed  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
(hocks  of  earthquakes,  and  the  violent  fmoke  which 
continued  to  iffue  from  the  mountain,  fhowed  that  tin- 
danger  was  not  over.  Two  new  openings  were  now 
obferved,  and  two  torrent6  of  lava  began  to  make  their 
way  through  the  fnow. 

On  the  7th  of  March  a  dreadful  noife  was  again 
heard  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  a  new  co¬ 
lumn  of  very  thick  and  black  fmoke  began  to  iffue 
from  it.  A  horrid  explofion  of  fmall  Hones  fucceed- 
ed  ;  fome  of  which  were  carried  as  far  as  the  hills  of 
Malcah,  and  great  quantities  of  black  fand  to  Medina, 
and  even  quite  over  tlie  flrait  to  Reggio  in  Calabria. 

Un  the  hating-  of  the  wind  to  the  northward  this 
land  reached  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Agofta.  Two  days 
after  the  mountain  opened  again,  and  a  new  torrent 
of  lava  was  difeharged  ;  which,  however,  advanced 
very  flowly  towards  the  plain,  moving  only  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  in  a  day.  It  continued  to  flow  in  tin's 
manner  for  fix  days,  when  every  thing  appeared  fo  quiet, 
tnat  the  Canon  Recupero  fet  out  to  view  the  chancres 
which  had  taken  place.  6 

,  That  gentleman’s  defign  was  to  trace  the  courfe  of  Courfe  rf 
the  dreadful  torrent  of  water  above  mentioned.  This  the  torrent 
he  was  very  eafdy  enabled  to  do  by  the  ravages  it  had  traced  hy  ' 
made  ;  and,  by  following  the  channel  it  had  cut  all  RecuPeco- 
the  way  from  the  fea  to  the  fumrnit  of  the  volcano, 
he  found  that  this  immenfe  quantity  of  water  had 
1  lued  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain.  After 
lliuing  from  the  crater,  and  increafing  its  ftream  by 
paffing  through  and  melting  the  fnow  which  lay  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  fumrnit,  it  deflroyed  in  an  inftant  a 
fine  and  extenfive  foreft  of  fir-trees.  All  of  thefe  were 
torn  up  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  though  many 
were  no  lefs  than  24  or  30  inches  in  diameter.  He 
obferved  that  the  great  ftream  had,  in  its  defeent,  di- 
vided  itfelf  into  four  branches  ;  and  thefe  had  again 
fubdmded  themfelves  into  feveral  fmaller  ones,  eafdy 
diftinguilhable  by  the  quantity  of  fand  they  had  de¬ 
posed.  Afterwards  reuniting  their  ftreams,  they 
formed  many  lllands,  and  rivers  900  feet  in  breadth, 
and  of  a  depth  which  could  not  eafdy  be  determined. 
Proceeding  farther  down,  and  flill  forcing  its  way 
among  the  beds  of  old  lava,  the  channel  of  the  waters 
was  widened  to  1500  feet,  until  it  was  again  contrad- 
ed  in  the  valleys  as  before.  Every  object  which  flood 
in  the  way  of  this  tremendous  torrent  was  moved  from 
its  place.  Enormous  rocks  were  not  only  hurried 
down,  but  feveral  of  them  moved  to  more  elevated 
iituations  than  thofe  they  formerly  occupied.  Whole 
hills  of  lava  had  been  removed  and  broken  to  pie- 
and  their  fragments  fcattered  along  the  courfe 
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of  the  river,  and  the  valleys  were  filled” up”' by"  vaft 
quantities  of  fand  which  the  waters  had  depofited 
Our  author  obferved,  that  even  at  the  time  he  vifited 
the  mountain,  about  10  years  after  the  eruption,  the 
whole  fide  of  it  flill  bore  the  marks  of  this  deluge. 

On  M.  HouelY  arrival  at  Jaci  Catena,  he  inquired 
A  2  for 
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for  the  phyficlan  of  the  place  ;  it  being  cuflomary  for 
— — v - ftrangers  to  do  fo  who  want  to  learn  any  thing  con¬ 

cerning  the  curiofities  of  the  country,  as  the  phy- 
g  ficians  there  are  generally  thofe  who  have  any  preten- 
Account  of  fions  to  literature.  By  this  guide  he  was  fhown  a 
a  remark.  wen  which  they  call  Holy  Water.  There  is  a  flight 
able  well.  fl-epS  from  the  furface  0f  the  ground  to  that  of  the 
water.  The  well  itfelf  is  20  feet  wide  and  40  feet 
deep.  It  is  fupplied  by  three  different  fprings,  each 
of  which  is  faid  to  have  3  peculiar  tafte.  The  phy- 
fician  informed  our  author,  that  one  of  them  refem- 
bled  milk  in  its  tafte  ;  another  tafted  like  foap;  and 
the  third  had  the  tafte  of  common  water  :  but  our  au¬ 
thor,  after  tafting  each  of  them,  could  not  find  any 
remarkable  difference. 

In  his  way  to  La  Trizza,  our  outhor  discovered 
fome  very  ancient  baths  with  (loves.  They  had  been 
built  here  on  account  of  a  fpring  of  warm  lulphureous 
water,  fuppofed  to  be  excellent  for  the  cure  of  cuta¬ 
neous  difoiders  ;  and  for  which  purpofe  they  are  (till 
made  ufe  of.  They  are  now  called  the  Springs  of  St 
Venera ,  of  whom  there  is  an  image  here.  The  foun¬ 
tain  from  which  they  flow  is  on  a  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  The  water  taftes  very  difagreeably  of 
fulphur;  and  depofits  a  quantity  of  white  impalpable 
powder,  adhering  to  herbs  and  (tones,  over  which  it 
paffes.  This  fubftance  our  author  calls  the  cream  of 
fulphur;  though  it  is  probably  a  felenitic  fubftance 
formed  by  the  decompofition  of  the  fulphur,  and  the 
union  of  its  acid  with  fome  calcareous  matter  which 
ii  held  it  in  folution  before. 

Bafoltic  From  this  place  our  author  proceeded  to  the  fea-port 

of  Trizza, a  fmall  place,  which  with  the  adjacentcountry 
contains  only  about  300  inhabitants.  Off  the  harbour 
of  this  place  is  a  bafaltic  rock,  which  feems  to  be  on¬ 
ly  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  one  deftroyed  by  the 
a&ion  of  the  air.  All  around  are  long  ranges  of  ba- 
faltes,  the  fpecies  of  which  are  very  various. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops  (land  round  the  fmaU  har¬ 
bour  of  La  Trizza;  and  from  this  view  we  perceive  a 
number  of  rocks  of  very  different  heights.  All  of  them 
appear  more  or  lefs  above  water,  though  fome  are.  fo 
low  that  they  cannot  be  feen  without  approaching 
Tery  near  ;  and  this  circumftance  renders  the  harbour 
inaccefiible  to  veffels  of  any  confiderable  burden,  at  the 
fame  time  that,  by  reafon  of  the  depth  of  the  fea,  it 
is  impoffible  either  to  cut  or  unite  them  by  a  mole. 
The  principal  of  thefe  rocks  is  the  extremity  of  an 
ifland,  one  half  of  which  is  compofed  of  lava  placed  on 
a  bafaltic  bafe  ;  over  this  is  a  cruft  of  pozzolano,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  kind  of  white  calcareous  matter  of  a 
pretty  hard  and  compa&  confidence  ;  and  which,  by 
the  a&ion  of  the  air,  affumes  the  appearance  of  knot¬ 
ty  porous  wood.  On  this  fubje&  our  author  obferves, 
that  “  the  rock,  at  fome  former  period,  had  become 
fo  hard  as  to  fplit,  and  the.  clefts  were  then  filled  up 
>vith  a  very  hard  matter  which  was  porous  on  all  Tides 
like  fcorice.  That  matter  afterwards  fplit  alfo  ;  lea 
ving  large  interdices,  which  in  their  turn  have  been 
filled  up  with  a  kind  of  compound  yellow  matter.  The 
ifland  appears  to  have  been  formerly  inhabited,  but  is 
at  prefen t  deditute  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  cul¬ 
ture,  only  the  people  of  La  TL  rizza  feed  a  few  goats 
upon  it.” 

To  the  fouthward  of  the  harbour  of  La  Trizza.  we 
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obferve  feveral  fragments  of  bafaltes,  both  in  the  form  Etna, 
of  needles  and  in  that  of  prifmatic  columns  of  a  very  v— ^ 

regular  form,  and  which  may  be  eafily  feparated  from  Diflferent 
one  another.  From  the  pofition  in  which  thefe  frag-  ki  ds  of 
ments  are  difpofed,  it  appears  that  the  mafs  to  which  bafaltes. 
they  belong  mud  have  differed  fome  very  violent  fliock; 
otherwife  fuch  huge  rocks  could  never  have  been  bro¬ 
ken,  overturned,  and  fcattered  in  dire&ions  fo  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  original  pofitions.  In  one  of  thefe 
ruins  there  are  fome  parts  harder  than  the  red,  which 
withdand  the  a&ion  of  the  air,  while  the  intervening 
fpaces  yield  to  it,  and  appear  to  be  thus  dedroyed.  Iu 
fome  others  this  effe&  is  much  more  remarkable  ;  be- 
caufe  the  column  happens  to  be  much  farther  advanced 
towards  a  date  of  diffolution,  the  parts  of  which  they 
confld  being  already  disjoined  ;  and  in  each  of  thofe 
which  proje&  we  perceive  a  fiffure  :  which  (hows  that 
each  of  thefe  parts  may  be  divided  into  two.  “  They 
are  indeed  (fays  our  author)  a&ually  divided,  and 
difplay  a  convexity  iffuing  from  a  concavity,  like  a 
pile  of  hats  placed  one  upon  another,  when  they  are 
removed  one  by  one  ;  which  is  a  very  curious  Angu¬ 
larity.”  14 

Continuing  his  journey  dill  fouthward,  our  author  Proman- 
arrived  at  the  promontory  of  the  Caftel  d’Aci.  This  tory  of  the  i 
is  the  mod  Angularly  curious  of  all  that  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Etna  The  ancient  mafs  of  it  is  in- 
clofed  between  two  bodies  of  lava  of  a  more  modern 
origin.  Thefe  compofe  the  rocks  on  which  Cadel 
d’Aci  is  fituated*  and  which  lie  under  the  foil  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Beyond  that  city  are  the  immenfe 
plains  of  the  lower  part  of  Etna.  Thefe  gradually 
rife  till  they  reach  the  fummit,  which  is  hid  among 
the  clouds.  The  promontory  is  almod  entirely  com¬ 
pofed  of  bafaltes,  the  irtferftices  of  which  3re  filled  up 
with  a  yellowifh  matter,  which  feems  to  be  a  clay 
nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  formerly  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  in  the  ifland  of  La  Trizza.  It  alfo  covers  the 
mafs  of  bafaltes,  and  has  produced  both  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  promontory.  Here  our  author 
favv  a  number  of  women  employed  in  wafhing  webs  of 
cloth  in  the  fea;  and  takes  notice  of  the  dexterous  me¬ 
thod  they  have  of  lifting  it  up  in  folds,  and  packing  it 
on  their  heads  in  bundles  without  receiving  any  affift- 
ance.  At  the  foot  of  this  promontory  are  many  cu¬ 
rious  bafaltic  rocks.  J5 

All  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  Mount  Etna  the  foil  is 
broken,  but  filled  with  beautiful  varieties  of  bafaltes,  j^itesfoun 
highly  worthy  of  obfervation.  Indeed,  according  to  0n  Etna, 
our  author’s  opinion,  there  is  no  volcano  in  Europe  fo 
rich  as  Etna  in  bafaltes,  nor  where  fo  many  curious  fi¬ 
gures  of  it  are  to  be  feen.  ...  16 

Mr  Houel  having  fpent  fome  more  time  in  vifiting  Mr  Houel 
the  bafaltic  columns  around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  journey  tu 
fet  out  from  Aci  to  vifit  the  famous  chefnut-tree,  men“  cheffm-* 
tioned  under  the  article  ^Etha,  and  which  is  known  tre<N 
in  that  councry  by  the  name  of  The  chefnut-tree  for  an 
hundred  horfes.  In  his  way  thither  he  paffed  through 
the  villages  of  Fortezza,  Mangamo,  St  Leonardo,  St 
Matteo,  and  La  Macchia.  The  landfcapes  of  each  of 
thefe  places  by  itfelf  are  extremely  beautiful;  but  the 
country  between  them  is  a  frightful  wild  defart,  pre- 
fenting  to  the  eye  nothing  but  extenfive  plains  of  black 
lava,  which  at  a  diftance  have  the  appearance  of  vafl 
quantities  of  pit-coal  Tfce  roads  became  rougher  as 
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they  advanced;  but  the  adjoining  fields  affirmed  a  more 
firming  afpeft.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  tor¬ 
rents  of  lava  (by  which  the  plains  are  rendered  unfit 
for  vegetation  for  a  great  number  of  years)  have  rolled 
rapidly  down  the  more  fteep  fides  of  the  mountain 
without  deitroying  the  fertility  of  the  foil. 

.  Travelling  through  very  difficult  roads,  and  often 
incommoded  with  dangerous  precipices,  our  author  at 
all  arrived  at  the  celebrated  chefnut-tree,  which  was 
Great  num-the  chief  objed  of  this  journey.  He  obferves,  that 

nuts  trees  S  -°Ver  ,?*'  f  tht  m°untai"  the  chefnut  trees 
cultivated  *h"vc  ver7  ™ll>  and  are  carefully  cultivated  by  the  in- 
on  this  fide  habitants.  They  are  worked  into  hoops  for  calks,  and 
of  iitna  a  conliderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  article.  The 

Particular  STl  *’hich  «me  to  vifit,  exceeds  the  fize  of 
other  tieesfo  much  that  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
greateil  admiration.  It  has  its  name  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  c.rcumltance.  Jean  of  Arragon  fpent  fome  time 
111  fcucily  on  her  way  from  Spain  to  Naples :  While 
here,  ffie  vifited  Mount  Etna,  attended  by  her  princi¬ 
pal  nobility  ;  and  happening  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
ltorm  they  took  ffielter  under  this  tree,  whofe 
branches  were  fufficiently  extenfive  to  cover  them  all. 
iiy  others,  however,  this  flory  is  treated  as  a  mere 
fable. 

According  to  our  author’s  account,  this  chefnut 
tree  is  160  feet  in  circumference,  but  quite  hollow 
within  *  which,  however,  affeds  not  its  verdure  :  for 
the  chefnut  tree,  like  the  willow,  depends  upon  its 
bark  for  fubfiftence,  and  by  age  lofes  its  internal  part. 
As  the  cavity  of  this  enormous  mafs  is  very  confider- 
able,  the  people  have  built  an  houfe  in  it,  where  they 

Luow0f‘C^arVeafn°Vtn,fo,rdrying  nut3’  almonds,  and  chefnuts^ 
&c.  ot  which  thev  make  rnrifprupe  r. _ .1 
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which  has  fome  flight  refemblance  to  a  ftip.  Its  dia¬ 
meter  is  25  feet,  fo  that  the  circumference  cannot  be 
lefs  than  75,  In  thefe  extenfive  forefts,  however,  there 
are  chefnut  trees  of  every  age  and  fize, 
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&c.  of  which  they  make  conferves.  They  frequently 
fupply  themfelves  with  wood  from  the  tree  which  in¬ 
circles  their  houfe,  fo  that  it  feems  likely,  in  a  ffiort 

thnn^^/°r  tGc  -rUln  Lthrouhrh  the  ingratitude  and 
thoughtleflnefs  of  its  inhabitants. 

.. ....  it _  has  been  thought  that  this  tree  was  compofed  of  a 

numbefd  nU,^er  of  ot^e!s  Srown  together;  but  our  author  is  of 
trees  gi  rown  a  dlfferent  °Pini°n‘  in  defcribing  it  particularly,  how- 
tog  -iher.  eYer’ we  feparate  it  from  the  trunks  i,  k,  /,  (on  the 

j  an  j  T-  Uch  Pr<Ter’y  bel°ng  to  three  other  trees.  The 
CLXXXV.  dotted  line,  and  the  letters  n  h  r  J  f  ? 

*1  *  •  r  rs  a>  V’  cj  d>  e'  U  g,  mark  out 

.he  true  circumference  of  the  tree  we  fpeak  of.  The 
parts  ot  that  circumference  are  not  all  contiguous,  fe¬ 
deral  p.eces  having  been  taken  away  from  the  places 
marked  g  and  n,  between  which  the  houfe  Hands.  In 

P  thS  bark  IS  rent  afunder  ;  but,  fays  our 
author,  by  a  natural  motion,  the  divided  parts, 
leek, ng  to  reunite,  or  rather  to  fnelter  themfelves  from 

£L*T  °f  t  le  external  air>  are  bent  inwards  fo  as  to 
form  the  circular  arcs  «,  b,  c,  d,  which  may  indeed  be 
taken  for  fo  many  different  trees,  though  they  appear 
®ih>r  t  Pr°Perrly  to  belong  to  the  fame  ti  unk.  P 

•f  vali  ,  elides  this,  theie  are  abundance  of  other  trees  in 
mtnlioni.  e  nelghbourhood  very  remarkable  for  their  fize. 

Our  traveller  was  fliown  a  number  of  young  trees  of 
,  (,m%fpeCles>  a11  ve!7  beautiful  and  ftraight,  and 
moft  as  fmooth  as  pohffitd  marble.  One  of  thefe 
was  38  feet  in  circumference,  and  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  nearly  of  the  fame  fize.  Among  the! 
there  were  fevenftanding  together,  which  havfrecei- 

minated  ThT/tZ  f  ^  Anothcr  is  do¬ 

minated  tht  thp>  from  the  general  figure  of  its  top, 
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Our  author’s  next  vifit  was  paid  to  a  fnow  grotto, Snow  Grot? 
being  one  of  thofe  magazines  where  that  article,  fo  ne-  ,fo  ,defcri" 
ceffary  ,n  the  hot  climate  of  Sicily,  is  preferved  for  ufe. 

In  his  way  thither  he  vifited  the  foreft  ofpines  ;  which  Fored  of 
is  io  much  unrounded  by  rocks  and  precipices,  that  it  Pinei»*n  the 
is  fcarce  acceffible  ;  and  vaft  numbers  of  the  trees  arewayto  it* 
dying  of  old  age.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  peafants, 
however,  will  now  and  then  attempt  to  carry  them  off. 

Uur  author  faw  one  of  them  at  this  work.  It  was 
drawn  by  oxen,  who  were  yoked  to  it  by  a  chain  con¬ 
nected  with  the  beam  by  an  iron  cramp.  But  the  ex¬ 
treme  roiighnefs  of  the  road  made  the  tree  leap  and 
bound  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  poor  creatures  were 
every  moment  in  danger  of  having  their  legs  broken,  or 
being  hurried  over  precipices,  along  with  their  driver  ; 
accidents  which  happen  not  unfrequently,  and  which 
render  this  occupation  lefs  generally  praftifed  than  o- 
therwife  it  would  be. 

The  fnow  grotto  is  but  lately  formed  by  the  adfon 
of  the  waters  under  the  beds  of  lava,  and  carrying  a  wav 
the  ltratum  of  pozzolana  below  them*  It  is  fituated 
on  a  mount  named  Ftnocchlo ,  which,  though  of  very 
conliderable  fize,  is  only  a  protuberance  on  the  flde  of 
Btna.  It  has  been  repaired  in  the  infide  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  who  have  hired  this 
as  well  as  feveral.  other  caverns  in  the  mountain  for  the 
purpofe  of  holding  fnow,  which  they  have  ft  ill  more 
occaiion  for  in  their  ifland  than  the  inhabitants  of  Si¬ 
cily.  There  are  two  openings  above,  at  which  they 
throw  in  the  fnow  5  and  flights  of  fteps  have  been  cut 
to  thefe  as  well  as  in  the  internal  parts.  A  confider- 
able  extent  of  ground  is  levelled  and  inclofed  with  high 
walls  above  the  grotto;  fo  that  when  the  wind,  which 
at  this  elevation  blows  with  great  violence,  carries  the 
lnow  down  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  it 
is  itopped  and  detained  by  the  walls  of  this  inclofure. 

It  is  then  thrown  into  the  grotto,  where  the  thicknefs 
ot  the  beds  of  lava  which  cover  it  prevents  any  impref- 
hon  from  the  fummer-heat.  When  the  feafon  for  ex-  How  dur 
portation  comes  on,  the  fnow  is  put  into  large  bags,  frmvv  is  pres 
and  prefied  into  them  as  clofe  as  poflible.  Thus  it  isvcntedfroia 
rendered  compaft  and  heavy, and  likewife  runs  lefs  ri/k 
of  being  affixed  by  the  heat.  It  is  then  carried  outponaL..' 
upon  mens  Ihoulders,  and  conveyed  to  the  fhore  on 
mules.  Before  it  is  put  into  the  bags,  the  lumps  of 
lnow  are  carefully  wrapped  up  in  leaves,  which  is  ano¬ 
ther  prefervanve  at  the  fame  time  that  the  freffi  con¬ 
gelation  of  the  little  which  melts,  unites  the  maffes 
lo  together,  that  our  author  informs  us  he  has  feen 
pieces  of  the  fnow  preferved  in  this  manner  which  look- 
1^.  like  the  faireft  and  moll  tranfparent  cryftal.  j- 

Our  author’s  next  excurfion  was  to  Mount  Roffo,  Account 
or  the  Red  Mountain,  which  is  one  of  the  mouths  of moun& 

Etna,  and  through  which  it  difeharges  from  time  to  Koir°9 
time  great  quantities  of  lava,  fand,  afhes,  &c.  It  is 
the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  numerous  mouths  which 
have  opened  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  though  it  has 
become  fo  noted  only  for  having  poured  forth  the 
matter  of  the  great  eruption  in  1669,  and  which  is  the 
moil  remarkable  of  any  recorded  in  hiftory. 

M  Whcn  *  crater  (fays  our  author)  is  formed 
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F-r.&«  on  mount  Etna,  it  is  always  in  contcquertce  of  fame 
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ihock  that  is  powerful  enough  to  break  the  aiches  o* 


its  caverns.  Doubtkis  it  is  inconceivable  that  there 
urshow  Ihould  be  any  agent  endowed  with  fuch  force ;  but 

formed.  when  fuch  a  frafture  is  once  made,  it  is  necenanly 

very  large,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  above  cannot 
but  be  broken  in  feveral  different  places  at  confiderable 
diiiances  from  one  another.  The  matter  which  is  dil- 
charged  always  iffues  from  the  principal  opening  and 
thofe  adjoining  to  it.  None  of  tliefe  mouths,  however, 
continue  open,  excepting  that  which  is  d;r«£tly  m 
the  line  in  which  the  matter  is  difeharged  ;  the  lava 
foon  choakingup  thofe  which  are  in  a  more  oblique 

direftion.”  ,  .  .  , 

Our  author  went  down  one  of  thefe  openings  with 
torches;  but  could  not  reach  the  bottom,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.  The 
defeent  was  extremely  difficult,  and  became  more  fo  in 
proportion  as  he  advanced.  This  crater  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  the  opening  through  which  he  defeended 
was  in  one  extremity' :  but  he  was  tempted  to  think 
that  the  crater  which  rifes  above  it  hi  1  been  formed 
of  matter  difeharged  by  another  mouth  ;  or  perhaps  it 
might  have  had  a  more  centrical  opening,  through 
which  the  ftones,  fand,  &c.  which  form  the  crater, 
were  difeharged. 

Four  of  the  mouths  of  this  mount  appear  to  be 
compofed  of  a  reddilh  pozzolano,  which  has  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  Red  Mountain;  but  when  we  alcend 
the  pyramids,  or  rather  funnels  which  they  form,  we 
find  them  compofed  of  different  coloured  layers  o',  fand. 
Some  of  thefe  are  of  a  blniffi  grey  colour,  others  of  a 
fine  vellow,  and  fome  of  a  kind  of  green  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  grey  and  yellow,  while  others  are  of  a  red 
colour.  A  great  number  of  fmall  cry  Itals,  black  fchoerls, 
and  oranites,  are  found  among  them,  as  well  as  pieces 
of  fcoria,  which  had  been  dilcharged  by  the  volcano  m 
the  form  of  a  thick  and  glutinous  matter.  AH  theie 
mouths  have  internally  the  form  of  a  funnel,  and  t.ieir 
ffiape  is  nearly  that  of  a  mutilated  cone  or  round  py¬ 
ramid.  This  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  conie- 
q lienee  of  the  perpendicular  fall  of  the  pulvenfed  mat¬ 
ter  which  the  volcano  difeharges  from  the  onhee  at 
the  bottom.  The  fides  of  the  craters  are  not  all  of 
one  height  ;  the  parts  to  the  eaft  and  well  being  con- 
fiderably  higher  than  the  intermediate  fummits,  be- 
caufe  the  cunents  of  the  allies  patted  alternately  from 
ealt  to  weft,  and  fell  upon  thefe  fides  in  greater  quan¬ 
tities  than  on  the  others  ;  which  cii  cnmftance  has  given 
to  this  volcano  the  appearance  of  having  two  fummits. 
.Convent  of  M.  Houel,  having  finifhed  his  observations  onNonte 
Nicolofi de-  Roffo,  returned  to  the  convent  ot  Nicolofi,  which  is 
Imbed  now  only  an  lioufe  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers. 

The  Benedictines  of  Catana,  to  whom  it  belongs,  vjfit 
this  place  only  when  in  an  ill  ftatc  of  health,  as  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  air  lenders  it  very  falutary  to  toe  human 
conftitution.  A  folitary  brother  however,  rdides 
h.re  to  take  care  of  the  houfe,  and  to  fupei-m tend  the 
cultivation  of  the  neighbouring  plains,  thole  lathers 
once  poffeffed  an  extenfive  and  very  fertile  tract  of 
land  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  eruptions  of  Etna 
have  rendered  it  totally  incapable  ot  cultivation  This 
houfe  Hands  at  a  very  confiderable  neight,  being  no 
lefs  than  2496  ft*  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Set¬ 
ting  out  from  this  place  three  hours  before  day,  our 


traveller  directed  his  courfe  towards  the  grotto  of  the 
goats.  In  his  way  thither,  he  paffed  over  feveral 
plains  of  lava,  fome  of  them  ancient  and  others  more 
modern  :  but  the  roads  were  extremely  rough  and  dan-  the  goata 
gerous  ;  or  rather,  as  our  author  expreffes  hi uifclf,  dclcribed 
there  was  no  track  or  path  meriting  the  name  of  a 


E>na. 

* 

aS 

Grotto  of 
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road.  In  two  hours  they  reached  the  Regione  Sylvofa,  Repi^ne 
where  an  immenfe  forell  furrounds  the  mountain,  and  Syivoia  de- 
whicli  has  undoubtedly  been  planted  by  the  hand  (ff  khbed. 
nature  :  for  the  ground  there  is  fo  high,  fo  full  of 
precipices,  and  fo  entirely  uninhabitable,  that  no  hu¬ 
man  being  could  ever  think  of  making  plantations  on  . 
it;  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  winds  could  take 
up  feeds  from  the  plains  to  fow  them  on  fuch  a  lofty 
Situation.  -o 

Thefe  majeffic  forefts  of  Etna  afford  a  fmgnlar  fpec-  Beautiful 
tacle,  and  bear  no  refemblance  to  thofe  of  other  conn-  appearance 
tries.  Their  verdure  is  more  lively,  and  the  trees  of 
which  they  confift  arc  of  a  greater  height.  Thefe  ad-  £ta^ 
vantages  they  owe  to  the  foil  whereon  they  grow;  for 
the  foil  produced  by  volcanoes  is  particularly  favour¬ 
able  to  vegetation,  and  every  fpecies  of  plants  grows 
here  with  great  luxuriance.  In  feveral  places  where 
we  can  view  their  interior  parts,  the  molt  enchanting 
profpedts  are  difplayed.  The  hawthorn  trees  are  of  an 
immenfe  fize.  Our  author  faw  feveral  of  them  of  a 
regular  form,  and  which  he  was  almoft  tempted  to  take 
for  large  orange-trees  cat  artificially  into  the*  figures 
they  reprefented.  The  beeches  appear  like  as  many 
ramified  pillars,  and  the  tufted  branches  of  the  oak 
like  clofe  bufiies  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

The  appearance  of  the  woods  in  general  is  exceedingly 
pidurefque,  both  by  rcafon  of  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  the  trees,  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
which  makes  them  rife  like  the  feats  in  an  amphitheatre, 
one  row  above  another  ;  difpofing  them  alfo  in  groups 
and  glades,  fo  that  their  appearance  changes  to  the  eye 
at  every  flep:  and  this  variety  is  augmented  by  acci¬ 
dental  circumftanccs,  as  the  fituation  of  young  trees 
among  others  venerable  for  their  antiquity;  the  effeds 
of  {forms,  which  have  often  over-turned  large  trees, 
while  ftems  {hooting  up  from  their  roots,  like  the  Lcr- 
naean  hydra,  {how  a  number  of  heads  newly  fprung  to 
make  up  that' which  was  cut  off.  ^ 

About  three  hours  after  the  departure  of  our  tra-  Grotto  at 
vellers  from  St  Nicholas,  they  reached  the  grotto  of  the  goat*, 
the  goats.  It  is  formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  ha-£°w  orm- 
ving  flowed  over  a  pile  of  fand  and  pozzolana  while  in 
a  fluid  ffate,  fettled  and  cooled  in  that  fituation;  and 
the  fand  or  pozzolana  being  afterwards  carried  off  by 
the  filtration  of  water  through  the  lava,  a  void  fpace  has 
been  left,  which  the  torrents  have  gradually  enlarged 
to  its  prefent  fize. 

This  grotto  hands  about  5054  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  de 
Sauffure.  It  affords  a  retreat  for  thofe  travellers  who 
vifit  the  fummit  of  Etna,  who  generally  refrefh  tliem- 
felves  by  taking  a  repail  and  making  a  fire  at  the  en¬ 
try,  for  which  there  is  plenty  of  dry  wood  at  hand ; 
while  the  fand  ferves  for  a  bed  to  repofe  on.  Here  our 
author  and  his  company  flipped,  and  about  midnight 
fet  off  for  the  fummit.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
the  moon- light  ;  and  our  author  advifes  all  thofe  who 
intend  to  vifit  the  top  of  Etna  to  take  fuch  a  time  for 
their  journey  as  may  enable  them  to  enjoy  this  advan¬ 
tage-. 
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Etna.  tage.  As  they  advanced  beyond  the  grotto  of  the 
“7  goats,  the  trees  became  gradually  thinner.  In  a  (liort 

Account  of  tmie  j'y  wt’re  fo  thln>  tflat  they  might  readily  be 
the  hi-jheft  counted  ;  and,  proceeding  Hill  farther,  only  a  very  few 
— •  -  were  feeu  fcattered  here  and  there,  whofe  beauty  and 

ltze  were  dnninilhed  feemingly  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  A  few  clumps  of  trees  and  fome  tufts  of 
odoriferous  herbs  were  now  only  to  be  feen  ;  and  in  a 
little  time  thefe  alfo  became  thinner,  affuming  a  wi- 
tnered  or  flunted  appearance.  Then  they  are  nothing 
but  the  la ngm flung  remains  of  an  abortive  vegetation; 
and  a  few  paces  further  not  even  this  appeared,  the  eye 
being  prefented  only  with  barren  fand. 

Having  now  got  above  the  region  of  the  trees,  they 
entered  the  third,  which  our  author  denominates  the  re- 
gn  n  of  fnow  and  fterility.  The  wind  became  morebrilk 
and  keen  as  they  advanced,  fo  that  they  could  fcarce 
keep  their  hats  upon  their  heads  ;  and  our  author  loft 
his,  though  tied  on  w  ith  an  handkerchief.  Here  they 
were  frequently  obliged  to  crofs  confiderable  llreamsof 
water  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow.  In  general 
the  .urface  was  fufficiently  hard  to  bear  them;  but  our 
author  s  mule  once  funk  up  lo  her  belly,  and  was  not 
extricated  without  great  difficulty. 

Phinon  Having  at  laft  overcome  all  difficulties,  they  arrwed 

StrZw  °in  the  AimT  of  Etna«  and  ;n  the 

midit  Oi  which  is  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  It  is  en- 

-tirdy  eompofed  of  lava,  cinders,  ice,  and  fnow;  never- 
theieis  is  nyled,  ironically  as  our  author  thinks,  Monte 
frrmmente.  Here  the  wind  continued  to  blow  with 
txcciiive  violence;  and  our  author  informs  us,  that  in 
orcer  to  have  any  notion  of  its  keennefs,  we  mnft  be 
aecuttomed  to  fed  it  on  fome  very  elevated  ftation,  as 
it  is  impoffible  to  judge  from  what  we  feel  at  inferior 
altitudes.  I  hey  took  ftelter  behind  a  lump  of  lava 
tne  only  one  which  appeared  in  the  whole  plain,  and,’ 
which  our  author  fays,  would  feem  defigned  exurefsiyfor 
the  (he  ter  of  travellers.  Here  they  lay,  wrapped  up  in 
tueir  cloaks,  for  an  hour  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  day, 
lo  that  they  could  diftinguifh  the  place  where  the  fun 
was  t°  rife,  they  got  up  and  advanced  towards  the 
ruins  of  the  budding  known  by  the  name  of  the  Phi- 
lofopher’s  Tower.  The  wind  Hill  blew  fo  violently, 
that  after  an  effort  of  four  minutes  they  fell  down  ex- 
haufted  :  but  the  extreme  cold  obliging  them  again  to 
get  up,  they  made  a  fecond  attempt;  and  after  feveral 
intermiffions  of  this  kind,  at  laft  accompliffied  their  de¬ 
ign.  they  were  furprifed,  however,  to  find  nothing 

"  rir  cor"er  of  a  wad  not  more  than  two  feet  hi.rfi, 
confiding  of  two  rows  of  unpolillied  Hones  ;  great  part 
o  it  having  been  probably  buried  by  the  fand  and 
other  matters  difeharged  by  the  mountain.  Here,  be¬ 
ing  dithered  from  the  wind,  and  the  day  advancing, 
they  began  to  enjoy  the  glorious  profpeft  which  every 
moment  became  more  extenfive.  At  the  riling  of  the 
lmi  the  horizon  was  ferene,  without  a  fingle  cloud. 

unrnr  COa|y  m  Cc  abnaL  (la>?  ,oar  auchor)  was  as  yet 
on‘i'rofpei5t  .  iHmguiftable  from  the  adjoining  fea;  but  in  a  fliort 

from  the  time  a  fiery  radiance  began  to  appear  from  behind  the 
Italian  hffis  winch  bounded  the  caftern  part  of  the  pro- 
ptet.  I  Jie  fleecy  clouds,  which  generally  appear  early  in 
the  morning,  were  tinged  with  purple';  the  atmpfphere 
became  ftrongly  illuminated,  and,  refleftingthe  rays  of 
the  nfing  fun,  appeared  filled  with  a  bright  effulgence 
flame.  Xlie  nnrnenfc  elevation  of  the  fummit  of  Et- 
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Trf"rnir  J  CatCu uhe  ^  ra)’S  °f  the fun’s  Kgfct,  whofe  Etna. 

clrerffifinf°r’7hl  •  “  daZZ}£  d  the  e'/es>  diffufed  a  moft - 

clieriflung  and  enlivening  heat,  reviving  the  fpirits, 

and  diffufing  a  pleafant  fenfation  throughout  thePfoul. 

Bu.  though  the  heavens  were  thus  enlightened,  the 

rdt  ?/CTCd  lts  dark  azure,  and  the  fields  and  fo- 
reft,  did  not  yetrefleft  the  rays  of  the  fun.  The  Gra¬ 
dual  nfing  of  this  luminary,  however,  foon  diffufed 
l!^t  over  t  e  hills  which  lie  below  the  peak  of  Et¬ 
na.  Thi,  laft  Hood  like  an  ifiand  in  the  midft  of  the 
ocean  with  luminous  points  every  moment  multiplying 
aiound  and  fpreadmg  over  a  wider  extent  with  the 
greateft  rapidity  It  was  as  if  the  univerfe  had  been 
obferved  fuddenly  fpnngmg  from  the  night  of  non- 
ex.ftence.  1  he  tall  forefts,  the  lofty  l.ilist  and  exten¬ 
five  plains  of  Etna,  now  prefented  themfelves  to  view'. 

Its  bafe,  the  vaft  trafts  of  level  ground  which  lie  adja¬ 
cent,  the  cities  of  Sicily,  its  parched  ffiores,  with  the 
daflnng  waves  and  vaft  expanie  of  the  ocean,  gradual¬ 
ly  prefented  themfelves,  while  fome  fleeting  vapours 
which  moved  fin ftly  before  the  wind,  fometimes  veiled 
f  1  of  thls  yalt  a“d  magnificent  profpeft.”  In  a  fhort 
•  me  every  thing  was  difplayed  fo  diitinftly,  that  they 
could  plainly  recognize  all  thofe  places  witli.whieh  they 
were  before  acquainted.  On  the  fouth  were  feen  the 
hills  ot  Camerata  and  Trapani  ;  on  the  north,  the 
mounts  Pelegr.no  and  The, -mini,  with  the  celebrated 

ProferHre6  7^  ^  te™Ples  of  Ceres  a"d 

l'.  J  *  ^mono  tliefc  mountains  were  feen  a  great 
many  rivers  running  down,  and  appearing  like  as  many 
lines  of  gbttering  iilver  winding  through  a  variety  of 
neb  and  fertile  fields,  wafting  the  walls  of  20  cities 
while  their  banks  were  otherwife  filled  with  villao-es 

hamlets,  &c.  riling  among  the  ruins  of  the  moft  Hi,,! 

wer°eU  cbfe  HCS  f ‘“I"*1?;.  0n  ‘lie  foutl.  and  north 
were  cbferved  the  rivers  which  bound  by  their  courfe 

the  vaft  bafe  of  mount  Etna,  and  afford  a  delightful 
profpeft  to  the  eye  ;  while  at  a  much  greater  diftance 
were  ken  the  ifles  of  Lipari,  Alicudi,  Felicocide,  Pa! 
rinacia,  and  Stromboli.  ’ 

Having  enjoyed  for  fome  time  the  beauty  of  this 
magnificent  profpeft,  our  author  fet  about  making  a 
1  aught  of  the  place  from  which  the  view  was  taken  - 
and  at  length  accomplifted  it,  notwithllanding  the’  ,0 
great  impediments  he  met  with  from  the  wind  A-  Pliiiofo- 

"hlch  he  dclineatedon  this  occafiori,  l  hcr’strw' 
the  i  hilofopher  s  1  ower  was  one.  It  feems,  he  fa  vs  er 
not  to  be  very  anoint  •  _ •  i  r  ,  /  ’bed. 
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not  to  be  very  ancient  ;  neither  the  materials’ of  which 1 
it  confifts,  nor  the  mode  of  arcliitefture,  bearing  any  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Th- 
fnrroundmg  plain  feems  to  confift  entirely  of  a  black 
“ind  ‘"termixed  with  pieces  of  fcoria,  which  have  been 
formerly  thrown  out  by  the  volcano.  Beyond  that 
p  ain  which  nfes  gentiy,  appears  a  cone,  tL  fummit 
of  which  is  the  volcanic  crater.  When  viewed  from  r>  ,39 
the  fouth  fide,  on  which  they  ftood,  this  crater  foems 
to  connit  of  a  number  of  fmall  hills.  Into  thefe  it  was  crater.0 
broken  by  the  enuffion  of  the  boiling  torrent  in  the 
year  1755.  When  difeharged  from  the  ciater,  thefe 
waters  fpread  towards  the  right,  and  at  the  diftance 

height^1  C  eaftwi4rd  fdl  ln  a  t£lfcade  flom  a  prodigious 

I  he  violence  of  the  wind  beginning  now  to  abate  p 
little,  the  travellers  fet  out  for  the  very  fummit,  in  or- 
der  to  taite  a  view  of  the  great  crater;  in  which  journey 


.{our 
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(our  author  fays)  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  people, 
who  have  never  engaged  in  fuch  enterprifes,  compre¬ 
hend  all  the  obftacles  they  had  to  encounter.  This 
cone  (the  little  mountain  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
.Hamilton)  is  compofed  of  afhes,  fand,  and  pozzolano, 
thrown  up  at  different  times  by  the  volcano.  The  ma¬ 
terials  are  fo  loofe,  that  the  adventurous  travellerNfinks 
about  mid-leg  at  every  ftep,  and  is  in  conftant  terror 
of  being  fwallovved  up.  At  laft,  when  the  fummit  is 
readied,  the  fulphureous  exhalations,  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  emitted  from  the  pores  of  the  mountain,  threa¬ 
ten  fuffocation,  and  irritate  the  fauces  and  lungs  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  produce  a  very  troublefome  and  mcef- 
fant  cough.  The  loofenefs  of  the  foil,  which  gives 
way  under  the  feet,  obliges  the  traveller,  every  now 
and  then,  to  throw  himfelf  flat  on  his  belly,  that  fo  he 
may  be  in  lefs  danger  of  finking.  In  this  pofture  our 
author  viewed  the  wide  unfathomable  gulph  in  the 
middle  of  the  crater;  but  could  difeover  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  which  iffued  from  a  number  of 
fmall  apertures  fcattered  all  around,  and  accompanied 
Def'cription  with  a  kind  of  noife.  Another  and  more  dreadful 
cf  thehor-  found,  how  ever,  iffues  from  the  bowels  of  the  volcano, 
and  which,  according  to  our  author,  “flrikesthe  heart 
iiTuiiig'from  with  terror,  fo  that  all  the  ftrength  of  reafon  is  necef- 
the  burning  farv  to  prevent  the  obfei  ver  from  flying  with  preci- 
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pTtation*  from  fuch  a  dreadful  place.”’  Several  travel¬ 
lers  who  had  vifited  this  cone  before  him,  were  fo  ter¬ 
rified  by  thefe  dreadful  founds,  that  they  fled  with 
the  utmoft  hafte  till  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 

mountain.  - 

Our  author  compares  thefe  founds  to  a  dilcharge  ot 
cannon  in  the  wide  abyfs ;  the  noife  of  which  is  re¬ 
bellowed  throughout  all  the  caverns,  and  produce  a 
found  perhaps  the  moft  alarming  that  can  be  imagined; 
and  during  the  fhort  l'pact  in  which  he  hilened,  fede¬ 
ral  of  thefe  difeharges  were  heard  to  follow  one  another 

almoft  uninterruptedly.  . 

This  dreadful  noife,  our  author,  with  very  great 
probability,  fuppofes  to  be  occafioned  by  the  explo- 
fions-of  the  internal  fire,  or,  as  he  calls  it-  the  focus  of 
the  volcano  ;  which,  (hiking  againft  the  fides  ot  thefe 
lrmnenfe  caverns,  the  founds  produced  are  re-echoed 
through  tlieir  cavities,  and  probably  multiplied  in  an 
extraordinary  manner;  fo  that  what  would  be  only  a 
flight  explofion  in  the  open  air,  occalions  a  lound  more 
'tremendous  than  the  loudeft  thunder.  To  fuch  as  are 
convinced  of  this,  and  have  fufficient  courage  to  rei.it 
the  firfl  impreffions  which  thefe  founds  muft  unavoidably 
occafion,  they  will  in  a  fhort  time  not  only  appear 
exceedingly  fubliu.e,  but,  by  their  variety  even  fome- 
what  agreeable.  “  They  enable  us  (fays  our  author) 
to  form  fome  conception  of  the  fpace  through  which 
they  muft  pafs  before  they  reach  the  ear,  and  ot  the 
vaft  extent  and  width  of  the  hollows  of  the  mountain.’ 

Having  for  fome  time  contemplated  this  awful  fpec- 
tacle  our  author  wifhed  tomeafure  the  crater  by  walk¬ 
ing  round  it ;  but  found  this  impoffible.  On  the  north 
fide  the  fuifyee  is  hard  and  fmooth,  the  afhes  having 
been  fo  far  diflolved  by  the  moifture  deposed  by  the 
fmoke  as  to  cement  into  one  umiorm  mats.  I  his  is 
fometimes  diffolvtd  even  into  a  fluid  ftate,  in  f  ch  a 
manner  as  to  run  down  the  fines  of  the  cone  ;  fo  that 
after  fevc  ral  attempts,  he  was  at  lafl  obliged  to  abandon 

Fig  "2.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  crater  of  Etna  taken 
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on  the  brink  of  the  eaft  fide.  The  fore-ground  (a  a)  of  ^ 

the  figure  is  one  divifion  of  the  crater.  Beyond  it  are 
two  eminences  b  and  cy  higher  than  that  on  which  fome  p 
human  figures  are  xeprefented.  All  the  three  form 
triangle  nearly  equilateral;  but,  when  viewed  from  any  figure  of  the 
conflderable  diffance,  only  two  of  them  can  befeen;  for  crater, 
which  reafon  the  Sicilians  have  termed  the  mountain 
bicornay  or  double-horned. 

The  fmoke,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure,  iffues  from 
all  quarters,  either  from  chinks  or  holes  fcattered  over 
the  whole  crater.  But  the  fituation  of  the  principal 
mouth  is  in  the  midft  of  the  three  eminences.  Its 
diameter,  when  our  author  vi'ited  this  mountain,  was 
only  about  6o  feet,  and  fo  filled  with  fmoke  that  no¬ 
thing  remarkable  could  be  difeovered.  From  the  height 
</,  the  rock  fituated  on  the  left  fide  of  the  print,  and 
on  which  the  human  figures  are  reprefented,  all  the 
way  to  the  rock  e  on  the  right,  the  diffance  is  no  more 
than  900  feet.  Our  author  obferved  that  the  cone  is 
not  exa£lly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  but  is  fituated 
more  towards  the  north  than  the  fouth.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  crofs  the  central  valley /,  on  account  of  the 
loofenefs  of  the  ground,  and  that  there  was  no  obje& 
apparently  worthy  of  the  rifle  he  muft  run  in  fo  doing. 

At  the  nearefl  view  he  took,  it  was  only  obferved  that 
there  was  fnow  lying  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  though  the 
heat  which  other* ife  prevailed  feemed  to  be  very  intenfe. 

The  fmoke  which  iffues  from  the  crater  of  Etna  is 
generally  carried  in  a  dire£tion  from  fouth  to  north; 
and,  as  it  brings  along  with  it  a  conflderable  quantity 
of  water,  the  latter,  condenfed  by  the  cold  winds, 
runs  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain  in  plentiful  ftream3, 
and  often  leaves  pretty  permanent  marks  of  its  courfe.  ^ 

In  this  manner  he  accounts  for  the  great  eruption  E-up-ion  ef 
of  water  in  1755,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  oc- water  m 
cafioned  only  by  an  unufual  quantity  of  water  falling  into  ^35^ 
the  burning  focus  of  the  mountain,  there  rarehed  mtofor# 
fleam,  and  afterwards  condenfed  by  the  eoldnefs  of  the 

atmofphere.  .  ^  .  , 

Like  other  travellers  to  mount  Etna,  this  gentleman  Southjmd 
found  the  wind  blowing  from  the  fouth  ;  and  he  is  prcvajent 
opinion  that  a  fouthwind  blows  here  more  frequently  on  t^e  t0p 
than  any  other,  as  he  did  not  obferve  any  channels  cut  of  Etna, 
by  the  water  on  any  other  fide  than  the  north.  He  had 
feveral  opportunities  of  making  this  obfervation,  having 
frequently  vifited  the  top  of  Etna,  and  always  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  the  crater.  The  fand  on  the  eaft  and  well 
fides  was  always  loofe,  while  that  on  the  north  was 
compacted  into  a  folid  body.  The  three  fummits  were 
of  a  later  date  than  the  reft  of  the  crater,,  having  been 
probably  thrown  up  by  fome  eruption  which  had  burft 
it  afunder.  The  black  fpots  on  the  fore-ground  repre- 
fent  a  number  of  hillocks  about  the  fize  of  mole-hills, 
from  which  a  fulphureous  vapour  conftantly  iffues,  and 
by  which  the  adjacent  ground  is  tinged  of  an  ochery 
colour.  This  vapour  iffues  from  the  crevices  with  a 
kind  of  hollow  whiffling  noife  ;  which  with  the  volca¬ 
nic  thunder,  fmoke,  and  noxious  fmefl,  render  it  very 
difagreeable  to  ftay  here  even  for  a  few  moments.  ^  * 

The  fmoke  is  reprefented  in  the  figure  precifely  as  it 
did  on  the  day  that  he  afeended,  which  was  very  warm. 

But  it  does  not  always  rife  in  this  manner ;  for  when 
the  cold  is  very  intenfe,  it  colleds  into  a  body,  and 
thickens  around  the  edge  of  the  crater:  on  which  oc- 
cafions  it  is  condenfed  into  water,  which  diffufes  it  felt 
around  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  mixing  with  the 
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afhes  converts  them  into  a  kind  of  clay.  The  cold 

\ -  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  fo  intenfe,  that  travel- 

45  lers  very  often  find  their  clothes  infufficient  to  protect 
Sproduced°  ^em  1  and  [t  remarkable  that  fuch  intenfe  cold  is  al- 
by  a  fouth  ways  produced  by  a  fouth  wind.  The  day  that  our 
wind.  author  took  his  draught,  the  wind  blew  faintly  from 
the  north. 

(theCftrata°  The  hafe  mount  Etna,  according  to  M.  Houel’s 
!at  the  foot  obfervations,  confifts  of  alternate  layers  of  lava  and  ma* 
of  Mount  rine  fubftances,  which  have  been  depofited  fuccelfively 
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one  upon  another.  Thefe  alternate  layers  extend  to 
an  unknown  depth.  They  muft  indeed  go  as  far  down 
as  the  level  of  the  ftratum  of  lava  which  was  difeharged 
by  the  volcano  at  its  firft  origin.  The  laft  depofited 
by  the  fea  is  a  range  of  calcareous  mountains  of  a  con- 
fiderable  height,  and  which  are  placed  on  a  bafis  of 
lava.  Beneath  that  layer  of  lava  is  another  of  fea- 
pebbles,  which  are  well  known  to  be  rounded  by  their 
attrition  again  ft  one  another  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves.  This  layer  is  of  confiderable  depth,  and  lies 
upon  a  yellowifh  rock  confifting  of  a  fpecies  of  indura¬ 
ted  fand.  The  river  Simeto  flows  over  this  rock, 
which  it  has  cut  away  confiderably.  That  part  which 
is  at  prefent  the  bed  of  the  river  is  much  higher  than 
the  bafe  of  Etna  that  is  on  a  level  with  the  fea  ;  and 
not  the  lead  thing  occurs  to  fuggeft  an  idea  of  what 
has  been  the  primary  bafe  of  the  volcano.  The  marine 
fubftances,  already  taken  notice  of,  lie  nearly  in  an  ho¬ 
rizontal  dire&ion,  more  or  lefs  fo  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  furface  on  which  they  have  been  depofited. 

Etna  abounds  very  much  with  fprings,  fountains, 
and  even  rivers  of  confiderable  magnitude.  Our  au¬ 
thor  has  computed,  that  if  all  the  water  flowing  down 
the  fides  of  this  mountain  were  colledled,  it  would  fill 
the  channel  of  a  river  36  feet  broad  and  6  in  depth. 
Many  of  the  fprings  afford  fine  fait  ;  fome  are  very 
pure,  and  others  are  impregnated  with  noxious  fub- 
flances ;  while  others  are  remarkable  for  their  ufe  in 
Eyeing  particular  colours. 

Thence  “  It  *s  w0rthy  not^ce  (fays  our  author),  that 
ch  a  large  ftreams  of  water,  fome  of  them  more  copious,  others  more 
lamity  of  fcanty,  are  feen  to  iffue  at  all  different  degrees  of  height, 
ater  is  de- from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  — 
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and,  percolating  through  the  earth,  give  birth  to  thofe 
numerous  dreams  in  quedion. 

A  volcano,  according  to  my  ideas,  cannnot  fubfid 
without  water ;  nor  can  water  occupy  a  place  in  any 
volcanic  focus  without  being  changed  into  vapour.  But 
before  that  water  can  make  its  appearance,  except  in 
the  form  of  fmoke,  it  mud  have  filled  the  whole  vol¬ 
canic  cavern,  and  mud  have  been  forcibly  preded  by 
the  action  of  the  fire  againd  its  fides:  it  mud  next 
have  condenfed,  and  affumed  the  form  of  water ;  in 
which  date  it  mud  have  penetrated  through  the  in¬ 
clined  layers  of  fand  and  pozzolano  which  intervene 
betwixt  the  different  drata  of  lava  ;  for  thefe  drata  lie 
one  above  another,  and  are  full  of  chinks,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prefent  to  the  eye  an  appearance  pretty 
much  refembli ng  that  of  the  infide  of  a  tiled  roof.” 
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It  has  been  a  quellion,  Whether  the  eruptions  ofEruptiom 
mount  Etna  were  more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in  ino-of  Etna 
dern  times  ?  At  firft  it  feems  impoflible  to  give  a  pre-  more  fre‘ 
cife  anfwer  to  fuch  a  quedion;  but  when  we  coiifidcr, S/than 
that  the  matter  in  the  volcanic  focus  was  then  greater  n»w. ' 
in  quantity  than  at  prefent,  in  proportion  to  the  fpace 
which  it  occupied;  that  the  cavities  were  then  fooner 
filled  with  vapour ;  and  that  the  centre  of  the  focus 
was  then  lefs  remote,  we  will  not  hefitate  to  pronounce, 
that  in  earlier  times  the  eruptions  were  more  fiequent 
as  well  as  more  copious. 

We  fhall  clofe  this  article  with  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  different  eruptions  from  mount  Etna  which  are 
found  upon  record. 

1.  The  fird  mentioned  in  hidory,  is  that  of  which  . 
Diodorus  Siculus  fpeaks,  but  without  fixing-  the 

riod  ..  which  it  h.pprd.  That  emptloi.,8  E.STS? 
obliged  the  oicani,  who  then  inhabited  Sicily,  to  for-  earlieft  pe- 
fake.  the  eadern,  and  retire  to  the  fouthern,  part  o{ri0^ 
the  ifiand.  A  long  time  after  that,  the  Sicilians,  a 
people  of  Italy,  migrated  into  Sicily,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  had  been  left 
defert  by  the  Sicani. 

2.  The  fecond  eruption  known  to  have  iffued  from 

this  volcano,  is  the  fird  of  the  three  mentioned  by 
1  hucydides  ;  of  none  of  which  he  fixes  the  date, 
mentioning  only  in  general,  that  from  the  arrival  of 
the  fird  Greek  colonies  that  fettled  in  Sicily  (which 
was  in  the  i  ith  Olympiad,  and  correfponds  to  the 
734fh  year  before  the  Chridian  era),  to  the  88th 
Olympiad,  or  the  year  425  before  Chrid,  Etna  at 
three  different  times  difeharged  torrents  of  fire.  This 
fecond  eruption  happened,  according  to  Eufebius,  in 
the  days  of  Phalaris,  in  the  565th  year  before  the 
Chridian  era.  The  affertion  of  Eufebius  is  confirmed 
by  a  letter  from  that  tyrant  to  the  citizens  of  Catania, 
and  the  anfwer  of  the  Catanians  (if,  after  Bentley’s 
Differtations  'againd  their  authenticity,  any  credit  be 
due  to  the  Epidles  of  Phalaris).  But  Diodorus  gives 
both  thefe  pieces.  & 

.  3-  The  third,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the  three  men¬ 
tioned  by  Thucydides,  happened  in  the  65th  Olym¬ 
piad,  in  the  477th  year  before  the  Chridian  era,  when 
Xantippus  was  archon  at  Athens.  It  was  in  this  fame 
year  the  Athenians  gained  their  boaded  viAory  over 
Xerxes’s  general  Mardonius  near  Platrea.  Both  the 
eruption  of  the  volcano  and  the  victory  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  are  commemorated  in  an  ancient  infeription  on 
a  marble  table  which  dill  remains.  7\n  ancient  medal 
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in  fummer,  when  very  little  rain  falls  for  three  or  four 
months,  or  when  perhaps  for  that  fpace  there  is  no 
rain  at  all,  and  for  three  of  which  at  leaft  there  is  not 
an  ounce  of  fnow  melted  ;  even  then  a  great  number 
of  rivulets  continue  to  flow  down  the  fides  of  Etna  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  number  of  ftreams,  external  and 
fub terraneous,  each  of  them  feveral  feet  wide,  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accounts  of  the  country  people,  plenti- 
tifnlly  fupplied  with  water. 

li  As  the  trifling  quantity  of  fnow  which  is  melt¬ 
ed  here  even  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  and  the  ftill 
fmaller  quantity  depofred  by  the  clouds,  would  be 
totally  infufficient  to  fiipply  thofe  ftreams,  and  muft 
be  all  abforbed  by  the  earth  for  the  fupport  of  vege¬ 
tation,  thofe  ftreams  muft  proceed  from  fome  other 
caufe,  whofe  effe&s  are  more  copious  and  perma- 
This  caufe  is  the  evaporation  of  thofe  aque- 
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iduced  °US  Partl*c^es  which  arife  from  the  conftant  ebulli- 
■the  in  ti°n  at  the  bottom  of  the  volcanic  focus.  Thefe  if- 
mi  eva  fuing  out  at  the  great  crater,  and  at  innumerable  chinks 
ation  of  in  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  are  foon  condenfed  by 
moun-  the  co]^  Qf  that  elevated  region  of  the  atmofphere, 
Vol.VII.  Parti. 


ex- 
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exhibits  a  reprefentation  of  an  aHonifhing  deed  to  which 
that  eruption  gave  occafion.  Two  heroic  youths 
boldly  ventured  into  the  midH  of  the  flames  to  fave 
their  parents.  Their  names,  which  well  deferved  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  future  ages,  were  Amphinomus  and 
Anaphis.  The  citizens  of  Catania  rewarded  fo  noble 
a  deed  with  a  temple  and  divine  honours.  Seneca, 
Sill  us  Italicus,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  other  ancient 
authors,  mention  the  heroifm  of  the  youths  with  jull 
applaufe. 

4.  The  fourth  eruption,  the  third  and  lad  of  thofe 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  broke  out  in  the  88th  O- 
lympiad,  in  the  425th  year  before  the  Chridian  era. 
It  laid  wade  the  territory  of  Catania. 

5.  The  fifth  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Obfequens  and 
Orofius,  who  date  it  in  the  confulihip  of  Sergius  F11I- 
vius  Flaccus  and  Quintus  Calpurnius  Pifo,  nearly  133 
years  before  the  Chridian  era.  It  was  confiderable  ; 
but  no  peculiar  fads  are  related  concerning  it. 

6.  In  the  confulfhip  of  Lucius  Emilius  Lepidus  and 
Lucius  Auielius  Oredes,  in  the  125th  year  before  the 
Chridian  era,  Sicily  differed  by  a  violent  earthquake. 
Such  a  deluge  of  fire  dreamed  from  Etna  as  to  render 
the  adjoining  fea  into  which  it  poured  abfolutely  hot. 
Orofius  fays,  that  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ft  flics  were 
dedroyed  by  it.  Julius  Obfequens  relates,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ifles  of  Lipari  eat  fuch  a  number  of 
thofe  t: flies,  as  to  fuffer,  in  confequence  of  it,  by  a  did 
temper  which  proved  very  generally  mortal. 

7.  Four  years  after  the  lad  mentioned,  the  city  of 
Catania  was  defolated  by  another  eruption  not  ltfs 
violent.  Orofius  relates,  that  the  roofs  of  the  houfes 
were  broken  down  by  the  burning  afhes  which  fell 
upon  them.  It  was  fo  dreadfully  ravaged,  that  the 
Romans  found  it  ncceffary  to  grant  the  inhabitants  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  to 
enable  them  to  repair  it. 

8.  A  Ihort  time  before  the  death  of  Caefar,  in  the 
43d  year  before  Jefus  Chrift,  there  was  an  eruption 
from  mount  Etna.  Livy  mentions  it.  It  was  not 
didinguifhed  by  any  thing  extraordinary.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  confidered  as  an  omen  of  the  death  of  Cacfar. 

9.  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Caligula,  mentions  an 
eruption  from  mount  Etna  which  happened  in  the 
AOth  year  after  the  Chridian  era.  The  emperor  fled 
on  the  very  night  on  which  it  happened,  from  Meffina, 
where  he  at  that  time  happened  to  be. 

10.  Carrera  relates,  that  in  the  year  253,  there  was 
an  eruption  from  mount  Etna. 

1 1 .  He  fpeaks  of  another  in  the  year  420;  which  is 
alfo  mentioned  by  Photius. 

P2.  In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  812, 
there  was  an  eruption  from  Etna.  Geoffrey  of  Viter¬ 
bo  mentions  it  in  his  Chronicle. 

13.  In  the  year  1 169,  on  the  4th  of  February,  about 
day  break,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Sicily,  which 
was  felt  as  far  as  Reggio,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
ftrait.  Catania  was  reduced  by  it  to  ruins;  and  in 
that  city  more  than  15,000  fouls  perifhed.  The  bi- 
fhop,  with  44  monks  of  the  order  of  St  Benedift,  were 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  roof  of  the  church  of 
St  Agatha.  Many  cattles  in  the  territories  of  Catania 
and  Syracufe  were  overturned;  new  rivers buift  forth, 
and  anci.ent  rivers  difappeared.  The  ridge  of  the 
mountain  was  obferved  to  fink  in  on  the  fide  next 


Taormina.  The  fpring  of  Arethnfa,  fo  famous  for  the 
purity  and  fweetnefsof  its  waters,  then  became  muddy 
and  brackifh.  The  fountain  of  Ajo,  which  rifes  from 
the  village  of  Saraceni,  ceafed  to  flow  for  two  hours  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  the  water  guflred  out  more  copi- 
oufly  than  before.  Its  waters  affume  i  a  blood  colour, 
and  retained  it  for  about  an  hour.  At  Medina,  the 
fea,  without  any  confiderable  agitation,  retired  a  good 
way  within  its  ordinary  limits  ;  but  foon  after  return¬ 
ing,  it  rofe  beyond  them,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  entered  the  llreets  through  the  gates.  A 
number  of  people  who  had  fled  to  the  fhore  for  fafety 
were  fvvallowed  up  by  the  waves.  Ludovico  Aurclio 
relates,  that  the  vines,  corn,  and  trees  of  all  forts,  were 
burnt  up,  and  the  fields  covered  over  with  fuch  a 
quantity  of  Hones  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

14.  Twelve  years  after  this,  in  the  year  1181,  a 
dreadful  eruption  iffued  from  Etna  on  the  tall  fide. 
Streams  oi  fire  ran  down  the  declivity  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  encircled  the  church  of  St  Stephen,  but  with¬ 
out  burning  it. 

Nicolas  Speciale,  who  relates,  though  he  did  not  fee, 
this  event,  was  witnefs  to  another  conflagration  on 
Etna  48  years  after  this,  in  the  year  1329,  on  the  23d 
of  June,  of  which  he  has  given  a  defeription. 

1 5  On  that  day,  fays  he,  about  the  hour  of  vef- 
pers,  Etna  was  ftrongly  convulfed,  and  uttered  dread¬ 
ful  noifes  ;  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  but  all  Sicily,  were  itruck  with  contternation  arid 
alarm.  On  a  hidden,  a  terrible  blaze  of  fire  iffued 
from  the  fouthern  fummit,  and  fpread  over  the  rocks 
of  Mazarra,  which  are  always  covered  with  fnow. 
Together  with  the  fire,  there  appeared  a  great  deal  of 
fmoke.  After  fun-fet,  the  flames  and  the  Hones 
that  iffued  out  with  them  were  feen  to  touch  the 
clouds.  The  fire  making  way  for  itfelf  with  the  mod 
furious  impetuofity,  burnt  up  or  reduced  to  ruins  all 
thofe  Hru&ures  which  the  piety  of  former  times  had 
confecrated  to  the  Deity.  The  earth  yawning,  fvvallow- 
up  a  great  many  fprings  and  rivulets.  Many  of  the 
rocks  on  the  fhore  of  Mafcali  were  fhaken  and  dallied 
into  the  fea.  A  fuccefiion  of  thefe  calamities  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  15th  of  July,  when  the  bowels  of  Etna 
were  again  heard  to  rebellow.  The  conflagration  of 
Mazarra  Hill  went  on  unextinguifhed.  The  earth 
opened  near  the  church  of  St  John,  called  II  P apart - 
necca ;  on  the  fouth  fide  fire  iffued  from  the  gap  with 
great  violence  :  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  day,  the 
fun  was  obfeured  from  morning  to  evening  with  clouds 
of  fmoke  and  afhes,  as  entirely  as  in  an  eclipfe.  Ni¬ 
colas  Speciale  went  towards  the  new-opened  crater,  to 
obferve  the  fire  and  the  burning  Hones  which  were 
iffuing  from  the  volcano.  The  earth  rebellowed  and 
tottered  under  his  feet  ;  and  lie  faw  red-hot  Hones 
iftue  four  times  fucceffively  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  from 
the  crater,  with  a  thundering  noife,  the  like  of  which, 
lie  fays,  he  had  never  before  heard. 

In  a  few  days  after  this,  all  the  adjacent  fields  were 
burnt  up  by  a  fliower  of  fire  and  fulphureous  afhes  ; 
and  both  birds  and  quadrupeds  being  thus  left  deHi- 
tute  of  food,  died  in  great  numbers.  A  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fifties  likewife  died  in  the  rivers  and  the  conti¬ 
guous  parts  of  the  fea.  “  I  cannot  think  (fays  he)  that 
either  Babylon  or  Sodom  was  deHroved  with  fuch  aw¬ 
ful 
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ful  fe  verity.”  The  north  wi‘nds,  which  blew  at  the 
time,  carried  the  afhes  as  far  as  Malta.  Many  perfoiis 
of  both  fexes  died  of  terror. 

1 6.  Scarce  had  four  years  elapfed  after  this  terrible 
event,  when.  Etna  made  a  new  explofion,  and  dif- 
charged  vollies  of  Hones,  cauflng  the  neighbouring 
fields  to  tremble.  H  his  happened  in  the  year  1333. 

17.  Forty-eight  years  after  this,  on  the  25th  of 
Auguft  1381,  an  eruption  from  Etna  fpread  its  rava¬ 
ges  over  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Catania,  and 
burnt  up  the  olive-yards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city. 

.  J8.  In  the  year  1444,  63  years  after  the  laft  erup¬ 
tion,  a  torrent  of  lava  iflued  from  Etna  and  ran  to¬ 
wards  Catania.  The  mountain  fhook;  and  the  fhocks 
were  fo  violent,  that  feveral  huge  maffes  of  rock  were 
broken  from  its  fummit,  and  hurled  into  the  abyfs 
with  a  tremendous  noife. 

19.  After  this  Etna  was  fcarce  at  reft  for  18  months 

or  2  years.  On  Sunday  the  25th  of  September  1446, 
about  an  hour  after  fun-fet,  an  eruption  iffued  from 
the  place  called  La  Pietra  di  Ma%arra .  This  erup¬ 
tion  was  foon  over.  r 

20.  On  the  following  year,  1447,  on  the  21ft  of 
September,  there  was  another,  with  a  good  deal  of 
fire  ;  but  this  eruption  was  likewife  of  fliort  dura- 
tion. 

2  '•  Etna  now  ceafed  to  emit  fire,  and  that  for  a 
confiderable  time.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  not 
only  afcended  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  but 
even,  if  we  may  credit  accounts,  went  down  into  the 
fiery  gulph,  and  believed  the  volcanic  matter  to  be  now 
cxhaufted:  But  on  the  25th  of  April  1536,  near  a 
century  from  the  flight  eruption  in  1447,  a  ftrong 
wina  arofe  from  the  weft,  and  a  thick  cloud,  reddifh 
in  the  middle,  appeared  over  the  fummit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  At  the  very  fame  inftant  a  large  body  of  fire 
iffued  from  the  abyfs,  and  fell  with  the  noife  and  rapi¬ 
dity  of  a  toirent  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  breaking  down  the  rocks,  and  deftroyino-  the 
flocks  and  every  other  animal  that  w#  expofed  To  its 
fury.  From  the  fame  crater,  on  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  there  ifTued  at  the  fame  time  a  ftream  of 
fire  more  terrible  than  the  other,  and  held  its  courfe 
towards  the  weft.  It  run  over  Bronte,  Adrans,  and 
Caltelli.  It  confifted  entirely  of  fulphur  and  bitu¬ 
men.  On  the  fame  day  the  church  of  St  Leon,  which 
ltocd  111  a  wood,  was  firft  demolifhed  by  the  fhocks 
of  the  earthquake,  and  its  ruins  after  that  confumed 
by  the  fire.  Many  chafms  were  opened  in  the  Tides 
of  the  mountain  ;  and  from  thofe  iffued  fire  and  burn¬ 
ing  itones,  which  darted  up  into  the  air  with  a  noife 
like  that  produced  by  a  fmart  difcharge  of  artillery. 

1‘  ran cis  Negro  de  Piazza,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  who 
Jived  at  Lentmi,  wifhing  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the 
eruptions,  and  to  make  fome  obfervations  which  he 
thought  might  be  of  confequence,  was  carried  off  and 
burnt  to  afhes  by  a  volley  of  the  burning  ftones.  This 
conflagration  of  Etna  lailed  fome  weeks. 

22.  In  lefs  than  a  year,  on  the  1 7th  of  April  1  347, 
the  river  Simeto  fwelled  fo  amazingly  as  to  overflow 
the  adjacent  plains,, and  carry  off  the  country  people  and 
tneir  cattle  and  other  animals.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
count]  7  around  Paterno,  the  neighbouring  caftles,  and 
more  than  500  houfes,  were  deltroyed  by  the  ravages 
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of  the  river  ;  and  moft  of  the  wood  was  tort)  up 


by  the  roots  by  violent  blafts  of  wind.  Thefe  rava¬ 
ges  of  the  elements  were  occafioned  by  Etna,  which 
on  the  nth  of  the  following  month  was  rent  in 
feveral  places,  difclofing  fiery  gulphs,  and  pouring 
out  a  deluge  of  fire  in  more  terrible  torrents  than  thofe 
of  the  preceding  year.  They  directed  their  courfe  to- 
wards  the  monaltery  of  St  Nicholas d’ Arena;  deftroy- 
ed  the  gardens  and  vineyards;  and  proceeding  onwards 
towards  Nicolofi,  burnt  Montpellieri  and  Fallica,  and 
deftroyed  the  vineyards  and  moft  of  the  inhabitants. 
When  the  conflagration  ceafed,  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain  funk  inwards  with  fuch  a  noife,  that  all 
the  people  in  the  illand  believed  the  laft  day  to  be 
arrived  and  prepared  for  their  end  by  extreme  unc¬ 
tion.  i  hefe  dreadful  difturbances  continued  through  the 
whole  year,  more  especially  in  the  months  of  July  and 

uguft,  during  which  all  Sicily  was  in  mourning.  The 

lmoke,  the  noife,  and  the  fhocks  of  the  earthquake, 
affected  the  whole  ifland  ;  and  if  Filotes  may  be  be¬ 
lieved,  who  relates  this  event,  many  of  the  Sicilians 
were  (truck  deaf  by  the  noife.  Many  ftructures 
were  demolifhed  ;  and  among  others  the  caftle  of 
Corleone,  though  more  than  25  leagues  diftant  from 
the  volcano. 

.  23‘  Luring  the  fucceeding  30  years  there  was  no 
dilturbance  of  this  nature.  At  the  end  of  that  fpace, 
Sicily  was  alarmed  by  a  new  eruption  from  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Etna  difeharged  new  ftreams  of  fire,  and  cover¬ 
ed  the  adjacent  country  with  volcanic  afhes,  which  en¬ 
tirely  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  hufbandman. 

24.  In  the  year  1579,  Etna  renewed  its  ravages: 
but  no  particular  account  of  the  damage  which  it  did 
upon  this  occafion  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us. 

25.  Twenty-five  years  had  elapfed,  when  Etna,  in 
the  month  of  June  1603,  flamed  with  new  fury.  Pe¬ 
ter  Carrera  affirms,  that  it  continued  to  emit  flamfes 
for  the  fpace  of  33  years,  till  1636,  without  interruo- 
tion,  but  not  always  with  the  fame  violence.  In  1607 
the  ftreams  of  lava  which  flowed  from  it  deftroyed  the 
woods  and  vineyards  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain, 
in  1609,  they  turned  their  courfe  towards  Aderno, 
and  deftroyed  a  part  of  the  foreft  del  Pino,  and  a  part 
of  the  wood  called  la  Sciambrita,  with  many  vineyards 
in  the  diftria  Cofterna.  Thofe  torrents  of  lava  con¬ 
tinued  to  flow  for  three  months.  In  the  year  1614, 
a  new  effort  of  the  fubterraneous  fire  opened  another 
crater,  from  which  fire  was  difeharged  on  Randazzo, 
in  the  diftria  called  il  Piro.  The  fire  continued  to 
name  for  ioor  12  years  longer. 

26.  The  fame  Peter  Carrera  relates,  that  a  dreadful 
conflagratum  happened  in  the  year  1664,  of  which  he 
liimfeli  was  witnefs.  It  happened  on  the  13th  ofDe- 
cember,  and  lafted  without  interruption,  but  with  dif- 
ffrent  degrees  of  violence,  till  the  end  of  May  1678. 
But  in  1669  the  inhabitants  of  Nicolofi  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  forfake  their  houfes,  which  tumbled  down  foon 
after  they  left  them.  The  crater  on  the  fummit  of 
Ltna  had  not  at  this  time  a  threatening  afpedl,  and 
every  thing  there  continued  quiet  till  the  27th  of 
March  :  but  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  night,  the  air  was  obferved  to  become  dark  over 
the  village  la  Pedara  and  all  that  neighbourhood: 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  thought  that  an 
almolt  total  eclipfe  was  taking  place.  Soon  after  fun- 

13  2  fet, 
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Etna.  fet,  frequent  fhocks  of  earthquake  began  to  be  felt ; 

— v'™'"'  thefe  were  at  firft  weak,  but  continued  till  day-break 
to  become  more  and  more  terrible.  Nicolofi  was  more 
affe&ed  than  any  other  tra&  of  country  on  that  fide 
of  Etna  :  about  noon  every  houfe  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  ;  the  inhabitants  fled  in  confirmation,  and  in¬ 
voking  the  prote&ion  of  heaven.  On  the  ioth  of 
March  a  chafm  feveral  miles  in  length,  and  five  or  fix 
feet  wide,  opened  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain  ;  from 
which,  about  two  hours  before  day,  there  arofe  a  bright 
light,  and  a  very  ftrong  fulphureous  exhalation  was  dif- 
fufed  through  the  atmofphere. 

About  1 1  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fame  day,  after 
dreadful  fhocks  of  earthquake,  a  crater  was  opened  on 
the  hill  called  des  Noifettes ,  from  which  there  iffued 
huge  volumes  of  fmoke,  not  accompanied  with  fire, 
afhes,  or  ilones,  but  with  loud  and  frequent  claps  of 
thunder,  difplaying  all  the  different  phenomena  with 
which  thunder  is  at  different  times  attended.  And 
what  was  very  remarkable,  the  chafm  was  formed  on 
the  fouth  fide,  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  fame  day  another  chafm  was  form¬ 
ed  two  miles  lower,  from  which  iffued  a  great  deal  of 
fmoke,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  noife  and  earth¬ 
quake.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  four 
other  chafms  were  opened  towards  the  fouth,  in  the 
fame  dire&ion,  accompanied  during  their  formation 
with  the  fame  phenomena,  and  extending  all  the  way 
to  the  hill  called  la  Fufara, 

About  i  2  paces  beyond  that,  another  of  the  fame 
kind  was  formed.  On  the  fucceeding  night,  a  black 
fmoke,  involving  a  quantity  of  ftones,  iffued  from 
this  laft  chafm  ;  it  difcharged  at  the  fame  time 
flakes  of  a  dark  earth-coloured  fpongy  matter,  which 
became  hard  after  they  fell.  There  iffued  from  the 
fame  gulph  a  ftream  of  lava,  which  held  its  courfe  into 
a  lake  called  la  Hardia ,  fix  miles  from  Montpellieri, 
and  on  its  way  thither  deftroyed  many  dwelling-houfes 
and  other  buildings  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

On  the  next  day,  March  l  2th,  this  ftream  of  fire 
directed  its  couife  towards  the  tradl  of  country  called 
Malpajfo ,  which  was  inhabited  by  8co  people  :  in  the 
fpace  of  20  hours  it  was  entirely  depopulated  and  laid 
wafte.  The  lava  then  took  a  new  direction,  in  which 
it  deftroyed  fome  other  villages. 

*  The  mount  of  Montpellieri  was  next  deftroyed  with 

all  the  inhabitants  upon  it. 

On  the  23d  of  the  fame  month  the  ftream  of  fire 
was  in  fome  places  two  miles  broad.  It  now  attacked 
the  large  village  of  Mazzalucia  ;  and  on  the  fame  day 
a  vaft  gulph  was  formed,  from  which  were  difcharged 
iand  or  afhes,  which  produced  a  hill  with  two  fummits, 
two  miles  in  circumference  and  150  paces  high.  It 
was  obferved  to  confift  of  yellow,  white,  black,  grey, 
red,  and  green,  ftones. 

The  new  mount  of  Nicolofi  continued  to  emit  afhes 
for  the  fpace  of  three  months  ;  and  the  quantity  dif¬ 
charged  was  fo  great  as  to  cover  all  the  adjoining  trad 
of  country  for  the  fpace  of  1 5  miles  :  fome  of  thofe 
afhes  were  conveyed  by  the  winds  as  far  as  Meflina 
and  Calabria  ;  and  a  north  wind  arifing*  covered  all  the 
fouthern  country  about  Agofta,  Lentini,  and  even  be¬ 
yond  that,  in  the  fame  manner. 

While  at  that  height  on  Nicolofi  fo  many  extraor¬ 
dinary  appeal ances  were  paffing,  the  higheft  crater 
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on  the  fummit  of  Etna  ftill  preferved  its  ufual  tran-  Etna 
quillity.  v— 

On  the  25th  of  March,  about  one  in  the  morning,  the 
whole  mountain,  even  to  the  mod  elevated  peak,  was 
agitated  by  a  moft  violent  earthquake.  The  higheft 
crater  of  Etna,  which  was  one  of  the  loftieft  parts  of 
the  mountain,  then  funk  into  the  volcanic  focus  ;  and 
in  the  place  which  it  had  occupied,  there  now  ap¬ 
peared  nothing  but  a  wide  gulph  more  than  a  mile  in 
extent,  from  which  there  iffued  enormous  maffes  of 
fmoke,  afhes,  and  ftones.  At  that  period,  according 
to  the  hiftorian  of  this  event,  the  famous  block  of  la¬ 
va  on  mount  Frumento  was  difcharged  from  the  volca¬ 
nic  focus. 

In  a  fhort  time  after,  the  torrent  of  fire,  which  flili 
continued  to  flow,  dire&ed  its  courfe  towards  Catania 
with  redoubled  noife,  and  accompanied  with  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  afhes  and  burning  ftones  than  be¬ 
fore.  For  feveral  months  many  moft  alarming  fhocks 
of  earthquake  were  felt  ;  and  the  city  was  threatened 
with  deftru&ion  by  the  torrent  of  fire.  They  in  vain 
attempted  to  turn  or  divert  its  couife  ;  the  lava  rofe 
over  the  walls,  and  entered  by  an  angle  near  the  Beuc- 
di£tine  convent  on  the  11th  of  June  following.  This 
awful  event  is  related  by  Francis  Monaco,  Charles  Man* 
cius,  Vincent  Auria,  and  Thomas  Thedefchi. 

27.  Some  years  after  this  conflagration,  a  new  burn¬ 
ing  gulph  opened  in  the  month  of  December  1682  on 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  fpread  its  lava  over 
the  hill  of  Mazarra. 

28.  On  the  24th  of  May  1686,  about  ten  in  the 
evening,  a  new  eruption  burfl  out  from  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain,  on  the  fide  conciguous  to  the  hill  del 
Bue.  Such  a  quantity  of  inflamed  matter  was  thrown 
out  as  confirmed  woods,  vineyards,  and  crops  of  grain 
for  four  leagues  round.  It  flopped  its  courfe  in  a 
large  valley  near  the  caftle  of  Mafcali.  Several  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  neighbourhood  had  afcended  a  hill  be¬ 
tween  the  wood  of  Catania  and  the  confines  of  Cirrita 
to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  lava  :  but  the  hill,  on 
a  fudden,  funk  inwards,  and  they  were  buried  alive. 

29.  Etna  was  now  long  quiet ;  for  no  lefs  a  fpace 
of  time  indeed  than  one  half  of  the  prefent  age.  In 
the  year  1755  its  eiuptions  were  renewed.  It  open¬ 
ed  near  mount  Lepra,  and  emitted  as  ufual  fire  and 
fmoke;  after  which  it  remained  quiet  only  for  eight 
years. 

30.  In  the  year  1763,  there  was  an  eruption  which 
continued  three  months,  but  with  intervals.  Etna 
was  at  firft  heard  to  rebellow.  Flames  and  clouds  of 
fmoke  were  feen  to  iffue  out,  fometimes  filver-coloured, 
and  at  other  times,  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  upon 
them,  of  a  purple  radiance  :  at  length  they  were  carried 
off  by  the  winds,  and  rained,  as  they  were  driven  before 
them,  a  fhower  of  fire  all  the  way  to  Catania  and  be¬ 
yond  it.  An  eruption  foon  burft  out;  the  principal 
torrent  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ran 
towards  the  eaft,  and  fell  into  a  deep  and  exteufive 
valley. 

The  flames  which  iffued  from  this  new  crater  af¬ 
forded  a  noble  fpetftacle.  A  pyramid  of  fire  was  feen  to 
rife  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the  air,  like  a  beautiful  ar* 
tificial  fire-work,  with  a  conftant  and  formidable  bat* 
tery,  which  lhook  the  earth  under  thofe  who  were 
ipedftators  of  the  feene.  Torrents  of  melted  matter 
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Etna,  running  down  the  Tides  of  the  mountain,  diffufed  a 
Etolia.  light  bright  as  day  through  the  darknefs  of  night. 

At  fim-rifing  the  binning  lava  was  obferved  to  have 
run  round  feme  oaks  that  were  ftill  {landing  unburnt. 
Their  leaves  were  all  withered.  Some  birds  had  fallen 
from  their  branches,  and  been  burnt  to  death.  Some 
people  call  wood  upon  the  lava,  and  it  was  immediate¬ 
ly  burnt.  This  lava  continued  hot,  and  exhaled  fmoke 
for  two  years.  For  five  years  after  this,  no  fnow  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  fummit  of  Etna. 

31.  In  the  year  1764  a  new  crater  was  opened  at  a 
great  dillance  from  mount  Etna. 

32.  In  the  year  1766  another  was  opened  at  the 
grotto  of  Paterno  :  fire,  fmoke,  and  an  iuconfiderable 
torrent  of  lava  iflued  out  of  it. 

33.  On  the  27th  of  January  1780  a  new  opening 
was  formed  two  miles  under  the  laft  mentioned  crater. 
On  the  28th  of  February,  and  the  14th  of  March,  the 
earthquake  was  renewed  on  the  north  fide,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  terrible  noifes. 

Between  the  6th  of  April  and  the  7th  of  May  the 
convulfions  were  again  renewed,  accompained  with 
noife  as  before  ;  a  quantity  of  pumice-ftones  and  fine 
fand  was  difeharged  from  it. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May  the  (hocks  were  renewed  :  on 
the  23d  a  new  crater  was  formed  on  the  fide  of  mount 
Frumento  on  the  fummit  of  Etna  ;  and  from  it  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  lava  difeharged,  which  fpread  through  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Laudunza.  It  was  200  paces  in  breadth.  Two 
other  chinks  were  opened  in  the  mountain  near  Pa- 
terno,  and  very  near  one  another.  The  lava  ifluing 
from  them  proceeded  in  the  fpace  of  feven  days  fix 
miles  ;  on  the  25th  it  had  run  nine  miles. 

A  new  crater  was  likewife  opened  on  the  25th  ; 
from  which  a  quantity  of  red-hot  (tones  continued  to 
iflue  for  half  an  hour,  and  fell  at  a  very  great  didance: 
there  proceeded  likewife  from  it  a  dream  of  lava  ; 
which,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  ran  over  a  tradt  of 
country  two  miles  in  extent. 

Several  parts  of  thofe  dreams  of  lava  were  obferved 
to  be  cool  on  the  furface,  and  formed  into  folid  mades, 
but  melted  again  by  a  new  dream  of  burning  lava, 
which  however  did  not  melt  the  old  lava. 

34.  The  lad  eruption  of  Etna  happened  in  1787, 
as  deferibed  in  the  former  article  .Etna,  p.  222,  223. 

ETOLIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  compre¬ 
hending  all  that  tradl  now  called  the  Defpotat ,  or  Little 
Greece .  It  was  parted  on  the  ead  by  the  river  Evenus, 
now  the  Fidari,  from  the  Locrenfes  Ozolae;  on  the 
wed,  from  Acarnania  by  the  Achelous;  on  the  north, 
it  bordered  on  the  country  of  the  Dorians  and  part  of 
Epirus;  and,  on  the  fouth,  extended  to  the  bay  of 
Corinth. 

The  Etolians  were  a  redlefs  and  turbulent  people  ; 
feldom  at  peace  among  themfelves,  and  .ever  at  war 
with  their  neighbours;  utter  drangers  to  all  fenfe  of 
friendfiiip  or  principles  of  honour  ;  ready  to  betray 
their  friends  upon  the  lead  profpedl  of  reaping  any  ad¬ 
vantage  from  their  treachery  :  in  (hort,  they  were  look  -  * 
ed  upon  by  the  other  dates  of  Greece  no  otherwife  than 
as  outlaws  and  public  robbers.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  bold  and  enterprifing  in  war ;  inured  to  la¬ 
bour  and  hardfhips  ;  undaunted  in  the  greated  dan¬ 
gers  ;  jealous  defenders  of  their  liberties,  for  which 
they  were,  on  all  occafions,  willing  to  venture  their 
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lives,  and  facrifice  all  that  was  mod  dear  to  them. 
They  didingui(hed  themfelves  above  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Greece,  in  oppofing  the  ambitious  defigns  of 
the  Macedonian  princes  ;  who,  after  having  reduced 
mod  of  the  other  dates,  were  forced  to  grant  the  n  a 
peace  upon  very  honourable  terms.  The  conditutiou 
of  the  Etolian  republic  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  with  a  view  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  coun¬ 
ter  alliance  ;  for  the  Etolians  bore  an  irreconcileable 
hatred  to  the  Achaeans,  and  had  conceived  no  finall 
jealoufy  at  the  growing  power  of  that  (late.  The 
Cleomenic  war,  and  that  of  the  allies,  called  the  foetal 
war ,  were  kindled  by  the  Etolians  in  the  heart  ofPe- 
loponnefus,  with  no  other  view  but  to  humble  their 
antagonifis  the  Achaeans.  In  the  latter,  they  held  out, 
with  the  abidance  only  of  the  Eleans  and  Lacedemo¬ 
nians,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  againd  the  united 
forces  of  Achaia  and  Macedon  ;  but  were  obliged  at 
lad  to  purchafe  a  peace,  by  yielding  up  to  Philip  all 
Acarnania.  As  they  parted  with  this  province  much 
againd  their  will,  they  watched  all  opportunities  of 
wreding  it  again  out  of  the  Macedonian’s  hands ;  for 
which  reafon  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome 
againd  him,  and  proved  of  great  fervice  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  their  war  with  him  :  but  growing  infolent 
upon  account  of  their  fervices,  they  made  war  upon 
the  Romans  themfelves.  By  that  warlike  nation  they 
were  overcome,  and  granted  a  peace  on  the  following 
fevere  terms:  1.  The  majedy  of  the  Roman  people 
fiiall  be  revered  in  all  Etolia.  2.  Etolia  (hall  not  dif¬ 
fer  the  armies  of  fuch  as  are  at  war  with  Rome  to  pafs 
through  her  territories,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  (hall 
be  likewife  the  enemies  of  Etolia.  3.  She  (hall,  in 
the  fpace  of  100  days,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
gidrates  of  Corcyra  all  the  prifoners  and  deferters  (he 
has,  whether  of  the  Romans  or  their  allies,  except 
fuch  as  have  been  taken  twice,  or  during  her  alliance 
with  Rome.  4.  The  Etolians  (hall  paydown  in  ready 
money,  to  the  Roman  general  in  Etolia,  200  Euboic 
talents,  of  the  fame  value  as  the  Athenian  talents,  and 
engage  to  pay  50  talents  more  within  the  fix  years  fol¬ 
lowing.  5.  They  (hall  put  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
fnl  40  fuch  hofiages  as  he  (hall  choofe  ;  none  of  whom 
(hall  be  under  12,  or  above  40  years  of  age  :  the  pre- 
tor,  the  general  of  the  horfe,  and  fuch -as  have  been 
already  hodages  at  Rome,  are  excepted  out4  of  this 
number.  6.  Etolia  (hall  renounce  all  pretenfions  to 
the  cities  and  territories  which  the  Romans  have 
conquered,  though  thofe  cities  and  territories  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Etolians.  7.  The  city  of 
Oenis,  and  its  didridf,  (hall  be  fubje&  to  the  Acar- 
nanians. 

After  the  conqueflf  of  Macedon  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  , 
they  were  reduced  to  a  much  worfe  condition;  for  not 
only  thofe  among  them,  who  had  openly  declared  for 
Perfeus,  but  fuch  as  were  only  fufpe&ed  to  have  fa¬ 
voured  him  in  their  hearts,  were  fent  to  Rome,  in  or¬ 
der  to  clear  themfelves  before  the  fenate.  There  they 
were  detained,  and  never  afterwards  differed  to  return  ■ 
into  their  native  country.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation  were  barbaroufly  aflaffi- 
nated  by  the  partifans  of  Rome,  for  no  other  crime 
but  that  of  being  fufpe&ed  to  wifh  well  to  Petfeus. 
The  Etolians  appeared  before  Paulus  jEmiiius  in  * 
mourning  habits,  and  -made  loud  complaints  of  fuch 
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but.  C°,U.ld  °b^ain  n0  redrefs:  nay’  e.d,on  ‘he  antiquity  of  their  language  as  one  of  the  bell 

titles  they  could  plead  ;  and  the  etymologifl,  by  feek- 
lng  the  true  and  original  reafon  of  the  notions  and 
ideas  fixed  to  each  word  and  expreffion,  may  often 
rurnifh  an  argument  of  antiquity,  from  the  traces  re- 
maimng  thereof,  compared  with  the  ancient  ufes.  Add, 
that  etymologies  are  neceffary  for  the  thorough  under- 
ltandmg  of  a  language.  For,  to  explain  a  term  pre- 
cnely,  there  feems  a  neceffity  for  recurring  to  its  iirft 
impofition,  in  order  to  fpeak  juftly  and  fatisfa&orily 
tlieieof.  Fhe  force  and  extent  of  a  word  is  generally’ 
better  conceived  when  a  perfon  knows  Its  origin  anil 
etymology. 

It  is  obje&ed,  however,  that  the  art  is  arbitrary,  and 
built  altogether  on  conjeaures  and  appearances';  and 
the  etymologifts  are  charged  with  deriving  their  words 
from  where  they  pleafe.  And  indeed  it  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  go  back  into  the  ancient  Britifhand  Gaulilh 
ages,  and  to  follow,  as  it  were,  by  the  track,  the  va¬ 
rious  imperceptible  alterations  a  language  has  under¬ 
gone  from  age  to  age  ;  and  as  thofe  alterations  have 
iometimes  been  merely  owing  to  caprice,  it  is  eafy  to 
take  a  mere  imagination  or  conjeaure  for  a  regular  a- 
nalogy  :  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  public  ihould  be 
prejudiced  again!!;  a  fcience  which  feems  to  Hand  on  fo 
precarious  a  footing.  It  muft  certainly  be  owned,  that 
etymologies  are  frequently  fo  farfetched,  that  one  can 
lcarce  fee  any  refemblance  or  correfpondence  therein. 
(Quintilian  has  Ihown,  that  the  ancient  ety molosilts 
notwithstanding  all  their  learning,  fell  into  very  ridi¬ 
culous  derivations. 

.  Tlie  etymologies  of  our  Englilh  words  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Saxon,  Welch,  Walloon,  Daniih,  La¬ 
tin,  Greek,  &c.  ’ 

In  the  prefent  work  the  etymologies  of  terms  are  ge¬ 
nerally  noted,  where  their  obvioufnefs  does  not  render  it 
unnecefiary,  or  their  dubiety  or  unimportance  ufelefs. 

EVACUANTS,  in  pharmacy,  are  properly  fuch 
medicines  as  diminiih  the  animal  fluids,  by  throwing 
out  fome  morbid  or  redundant  humour;  or  fuch  as 
thin,  attenuate,  and  promote  the  motion  and  circula¬ 
tion  thereof. 

.  EVACUATION,  in  medicine,  the  art  of  diminish¬ 
ing,  emptying,  or  attenuating,  the  humours  of  the  body. 

E /AG11IUS  scHOLASTicus,  a  famous  hiilorian, 
born  at  Epiphania,  about  the  year  536.  He  pradti- 
fed  the  profeffion  of  an  advocate,  from  which  he  was 
called  Scholajlicus,  which  name  was  then  given  to  the 
pleaders  at  the  bar.  He  was  alfo  tribune  and  keeper 
of  the  prefedt’s  difpatches.  He  wrote  an  ecclefialtical 
hiftory,  which  begins  where  Socrates  and  Theodoret 
ended  theirs;  and  other  works,,  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Mauricius.  M. 
de  Valois  publirtied  at  Paris  a  good  edition  of  Eva- 
grtus’s  ecclefialtical  hiilory,  in  folio  ;  and  it  was  re- 
publiflied  at  Cambridge  in  1620,  in  folio,  by  William 
Reading,  with  additional  notes  of  various  authors. 

EVANDER,  a  famous  Arcadian  chief,  called  the 
fon  of  mercury,  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  brought 
a  colony  of  his  people  into  Italy,  about  60  years  be¬ 
fore  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  when  Faunus,  who  then 
reigned  over  the  Aborigenes,  gave  him  a  large  extent 
of  country,  in  which  he  fettled  with  his  friends.  He 
is  faid  to  have  taught  the  Latins  the  life  of  letters,  and 
the  art  of  huihandry.  He  kindly  received  Hercules 
5  when 
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logy  commimoners,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  fenate  to 

——  fettle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  enadled  a  decree,  declaring, 
that  thofe  who  were  killed  had  fuffered  juftly,  fmee  it 
appeared  to  them  that  they  had  favoured  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  party.  From  this  time  thofe  only  were  raifed  to 
the  chief  honours  and  employments  in  the  Etolian  re¬ 
public  who  were  known  to  prefer  theintereft  of  Rome 
to  that  of  their  country  ;  and  as  tliefe  alone  were 
countenanced  at  Rome,  all  the  magiftrates  of  Etolia 
were  the  creatures  and  mere  tools  of  the  Roman  fenate. 
In  this  date  of  fervile  fuhje&ion  they  continued  till  the 
definition  of  Corinth,  and  the  difTolution  of  the  A- 
choean  league  5  when  Etolia,  with  the  other  free  flates 
of  Greece,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  province  of  Achaia.  Neverthelefs,  each 
Rate  and  city  was  governed  by  its  own  laws,  under  the 
iuperintendency  of  the  pretor  whom  Rome  fent  an¬ 
nually  into  Achaia.  T.  he  whole  nation  paid  a  certain 
tribute,  and  the  rich  were  forbidden  to  poffefs  lands 
any  where  but  in  their  own  country. 

In  this  date,  with  little  alteration,  Etolia  continued 
under  the  emperors,  till  the  reign  of  Conflantine  the 
Great,  who,  in  his  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  divided  the  weflern  parts  of  Greece  from 
the  reli,  calling  them  New  Epirus ,  and  fubje&ing  the 
whole  country  to  the  pra/eftm  pratorii  for  Illyricum. 
Under  the  fucceffors  of  Conflantine,  Greece  was  par¬ 
celled  out  into  feveral  principalities,  efpecially  after 
the  taking  of  Conflantinople  by  the  Weflern  princes. 
At  that  time,  Theodorus  Angelus,  a  noble  Grecian, 
of  the  Imperial  family,  feized  on  Etolia  and  Epirus. 
The  former  he  left  to  Michael  his  fon;  who  maintain¬ 
ed  iQagainft  Michael  Pakeologus,  the  firfl  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Latins.  Charles, 
the  laft  prince  of  this  family,  dying  111  1430  without 
lawful  iffue,  bequeathed  Etolia  to  his  brother’s  fon, 
named  alfo  Charles  and  Acarnania  to  his  natural  fons, 
Memnon,  Tnrnus,  and  Hercules.  But,  great  de¬ 
putes  arifmg  about  this  divifion,  Amurath  II.  after 
the  redu&ion  of  Theffalonica,  laid  hold  of  fo  favour¬ 
able  an  opportunity,  and  drove  them  all  out  in  1432. 
The  Mahometans  were  afterwards  difpoffeffed  of  this 
country  by  the  famous  prince  of  Epirus,  George  Ca- 
flriot,  commonly  called  Scanderheg ;  who,  with  a  fmall 
army,  oppofed  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire,  and  defeated  thofe  barbarians  in  22  pitched  bat¬ 
tles.  That  hero,  at  his  death,  left  great  part  of  E- 
tolia  to  the  Venetians  ;  but,  they  not  being  able  to 
make  head  againll  fuch  a  mighty  power,  the  whole 
country  was  foon  reduced  by  Mohammed  II.  whole 
fucceffors  hold  it  to  this  day. 

ETRURIA.  See  Hetruria. 

E  TYMOLOGY,  that  part  of  grammar  which  con¬ 
fides  and  explains  the  origin  and  derivation  of  words, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  their  firfl  and  primary  fignifica- 
tion,  whence  Quintilian  calls  it  origination — The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Greek  verus,  “  true,”  and 

**ya  dice,  “  I  fpeak  whence  ^yi*  difeourfe ,  &e. 
and  thence  Cicero  calls  the  etymology  notatio  and 
yeriloquium ;  though  Quintilian  choofes  rather  to  call 
it  origination 

A  judicious  inquiry  into  etymologies  is  thought 
by  fome  of  coniiderable  ufe;  becaufe  nations,  who^va- 
Jue  themfelves  upon  their  antiquity,  have  always  look- 
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Bvanffclifts  when  he  returned  from  the  conqueft  of  Geryon,  and  he 
was  the  firft  who  raifed  him  altars.  He  gave  vEneas 
a fli fiance  againfl  the  Rutuli,  and  diflinguifhed  himfelf 

- by  his  hofpitality.  It  is  faid  that  he  firft  brought  the 

Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the 
worfhip  of  the  Greek  deities.  He  was  hououred  as  a 
God  after  death,  and  his  fubjeds  raifed  him  an  al¬ 
tar  on  mount  Aventine.  , 

EVANGELISTS,  the  infpired  authors  of  the  go- 
fpels.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ^_cty.nxtov} 
formed  of  ■««  bene,  “  well,”  and  *y&Kos  <<  angel  or 
meffenger.” 

The  denomination  evangelifls  was  likewife  given  in 
the  ancient  church  to  fuch  as  preached  the  gofpel  up 
and  down,  without  being  attached  to  any  particular 
church,  being  either  commiffioned  by  the  apoflles  to 
inflrucl  the  nations,  or  of  their  own  accord  abandoning 
every  worldly  attachment  and  confecrating  themfelves 
to  the  facrcd  office  of  preaching  the  gofpel.  In  which 
fenfefome  interpreters  think  it  is  that  St  Philip,  w|io  was 
one  of  the  feven  deacons,  is  called  the  evangefifl ,  ‘in  the 
2  ift  chapter  of  the  A&s  of  the  Apoflles,  ver.  8.  A- 
gain,  St  Paid  writing  to  Timothy,  Ep.  ii.  cap.  iv. 
ver.  5.  bids  him  do  the  work  of  an  evangelifl.  The 
fame  apoflle,  Eph.  iv.  ir.  ranks  the  evangelifls  after 
the  apoflles  and  prophets. 

EVANID,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  fuch 
colours  as  are  of  no  long  duration,  as  thofe  in  the 
rainbow,  in  clouds  before  and  after  fun-fet,  & c. 

Evanid  colours  are  alfo  called  fantajlkal  and  empha- 
tical  colours. 

,  EVANTES,  in  antiquity,  the  prieftefTes  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  thus  called,  becaufe  in  celebrating  the  orgia  they 
ran  about  as  if  derailed,  crying,  Evan,  e-van,  ohe  evan. 
See  Bacchanalia 

EVAPORATION,  in  natural  philofophy,  fignifies 
the  con  verfion  of  fluids,  principally  water,  into  vapour,  fo 
that  it  becomes  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  atmofphere. 

The  theory  of  evaporation,  and  formation  of  vapour 
by- the  abforption  of  heat,  is  fully  difeuffied  under  the 
article  Chemistry  ;  it  remains  only  therefore  to  take 
notice  of  fome  of  the  mcfl  remarkable  phenomena  at¬ 
tending  it.  .  With  regard  to  water,  it  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  that  it  evaporates  in  every  degree  of  heat  above 
32°  to  2120,  which  is  its  boiling  point,  when  it  is  dif- 
fipated  in  great  quantity,  and  as  fall  as  poffible.  It 
has  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  evaporate  even  after  its  con- 
verfion  into  ice  ;  but  fome  late  authors  have  denied 
this  to  be  the  cafe.  Other  liquids,  fuch  as  fpirit  of 
wine  or  ether,  continue  to  evaporate  long  after  they 
have  been  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point  of  water; 
nor  is  there  any  experiment  by  which  it  has  yet  been 
difeovered  at  what  degree  their  evaporation  ceafes.  Even 
qmckfilver,  to  appearance  a  much  more  heavy  and 
fluggifh  fluid,  and  which  does  not  boil  without  ap¬ 
plying  almofl  three  times  the  heat  necefTary  to  make 
water  boil,  is  found  readily  to  evaporate  when  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  taken  off  ;  and  hence  the 
empty  parts  of  barometrical  tubes,  where  the  inftru- 
ments  were  made  with  great  accuracy  and  the  tubes 
perfe&ly  exhaufled,  have  been  covered  with  mercurial 
globules,  owing  to  an  invifible  vapour  afeending  from 
the  furface  of  the  metal.  In  like  manner  the  evapo- 
ration  of  water  :s  very  fenfible  in  fome  experiments 
with  the  air-pump.  Dr  Prieftley  found,  that  where 
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moifture  was  carefully  excluded  from  his  apparatus,  he 
was  never  able  to  produce  fuch  a  quantity  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air  by  heating  charcoal  as  when  a  little  quantity  ' 
of  water  was  admitted  by  moiftening  the  leather  on 
which  the  receiver  flood.  Nor  is  the  elafticity  of  this 
kind  of  fleam  altogether  imperceptible  ;  for  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer  above  mentioned,  the  accuracy  of  the  inflru- 
ment  was  confiderably  affeded  by  the  fleam  of  the 
mercury  afeending  from  it,  and  occupying  the  void 
fpace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glafs  tube. 

4uL™\!>?l°n’  according  to  the  experiments  of  the 
Abbe  No  let,  appears  to  be  promoted  by  eledricity. 

I  he  concluhons  drawn  from  them  are,  i .  Eledricitv 
augments  the  natural  evaporation  of  fluids;  all  that 
were  tried,  excepting  mercury  and  oil,  being  found  to 
iuffer  a  confiderable  diminution,  greater  than  what 
could  be  afcribed  to  any  other  canfe.  2.  Eledricity 
augments  the  evaporation  of  thofe  fluids  the  mol 
which  are  found  moft  readily  to  evaporate  fpontaneouf- 
iy;  the  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  fuffering  a  great¬ 
er  lofs  than  fpirit  of  wine  or  oil  of  turpentine,  thefe 
two  more  than  common  water,  and  water  more  than 
vinegar  or  a  folution  of  nitre.  3.  The  effeds  feemed 
always  to  be  greateft  when  the  veffels  containing  the 
flu.ds  were  non-eledrics.  4.  The  increafed  evapora¬ 
tion  was  more  confiderable  when  the  veffel  which  con¬ 
tained  the  liquor  was  more  open  ;  but  the  effeds  did 
not. increafe  in  propottion  to  the  apertures,  c.  Elec- 
tricity  was  alfo  found  to  increafe  the  evaporation  from 
olid  bodies,  and  of  confequence  to  augment  the  infen- 
iible  perfpiration  of  animals. 
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Evaporation  is  one  of  the  great  natural  proceffes,  „  * 

and  by  means  of  it  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  don  pro"-' 
fupphed  with  rain  necefTary  for  its  fupport.  This  e-  moled  by 
vaporation  takes  place  at  all  times,  not  only  from  the 
furface  of  the  ocean,  but  of  the  earth  alfo.  Dt  Hal¬ 
ley,  by  an  experiment  with  a  pan  of  water  kept  in  the 
heat  of  our  jammer  fun,  found,  that  as  much  water 
might  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  evaporate  from  the 
furface  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  as  would  be  diffident 
to  iupply  all  the  rivers  which  run  into  it.  Dz  Wat 
fon  in  his  Chemical  Effays,  has  fhown,  that  the  evapo- 
ration  13  not  lefs  confiderable  from  the  furface  of  the 
land  than  from  that  of  the  fea.  By  inverting  a  glafs 
veffel  on  the  ground,  in  the  time  of  a  confiderable 
drought,  he  found  that  even  then  about  1600  o>al- 
Ions  of  water  were  raifed  from  an  acre  In  24  hoifrs  • 
and  repeating  the  experiment  after  a  thunder-lhower! 
he  found  that  in  fuch  a  ftate  an  acre  parted  with 
above  1900  gallons  of  water  in  12  hours. 

This  evaporation  is  carried  on  not  only  from  the  ^  2 

ground  itfelf,  but  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  grafs,  See 

7h  Tm."."""”1 1 .*“?  «"»>  p»t  of  L  k  ”• 

thus  raifed  falls  down  again  in  the  night-time  in  dew  r:»tednatu- 
bemg  abforbed  by  the  fame  vegetables  which  yield’ rally  freM 
ed  it  before.  Thus  the  earth  Is  not  fo  foon  ex-  tdtz' 
haufted  of  water,  even  for  a  little  way  below  the  fur- 
face,  as  we  might  be  apt  to  imagine  from  the  quanti¬ 
ty  raifed  by  evaporation  :  for  If  all  that  was  raifed  by 
the  fun’s  heat  during  the  time  of  a  long  drought,  left 
the  earth  not  to  return  to  It  for  perhaps  five  or  fix 
weeks,  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  at  lead  fuch  as 
do  not  fl.- ike  their  roots  very  deeply  into  the  ground, 
muff  of  necefiity  be  deftroyed  ;  which  yet  we  fee  ,i 
only  the  cafe  with  tne  molt  tender  grafs,  and  even  that 

only 
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only  on  the  mod  elevated  fituations,  and  when  mod  of  cold 
expofed  to  the  fun. 

Another  great  ufe  of  the  natural  evaporation  is  to 
cool  the  earth,  and  prevent  its  being  too  much  heated 
by  the  fun.  This  property  of  producing  cold  by  eva¬ 
poration  has  been  but  lately  obferved  by  chemids, 
though  it  has  long  been  employed  by  thofe  who  knew 
not  the  reafon  of  their  doing  fo.  It  has  been  obferved 
at  Aleppo  in  Syria,  that  the  water  in  their  jars  is  al¬ 
ways  the  cooled  when  the  weather  is  mod  warm  and 
the  power  of  the  fun  excefiive.  The  heats  in  that 
part  of  the  world  are  fometimes  almod  intolerable  ; 
and  at  that  time  the  evaporation  from  the  outfide  of 
the  jars,  which  are  made  of  porous  clay,  is  very  copi¬ 
ous  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  eva¬ 
porated  from  without,  is  the  degree  of  cold  in  the  li¬ 
quor  within.  The  reafon  of  this  is  eafily  deduced 
from  what  is  faid  under  the  article  Chemistry  ;  where 
it  is  fhown  that  vapour  is  compofed  of  fire  and  water 
united  together.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that 
wherever  there  is  any  quantity  of  latent  heat  above 
3  2°  of  Fahrenheit  contained  in  anybody,  the  water 
in  contact  with  the  furface,  or  contained  in  the  pores 
of  the  body,  will  gradually  abforb  it,  and  converting 
it  into  latent  heat,  will  thus  be  rendered  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  common  atmofphere,  and  fly  off  into 
it.  Thus  part  of  the  fenfible  heat  of  the  body  will  be 
carried  off ;  and  as  fubfequent  quantities  of  water  al¬ 
ways  fly  off  with  more  and  more  of  the  fenfible  heat, 
it  is  plain,  that  by  continued  evaporation  of  water  al- 
moit  all  the  fenfible  heat  above  32'  of  Fahrenheit  will 
be  carried  off.  If  inftead  of  water,  fpirit  of  wine  be 
made  ufe  of,  which  continues  to  evaporate  long  after 
it  is  cooled  to  32  °,  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  may 
be  produced  than  by  the  evaporation  of  mere  water ; 
and  if  inffead  of  fpirit  of  wine,  we  make  ufe  of  ether, 
which  is  ftill  more  volatile  than  fpirit  of  wine,  an 
excefiive  degree  of  cold,  fcarccly  inferior  to  that  which 
congeals  mercury,  may  be  produced. 

This  method  of  producing  cold  by  means  of  the  ex- 
penfive  liquids  of  ether  and  fpirit  of  wine,  cannot  be 
employed  excepting  merely  for  the  fake  of  experi¬ 
ment  :  but  that  by  the  evaporation  of  water  may  be 
applied  to  very  ufeful  purpofes  in  the  warm  countries ; 
and  it  has  'been  cuflomary  with  failors  to  cool  their 
calks  of  liquors  by  fprinkling  them  with  fea  water. 

From  the  theory  of  evaporation  laid  down  under  the 
n  article  Chemistry,  we  may  eafily  fee  the  reafon  why, 

•  in  a  very  warm  temperature,  animal  bodies  have  the 
■  power  of  producing  cold.  A  vapour,  called  infen- 
fible  perfpiration,  continually  iffues  from  the  bodies  of 
animals,  from  human  bodies  efpecially,  which,  carrying 
off  great  quantities  of  their  fenfible  heat,  enables  them, 
according  to  its  quantity,  to  preferve  the  fame  tempera¬ 
ture  in  many  different  degrees  of  atmofpherical  heat. 

For  the  fame  reafon  alfo  we  may  fee  why  the  con¬ 
tinual  fprinkling  with  cold  water  is  fo  very  powerful 
in  depriving  the  human  body  of  the  heat  neceffary  for 
the  fupport  cf  life,  even  though  the  temperature  of 
the  water  fhould  not  be  Hlow  what  can  be  eafily  borne. 

It  has  already  been  fhown,  that  by  the  evaporation  of 
water,  a  degree  of  cold  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
freezing  water  may  be  produced  ;  and  confequently, 
by  continual  fprinkling  of  the  body  with  water,  the 
v  hole  might  in  time  be  reduced  to  nearly  the  degree 
121. 
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in  which  water  freezes.  But  this  is  what  no  Evapora- 
human  body  can  bear  :  and  hence  we  may  underffand  t*on# 
why  ftorms  of  rain  and  fnow  are  often  fatal ;  and  like-  v  1 
wife  why,  in  cafes  of  fhipwreck,  people  have  died  by 
being  expofed  for  a  few  hours  to  the  fpray  of  the  fea. 

The  theory  of  the  evaporation  of  water  laid  down  Curious 
under  the  article  Chemistry,  furnilhes  us  alfo  with  aphenome- 
folution  of  a  very  curious  phenomenon,  inexplicable  uon 
on  any  other  principle,  viz.  why  melting  ice  will  freeze  re&arc* 
other  pieces  together  more  ffrongly;  and,  if  a  confide-,me  un°ice 
rable  degree  of  heat  is  not  continued  for  fome  time, 
will  again  confolidate  itfelf  into  a  much  harder  mafs 
than  before.  The  fa&  was  difeovered  by  Mr  Wedge- 
wood  in  an  attempt  to  conned!  his  clay  thermometer 
with  the  common  mercurial  ones.  In  this  attempt  he 
had  occafion  to  repeat  an  experiment  made  by  Meffrs 
Lavoifier  and  de  la  Place,  who  had  meafured  the  heat 
of  bodies  by  the  quantity  of  ice  they  are  capable  of  li¬ 
quefying.  Thefe  authors  obferve,  that  if  ice,  cooled 
to  any  degree  below  the  freezing  point,  be  expofed  to 
a  warmer  atmofphere,  it  will  be  brought  up  to  the 
freezing  point  through  its  whole  mafs  before  any  part 
of  it  begins  to  liquefy  ;  and  that  confequently  ice,  be¬ 
ginning  to  melt  on  the  furface,  will  be  always  exadlly 
at  the  iame  temperature,  viz.  at  the  freezing  point  ; 
and  that  if  a  heated  body  be  inclofed  in  a  hollow  fpliere 
of  fuch  ice,  the  whole  of  its  heat  will  be  occupied 
in  melting  it  :  fo  that  if  the  ice  be  defended  from 
external  warmth,  by  furrounding  it  with  other  ice  in 
a  proper  veffel,  the  weight  of  the  water  produced  from 
it  will  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  heat  which  the 
heated  body  has  loft  ;  or,  in  other  words,  will  be  a  tiue 
phyfical  meafure  of  the  heat.  For  the  experiment, 
they  provide  a  tin  veffel  divided  by  upright  concentric 
partitions  into  three  compartments,  one  within  ano¬ 
ther.  The  innermoft  compartment  is  a  wire-cage  for 
receiving  the  heated  body  ;  the  fecond,  furrounding 
this  cage,  is  filled  with  pounded  ice,  to  be  melted  by 
the  heat  ;  and  the  outermolt  is  filled  alfo  with  pound¬ 
ed  ice,  to  defend  the  forpner  from  the  warmth  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  firft  of  thefe  ice  compartments  ter¬ 
minates  at  bottom  in  a  item  like  a  funnel,  through 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  off ;  and  the  other  ice 
compartment  terminates  in  a  feparate  canal  for  difehar- 
ging  the  water  into  that  ice  which  is  reduced.  As 
foon  as  the  heated  body  is  dropped  into  the  cage,  a 
cover  is  put  on,  which  goes  over  both  that  and  the 
firft  ice  compartment  ;  which  cover  is  itfelf  a  kind  of 
fhallow  veffel  filled  with  pounded  ice,  with  holes  in  the 
bottom  for  permitting  the  water  to  pafs  from  this  ice 
into  the  fecond  compartment ;  all  the  liquefa&ion  that 
happens  in  both  being  only  the  effect  of  the  heated 
body.  Another  cover,  with  pounded  ice,  is  placed 
over  the  whole  as  a  defence  from  external  warmth. 

Mr  Wedge  wood  began  by  fatisfying  himfelf  that  ice 
did  really  acquire  the  temperature  of  3 2°  throughout 
its  w  hole  iubftance  before  it  began  to  melt  ;  but  being 
apprehe olive  that  the  pounded  ice  might  imbibe  and 
retain  lome  water  arnongft  it  by  capillary  attraction, 
he  judged  it  n>  ceffary  to  attend  to  this  circumftance 
alfo.  Having  therefore  pounded  fome  ice,  he  laid  it 
in  a  conical  heap  on  a  plate;  and  having  at  hand  fome 
water  coloured  with  cochineal,  he  poured  it  gently  in¬ 
to  the  plate  at  fome  diftance  from  the  heap.  It  rofe 
haftily  to  the  top,  and  was  retained  by  the  mafs  as  by 
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a  fponge  ;  nor  did  any  part  of  it  begin  to  drop  till  the 
heat  of  his  hand  began  to  liquefy  the  mafs.  He  far¬ 
ther  obferved,  that  in  a  conical  heap  of  this  kind  the 
water  rofe  two  inches  and  a  half  in  the  fpace  of  three 
minutes  ;  and  by  weighing  the  water  employed*  and 
what  remained  upon  the  plate  unabforbed,  it  appeared 
that  four  ounces  of  ice  had  taken  up  and  retained  one 
ounce  of  water.  To  afcertain  this  abforbing  power  of 
ice  more  fully,  he  preffed  fix  ounces  of  it  into  a  funnel, 
having  firft  introduced  a  wooden  core,  in  order  to 
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leave  a  proper  cavity  in  the  middle  ;  then  taking  out 
the  core,  and  pouring  an  ounce  of  water  on  the  ice, 
he  left  the  whole  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  time 
there  ran  out  only  I  2  pennyweights  and  four  grains  ; 
fo  that  the  ice  had  retained  feven  pennyweights  and 
20  grains  ;  nearly  one- twelfth  of  its  own  weight,  and 
two-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  water. 

Being  now  convinced  that  it  would  be  proper  to  life 
folid  ice  inftead  of  that  which  was  pounded,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  congeal  a  quantity  of  water  into  one  mafs 
by  a  freezing  mixture,  and  then  expofe  it  to  the  atmo- 
fphere  till  it  began  to  liquefy.  His  apparatus  for  this 
purpofe  is  reprefented  Plate  CLXXXIX.  A  is  a  large 
funnel  filled  with  a  folid  mafs  of  ice.  B ,  a  cavity  in  the 
middle  of  this  ice,  formed  part  of  the  way  by  fcra- 
ping  with  a  knife,  and  for  the  remaining  part  by  bo¬ 
ring  with  a  hot  iron  wire.  C9  one  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  pieces,  ferves  for  the  heated  body,  and  reds  on 
a  coil  of  brafs-wire  :  it  had  been  previojifly  burnt  with 
a  (Irong  fire,  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  its  buf¬ 
fering  any  farther  diminution  of  bulk  by  being  heated 
again  for  thofe  experiments.  Z),  a  cork  flopped  in  the 
orifice  of  the  funnel.  E ,  the  exterior  veffel,  having  the 
fpace  between  the  fides  and  its  included  funnel  A  filled 
with  pounded  ice  as  a  defence  to  the  ice  in  the  funnel. 
Ff  a  cover  for  this  exterior  veffel,  filled  with  pounded 
ice  for  the  fame  purpofe.  G,  a  cover  for  the  fun¬ 
nel,  filled  alfo  with  pounded  ice,  with  perforations  in 
the  bottom  for  allowing  the  water  to  pafs  from  this 
ice  down  to  the  funnel.  The  thermometer  piece  was 
heated  in  boiling  water,  taken  up  with  a  fmall  pair  of 
tongs  equally  heated,  dropped  iniiantly  into  the  cavity 
B,  and  the  covers  put  on  as  expeditioufly  as  poflible  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  funnel  being  previoufly  corked,  that 
the  water  might  be  detained  till  it  fhould  part  with  all 
its  heat,  and  likewife  to  prevent  the  water  from  the  o- 
ther  ice,  which  ran  down  on  the  outfide  of  the  funnel, 
from  mingling  with  it.  After  (landing  about  10  mi¬ 
nutes  the  funnel  was  taken  out,  wiped  dry,  and  un¬ 
corked  over  a  weighed  cup  :  the  water  that  ran  out 
weighed  22  grains.  On  repeating  the  experiment  the  wa¬ 
ter  weighed  only  12  grains;  and  on  a  third  trial,  in  which 
the  piecewas  continued  much  longer  in  the  cavity,  the  li¬ 
quid  did  not  amount  to  three  drops.  To  his  furpnfe  Mr 
Wedgewood  alfo  now  found  the  piece  frozen  to  the  ice  fo 
that  it  could  not  eafily  be  got  off,  though  all  the  ice  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  in  a  thawing  llate. 

On  heating  the  piece  again  to  6°  of  his  thermome¬ 
ter  (1857  of  Fahrenheit),  and  throwing  fo  me  frag¬ 
ments  of  ice  over  it,  he  found  that  in  about  half  an 
hour  the  water  amounted  to  1 1  pennyweights.  On 
flopping  the  funnel,  replacing  the  covers,  and  leaving 
the  whole  about  feven  hours,  he  found,  that  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  water  was  collected  ;  but  it  ran  out 
fo  flowly,  that  he  imagined  fomething  had  flopped  *he 
narrow  end  of  the  funnel:  but  on  examining  the  Hate 
Vol.VII.  Paul.  6 
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of  the  ice,  he  found  that  the  fragments  he  had  thrown  Evapora- 
over  the  thermometer-piece  were  entirely  frozen  to-  don. 
gether,  and  in  fuch  a  form  that  it  was  evident  they*  ^  r 
could  not  have  affumed  it  without  frelh  water  having 
been  fuperadded  and  thrown  upon  them,  the  cavities  be¬ 
tween  them  being  partly  lilled  with  new  ice.  This 
was  fo  flrongly  cemented,  that  he  could  fcarcely  get 
it  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  great  part  of  the 
coiled  wire  was  found  enveloped  in  the  new  ice.  The 
paffage  through  the  ice  to  the  flem  of  the  funnel, 
which  had  been  made  pretty  wide  with  a  thick  iron 
wire,  was  fo  nearly  (hut  up,  that  the  flow  draining  of 
the  water  was  now  very  eafily  accounted  for;  this 
draining  of  the  water  indeed  being  the  only  fign  of 
any  paffage  at  all.  On  taking  the  ice  out  of  thefiin- 
nel,  and  breaking^  it  to  examine  this  canal,  he  found 
it  almolt  entirely  filled  up  with  ice  projecting  from  the 
folid  mafs  in  cryftalline  forms,  fimilar  in  appearance 
to  the  cryflals  we  often  meet  with  in  the  cavities  of 
flints  and  quartzofe  (tones.  A  coating  of  ice  was 
alfo  found  on  the  outfide  of  the  funnel  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent,  and  of  a  confiderable  extent,  about  the  ^L-th 
of  an  inch  thick:  this  coating  enveloped  alfo  a  part° of 
the  funnel  which  was  not  in  contact  with  the  furround- 
lng  ice,  the  latter  being  melted  to  the  diftance  of  an 
inch  from  it.  Some  of  the  ice  being  fcraped  off  from 
the  infide  of  the  funnel  and  applied  to  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  the  mercury  funk  from  50^  to  320,  and 
continued  at  that  point  till  the  ice  was  melted  ;  after 
which  the  water  being  poured  off,  it  rofe  in  a  little 
time  to  470. 

Aftonifhed  at  thefe  appearances,  our  author  deter- 
mined  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  fome  pieces  of 
ice  he  had  (lored  up  in  a  cellar ;  but  on  going  thither, 
he  found  the  cafk  of  ice  itfelf  in  a  fimilar  fituation  to 
that  made  ufe  of  in  his  experiments.  Though  much 
of  it  was  melted,  yet  the  fragments  were  frozen  to¬ 
gether,  fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  pieces 
could  be  broken  or  got  out  with  an  iron  fpade;  and 
when  fo  broken,  it  had  the  appearance  of  Breccia 
marble,  or  plum- pudding  (lone  ;  the  fragments  having 
been  broken  and  rammed  into  the  cafk  with  an  iron 
mall.  A  porcelain  cup  being  laid  upon  fome  of  this  ice 
about  half  an  hour,  in  a  room  wliofe  temperature  was 
50°,  it  was  found  pretty  firmly  adhering  ;  and  when 
pulled  off,  the  ice  exhibited  an  exadl  imprefiion  of  the 
fluted  part  of  the  cup  with  which  it  had  been  in  con- 
tadl  ;  fo  that  the  ice  muff  neceffarily  have  been  lique¬ 
fied  firft,  and  afterwards  congealed.  This  was  feve- 
ral  times  repeated  with  the  fame  event.  Fragments 
of  the  ice  were  likewife  applied  to  one  another,  to 
fponges,  pieces  of  flannel,  and  linen  cloth,  both  moift 
and  dry  ;  all  thefe  in  a  few  feconds  began  to  cohere  ; 
and  in  about  a  minute  were  frozen  fo  as  to  require 
fome  force  to  feparate  them.  After  Handing  an  hour, 
the  cohefion  was  fo  firm,  that  on  pulling  away  the 
fragments  of  ice  from  the  woollen  and  fponge,  they 
tore  off  with  them  that  part  of  the  furface  with  which 
they  were  in  contaft;  though  at  the  fame  time  both 
the  fponge  and  flannel  were  filled  with  water  which 
that  very  ice  had  produced. 

I  he  power  of  the  congelation  was  ftronger  on  the 
fponge  and  woollen  than  on  linen  ;  and  to  eftimate  its 
force  a  piece  of  ice  was  applied  to  a  bit  of  dry  flan¬ 
nel  weighing  two  pennyweights  and  an  half,  furround¬ 
ing  them  at  the  fame  time  with  other  ice.  After  lying 
C  together 
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together  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  he  found  that  a 
weight  of  five  ounces  was  neceffary  to  feparate  them, 
though  fo  much  of  the  ire  had  liquefied  that  the  weight 
of  the  flannel  was  increased  by  more  than  1 1  penny¬ 
weights.  The  piece  of  ice  was  then  weighed,  put  to 
the  flannel  a  fecond  time,  and  left  in  contad  with  it 
for  four  hours;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were 
found  fo  firmly  frozen  together,  that  78  ounces  were 
required  for  their  feparation,  although  from  42  penny¬ 
weights  of  the  ice  15  more  had  melted  off:  the  fur- 
face  of  contact  was  at  this  time  about  a  fquare  inch. 
Continuing  them  in  cotitaft  for  7  hours  longer,  they 
only  bore  61  ounces,  the  ice  being  diminifhed  to  14 
pennyweights,  and  the  furface  of  contact  reduced  to 
about  i^ths  of  an  inch  fquare. 

On  trying  whether  maffes  of  ice  apparently  folid 
would  abforb  water,  he  found  that  they  did  fo  in  ccn- 
fiderable  quantity  ;  for  on  heating  fome  of  his  thermo¬ 
meter  pieces,  and  laying  them  on  pieces  of  ice,  in 
which  they  made  confiderable  cavities,  he  always  found 
the  water  abforbed  as  faff  as  it  was  produced,  leaving 
both  the  piece  and  the  cavity  dry. 

Thus  was  our  author  convinced,  that,  in  his  expe¬ 
riments,  the  two  feemingly  oppofite  proccffes  of  nature, 
congelation  and  liquefaction,  went  on  together  at  the 
fame  time,  in  the  fame  veffel,  and  even  in  the  lame 
piece  of  ice.  To  account  for  fuch  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  he  had  recourfe  to  two  different  theories. 
One  was,  that  water,  when  highly  attenuated,  and  re- 
folved  into  vapour,  may  freeze  with  a  lefs  degree  of 
cold  than  water  in  its  aggregate  or  groffer  form :  whence 
hoar  frolt  is  obferved  on  grafs,  trees,  &c.  at  times 
when  there  is  no  appearance  of  ice  upon  water,  and 
when  the  thermometer  is  above  the  freezing  point  ; 
which  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Boer- 
haave,  as  he  places  the  freezing  of  vapour,  or  even  of 
water  when  divided  by  abforption  in  a  linen  cloth,  at  330. 
“  Now  (fays  Mr  Wedgewood),  'as  the  atmofphere  a- 
bounds  with  watery  vapour,  or  water  diffolved  and  chemi¬ 
cally  combined,  and  muff  be  particularly  loaded  with  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  melting  ice  ;  as  the  heated  body 
introduced  into  the  funnel  muff  neceffarily  convert  a 
portion  of  the  ice  or  water  into  vapour ;  and  as  ice  is 
known  to  melt  as  foon  as  the  heat  begins  to  exceed 
320,  or  nearly  one  degree  lowerthan  the  freezing  point 
of  vapour  ;  I  think  we  may  from  hence  deduce  pretty 
fatisfa&orily  all  the  phenomena  I  have  obferved.  For 
it  naturally  follows  from  thefe  principles,  that  vapour 
may  freeze  where  ice  is  melting  ;  that  the  vapour  may 
congeal,  even  upon  the  furface  of  melting  ice  itfelf ; 
and  that  the  heat  which,  according  to  the  ingenious 
theory  of  Dr  Black,  it  emits  in  freezing,  may  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  further  liquefa&ion  of  that  very  ice  upon 
which  the  new  congelation  is  formed. 

“  I  would  further  obferve,  that  the  freezing  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  attended  with  plentiful  evaporation  in  a  clofe  as 
well  as  in  an  open  veffel;  the  vapour  in  the  former 
condenfing  into  drops  on  the  under  fide  of  the  cover, 
which  either  continue  in  the  form  of  water,  or  af- 
fume  that  of  ice  or  a  kind  of  fnow,  according  to 
circumftances  ;  which  evaporation  may  perhaps  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  heat,  that  was  combined  with  the  water, 
at  this  moment  rapidly  making  its  efcape,  and  carry¬ 
ing  part  of  the  aqueous  fluid  off  with  it.  W e  are  hence 
furniffied  with  a  frefh  and  continual  fource  of  vapour 


as  well  as  heat :  fo  that  the  precedes  of  liquefaflion  Evapora* 
and  congelation  may  go  on  uninterruptedly  together,  tl0i1*  , 
and  even  neceffarily  accompany  one  another;  although,  * 
as  the  freezing  muff  be  in  an  under  proportion  to 
the  melting,  the  whole  of  the  ice  muff  ultimately  be 
con  fumed. 

“  tSome  other  circumftances  may  be  taken  notice 
of  in  the  coating  of  ice  on  the  out  fide  of  the  throat 
of  the  funnel.  Neither  the  cover  of  the  outer  veffel^ 
nor  the  aperture  in  its  bottom  which  the  Rem  of  the 
funnel  palled  through,  were  air-tight  ;  and  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  fiiirouiidiiig  ice  had  left  a  vacancy  about 
an  inch  round  that  part  of  the  funnel  on  which  the 
cruff  had  formed.  As  there  was  therefore  a  paf- 
fage  for  air  through  the  veffel,  a  circulation  of  it  would 
probably  take  place  ;  the  cold  and  denfe  air  in  the 
veffel  would  defeend  into  the  rarer  air  of  the  room, 
then  about  50°,  and  be  replaced  by  air  from  above. 

The  effect  of  this  circulation  and  Ridden  refrigeration 
of  the  air  will  be  a  coitdenf  ition  of  part  of  the  moiffurc 
it  contains  upon  the  bodies  it  is  in  contact  with  ;  the 
throat  of  the  funnel  being  one  of  thefe  bodies,  muff 
receive  its  fhare  ;  and  the  degree  of  cold  in  which  the 
ice  thaws  being  fuppofed  fulficient  for  the  freezing  of 
this  moift  vapour,  the  contact,  coadenfation,  and  free¬ 
zing,  may  happen  at  the  fame  inffant.  The  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  apply  to  every  inftancc  of  condenfation  that  took 
place  in  thefe  experiments ;  and  the  congelation  was 
evidently  ft  tong  eft  in  thofe  circumftances  where  vapour 
was  moll  abundant,  and  on  thofe  bodies  which  from  their 
natural  or  mechanic  ftrmfture  were  capacious  of  the 
greateff  quantity  of  it;  ftronger,  for  inftance,  on  fponge 
than  on  woollen,  ftronger  on  this  than  on  the  clofer 
texture  of  linen,  and  far  ftronger  on  all  of  thefe  than 
on  the  compact  furface  of  porcelain.” 

The  fecond  theory  propofed  by  our  author  for  fol- 
ving  the  phenomena  in  queftion  is  founded  entirely  on 
the  principles  of  evaporation.  “  If  neverthelefs  (fays 
he)  the  principle  1  have  afiumed,  that  water  highly  at¬ 
tenuated  will  congeal  with  a  lefs  degree  of  cold  than  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  mafs,  fhould  not  be  admitted  ;  another  has 
above  been  hinted  at,  which  experiments  have  decided¬ 
ly  eftablifhed,  from  which  the  phenomena  may  perhaps 
be  equally  accounted  for,  and  which,  even  though  the 
other  alfo  is  received,  muff  be  fuppofed  to  concur  for 
fome  part  of  the  effetff :  I  mean,  that  evaporation  pro¬ 
duces  cold  ;  both  vapour  and  Ream  carrying  of  fome 
proportion  of  heat  from  the  body  which  produces  them. 

If  therefore  evaporation  be  made  to  take  place  upon 
the  furface  of  ice,  the  contiguous  ice  will  thereby  be 
rendered  colder  ;  and  as  it  is  already  at  the  freezing 
point,  the  fmalleft  increafe  of  cold  will  be  fufticient 
for  frefh  congelation.  If  ice  is  producible  by  evapora¬ 
tion  in  the  Eaft  Indies  *,  where  natural  ice  is  never  feen,  *  See  Ccx* 
we  need  not  wonder  that  congelation  fhould  take  place Se^aiio^ 
where  the  fame  principle  operates  amidft  actual  ice. 

“  It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  the  heat  emit¬ 
ted  by  the  congealing  vapour  probably  unites  with 
and  liquefies  contiguous  portions  of  ice  :  but  whether 
the  whole,  either  of  the  heatfo  emitted,  or  of  that  ori¬ 
ginally  introduced  into  the  funnel,  is  thus  taken  up  5 
how  often  it  may  unite  with  other  portions  of  ice,  and 
be  driven  out  from  other  new  congelations  ;  whether 
there  exifls  any  difference  in  its  chemical  affinity  or 
derive  attndlion  to  water  in  different  Rates  and  the 
z  con** 
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Evafion  contiguous  bodies ;  whether  part  of  it  may  net  ulti- 
H  matdy  efcape,  without  performing  the  office  expected 
Fucfcifet.  prom  Up0n  the  ice ;  and  to  what  di  fiance  from  the 
evaporating  furface  the  refrigerating  power  may  extend; 
mufl  he  left  for  further  experiments  to  determine. ” 

EVASION,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  any  fuhtile  endea¬ 
vour  to  fet  afide  truth,  or  to  efcape  the  punifhment  of 
the  law,  which  will  not  be  endured.  Thus,  if  a  per- 
fon  fays  to  another  that  he  will  not  ftrike  him,  but  will 
give  him  a  pop  of  ale  to  flrike  him  fir  if,  and  accor¬ 
dingly  he  flrikes,  the  returning  of  it  is  pnnifhable  ; 
y  and  if  the  perfon  firil  ifriking  be  killed,  it  is  murder; 
for  no  man  (hall  evade  the  juiiice  of  the  law  by  fuch  a 
pretence  to  cover  his  malice. 

EVATES,  a  branch  or  divifion  of  the  druids,  or 
ancient  Celtic  philofophers.  Strabo  divides  the  Britiffi 
and  Gaulifh  philofophers  into  three  fedls;  bards,  evates, 
and  druids.  He  adds,  that  the  bards  were  the  poets 
and  muficians  ;  the  evates,  the  prietls  and  natural  ills  ; 
and  the  druids  were  moraiifts  as  well  as  naturalifls  : 
But  Marcellus  and  Hornius  reduce  them  all  to  two 
fedls,  viz.  the  Bards  and  Druids. 

EUBAGES,  an  order  of  piieils  or  philofophers 
among  the  ancient  Celtae  or  Gauls  :  fome  will  have 
the  eubages  to  be  the  fame  with  the  druids  and  faro- 
nidas  of  Diodorus  ;  and  others,  that  they  were  the 
fame  with  what  Strabo  calls  Evates. 

EUBCEA  (anc.geog. ),  an  oblong  ifland,  flretch- 
ing  out  between  Attica  and  Theffaly,  oppofite  to  Bce- 
otia  ;  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  flrait 
called  E unpus.  This  ifland,  never  exceeding  40,  nor 
ever  falling  fhort  of  two  miles  in  breadth,  is  in  length 
150  miles,  and  in  compafs  365,  according  to  Pliny. 
Now  Negropont,  from  its  principal  town,  which  was 
anciently  called  Chalets, 

EUCHARIST,  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  flipper, 
properly  fignifies  thanks,  —  The  word  in  its  original 

Greek,  Ev^pinx,  literally  imports  thankfgiving  ;  being 
formed  of  bene ,  “  well,”  and  Xa?lvi  gratia ,  “  thanks.” 

This  facrament  was  inft itnted  by  Chrift  liimfeif,  and 
the  participation  of  it  is  called  communion. 

As  to  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  cucharift  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Cliriflians,  after  the  cuffomarv  obla¬ 
tions  were  made,  the  deacon  brought  water  to  the  bi- 
{hops  and  prefbyters,  {landing  round  the  table,  to  wafh 
their  hands;  according  to  that  of  the  pfalmiff,  “  I  will 
wafh  my  hands  in  innocency,  and  fo  will  I  compafs 
thy  altar,  O  Lord.”  Then  the  deacon  cried  out  aloud, 
“  Mutually  embrace  and  kifs  each  other;”  which  be¬ 
ing  done,  the  whole  congregation  prayed  for  the  uni* 
verfal  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church,  for  the  tran¬ 
quillity  and  repofe  of  the  world,  for  the  profperity  of 
the  age,  for  wholefome  weather,  and  for  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men.  After  this  followed  mutual  faluta- 
tions  of  the  minifler  and  people  ;  and  then  the  bifhop 
or  pre/by  ter  having  fan&ified  the  elements  by  a  folemn 
benediction,  he  brake  the  bread,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  deacon,  who  diftrihuted  it  to  the  communicants, 
and  after  that  the  cup.  Their  facramental  wine  was 
ufually  diluted  or  mixed  with  water.  During  the  time 
of  adminiflration,  they  fang  hymns  and  pfalms  ;  and 
having  concluded  with  prayer  and  thankfgiving,  the 
people  faluted  each  other  with  a  kifs  of  peace,  and  fo 
the  a  {Terribly  broke  up. 

EUCH1TES,  or  Euch it a  fed  of  ancient  he- 
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reties,  who  were  fjrft  formed  into  a  religious  body  to-  Eucbites 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  though  their  doc-  II 
trine  and  difeipline  fubfiffed  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  o- 
ther  esftern  countries  before  the  birth  of  Chrift ;  they  v  - 
were  thus  called  becaufe  they  prayed  without  cealing, 
imagining  that  prayer  alone  was  fnfficient  to  fave  them. 

Their  great  foundation  were  thofe  words  of  St  Paul, 
(Theflalonians  v.  1 7.),  Pray  without  ceaftng.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Greek,  prayer ,  whence  the 

fame  with  the  Latin,  precatores,  “  prayers.”  They 
were  alfo  called  Enthujiafls  and  Mefjalians ;  a  term  of 
Hebrew  origin,  denoting  the  fame  as  Euchites. 

The  Euchites  were  a  fort  of  my  flics  who  imagined, 
according  to  the  oriental  notion,  that  two  fouls  refided 
in  man,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil ;  and  who 
were  zealous  in  expelling  the  evil  foul  or  deemon,  and 
haflening  the  return  of  the  good  fpirit  of  God,  by 
contemplation,  prayer,  and  Tinging  of  hymns.  They 
alfo  embraced  the  opinions  nearly  refembling  the  Ma- 
nichean  dodlrine,  and  which  they  derived  from  the  te¬ 
nets  of  the  oriental  philofophy.  The  fame  denomina¬ 
tion  was  lifed  in  the  12th  century,  to  denote  certain 
fanatics  who  infefled  the  Greek  and  Eaflern  churches, 
and  who  were  charged  with  believing  a  double  Trinity, 
rejecting  wedlock,  abfiaining  from  flefh,  treating  with 
contempt  the  facraments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord’s 
fupper,  and  the  various  branches  of  external  worfhip, 
and  placing  the  efience  of  religion  folely  in  external 
prayer,  and  maintaining  the  efficacy  of  perpetual  Tup- 
plications  to  the  fupreme  Being  for  expelling  an  evil 
being  or  genius,  which  dwelt  in  the  brealt  of  every  mor¬ 
tal.  This  fedt  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  a  per¬ 
fon  called  Lucopstrus ,  whofe  chief  difciple  was  named 
Tychicut,  By  degrees  it  became  a  general  and  invidious 
appellation  for  perfons  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal  for 
genuine  Chriftianity,  who  oppofed  the  vicious  practi¬ 
ces  and  infolent  tyranny  of  the  priefthood  ;  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Latins  comprehended  all  the 
adverfaries  of  the  Roman  pontiff  under  the  general 
terms  of  Waldenses  and  Albigenses. 

St  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  one  of  his  letters,  takes 
occafion  to  cenfure  feveral  monks  in  Egypt,  who,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  refigning  themfelves  wholly  to  prayer, 
led  a  lazy,  fcandalous  life.  A  cenfure  jlikewife  appli¬ 
cable  to  monasteries  in  general. 

EUCHOLOGIUM,  Evx«*»y«»v,  a  Greek  term,  fig- 
nifying  literally  a  difeourfe  on  prayer.  The  word  is  form¬ 
ed  of  iuxr  prayer y  and  dfcourfe. 

The  Euchologium  is  properly  the  Greek  ritual, 
wherein  are  preferibed  the  order  and  manner  of  every 
thing  relating  to  the  order  and  adminiftration  of  their 
ceremonies,  facraments,  ordinations,  See. 

F.  Goar  has  given  us  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Eu- 
chologium  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  at  Paris. 

EUCLID  ^Megara,  a  celebrated  philofopher  and 
logician,  flourifhed  about  400  B.  C.  The  Athenians 
having  prohibited  the  Megarians  from  entering  their 
city  on  pain  of  death,  this  philofopher  difguifed  him- 
felf  in  womens  clothes  to  attend  the  ledlures  of  So¬ 
crates.  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  other 
philofophers  went  ‘to  Euclid  at  Megara,  to  fhelter 
themfelves  from  the  tyrants  who  governed  Athens.  Eu¬ 
clid  admitted  but  one  chief  good;  which  he  fometimes 
called  God ,  fometimes  Spirit,  and  fometimes  Providence. 

Euclid  of  Alexandria,  the  celebrated  mathemati- 
C  2  ciarij, 
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Xucrafy,  clan,  fiourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  about 
u^e°rnie"  277.  B.  C.  He  reduced  all  the  fundamental  principles 
of  pure  mathematics,  which  had  been  delivered  down 
by  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Eudoxus,  and  other  mathe¬ 
maticians  before  him,  into  regularity  and  order,  and 
added  many  others  of  his  own  difeovering;  on  which 
account  he  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  reduced  arithme¬ 
tic  and  geometry  into  the  form  of  a  fcience.  *  He  like- 
wife  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  mixed  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  efpecially  to  aftronomy,  in  which  he  alfo  ex¬ 
celled.  The  moil  celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Geometry,  of  which  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  editions  in  all  languages  ;  and  a  fine  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  printed  in  1703,  by  David  Gre¬ 
gory,  Savilian  profefTor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford. 

EUCRASY,  (of  iV  well,  and  xpa<ns  temperature ), 
in  medicine,  an  agreeable  well  proportioned  mixture 
of  qualities,  whereby  a  body  is  faid  to  be  in  good  or¬ 
der  and  difpofed  for  a  good  ftate  of  health. 

EUDIOMETER,  an^inflrument  for  obferving  the 
purity  of  the  atmofpherical  air,  or  the  quantity  of  pure 
dephlogifticafred  or  vital  air  contained  in  it,  chiefly  by 
*-  See  Ae  means  Its  diminution  on  a  mixture  with  nitrous  air*. 
rdogy%  n°  Several  kinds  of  thefe  have  been  invented,  the  principal 
60,  15 4  of  which  are  the  following. 

*  I.  The  eudiometer  originally  ufed  by  Dr  Prieftley 

ley’s  cudio  *S  a  into  which,  after  having  filled 

iaeter.  *t  with  common  water,  and  inverted  it  into  the  fame, 

one  or  more  meafures  of  common  air,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  nitrous  kind,  are  introduced  by  means 
of  a  fmall  phial,  which  is  called  the  meafure  ;  and  thus 
the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  mixture,  which  is 
feen  at  once  by  means  of  the  graduations  of  the  tube, 
inftantly  difeovers  the  purity  of  the  air  required, 
a  II.  The  difeovery  of  this  property  of  nitrous  air 

Landriani's and  the  eudiometer  by  Dr  Prieftley,  foon  produced 
Sr/0mW~  various  attempts  to  improve  on  the  principle,  and  con- 
ftruft  more  elegant  and  accurate  machines  for  difeo¬ 
vering  the  fmalleft  inequality  in  the  conflitution  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  contrived  by  Mr 
Eandriani ;  an  account  of  which  is  publifhed  in  the 
fixth  volume  of  M.  Rofier’s  Journal  for  the  year  1775. 
It  confifts  of  a  glafs  tube,  fitted  by  grinding  to  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  veffel,to  which  are  joined  two  glafs  cocks  and 
a  fmall  bafon  ;  the  whole  being  fitted  to  a  wooden 
Jnconven'  ^rame*  Quickiilver  is  ufed  in  this  inftrument  inftead 
e nce*^-111  water  5  but  the  ufe  of  that  fluid  occafions  an  in¬ 

tending  its  convenience,  becaufe  the  nitrous  air  acls  upon  the  me- 
ufe.  tal,  and  renders  the  experiment  ambiguous. 

4  #  III.  In  1777  Mr  Magellan  publifhed  an  account  of 

three  eudiometers  invented  by  himfelf.  The  firft  of 
meter.  thefe,  leprefented  Plate  CLXXXVI.  fig.  1.  confifts 
of  a  glafs  tube  MD,  about  12  or  15  inches  long,  and 
quite  cylindrical  throughout,  having  the  upper  orifice 
doled  with  a  ground-glafs  Hopple  M.  A  veftel  C  is 
Joint'd  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  likewife  well 
adapted  by  grinding.  This  vefTtl  has  three  necks,  as 
reprefen  ted  in  the  figure  :  one  of  which  ferves  to  join 
it  to  the  tube  M ;  the  other  two  are  ground  to  thofe 
of  the  phials  A  and  B,  whofe  capacities  limit  be  as 
equal  as  pofiible,  as  well  to  each  other  as  to  the  tube 
MD .  rZ  represents  a  brats  ring  which  Aides  up  and 
down  the  tube  MD ,  and  by  a  finger-ferew  may  be 
tightened  or  Aackened  at  pleafure,  and  fet  to  any  place 
VigoB  it,  C  is  a  b.rafs  or  wooden  ruler  divided  into 
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equal  parts,  with  two  femicircular  brafs  pieces,  by  Eudiome- 
which  it  may  be  eafily  applied  and  kept  near  the  glaf3  ter* 
tube  MD,  as  is  fliown  at  F;  where  it  muft  be  kept 
clofe  to  the  neck,  or  upper  extremity  of  the  tube,  by 
the  notch  /.  In  ufing  this  inftrument,  we  muft  firft 
remove  the  ftopple  M,  after  which  the  inftrument  is 
to  be  entirely  filled  with  water  by  dipping  it  in  the 
tub.  The  ftopple  is  then  to  be  replaced  ;  taking  care 
that  no  bubble  of  air  may  remain  either  in  the  tube, 
the  veftel  C ,  or  the  two  phials  A  B.  The  lower  part 
of  the  inftrument,  viz.  about  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  tube,  muft  then  be  kept  under  water,  and  one  of 
the  phials  A  or  B ,  now  filled  with  water,  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  neck  of  the  veftel  G ,  and  filled  with 
the  air  of  which  we  defign  to  try  the  purity,  in  the 
manner  dire&ed  under  the  article  Gas  ;  after  which 
it  is  to  be  replaced  into  the  neck  of  the  veffel  C  \  and 
in  like  manner  the  other  phial  muft  be  filled  with 
nitrous  air,  and  replaced  in  the  other  neck.  Taking 
the  inftrument  then  out  of  the  water,  the  veftel  C  muft 
be  turned  with  the  bottom  upwards,  as  reprefented  at 
F;  in  which  cafe,  the  two  ehftic  fluids  contained  in 
the  phials  will  afeend  into  the  veftel  C  ;  where,  mix¬ 
ing  together,  the  diminution  will  be  efFe&ed.  But  as 
foon  as  the  veftel  is  turned  round,  the  inftrument  muft 
be  plunged  in  water  as  far  as  about  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  and  the  ftopple  M  removed.  As  the  bulk  of  the 
two  elaftic  fluids  diminifties,  the  water  in  the  tube 
MD  defeends.  This  inftrument  is  fubjeft  to  fome  er-  Inaccuracy 
rors,  arifing  from  the  greater  or  lefter  height  of  the  of  this  in¬ 
column  of  water  in  the  tube  MD,  as  it  is  held  more  oriLruaiem* 
lefs  perpendicular;  it  may  alfo  vary  by  the  very  a  &  of 
putting  in  the  ftopple  M.  Another  and  ftiil  greater 
fault  is,  that  it.  cannot  admit  but  one  meafure  of  ni¬ 
trous  to  one  of  common  air,  which  is  a  very  uncertain 
method  of  eftimating  the  purity  of  a  given  kind  of  re- 
fpirable  air.  The  divifions  on  the  fcale  are  likewife  too 
large,  and  it  does  not  feem  capable  of  any  great  accu- 

rac7‘  .  .  6 

The  fecond  kind  of  eudiometer  conftruSed  by  M.  His  i-cond 
Magellan  is  reprefented  fig.  2.  and  confifts  of  a  glafs  cuiiome- 
tube  TC,  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  having  a  cavity  rex. 
as  nearly  cylindrical  as  pofiible.  One  of  the  ends,  Gy 
is  bent  forwards  as  reprefented  in  the  figure  ;  the  other 
at  T  is  open,  and  may  terminate  in  a  funnel,  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  necefiity  of  ufing  a  feparate  one.  The  whole 
tube  is  faftened  by  means  of  two  loops  to  the  brafs 
fcale  CWN .  N  is  a  glafs  phial,  having  its  neck  V 
ground  air-tight  to  the  infide  of  the  end  of  the  tube  T; 
the  whole  phial  containing  one  half  of  what  the  tubs 
YC  is  capable  of  containing;  but  the  phial  JlBC,  at 
the  other  end,  muft  contain  three  or  four  times  the 
quantity  that  N  can  contain  ;  and  the  neck  of  it  muft 
alfo  be  ground  air-tight  to  the  end  Cof  the  tube.  The 
fcale  CIVTV  is  divided  into  128  parts,  the  divifions 
being  fet  from  T  towards  C  ;  and  the  cavity  of  the 
tube  between  the  firft  and  laft  of  them  being  double 
the  capacity  of  the  phial  N.  XR  is  a  tin- veftel,  which 
may  ferve  as  a  cafe  for  packing  the  whole  inftrument 
and  its  appendages  ;  as  alfo  for  a  trough  for  holding 
water  when  experiments  are  to  be  made.  The  glafs 
tube  g  h ,  and  the  glafs  ftopple  M,  are  both  ground  air¬ 
tight  to  the  mouth  V  of  the  tube,  in  order  to  be  put 
into  it  occafionally.  To  ufe  this  kind  of  eudiometer* 
hi  the  inftrument  he  immerfed  under  water  in  the  tin- 
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Eudiome  veffel;  then  let  the,  phial  A7,  when  filled  with  water, 
^r*  be  put  into  CED,  the  infide  focket  of  the  tin-veffel. 

LL  *  Fill  it  then  with  nitrous  air  ;  and  let  this  quantity  be 
thrown  into  the  phial  ABC ,  which  is  to  be  fixed  fome- 
what  tight  to  the  mouth  C  of  the  eudiometer.  The 
fame  phial  N  is  afterwards  filled  with  the  air  of  which 
we  wifh  to  try  the  quality  ;  and  raifing  the  end  of  the 
inftrument  C ,  it  is  then  put  into  the  mouth  V.  The 
inftrument  is  then  to  be  placed  upright  as  in  the  fi¬ 
gure,  by  hanging  it  on  the  hook  W ;  and  as  foon  as 
this  laft  air  goes  up  to  the  jphial  ABGy  the  phial  N  is 
to  be  taken  off,  that  the  diminution  of  the  two  mixed 
airs  may  be  fupplied  from  the  water  in  the  tin-veffel : 
the  mouth  V  of  the  eudiometer  being  all  this  time  held 
under  water.  The  bent  tube  gh ,  having  the  brafs 
ring  K  fitted  to  it,  is  then  put  to  the  lower  end  V  of 
the  eudiometer.  By  obferving  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  fmall  tube,  which  thus  forms  a  true  fyphon 
with  the  tube  of  the  inftrument,  and  by  means  of  the 
brafs  ring  K ,  the  ftationary  ft  ate  of  diminution  in  the 
mixture  may  be  diftinguifhed  ;  which  being  afeertained, 
the  fmall  tube  g  h  is  taken  off  from  the  eudiometer,  and 
the  whole  inftrument  laid  down  for  fome  minutes  in 
the  water  of  the  tin-veffel;  after  which  the  mouth  V 
is  to  be  fhut  up  with  the  glafs-ftopple  M ;  and,  rever- 
fing  the  inftrument,  it  is  hanged  up  by  the  end  V  up¬ 
on  the  hook  IV.  By  thispolition  the  whole  diminiffi- 
ed  air  of  the  veffel  ABC  goes  up  to  the  top,  where  its 
real  bulk  is  (hown  by  the  fcale  facing  the  infide  furface 
of  the  water.  '  This  number  being  deduced  from  128, 
gives  the  comparative  wholefomenefs  of  the  air  already 
tried  without  any  farther  calculation.  “  But  thispro- 
eefs  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  will  be  ftill  eafier,  when  the 
laft  diminution  of  the  two  kinds  of  air  is  only,  required 
in  the  obfervation;  becaufe  no  ufe  will  then  be  made 
of  the  fyphon.  In  fuch  a  cafe  the  inftrument  is  left 
hanging  on  the  hook  W  for  48  hours  ;  after  which  it 
is  laid  down  under  the  water  of  the  trough  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  pofition  for  8  or  12  minutes,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  fame  temperature  with  the  water:  the  mouth 
V  is  then  ftiut  up  with  the  ftopple  M ;  the  inftrument 
is  hung  by  the  end  V  in  a  contrary  pofition  ;  and  the 
laft  real  bulk  of  the  good  mixed  air  will  then  he  {hown 
by  the  number  of  the  brafs  fcale  anfwering  to  the  infide 
furface  of  the  water. 

tl'rd  The  tliiid  eudiometer  conftru&ed  by  Mr  Ma- 

eudiome-  ge^an  *s  reprefented  fig.  3.  where  EN  reprefents  an 

ter.  uniformly  cylindrical  glafs  tube  about  two  or  three 

feet  long,  with  a  large  ball  S  and  a  glafs  ftopple  M, 
fitted  air  tight  to  the  mouth  N,  which  ought  to  be 
wide  and  funnel- fhaped,  unlefs  afeparate  funnel  is  made 
ufe  of.  KL  is  a  fmall  fyphon  with  a  brafs  ring  X ; 
Z  a  fmall  phial,  the  contents  of  which  do  not  exceed 
one  third  of  the  ball  S ,  or  one  half  of  the  glafs  tube. 
Laftly,  the  inftrument  has  a  ruler  /,  divided  and 
ftamped  like  the  fcale  already  mentioned,  with  a  glafs 
funnel,  which  is  ground  to  the  mouth  N  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment,  when  this  is  not  funnel- fhaped  as  above  directed. 
When  this  eudiometer  is  to  be  made  ufe  of,  it  muft  be 
filled  with  water,  and  fet  in  a  vertical  pofition,  with 
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the  mouth  N  under  the  furface  of  the  water  in  a  tub  Esdiome*- 
or  trough.  The  phial  Z  is  to  be  filled  with  nitrous  tcr‘ 
air,  and  thrown  into  the  tube  by  means  of  a  glafs  fun- 
nel,  if  the  mouth  of  the  eudiometer  tube  be  not  ftilfi- 
ciently  wide  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  fame  phial 
Z  is  then  to  be  filled  with  the  air  to  be  tried  ;  after 
which  the  fyphon  KL  is  to  be  immediately  added  to 
the  mouth  N  of  the  eudiometer  under  the  furface  of 
the  water,  fome  of  which  is  to  be  poured  into  it. 

The  ftationary  moment  of  the  greateft  diminution  of 
the  two  airs  is  watched  by  means  of  the  ring  X;  and, 
when  that  moment  arrives,  the  fyphon  KL  is  to  be 
taken  off;  the  eudiometer  is  laid  for  fome  minutes  un¬ 
der  water  in  an  horizontal  pofition  or  nearly  fo ;  bub 
taking  care  that  none  of  the  inclofed  air  may  efcape: 
the  mouth  N  is  then  fhut  up  with  the  glafs  ftopple  Af, 
and  the  inftrument  is  inverted  with  the  mouth  N  up¬ 
wards.  Laftly,  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  refiduum 
of  the  diminifhed  air  is  meafured  by  applying  to  its 
fide  the  divided  ruler  or  fcale,  and  the  refult  is  eftima- 
ted  as  has  been  already  explained.  g 

On  all  thefe  eudiometers  it  is  very  obvious  to  remark,  Fnconver.i- 
that  they  are  complicated  and  difficult  to  be  ufed;  and  ences.of  a1! 
it  is  befides  no  eafy  matter  to  get  them  made  with  the  ^nts 
requifite  accuracy.  Mr  Cavallo  obferves  alfo,  that  the 
conftriuftion  of  all  the  three  is  founded  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  mixture  of  nitrous  and  atmofpherical  air, 
after  having  continued  for  fome  time  to  diminiffi,  in- 
creafes  again  ;  but  lie  informs  us  that  this  is  a 
miftuke,  and  that  Mr  Magellan  himfelf  owned  it  to 
be  fo.  But  the  worft  of  all  is,  that  they  are  by  no 
means  accurate,  as  appeared  from  feveral  experiments 
made  by  Mr  Magellan  in  Mr  Caval’o’s  prefence,  with 
air  taken  out  of  the  window  of  the  room  where  the 
experiments  were  performed.  By  the  firft  trial,  the 
diminution  was  48  parts  out  of  132  of  the  mixture:  on 
a  fecond  trial,  the  fame  elaftic  fluids  being  ftill  ufed, 
the  diminution  was  58  parts  out  of  132  :  on  a  third 
trial,  the  diminution  was  again  48  ;  and  by  a  fourth 
one,  it  was  51.  Nay,  Mr  Magellan  himfelf  owned  that, 
after  many  experiments  with  his  eudiometers,  he  never 
could  obtain  any  conftant  refult,  even  when  the  nitrous 
and  common  air  which  he  made  ufe  of  were  precifely 
of  the  fame  quality. 

V.  A  preferable  method  of  difeovering  the  purity  Fontana's-* 
of  the  air  by  means  of  an  eudiometer  is  recommended eudiome— 
by  M.  Fontana;  of  which  Mr  Cavallo  fays,  that  its  ac-ter» 
curacy  is  fuch  as  could  fcarce  be  believed  by  tliofe  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  it.  The  in¬ 
ftrument  is  originally  nothing  more  than  a  divided  glafs 
tube,  though  the  inventor  afterwards  added  to  it  a 
complicated  apparatus,  which,  in  Cavallo’s  opinion, 
was  altogether  ufelefs.  The  firft  Ample  eudiometer 
confifted  only  of  a  glafs  tube,  as  uniformly  cylindrical 
as  poffible  in  its  cavity,  about  18  inches  long,  and 
^tlis  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  infide,  hermetically 
fealed  at  one  end  (  a).  The  outfide  of  this  tube  was? 
marked  with  a  diamond,  or  had  circles  drawn  round  it* 
at  the  diftance  of  three  inches  from  one  another,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  clofed  end  of  the  tube  ;  or  at  fuch  di- 

ftances 


fA)  To  obferve  whether  the  cavity  of  a  glafs  tube  is  perfectly  cylindrical,  pour  into  it  at  different  times* 
equal  quantities  of  mercury  or  water,  one  upon  the  other  ;  obferving  each  time,  by  means  of  a  divided. ruler*, 
if  thofe  equal  quantities  of  liquor  fill  equal  lengths  of  the  tube*. 
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fiances,  as  are  exactly  filled  by  equal  meafure.;  cf  ela- 
j  ^  lien  the  parts  of  thefe  divifon3  were  re¬ 

quired,  tae  edge  of  a  ruler,  divided  into  incites  and 
fmall  er  parts,  was  held  again  ii  the  tube  ;  fo  that  the 
fa  It  divifion  of  the  ruler  might  coincide  with  one  of  the 
marks  on  the  tube.  The  nitrous  and  atmofpliercal  air 
are  introduced  into  this  tube,  in  order  to  be  diminili- 
eo,  aaa  the  puritj*  of  the  atmofplieric  air  thus  afeer- 
tained  ;  but  that  an  equal  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid  may 
always  be  certainly  introduced,  M.  Fontana  contrived 
the  following  inftrument  as  a  meafurc,  which  cannot 
be  liable  to  any  error.  It  is  represented  fig .  4.  and 
con fifs  of  a  glafs  tube  ABy  about  two  inches  loner 
and  one  in  diameter,  clofed  at  the  end  Ay  and  having 
a  brafs  piece  BC  DL  cemented  (?n  the  other,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Hiding  door  D ;  which  when  pufhed  into  its  pro¬ 
per  cavity,  Hints  the  mouth  of  the  tube  or  meafure 
AB;  and  w  hen  pulled  out,  as  reprefented  in  the  fi¬ 
gure,  opens  it.  l  o  prevent  it  from  being  pulled  out 
entirely,  a  fpring  E  is  fere  wed  upon  the  flat  part  of 
the  buifs  piece,  the  .extremity  of  which  bears  upon 
the  head  of  a  brafs  pin,  w  inch  paffing  through  a  hole, 
rubs  again  ft  the  door  D ;  and  when  this  is  pulled  near¬ 
ly  out,  the  pm,  falling  into  a  fmall  cavity,  prevents  it 
from  coming  quite  out.  The  diameter  of  the  brafs 
piece  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  glafs  tube 
AB;  and  near  its  mouth  C  there  are  two  notches 
made  w  ith  a  file. 

Under  the  fame  figure  the  cavity  of  the  brafs  piece 
and  the  parts  of  the  meafure  are  fhown  feparately,  viz. 
a,  the  glafs  tube;  by  the  brafs  piece;  cy  the  Hiding 
brafs  door  inverted  111  ftich  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the 
cavity  for  the  pin  ;  dy  the  pin  with  the  fpring  and 
fmall  ferew.  1  he  infide  furface  of  this  meafure,  as 
well  as  of  the  long  tube,  fliould  have  the  polifli  taken 
off  by  rubbing  with  emery ;  as  this  prevents  the  water, 
wdien  the  experiments  are  made,  from  adhering  to  it  in 
drops,  and  thus  the  meafurenients  will  be  more  exaff. 

.T°  uk  this  apparatus,  the  long  tube  mult  be  filled 
with  water;  and  being  inverted  in  the  tub  of  water 
de feii bed  under  the  article  Gas.  furnifhed  with  a 
fhelf,  the  meafure,  being  alfo  filled  With  water,  is  in¬ 
verted  over  an  hole  in  the  fhelf ;  and  in  order  to  fill  it 
with  the  claftic  fluid  required,  a  phial  containing  it  is 
brought  under  the  hole;  where  being  inclined  little, 
pint  of  the  gas  efcapes  and  paffes  into  the  meafure. 
The  water  then  efcapes  through  the  notches  ssy  made 
with  the  fde  in  the  mouth  of  the  meafure,  as  already 
mentioned  (u).  The  door  of  the  meafure  is  then  fhut 
by  pu filing  it  in  as  far  as  it  will  go  ;  and  the  meafure, 
being  drawn  off  from  the  ihAt,  but  ftill  kept  under 
water,  is  turned  with  the  mouth  upwards;  by  which 
means  the  fuperfl  ious  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid,  remain¬ 
ing  in  the.  cavity  of  the  brafs  piece  by  reafon  of  its 
being  feparated  bv  the  Hiding  piece,  efcapes,  and  has 


its  place  occupied  by  water.  The  meafure  being  ther 


again  inverted  with  its  month  downwards,  is  fet  anv 
where  on  the  fhelf  of  the  tub  ;  the  long  tube  put  over 
the  hole  of  the  fhelf,  and  the  air  transferred  from  the 
meafure  to  this  tube,  as  has  already  been  directed  for 
filling  the  meafure  itfelf. 
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When  M.  Fontana  made  ufe  of  this  eudiometer,  he  Eudieme- 
commonly  threw  in  two  meafure*  of  refpirable  air  into  tcr* 

the  tube  ;  then  he  added  one  meafure  of  nitrous  air :  7 

but  as  loon  as  the  l  itter  was  entered,  lie  removed  the 
tube  from  the  fhelf,  holding  it  by  the  upper  end,  and 
agitating  it  for  about  20  fecor.ds  in  the  water.  The 
tube  was  then  refted  upon  the  fide  of  the  tub,  while 
the  meafure  was  ag^in  filled  with  nitrous  air ;  then 
putting  the  tube  upon  the  fhelf,  and  holding  it  as  near¬ 
ly  perpendicular  as  he  could,  he  applied  the  divided 
edge  of  the  ruler  to  it,  in  order  to  obferve  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  two  fluids.  After  this  he  threw  in  a  fourth 
meafure  of  nitrous  air  ;  and  after  fnaking  and  letting 
it  reft  for  fome  time,  he  obferved  again  the  diminution 
of  the  two  elaftic  fluids 


That  this  method  (fays  Mr  Cavallo)  fliould  be  very  why  this 
accurate,  may  perhaps  appear  fomewhat  myfterious ;  eudiomo 
but  the  inyftery  will  foon  vanifh,  if  it  be  coniidered  ttr  is  fo  ac 
that  the  accurate  refult  depended  not  fo  much  011  thecurate* 
particular  conftrudlion  of  the  inftrumeni,  as  on  the  re¬ 
gular  management  of  it  and  uniformity  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  exa&nefs  of  the  meafure  indeed  contribu¬ 
ted  a  great  deal ;  but  M.  Fontana  obferved,  that  with 
exactly  the  fame  quantities  of  nitrous  and  common  air, 
very  different  refults  could  be  occafioned  by  their  be¬ 
ing  left  a  longer  or  fhorter  time  before  the  inftrument 
was  agitated,  or  by  being  agitated  much  or  little,  as 
well  as  feveral  other  circumftances,  which  to  a  fuper- 
ficial  obfervtr  would  appear  to  be  of  little  confequence. 

He  therefore  performed  the  operation  always  in  a  fi- 
milar  manner,  viz.  by  agitating  the  tube  always  for 
the  fame  length  of  time,  and  always  with  equal  quick- 
nefs  ;  by  which  means,  when  the  fame  elaftic  fluids 
were  ufed,  the  refults  of  the  experiments  were  fo  near¬ 
ly  the  fame,  that  the  difference,  if  any  could  be  obfer¬ 
ved,  might  be  negle&cd  without  any  impropriety/’  13 

Notwithftanding  the  accuracy  of  this  inftrument,  Isftili  liable 
however,  M.  Fontana  found  that'it  was  ftill  liable  to  1°  f°me 
fome  fmall  errors  a  riling  from  the  following  fouices.  ef 
1.  Uhe  elaftic  fluid  within  the  tube,  when  the  greateft 
part  of  it  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  tube  is  kept  out 
of  the  water  excepting  its  mouth,  is  not  of  the  fame 
denflty  with  the  outward  or  atmofpheric  air,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pillar  of  water  in  the  tube  ;  which,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  longer  or  fhorter,  counterbalances  more 
or  lefs  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  elaftic  fluid  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube ;  which  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid  of  confequence 
occupies  a  greater  or  lefs  fpace  in  the  tube,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  greater  or  lefs  preffure  it  endures.  This 
enor,  however,  becomes  infenfible  when  the  column  of 
water  is  very  lhort,  and  the  furface  of  the  water  cn 
the  outfide  coincides  nearly  with  that  011  the  infide 
of  the  tube.  2.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  inilru- 
ment  perpendicular  in  the  a&  of  meafuring  the  dimi¬ 
nution.  And,  3.  1  he  ftill  greater  difficulty  of  obfer- 
vmg  with  what  divifion  of  the  ruler  the  furface  of  the 
water  within  the  tube  coincided.  X4 

1°  avoid  thefe  errors,  M.  Fontana  made  ufe  of  the  Fontana’s 
following  contrivance.  A  A  A  Ay  flg.  r.  reprefents  a  method  of 
itrong  glafs  tube  about  3  inches  diameter;  and  r^efe'er- 

inches  rors. 


m  ",msh  **  —  »»<  «*>  bn,  no,  fo  readily, 
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Eudlome-  Inches  long,  with  a  foot  of  glafs  all  made  of  one  piece, 
ter.  Within  about  an  inch  of  the  mouth  of  this  tube  a 

v  hi  a  ft  ring  is  fattened,  which  contains  two  brafs  rings 

moveable  upon  -oppofite  centres,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  fea-compafles  are  ufually  fufpended,  and  which 
are  commonly  called  gingles.  C  C  C  C  represents  the 
meafuiing  tube  or  eudiometer  ;  which  is  exa&ly  the 
fame  with  that  already  deferrbed,  having  lines  marked 
mpon  its  outfide  furface  to  (how  the  fpaces  occupied  by 
equal  meafures  of  elattic  fluid.  The  fcale  B  B  is  ad¬ 
apted  to  this  tube,  which  is  fhown  feparately  in  fig.  6. 
It,  con  fills  of  two  brafs  flips  AC,  AC,  conne&ed  by 
two  brafs  rings  A  A,  CC ,  through  which  the  eudio¬ 
meter  tube  pafTes.  To  the  loweft  of  tliefe  rings  a 
perforated  brafs  piece  B  B,  fumifhed  with  crofs  pins 
or  pivots,  is  ferewed  ;  and,  by  means  of  longitudinal 
cuts,  its  lower  extremity  is  rendered  fpringy  ;  fo  that 
when  all  the  piece  AB ,  AB  is  put  upon  the  eudiome¬ 
ter  tube,  the  latter  cannot  flip  from  within  the  former, 
unlefs  the  operator  forces  it.  When  the  eudiometer 
tube,  with  the  fcale,  & c.  is  put  together,  as  reprefented 
fig.  5.  the  crofs  pins  of  the  piece  B  B,  fig.  6.  rcfl  upon 
the  inner  ring  ot  the  gingle  at  A  A,  fig.  5.  by  which 
means  the  tube  C  C  C  C  is  kept  perpendicular  within 
the  tube  A  A  A  A,  provided  this  latter  be  fit  Mated  fo 
nearly  perpendicular  that  the  former  may  not  touch  the 
fide  of  it,  which  would  prevent  it  from  acquiring  the 
poiition  defiled.  One  of  the  brafs  Hips  AC,  fig.  6.  is 
divided  into  equal  parts;  100  of  which  are  equivalent 
to  the  fpace  between  two  of  the  marks  on  the  eudi¬ 
ometer  tube  CCCC,  fig.  and  confequently  fhow 
the  parts  of  a  meafure.  Thefe  divifions  are  numbered* 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  ring  connedling  the 
two  brafs  flips,  AC ,  AC. 

When  this  inftrument  is  to  be  ufed,  one  or  more 
meafures  of  refpirabie  air  are  thrown  into  the  eudi¬ 
ometer  tube ;  a  meafure  of  nitrous  air  is  then  added  ; 
and  after  fhaking  the  tube  for  fome  time,  it  mutt  be 
introduced  into  the  large  tube  A  AAA,  which  for  this 
purpofe  mutt  be  plunged  into  the  water  of  the  tub  ; 
for  the  mouth  of  the  eudiometer  tube  mutt  not  at  pre- 
fent  be  taken  out  of  the  water.  After  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  large  tube,  the  whole  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  and  fet  upon  the  fhelf  or  a  table.  Now  the 
large  tube  AAAA  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  eudi¬ 
ometer  tube  fufpended  perpendicularly  in  it  by  means 
of  the  crofs  pins  or  pivots  of  the  brafs  piece  annexed 
to  the  fcale,  which  retts  upon  the  inner  ring  of  the 
gingle.  The  operator  nuift  then  Hide  the  tube  CCCC 
up  and  down  through  the-  fcale  and  brafs  piece,  &c. 
till  the  furface  of  the  water  within  the  tube  coincides 
exactly  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  ring  that  con- 
ne&s  the  two  brafs  flips  of  the  fcale  piece,  which  may 
be  done  very  accurately  by  means  of  a  magnifying 
glafs.  The  furface  of  the  water  within  the  eudiome¬ 
ter  is  concave  ;  and  when  viewed  horizontally,  it  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  dark  line  or  limit  exceedingly  well  de¬ 
fined  ;  io  that  the  middle  or  lowermott  point  of  it 
may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  brafs 
ring  with  great  precifion,  except  when  fome  drops  of 
water  hang  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  which  fhould 
therefore  be  wiped  off. 

Having  afeertained  this  point,  we  mutt  next  obferve 
which  divifion  of  the  fcale  coincides  with  one  of  the 
circular  divifions  marked  upon  the  glafs  tube  CCCC 9 
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which  will  fhow  the  parts  of  a  meafure.  Thus  fup-  Eadiome- 
pofe,  that  when  the  eudiometer  tube  is  fixed,  fo  that  ,  rer‘ 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  it  coincides  perfedlly  with  "  v 
the  edge  of  the  lower  brafs  ring,  viz.  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  divifions  ;  that  the  70th  divifion  of  the 
fcale  falls  upon  the  firft  circular  mark,  as  reprefented 
in  the  figure  ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  the  quantity  of 
elattic  fluid  contained  in  the  tube  is  equal  to  one  mea¬ 
fure  and  70  hundredth  parts  more.  This  being  obferved, 
and  the  large  tube  again  immerfed  in  the  water,  the 
eudiometer- tube  is  removed  from  it,  but  always  taking 
care  that  its  mouth  be  not  lifted  up  above  the  furface 
of  the  water.  Another  meafure  of  nitrous  air  mutt  now 
be  introduced  into  the  eudiometer-tube  ;  which,  after 
being  agitated  as  already  dire&fcd,  is  to  he  put  into  the 
large  tube  AAAA.  The  whole  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
water,  and  the  diminution  of  the  elattic  fluid  obferved 
as  above  directed. 

Thus  the  eudiometer  tube  is  kept  quite  perpendicular, 
and  the  pillar  of  water  in  it  rendered  very  fhort,  not 
exceeding  half  ail  inch  at  inoft.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
however,  that  if  the  operator,  when  furniflred  with  the 
eudiometer-tube  only,  keeps  it  fo  far  immerged  in  the 
water  of  the  tube  when  he  obferves  the  divifions,  that 
the  water  within  the  tube  may  be  nearly  equal  with  the 
edge  of  the  tub  ;  the  large  tube  AAAA  may  be  fpa- 
red,  and  the  operation  will  thus  become  much  more 
eafy  and  expeditious.  Iflttle  difference  can  happen  from 
the  poiition  of  the  tube  ;  becaufe  the  brafs  ring  ascer¬ 
tains  the  pofltion  of  the  water  fo  well,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rence  occaficned  by  a  few  degrees  deviation  from  the 
true  perpendicular  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  per¬ 
ceived. 

VI.  M.  Bauflure  of  Geneva  has  invented  an  eudio-j^ 
meter,  which  lie  fuppofes  to  be  more  exa6i  than  any  fare’s  eud^- 
of  thofe  hitherto  deferibed.  His  apparatus  confifls  of  ometer. 
the  following  parts,  j  .  A  cylindrical  glafs  bottle  with 
a  ground  flopple,  capable  of  containing  about  five 
ounces  and  an  half,  and  which  ferves  as  a  receiver  for 
mixing  the  two  airs.  2.  A  frrall  glafs  phial,  whofe  capa¬ 
city  is  nearly  equal  to  one  third  of  that  of  the  reci¬ 
pient,  and  ferves  for  a  meafure.  3.  A  fmall  pair  of 
icales  which  may  weigh  very  exa&ly.  4.  Several  glafs 
bottles  for  containing  the  nitrous  or  other  air  to  be 
ufed,  and  which  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  recipient 
when  broken.  The  whole  of  this  apparatus  may  be 
eafily  packed  into  a  box,  and  thus  tranfported  from 
place  to  place,  and  even  to  the  fummits  of  very  high 
mountains.  The  method  of  uflng  it  is  as  follows. 

1 .  The  receiver  is  to  be  filled  with  water,  clofed  ex- 
a<ttly  with  its  glafs  ttopper,  wiped  on  the  outfide,  and 
weighed  very  exadily.  Being  then  immerged  in  a  vef- 
fel  full  of  water,  and  held  with  the  mouth  downwards, 
the  flopple  is  removed,  and,  by  means  of  a  funnel, 
two  meafures  of  common  and  one  of  nitrous  air  are 
introduced  into  it  one  after  another :  thefe  diminifh  as  ' 
foon  as  they  come  into  contact ;  in  confequence  of  which 
the  water,  enters  the  recipient  in  proportionable  quan¬ 
tity.  After  being  flopped  and  well  fhaken,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  diminution  the  receiver  is  to  be  opened  un¬ 
der  water;  then  flopped  and  fhaken,  and  fo  on  for 
three  times  fucceflively.  At  latt  the  bottle  is  flopped 
under  water,  taken  out,  wiped  very  clean  and  dry,  and 
weighed  exadlly  as  before.  It  is  plain,  that  now  when 
the  bottle  is  filled  partly  with  elattic  fluid  and  partly 

with  a 
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with  water,  it  mutt  be  lighter  than  when  quite  full  of 
water  ;  the  weight  of  it  then  being  fubtradled  from  the 
former,  the  remainder  fhows  that  quantity  of  water 
which  would  fill  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  diminifhed 
elaflic  fluid.  Now,  in  making  experiments  with  airs  of 
different  degrees  of  purity,  the  above  mentioned  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  greater  when  the  diminution  is  lefs, 
or  when  the  air  is  more  impure,  and  vice  verfa ;  and 
thus  the  comparative  purity  between  two  different  kinds 
of  airs  may  be  determined. 

On  this  method  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  encomiums  beflowed  on  it  by  the  in¬ 
ventor,  it  is  fubjedl  to  many  inconveniences  and  er¬ 
rors,  principally  arifing  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
meafure,  and  the  difficulty  of  flopping  the  bottle  with¬ 
out  occafionin*?  a  preffure  upon  the  contained  elaflic 
fluid,  which  being  variable,  mult  occafion  fome  error  in 
the  weight  of  the  bottle. 

VII.  To  avoid  the  inconveniences  to  which  all  thefe 
inflruments  are  fubjeft,  Mr  Cavallo  employs  a  glafs 
tube  with  its  fcale  and  meafure,  fuch  as  is  reprefented 
flg.  5.  the  length  of  the  tube  being  about  16  or  17 
inches,  and  between  4-  and  y  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  as  equal  a  bore  as  poffible  throughout ;  having 
one  end  fealed  hermetically,  and  the  other  fliaped  like 
a  funnel,  though  not  very  wide.  The  whole  of  this 
apparatus  is  reprefented  fig.  7.  where  AB  is  the  glafs 
tube,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  a  loop  AEC  fhould 
be  fattened,  made  of  waxed  filk-lace,  with  feveral  crofs 
threads  CC>  DDy  EE ,  Sc c.  in  order  to  fufpend  the  in- 
flrument  to  a  book  AB ,  fig.  8.  which  fhould  either  be 
fattened  to  that  fide  of  the  tube  oppofite  to  the  fhelf, 
or  fo  conftru&ed  that  it  may  be  eafily  fixed  and  remo¬ 
ved  again  as  occafion  requires  ;  or  it  may  be  made  of 
thick  brafs  wire,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  fits  a 
hole  made  in  the  fide  of  the  tub.  The  brafs  piece  with 
the  fcale,  which  Aides  upon  the  eudiometer,  is  formed 
of  two  brafs  flips  FGy  HI  (fig.  7.),  joined  by  two  brafs 
rings,  to  which  they  are  foldered.  One  hundred  divi¬ 
fions  are  marked  upon  one  of  thofe  brafs  flips,  beginning 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  ring  G/,  and  all 
together  equal  to  the  fpace  contained  between  two  of 
the  marks  or  meafures  made  upon  the  glafs  tube  ;  fo 
that  they  fhow  the  parts  of  a  meafure.  An  hundred 
divifions  are  likewife  marked  upon  the  other  brafs  flip 
HE  beginning  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  ring 
FH — The  following  directions  are  given  by  Mr  Ca¬ 
vallo  for  marking  thefe  divifions.  “  When  the  tube 
AB  is  filled  with  water,  a  meafure  of  air  fhould  be 
thrown  into  it  in  the  manner  already  directed  :  the 
tube  mutt  then  be  fufpended  to  the  hook  by  the  loop, 
as  reprefented  fig.  8,  fo  high,  that  the  furface  of  the 
water  within  the  tube  may  be  very  near  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  the  tub,  two  inches,  for  inftance,  above 
it ;  then  looking  horizontally  through  the  tube,  a 
mark  fhould  be  made  by  flicking  a  bit  of  foft  wax 
upon  the  tube,  juft  coinciding  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  fuiface  of  the  water  within  it ;  in  which  place  af¬ 
terwards  a  circular  mark  fhould  be  made  with  the 
edge  of  a  flint,  or  with  a  piece  of  agate  or  diamond, 
but  not  fo  deep  as  to  endanger  the  breaking  of  the 
tube.  Thus  +he  firtt  meafure  is  marked  ;  and  in  like 
manner  may  any  other  one  be  marked.  The  attentive 
practitioner,  however,  fhould  never  venture  to  mark 
the  tube  with  an  indelible  flroke  after^one  trial,  led 
N°  121. 
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he  fhould  be  miftaken.  The  proper  method  is  to  mark  Eudiome. 
them  firtt  with  wax,  and  then  repeat  the  operation  tcr* 

once  or  twice,  in  order  to  correA  fome  errors  that  v  J 

might  efcape  the  firfl  time  ;  after  which  the  mark  may 
be  made  with  a  diamond,  flint,  or  perhaps  more  con¬ 
veniently  with  a  file.  The  polifh  of  the  infide  of  both 
tube  and  meafure  fhould  be  taken  off  with  emery ; 
which  is  a  very  laborious  operation,  though  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  neceflary  that  the  meafure  fhould  be  done  in 
this  manner.” 

e  To  ufe  this  eudiometer,  fill  the  tube  with  water,  ta-  Method  of 
king  care  that  no  bubbles  of  air  remain  in  it ;  and  in-ufingi£* 
verting  it  with  the  mouth  downwards,  leave  it  in  the 
water  leaning  againfl  the  fide  of  the  tub.  Fill  the 
meafure  then  with  the  elaftic  fluid  whofe  purity  is  to 
be  tried.  Put  the  eudiometer  tube  upon  the  fhelf  of 
the  tub,  keeping  it  perpendicular,  and  with  the  mouth 
exadily  upon  the  hole  of  the  fnelf,  and  throw  the  mea¬ 
fure  of  air  into  ft ;  fill  it  again  with  the  fame  air,  and 
throw  this  likewife  into  the  tube.  Then  fill  it  with 


nitrous  air,  and  throw  this  alfo  into  the  tube,  which 
mutt  be  fhaken  immediately  after  the  operation  by  mo¬ 
ving  it  alternately  up  and  down  in  the  water  of  the 
tub  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  It  is  then  left  a 
fhort  time  at  reft  and  fufpended  by  the  hook  formerly 
mentioned,  fo  that  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  in- 
fide  may  be  about  two  inches  above  that  in  the  tub  5 
when  the  brafs  fcale  is  Aided  upon  it  till  the  upper 
edge  of  the  lower  ring  coincide  with  the  middle  part 
of  the  furface  of  the  water  within  the  tube,  and  then 
vre  may  obferve  which  divifion  of  the  fcale  coincides  with 
any  of  thofe  on  the  tube;  by  which  means  the*quantity 
of  elaflic  fluid  remaining  in  the  tube  may  be  clearly 
fsen,  even  to  the  hundredth-part  of  a  meafure.  The 
following  directions  are  given  by  our  author  for  noting 
down  the  refults  in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner. 

“  I.  The  two  meafures  firtt  introduced  into  the  tube  Method  of 
are  exprefled  by  a  Roman  number;  after  which  the  noting 
Angle  meafure  of  nitrous  air  is  exprefled  by  another  down  the 
Roman  number;  and  the  meafures,  with  the  parts  °f[heU^S  °~* 
a  meafure  remaining  in  the  tube  after  diminution,  are  merits?**1" 
exprefled  by  common  numbers  with  decimals.— Thus, 
fuppofe,  that  after  introducing  two  meafures  of  com¬ 
mon  and  one  of  nitrous  air,  and  after  fhaking  in  the 
manner  above  directed,  the  quantity  of  fluid  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  eudiometer  is  fuch,  that  when  the  upper 
edge  of  the  lower  ring  of  the  fcale  coincides  with  the 
lower  point  of  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  tube, 
the  56th  divifion  of  the  fcale  falls  againft  the  fecond 
circular  divifion  on  the  tube,  then  this  diminution  is 
marked  jthus  II,  I,  2,56;  fignifyrng  that  two  mea¬ 
fures  of  common  and  one  of  nitrous  air,  after  dimi¬ 
nution  by  being  mixed  together,  occupy  the  fpace  of 

two  meafures  and  56  hundredth-parts  of  a  meafure. _ . 

Laflly,  after  marking  the  firtt  diminution,  throw  a  fe¬ 
cond  meafure  of  nitrous  air  into  the  tube;  fhake  the 
inftrument ;  and  after  a  little  rett,  obferve  this  fecond 
diminution  :  which,  fuppofing  it  to  have  reduced  the 
whole  bulk  to  three  meafures  and  feven  hundredth- 
parts,  is  thus  marked  down,  II,  II,  3,0;.  Sometimes 
one,  two,  or  three  meafures  of  nitrous  air  mull  Rill 
be  added,  in  order  to  obferve  the  diminution  of  fome 
very  pure  fpecies.of  refpirable  air.  The  divifions  which 
begin  from  the  upper  ring  of  the  fcale-piece  of  the  eu¬ 
diometer  are  ufeful  when  the  quantity  of  elaflic  fluid 
3  cop.- 
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contained  in  it  is  fo  fmall,  that  the  edge  of  the  lower  brafs 
ring  cannot  be  raifed  fo  high  as  to  coincide  with  the 
edge  of  the  water  within  the  tube  on  account  of  the 
filk  loop  :  in  which  cafe  the  under  edge  of  the  upper 
ring  is  brought  to  that  point \  2nd  we  mud  then  ob- 
ferve  which  of  thofe  divifions  coincides  with  the  firit 
circular  divilion  upon  the  tube.  If  it  be  afked,  Why 
*  the  two  or  more  meafures  of  nitrous  air  are  not  thrown 

into  the  tube  all  at  once,  and  the  lad  diminution  no¬ 
ted  ?  the  anfwer  is,  That  in  this  method,  the  effedls 
of  fimiiar  experiments  have  not  been  found  equally 
uniform  with  thofe  tried  in  the  above  mentioned  man- 
10  ner. 

Precautions  2.  “  In  this  operation  care  fhould  be  taken  to  fhake 
itTb^obfer  ^  tL1ke  ^mme^^ate4r  a^er  tke  nitrous  air  has  been 
ved  in°ma-  ^irown  into  and  to  ieave  it  at  red  afterwards  for 
fome  time;  otherwife  the  refults  of  fimiiar  experiments 
are  far  from  being  alike.  It  is  alfo  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  by  holding  the  rneafure  or  the  eudiometer 
tube  with  the  hand,  which  is  warmer  than  the  water 
of  the  tub,  the  elaftic  fluid  undergoes  fome  degree  of 
rarefadlion,  fo  that  the  event  of  the  experiments  may 
often  be  rendered  precarious.  For  this  reafon  the  in- 
drnments  fhould  be  held  only  with  the  extremities  of 
the  fingers  and  thumb  ;  and  before  the  door  of  the 
rneafure  be  fhut,  or  the  point  of  the  fcale  on  the  eu¬ 
diometer  tube  be  fixed,  thofe  inftruments  fhould  be 
left  a  fhort  time  by  themfelves,  keeping  the  hands  and 
breath  at  a  diffident  didance  from  them.” 

The  following  are  fome  particulars  neceflary  to  be 
^be  oTfeT  °^^erved  in  making  experiments  of  this  kind, 
ved  in  ex-  1  *  When  refpirable  air  is  mixed  with  nitrous  air,  their 
periments  joint  bulk  is  diminifhed,  and  the  diminution  is  greater 
of  this  kind,  when  the  air  is  purer,  cateris  paribus,  and  viceverfa . 

2.  On  mixing  the  two  airs  together  all  at  once,  the 
enfuing  diminution  is  greater  than  if  the  fame  quantity 
of  nitrous  air  be  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  refpi¬ 
rable  air  at  different  times  :  and  hence  it  follows,  that 
the  quicker  the  two  forts  of  eladic  fluids  are  mixed 
together,  the  greater  is  the  diminution,  and  contrary- 
wife. 

3.  Nitrous  air  of  different  quality  occafions  a  diffe¬ 
rent  degree  of  diminution  with  refpirable  air;  and 
therefore  care  fhould  be  taken  to  ufe  fuch  materials  as 
afford  air  always  of  the  fame  quality.  The  mod  pro¬ 
per  fubdance  for  this  pirrpofe  is  very  pure  quickfilverj 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  even  lefs,  with  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  diluted  nitrous  acid,  will  produce  a  great  deal 
of  nitrous  air,  which  is  always  of  the  fame  quality, 
provided  the  metal  be  always  of  equal  purity;  but  with 
other  metals,  as  brafs,  copper,  & c.  the  nitrous  air  made 
at  one  time  is  often  different  from  that  made  at  ano¬ 
ther,  and  therefore  occafions  a  greater  or  lefs  diminu¬ 
tion  when  mixed  with  common  air  though  precifely  of 
the  fame  fort. 

4.  The  quality  of  nitrous  air  is  impaired  by  keep¬ 
ing,  efpecially  when  in  contact  with  water  ;  and  for 
tins  reafon  it  ought  to  be  prepared  frtfh  every  two  or 
three  days. 

5.  In  performing  thefe  experiments,  it  fhould  be 
carefully  remarked,  that  no  midake  a  rife  from  heat  or 
cold  ;  as  the  eladic  fluids  are  eafily  contracted  or  ex* 
panded  by  any  variation  of  temperature. 

6.  Though  the  greateff  diminution  takes  place  im* 
mediately  after  mixing  the  refpirable  and  nitrous  airs  to* 
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gether,  efpecially  when  they  are  agitated,  yet  they  con-  Etidiome* 
tinue  to  diminifh  a  little  for  fome  time  after  ;  for  which  ter* 
reafon  the  diminution  fhould  be  obferved  always  at  a  v 
certain  time  after  the  mixture  is  made.  The  whole  pro- 
cefs  indeed  ought  always  to  be  performed  in  an  uniform 
manner,  otherwife  the  refults  will  be  frequently  very 
diffimilar. 

7.  It  mud  be  remarked,  that  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  eladic  fluid  contained 
in  a  fmall  veffel,  is  very  far  from  being  a  plane,  or  even 
from  being  always  of  a  fimiiar  figure  in  the  fame  veffel, 
on  account  of  the  attraction  or  repullion  between  the 
fubdance  of  the  glafs  and  water.  This  is  altered  by 
many  circumdances,  particularly  by  the  adliefion  of 
extraneous  bodies  ;  whence  it  is  very  improper  to  ufe 
common  open  phials  for  this  purpofe.  We  mud  alfo 
take  into  confideration  the  drops  of  water  adhering  to 
the  fides  of  the  veffel,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  m 
which  the  operation  is  performed. 

8.  In  cafe  the  experiment  is  to  take  up  fome  hours, 
in  order  to  obferve  the  laft  diminution,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  notice,  by  a  good  barometer,  if  the  gravity  of 
the  atmofphere  has  differed  any  alteration  during  that 
time  ;  for  a  difference  in  its  preffure  may  occafion  fome 
difference  in  the  refult  of  the  experiments. 

9.  A  fimple  apparatus  is  always  to  be  preferred  to 
a  more  complicated  one,  even  though  the  latter  fhould 
appear  to  have  fome  advantage  over  it  in  point  of  ac¬ 
curacy.  Complex  machines  are  not  only  expenfive, 
and  fubjeCt  to  be  eafily  put  out  of  order,  but  occafion 
frequent  midakes,  on  account  of  the  operator  having 
generally  many  things  to  do  and  keep  in  proper  order  ; 
whence  it  is  eafy  to  overlook  fome  of  them. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  one  fource  of  0f  * 

error  in  the  experiments  made  with  eudiometers  is  the  four ces 
inequality  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  tube  by  which  error  in 
the  mixture  of  eladic  fluids  is  confined.  For  example,  kilK* 
if  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  taken  near  the  apparatus  where 
the  experiment  is  to  be  performed,  be  introduced  into 
a  long  tube  previoufly  filled  and  inverted  in  water,  fo 
that  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  tube  may  be  20 
inches  higher  than  that  in  the  bafon,  the  air  in  the 
upper  part  will  then  be  found  to  occupy  a  conliderably 
larger  fpace  than  if  the  column  of  water  was  fhorter  5 
becaufe  in  the  former  cafe  the  preffure  of  the  water 
in  the  tube  partly  counterbalances  the  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere,  fo  that  the  latter  is  lefs  able  to  refid  the 
elafiicity  of  the  confined  air.  The  difference  will  be 
much  greater  if  quickfilver  be  made  ufe  of  indead  of 
water,  as  the  weight  of  that  fluid  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  water.  To  avoid  this,  it  has  been  diredled  to 
manage  matters  fo  that  the  furface  of  the  fluid  on  the 
out  fide  may  nearly  correfpond  with  that  in  the  infide 
of  the  tube  ;  but  this  is  fometimes  impradlicable,  e- 
fpecially  where  quickfilver  is  ufed,  with  which  the  er¬ 
ror  is  more  corffiderable  than  with  water  :  in  fuch  cafes, 
therefore,  we  mud  have  recourfe  to  calculation,  and 
deduce  the  real  quantity  of  eladic  fluid  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  fpace  it  occupies  in  a  receiver,  which  is  partly 
filled  with  it  and  partly  with  water  or  fome  other  profs 
fluid.  For  this  purpofe  it  mud  be  remembered, °that 
the  fpaces  into  which  air  or  any  other  eladic  fluid  is  con¬ 
tra  died,  areto  one  another  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  pref- 
fures  which  confine  thefe  eladic  fluids:  hence  the  fpace 
occupied  by  a  quantity  of  eladic  fluid  A3,  (fig.  9.) 

£)  confined 
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confined  in  the  tube  A  C  inverted  in  quickfilver,  and 
filled  with  it  as  far  as  Z>,  is  to  the  fpace  which  the  fame 
quantity  of  fluid  occupies  out  of  the  tube,  as  the  pref- 
fure  which  ads  upon  it  when  out  of  the  tube  is  to  the 
preffure  which  ads  upon  it  in  the  tube  ;  that  is,  as  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  to  the  fame  height  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer  deduding  the  height  B  C  of  the  quickfilver 
in  the  tube.  Thus,  fuppofe  that  the  length  A  B  of 
the  tube  occupied  by  an  elaftic  fluid  is  three  inches, 
and  that  the  length  B  C ,  filled  with  quickfilver,  is  20 
inches  ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
fame  tube,  which  the  fame  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid 
would  occupy  if  the  furface  of  the  quickfilver  in  the 
bafon  was  brought  even  with  B ,  viz.  if  the  faid 
elaftic  fluid  was  only  aded  upon  by  the  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere.  Fit  ft  obferve  the  height  of  the  barome¬ 
ter  at  that  time,  which  fuppofe  to  be  30  inches ;  then 
fay,  As  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  to  the  fame 
height  deduding  the  height  of  the  quickfilver  C  B  in 
the  inverted  tube  A Bj  fo  is  the  fpace  A B  to  the  real 

fpace  required;  that  is^  30  :  30  —  20  :  :  3  ~~  20 

3° 

1  :  fo  that  one  inch  is  the  length  of  the  tube  A  C 
which  the  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid  A  B  would  occupy, 
if  the  furface  B  of  the  quickfilver  in  it  was  brought 
even  with  that  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  bafon.  Here, 
however,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  tube  A  C  to  be  perfed- 
ly  cylindrical;  othenvife  the  calculation  would  become 
very  intricate  by  being  adapted  to  the  form  of  the 
veffel, 

VIII.  In  the  73d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adions,  we  have  an  account  of  a  new  eudiometer  by 
Mr  Cavendifli.  He  prefers  the  Abbe  Fontana’s  to  all 
the  reft  ;  the  great  improvement  in  which  (he  fays)  is, 
that  as  the  tube  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  orifice  of 
the  funnel  not  much  lefs  than  the  bore  of  the  tube, 
and  the  meafure  made  to  deliver  its  contents  very 
quick,  the  air  rites  flowly  up  the  tube  in  one  continu¬ 
ed  column  ;  fo  that  there  is  time  to  take  the  tube  off 
the  funnel,  and  to  fhake  it  before  the  airs  come  quite 
into  contad  ;  by  which  means  the  diminution  is 
much  greater  and  more  certain  than  it  would  other- 
wife  be.  Thus,  if  equal  meafuresof  nitrous  and  com¬ 
mon  air  are  mixed  together  in  this  manner,  the  bulk 
of  the  mixture  will,  in  general,  be  about  one  meafure; 
but  if  the  airs  are  fuffered  to  remain  in  contad  about 
a  quarter  of  a  minute  before  they  are  fhaken,  the  bulk 
will  hardly  be  lefs  than  one  meafure  and  one  fifth; 
and  it  will  be  very  different  according  to  the  length 
of  time  they  are  fuffered  to  remain  before  they  are 
Ihaken.  In  like  manner,  if,  through  any  fault  in  the 
app  aratus,  the  air  rifes  in  bubbles,  as  in  that  cafe  it  is 
impoflible  to  fhake  the  tube  foon  enough,  the  diminu¬ 
tion  is  always  lefs  than  it  ought  to  be.  Another  very 
confiderable  advantage  arifing  from  the  method  of  mix¬ 
ing  the  airs  juft  mentioned  is,  that  the  diminution  takes 
place  in  its  full  extent  almoft  inftantly  ;  but  if  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  fome  time  in  contad  before  they 
are  fhaken,  the  mixture  will  continue  diminifhing  for 
many  hours  afterwards. 

The  reafon  of  thefe  differences,  according  to  our 
author,  is,  that,  in  the  Abbe  Fontana’s  method,  the 
water  is  fhaken  brifkly  up  and  down  in  the  tube  while 
the  airs  are  mixing ;  by  which  means  every  fmall  por¬ 
tion,  of  nitrous  air  mull  be  in  contad  with  water  tU 
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ther  at  the  inftant  it  mixes  with  the  common  air,  or  at  Eudiome« 
leaft  immediately  after  ;  and  it  feems  that  the  water,  by  cer- 
abforbing  the  nitrous  acid  the  moment  it  is  formed,  yr"““/ 
greatly  contributes  to  the  quicknefs  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  the  quantity  of  it.  Hence  Mr  2  5 
Cavendifli  was  induced  to  try  whether  the  diminution  ff  aTdir^ 
would  not  be  more  certain  and  regular,  if  one  of  the  one  of  the 
airs  were  added  to  the  other  flowly  and  in  fmall  airs  flowly 
bubbles,  the  veffel  being  kept  fhaking  all  the  while  t0  the  °“ 
that  the  mixture  was  made  :  and  011  trial  he  found  htrs* 
that  this  method  fully  anfvvered  his  expectations. 

The  apparatus  ufed  by  our  author  is,  1 .  A  cylindrical  Mr  ^ 
glafs  veffel  A  (fig.  10.),  with  brafs  caps  at  top  and  bot-  difli’s  at¬ 
torn.  To  the  upper  cap  a  brafs  cock  B  is  fitted  :  paratus  de- 
the  bottom  cap  is  open,  but  made  to  fit  clofe  into 
brafs  foeket  Dd,  and  is  fixed  into  it  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  a  bayonet  is  on  a  mufket.  This  foeket  has  a 
fmall  hole  E  in  its  bottom,  and  is  fattened  to  the  board 
of  the  tub  by  the  bent  brafs  F f  G,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  b,  the  top  of  the  cock,  may  be  about  half  an  inch 
under  water  :  confequently,  if  the  veffel  A  is  placed 
in  its  foeket  with  any  quantity  of  air  in  it,  and  the 
cock  is  then  opened,  the  air  will  run  out  by  the  cock  ; 
but  will  do  fo  very  flowly,  as  it  can  efcape  no  fatter 
than  the  water  can  enter  by  the  fmall  hole  E  to  fup- 
ply  its  place. 

2,  Befides  this  veffel,  there  are  three  glafs  bottles 
like  M ,  fig.  1 1.  having  each  a  flat  brafs  cap  at  bottom 
to  make  it  ftand  fteady,  and  a  ring  at  top  to  fufpend 
it  ;  alfo  fome  glafs  meafures  of  different  fizes,  as  B 
fig.  1 2.  having  a  flat  brafs  cap  at  bottom  with  a  wood¬ 
en  handle.  Thefe  are  filled  with  the  air  to  be  mea- 
fured,  then  fet  upon  the  brafs  knob  C  fitted  to  the 
board  of  the  tub  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  which 
drives  out  fome  of  the  air,  leaving  only  the  proper 
quantity. .  ^ 

In  mixing  the  airs  together,  our  author  commonly  Ho  method 
adds  the  refpirablc  flowly  to  the  nitrous;  to  do  which,  a  °f  mixing 
proper  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  is  put  into  the  bottled/,  ^  airs* 
by  means  of  one  of  the  meafures  already  deferibed,  and 
another  quantity  of  refpirable  air  is  put  into  the  vef¬ 
fel  A ,  by  firft  filling  it  with  this  air,  and  then  putting 
it  on  the  knob  C ,  as  was  done  by  the  meafure  ;  after 
which  the  veffel  A  is  fixed  in  the  foeket,  and  the 
bottle  M  placed  with  its  mouth  over  the  cock.  The 
quantities  of  air  made  ufe  of,  and  the  diminution  of  ^  I0> lu 
the  mixture,  are  determined  by  weighing  the  veffels 
under  water  in  the  following  manner.  From  one  end 


of  a  balance,  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hang  over 
the  tub  of  water,  a  forked  wire  is  fufpended,  to  each 
end  of  which  fork  is  fixed  a  fine  copper  wire  ;  and  in 
trying  the  experiment,  the  veffel  A ,  with  the  refpirable 
air  in  it,  is  firft  weighed  by  fufpending  it  from  one  of 
thofe  copper  wires,  fo  that  it  may  remain  entirely  un¬ 
der  water.  The  bottle  M,  with  the  proper  quantity 
of  nitrous  air  in  it,  is  then  hung  in  the  fame  manner 
on  the  other  wire,  and  the  weight  of  both  together 
determined.  The  air  is  then  let  out  of  the  veffel  A 
into  the  bottle  Jldf  and  the  weight  of  both  veffel^  to¬ 
gether  found  a  fecond  time  ;  by  which  we  know  the 
diminution  of  bulk  the  airs  fuffer  on  being  mixed, 
Laftly,  the  bottle  M  is  taken  off,  and  the  veffel^ 
weighed  again  by  itfelf,  ^hich  gives  the  quantity  of 
refpirable  air  made  ufe  of.  It  is  needlefs  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  nitrous  air  by  weight;  becr.ufe,  as  tha 

quantity 
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quantity  ufed  is  always  fufficient  to  produce  a  full  di¬ 
minution,  a  fmall  difference  therein  makes  no  fenfible 
one  in  the  diminution.  No  fenfible  error  can  arife 
from  any  difference  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air  ; 
for  the  thing  found  by  weighing  the  veffel  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  weight  of  the  included  air  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  water ;  which,  as  air  is  no  lefs  than  800  times 
lighter  than  water,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  included 
air.  A  common  balance  is  not  convenient  for  weigh¬ 
ing  the  bottles  under  water,  without  fome  addition  to 
it  :  for  the  lower  the  veffel  of  air  finks  under  water,  the 
more  the  air  is  compreffed  ;  which  makes  the  veffel 
heavier,  and  thereby  caufes  that  end  of  the  beam  to 
preponderate.  Hence  we  muff:  either  have  the  index 
placed  below  the  beam,  as  in  many  effay-balances  ;  or 
by  fome  other  means  remove  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  beam  fo  much  below  the  centre  of  fufpenfion,  as 
to  make  the  balance  vibrate,  notwithffanding  the  ten¬ 
dency  which  the  compreffibility  of  the  air  in  the  vef- 
fels  has  to  prevent  it. 

In  this  mannerof  determining  the  quantities  of  the  air 
by  weight,  care  mufl  be  taken  to  proportion  the  lengths 
of  the  copper  wires  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  A  and  M  fhall  be  on  the  fame  level, 
when  both  have  the  ufual  quantity  of  air  in  them  ;  as 
otherwife  fome  errors  will  arife  from  the  air  being  more 
compreffed  in  one  than  the  other.  This  precaution, 
indeed,  does  not  entirely  take  away  the  error,  as  the 
level  of  the  water  in  M  is  not  the  fame  after  the  airs 
are  mixed  that  it  was  before  ;  but  in  veffels  of  the  fize 
ufed  by  our  author,  this  error  could  never  be  equal  to 
the  joodth  part  of  the  whole;  which  therefore  is  quite 
inconfiderable:  but  even  if  it  was  much  greater,  it  could 
he  of  no  confequence,  as  it  would  always  be  the  fame 
in  trying  the  fame  kind  of  air. 

The  veffel  A  (fig.  1  o.),  ufed  in  thefe  experiments,  holds 
282  grains  of  water,  and  is  the  quantity  denominated  one 
meafure  by  our  author.  There  are  three  bottles  forma- 
king  the  mixture,  with  a  meafure  B  ( fig.  12.)  for  the  ni¬ 
trous  air  adapted  to  each.  The  fir  it  of  thefe  holds  three 
meafure s,  and  the  correfpcnding  meafure  one  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  former  meafure ;  the  fecond  bottle  holds  fix, 
and  the  correfponding  meafure  2~;  the  third  holds  12, 
and  the  correfponding  meafure  five.  The  firft  bottle  and 
meafure  are  made  tifc  of  in  trying  common  air,  and  the 
others  for  the  dephlogifticated  or  purer  kinds.  As  the 
fame  quantity  of  refpirable  air  is  always  made  ufe  of, 
ig:  meafure  of  nitrous  air  is  added  to  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  atmofpherical  kind  ;  and  in  trying  very  pure  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air,  five  meafures  of  the  nitrous  kind  are 
made  ufe  of ;  and  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  air  fo  pure  as  to  require  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrous  air.  The  way  by  which  it  is  known 
whether  a  fufficient  quantity  of  nitrous  air  has  been  ad¬ 
ded,  is  to  obferve  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  ;  for  if  that 
is  not  lefs  than  one  meafure,  that  is,  than  the  refpirable 
air  alone,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  quantity  of  nitrous  air  is 
fufficient.  or  that  it  will  produce  the  proper  diminu¬ 
tion,  unlefs  it  be  very  impure.  It  mufl  be  obferved, 
however,  that  though  the  quantity  of  refpirable  air 
will  always  be  nearly  the  fame,  as  being  put  in  by  mea¬ 
fure,  yet  the  obferved  diminution  will  commonly  require 
f  me  correction.  For  example,  fuppofe  that  the  ob¬ 
ferved  diminution  was  2.353  meafures,  2nd  that  the 
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quantity  of  refpirable  air  was  found  to  be  .985  of  a  Eudiome- 
meafure  ;  then  the  obferved  diminution  mufl  be  increa-  ter* 
fed  by  .035,  in  order  to  have  the  true  diminution,  or 
that  which  would  have  been  produced  if  the  refpirable 
air  made  ufe  of  had  been  exadtlyone  meafure  ;  whence 
the  true  diminution  is  3.388. 

In  weighing  common  air,  our  author  fomewhat 
abridges  the  procefs  above  deferibed.  He  does  not 
weigh  the  veffel  A ,  but  only  the  bottle  M  with  the  ni¬ 
trous  air  in  it  ;  then  mixes  the  airs,  and  again  weighs 
the  fame  bottle  with  the  mixture  in  it,  and  finds  the 
increafe  of  weight  ;  which  added  to  one  meafure,  is 
very  nearly  the  true  diminution  whether  the  quantity 
of  common  air  made  ufe  of  was  a  little  more  or  a  little 
lefs  than  one  meafure.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  as 
the  diminution  produced  by  the  mixture  of  common 
and  nitrous  air  is  only  a  little  greater  than  the  bulk  of 
the  common  air,  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  will  be  very 
nearly  the  fame  whether  the  bulk  of  the  common  air 
be  a  little  greater  or  a  little  lefs  than  one  meafure.  Let 
us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  the  quantity  of  common 
air  made  ufe  of  is  exadlly  one  meafure,  and  that  the 
diminution  of  bulk  on  mixing  is  1.08  of  a  meafure  ; 
then  mull  the  increafe  of  the  weight  of  the  bottle  M , 
on  adding  the  common  air,  be  .q8  of  a  meafure.  Let 
us  next  fuppofe  that  the  quantity  of  common  air  made 
ufe  of  is  1.02  of  a  meafure;  then  will  the  diminution, 

on  adding  the  nitrous  air,  be  i.cS+^^-or  1.1016  of 

1. 00 

a  meafure  ;  and  confequently  the  increafe  of  the 
weight  of  the  bottle  M  will  be  1. 10  r  6— 1.02,  or 
.0816  of  a  meafure,  almoft  exactly  the  fame  as  if  pre- 
cifely  one  meafure  of  common  air  had  been  made  ufe  of. 

The  fame  bottle  is  made  ufe  of,  viz.  that  which 
holds  three  meafures,  when  the  nitrous  is  added  to  the  °J  ad.din£ 
refpirable  air.  In  this  experiment  the  bottle  M  is  firft  to  the 
weighed  without. any  air  in  it,  and  then  weighed  again  fpirable. 
when  full  of  refpirable  air,  which  gives  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  made  ufe  of.  The  nitrous  air  is  then  put  in¬ 
to  the  veffel  A ,  and  weighed  together  with  the  bottle  M; 
after  which,  having  mixed  them  together,  the  diminu¬ 
tion  takes  place,  and  they  are  weighed  again,  in  order 
to  difeover  its  quantity.  In  this  method  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  nitrous  air  is  neceffary  than  in  the  former. 

In  the  firft  method,  it  was  found  that  the  diminution 
was  fcarce  fenfibly  lefs  when  one  meafure  of  nitrous  air 
was  ufed  than  with  a  much  larger  quantity  ;  fo  that 
one  meafure  may«be  accounted  fully  fulcient.  Our 
author,  however,  chofe  to  employ  i-J-  meafure,  left: 
the  nitrous  air  fliould  be  impure.  There  was  no  fen¬ 
fible  diminution  whether  the  orifice  of  the  veffel  A 
opening  into  the  bottle  M  was  Tyth  or  -|th  of  an  inch; 
that  is,  whether  the  air  efcaped  in  fmall  or  large  bub¬ 
bles :  the  diminution  was  rather  greater  when  the  bottle 
v/as  fhaken  brifkly  than  otherwife  ;  but  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  could  be  perceived  between  thefe  two  me¬ 
thods  of  (baking  did  not  exceed  .ci  of  a  meafure. 

The  diminution,  however,  was  remarkably  lefs  when 
the  bottle  was  not  fhaken  at  all ;  being  at  firft  only 
°*9  ;  *n  ab°llt  three  minutes  it  increafed  to  0.93  ;  and 
after  being  fhaken  for  about  a  minute,  it  increafed  to 
0.99  ;  but  when  gently  fhaken  at  firft,  the  diminution 
was  1.08  on  mixing,  and  did  not  fenfibly  increafe  after 
that  time.  .  Some  difference  was  found  to  arife  from  the 
length  of  time  the  air  took  up  in  palling  from  one  veffel 
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to  another.  When  it  took  up  80  feeonds,  for  inftance,  in  but  though 
pafling  from  the  one  bottle  into  the  other,  there  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  5  hundredth-parts  more  than  when  it  took  up 
only  22  feeonds,  and  about  2  hundredth-parts  more  than 
when  it  took  up  45  feeonds;  but  at  other  times  the  diffe¬ 
rence  was  lefs.- Asthe  hole  in  the  plate  Dd ,  however,  was 
always  the  fame  in  our  author’s  experiments,  the  time  ta¬ 
ken  up  by  the  air  in  pafling  from  one  veffel  into  the  other 
varied  fo  little  that  no  perceptible  difference  could  arife 
from  that  caufe.  A  greater  difference  arofe  from  the 
fize  of  the  bottles  and  quality  of  the  water  made  ufe 
of.  When  the  fmall  bottle,  holding  three  meafures,  was 
ufed,  and  filled  with  diftilled  water,  the  diminution 
1  uaiit *  ofd  common  *ir  was  ufually  1 .08  ;  but  when  the  bottle 

the  water.  was  watcr  from  the  tub,  it  was  .05  lefs.  fi¬ 

fing  the  bottle  which  held  12  meafures,  and  filled  with 
diftilled  water,  the  diminution  was  about  1.15;  and 
with  the  fame  bottle  filled  with  water  from  the  tub  it 
was  ufually  1.08.  “  The  reafon  of  this  (fays  Mr 

Cavendifh)  is,  that  water  has  the  power -of  abforbing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  nitrous  air;  and  the  more  dephlogifti- 
cated  the  water  is,  the  more  of  this  air  it  can  abforb. 

If  the  water  is  of  fuch  a  nature  alfo  as  to  froth  or  form 
bubbles  on  letting  in  the  common  air,  the  diminution 
is  remarkably  lefs  than  in  other  water.  In  general  the 
diminution  was  nearly  as  great  with  rain  as  with  di- 
flilled  water  ;  but  fometimes  the  former  would  froth  a 
good  deal  :  in  which  cafe  it  was  no  better  than  water 
fouled  with  oak-fhavings.  This  difference  of  diminu¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  water,  is  a  very  great 
inconvenience,  and  feems  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  un¬ 
certainty  in  trying  the  purity  of  the  air ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  this  method,  being  equally  great 
in  that  of  Fontana’s.  In  his  method  indeed  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  water  be  difpofed  to  froth 
or  not  ;  but  this  is  no  great  advantage,  as  it  is  eafy  to 
find  water  which  will  not  froth;  though  it  fhovvs  plain¬ 
ly  how  little  any  of  the  experiments  hitherto  made  on 
the  purity  of  air  can  be  depended  upon.”  The  bell 
tnethod  of  obviating  this  inconvenience  is  to  be  always 
careful  to  ufe  the  fame  kind  of  water  :  our  author  al¬ 
ways  made  ufe  of  diftilled  water;  but  found  that  even 
this  was  fometimes  endowed  with  a  greater  power  of 
abforbing  nitrous  air  than  at  others  :  and  with  a 
view  to  remedy  this,  he  made  the  following  experi¬ 
ment.  Some  diftilled  water  being  purged  of  its  air  by 
boiling,  one  part  was  kept  for  a  week  in  a  bottle 
with  dephlogifticated  air,  and  frequently  fhaken  ;  the 
other  part  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  phlo- 
giflicated  air.  By  a  mean  of  three  different  trials  the 
teft  of  common  air  tried  with  the  firft  of  thefe  waters 
was  I- 1  39  ;  the  diminution  fuffered  by  fhaking  nitrous 
air  in  it  for  tvVo  feeonds  being  about  0.285.  The  teft 
of  the  fame  air  tried  with  the  other  water  was  1.054, 
and  the  diminution  by  nitrous  air  only  0.09  ;  the  heat 
of  the  water  in  the  tub  and  of  the  diftilled  waters  be¬ 
ing  450.  The  heat  of  the  water  in  the  tub  and  the 
diftilled  waters  was  then  raifed  to  67°  ;  wlien  the  teft 
of  the  fame  air  tried  by  the  firft  water  was  1 . 1 00,  and 
by  the  latter  1.044;  the  diminution  of  nitrous  air  with 
the  firft  water  being  0.235  »  by  the  latter  0.089.  Hence 
it  might  feem  that  the  obferved  teft  ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  fubtraction  of  T~-ths  of  the  diminution 
which  nitrous  air  fuffers  by  being  fhaken  in  the  water, 
and  adding  002  for  every  three  degrees  of  heatabove  0$ 
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this  correction  will  undoubtedly  dimi-  Eudiom- 
rufh  the  error,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  by  any  ter* 
means  take  it  away  entirely  ;  and  from  fome  circum-  v  V 
fiances  it  appears  that  diftilled  watcr  poffeffes  a  proper¬ 
ty  of  abforbing  different  quantities  of  nitrous  air  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  heat. 

In  the  fecond  method,  viz .  when  the  nitrous  acid  is  Why  the 
added  to  the  common  air,  the  diminution  is  confider- ^nilmit*on 
ably  lefs  than  in  the  other;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  th/nitrous* 
when  nitrous  and  common  air  are  mixed  together,  the  is  adciedT® 
former  is  deprived  of  part  of  its  phlogifton,  and  istherefpi- 
thereby  converted  into  phlogifticated  nitrons  acid,  andra^ea^r* 
in  that  ftate  is  abforbed  by  the  water ;  befides  that  the 
common  air  is  phlogifticated,  and  thereby  diminifhed  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  diminution  on  mixing  is  equal  to  the 
bulk  of  nitrous  air  which  is  turned  into  acid,  added  to 
the  diminution  which  the  common  air  fuffers  by  being 
phlogifticated.  Now  it  appears,  that  when  a  fmall 
quantity  of  nitrous  air  comes  in  contact  with  a  large 
one  of  common  air,  the  former  is  more  completely  de¬ 
prived  of  its  phlogifton,  and  abforbed  by  the  water  in 
a  more  dephlogifticated  ftate  than  when  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  common  air  comes  into  contadl  with  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrous  ;  in  the  fecond  method,  therefore, 
where  fmall  portions  of  nitrous  air  come  in  contact  with 
a  large  quantity  of  common  air,  the  former,  as  has 
been  juft  obferved,  is  more  deprived  of  its  phlogifton  ; 
and  therefore  a  fmaller  quantity  of  it  is  required  to 
phlogifticate  the  common  air  than  in  the  former  method, 
where  fmall  portions  of  common  air  come  in  contadl 
with  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  air  ;  fo  that  a  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  nitrous  air  is  abforbed  in  the  fecond  method 
than  in  the  firft.  The  common  air  moft  probably  fuf¬ 
fers  an  equal  diminution  in  both  cafes. 

Another  proof  that  a  fmaller  quantity  of  nitrous 
air  is  required  in  this  method  than  the  former  is,  that 
if  common  air  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  nitrous 
air  not  fufficient  to  phlogifticate  it,  the  mixture  will 
be  more  phlogifticated  if  the  nitrous  be  added  flowly  to 
the  common  air  without  being  in  contact  with  water  ; 
the  mixture  will  be  found  to  be  ftill  more  phlogifticated 
than  in  the  fecond  method  where  the  two  airs  are  in 
contadl  with  water  at  the  time  of  mixing.  The  final 
refult  of  Mr  Cavendifn’s  experiments  on  this  fubjedl  is,  Conclufions 
that  nitrous  air  ufed  in  the  firft  method  does  not  phlo- from  Mr  % 
gifticate  common  air  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  31 

fame  quantity  ufed  in  the  fecond  way;  and  not  fo  much  mints, 
as  one  half  of  the  quantity  ufed  in  the  third  way,  viz. 
by  adding  the  nitrous  air  flowly  to  the  other,  without 
being  in  contact  with  water. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  quality  of  nitrous  air  ufed  in  of  tlf/dif- 
thefe  experiments,  our  author  obferves  that  it  may  vary  ferert  pro- 
in  two  refpe&s.  1.  In  purity;  that  is,  in  being  morePfrties  of 
or  lefs  mixed  with  phlogifticated  or  other  air.  2.  Inmtr°usairi 
two  parcels  of  equally  pure  air,  it  is  poflible  that  one  par¬ 
cel  may  contain  more  phlogifton  than  the  other.  A 
difference  in  the  fecond  refpe&  will  caufe  an  error  in 
the  teft,  in  whatever  proportion  it  be  mixed  with  the  re- 
fpirable  air ;  but  if  it  differs  in  the  firft  refpedt,  it  will 
fcarcely  caufe  any  error  unlefs  it  be  uncommonly  im¬ 
pure;  provided  care  is  taken  to  ufe  a  quantity  fufticient 
to  make  a  lull  diminution.  It  muft  be  obferved,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  the  nitrous  air  be  mixed  with  fixed  air,  an 
error  will  be  occafioned,  becaufe  part  of  the  latter  is 
abforbed  while  the  teft  is  trying  ;  but  this  will  hardly 
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be  the  cafe,  unlefs  either  the  metal  from  which  it  is 
procured  be  covered  with  ruft,  or  unlefs  the  water  in 
which  it  is  received  contain  much  calcareous  earth  fuf- 
pended  by  fixed  air  ;  as  in  that  cafe,  if  any  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  comes  over  with  the  air,  it  will  diffolve  the 
calcareous  earth,  and  feparate  fome  fixed  air. 

To  determine  whether  it  be  poflible  for  nitrous  air  to 
differ  in  the  fecond  refpedl,  our  author  procured  fome 
from  quickfilver,  copper,  brafs,  and  iron  :  in  making 
experiments  with  which,  he  found  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  tefls  tried  with  the  three  firft  kinds  of  air  was 
not  greater  than  what  might  proceed  from  the  error  of 
the  experiment ;  but  thofe  with  the  air  from  iron  .01 5 
greater  than  the  reft.  From  other  experiments  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  nitrous  air  from  iron  was  not  only  more 
impure  than  that  from  other  metals,  but  that  the  pure 
portion  it  contained  had  lefs  phlogiiion  iu  k  than  that 
from  copper  or  quickfilver.  Me  is  of  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  copper  affords  nitrous  air  fufficiently  pure  for 
experiments  of  this  kind  without  having  recourfe  to 
quickfilver,  as  Mr  Cavallo  advifes. 

In  fome  of  his  experiments,  Mr  Cavendifh  had  occa- 
fion  to  ufe  a  larger  apparatus,  which  is  reprefented 
fig.  13.  A  reprefentsa  bottle  containing  nitrous  air  in¬ 
verted  into  the  tub  of  water  DE.  B  is  a  bottle  fitted 
with  a  bent  glafs  tube  C.  This  bottle  is  to  be  filled 
with  common  air  without  any  water,  and  is  firft  {light¬ 
ly  warmed  by  the  hand  :  the  end  of  the  glafs  tube  is 
then  put  into  the  bottle  of  nitrous  air  as  reprefented  in 
the  figure.  As  the  bottle  B  cools,  a  little  nitrous  air 
runs  into  it,  which  inftantly  lofes  its  elafticity  in  con- 
fequence  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  atmofpherical 
air.  This  condensation  occafions  an  influx  of  frefh  ni¬ 
trous  air,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  is  exhaufted.  By 
this  means  the  nitrous  air  is  added  (lowly  to  the  other 
without  coming  into  contaft  with  water,  till  the  whole 
of  it  has  run  out  from  the  bottle  A  into  B;  after  which 
the  water  flows  in  to  fupply  the  vacancy  occafioned  by 
the  diminution. 

EUDOSIA,  (Athenia,  before  her  converfion  to 
Chriftianity),  a  celebrated  lady,  the  daughter  of  Leon¬ 
tius,  philofopher  of  Athens  ;  who  gave  her  fuch  a 
learned  education,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  her  only  a 
fmall  legacy,  faying  fhe  was  capable  to  make  her  own 
fortune:  but  pleading  at  Athens  without  fuccefs  againft 
her  two  brothers,  for  a  fhare  in  her  father’s  elf  ate,  fhe 
carried  her  caufe  perfonally  by  appeal  to  Conftanti- 
nople;  recommended  herfelf  to  Pulcheria,  the  lifter  of 
the  emperor  Theodofius  the  younger;  embraced  Chri- 
ilianity,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Eudofia ,  and 
foon  after  married  to  the  emperor.  Their  union  lafted 
a  conflderable  time:  but  a  difference  at  laft  taking 
place,  on  account  of  the  emperor’s  jealoufy  excited  by 
Chryfapius  the  eunuch,  fhe  retired  to  Jcrufalem,  where 
fne  Spent  many  years  in  building  and  adorning  church¬ 
es  and  in  relieving  the  poor.  Dupin  fays,  that  fhe 
did  not  return  thence  till  after  the  emperor’s  death  : 
but  Cave  tells  us,  that  fhe  was  reconciled  to  him,  re¬ 
turned  to  Conflantinople,  and  continued  with  him  till 
his  death  ;  after  which  fhe  went  again  to  Paleftine, 
where  fhe  fpent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  pious 
works.  She  died  in  the  year  460,  according  to  Du¬ 
pin;  or  459,  according  to  Cave  :  the  latter  obferves, 
that  on  her  death  bed  fhe  took  a  folemn  oath,  by  which 
ihc  deckied  herfelf  entirely  free  from  any  ftains  of  un- 
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chaftity.  She  was  the  author  of  a  paraphrafe  on  the  Eudoxians 
eight  firft  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  in  heroic  verfe; 
and  of  a  great  number  of  poems,  which  are  loft. 

EUDOXIANS,  a  party  or  fed  of  heretics  in  the  " 
fourth  century,  fo  denominated  from  their  leader  Eu- 
doxius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  Conflantinople,  a 
great  defender  of  the  Arian  dodrine.  The  Eudoxi- 
ans  adhered  to  the  errors  of  the  Arians  and  Euno- 
mians,  maintaining,  that  the  Son  was  created  out  of 
nothing;  that  he  had  a  will  difliud  and  different  from 
that  of  the  Father,  &c. 

EVE.  See  Vigil. 

Eve,  the  mother  of  all  mankind;  who  being  deluded 
by  the  ferpent,  occafioned  the  fall,  and  all  its  difmal 
confequences.  See  Adam. 

EVELYN  (John),  a  moft  learned  and  ingenious 
writer  and  natural  philofopher,  was  born  at  Wotton  in 
Surry,  the  feat  of  his  father,  in  1620.  After  making 
the  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  England  about  the 
year  1651,  and  lived  very  retired  at  his  rural  retreat* 

Say’s  Couit,  near  Deptford  in  Kent;  where  his  difguft 
at  the  violence  and  confufion  of  the  times  operated  fo 
far  upon  his  ftudious  difpofition,  that  he  adually  pro- 
pofed  to  Mr  Boyle  the  eftablifhing  a  kind  of  college 
for  perfons  of  the  fame  turn  of  mind,  where  they 
might  affociate  ^ogether  without  care  or  interruption. 

It  was  owing  to  Mr  Evelyn’s  gratitude  to  the  place 
of  his  education,  that  Oxford  became  poffefTed  of  the 
famous  Arundelian  marbles  ;  which  he  perfuaded  the 
Lord  Henry  Howard  to  beftow  on  that  univerfity. 

He  was  very  affiduous  in  tranfmitting  to  the  royal  fo- 
ciety  whatever  fell  within  the  compafs  of  his  inquiries;, 
and  ufed  humbly  to  ftyle  himfelf#  pioneer  in  the  fervice . 

When  the  number  of  books  he  publifhed  is  considered, 
the  many  he  left  behind  him  unfinifhed  and  unpublifh- 
ed,  and  the  variety  of  fubje&s  on  which  he  employed 
his  time,  his  induftry  and  application  are  aftonifhing. 

His  life  (fays  the  honourable  Mr  Walpole)  was  a* 
courfe  of  inquiry,  ftudy,  curiofity,  inftru&ion,  and  be¬ 
nevolence.  The  works  of  the  Creator,  and  the  mimic- 
labours  of  the  creature,  were  all  obje&s  of  his  purfuit. 

He  unfolded  the  perfe&ions  of  the  one,  and  affifted  the 
imperfe&ions  of  the  other.  He  adored  from  examina¬ 
tion  ;  was  a  courtier  that  flattered  only  by  informing 
his  prince,  and  by  pointing  out  what  was  worthy  for 
him  to  countenance  ;  and  was  really  the  neighbour  of 
the  Gofpel,  for  there  was  no  man  that  might  not  have 
been  the  better  for  him.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  royal  fociety,  a  patron  of  the  ingenious 
and  indigent,  and  peculiarly  ferviceable  to  the  lettered 
world;  for,  befides  his  writings  and  difeoveries,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  Arundelian  marbles  for  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  the  Arundelian  library  for  the  royal  fociety  : 
nor  is  it  the  leaft  part  of  his  praife,  that,  he  who  pro- 
pofed  to  Mr  Boyle  the  ere&ion  of  a  philofophic  col¬ 
lege  for  retired  and  fpeculative  perfons,  had  the  honefty 
to  write  in  defence  of  aclive  life  againft  Sir  George 
Mackenzie’s  Eflay  on  Solitude.  He  knew  that  retire¬ 
ment  in  his  own  hands  was  induftry  and  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  in  thofe  of  others*  lazineis  and  inutility.’* 

There  aie  five  fmall  prints  of  this  gentleman’s  journey 
from  Rome  to  Naples  drawn  and  etched  by  him;  and 
among  his  publifhed  works  are,  1.  A  Character  oF 
England;  2.  The  State  of  France;  3.  An  Effay  on, 
the  fiift  hook  of  Lucretius  De  rerum  nalura;  4.  The 
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Everptus  French  gardener;  5.  A  Panegyric  on  King  Charles  IPs 
coronation  ;  6.  Fumifugum ,  or  the  inconveniences  of 
^  the  air  and  fmoke  of  London  diffipated  ;  7.  The  Hi- 
ftory  and  Art  of  Engraving  on  Copper;  8.  A  parallel 
between  the  ancient  architecture  and  the  modern  ;  9. 
Sylva,  or  a  difcourfe  of  foreft-trees ;  and  feveral  others. 
This  amiable  gentleman  died,  full  of  age  and  honour* 
in  170 6  .  His  fon  John  Evelyn,  born  in  1654,  didin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  elegant  tranfiations  and  poems: 
He  was  one  of  the  commifiioners  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland;  but  died  early  in  life,  in  1698. 

EVERGETES,  a  firname  fignifying  benefaBor ,  gi¬ 
ven  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Antigonus  Dofon, 
and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was  alfo  commonly  given 
to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Pontus,  and  we  often  fee 
among  the  former  an  Alexander  Evergetes,  and  among 
the  latter  a  Mithridates  Evergetes.  Some  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  alfo  claimed  that  epithet  of  Benevolent 
and  Humane. 

g  EVERGREEN,  in  gardening,  a  fpecies  of  peren¬ 
nials,  which  continue  their  verdure,  leaves,  &c.  all  the 
year  :  fuch  are  hollies,  phillyreas,  lamiftinufes,  bays, 
pines,  firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  See. 

EVERLASTING  pea.  See  Lythyrus. 
EVES-droppers.  See  Eaves- Droppers. 
EVESHAM,  or  Evesholm,  commonly  called  E- 
fam,  a  town  of  Worcefterfhire,  feated  on  a  gentle  afeent 
from  the  river  Avon,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of 
feven  arches.  It  is  95  miles  from  London,  14  miles 
from  Worcefler,  and  has  a  harbour  for  barges.  It  is 
an  old  borough,  reckoned  the  fecond  in  the  county  ; 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  had  for¬ 
merly  an  abbey  with  a  mitred  abbot ;  which  abbey  when 
ftanding  was  one  of  the  larged  and  moil  (lately  of  any 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  governed  by  a  bailiff,  till 
king  James  I.  at  the  requefl  of  his  fon  Prince  Henry, 
gave  it  a  charter  for  a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  12  capital 
burgeffes,  a  recorder,  and  chamberlain,  who  are  all  of 
the  common  council,  with  24  other  burgedes  called 
adiftants.  Four  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  mayor  for 
the  time  being,  arc  juftices  of  the  peace;  and  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  of  gaol  delivery,  for  all  offences*  in 
the  corporation,  except  high  treafon  ;  and  the  corpo¬ 
ration  has  power  to  try  and  execute  felons  within  the 
borough.  Here  are  two  parifh- churches  ;  but  the 
bells  of  both  have  been  removed  to  a  beautiful  old  tower 
which  was  one  of  the  gates  of  the  abbey.  This  town  is 
noted  for  the  great  victory  obtained  near  it  by  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward,  afterwards  King  Edward  I.  over  Simon  Mont- 
fort.  the  great  earl  of  Leiceder,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  There  is  an  open  profped  from  hence  of  the 
fpacious  valley  called  the  vale  of  Evefham  or  vale  of 
Ghucejler ,  which  fo  abounds  with  the  bed  of  corn,  as 
well  as  padure  for  (heep,  that  it  is  reckoned  the  gra¬ 
nary  of  all  thefe  parts.  The  vale  runs  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  from  Tewkefbury  to  Perdiore, 
and  to  Stratford  in  Warwickdiire,  and  the  river  is  fo 
far  navigable.  It  has  a  weekly  market  and  four  fairs. 

The  market-houfe  built  by  Sir  Edward  Hobby  has  its 
upper  apartments  ufed  by  the  corporation  for  a  feffions- 
houfe,  and  formerly  for  the  affizes  of  the  county.  There 
are  confiderable  garden-grounds  around  the  place,  the 
produce  of  which  fupplies  the  adjacent  towns. 

EUGENE  (Francis),  prince  of  Savoy,  defeended 
from  Carignan,  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  lioufe 
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of  Savoy,  and  fon  of  Eugene  Maurice,  general  of  the  F.u-cnia 

f  c  8-Sld  Gnfons’  Sovernor  of  Champagne,  and  earl  II 
ot  ooillons,  was  born  in  1663.  Louis  XIV.  to  whom  «▼?». 

he  became  afterwards  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  thought 
him  fo  tin  prom  ifing  a  youth,  that  he  refufed  him  pre¬ 
ferment  both  in  the  church  and  the  date,  thinking  him 
too  much  addi&ed  to  pleafure  to  be  nfeful  in  either. 

Prince  Eugene,  in  difgud,  quitted  France  ;  and,  reti¬ 
ring  to  Vienna,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  imperial  fervice. 

The  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  Turks  afforded 
the  fird  opportunity  of  exerting  his  military  talents  ; 
and  every  campaign  proved  a  new  dep  in  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  army.  He  gave 
the  Turks  a  memorable  defeat  at  Zenta ;  commanded 
the  German  forces  in  Italy,  where  he  foiled  marfhal 
Villeroy  in  every  engagement,  and  at  length  took  him 
pn loner.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  a  detail  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns;  but  prince  Eugene  didinguifhed  himfelf  great¬ 
ly,  when  the  emperor  and  queen  Anne  united  againft 
the  exorbitant  power  of  Louis  XIV.  He  died  at  Vi¬ 
enna  in  the  year  1736;  and  was  as  remarkable  for  his 
modedy  and  liberality,  as  for  his  abilities  in  the  field 
and  the  cabinet. 

EUGENIA,  the  yamboo:  A  genus  of  the  mono, 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  19th  or¬ 
der,  Hefperidea.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite,  fuperior; 
the  petals  four;  the  fruit  a  monofpermous  quadrangu¬ 
lar  plum.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  the 
hot  parts  of  Afia.  They  rife  from  20  to  30  feet  high; 
and  bear  plum-fhaped  fruit,  inclofing  one  nut.  They 
are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  country,  unlefs  they  are 
conftantly  kept  in  a  ftove. 

EVICTION,  in  law,  fignifies  a  recovery  of  lands  or 
tenements  by  law. 

EVIDENCE,  that  perception  of  truth  which  arifes 
either  from  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes  or  from  an  in- 
duClion  of  reafon. 

Evidence,  in  law,  fignifies  fome  proof  by  teftimony 
of  men  upon  oath,  or  by  writings  or  records.  It  is 
called  evidence ,  becaufe  thereby  the  point  in  idue  in  a 
caufe  to  be  tried  is  to  be  made  evident  to  the  jury  ; 
for  probations  debent  ejfe  evidentes  et  perfpicuz.  The 
fydem  of  evidence,  as  now  edablifhed  in  our  courts  of 
common  law,  is  very  full,  comprehenfive,  and  refined  ; 
far  different  from,  and  fuperior  to,  any  thing  known 
in  the  middle  ages  ; — as  far  fuperior  in  that°as  in  all 
other  improvements  and  refinements  in  fcience,  arts, 
and  manners. 

The  nature  of  evidence  during  the  ages  of  ignorance 
was  extremely  imperfedl,  and  the  people  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  making  any  rational  improvement.  Thus  it 
was  the  imperfection  of  human  reafon  that  caufed  the 
invention  and  introdu&ion  of  the  ordeal,  as  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  As  men  are  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  manner  in  which  the  Deity  carries  on  the 
government  of  the  univerfe,  by  equal,  fixed,  and  ge¬ 
neral  laws,  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  every  cafe 
which  their  pafiions  or  intered  render  important  in 
their  own  eyes,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  ought  vifibly 
to  difplay  his  power  in  vindicating  innocence,  and  pu- 
nidiing  vice. 

EVIL,  in  philofophy,  &c.  is  either  moral  or  natu¬ 
ral.  Moral  evil  is  the  difagreement  between  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule  of  thofe  actions 

what 
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Evil  whatever  it is*.— Natural  evil  is,  whatever  deftroys  or  vited  to  Peterfburg  in  1725,  promifed  Euler,  who  was 

!  any  way  diiturbs  the  perfection  of  natural  beings:  delircus  of  following  them,  that  they  would  ufe  their 

_  -  j  fuch  as  blindnefs,  difeafes,  death,  See  utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  for  him  an  advantageous 

- See  MorJ  King's  EriL,  or  Scrophula.  See  Med:  cine -Index.  lettlement  in  that  city.  In  the  mean  time,  by  their 

Vbilofcphy.  Evil  Merodach ,  the  fun  and  fucceflbr  of  Nebuchad-  advice,  he  applied  himfelf  with  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of 

nezzar  the  Great,  king  of  Babylon,  fucceeded  to  the  phvfiology,  to  which  he  made  a  happy  application  of 
crown  in  the  year  of  the  world  3443  ;  but  governed  his  mathematical  knowledge  ;  and  he  attended  the  me- 
the  kingdom  during  the  indifpofition  of  his  father,  dical  lectures  of  the  moil  eminent  piofeffors  of  Bafil. 
who  after  feven  years,  having  recovered  his  underitand-  This  iludy,  however,  did  not  wholly  engrofs  his  time: 
ing,  once  more  afcended  the  throne  ;  and,  as  fome  be-  it  did  not  even  relax  the  activity  of  his  vail  and  com- 
lieve,  impiifoned  his  fon  Evil-Merodach.  In  this  con-  prehenlive  mind  in  the  cultivation  of  other  branches  of 
fincment  it  ;s  fuppofed  that  Evil  Merodach  made  an  natural  fcience.  For  while  he  was  keenly  engaged  in 
acquaintance  and  friendfhip  with  Jehoiachim  king  of  phyiiological  refearches,  he  compofed  A  Differtation  on 
Judah,  who  had  been  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebu-  the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Sound,  and  an  anfwer 
chadnezzar.  However  that  was,  it  is  certain,  that,  to  a  prize  queflion  concerning  the  mailing  of  fhips; 
foon  after  his  iuccefiion  to  the  throne,  he  delivered  the  to  which  the  academy  of  fciences  adjudged  the  acceffit , 
king  of  Judah  out  of  prifon,  after  a  confinement  of  37  or  fecond  rank,  in  the  year  1727.  From  this  latter 
years,  heaped  many  favours  on  him,  and  placed  him  difeourfe,  and  other  circumftances,  it  appears  that 
above  all  the  other  kings  who  were  at  the  court  Euler  had  early  embarked  in  the  curious  and  important 
of  Babylon,  (2  Kings  xxv.  27.  Jer.  lii.  31  )  Evil-  ltudy  of  navigation,  which  he  afterwards  enriched  with 
Merodach  reigned  but  one  year,  according  to  the  fo  many  valuable  difeovenes. 

chronology  of  Archbifhop  Ulher;  but  Dr  Prideaux  M.  Euler’s  merit  would  have  given  him  an  eafy  ad- 
will  have  him  to  have  reigned  two  years,  and  was  fuc-  million  to  honourable  preferment,  either  in  the  magi- 
ceeded  by  Neriglifiar  his  filler’s  hufband,  who  having  llracy  or  univerlity  of  his  native  city,  if  both  civil  and 
been  at  the  head  of  a  confpiracy  that  put  him  to  academical  honours  had  not  been  there  diftributed  by 
death,  reigned  in  his  Head.  Others  will  have  it,  that  lot.  The  lot  being  againft  him  in  a  certain  promo¬ 
ting  prince  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Bel-  tion,  he  left  his  country,  fet  out  for  Peterfburg,  and 
shazzar.  was  made  joint  profeflor  with  his  countrymen  Mefirs 

EULER  (Leonard),  profeffor  of  mathematics,  Hermann  and  Daniel  Bernoulli  in  the  univerfity  of 
member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  Peterfburgh,  an-  that  city,  ot  his  firll  fetting  out  in  his  new  career, 
cient  director  of  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin,  and  fel-  he  enriched  the  academical  collection  with  many  me- 
low  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  as  alfo  correfpon-  moirs,  which  excited  a  noble  emulation  between  him 
dent  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  and  the  Bernouillis  ;  and  this  emulation  always  con- 
was  born  at  Bafil,  April  15th,  1707,  of  reputable  pa-  tinned,  without  either  degenerating  into  a  fellifli  jea- 
rents.  The  years  of  his  infancy  were  paffed  in  a  rural  loufy,  or  producing  the  lead  alteration  in  their  friend- 
retreat  at  the  village  of  Richen,  of  which  place  his  (hip.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  carried  to  new  de¬ 
father  was  minifter.—  Being  fent  to  the  univerlity  of  grees  of  perfection  the  integral  calculus,  invented  the 
Rafik  he  attended  regularly  the  different  profeffors.  calculation  of  finufes,  reduced  analytical  operations  to 
As  his  memory  was  prodigious,  he  performed  his  aca-  a  greater  fimplicity,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  throw 
d.emical  talks  with  uncommon  rapidity;  and  all  the  new  light  on  all  the  parts  of  mathematical  fcience.  In 
time  he  gained  by  this  was  confecrated  to  geometry,  1730,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  profefforfhip  of  natural 
which  foon  became  his  favourite  ftudy.  The  early  pro-  philofophy  ;  and  in  1733  he  fucceeded  his  friend  D. 
grefs  he  made  in  this  fcience,  only  added  new  ardour  Bernouilli  in  the  mathematical  chair.  In  1735,  a  pro¬ 
to  his  application ;  and  thus  he  obtained  a  diitinguifhed  blem  was  propofed  by  the  academy  which  required 
place  in  the  attention  and  elleem  of  profeffor  John  Ber-  expedition,  and  for  the  lolution  of  which  feveral  emi- 
nouilli,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  firit  mathe-  nent  mathematicians  had  demanded  the  fpace  of  fome 
maticians  in  Europe.  In  1723?  M.  Euler  took  his  de-  months.  The  problem  was  folved  by  Euler  in  three 
gree  as  mailer  of  arts ;  and  delivered  on  that  occafion  days,  to  the  great  allonilhment  of  the  academy ;  but 
a  Latin  difeourfe,  in  which  he  drew  a  companion  be-  the  violent  and  laborious  efforts  it  cofl  him  threw  him 
tween  the  philofophy  of  Newton  and  the  Carteiian  fy-  into  a  fever,  which  endangered  his  life,  and  deprived 
flem,  which  was  received  with  the  greatell  applaufe.  him  of  the  ufe  of  his  right  eye.  The  academy  of 
He  afterwards,  at  his  father's  defire,  applied  himfelf  fciences  at  Paris,  which  in  1  738  had  adjudged  the  prize 
to  the  fludy  of  theology  and  the  oriental .  languages,  to  his  memoir  Concerning  the  Nature  and  properties  of 
i  hough  thefe  fludies  were  foreign  to  his  predominant  Fire,  propofed  for  the  year  1740  the  important  fub- 
propenfity,  his  fucceis  was  confiderable  even  in  this  jeCt  of  the  fea-tides;  a  problem  whofe  folution  required 
line:  however,  with  his  father’s  confent,  he  returned  the  moll  arduous  calculations.,  and  comprehended  the 
to  geometry  as  his  principal  objeCt.  He  continued  theory  of  the  iolar  fyilem.  Euler’s  difcourle  on  this 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  counfels  and  inftruCtions  of  queliion  was  adjudged  a  mailer-piece  of  anaiyiis  and 
M  Bernouilli  ;  he  contracted  an  intimate  liiendfhip  geometry;  and  it  was  more  honourable  for  him  to  ihare 
with  his  two  foils  Nicholas  and  Daniel;  and  it  was  in  the  academical  prize  with  fuch  illuflrious  competitors 
con  equence  of  thefe  connections  that  he  became  after-  as  Colin  Maclaurin  and  Daniel  Bernoulli,  than  to  have 
waids  the  principal  ornamentof  the  acaaemy  of  Peterf-  carried  it  away  from  rivals  of  lets  magnitude.  Rarely, 
burg.  I  he  project  of  eredtiiig  this  academy,  which  had  if  ever,  did  luch  a  brilliant  competition  adorn  the  an! 
been  formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  executed  by  mils  of  the  academy  ;  and  no  lubjtCl,  perhaps,  propo- 
Cathanne  i. ;  and  the  two  young  Bernouillis  being  in-  fed  by  that  learned  body  was  ever  .treated  with  inch 
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'Txilcr.  accuracy  of  investigation  *and  force, of  genius,  as  that 

“-v - -  which  here  difplayed  the  philofophical  powers  of  thefe 

three  extraordinary  men.  * 

In  the  year  1741,  M.  Euler  was  invited  to  Berlin 
to  augment  the  luilre  of  the  academy,  that  was  there 
rifing  into  fame.  He  enriched  the  laft  volume  of 
the  mifcellanies  ( melanges ),  of  Berlin  with  live  memoirs, 
which  make  an  eminent,  perhaps  the  principal,  fi- 
%  gure  in  that  collection.  Thefe  were  followed  with  an 
aftonifhing  rapidity  by  a  great  number  of  important 
refearclies,  which  are  fcattered  through  the  memoirs 
of  the  Pruffian  academy  ;  of  which  a  volume  has  been 
regularly  publifhed  every  year  fmee  its  eftablifhmcnt 
in  1744.  The  labours  of  Euler  will  appear  more  efpe- 
cially  aftonifhing,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  while 
he  was  enriching  the  academy  of  Berlin  with  a  prodi- 
’  gious  number  of  memoirs,  on  the  deeped  parts  of  ma¬ 
thematical  fcience,  containing  always  fome  new  points 
of  view,  often  fublime  truths,  and  fometimes  difeove- 
iies  of  great  importance;  he  did  not  difeontinue  his 
philofophical  contributions  to  the  academy  of  Peter- 
iburgh,  which  granted  him  a  penfon  in  1742,  and 
whole  memoirs  difplay  the  marvellous  fecundity  of  Eu¬ 
ler’s  genius.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  this 
great  man  obtained,  in  1766,  permiffion  from  the  king 
of  Pruflia  to  return  to  Peterfburgh,  where  he  defired 
to  pafs  the  red  of  his  days.  Soon  after  his  return, 
which  was  gracioufly  rewarded  by  the  munificence  of 
Catharine  II.  he  w’as  feized  with  a  violent  diforder, 
w  hich  terminated  in  the  total  lofs  of  his  fight.  A  ca- 
taradl,  formed  in  his  left  eye,  which  had  been  effen- 
tially  damaged  by  a  too  ardent  application  to  ftudv, 
deprived  him  entirely  of  the  ufe  of  that  organ.  It  was 
in  this  diftreffing  fituation  that  he  dictated  to  his  fer- 
vant,  a  tailor’s  apprentice,  who  was  abfolutely  devoid 
of  mathematical  knowdedge,  his  elements  of  algebra  ; 
which  by  their  intrinlical  merit,  in  point  of  perfpicuity 
and  method,  and  the  unhappy  circumflances  in  which 
they  were  compofed,  have  equally  excited  appJaufe  and 
adonifhmcnt.  This  work,  though  purely  elementary, 
difeovers  the  palpable  chara&eriiiics  of  an  inventive  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  it  is  here  alone  that  we  meet  with  a  com¬ 
plete  theory  of  the  analyfis  of  Diophantus. 

About  this  time  M.  Euler  was  honoured  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  with  the  place  of  one  of 
the  foreign  members  of  that  learned  body  ;  and,  after 
this,  the  academical  prize  was  adjudged  to  three  of 
his  memoirs,  Concerning  the  Inequalities  in  the  Motions  of 
the  Planets .  The  two  prize  queflions  propofed  by  the 
fame  academy  for  T770  and  1772  were  defigned  to 
obtain  from  the  labours  of  aflronomers  a  more  Perfett 
Theory  of  the  Moon .  M.  Euler,  affifted  by  his  eldeft 
fon,  was  a  competitor  for  thefe  prizes,  and  obtained 
them  both.  In  this  laft  memoir,  he  referved  for  far¬ 
ther  confederation  feveral  inequalities  of  the  moon’s 
motion,  which  he  could  not  determine  in  his  firft  theo¬ 
ry,  on  account  of  the  complicated  calculations  in  which 
the  method  he  then  employed  had  engaged  him.  He 
hiad  the  courage  afterward  to  review  his  wdiole  theory, 
with  the  affiftanee  of  his  fon  and  Meffrs  Krafft  and 
Lexell,  and  to  purfue  his  refearches  until  he  had  con- 
ftruCled  the  new  tables,  which  appeared,  together  with 
the  great  work,  in  1772.  Inftead  of  confining  him- 
felf,  as  before,  to  the  fruitlefs  integration  of  three  dif¬ 
ferential  equations  of  the  fecond  degree,  which  are 
N°  121. 


furnifhed  by  mathematical  principles,  he  reduced  them  Euler, 
to  the  three  ordinates,  which  determine  the  place  of 
the  moon  ;  he  divided  into  daffies  all  the  inequalities 
of  that  planec,  as  far  as  they  depend  either  on  the  elon¬ 
gation  of  the  fun  and  moon,  or  upon  the  eccentri¬ 
city,  or  the  parallax,  or  the  inclination  of  the  lu¬ 
nar  orbit.  All  thefe  means  of  inveftigation,  employ¬ 
ed  with  fuch  art  and  dexterity  as  could  only  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  an  analytical  genius  of  the  fiift  order, 
were  attended  with  the  greateft  fuccefs ;  and  it  i3 
impoffiible  to  obferve,  without  admiration,  fuch  im- 
menfe  calculations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  ingenious  methods  employed  by  this  great  man 
to  abridge  them,  and  to  facilitate  their  application 
to  the  real  motion  of  the  moon.  But  this  admi¬ 
ration  will  become  aftonifhment,  when  we  confider  at 
wliat  period  and  in  what  circumflances  ail  this  was  , 
effeCluated  by  M.  Euler.  It  was  when  he  was  totally 
blind,  and  confequently  obliged  to  arrange  all  his  com¬ 
putations  by  the  foie  powers  of  his  memory  and  his 
genius.  It  was  when  he  was  embarraffied  in  his  do- 
meftic  circumflances  by  a  dreadful  fire,  that  had  con- 
fumed  great  part  of  his  fubftance,  and  forced  him  to 
quit  a  ruined  houfe,  of  which  every  corner  was  known 
to  him  by  habit,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied  the 
place  of  fight.  It  was  in  thefe  circumflances  that 
Euler  compofed  a  work  wffiich,  alone,  was  fufficient 
to  render  his  name  immortal.*-  The  heroic  patience 
and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  he  difplayed  here, 
needs  no  defeription  :  and  he  derived  them  not  only 
from  the  love*of  fcience,  but  from  the  power  of  reli¬ 
gion.  His  philofophy  was  too  genuine  and  fublime 
to  flop  its  analyfis  at  mechanical  caufes  ;  it  led  him  to 
that  divine  philofophy  of  religion  which  ennobles  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  can  alone  form  a  habit  of  true  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  patience  in  fuffering. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  famous  Wentzell,  by 
couching  the  cataraCl,  reftored  Mr  Euler’s  fight ;  but 
the  fatisfa&ion  and  joy  that  this  fuccefsful  operation 
produced,  were  of  fhort  duration.  Some  inftances  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  his  furgeons,  and  his  own 
impatience  to  ufe  an  organ,  whofe  cure  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  finifhed,  deprived  him  of  his  fight  a  fecond 
time  ;  and  this  relapfe  w  as  accompanied  with  torment¬ 
ing  pain.  He,  however,  with  the  affiftanee  of  his  Tons, 
and  of  Meffirs  Krafft  and  Lexell,  continued  his  labours  ; 
neither  the  lofs  of  his  fight  nor  the  infirmities  of 
an  advanced  age,  could  damp  the  ardour  of  his  genius. 

He  had  engaged  to  furnifh  the  academy  of  Peterf¬ 
burgh  with  as  many  memoirs  as  would  be  fufficient  to 
complete  its  aCts  for  20  years  after  his  death.  In 
the  fpace  of  feven  years  he  tranfmitted  to  the  acade¬ 
my,  by  Mr  Golfwin,  above  70  memoirs,  and  above 
200  more,  which  w^ere  revifed  and  completed  by  the 
author  of  this  paper.  Such  of  thefe  memoirs  as  were 
of  ancient  date  were  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  form 
a  collection  that  was  pubhfhed  in  the  year  1783,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Analytical  Works . 

Euler’s  knowledge  was  more  univerfal  than  could  be 
well  expe&ed  in  one,  who  had  purfued  with  fuch  un¬ 
remitting  ardour  mathematics  and  aftronemy  as  his 
favourite  fl udics.  He  had  made  a  very  conliderable 
progrefs  in  medical,  botanical,  and  chemical  fcience. 

What  was  fliil  more  extraordinary,  he  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  fcholar,  and  poffitffied  what  is  generally  called  eru - 
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Euler  dilion  in  a  very  high  degree.  He  had  read,  with  at- 
11  tention  and  tafte,  the  moil  eminent  writers  of  ancient 
Human  es.  j^ome  .  t^e  cjvjj  an(y  hterary  liiftory  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations  was  familiar  to  him  ;  and  foreigners,  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  his  works,  were  allonifhed  to 
find  in  the  converfation  of  a  man,  whofe  long  life 
feemed  folely  occupied  in  mathematical  and  phyfical 
refearches  and  difeoveries,  fuch  an  extenfive  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  moll  interefting  branches  of  literature. 
In  this  refped,  no  doubt,  he  was  much  indebted  to  a 
very  uncommon  memory,  which  feemed  to  retain  every 
idea  that  was  conveyed  to  it,  either  from  reading  or 
from  meditation.  He  could  repeat  the  iEneid  of 
Virgil,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  hefi- 
tation,  and  indicate  the  firlt  and  lad  line  of  every  page 
of  the  edition  he  ufed. 

Several  attacks  of  a  vertigo,  in  the  beginning  of 
September  i  783,  which  did  not  prevent  his  calculating 
the  motions  of  the  aeroflatical  globes,  were,  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  forerunners  of  his  mild  and  happy  palfage 
from  this  feene  to  a  better.  While  he  was  amufing 
himfelf  at  tea  with  one  of  his  grandchildren,  he  was 
firuck  with  an  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  illuf- 
trious  career  at  the  age  of  76.  His  conflitution  was 
uncommonly  ftrong  and  vigorous:  his  health  was  good; 
and  the  evening  of  his  long  life  was  calm  and  ferene, 
fvveetened  by  the  fame  that  follows  genius,  the  public 
elleem  and  refped  that  are  never  with-held  from  ex¬ 
emplary  virtue',  and  feveral  domeftic  comforts  which 
he  was  capable  of  feeling  and  therefore  deferved  to 
enjoy. 

EULOGY,  Eulogia,  in  church  hiftory.  When 
the  Greeks  have  cut  a  loaf  or  piece  of  bread  to  con- 
fecrate  it,  they  break  the  reft  into  little  bits,  and  diftri- 
bute  it  among  the  perfons  who  have  not  yet  communi¬ 
cated,  or  fend  it  to  perfons  that  are  abfent ;  and  thefe 
pieces  of  bread  are  what  they  call  eulogies .  The  word 
is  Greek,  tv\oyix,  formed  of  ««  bene,  44  well,”  and  x*ya 
dicoy  44  I  fay,  fpeak  q.  d.  bensdictum ,  44  bleffed.” 

The  Latin  church  has  had  fomething  like  eulogies 
for  a  great  many  ages  ;  and  thence  arofe  the  ufe  of 
their  holy  bread. 

The  name  eulogy  was  like  wife  given  to  loaves  or  cakes 
brought  to  church  by  the  faithful  to  have  them  bltffed. 

Laftly,  the  ufe  of  the  term  palled  hence  to  mere  pre- 
fents  made  to  a  perfon  without  any  benedi&ion.  See 
the  Jefuit  Gretfer,  in  his  Treatife  de  Benedittiomlus  & 
MalediBionibus ,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22,  24,  See.  where  he  treats 
of  eulogies  thoroughly. 

From  a  palfage  in  Bolandus,  on  the  life  of  St  Me- 
laine,  eap.  4.  it  appears,  that  eulogies  were  not  only 
of  bread,  but  any  kind  of  meat  bleffed  and  hallowed 
for  that  purpofe.  Add,  that  almoft  every  body  blef- 
fed  and  diftributed  eulogies  ;  not  only  bilhops  and 
priefts,  but  even  hermits,  though  laymen,  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  it.  Women  alfo  would  fometimes  fend  eulogies. 

The  wine  fent  as  a  prefent  was  alfo  held  an  eulogy. 
Bolandus  remarks  farther,  that  the  eucharift  itfelf  was 
alfo  called  eulogy. 

Eulogy,  likwife  means  an  encomium  on  any  per* 
fon,  on  account  of  fome  virtue  or  good  quality. 

LUMA  RIDES,  of  44  eafy,”  among  the  an¬ 

cients,  a  kind  of  Ihoes  common  to  men  and  women. — 
ri  he  eumarides  were  ufed  for  pomp  and  delicacy,  be¬ 
ing  neat,  and  painted  with  various  colours. 
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EUMENES,  a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  fon  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the  molt  worthy 
of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander  to  fucceed  after  the 
death  of  his  mailer.  He  conquered  Paphlagonia,  and 
Cappadocia,  of  which  he  obtained  the  government,  till 
the  power  and  jealoufy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to 
retire.  He  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Perdiccas, 
and  defeated  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus.  Neoptole- 
mus  perilhed  by  the  hands  of  Eumenes.  When  Cra¬ 
terus  had  been  killed  during  the  war,  his  remains  re¬ 
ceived  an  honourable  funeral  from  the  hand  of  the  con* 
queror  ;  and  Eumenes,  after  weeping  over  the  allies  of  a 
man  who  once  was  his  deareft  friend,  fent  his  remain^ 
to  his  relations  in  Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  again!! 
Antipater  and  conquered  him  ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Perdiccas  his  ally,  his  arms  were  dire61ed  again!!  An¬ 
tigonus,  by  whom  his  was  conquered  A.  U.  C.  433, 
chiefly  by  the  treacherous  conduil  of  his  officers.  This 
fatal  battle  obliged  him  to  dilband  the  greateft  part  of 
his  army  to  fecure  himfelf  a  retreat ;  and  he  lied  only 
with  700  faithful  attendants  to  a  fortified  place  on  the 
cor  fines  of  Cappadocia,  called  Nora ,  where  he  was  foon 
belieged  by  the  conqueror.  He  fupported  the  fiegc 
for  a  year  with  courage  and  refolution,  but  fome  dif* 
advantageous  Ikirmilhes  fo  reduced  him,  that  his  fol- 
diers,  grown  defperate,  and  bribed  by  the  offers  of  the 
enemy,  hac^  the  infidelity  to  betray  him  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus.  The  conqueror,  from  Ihame  or  re- 
morfe,  had  not  the  courage  to  vifit  Eumenes  ;  but  when 
he  was  allied  by  his  officers,  in  what  manner  he  wilhed 
him  to  be  kept,  he  anfwered,  keep  him  as  carefully  as 
you  would  keep  a  lion.  This  fevere  command  wa3 
obeyed  ;  but  the  afperity  of  Antigonus  vanilhed  in  a 
few  days,  and  Eumenes,  delivered  from  the  weight  of 
chains,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
friends.  Even  Antigonus  helitated  whether  he  fhould 
not  reftore  to  his  liberty  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy  while  both  fubfervient  to 
the  command  of  Alexander;  and  thefe  fecret  emotions 
of  pity  and  humanity  were  not  a  little  encreafed  by  the 
petitions  of  his  Ion  Demetrius  for  the  releafe  of  Eu¬ 
menes.  But  the  calls  of  ambition  prevailed;  and 
when  Antigonus  recolle&ed  what  an  ad!ive  enemy  he 
had  in  his  power,  he  ordered  Eumenes  to  be  put 
to  death  in  the  prifon.  His  bloody  commands 
were  executed  315  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  whoraifed  himfelf  to  power 
by  merit  alone.  His  (lull  in  public  exercifes  firl!  re¬ 
commended  him  to  the  notice  of  Philip;  and  under 
Alexander,  his  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  royal 
perfon,  and  particularly  his  military  accomplilhments, 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general.  Even  his  ene¬ 
mies  revered  him ;  and  Antigonus,  by  whofe  orders  he 
perilhed,  honoured  his  remains  with  a  fplendid  funeral, 
and  conveyed  his  allies  to  his  wife  and  family  in  Cap¬ 
padocia.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  Eumenes  had 
fuch  an  univerfal  influence  over  the  fucceffors  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  that  none  during  his  lifetime  dared  to  affumc 
the  title  of  king. 

Eumenes  I.  king  of  Pergamus,  who  fucceeded  his 
unde  Philetaei  us  about  264  years  before  Chrift.  He 
made  war  againft  Antiochus  the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and 
enlarged  his  poffeffions  by  feizing  upon  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  He  lived  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  made  w  ar  againft  Prulias  king  of 
E  Bithynia* 


Eumenca, 
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Xumenes  Bithynia.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning ;  but 
Eumenidia  ke*n£  muc^  given  to  wine,  he  died  of  an  excefs  in 
»  l  1  *  drinking,  after  a  reign  of  22  years.  He  was  fucCecd- 
ed  by  Attalus. 

Eumines  II.  fucceeded  his  father  Attalus  on  the 
throne  of  Afia  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom  was 
fmall  and  poor,  but  he  rendered  it  powerful  and  opu¬ 
lent ;  and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  encreafe  of  his  dominions  after  the 
vidories  obtained  over  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  car¬ 
ried  his  arms  againft  Prufias  and  Antigonus  ;  and  died 
160  years  before  Chrift,  after  a  reign  of  40  years, 
leav’ng  the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Attalus  II.  He  lias 
been  admired  for  his  benevolence  and  magnanimity  ; 
and  his  love  of  learning  greatly  enriched  the  famous 
library  of  Pergamus,  which  had  been  founded  by  his 
predeceffors  in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  colledion 
of  the  Pti demies.  His  brothers  were  fo  attached  to 
him  and  devoted  to  his  intereft,that  they  enlifted  among 
his  body-guards  to  (how  their  fraternal  fidelity. 

Eumenes,  a  celebrated  orator  of  Athens  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Some  of  his  ha¬ 
rangues  and  orations  are  extant.  An  hiftorical  writer 
in  Alexander’s  army. 

EUMENIDES,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by  the 
ancients.  They  fprang  from  the  blood  of  the  wound 
which  Coclus  received  from  his  fon  Saturn.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  they  were  daughters  of  Earth,  and 
conceived  from  the  blood  of  Saturn.  Some  make 
them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night,  or  Pluto  and 
I’roferpine.  According  to  the  more  received  opinions, 
they  were  three  in  number,  Tifiphone,  Megara,  and 
Aledo,  to  which  fome  add  Neruefis.  Plutarch  men- 
%  tions  only  one  called  Adrajla ,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 

Necefiity.  They  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  miniftets  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  They  were  ftern  and  inex¬ 
orable  ;  and  were  always  employed  in  punching  the 
guilty  upon  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  infernal  regions. 
They  inflided  their  vengeance  upon  earth  by  wars, 
peftilence,  and  diflenfions,  and  by  the  fecret  filings  of 
confcicnee  ;  and  in  hell  they  punifhed  the  guilty  by 
continual  flagellation  and  torments.  They  were  alfo 
called  Fur'ue  and  Erinnys.  Their  worfhip  was  almoft 
univerfal ;  and  people  dared  not  to  mention  their 
names  or  fix  their  eyes  upon  their  temples.  They 
were  honoured  with  facrifices  and  libations  ;  and  in 
Achaia  they  had  a  temple,  which  when  entered  by  any 
one  guilty  of  a  crime,  fuddenly  rendered  him  furious, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  ufie  of  his  reafon.  In  the  facri- 
lices  the  votaries  ufed  branches  of  cedar  and  of  alder, 
hawthorn,  fuffron,  and  juniper  ;  and  the  victims  were 
generally  turtle-doves  and  ffieep,  with  libations  of  wine 
and  honey.  They  were  lifually  reprefented  with  a 
grim  and  frightful  afped,  with  a  black  and  bloody 
garment,  and  with  ferpents  wreathing  round  their  head 
inftead  of  hair.  They  held  a  burning  torch  in  one 
hand,  and  a  whip  of  fcorpions  in  the  other ;  and  were 
always  attended  by  Terror,  Rage,  Palenefs,  and  Death. 
In  hell  they  were  feated  around  Pluto’s  throne,  as  the 
ininifters  of  his  vengeance. 

EUMENIDIA,  fefiivals  in  honour  of  the  Eumeni- 
<u  S  called  by  the  Athenians  <<  venerable  god- 

ilefies.”  They  weie  celebrated  once  every  year,  with  fa¬ 
crifices  of  pregnant  ewes,  with  offerings  of  cakes  made 
by  the  Eliott  eminent  youths,  and  libations  of  bofiey 


and  wine.  At  Athens  none  but  free-born  citizens  Eurr^.;. 

were  admitted,  fucli  as  had  led  a  life  the  mod  virtuous 

and  unfullied.  Eunomians. 

EUMOLPIDES,  the  priefts  of  Ceres  at  the  celtbra-  — y — .  * 
tion  of  her  fefiivals  at  Eleufis.  They  were  defeended  from 
Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  made  prieft  of 
Ceres  by  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  He  became  fo 
powerful  after  his  appointment  to  the  priefthood,  that 
he  maintained  a  war  againft  Erechtheus.  This  war 
proved  fatal  to  both.  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  were 
both  killed,  and  peace  was  re-eilablifhed  among  their 
defendants,  on  condition  that  the  priefthood  ever 
remained  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  and  the  regal 
power  in  the  houfe  of  Erechtheus.  The  priefthood 
remained  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus  for  1  200  years  ; 
and  this  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  becaule  he  who  was 
once  appointed  to  the  holy  office  was  obliged  to  remain 
in  perpetual  celibacy. 

EUMOLPUS,  a  king  of  Thrace,  fon  of  Neptune 
and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the  fea  by  his  mother, 
who  wifhed  to  conceal  her  (ha me  from-  her  father. 

Neptune  faved  his  life  and  carried  him  into  /Ethiopia, 
where  he  was  brought  up  by  a  woman,  one  of  whofe 
daughters  he  married.  An  ad  of  violence  to  his  fifter- 
in-lavv  obliged  him  to  leave  ./Ethiopia,  and  he  fled  to 
Thrace  with  his  fon  Ifmarus,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Tegyrius  the  king  of  the  country.  This 
connection  to  the  royal  family  rendered  him  ambitious; 
he  confpired  againft  his  father-in-law,  and  fled,  when 
the  confpiracy  was  difeovered,  to  Attica,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  myfterics  of  Ceres  of  Eleufis,  and  made 
hierophantes  or  high  prieft.  He  was  afterwards  re¬ 
conciled  to  Tegyrius,  and  inherited  his  kingdom.  Pie 
made  war  againft  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  who 
had  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  high  prieft,  and 
perifhed  in  battle  about  1 380  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era.  His  defeendants  were  alfo  invefted  with  the 
priefthood,  which  remained  for  about  1200  years  in 
that  family. 

EUNAPTUS,  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  a  cele¬ 
brated  fophift,  phylician,  and  hiltorian,  who  flouriihed 
in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperors  Valentinian, 

Valens,  and  Gratian.  He  wrote  “  The  lives  of  the 
Philofophers  and  Sophifts,”  in  which  he  frequently 
Ihows  himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Chriftians:  alfo  a 
“  Hiftory  of  the  Cefars,”  which  he  deduced  from  the 
reign  of  Claudius  where  Plerodian  left  off,  down  to  that 
of  Arcadiusand  Honor!  us.  The  hiftory  is  loft  ;  but  we 
have  the  fubftance  of  it  in  Zofimus,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  done  little  more  than  copy  it. 

EUNOMIANS,  in  church-hiftoiy ,  Cliriftian  here¬ 
tics  in  the  4th  century.  They  were  a  branch  of  A- 
rians,  and  took  their  name  from  Eunomius  bifhop  of 
Cyzicus  ;  whofe  confeffion  of  faith  here  follows,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Cave’s  Hijloria  Liter  aria,  vol.  1.  p.  223. 

“  There  is  one  God  uncreated  and  without  beginning ; 
who  has  nothing  exifting  before  him,  for  nothing  can 
exift  before  what  is  incarnate  ;  nor  with  him,  for  what 
is  uncreate  mull  be  one;  nor  in  him,  for  God  is  a 
fimple  and  uncompounded  being.  This  one  limple  and 
eternal  being  is  God,  the  creator  and  ordainer  of  all 
things  :  firft  indeed  and  principally  of  his  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son  ;  and  then,  through  him,  of  all  other  things* 

For  God  beget,  created,  and  made,  the  Son,  only  by 
hisdired  operation  and  power,  before  all  things,  and 

every 
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Eimomius,  every  otlier  creature  ;  not  producing,  However,  any  be- 
Jsunuch.  {ng  like  himfelf,  or  imparting  any  of  his  own  proper 
-v— '  fubftance  to  the  Son :  for  God  is  immortal,  uniform, 
indivifible  ;  and  therefore  cannot  communicate  any  part 
of  his  own  proper  fubftance  to  another.  He  alone  is 
unbegotten  ;  and  it  is  impofiible  that  any  othei*  being 
iliould  be  formed  of  an  unbegotten  fubftance.  He  did 
not  ufe  his  own  fubftance  in  begetting  the  Son,  but 
his  will  only :  nor  did  he  beget  him  in  the  likenefs  of 
his  fubftance,  but  according  to  his  own  good  pleafure. 
He  then  created  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  firft  and  great- 
eft  of  all  fpirits,  by  his  own  power  indeed  and  operation 
mediately,  yet  by  the  immediate  power  and  operation 
of  the  Son.  After  the  Holy  Spirit  he  created  all 
other  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  vifible  and  invi- 
fible,  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  mediately  by  himfelf, 
by  the  power  and  operation  of  the  Son,”  See. 

EUN0MIUS,  a  famous  herefiarch  of  the  4th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  difciple  of  Elius,  but  abundantly  more  fub- 
tile  than  his  mafter,  as  well  as  more  bold  in  propagating 
the  opinions  of  his  fe£fc,  who  after  him  are  called  Eu- 
nomians.  He  was  ordained  bifhop  of  Gyzicus ;  but 
gave  fo  much  difturbance  by  the  intemperance  of  his 
zeal,  that  he  was  depofed  more  than  once.  At  laft, 
tired  with  being  toffed  about,  he  petitioned  to  re¬ 
treat  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  Dacora  in  Cappado¬ 
cia  ;  where  he  died  very  old  about  the  year  374,  after 
experiencing  a  variety  of  fufferings.  The  greateft  part 
of  his  works  are  loft.  There  is,  however,  befides  two 
or  three  fmall  pieces,  a  confeflion  of  his  faith  remain¬ 
ing,  which  Cave  inferted  in  his  Hifloria  Literaria>  from 
a  manufeript  in  archbiftiop  Tennifon’s  library.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

EUNUCH,  a  caftrated  perfon.  See  the  article  Ca¬ 
stration. — The  word  is  formed  from  q.  d. 

lefti  curam  ha  bet  9  u  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  bed.” 

In  Britain,  France,  &c.  eunuchs  are  never  made 
but  upon  occafion  of  fome  difeafe,  which  renders  fuch 
an  operation  neceffary  :  but  in  Italy  they  make  great 
numbers  of  children,  from  one  to  three  years  of  age, 
eunuchs,  every  year,  to  fupply  the  operas  and  theatres 
of  all  Europe  with  lingers.  M.  de  la  Lande,  in  his 
Voyage  dy Italiey  afferts,  that  there  are  public  (hops  at 
Naples  where  this  cruel  operation  is  performed,  and 
that  over  the  door  of  thefe  Ihops  is  inferibed  Quifi  ca - 
jlrano  ragazzi,  But  Dr  Burney  informs  us,  that  he 
was  uot  only  utterly  unable  to  fee  or  hear  of  any  fuch 
lliops  during  his  refidence  in  that  city,  but  wasconftant- 
ly  told,  both  by  the  natives  and  Englilh  fettled  there, 
that  the  laws  againft  fuch  a  practice  were  fo  numerous 
and  fevere,  that  it  was  never  performed  but  with  the  ut- 
moft  fecrecy. 

In  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world,  they  make  eunuchs 
in  order  to  be  guards  or  attendants  on  their  women. 
The  feraglio  of  the  eaftern  emperors  are  chiefly  ferved 
and  guarded  by  eunuchs  ;  and  yet,  from  good  autho¬ 
rity,  we  learn,  that  the  rich  eunuchs  in  Perfia  and 
other  countries  keep  feraglios  for  their  own  ufe.  Thofe 
who,  out  of  an  imprudent  zeal  to  guard  themfelves 
from  feufual  pleafures,  made  themfelves  eunuchs,  were, 
by  the  council  of  Nice,  condemned  and  excluded  from 
holy  orders.  There  are  feveral  fevere  prohibitions  in 
Germany  againft  the  making  of  eunuchs;  and  in  France 
an  eunuch  mult  not  marry,  not  even  with  the  confent 
of  the  woman. 
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Though  the  practice  of  eaftration  is  deteftable  in  Eunuek. 
every  point  of  view  ;  yet  there  appears  no  real  founda-  "““V  ^ 

tion  for  the  injurious  opinion  generally  entertained  of 
eunuchs,  viz.  that  they  are  all  cowards,  and  devoid  of 
genius  for  literature  or  any  folid  lludy.  “  As  to  ge¬ 
nius  (fays  the  author  laft  quoted),  I  never  found  thofe 
of  the  firft  clafs  in  mufic  deficient  in  intelle&ual  abili¬ 
ties  for  more  ferious  ftudies.  Indeed  I  have  feen  real 
genius  and  difpofition  for  literary  pnrfuits,  in  more 
than  one  great  opera  finger  ;  and  as  for  compofition, 
and  the  theory  of  mafic,  not  only  the  beft  fingers  of 
the  Pope’s  chapel  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  laft: 
century,  but  the  beft  compofers,  are  among  the  fopraui, 
in  that  fervice.”  With  refpeeft  to  the  operation  affect¬ 
ing  the  mind  fo  much  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  fortitude  in 
times  of  danger,  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  the  fadt  ; 
moft  of  the  generals  of  eaftern  monarchs  having  been  at 
all  times  of  this  clafs ;  and  the  braveft  Hand  that  evef 
was  made  againft  Alexander  the  Great  was  at  Gaza, 
under  the  command  of  one  of  Darius’s  generals,  who 
was  a  eunuch.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Menophilus,  a  eunuch,  to  whom  Mithridates 
intruded  his  daughter;  which  proves  the  pofiibility  of 
fuch  unfortunate  perfons  poifefling  a  heroifm  equal  to 
that  of  the  moft  determined  Stoic. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  the  ancients  never  fuppofed 
eunuchs  to  have  been  men  of  inferior  intellects,  01*  that 
they  poffeffed  lefs  vigour  of  mind  than  other  men.  At 
leaft  the  Perfians  were  not  of  this  opinion  ;  for  Hero¬ 
dotus*  relates,  that  when  they  had  taken  pofteffion  of*  Lib.  vi, 
fome  Ionian  cities,  7ruiJot$  rt  Ttff  iv  uhtrlstU^  sxhtyo/xsvoi  32  p.  45r« 
f %(ra/*cvovf  xeu  ifrfiisvr  avh  uvxi  iY0p<yia.$  juvh^wv*  It  is  CCr-  5^* 

tain,  however,  Herodotusf,  in  relating  the  melancholy1”^  ^ii. 
ftory  of  Hermotimus,  fays,  that  (ixpCapoiat  n  p.  ^8. 

pctuUpot  (tai  u  tvwX'Ol,  7ritr1ios  tivticu  rrot<rr;y  r«v  (vapy-ixv,  <<■  3. 

mong  the  barbarians,  the  eunuchs  are  more  valued  than 
other  men,  on  account  of  their  univerfal  fidelity.”  It 
appears  from  this  paffage  of  Herodotus,  that  in  Perfia 
eunuchs  were  far  from  being  objects  of  contempt ;  and 
were  even  frequently  promoted  to  the  higheft  honours. 

This  was  indeed  the  cafe  with  Hermotimus.  We  find 
in  Agathias,  who  was  one  of  the  Byzantine  hiftorians, 
that  a  general  in  the  Roman  army,  named  Narfesy  was 
a  eunuch.  This  was  in  the  latter  ages.  I11  Plutarch’s 
Life  of  Ariftides,  Themiftocles  is  related  to  have  cho- 
fen  an  eunuch,  whofe  name  was  Arnaccsy  from  among 
his  prifoners,  *  to  fend  011  a  fecret  embaffy  to  Xerxes. 

This  furely  may  ferve  to  (how,  that  mental  imbecility 
was  not  fuppofed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the  charadleriftic 
of  eunuchifm.  The  fame  ftory  of  the  confidence  placed 
in  Arnaces,  who  was  one  of  the  Perfian  king’s  eu¬ 
nuchs,  is  related  alfo  in  the  life  of  Themiftocles.  Ari- 
ftotle  paid  fuch  high  refped  to  Herinias,  who  was  a 
eunuch  and  governor  of  Atarnea,  which  is  in  Myfia, 
that  he  even  offered  facrifices  in  honour  of  him  ;  as 
Lucian  informs  us  in  his  Dialogue  entitled  Eunuchusy 
This  regard  of  Ariftotle  for  Hermias  has  been  often 
celebrated,  and  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  Harpocratio, 
and  others. 

Eunuchs,  in  church -hiftory,  a  feci  of  heretics  in 
the  third  century,  who  were  mad  enough  to  caftrate, 
not  only  thofe  of  their  own  perfuafion,  but  even  all  o- 
thers  they  could  lay  hold  of.  They  took  their  rife  from 
the  example  of  Origen,  who,  mifunderilanding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  our  Saviour,  “  and  eunuchs  who  made 
2  L  themfelvei 
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Evcrati  themfelves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  ca- 
II  ft  rated  himfelf. 

[Evovuius.  EVOCATI,  foldiers  among  the  Romans,  who  ha¬ 
ving  ferved  their  full  time  in  the  army,  went  after¬ 
wards  volunteers  at  the  requeft  of  feme  favourite  gene¬ 
ral  ;  on  which  account  they  were  called  by  the  honour¬ 
able  names  of  E?neriti  and  Beneficiarii. 

EVOCATION  ( Evocatio ,)  among  the  Romans,  a 
religious  ceremony  always  obferved  by  them  at  the  un¬ 
dertaking  a  fiege,  wherein  they  folemnly  called  upon 
the  gods  and  goddefles  of  the  place  to  forfake  it  and 
come  over  to  them.  Without  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony,  they  either  thought  that  the  place  could 
not  be  taken,  or  that  it  would  be  u  facrilege  to  take 
the  gods  prifoners.  They  always  took  it  for  granted 
that  their  prayer  was  heard,  and  that  the  gods  had  de- 
ferted  the  place  and  come  over  to  them,  provided  they 
were  able  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  it. 

EUODI  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  a  tetraphyllous  perianthium;  the  corolla  con  fills 
of  four  fpathulated,  fhirp,  and  open  petals  ;  the  ftami- 
na  are  four  fubulated  filaments  as  long  as  the  petals ; 
the  pericarpium  four,  roundifh,  bivalve,  and  mono* 
fpermous  capfules  ;  the  feeds  folitary. 

EVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  unfolding  or  open¬ 
ing  of  a  curve,  and  making  it  deferibe  an  evolvent. 
The  word  evoluiw  is  formed  of  the  prepofition  e  “  out;” 
and  volvo  “  I  roll,  or  wind  q.  d.  an  unwinding,  or 
unrolling . 

The  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle, 
or  other  curve,  is  fuch  a  gradual  approach  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  to  redlitude,  as  that  its  parts  do  all  concur 
and  equally  evolve  or  unbend ;  fo  that  the  fame  line 
becomes  fiicceflively  a  lefs  arc  of  a  reciprocally  greater 
circle  ;  till  at  laft  they  change  into  a  ftraight  line.  In  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  N°  260.  a  new  quadratrix 
to  the  circle  is  found  by  this  means,  being  the  curve 
deferibed  by  the  equable  evolution  of  its  periphery. 

Evolution,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  extraction  of  roots 
out  of  powers ;  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  in¬ 
volution.  See  Algebra,  p.  41 3. 

Evolution,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  motion  made  by 
a  body  of  troops,  when  they  are  obliged  to  change 
their  form  and  difpofition,  in  order  to  preferve  a  poll 
or  occupy  another,  to  attack  an  enemy  with  more  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  to  be  in  a  condition  of  defending  them¬ 
felves  the  better. 

It  confifts  in  doublings,  counter-marches,  conver* 
fions,  See.  A  battalion  doubles  the  ranks,  when  attack¬ 
ed  in  front  or  rear,  to  prevent  its  being  flanked  or  fur- 
rounded  ;  for  then  a  battalion  fights  with  a  larger  front. 
The  files  are  doubled,  either  to  accommodate  themfelves 
to  the  neceflity  of  a  narrow  ground,  or  to  refill  anene- 
memy  that  attacks  them  in  flank.  But  if  the  ground 
will  allow  it,  converfion  is  much  preferable  ;  becaufe, 
after  converfion,  the  battalion  ia  in  its  firft  form,  and 
oppofes  the  file-leaders,  which  are  generally  the  belt 
men,  to  the  enemy  ;  and  likewife,  becaufe  doubling 
the  files  in  a  new  or  not  well  difciplined  regiment,  they 
may  happen  to  fall  into  diforder  See  Doubling. 

LVOLVULUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  or¬ 


der,  Campanacea .  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  co-  Euonymu* 
rolla  quinquefid  and  verticillated;  the  capfule  trilocular;  II 
the  feeds  folitary.  Eupatridx* 

EUONYMUS,  the  spindle-tree  :  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
43d  order,  Dumofa.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous;  the 
capfule  pentagonal,  quinquelocular,  quinquevalved,  and 
coloured  ;  the  feeds  hooded.  There  are  two  fpecies, 

1.  The  europceus,  hath  an  upright  woody  flem  10  or 
15  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oppofite  leaves: 
from  the  lides  of  the  branches  proceed  fmall  bunches  of 
greenifh  quadrifid  flowers,  fucceeded  by  pentagonons 
capfules,  difclofing  their  feeds  in  a  beautiful  manner  in 
autumn.  2.  The  amerieanus,  or  evergreen  fpindle- 
tree,  hath  a  fhrubby  Item,  dividing  into  many  oppofite 
branches,  rifing  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
fpear-fhaped  evergicen  leaves  growing  oppofite,  and  from 
the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
quinquefid  and  whitifh,  and  come  out  in  fmall  bunches, 
fucceeded  by  roundifh,  rough,  and  protuberant  cap¬ 
fules,  vihich  rarely  perfect  their  feeds  in  this  country. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  hardy,  and  will  fucceed  in  any 
foil  or  fituation.  The  berries  of  the  firft  fort  vomit  and 
purge  very  violently,  and  are  fatal  to  fheep.  If  pow¬ 
dered  and  fprinkled  upon  hair,  they  deftroy  lice.  If 
the  wood  is  cut  when  the  plant  is  in  blofTom,  it  is  tough 
and  not  eafily  broken  ;  and  in  that  ftate  it  is  ufed  by 
watchmakers  for  cleaning  watches,  and  for  making 
fkewers  and  tooth-pickers.  Cows,  goats,  and  fheep,  eat 
this  plant ;  horfes  refufe  it.  > 

EUPA TOKIUM,  hemp-agrimony:  A  genus  of 
the  polygamia  squalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fynge- 
nefia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compoftta .  The  receptacle  is 
naked  ;  the  pappus  feathery  ;  the  calyx  imbricated  and 
oblong  ;  the  ftyie  femibifid  and  long.  There  are  1 3 
fpecies,  many  of  them  herbaceous  flowery  perennials, 
producing  annual  ftalks  from  two  to  three  or  five  feet 
high,  terminated  by  clufters  of  compound  flowers  of  a 
red,  purple,  or  white,  colour.  They  are  ealily  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  or  parting  the  roots  in  autumn  or 
Ipring.  One  fpecies,  viz.  the  cannabinum,  or  water 
hemp-agrimony,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  found 
wild  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  ditches,  and  has  pale- 
red  blofioms.  It  has  an  acrid  fmell,  and  a  very  bitter 
tafte,  with  a  confiderable  fhare  of  pungency.  The 
leaves  are  much  recommended  for  ftrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vifcera,  and  as  an  aperient;  and  faid  to  have  ex¬ 
cellent  effeCls  in  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  cachexies,  and 
fcorbutic  diforders.  Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  this  13 
the  common  medicine  of  the  turf-diggers  in  Holland, 
again  ft  fcurvies,  ioul  ulcers,  and  fweilings  in  the  feet, 
to  which  they  are  fubjeft.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
faid  to  operate  as  a  ftrong  cathartic:  but  it  is  hardly 

U^eri*n^n^taJn’  an^^a.s  no  place  our  pharmacopoeias. 

EATRIDiE,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  by 
Ihefcus  to  the  nobility  of  Athefis,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
the  Geomon  and  Demiurgi.  The  Eupatridai,  by  The- 
feus  s  eftabhfhment,  had  the  right  of  chooling  magi- 
ftrates,  teaching  and  difpenfing  the  laws,  and  interpre¬ 
ting  holy  and  religious  myfteries.  The  whole  cityT  in 
all  other  matters,  was  reduced  to  an  equality.  The 
Geomori  were  hufbandmen,  and  inferior  to  the  Eupa- 

tridae, 


Euphony 

1! 

Euphorbia. 
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tridae  in  point  of  fortune;  the  Demiurgi  were  artificers, 
and  fell  fhort  of  the  Eupatridas  in  number. 

EUPHONY,  in  grammar,  an  eafineis,  fmoothnefs, 
and  elegancy  of  pronunciation.  The  word  is  formed 
of  bene ,  “  well,”  and  vox,  “  voice.”  Quin¬ 
tilian  calls  euphoniciy  “  vocalitas  Scaglier,  “ facilis  pro- 
nunclatio 

Euphonia  is  properly  a  kind  of  figure  whereby  we 
fupprefs  a  too  harfh  letter,  or  convert  it  into  a  fmoother, 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules.  There  are  examples  e- 
ncugh  in  all  languages. 

EUPHYMISM.  See  Oratory. 

EUPHORBIA,  spurge  :  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or¬ 
der,  Tricocca.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous  or  pentape- 
talous,  placed  on  the  calyx  ;  the  calyx  is  monophyllous 
and  ventricofe  ;  the  capfule  tricoccous.  There  are  62 
fpecies,  fix  of  which  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  They 
are  moflly  fhrubby  and  herbaceous  fucculents,  frequent¬ 
ly  armed  with  thorns,  having  flalks  from  10  or  12 
inches  to  as  many  feet  in  height,  with  quadripetalous 
flowers  of  a  whitifh  or  yellow  colour.  They  are  eafily 
propagated  by  cuttings  ;  but  the  foreign  kinds  mud  be 
always  kept  in  pots  in  a  (love.  If  kept  dry,  they  may 
be  prefcrved  for  feveral  months  out  of  the  ground,  and 
then  planted,  when  they  will  as  readily  take  root  as 
though  they  had  been  frefii.  The  juice  of  all  the  fpe¬ 
cies  is  fo  acrid,  that  it  corrodes  and  ulcerates  the  body 
wherever  it  is  applied  ;  fo  „that  phyficians  have  feldom 
ventured  to  prefcribe  it  internally.  Warts,  or  corns, 
anointed  with  the  juice,  prefently  difappear.  A  drop 
of  it  put  into  the  hollow  of  an  aching  tooth,  gives  re¬ 
lief,  like  other  corrofives,  by  deftroying  the  nerve. 
Some  people  rub  it  behind  the  ears,  that  it  may  bliiter. 
One  of  the  foreign  fpecies,  named  efula ,  is  fucli  a  vio¬ 
lent  corrofive,  that,  if  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body, 
___  it  produces  a  violent  imflammation,  which  is  foon  fuc- 
fent'  part  of  ceeded  by  a  fuelling  that  degenerates  .  into  a  gangrene 
the  item  and  proves  mortal.  There  is  a  fpecies  at  the  Cape, 
and  flowers  which  fupplies  the  Hottentots  with  an  ingredient  for 
imignuic  p0ifon{ng  their  arrows.  Their  method  of  making  this 
pernicious  mixture,  is  by  firft  taking  the  juice  extrac¬ 
ted  from  the  Euphorbia,  and  a  kind  of  caterpillar  pe¬ 
culiar  to  another  plant  which  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  fpecies  of  rhus.  They  mix  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  matter;  and  after  drying  it,  they  point  their  ar¬ 
rows  with  this  compofition,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  moll  effe&ual  poifon  of  the  whole  country.  The 
euphorbia  itfelf  is  alfo  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  branches  into  fountains  of  water  frequented  by 
wild  beafts,  which  after  drinking  the  water  thus  poifon- 
ed,  feldom  get  1000  yards  from  the  brink  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  before  they  fall  down  and  expire.  This  plant  grows 
from  about  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  fending  out  many 
branches  full  of  ftrong  fpines.  The  natives  cut  off  as 
many  of  the  branches  as  they  think  neeeffary  for  the 
destruction  of  the  animals  they  intend  to  poifon.  They 
generally  conduct  the  water  a  few  yards  from  the  fpring 
into  a  pit  made  for  the  purpofe  ;  after  which  they  put 
in  the  euphorbia,  and  cover  the  fpring,  fo  that  the  crea¬ 
tures  have  no  choice.  No  animal  efcapes  which  drinks 
of  fuch  water,  though  the  flefh  is  not  injured  by  the 
poifon. 


See  Plate 
clxxxvu. 
fig.  1. — Fig. 
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EUPHORBIUM,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  gum-  Euphor- 
mi-refinous  fubftance,  which  exfudts  from  a  large  ori-  *jj‘n 
ental  tree,  (Euphorbia  ojjicinarum)'  It  is  brought  to  Euphrates, 
us  immediately  from  Barbary,  in  drops  of  an  irregular  y— — 1 

form;  fome  of  which,  upon  being  broken,  are  found 
to  contain  little  thorns,  fmall  twigs,  flowers,  and  other 
vegetable  matters;  others  are  hollow,  without  any  thing 
in  their  cavity  :  the  tears  in  general  are  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour  externally,  fomewliat  white  withinfide:  they 
eafily  break  between  the  fingers.  Lightly  applied  to 
the  tongue,  they  affed  it  with  a  very  fharp  biting  taile; 
and  upon  being  held  for  fome  time  in  the  mouth,  prove 
vehemently  acrimonious,  inflating  and  exulcerating 
the  fauces,  &c.  Euphorbium  is  extremely  troublefome 
to  pulverife  ;  the  finer  part  of  the  powder,  which  flies 
off,  affeding  the  head  in  a  violent  manner.  The  acri¬ 
mony  of  this  fubftance  is  fo  great  as  to  render  it  abfo- 
lutely  unfit  for  any  internal  ufe  :  feveral  corredors  have 
been  contrived  to  abate  its  virulence  ;  but  the  bell  of 
them  are  not  to  be  truiled  to  :  and  as  there  feems  to 
be  no  real  occafion  for  it,  unlefs  for  fome  external  pur- 
pofes,  we  think,  with  Hoffman  and  others,  that  it 
ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  catalogue  of  internal 
medicines.  And  accordingly  it  has  now  no  place  in 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  pliarmacopceias.  But  it  is 
Hill  retained  in  mod  of  the  foreign  ones,  and  is  fome- 
times  ufed  as  a  flernutatory. 

EUPHORBUS,  a  famous  Trojan,  fon  of  Panthous, 

He  was  the  iirft  who  wounded  Patroclus,  whom  Hec¬ 
tor  killed.  He  perifhed  by  the  hand  of  Menelaus,  who 
Lung  his  fhield  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  Py¬ 
thagoras,  the  founder  of  the  dodrine  of  the  metemp- 
fychofis  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  affirmed  that  he 
had  been  once  Euphorbus,  and  that  his  ioul  recollec¬ 
ted  many  exploits  which  had  been  done  while  it  ani¬ 
mated  that  Trojan’s  body.  As  a  further  proof  of  his 
affertion,  he  fhowed  at  firft  fight  the  lhield  of  Euphor¬ 
bus  in  the  temple  of  Juno. 

EUPHORION  of  Chalcis,  a  poet  and  hiftorian, 
born  in  the  126th  Olympiad.  Suetonius  fays  that  Ti¬ 
berius  compofed  verles  in  imitation  of  Euphorion,  Ria- 
nius,  and  Parthenius ;  with  whom  he  was  charmed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ordered  their  writings  and  their 
pidures  to  be  kept  in  all  the  public  libraries,  among 
the  ancient  and  celebrated  authors. 

EUPHRASIA,  eye- bright:  A  genus  of  the 
angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonata .  The  calyx  is  quadrilid  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  ovato-obiong  ;  the 
fhorter  two  antheroe,  with  the  bale  of  the  one  lobe  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  fmall  fpine.  There  are  feven  fpecies  ;  two 
of  which,  viz.  the  officinalis  and  odontites,  are  natives 
of  Britain.  The  firft  of  thefe,  which  hath  blue  flow¬ 
ers,  is  a  weak  aftringent,  and  was  formerly  much  cele¬ 
brated  in  diforders  of  the  eyes  ;  but  the  prefent  prac¬ 
tice  hath  not  only  difregarded  its  internal,  but  alfo  its 
external,  ufe.  This  plant  will  not  grow  but  when  fur- 
rounded  by  others  taller  than  itfelf.  Cows,  liorfes, 
goats,  and  (beep,  eat  it ;  fwine  refufe  it. 

EUPHRATES,  a  river  univerfally  allowed  to  take 
its  rife  in  Armenia  Major;  but  in  what  paiticular  fpot, 
or  in  what  direction  it  afterwards  fhapes  its  courfe,. 
there  is  the  greateft  difag reemeut.  Strabo  fays,  that 
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Euphrates  the  Euphrates  rifes  in  mount  Abu3,  which  he  joins 
Evremond, or  accounts  a  part  of,  mount  Taurus;  that  its 
i — — y—  -  beginning  is  on  the  north  llde  of  mount  Taurus  ;  and 
that  running,  firft  weftward  through  Armenia,  then 
ftriking  off  to  the  fouth,  it  forces  its  way  through  that 
mountain  :  and  thus  it  rifes  in  the  fouth  of  Armenia, 
mount  Taurus  being  the  boundary  on  that  fide  ;  and 
runs  through  its  fouth  part,  quite  to  Cappadocia,  con¬ 
terminal  with  Armenia  Minor;  or  quite  to  this  laff,  or 
to  its  fouth  limit ;  to  reach  which,  it  muff  bend  its  weft 
courfe  a  little  north;  becaufe  the  Taurus,  from  which 
it  rofe,  lies  lower,  or  more  to  the  fouth,  and  almoll 
parallel  with  Melitene  ;  and  that  then  it  turns  to  the 
fouth,  in  order  to  break  through  the  Taurus,  and  efcape 
to  Syria,  and  then  take  a  new  bend  to  Babylonia.  To 
this  account  of  Strabo,  Pliny  runs  quite  counter ; 
adducing  eye-witneffes,  who  carry  the  Euphrates 
from  north  to  fouth  in  a  right  line,  till  it  meets 
mount  Taurus ;  placing  the  fprings  together  with 
mount  Abus,  or  Aba,  which  inclines  to  the  weft,  to 
the  north  of  Taurus.  Ptolemy  ftrikes  a  middle  courfe 
between  both,  placing  fprings  to  the  eaft,  as  Stra¬ 
bo  does ;  whence,  he  fays,  it  runs  in  a  long  courfe 
weftward,  before  it  bends  fouth  ;  and  that  it  rifes  not 
from  mount  Taurus,  but  far  to  the  north  of  it ;  and 
he  makes  it  run  ftraight  weft  from  its  rife,  then  turn 
fouth  fpontaneoufly,  without  any  interpofing  obftacle, 
in  a  manner  quite  different  from  Strabo,  Mela,  and 
others,  who  make  the  Taurus  the  caufe  of  this  turn. 
The  Euphrates  naturally  divides  into  two  channels,  one 
through  Babylon,  and  the  other  through  Seleucia,  be- 
fides  the  feveral  artificial  cuts  made  between  it  and  the 
Tigris  about  Babylon  :  and  thefe  cuts  or  trenches  are 
what  the  Pfalmill  calls  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  on  the 
willows  of  which  the  captives  hung  their  harps.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  Euphrates  naturally  poured  into  the 
lea  at  one  particular  mouth,  before  thefe  cuts  were 
made.  A  thing  appearing  fo  evident  to  the  ancients, 
that  Pliny  has  fet  down  the  diftance  between  the, 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris :  and  he  fays, 
fome  made  it  25,  and  others  7,  miles ;  but  that  the 
Euphrates  being  for  a  long  time  back  intercepted  in  its 
courfe  by  cuts,  made  for  watering  the  fields,  only  the 
branch  called  the  Pafitigris  fell  into  the  fea,  the  reft 
of  it  into  the  Tigris,  and  both  together  into  the  Per- 
fian  Gulf.  Overflowing  the  country  through  which  it 
runs,,  at  flated  times  of  the  year,  like  the  Nile,  it  ren¬ 
ders  it  fertile. 

EUPOLIS,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  flourifhed 
about  the  85th  Olympiad.  He  took  the  freedom  of 
the  ancient  comedy  in  ladling  the  vices  of  the  people. 
He  loft  his  life  in  a  fea-fight  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians  ;  and  his  fate  was  fo  much  lament¬ 
ed,  that  after  his  death  it  was  enacted  that  no  poet 
fhould  ferve  in  the  wars.  Some  fay  Alcibiades  put  him 
to  death  for  his  fatirical  freedom. 

EVREMOND  (Charles  de  St  Denis),  born  at  St 
Denis  le  Guaft  in  Lower  Normandy  in  1613,  was  de¬ 
fined  for  the  gown,  and  entered  on  the  fludy  of  the 
law;  but  he  foon  quitted  that,  and  was  made  an  en- 
fign  before  he. was  16.  A  military  life  did  not  hinder 
him  from  cultivating  polite  literature;  and  he  fignslized 
himfelf  by  his  politenefs  and  wit  as  much  as  by  his 
bravery.  The  king  made  him  a  marefchal  de  camp,  and 
gave  him  a  penflon  of  3Q00  livres  per  annum.  He  ftr- 
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ved  under  the  duke  of  Candale  in  the  war  of  Guienne  ;  Evremond, 
and  in  Flanders,  till  the  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed  Euripides, 
on  between  France  and  Spain  :  he  afterwards  accompa-  ” ~ 
nied  cardinal  Mazarine  when  he  went  to  conclude  the 
peace  with  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  the  king  of  Spain’s 
firfi  minifter.  He  wrote,  as  he  had  promifed,  a  long 
letter  to  the  marquis  de  Crequi,  of  this  negociation; 
in  which  he  fhowed,  that  the  cardinal  had  facrificed 
the  honour  of  France  to  his  own  private  intereft,  and 
rallied  him  in  a  very  fatirical  manner.  This  letter  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal’s  creatures  fome  time 
after  his  death,  was  represented  as  a  ftate-crime,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  Holland.  He  had  too  many 
friends  in  England  (whither  he  had  taken  a  tour  the 
year  before  with  the  count  de  Soiflons,  fent  to  com¬ 
pliment  Charles  II.  upon  his  reftoration)  to  make  any 
long  ftay  in  Holland  ;  and  therefore  paffed  over  into 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  great  refpe£t,and 
admitted  into  intimate  friendfhip  with  feveral  perfons 
of  diftindlion.  The  king  gave  him  a  penfion  of  3C0  1. 
a-year.  He  had  a  great  defire  to  return  to  his  native 
country  ;  and,  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  wrote  a 
letter  in  verfe  to  the  king  of  France  to  afk  leave,  but 
in  vain.  Upon  the  death  of  king  Charles,  he  loft  his 
penfion.  He  did  not  rely  much  on  king  James,  though 
that  prince  had  fnown  himfelf  extremely  kind  to  him. 

The  revolution  was  advantageous  to  him.  King  Wil¬ 
liam,.  who  had  known  him  in  Holland,  gave  him  fub- 
ftantial  marks  of  his  favour.  He  died  of  a  ftran- 
gury  in  1703,  aged  90;  and  was  interred  in  Welt- 
minfter-abbey,  where  a  monument  is  ere&ed  to  his  me¬ 
mory.  His  behaviour  was  engaging,  his  humour 
cheerful,  and  he  had  a  ftrong  difpolltion  to  fatire  ;  he 
profeffed  the  Roraifh  religion,  in  which  he  was  born  ; 
but  at  the  bottom  was  certainly  a  freethinker.  He 
always  fpoke  of  his  difgrace  with  the  refolution  of  a 
gentleman  ;  and  whatever  llrong  delire  he  had  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  country,  he  never  folicited  the  favour  with 
meanriefs  :  therefore,  when*  this  leave  was  lignified  to 
him  unexpectedly  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  he  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  infirmities  of  age  did  not  permit  him  to 
leave  a  country. where  he  lived  agreeably.  There  have 
been  many  editions  of  his  works  :  but  the  belt  is  that 
of  Amfterdam  in  1726,  in  5  vols  12 mo,  to  which  is 
prefixed  his  life  by  Dodor  Des  Maizeaux  ;  who  has 
alfo  given  an  accurate  Englifh  tranflation  of  them  in 
3  vols  8 vo. 

EURIPIDES,  one  ot  the  Greek  poets  who  excel¬ 
led  in  tragedy,  was  born  about  468  B.  C.  in  the  ifle 
of  Salamis,  whither  his  father  and  mother  had  retired 
a  little  before  Xerxes  entered  Attica.  He  learnt  rhe¬ 
toric  under  Prodicus,  morality  under  Socrates,  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  under  Anaxagoras  ;  but  at  18  years 
of  age  akndoned  philofophy,  in  order  to  apply  htm- 
klt  to  dramatic  poetry.  He  ufed  to  ftiut  himfelf  up 
in  a  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  which  were  ex¬ 
tremely  applauded  by  the  Greeks.  The  Athenian  ar- 
my  commanded  by  Nicias,  being  defeated  in  Sicily, 
the  ioldiers  purchafed  their  lives  and  liberties  by  re¬ 
citing  the :verfea .of. Euripides  ;  fuch  efteem  and  vene¬ 
ration  had  the  Sicilians  for  the  pieces  wrote  by  this  ex¬ 
cellent  poet.  Socrates,  the  wife  ft  of  the  philofophers, 
let  tucli  a  value  upon  them,  that  they  were  the  only 
tragedies  he  went  to  fee  afted  ;  and  yet  his  perform¬ 
ances  .e.uom  gained  the  prize.  Euripides  frequent- 
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ly  interiperfes  through  them  moral  fentences,  and  fe- 
vere  reflexions  on  the  fair  fex  ;  whence  he  was  called 
_  the  Woman  hater .  He  was,  neverthelefs,  married:  but 
the  fcandalous  lives  of  his  two  wives  drew  upon  him  the 
raillery  of  Anftophanes,  and  other  comic  poets;  which 
occafioned  his  retiring  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king 
of  Macedon,  where  he  was  well  received.  That  prince 
was  fond  of  learned  men,  and  drew  them  to  him  by  his 
liberality.  If  we  may  believe  Solinus,  he  made  Euri¬ 
pides  his  minifler  of  ft  ate,  and  gave  him  other  extra¬ 
ordinary  proofs  of  his  efteem.  He  had,  however, 
pafied  but  a  few  years  there,  when  an  unhappy  acci¬ 
dent  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  was  walking  in  a 
wood,  and,  according  to  his  ufual  manner,  in  deep 
meditation  ;  when,  unfortunately  happening  upon  Ar- 
chelaus’s  hounds,  he  was  by  them  torn  in  pieces.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  his  death  happened  by  chance,  or 
through  envy  of  fome  of  the  great  courtiers.  How¬ 
ever,  Archelaus  buried  him  with  great  magnificence  ; 
and  the  Athenians  were  fo  much  affliXed  at  liis  death, 
that  the  whole  city  went  into  mourning.  Of  92  trage¬ 
dies  which  he  compofed,  only  19  are  remaining:  the 
moft  valuable  editions  of  which  are  thofe  of  Aldus,  in 
1503,  8vo;  of  Plantin,  in  1570,  fexefimo;  of  Com- 
melin,  in  1597,  8vo;  of  Paul  Stevens,  in  1604,  4to  ; 
and  of  Jofliua  Barnes,  in  1694,  folio. 

EURIPUS,  now  the  Negropont,  a  canal  orftrait 
which  divides  the  ifland  of  Euboea  from  the  continent 
of  Greece.  In  one  place  it  is  fo  narrow,  that  a  galley 
can  fcarce  pafs  through  it.  The  agitations  of  the  Eu- 
ripus  were  much  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients.  Some  fay 
that  the  canal  has  a  flux  and  reflux  fix  times  in  24  hours  j 
others,  that  it  ebbs  and  flows  feven  times  a  day  ;  but 
Livy  does  not  allow  this  flux  and  reflux  to  be  fo  re¬ 
gular.  Father  Babin,  a  Jefuit  of  great  learning,  w  ho 
made  many  obfervations  on  the  fpot  during  his  long 
abode  in  the  ifhnd  of  Negropont,  tells  us,  that  the 
Euripus  is  regular  in  its  ebbing  and  flowing  the  firft 
eight  days  of  the  moon  :  the  fame  regularity  he  ob¬ 
served  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  day  inclufive,  and 
in  the  three  laft  days  :  but  in  the  other  davs  of  the 
lunar  month,  it  is  not  fo  regular;  for  it  fometimes  ebbs 
and  flows  11,12,  13,  and  14  times  in  the  fpace  of  a 
natural  day.  In  this  place,  as  the  ftory  commonTy  goes, 
Ariftotle  drowned  himfelf  out  of  chagrin,  for  not  being 
able  to  account  for  fo  unufual  a  motion. 

Euripus  lias  fmcc  become  a  general  name  for  all 
ftraits,  where  the  water  is  in  great  motion  and  a  ci¬ 
tation. 

The  ancient  circufes  had  their  euripi,  which  were 
no  other  than  pits  or  ditches  on  each  fide  of  the  courfe, 
into  which  it  was  very  dangerous  falling  with  their 
horfes  and  chariots  as  they  ran  races.  The  term 
ripus  was  more  particularly  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
three  canals  or  ditches  which  encompafted  the  circus 
on  three  Tides,  and  which  were  filled  occasionally  to 
rtprefent  naumachias  or  fea-fcattles.  The  fame  people 
called  their  fmaller  fountains  or  canals  in  their  gardens 
eurtpufes  ;  and  their  large!!,  as  cafcades,  &c.  niles. 

EUROCLYDON,  (of  Evpo?  ea/I-zaind,  and  xXvJ&v 
<zvave,j  is  a  fpecies  of  wind,  of  which  wc  have  an  ac¬ 
count  only  in  AXs  xvii.  14.  and  concerning  the  nature 
of  which  critics  have  been  much  divided.  Bochart, 
Groti us,  Bentley,  and  others,  fubftitute  another  read- 
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ing,  fupported  by  the  Alexandria  11  MS.  and  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  viz.  EvpccxvKu*,  or  Euro- a quilo*;  but  Mr  Bryant  de- 
fends^  the  common  reading,  and  coniiders  the  Eurocly - 
don ,  i.  e.  Evpoe  xxvfav,  as  an  eaft-wtnd  that  caufes  a  deep 
fea  or  valt  inundation.  He  maintains,  In  oppofition 
to  Hr  Bentley’s  l'eafoning,  who  fuppoies  that  the  ma¬ 
riners  ui  the  fhip,"  the  voyage  of  which  is  recited  in 
this  paftage,  were  Romans,  that  they  were  Greeks  of 
Alexandria,  and  that  the  fhip  was  an  Alexandrian  fhip 
employed  in  the  traffic  of  carrying  corn  to  Italy;  and 
therefore,  that  the  mariners  had  a  name  in  their  own 
language  for  the  particular  typhonic  or  ftormy  wind 
here  mentioned.  He  alfo  (hows  from  the  paffiige  itfelf, 
that  the  tempeftuous  wind  called  Euroclydcn ,  beat  (*-* f 
upon  the  ifland  of  Crete  ;  and  theiefoie,  as  this 
is  a  relative  expreffion,  referring  to  the  fituation  of  the 
perfon  who  fpeaks  of  it,  who  was  at  that  time  to  the 
windward  or  fouth  of  it,  the  wind  blew  upon  fhore,  and 
muft  have  come  from  the  fouth  or  fouth-eaft  ;  which, 
he  adds,  is  fully  warranted  by  the  point  where  the  fhip 
was,  and  the  direXion  it  ran  in  afterwards,  which  was 
towards  the  north  and  north-weft. 

EUROl  A,  in  fab.  hift.  a  daughter  of  Agenor  king 
of  Phoenicia  and  Telephafla.  She  was  fo  beautiful  that 
Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her;  and  the  better  to  fe- 
difce  her,  he  aflumed  the  fhape  of  a  bull  and  mingled 
with  the  herds  of  Agenor,  while.Europa,  with  her  fe¬ 
male  attendants  were  gathering  flowers  in  the  meadows. 
Europa  careffed  the  beautiful  animal ;  and  at  laft  had 
the  courage  to  fit  upon  his  back.  The  god  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  fituation  ;  and  with  precipitate  fteps  re¬ 
tired  towards  the  fhore,  crofted  the  fea  with  Euro¬ 
pa  on  his  back,  and  arrived  fafe  in  Crete.  Here  he  af- 
iuined  his  original  fhape,  and  declared  his  love.  The 
nymph  confented,  though  (lie  had  once  made  vows  of 
perpetual  celibacy  ;  and  (he  became  niQther  of  Minos, 
Saipe  Ion,  and  Rhadamanthus.  After  this  diftinguifh- 
ed  a  mour  with  Jupiter,  (he  married  Aiterius  king  of 
Crete.  I  his  monarch  feeing  himfelf  without  children 
by  Europa,  adopted  the  fruit  of  her  amours  with  Jupi¬ 
ter,  and  always  efteemed  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rha- 
damantlius  as  his  own  children.  Some  fuppofe  that 
Europa  lived  about  1552  years  before  the  Chiiiiian  era.. 

EUROPE,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  world,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  weft 
by  the  Wcftern  Ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  which  feparates  it  fiom  Africa,  and  by  the 
Archipelago,  which  divides  it  in  part  from  Alia,  as 
alfo  by  the  Black  Sea,  then  by  the  river  H011,  till  it 
comes  near  the  river  Volga  or  Wolga,  and  then  it  is 
parted  from  Alia  by  this  laft,  and  afterwards  by  the 
river  Oby.  Europe  is  fituated  between  Long  9.  35. 
W.  and  72.  25.  E.  and  Lat  350  and  7 z°  N.  It  is< 
about  3300  miles  in  length,  from  Cape  St  Vincent  in. 
Portugal,  to  the  river  Oby  in  Ruffia;  and  2200  miles 
in  breadth,  from  Cape  Matapan,  in  the  Morea,  to  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway.  We  may  judge  by  this,  that 
it  is  much  lefs  than  Alia  and  Africa:  but  it  is  in  many 
things  more  confiderable  than  both. 

Europe,  excepting  a  fmail  part  of  Lapland  and 
Mufcovy,  is  htuated. in  the  temperate  zone;  infomuch*., 
that  we  neither  feel  the  extremities  of  heat  nor  cold.. 
\\  e  cannot  boaft  of  rich  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  pre¬ 
cious  (tones  ;  nor  does  it  produce  fugar  or  fpices,  nor;* 
v  yett 
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Europe  yet  elephants,  camels,  Sc c.  which  we  can  do  without ;  but 
H  produces  abundance  of  corn,  pulfe,  fruits,  animals,  &c. 

Euryandra.  ^  moft  nece{fary  for  the  ufe  of  mankind.  In  general, 

it  is  better  peopled  and  better  cultivated  than  the  other 
quarters;  it  is  more  full  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
great  and  fmall,  and  its  buildings  are  more  folid^and 
more  commodious  than  thofe  of  Africa  and  Alia.  The 
inhabitants  are  all  white;  and  incomparably  more  hand- 
fome  than  the  Africans,  and  even  than  moil  of  the  A- 
fiatics.  The  Europeans  furpafs  both  in  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  efpecially  m  thofe  called  the  liberal  f  in  trade, 
navigation,  and  in  military  and  civil  affairs  ;  being,  at 
the  fame  time,  more  prudent,  more  valiant,  more  ge- 
-nerous,  more  polite,  and  more  fociable  than  they:  and 
though  we  are  divided  into  various  feels,  yet,  as  Chrr- 
ilians,  we  have  infinitely  the  advantage  over  the  reft  of 
mankind.  There  are  but  few  places  in  Europe  where 
they  fell  each  other  for  flaves  ;  and  none  where  rob¬ 
bery  is  a  profeflion,  as  it  is  in  Alia  and  Africa. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  governments  in  Europe;  as 
the  two  empires  of  Germany  and  RufTia,  the  kingdoms 
of  England,  Fiance,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  Poland,  Pruffia,  Sardinia,  and  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  commonwealths  are  Holland,  Swifferland,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Ragufa,  Lucca,  and  Geneva.  The  duke¬ 
doms,  Tufcany,  Savoy,  Modena,  Mantua,  Parma,  and 
Courland,  Sc c. 

There  are  five  forts  of  religions  in  Europe,  viz.  the 
Mahommedan,  which  is  profeffed  in  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  the  Greek,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  fame 
parts,  in  all  Mufcovy,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Polifh 
RufTia;  the  Roman  Catholic  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  and  Italy;  the  Puoteftant,  though  with  a  con- 
fiderable  difference,  in  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Norway.  There  is  a  mixture  of  both  the  laft, 
in  Ireland,  Swifferland,  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  the  Low  Countries:  befides  many  Jews,  and  fume 
idolaters  in  Lapland  and  the  northern  parts  of  Muf¬ 
covy. 

There  are  three  general  languages  in  Europe  :  the 
Latin,  of  which  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  Spa- 
nifh,  are  diale&s;  the  Teutonic,  which  is  fpoken,  tlio’ 
differently,  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Great  Britain  ;  the  Sclavonic,  which  is  fpoken,  tho’ 
greatly  difguifed,  in  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and 
Turkey  in  Europe.  There  are  fome  of  lefs  extent :  as, 
the  Greek;  the  Proper  Hungarian  ;  the  Bafque  ;  the 
Britifh,  which  is  fpoken  in  Wales  and  Bretagne  in 
France  ;  the  Irifli  ;  and  the  Laponic. 

Europe  may  be  divided  into  1 1  great  parts,  inclu¬ 
ding  their  dependencies  :  I.  Sweden  ;  2.  Denmark 
and  Norway;  3.  Rufiia ;  4.  Poland  ;  5.  Germany  ; 
6.  France;  7.  Spain  ;  8.  Italy ;  9.  Turkey  in  Europe; 
30.  Little  Tartary  ;  and,  11.  The  European  iflands, 
of  whiclr  the  chief  are  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
greateft  cities  in  Europe  are,  London,  Paris,  Amfter- 
dam,  Conftantinople,  Mufcow,  and  Rome. 

EURYALE,  ill  mythology,  one  of  the  Gorgons, 
daughter  of  Phorcys,  and  filter  of  Medufa  :  fhe  was 
fubjeft  neither  to  old  age  nor  death. 

EURYANDRA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  elafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  a  pentapliyllous  perianthium,  with  fmall, 
^roundifh,  and  concave  leaves;  the  corolla  confifts  of 
diree  roundifh  hollow  petals,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
N°  121. 
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The  ftamina  are  very  many  capillary  filaments  much  Eurydicc 
dilated  at  the  apex  ;  the  pericarpium  three  egg-ihaped  Eufden> 
follicles  containing  feveral  feeds.  - 

EURYDICE,  in  fab.  hift.  the  wife  of  Orpheus, 
who,  flying  from  Ariftaeus  that  endeavoured  to  ravifli 
her,  was  flain  by  a  ferpent.  Her  liufhand  went  down 
to  the  (hades,  and  by  the  force  of  his  mufic  perfuaded 
Pluto  and  Proferpine  to  give  him  leave  to  carry  back 
bis  wife  ;  which  they  granted,  provided  he  Qid  not 
look  on  her  till  he  came  to  the  light ;  but  he  breaking 
the  condition,  was  forced  to  leave  her  behind  him.  See 
Orpheus. 

EURYMEDON,  (anc.  geog.)  a  noble  river  run¬ 
ning  through  the  middle  of  Pamphylia ;  famous  for  a 
fea  and  land  fight  on  the  fame  day,  in  which  the  A- 
thenians,  under  Cimon  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  defeated 
the  Perfians.  The  fea- fight  happened  firft  in  the  fea 
of  Pamphylia,  towards  Cyprus  ;  the  land  engagement, 
the  following  night  on  the  Eurymedon.  Cimon,  after 
defeating  the  Perfian  fleet,  armed  his  men  with  the  ar¬ 
mour  of  the  captives,  and  fet  fail  for  the  enemy,  who 
lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurymedon,  in  the  (hips  taken 
from  the  Perfians  ;  who  on  feeing  their  own  (hips  and 
their  own  people  in  appearance,  were  off  their  guard, 
and  thus  became  an  eafy  conqueft. 

EURYSTHEUS,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycenae, 
fon  of  Sthenelus,  and  Nicippe  the  daughter  of  Pelops. 

Juno  haftened  his  birth  by  two  months,  that  he  might 
come  into  the  world  before  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcme- 
na,  as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  order  of 
Jupiter  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the  other.  ( Vide 
Alcmena.)  This  natural  right  was  cruelly  exercifed  by 
Euryillieus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercules  ; 
and  who  to  deftroy  fo  powerful  a  relation,  impoled  up¬ 
on  him  the  moft  dangerous  and  uncommon  enterprifes 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Her¬ 
cules.  The  fucctfs  cf  Hercules  in  atchieving  thofe 
perilous  labours  alarmed  Euryftheus  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  he  furnifhed  liimfelf  with  a  brazen  veflel,  where  he 
might  fecure  liimfelf  a  fafe  retreat  in  cafe  of  danger. 

After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Euryftheus  renewed  his 
cruelties  againft  his  children,  and  made  war  againft 
Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia,  becaufe  lie  had  given  them 
fupport,  and  treated  them  with  liofpitality.  He  was 
killed  in  the  profecution  of  this  war  by  Hyllus  the  fon 
of  Hercules.  His  head  was  fent  to  Alcmena  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Hercules  ;  who,  mindfutof  the  cruelties  which 
her  fon  had  fuffered,  infulted  it,  and  tore  out  the  eves 
with  the  moft  inveterate  fury.  Euryftheus  was  fucceed- 
ed  on  the  throne  of  Argos  by  Atreus  his  nephew.  The 
death  of  Euryftheus  happened  about  30  years  before 
the  Trojan  war. 

EURYTHMY,  in  archite&urc,  painting,  and 
fculpture,  is  a  certain  majefty,  elegance,  and  eafinefs, 
appearing  in  the  compolition  of  divers  members  or 
parts  of  a  body,  painting,  or  fculpture,  and  refulting 
from  the  fine  proportion  of  it. 

EUSDEN  (Laurence),  an  Irifh  clergyman,  redlor 
of  Conefby  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  poet  laureat  after  the 
death  of  Mr  Rowe.  His  firft  patron  wras  the  eminent 
lord  Halifax;  whofe  poem,  on  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
he  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  dedicated  to  his  lordlhip. 

He  was  efteemed  bv  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  re¬ 
warded  an  cpithalamium  he  wrote  on  his  marriage  with 
the  place  of  poet  laureat.  lie  was  the  author  of  many 
5  poetical 
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EufeMan*  poetical  pieces,  though  but  little  known  before  his  pre-  cond  was  the  doxology, 


if 

Euftz- 
th  ans. 


ferment:  he  died  in  1730. 

El)SEBIANS,  a  denomination  given  to  the  fe6l  of 
,  Arians,  on  account  of  the  favour  and  countenance 
which  Eufebius,  bifhop  of  Cfcfarea,  fhowed  and  procu¬ 
red  for  them  at  their  firft  rife.  See  Arians  and  Eu¬ 
sebius. 

EUSEBIUS,  furnamed  Pamphilus,  a  celebrated 
bifhop  of  Cos  fa  re  a  in  Palefline,  and  one  of  the  moll 
learned  men  of  his  time,  was  born  in  Palefline  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Galiienus.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr  ;  and,  after 
his  death,  took  his  name  in  honour  to  his  memory.  He 
was  ordained  bifho'p  of  Ccefarea  in  313.  He  had  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  in  the  contell  relating  to  Arius  ;  whofe 
caufe  lie,  as  well  as  feveral  other  bilhops  of  Palefline, 
defended,  being  perfuaded  that  Arius  had  been  un- 
jiidly  perfecuted  by  Alexander  bifhop  of  Alexandria. 
He  afiifted  at  the  council  of  Nice  in  325  ;  when  lie 
made  a  fpeech  to  the  emperor  Conftantine  on  Ills  coming 
to  the  council,  and  was  placed  next  him  on  his  right 
hand.  He  was  prefent  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in 
which  Euflathius  bifhop  of  that  city  was  depofed;  but 
though  he  was  chofen  by  the  bifhop  and  people  of 
Antioch  to  fuccced  him,  he  abfolutely  refufed  it.  In 
335,  he  afiifted  at  the  council  of  Tyre  held  again  ft 
Anathafius  ;  and  at  the  afTembly  of  bifhops  at  Jerufa- 
lem,  at  the  time  ot  the  dedication  of  the  church  there. 
By  thefe  bifhops  he  was  fent  to  the  emperor  Conflan- 
tine  to  defend  what  they  had  doneagainft  Athanafius ; 
when  he  pronounced  the  panegyric  made  on  that  em¬ 
peror  during  the  public  rejoicings  in  the  beginning  of 
the  30th  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  lafl  of  his 
life.  Eufebius  fit  wived  the  emperor  but  a  fhort  time, 
for  he  died  in  338.  He  wrote,  1.  An  Ec  cleft  a  ft  i  cal 
Hiflory,  of  which  Valetius  has  given  a  good  edition  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  2.  The  life  of  Conftantine  ;  3.  A 
treatife  againll  Hierocles;  4.  Chronkon ;  5.  Prepara¬ 
tions  Evangelic <z ;  6.  Be  demonjlratkne  Ev angelica ;  of 
which  there  are  but  10  books  extant  out  of  20;  and 
feveral  other  works,  fome  of  which  are  loft. 

EUSTACHIUS  (Bartholomew),  phyfician  and 
anatomift  at  Rome,  flourifhed  about  the  year  1550. 
His  anatomical  Plates  were  difeovered  there  in  1712, 
and  publifhed  in  a  7 1 4. 

EUSTATH1ANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Catholics 
of  Antioch  in  the  4th  century,  on  occafion  of  their  re- 
fufal  to  acknowledge  any  other  bifhop  beftde  St  Eufta- 
tliius,  depofed  by  the  Arians. 

The  denomination  was  given  them  during  the  epif- 
copate  of  Pauli nus,  whom  the  Arians  fubftituted  to  St 
Euflathius,  about  the  year  330,  when  they  began  to 
hold  their  aflemblies  apart.  About  the  year  350, 
Leontius  of  Phrygia,  called  the  eunuch ,  who  was 
an  Arian,  and  was  put  in  the  fee  of  Antioch,  defired 
the  Euftathians  to  perform  their  fervice  in  his  church  ; 
which  they  accepting,  the  church  of  Antioch  ferved 
indifferently  both  the  Arians  and  Catholics. 

This,  we  are  told,  gave  occafion  to  two  inftitutions, 
which  have  fubftfted  in  the  church  ever  fince.  The  firft 
was  pfalmodv  in  turn  choirs;  though  M.  Baillet  thinks, 
that  if  they  inftituted  an  alternate  pfalmodv  between 
two  choirs,  it  was  between  two  Catholic  choirs,  and 
not  by  way  of  refponfe  to  an  Arian  choir.  Tile  fe- 
Vol.VII.  Parti. 
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Son.,  and  the  Iloly  Ghojft .  See  Do  xo  logy.. 

This  conduct,  which  feemed  to  imply  a  kind  of  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Arians,  gave  great  offence  to  abun-  , 
dance  of  Catholics,  who  began  to  hold  feparate  meet¬ 
ings;  and  thus  formed  the  fchifm  of  Antioch.  Upon 
this,  the  reft,  who  continued  to  meet  in  the  church, 
ceafed  to  be  called  Euftathians ,  and  that  appellation 
became  reftrained  to  the  diflenting  party.  S.  blavia- 
nus,  bifhop  of  Antioch  in  38  f,  and  one  of  his  fueeef- 
fors,  Alexander,  in  482,  brought  to  pafs  a  coalition,  or 
reunion,  between  the  Euftathians  and  the  body  of  tbfi 
church  of  Antioch,  described  with  much  foleninity  by 
Theodoret,  Eccl.  1.  iii.  c.  2. 

EustathiAns  were  alfo  a  fed  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century,  denominated  from  their  founder  Eu- 
ftathius,  a  monkfo  foclifnly  fond  of  his  own  profeiliou, 
that  he  condemned  all  other  conditions  of  life-  Whe¬ 
ther  this  Euflathius  was- the  fame  with  the  bifhop  of 
Sebaftia  and  chief  of  the  Stmiarians,  is  not  eafy  to 
determine. 

He  excluded  married  people  from  falvation  ;  pro'* 
hibited  his  followers  from  praying  in  their  lioufes;  and 
obliged  them  to  quit  all  they  hid,  as  incompatible, 
with  the  hopes  of  heaven.  He  drew  them  out  of  the 
other  affemblies  of  Chriftians  to  hold  fecret  ones  with 
him,  and  made  them  wear  a  particular  habit :  he  ap¬ 
pointed  them  to  fafl  oil  Sundays;  and  taught  them,  that 
the  ordinary  fafts  of  the  church  were  needlefs,  after  they 
had  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  purity  which  he 
pretended  to.  He  fhowed  great  horror  for  chapels  built 
in  licnour'of  martyrs,  and  the  aflemblies  held  therein. 
Several  women,  feduced  by  his  reafons,  ferfook  their 
liufbands,  and  abundance  of  flaves  deferted  their  .ma¬ 
ilers  hotifts.  He  was  condemned  at  the  council  of 
Gangra  in  Paphlagonia,  held  between  the  years  326 
and  341. 

EUSTATHIUS,  bifhop  of  Theflalonlca,  in  the 
1 2th  century,  under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Ema¬ 
nuel,  Alexander,  and  Androuictis  Comnenus.  He  was 
a  very  eminent  grammarian  ;  and  wrote  commentaries 
upon  Homer,  and  Dionyfius  the  geographer.  The 
heft  edition  of  his  Commentaries  on  Homer  is  that  of 
Rome,  printed  in  Greek,  in  I542>  111  f°ur  volumes 
folio.  His  commentaries  on  the  Periegefts  of  Diony- 
fius  were  printed  by  Mr  Hudfon  at  Oxford,  in  1697? 

8 vo.  Euflathius  appears  to  have  been  alive  'in  the 
year  1 1 94. 

EUSTATIA  ,StEustatia,  or  Eujlatius,  one  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and  iituated  in 
W.  Long.  62.  56.  N.  Lat.  17.  29.  It  is  little  elfe  than 
a  huge  mountain,  which  formerly  has,  in  all  probability, 
been  a  volcano.  Its  fituation  is  fo  flrong,  that  it  has  but 
one  landing  place  ;  and  that  is  fortified  in  .Inch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  he  alinofl  impregnable.  Tobacco  is  the  chief 
product  of  the  ifland  ;  and  it  is  cultivated  to  the  veij 
top  of  the  pyramid,  which  terminates  in  a  large  plairu 
furrounded  with  woods,  but  having  a  hollow  in  the 
middle,  which  ferves  as  a  large  den  for  wild  beafls.- 
No  fewer  than  5000  white  people  and  15,000  ne¬ 
groes  fubfift  on  this  fpot,  where  they  rear  hogs,  kids, 
rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry,  in  fuch  abundance, 
that  they  can  fupply  their  neighbour,  after  having 
ferved  themfelves.  ’  v 
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The  firft  Dutch  colony  fent  to  this  ifland  confifted 
of  about  1600  people.  They  were  difpofTeffed  by  the 
Englifh  from  Jamaica  in  i5 65.  Soon  after,  the  Dutch 
and  French  becoming  confederates,  the  Englifh  were 
expelled  in  their  turn.  The  French  continued  to  hold 
a  garrifon  in  the  ifland  till  the  treaty  of  Breda,  when 
it  was  reftored  to  the  Dutch.  Soon  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  French  drove  out  the  Dutch,  and  were  in 
their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Englifh  under  Sir  Timo¬ 
thy  Thornhill,  with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than  eight  men 
killed  and  wounded,  though  the  fort  they  took  mount¬ 
ed  16  guns  and  was  in  every  other  refpeH  very  ftrong. 
Sir  Timothy  found  it  neceffaTy  for  the  protellion  of 
the  Dutch,  to  leave  a  fmall  Englifh  garrifon  in  the 
iort ;  but  he  granted  the  French  no  terms  of  capitu¬ 
lation,  except  for  their  lives  and  baggage.  By  the 
peace  of  Ryfwic,  the  entire  property  of  this  ifland  was 
reftored  to  the  Dutch. 

This  ifland  was  reduced  by  the  Britifh  in  the  year 
1781.  Though  not  20  miles  in  circumference,  it 
abounded  at  that  time  with  riches,  by  reafon  of  the 
vaft  conflux  of  trade  from  every  other  ifland  in  thefe 
feas.  Being  a  free  port,  it  was  open  to  all  the  fub- 
je&s  of  the  belligerent  powers  ;  and  thus  a  communi¬ 
cation  was  eflablifhed  among  them,  through  which 
they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  a  commercial  corre- 
fpondence,  which  greatly  mitigated  the  inconveniences 
of  war.  The  greateil  benefit,  however,  was  reaped  by 
the  Dutch  ;  who,  by  tranfadting  all  trading  bufmefs 
for  other  nations,  were  thus  entrufted  with  numberlefs 
commifUons,  and  likewife  enjoyed  vaft  profits  from 
the  fale  of  the  merchandizes  to  which  they  were  in- 
titled.  At  the  time  the  attack  was  made  upon  them, 
they  were  fo  little  under  any  apprehenfions  of  fucli  an 
event,  that  their  ware-houfes  were  not  fuflicient  to  con¬ 
tain  the  quantity  of  commercial  articles  imported  for 
fale,  and  the  beach  and  ftreets  were  covered  with 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  and  fugar.  In  this  fituaticn, 
Admiral  Rodney  having  received  orders  to  commence 
hoflilities  againit  the  Dutch,  fuddenly  appeared  before 
the  ifland  with  fuch  an  armament  of  fea  and  land 
forces,  as  in  its  defencelefs  fituation  was  not  only  ufe- 
Jefs  but  ridiculous.  The  governor  could  fcarce  credit 
the  officer  who  fummoned  him  to  furrender  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  convinced  how  matters  Hood,  the  only  pofiible 
was  taken,  namely,  to  furrender  the  whole  ifland, 
jnd  every  thing  in  it,  at  diferetion.  Along  with  the 
ifland  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors  a  fhip  of 
60  guns,  with  250  fail  of  merchantmen,  while  the  va¬ 
lue  of  property  on-the  ifland  was  ellimated  at  no  lefs 
^han  four  millions  flerling.  This  capture  became  af¬ 
terwards  a  fubje/t  of  difeuffion  in  parliament,  where 
the  conduit  of  the  Britifh  commanders  was  feverely 
ferutinized  by  Mr  Burke.  The  admiral  and  general 
made  their  defence  in  perfon  ;  but  the  minoiity  at 
that  time  were  far  from  being  fatisfted;  and  it  was  fup¬ 
pofed  that  on  the  change  of  mmiflry  a  rigid  inquiry 
would  have  been  ftt  on  foot,  had  not  the  fplendor  of 
Admiral  Rodney’s  vi&ory  over  de  GrafTe  put  an  end 
to  all  thoughts  of  that  nature. 

,  The  idand  of  :st  Euftatius  is  naturally  of  fuch,  dif¬ 
ficult  accefs,  as.  already  obferved^that  it  isalmoft  impof-* 
fjble  far  an  enemy  toeffeft  a  landing  if  proper  care  is. 
t«tKen  by  thofe  who  are  in  pofTeffion  of  it.  This  very 
rircumftancc  proved. the  ruin  of  the  new  pofTefiors.  The 
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Britifh,  fecure  in  their  inacceffible  fituation,  coheffi&ed  Euftatia® 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  induced  the  Marquis  de  || 
Bouille  to  make  an  attempt  to  regain  it.  Having  fail-  Ewhymia. 
ed  from  Martinico  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  he  arrived, 
on  the  26th  of  November  1781,  off  one  of  the  lauding 
places  of  the  ifland,  which  was  deemed  fo  inacceffible  that 
it  had  been  left  without  a  guard.  With  much  lofs  and 
difficulty,  however,  lie  landed  here  with  four  or  five 
hundred  of  his  people  during  the  night.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  day  put  an  end  to  his  landing  any  more  ;  and 
he  now  faw  himfelf  obliged  either  to  relinquish  the  en¬ 
terprise  or  to  attack  the  garrifon,  which  was  almofl 
double  the  number  of  thofe  he  had  on  the  ifland.  He 
chofe  the  latter ;  and  was  favoured  in  his  enterprife  by 
the  extreme  negligence  of  his  antagoniftg.  A  difficult 
pafs,  which  a  few  men  might  have  occupied  with  fuc- 
cefs  againfl  a  great  number/ was  left  unguarded,  which 
the  marquis  fecured  in  time,  and  then  puffied  forward 
with  the  utmoft  expedition.  The  Britifh,  miflaking 
a  body  of  Irifh  troops  which  attended  the  French 
commander  for  their  own  comrades,  fuffered  them  to 
approach  without  thinking  of  oppofing  them.  They 
were  then  cxerciling  on  the  parade;  but  were  foon 
made  fenlible  of  their  fatal  miftake  by  a  clofe  difcbarge 
from  their  fuppofed  friends,  by  which  many  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  furprife  occafioned  by  this  fudden 
attack  was  fo  great,  that  no  refinance  could  be  made ; 
efpecially  as  their  commanding  officer,  colonel  Cock- 
burn,  who  happened  at  that  inflant  to  come  upon  the 
parade,  was  made  prifoner.  A  number  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  haftened  to  the  fort  with  a  view  of  making  head 
againfl  the  enemy ;  but  the  French  had  already  taken 
pofTeffion  of  the  gate,  and  prevented  the  draw-bridge 
from  being  raifed.  They  entered  the  fort ;  which, 
being  furrendered  by  thofe.  who  had  taken  ffidter  in  it, 
the  reft  of  the  garrifon,  difperfed  in  various  places,  and 
imagining  the  number  of  the  enemy  to  be  much  greater 
than  it  really  was,  fubmitted  without  any  oppofition. 

The  French  commander  took  this  opportunity  of 
ffiovving  his  difmtereftednefs  in  pecuniary  matters*  A- 
mong  the  fpoils  that  fell  into  his  hands  a  large  fum 
of  money  was  claimed  by  the  Britifh  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  as  being  his  private  property,  which  was  gene- 
roufly  reftored  to  him  :  in  like  manner  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  was  referved  to  them* 
and  nothing  was  allowed  to  be  feized  but  the  produce 
arifing  from  the  fale  of  prizes  thfvt  had  been  taken  by 
the  Englifh  when  they  captured  the  ifland. 

EUS1YLE,  in  arcliitelture,  a  fort  of  building  in 
which  the  pillars  are  placed  at  the  moft  convenient  di- 
ftance  one  from  another,  the  intercolumniations  being 
jull  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the  column,  except 
thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  before  and  behind, 
which  are  three  diameters  dillant. 

EUTERPE,  one  of  the  mufes,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemofyne,  She  prefided  over  mufic,  and  watv 
looked  upon  as  the  inventrefs  of  the  flute.  She  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  crowned  with  flowers  and  holding  a  flute  in* 
her  hands :  Some  mythologifls  attributed  to  her  the 
invention  of  tragedy,  more  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
the  production  of  Melpomene. 

J.rEVTHYMIA>  amonS  thc  Greeks,  fignified  fuch  a 
dilpoiition,  or  ftate  of  the  mind,  as  could  not  be  ruffled 
either  by  good  or  bad  fortune,  by  ficknefs  or  health, 
good  or  evil, 
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Eutropius  EUTROPIUS  (Flavius),  a  Latin  author,  in  the 
Edtychi«is.4th  century,  was  fecretary  to  Conftantine  the  Great, 
> — _*and  afterwards  bore  arms  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
and  followed  that  prince  in  his  expedition  again  ft  the 
Perfians.  He  wrote  an  Abridgment  of  the  Roman 
Hiftory,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  reign 
of  Valens  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Mifs 
Le  Fevre,  afterwards  Madam  Dacier,  publifhed  at 
Paris  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin,  in  4to,  in  the  year 
1683. 

E  LJTYCHIANS,  ancient  heretics,  who  denied  the 
duplicity  of  natures  in  Chrift  ;  thus  denominated  from 
Eutyches,  the  archimandrite,  or  abbot  of  a  monaftery 
at  Conftantinople,  who  began  to  propagate  his  opinion 
A.  D.  448.  He  did  not,  however,  feem  quite  Heady 
and  confident  in  his  fentiments  :  for  he  appeared  to 
allow  of  two  natures,  even  before  the  union  ;  which 
was  apparently  a  confequence  he  drew  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  which  fuppofes  a 
pre-exiftence  of  fouls :  accordingly,  he  believed  that 
the  foul  of  Jefus  Chrift  had  been  united  to  the  divini¬ 
ty  before  the  incarnation ;  but  then  he  allowed  no  di- 
d in  diion  of  natures  in  Jefus  Chrift  fince  his  incarnation. 
This  herefy  was  firft  condemned  in  a  fynod  held  at 
Conflantinople  by  Flavian,  in  448,  approved  by  the 
council  of  Ephefus,  called  convenius  latronum,  in  449, 
and  re-examined,  and  fulminated,  in  the  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  -The  legates  of  pope  Leo, 
who  afiifted  at  it,  maintained,  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  define,,  that  there  were  two  natures  in  Jefus  Chrift, 
but  infifted  ftrenuoufly,  that,  to  remove  all  equivoca¬ 
tions,  they  muft  add  thefe  terms,  without  being  chan¬ 
ged,  or  confounded,  or  divided. 

The  herefy  of  the  Eutychians,  which  made  a  very 
great  progrefs  throughout  the  eaft,  at  length  became 
divided  into  fevcral  branches.  Nicephorus  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  no  fewer  than  twelve:  fome  called  Schematic!,  or 
Apparentes ,  as  only  attributing  to  Jefus  Chrift  a  phantom 
or  appearance  of  flcfh,  and  no  real  flefh  :  others,  Theo - 
dofians ,  from  Theodofius  bifhop.of  Alexandria  :  others, 
Jacobites ,  from  one  James  (Jacobus),  of  Syria  ;  which 
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branch  eftablifhed  itfelf  principally  in  Armenia,  where 
it  ftill  fubfills.  Others  were  called  Acephali ,  q.  d  with¬ 
out  head  ;  and  Severians ,  from  a  monk  called  Severus , 
who  feized  on  the  fee  of  Antioch  in  513.  Thefe  laft 
were  fubdivided  into  five  fa&ions,  viz.  Agnoeta ,  who 
attributed  fome  ignorance  to  Jefus  Chrift  ;  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Paul ;  that  is,  the  black  Angelites , 

thus  called  from  the  place  where  they  were  aflembled  ; 
and  laflly,  Adrites ,  and  Cononites . 

Eutychians  was  alfo  the  name  of  another  fed,  half 
Arian  half  Eunomian  ;  which  arofe  at  Conftantinople 
in  the  fourth  century. 

It  being  then  a  matter  of  mighty  controverfy  among 
the  Eunomians  at  Conftantinople,  whether  or  nothe  Son 
of  God  knew  the  laft  day  and  hour  of  the  world,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  that  paflage  in  the  gofpel  of 
St  Matthew,  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  36.  or  rather  that  in 
St  Mark,  xiii.  32.  where  it  is  exprefled,  that  the  Son 
did  not  know  it,  but  the  Father  only;  Eutychius  made 
no  fcruple  to  maintain,  even  in  writing,  that  the  Son 
did  not  know  it ;  which  fentiment  difpleafing  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Eunomian  party,  he  feparated  from  them, 
and  made  a  journey  to  Eunomius,  who  was  then  in 
exile. — That  heretic  acquiefced  fully  in  Eutychius’s 
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dodlrine,  and  admitted  him  to  his  communion.  Euao*  Eufjclhus 
mius  dying  foon  after,  the  chief  of  the  Eunomians  at  11 
Conftantinople  refufed  to  admit  Eutychius  ;  who,  up¬ 
on  this,  formed  a  particular  fe£t  of  fuch  as  adhered  tc 
him,  called  Euiychtatlt,. 

This  fame  Eutychius,  with  one  Theopronius,  as  was 
faid  in  Sozomen’s  time,  were  the  occafions  of  all  the 
changes  made  by  the  Eunomians  in  the  adminillration 
of  baptifm  ;  which  confided,  according  to  Nicephorus, 
in  only  uling  one  immeriion,  and  not  doing  it  in  the 
"a'ne  °£  tbe  Trinity,  but  in  memory  of  the  death  of 
Jeius  Chrift.  Nicephorus  calls  the  chief  of  that  fed!,  ‘ 
not  Eutychius,  but  Eupfychius ,  and  his  followers  Euno- 
miaupfychians. 

EU  i’YCHIUS,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  lived  about 
the  ninth  age  ;  and  wrote  annals  in  the  Arabic  Ian- 
guage,  printed  at  Oxford  in  ,658,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
lion  by  Mr  I  ocock.  Selden  had  printed  fomething  of 
his  before.  ° 

EUXINE  or  Black  Sea,  forms  part  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  betwixt  Europe  and  Alia.  It  receives  the  Nie: 
per,  the  Danube,  and  other  large  rivers  ;  and  extends 
r™/*  }°  40  deSrees  of  E.  Long,  and  from  40  to 
46  oi  N.  Lat.  1  tie  ancients  imagined  this  fea  to  have 
been  originally  only  a  lake  or  handing  pool,  which 
broke  firlt  into  the  Propontis,  and  then  into  the  Egean 
warning  away  by  degrees  the  earth  which  firft  kept  it 
within  bounds,  and  formed  the  two  channels  of  the 
Bofphorus  rhracius  and  Hellefpont,  now  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.- It  was  anciently  called  the  Axenus,  fuppofed 
to  be  from  Afhkenaz  the  fon  of  Gomer,  who  is  faid  to 
have  fettled  near  it.  This  original  being  Wot  in 
length  of  time,  the  Greeks  explained  it  by  InhofpitalU, 
which  the  word  Axenos  literally  fignifies;  and  there’ 
fore,  when  they  came  to  coniider  the  inhabitants  of 
theie  coa fts  as  more  civilized  and  hofpitablc,  tiler 
changed  the  name  into  Euxinus,  which  it  ftill  retains.  * 

Ovis^’  ^  name  a  female  flieep.  See 

EWERY  in  the  Britilh  cuftoms,  an  office  in  the 
king  s  houfhold,  to  which  belongs  the  care  of  the  table 
linen,  of  laying  the  cloth,  and  ferving  up  water  in  fit- 
ver  ewers  after  dinner. 

1  3  nve-r  ‘o31  rif“  ,‘n.  a  balren  tract  of  land,  cal- 

led  Exmore,  in  Somerfetlhire  ;  and  after  being  joined 
by  feveral  little  ftreams,  runs  by  Tiverton,  where  there 
is  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  river.  About  nine  miles  be- 

Tth Tr’T'n  13  j°l"ed,  by  aPr«ty  large  flream  cal- 
led  the  Colombton  ;  and  about  two  miles  lower  bv  a* 

nother  itream  formed  by  the  jun&ion  of  the  Horton 
and  Credy.  With  thefe  additions,  it  walhes  the  walls 
of  Exeter.  At  Toplham,  above  four  miles  below  Ex¬ 
eter,  it  receives  another  confiderable  addition  to  its 
flream;  two  miles  farther,  it  is  joined  by  the  Ken  • 
and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Exmouth,  after  a  courfe  of 
about  40  miles.  Ships  of  great  burden  go  up  to 
Toplham,  from  whence  vefTels  of  1  ;o  tons  are  con  vey- 
ed  to  the  quay  at  Exeter,  by  means  of  an  artificial  ca- 
nal.  1  he  Ex  is  navigable  for  veflels  of  confiderable 
burden  to  Toplham.  The  paffage,  however,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  nver  is  but  narrow,  having  rocks  on  the 
eaft-fide  and  broad  fands  on  the  well  ;  nor  i3  the  water 
on  the  bar  more  than  fix  or  feven  feet  deep  at  low  wa¬ 
ter,  but  the  tide  nfes  14  or  15  feet,  fo  that  it  is  deep 
enough  at  high  water.  When  lhips  are  within  the 
F  2  bar, 
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a  place  called  Starcrofs,  been  a  feaft  of  tlie  fame  d 
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oar,  they  may  ride  afloat  at 
about  a  mile  and  an  half  from  the  river’s  mouth  ;  but 
thofe  that  go  to  Topftiam  lie  a-ground  on  the  ooze 
at  low  water. 

EX  officio,  among  lawyers,  fignifies  the  power 
a  perfon  has,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  do  certain  acts 
without  being  applied  to.  Thus  a  jullice  of  peace 
may  ex  officio,  at  his  diferetion,  take  fuiety  of  the 
peace,  without  complaint  made  by  any  perfon  what- 
foever. 

There  was  formerly  an  oath  ex  officio,  whereby  a  fup- 
pofed  offender  was  compelled  iri  the  ecclefiaflical  court 
to  conftfs,  aecufe,  or  clear  himfelf  of  a  crime  ;  but 
this  law  is  repealed. 

Ex  Pojl  Fafto ,  in  law,  fomething  done  after  ano¬ 
ther  :  thus  an  eftate  granted  may  be  good  by  matter 
ex  pojl  faSo,  that  was  not  fo  at  firfl,  as  in  cafe  of  elec¬ 
tion. 

EXACERBATION.  Sec  Paroxysm. 

EXACTION,  in  law,  a  wrong  done  by  an  officer, 
or  a  perfon  in  pretended  authority,  in  taking  a  reward 
or  fee  that  is  not  allowed  by  law. 

A  perfon  guilty  of  exadtion  may  be  fined  and  im« 
prifoned.  It  is  often  confounded  with  Extortion. 

EXACUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  20th  order, 
Rotacea .  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ;  the  corolla  qua- 
drifid,  with  the  tube  globular ;  the  capfule  two-fur¬ 
rowed,  bilocular,  polyfpermous,  and  opening  at  the 
top. 

EX/ERESIS,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  extrac¬ 
ting  or  taking  away  fomething  that  is  hurtful  to  the 


human  body. 

EXAGGERATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  of  hy¬ 
perbole,  whereby  things  are  augmented  or  amplified, 
by  faying  more  than  the  truth,  either  as  to  good  or 
bad. 

Exaggeration,  in  painting,  a  method  by  which 
the  artiff,  in  reprefenting  things,  changes  them  too 
much,  or  makes  them  too  ffrong,  either  in  refpedt  of 
the  ^efign  or  colouring.  It  differs  from  caricaturing , 
in  that  the  latter  perverts  or  gives  a  turn  to  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  face,  &c.  which^  they  had  not  ;  whereas  ex- 
aggeration  only  heightens  or  improves  what  they  had. 

EXALTATION,  or  Elevation,  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  a  figurative  fenfe,  for  the  raifing  or  advancing  a 
perfon  to  fome  ecclefiaflical  dignity  ;  and  particularly 
to  the  papacy. 

Exaltation  of  the  Crofs ,  is  a  feafl  of  the  Romifli 
church,  held  on  the  14th  of  September ;  in  memory, 
as  is  generally  fuppofed,  of  this,  that  the  emperor  He- 
raclius  brought  back  the  true  crofs  of  Jefus  Chrifl  on 
his  fhoulders,  to  the  place  on  mount  Calvary,  from 
which  it  had  been  carried  away  14  years  before  by 
Cofroes  king  of  Perfia,  at  his  taking  of  Jerufalem,  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Phocas.  The  crofs  was 
delivered  up  by  a  treaty  of  peace  made  with  Siroe, 
Cofroe’s  fon.  The  inflitution  of  this  treaty  is  com¬ 
monly  faid  to  have  been  fignalized  by  a  miracle ;  in 
that  Heraclius  could  not  ft  ir  out  of  Jerufalem  with  the 
crofs,  while  he  had  the  imperial  veftments  on  enriched 
with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  but  bore  it  with  tafe  in 
a  common  drefs. 

J3ut  long  before  the  empire  of  Hers-dius*  there  had 
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om  mat  ion  obferved  both  Exaltation 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  on  occafion  of  what  £xarilpie. 
our  Saviour  faid  in  St  John  xii.  32.  And  I,  if  I  he  ex-  "■* 

alted,  or  lifted  up ,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.  And  a- 
gain,  in  eh.  viii.  ver.  28.  When  you  have  exalted,  or 
lifted  up,  the  Son  of  Man ,  then  Jhall  ye  know  that  I  am  he. 

The  featt  of  tire  dedication  of  the  temple  built  by 
Contlantine  was  held,  fays  Nicephoros,  bn  the  14th  or 
September,  the  day  on  which  the  temple  had  been  con- 
fecrated,  in  the  year  335  ;  and  this  feafl  was  alfo  cut- 
led  the  exaltation  of  the  crofs,  becaufe  it  was  a  ceremony 
therein,  for  the  bifhop  of  Jerufalem  to  afeend  a  high 
place,  built  by  Conflantiue  for  that  purpofe,  in  man¬ 
ner  of  a  pulpit,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  facred  my- 
Jleries  of  God ,  or  the  hoilinefs  of  God ,  and  there  hoifl  up 
the  crofs,  for  all  the  people  to  fee  it. 

Exaltation,  in  phyfics,  denotes  the  adt,  or  ope¬ 
ration,  of  elevating,  purifying,  fubtilizing,  or  perfect¬ 
ing,  any  natural  body,  its  principles  and  parts  ;  alfo 
the  quality  or  difpofition  which  bodies  acquiie  by 
fueh  operation.  The  term  exaltation  has  been  peculi¬ 
arly  affected  by  the  chemifls  and  alchemifts ;  who, 
imagining  it  to  have  fome  extiaordinary  emphafis,  aie 
employing  it  on  every  occafion. 

Exaltation,  in  aftrology,  is  a  dignity  which  a 
planet  acquires  in  certain  figns  or  parts  of  the  zodiac; 
which  dignity  is  fuppofed  to  give  it  an  extraordinary 
virtue,  efficacy,  and  influence.  The  oppofite  fign,  or 
part  of  the  zodiac,  is  called  the  dejedtion  of  the  pla¬ 
net.  Thus  the  15th  degree  of  Cancer  is  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  Jupiter,  according  to  Atbumazor,  becaufe  it 
was  the  afeendant  of  that  planet  at  the  time  of  the 
creation;  that  of  the  fun  is  in  the  19th  degree  of 
Aries,  and  its  dejedtion  in  Libra  ;  that  of  the  moon 
is  in  Taurus,  See.  Ptolemy  gives  the  reafon  of  this  in 
his  firfl  book  De  Quadrup. 

EXAMINATION,  an  exact  and  careful  fearch  or 
inquiry,  in  order  to  difeover  the  truth  or  falfehood  of 
a  thing. 

Self  Examination  is  a  point  much  infilled  on  by  di¬ 
vines,  and  particularly  the  ancient  fathers,  by  way  of 
preparation  to  repentance.  St  Ignatius  reduces  it  to 
five  points;  viz.  1.  A  returning  thanks  to  God  for 


his  benefits.  2.  A  begging  of  grace  and  light,  to 
know  and  diftinguifh  our  fins.  3.  A  running  over  all 
our  adtions,  occupations,  thoughts,  and  words,  in  or¬ 
der  to  learn  what  has  been  offe  olive  to  God.  4.  A. 
begging  of  pardon,  and  conceiving  a  fincere  furrow 
for  having  difpleafed  him.  And,  5.  Making  a  firm 
refolution  not  to  offend  him  any  more  ;  and  taking  the 
iieceffiiry  precautions  to  preferve  onrfetves  from  it. 

EXAMINERS,  in  chancery,  two  officers  of  that 
court,  who  examine,  upon  oath,  witneffes  produced  in 
canfes  depending  there,  by  either  the  complainant  or 
defendant,  where  the  witneffes  live  in  London  or  near 
it.  Sometimes  paities  themfelves,  by  particular  order, 
are  examined.  In  the  country,  above  20  miles  from 
London,  on  the  parties  joining  in  commiffion,  witnef¬ 
fes  are  examined  by  commiffiouers,  being  ufually  coun- 
fellors  or  attornies  not  concerned  in  the  caufe. 

EXAMPLE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  copy 
or  pattern. 

Example,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  is  either  taken  for  A 
type,  inflance,  or  precedent,  for  our  admonition,  that 
we  maybe  cautioned  agauiil  the  faults  or  crimes  which 
2  others 
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others  have  committed,  by  the  bad  conferences  which  ExazchJ a  Swcefe  wa. 
have  enfued  from  them  ;  or  example  is  taken  for  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  our  imitation  or  a  model  for  us  to  copy  after. 

’ '  That  examples  have  a  peculiar  power  above  the  naked 
precept,  to  difpofe  us  to  the  practice  or  virtue  and  ho- 
linefs,  may  appear,  by  coniidenng,  I.  That  tney  moil 
clearly  exprefs  to  us  the  nature  of  our  duties  in  then 
fubieds  and  fenfible  effects.  General  precepts  form 
abltrad  ideas  of  virtue  ;  but  in  examples,  virtues  are 
molt  vifible  in  all  their  circumllances.  z.  Piecepts 
initrud  us  in  what  things  are  our  duty,  but  examples 
allure  us  that  they  are  pofTible.  ^  hen  we  f‘e 
like  onrfelves,  who  are  united  to  frail  fleih,  and  in  the 
fame  condition  with  us,  to  command  their  paihons,  to 

overcome  the  moft  glorious  and  glittering  temptations, 

we  are  encouraged  in  our  fpiritual  warfare.  3.  Ex¬ 
amples,  by  fecret  and  lively  incentive,  urge  us  to  imi¬ 
tation.  We  are  touched  in  another  manner  by  the 
vifible  pradice  of  good  men,  which  reproaches  our  de- 
feds,  and  obliges  us  to  the  fame  zeal  winch  laws,  tho 

wife  and  good,  will  not  effed. 

The  example  of  our  Saviour  is  moft  proper  to  -orm 
us  to  holinels  ;  it  being  abfolutely  perfed,  and  accom¬ 
modated  to  our  prefent  ftate.  There  is  no  example  of 
a  mere  man  that  is  to  be  followed  without  limitation: 

But  the  examole  of  Chrill;  is  abfolutely  petted ;  his 
eonverfation  was  a  living  law  :  “  He  wasWy,  harm- 
Icfs,  un defiled-  and  feparate  from  finners.  ... 

Example,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  an  imperfed  kind 
of  indudion  or  argumentation  ;  whereby  it  is  proved, 
that  a  tiling  which  happened  on  fome  other  occafion 
will  happen  again  on  the  prefent  one,  from  the  fimih- 
tade  of  the  cafes.  As,  “  The  war  of  the  Thebans, 
againft  their  neighbours  the  Phoaans,  was  ruinous; 
confequently,  that  of  the  Athenians  agair.ft  their 
neighbours,  will  likewife  be  fatal.’  _ 

EXANTHEMA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  any 
Ifind  of  efflorefcence  or  eruption,  as  the  meafles,  pur¬ 
ple  foots  in  the  plague,  or  malignant  fevers,  8cc. 

*  EXARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given,  by 
the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  to  certain  officers  fent  into 
Italy,  in  quality  of  vicars,  or  rather  prefeds,  to  de¬ 
fend  that  part  of.  Italy  which  was  yet  under  their  0> 

Bedience  ;  particularly  the  city  of  Ravenna  aga.nft 
the  Lombards,  who  had  made  themfelves  matters  of 

the  greatelt  part  of  the  reft. 

The  refidence  of  the  exarch  was  at  Ravenna  ;  which- 
city,  with  that  of  Rome,  were  all  that  was  left  the 
emperors.  The  firft  exarch  was  the  patnemn  Boetius, 
famous  for  his  treatife,  De  Confolatione  Ptnlofophi* ; 
appointed  in  5  63  by  the  younger  Juiun  lbe  ex¬ 
archs  fubfifted  about  185  years,  and  ended  in  Euty- 
chius;  under  wl.ofe  exarchate  the  city  of  Ravenna 
was  taken  by  the  Lombard  king  Aftulphus,  or  Add- 

l>  The  emperor  Frederic  created  Heracuus,  archbdhop 
of  Lyons,  a  defeendant  of  the  llluftnous  houfe  o 
Montboiffier,  exarch  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  ;  a  dignity  till  that  time  unknown  any  uheie 
but  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Ravenna. 


X  c 


Exarch 
?  Exception] 


,  ™  anciently,  the  fame  with 

primate.  This dignity  was  inferior  to  the  patriarchal 

yet  greater  than  the  metropolitan.  _  .  - /- 

Exarch  alfo  denotes  an  officer,  ftill  fnbfifting  in 
the  Greek  church  ;  being  a  kind  of  deputy  or  legate 
a  latere  of  the  patriarch,  whofe  office  it  is  to  viiit  the 
provinces  allotted  him,  in  order  to  inform  himlell  ot 
the  lives  and  manners  of  the  clergy  ;  take  cognizance 
of  ecclefiallical  caufes  ;  the  manner  of  celebrating  di¬ 
vine  fervice  ;  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments, 
particularly  confelfion  ;  the  obfervar.ee  of  the  canons ; 
monallic  difeipline  ;  affairs  of  marriages,  divorces,  &c. 
but,  above  all,  to  take  an  account  of  the  feveral  reve¬ 
nues  which  the  patriarch  receives  from  feveiat  churches; 
and,  particularly,  as  to  what  regards  the  collecting  the 

The  exarch,  after  having  greatly  enriched  himfek 
in  his  poll,  frequently  rifes  to  the  patriarchate  ltfelf. . 

Exarch  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  eaftern  church  antiqui- 
tv  for  a  general  or  fupericr  over  feveral  monafteries  5 
tjie  fame  that  we  otherwife  call  archimandrite  ;  being 
exempted,  by*the  patriarch  of  Conftantiuople,  from 
the  jurifdiction  of  the  biffiops  ;  as  are  now  the  gene¬ 
rals  of  the  llomifn  monaftic  orders. 

EXAUCTORATIO,  in  the  Roman  military  dil- 
cipline*,  differed  from  the  rniffio,  which  was  a  full  dif- 
c’liarge,  and  took  place  after  they  had  ferved  in  the 
army  20  years  ;  whereas  the  exauftoratio  was  only  a 
partial  difeharge  :  they  loft  their  pay  indeed,  but  kill 
kept  under  their  colours  or  vexilla,  though  not  under 
the  anuila  (or  Cagle),  which  was  the  ftandard  of  the 
legion  :  whence,  inftead  of  Legwnaril,  they  were  cal¬ 
led  Suhfigtiani,  and  were  retained  till  they  had  either 
ferved  their  full  time,  or  had  lands  afiigned  them. 

The  exaueforatio  took  place  after  they  liad  ferved  17 

years.  , 

EXCALCEATIG N,  among  the  Hebrews,  was  a 
particular  law,  whereby  a  widow,  whom  her  liuihand’s 
brother  refufed  to  mairy,  had  a  right  to  fummon  him 
to  a  court  of  juftice  ;  and,  upon  his  refufal,  might  ex- 
calceate  him,  that  is,  pull  off  one  of  his  (hoes,  and  fpit 
in  his  face  ;  both  of  them  adions  of  great  ignominy. 

EXCELLENCY,  a  title  anciently  given  to  kings 
and  emperors,  but  now  to  ambaffadors,  generals,  and 
other  oerfor.s  who  are  not  qualified  for  that  of  high- 
nefs,  and  yet  are  to  be  elevated  above  the  other  infe- 

rior  dignities.  . 

EXCENTRIC,  in  geometry,  a  term  applied  to. 
circles  and  fplieres  which  have  not  the  fame  centre, 
and  confequently*  aie  not  parallel;  in  oppcfition  to  • 
concentric,  where  they  are  parallel,  having- one  com- 

man  centre.  .  , 

EXCENTRICITY,  in  agronomy,  is  the  alliance 
of  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  from  the  centre 
of  the  fun  ;  that  is,  the  diftance  between  the  centre  01 
the  tllipfw  and  the  focus  thereof. 

EXCEPTION,  foinething  referved,  or  fit  afide,  . 
and  not  included  in  a  rule. 

It  is  become  proverbial,  that  there  ts  no  rule  with¬ 
out  an  exception  ;  intimating,  that  it  is  iinpoffible  to 
t  in  liaiy,  . .  •  /  .  comDrehend  all  the  particular  cafes,  under  one  and  the 

-  i  “™,s  ,1,[  “• 

,b.  fingers,  in  Hit  -d«  or  kin,  vrta ■  f.„S  Zi»  .  Hop  or  A.,  to  . 

firft:  the  word  «tx»j  or  .  £  f-'H  aion  aiid  ;s  either  dilatory  or  peremptory-,  in  pro- 

and  to  ccmmma \  ceedmgi 
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Excerpt  eecdings  at  common  law  ;  but  in  chancery  it  is  what 
Exchange,  ^he  plaintiff  alleges  againft  the  fufficiency  of  an  an- 

An  exception  is  no  more  than  the  denial  of  whit 
is  taken  to  be  good  by  the  other  party,  either  in  point 
of  law  or  pleading.  The  counfel  in  a  caufe  are  to 
take  all  their  exceptions  to  the  record  at  one  time,  and 
before  the  court  has  delivered  .any  opinion  of  it. 

EXCERPT,  in  matters  of  literature.  Sec  Ex¬ 
tra  ct. 

EXCESa,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  any  two  unequal  numbers  or  quanti¬ 
ties,  or  that  which  is  left  after  the  leffer  is  taken  from 
or  out  of  the  greater. 

EXCHANGE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  contra#  or 
agreement,  whereby  one  thing  is  given  or  exchanged 
ror  another.  ° 

Exchanoe,  in  commerce,  is  the  receiving  or  paying 
of  money  in  one  country  for  the  like  fum  in  another 
py  means  of  bills  of  exchange. 

The  fecurity  which  merchants  commonly  take  from 
one  another  when  they  circulate  their  bufinefs,  is  a  bill 
of  exchange,  or  a  note  of  hand  :  thefe  are  looked  up. 
on  as  payment.  See  Bill,  and  Mercantile  Laws. 

The  punftuahty  of  acquitting  thefe  obligations  is  cf- 
fential  to  commerce  ;  and  no  fooner  is  a  merchant’s 
accepted  bill  protefted,  than  he  is  confidered  as  a  bank¬ 
rupt.  For  this  reafon,  the  laws  of  moft  nations  have 
given  very  extraordinary  privileges  to  bills  of  exchange. 

I  he  fecurity  of  trade  is  effential  to  every  fociety:  and 

were  the  claims  of  merchants  to  linger  under  the  for- 
malltlPK  nf  rmirfo  ...1 - i*  .  •  i  .  it  .... 


malities  of  courts  of  law  when  liquidated  by  bills°of  thofe^ hei^S^To  the^h  k°Uble  °f  fearchinS  fo 

would  ct„hi.r„;.  fo 


,  -  .  .  "  . u^uiuaicu  uy  Dins  or 

exchange,  faith,  confidence,  and  pun&uality,  would 
quickly  difappear,  and  the  great  engine  of  commerce 
would  be  totally  deftroyed. 

A  regular  bill  of  exchange  is  a  mercantile  contra# 
in  which  four  perfons  are  concerned,  viz.  i.  The 
drawer,  who  receives  the  value  :  2.  His  debtor,  in  a 
diitant  place,  upon  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  who 
muff  accept  and  pay  it  :  3.  The  perfon  who  gives  va- 
He  for  the  bill,  to  whofe  order  it  is  to  be  paid:  and, 

fcrTo  k  “  “  b' 

By  this  operation,  reciprocal  debts,  due  in  two  di- 

i inn1  Pf3? tarC  P3!id  byJ-  f°rt  °f  transfer’  or  Permuta- 
tion  ot  debtors  and  creditors. 

L°-d°n  rs  cJreditor,to  (B) in  Paris»  «lue 
l°°l.  (C)  agam  m  London  is  debtor  to  (D)  in  Paris 

for  a  like  fum.  By  the  operation  of  the  bill  of  “™ 

change,  the  London  creditor  is  paid  by  the  London 
debtor  ;  and  the  Pans  creditor  is  paid  by  the  Paris 
debtor ;  confequently,  the  two  debts  are  paid,  and  no 

money  is  fent  from  London  to  Paris  nor  from  Paris 
to  London. 

In  th,ia  “ample,  (A)  is  the  drawer,  (B)  is  the  ac¬ 
cepter,  (C)  is  the  purchafer  of  the  bill,  and  (D)  re 

ne'v'f A?  TWi°  Perf°nS  h£re  receive  the  mo- 

^  -(D}’andL  tW0  the  ra0ntT>  (B)  and 
(C);  which  is  juft  what  muft  be  done  when  two 
debtors  and  two  creditors  clear  accounts. 

Tins  is  the  plain  principle  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 
From  which  it  appears,  that  reciprocal  and  equal  debts 
enly  can  be  acquitted  by  them.  4 

When  it  therefore  happens,  that  the  reciprocal  debts 
o  London  and  Paris  (to  ufe  the  fame  example;  ate 
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not  equal,  there  arifes  a  balance  on  one  fide.  Suppofe  Exchange 

London  to  owe  Paris  a  balance,  value  100 1.  How  can  - - 

tins  be  paid  ?  Anfwer,  It  may  either  be  done  with  or 
Vrithout  the  intervention  of  a  bill. 

With  a  bill,  if  an  exchanger,  finding  a  demand  for 
a  bill  upon  Pans  for  the  value  of  iool.  when  Paris 
owes  no  more  to  London,  fends  tool,  to  his  correfpon- 
dent  at  Pans  in  coin,  at  the  expence  (fuppofe)  of  1 1. 

•  ,2,’  fhavinS  become  creditor  on  Paris,  he  can 

give  a  bill  for  the  value  of  tool,  upon  his  being  repaid 
his  expence,  and  paid  for  his  rifle  and  trouble. 

Or  it  may  be  paid  without  a  bill,  if  the  London 
debtor  fends  the  com  himfelf  to  his  Paris  creditor,  with- 
cut  employing  an  exchanger. 

This  Iaft  example  (hows  of  what  little  ufe  bills  are  in 
the  payment  of  balances.  As  far  as  the  debts  are  equal, 
nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  than  bills  of  exchange:  but 

the  more  they  are  ufeful  in  this  eafy  way  of  bufinefs,  the 
lers  profit  there  is  to  any  perfon  to  make  a  trade  of  ex- 
cuange,  when  he  is  not  himfelf  concerned  either  as 
debtor  or  creditor. 

When  merchants  have  occafion  to  draw  and  remit 
bilk  for  the  liquidation  of  their  own  debts,  a#ive  and 
paffive,  in  diftant  parts,  they  meet  upon  ’Change ;  where, 
to  purfiie  the  former  example,  the  creditors  upon  Paris 
when  they  want  money  for  bills,  look  out  for  thofe  who 
are  debtors  to  it.  The  debtors  to  Paris  again,  when 
they  want  bills  for  money,  feek  for  thofe  who  are  ere- 
ditors  upon  it, 

This  market  is  conftantly  attended  by  brokers,  who 
reheve  the  merchant  of  the  trouble  of  fearching  for 
thole  he  wants.  _  & 


v-  r  r  “lu*cr  every  one  commum- 

cates  his  wants,  fo  far  as  he  finds  it  prudent ;  and  by 
going  about  among  all  the  merchants,  the  broker  dif- 
covers  the  fide  upon  which  the  greater  demand  lies, 

for  money  or  for  bills. 

7,h°:Vbe  demander  “  any  bargain,  has  con- 
ftantly  the  difadvantage  in  dealing  with  him  of  whom 
he  demands.  This  is  no  where  fo  much  the  cafe  as  in 
exchange,  and  renders  fecrecy  very  effential  to  indivi¬ 
duals  among  the  merchants.  If  the  London  merchants 
want  to  pay  their  debts  to  Paris,  when  there  is  a  ba- 
lance  againft  London,  it  is  their  intereft  to  conceal 
their  debts,  and  efpecially  the  necefiity  they  may  be 
under  to  pay  them ;  from  the  fear  that  thofe  who*  are 
creditors  upon  Pans  would  demand  too  high  a  price 
for  the  exchange  over  and  above  par.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  are  creditors  upon 
Pans,  when  Pans  owes  a  balance  to  London,  are  as 
careful  in  concealing  what  is  owing  to  them  by  Paris, 

tlTl  themf  ^  C  WH°  arC  debt°rS  t0  Paris 

avail  the mfe Ives  of  the  competition  among  the  Paris  ere- 
ditors  m  order  to  obtain  bills  for  their  money,  below 
the  value  of  them,  when  at  par.  A  creditor  upon  Pa- 

w  bin  1°  lSKgrear  7  p,Lefled  for  mon<T  at  London,  will 
wiUingly  abate  fomethmg  of  his  debt,  in  order  to  get 
one  who  will  give  him  money  for  it. 

on  S”  th*  0pCratI'0n  "arricd  on  among  merchants  up¬ 
on  Change  we  may  difeover  the  confequence  of  their 
feparate  and  jarring  interefts.  They  are  conftantly  in- 
terefted  m  the  ftate  of  the  balance.  Thofe  wh I  are 
creditors  on  Paris,  fear  the  balance  due  to  London  • 
hofe  who  are  debtors  to  Paris,  dread  a  balance  due 

they  fear  .  'Tl  firft  is  to  diffemble  what 

y  ear ,  that  of  the  laft,  to  exaggerate  what  they 

wifh. 
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Exchange.  wifh.  The  brokers  are  thofe  who  determine  the  coilrfe 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  moft  intelligent  merchants  are 
thofe  who  difpatch  their  bufinefs  before  the  fa£  is 
known. 

Now,  how  is  trade  in  general  interefted  in  the  que- 
Aion,  Who  fhall  outwit,  and  who  fhall  be  outwitted, 
in  this  complicated  operation  of  exchange  among  mer¬ 
chants  ? 

The  intereft  of  trade  and  of  the  nation  is  principal¬ 
ly  concerned  in  the  proper  method  of  paying  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  balances.  It  is  alfo  concerned  in  prefer- 
ving  a  juft  equality  of  profit  and  Iofs  among  all  the 
merchants,  relative  to  the  real  flate  of  the  balance. 
Unequal  competition  among  men  engaged  in  the  fame 
purfuit,  conltantly  draws  along  with  it  bad  confequen- 
oes  to  the  general  undertaking  ;  and  fecrecy  in  trade 
will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  much  more  ufe- 
ful  to  merchants  in  their  private  capacity,  than  to  the 
trade  they  arc  carrying  on. 

Merchants  endeavour  to  Amplify  their  bufinefs  as 
fniich  as  poflible  j  and  commit  to  brokers  many  opera¬ 
tions  which  require  no  peculiar  talents  to  execute.  This 
of  exchange  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  for  a  merchant  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  his  bills, 
without  their  affiftance,  upon  many  occafions.  When 
merchants  come  upon  ’Change,  they  are  fo  full  of  fear 
and  jealou lies,  that  they  will  not  open  themfelves  to  one 
another,  left  they  fhould  difeover  what  they  want  to 
conceal.  The  broker  is  a  confidential  man,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  between  parties,  and  brings  them  together. 

Befides  the  merchants  who  circulate  among  them- 
lelves  their  reciprocal  debts  and  credits  arifing  from 
their  importation  and  exportation  of  goods,  there  is  an¬ 
other  fet  of  merchants  who  deal  in  exchange  ;  which  is 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  money  and  bills. 

Were  there  never  any  balance  on  the  trade  of  na¬ 
tions,  exchangers  and  brokers  would  find  little  employ¬ 
ment  :  reciprocal  and  equal  debts  would  eafily  be  tranf- 
afted  openly  between  the  parties  themfelves.  No  man 
feigns  and  diffembles,  except  when  he  thinks  he  has  an 
intereft  in  fo  doing. 

But  when  balances  come  to  be  paid,  exchange  be¬ 
comes  intricate  ;  and  merchants  are  fo  much  employed 
in  particular  branches  ©f  bufinefs,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  liquidation  of  their  debts  to  a  particular 
fet  of  men,  who  make  it  turn-  out  to  the  beft  advantage 
to  themfelves. 
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Whenever  a  balance  is  to  be  paid,  that  payment  coils,  Exch 

as  we  have  feen,  an  additional  expence  to  thofe  of  the  - > 

place  who  owe  it,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  debt. 

If,  therefore,  this  expence  be  a  lofs  to  the  trading 
man,  he  mull  either  be  repaid  this  lofs  by  thofe  whom 
he  ferves,  that  is,  by  the  nation  ;  or  the  trade  he  car- 
nes  on  will  become  lefs  profitable. 

Every  one  will  agree,  that  the  expence  of  high  ex¬ 
change  upon  paying  a  balance  is  a  lofs  to  a  people, 
no  way  to  be  compenfated  by  the  advantages  they  reap 
from  enndnng  the  few  individuals  among  them  who 
gain  by  contriving  methods  to  pay  it  off;  and  if  an  ar¬ 
gument  is  neceffary  to  prove  this  propofition,  it  may 
be  drawn  from  this  principle,  viz.  whatever  renders  the 

profit  upon  trade  precarious  or  uncertain,  is  a  lofs  to. 

trade  ,n  general:  this  Iofs  is  the  confequence  of  high 
exchange ;  and  although  a  profit  does  refult  from  it 
upon  one  branch  of  trade,  the  exchange-btifinefs,  yet 
that  cannot  compenfate  the  lofs  upon  evety  other. 

We  may,  therefore,  here  repeat  what  we  have  faii 
above,  that  the  more  difficulty  is  found  in  paying  a  ba¬ 
lance,  the  greater  is  the  lofs  to  a  nation. 

The  Courfe  of  Exchanges 

The  courfe  of  exchange  is  the  current  price  betwixt 
two  places,  which  is  always  fluctuating  and  unfettled, 
being  fometimes  above  and  fometimes  below  par,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumftances  of  trade. 

When  the  courfe  of  exchange  rifes  above  par,  the 
country  where  it  rifes  may  conclude  for  certain,  that 
the  balance  of  trade  runs  againft  them.  The  truth  of 
this  will  appear,  if  we  fuppofe  Britain  to  import  from 
any  foreign  place  goods  to  the  value  of  1 00,000 1.  at 
par,  and  export  only  to  the  value  of  80,000 1.  In  this 
S?  .  *  bills  on  the  faid-  foreign  place  will  be  fcarce-in 
Britain,  and  confequently  will  rife  in  value  ;  and  after 
the  8o,oool.  is  paid,  bills  muff  be  procured  from  other 
places  at  a  high  rate  to  pay  the  remainder,  fo  that  per¬ 
haps  1 20,000 1.  may  be  paid  for  bills  to  difeharge  sr 
debt  of  100,000 1. 

Though  the  courfe  of  exchange  be  in  a  perpetual 
nux,  and  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  circumltances  of 
trade  ;  yet  the  exchanges  of  London,  Holland,  Ham.- 
burgh,  and  Venice,  in  a  great  meafure  regulate  thofs 
oi>  all  ^tfier  places  in  Europe. 


I.  Exchange.  with  Holland . 
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$  Penning*,.  or  2  duytes* 
2  Gioats,  or  1 6  pennings, 
6  Stivers,  or  12  pence, 

20  Schillings, 

20  Stivers,  or  40  pence, 

6  Guilders,  or  florins, 
24-Guilders,  or  florins, 


I 

. 


Par  in.  Sterling . 
r  I  groat  or  penny  = 
1  ftiver  — 

g  1  fchilling  rr 

<J  1  pound  Fltmifh  = 
a  |  1  gilder  or  florin  = 
I  1  pound  Flemifh  = 
rixdollar  = 


<r. 

o  0.54' 
o  1.09 
o  6.56 

10  II. 18 
I  9.86 
10  II. 18 

4  6.66 


Ifr  Holland  there  are  two  forts  of  money,  bank  and 
current.  The  bank  is  reckoned  good  fecuiity  ;  de¬ 
mands  on  the  bank  are  readily  anfwered  ;  and  hence. 
Mwik-money  is  generally  rated  from  3  to  6  pt  cent. 


better  than  the  current.  The  difference  between  the 
bank  and  current  money  is  called  the  agio . 

Bills  on  Holland  are  always  drawn  in  bank-moneys 
and  if.  accounts  be  fentover  from  Holland  to  Britain  nn 

currents 
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Srcictnge. ■  current  money,  the  Britilh  merchant  pays  thefe :  accounts 
- - v—  by  bills,  and  in  this  cafe  has  the  benefit  of  the  agio. 

Prob.  I.  To  reduce  lank-money  to  current  money. 
Rule.  As  ioo  to  ioo+agio,  fo  the  given  guilders 
to  the  anfwer. 

Ex  amp.  What  will  2210  guilders  in  bank-money  a- 
mo  lint  to  in  Holland  currency,  the agio  being  &per  cent.. 
Guild. 

As  100  :  103-g-  ::  2210 
8  8  825 


-800  825  11050 

4420 
17680 


Guild. 
8100)18232150(2279 
16... 20 


Jl- 

I 


pen . 

4.  cur. 


22 

16 


1  o|oo( 

8 


63  2 

56  16 

72  32 
72  32 

Or,  by  pra&ice, 

50)2210 

44.2  =2  percent. 

22.1  =  I  percent. 

2.7625  —  y  per  cent. 

2279.0625  . 

If  the  agio  only  be  required,  make  the  agio  the 

middle  term,  thus  : 

Guil.  Jl .  pen . 

As  100  :  3-J- ::  2210  :  69  i  4  a8:°-  °r>  work 

by  pra&ice,  as  above. 

Prob  II.  To  reduce  current  money  to  bank-money. 
Rule.  As  ioo+agio  to  ioo,  fo  the  given  guilders 
to  the  anfwer. 

Example.  What  will  2279  guilders  1  ftiver  4  pen¬ 
nings,  Holland  currency,  amount  to  in  bank-money, 
the  agio  being  3^  per  cent.  ?■ 

S  Guild.  Guild.  Guild.  Jl.  pen. 

As  103^  :  1001:2279  1  4 

8  8  20 


InAmfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Middleburgh,  See.  books 
and  accounts  are  kept  by  feme  in  guilders  ftivers  and  v 
pennings,  and  by  others  in  pounds  (hillings  and  pence 

Flemifti.  .  « 

Britain  gives  1 1.  Sterling  for  an  uncertain  number 
of  (hillings  and  pence  Flemifh.  The  par  is  i  i.  Ster¬ 
ling  for  36.59  s.  Flemifh  ;  that  is,  it.  16  s,  7.08  d. 

Fiemifh.  _  .  . 

When  the  Flemiih  rate  nfes  above  par,  Bntain  gains 

and  Holland  lofes  by  the  exchange,  and  vlceverfa^ 

Sterling  money  is  changed  into  Flemiih,  py  laying. 

As  1  1.  Sterling  to  the  given  rate. 

So  is  the  given  Sterling  to  the  Flemifh  fought.  . 

Or,  the  Flemiih  money  may  be  call  up  by  practice. 
Dutch  money,  whether  pounds,  (hillings,  pence  rie- 
mifh,  or  guilders,  ftivers,  pennings,  may  be  changed 

into  Sterling,  by  faying, 

As  the  given  rate  to  1 1.  Sterling, 

So  the  given  Dutch  to  the  Sterling  fought. 

Example.  I.  A  merchant  in  Britain  draws  on  Am- 
fterdam  for  782  1.  Sterling:  How  many  pounds  Fle¬ 
mifh,  and  how  many  guilders,  will  that  amount  to,  ex¬ 
change  at  34s.  8d.  per  pound  Sterling. 

^  Decimally. 


L. 
If  1  : 


s .  d . 

•  34  8 

12 

416 

782 


L. 

782 


832 

3328 

2912 

*2)325312  , 

— ■■  ■-  d% 

2jo)  2710I9  4 

A.  1 355  9  4  rim. 


L. 
If  1 


s  • 

34.(3 

782 


L. 

782 


695 

27753 

242066 

210)271019.3 

A.  1 355  9  4  F‘em- 


By  pra&ice. 
L  •  s. 
782 

39* 
156  8 
26  1 


10s.  =•* 
4s.  =r 
8d.  —  ■g- 


d. 


14s.  rTo 
8  d.  =  yo 


Or  thus : 

L.  s. 
782 

547 8 

26  1 


d. 


825 

20 


165OO 

l6 


990 

I  65 


8)264(000 

3)33 


I  1 


SOO  45581 
l6 

27349° 

45581 

7293OO 

BOO 

8)583440)000 
3)72930  Gudd. 

1 1)243 10(2210  bank. 


1355  9  \Fl 

1355  9  4 

Multiply  the  Flemifh  pounds  and  /hillings  b)  6,  an 
the  produft  will  be  guilders  and  ftivers  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  pence,  multiply  them  by  8  for  pennings :  or, 
divide  the  Flemiih  pence  by  40,  and  the  quot  \\ 
guilders,  and  the  half  of  the  remainder,  if  there  be  any  , 
will  be  ftivers,  and  one  penny  odd  will  be  naif  a  ftiv  1, 
or  8  pennings,  as  follows: 

L .  s.  d. 

9  4  'Flan.  pence. 

6  4l°)3253Il2(32  rem' 


1355 


Guild.  8132  16  ftiv.  Guild.  8132  l6jltv. 

2  Chancre  59'.  1.  5  s.  Flemiih  into  Sterling  money, 
exchange  at  3 7 s.  6 d.  Flemiih  per  1.  Sterling. 


N3 122. 
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Eichange.  Flem .  Ster.  Flem. 


If  37  6  : 

1  ::  591  5 

2 

20 

5)75 

I  1025 

— 

2 

4)J5 

5)2365° 

3 

5)  473° 

3)  946 

L.  s.  d.  3'  Si 

An/.  3 1 5  J  8  Ster. 

Decimally. 
5)Z.  L.  5)  L. 
If  1.875  :  1  ::  59l25 


5)  -375  5)*l8-25 

5> -°75  5)  23*65 

.015  .015)  473(3 1 3*3 

45 

23 

15 

80 

75 

5° 

45 


*5 

Holland  exchanges  with  other  nations  as  follows, 
viz.  with 

Flem,  d. 


Hamburgh,  on  the  dollar,  3=  66 \ 

France,  on  the  crown,  =:  54 

Spain,  on  the  ducat,  =  109^ 

Portugal,  on  the  crufade,  =  50 

Venice,  on  the  ducat,  =.  93 

Genoa,  on  the  pezzo,  =  100 

Leghorn,  on  the  piaftre,.  =  100 

Florence,  on  the  crown,  =  120 

Naples,  on  the  ducat,  =  74t 

Rome,  on  the  crown,  =136 

Milan,  on  the  ducat,  =  102 

Bologna,  on  the  dollar,  =  94*^ 


Exchange  between  Britain  and  Antwerp,  as  alfo  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  is  negociated  the  fame  way  as 
with  Holland  ;  only  the  par  is  fomewhat  different,  as 
will  be  described  in  article  2d,  following. 

II.  Exchange  with  Hamburgh . 


Money able. 


12  Phennings 

Par  in  Sterling. 
f  1  fchilling-lub 

i, 

=  0 

d. 

’T 

16  Schilling-lubs 

1  « 

|  1  mark  fc 

=  1 

6 

2  Marks 

1  dollar 

=  3 

0 

3  Marks 

6 

|  1  rixdollar 

=  4 

6 

64  Marks 

-J 

[  f  ducat 

=  9 

44- 

Books  and  accounts 

are  kept  at  the  bank,  and  b) 

xpod  people  in  the  city,  in  marks,  fchilling-lubs,  and 
Vol.  VII.  Parti. 
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phennings;  but  fome  keep  them  in  pounds,  fchillings,  Etchings, 
and  groots  Flemifh.  1 1 

The  agio  at  Hamburgh  runs  between  20  and  40 
per  cent.  All  bills  are  paid  in  bank-money. 

Hamburgh  exchanges  with  Britain  by  giving  an  un¬ 
certain  number  of  fchillings  and  groots  Flemifh  for  the 
pound  Sterling.  The  groot  or  penny  Flemifh  here,  as 
alfo  at  Antwerp,  is  worth  ££  of  a  penny  Sterling;  and 
fo  fomething  better  than  in  Holland,  where  it  is  only 
r^d.  Sterling.  Flemi/h . 

6  Phennings  f  1  groot  or  penny 

6  Schilling- lubs  I  I  1  (chilling 

1  Schilling*  lub  f  make  ^  2  pence  or  groots 

1  Mark  j  |  32  pence  or  groots 

7-2-Marks  !  j  [  (  pound. 

The  par  with  Hamburgh,  and  alfo  with  Antwerp, 
is  35s.  6yd.  Flemifh  for  il.  Sterling. 

Examples,  i.  How  many  marks  ntuft  be  received 
at  Hamburgh  for  300 1.  Sterling,  exchange  at  35  s.  3  d. 

Flemifh per\.  Sterling? 

L.  s.  d.  L . 

If  1  :  35  3  ::  300 
1 2 

4*3 
300 

- M.  fch. 

32)126906(3965  10  .» 

96 . . . 

3°9~~ 

288 

2 1  o 
192 
“180 
160 

(E) 

16 

)32° 

32  . 

(°).- 

Decimally. 

Flem.  s.  Marls.  Flem.  s. 

If  20  :  7.5  ::  35.25 
4  2  i-5  “  35-*5 
i-5 


»  •  'i 7625 


$52,875 


Marks  in  1 1.  Sterling  13.2 1 875 

’•  300 


Marks  in  3*00 1.  Sterling  3965.62500 

1 6 

i  .  -  3.750 

625 

»  ,  *-■  1  — 

Schilling-lubs  10.000 

G  2.  How 
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Exchange  2.  How  much  Sterling  money  will  a  bill  cf  3965 
mark  10  fchilling-lubs  amount  to,  exchange  at  35-s.  3d. 
Eleinifh  per  pound  Sterling  ? 

Fl.s.  d.  L.St.  Mis  fch . 
if  35  3:1::  3965  10 

12  32  2 


423 


7930 

1 1 897 


20d. 


423)  126900(3001.  Her. 
1  269 

Decimally. 

4  :  1.5  ::  35-2f 

_ 

17625 

2225 


fits. 

2  5 


253 


Cr. 

::  1978 
60 

118705 

253 

356115 

593525 

2374IQ 

610)  300323615  Rem. 


8)5qq539 

12)62567 


3 

11 


2)0)52 1 13  13 


L.  260  13  II-|-  Anf. 
By  Pra&ic. 

Cr.  Sols. 
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If  you  work  decimally,  fay, 

Cr.  d.  Ster.  Cr.  d.  Ster. 

As  1  :  31.625  ::  1978.416  :  62567.427083- 
2.  How  many  French  livres  will  L  1 2  1  :  18:6  Ster¬ 
ling  amount  to,  exchange  at  32-g-d.  per  crown? 


Exchange. 


d.  Lro. 

If  32i  :  3 
-  8 


263 


24 


4)52-875(i3-2i875 

13.21875)3965.62500(3001.  fter. 

3965625 

III.  Exchange  with  France. 

Money-table. 

Par  in  Ster.  s.  d. 

12  Deniers^  T  1  fol  =0  o^§ 

20  Sols  >  make  ■<.  1  livre  =  09^ 

3  Livres  J  C  1  erown  =25^ 

At  Paris,  Rouen,  Lyons,  & c.  books  and  accounts 
are  kept  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers ;  and  the  exchange 
with  Britain  is  on  the  crown,  or  ecu,  of  3  livres,  or  60 
fols  Tournois.  Britain  gives  for  the  crown  an  uncer¬ 
tain  number  of  pence,  commonly  between  30  and  34, 
the  par,  as  mentioned  above,  being  29  Jd. 

Example,  i  .  What  Sterling  money  mud  be  paid  in 
London  to  receive  in  Paris  1978  crowns  25  fols,  ex¬ 
change  at  31-^.  per  crown? 

Sols.  d. 

If  60  :  31-3-  :: 


L.  ' s ... 
:  121  18 

20 

2438 
1 2 

29262 

24 

1 1 7048 
58524 


Liv.  fils.  den. 
263)702288(2670  5  m  Anf. 
Rem.  (78  =  5  fols  i  l  deniers. 


IV.  Exchange  with  Portugal. 

Money-tab  l  e. 

Par  in  Ster .  s. 

1  ree  — ■  o 

400  rees^ 


C  1  crufade  =  2 
£  1  milree  = 


cl.f. 
o  0.27 
3 

n 


>  \ 

1000  rees  3 

In  Lifbon,  Oporto,  &c.  books  and  accounts  are 
generally  kept  in  rees  and  millrees  ;  and  the  millrees 
are  dillinguifhed  from  the  rees  by  a  mark  fet  between 
them  thus,  485  372  ;  that  is,  485  millrees  and  372 

rees. 

Britain,  as  well  as  other  nations,  exchanges  with 
Portugal  on  the  millree  ;  the  par,  as  in  the  table,  be¬ 
ing  67  j;d.  Sterling.  The  courfe  with  Britain  runs  from 
63d.  to  68d.  Steiling per  millree. 

Example,  i.  How  much  Sterling  money  will  pay 
a  bill  of  827  ^  160  rees,  exchange  at  63-Id.  Sterling 
per  millree? 

Rees.  d.  Rees. 

If  1000  :  63-J  ::  827.160 
8  507 


8000  5O7. 


579OI2 

41358° 


8000)419370.120 


Rem. 

2 


12)  52421  —  5d. 

20)  4368  —  8s. 


d. 


i4: 


5  —  i 


1978 

25 

,  at3i-fd. 

I 

¥ 

247 

5 

O 

d. 

60=  i 

-  _  £  X 

1 

To 

12 

7 

3 

1 

IT 

I 

0 

li 

3—^o 

a  —  x 

I 

T 

O 

0 

IOx 

T-tt 

I  _  X 

X 

% 

O 

0 

2i 

T  —  T 

L.  218  8  si  dnfi 

By  Pradice. 

Rees. 

827.160,  at  63|d. 

206.790 

IO*3395 

.861625 

.4308125 


218.4219375 


The 


260  13  ii£ 
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jf  change.  The  rees  being  thoufandth-parts  of  the  millrees,  are 

annexed  to  the  integer,  and  the  operation  proceeds  ex- 
a£tly  as  in  decimals. 


i  5*  1 


E  X  C 


2.  How  many  rees  of  Portugal  will  500  I.  Sterling 
amount  to,  exchange  at  js.  478.  Per  millree  ? 


d-  Piajl.  L.  s.  d. 

If 38f -  *  •  •  345  18  8/y 

- -  20 

3°?  - -  614)1328389(2163  piaftres. 

2  C)Q  T  8  12  28  *  ’  ’ 


d. 

If64| 

517 


Rees . 


L. 


61 4 


1000  : :  500 
8  20 


8000 


10000 

12 

120000 

8000 


69 1 8 
12 

83024 

16 

498149 

83-24 


Rees . 


517)960000000(18  $6M6Anf. 
V.  Exchange  with  Spain . 

Mon  ey-table. 


35  mervadies") 

Par  in  Ster. 

)  f  1  rial 

11  > 

0  A. 

8  rials  s 

■  make  -J  1  piaftre 

—  3 

375  mervadies^ 

)  L 1  ducat 

=  4 

d. 

24  =  Vo- 
12  =  4 

2  =  4 

z  —  r 
IT  ¥ 

T  —  4 


2163 


Rials. 
4> 


at  38-Id. 


2l6 

108 

18 

2 

I 


6 

3 

o 

5 


Rials . 

4  = 


d. 

38-I-  each. 
1  9tV 


6| 


345  ll  i-f 
1  7tV 

z.  345  18  8,V  Anf. 

2.  London  remits  to  Cadiz  345  1.  18s.  8/yd.  How 
much  Spanifli  money  will  this  amount  to,  exchange  at 
38-g-  d.  Sterling  per  piaftre  ? 


Carried  up  1328389 


Piajl.  Rials. 
4nf.  2163  4 


1003 
6 14 

3898 

3684 

2149 

1842 

3°7 

8 


614)2456(4  rials. 
2456 


51* 

7 

1 1£ 


In  Madrid,  Bilboa,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Seville,  and  mod: 
of  the  principal  places,  books  and  accounts  are  kept  in 
piaftres,  called  alfo  dollar /,  rials,  and  mervadies ;  and 
they  exchange  with  Britain  generally  on  the  piaftre, 
and  fometimes  on  the  ducat.  The  courfe  runs  from 
35d.  to  45d.  Sterling  for  a  piaftre  or  dollar  of  8 
rials. 

Examp.  i.  London  imports  from  Cadiz  goods  to 
the  value  of  2163  piaftres  and  4  rials;  How  much 
Sterling  will  this  amount  to,  exchange  at  38-^  d*  Ster. 
ling  per  piaftre  ? 


VI.  Exchange  with  Venice . 

M  O  N  E  Y-T  A  B  L  E. 

5i  Soldi  7  ,  i  I  gros 

24  Gros  5  ^  /  1  ducat  =  50^  d.  Sterling. 

I  he  money  of  Venice  is  of  three  forts,  viz.  two  of 
bank  money,  and  the  picoli  money.  One  of  the  banks 
deals  in  banco  money,  and  the  other  in  banco  current. 
The  bank  money  is  20  per  cent,  better  than  the  banco 
current,  and  the  banco  current  20  per  cent .  better  than 
the  picoli  money.  Exchanges  are  always  negociated 
by  the  ducat  banco,  the  par  being  4  s.  24  d.  Sterling*, 
as  in  the  table. 

T.  hough  the  ducat  be  commonly  divided  into  24 
gros,  yet  bankers  and  negotiators,  for  facility  of  com¬ 
putation,  ufually  divide  it  as  follows,  and  keep  their 
books  and  accounts  accordingly. 

1 2  Deniers  d’or  )  ,  f  1  fol  d’or 

20  Sols  d’or  $  ma  e|i  ducat= 5o|d.  Sterling, 
the  courfe  of  exchange  is  from  43d.  to  53d.  Ster- 
ling  per  ducat. 

Ex  amp.  1.  How  much  Sterling  money  is  equal  to 
1459  ducats  18  fols  1  denier,  bank-money  of  Venice, 
exchange  at  5  2^-  d.  Sterling  per  ducat  ? 

E)uc.  d.  Due.  foL  den .  J 

If  l 


i  •  ••  1459  18 

I 

52i 

52! 

Sols . 

IO  =  l 

261 

.2918 

5  =  4- 

7295 

2  =  t. 

5f 

- — - 

i  =  4-i 

d.  75868 

den.  1  =TV' 

i  =7294 

i  =364f 

47t 

769*54 

47t  • 

- — —  Rem. 

i2)77oic(6d. 

2|o)64i|7(i7s. 

L.  320  17  6  Sterling,  /inf. 

G  2 


Exchange* 
* - r— / 


2,  How 
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Exchange.  2.  How  many  ducats  at  Venice  are  equal  to  385  1. 

'  12  6.  6  d.  Sterling,  exchange  at  4s.  4  d.  per  ducat. 

T  Due.  L. 

1  ::  385.625 
.21^)385.625 
21  385.625 
_ _ _ — «  Due. 

1 95 )  3470<5z-5  ( 1 7  79*^  •'*/• 

l95 
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Exchange  money  is  reduced  to  lire- money,  by  being  Exchange. 
multiplied  by  5|r,  as  follows :  .  „ 


If 


L. 

.21(5 


Pez .  foldi . 
3390  16 

5} 


K  — 


16954 

1695 

847 


o 

8 

H 


Decimally, 

3390-8 

5-75 

169540 

237356 

I6954O 


I520 

1365 

1556 

1365 

1912 

*755 


Lires  19497  2  Lires  i 9497  100 

And  lire-money  is  reduced  to  exchange-money  by 

dividing  it  by  5^- 

In  Milan,  I  crown  =:  oO 
In  Naples,  \  ducat  =  86 

In  Leghorn,  1  piaftre  =  20  ^ 

In  Sicily,  1  crown  =  127-5- 

VIII. 


1575 

1560 

Bank-money  is  reduced  current  money,  fallow¬ 
ing  for  the  agio,  as  was  done  in  exchange  with  Hol¬ 
land  •  viz.  fay,  As  100  to  120,  or  as  to  to  ia,  or  as 
5  to  6,  fo  the  given  bank- money  to  the  current  fought. 
And  current  money  is  reduced  to  bank-money  by  r  - 
vertin'*  the  operation.  And  in  like  manner  may  p.coh- 
rnoney  be  reduced  to  current  or  to  bank  money,  an 

the  contraiy.  _ 

100  ducats  banco  oc  Venice. 

In  Leghorn— 73  pezzos  I  In  Lucca  =  11  ctovvns 
3n Rome  =68  frowns  |  In  Francfort  =  I  39t  fiorins- 
VII.  Exchange  with  Genoa * 


Exchange  with  Leghorn . 

MONEY-TABLE. 


foldi 


I  2  Denari  )  l  [  1 
20  Soldi  5  ma  1 1  piaftre; 


j*.  d. 

20  bold.  3  L.  p.-iL«-+  6  Sur. 

Books  and  accounts  are  kept  in  piaftres,  foldi,  and 
denari  The  piaftre  here  confifts  of  6  lires,  and  the 
lire  contains  20  foldi,  and  the  foldi  12  denari,  and 
confequently  exchange  money  is  6  times  better  than 
lire  money.  The  courfe  ot  exchange  is  from  47  d-  to 
c8  d.  Sterling  per  piaftre 

5  Example.  What  is  the  Sterling  value  of  731  pi¬ 
aftres,  at  55-lr  each? 

531  piaftres,  at  5-5-5- d* 


s *  d 
4  or  48  = 
6  — 
1 


¥ 

1  —  1 

T  —  ¥ 


146 

l8 

4 


6 

4^ 


M  O  N  E  Y-T  A  BLE. 

“ri  l  make  $  |  f°ldi 
di  j  (.  1 


cl. 


■  20  Soldi  \  make  |  I  Pezz0  =  4  6  Sterling. 

-  Books  and  accounts  are  genetally  kept  m  pezxos, 
foldi,  and  denari:  but  fome  keep  them  in  lira, ,  foHi, 
and  denari ;  and  1 2  fuch  denari  make  1  foldi,  and  20 

foldi  make  i  lire.  .  ,  a  ,  _nj 

The  pezzo  of  exchange  is  equal  to  5!  lires  r  a  > 
confequently,  exchange-money  is  5}  times  better  than 
the  lire  money.  The  courfe  of  exchange  runs  from 
An  d.  to  c8  d.  Sterling/rr  pezzo.  .  .  .  . 

4  ExAMf.  How  much  Sterling  money  is  equivalent 
to  3390  pezzos  16  foldi  of  Genoa,  exchange  at5iTd. 

Sterling />er  pezzo? 

J  pez.  fold'.. 

339°  16 

20 


Soldi. 

If  20 

8 


d. 


L.  169  O  io|  Anf. 

Sterling-money  is  reduced  to  money  of  Leghorn,  by 
reverting  the  former  operation  ;  and  exchange-money 
is  reduced  to  lire-money  by  multiplying  by  6,  and  lire- 
money  to  exchange-money  by  dividing  by  6. 

1 00  piaftres  of  Leghorn  are 

In  Naples  =  134  ducats  |  In  Geneva  =  185^  crowns. 

Soldi  of  Leghorn. 

In  Sicily,  1  crown  =  1  33t 
In  Sardinia,  1  dollar  =  95 9 

The  above  are  the  chief  places  in  Europe  with  which 
Britain  exchanges  directly  ;  the  exchanges  with  other 
places  are  generally  made  by  bills  on  Hamburgh,  Hol- 
Ld,  or  Venice.  We  thallhere,  however,  fubjoin  the 
par  of  exchange  betwixt  Britain  and  moft  sf  the  other 
places  in  Europe  with  which  (he  has  any  commercial 
intercourfe. 


160 


4>5 


67816 
4  iS 

33908° 

67816 

271264 


d. 


L. 


d. 


160)28143640(1 75897l=73J  >8 
If  Sterling  money  be  given,  it  may  be  reduced 
changed  into  pezzos  of  Genoa,  by  reverfing  the  former 
operation 


Rome, 

Naples, 

Florence, 

Milan, 

Bologna, 

Sicily, 

Vienna, 

Augfburgh, 

Francfort, 

Bremen, 

Brcflau>, 


in  Sterling  L.  s. 

,  d. 

crown 

= 

6  4 

ducat 

3  4 j 

crown 

= 

5  4t 

dneat 

4  7 

dojlar 

= 

4  3 

crown 

5  0 

rix  dollar 

= 

4  8 

florin 

3  it 

florin 

= 

3  0 

rixdollar 

3  6 

rixdollar 

3  3 

Berlk^ 


E 


Berlin, 

Stetin, 

Embden, 

Bolfenna, 

Dantzic, 


i 

i 

i 

i 


L,  s,  d , 

:  4  O 

i 

3 

3 

i  © 

:  T  O 

4 
4 
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6 

6 

8 

o 

o 

5 

6 
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Par  in  Ster!int 
rixdollar  = 

mark  ~ 

rixdollar  = 

rixdollar  = 

3^  florins  = 

Stockholm,  34^  dollars  = 

Ruffia,  1  ruble  = 

Turkey,  1  afper  = 

The  following;  places,  viz ,  Switzerland,  Nurem- 
burgh,  Leipfic,  Drefden,  Ofnahurgh,  Brunfvvic,  Co- 
logn,  Leige,  Strafburgh,  Cracow,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Riga,  Revil,  Narva,  exchange  with  Britain, 
when  diredl  exchange  is  made,  upon  the  rixdollar,  the 
par  being  4  s.  6  d.  Sterling. 

IX.  Exchange  with  America  and  the  IV ejl  Indies . 

In  North  America  and  the  Wed  Indies,  accounts* 
as  in  Britain,  are  kept  in  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence. 
In  North  America  they  have  few  coins  circulating  a- 
mong  them,  and  on  that  account  have  been  obliged  to 
fubditute  a  paper-currency  for  a  medium  of  their  com¬ 
merce  ;  which  having  no  intrinfic  value,  is  fubje&ed  to 
many  difadvantages,  and  generally  fufFers  a  great  dif- 
count.  In  the  Wed  Indies  coins  are  more  frequent, 
owing  to  their  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  Spa- 
nidi  fettlements. 

Exchange  betwixt  Britain  and.  America,  or  the  Wed- 
Indies,  may  be  computed  as  in  the  following  examples  : 

1.  The  neat  proceeds  of  a  cargo  from  Britain  to 
Bodon  amount  to  845  1.  17  s.  6  d.  currency  :  How 
much  is  that  in  Sterling  money,  exchange  at  80  per 
cent ,  P 


If  180 
18 
9 


100 

10 

5 


L. 

845 


d: 

6 

5 


9)4229  7  (S 


A.  469  18  7f  Ster.  Anf. 

2.  BoRon  remits  to  Britain  a  bill  of  469  L  1 8  s. 
7,1  d.  Sterling  ;  How  much  currency  was  paid  for  the 
bill  at  Bodon,  exchange  at  80  per  cent ,  P 
If  100  :  180  L,  s.  d. 

5  :  9  ::  469  18  7-^ 

9 


5)42.2.9  7  6 

845  17  6  currency.  Anf, 

3.  How  much  Sterling-money  will  1780I.  Jamaica 
currency  amount  to,  exchange  at  40  per  cent,  P 
If  140  :  100 

14  :  10  L. 

7  :  5  : :  17S0 

5 

7)8900 
—  s»  d, 

1.271  8  Ster.  Anf, 

Bills  of  exchange  from  America,  the  rate  being  high, 
is  an  expenfive  way  of  remitting  money  to  Britain;  and 
therefore  merchants  in  Britain  generally  choofe  to 
have  the  debts  due  to  them  remitted  home  in  fugar, 
xum,  or  other  produce* 

6 , 
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X.  Exchange  with  Ireland, 

At  Dublin,  and  all  over  Ireland,  books  and  accounts 
are  kept  in  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  as  in  Britain; 
and  they  exchange  on  the  100 1.  Sterling. 

The  par  of  one  (lulling  Sterling  is  one  (hilling  and 
one  penny  Irifh  ;  and  fo  the  par  of  100  1.  Sterling  is 
ic81.  6s.  8 d.  Irifh.  The  courfe  of  exchange  runs 
from  6  to  1 5  per  cent. 

Examp.  i.  London  remits  to  Dublin  586  1.  10  s. 
Sterling:  How  much  Irifh  money  will  that  amount  to* 
exchange  at  9f  per  cent,  P 

586.5 

877 


Exchange. 


If  TOO 


109^. 


800  :  877 


41055 

41055 

46920 


Anf,  642  1. 


800)514360.5 

642.950625 
19  s.  Irifh. 

By  pradtice. 

586.5 


p,  cent, 

10  =  To 

2  =  f 

58.65 

11.73  fub.. 

8  = 

46.92 

I  =  T 

5.865 

4  _  1 

T  — 

2.9325 

1  _  1 

T  —  T 

-733  *  25 

9f 

56.450625 

642.950625 

2.  How  much  Sterling  will  625  1.  Irifh  amount  t<v 
exchange  at  fo-|  per  cent,  ? 

If  1 1 04  :  100  : :  625 

8  800 

1  ■  ■  ■  —  -  I»,  s  •  d » 

883  800  883)500000(566  5  0%  Ster.  Anf, 

XL  Exchange  betwixt  London  and  other  places  in 
Britain • 

The  feveral  towns  in  Britain  exchange  with  Lon¬ 
don  for  a  fmall  premium  in  favour  of  London  ;  fuch- 
as,  1,  1^,  Sec,  per  cent.  The  premium  is  more  or  lefs*. 
according  to  the  demand  for  bills  ? 

Examp.  Edinburgh  draws  on  London  for  860I.  ex»- 
change  at  i-| per  cent.:  How  much  money  mud  be  paid*' 
at  Edinburgh  for  the  bill  l 

L  • 

8  60 


per  ce?it, 

I  =  To  O'- 

I  _  1 

T  —  % 

I  _  1 

IT  —  -T 


8  12 
2  3 

l 


i  6 


1 1  16  6 


premium. 


871  1 6  6  paid  for  the  bill* 
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To  avoid  paying  the  premium,  it  is  an  ufual  prac¬ 
tice  to  take  the  biil  payable  at  London  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  days  after  date  ;  and  in  this  way  of  doing,  73 
days  is  equivalent  to  1  per  cent, 

XII.  Arbitration  of  Exchanges, 

The  courfe  of  exchange  betwixt  nation  and  nation 
naturally  rifes  or  falls  according  as  the  circumllances 
and  balance  of  trade  happen  to  vary.  No.v,  to  draw  up¬ 
on  and  remit  to  foreign  places,  in  this  fl uduati ng  date 
of  exchange,  in  the  way  that  will  turn  out  mod  profit¬ 
able,  is  the  delign  of  arbitration.  Which  is  either 
fimple  or  compound. 

I.  Simple  Arbitration, 

In  fimple  arbitration  the  rates  or  prices  of  exchange 
from  one  place  to  other  two  are  given  ;  whereby  is 
found  the  correfpondent  price  between  the  faid  two 
places,  called  the  arbitrated  price ,  or  par  of  arbitration  : 
and  hence  is  derived  a  method  of  drawing  and  remit¬ 
ting  to  the  bed  advantage. 

Examp.  i.  If  exchange  from  London  to  Amfter- 
dam  be  33  s.  9  cl.  per  pound  Sterling;  and  if  exchange 
from  London  to  Paris  be  32  d.  per  crown*  what  mud 
be  the  rate  of  exchange  from  *\mfterdam  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  other  two  ? 

Ster.  Flem .  Ster, 
s.  s,  d,  d. 

If  20  :  33  9  ::  32 
J  2  12 


24O  405 

32 


8lO 

1215 

240)  1 2960(54  d.  Flem.  per  crown.  Anf, 

2.  tf  exchange  from  Paris  to  London  be  3 2d.  Ster¬ 
ling  per  crown;  and  if  exchange  from  Paris  to  Amfter- 
dam  be  54d.  Flemifh crown  ;  what  mud  be  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  London  and  Amderdam,  in  order 
to  be  on  a  par  with  the  other  two  ? 

Ster,  Flem .  Ster, 
d,  d,  d. 

If  32  ;  54  :  :  240 
240 

216 

108 

- 12)  s,  d, 

32)12960(405  (33  9  Ykm.per  1.  Ster.  Anf, 

From  t  hefe  operations  it  appears,  that  if  any  fum  of 
money  be  remitted,  at  the  rates  of  exchange  mention¬ 
ed,  from  any  ©ne  of  the  three  places  to  thefecond,  and 
from  the  fecond  to  the  third,  and  again  from  the  third 
to  the  fird,  the  ium  fo  remitted  will  come  home  entire, 
without  increafe  or  diminution. 

From  the  par  of  arbitration  thus  found,  and  the 
courfe  of  exchange  given,  is  deduced  a  method  of 
drawing  and  remitting  to  advantage,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  example* 


3.  If  exchange  from  London  to  Paris  be  3  2d.  Sterling 
per  crown,  and  to  Amderdam  405  d.  Flemifli per  pound 
Sterling  ;  and  if,  by  advice  from  Holland  to  France, 
the  courfe  of  exchange  between  Paris  and  Amderdam 
is  fallen  to  52  d.  Flemifli  per  crown  ;  what  may  be 
gained  per  cent,  by  drawing  on  Paris,  and  remitting  to 
Amderdam  \ 

The  par  of  arbitration  between  Paris  and  *  Amder¬ 
dam  in  this  cafe,  by  Ex.  I.  is  54  d.  Flemifh  per  crown. 
Work  as  under. 

d,  St,  Cr ,  L,  St,  Cr. 

If  32  :  1  ::  100  :  750  debit  at  Paris 
Cr.  d.Fl  C.  d.Fl, 

If  1  :  52  ::  750  :  39000  credit  at  Amderdam. 
d.Fl.  L.St .  d.  FI.  L.  s.  d.Ster. 

If  405  :  1  : :  39000  196  5  1  i-J-  to  be  remitted. 

100 


3  H 

But  if  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  Paris  and 
Amderdam,  indead  of  falling  below,  rife  above  the 
par  of  arbitration,  fuppofe  to  56  d.  Flemifh  per  crown  ; 
in  this  cafe,  if  you  propofe  to  gain  by  the  negotiation, 
you  mud  draw  on  Amderdam,  and  remit  to  Paris. 
The  computation  follows. 

L.St.  d.Fl.  L.St.  d.Fl, 

If  x  :  405  ;;  too  ;  40500  debit  at  Amderdam. 

d.Fl.  Cr.  d.F.  Cr. 

If 56  :  1  ::  40500  :  723^  credit  at  Paris. 

Cr.  d.St.  Cr.  L.  s.  d.  Ster. 

If  l  1  32  ::  723 "iV  :  96  8  6f  to  be  remitted. 

100 


3  11  5  t  gained  per  cent. 

In  negotiations  of  this  fort,  a  fum  for  remittance  is 
afforded  out  of  the  fum  you  receive  for  the  draught  ; 
and  your  credit  at  the  one  foreign  place  pays  your  debt 
at  the  other. 

II.  Compound  Arbitration. 

In  compound  arbitration  the  rate  or  price  of  ex¬ 
change  between  three,  four,  or  more  places,  is  given, 
in  order  to  find  how  much  a  remittance  palling  through 
them  all  will  amount  to  at  the  lad  place  ;  or  to  find 
the  arbitrated  price,  or  par  of  arbitration,  between  the 
fird  place  and  the  laft.  And  this  may  be  done  by  the 
following 

Rules.  I.  Diftinguifh  the  given  rates  or  prices  in¬ 
to  antecedents  and  confequents  ;  place  the  antecedents 
in  one  column,  and  the  confequents  in  another  on  the 
right,  fronting  one  another  by  way  of  equation. 

II.  The  firfi  antecedent,  and  the  lalt  confequent  to 
which  an  antecedent  is  required,  mud  always  be  of  the 
fame  kind. 

ill.  The  fecond  antecedent  mud  be  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  fird  confequent,  and  the  third  antece¬ 
dent  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  fecond  confequent,  8c c. 

IV.  If  to  any  of  the  numbers  a  fia&ion  be  annexed, 
both  the  antecedent  and  its  confequent  mud  be  multi¬ 
plied  into  the  denominator. 

V.  To  facilitate  the  operation,  terms  that  happen  to 
be  equal  or  the  fame  in  both  columns,  may  be  dropped 
or  rejected,  and  other  terms  may  be  abridged. 


4 


VI. 
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VI.  Multiply  the  antecedents  continually  for  a  divifor, 
and  the  confequents  continually  fora  dividend,  and  the 
quot  will  be  the  anfvver  or  antecedent  required. 

Examp.  i.  If  London  remit  1000I.  Sterling  to 
Spam,  by  way  of  Holland,  at  35  s.  Flemish  per  pound 
Sterling;  thence  to  France,  at  y8d.  Flemilh  per  crown  ; 
thence  to  Venice,  at  100  crowns  per  60  ducats  ;  and 
thence  to  Spain,  at  360  mervadies  jter  ducat ;  how  many 
piaftres,  ot  272  mervadies,  will  the  i©ool  Sterling  a- 
rnount  to  in  Spain  ? 


Antecedents . 

1  1.  Sterling  r=r 

58d  Fiemifh  rz 

1 00 crowns  France  rz 
1  ducat  Venice  =: 
272  mervadies 


Confequents . 


Abridged. 


1  rr:2  10 
29=  1 

i=r  30 
t=  45 
17=  I 

'  =  iO 


35  S.  or  420  d.  FI. 

1  crown  France 
60  ducats  Venice 
360  mervadies  Spain 
-  —  1  piaftre 

How  many  piaftresrz  1000  1.  Sterling 

Tn  order  to  abridge  the  terms,  divide  58  and  420 
by  2.  and  you  have  the  new  antecedent  29,  and  the 
new  confequent  210;  reject  two  ciphers  in  too  and 
Jooo;  divide  272  and  360  by  8,  and  you  have  34 
and  43  ;  divide  34  and  60  by  2,  and  you  have  17  and 
30  ;^and  the  whole  will  (land  abridged  as  above. 

Then,  29X17=1493  divifor ;  and  210X30X45 
X  10—2835000  dividend;  and,  493)2835000(57504- 
piahres.  Arif  J/J 

Or,  the  confequents  may  be  conne&ed  with  the  fign 
ot  multiplication,  and  placed  over  a  line  by  way  of  nu¬ 
merator;  and  the  antecedents,  coiinefled  in  the  fame 
mariner,  may  be  placed  under  the  tine,  by  way  of  de¬ 
nominator;  and  then  abridged,  as  follows: 

42  oX6°X  3  60X 1 00  _  2 1 0X60X  3  60X 1  o 
29X » X272 
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from  Venice  to  Hamburgh,  at  lood.  Fiemifh per  ducat 
from  Hamburgh  to  Lifbon,  at  5od.  Fiemifh  per  cm- 
lade  of  400  rees.;  and,  laltly,  from  Lifbon  to  Lon- 
t.ou  at  5jd.  Sterling  per  millree  :  How  much  Sterling 
money  will  the  remittance  amount  to  ?  and  how  much 
vv.il  be  gamed  or  faved,  fuppufin*  the  direft  exchange 
from  Holland  to  London  at  36s.  10J.  Fiemifh  iter  pound 
oterung  i  1  L 

An  iecede  nt s .  C onfequents , 

56d.  Flem.  zz  i  crown 
loo  crowns  rz  60  ducats. 

i  ducat  z=  lood.  Flem. 

-  5°d-  Flem.  zz  400  rees. 

I  coo  rees  zz  64d.  Sterling. 

How  many  d.  Ster.  =  400L  or  96oood.  Fiemifh? 
us,  in  the  fra&ional  form,  will  Hand  as  follows. 

60X100X400X64X96000  __  3  68  640 

65XIOOX50XIOOO  y  ’  an^ 

7)368640(52662^.  Ster.  =2191.  8s.  6^d.  St.  Anf 

To  find  how  much  the  exchange  from  Amfterda.n 
diredly  to  London,  at  36  s.  10  d.  Fiemifh  per  1.  Ster- 
hng,  will  amount  to,  fay,  r 

1  /■  FL  L-  *•  d.Fl.  L.  S.  d.  St. 

36  10  If  442  :  ::  96000  .-217  3  I0i 

12  *  A  z 

_  -219  8  6£ 


58X100X272 

_2  I0X60X45XIO.  210X30X4 5XIO 

29x34  29X17 

_ 283  5000, 

.  ,  493 

And,  493)283J°oo(575o4piaftres.  Anf. 

The  placing  the  terms  by  way  of  antecedent  and 
confequent,  and  working  as  the  rules  direfl,  fave  fo 
many  datings  of  the  rule  of  three,  and  greatly  (hortens 
the  operation.  The  proportions  at  large  for  the  above 
queltion  would  Hand  as  under. 


L 

If  1 
d.Fl. 
If  58 
Cr . 

If  100 
Due . 

If  1  : 

Mer. 
If  272 


St.  d.Fl. 

:  420  : 
Cr. 

:  1  : 

Due. 

:  60  : 

Mer. 
36° 
Piajl. 

:  1 


L.  St. 
1000 
d.Fl. 

4  2.0000 
Cr. 


d.Fl. 

•  420000 

Cr. 

:  7H 
Due. 

:  4344t# 
Mer. 

J5< 54'37?f 
Piaji. 

57 5°. fix 


Due. 

4344w  : 

Mer. 

'564137-^ 

If  we  fuppofe  the  courfe  of  direft  exchange  to  Spain 

t0bu4*¥*  SteriinS/^  piaftre, 'the  icool.  remitted 
would  only  amount  to  56474  piaftres ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  103  piallres  are  gained  by  the  negociation  • 
that  is,  about  2  per  cent. 

ri  2‘ -w  !n  Amfterdam  remits  to  I.ondon  400 1. 

Fiemifh  j  firft  to  France  at  56d.  Flemifhhter  crown  : 
from  France  to  Venice,  at  100  crowns  per  60  ducats ; 


442  t  Gained  or  faved,  24  8* 

In  the  above  example,  the  par  of  arbitration,  or  The 
arbitrated  price,  between  i.ondon  and  Amfterdam,  viz. 
the  number  of  Fiemifh  pence  given  for  i  1.  Sterling, 
may  be  found  thus  :  6 

Make  6|d.  Sterling,  the  price  of  the  millree,  the 
firft  antecedent ;  then  all  the  former  confequents  will 
become  antecedents,  and  all  the  antecedents  will  be¬ 
come  confequents.  Place  240,  the  pence  in  1 1.  Sterling, 
bove^Jf  C°nfeqUent’  and  then  Proceed  as  taught  a- 

Antecedents .  C onfequents. 

64 d.  Ster.  =  1000  rees. 

400  rees  =r  50  d.  Flem. 
lood.  Flem.  —  1  ducat. 

60  ducats  ss:  100  crowns, 

1  crown  —  56d.  Flem. 

Howmanyd.Flem.=  24od.  Ster.  ? 

icooX50XicoX56X24o_875 
64X400X100X60  2~’  3nd 

2)875(437id.  =  36s.  54d.  Flem. perl.  Ster.  Anf 

Or  the  arbitrated  price  may  be  found  from  the  anfwerr 
to  the  queftion,  by  faying 
d.  Ster.  d.  Flem .  d.  St. 

If  3  0  S6  4®  .  p5ooc  ..  24.O 

1 

672OOO 

24O 


2688 

*344 


s  •  d.  Flem : 


368640)161280000(4374  =  36  54  as  before. 

The  work  may  be  proved  by  the  arbitrated  price  thust 
As  1.  Sterling  to  36s  54d.  Fiemifh,  fo  211  8s.  6*d. 
Sterling  to  qool.  Fiemifh,  J  T 

TLp 


Exchange. 

- - - j 
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’Excl  an*e,  The  arbitrated  price  compared  with  the  direfit  courfe 
ffiovvs  whether  the  dire*  or  cbcubr  remittance  w I  be 

- - - -  moft  advantageous,  and  how  much.  1  hus  the  banke 

at  Amfterdam  will  think  it  better  exchange  to  receive 

M,  sSifor3«.iW-  Ftailh,  than  for  36,.  .oh. 

fignifiea  Jfo  a  placa  in  molt  cooMcmblo 
trading  cities,  wherein  the  merchants,  negociants,  a- 
gents,  bankers,  brokers,  interpreters,  and  other  perfon 
concerned  in  commerce,  meet  on  certain  days,  and  at 
certain  times  thereof,  to  confer  and  treat  together  of 
matters  relating  to  exchanges,  remittances  payments, 
adventures,  affurances,  frieghtments,  and  other  mercan- 
tile  ne^ociations,  both  by  fca  and  land.  _ 

In  Flanders,  Holland,  and  feveral  cities  of  France, 
thtfe  places  are  called  burfes;  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  p  aces 
je  charge;  and  in  the  Hanfe  towns,  colleges  of  merchants. 
Thefe  affcmblies  are  held  with  fo  much  exaftnefs,  and 
merchants  and  negociants  are  fo  indifpenfably  require 
themf  that  a  pe.fon’s  abfence  alone  makes 
him  be  fufpe filed  cf  a  failure  or  bankruptcy .  lhe 

molt  confide rable  exchanges  ,n W 
Amfterdam  ;  and  that  of  London,  called  th„  Koyal 

the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  there  were 
places  fertile  merchants  to  meet,  in  moft  of  the  con  - 
derable  cities  of  the  empire.  That  fud  by  fom i  o 
have  been  built  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  259. 

Appius  Cfeudlus  ,°nd  PubCs ’Ser.iims^vvos^  called 

Ml XTiS,'  id  by  th. 

founded  on  the  authority  of  Livy,  whofe  words  are  as 
follow  ;  vis.  Certamen  conful'ibus  inciderat ,  liter  dcdica- 
ret  Mcrcimi  idem.  Senate  afe  ran  ad fopulum  reject, 
lieorum  Mo  juju  fofnB  data  fp'-glfc? 
nonce  mercatorium  collegium  wjhtuere juft.  Liv.  hb_ii. 
But  it  muft  be  here  remarked,  that  collegium  never  fig- 
nified  a  building  for  a  fociety  in  the  purer  ages  of  the 
Latin  tongue;  fo  that  collegium mercatorum  mjlituere  muft 
not  be  rendered  to  build  an  exchange  for  the  merchants 
but  to  incorporate  the  merchants  into  a  company.  As 
Mercury  was  the  God  of  traffick,  this  f^ercur, 
feems  to  have  been  chiefly  defigned  for  the  devotions 

0i  ^ XCIikOy ER." in Th e ' °B ri tiff  jurifprudence,  an 

.T&S  of  .he  crown  ore  heard 
md  determined,  and  where  the  crown  revenues  are  ie- 
acdvcd  It  "ok  this  name  from  the  cloth  that  covered 
the  table  of  the  court,  which  was  party-coloured,  o 

Cl' This'court  is  faid  to  have  been  errffcd  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  its  model  being  taken  from  a  like  court 

Sif liz  ii  Si.*  £  &  »««• 

at  ln^he^exchequer,  feme  reckon  feven  courts,  viz. 


ne  rcviui.  -  - 

receipts,  exchequer- chamber 


(  vvhfth  i aii  a'ffembly'of ' all  the  judges  on  difficult  mat- 

NJ  122. 
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ters  in  law),  errors  in  the  exchequer,  errors  in  theExcVqnJ  1 
king’s  bench,  and,  laftly,  the  court  of  equity  in  the  , 

But  the  exchequer,  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  is 
geneially  divided  into  two  pans;  one  of  which  isclnef- 
ly  converfant  in  the  judicial  hearing  and  dec.dmg  of  all 
caufes  relating  to  the  king’s  coffers,  fo™«rly  ,erm^ 
the  exchequer  of  accounts  :  the  other  is  called  the  receipt 
of  the  exchequer,  as  being  principally  employed  in  ie- 

ceiving  and  paying  of  money.  .  , 

Officers  of  the  receipt  may  take  one  penny  in  the 
pound,  as  their  fee  for  fums  iffued  out ;  and  they  are 
obliged,  without  delay,  to  receive  the  money  brought 
thither  and  the  money  received  is  to  be  put  into  chefts 
under  three  different  locks  and  keys,  kept  by  three  fe- 
vernl  officers.  All  (heriffs,  bailiffs,  &c.  are  to  account 
in  the  exchequer  ;  and  in  the  lower  part,  termed  the 
receipt,  the  debtors  of  the  king,  and  perfons  in  debt  to 
therm  the  king’s  tenants,  and  the  officers  and  minifters 
of  the  court,  are  privileged  to  fue  one  another,  or  any 
ttran^er,  and  to  be  fued  in  the  like  afilions  as  ai  e  broug  t 
;n  the  conns  of  king’s  bench  and  common-pleas 

The  judicial  part  of  the  exchequer,  is  a  court  both 
of  law  and  equity.  The  court  of  law  is  held  in  the 
office  of  pleas,  according  to  the  courfe  of  common 
law,  before  the  barons  :  1.1  this  court,  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  be  a  debtor  or  accountant  to  the  king  ,  and 
theS leading  procefs  is  either  a  writ  of  fobpeena,  or  quo 
minus,  which  lall  goes  into  Wales,  where  no  procefs 
out  of  courts  of  law  ought  to  run,  except  a  capias  utla- 

SaThe  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  exchequer  cham¬ 
ber  before  the  treafurer,  chancellor,  and  b;'ron®>  b.^’ 
generally,  before  the  barons  only  :  the  iord  chief  ba¬ 
ron  beig  the  chief  judge  to  hear  and  determine  _all 
caufes  The  proceedings  in  this  part  of  the  exche- 
quer  are  by  Englilh  bill  and  anfwer,  according  to  the 
prafitice  of  the  court  of  chancery  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  plaintiff  here  muft  fet  forth,  that  he  is  a  debt¬ 
or  to  the  king,  whether  he  be  fo  or  not  It  is  in  tins 
court  of  equity  that  the  clergy  exhibit  bills  for  the  re- 
covery  of  theft  tythes,  &c.  Here  too  the  attorney- 
general  exhibits  bills  for  any  matters  concerning  the 
crown  ;  and  a  bill  may  be  exhibited  againft  the  king  s 
attorney  by  any  perfon  aggrieved  m  any  caufe  profe- 
c  ited  againft  him  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to  be  celie  d 
therein?  in  which  cafe,  the  plaint.ff  is  to  attend  on  the 
attorney-general,  with  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  Procure 
him  to  give  in  an  anfwer  thereto;  m  the  making  of 

which  he  may  call  in  any  ‘ftTim  tl ia  tJhekffig 

or  any  officer,  or  others,  to  inftru&  h'm-  th.at  the  k  J 
be  not  prejudiced  thereby,  and  his  anfwer  is  to  be  put 

m  But,°befidea'  the  bufinefs  relating  to  debt°rs’ ^a™* 
ers  receivers,  accountants,  &c  all  penal  punifli- 
ments  intrufion,  and  forfeitures  upon  popular  aTions, 
are  matters  likewife  cognizable  by  this  court ;  where 
there  alfo  fits  a  puifne-baron,  wboadmintfters  t  e  oa 
to  high  flieriffs,  bailiffs,  auditors,  recelV^rfS’ an°Sf  cu- 
comptrollers,  furveyors,  and  fearchers  of  all  the  cu 

ft0The&exchequer  in  Scotland  has  the  fame  privileges 
and  jurifdiftion  as  that  of  England  ;  and.  all  matters 
competent  to  the  one  are  likewife  competent 

other.  -  j Slack 
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i  Jfchequer,  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  is  a  book  under  the 
i  'ixcife.  keeping  of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer; 

faid  to  have  been  compofed  in  1175  by  Gervais  of 
Tilbury,  nephew  of  king  Henry  II.  and  divided  into 
feveral  chapters.  Herein  is  contained  a  defcription  of 
the  court  of  England,  as  it  then  ftood,  its  officers,  their 
ranks,  privileges,  wages,  perquifites,  power,  and  jurif- 
didlion  ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  both  in  mo¬ 
ney,  grain,  and  cattle.  Here  we  find,  that  for  one 
fhilling,  as  much  bread  might  be  bought  as  would  ferve 
ioc  men  a  whole  day;  that  the  price  of  a  fat  bul¬ 
lock  was  only  12  fiiillings,  and  a  ffieep  four,  Sc c. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  .  See  Chancellor. 

Exchequer- Bills.  By  llatute  5  Ann  c.  13.  the  lord- 
treafurers  may  caufe  exchequer-bills  to  be  made  of 
any  fums  not  exceeding  1,500,000  1.  for  the  ufe  of  the 
war  ;  and  the  duties  upon  houfes  were  made  charge¬ 
able  with  4  1.  10  s.  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  bank 
for  circulating  them.  The  bank  not  paying  the  bills, 
adlions  to  be  brought  again!!  the  company,  and  the 
money  and  damages  recovered:  and  if  any  exchequer- 
bills  be  loft,  upon  affidavit  of  it  before  a  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  certificate  from  fuch  baron,  and  fecu- 
rity  to  pay  the  fame  if  found,  duplicates  are  to  be  made 
out :  alfo  when  bills  are  defaced,  new  ones  fhall  be  de¬ 
livered.  The  king,  or  his  officers  in  the  exchequer, 
by  former  ftatutes,  might  borrow  money  upon  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  bills,  payable  on  demand,  with  intereft  after  the 
rate  of  3d.  per  diem  for  every  icol.  bill.  And  by 
8  Sc  9  W.  3.  c.  20.  an  intereft  of  3  d.  a-day  was  allow¬ 
ed  for  every  tool.  But  1 2  W>  3.  c.  1.  lowered  the  in¬ 
tereft  on  thefe  bills  to  4d.  a-day  per  cent .  And  by  1  2 
Ann.  c.  11.  it  is  funk  to  2d.  a-day. —  Forging  exche¬ 
quer  bills,  or  the  indorfements  thereof,  is  felony. 

EXCISE,  (from  the  Belgic  accujfe ,  tributum, 
“  tribute),”  an  inland  duty  or  impofition,  paid  fome- 
times  upon  the  confumption  of  the  commodity,  or  fre¬ 
quently  upon  the  wholefale,  which  is  the  laft  ftage 
before  the  confumption.  This  is  doubtlefs,  impartial¬ 
ly  fpeaking,  the  moft  (Economical  way  of  taxing  the 
fubje& ;  the  charges  of  levying,  colledling,  and  ma¬ 
naging  the  excife-duties,  being  conliderably  lefs  in 
proportion  than  in  other  branches  of  the  revenue.  It 
alfo  renders  the  commodity  cheaper  to  the  confumer, 
than  charging  it  with  cuftoms  to  the  fame  amount 
would  do  ;  for  the  reafon  juft  now  given,  becaufe  ge¬ 
nerally  paid  in  a  much  later  ftage  of  it.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  rigour  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  ex- 
cife-laws  feem  hardly  compatible  with  the  temper  of  a 
free  nation.  For  the  frauds  that  might  be  committed 
in  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  unlefs  a  ft  rid!  watch  is 
kept,  make  it  necefiary,  wherever  it  is  eftablifhed,  to 
give  the  officers  a  power  of  entering  and  fearching  the 
houfes  of  fuch  as  deal  in  excifeable  commodities,  at  any 
hour  oi  the  day,  and,  in  many  cafes,  of  the  night  like- 
wife.  And  the  proceedings,  in  cafe  of  traufgreffions, 
are  fo  fummary  and  fudden,  that  a  man  may  be  con- 
vidled  in  two  days  time  in  the  penalty  of  many  thou- 
fand  pounds,  by  two  commiflioners  or  juftices  of  the 
peace ;  to  the  total  exclufion  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and 
difregard  of  the  common  law.  For  which  reafon,  tho’ 
IWckjt,  l°r(^  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  to  his  knowledge  the  earl 
°f  Bedford  (who  was  made  lord  treafurer  by  king 
Charles  I.  to  oblige  his  parliament)  intended  to  have 
fet  up  the  excife  in  England,  yet  it  never  made  a  part 
Vol.VIL  Fart  I. 


of  that  unfortunate  prince’s  revenue;  being  firft  intro-  Excife. 
duced,  on  the  model  of  the  Dutch  prototype,  by  the  v— 
parliament  itfelf  after  its  rupture  with  the  crown.  Yet 
fuch  was  the  opinion  of  its  general  unpopularity,  that 
when  in  1642  “  afperfions  were  caft  by  malignant  per- 
fons  upon  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  they  intended  to 
introduce  excifes,  the  houfe  for  its  vindication  therein 
did  declare,  that  thefe  rumours  were  falfe  and  fcanda- 
lous,  and  that  their  authors  fhould  be  apprehended  and 
brought  to  condign  punifhment.”  Its  original  efta- 
bliftiment  was  in  1643,  and  its  progrefs  was  gradual ; 
being  at  firft  laid  upon  thofe  perfons  and  commodities 
where  it  was  fuppofed  the  hardfhip  would  be  lea  ft  per¬ 
ceivable,  viz.  the  makers  and  venders  of  beer,  ale,  cy¬ 
der,  and  perry  ;  and  the  royalifts  at  Oxford  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  their  brethren  at  Weftminfter,  by 
impofing  a  fimilar  duty  ;  both  Tides  protefting,  that  it 
fhould  be  continued  no  longer  than  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  then  be  utterly  abolifhed.  But  the  parlia¬ 
ment  at  Weftminfter  foon  after  impofed  it  on  flelh, 
wine,  tobacco,  fugar,  and  fuch  a  multitude  of  other 
commodities,  that  it  might  be  fairly  denominated  gene¬ 
ral  ;  in  purfuance  of  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr  Pymme 
(who  feems  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  excife),  in  his 
letter  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  fignifying,  “  that  they 
had  proceeded  in  the  excife  to  many  particulars,  and 
intended  to  go  on  farther  ;  but  that  it  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  ufe  the  people  to  it  by  little  and  little.”  And 
afterwards,  when  the  nation  had  been  accuftomed  to  it 
for  a  feries  of  years,  the  fucceeding  champions  of  li¬ 
berty  boldly  and  openly  declared  “  the  impoft  of  ex¬ 
cife  to  be  the  moft  eafy  and  indifferent  levy  that  could 
be  laid  upon  the  people;”  and  accordingly  continued 
it  during  the  whole  ufurpation.  Upon  king  Charles’s 
return,  it  having  then  been  long  eftablifhed  and  its 
produce  well  known,  fome  part  of  it  was  given  to  the 
crown,  in  12  Car.  II.  by  way  of  purchafe  for  the  feudal 
tenures  and  other  oppreffive  parts  of  the  hereditary  reve¬ 
nue.  But,  from  its  firft  original  to  the  prefent  time,  its 
very  name  has  been  odious  to  the  people.  It  has,  never- 
thelefs,  been  impofed  onabundance  of  other  commodities 
in  the  reigns  of  king  William  III.  and  every  fucceeding 
prince,  to  fupport  the  enormous  expences  occafioned 
by  our  wars  on  the  continent.  Thus  brandies  and  o- 
ther  fpirits  are  now  excifed  at  the  diftillery ;  printed 
filks  and  linens,  at  the  printer’s  ;  ftarch  and  hair  pow¬ 
der,  at  the  maker’s ;  gold  and  filver  wire,  at  the 
wiredrawer’s ;  all  plate  whatfoever,  firft  in  the  hand* 
of  the  vender,  who  pays  yearly  for  a  licence  to  fell  it, 
and  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  occupier,  who  alfo 
pays'an  annual  duty  for  having  it  in  his  cuftody;  and 
coaches  and  other  wheel-carriages,  for  which  the  occu¬ 
pier  is  excifed;  tho*  not  with  the  fame  circumftances  of 
arbitrary  ftridlnefs  with  regard  to  plate  and  coaches  as 
in  the  other  inftances.  To  thefe  we  may  add  .coffee 
and  tea,  chocolate  and  cocoa  pafte,  for  which  the  du¬ 
ty  is  paid  by  the  retailer;  all  artificial  wines,  common¬ 
ly  called  fiveets ;  paper  and  pafteboard,  firft  when 
made,  and  again  if  ftained  or  printed;  malt,  as  before- 
mentioned;  vinegars;  and  the  manufadlure  of  glafs; 
for  all  which  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  manufadlurer  ; 
hops,  for  which  the  perfon  that  gathers  them  is  an- 
fwerable  ;  candles  and  foap,  which  are  paid  for  at  the 
maker’s  ;  malt  liquors  brewed  for  fale,  which  are  ex¬ 
cifed  at  the  brewery;  cyder  and  perry  at  the  ven- 
H  der’s  \ 


Excifion 

II 

Excoecaria 
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der’s  ;  leather  and  fkins,  at  the  tanner’s;  and,  lately, 
tobacco,  at  the  manufa&urer’s  :  A  lift,  which  no 
friend  to  his  country  would  wifti  to  fee  farther  in- 
creafed. 

The  excife  was  formerly  farmed  out  ;  but  is  now 
managed  for  the  king  by  commiflioners  in  both  king¬ 
doms,  who  receive  the  whole  produft  of  the  excife, 
and  pay  it  into  the  exchequer.  i'hefe  commiflioners 
are  nine  in  number  in  England,  and  five  in  Scotland. 
The  former  have  a  falary  of  1000  1.  a-year,  the  latter 
600  1.  They  are  obliged  by  oath  to  take  no  fee  or  re¬ 
ward  but  from  the  king  himfelf  ;  and  from  them  there 
lies  an  appeal  to  five  other  commiflioners  called  commif 
/toners  ef  appeals. 

EXCISION,  in  furgery,  the  cutting  out,  or  cutting 
off,  any  part  of  the  body. 

Excision,  in  a  fcriptare  fenfe,  means  the  cutting  off 
of  a  perfon  from  his  people,  by  way  of  puniihment  for 
fome  fin  by  him  committed.  The  Jews,  Selden  in¬ 
forms  us,  reckon  up  36  crimes,  to  which  they  pretend 
this  punifhment  is  due.  The  Rabbins  reckon  three 
kinds  of  excifion  ;  one,  which  deftroys  only  the  body  ; 
another,  which  deftroys  the  foul  only  ;  and  a  third, 
which  deftroys  both  body  and  foul.  The  firft  kind  of 
excifion  they  pretend  is  an  untimely  death  ;  the  fecond 
is  an  utter  extinction  of  the  foul ;  and  the  third,  a 
compound  of  the  two  former  :  thus,  making  the  foul 
mortal  or  immortal,  fays  Selden,  according  to  the  de¬ 
grees  of  mifbehaviour  and  wickednefs  of  the  people. 
EXCLAMATION.  See  Oratory,  n°  85. 
EXCLUSION,  or  Bill  of  Exclusion,  a  bill  pro- 
pofed  about  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
for  excluding  the  duke  of  York,  the  king’s  brother, 
from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  being  a  Papift. 

EXCLUSIVE,  is  fometimes  ufed adje&ively,  thus; 
A  patent  carries  with  it  an  ex c In/ve  privilege.  Some¬ 
times  adverbially  :  as,  He  fent  him  all  the  numbers  from 
n°  145  to  n°  247  exclufve ;  that  is,  all  between  thefe  two 
numbers,  which  themfelves  were  excepted. 

EXCOECA  RIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th 
order,  Tricocca.  The  male  amentum  is  naked  ;  there 
is  no  calyx  nor  corolla  ;  there  are  three  ftyles,  and  a 
tricocous  capfule.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  agal-' 
locha,  or  aloes- wood,  a  native  of  China  and  fome  of 
the  Indian  iflands,  is  about  the  fame  height  and  form 
as  the  olive  tree.  Its  trunk  is  of  three  colours,  and 
contains  three  forts  of  wood:  the  heart  is  that  of  tam- 
bac  or  calombac,  which  is  dearer  in  the  Indies  than 
even  gold  itfelf.  It  ferves  to  perfume  cloaths  and  a- 
partments  ;  and  is  efteemed  a  fovereign  cordial  in  faint¬ 
ing  fits,  a  reftorative  in  the  pplfy,  and  a  cure  for  afea- 
rjdes  in  children.  It  is  burnt  as  incenfe  in  the  Chinefe 
and  Indian  temples;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  to  fet  the  moll 
precious  jewels  that  are  worked  in  the  Indies. 

The  aloes-wood  is  very  highly  valued  ;  and  ftrange 
fables  were  invented  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tree  that 
yields  it ;  fome  pretending  that  it  grew  in  Paradife,  and 
was  only  conveyed  to  us  by  means  of  the  rivers  over-, 
flowing  their  banks  and  fweeping  off  the  trees  in  their 
way  ;  others  affirming  that  it  grew  on  inacceflible 
mountains,  where  it  was  guarded  by  certain  wildbeafts, 
See.  The  Siamefe  ambaffadors  to  the  court  of  France 
in  1686,  who  brought  a  ptefent  of  this  wood  from 


their  emperor,  firft  gave  the  Europeans  any  confiflent  Excommu- 
account  of  it.  See  Xylo-  Aloes.  .  mcation. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  ecclefiaftical  penal¬ 
ty  or  cenfure,  whereby  fuch  perfons  as  are  guilty  of 
any  notorious  crime  or  offence,  are  feparated  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  and  deprived  of  all  fpiritual 
advantages.  ' 

Excommunication  is  founded  on  a  natural  right 
which  all  focieties  have,  of  excluding  out  of  their  body 
fuch  as  violate  the  laws  thereof ;  and  it  was  originally 
inftituted  for  preferving  the  purity  of  the  church  ;  but 
ambitions  tcckfiaftics  converted  it  by  degrees  into  an 
engine  for  promoting  their  own  power,  and  infli&ed  it 
on  the  moll  frivolous  occafions. 

The  power  of  excommunication,  as  well  as  other 
a£ts  of  ecclefiaftical  difeipline,  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  who  diftiuguiftied  it  into  the  greater  and 
lejfer.  The  leffer  excommunication,  fimply  called  aphorif 
mos ,  “feparation  or  fufpenfion”,  confifted  in  excluding 
men  from  the  participation  of  the  eucharift,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful.  Rut  they  were  not  expelled 
the  church  ;  for  they  had  the  privilege  of  being  pre- 
fent  at  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  fermons,  and 
the  prayers  of  the  catechumens  and  penitents.  This 
excommunication  was  infli&ed  for  leffer  crimes  ;  fuch 
as  negle&ing  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  church,  mif¬ 
behaviour  in  it,  and  the  like. 

The  greater  excommunication,  called  panteles  apho- 
rifmos ,  <c  total  feparation  and  anathema”,  confifted  in  an 
abfolute  and  entire  exclufion  from  the  church  and  the 
participation  of  all  its  rites.  When  any  perfon  was 
thus  excommunicated,  notice  was  given  of  it  by  circu¬ 
lar  letters  to  the  moft  eminent  churches  all  over  the 
world,  that  they  might  all  confirm  this  adl  of  difeipline, 
by  refufing  to  admit  the  delinquent  to  their  commu¬ 
nion.  The  confequences  of  this  latter  excommunication 
were  very  terrible.  The  excommunicated  perfon  was 
avoided  in  civil  commerce  and  outward  converfation. 

No  one  was  to  receive  him  into  his  houfe,  nor  eat  at 
the  fame  table  with  him  ;  and  when  dead,  he  was  de¬ 
nied  the  folemn  rites  of  burial. 

The  Romifh  pontifical  takes  notice  of  three  kinds  of. 
excommunication,  1.  The  minor,  incurred  by  thofe 
who  have  any  correfpondence  with  an  excommunica¬ 
ted  perfon.  2.  The  major,  which  falls  upon  thofe  who 
difobey  the  commands  of  the  holy  fee,  or  refufe  to  fub- 
mit  to  certain  points  of  difeipline  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  are  excluded  from  the  church  militant  and 
triumphant,  and  delivered  over  to  the  devil  and  his  an¬ 
gels.  3.  Anathema,  which  is  properly  that  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  the  pope  againft  heretical  princes  and  countries. 

In  former  ages,  thefe  papal  fulminations  were  moft 
terrible  things  ;  but  at  prefent,  they  are  formidable  to 
none  but  a  few  petty  Hates  of  Italy. 

Excommunication,  in  the  Greek  church,  cuts  off  the 
offender  from  all  communion  with  the  3  1 8  fathers  of 
the  firft  council  of  Nice,  and  with  the  faints  ;  configns 
him  over  to  the  devil  and  the  traitor  Judas  ;  and  con¬ 
demns  his  body  to  remain  after  death  as  hard  as  a  flint 
or  piece  of  fteel,  unlefs  he  humbles  himfelf  and  makes 
atonement  for  his  fins  by  a  fincere  repentance.  The 
form  abounds  with  dreadful  imprecations ;  and  the 
Greeks  affert,  that  if  a  perfon  dies  excommunicated, 
the  devil  enters  into  the  lifelefs  corpfe  ;  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  prevent  it,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  cut 
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his  body  in  pieces,  and  boil  them  in  wine.  It  is  a  cu- 
ftom  for  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem  annually  to  excom¬ 
municate  the  pope  and  the  church  of  Rome  ;  on  which 
occafion,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  idle  ceremony, 
he  drives  a  nail  into  the  ground  with  a  hammer,  as  a 
mark  of  maledi&ion. 

The  form  of  excommunication  in  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  anciently  ran  thus ;  44  By  the  authority  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
of  Mary  the  bleffed  mother  of  God,  we  excommuni¬ 
cate,  anathematize,  and  fequefter  from  the  pale  of  ho¬ 
ly  mother  church,  &c.”  The  caufes  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  in  England  are,  contempt  of  the  bifliopfs  court, 
herefy,  negleA  of  public  worfhip  and  the  facraments, 
incontinency,  adultery,  fimony,  &c.  It  is  defcribed  to 
be  twofold.  The  lefs  is  an  eccleiiaftical  cenfure,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  party  from  the  participation  of  the  facra¬ 
ments  :  the  greater  proceeds  farther,  and  excludes  him 
not  only  from  tliefe,  but  from  the  company  of  all  Chri- 
ftians.  But  if  the  judge  of  any  fpiritnal  court  excom¬ 
municates  a  man  for  a  caufe  of  which  he  hath  not  the 
legal  cognizance,  the  party  may  have  an  a&ion  againft 
him  at  common  law,  and  he  is  alfo  liable  to  be  indided 
at  the  fuit  of  the  king. 

Heavy  as  the  penalty  of  excommunication  is,  confi- 
dered  in  a  ferious  light,  there  are,  notwithftanding, 
many  obffinat^or  profligate  men,  who  would  defpife 
the  brutum  fulmen  of  mere  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  espe¬ 
cially  when  pronounced  by  a  petty  furrogate  in  the 
country,  for  railing  or  contumelious  words,  for  non¬ 
payment  of  fees  or  cofts,  or  other  trivial  caufe.  The 
common  law,  therefore,  compaflionately  Heps  in  to 
their  aid,  and  kindly  lends  a  fupporting  hand  to  an 
otherwife  tottering  authority.  Imitating  herein  the 
policy  of  the  ancient  Britons,  among  whom,  according 
to  Cefar,  whoever  were  interdided  by  the  druids  from 
their  facrifices,  “  In  numero  impiorum  ac  fceleratorum 
habentut  :  ab  iis  omnes  decedunt,  aditum  eorum  fermo- 
nemque  defugiunt,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  incommodi 
accipiant :  neque  iis  petentibus  jus  redditur,  neque  ho- 
nos  ullus  communicatur.”  And  fo  with  us,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  an  excommunicated  perfon  is  difabled  to  do 
any  ad  that  is  required  to  be  done  by  one  that  is  probus 
et  legalis  homo .  He  cannot  ferve  upon  juries  ;  cannot  be 
a  witnefs  in  any  court ;  and,  which  is  the  word  of  all, 
cannot  bring  an  adion,  either  real  or  perfonal,  to  reco¬ 
ver  lands  or  money  due  to  him.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  : 
for  if,  within  40  days  after  the  fentence  has  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  church,  the  offender  does  not  fubmit  and 
abide  by  the  fentence  of  the  fpiritual  court,  the  bifhop 
may  certify  fuch  contempt  to  the  king  in  chancery. 
Upon  which  there  iffues  out  a  writ  to  the  fheriff  of  the 
county,  called  from  the  bifhop’s  certificate  a fignifica- 
*vit ;  or  from  its  effed,  a  writ  de  excommunicato  capi¬ 
endo :  and  the  fheriff  (hall  thereupon  take  the  offen¬ 
der  and  imprifon  him  in  the  county  jail,  till  he  is  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  church,  and  fuch  reconciliation  certifi¬ 
ed  by  the  bifhop  ;  upon  which  another  writ  de  excom¬ 
municato  deliberandoy  iffues  out  of  chancery  to  deliver 
and  releafe  him. 

Excommunication  was  alfo  pradifed  among  the 
Jews,  who  ufed  to  expel  from  their  fyuagogue  fuch  as 
had  committed  any  grievous  crime.  See  the  Gofpel 
according  to  St  John,  ix.  22.  xii.  42.  xvi.  2.  And 
Joieph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib*  ix.  cap.  22.  and  lib.  xvi.  cap.  2. 
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Godwyn,  in  his  Mofcs  and  Aaron ,  diffinguifhes  three  Excommti* 
degrees,  or  kinds,  of  excommunication  among  the  nicat20n 
Jews.  The  lirfl  he  finds  intimated  in  John  ix.  22.  The  H 
fecond  in  1  Cor*  v.  5.  And  the 'third  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  22.  fc,xcreme^ 
See  Niddui.  ^ 

The  rule  of  the  Benedictines  gives  the  name  excom¬ 
munication  to  the  being  excluded  from  the  oratory,  and 
the  common  table  of  the  houfe,  in  our  inns  of  court 
called  difeemmoning.  This  was  the  punifhment  of  fuch 
monks  as  came  too  late. 

Excommunication,  or  a  being  fecluded  from  a 
participation  in  the  myfteries  of  religion,  was  alfo  in 
ufe  under  paganifm. 

Such  as  were  thug  excommunicated  were  forbidden  to 
afiift  or  attend  at  the  facrifices,  or  to  enter  within  the 
temples ;  and  were  afterwards  delivered  over  to  the 
demons  and  furies  of  hell,  with  certain  imprecations  ; 
which  was  called  among  the  Romans  diris  devovere. 

See  Execration. 

The  Druids  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls* 
likewife,  made  ufe  of  excommunication  againff  rebels; 
and  interdi&ed  the  communion  of  their  myfteries  to 
fuch  as  refuted  to  acquiefce  in  their  decifions.  See 
Druids. 

EXCORIATION,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  the 
galling,  or  rubbing  off  of  the  cuticle,  efpecially  of  the 
parts  between  the  thighs  and  about  the  anus.  In  adults, 
it  is  occafioned  by  riding,  much  walking,  or  other  ve¬ 
hement  exercife,  and  may  be  cured  by  vulnerary  ap¬ 
plications.  In  children  there  is  often  an  excoriation, 
not  only  of  the  parts  near  the  pudenda,  chiefly  of  the 
groin  and  ferotum,  but  likewife  in  the  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  and  in  other  places;  proceeding 
from  the  acrimony  of  urine  and  fweat;  and  occafiouinrr 
itching  pains,  crying,  watching,  reftleffnefs,  &c.  To 
remedy  this,  the  parts  affedted  may  be  often  waffled 
with  warm  water,  and  fprinkled  with  drying  powders, 
as  chalk,  hartfhorn,  but  efpecially  tutty,  lapis  calami- 
naris,  and  cerufs,  which  may  be  tied  loofely  in  a  rag, 
and  the  powder  fhook  out  on  the  parts. 

EXCREMENT,  whatever  is  difeharged  out  of  the 
body  of  animals  after  digeffion  ;  or  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  aliment,  mixed  with  the  bile,  faliva,  and  other  fluids. 

Urine  and  the  feces  are  the  grofs  excrements  that  are 
difeharged  out  of  the  bladder  or  belly.  Other  excre¬ 
ments  are  the  various  *humours  that  are  fecreted  from 
the  blood  through  the  different  ffrainers  in  the  body, 
and  which  ferve  for  feveral  ufes ;  fuch  as  the  faliva, 
fweat,  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  lymph,  the  femen, 
nails,  the  hair,  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  animals. 

Alchemifts,  who  have  fought  every  where  for  their 
great  work ,  as  they  called  it,  have  particularly  opera¬ 
ted  much  on  the  excrements  of  men  and  other  animals  ; 
but  philofophical  chemiftry  has  acquired  no  know¬ 
ledge  from  all  thefe  alchemical  labours,  from  the  ob- 
feurity  with  which  their  authors  have  defcribed  them. 

The  philofophic  chemifls  have  not  much  examined  ani¬ 
mal  excrements.  Of  thefe,  Homberg  is  the  only  one 
who  has  particularly  analyfed  and  examined  human 
ordure ;  and  this  was  done  to  fatisfy  an  alchemical 
project  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  pretended  that  froni 
this  matter  a  whice  oil  could  be  obtained,  without 
fmell,  and  capable  of  fixing  mercury  into  fllver.  The 
oil  was  found  by  Homberg,  but  mercury  was  not  fix¬ 
ed  by  it. 

H  2 
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Excref cencc  The  labours  of  thi3  able  chemift  were  not,  however, 

H  ufelefs,  like  thofe  of  the  alchemifls ;  becaufe  he  has 
clearly  related  the  experiments  he  made  on  this  matter, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Thefe 
experiments  are  curious,  and  teach  feveral  efTential 
things  concerning  the  nature  of  excrements.  T-here- 
fult  of  thefe  experiments  is  as  follows  :  Frefh  human 
feces,  being  diftilled  to  drynefs  in  a  water  bath,furnifh 
a  clear,  watery,  infipid  liquor,  of  a  difagreeable  fmell, 
but  which  contains  no  volatile  alkali  ;  which  is  a  proof 
that  this  matter,  although  nearly  in  a  putrefactive 
fiate,  is  not  however  putrefied  ;  for  all  fubllances  real¬ 
ly  putrid  furnifh  with  this  degree  of  heat  a  manifeft 
volatile  alkali*.  The  dry  reiiduum  of  the  foregoing 
experiment,  being  di (billed  in  a  retort  with  a  gradua¬ 
ted  fire,  fnrni fhes  a  volatile  alkaline  fpirit  and  fait,  a 
fetid  oil,  and  leaves  a  refiduous  coal.  Thefe  are  the 
fame  fubllances  which  are  obtained  from  all  animal 
matters. 

Human  feces,  diluted  and  lixiviated  in  water,  fur¬ 
nifh  by  filtration  and  evaporation  of  the  water  an  oily 
fait  of  a  nitrous  nature,  which  deflagrates  like  nitre 
upon  ardent  coals,  and  which  inflames  in  clofe  veffels 
when  heated  to  a  certain  degree.  This  fame  matter 
yielded  to  Homberg,  who  treated  it  by  a  complete 
fermentation  or  putrefadion,  excited  by  a  digellion 
during  40  days  in  a  gentle  water-bath  heat,  and  who 
afterwards  diftilled  it,  an  oil  without  colour,  and  with¬ 
out  bad  fmell,  and  fuch  as  he  endeavoured  to  find  ; 
but  which  did  not,  as  we  faid  before,  fix  mercury  into 
filver. 

EXCRESCENCE,  in  furgery,  denotes  every  pre¬ 
ternatural  tumour  which  arifes  upon  the  fkin,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  wart  or  tubercle.  If  they  are  born  with 
a  perfon,  as  they  frequently  are,  they  are  called  navi 
materni ,  or  marks  from  the  mother  ;  but  if  the  tu¬ 
mour  is  large,  fo  as  to  depend  from  the  Rein,  like  a 
jflefhy  mafs,  it  is  then  called  a  far  coma .  See  Surgery. 

EXCRETION,  or  Secretion,  in  medicine,  a  re¬ 
paration  of  forae  fluid,  mixed  with  the  blood,  by  means 
of  the  glands.  Excretions,  by  which  we  mean  thofe 
that  evacuate  fuperfluous  and  heterogeneous  humours, 
purify  the  mafs  of  blood  :  the  humours  which  are  ge¬ 
nerated  in  the  blood  are  excreted  by  the.  glands,  and 
are  replaced  by  a  fufficient  quantity  of  aliment. 

EXCRETORY,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  little  duds  or  veffels,  deflined  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  fluid,  fecreted  in  certain  glandules,  and  other 
vifeera,  for  the  excretion  of  it  in  the  appropriated 
pieces  • 

EXCUBLE,  in  antiquity,  the  watches  and  guards 
kept  in  the  day  by  the  Roman  foldiers.  They  are 
eontradiftinguifhed  from  the  vigilia  which  were  kept 
In  the  night.  The  excubia  were  placed  either  at  the 
gates  and  entrenchments  or  in  the  camp  ;  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  there  was  allowed  a  whole  manipulus  to  attend  be¬ 
fore  the  praforiumy  and  four  foldiers  to  the  tent  of 
every  tribune.  The  excubia  at  the  gates  of  the  camp, 
and  at  the  entrenchments,  were  properly  czWe&Jlat  tones. 
One  company  of  foot  and  one  troop  of  horfe  were  af- 
figned  to  each  of  the  four  gates  every  day.  To  de- 
fert  their  poll,  or  abandon  their  corps  of  guards,  was 
an  unpardonable  crime. 

The  triarii,  as  the  moft  honourable  order  of  foldiers, 
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were  excufed  from  the  ordinary  watches ;  yet  being 
placed  oppofite  to  the  equites ,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
an  eye  over  them.  Erecutho, 

Letters  of  EXCULPATION,  in  Scots  law,  a  — 
writ  or  fummons  iffued  by  authority  of  the  court  of 
juiliciary,  at  the  infiance  of  a  pannel,  for  citing  wit- 
neffes  to  prove  his  defences,  or  his  objections  to  any  of 
the  jury  or  witneffes  cited  againfi  him. 

EXCUSATT,  in  church  hi fiory,  a  term  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  flaves,  who  flying  to  any  church  for  fanduary, 
were  excufed  and  pardoned  by  their  mailers;  but  thefe 
were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  that  purpofe  before 
they  could  have  them  again  ;  and,  if  they  broke  the 
oath,  they  were  punifhed  and  fined  as  perfons  guilty 
of  perjury. 

EXEAT,  in  church-difcipline,  a  Latin  term,  ufed 
for  a  permiflion  which  a  bifhop  grants  a  priefi  to  go 
out  of  his  diocefe  ;  or  an  abbot  to  a  religious  to  go 
out  of  his  monaftery. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral  great  fchools  for 
leave  given  a  fcholar  or  ftudent  to  go  out.  His  mailer 
has  given  him  an  exeat. 

EXECRATION,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punifh- 
ment,  confuting  of  direful  curfes  and  marks  of  infamy : 
fuch  was  that  ufed  againfi  Philip  king  of  Macedon 
by  the  Athenians.  A  general  aflembly  of  the  people 
being  called,  they  made  a  decree,  that*  all  the  itatues 
and  images  of  that  king,  and  of  all  his  anceftors,  fhould 
be  demolifhed,  and  their  very  name  razed  ;  that  all 
the  feftivals,  facred  rites,  priefts,  and  whatever  elfe  had 
been  inftituted  in  honour  of  him,  fhould  be  profaned; 
that  the  very  places  where  there  had  been  any  monu¬ 
ment  or  infeription  to  his  honour,  fhould  be  detefiable ; 
that  nothing  fhould  be  fet  up,  or  dedicated  in  them, 
which  could  be  done  in  clean  places  ;  and,  lafily,  that 
the  priells,  as  often  as  they  prayed  for  the  Athenian 
people,  allies,  armies,  and  fleets,  fhould  as  many  times 
detefi  and  execrate  Philip,  his  children,  kingdom,  land 
and  fea  forces,  and  the  whole  race  and  name  of  the 
Macedonians. 

At  the  taking  and  demolifhing  of  cities,  it  was 
ufual  amongll  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  curfes  upon,  and  load  with  direful  execrations* 
the  rebuilders  of  them. 

EXECUTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  ad  of  ac- 
complifhing,  iinifhirg,  or  atchieving  any  thing. 

Execution,  in  law,  the  completing  or  finifhing 
fome  ad,  as  of  judgment,  deed,  &c.  and  it  ufually  fig- 
nifies  the  obtaining  pofTeffion  of  any  thing  recovered 
by  judgment  of  law. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves,  that  there  are  two  forts 
of  executions:  the  one  final;  and  the  other  a  quoufque, 
that  tends  to  an  end.  An  execution  final,  is  that  which 
makes  money  of  the  defendant’s  goods  ;  or  extends  to 
his  lands,  and  delivers  them  to  the  plaintiff,  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  fame  in  fatisfadion  ;  and  this  is  the  end  of 
the  fuit,  and  the  whole  that  the  king’s  writ  requires  to 
be  done.  The  writ  of  execution  with  a  quoufque,  tho’ 
it  tends  to  an  end,  yet  is  not  final,  as  in  the  cafe  of  & 
capias  adfatlfac.  where  the  defendant’s  body  is  to  be 
taken,  in  order  that  the  plaintiff  may  be  fatisfied  for 
his  debt.  See  Capias. 

Executions  are  either  in  perfonal,  real,  or  mixed  acr 
tions.  In  a  perfonal  adion,  the  execution  may  be  made 
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three  ways,  viz.  by  the  writ  of  capias  ad fatls faciendum, 
againfl  the  body  of  the  defendant  ;  fieri  facias ,  againfl 
his  goods  ;  or  elegit,  againfl  his  lands.  See  Fieri  Facias 
and  Elegit. 

In  a  real  and  mixed  aflion,  the  execution  is  by  writ 
See  Ha-  of  habere  facias  fafinam.  and  habere  pojfejfionem .*  Writs 
of  execution  bind  the  property  of  goods  only  from  the 
time  of  delivery  of  the  writ  to  the  fheriff ;  but  the 
land  is  bound  from  the  day  of  the  judgment  obtained  : 
and  here  the  fale  of  any  goods  for  valuable  confidera- 
tion,  after  a  judgment,  and  before  the  execution  award¬ 
ed,  will  be  good.  It  is  otherwife  as  to  lands,  of  which 
execution  may  be  made,  even  on  a  purchafe  after  the 
judgment,  though  the  defendant  fell  fueh  laud  before 
execution.  Likewife,  fheriffs  may  deliver  in  execution 
all  the  lands  whereof  others  fhall  be  feifed  in  truft  for 
him,  againfl  whom  execution  is  had  on  a  judgment,  &c. 

When  any  judgment  is  figned,  the  execution  may 
be  taken  out  immediately  thereon  ;  but  if  it  be  not  if- 
fued  within  a  year  and  a  day  after,  where  there  is  no 
fault  in  the  defendant,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  injunction, 
writ  of  error,  &c.  there  mull  be  a  fcire  facias ,  to  re¬ 
vive  the  judgment  ;  though,  if  the  plaintiff  fues  out 
any  writ  of  execution  within  the  year,  he  may  continue 
it  after  the  year  is  expired.  After  judgment  againfl 
the  defendant,  in  an  action  wherein  fpecial  bail  is  given, 
the  plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to  have  execution  againfl  fuch 
defendant,  or  againfl  his  bail  :  but  this  is  underftood 
where  the  defendant  does  not  render  himfelf,  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  in  fafeguard  of  the  bail :  and  execution 
may  not  regularly  be  fued  forth  againfl  a  bail,  till  a 
default  is  returned  againfl  the  principal:  alfo  if  the 
plaintiff  takes  the  bail,  he  (hall  never  take  the  principal. 
It  is  held  that  an  execution  may  be  executed  after  the 
death  of  the  defendant:  for  his  executor,  being  privy 
thereto,  is  liable  as  well  as  the  teflator.  Tne  execu¬ 
tor  is  an  entire  thing,  fo  that  he  who  begins  mufl  end 
it :  therefore,  a  new  fheriff  may  diflrain  an  old  one,  to 
fell  the  goods  feized  on  a  diflringas,  and  to  bring  the 
money  into  court. 

u  Execution,  in  criminal  cafes,  the  completion  of 

human  punifhment.  This  follows  judgment  j- ;  and 
mufl  in  all  cafes,  capital  as  well  as  otherwife,  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  legal  officer,  the  fheriff  or  his  deputy  ; 
whofe  warrant  for  fo  doing  was  anciently  by  precept 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  judge,  as  it  is  ftill  prac- 
tifed  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  fleward,  upon  the 
execution  of  a  peer:  though,  in  the  court  of  the  peers 
in  parliament,  it  is  done  by  writ  from  the  king.  Af¬ 
terwards  it  was  eflablifhed,  that  in  cafe  of  life,  the 
judge  may  command  execution  to  be  done  without  any 
writ.  And  now  the  ufage  is,  for  the  judge  to  fign  the 
kalendar  or  lift  of  all  the  prifoners  names,  with  their 
feparate  judgments  in  the  margin,  which  is  left  with 
the  fheriff.  As,  for  a  capital  felony,  it  is  written  op- 
pofite  to  the  prifoner’s  name,  “  let  him  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  formerly,  in  the  days  of  Latin  and  abbre¬ 
viation,  “  fuf  per  col IP9  for  “  fufpendatur  per  collum.” 
And  this  is  the  only  warrant  that  the  fheriff  lias  for 
fo  material  an  act  as  taking  away  the  life  of  another. 
It  may  certainly  afford  matter  of  fpeeulation,  that  in 
civil  caufes  there  fliould  be  fuch  a  variety  of  writs  of 
execution  to  recover  a  trifling  debt,  iffued  in  the  king’s 
name,  and  under  the  feal  of  the  court,  without  which 
the.  fheriff  cannot  legally  flir  one  ilep ;  and  yet  that  the 
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execution  of  a  man,  the  moft  important  and  terrible  Execution, 
talk  of  any,  fhould  depend  upon  a  marginal  note.  Y— "■ * 

The  fheriff,  upon  receipt  of  his  warrant,  is  to  do 
execution  within  a  convenient  time;  which  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  alfo  left  at  large.  In  London,  indeed,  a  more  fo- 
lemn  and  becoming  exactnefs  is  ufed,  both  as  to  the 
warrant  of  execution  aad  the  time  of  executing  there¬ 
of  :  for  the  recorder,  after  reporting  to  the  king  in 
perfon  the  cafe  of  the  feveral  prifoners,  and  receiving 
his  royal  pleafure,  that  the  law  muft  take  its  courfe, 
iffues  his  warrant  to  the  fheriffs,  directing  them  to  do 
execution  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  affigned.  And 
in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  if  the  prifoner  be  tried- 
at  die  bar,  or  brought  there  by  habeas  corpus ,  a  rule 
is  made  for  liis  execution  ;  either  fpecifying  the  time 
and  place,  or  leaving  it  to  the  difcietion  of  the  fheriff. 

And,  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  flatute  25  Geo.  II. 
c.  37.  it  is  enabled  that,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  judge 
fhall  in  his  fentence  direct  execution  to  be  performed 
on  the  next  day  but  one  after  fentence  pafftd.  But, 
otherwife,  the  time  and  place  of  execution  are  by  law 
no  part  of  the  judgment.  It  has  been  well  obferved, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  punifhment 
fhould  follow  the  crime  as  early  as  poffible  ;  that  the 
profpect  of  gratification  or  advantage^  which  tempts  a 
man  to  commit  the  crime,  fhould  inftantly  awake  the 
attendant  idea  of  punifhment.  Delay  of  execution 
ferves  only  to  feparate  thefe  ideas;  and  then  the  exe^ 
cution  itfelf  affects  the  minds  of  the  fpectators  rather 
as  a  terrible  fight,  than  as  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  tranfgreffion. 

The  fheriff  cannot  alter  the  manner  of  the  execution, 
by  fubftitnting  one  death  for  another,  without  being 
guilty  of  felony  himfelf.  It  is  held  alfo  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  even  the  king 
cannot  change  the  punifhment  of  the  law,  by  altering 
the  hanging  or  burning  into  beheading;  though,  when 
beheading  is  part  of  the  fentence,  the  king  may  remit 
the  reft.  And,  notwithftanding  fome  examples  to  the 
contrary,  Sir  Edward  Coke  ftoutly  maintains,  that 
judicandum  efl  le gibus,  non  exemplis.  But  others  have 
thought,  and  more  juftly,  that  this  prerogative,  being 
founded  in  mercy,  and  immemorially  exercifed  by  the 
crown,  is  part  of  the  common  law>  For  hitherto,  in 
every  inftance,  all  thefe  exchanges  have  been  for  more 
merciful  kinds  of  death  ;  and  how  far  this  may  alfo 
fall  within  the  king’s  power  of  granting  conditional 
pardons  f viz.  by  remitting  a  fevere  kind  of  death,  on 
condition  that  the  criminal  fubmits  to  a  milder)  is  a 
matter  that  may  bear  confideration.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  when  Lord  Stafford  was  executed  for  the  popifh 
plot  in  the  reign  of  King*  Charles  II.  the  then  fheriffs 
of  London,  having  received  the  king’s  writ  for  be¬ 
heading  him,  petitioned  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  for  a 
command  or  order  from  their  lofdfhips,  how  the  faid 
judgment  fhould  be  executed:  for,  he  being  profecuted 
by  impeachment,  they  entertained  a  notion  (which  is 
faid  to  have  been  countenanced  by  Lord  Ruffel),  that 
the  king  could  not  pardon  any  part  of  the  fentence. 

The  lords  re folved,  that  the  fcruples  of  the  fheriffs 
were  unnecefiary  ;  and  declared,  that  the  king’s  writ 
ought  to  be  obeyed.  Difappointed  of  raifing  a  flame 
in  that  affembly,  they  immediatelyfignified  totheHoufe 
of  Commons  by  one  of  the  members,  t  hat  they  were  not 
fatisfied  as  to  the  power  of  the  faid  writ.  That  houfe 
1 .  took;, 
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Execution  took  two  days  to  confider  of  it  ;  and  then  fullenly  re-  for  fuch  buildings  as  were  dillin&  from  the  main  body  Exegifu 

Ex^rse.  f°Ned,  that  the  houfe  was  content  that  the  fheriff  do  of  the  churches,  and  yet  within  the  limits  of  the  church  ^xercjfe 

w— execute  Lord  Stafford  by  fevering  his  head  from  his  taken  in  its  largeft  fenfe.  Among  the  exedrse  the  chief 
body.  It  is  farther  related,  that  when  afterwards  the  was  the  Baptistery. 

fame  Lord  Ruffel  was  condemned  for  high  treafon  up-  EXEGESIS,  a  difeourfe  by  way  of  explanation  or 
on  indi&ment/the  king,  while  he  remitted  the  igno-  comment  upon  any  fubjed.  In  the  Scotch  univerfi- 
minious  part  of  the  fentence,  obferved,  “that  his  ties,  there  is  an  exercife  among  the  ftudents  in  divinity, 
Lordfhip  would  now  find  he  was  poffeffed  of  that  pre-  called  an  exegefis ,  in  which  a  queflion  is  ftated  by  the 

rogative,  which  in  the  cafe  of  Lord  Stafford  he  had  refpondent,  who  is  then  oppofed  by  two  or  three  o- 

denied  him.”  One  can  hardly  determine  (at  this  di-  ther  ftudents  in  their  turns  ;  during  which  time  the 
ltance  from  thofe  turbulent  times),  which  moft  to  dif-  profeffor  moderates,  and*  folves  the  difficulties  which 
approve  of,  the  indecent  and  fanguinary  zeal  of  the  the  refpondent  cannot  overcome. 

fubjeft,  or  the  cool  and  cruel  farcafm  of  the  fovercign.  EXEGETES,  (formed  of  «  X  explain,”) 

To  conclude  :  it  is  clear,  that  if,  upon  judgment  to  among  the  Athenians,  perfons  learned  in  the  laws, 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  is  dead,  the  criminal  be  whom  the  judges  ufed  to  confult  in  capital  caufes. 
hot  thoroughly  killed,  but  revives,  the  fheriff  muff  EXEGETICA,  in  algebra,  the  art  of  finding,  ei- 
liang  him  again.  For  the  former  hanging  was  no  ex-  ther  in  numbers  or  lines,  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  a 
ecution  of  the  fentence;  and,  if  a  falfe  tendernefs  were'  problem,  according  as  the  problem  is  either  numerical 
to  be  indulged  in  fuch  cafes,  a  multitude  of  collufions  or  geometrical. 

might  enfue*  Nay,  even  while  abjurations  were  in  EXEMPLAR,  a  model,  or  original,  to  be  imita- 
force,  fuch  a  criminal,  fo  reviving,  was  not  allowed  to  ted,  or  copied.  See  Model. 

take  fan&uary  and  abjure  the  realm;  but  his  fleeing  to  Exemplar  alfo  denotes  the  idea,  or  image,  concei- 
fandtuary  was  held  an  efcape  in  the  officer.  ved  or  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  artift,  whereby  he 

Execution,  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  See  Law,  conducts  his  work.  Such  is  the  idea  of  Caefar,  which 
Part  III.  n°  clxxxv.  52.  clxxxvi.  15.  a  painter  has  in  his  mind  when  he  goes  to  make  a  pic- 

Ex ecution,  in  the  French  mufic,  is  ufed  to  de-  ture  of  Caefar. 
note  the  manner  of  finging,  or  of  the  performance  of  EXEMPLIFICATION  of  letters  Patent ,  denotes 
a  fong.  “  As  to  the  manner  of  finging,  called  in  an  exampler,  or  copy  of  letters  patent,  made  from 
France  execution ,  no  nation  may,  with  any  probabi-  the  inrolmeiTt  thereof,  and  fealed  with  the  great  feal 
lity,  difpute  it  with  the  French.  If  the  French,  of  England.  Such  exemplifications  are  as  effe&ual  to 
by  their  commerce  with  the  Italians,  have  gained  a  be  fhowed,  or  pleaded,  as  the  letters  patent  themfelves. 
bolder  compofition,  the  Italians  have  made  their  ad-  EXEMPTION,  in  law,  a  privilege  to  be  free  from 
vantage  of  the  French,  in  learning  of  them  a  more  feme  fervice  or  appearance :  thus,  barons  and  peers  of 
polite,  moving,  and  exquifite  execution.”  St  Evre-  the  realm  are,  on  account  of  their  dignity,  exempted 
mond.  from  being  fworn  upon  inquefts  ;  and  knights,  cleigy- 

EXECUTIVE  power.  The  fupreme  executive  men,  and  others,  from  appearing  at  the  fheriff’s  turn, 
power  of  thefe  kingdoms  is  veiled  by  our  laws  in  a  Perfons  of  70  years  of  age,  apothecaries,  &c.  are  alfo 
jingle  perfon,  the  king  or  queen  for  the  time  being,  bylaw  exempted  from  ferving  on  juries  ;  and  juftices  of 
See  the  article  King.  the  peace,  attorneys,  &c.  from  parifh-offices. 

The  executive  power,  in  this  ftate,  hath  a  right  to  EXERCISE,  among  phyficians,  fuch  an  agitation 
a  negative  in  parliament,  1.  e.  to  refufe  aflent  to  any  of  the  body  as  produces  falutary  effects  in  the  animal 
adts  offered  ;  otherwife  the  other  two  branches  of  le-  economy. 

giflative  power  would,  or  might,  become  defpotic.  Exercife  may  be  faid  to  be  either  adlive  or  paffive. 

EXECUTOR,  a  perfon  nominated  by  a  teftator,  to  The  adtive  is  walking,  hunting,  dancing,  playing  at 
take  care  to  fee  his  will  and  teflament  executed  or  per-  bowls,  and  the  like  ;  as  alfo  ipeaking,  and  other  la- 
formed,  and  his  effedts  difpofed  of  according  to  the  bour  of  the  body  and  mind.  The  paffive  is  riding  in 

tenor  of  the  will.  See  Law.  a  coach,  on  horfeback,  or  in  any  other  manner.  Ex- 

Exkcutor,  inScots  law,  fignifies  either  the  perfon  ercife  may  be  continued  to  a  beginning  of  wearinefs, 
intitled  to  fucceed  to  the  moveable  eftate  of  one  decea-  and  ought  to  be  ufed  before  dinner  in  a  pure  light 
fed,  or  who  by  law  or  fpecial  appointment  is  intrufted  air  ;  for  which  reafon,  journeys,  and  going  into  the 
with  the  adminiftration  of  it.  country,  contribute  greatly  to  preferve  and  re-ellablifh 

EXECUTORY,  in  law,  is  where  an  eftate  in  fee,  health, 
that  is  made  by  deed  or  fine,  is  to  be  executed  after-  Exercife  increafes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  atte- 
wards  by  entry,  livery,  or  writ.  Leafes  for  years,  an-  nuatts  and  divides  the  fluids,  and  promotes  a  regular 
nuities,  conditions,  &c.  are  termed  inheritances  execu -  perfpiration,  as  well  as  a  due  fecretion  of  all  the  hu- 
tory .  mours  ;  for  it  accelerates  the  animal  fpirfts,  and  facili- 

EXECUTRY,  in  Scots  law,  is  the  moveable  eftate  tates  their  diftribution  into  all  the  fibres  of  the  body, 
falling  to  the  executor.  Under  executry,  or  moveables,  ftrengthens  the  parts,  creates  an  appetite,  and  helps 

is  comprehended  every  thing  that  moves  itfelf,  or  can  digeftion.  Whence  it  arifes,  that  thofe  who  accuftom 

be  moved  ;  fuch  as  corns,  cattle,  furniture,  ready  mo-  themfelves  to  exercife  are  generally  veiy  robu ft,  and 
ney,  &c.  feldom  fubjedt  to  difeafes. 

EXEDRJE,  in  antiquity’,  denoted  halls  with  many  Boerhaave  recommends  bodily  exercife  in  difeafes 
feats,  where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  men  of  a  weak  and  lax  fibre.  By  riding  on  horfeback,  fays 
of  learning,  met  for  difeourfe  and  deputation.  The  his  commentator,  the  pendulous  vifeera  of  the  abdo- 
m>rds  occurs  in  ecclefiaftical  writers  a3  a  general  name  men  are  fhaken  every  moment,  and  gently  rubbed  as 
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xercife.  it  were  one  againft  another,  while  in  the  mean  time  the 
pure  air  afts  on  the  lungs  with  greater  force.  But  it 
is  to  be  obferved  that  a  weak  man  fhould  not  ride  with 
a  full  ftomach,  but  either  before  dinner,  or  after  the 
digeftion  is  near  finiflied  ;  for  when  the  ftomach  is  dif- 
tended,  weak  people  do  not  bear  thefe  concuflions  of 
the  horfe  without  difficulty  ;  but  when  the  primae  viae 
are  near  empty,  the  remaining  feces  are  difeharged  by 
this  concuffion.  Sailing  in  a  (hip  is  alfo  an  exercife  of 
great  ufe  to  weak  people.  If  the  veffel  moves  with  an 
even  motion,  by  increafing  perfpiration  it  ufually  ex¬ 
cites  a  wonderful  alacrity,  creates  an  appetite,  and  pro¬ 
motes  digeftion.  Thefe  exercifes  are  more  efpecially 
ferviceable  to  weak  people;  but,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
the  body  by  mufcular  motion,  running,  and  bodily  ex¬ 
ercifes,.  are  to  be  ufed.  In  thefe  we  fhould  begin  with 
the  moll  gentle,  fuch  as  walking,  and  increafe  it  by 
degrees  till  we  come  to  running.  Thofe  exercifes  of  the 
body  are  moie  efpecially  ferviceable  which  give  delight 
to  the  mind  at  the  fame  time,  as  tennis,  fencing,  &c.; 
for  which  reafon,  the  wifdom  of  antiquity  appointed 
rewards  for  thofe  who  excelled  in  thefe  gymnaftic  ex¬ 
ercifes,  that  by  this  means  the  bodies  of  their  youth 
might  be  hardened  for  warlike  toils. 

As  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health  than  mode¬ 
rate  exercife,  fo  violent  exercife  diffipates  the  fpirits, 
weakens  the  body,  deftroys  the  elafticity  of  the  fibres, 
and  exhaufts  the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  acute  and  mortal  fevers  often  arife  from  too 
violent  exercife  of  the  body  ;  for  the  motion  of  the 
venous  blood  towards  the  heart  being  quickened  by  the 
contraction  of  the  mufcles,  and  the  veins  being  thus 
depleted,  the  arteries  more  eafily  propel  their  contain¬ 
ed  humours  through  the  fmalleft  extremities  into  the 
now  lefs  refilling  veins  ;  and  therefore  the  velocity  of 
the  circulation  will  be  increafed  through  all  the  veffels. 
But  this  cannot  be  performed  without  applying  the 
humours  oftener,  or  in  a  greater  quantity,  to  the  fe- 
cretory  organs  in  the  fame  time,  whence  the  more 
fluid  parts  of  the  blood  will  be  diffipated,  and  what  re¬ 
mains  will  be  infpiffated  ;  and  by  the  greater  aftion  of 
the  veffels  upon  their  contained  fluids,  and  of  the  re¬ 
ading  fluids  upon  the  veffels,  the  blood  acquires  an  in¬ 
flammatory  denfity.  Add  to  this,  that  by  the  violent 
attrition  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  together  with  the 
heat  thence  arifing,  all  the  humours  will  incline  to  a 
greater  acrimony,  and  the  falts  and  oils  of  the  blood 
will  become  more  acrid  and  volatile.  Hence,  fays  Boer- 
liaave,  thofe  fevers  which  arife  from  too  much  exercife 
or  motion,  are  cured  by  reft  of  body  and  mind,  with 
fuch  aliments  and  medicines  as  moiften,  dilute,  and  fof- 
ten  or  allay  acrimony. 

The  exercife  of  a  foldier  in  camp,  confidered  as  con¬ 
ducive  to  health,  Dr  Pringle  diilinguiffies  into  three 
heads;  the  firft  relating  to  his  duty,  the  fecond  to  his 
living  more  commodiotifly,  and  the  third  to  his  diver¬ 
sions.  The  firft,  confifting  chiefly  in  the  exercife  of 
his  arms,  will  be  no  lefs  the  means  of*  preferving  health 
than  of  making  him  expert  in  his  duty  :  and  frequent 
returns  of  this,  early,  and  before  the  fun  grows  hot, 
will  be  made  more  advantageous  than  repeating  it  feh 
dorn,  and  (laying  out  long  at  a  time  ;  for  a  camp  af¬ 
fording  little  convenience  for  refrefhment,  all  unnecef- 
fary  fatigue  is  to  be  avoided.  As  to  the  fecond  article, 
cutting  boughs  for  (hading  the  tents,  making  trenches 
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round  them  for  carrying  off  the  water,  airing  the  draw, 
cleaning  their  clothes  and  accoutrements,  and  affifting^ 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  mefs,  ought  to  be  rio  difagree- 
able  exercife  to  the  men  for  fome  part  of  the  day.  Laft- 
ly,  as  to  diverfions,  the  men  muft  be  encouraged  to 
them  either  by  the  example  of  their  officers,  or  by 
fmall  premiums  to  thofe  who  fhall  excel  in  any  kind  of 
fports  as  fhall  be  judged  moft  conducive  to  health  :  but 
herein  great  caution  is  neceffary,  not  to  allow  them  to 
fatigue  themfelves  too  much,  efpecially  in  hot  weather 
or  fickly  times  ;  but  above  all,  that  their  cloaths  be 
kept  dry,  w'et  clothes  being  the  moft  frequent  caufes 
of  camp-difeafes. 

Exercise,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  ranging  a  body 
of  foldiers  in  form  of  battle,  and  making  them  perforin 
the  feveral  motions  and  military  evolutions  with  diffe¬ 
rent  management  of  their  arms,  in  order  to  make  them 
expert  therein.  See  alfo  Words  of  Command. 

Exercise,  in  the  royal  navy,  is  the  preparatory 
praftice  of  managing  the  artillery  and  fmall  arms,  in 
order  to  make  the  {hip’s  crew  perfeftly  (killed  therein, 
fo  as  to  direft  its  execution  fuccefsfully  in  the  time 
of  battle. 

The  exercife  of  the  great  guns  was,  till  lately,  very- 
complicated,  and  abounding  with  fuperfluities,  in  our. 
navy,  as  well  as  all  others.  The  following  method 
was  then  fuccefsfully  introduced  by  an  officer  of  dU~ 
ftinguiflied  abilities. 

i  ft,  Silence. 

2d,  Caft  loofe  your  guns. 

3d,  Level  your  guns. 

4th,  Take  out  your  tompions. 

5th,  Run  out  your  guns. 

6th,  Prime. 

7th,  Point  your  guns. 

8th,  Fire. 

9th,  Spunge  your  guns. 

1  oth,  Load  with  cartridge. 

I  1  tli,  Shot  your  guns. 

1 2th,  Put  in  your  tompions. . 

13th,  Houfe  your  guns. 

14  th,  Secure  your  guns. 

Upon  beat-to-arms  (every  body  having  immediately' 
repaiied  to  their  quarters)  the  midfliipman  command¬ 
ing  a  number  of  guns,  is  to  fee  that  they  are  not  with¬ 
out  every  neceffary  article,  as  (at  every  gun)  a  fpunge, . 
powder-horn,  with  its  priming  wires,  and  a  fuffieient 
quantity  of  powder,  crow',  hand  fpike,  bed,  quoin, 
train-tackle,  &c.  fending  without  delay  for  a  fupply  of 
any  thing  that  may  be  amiffing  ;  and  for  the  greater 
certainly  of  not  overlooking  any  deficiency,  he  is  to 
give  drift  orders  to  each  captain  under  him,  to  make 
the  like  examination  at  his  refpeftive  gun,  and  to  take 
care  that  every  requifite  is  in  a  ferviceable  condition, 
which  he  is  to  report  accordingly.  And  (belides  the  ' 
other  advantages  of  this  regulation)  for  the  dill  more 
certain  and  fpeedy  account  being  taken  upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  the  midfliipman  is  to  give  each  man  his  charge 
at  quarters  (as  expreffed  in  the  form  of  the  monthly 
report),  who  is  to  fearch  for  his  particular  implements, 
and,  not  finding  them,  is  immediately  to  acquaint  his  > 
captain,  that,  upon  his  report  to  the  midfliipman,  they 
may  be  replaced. 

The  man  who  takes  care  of  the  powder  is  to  place 
himfelf  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  deck  from  that 

where 
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Esetcifa.  where  we  engage,  except  when  fighting  both  fides  at 
'  ■"»  "  once,  when  he  is  to  be  amid-fhips.  He  is  not. to  fuf- 
fer  any  other  man  to  take  a  cartridge  from  him  but 
he  who  is  appointed  to  fei  ve  the  gun  with  that  article, 
either  ill  time  of  a  real  engagement  or  at  exercife. 

Lanthorns  are  not  to  be  brought  to  quarters  in  the 
night,  until  the  midfhipman  gives  his  orders  for  fo  do¬ 
ing  to  the  perfon  he  charges  with  that  article.  Every 
tiling-being  in  its  place,  and  not  the  leaft  lumber  in  the 
way  of  the  guns,  the  exercife  begins  with, 

1.  “  Silence.”  At  this  word  every  one  is  to  ob- 
ferve  a  filent  attention  to  the  officers. 

2.  “  Call  loofe  your  guns.”  The  muzzle  ladling 
is  to  be  taken  off  from  the  guns,  and  (being  coiled  up 
in  a  fmall  compafs)  is  to  be  made  faff  to  the  eye-bolt 
above  the  port.  The  ladiing-tackles  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  caff  loofe,  and  middle  of  the  breeching  feized  to 
the  thimble  of  the  pomillion.  The  .fpunge  to  be  taken 
down,  and,  with  the  crow,  hand-fpike,  &c.  laid  upon 
the  deck  by  the  gun.  N.  B.  When  prepared  for  en¬ 
gaging  an  enemy,  the  feizing  within  the  clinch  of  the 
breeching  is  to  be  cut,  that  the  gun  may  come  fuffi- 
ciently  within-board  for  loading,  and  that  the  force  of 
the  recoil  may  be  more  fpent  before  it  a£ts  upon  the 
breeching. 

3.  «  Level  your  guns.”  The  breech  of  your  me- 

tal  is  to  be  raifed  fo  as  to  admit  the  foot  of  the  bed’s 
being  placed  upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  carriage,  with 
the  quoin  upon  the  bed,  both  their  ends  being  even 
one  with  the  other.  N.  B.  When  levelled  for  firing, 
the  bed  is  to  be  ladled  to  the  bolt  which  fupports  the 
inner  end  of  it,  that  it  may  not  be  thrown  out  of  its 
place  by  the  violence  of  the  gun’s  motion  when  hot 
with  frequent  difeharges.  .  . 

4.  “  Take  out  your  tompions.”  1  he  tompion  is 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  gun’s  mouth,  and  left  hanging 

by  its  laniard.  ,  ,  ,  , 

c.  “  Run  out  your  guns.”  With  the  tackles  hook¬ 
ed  to  the  upper  bolts  of  the  carriage,  the  gun  is  to 
be  bowfed  out  as  clofe  as  poflible,  without  the  affift- 
auce  of  crows  or  hand-fpikes  ;  taking  care  at  the  fame 
time  to  keep  the  breeching  clear  of  the  trucks,  by 
hauling  it  through  the  rings ;  it  is  then  to  be  bent  fo 
as  to  run  clear  when  the  gun  is  fired.  When  the  gun 
is  out,  the  tackle-falls  are  to  be  laid  along-fide  the  car¬ 
riages  in  neat  fakes,  that,  when  the  gun  by  recoiling 
overhauls  them,  they  may  not  be  fubjeft  to  get  foul,  as 
thev  would  if  in  a  common  coil. 

6.  “  Prime.”  If  the  cartridge  is  to  be  pierced 
with  the  priming-wire,  and  the  vent  filled  with  pow¬ 
der,  the  pan  alfo  is  to  be  filled;  and  the  flat  fpace,  ha- 
ving  a  fcore  through  it  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  is  to  be 
covered,  and  this  part  of  the  priming  is  to  be  bruifed 
with  the  round  part  of  the  horn.  The  apron  is  to  be 
laid  over,  and  the  horn  hung  up  out  of  danger  from  the 
flafli  of  the  priming. 

7.  “  Point  your  guns.”  At  this  command  the  gun 
is  in  the  tirft  place,  to  be  elevated  to  the  height  of 
the  object,  by  means  of  the  fide-fights  ;  and  then  the 
perfon  pointing  is  to  dire  ft  his  fire  by  the  upper  fight, 
having  a  crow  on  one  fide  and  a  hand-fpike  on  the  o- 
ther,  to  heave  the  gun  by  his  dire&ion  till  he  catches 

the  obteft.  .  . 

N.  B.  The  men  who  heave  the  gun  for  pointing  are 
to  ft  and  between  the  fliip’s  fide  and  their  crows  or 
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hand-fpikes,  to  efcape  the  injury  they  might  otherwife  Exercife. 
receive  from  their  being  {truck  againil  them,  or  fplin- 
tered  by  a  fhot ;  and  the  man  who  attends  the  captain 
with  a  match  is  to  bring  it  at  the  word,  u  Point  your 
guns,”  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee  oppofite  the  train- 
truck  of  the  carriage,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  to  be 
able  to  touch  the  priming,  is  to  turn  his  head  from  the 
gun,  and  keep  blowing  gently  upon  the  lighted  match 
to  keep  it  clear  from  afhes.  And  as  the  miffing  of  an 
enemy  in  a&ion,  by  negledf  or  want  of  coolnefs,  is 
mod  inexcufable,  it  is  particularly  recommended  to 
have  the  people  thoroughly  inftnnfted  in  pointing  well, 
and  taught  to  know  the  ill  confequences  of  not  ta¬ 
king  proper  means  to  hit  their  mark  ;  wherefore  they 
ffiould  be  made  to  elevate  their  guns  to  the  utmofl 
nicety,  and  then  to  point  with  the  fame  exa&nefs, 
having  caught  the  objedd  through  the  upper  fight.  At 
the  word, 

8.  “  Fire.”  The  match  is  inftantly  to  be  put  to  the 
bruifed  part  of  the  priming ;  and  when  the  gun  is  dif- 
charged,  the  vent  is  to  be  clofed,  in  order  to  fmother 
any  fpark  of  fire  that  may  remain  in  the  chamber  of 
the  gun  ;  and  the  man  who  fpunges  is  immediately  to 
place  himfelf  by  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  in  readinefs ; 
when,  at  the  next  word, 

9.  “  Spunge  your  gun.”  The  fpunge  is  do  be  ram¬ 
med  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  then 
twifted  round,  to  extinguifh  effe&ually  any  remains  of 
fire  ;  and,  when  drawn  out,  to  be  {truck  againft  the 
out-fide  of  the  muzzle,  to  ffiake  off  any  fparks  or  feraps 
of  the  cartridge  that  may  have  come  out  with  it;  and 
next,  its  end  is  to  be  ffiifted  ready  for  loading  ;  and 
while  this  is  doing,  the  man  appointed  to  provide  a 
cartridge  is  to  go  to  the  box,  and  by  the  time  the 
fpunge  is  out  of  the  gun,  lie  is  to  have  it  ready  ;  and 
at  the  word, 

10.  “  Load  with  cartridge.”  The  cartridge  (with 
the  bottom  end  firft,  feam  downwards,  and  a  wad 
after  it)  is  to  be  put  into  the  gun,  and  thruft  a  little 
way  within  the  mouth,  when  the  rammer  is  to  be  en¬ 
tered  :  the  cartridge  is  then  to  be  forcibly  rammed 
down  ;  and  the  captain  at  the  fame  time  is  to  keep  his 
priming-wire  in  the  vent,  and,  feeling  the  cartridge, 
is  to  give  the  word  home ,  when  the  rammer  is  to  be 
drawn,  and  not  before.  While  this  is  doing,  the  man 
appointed  to  provide  a  fhot  is  to  provide  one  (or  two, 
according  to  the  order  at  that  time)  ready  at  the 
muzzle,  with  a  wad  likewife  ;  and  when  the  rammer 
is  drawn,  at  the  word, 

IK  "  Shot  your  guns.”  The  fhot  and  wad  upon  it 
are  to  be  put  into  the  gun,  and  thruft  a  little  way 
down,  when  the  rammer  is  to  be  entered  as  before. 

The  fhot  and  wad  are  to  be  rammed  down  to  the  car¬ 
tridge,  and  there  have  a  couple  of  forcible  ftrokes ; 
when  the  rammer  is  to  be  drawn,  and  laid  out  of  the 
way  of  the  guns  and  tackles,  if  the  exercife  or  adfion 
is  continued ;  but  if  it  is  over,  the  fpunge  is  to  be  fe- 
cured  in  the  place  it  is  at  all  times  kept  in. 

12.  “  Put  in  your  tompions.”  The  tonvpions  to  be 
put  into  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon. 

13.  a  Houfe  your  guns.”  The  feizing  is  to  be 
put  on  again  upon  the  clinched  end  of  the  breeching, 
leaving  it  no  flacker  than  to  admit  of  the  guns  being 
houfed  with  eafe.  The  quoin  is  to  be  taken  from  un¬ 
der  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  the  bed,  flill  refting 

upon 
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xcrcile.  upon  die  bolt,  within  the  carriage,  thruft  under,  till 
—V—J  the  foot  of  it  falls  off  the  axle-tree,  leaving  it  to  reft 
upon  the  end  which  proje&s  out  from  the  foot.  The 
metal  is  to  be  let  down  upon  this.  The  gun  is  to  be 
placed  exactly  fquare;  and  the  muzzle  is  to  be  clofe 
to  tile  wood,  in  its  proper  place  for  pafTing  the  muzzle- 
lafhings. 

14.  u  Secure  your  guns.”  n  The  muzzle-lafhings 
mud  firft  be  made  fecure,  and  then  with  one  tackle 
(having  all  its  parts  equally  taught  with  the  breech¬ 
ing)  the  gun  is  to  be  la  died.  The  other  tackle  is  to 
be  bowfed  taught,  and  by  itfeif  made  faft,  that  it  may 
be  ready  to  caft  off  for  lafliing  a  fecond  breeching. 
N.  B.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  hook  the  firft  tackle  to 
the  upper  bolt  of  the  carriage,  that  it  may  not  other- 
wife  obftrutl  the  reeving  of  the  fecond  breeching,  and 
to  give  the  greater  length  to  the  end  part  of  the  fall. 
No  pains  muft  be  fpared  in  bowftng  the  lafhing  very 
taught,  that  the  gun  may  have  the  lead  play  that  is 
poflible,  as  their  being  loofe  may  be  productive  of  very 
dangerous  confequences.  The  quoin,  crow,  and  hand- 
fpike,  are  to  be  put  under  the  gun,  the  powder-horn 
hung  up  in  its  place,  See . 

Being  engaged  at  any  time  when  there  is  a  large 
fwell,  a  rough  fea,  or  in  fquaily  weather,  &c.  as  the 
ftiip  may  be  liable  to  be  fuddenly  much  heeled,  the 
port-tackle  fall  is  to  be  kept  clear,  and  (whenever  the 
working  of  the  gun  will  admit  of  it)  the  man  charged 
with  that  office  is  to  keep  it  in  his  hand  ;  at  the  fame 
time  the  muzzle-lafhing  is  to  be  kept  faft  to  the  ring 
of  the  port,  and,  being  hauled  taught,  is  to  be  faften- 
ed  to  the  eye-bolt  over  the  port-hole,  fo  as  to  be  out 
of  the  gun’s  way  in  firing,  in  order  to  haul  it  in  at  any 
time  of  danger. 

This  precaution  is  not  to  be  omitted,  when  enga¬ 
ging  to  the  windward,  any  more  than  when  to  the  lee¬ 
ward,  thofe  fituations  being  very  fubjedl  to  alter  at  too 
fliort  a  warning. 

A  train -tackle  is  always  to  be  made  ufe  of  with  the 
lee-guns;  and  the  man  ftationed  to  attend  it  is  to  be 
very  careful  in  preventing  the  guns  running  out  at 'an 
improper  time. 

Exercise,  may  alfo  be  applied  with  propriety  to 
the  forming  our  fleets  into  orders  of  failing,  lines  of 
battle,  &c.  an  art  which  the  French  have  termed  evo¬ 
lutions,  or  ta&iques.  In  this  fenfe  exercife  may  be  de¬ 
fined,  the  execution  of  the  movements  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  and  difpofition  of  fleets  occafionally  re¬ 
quire,  and  which  the  feveral  fliips  are  directed  to  per¬ 
form  by  means  of  fignals.  See  Tactics. 

Exercises,  are  alfo  underftood  of  what  young 
gentlemen  learn  in  the  academies  and  riding-fchools, 
fuch  as  fencing,  drawing,  riding  the  great  horfe,  &c. 

How  ufeful,  how  agreeable  foever,  ftudy  may  be  to 
the  mind,  it  is  very  far  from  being  equally  fahitary  to 
theTody.  Every  one  obferves,  that  the  Creator  has 
formed  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  body  and 
the  mind  ;  a  perpetual  a&ion  and  rea&ion,  by  which 
the  body  inftantly  feels  the  diforders  of  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  thofe  of  the  body.  The  delicate  fprings  of 
our  frail  machines  lofe  their  activity  and  become  ener¬ 
vated,  and  the  veffels  are  choaked  by  obfl ructions  when 
we  totally  defift  from  exercife,  and  the  confequences 
neceffarily  affe&  the  brain  :  a  more  ftudious  and  fe- 
Vol.  VII,  Parti. 
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dentary  life  is  therefore  equally  prejudicial  to  the  bo¬ 
dy  and  the  mind.  The  limbs  likewife  become  ft  iff ; 
we  contract  an  aukward  conftrained  manner;  a  certain 
difguftful  air  attends  all  our  a&ions,  and  we  are  very 
near  being  as  difagreeable  to  ourfelves  as  to  others.  An 
inclination  to  ftudy  is  highly  commendable ;  but  it 
ought  not,  however,  to  infpire  us  with  an  averfion  to 
fociety.  The  natural  lot  of  man  is  to  live  among  his 
fellows  :  and  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  our 
birth,  or  our  fttuation  in  life,  there  are  a  thoufand  oc- 
cafions  where  a  man  muft  naturally  defire  to  render 
himfelf  agreeable  ;  to  be  active  and  adroit ;  to  dance 
with  a  grace  ;  to  command  the  fiery  deed  ;  to  defend 
himfelf  again  ft  a  brutal  enemy  ;  to  preferve  his  life  by- 
dexterity  ;  as  by  leaping,  fwimming,  &c.  Many  ra¬ 
tional  caufes  have  therefore  given  rife  to  the  pra&ice  of 
particular  exercifes;  and  the  moft  fagacious  and  bene¬ 
volent  legiflators  have  inftituted,  in  their  academies  and 
univerfities,  proper  methods  of  enabling  youth,  win* 
devote  themfelves  to  ftudy,  to  become  expert  alfo  in 
laudable  exercifes. 

EXERCITOR,  in  Scots  law,  lie  who  employs  a 
fhip  in  trade,  whether  lie  be  owner,  or  only  freights 
her  from  the  owner. 

EXERGES1  A.  See  Oratory,  n°  90. 

EXERGUM,  among  antiquarians,  a  little  fpace 
around  or  without  the  figures  of  a  medal,  left  for  the 
infeription,  cipher,  device,  date,  Sec, 

EXETER,  the  capital  city  of  Devonfhire,  fituated 
on  the  river  Ex,  ten  miles  north  of  the  Britifh  chan¬ 
nel:  W.  Long.  3.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.44.  Anciently  the 
name  of  this  city  was  Ifex ,  and  Ifia  Dumnomorum .  The 
prefen t  name  is  a  contra&ion  of  Excejler ,  that  is,  a 
city  upon  the  Ex.  It  is  large,  populous,  and  wealthy, 
with  gates,  wails,  and  fuburbs :  the  circumference  of 
the  whole  is  about  three  miles.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
ftiop,  transferred  hither  from  Crediton,  by  Edward 
the  Confeftor ;  and  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
kingdom  for  its  buildings,  wealth,  and  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  had  fix  gates,  befides  many  turrets, 
feveral  of  which  are  now  pulled  down.  It  had 
formerly  fo  many  convents,  that  it  was  called  Monk- 
town,  till  king  Athelftan  changed  its  name  to  Exeter, 
about  the  year  940  ;  at  which  time  he  alfo  fortified 
the  city  (which  had  before  been  only  inclofed  with  a 
ditch  and  a  fence  of  timber)  with  circular  walls,  em- 
battlements,  towers,  and  turrets  of  fquared  ftone,  en¬ 
circling  the  whole,  except  the  weftern  fide,  with  a 
deep  moat.  Befides  chapels  and  5  large  meeting-hou- 
fes,  there  are  now  15  churches  within  the  walls,  and 
4  without.  St  Peter’s,  the  cathedral,  is  a  magnificent 
pile  ;  though  little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  fabric 
of  the  church,  except  that  part  which  is  called  Our 
Lady's  Chapel .  It  has  a  ring  of  1  2  bells,  reckoned 
the  largeft  ring  of  the  largeft  bells  in  England  ;  as  is 
alfo  its  organ,  whofe  largeft  pipes  are  15  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  In  1763  the  cathedral  was  repaired,  beauti¬ 
fied,  and  new  paved  ;  when,  in  removing  the  old  pave¬ 
ment,  was  found  the  leaden  coffin  of  bifhop  Bitton, 
who  died  in  1307  ;  the  top  of  which,  being  decayed, 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  Ikeleton  lying 
in  its  proper  form  :  near  the  bones  of  the  finger  was 
found  a  fapphire  ring  fet  in  gold  ;  the  ftone  con- 
fiderably  large,  but  of  no  great  value,  on  account 
I  of 
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of  feveral  flaws  in  it.  Near  this  flood  a  fmall  neat 
chalice  and  patten  of  filver  gilt,  but  the  damp  had  de- 
ftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  the  gilding.  In  the  centre 
of  the  patten  was  engraved  a  hand,  with  the  two  fore¬ 
fingers  extended  in  the  attitude  of  benedi&ion.  The 
top  of  the  crozier  was  alfo  found,  but  totally  decayed. 

A  mod  beautiful  modern  painted  glafs  window  has  been 
lately  ere&ed  at  the  weflern  end  of  the  cathedral,  the 
e after  11  end  having  before  a  remarkable  fine  antique  one. 

In  the  other  windows  there  is  much  fine  ancient  paint¬ 
ed  glafs.  The  altar  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  de- 
fign  and  execution.  On  the  left-hand  fide  of  it  there 
yet  exifts  the  feat  where  Edward  the  ConfefTor  and 
his  queen  fat  and  inftalled  Leofricus  his  chancellor,  the 
fir  ft  bifhop  of  Exeter  ;  and  in  the  fouth  crofs  aide  is 
the  monument  of  the  fame  Leofricus,  who  died  1073, 
which  at  the  time  of  his  interment  was  a  part  of  the 
church-yard,  but  by  the  enlarging  of  the  church  by 
his  fucceflors  became  nearly  the  middle  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  grand  weflern  end  of  the  church  is  moft 
magnificently  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs,  &c.  The  Chapter -houfe  was  built  in  1439. 
The  beautiful  throne  for  the  bifhop  was  conftru&ed  a- 
bout  1466,  and  is  faidto  be  the  grandeft  of  the  kind  in 
Britain.  The  great  north  tower  was  completed  in 
1485,  which  contains  a  bell  that  weighs  12,500  pounds; 
and  exceeds  the  great  Tom  of  Lincoln  by  2,500  pounds. 
This  city  has  had  divers  charters  granted,  or  con¬ 
firmed,  by  moft  of  our  kings;  but  it  was  made  a  mayor 
town  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  a  county  of  itfelf 
by  king  Henry  VIII.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  24  al¬ 
dermen,  4  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  chamberlain,  fheriff, 
town-clerk,  &c.  *  They  have  a  fword-bearer,  and  four 
Rewards,  four  ferjeants  at  mace  wearing  gowns,  and  ftaff- 
bearers  in  liveries  with  filver  badges,  it  had  anciently 
a  mint  ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  king  William  III.  and 
queen  Anne,  many  pieces  of  filver  money  were  coined 
here,  which  have  the  letter  E  under  the  butt.  Here 
are  12  or  13  incorporate  city-companies.  All  pleas 
and  civil  caufes  are  tried  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  al¬ 
dermen,  and  common  council ;  but  criminal  caufes, 
and  thofe  relating  to  the  peace,  are  determined  by  eight 
aldermen,  who  are  juftices  of  the  peace.  Here  are  four 
principal  ftreets,  all  centring  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
which  is  therefore  called  Carfox ,  from  the  old  Norman 
word  Quatre  voix,  i.  e.  the  four  ways.  Near  it  is  a 
conduit,  lately  removed  from  the  centre  to  the  fide  of 
the  principal  ftreet,  which  was  firft  erefted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Duke,  mayor  of  the  city,  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  and  there  are  others  well  fupplied  with  wa¬ 
ter  brought  in  pipes  from  the  neighbourhood.^  There 
is  an  old  caflle  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  city,  call¬ 
ed  Rougemont ,  from  the  red  foil  it  {lands  on  ;  from 
thence  there  is  a  pleafant  profpe&  from  the  walls. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Weft  Saxon 
kings,  and  that  they  refided  here,  as  did  afterwards 
the  earls  and  dukes  of  Cornwall.  This  caftle  was  re¬ 
markably  ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art.  The  gate, 
which  originally  led  into  it,  was  walled  up  by  order 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  token  of  his  having  re¬ 
duced  it  to  his  obedience  after  a  very  obftinate  refift- 
2 nee ;  and  clofe  by  it  an  inferior  gate  was  made  in  the 
wall,  in  which  ftate  they  both  remain.  The  outward 
Hone-facing  is  kept  in  tolerable  repair ;  bat  the  irffide, 


being  but  earth,  is  gradually  crumbled  down.  Here  Exeter, 
yet  remains  the.  ancient  chapel,  built  in  1260,  and  — — y— 
kept  in  good  repair,  where  prayers  are  read  and  a 
fermon  preached  in  feflions  weeks.  The  city  itfelf 
is  healthy,  and  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Tides  of  a 
hill,  having  other  hills  to  its  N.  W.  and  S.  by  which 
it  is  fheltered  from  the  force  of  ftorms.  The  bank 
which  fuftained  the  ditch  that  in  a  great  part  furrouud- 
ed  the  caftle,  is  planted  and  gravelled,  and  accommo¬ 
dated  with  feats,  it  being  the  place  of  refort  for  walk¬ 
ing  for  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  ditch  between  it  and 
the  caftle  being  filled  up,  is  now  thickly  planted  with 
elms,  which  form  a  delightful  grove.  The  old  palace 
is  now  entirely  demolifned,  and  an  elegant  fellions- 
houfe  ere6led,  where  the  affixes,  quarter-feflions,  and 
county  courts  are  held.  In  the  city  and  fuburbs  are 
prifons  both  for  debtors  and  malefa&ors;  a  workhoufe, 
alms-houfes,  and  charity- fchools  ;  an  hofpital  for  the 
Tick  and  lame  poor  of  the  city  and  county,  upon  ihe 
model  of  the  infirmaries  of  London  and  Weftminfter; 
and  two  free  grammar- fchools.  It  has  markets  on 
Wednefdays  and  Fridays ;  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

Great  trade  is  carried  on  here  for  ferges,  perpetuanas, 
long-ells,  and  other  woollen  goods,  in  which  it  is  com¬ 
puted  that  at  lcaft  600, cool,  a-yearis  traded  for;  yet  no 
markets  were  ere&cd  here  for  wool,  yarn,  and  kerfeys,  till 
the  30th  of  Henry  VIII.  Before  that  time,  themerchants 
drove  a  confiderable  trade  to  Spain  and  France:  they  were 
incorporated,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  I.  by  the  name 
of  (<  The  governor,  confuls,  and  fociety  of  merchant  ad¬ 
venturers,  trading  to  France-*”  Here  is  alfo  a  weekly 
ferge  market,  the  greateft  in  England,  next  to  the  Brigg 
market  at  Leeds  in  Yorkfhire  :  it  is  faid  that  fome 
weeks  as  many  ferges  have  been  fold  here  as  amount  to 
8o,oool.  or  ico,oool.  ;  for  befides  the  vaft  quantities 
of  their  woollen  goods  {hipped  for  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  the  Dutch  give  large  commiffions  for  buying 
up  ferges,  perpetuanas,  &c.  for  Holland  and  Germany,  .  I 
It  is  particularly  remarked  of  this  city,  that  it  is  almoft 
as  full  of  gentry  as  of  tradefmen  ;  and  that  more  of  its 
mayors  and  bailiffs  have  defeended  from,  or  given  rife 
to,  good  families,  than  in  any  other  city  of  its  big- 
nefs  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  great  trade  and  flourifti- 
ing  ftate  of  this  city  tempted  gentlemen  to  fettle  their 
fons  in  it,  contrary  to  the  pradice  of.  many  of  the  in¬ 
land  as  well  as  northern  counties,  where,  according  to 
the  vain  and  ruinous  notion  of  the  Normans,  trade  was 
defpifed  by  the  gentry,  as  fit  only  for  mechanics  and 
the  vulgar.  The  city  was  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
Romans,  whofe  coins  have  been  frequently  dug  up  in 
and  about  it.  After  they  left  England,  the  Saxons 
drove  the  Britons  out  of  it  into  Cornwall,  and  en- 
compaffed  it  with  a  ditch,  befides  bulwarks.  The 
Danes  attacked  and  fpoiled  it  in  875  ;  and  afterwards, 
in  revenge  of  the  general  maffacre  of  the  Danes  by  the 
Engliih,  Swain,  one  of  their  kings,  came  hither  with 
a  great  force,  put  the  men  to  the  fword,  ravifhed  the 
women,  maffacred  the  children,  burnt  the  city,  and 
defaced  the  walls.  A  long  time  after  this,  juft  as  it 
was  reviving,  William  the  Conqueror  befieged  and  took 
it ;  and  it  was  again  befieged  in  the  reigns  of  king 
Stephen  and  Edward  IV.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
it  was  again  befieged  by  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  batter¬ 
ed  furioufly  ;  but  the  citizens  forced  him  to  raife  the 
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tSietcr.  Hege;  which  fo  pleafed  the  king,  that  he  came  hither, 
and  prefented  a  cap  of  maintenance  to  the  city,  and 
gave  the  very  fwOrd  from  his  fide  to  be  borne  always 
before  the  mayor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in 
July  J544,  it  was  fmartly  cannonaded  by  the  rebels  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  who  aimofl  ftarved  it  by  break¬ 
ing  down  its  bridges,  cutting  off  its  water,  and  flop¬ 
ping  up  all  paffages ;  but  it  held  out  till  the  lord  John 
Ruffel  came  with  a  force  and  railed  the  fiege  on  the 
6th  of  Auguft,  which  was  then  appointed  as  an  anni- 
verfary  day  of  thankfgiving  by  the  city,  and  is  flill  ob- 
ferved  as  fuch.  King  Charles  I.'s  queen,  to  whom  this 
city  gave  fhelter  in  the  civil  wars,  was  here  delivered 
of  Henrietta,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Orleans  ;  whofe 
pi&ure  is  in  its  Guild-Hall,  as  are  alfo  General  Monk's 
and  George  I.’s,  &c.  In  the  fouth-caft  quarter  of  the 
city  was  a  lioufe  called  Bedford-houfe ,  wherein  the  above 
queen  was  delivered  of  the  princefs.  This  having  lately 
been  taken  down,  an  elegant  circus  is  built  on  the 
fpot,  with  a  theatre  adjoining  it  ;  and  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  inhabitants,  a  paffage  has  been  made 
through  the  town- wall  to  Southern  Hay,  on  which 

I  green  Hands  the  county  hofpital,  already  fpoken  of, 

befides  a  confiderable  number  of  new  buildings.  There 
are  remains  of  feveral  ancient  ftrudlurcs,  which  are 
daily  giving  way  to  modern  ere£lions ;  among  the  reft, 
an  old  building,  faid  to  have  been  a  palace  of  king 
Athelftan.  The  Guildhall  is  a  fpacious  and  convenient 
building,  whofe  front  or  portico  projects  a  great  way 
'into  the  ftreet,  and  was  firft  ere£led  in  1330,  to  which 
its  prefent  front  was  rebuilt  in  1593,  and  repaired  in 
1720.  A11  arm  of  the  fea  formerly  fjowed  nearly  up 

to  the  city’s  wall,  till  1316,  when  Hugh  Courtenay 
earl  of  Devon,  in  revenge  for  an  affront,  ruined  the 
navigation,  by  conftru&ing  wears  and  dams  in  the  river ; 
but  to  remedy  it,  in  1539,  an  a 61  of  parliament  paffed  for 
making  a  navigable  canal,  for  the  better  conveyance  of 
goods  in  barges  to  and  from  the  city  to  Topfham.  This 
was  carried  into  execution  in  1581,  but  not  completed  till 
1675  ;  nor  was  it  after  all  found  fufticient,  till  the  pre¬ 
fent  haven  was  conflru&ed  in  1697,  when  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  bringing  lhips  of  1 50  tons  quite  to  the 
quay,  conftru6led  near  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  fliort, 
Exeter,  by  a  conftant  adherence  to  its  motto,  Semper fide- 
Us,  has  been  applauded  by  all  hiftorians  for  its  inviolable 
fidelity  to  its  fovereigns,  whether  they  held  their  crown 
by  hereditary  or  parliamentary  right.  The  city  fends 
two  members  to  parliament ;  and  gives  title  of  Earl  to  the 
Cecils. — The  fee  of  Exeter  was  once  one  of  the  raoft 
wealthy  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  its  revenues  were  moft 
fhamefully  wafted  by  bifhiop  Voyfey,  who  alienated  its 
lands.  What  little  he  left  was  fo  much  incumbered, 
that  the  fee  has  never  been  able  to  recover  its  former 
grandeur ;  and  fo  fmall  are  its  prefent  revenues,  that 
it  has  been  found  neceffary  for  the  bifhop  to  hold  fome 
other  preferment  for  the  better  fupport  of  his  dignity 
and  rank.  This  fee  hath  yielded  to  the  nation  three 
lord  chancellors,  two  lord  treafurers,  one  lord  prefi- 
dent  of  Wales,  and  one  chancellor  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  .  The  diocefe  contains  the  entire  counties  of 
Devonfhire  and  Cornwall,  wherein  are  604  parifhes, 
whereof  239  are  impropriate.  It  hath  four  archdea¬ 
cons,  viz.  of  Cornwall,  Exeter,  Barnftable,  and  Tot- 
nefs.  The  diocefe  was  formerly  valued  in  the  king’s 
books  at  L.  1556  :  14  :  6;  but,  ftnee  bifhop  Voyfey’s 


time,  it  is  lowered  to  L.  500,  and  is  computed  to  Exfoliation 
be  worth  annually  L.  2700.  The  clergy’s  tenth  is  II 
L.  120Q  .*  15  :  2^.  To  the  cathedral  belong  a  bifhop,  Exhibition, 
a  dean,  four  archdeacons,  a  chancellor,  a  treafurer,  a 
chantor,  24  prebendaries,  and  other  inferior  ofticers 
and  fervants. 

EXFOLIATION,  a  term  ufed  by  furgeons  for  the 
fealing  of  a  bone,  or  its  riflng  and  feparating  into  thin 
laminae  or  feales. 

EXHALATION,  a  general  term  for  all  effluvia  or 
fleams  raifed  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  form  of 
vapour. 

EXHAUSTIONS,  in  mathematics.  Method  of 
exhauilions,  is  a  way  of  proving  the  equality  of  two 
magnitudes,  by  a  reduSlio  ad  abfnrdum  ;  fhowing,  that 
if  one  be  fuppofed  either  greater  or  lefs  than  the  other, 
there  will  arife  a  contradiction. 

The  method  of  exhauilions  was  of  frequent  ufe  a  - 
mong  the  ancient  mathematicians  ;  as  Euclid,  Archi¬ 
medes,  &c.  It  is  founded  on  what  Euclid  fays  in  his 
tenth  book;  viz.  that  thofe  quantities  whofe  difference  is 
lefs  than  any  aflignable  quantity,  are  equal  ;  foi  if  they 
were  unequal,  be  the  difference  never  fo  fmall,  yet  it 
may  be  fo  multiplied,  as  to  become  greater  than  either 
of  them  ;  if  not  fo,  then  it  is  really  nothing.  This  he 
affumes  in  the  proof  of  prop.  t.  bookx.  which  imports, 
that  if,  from  the  greater  of  two  quantities,  you*  take 
more  than  its  half,  and  from  the  remainder  more  than 
its  half,  and  fo  continually,  there  will,  at  length,  remain 
a  quantity  lefs  than  either  of  thofe  propofed.  On  this 
foundation  it  is  demon llrated,  that  if  a  regular  polygon 
of  infinite  Tides  be  inferibed  in,  or  circumfcribed  about, 
a  circle  ;  the  fpace,  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  circle  and  the  polygon,  will,  by  degrees,  be  quite 
exhaufted,  and  the  circle  become  equal  to  the  polygon. 

EXHERED  ATION,  in  the  civil  law,  wkh  us  or¬ 
dinarily  called  difinheriting,  is  the  father’s  excluding  his  v 

fon  from  inheriting  his  etlate. 

There  are  14  caufes  of  exheredation  expreffed  in 
Juftinian  s  Novel ;  without  fome  one  of  which  caufes, 
lie  decrees  the  exheredation  null,  and  the  teftament 
inofficious,  as  the  civilians  call  it.  Indeed,  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  law,  the  father  might  pronounce  exhere¬ 
dation  without  any  caufe ;  but  the  rigour  of  this  lav/ 
was  reftrained  and  moderated  by  Juftinian. 

EX H IB  1 1,  in  law,  is  where  a  deed,  or  other  wri- 
ting,.  being  produced  in  a  chancery  fuit  to  be  proved 
by  witneffes,  the  examiner,  or  commiffioner  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  any  fuch,  certifies  on  the  back 
of  the  deed  or  writing,  that  the  fame  was  fhown  to  the 
witnefs  at  the  time  of  his  examination,  and  by  him 
fworn  to. 

EXHIBITION,  in  law,  a  producing,  or  fhowing, 
of  titles,  authorities,  and  other  proofs,  of  a  matter  in 
conteft. 

Anciently  they  ufed  the  phrafe,  exhibition  of  a  trage¬ 
dy,  comedy,  or  the  like  ;  but  now  we  fay  reprefentation 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Exhibition,  in  our  old  writers,  is  ufed  for  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  meat  and  drink,  fuch  as  was  cuftomary  a  - 
mong  the  religious  appropriators  of  churches,  who 
ufually  made  it  to  the  depending  vicar.  The  benefac¬ 
tions  fettled  for  the  maintaining  of  fcholars  in  the  uni- 
verfities,  not  depending  on  the  foundation,  are  alfo  call¬ 
ed  exhibitions . 

I  2  EX- 
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Eshorta-  EXHORTATION,  in  rhetoric,  differs  only  from 
tion  fuafon,  in  that  the  latter  principally  endeavours  to  con 
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juujiun,  *  u  uiui.  - -  £  a  j 

_  H  vince  the  underftanding,  and  the  former  to  work  on  the 
Bxocoetus.  “  \r. 
v  -  —  —  -  affections. 

EXHUMATION,  (of  ex  out  of,”  and  humus 
a  ground),”  the  a  &  of  digging  up  a  body  interred  in 
holy  ground,  by  the  authority  of  the  judge.  In 
Trance,  the  exhumation  of  a  dead  body  is  ordered,  up¬ 
on  proof  that  he  was  killed  in  a  duel.  By  the  Trench 
laws,  a  parfon  has  a  right  to  demand  the  exhumation 
of  the  body  of  one  of  his  parifhioners,  when  interred 
out  of  the  parifh  without  his  confent. 

EXIGENCE,  or  Exigency,  that  which  a  thing 
requires,  or  which  is  expedient  and  fuitable  thereto. 

EXIGENT,  in  law,  a  writ  which  lies  where  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  perfonal  a&ion  cannot  be  found,  nor  any 
effe&s  of  his  within  the  county,  by  which  he  may  be 
attached  or  diflrained. 

EXIGENTERS,  four  officers  in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon-pleas,  who  make  all  exigents  and  proclamations, 
in  all  adions  where  procefs  of  outlawry  lies.  Writs  of 
fuperfedeas,  as  well  as  the  prothonotaries,  upon  exi¬ 
gents,  were  likewife  drawn  up  in  their  office. 

EXILE.  See  Banishment. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  word  exilium  properly 
fignified  an  interdidion  or  exclufion  from  water  and 
fire  ;  the  neceflary  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  interdicted  perfon  mult  betake  himfelf  into  fome 
other  country,  lince  there  was  no  living  without  fire 
and  water. — Thus  Cicero,  adHerenn.  obferves,  that  the 
form  of  the  fentence  did  not  exprefs  exilium ,  but  only 
aqua  &  ignis  interMio .  The  fame  author  remarks, 
that  exile  was  not  properly  a  punifhment,  but  a  volun¬ 
tarily  flying  or  avoiding  the  punifhment  decreed :  Ex- 
ilium  non  %ffe  fuppMum ,  fed  perfugium ,  partufque  fup- 
plicii.  He  adds,  that  there  was  no  crime  among  the 
Romans,  as  among  other  nations,  punifhed  with  exile  ; 
but  exile  was  a  refource  to  which  people  flew  voluntari¬ 
ly,  in  order  to  avoid  chains,  ignominy,  flarving,  &c. 

The  Athenians  frequently  fent  their  generals  and 
great  men  into  exile,  out  of  envy  of  their  merits,  or 
diflruil  of  their  too  great  authority.  See  Ostracism. 

EXISTENCE,  that  whereby  any  thing  has  an  ac¬ 
tual  elTence,  or  is  faid  to  be.  See  the  article  Meta¬ 


physics. 

EXIT,  properly  expreffies  the  departure  of  a  player 
from  off  the  ilage,  when  he  has  aded  his  part.  The 
word  is  alfo  ufed-in  a  figurative  fenfe,  to  exprefs  any 
kind  of  departure,  even  death. 

EXITER1A,  in  antiquity,  oblations  or  prayers  to 
any  of  the  gods  for  a  profperous  expedition  or  journey. 
There  were  alfo  feafts  under  this  denomination,  which 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks  with  facrifices  and 


were  —  -  . 

orayers,  when  their  generals  undertook  expeditions  <t- 

gainil  any  enemy.  . 

EXOCOETUS,  or  the  Flyjng-Imsh,  in  ichthyo¬ 
logy,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales. 
The  head  is  fcaly,  and  it  has  no  teeth  ;  it  has  io  radii 
in  the  branchioflege  membrane  ;  the  body  is  whitifh, 
GLXXXvn.  and  the  belly  Isangnlar  :  the  pedW  fins,  the  inftra- 
ments  of  flight,  are  very  large.  When  purfued  by  any 
other  fifh,  it  raifes  itfelf  from  the  water  by  means  of 
thefe  long  fins,  and  flies  in  the  air  to  a  confiderable  di- 
Rance,  till  the  fir>s  dry,  and  then  it  falls  down  into  the 
water.  It  is  a  fifh  that  feems  to  lead  a  moft  miferable 
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life.  In  its  own  clement,  it  is  perpetually  bar  a  fled  by  Exodkuy 
the  dorados  and  other  fifh  of  prey,  if  it  endeavours  to  || 
avoid  them  by  having  recourfe  to  the  air,  it  either  E xordfm, 
meets  its  fate  from  the  gulls  or  the  albatrofs,  or  is 
forced  down  again  into  the  mouth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  water,  who,  below,  keep  pace  with  its  aerial 
cxcurfion.  This  fifh  is  caught  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  fome  other  fcas.  It  is  moll  common  between  the 
tropics,  and  there  its  enemies  are  more  particularly  nu¬ 
merous.  In  thefe  climates  the  flying  filhes  fpring  out 
of  the  water  by  hundreds,  to  efcape  the  rapacity  of 
the  dolphins,  fharks,  &c.  When  flying,  they  have  as 
formidable  enemies  to  encounter  with  in  that  element, 
viz.  the  pelican,  eagle,  diomedea,  &c.  and  frequently 
throw  themfelves  on  board  the  fhips  to  efcape  their 
purfuit.  Their  flefh  is  faid  to  be  palatable  and  nourifh- 
ing  food. 

EXODIARY,  in  the  ancient  Roman  tragedy,  was 
the  perfon  who,  after  the  drama  or  play  was  ended, 
fung  the  Exodiu m. 

EXODIUM,  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  one  of 
the  four  parts  or  divifions  of  tragedy,  being  fo  much 
of  the  piece  as  included  the  cataltrophe  and  unravel¬ 
ling  of  the  plot,  and  anfvvering  nearly  to  our  fourth  . 
and  fifth  a£!s. 

ExodiUm,  among  the  Romans,  confifted  of  certain 
humorous  verfes  rehearfed  by  the  exodiary  at  the  end 
of  the  Fabuke  Atellanae. 

Exodium,  in  the  Septuagint,  fignifies  the  end  or 
conclufion  of  a  fealt.  Particularly  it  is  ufed  for  the 
eighth  day  of  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  which,  it  is  faid, 
had  a  fpecial  view  to  the  commemoration  of  the  exodus 
or  departure  out  of  Egypt. 

EXODUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefla- 
ment  ;  being  the  feccnd  of  the  pentateuch,  or  five 
books  of  Mofes. 

It  is  fo  called  from  the  Greek  [ 'exodus'] ,  the  u  go¬ 
ing  out”  or  departure  of  the  children  of  itraelfrorn  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  the  hiflory  of  which  is  delivered  in  this 
book,  together  with  the  many  miracles  wrought  on 
that  occalion. 

EXOMPHALUS,  in  furgery,  called  alfo  omphalo 
cele<i  and  hernia  umbilicalis ,  is  a  preternatural  tumor 
of  the  abdomen,  at  the  navel,  from  a  rupture  or  dif- 
tenfion  of  the  parts  which  inveil  that  cavity. 

EXORCISM,  the  expelling  of  devils  from  performs 
poflefled,  by  means  of  conjurations  and  prayers.  The 
Jews  made  great  pretences  to  this  power.  Jofephus 
tells  feveral  wonderful  tales  of  the  great  fuccefs  of  feve* 
ral  ex  ore  ills.  One  Eleazer,  a  Jew,  cured  many  demo¬ 
niacs,  he  fays,  by  means  of  a  root  fet  in  a  ring.  This 
root,  with  the  ring,  was  held  under  the  patient’s  nofe, 
and  the  devil  was  forthwith  evacuated.  The  moll  part 
of  conjurors  of  this  clafs  were  impollors,  each  pretend¬ 
ing  to  a  fecret  noftrum  or  charm  which  was  an  over¬ 
match  for  the  devfi.  Our  Saviour  communicated  to 
his  difciples  a  real  power  over  demons,  or  perhaps  over 
the  difeafes  faid  to  be  occafioned  by  demons.  See 
Demoniac. 

Exorcifm  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  rituals  of  which  for¬ 
bid  the  exorcifing  any  perfon  without  the  bilhop’s  leave. 

The  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
church,  towards  the  door.  The  exorcill  firll  figns  the 
p.offcfled  perfon  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs?  makes  him 
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kneel,  and  fprinkles  him  with  holy  water.  Then  fol¬ 
low  the  litanies,  pfalms,  and  prayer  ;  after  which  the 
exorcift  afks  the  devil  his  name,  and  adjures  him  by 
the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  religion  not  to  afflid  the 
perfon  any  more  :  then,  laying  his  right  hand  on. the 
dsemoniac’s  head,  he  repeats  the  form  of  exorcifm, 
which  is  this :  “  I  exorcife  thee,  unclean  fpirit,  in  the 
name  of  Jefus  Chilli:  tremble,  O  Satan  !  thou  enemy 
of  the  faith,  thou  foe  of  mankind,  who  hall  brought 
death  into  the  world ;  who  hall  deprived  men  of  life, 
and  halt  rebelled  againft  jultice  ;  thou  feducer  cf  man¬ 
kind,  thou  root  of  evil,  thou  fource  of  avarice,  difcord, 
and  envy.”  The  Romanics  likewife  exorcife  houfes 
and  other  places,  fuppofed  to  be  haunted  by  unclean 
fpirits  ;  and  the  ceremony  is  much  the  fame  with  that 
for  perfons  polfelfed. 

EXORCISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  an  order  of  men, 
in  the  ancient  church,  whofe  employment  it  was  to  ex¬ 
orcife  or  call  out  devils.  See  the  preceding  article. 

EXORDIUM,  in  oratory,  is  the  preamble  or  be¬ 
ginning,  ferving  to  prepare  the  audience  for  the  reft  of 
the  difcourfe. 

Exordiums  are  of  two  kinds;  either  juft  and  formal, 
or  vehement  and  abrupt.  The  laft  are  moll  fuitable 
'  on  occalions  of  extraordinary  joy,  indignation,  or  the 
like.  See  Oratory,  n°  26. 

EXOSTOSIS  (from  *5  out ,  and  °efov  a  bone),  in 
anatomy,  an  acute  eminence  or  excrefcence,  pulhing 
pretematurally  above  the  bone. 

EXOTERIC  and  Esoteric,  are  terms  denoting 
external  and  Internal ,  and  applied  to  the  double  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  ancient  philofophers  :  the  one  was  public 
or  exoteric;  the  other  fecret,  or  efoteric .  The  firft  was 
that  which  they  openly  profeffed  and  taught  to  the 
world ;  the  latter  was  confined  to  a  fmall  number  of 
chofen  difciples.  This  method  was  derived  originally 
from  the  Egyptians;  who,  according  to  the  united 
teftimony  of  Haodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  &c.  had  a  twofold  philofophy,  one  fecret 
and  facred,  another  public  and  common.  The  fame 
pra&ice  alfo  obtained  among  the  Perfian  Magi,  the 
Druids  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Brachmans  of  India. 
The  Egyptian  priefts,  with  whom  it  originated,  fuf- 
tained  the  chara&er  of  judges  and  magiftrates,  and 
probably  introduced  this  diftin&ion  with  a  view  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  legiflation 
and  government.  Clement  of  Alexandria  informs  us, 
that  they  communicated  their  myfteries  principally  to 
thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
ftate ;  and  Plutarch  confirms  the  fame  declaration. 
However,  others  have  fuppofed  that  they  invented  the 
fables  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  other  external 
ceremonies  of  their  religion,  to  difguife  and  conceal 
natural  and  moral  truths  ;  but  whatever  was  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  their  pra&ice,  it  was  certainly  applied  to  poli¬ 
tical  purpofes. 

EXOTIC,  a  term  properly  fignifying  foreign  or  ex¬ 
traneous ,  i.  e.  brought  from  a  remote  or  ilrange  coun¬ 
try.  In  which  fenfe  we  fometimes  fay  exotic  or  barba¬ 
rous  terms  or  words ,  &c.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  extra,  “without,  on  the  outfide.” 

Exotic,  is  chiefly  applied  to  plants  which  are  na¬ 
tives  of  foreign  countries,  particularly  thofe  brought 
from  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies,  and  which  do  not  na¬ 
turally  grow  in.  Europe, 
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The  generality  of  exotics,  or  exotic  plants,  do  not  5xpanfiJ*i* 
thrive  in  England  without  fome  peculiar  care  and  cul- 
ture  ;  they  require  the  warmth  of  their  own  climates  ; 
whence  the  ufe  of  hot-beds,  glafs-frames,  ^reen  houfes, 

& c.  See  Green- Houje  and  Stove. 

EXPANSION,  among  metaphyficians,  denotes  the 
idea  we  have  of  lafting  diftance,  all  w*hofe  parts  exift 
together. 

Expansion,  in  phyfiology,  the  enlargement  or  in- 
creafe  of  bulk  in  bodies,  chiefly  by  means  of  heat. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  general  effetls  of  that  fubtile 
principle,  being  common  to  all  bodies  whatever,  whe¬ 
ther  folid  or  fluid.  In  fome  few  cafes,  indeed,  bodies- 
feem  to  expand  as  they  grow'  cold,  as  water  in  the  a£t 
of  freezing  :  but  this  is  found  to  be  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
trication  of  an  infinite  number  of  air-bubbles  from  the 
fluid  at  a  certain  time  ;  and  is  not  at  all  a  regular  and 
gradual  expanfion  like  that  of  metals,  or  any  other  fo¬ 
lid  or  fluid  fubftance  by  means  of  heat.  In  certain  me¬ 
tals  alfo,  an  expanfion  takes  place  when  they  pafs  from 
a  fluid  to  a  folid  ftate  :  but  this  too  is  not  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  any  proper  effe&  of  cold,  but  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  parts  of  the  metals  in  a  certain  manner; 
and  is  therefore  to  be  accounted  a  kind  of  oryftalliza- 
tion  rather  than  any  thing  elfe. 

The  expanfion  of  bodies  by  heat  is  very  various,  and 
in  folids  does  not  feem  to  be  guided  by  any  certain 
rule.  In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adlions,  Mr  Smeaton  has  given  a  table  of  the  expan- 
fions  of  many  different  fubflances,  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  are  extra£led.  The  degree  of  heat 
employed  was  180  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter,  and  the  expanfion  is^expreffed  in  io,oooth -parts  of 
an  Englifh  inch. 

A  foot  of  white  glafs  barometer  tube  too 
Martial  regulus  of  antimony  -  1 30 

Bliftered  ft  eel  -  138 

Hard  fteel  -  147 

Iron  -  i  151 

Bifmuth  -  -  167 

Flammered  copper  -  204 

A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  copper  with 
one  of  tin  -  -  218 

CalV  brafs  -  -  225 

A  mixture  of  imparts  of  brafs  with  one 
of  tin  -  -  229  * 

Brafs  wire  -  -  232 

Speculum  metal-  -  232 

Spelter  folder,  compofedof  two  parts  of 
brafs  and  one  of  zinc,  -  247 

Fine  Pewter  -  -  274 

Grain  tin  -  -  298 

Soft  folder,  com  po  fed  of  twTo  parts  of 
lead  and  one  of  tin,  -  301 

A  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  zinc  and 

one  of  tin,  a  little  hammered,  -  323 

Lead  -  -  344 

Zinc  or  fpelter  **  -  353 

Zinc  hammered  an  inch  per  foot  373 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  no  rule  can  be  de« 
du  ed  concerning  the  degree  of  expanfion  to  wdiich 
bodies  are  fubjedl  by  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  either 
from  their  fpecific  gravity  or  otherwife.  Zinc,  which 
is  much  lighter  than  lead,  expands  more  with  heat;  but 
glafs;  which  is  lighter  than  either;  expands  much  lefs ; 
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Expar.fion  while  copper,  winch  is  heavier  than  a  mixture  of  brafs 
N  and  tin,  expands  lefs. 

5  t?on  a  Of  aN  known  fnbftances,  thofe  of  the  aerial  kind 
u— ^ —  expand  moll  by  an  equal  degree?  of  heat  ;  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  ihe  greater  quantity  of  latent  heat  that  any  fub- 
{lance  contains,  the  more  eafily  is  it  expanded;  though 
even  here  vve  Cannot  form  any  general  rule.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  the  moft  denfe  fluids,  fuch  as  mer¬ 
cury,  oil  of  vitriol,  &c.  are  lefs  expanlible  than  water, 
fpirit  of  wine,  or  ether.  This  lad  indeed  is  fo  eafily 
expanded,  that  were  it  not  for  the  pretTure  of  the  at- 
mofphere  it  would  be  in  a  continual  date  of  vapour. 
After  bodies  are  reduced  to  a  vaporous  date,  their  ex- 
paufion  feems  to  go  on  without  any  limitation,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied  ;  fo  that  it  is 
impofiible  to  fay  what  would  be  the  ultimate  effedls 
of  that  principle  upon  them  in  this  way.  The  force 
with  which  tliefe  vapours  expand  on  the  application  of 
high  degrees  is  very  great ;  neither  can  we  fay,  that 
any  obdacle  whatever  is  infuperable  by  them.  On 
this  principle  depend  the  deam-engines  fo  much  ufed 
in  vaiious  mechanical  operations;  likewife  feme  hy¬ 
draulic  machines ;  and  the  indruments  called  manome¬ 
ters ,  which  fliow  the  variation  of  gravity  in  the  exter¬ 
nal  atmofphere,  by  the  expanfion  or  condeofation  of 
a  fmall  quantity  of  air  confined  in  a  proper  vefTel.  On 
this  principle  alfo  perpetual  movements  might  be  con- 
ftru&ed  fimilar  to  thofe  invented  by  Mr  Coxe,  on  the 
principle  of  the  barometer.  A  variety  of  other  cu¬ 
rious  machines  may  be  condru&ed  on  the  principle  of 
aerial  expanfion  ;  of- which  an  account  is  given  under 
the  articles  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 

The  expanfion  of  folid  bodies  is  meafured  by  an  in- 
ftrument  named  the  Pyrometer;  and  the  force  with 
which  they  expand  is  dill  greater  than  that  of  aerial 
vapours,  the  flame  of  a  farthing  candle  producing  an 
expanfion  in  a  bar  of  iron  capable  of  counteracting  a 
weight  of  500  pounds.  The  quantity  of  expanfion, 
however,  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  has  never  been  applied  to 
the  movement  of  any  mechanical  engine.  On  the 
principle  of  the  expanfion  of  fluids  Thermometers 
are  condruCted;  for  an  account  of  which,  fee  that  ar¬ 
ticle.-  For  the  effedls  of  the  different  expansions  of 
metals  in  correcting  the  errors  cf  machines  for  mea- 
furing  time,  fee  the  article  Pendulum. 

EXPECTANCY,  estates  in,  are  of  two  forts; 
one  created  by  aCt  of  the  parties,  called  a  remainder ; 
the  other,  by  aCt  of  law,  called  a  reverfion. 

EXPECTATION,  in  the  doCtrine  of  chances,  is 
applied  to  any  contingent  event,  and  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  the  rules  of  computation.  Thus  a  fnm 
*  of  money  in  expectation,  when  a  particular  event  hap¬ 
pens,  has  a  determinate  value  before  that  event  hap¬ 
pens  ;  fo  that  if  a  perfon  is  to  receive  any  fum,  e .  gr. 
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10I.  when  an  event  takes  place  which  has  an  equal  Expert- 
probability  of  happening  and  failing,  the  value  of  the  ra‘lts 
expe&ation  is  half  that  fum  or  5I.  and  in  all  cafes  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  any  fum  is  eftimated  by  mul-  mem. 
tiplving  the  value  cf  the  fum  expeCted  by  the  fraction  — - 
which  reprefents  the  probability  of  obtaining  it.  The 
expectation  of  a  perfon  who  has  three  chances  in  five 
of  obtaining  100  1.  is  equal  to  j-  X  1 00  or  60I.  and 
the  probability  of  obtaining  100I.  in  this  cafe  is  equal 
to  t-o'  — 

EXPECTORANTS,  inpharmacy,  medicines  which 
promote  Expectoration. 

EXPEC TOR ATION,  the  aCt  of  evacuating  or 
bringing  up  phlegm  or  other  matters  out  of  the  tra¬ 
chea,  lungs,  & c.  by  coughing,  hauking,  fpitting,  Sc c. 

EXPEDITATION,  in  the  fored-laws,  fignifies 
a  cutting  out  the  balls  of  a  dog’s  fore-feet  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  king’s  game. 

Every  one  that  keeps  any  great  dog  not  expeditated 
forfeits  three  (hillings  and  fourpence  to  the  king.  In 
madiffs,  not  the  ball  of  the  feet,  but  the  three  claws, 
are  to  be  cut  to  the  (kin.  Indit.  part  iv.  p.  308. 

This  expeditation  was  to  be  performed  once  in  every 
three  years,  and  was  done  to  every  man’s  dog  who  lived 
near  the  fored,  and  even  the  dogspf  the  foreders  them- 
felves. 

EXPEDITION,  the  march  of  an  army  to  fome 
didant  place,  with  a  view  of  hodilities.  Such  were  the 
expeditions  of  Cyrus  againft  Xerxes,  and  of  Bacchus 
and  Alexander  into  the  Indies. 

Expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
were  called  croifades. 

EXPERIENCE,  a  kind  of  knowledge  acquired 
by  long  ufe  without  any  teacher.  It  confids  in 
the  ideas  of  things  we  have  feen  or  read,  which  the 
judgment  has  refle&ed  on,  to  form  for  itfelf  a  rule  or 
method. 

Authors  make  three  kinds  of  experience:  The  fird 
is  the  Ample  ufes  of  the  external  fenfes,  whereby  we 
perceive  the  phenomena  of  natural  things  without  any 
diredl  attention  thereto,  or  making  any  application 
thereof.  The  fecond  is,  when  we  premeditately  and 
defignedly  make  trials  of  various  things,  cr  obferve 
thofe  done  by  others,  attending  clofely  to  all  effects 
and  circumftances.  The  third  is  that  preceded  by  a 
foreknowledge,  or  at  lead  an  apprehenflon  of  the  event, 
and  determines  whether  the  apprehenflon  were  true  or 
falfe  ;  which  two  latter  kinds,  efpecially  the  third,  are 
of  great  fervice  in  philofophy. 

EXPERIMENT,  in  philofophy,  is  the  trial  of  the 
refult  or  effedl  of  the  applications  and  motions  of  cer¬ 
tain  natural  bodies,  in  order  to  difeover  fomething  of 
their  motions  and  relations,  whereby  to  ascertain  fome 
of  their  phenomena  or  caufes. 


EXPERIMENTAL  philosophy. 


IS  that  which  has  its  foundation  in  experience, 
wherein  nothing  is  affumed  as  a  truth  but  what 
is  founded  upon  ocular  demonftration,  or  which  can¬ 
not  be  denied  without  violating  the  common  fenfe  and 
perceptions  of  all  mankind. 


In  former  times  philofophers,  when  reafoning  about 
natural  things,  inftead  of  following  this  method,  af¬ 
fumed  fuch  principles  as  they  imagined  fufficient  for 
explaining  the  phenomena,  without  confidering  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  principles  were  juft  or  not.  Hence  for  a 
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great  number  of  ages  no  progrefs  was  mack  in  fcience; 
but  fvftems  were  heaped  upon  fyftems,  having  neither 
confiftency  with  one  another  nor  with  themfelves.  No 
proper  explanations  indeed  were  given  of  any  thing;  for 
all  thefe  fyftems,  when  narrowly  examined,  were  found 
to  confift  merely  in  changes  of  words,  which  were  often 
very  abfurd  and  barbarous.  The  firft  who  deviated 
from  this  method  of  philofophifing,  if  we  may  call  it 
by  that  name,  was  Friar  Bacon,  who  lived  in  the  16th 
century,  and  who  fpent  2000  1.  (an  immenfe  fum  in 
thofe  days)  in  making  expeiiments.  The  admirable 
Crichton,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1580,  not  only 
difputed  againft  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  which 
had  for  fo  long  been  in  vogue,  but  wrote  a  book  a- 
gainft  it.  Cotemporary  with  this  celebrated  perfonage 
was  Francis  Bacon  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  is 
looked  upon  to  be  the  founder  of  the  prefent  mode  of 
philofophifing  by  experiments.  But  though  others 
might  lay  the  foundation,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  juftly 
allowed  to  have  brought  this  kind  of  philofophy  to 
perfection  ;  and  to  him  we  are  certainly  indebted  for 
the  greateft  part  of  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  nei¬ 
ther  Lord  Bacon  nor  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  many  important  fa&s  relating  to 
the  principles  of  fire  and  eledlricity,  which  have  lince 
been  brought  to  'light.  Hence  all  their  philofophy 
was  merely  mechanical,  or  derived  from  the  vifible 
operations  of  foil’d  bodies,  or  of  thegroffer  fluids  upon 
one  another.  In  fueh  cafes  therefore,  where  the  more 
fubtile  and  aCtive  fluids  were  concerned,  they  fell 
into  miftakes,  or  were  obliged  to  deny  the  exiftence 
of  the  principles  altogether,  and  to  make  ufe  of  terms 
which  were  equally  unintelligible  and  incapable  of 
conveying  any  information  with  thofe  of  their  prede- 
ceflors.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  errors  into  which 
they  were  thus  betrayed,  we  have  in  the  dodlrine  of 
projectiles,  where  the  mod  enormous  deviations  from 
truth  were  fanctified  by  the  greateft  names  of  the  laft 
century,  merely  by  reasoning  from  the  refiftance  of  the 
air  to  bodies  moving  flowly  and  vifibly,  to  its  refift¬ 
ance  to  the  fame  bodies  when  moved  with  high  de¬ 
grees  of  velocity*.  In  other  cafes  they  were  reduced 
to  make  ufe  of  words  to  exprefs  immechanical  powers, 
as  attraction,  repulfion,  rarefaCtion,  &c.  which  have 
fince  tended  in  no  fmall  degree  to  embarrafs  and  con¬ 
found  fcience  by  the  difputevS  that  have  taken  place 
concerning  them.  The  foundations  of  the  prefent  fy- 
ftem  of  experimental  philofophy  are  as  follow. 

I.  All  the  material  fubftances  of  which  the  univerfe 
is  compofed  are  called  natural  bodies .  What  we  per¬ 
ceive  uniform  and  invariable  in  thefe  fubftances  we  call 
their  properties .  Some  ©f  thefe  are  general  and  com¬ 
mon  to  all  matter,  as  extenfion  ;  others  are  proper  to 
particular  fubftances,  for  inftance  fluidity;  while  fome 
appear  to  be  compounded  of  the  general  and  particular 
properties,  and  thus  belong  to  .a  ftill  fmaller  number; 
as  the  properties  of  air,  which  are  derived  from  the 
general  property  of  extenfion  combined  with  thofe  of 
fluidity,  elafticity,  &c. 

II.  In  taking  a  particular  review  of  the  properties 
of  bodies,^  we  naturally  begin  with  that  of  extenfion . 

I  his  manifefts  itfeif  by  the  three  dimenfions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs.  Hence  proceeds  the  divifi- 
bility  of  matter;  which  the  prefent  fyftem  fuppofes  to 
reach  even  to  infinity;  but  though  this  propoliticn  be 


fupported  by  mathematical  demouftrations,  it  is  im- 
poffible  we, can  either  have  any  diftinCl  idea  of  it,  or  of 
the  oppofite  dodlrine,  which  teaches  that  matter  is  com- 
poftd  of  exceflively  minute  particles  called  atoms,  which 
cannot  be  divided  into  fmaller  ones.  The  fubtiky  in¬ 
deed  to  which  folid  bodies  may  be  reduced  by  mecha¬ 
nical  means  is  very  furprifing;  and  in  fome  cafes  is  fo 
great,  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  fuppofe  that  a 
farther  divifion  is  impoflible.  Thus,  in  grinding  a  fpe- 
culum,  the  inequalities  of  its  furface  are  fo  effedlually 
worn  off,  that  the  whole  becomes  in  a  certain  degree 
inviiible,  fhowing  not  itfeif  by  the  light  which  falls 
upon  it,  but  the  image  of  other  bodies;  but  the  fmail- 
eft  ferateh  which  difturhs  the  equality  of  the  furface  is 
at  once  diftindlly  vifible. 

III.  From  the  arrangement  of  thefe  ultimate  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter,  whatever  we  fuppofe  them  to  be,  arife 
the  various  figures  of  bodies;  and  hence  figure  is  a 
property  of  all  bodies  no  lefs  univerfal  than  extenfion, 
unlefs  we  choofe  to  fpeak  of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter,  which,  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  deilitute  of 
parts,  mu  ft  coTequently  be  equally  deftitute  of  figure  ; 
and  the  fame  confequence  will  follow  whether  we 
adopt  this  luppofition  or  the  other.  The  figures  of 
bodies  are  fo  extremely  various  and  diflimilar,  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  find  any  two  perfectly  alike.  It  is 
indeed  the  next  thing  to  impoflible  to  find  two  in 
which  the  diflimilarity  may  not  be  perceived  by  the 
naked  eye  ;  but  if  any  fuch  fhould  be  found,  the  mi- 
crofcope  will  quickly  difeover  the  imbecility  of  our 
fenfes  in  thus  refpeCL  Solidity  is  another  property 
effential  to  all  matter.  By  this  we  mean  that  pro¬ 
perty  which  one  quantity  of  matter  has  of  exclud¬ 
ing  any  other  from  the  fpace  which  itfeif  occupies 
at  that  time.  Hence  em’fes  what  we  call  reffance , 
which  is  always  an  indication  of  folidity ;  and  no  lefs  fo 
in  thofe  bodies  which  we  call  fuid  than  in  thofe  which 
are  the  mod  folid.  This  may  at  firft  feem  to  be  a 
contradiction  ;  but  fluids  yield  only  when  they  can  get 
away  from  the  preffure  ;  in  all  other  cafes  they  refill; 
as  violently  as  the  moft  folid  bodies.  Thus  water  con¬ 
fined  in  a  tube  will  as  effedually  refill  the  imprefiion  of 
a  pifton  thruft  down  upon  it  as  though  it  were  the 
moft  folid  fnbftance.  Air  indeed  will  yield  for  a  certain 
time  ;  but  this,  as  appears  from  feveral  experiments, 
is  entirely  owing  to  a  more  fubtile  fluid,  viz.  that  of 
elementary  fire  being  preffed  out  from  among  its  par¬ 
ticles.  As  long  as  this  fluid  can  be  forced  out,  either 
from  among  the  particles  of  air,  water,  or  any  other 
more  grefs  fluid  fubftancc,  the  latter  will  be  found  com- 
prefiible,  as  a  heap  of  wet  fand  would  be  by  fqueezing 
the  water  out  from  it ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  molt 
fubtile  of  all  elements,  fuch  as  we  fuppofe  that  of  fire 
to  be,  there  cannot  be  any  poflibility  of  comprefling 
it,  even  though  we  had  a  yeffel  fo  clofe  as  to  prevent 
it  from  efcaping  through  its  fides  ;  becaufe  its  parts  are 
already  as  near  each  other  as  they  can  be. 

IV.  The  diftanee  of  the  parts  of  bodies  from  each 
other  is  what  we  call  their  porofity,  and  was  former¬ 
ly  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  a  vacuum  interfperfed  be¬ 
tween  them;  but  now  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  * 
pores  of  folid  bodies  as  well  as  of  fluids  are  filled  with 
an  extremely  fubtile  matter  which  pervades  all  nature.  . 
The  porofity  of  bodies  with  regard  to  one  another  may 
be  thus  explained.  Wood,, or  a  fponge,  is  porous  with  * 
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regard  to  water  ;  but  water  itfelf  is  porous  with  re¬ 
gard  to  air,  which  it  abforbs  in  confiderable  quantity. 
Both  air  and  water  are  porous  with  regard  to  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  fire,  which  produces  very  confiderable  changes 
tip  on  them,  according  to  the  quantity  of  it  they  con¬ 
tain,  or  the  manner  it  a&s  in  tlieir  pores.  This  ele¬ 
ment  itfelf,  however,  is  not  porous  with  regard  to  any 
other  fubftance.  Its  pores,  therefore,  if  it  has  any,  muft 
be  abfoiute  vacuities  deftitute  of  any  matter  whatever. 
Vacuities  of  this  kind  indeed  are  fuppofed  to  be  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  motion  :  for  though  we  may  fay, 
matter  being  divifible  almoft  ad  infinitum,  that  a  body 
or  fubftance  more  folid  may  move  in  another  fubftance 
that  is  more  fubtile,  and  that  will  give  way  to  its  mo¬ 
tion,  we  mud  neverthelefs  have  recourfe  to  alafl  refort, 
and  admit  of  an  ultimate  vacuum,  which  will  give  room 
fufficient  to  the  leak  corpufcle,  that  its  part  A  may  take 
the  place  of  its  part  B  without  the  lead  refinance  : 
befides,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  nature,  in  fad, 
admits  of  that  infinite  divifibility  which  our  imagina¬ 
tion  can  conceive,  and  that  every  thing  which  is  pof- 
fible  in  idea,  is  at  all  times  practicable.  All  that 
exifls  is  poffible,  but  all  that  is  poffible  does  not  how¬ 
ever  exift.  By  denfity,  is  underdood  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  extenfion  and  folidity  of  a  body  :  one  body 
therefore  is  more  denfe  than  another,  when,  under  the 
lame  degree  of  extenfion,  it  contains  more  folid  mat¬ 
ter  :  and  this  quality  arifes  from  condenfation  and  com¬ 
pletion.  Eladicity  is  nothing  more  than  that  effort 
by  which  certain  bodies,  when  comprefftd,  endeavour 
to  redore  tliemfelves  to  their  former  date  ;  and  this 
property  fuppofes  them  compredible.  As  all  thefe  na¬ 
tural  properties  of  bodies  are  of  great  utility  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  principles  of  phyfics.  and  in  applying  them 
to  all  the  arts,  experimental  philofophy  proves  their 
reality  by  a  thoufand  examples. 

V.  We  difcover  dill  other  properties  in  bodies;  fuch 
as  mobility,  which  we  mud  not  here  confound  with 
motion.  This  mobility  arifes  from  certain  difpofitions 
which  are  not  in  an  equal  degree  in  all  bodies :  from 
whence  it  comes  that  fome  are  more  eafily  moved  than 
others :  and  this  proceeds  from  the  re fi dance  to  mo¬ 
tion  which  is  perceived  in  all  bodies,  having  regard 
merely  to  their  mades  ;  and  this  refinance  is  called  vis 
inertia ,  or  inert  force.  A  body  is  faid  to  be  in  mo¬ 
tion  when  it  is  a&ually  moving  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  ;  or,  whenever  a  body  changes  its  fituatiou  with 
regard  to  the  obje&s  that  furround  it,  either  nearly  or 
remotely,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  motion.  There  are  three 
principal  matters  to  be  confidered  in  a  moving  body  ; 
its  direction,  its  velocity,  and  the  quantity  of  its  mo¬ 
tion  :  and  here  phyfics  explains  the  force  or  moving 
power  ;  it  likewife  diftinguifhes  between  Ample  and 
compound  motion.  Simple  motion  is  that  which  arifes 
from  only  one  force,  or  which  tends  to  only  one  point. 
It  defcribes  the  laws,  and  explains  the  refidance,  of 
mediums  ;  the  refidance  of  friction  ;  the  difficulties  of 
a  perpetual  motion  ;  the  alteration  of  direCtion  occa- 
fioned  by  the  oppofition  of  a  fluid  matter  ;  refle&ed  or 
reverberated  motion  ;  the  communication  of  motion  by 
the  {hock  of  bodies,  &c.  Compound  motion  is  that 
of  a  body  impelled  to  move  by.feveral  caufes  or  powers 
which  aCf  according  to  their  different  directions.  Phy¬ 
fics  here  likewife  invedigates  the  laws  of  motion  ;  and 
*s  particularly  applied  to  the  explaining,  under  this 
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head,  what  are  called  the  central  forces ,  which  produce 
a  motion  that  is  either  circular  or  in  a  curve  line,  and 
which  inceffantly  urge  the  moving  body  either  to  ap¬ 
proach  or  recede  from  the  centre.  To  diftinguifh  thefe 
from  each  other,  the  former  is  called  the  centripetal 
force ,  and  the  latter  the  centrifugal  force . 

VI.  By  gravity,  or  ponderofity,  is  to  be  underdood 
that  force  which  occafions  bodies  topafsfrom  a  higher 
to  a  lower  place,  when  nothing  oppofes  their  courfe, 
or  when  the  obdacles  are  not  fufficient  to  dop  them. 
Speculative  philofophy  invedigates  its  caufe,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  vain.  Experimental  philofophy  contents  itfelf 
with  deferibing  the  phenomena,  and  teaching  the  laws 
of  gravity,  which  are  thoroughly  edablifhed  by  a  thou¬ 
fand  reiterated  experiments.  In  order  properly  to  un¬ 
derhand  this  fubjeCf ,  we  mud  take  care  not  to  confound 
the  term  gravity  with  that  of  weight.  By  the  former, 
we  underhand  that  force  which  urges  bodies  to  defeend 
through  a  certain  fpace  in  a  given  time.  By  the  latter, 
is  meant  the  quantity  of  a  heavy  body  that  is  contain¬ 
ed  under  the  fame  bulk.  The  phenomena  are  explain¬ 
ed  by  the  experiments  themfelves,  and  by  inferences  de¬ 
duced  from  them. 

VII.  Hydro datics  is  afcience  of  which  the  objeCI  is  the 
gravity  and  equilibrium  of  fluids  in  particular.  Though 
the  gravity  of  thefe  bodies  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
others,  and  is  fubjeCl  to  the  fame  laws,  yet  their. date 
of  fluidity  gives  rife  to  particular  phenomena,  which  it 
is  of  confequence  to  know.  But  as  hydrodatics  can¬ 
not  be  fuccefsfuliy  treated  on  without  the  affidance  of 
calculation,  it  has  been  ranked  among  the  mathematical 
fciences. 

VIII.  We  fay  the  fame  with  regard  to  mechanics; 
which  is  the  art  of  employing,  by  the  aid.of  machines^ 
the  motion  of  bodies,  in  conformity  to  its  properties' 
and  laws,  as  well  with  regard  to  folids  as  fluids,  either 
more  commodioufly  or  more  advantageoufly. 

IX.  After  it  has  made  the  mod  accurate  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  mod  judicious  obfervations,  on  all  thefe 
different  fubje&s,  and  the  properties  of  bodies  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Experimental  Philofophy  paffes  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  air,  the  water,  fire,  the  wind,  colours, 
See.  The  air  is  a  fluid  with  which  we  are  furrounded 
from  the  indant  of  our  birth,  and  without  which  we 
cannot  exid.  It  is  by  the  properties  and  the  influences 
of  the  air,  that  nature  gives  increafe  and  perfection  to 
all  that  it  produces  for  our  wants  and  conveniencies  ; 
it  is  the  fpirit  of  navigation  :  found,  voice,  fpeech  jt- 
felf,  are  nothing  more  than  percuffions  of  the  air: 
this  globe  that  we  inhabit  is  completely  furrounded  by 
air  ;  and  this  kind  of  coverture,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  atmofphere ,  has  fuch  remarkable  functions, 
that  it  evidently  appears  to  concur  to  the  mechanifm 
of  nature.  Experimental  phyfics,  therefore,  confiders 
the  air,  I.  Of  itfelf,  independent  of  its  bulk,  and  the 
figure  of  its  whole  body  :  it  examines  its  eflential  pro¬ 
perties  ;  as  its  gravity,  denfity,  fpring,  Si e.  The  air- 
pump  is  here  of  indifpenfable  ufe  ;  and  by  this  ma¬ 
chine  phyfics  examines  in  what  manner  fpace,  or  a  va¬ 
cuum,  is  made.  It  likewife  fhows  the  neceffity  of  air  to 
the  prefervation  of  animal-life  ;  the  effeCl  it  has  on 
found,  fire,  and  gunpowder,  in  vacuo ;  and  a  hundred 
other  experiments  of  various  degrees  of  cnriofity.  2.  It 
confi  ers  the  air  as  the  terreflrial  atmofphere,  fome- 
times  as  a  fluid  at  reft,  and  fometimes  as  in  motion. 

And 
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And  by  thefe  means  it  accounts  for  the  variation  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  why  it  finks  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  diminifhes  ;  as 
alfo  for  the  figure,  the  extent,  and  weight  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  :  it  fhows  the  method  of  determining  the 
height  of  mountains,  the  nature  of  found  in  general, 
of  its  propagation,  and  of  fonorous  bodies.  The  late 
difcoveries  of  Dr  Prieftley  and  others  have  added  a 
new  and  very  confiderable  branch  to  experimental  phi- 
lofophy  in  this  refpeft,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
under  the  article  Aerology. 

X.  It  is  here  alfo,  that  experimental  philofophy 
confiders  the  nature  of  the  wind ;  which  is  nothing 
more  than  agitated  air,  a  portion  of  the  atmofphere 
that  moves  like  a  current,  with  a  certain  velocity  and 
determinate  dire&ion.  This  fluid,  with  regard  to 
its  direction,  takes  different  names  according  to  the 
different  points  of  the  horizon  from  whence  it  comes, 
as  eafl,  weft,  north,  and  fouth.  Winds  are  likewifc 
diflingui filed  into  three  forts  ;  one  of  which  is  called 
general  or  conjlant ,  as  the  trade-winds  which  continually 
blow  between  the  tropics:  another  is  the  periodical , 
which  always  begin  and  end  within  a  certain  time  of 
the  year,  or  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  as  the  monfoons, 
the  land-breezes  and  fea-breezes,  which  arife  conftant- 
ly  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  and  laftly,  fuch  as  are 
•variable,  as  well  with  regard  to  their  direction  as  their 
velocity  and  duration. 

M.  Mariotte  computes  the  velocity  of  the  moft  im¬ 
petuous  wind  to  be  at  the  rate  of  32  feet  in  a  fecond, 
and  Mr  Derham  makes  it  66  feet  in  the  fame  time. 
The  firft,  doubtlefs,  meant  the  wind  of  the  greateft  ve¬ 
locity  that  had  then  come  to  his  knowledge.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  aeroftatic  machines  has  tended  more  to  fhow 
the  real  velocity  of  the  wind  than  any  other  invention 
as  yet  made  public  :  but  all  of  them  move  flower  than 
the  aerial  current ;  fo  that  the  real  velocity  of  the  wind 
remains  yet  undetermined. 

XI.  The  force  of  the  wind,  like  that  of  other  bodies, 
depends  on  its  velocity  and  mafs  ;  that  is,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  which  is  in  motion  :  fo  the  fame  wind  has 
more  or  lefs  force  on  any  obftacle  that  oppofes  it,  in 
proportion  as  that  obftacle  prefents  a  greater  or  a  lefs 
fur  face  :  for  which  reafon  it  is  that  they  fpread  the  fails 
of  a  veflel  more  or  lefs,  and  place  the  wings  of  a  wind¬ 
mill  in  different  directions.  The  machines  by  which 
the  winds  are  meafured,  are  called  anemometers*  They 
fhow  the  direCtion,  the  velocity,  and  the  duration  of 
winds. ^  It  is  by  the  agitations  of  the  wind  that  the  air 
is  purified  ;  that  the  feeds  of  trees  and  herbs  are  convey¬ 
ed  through  the  forefts  and  fields  ;  that  (hips  are  driven 
from  one  pole  to  the  other  ;  that  our  mills  turn  upon 
their  axes,  &c.  ;  and  art,  by  imitating  nature,  fome- 
times  procures  us  artificial  winds,  by  which  we  refrefti 
our  bodies,  invigorate  our  fires,  purify  our  corn,  Sc c. 

XII.  Water  is  an  univerfal  agent,  which  nature  em¬ 
ploys  in  all  her  productions.  It  may  be  confidered  as 
in  three  Hates,  1.  As  a  liquid  ;  2.  As  a  vapour  ;  3.  As 
ice.  Thefe  three  different  dates  do  not  in  any  man¬ 
ner  change  its  eflence,  but  make  it  proper  to  anfwer 
different  ends.  The  natural  ftate  of  water  would  be 
that  of  a  folid  body,  as  fat,  wax,  and  all  thofe  other 
bodies  which  are  only  fluid  when  heated  to  a  certain 
degree  :  for  water  would  be  conftantly  ice,  if  the  par- 
tides  of  fire,  by  which  it  is  penetrated  in  the  terope- 
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rate  climates,  did  not  render  it  fluid,  by  producing  a 
reciprocal  motion  among  its  parts  ;  and,  in  a  country 
where  the  cold  is  continually  ftrong  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  the  congelation,  the  afliftance  of  art  is  neceflary 
to  make  it  fluid  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  lead,  8c c. 
Water,  when  not  in  ice,  is  a  fluid  that  is  infipid,tranfpa- 
rent,  without  colour,  and  without  fmell,  and  that  eafi- 
ly  adheres  to  the  furface  of  fome  bodies,  that  pene¬ 
trates  many,  and  extinguiflies  fire.  Experimental  phi¬ 
lofophy  inveftigates  the  origin  of  fountains  ;  the  caufc 
of  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  ;  the  means  of  purifying  wa¬ 
ter  ;  what  is  its  weight,  and  what  are  its  effeCls  when 
heated,  & c.  It  likewife  examines  this  fluid  in  the  ftate 
of  vapour;  and  finds  that  a  drop  of  water,  when  in 
vapour,  occupies  a  fpace  vaftly  greater  than  it  did  be¬ 
fore.  It  explains  the  aolipile  and  its  effeCls ;  fire  en¬ 
gines  ;  and  the  force  of  vapours  that  give  motion  to 
immenfe  machines  in  mines  and  elfewhere,  &c.  and 
laftly,  it  confiders  water  in  the  ftate  of  ice.  Ice  con- 
fequently  is  more  cold  than  water  ;  and  its  coldnefs  in- 
creafes  if  it  continue  to  lofe  that  matter,  already  too 
rare,  or  too  little  aCtive,  to  render  it  fluid.  Experi¬ 
mental  phyfics  endeavours  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of 
the  congelation  of  water,  and  why  ice  is  lighter  than 
water  ;  from  whence  it  derives  that  expanfive  force  by 
which  it  breaks  the  containing  veflel  ;  the  difference 
there  is  between  the  congelation  of  rivers  and  that  of 
Handing  waters ;  why  ice  becomes  more  cold  by  the 
mixture  of  falts  ;  and  many  other  fimilar  phenomena. 

XIII.  The  nature  of  fire  is  yet  very  much  unknown 
to  the  moft  learned  philofophers.  As  obje&s  when  at  a 
great  diftance  are  not  perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  fo  when 
we  examine  them  too  nearly,  we  difcern  them  but  con- 
fufedly.  It  is  ftill  difputed  whether  fire  be  a  homogene, 
unalterable  matter,  defigned,  by  its  prefence,  or  by  its 
action,  to  produce  heat,  inflammation,  and  diflolution, 
in  bodies  ;  or  if  its  eflence  confifts  in  motion  only,  or 
in  the  fermentation  of  thofe  particles  which  we  call  in- 
flammable,  and  which  enter  as  principles,  in  greater  or 
lefs  quantities,  in  the  compofition  of  mixed  bodies. 
The  moft  learned  inquirers  into  nature  incline  to  the 
former  opinion  ;  and  to  have  recourfe  to  a  matter 
which  they  regard  as  the  principle  of  lire.  They  fup- 
pofe  that  there  is  in  nature  a  fluid  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  created  fuch  from  the  beginning,  and  that  no¬ 
thing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  put  it  in  a&ion.  The 
numberlefs  experiments  which  are  daily  made  in  elec¬ 
tricity  feem  to  favour  this  opinion,  and  to  prove  that 
this  matter,  thnffluid,  this  elementary  fire,  is  diffufed 
through  all  nature,  and  in  all  bodies,  even  ice  itfelf. 
We  cannot  fay  to  what  important  kn  rvledge'this  great 
difcovery  of  ele&ricity  may  lead  if  we  continue6  our 
inquiries  concerning  -it.  It  appears,  however,  that  we 
may  believe,  without  any  inconvenience  or  abfurdity, 
that  fire  and  light,  confidered  in  their  firft  principle) 
are  one  and  the  fame  fubftance  differently  modified.  * 
XIV.  Be  this  matter  however  as  it  may,  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy  is  employed  in  making  the  moft  in¬ 
genious  and  moft  ufeful  refearches  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fire,  its  propagation,  and  the  means  by  which 
its  power  may  be  excited  or  augmented  ;  concernim* 
the  phofphorus  and  its  inflammation  ;  fire  excited  by 
the  reflection  of  the  fun’s  rays  from  a  mirror  ;  and  on 
the  effe&s  of  fire  in  general ;  concerning  lightning  and 
its  effe&s ;  the  fufion  of  metals ;  gunpowder  an  \  its 
K  exploflon ; 
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explofion  ;  flame  and  the  aliments  of  fire  ;  and  an  in¬ 
finity  of  like  obje&s  which  it  explains,  or  concerning 
which  it  makes  new  difeoveries,  by  the  aid  of  experi¬ 
ments. 

XV.  By  the  word  light ,  we  underftawd  that  agent 
by  which  nature  affe&s  the  eye  with  that  lively  and 
aim  oft  conftantly  pleafing  fenfation,  which  we  call  fee - 
ing,  and  by  which  we  difeern  the  fize,  figure,  colour, 
and  fituation  of  obje&s,  when  at  a  convenient  diftance* 
All  philofophers  agree,  that  the  light,  which  is  diffufed 
in  any  place,  is  a  real  body.  But  what  this  body  is, 
and  by  what  means  it  enters  that  place  where  it  is  per¬ 
ceived,  is  a  queftion  about  which  philofophers  are  di¬ 
vided. 

XVI.  Experimental  philofophy  is  applied  in  difeo- 
vering  or  proving,  by  an  infinity  of  experiments,  what 
is  the  nature  of  light,  in  what  manner  it  is  propagated, 
what  its  velocity  and  progrefiive  motion.  It  alfo  inve- 
iligates  and  explains  the  principles  of  optics  properly 
fo  called,  and  fhows  the  dire&ions  which  light  ob- 
ferves  in  its  motions.  From  thence  it  proceeds  to  the 
exameii  of  the  principles  of  catoptrics,  and  deferibes 
the  laws-and  effe&s  of  refle&ed  light.  It  next  treats 
of  the  principles  of  dioptrics,  and  explains  the  laws  of 
refra&ed  light  ;  and  laftly,  it  teaches,  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  natural  and  artificial  vifion,  the  conftnnftion  of 
optical  inftruments,  as  lenfes,  concave  mirrors,  prifrns, 
telefcopcs,  &c.  &c.  and  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. 

XVII.  By  refolving  or  feparating'the  rays  of  light, 
philofophy  has  obtained  true  and  clear  difeoveries  of  the 
nature  of  colours.  We  are  naturally  led  to  imagine  that 
colours,  and  their  different  degrees,  make  a  part  of  the 
bodies  that  piefent  them  to  our  fight  ;•  that  white  is 


inherent  in  fnow,  green  in  leaves  and  grafs,  and  red  in 
a  ftuff  dyed  of  that  colour.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
true.  If  an  objedl,  which  prefents  any  colour  to  our 
fight,  be  not  illuminated,  it  prefents  no  colour  what- 
foever.  In  the  night  all  is  black.  Colours  therefore 
depend  on  light ;  for  without  that  we  could  form  no 
idea  of  them  :  but  they  depend  alfo  on  bodies  ;  for  of 
fever al  obje&s  prefented  to  the  fame  light,  fome  appear 
white,  others  red,  blue,  &c.  But  all  thefe  matters 
being  feparate  from  our  own  bodies,  we  fhould  never 
acquire  any  ideas  of  them,  if  the  light,  tranfmitted  or 
refle&ed  by  thefe  objefts,  did  not  make  them  fenfible 
to  us,  by  ftriking  upon  the  organs  of  our  fight,  and  if 
thefe  impreffions  did  not  revive  in  us  thofe  ideas  which 
we  have  been  ufed  to  exprefs  by  certain  terms.  For 
thefe  reafons  philofophy  confiders  colours  from  three 
points  of  view,  I.  As  in  the  light  ;  2.  In  bodies,  as 
being  coloured  ;  and,  3.  From  the  relation  they  have 
to  our  vifual  faculties,  which  they  particularly  affedl, 
and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  diftinguifh  them. 

It  is  unneceffary  in  this  place  to  fay  more  either  on 
colour  in  particular  or  experimental  philofophy  in  ge¬ 
neral.  The  different  fubje&s  of  this  colle&ive  article 
are  particularly  treated  under  their  proper  names,  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet:  the  leader  will  therefore 
turn,  as  he  has  occafion,  to  Acoustics,  Catoptrics, 
Chromatics,  Dioptrics,  Hydrostatics,  Mecha¬ 
nics,  Optics,  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Mag¬ 
netism,  &c.  hfc.  &c.  Alfo  Aerology,  Aerosta¬ 
tion,  Atmosphere,  Burning-GIh/s ,  Cold,  Colour, 
Congelation,  Evaporation,  Fire,  Flame,  Flui¬ 
dity,  Heat,  Ignition,  Eight,  Sound,  Steam, 
Water,  Wind,  &c. 
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Expenmen-  EXPERIMENTUM  crucis,  a  capital,  leading, 
turn  or  decifive  experiment ;  thus  termed,  either  on  account 
of  its  being  like  a  crofs,  or  dire&ion-pofl  placed  in 
Expiation.  the  meeting  Qf  feveral  roads,  guiding  men  to  the  true 
i*  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  that  thing  they  are  inqui¬ 

ring  after  ;  or,  on  account  of  its  being  a  kind  of  tor¬ 
ture,  whereby  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  as  it  were  ex¬ 
torted  by  force. 

EXPHORESIS.  See  Oratory,  no  85. 

EXPIATION,  a  religious  a&,  by  which  fatisfac- 
tion  or  atonement  is  made  for  the  commifiion  of  fome 
crime,  the  guilt  done  away,  and  the  obligation  to  pu- 
jiifhment  cancelled . 

Expiations  among  the  Heathens,  were  of  feveral 
kinds ;  as  facrifices  and  religious  wafhings.  They 
were  ufed  for  effacing  a  crime,  averting  any.  calamity, 
and  on  numberlefs  other  occafions,  as  purifying  towns, 
temples,  and  facred  places,,  and  armies  befoie  and 
after  battle.  And  they  were  performed  for  whole  ci¬ 
ties  as  well  as  particular  perfons. 

The  method  of  expiation  among  the  Jews  was  chief¬ 
ly  by  facritice,  whether  for  fins  of  ignorance,  or  to 
purify  themfelves  from  certain  pollutions. 

Feajl  of  Expiation  among  the  Jews,  called  by  our 
tranflators  the  day  of  atonement ,  was  held  on  the  tenth 
day  of  Tifri,  or  the  feventh  month  of  the  Jewifh  year, 
anfwering  to  part  of  our  September  and  Oftober.  It 
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was  inftituted  by  God  himfelf,  Levit.  xxiii.  27,  &c.  Expiati: 
On  that  day  the  high-prieft,  the  figure  gr  type  of  Je-  ii 
fus  Chrifl,  entered  into  the  mod  holy  place,  and  con-  ExP  •  * 
feffed  his  fins ;  and,  after  feveral  ceremonies,  made  an 
atonement  for  all  the  people  to  wafh  them  from  their 
fins.  Lev.  chap.  xvi.  See  ScAP&‘Goat . 

Expiation,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  applied  by  di¬ 
vines  to  the  pardon  procured  to  the  fins  of  the  peni¬ 
tent  by  the  merit  of  ChrifPs  death.  See  the  article 
Christianity. 

EXPIRATION,  in  medicine.  See  Exspiration. 

Expiration,  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  for  the  end 
of  a  term  of  time  granted,  agreed  on,  or  adjudged. 

EXPLICIT,  in  the  fchools,  fomething  clear,  di- 
flinft,  formal,  arid  unfolded. 

EXPLOSION,  in  natural  philofophy,  a  fudden  and 
violent  expanfion  of  an  aerial  or  other  ela  tic  fluid,  by 
which  it  inftantly  throws  off  any  obltacle  that  happens 
to  be  in  the  way,  fometimes  with  incredible  force,  and 
in  i'uch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  moft  aftoiiifhing  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  neighbouring  objects. 

Explofion  differs  from  expanfion,  in  that  the  latter  is  a  Differed 
gradual  and  continued  power,  a&ing  uniformly  for  fome  between** 
time  ;  whereas  the  former  is  always  fudden,  and  only 
of  momentary  duration.  The  expanfions  of  folid  fub-  CX^ 
fiances  do  not  terminate  in  violent  explofions,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ilownefsP  and  the  fmall  ipace  through 
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ii3»ofion.  winch  the  metal,  or  other  expanding  fubftance,  moves; 
though  their  ftrength  may  be  equally  great  with  that 
of  the  mod  active  aerial  fluids.  Thus  we  find,  that 
though  wedges  of  wood,  when  wetted,  will  cleave  fo- 
lid  blocks  of  ftone,  they  never  throw  them  to  any  di- 
ftance,  as  is  the  cafe  with  gun-powder.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  feldom  that  the  expanfion  of  any  elaftic 
fluid  bnrfts  a  folid  fubftance  without  throwing  the 
fragments  of  it  to  a  conflderable  diftance,  the  effe&s 
of  which  are  often  very  terrible.  The  reafons  of  this 
may  be  compriied  in  the  two  following  particulars  : 
i.  The  immenfe  velocity  with  which  the  aerial  fluids 
expand,  when  affetled  by  a  conflderable  degree  of 
heat  ;  and,  2.  Their  celerity  in  acquiring  heat  and 
being  affe&ed  by  it,  which  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
folid  fubftances.  Thus  air,  heated  as  much  as  iron 
when  brought  to  a  white  heat,  is  expanded  to  four 
times  its  bulk;  but  the  metal  itfelf  will  not  be  expand¬ 
ed  the  500th  part  of  the  fpace.  In  the  cafe  of  gun¬ 
powder,  which  is  a  violent  and  well-known  exploflve 
fubftance,  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  moves  is 
calculated  by  Mr  Robins,  in  his  Treatife  upon  Gunnery, 
to  be  no  lefs  than  7000  feet  in  a  fecond,  or  little  lefs 
than  79  miles  per  minute.  Hence  the  impulfe  of  the 
fluid  is  inconceivably  great,  and  the  obflacles  on  which 
it  flrikes  are  hurried  off  with  vafl  velocity,  though 
much  lefs  than  that  juft  mentioned  ;  for  a  cannon  bul¬ 
let,  with  the  greateft  charge  of  powder  that  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  given,  does  not  move  at  a  greater  rate  than 
2400  feet  per  fecond,  or  little  more  than  27  miles  per 
minute.  The  velocity  of  the  bullet  again  is  promoted 
by  the  fudden  propagation  of  the  heat  through  the 
whole  body  of  air  as  foon  as  it  is  extricated  from  the 
materials  of  which  the  gunpowder  is  made  ;  fo  that  it 
is  enabled  to  ftrike  all  at  once,  and  thus  greatly  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  momentum  of  the  ball.  It  is  evident  that 
this  contributes  very  much  to  the  force  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  by  what  happens  when  powder  is  wetted  or  mixed 
with  any  fubftance,  which  prevents  it  from  taking  fire 
all  at  once.  In  this  cafe  the  force  of  the  explofion,  e- 
ven  when  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  is  made  ufe  of, 
cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  dry  powder. 

Upon  thele  principles  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
force  of  an  explofion  depends,  1.  On  the  quantity  of 
elaftic  fluid  to  be  expanded  ;  2.  On  the  velocity  it  ac- 
qnire§  by  a  certain  degree  of  heat;  and,  3.  On  the 
celerity  with  which  the  degree  of  heat  affe&s  the 
whole  of  the  expanfile  fluid.  Thefe  three  take  place 
in  the  greateft  perfection  where  the  eledlric  fluid  is 
eft  of  concerned  ;  as  in  cafes  oflightning,  earthquakes,  and 
volcanoes.  This  fluid,  as  is  fhown  in  many  parts  of 
this  work,  differs  not  from  elementary  fire  or  the  light 
of  the  fnn  ;  it  pervades  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature;  its 
expanfion  is  nothing  elfe  than  its  motion  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference,  for  it  does  not  feem  capable 
of  any  proper  expanfion  by  a  feparation  of  its  parts 
like  any  other  fluid.  Hence,  when  it  begins  to  expand 
in  this  manner,  the  motion  is  propagated  through  it 
with  a  velocity  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  fluid 
whatever.  Thus,  even  when  the  quantity  is  exccfiively 
fmall,  as  when  an  ele&ric  fpark  is  fent  through  a  glafs 
full  of  water  or  of  oil,  the  expanfion  is  fo  violent  as 
to  diffipate  the  glafs  into  innumerable  fragments  with 
great  danger  to  the  by-ftanders,  as  is  obferved  under 
the  article  Electricity.  In  violent  lightning,  where 
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the  ele&ric  fluid  collects  itfelf  into  balls,  the  ftrength  Explcfum. 
of  the  explofion  is  proportionable  to  the  quantity,  E- 
very  one  has  heard  of  the  prodigious  effe&s  of  light¬ 
ning  when  it  happens  to  ftrike  buildings,  trees,  or  even 
the  molt  folid  rocks  ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  where  the 
quantity  of  ele&ricity  is  (till  greater  than  in  any  flafti 
of  lightning,  we  hear  of  ftill  more  tremendous  confe- 
quences  enfuing.  Dr  Prieftley  gives  an  inftance  of  a 
large  fire-ball  (undoubtedly  a  quantity  of  eledtric  mat¬ 
ter)  rolling  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  which  after  ri¬ 
ling  up  to  the  top-maft  of  a  Ihip  of  war,  burft  with 
fuch  violence  that  the  explofion  refembled  the  dif- 
charge  of  hundreds  of  cannon  fired  at  once.  Great  da¬ 
mage  was  done  by  it ;  but  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt 
that  molt  of  its  force  was  fpent  on  the  air,  or  carried 
down  to  the  fea  by  the  mail  and  iron-work  of  the  Ihip. 

Indeed,  confidering  that  in  all  cafes  a  great  part  of 
the  force  of  electric  explofions  is  difiipated  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  may  juftly  be  doubted  whether  they  can  be 
meafured  by  any  method  applicable  to  the  menfuration 
of  other  forces.  Even  in  artificial  electricity  the  force 
is  prodigioully  great ;  infomuch  that  Dr  Van  Marum 
calculated  that  of  the  great  battery  belonging  to  the 
machine  in  Teyler’s  mufeum  to  be  upwards  of  900 
pounds.  ^ 

In  thofe  cafes  where  the  eledtrical  matter  adts  like  Volcanic 
common  fire,  the  force  of  the  explofions,  though  ex-  explofions 
ceedingly  great,  is  capable  of  menfuration  by  compa- j;ext  m, 
ring  the  dillance6to  which  the  bodies  are  thrown  withltrenst  ‘ 
their  weight.  This  is  moft  evident  in  volcanoes,  where 
the  projections  of  the  burning  rocks  and  lava  manifeft 
the  greatnefs  of  the  power,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
afford  a  method  of  meafuring  it.  Thefe  explofions,  as 
is  fhown  under  the  article  Volcano,  are  owing  to  ex¬ 
trication  of  aerial  vapours,  and  their  rarefadtion  by  in-  ^ 
tenfe  heat.  In  all  of  them  the  air  is  originally  in  a  In  what 
ftate  of  decompofition,  viz.  its  invifible  and  folid  part  manner  ae- 
is  joined  with  fome  terreftrial  fubftance.  Thus,  when  ™al  exP|0- 
fixed  air,  for  inftance,  is  expofed  to  any  pure  earth  take 
which  attradts  it,  as  calcined  magnefia,  a  decompofi- 
tion  in ftantly  takes  place.  All  thefe  vapours  *  are  *  See  Elafi 
compofed  of  elementary  fire  and  fome  invifible  fub- itc  Vapours. 
dance  capable  of  affuming  a  folid  form.  The  decom¬ 
pofition  juft  mentioned  is  therefore  eafily  explained;  the 
folid  part  of  the  air  joins  itfelf  to  the  magnefia,  while  the 
elementary  (ire  or  latent  heat  is  difiipated, and palfes thro’ 
thefides  ol  the  veffel.  Were  it  now  in  our  power  fudden- 
ly  to  reftore  the  latent  heat  to  the  whole  of  the  fixed  air, 
fo  that  it  would  at  once  affume  its  former  expanfion,  a 
violent  explofion  would  follow.  This  feems  to  be  pre- 
cifely  the  cafe  with  the  volcanic  explofions.  An  immenfe 
quantity  of  the  fixed  part  of  different  aerial  fluids  is 
united  to  the  various  fubftances  found  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.  By  means  of  the  eledtric  fire  which 
kindles  the  volcanoes,  the  aerial  fluids  are  fuddenlyre- 
ftored  to  their  elaftic  date  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  their 
natural  elafticity  is  greatly  augmented,  fo  that  the  ex- 
plofions  take  place  with  great  violence.  The  cafe  is  p^plofionof 
the  fame  with  gunpowder  ;  only  that  the  condenfed  air^unpow- 
in  this  cafe  is  at  firft  of  the  dephlogifticated  kind,  but  der  explain- 
is  quickly  phlogifticated  by  reafon  of  the  combuftible  eJ* 
matters  mixed  with  the  nitre,  while  the  heat  produced 
by  the  inflammation  augments  the  elafticity  of  the  ge¬ 
nerated  air  to  four  times  what  it  ufually  is',  fo  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  explofion  is  calculated  at  iooo 
K  2  times 
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times  the  prefTure  of  the  common  atmofphere  *.  Thus 
the  explofions  of  gunpowder  and  of  volcanoes  are  eflen- 
tial  y  the  fame.  The  reaiun  of  the  extreme  quicknefs 
of  thofe  of  gunpowder  is,  that  it  takes  fire  fo  readily  by 
the  intimate  mixture  and  combuftibility  of  all  the  ma¬ 
terials.  In  volcanoes  the  explofions  likewife  follow 
one  another  very  quickly,  and  are  by  no  means  infe¬ 
rior  in  ilrength  to  thofe  of  gunpowder:  but  here  the 
quantity  of  vapour  makes  up  for  the  comparative 
flownefs  with  which  it  is  aftedted  by  the  heat.  Thus, 
though  we  could  not  by  any  means  contrive  to  lire 
cannon  in  quick  fuccefiion  by  means  of  calcareous 
earth  as  we  can  do  with  gunpowder,  yet  in  the  huge 
furnace  of  a  volcano  the  claftic  matter  is  fupplied  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  the  explofions  are  in  a  manner  un¬ 
remitting  ;  and  even  in  ordinary  experiments  the  con¬ 
finement  of  aerial  vapours  has  often  occafioned  violent 
explofions  in  chemical  veffels  In  one  cafe  too  the  ex¬ 
trication  of  fixed  air  adds  exceflively  to  the  force  of  an 
explofion,  viz.  in  that  of  pulvis  fulminans.  This  is 
fulminans,  compounded  of  fulphur,  faltpetre,  and  fait  of  tartar. 
^cc*  The  latter  we  know  contains  much  fixed  air  :  and  it  is 

probable  that  the  violence  of  the  explofion  is  occafion¬ 
ed  by  this  air  ;  for  the  greater  quantity  of  it  that  the 
alkaline  fait  contains,  the  greater  force  does  it  explode 
with.  Fulminating  gold  emits  a  quantity  of  phlogifti- 
cated  air,  to  which  its  explolive  power  is  fuppofed  to 
be  owing,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Chemi¬ 
stry  ;  but  that  of  fulminating  filver  is  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  fcarce  any  force  of  aerial  vapour  that  can  be 
extricated  is  likely  to  produce  it,  and  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  that  eledlricity  itfelf  is  concerned. 

8  Next  in  ilrength  to  the  aerial  vapours  are  thofe  of 

Explofions  aqlieous  and  ether  liquids.  The  moll  lemarkable  ef- 
vapours°US  thefe  are  obferved  in  fleam-engines  ;  but  there 

is  one  particular  cafe  from  which  it  has  been  inferred 
that  aqueous  ileam  is  vaitly  ftronger  than  the  flame  of 
Violent  ex-  gunpowder.  i  his  is  when  water  is  thrown  upon  melt- 
plotion  <»f  ed  copper  :  for  here  the  explofion  is  fo  ftrong  as  al- 
watev  with  moil  to  exceed  imagination;  and  the  moil  terrible  ac- 
melted  cop-  events  have  been  known  to  happen  from  fuch  a  flight 
*iei‘  caufe  as  one  of  the  workmen  ipitting  in  the  furnace 

Probably  where  copper  was  melting.  Here,  however,  it  is  moil 
owing  to  a  probable  that  a  dtcompoiition  of  the  water  takes  place. 
dec<>nip^ofi-  That  this  element  can  be  decompofed  or  refolved  into 
an  aerial  and  a  folid  fubllance,is  extremdyprobable  from 
the  experiments  of  Hr  Priellley,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
French  philofophers.  The  pofition  is  indeed  denied 
by  the  phlogiflians  ;  but  their  arguments  appear  not 
to  be  conclufive  ;  nor  is  it  a  fadt  which  militates  in  the 
leak  againll  their  principles.  On  the  fuppofition  that 
the  water  is  decompofed  in  the  prefent  cafe,  however. 
Particular-  the  phenomenon  in  queftion  is  eafily  folved.  The  water 
ly  explain-  being  thrown  in  fubftance  upon  the  melted  copper,  is 
decompofed  by  the  violent  heat  ;  and  one  part,  of  it 
adheres  to  the  metal,  thus  converting  it  into  a  kind  of 
calx,  while  the  other  is  converted  into  inflammable 
or  fome  other  kind  of  air,  which  expanding  fuddtnly, 
throws  the  melted  metal  all  about  with  the  greateft 
violence  by  means  of  its  re-adtion. 

'Fo  underftand  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accom- 
plifhed,  we  mufl  confider  fome  of  the  principles  of 
Gunnery  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins,  and  related 
under  that  article.  One  of  thefe  is,  that  though  the 
air,  in  cafes  of  ordinary  velocity,  makes  no  great  re- 


tion  of  the 
water. 
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fiftance,  it  is  far  other  wife  where  the  velocity  of  the  Explofion, 
moving  body  becomes  very  great.  In  ail  cafes  of  ex- 
plofion  alfo  there  is  in  the  firfl  inllance  a  vacuum  made 
by  the  exploding  fluid ;  and  confequently  the  w  eight 
of  the  atmofphere  is  to  be  overcome,  which  amounts 
to  about  15  pounds  on  every  fquare  inch  of  fur  face, 
buppofing  the  furface  of  the  exploding  fluid,  then,  on 
that  of  melted  copper  to  contain  an  area  of  4  fquare 
inches,  it  meets  with  a  refiftance  of  60  pounds  from 
the  atmofphere,  and  coniequenily  communicates  an 
equal  prefTure  to  the  fluid  metal.  Even  this  mufl  of 
confequence  throw  it  about,  unlefs  the  fame  prefTure 
w^as  exadlly  diflufed  over  every  part  of  the  furface  : 

But  much  more  mufl  this  efFedl  be  increafed  by  the 
immenfe  velocity  with  which  the  fluid  moves,  and  by 
which  the  refinance  of  the  atmofphere  is  augmented 
in  a  prodigious  degree,  as  is  explained  under  the  article 
Gunnjiry.  The  elaitic  fluid  generated  is  then  con¬ 
fined  not  only  by  the  fluid  metal  and  lides  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  but  by  the  air  itfelf,  which  cannot  get  out  of 
the  way  ;  fo  that  the  whole  rtfembles  a  cannon  clofed 
at  the  mouth,  and  filled  with  inflamed  gunpenvder. 

Hence  not  only  the  melted  metal,  but  the  furnace  it¬ 
felf  and  the  adjacent  waits  of  the  building,  are  hurried 
off  as  they  would  be  by  the  firing  of  a  great  quantity 
of  gunpowder  in  a  finall  ipace,  an4  which  is  well 
kno  wn  to  produce  analogous  cfFedts. 
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In  explaining  the  phenomenon  in  queflion,  Dr  Black ls  n°c  °*  J 


fuppofes  that  the  mere  heat  of  the  metal  applied  to  the^^™* 


aqueous  fleam  produces  the  explofion;  and  in  proof iteam il 
of  this  alleges,  that  copper  imbibes  a  greater  quantity  tenldy 
of  heat  during  fufion  than  any  other  metal.  Aqueous 
fleam,  however,  feems  to  be  too  flow*  for  producing 
fuch  fudden  and  violent  eftedls.  Explofions,  it  is  true, 
will  be  occafioned  by  it,  but  then  it  mufl  be  confined 
for  a  very  coufiderable  time  ;  whereas  the  effedts  of  wa¬ 
ter  thrown  upon  melted  copper  are  inflantarieous.  13 

It  may  now  be  aflced,  Why  fuch  explofions  do  not  Why  ftd 
take  place  with  any  other  metal,  iron  for  inllance,  when  J 
water  is  thrown  upon  its  furface  in  fufion  ?  I11  anlwerp|ace 
to  this  we  mufl  obferve,  That  though  water  is  decom  other  me- 
pofed  by  being  applied  to  red-hot  iron  in  the  form  oftais* 
fleam,  yet  there  is  a  pofiibility,  that  when  the  fame  ele¬ 
ment  is  applied  in  fubflance  to  the  fluid  metal,  no  de- 
compofition  may  enfue.  Something  like  this  in¬ 
deed  happens  with  copper  itfelf ;  for,  notwithflanding 
the  violent  effedls  which  take  place  on  the  conladl  of 
w  ater  in  fubftance  with  the  melted  metal,  no  explo- 
fion  happens  though  aqueous  fleam  be  blown  upon  its 
furface.  On  the  contrary,  the  upper  part  of  the  me¬ 
tal  is  thus  cooled,  and  forms  itfelf  into  cakes,  which 
are  afterwards  taken  off,  and  new  ones  formed  in  the 
fame  manner;  neither  does  aqueous  fleam  afFedt  red-hot 
copper  in  the  manner  that  it  does  iron  in  the  fame  ftate. 

A  decifive  proof  that  the  explofion  is  not  occafioned 
by  the  mere  heat  of  the  aqueous  fleam  may  be  dedu¬ 
ced  from  the  example  of  melted  glafs,  which  produces 
110  explofion  though  we  pour  water  upon  it  in  that 
ftate  ;  and  yet  the  heat  of  melted  glafs  is  undoubtedly 
equal  at  leaft  to  that  of  melted  copper.  It  mufl  be  ob-Ex  JJJ 
ferved,  however,  that  in  all  cafes  where  a.  very  hot  when  W 
body  is  thrown  upon  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  in  fub-  ed  fubfia* 
fiance,  an  explofion  will  follow' ;  but  here  the  water 
is  confined  and  fuddenly  rarefied  into  fleam,  which  can-  u 
not  get  away  without  throwing  off  the  body  which quantitiei 

confines  of  water-' ™ 
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confines  it.  Examples  of  this  kind  frequently  occur 
where  mafons  or  other  mechanics  are  employed  in  fatt¬ 
ening  cramps  of  iron  into  Rones;  where,  if  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  little  water  in  the  hole  into  which  the  lead 
is  poured,  the  latter  will  fly  out  in  fueh  a  manner  as 
fometimes  to  bum  them  feverely.  i  errible  accidents 
of  this  kind  have  fometimes  happened  in  founderies, 
when  large  quantities  of  melted  metal  have  been  poured 
into  wet  moulds.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fudden  expanfion 
of  the  aqueous  Ream  has  thrown  out  the  metal  with 
violence  ;  and  if  any  decompofltion  has  taken  place  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  convert  the  aqueous  into  an 
aerial  vapour,  the  exploiion  mutt  be  Rill  greater, 
pouring  To  this  laft  kind  of  exploiion  we  mufl  refer  that 
water  which  takes  place  on  pouring  cold  water  into  boiling 
boiling  or  burning  oil  or  tallow.  Here  the  cafe  is  much  the 
fame  whether  we  pour  the  oil  on  the  watei,  or  the 
water  on  the  oil.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  water  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  is  rarefied  into  lteam  and  explodes  ; 
in  the  latter,  it  finks' down  through  the  oil  by  its  fupe- 
lior  fpecific  gravity,  and  explodes  as  it  pafles  along.  In 
either  cafe,  however,  the  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
mult  be  but  fmail  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  oil :  a 
very  great  quantity  would  put  out  the  flame,  or  deitroy 
j5  the  heat,  in  whatever  way  we  applied  it. 

Splofions  Another  kind  of  exploiion  is  that  which  takes  place 
Hibiidfub-iQ  folid  fubftanees,  where  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  either 
■nets  ex-  aqUeous  or  aerial  vapours  to  be  concerned.  The  moR 
|uneo.  remarkable  of  thefe  are  the  volcanic  bombs  mentioned 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  great  eruption  of  Ve- 
fuvius  in  1779.  They  were  large  pieces  of  lava  which 
burft  in  pieces  like  bombs  as  they  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
but  he  does  not  inform  us  whether  their  burRing  was 
attended  with  any  great  violence  or  not.  Indeed,  amidft 
fach  feenes  of  horror,  and  the  continual  tremendous 
explofions  of  the  volcano,  fmaller  phenomena  of  this 
kind  would  probably  be  overlooked.  Other  examples 
are  the  Guss-Tears,  of  which  an  account  is  given  un¬ 
der  that  article  ;  the  burRing  of  electrical  globes,  when 
put  in  motion;  of  other  glafs-veffclsTpontaneoufly, 
and  feemingly  without  any  caufe;  and  laftly,  the  burlt- 
ing  of  large  call -metal  vefiels  in  the  aCt  of  cooling. 
Thefe  are  all  fo  fimilar  to  one  another,  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  depend  on  one  general  cauie.  All  of  them 
agree  in  this  refpeCl,  that  the  extreme  parts  of  them 
are  ccnfiderably  cooled,  while  the  internal  remain  very 
hot.  Thus,  in  the  volcanic  bombs,  the  current  of  air, 
fprmed  by  their  fvvift  paflage  through  it  in  falling,  ne- 
ceflarily  carries  off  a  great  quantity  of  heat  from  the 
parts  which  are  in  contact  with  it,  while  the  reft  are 
fearce  at  all  cooled.  The  glafs-tears  are  artificially 
cooled  on  the  outfide  by  dropping  them  upon  water; 
and  in  confequence  of  this,  their  exploiion  is  probably 
more  violent  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  than  that  of 
the  voleanic  bombs.  Glafs-veflels  only  burft  fponta- 
neoufly  when  they  have  not  been  well  annealed  ;  and 
we  know  that  this  bad  annealing  confifts  only  in  ap¬ 
plying  cold,  too  fuddenly  to  the  outfide.  Something 
like  this  probably  takes  place  when  call-iron  vcflels  ex¬ 
plode  ;  and  we  are  certain  it  does  fo  with  eleClrical 
globes,  for  thefe  laft  are  not  apt  to  burft  if  they  have 
been  well  annealed.  In  all  cafes,  therefore,  there  is  a 
remarkable  contraction  of  the  outward  furface  by  the 
cold,  while  the  internal  parts  remain  as  much  expand¬ 
ed  as  ever.  In  this  cafe  theie-muft  be  continual  ef- 
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fort  of  that  fubtile  fluid  called  elementary fire^  from  the  Explofion.- ■ 
internal  to  the  external  part,  as  the  contraction  gradually 
proceeds  the  contrary  way.  Thus,  when  a  volcanic 
bomb,  for  inftance,  is  cooled  on  the  outfide,  its  parts 
are  confolidated  fo  that  the  internal  fluid  has  not  fuch 
an  eafy  paflage  through  it  as  is  neceflary.  In  confe¬ 
quence  of  this  it  makes  a  greater  eftort,  whieli  is  ftill 
farther  augmented  by  the  cooling  and  contraction  of 
the  internal  parts  fqueezing  the  fluid  out  from  among 
themfelves,  and  forcing  it  to  reeoil  upon  that  in  the 
centre,  as  well  as  to  exert  itfelf  againft  the  external 
part ;  from  which  united  operation  the  effeCl  already 
mentioned  at  laft  takes  place.  This  explanation,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  hold  with  refpeCl  to  eleClrical  globes, 
glafs-tears,  or  ill-annealed  glafs :  but  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  it  to  all  thefe,  we  have  only  to  remember, 
that  Jire ,  and  the  eledric  fluid  aCting  from  a  centre 
to  a  ciicumterence,  are  not  in  the  leaft  different ;  fo 
that  from  whatever  caufe  the  eleClric  matter  is  difpo- 
fed  to  aCl  in  this  manner,  the  fame  effeCl  will  follow, 
i.  e .  an  exploiion  will  take  place  if  the  fubftance  does 
not  aftord  an  equally  ready  paflage  through  all  its 
parts,  and  that  whether  any  fenfible  heat  is  felt  in  it 
or  not.  1  17 

The  only  other  kind  of  explofion  we  have  to  take  Ex,  ^  fionof 
notice  of  is  that  produced  by  inflammable  and  dephlo~,nfl;im 
gillicated  air,  when  mixed  together  and  let  on  tn^-dqhiu^if- 
This  differs  from  any  of  thole  hitherto  contidcred, Seated  air. . 
becaufe  in  reality  there  is  an  abfolute  condenfation 
rather  than  an  expanfion  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  operation  ;  and  could  the  airs  be  made  to  take 
fire  throughout  their  whole  fubftance  abfolutelv  at  the 
fame  inflant,  there  would  be  no  explofion,  but  only  a 
fudden  production  of  heat.  From  this  caufe  alfo  is 
derived  a  very  Angular  phenomenon  taken  notiee  of  by 
l)r  Prieftley  in  his  late  experiments  on  that  fubjeCt,  re-  .  iS  ■ 
corded  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Having  inclofed  feveral 
quantities  of  inflammable  and  dephlogifticated  air  in  a^”0^. 
copper  veffel,  ftring  them  afterwards  by  the  eleClric  Ver!  by  Dr  " 
fparks,  he  found  that  the  foree  of  the  explofion  was  Prieftley.  . 
direCled  more  towards  one  part  of  the  veffel  than  ano«* 
ther  ;  lead  on  that  part  where  the  eleClrical  difeharge 
was  made,  and  moft  upon  that  which  was  farthefl  from 
it.  This  inequality  was  very  confldcrable  ;  infomuch 
that  lie  could  not  repeat  his  experiments  any  number 
of  times  without  injuring  the  veffel  in  that  part  which 
was  farthefl  from  the  difeharge.  The  reafon  he  gives 
for  this  is,  that  the  mixture  was  not  fired  at  the  lame 
inflant,  but  Aril  at  the  place  where  the  difeharge  was 
made.  This  Arfl  explofion  would  have  aCled  equally 
upon  all  parts  of  the  veffel,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  the  air.  By  the  Arfl  momentary  ex- 
plofion,  however,  the  air  in  the  farthefl  part  of  the 
veffel  was  condenfed,  fo  that  the  next  explofion  was 
made  flronger,  while  the  copper  in  the  fore- part  of 
the  veffel  had  the  whole  of  this  ftrong  explofion  to 
refill,  the  hinder  part  being  but  little  concerned,  as 
the  air  in  it  v/as  condenfed  and  reduced  almoft  to  a  va¬ 
cuum.  * 

Though  the  phenomena  of  explofions  are  fometimes  Ufes  to 
very  deftrudive,  they  are  likewife  of  conAderable  ufe  which  ex¬ 
in  life,  by  removing  obftacles  which  could  fcarcely  be^°*j?°£  ‘>r® 
got  the  better  of  by  any  mechanical  power  whatever.  1  ^ 

The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  blowing  up  of  rocks,  the 
feparating  p f  Hones  in  quarries,  and  other  purpofes  o£ 

that,. 
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t^Efion.  that  kind.  The  deftrndtion  occafioned  by  them  in 
times  of  war,  and  the  machines  formed  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  exploiion  for  the  definition  of  the  human  race, 
are  well  known  ;'and  if  we  cannot  call  thefe  ufeful ,  we 
mull  allow  them  at  leafl  to  be  neceffary  evils.  For  the 
20  production  of  explofions,  gunpowder  is  the  only  fub- 
Attempfs  Itance  that  has  yet  been  found  to  anfwer;  neverthelefs, 
to  Riperfede  ag  jtg  ufe  jg  attended  with  conliderable  expence,  feveral 
attempts  have  been  made  to  find  out  a  cheap  fubfli- 
tute  for  it.  One  of  the  molt  remarkable  of  thefe  was 
by  mixing  fmall  quantities  of  water  inclofed  in  little 
bladders  or  fome  eafily  deflrutibk  vehicles  along  with 
a  charge  of  powder.  By  this  contrivance  it  was  hoped, 
that  the  water  being  converted  into  vapour  when  the 
powder  was  inflamed,  would  augment  the  force  of  the 
exploiion  :  but  inflead  of  this,  it  was  found  greatly  to 
diminifh  it.  The  reafon  was  evident,  viz.  that  the 
converiion  of  the  water  into  ileam  required  fo  much  of 
the  latent  heat  of  the  inflamed  gunpowder,  that  enough 
was  not  left  to  give  the  neceffary  expanfion  to  the  ae¬ 
rial  fluid  produced.  A  mixture  of  inflammable  and 
dephlogiflicated  air  has  alfo  been  tried ;  but  the  ex- 
ploiion  here  has  always  been  found  too  weak.  In 
mines,  indeed,  very  terrible  effets  are  produced  by  fuch 
a  mixture,  but  in  thefe  the  quantity  is  immenfe  ;  io 
that  the  comparative  weaknefs  of  the  mixture  cannot 
be  difeovered.  Eletricity  therefore  feems  to  be  the 
only  rcfource  we  have  ;  except  by  adding  ingredients 
to  gunpowder  which  may  increafe  the  flrength  of  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  indeed  that  the  eletric  fluid 
is  poffeffed  of  fufficient  flrength  to  perform  every  tiling 
we  could  defire ;  and  electricians  have  fuppofed,  per¬ 
haps  juftly  enough,  that  a  cannon  charged  with  water 
might,  by  means  of  eletricity,  become  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  one  charged  with  gunpowder  :  but  this  fluid 
is  fo  exceedingly  capricious,  fo  imperceptible  and  un¬ 
manageable,  that  the  ufe  of  it  cannot  as  yet  be  thought 
practicable,  nor  in  all  probability  ever  will  be  fo. 

The  effets  of  explofions,  when  violent,  are  felt  at  a 
considerable  diftance,  by  reafon  of  the  concuflions  they 
give  to  the  atmofphere  ;  for,  as  has  been  already  hint¬ 
ed,  all  of  them  at  upon  the  atmofpherical  fluid  with 
the  very  fame  force  they  exert  upon  terrcflrial  fub- 
ffances  fubjeted  to  their  aClion.  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  relates,  that  at  the  explofions  of  Vefuvius  in  1767, 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houfes  at  Naples  flew 
open  if  unbolted,  and  one  dcor  was  burft  open  though 
it  had  been  locked.  A  great  quantity  of  gunpowder 
being  put  into  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  city,  and  fet  on 
fire,  deflroyed  part  of  the  wall,  and  broke  down  one 
of  the  gates.  The  blowing  up  of  powder-magazines 
or  powder-mills  will  deflrcy  buildings  and  kill  people, 
though  certainly  without  the  reach  of  the  flame,  and 
untouched  by  any  part  of  the  fhattered  magazine  or 
mill.  But  the  moll  curious  effeCl  is,  that  they  eletri- 
fy  the  air  and  even  glafs-windows  at  a  confiderable  di¬ 
ftance.  This  is  always  obfervable  in  firing  the  guns  of 
the  Tower  at  London  :  and  feme  years  ago,  after  an 
explofion  of  fome  powder-mills  in  the  neghbourhood 
cf  that  city,  a  great  number  of  people  were  alarmed 
by  a  ratttling  and  breaking  of  their  china-ware ;  which 
by  the  vulgar  was  taken  for  a  fupernatural  phenome¬ 
non,  but  undoubtedly  was  owing  to  feme  commotion 
in  the  ekClrical  fluid  from  the  violent  concnffion  of  the 
4itmofplierc.  In  this  refpet,  however,  the  effets  of 
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eleClrical  explofions  themfelvcs  are  mod  remarkable,  Exponent 
though  not  in  the  uncommon  way  juft  mentioned ;  E  ^ 
but  it  is  certain,  that  the  influence  of  a  flafh  of  light-  __ ^ 
ning  is  diffnfed  for  a  great  way  round  the  place  where 
the  explofion  happens,  producing  many  very  perceptible 
changes  both  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation. 

EXPONENT,  in  algebra,  the  fame  with  index. 

See  Algebra. 

Exponent  is  alfo  ufed  in  arithmetic,  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  index  or  logarithm.  % 

EXPORTATION,  the  {flipping  and  carrying  out 
of  the  kingdom  wares  and  commodities  for  other  coun¬ 
tries.  See  the  articles  Commerce,  Trade,  and  Ship¬ 
ping. 

EXPOSING,  the  at  of  fetting  a  thing  to  public 
view.  In  the  Romifh  church,  the  faprament  is  faid  to 
be  expofed  when  it  is  frown  in  public  uncovered  on  fe- 
llival  days,  and  during  the  time  of  plenary  indulgences. 

Exposing  is  alfo  ufed  with  a  farther  latitude:  thus 
we  fay,  It  is  prohibited  to  expofe  falfe  and  clipped 
money.  Such  a.houfe  flands  very  high,  and  has  a  de¬ 
licious  profpet ;  but  it  is  expofed  to  all  the  four  winds. 

Such  a  city  being  on  the  frontiers,  and  not  fortified, 
is  expofed  to  the  infults  of  every  party  of  forces. 

Exposing  of  Children ,  a  barbarous  cuflom  pratifed 
by  moft  of  the  ancients  excepting  the  Thebans,  who 
had  an  exprefs  law  to  the  contrary,  whereby  it  was 
made  capital  to  expofe  children  ;  ordaining  at  the  fame 
time,  that  fuch  as  were  not  in  a  condition  to  educate 
them  fliould  bring  them  to  the  magiftrates,  in  order  to 
be  brought  up  at  the  public  expence.  Among  the 
other  Greeks,  when  a  child  was  born,  it  was  laid  on 
the  ground  ;  and  if  the  father  defigned  to  educate  his 
child,  he  immediately  took  it  up  ;  but  if  he  forbore  to 
do  this,  the  child  was  carried  away  and  expofed.  The 
Lacedemonians  indeed  had  a  different  cuftom  :  for 
with  them  all  new-born  children  were  brought  before 
certain  triers,  who  were  fome  of  the  graveit  men  in 
their  own  tribe,  by  whom  the  infants  were  carefully 
viewed ;  and  if  they  were  found  lufly  and  well-fa¬ 
voured,  they  gave  orders  for  their  education,  and  al¬ 
lotted  a  certain  proportion  of  land  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance  ;  but  if  weakly  or  deformed,  they  ordered  them 
to  be  caft  into  a  deep  cavern  in  the  earth,  near  the 
mountain  Taygetns,  as  thinking  it  neither  for  the 
good  of  the  children  themfelves  nor  for  the  public  in- 
terefl,  that  defective  children  fhould  be  brought  up. 

Many  perfons  expofed  their  children  only  becaufe  they 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  educate  them,  having  no 
intention  that  they  fhould  perifh.  It  was  the  unhappy 
fate  of  daughters  efpecially  to  be  thus  treated,  as  re¬ 
quiring  more  charges  to  educate  and  fettle  them  in  the 
world  than  fons. 

The  parents  frequently  tied  jewels  and  lings  to  the 
children  they  expofed,  or  any  other  thing  whereby 
they  might  afterwards  difeover  them,  if  Providence 
took  caie  for  their  fafety.  Another  defign  in  adorn¬ 
ing  thefe  infants  was  either  to  encourage  fuch  as  found 
them  to  nourifh  and  educate  them,  if  alive;  or  to  give 
them  human  burial  if  dead.  The  places  where  it  was 
ufual  to  expofe  children  were  fuch  as  people  frequent¬ 
ed  moft.  This  was  done  in  order  that  they  might  be 
found,  and  taken  up  by  compafiionate  perfons  who 
were  in  circumftances  to  be  at  the  expence  of  their 
education.  With  this  intention  the  Egyptians  and 
6  Romans 
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iitpofition  Romans  chofe  the  banks  of  rivers-,  and  the  Greeks  the 
II  highways. 

EXPOSITION,  in  general,  denotes  the  fetting  a 
r*""  "  thing  open  to  public  view.  See  Exposing. 

Exposition,  in  a  literary  fenfe,  'the  explaining  an 
author,  palTage,  writing,  or  the  like,  and  fetting  their 
meaning  in  an  obvious  and  clear  light. 

EXPOSITOR,  or  Expository,  a  title  which  fome 
writers  have  given  to  a  leffer  kind  of  dictionaries  or 
vocabularies,  ferving  to  expound  or  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  obfcure  or  difficult  words  of  a  language.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  commentary  and  para- 

Iphrafe. 

EXPOSTULATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  warm  addrefs 
to  a  perfon  who  has  done  another  fome  injury,  repre- 
fenting  the  wrong  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  demand¬ 
ing  redrefs. 

EXPOSURE,  in  gardening,  the  fituation  of  a  gar¬ 
den  wall,  or  the  like,  with  refped  to  the  points  of  the 
compafs,  as  fouth  or  eaft.  See  Gardening. 

IEx-pojlfatto ,  in  law,  denotes  fomething  done  after 
another  thing  that  was  committed  before.  An  eftate 
granted  may  be  made  good  by  matter  ex-poJl-fa8o7  that 
was  not  fo  at  firft  by  dedion,  &c. 

EXPRESSED  oils,  in  chemiftry,  fuch  oils  as  are 
obtained  from  bodies  only  by  preffing.  See  Oil. 

EXPRESSION,  iri  rhetoric,  the  elocution,  dic¬ 
tion, or  choice  of  words  in  a  difcourfe.  See  Language, 
Oratory,  and  Poetry. 

Expression,  in  mufic.  See  Composition. 
Expression,  in  painting,  a  natural  and  lively  re- 
prefentation  of  the  fobjed,  or  of  the  feveral  objeds  in¬ 
tended  to  be  ffiown. 

The  expreffion  confifts  chiefly  in  reprefenting  the 
human  body  and  all  its  parts,  in  the  action  fuitable  to 
it :  in  exhibiting  in  the  face  the  feveral  paffions  pro¬ 
per  to  the  figures,  and  obferving  the  motions  they  im- 
prefs  on  the  external  parts.  See  Painting. 

Expression  Theatrical.  See  Declamation,  ar¬ 
ticle  iv. 

EXPRESSION,  in  medicine,  chemiftry,  &c.  the 
ad  of  expreffing  or  extiading  the  juices  or  oils  of 
plants,  fruits,  or  other  matters,  by  fqueezing,  wring¬ 
ing,  or  preffing  them  in  a  prefs.  After  having  let  the 
herbs  infufe  a  due  time,  their  juice  mud  be  drawn  by 
expreffion  in  a  linen  cloth  or  by  a  prefs. 

EXPULSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  ad  of  vio¬ 
lently  driving  a  perfon  out  of  any  city,  fociety,  &c. 

Expulsion,  in  medicine,  the  ad  whereby  any  thing 
is  forcibly  driven  out  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  :  thus 
we  fay,  the  expulfion  of  the  fetus  in  delivery. 

EXSICCATION,  (formed  of  ex  and  ficcus ,  “  dry,”) 
in  chemiftry,  &c.  the  ad  of  drying  up  or  evaporating 
the  moifture  of  a  thing. 

EXSPIRATION,  in  pliyfic,  that  part  of  refpira- 
tion  by  which  the  air  is  expelled  or  driven  out  of  the 
lungs.  See  Anatomy,  n*  1 1 8.  and  Respiration. 

EXSUDATION,  or  Exudation  the  ad  of  fweat- 
ing  out.  In  which  manner,  gums,  balfams,  Sc c.  are  ufo- 
aily  produced  from  trees. 

EXTANT,  fomething  that  ft  ill  fubfifts,  or  is  in  be- 
ing..  It  is  but  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Livy,  of  the 
,  writings  of  Cicero,  Casfar,  &c.  that  are  extant,  the  reft 
are  loft.  We  have  nothing  extant  of  Socrates,  though 
he  wrote  a  great  deal. 


EXTASY,  a  tranfport  which  fufpends  the  fundion 
of  the  fenfes,  by  the  intenfe  contemplation  of  fome 
extraordinary  or  fupernatural  objed. 

Extasy,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  catelepfy,  when 
a  perfon  perfedly  remembers,  after  the  paroxyfm  is 
over,  the  ideas  he  conceived  during  the  time  it  lafted. 

EXTENSION,  in  philofophy,  one  of  the  common 
and  effential  properties  of  body  ;  or  that  by  which  it 
poffeffes  or  takes  up  fome  part  of  univerfal  fpace,  which 
is  called  the  place  of  that  body.  See  Metaphysics, 
m  56. 

EXTENSOR,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral 
mufcles,  from  their  extending  or  ftretching  the  parts 
to  which  they  belong.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mufcles. 

EXTENT,  in  law,  is  ufed  in  a  double  fenfe.  Some¬ 
times  it  fignifies  a  writ  or  command  to  the  ftierifF  for 
the  valuing  of  lands  or  tenements  ;  and  fometimes  the 
ad  of  the  fheriff,  or  other  commiffioner,  upon  this  writ. 

Old  and  New  Extent ,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law» 
N°  clxvi,  6. 

EXTENUATION,  the  ad  of  diminifhtng  or  lef- 
fening  the  bulk  or  fubftance  of  a  thing,  efpecially  of 
the  human  body.  Fevers,  agues,  long  abftinences,  &c. 
occafion  great  extenuations  or  emaciations. 

Extenuation,  is  alfo  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  oppofite 
to  the  hyperbole.  The  Greeks  call  it 

EXTERIOR,  or  External.  See  External. 

EXTERMINATION,  in  general,  the  extirpating 
or  deftroying  fomething. 

Extermination,  or  Exterminating,  in  algebra, 
is  ufed  for  taking  away.  Thus  algebraifts  fpeak  of  ex- 
tirminating  furds,  fradions,  and  unknown  quantities  out 
of  equations.  See  Maclaur.  .Mgebr.  part  i.  chap.  12. 
where  we  have  fome  general  theorems  for  the  extermi¬ 
nating  unknown  quantities  in  given  equations. 

EXTERNAL,  a  term  of  relation  applied  to  the 
furface  or  outlide  of  a  body,  or  that  part  which  ap¬ 
pears  or  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye,  touch,  &e.  in  con- 
tradiftindion  to  internal. 

External  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  any  thing  that  is 
without  fide  a  man,  or  that  is  not  within  himlelf,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  mind  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  external 
objeds,  See. 

EXTINCTION,  in  general,  denotes  the  putting 
out  or  deftroying  fomething,  as  a  fire  or  flame.  See. 
ExUnguifbing  of  Fire.  * 

EXTINGUISHMENT,  in  law,  is  a  confolidation 
or  union,  as  where  one  has  due  to  him  a  yearly  rent 
out  of  lands,  and  afterwards  purchafcs  the  lands  out  of 
which  the  rent  arifes ;  in  this  cafe,  both  the  property 
and  the  rent  being  united  in  one  poffeffor,  the  rent  is 
faid  to  be  extinguifhed. 

EXTIRPATION, (formed  of  ex  and Jlirps ,  “root”) 
the  ad  of  pulling  up  or  deftroying  a  thing  to  the  very 
roots.  Among  the  prayers  of  the  Romifti  jubilee, 
there  is  one  for  the  extirpation  of  heiefy. 

Extirpation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  forgery,  for  cutting 
off  any  part  entirely  ;  as  a  wen,  &c.  or  the  eating  it. 
away,  as  a  wart,  &c.  by  corrofrve  medicines. 

EXTISPEX,  in  antiquity,  the  perfon  who  drew 
prefaces  from  viewing  the  intrails  of  animals  offered  in 
facririce. 

EXTORTION,  in  law,  is  an  illegal  manner  o£ 
wrefting  any  thing  from  a  man,  eitner.  by  force,  me¬ 
nace* 


Exta/y 

II 

Extortion. 
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Extract  nace,  or  authority.  It  is  alfo  the  exa&ion  of  unlaw- 
II  ful  ufury,  winning  by  unlawful  games,  and  taking 

Ex'rava-  more  than  Js  due  imder  pretence  of  right,  as  exceffive 
antes.  tojjs  jn  m  lifers,  &c. 

At  the  common  law,  extortion  is  punifhable  by  fine 
and  imprifonment ;  and  the  ftatute  of  3  Eliz.  1  c.  30. 
has  ena&ed,  that  officers  of  juftice  guilty  of  extortion 
for  the  expedition  of  bufinefs,  Sc c.  (hall  render  to  the 
party  treble  value.  There  are  likewife  divers  other 
llatutes  for  punifhing  extortions  of  (heriffs,  bailiffs, 
goalers,  clerks  of  the  affize  and  of  the  peace,  attornies, 
folicitors,  &c. 

EXTRACT,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  folution  of  the  pu¬ 
rer  parts  of  a  mixed  body  infpiffated,  by  diftillation  or 
evaporation,  nearly  to  the  confidence  of  honey. 

Extract,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  fomething  co¬ 
pied  or  collected  from  a  book  or  paper. 

EXTRACTION,  in  chemidry  and  pharmacy,  the 
operation  by  which  effences,  tin&ures,  Sc c.  are  drawn 
from  natural  bodies.  See  Extract. 

Extraction,  in  furgery,  is  the  drawing  any  fo¬ 
reign  matter  out  of  the  body  by  the  hand,  or  by  the 
help  of  indruments.  See  Surgery. 

Extraction,  in  genealogy,  implies  the  dock  or  fa¬ 
mily  from  which  a  perfon  is  defcended.  See  De¬ 
scent. 

Extraction  of  Roots ,  in  algebra  and  arithmetic,  the 
methods  of  finding  the  roots  of  given  numbers  or  quan¬ 
tities.  Ste  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic. 

EXTRACTOR,  in  midwifery,  an  indrument  or 
forceps  for  extracting  children  by  the  head. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL,  fomething  done  out  of  the 
proper  court,  or  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law.  As  when 
judgment  is  given  in  a  caufe,  or  cafe,  not  depending 
in  that  court  where  fuch  judgment  is  given,  or  where¬ 
in  the  judge  has  no  jurifdiftion. 

EXTR  \0RD1NARII,  amongd  the  Romans,  was 
a  body  of  men  confiding  of  a  third  part  of  the  foreign 
horfe  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot,  which  was  feparated  from 
the  red  of  the  forces  borrowed  from  the  confederate 
dates  with  great  policy  and  caution,  to  prevent  any 
defign  that  they  might  poffibly  entertain  againd  the 
natural  forces.  A  more  choice  body  of  men  were 
drawn  from  among  the  extraordinarii  under  the  name 
of  able  Eli.  See  Ablecti. 

EXTRAORDINARY,  fomething  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe. 

Extraordinary  Couriers ,  are  thofe  fent  exprefs  on 
fome  urgent  occafion. 

Extraordinary  Ambajfador ,  or  envoy,  is  fuch  a  one 
as  is  fent  to  treat  or  negociate  fome  fpecial  and  impor¬ 
tant  affair,  as  a  marriage,  a  treaty,  confederacy,  Sc c. 
or  even  on  occafion  of  fome  ceremony,  as  condolence, 
congratulation,  &c. 

A  gazette,  journal,  or  other  news-paper  extraordi¬ 
nary,  is  that  publifhed  after  fome  great  and  notable 
event,  containing  the  detail  or  particulars  thereof, 
which  are  not  found  in  the  ordinary  papers. 

EX  TRAVAGANTES,  thofe  decretal  epidles 
which  were  publifhed  after  the  Clementines. 

They  were  fo  called,  becaufe  at  fird  they  were  not 
digeded  or  ranged  with  the  other  papal  conditions, 
but  feemtd  to  be,  as  it  were,  detached  from  the  ca¬ 
non  law.  They  continued  to  be  called  by  the  fame 
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name  when  they  were  afterwards  inferted  in  the  body  Extravaft. 
of  the  canon  law.  The  fird  extravagantes  are  thofe  non 
of  John  XXII.  fucceffor  of  Clement  V.  The  lad  col-  Jl  I 
leCtion  rvas  brought  down  to  the  year  1483,  and  was  Xud<x  lot^ 
called  the  common  extravagantes ,  notwithdanding  that 
they  were  likewife  incorporated  with  the  red  of  the 
canon  law. 

EXTRAVASATION,  in  contufions,  fiffures,  de- 
preffions,  fra&ures,  and  other  accidents  of  the  cranium, 
is  when  one  or  more  of  the  blood-veffels,  that  are  dif- 
tributed  in  the  dura  mater,  is  broke  or  divided,  where¬ 
by  there  is  fuch  a  difeharge  of  blood  as  greatly  op- 
preffes  the  brain,  and  didurbs  its  office  ;  frequently- 
bringing  on  violent  pains  and  other  mifcluefs ;  and  at 
length  death  itfelf,  unlefs  the  patient  is  timely  relieved. 

See  Surgery  and  Medicine. 

EXTREME,  is  applied  to  the  lad  and  outermofl 
part  of  any  thing  ;  or  that  which  finilhes  and  termi¬ 
nates  it  on  that  fide. 

Extremes,  in  logic,  denote  the  two  extreme  terms 
of  the  conclufion  of  a  fyllogifin ;  viz.  the  predicate  and 
fubjedt.  They  are  called  extremes ,  from  their  relation 
to  another  term,  which  is  a  medium  or  mean  between 
them.  The  predicate,  as  being  likewife  had  in  the 
fird  propofition,  is  called  the  majus  extremum ,  greater 
extreme  ;  and  the  fubjedl,  as  being  put  in  the  fecond 
or  minor  propofition,  is  called  the  minus  extremum ,  lef- 
fer  extreme.  Thus,  in  the  fyllogifm,  man  is  an  ani¬ 
mal  ;  Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  is  an  animal ; 
the  word  animal  is  the  greater  extreme,  Peter  the  lefs 
extreme,  and  the  man  the  medium.  See  Syllogism. 

Extreme  and  mean  proportion ,  in  geometry,  is  when 
a  line  is  fo  divided,  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the  great¬ 
er  fegment,  as  that  fegment  is  to  the  other  :  Or,  as 
Euclid  expreffeth  it,  when  the  line  is  fo  divided,  that 
the  rt&angle  under  the  whole  line,  and  the  leffer  feg¬ 
ment,  Js  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  greater  fegment. 

Extreme  Unttion.  See  Unction. 

EXTREMITIES  of  figures,  in  painting,  is  ufed 
for  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.  Thefe  fhould  be  drawn 
with  more  nicety  and  exa&nefs,  or  more  terminated 
than  other  parts  ;  and  thus  help  to  render  the  action 
more  expreffive. 

EXTRINSIC  among  metaphyficians,  is  taken  in 
various  fenfes.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  thing’s  not  be- 
longing  to  the  effence  of  another;  in  which  fenfe,  the 
efficient  caufe  and  end  of  a  thing  are  faid  to  be  cxtrin- 
fic.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  thing’s  not  being  contain¬ 
ed  within  the  capacity  of  another  ;  in  which  fenfe, 
thofe  caufes  are  called  extrinfic  which  introduce  fome- 
thing  into  a  fubjeft  from  without,  as  when  a  fire  intro¬ 
duces  heat.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  thing  added  or 
applied  to  another ;  in  which  fenfe  accidents  and  ad¬ 
herents  are  faid  to  be  extrinfic  to  the  fubjetts  to  which 
they  adhere.  Sometimes  the  vifion  is  faid  to  be  ex¬ 
trinfic  from  fome  form  which  does  not  exift  in  that 
thing,  but  is  adjacent  to  it,  or  by  fome  means  or  other 
without  it. 

EX  TUBER ANCES,  in  medicine,  are  fwellings  or 
rifings  up  in  the  fklh  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

EXUBERANCE,  (compounded  of  ex  and  uber 
“  plentiful  )  in  rhetoric,  a  redundancy.  See  Reu’JH- 
dance  and  Pleonasm. 

EXUDATION.  See  Exsudation. 

EXVERR2E, 
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EXVERRiE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  brufh  ufed  in 
cleanfing  houfes  out  of  which  a  dead  perfon  had  been 
carried. 

EXULCERATION,  in  medicine,  the  a  &  of  cau- 
fing  or  producing  ulcers.  Thus,  arfenic  exulcerates  the 
inteftines  ;  corrofive  humours  exulcerate  the  flcin. 

Exulceration  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  an  ulcer 
itfelf ;  but  more  generally  for  thofe  beginning  erofions 
which  wear  away  the  fubftance,  and  form  ulcers. 

EXUVIAE,  among  naturalifts,  denote  the  caft-off 
parts  or  coverings  of  animals,  as  the  Ikins  of  ferpents, 
caterpillars,  and  other  infers. 

Exuviae  is  alfo  ufed  for  fome  fhells  and  other  ma¬ 
rine  bodies,  frequently  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  depofited  there  at  the 
deluge,  as  being  the  real  fpoils  of  once  living  creatures. 
See  Shell,  Fossile,  and  Deluge. 

EY,  in  our  old  writers,  the  fame  with  itifula  c<  an 
ifland  from  which  comes  eyet,  a  fmall  ifland  or  iflet, 
vulgarly  called  eyght. 

EYCK.  See  Bruges  (John  of.) 

EYE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  n°  142. 

A  new-born  child  fliall  be  obferved,  perhaps,  never 
to  keep  its  eyes  fixed  on  any  one  obje£,  but  continual¬ 
ly  changing  from  one  to  another,  and  if  you  put  your 
hand  before  them,  the  child  will  not  wink.  Hence 
fome  have  thought,  that  new  born  infants  have  no 
fight :  but  this  is  a  miftake ;  and  the  true  reafon  why 
their  eyes  are  in  perpetual  motion  is,  that  they  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  examining  one  thing  at 
once  with  their  eyes  :  their  not  winking  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  hand,  arifes  from  their  want  of  experience 
how  eafily  their  eyes  may  be  hurt ;  but  in  a  few  days 
they  get  the  habit  of  winking,  fo  that  afterwards  their 
eyes  do  it  fpontaneoufiy  at  the  approach  of  danger. 

Artificial  eyes  are  made  of  concave  plates  of  gold, 
filver,  or  glafs,  and  are  ftained  fo  as  to  refemble  the 
natural  eye.  They  muft,  when  fixed  in  the  orbit,  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned  every  night,  and  replaced  in 
the  morning.  If  no  more  of  a  difeafed  eye  is  removed 
than  what  is  preternaturally  projefted,  or  if  enough 
is  left  to  preferve  the  mufcles  unhurt,  the  artificial 
eye  will  have  a  little  motion  from  the  mufcles  that  re¬ 
main.  If  the  eye  does  not  fit  well,  it  irritates  and  in¬ 
flames  the  other  eye  ;  in  which  cafe  lay  it  afide,  until 
011c  can  be  had  that  fits  better. 

Bull's  Eye,  in  aftronomy.  See  Aldebaran. 

Ere  of  a  Block ,  in  naval  affairs,  that  part  of  the 
rope-ftrop  which  is  faflened  to  fome  neceflary  place  in 
the  fhip :  the  ftrop  is  a  fort  of  wreath  or  rope  formed 
into  a  ring,  and  fixed  round  the  block  for  the  double 
convenience  of  flrengthening  the  block  and  fattening 
it  in  any  place  where  it  is  wanted. 

Eye,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  fignifies  a  little 
bud  or  fhoot,  inferted  into  a  tree  by  way  of  graft.  See 
Engrafting. 

Eye  of  a  Tree ,  a  fmall  pointed  knot  to  which  the 
leaves  flick,  and  from  which  the  fhoots  or  fprigs  pro¬ 
ceed.  See  Gemma. 

Eye,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  22  miles  from  Ipfwich  and 


91  from  London.  It  may  be  called  an  ifland,  becaufc 
it  is  furrounded  by  a  brook  near  the  borders  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  in  the  road  between  Ipfwich  and  Norwich.  It 
was  incorporated  by  king  John  ;  has  two  bailiffs,  10 
principal  burgefles,  24  common  council,  a  recorder,  and 
town-clerk.  It  is  a  mean-built  place,  with  narrow 
ftreets.  The  chief  manufacture  is  bone-lace  and  fpin- 
ning.  Here  is,  however,  a  large  handfome  church  ; 
and  near  it  are  the  ruinous  walls  of  an  ancient  cattle 
and  monaftery.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  the  fair 
on  Whit-Monday.  It  has  only  fent  members  to  par¬ 
liament  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

EYe- Bright.  See  Euphrasia. 

EYMOUTH,  a  town  of  Scotland  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  formerly  fortified  to  curb  the  garrifon  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  from  which  place  it  is  diftant  fix  miles*  W.  Long. 
1.  50.  N.  Lat.  55.  50.  It  gave  title  of  baron  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  Churchill,  afterwards  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but  he  having  no  male  iflue, 
it  became  extin&  in  him. 

EYRAC,  or  Irac,  Arabia,  a  province  of  Turkey 
in  Afia,  345  miles  in  length,  and  190  in  breadth  ;  of 
which  Bagdad  is  the  capital. 

Eyrac  Agemi ,  the  principal  province  of  Pcrfia,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Parthia. 

EYRE,  or  Eire,  in  law,  the  court  of  itinerant  ju- 
flices.  See  Assize. 

EYRIE,  in  falconry,  a  brood  or  nett,  a  place  where 
hawks  build  and  hatch  their  young. 

EZEKIEL,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  referring  chiefly  to  the  degenerate  manners  and 
corruptions  of  the  Jews  of  thofe  times.  It  abounds 
with  fine  fentences  and  rich  companions,  and  difeovers 
a  good  deal  of  learning  in  profane  matters. 

Ezekiel  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  Jecho- 
niah,  and  began  his  prophefies  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
captivity.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who 
prophefied  at  the  fame  time  in  Judea.  He  foretold 
many  events,  particularly  the  deftru&ion  of  the  temple, 
the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  thofe  who  revolted  from  Baby¬ 
lon  to  Egypt,  and  the  happy  return  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  land. 

EZION-gaber.  See  Asiongaber. 

EZRA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament ; 
comprehending  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus’s  edit  for  their  return,  to  the  20th  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  It  fpecifies  the  number  of 
Jews  who  returned,  and  Cyrus’s  proclamation  for  the 
rebuilding  the  temple,  together  with  the  laying  its 
foundation,  the  obftrution  it  met  with,  and  the  fi- 
nilhing  thereof  in  the  reign  of  Darius. 

The  illuflrious  author  of  this  book  was  alfo  the 
reftorer  and  pubiilher  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment.  See  Bible. 

The  books  of  Ezra,  called  in  the  Englifli  verfioa 
the  Firfl  and  Second  Books  of  Efdras ,  though  held  by 
fome,  particularly  the  Greeks,  for  canonical,  ate  thrown 
by  the  Englifli  church  into  the  number  of  apocrypha! 
books,  being  only  extant  in  Greek. 
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V  T7  THE  fourth  conforiant,  and  fixth  letter  of  the  caufe  the  author  had  made  too  clear  a  difcovery  of  the  Fsjhii, 

II  A-  >  alphabet.  The  letter  F  is  borrowed  from  the  large  revenues  of  the  clergy.  Fabian  died  in  1512.  t  Fai)ms^ 

Fabiam  digamma  or  double  gamma  of  the  iElians,  as  is  evi-  FABI1,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome,  who 
dent  from  the  infcription  on  the  pcdeflal  of  the  Colof-  derived  their  name  from  fala,  a  bean,  becaufe  forne  of 
fus  at  Delos  ;  and  was  undoubtedly  formed  from  the  their  anceftors  cultivated  this  pulfe.  They  were  once 
old  Hebrew  vau:  and  though  this  letter  is  not  found  in  fo  numerous  that  they  took  upon  themfelves  to  wage 
the  modern  Greek  alphabet,  yet  it  was  in  the  ancient  a  war  againfl  the  Veientes.  They  came  to  a  general 
one,  from  whence  the  Latins  received  it  and  tranfmit-  engagement  near  the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  fami- 


ted  it  to  us. 

It  is  formed  by  a  flrong  expreffion  of  the  breath,  and 
joining  at  the  fame  time  the  upper-teeth  and  under-lip. 
It  has  but  one  fort  of  found,  which  has  a  great  affinity 
with  v  and  ph,  the  latter  being  written  for  it  by  us  in 
all  Greek  words,  as  philofophy ,  &c.  though  the  Italians 
write  it  floffa . 

The  Romans  for  fome  time  ufed  an  inverted  F,  jj, 
inflead  of  V  confonant,  which  had  no  peculiar  figure 
in  their  alphabet.  Thus,  in  inferiptions  we  meet  with 
TERMINAL  IT,  DIjI,  &c.  Lipfiusand  others  fay, 
that  it  was  the  emperor  Claudius  who  introduced  the 
ufe  of  the  inverted  digamma,  or  j  :  but  it  did  not 
long  fubfift  after  his  death;  for  Quintilian  obferves, 
that  it  was  not  ufed  in  his  time. 

F,  or  fa,  in  mufic,  is  the  fourth  note  in  rifing  in  this 
order  of  the  gamut,  «/,  re,  mi^fa.  It  likewife  denotes 
one  of  the  Greek  keys  in  mufic,  deftined  for  the  bafs. 

F,  in  phyfical  preferiptions  Hands  for  Fiat,  or  “  Let 
it  be  done.”  Thus/,  s.  a .  fignifies jiat fecundum  artem . 

F  was  aifo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  40;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  verfe, 

Sexta  quaterdenos  gerit  qua  diflat  ab  alpha . 

And  when  a  dafh  was  added  at  top,  thus  F,  it  figni- 
fied  forty  thoufand. 

F,  in  the  civil  law.  Two  f’s  joined  together  thus,/; 
fignify  the  pandeAs.  See  Pandects. 

F,  in  criminal  law,  a  fligrna  or  brand  put  upon  fe¬ 
lons  with  a  hot  iron,  on  their  being  admitted  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  ;  by  flat.  4H.  7.  c.  13. 

FABA,  iri  botany.  SeeViciA. 

FAB  AGO,  in  botany;  a  fpecies  of  bean-caper,  or 

ZYGOPH  Y  LLUM. 

FABER,  in  ichthyology;  a  fpecies  of  Zeus. 

FABIAN  (Robert),  an  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  fheriff  in  the  year  1494;  was  a  perfon 
of  learning  for  the  time  he  lived  in,  a  good  poet,  and 
author  of  a  Chronicle  of  England  and  France,  in  titled 
The  Concordaunce  of  Stories ,  in  two  volumes  folio,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Brute,  and  ending  with  the  20th  of 
Henry  VII.  1504.  It  contains  feveral  curious  parti¬ 
culars  relative  to  ehe  city  of  London,  not  elfewhere  to 
be  found.  Stowe  calls  it  “  a  painful  labour,  to  the 
great  honour  of  the  city  and  of  the  whole  realm.”  We 
are  told  that  Cardinal  Wolfe y  caufed  as  many  copies 
of  this  book  as  he  could  procure  to  be  burned,  be¬ 


ly,  confiding  of  306  men,  were  totally  flain,  year  of 
Rome  277.  There  only  remained  one  whofe  tender 
age  had  detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from  him  arofe 
the  noble  Fabii  in  the  following  ages. 

FABIUS  (Maximus  Rullianus),  was  the  firfl  of  the 
Fabii  who  obtained  the  furname  of  Maximus ,  for  lef- 
fening  the  power  of  the  populace  at  elections.  He 
was  mailer  of  horfe,  and  his  victory  over  the  Samnites 
in  that  capacity  nearly  coll  him  his  life,  becaufe  he 
engaged  the  enemy  without  the  command  of  the  dic¬ 
tator.  He  was  five  times  conful,  twice  dictator,  and 
once  cenfor.  He  triumphed  over  feven  different  nations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered  himfelf 
illuilrious  by  his  patriotifm. 

Fabius  (Ruilicus),  an  hiilorian  in  the  age  of  Clau¬ 
dius  and  Nero.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca;  and  the 
encomiums  which  Tacitus  paifes  upon  his  ilyle,  make 
us  regret  the  lofs  of  his  compofitions. 

Q^Fabius  (Maximus),  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
from  a  dull  and  inactive  childhood  was  raifed  to  the 
higlielt  offices  of  the  flate.  In  his  firfl  confulfliip  lie 
obtained  a  victory  over  Liguria,  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Thrafymenus  occafioned  his  eledlion  to  the  didlator- 
fhip.  In  this  important  office  he  began  to  oppofe 
Hannibal,  not  by  fighting  him  in  the  open  field,  like 
his  predeceffors,  but  he  continually  harafled  his  army 
by  countermarches  and  ambufeades,  from  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  furname  of  Cunftator,  or  Delayer .  Hannibal 
fent  him  word,  that  “  If  he  was  as  great  a  captain  as 
he  would  be  thought,  he  ought  to  come  into  the  plain 
and  give  him  battle.”  But  Fabius  coldly  replied, 
“  That  if  he  was  as  great  a  captain  as  he  would  be 
thought,  he  would  do  well  to  force  him  to  fight.” 
Such  operations  for  the  commander  of  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies  gave  offence  to  fome  ;  and  Fabius  was  even  accu- 
fed  of  cowardice.  He,  however,  continued  firm  in  his 
firfl  refolutions;  and  patiently  bore  to  fee  his  matter  of 
horfe  raifed  to  fhare  the  dictatorial  dignity  with  him¬ 
felf,  by  means  ofhis  enemies  at  home.  When  he  had 
laid  down  his  office  of  dictator,  his  fucceffors,  for  a 
while,  followed  his  plan  ;  but  the  rafhnefs  of  Varro,  and 
his  contempt  for  the  operations  of  Fabius,  occafioned 
the  fatal  battle  of  Cannse.  Tarentum  was  obliged  to 
furrender  to  his  arms  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  ;  and 
on  that  occafion  the  Carthaginian  enemy  obferved  that 
Fabius  was  the  Hannibal  of  Rome.  When  he  had 
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bius  made  an  agreement  with  Hannibal  for  the  ranfom  of 
the  captives,  which  was  totally  difapproved  by  the 
Roman  fenate,  he  fold  all  his  eftates  to  pay  the  mo¬ 
ney,  rather  than  forfeit  his  word  to  the  enemy.  The 
bold  propofals  of  young  Scipio  to  go  and  carry  the 
war  from  Italy  to  Africa,  was  rejedled  by  Fabius  as 
chimerical  and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  however,  live 
to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio, 
and  the  conqueft  of  Carthage  by  meafures  which  he 
treated  with  contempt  and  heard  with  indignation. 
He  died  in  the  iooth  year  of  his  age,  ’after  he  had 
been  five  times  conful,  and  twice  honoured  with  a 
triumph.  The  Romans  were  fo  fenfible  of  his  great 
merit  and  fervices,  that  the  expences  of  his  funeral 
were  defrayed  from  the  public  treafury. — His  fon  bore 
the  fame  name,  and  fhowed  himfelf  worthy  of  his  noble 
father’s  virtues.  During  his  confulfhip  he  received  a 
vifit  from  his  father  on  horfeback  in  the  camp.  The 
fon  ordered  the  father  to  difmount ;  and  the  old  man 
cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  fon,  and  faying,  “  I 
wifned  to  know  whether  you  knew  what  it  is  to  be 
conful.”  He  died  before  his  father,  and  Cundlator 
with  the  moderation  of  a  philofopher  delivered  a  funeral 
oration  over  the  dead  body  of  his  fon. 

Fabius,  fly  led  P'tclor ,  a  Roman  general  and  hifto- 
rian.  He  firft  introduced  painting  at  Rome  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  caufed  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Health  to  be 
painted,  fome  authors  have  erroneoufly  reckoned  him 
a  painter.  He  died  about  216  B.  C. 

FABLE,  a  tale,  or  feigned  narration,  defigned  ei¬ 
ther  to  inftru&  or  divert,  difguifed  under  the  allegory 
of  an  a&ion,  &c. 

Fables  were  the  firfl  pieces  of  wit  that  made  their 
appearance  in  the  world  ;  and  have  continued  to  be 
highly  valued,  not  only  in  times  of  the  greateft  fimpli- 
city,  but  in  the  moft  polite  ages  of  the  world.  Jo- 
tham’s  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldeft  that  is  extant, 
and  as  beautiful  as  any  that  have  been  made  fince.  Na¬ 
than’s  fable  of  the  poor  man  is  next  in  antiquity.  We 
find  iEfop  in  the  moft  diflant  ages  of  Greece  ;  and  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  we  read 
of  a  mutiny  appealed  by  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
members.  As  fables  had  their  rife  in  the  very  infancy 
of  learning,  they  never  flourifhed  more  than  when 
learning  was  at  its  greateft  height  ;  witnefs  Horace, 
Boileau,  and  Fontaine. 

table  is  the  fineft  way  of  giving  counfel,  and  moft 
univer tally  pleafing,  becaufe  leaft  (hocking  ;  for,  in  the 
reading  of  a  fable,  a  man  thinks  he  is  directing  himfelf, 
wln'lit  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another,  and  con- 
fequently  is  not  fenfible  of  that  which  is  the  moft  un- 
plta/ing  circumftance  in  advice.  Befides,  the  mind  is 
never  fo  much  pleated  as  when  file  exerts  herfelf  in  any 
adtion  that  gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own  abilities  ;  this 
natural  pride  of  the  foul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the 
reading  of  fable. 

Table,  is  idfo  ufed  for  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dra¬ 
matic  poem ;  and  is,  according  to  Ariftotle,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part,  and,  as  it  were,  the  foul  of  the  poem.  See 
Poetry. 

TABRI  (Honorius),  a  laborious  Jefuit  born  in  the 
dioeefe  of  Bellay,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fkill  in 
phih.-fophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  by  writing  a 
great  number  of  books.  The  moil:  curious  of  which 
treat  of  geometry,  optics,  the  loadflone,  the  motion  of 
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the  earth,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  See.  He  Fabrlan® 
died  at  Rome  in  1688.  II 

FABRIANO  (Gentile  da),  painter  of  hiflory,  was  Fa^^Cl^ 
born  at  Verona  in  1332,  and  became  adifciple  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  da  Fiefole.  I11  that  early  age  of  painting  he 
rendered  himfelf  very  famous,  and  was  employed  to  a- 
dorn  a  great  number  of  churches  and  palaces  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  Urbino,  Siena,  Perufia,  and  Rome,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  one  pidiure  of  his,  repre- 
fenting  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attended  by  Jofeph, 
which  is  preferred  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
was  highly  commended  by  Michael  Angelo.  By  or¬ 
der  of  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice,  lie  painted  a 
pidture  in  the  great  council-chamber,  which  was  con- 
fidered  as  fo  extraordinary  a  performance,  that  his  em¬ 
ployers  granted  him  a  penfion  for  life,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  higheft  honour  of  their  ftate,  which  was,  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  habit  of  a  noble  Venetian. 

He  died  in  1412. 

FABRIC,  in  general,  denotes  the  flrudture  or  con- 
flrudlion  of  any  thing  ;  but  particularly  of  buildings, 
as  a  church,  hall,  houfe,  Sec.  See  Architecture. 

F ABRic-Lcinds)  thofe  formerly  given  towards  re¬ 
building  or  repairing  of  cathedrals  and  other  churches  ; 
for  anciently  almoft  every  body  gave  more  or  lefs,  by 
his  will,  to  the  fabric  of  the  parifff church  where  he 
dwelt. 

FABRICIUS  (C.),  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  in 
his  firft  confulfhip,  year  of  Rome  470,  obtained  ^ve¬ 
nd  vidtories  over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  The  riches  which  were  ac¬ 
quired  in  thofe  battles  were  immenfe,  the  foldiers  were 
liberally  rewarded  by  the  conful,  and  the  treafury  was 
enriched  with  400  talents.  Two  years  after,  Fabri- 
cius  went  as  ambaffador  to  Pyrrhus,  and  refufed  with 
contempt  prelents,  and  heard  with  indignation  offers, 
which  might  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  lefs  vir¬ 
tuous  citizen.  Pyrrhus  had  occafion  to  admire  the 
magnanimity  of  Fabricius  ;  but  his  aflonifhment  was 
more  powerfully  awakened  when  he  faw  him  make  a 
difeovery  of  the  perfidious  offers  of  his  phyfician,  who 
pledged  himfelf  to  the  Roman  general  for  a  fum  of 
money  to  poifon  his  royal  mailer.  To  this  greatnefs 
of  foul  was  added  the  moft  confummate  knowledge  of 
military  affairs,  and  the  greateft  fimplicity  of  manners. 

Fabricius  never  ufed  rich  plate  at  his  table.  A  fmall  falt- 
cellar,  the  feet  of  which  were  of  horn,  was  the  only  fil- 
ver  veffel  which  appeared  in  his  houfe.  This  contempt 
of  luxury  and  ufelefs  ornaments  Fabricius  wilhed  to  in* 
fpire  among  the  people  ;  and  during  his  cenforfhip  he 
baniflied  from  the  fenate  Cornelius  Ruffinus,  who  had 
been  twice  conful  and  dictator,  becaufe  he  kept  in  his 
houfe  more  than  ten  pound  weight  of  filver  plate. 

Such  were  the  manners  of  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  obferved  that  he  wifhed  rather  to  command  thofe 
that  had  money,  than  poffefs  it  himfelf.  He  lived  and 
died  in  the  greateft  poverty.  His  body  was  buried  at 
the  public  charge,  and  the  Roman  people  were  obliged 
to  give  a  dowry  to  his  two  daughters  when  they  had 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity. 

Fabricius  (George),  a  learned  German,  born  at 
Chenmitz  in  Mifnia,  in  [516.  After  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  he  vif.ted  Italy  in  quality  of  a  tutor  to  a  young 
nobleman  ;  and,  examining  all  the  remains  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  with  great  accuracy,  compared  them  with  their  de- 
L  z  feriptions 
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Fabricius  fcriptions  in  Latin  writers.  The  refill t  of  thefeobfer- 
vations  was  his  work  intitled  Roma,  containing  a  de- 

>  a  "  °U8<  fcription  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  fettled  at  Mife- 
num,  where  he  conduced  a  great  fchool  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  157*.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  facred  Latin  poems,  wrote  feven 
books  of  the  Annals  of  Mifnia ,  three  of  the  Annals  of 
Meijfen,  and  Travels. 

Fabricius  (Jerom),  a  celebrated  phyfician  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  16th  century  (furnamed  Aquapendcnte, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth),  was  the  difciple  and  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Fallopius.  He  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  fur- 
gery  and  anatomy,  which  he  ptofefled  at  Padua  for 
40  years  with  extraordinary  reputation.  The  repub¬ 
lic  of  Venice  fettled  a  large  penfion  upon  him,  and  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  ftatue.  He  died  in 
1603  ;  leaving  behind  him  feveral  works  which  are 
much  efteemed. 

Fabricius  (John  Albert),  one  of  the  mod  learned 
and  laborious  men  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in 
1668.  He  was  chofen  profeffor  of  eloquence  at  Ham¬ 
burgh  in  1699*  and  was  made  dodlor  of  divinity  at 
Kiel.  His  works  are  numerous ;  and  he  died  at  Ham¬ 
burgh  in  1736,  after  alife  fpent  in  the  fevered  literary 
application  to  colled  and  publifh  valuable  remains  of 
ancient  learning. 

Fabricius  (Vincent),  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613, 
was  a  good  poet,  a  great  orator,  an  able  phyfician, 
an<^  a  learned  civilian.  He  was  for  fome  time  coun- 
fellor  to  the  bifliop  of  Lubec,  and  afterward  burgo- 
mader  and  fyndic  of  the  city  of  Dantzic;  from  whence 
he  was  13  times  fent  deputy  into  Poland,  where  he 
died  at  Warfaw  in  1657,  during  the  diet  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  The  mod  complete  edition  of  Fabricius’s  poems 
and  other  works  was  publifned  at  Leipfic  in  1685,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  his  fon  Frederic  Fabricius. 

Fabricius  (Baron),  one  of  the  fined  gentlemen  of 
his  time,  and  known  to  the  public  by  his  letters  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  tranfaclions  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
during  his  refidence  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  de¬ 
fended  from  a  good  family  in  Germany.  He  was 
taken  early  into  the  fervice  of  the  couit  of  Holflein  ; 
and  was  fent  in  a  public  chara&er  to  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  whild  he  was  at  Bender  ;  where  he  foon  acquired 
the  good  graces  of  that  prince.  He  accompanied  him 
-in  his  exercifes  ;  gave  him  a  turn  for  reading  ;  and  it 
was  out  of  his  hand  Charles  fetched  Boileau’s  fatires, 
when  he  tore  out  thofe  that  reprefented  Alexander 
the  Great  as  a  madman.  Fabricius  was  alfo  in  favour 
with  Staniflaus,  and  with  pur  king  George  I.  whom 
lie  accompanied  in  his  lad  journey  to  Hanover,  and 
was  with  him  when  he  died.  A  tranflation  of  his  let¬ 
ters  was  publifhed  in  London  1761. 

FAB  ROT  (Charles  Hannibal),  one  of  the  mod 
celebrated  civilians  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Aix  in 
i  68 1  ;  and  acquired  an  extraordinary  {kill  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  in  the  belles  lettres.  He  publifh¬ 
ed  the  Bafilica ,  or  Conditutions  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
Edl,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  learned  notes,  in  fe¬ 
ven  vols  folio  ;  and  editions  of  Cedrenus,  Nicetas ,  Ana- 
fa  fins,  Bibliothecarius ,  Covfantine  Manaffes ,  and  Cujas, 
with  learned  and  curious  notes. 

FABULOUS,  fomething  confiding  of,  or  con- 
ne&ed  with,  a  fable. 

Fabulous  Age,  among  ancient  hidorians.  See  Age. 
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FACE,  the  furface,  or  firfl  fide  which  a  body  pre-  Fact 
fents  to  the  eye.  We  fay,  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  the  F 
waters,  &c.  Polyhedrons  have  feveral  faces .  A  die,  a  J* 
or  cube,  has  fix  faces . 

Face,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  vifage  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  and  efpecially  of  man  ;  and  comprehends,  in  the 
latter,  all  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  not  covered 
with  the  common  long  hair.  The  Latins  call  it  facies , 
vultus ,  os,  &c. 

The  human  face  is  called  the  image  of  the  foul,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  feat  of  the  principal  organs  of  fenfe  ;  and  the 
place  where  the  ideas,  emotions,  &c.  of  the  foul  are 
chiefly  fet  to  view.  Pride  and  difdain  are  drown  in  the 
eye-brows,  nrodefly  on  the  cheeks,  majefly  in  the  fore¬ 
head,  &c.  It  is  the  face  fhows  the  fex,  age,  tempera¬ 
ment,  health,  or  difeafe,  &c. 

The  face,  confidered  as  the  index  of  the  paffions, 
habits,  &c.  oftheperfon,  makes  the  fubje<R  of  phy- 
fiognomy.  See  Physiognomy. 

Face,  among  painters  and  artifls,  is  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  a  certain  dimenfion  of  the  human  body,  adopted 
for  determining  the  proportion  which  the  feveral  parts 
{hould  bear  to  one  another.  See  Drawing. 

Face,  in  the  military  art,  a  word  of  command,  in¬ 
timating  to  turn  about  :  thus,  face  to  the  right,  is  to 
turn  upon  the  left  heel  a  quarter-round  to  the  right  ; 
and,  face  to  the  left,  is  to  turn  upon  the  right  heel  a 
quarter-round  to  the  left. 

FACIES  Hippocratica,  in  medicine,  is  when 
the  noflrils  are  fharp,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  temples 
low,  the  tips  of  the  ears  contracted  and  cold,  the  fore¬ 
head  dry  and  wrinkled,  and  the  complexion  pule  or  li¬ 
vid. — The  Hippocratic  face  is  chiefly  obferved  towards 
the  period  of  phthifes  and  other  confumptions,  and  is 
held  a  fure  prognollic  of  death.  If  it  appears  within 
three  days  after  the  attack  of  an  acute  difeafe,  it  is 
deemed  to  indicate  death. 

FACTION,  a  cabal  or  party  formed  in  a  ftate,  ci¬ 
ty,  or  company. 

Faction,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  companies  of  combatants  in  the  circus.  They  were 
four,  viz.  the  white,  the  red,  the  green,  and  the 
blue  ;  to  which  Domitian  added  another  of  purple  co¬ 
lour.  They  were  fo  denominated  from  the  colour  of 
the  liveries  tl  ey  wore  ;  and  were  dedicated,  according 
to  M.  Aur.  Caffiodorus,  to  the  four  feafons  of  the 
year ;  the  green  being  confecrated  to  fpring,  the  blue 
to  winter,  the  red  to  fummer,  and  the  white  to  au¬ 
tumn.  It  appears  from  ancient  inferiptions,  that  each 
fa&ion  had  its  procurators  and  phyfician  ;  and  from 
hiftory,  that  party-rage  ran  fo  high  among  them,  that 
in  a  difienfion  between  two  factions,  in  the  time  of  Jufti- 
nian,  almotl  40,000  men  loll  their  lives  in  the  quarrel. 

FACTITIOUS,  any  thing  made  by  art,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  what  is  the  produce  of  nature.  Thus,  facti¬ 
tious  cinnabar  is  oppofed  to  native  cinnabar. 

FACTOR,  in  commerce,  is  an  agent  employed  by 
merchants  refiding  at  other  places,  to  buy  or  fell  goods, 
or  negociate  bills,  or  iranfadt  any  kind  of  bufinefs  on 
their  account ;  and  intitled  to  a  certain  allowance  for 
his  trouble. 

A  fupercargo  differs  from  a  factor  in  this  :  The  bu¬ 
finefs  of  the  former  is  limited  to  the  care  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  cargo  ;  he  goes  along  with  it,  and  generally  re¬ 
turns  when  his  bufinefs  is  completed  :  the  latter  has,a 

fixed 
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iPa&or.  fixed  refidence  abroad,  and  executes  bufmefs  for  diffe- 

-  rent  merchants.  But  their  duties,  and  the  circumdan- 

ces  for  which  they  are  accountable,  are  the  fame. 

The  duty  of  a  fa&or  is  to  procure  the  bed  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  date  of  trade  at  his  place  of  refidence ;  of 
the  courfe  of  exchange  ;  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  goods  at  market,  their  prefent  price,  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  it  may  rife  or  fall;  to  pay  exa&  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  employers  ;  to  confult  their  advan¬ 
tage  in  matters  referred  to  his  direction  ;  to  execute 
their  bufmefs  with  all  the  djfpatch  that  circnm  dances 
admit  ;  to  be  early  in  his  intelligence,  didin&  in  his 
accounts,  and  punctual  in  his  correfpondence. 

A  factor’s  power  is  either  abfolute  or  limited.  1  ho’ 
intruded  with'  ample  difcretionary  powers,  lie  is  not 
warranted  to  take  unreafonable  or  unnfual  meafures,  or 
do  any  thing  contrary  to  his  employer’s  intered  ;  but 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  employer,  if  he  challenge  his 
proceedings,  to  prove  that  he  could  have  done  better, 
and  was  guilty  of  wilful  mifmanagement. 

When  a  fa&or’s  power  is  limited,  lie  mud  adhere 
ftri&ly  to  his  orders.  Tf  he  exceeds  his  power, .  though 
with  a  view  to  his  employer’s  intered,  he  is  liable  for 
the  confequence.  For  example,  if  he  gives  credit  when 
not  empowered,  or  longer  credit  if  not  empowered,  for 
the  fake  of  a  better  price,  and  the  buyer  proves  infol- 
vent,  he  is  liable  for  the  debt.  A  fa&or  has  no  power 
to  give  credit  unlefs  authorifed :  But  if  the  goods 
configned  be  generally  fold  on  credit  at  tlie  place  of 
confignation,  the  factor  will  be  vindicated  for  felling  at 
the  ufual  credit,  unlefs  exprefsly  redri&ed. 

Although  opinion  will  never  judify  the  fa&or  for 
departing  from  orders,  necefiity  fometimes  will.  If  he 
be  limited  not  to  fell  goods  under  a  certain  price,  and 
the  goods  be  perifhable,  and  not  in  a  fituation  for  be¬ 
ing  kept,  he  may  fell  them,  to  prevent  their  deduc¬ 
tion,  ev^n  under  the  price  limited. 

A  fa&or  is  never  warranted  to  deal  on  trud,  ex¬ 
cept  with  perfons  in  good  credit  at  the  time.  If  the 
employer  challenge  the  debtors,  it  is  incumbent  on 
him  to  prove  that  their  bad  circumdances  was  known 
at  the  time  of  fale  ;  and  the  fa&or  will  be  vindicated, 
if  he  truded  them  at  the  fame  time  for  goods  of  liis 
own. 

If  the  fa&or  fells  his  employer’s  goods  on  trud,  and, 
after  the  day  of  payment  is  elapfed,  receive  payment 
from  the  purchafer  for  a  debt  of  his  own,  he  becomes 
liable  in  equity  for  the  debt. 

In  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  the  fa&or  ought  immediate¬ 
ly  to  lay  attachments,  and  advife  his  employers ;  and 
he  cannot  withdraw  his  attachments,  nor  compound 
debts  without  orders. 

If  a  fa&or  fells  goods  belonging  to  different  mer¬ 
chants  to  the  fame  perfon,  and  the  buyer  proves  infol- 
vent,  they  (hall  bear  the  lofs  in  equal  proportions  ; 
and,  if  the  buyer  has  piud  part  before  his  infolvency, 
without  fpecifying  for  which,  the  payment  ought  to 
be  didributed  in  equal  proportions ;  but,  if  the  days 
of  payment  be  fixed,  and  part  of  the  debts  only  due, 
the  payment  ought  to  be  applied,  in  the  fird  place,  to 
fucli  debts  as  were  due. 

If  he  makes  a  wrong  entry  at  the  cudom-houfe,  and 
the  goods  be  feized  in  confequence  thereof,  lie  mud 
bear  the  lofs,  unlefs  the  error  be  occafioned  by  a  mif- 
take  in  the  invoice,  or  letter  of  advi.ee. 
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The  owner  bears  the  lofs  of  goods  feized  when  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  fmuggled  by  his  orders  ;  but  the  fa&or 
complying  with  an  unlawful  order  is  liable  in  fuch  pe¬ 
nalties  as  the  laws  exa&. 

If  a  fa&or  faves  the  duty  of  goods  due  to  a  foreign 
prince,  he  fhall  have  the  benefit  $  for,  if  dete&ed,  he 
bears  the  lofs. 

If  a  fa&or  fells  goods  bought  by  his  employer’s 
orders  for  his  own  advantage,  the  employer  may  reco¬ 
ver  the  benefit,  and  the  fa&oi  fhall  be  amerced  for  the 
fame. 

If  a  fa&or  receives  bad  money  in  payment,  he  bears 
the  lofs ;  but  if  the  value  of  the  money  be  leffeued  by 
the  government,  the  employer  bears  the  lofs. 

A  fa&or  is  not  liable  for  goods  fpoikd,  robbed;  or 
dedroyed  by  fire. 

If  a  fa&or  receives  counterfeit  jewels  from  his  em¬ 
ployer,  and  fells  them,  the  employer  is  liable  to  indem¬ 
nify  him  for  any  penalties  he  may  incur. 

If  a  fa&or  be  ordered  to  make  infurance,  and  ne- 
gle&  it,  and  the  fubje&  be  loft, .  he  is  liable  to  make  it 
good,  providing  he  had  ejfe&s  in  his  hands. 

If  a  fa&or  buys  goods  for  his  employer,  his  bargain 
fhall  be  binding  on  the  employer. 

In  cafe  of  a  fa&or’s  infolvency,  the  owner  may  re¬ 
claim  his  goods ;  and,  if  they  be  fold  on  trud,  the 
owner  (and  not  the  fa&or’s  creditors)  fhall  recover 
payment  of  the  debts. 

Factor,  in  multiplication,  a  name  given  to  the  mul¬ 
tiplier  and  multiplicand,  becaufe  they  conditute  the 
produ&.  See  Arithmetic. 

FACTORAGE,  called  alfo  commijfion ,  is  the  al¬ 
lowance  given  to  fa&ors  by  the  merchant  who  employs 
them. 

A  fa&or’s  commifiion  in  Britain,  on  mod  kinds  of 
goods,  is  2  \  per  cent.:  on  lead,  and  fome  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  2 per  cent.  ;  in  Italy,  2^  per  cent.;  in  France, 
Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzick, 
2  per  cent .  ;  in  Turkey,  3  per  cent.  ;  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  5  per  cent,  on  fales,  and  5  per  cent,  in  returns  ;  in 
the  Wed  Indies,  8 per  cent,  for  commifiion  and  dotage. 
In  fome  places,  it  is  cudomary  for  the  fa&ors  to  infure  ■ 
the  debts  for  an  additional  allowance,  generally  i~  per 
cent.  In  that  cafe,  they  are  accountable  for  the  debt 
when  the  ufual  term  of  credit  is  expired. 

Fa&orage  on  goods  is  fometimes  charged  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate  per  caik,  or  other  package,  meafure,  or  weight, 
efpecially  when  the  fa&or  is  only  employed  to  receive 
or  deliver  them. 

FACTORY  is  a  place  where  a  con fiderable  number 
of  fa&ors  r  elide,  to  negotiate  for  their  maders  or  em¬ 
ployers.  See  Factor. 

The  mod  confiderable  fa&ories  belonging  to  the 
Britfh  are  thofe  edablifhed  in  the  EalTIndies,  Poitu- 
gal,  Turkey,  &c.  There  are  alfo  Englffh  fa&ories 
edablifhed  at  Hamburg,  Peterfburg,  Dantzic,  and  in 
Holland  ;  all  endowed  with  certain  privileges. 

FACTUM,  in  arithmetic,  the  produd  of  two  quan¬ 
tities  multiplied  by  each  other. 

FACULiE,  in  adronomy,  certain  bright  and  fhining 
parts,  which  the  modern  adronomers  have,  by  means  of 
telefcopes,  obferved  upon  or  about  the  fnrface  of  the 
fun  :  they  are  but  very  feldom  feen. — The  word  is  pure 


Latin;  being  a  diminutive  of  fax ,  “torch;’ 
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faculty  pofctl  to  be  here  applied  from  their  appearing  and  dif- 
II  appearing  by  turns. 

Faernus* ,  FACULTY,  in  law,  a  privilege  granted  to  a  per- 
fon,  by  favour  and  indulgence,  of  doing  what,  by  law, 
he  ought  not  to  do. 

For  granting  thefe  privileges,  there  is  a  court  under 
the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  called  the  court  of  the 
faculties .  The  chief  officer  of  this  court  is  ftyled  majler 
of  the  faculties ,  and  has  a  power  of  granting  difpenfa- 
tions  in  divers  cafes ;  as,  to  marry  without  the  bans  be¬ 
ing  iirll  publiihed,  to  eat  flelh  on  days  prohibited,  to 
ordain  a  deacon  under  age,  for  a  fon  to  fucceed  his 
father  in  his  benefice,  a  clerk  to  hold  two  or  more 
livings,  &c. 

Faculty,  in  the  fchools,  a  term  applied  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  an  univerfity,  divided  according  to 
the  arts  and  fciences  taught  there  :  thus  in  moil  uni- 
verfities  there  are  four  faculties,  viz.  I.  Of  arts,  which 
include  humanity  and  philofophy.  2.  Of  theology. 
3.  Of  pliyfie.  And,  4.  Of  civil  law. 

Faculty  of  Advocates.  See  Advocates. 

Faculty  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  viz.  underllanding,  will,  memory,  and 
imagination.  See  Metaphysics. 

FiECES,  in  chemiflry,  the  grofs  matter,  ox  fcdi- 
ment,  that  fettles  at  the  bottom  after  diftillation,  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  the  like. — The  fasces  of  wine  are  com¬ 
monly  called  Lees. 

Faeces,  in  medicine,  the  excrements  voided  by  ftool. 
See  Excrements. 

FECULENT,  in  general,  is  applied  to  things 
abounding  with  faeces  or  dregs :  thus  the  blood  and 
other  humours  of  the  human  body  are  faid  to  be  Fe¬ 
culent,  when  without  that  purity  which  is  neceffary  to 
health. 

FAENZ A,  a  city  of  Romania  in  Italy,  with  a  bi- 
ihop’s  fee.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  has  undergone 
various  revolutions.  The  river  Amona  wafhes  its  walls, 
and  pafTes  between  the  city  and  the  fuburbs,  which  are 
joined  by  a  Hone-bridge  defended  by  two  good  towers. 
The  city  is  remarkable  for  its  earthen  ware,  which  is 
the  belt  in  all  Italy. 

FAERNUS  (Gabriel),  a  native  of  Cremona  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  was  an  excellent  Latin  poet  and  critic  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  fo  {killed  in  all  parts  of  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  that  the  cardinal  de  Medicis,  afterward  Pope 
Pius  IV.  was  particularly  fond  of  him.  Fie  was  the 
author  of  fome  Latin  elegies  ;  of  100  Latin  faules,  fe- 
le&ed  from  the  ancients,  written  in  iambic  verfe  ;  and 
of  feveral  pieces  of  criticifm,  as  Cenfura  emerulationum 
Livianarurn,  JDe  JMetris  Coinlus ,  See.  He  was  le- 
markably  happy  in  decyphering  manuferipts,  and  re- 
florir.g  ancient  authors  to  their  purity  :  he  took  fuch 
pains  with  Terence  in  particular,  that  Bentley  has 
adopted  all  his  notes  in  the  edition  he  gave  of  that 
writer.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1561;  and  Thuanus, 
who  wrote  his  eloge,  fays,  that  the  learned  world  was 
greatly  obliged  to  him,  yet  had  been  flill  more  fo,  if, 
inftead  of  fuppreffing  the  then  unknown  fables  of  Pffie- 
drns,  for  ft  ar  of  kffening  the  value  of  his  own  Latin 
fables,  written  in  imitation  of  JEfop,  lie  had  been  con¬ 
tent  with  imitating  them.  M.  Perault,  however,  who 
tranflated  Faernus’s  fables  into  French,  has  defended 
him  from  this  imputation,  by  affirming  that  the  firft 
MS.  of  Phpedrus’s  fables,  found  in  the  dull  of  an  old 


library,  was  not  difeovered  till  about  30  year  after  Fagara 
Faernus’s  death.  II 

FAGARA,  Iron-wood:  A  genus  of  the  mono-  aSonri1^ 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  iu  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  or¬ 
der,  Durnofe.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid,  the  corolla  tetra- 
petalous,  and  the  capfule  bivalved  and  monofpermous. 

There  are  five  fpecies,  all  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  rifing  with  woody  Hems  more  than  20  feet 
high.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds ;  but  in  this 
country  mull  be  kept  continually  in  a  (love. 

FAGE  (Raimorid  de  la),  an  excellent  defigner  and 
engraver,  highly  eileemed  by  Carlo  Maratti,  was  bom 
at  Touloufe  in  1648.  He  applied  himfelf  to  defign- 
ing,  through  inclination,  in  fpite  of  his  parents  ;  and 
had  110  mailer  nor  any  affillance  :  but  his  fuperior  ta¬ 
lents  fupplied  the  want  of  them,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  belt  defigners  in  Europe  ;  but  his  performances 
on  licentious  fubje£ls  are  the  moll  eileemed.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  of  this  artill,  that  he  never  made  ufe  of  money, 
but  contra  died  debts ;  and  when  the  accounts  were 
brought  him,  he  drew  upon  the  back  of  the  bills,  and 
bid  the  owners  fell  the  drawings  to  connoifleurs  for  the 
amount,  by  which  they  were  generally  great  gainers. 

Several  of  thofe  drawings  are  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  He  led  a  loofe,  depraved  life  ;  which  his  re¬ 
peated  debaucheries  put  an  end  to  at  the  age  of  42. 

FAENSA,  a  city  and  bifhop’s  fee  of  Italy,  fituated 
in  the  pope’s  territories,  about  30  miles  eall  of  Bologna; 

E.  Long.  12.  38.  and  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

FAGGOT,  in  times  of  popery  here,  was  a  badge 
worn  on  the  fleeve  of  the  upper  garment  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  had  recanted  or  abjured  what  was  then  termed 
herefy;  being  put  on  after  the  perfoii  had  carried  a  fag¬ 
got,  by  way  of  penance,  to  fome  appointed  place  of 
fokmnity.  The  leaving  off  the  wear  of  this  badge  was 
fometimes  interpreted  a  fign  of  apoftacy. 

Faggots,  among  military  men,  perfons  hired  by 
officers,  whofe  companies  are  not  full,  to  muller  and 
hide  the  deficiencies  of  the  company  ;  by  which  means  . 
they  cheat  the  king  of  fo  much  money. 

FAGIUS  (Paul),  alias  Buchlin,  a  learned  Prote- 
flant  minifter,  born  at  Rkeinzabem  in  Germany  in 
1504.  He  v/as  a  fchoolmafier  at  I  fan  ;  but  afterwards 
became  a  zealous  preacher,  and  wrote  maiy  books. 

The  perfecution  in  Germany  menacing  danger  to  all 
who  did  not  profefs  the  Romifh  dodlriues,  he  and  Bu- 
cer  came  over  to  England  in  1549,  at  the  invitation  of 
archbilhop  Cranmer,  to  perfedl  a  new  tranflation  of  the 
feriptures.  Fagius  took  the  Old  Tellament,  and  Bu- 
cer  the  New,  for  their  refpedlive  parts  ;  but  the  defign 
was  at  that  time  fruitrated  by  the  fudden  deaths  of 
both.  Fagius  died  in  1550,  and  Bucer  did  not  live 
above  a  year  after.  Their  bodies  were  dug  up  and 
buried  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary. 

FAGONIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  14th  or¬ 
der,  Gruinales .  The  calyx  is  peutaphyllous  ;  the  pe¬ 
tals  are  five,  and  heart-lhaped ;  the  capfule  is  quin- 
quelocular,  ten-valved,  with  the  cells  monofpermous. 

There  are  three  fpecies,  natives  of  Spain,  Crete,  and 
Arabia. 

FAGOPYRUM,  or  Buck-wheat.  See  Poly¬ 
gonum. 

5  FAGUS, 
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FAGUS,  the  beech-tree  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  50th  or¬ 
der,  Amentacete .  The  male  calyx  is  quinquefid  and  cam- 
panulated  ;  there  is  no  corolla;  the  rtamina  are  12  :  The 
female  calyx  is  quinquedentated  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ; 
there  are  three  ftyles;  the  capfule  (formerly the  calyx)  is 
muricated  and  quadrivalved  ;  the  feeds,  two  in  number. 
There  are  three  fpecies.  1.  The  fylvaticus,  or  beech- 
tree,  rifes  60  or  70  feet  high,  and  has  a  proportion¬ 
able  thicknefs,  branching  upward  into  a  fine  regular 
head,  garnifhed  with  oval  ferrated  leaves,  with  flowers 
in  globular  catkins,  fucceeded  by  angular  fruit  called 
inajl.  2.  The  caftauea,  or  chefnut-tree,  hath  a  large 
upright  trunk  growing  40  or  50  feet  high,  branching 
regularly  round  into  a  fine  fpreading  head,  garnifhed 
with  large  fpear-fhaped  acutely  ferrated  leaves  naked 
on  the  under  fide,  having  flowers  in  long  amentums, 
fucceeded  by  round  prickly  fruit,  containing  two  or 
more  nuts.  3.  The  pumila,  dwarf  chefnut-tree,  or 
chinkapin,  rifes  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  a  branch¬ 
ing  fhrubby  Item,  and  oval  fpear-fhaped  and  acutely 
ferrated  leaves,  hoary  on  the  under  fide. 

Culture .  The  firft  is  very  eafily  raifed  from  the  mail 
or  feed.  **  For  woods  (fays  Evelyn),  the  beech  mufl  be 
governed  as  the  oak  : — In  iiurferies,  as  the  afh;  low¬ 
ing  the  marts  in  autumn,  or  later,  even  after  January, 
or  rather  nearer  the  fpring,  to  preferve  them  from  ver¬ 
min,  which  are  very  great  devourers  of  them.  But 
they  are  likewife  to  be  planted  of  young  feedlings  to 
be  drawn  out  of  the  places  where  the  fruitful  trees 
abound.”  Millar  fays,  the  feafon  for  fowingthe  mails 
“  is  any  time  from  October  to  February,  only  obferving 
to  fecure  the  feeds  from  vermin  when  early  fowed, 
which,  if  carefully  done,  the  fooner  they  are  fown  the 
better,  after  they  are  fully  ripe.”  Hanbury  orders  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  marts  to  be  gathered  about  the 
middle  of  September,  when  they  begin  to  fall  :  thefe 
are  to  be  “  fpread  upon  a  mat  in  an  airy  place  fix  days 
to  dry  ;  and  after  that  you  may  either  proceed  to  fow 
them  immediately,  or  you  may  put  them  up  in  bags  in 
order  to  fow  them  nearer  the  fpring ;  which  method  I 
would  rather  advife,  as  they  will  keep  very  well,  and 
there  will  be  lefs  danger  of  having  them  deflroyed 
by  mice  or  other  vermin,  by  which  kinds  of  animals 
they  are  greatly  relifned.”  They  muft  be  fown  in 
beds  properly  prepared  about  an  inch  deep.  In  the 
firrt  fpring  many  of  the  young  plants  will  appear, 
whilft  others  will  not  come  up  till  the  fpring  follow¬ 
ing.  Having  flood  two  years  in  the  feminary,  they 
fhould  be  removed  to  the  nurfery,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  wanted. 

The  propagation  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  alfo  chiefly 
from  feeds.  Evelyn  Lays,  “  Let  the  nuts  be  firft  fpread 
to  fvveat,  then  cover  them  in  fand  ;  a  month  being 
part,  plunge  them  in  water,  and  reje6l  the  fwimmers  ; 
being  dried  for  30  days  more,  fand  them  again,  and  to 
the  water-ordeal  as  before.  Being  thus  treated  until 
the  beginning  of  fpring  or  in  November,  fet  them  as 
you  would  do  beans  ;  and,  as  fome  pra&ife  it,  drench¬ 
ed^  for  a  night  or  more  in  new  milk  ;  but  with  half 
this  preparation  they  need  only  to  be  put  into  the 
holes  with  the  point  upmoft,  as  you  plant  tulips.  If 
you  defign  to  fet  them  in  winter  or  autumn,  I  counfel 
you  to  inter  them  in  their  huiks,  which  being  every 


way  armed,  are  a  good  protection  again  ft  the  moufe,  F.igu 
and  a  providential  integument.” — “  Being  come  up, 
they  thrive  belt  unremoved,  making  a  great  Hand  for 
at  leafl  two  years  upon  every  tranfplanting  ;  yet  if 
needs  you  muft  alter  their  flation,  let  it  be  done  a- 
bout  November.”  Millar  cautions  us  againft  pur- 
chafing  foreign  nuts  that  have  been  kiln  dried,  which 
(he  fays)  is  generally  done  to  prevent  their  fprout- 
ing  in  their  paffage  ;  therefore  he  adds,  “  If  they 
cannot  be  procured  frefh  from  the  tree,  it  will  be 
much  better  to  ufe  thofe  of  the  growth  of  England, 
which  are  full  as  good  to  fow  for  timber  or  beau¬ 
ty  as  any  of  the  foreign  nuts,  though  their  fruit  is 
much  fmalier.”  He  alfo  recommends  preferving  them 
in  fand,  and  proving  them  in  water.  In  fetting  thefe 
feeds  or  nuts  (he  fays)  “  the  beft  way  is  to  make  a 
drill  with  a  hoe  (as  is  commonly  pradifed  for  kidney- 
beans)  about  four  inches  deep,  in  which  you  fhould 
place  the  nuts,  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  with 
their  eye  uppermoft  ;  then  draw  the  earth  over  them 
with  a  rake,  and  make  a  fecond  drill  at  about  erfoot 
diftance  from  the  former,  proceeding  as  before,  al¬ 
lowing  three  or  four  rows  in  each  bed. — In  April 
(he  does  not  mention  the  time  of  fowing)  thefe  nuts 
will  appear  above-ground  ;  you  muft  therefore  obferve 
to  keep  them  clea*  from  weeds,  efpecially  while  young: 
in  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  for  two  years,  when 
you  fhould  remove  them  into  a  nurfery  at  a  wider  dif¬ 
tance.  The  beft  time  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees  is 
either  in  OClober  or  the  latter  end  of  February,  but 
OClober  13  the  beft  feafon  :  the  diftance  thefe  fhould 
have  in  the  nurfery  is  three  feet  row  from  row,  and 
one  foot  in  the  rows.  If  thefe  trees  have  a  downright 
tap-root,  it  fliould  be  cut  off,  efpecially  if  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  removed  again  :  this  will  occafion  their 
putting  out  lateral  fhoots,  and  render  them  lefs  fubjeCl 
to  mifearry  when  they  are  removed  for  good.  The 
time  generally  allowed  them  in  the  nurfery  is  three  or 
four  years,  according  to  their  growth;  but  the  younger 
they  are  tranfplanted,  the  better  they  will  fucceed. 

Young  trees  of  this  fort  are  very  apt  to  have  crooked 
flems ;  but  when  they  are  tranfplanted  out  and  have 
room  to  grow,  as  they  increafe  in  bulk  they  will  grow 
more  upright,  and  their  ilerns  will  become  ftraight,  as 
I  have  frequently  obferved  where  there  have  been  great 
plantations.” — Hanbury  follows  Millar  almoft  literally; 
except  that  he  mentions  February  as  the  time  of  low¬ 
ing;  and  recommends  that  the  young  plants,  a  year 
after  they  have  been  planted  in  the  nurfery,  be  cut 
down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  ground;  which  (he  fays) 

“  will  caufe  them  to  fhoot  vigoroufly  with  one  flrong 
and  ftraight  ftem.”  There  is  one  material  objedion 
againft  fowing  chefnuts  in  drills,  which  are  well  known  * 
to  ferve  as  guides  or  conductors  to  the  field -moufe 
who  will  run  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  drill 
without  letting  a  fingle  nut  efcape  her  :  we  rather  re¬ 
commend  fetting  them  with  a  dibble,  either  promifeu- 
oufly  or  a  quincunx,  at  about  fix  inches  diftance. 

Evelyn  fays,  that  coppices  of  chefnuts  may  be  thicks 
ened  by  layering  the  tender  young  fhoots ;  but  adds, 
that  “  fuch  as  fpring  from  the  nuts  and  marrons  are 
beft  of  all.”  There  is  a  ftriped-leaved  variegation  which 
is  continued  by  budding  ;  and  the  French  are  faid  to 
graft  chefnuts  for  their  fruit ;  but  Millar  fays,  fuch 
grafted  trees  are  unfit  for  timber,  ft 'lie  chefnuts  will 

thrive. 
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Jagus  thrive  upoti  almoft  any  foil  which  lies  out  of  the  wa- 

v- . ter’s  way  ;  but  difafftcts  wet  moory  land. 

The  method  of  propagating  the  dwarf  chefnut  is 
from  feeds,  which  we  receive  from  America.  _  Thefe 
fhould  be  planted  in  drills,  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  in  a 
moiftilh  bed  of  rich  garden-mould.  If  the  feeds  are 
good,  they  will  come  up  pretty  foon  in  the  fpring. 
After  they  appear,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  ex¬ 
cept  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  watering 
them  in  dry  weather.  They  may  Hand  in  the  feed- 
bed  two  years,  and  be  afterwards  planted  in  the  nurfe- 
ry-ground,  at  a  foot  afunder  and  two  feet  diftance  in 
the  rows  ;  and  here  when  they  are  got  ftrong  plants, 
they  will  be  fit  for  any  purpofe. 

Properties  ami  Ufes.  In  ftatelinefs  and  grandeur  of 
outline,  the  beech  vies  with  the  oak.  Its  foliage  is 
peculiarly  foft  and  pleafing  to  the  eye ;  its  branches 
are  numerous  and  fpreading  ;  and  its  Hem  waxes  to  a 
great  fize.  The  bark  of  the  beech  is  remarkably 
fmooth,  and  of  a  filvery  call ;  this,  added  to  the 
fplendor  and  fmoothnefs  of  its  foliage,  gives  a  ftriking 
neatuefs  and  delicacy  to  its  general  appearance.  The 
beech,  therefore,  Handing  fir.gly,  and  fuffered  to  form 
its  own  natural  head,  is  highly  ornamental ;  and  its 
leaves  varying  their  hue  as  the  autumn  approaches,  ren¬ 
ders  it  in  this  point  of  view  (till  more  defirable.  In 
point  of  aftual  ufe  the  beech  follows  next  to  the  oak 
and  the  alh  :  it  is  almoft  as  neceffary  to  the  cabinet¬ 
makers  and  turners  (efpecially  about  the  metropolis), 
as  the  oak  is  to  the  Ihip-builder,  or  the  alh  to  the 
plough  and  cart  wright.  Evelyn  neverthelefs  con¬ 
demns  it  in  pointed  and  general  terms;  becaufe  “  where 
it  lies  dry,  or  wet  and  dry,  it  is  exceedingly  obnoxious 
to  the  worm.”  He  adds,  however,  “  but  being  put 
ten  days  in  water,  it  will  exceedingly  refill  the  worm.” 
The  natural  foil  and  fituation  of  the  beech  is  upon 
dry,  chalky,  or  limeftone  heights  :  It  grows  to  a  great 
,fize  upon  the  hills  of  Surry  and  Kent  ;  as  alfo  upon 
the  declivities  of  the  Cotfwold  and  Stroudwater  hills  of 
Gloucefterlhire,  and  flourilhes  exceedingly  upon  the 
bleak  banks  of  the  Wye,  in  Hereford  and  Monmouth 
fhires ;  where  it  is  much  ufed  in  making  charcoal.  In 
fituations  like  thofe,  and  where  it  is  not  already  preva¬ 
lent,  the  beech,  whether  as  a  timber-tree  or  as  an  un¬ 
derwood,  is  an  objeft  worthy  the  planter’s  attention. 

The  mail,  or  feeds,  yield  a  good  oil  for  lamps  ; 
and  are  a  very  agreeable  food  to  fquirrels,  mice,  and 
fwine.  The  fat  of  fwine  fed  with  them,  however,  is 
foft,  and  boils  away  unlefs  hardened  by  fome  other 
food.  The  leaves  gathered  in  autumn,  before  they  are 
much  injured  by  the  frofls,  make  much  better  ma- 
tralles  than  ftraw  or  chaff ;  and  laft  for  feven  or  eight 
years.  The  nuts,  when  eaten  by  the  human  fpecies. 


occafion  giddinefs  and  headach;  but  when  well  dried 
and  powdered,  they  make  wholefome  bread.  They 
are  fometimes  roafted,  and  fubftituted  for  coffee.  I  he 
poor  people  in  Silefia  ufe  the  expreffed  oil  inttead  of 
butter.  # 

The  chefnut -tree  fometimes  grows  to  an  immenie  iize. 
The  large!!  in  the  known  world  are  thofe  which  grow 
*  See  Et»a,  upon  Mount  .Etna  in  Sicily*.  At  Tortworth  in 
n°  1 8.  and  Gloucefterfhire,  Is  a  chefnut  tree  52  feet  round.  It  is 
proved  to  have  flood  there  ever  fince  the  year  1150, 
and  was  then  fo  remarkable  that  it  was  called  the  great 
ckfnut  of  Tortworth.  It  fixes  die  boundary  of  the  ms- 
N°  123. 
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nor,  and  is  probably  near  1000  years  old.  As  an  orna¬ 
mental,  the  chefnut,  tho’  unequal  to  the  oak,  the  beech, 
and  the  efculus,  has  a  degree  of  greatnefs  belonging  _ 
to  it  which  recommends  it  ftrongly  to  the  gardeners 
attention.  Its  ufes  have  been  highly  extolled  ;  and  it 
may  deferve  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  praife  which 
has  been  given  it.  As  a  fubftitute  for  the  oak,  it  is 
preferable  to  the  elm  :  For  door-jambs,  window- 
frames,  and  fome  other  purpofes  of  the  houfe- carpen¬ 
ter,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  oak  itfelf ;  but  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  fhakey,  and  there  is  a  deceitful  brittlenefs  in  it 
which  renders  it  unfafe  to  be  ufed  as  beams,  or  in  any 
other  fituation  where  an  uncertain  load  is  required  to 
be  borne.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  excellent  for 
liquor  cafks  ;  as  not  being  liable  to  fhrink,  nor  to 
change  the  colour  of  the  liquor  it  contains  :  it  is  alfo 
ftrongly  recommended  as  an  underwood  for  hopqpoles, 
{lakes,  &c.  Its  fruit  too  is  valuable,  not  only  for 
fwine  and  deer,  but  as  a  human  food  :  Bread  is  faid  to 
have  been  made  of  it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  chefnut, 
whether  in  the  light  of  ornament  or  ufe,  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  an  objed  of  the  planter’s  notice. 

FAINT-action,  in  law,  a  feigned  action,  or  fuch 
as,  although  the  words  of  the  writ  are  true,  yet,  for 
certain  caufes,  the  plaintiff  has  no  title  to  recover 
thereby. 

Faint- Pleader,  in  law,  a  covinous,  falfe,  or  collu- 
fory  manner  of  pleading,  to  the  deceit  of  a  third  perfon. 
FAINTING.  See  Lipothymia. 

FAINTS,  in  the  diftillery,  the  weak  fpirituous  li¬ 
quor  that  runs  from  the  ftill  in  redifying  the  low  wines 
after  the  proof-fpirit  is  taken  off. 

Faints,  is  alfo  the  laft  runnings  of  all  fpirits  diftil- 
led  by  the  alembic.  The  clearing  the  worm  of  thefe 
is  fo  effential  a  point  in  order  to  the  obtaining  a  pure 
fpirit  by  the  fubfequent  diftillation,  that  all  others  are 
fruitlefs  without  it. 

FAIR,  a  greater  kind  of  market,  granted  to  a  town, 
by  privilege,  for  the  more  fpeedy  and  commodious  pro¬ 
viding  of  fuch  things  as  the  place  (lands  in  need  of. 

The  word  fair,  is  formed  from  the  French  folre9 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing  ;  and  foire  is  by  fome 
derived  from  the  Batin  forum,  “  market;”  by  others 
from  the  Latin  fence,  becaufe  anciently  fairs  were  always 
held  in  the  places  where  the  wakes,  or  feafts  of  the 
dedications  of  churches,  called  ferlce,  were  held.  See 
Ferine. 

It  is  incident  to  a  fair,  that  perfons  fhall  be  free  from 
being  arrefted  in  it  for  any  other  debt  or  contrad  than 
what  was  contraded  in  the  fame  ;  or,  at  lead,  promi- 
fed  to  be  paid  there.  Thefe  fairs  are  generally  kept 
once  or  twice  a-year;  and,  by  ftatute,  they  fhall  not  be 
held  longer  than  they  ought,  by  the  lords  thereof,  on 
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pain  of  their  being  feized  into  the  king’s  hands,  See . 
Alfo  proclamation  is  to  be  made,  how  long  they  are 
to  continue  ;'and  no  perfon  fhall  fell  any  goods  after 
the  time  of  the  fair  is  ended,  on  forfeiture  of  double 
the  value,  one  fourth  to  the  profecutor  and  the  reft  to 
the  king.  There  is  a  toll  ufually  paid  in  fairs  on  the 
fale  of  things,  and  for  ftallage,  picage,  &c. 

Fairs  abroad  are  either  free,  or  charged  with  toll 
and  impoft.  The  privileges  of  free  fairs  confift  chief¬ 
ly,  firft,  in  that  all  traders,  See.  whether  natives 
or  foreigners,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and 
are  under  the  royal  protedion,  exempt  from  duties,  im- 
i  pofitiofiSf 
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portions,  tolls,  Sec .  Secondly,  that  merchants,  in  go¬ 
ing  or  returning,  cannot  be  molefled  or  arrefted,  or 
their  goods  flopped.  They  are  eflabliftted  by  letters- 
patent  from  the  prince.  Fairs,  particularly  free  fairs, 
make  a  very  confiderable  article  in  the  commerce  of 
Europe,  especially 'that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in¬ 
land  parts  of  Germany.  Sec. 

The  moil  celebrated  fairs  in  Europe  are  tliofe, 
T.  Of  Francfort,  held  twice  a-year,  in  fpring  and 
autumn:  the  firft  commencing  the  Sunday  before 
Palm- Sunday,  and  the  other  on  the  Sunday  before 
the  eighth  of  September.  Each  laths  14  days,  or  two 
weeks  ;  the  firll  of  which  is  called  the  week  of  accep¬ 
tance ,  and  the  fecond  the  week  of  payment .  They  are 
famous  for  the  fale  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  ;  but 
.particularly  for  the  immenfe  quantity  of  curious  books 
no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  and  whence  the  bookfellers 
throughout  all  Europe  ufed  to  furniih  themfelves.  Be¬ 
fore  each  fair,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  to 
be  fold  thereat,  printed  and  difperfed,  to  call  together 
purchafers  :  though  the  learned  complain  cf  divers  un¬ 
fair  pradices  therein  ;  as  fictitious  titles,  names  of 
books  purely  imaginary,  Sec.  betide  great  faults  in  the 
names  of  the  authors,  and  the  titles  of  the  real  books. 
— 2.  The  fairs  of  Leipfick,  which  are  held  thrice  a- 
year:  one  beginning  011  the  fir  ft  of  January;  another 
three  weeks  after  Eafter ;  and  a  third  after  Michael¬ 
mas.  They  hold  12  days  a  piece;  and  are  at  lead 
as  confiderable  as  thofe  of  Francfort.  3.  The  fairs 
of  Novi,  a  little  city  in  the  Milanefe,  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  There  are  four  in 
the  year,  commencing  on  the  fecond  of  February,  the 
fecond  of  May,  the  firft  of  Auguft,  and  feeond  of 
September.  Though  the  commodities  bought  and 
fold  here  be  very  confiderable.;  yet,  what  chiefly  con¬ 
tributes  to  render  them  fo  famous,  is  the  vaft  con- 
courfe  of  the  mod  confiderable  merchants  and  nego- 
ciants  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  for  the  tranfadfc- 
ing  of  affairs  and  fettling  accounts.  4.  The  fairs  of 
Riga,  whereof  there  are  two  in  the  year ;  one  in  May, 
and  the  other  in  September.  They  are  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  dips,  as 
alfo  from  all  parts  of  the  Baltic.  The  bed  time  for 
the  .  fale  of  goods  at  Riga  is  during  the  fairs.  Since 
the  building  of  the  famous  city  of  Petcrfburg,  thefe 
fairs  have  differed  fome  diminution.  5.  Fair  of  Arch¬ 
angel,  during  which  ail  the  trade  foreigners  have  with 
that  city  is  managed.  It  holds  a  month,  or  fix  weeks 
at  mod,  commencing  from  the  middle  of  Align  ft. 
The  Mufcovite  merchants  attend  here  from  all  parts 
of  that  vaft  empire  ;  and  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  French, 
Swedifh,  Danifb,  and  other  fhips  in  the  port  of  that 
city,  on  this  oecafion,  ordinarily  amount  to  300.  But 
this  is  110  free  fair  as  the  reft  are  :  The  duties  of  ex¬ 
portation  and  importation  are  very  ftridlly  paid,  and 
on  a  very  high  footing.  6.  The  fair  of  St  Germain, 
one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  commencing  on  the  third 
of  February,  and  holding  till  Eafter;  though  it  is  on¬ 
ly  free  for  the  firft  1  $  days.  7.  The  fairs  of  Lyons, 
which  Monf.  du  Cliefne,  in  Ins  antiquity  of  cities, 
would  infmuate,  from  a  paffage  in  Strabo,  were  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  Romans;  though  it  is  certain,  the  fairs, 
as  they  now  (land,  are  of  a  mueh  later  date.  There 
are  three  in  the  year,  each  lading  20  days,  and  free 
for  ever.  They  begin  on  Eafter  Monday,  the  26th 
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of  July,  and  the  firft  of  December.  S.  Fair  of  GuL  Fai 
bray,  a  fuburb  of  the  city  of  Falaife,  in  the  Lower  "v” 
Normandy.  It  is  Paid  to  have  been  eftablifhed  by  our 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  confideration  of  his  being 
born  at  Falaife.  It  commences  on  the  16th  of  Auguft  ; 
and  holds  15  days  free  by  charter,  and  longer  by 
cuftom.  9.  Fair  of  Beaucaire,  held  partly  in  a  city 
of  that  name,  in  Languedoc,  and  partly  in  the  open 
country,  under  tents,  Sec.  It  commences  on  the  2 2d 
of  July,  and  only  holds  for  three  days  ;  yet  it  is  the 
greatell  and  moft  celebrated  of  all  tiie  fairs  in  that  part 
of  Europe,  both  for  the  cor.eourfe  of  Grangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  the  traffic  of  all  kind  of 
goods:  the  money  returned  in  thefe  three  days  amount¬ 
ing  fometimes  to  above  fix  millions  of  livres. 

The  fairs  of  Porto-bello,  Vera  Crux,  and  the  Ha- 
van  na,  are  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  thofe  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  two  firft  laft  as  long  as  the  flota  and  gal¬ 
leons  continue  in  thofe  parts  ;  and  the  laft  is  opened 
as  loon  as  the  flota  or  galleons  arrive  there  upon  their 
return  for  Spain  ;  this  being  the  place  where  the  two 
fleets  join.  See  Flota,  and  Galleons. 

The  principal  Britifh  fairs  are,  1.  Sturbridge-fair, 
near  Cambridge,  by  far  the  greateft  in  Britain,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  2.  Briftol  has  two  fairs,  very 
near  as  great  as  that  of  Sturbridge.  3.  Exeter. 

4.  Weft  Chefter.  5.  Edinburgh.  6.  Wheyhiil;  and, 

7.  Burford-fair  ;  both  for  ffieep.  8.  Paneras  fair, 
in  Staffordshire,  for  faddle-horfes.  9.  Bartholemew 
fair,  at  London,  for  lean  and  Welch  black  cattle. 

10.  St  Faith’s,  in  Norfolk,  for  Scotch  runts.  11.  " 
Yarmouth  fifhing-fair  for  herrings,  the  only  fifhing  fair 
in  Great  Britain.  12  Ipfwich  butter- fair.  13.  Wood- 
borough  hill,  in  Dorfetfhire,  for  weft-country  manu¬ 
factures,  as  kerfeys,  druggits,  Sec.  14.  Two  cheefe 
fairs  at  Chipping  Norton:  with  innumerable  other  fairs, 
befides  weekly  markets,  for  all  forts  of  goods,  as  well 
our  own  as  of  foreign  growth. 

Fair,  in  fea  language,  is  ufed  for  the  dlfpofition 
of  the  wind,  when  it  is  favourable  to  a  (hip’s  courfe, 
in  oppofition  to  that  which  is  contrary  or  foul.  The 
term  fair  is  more  comprehenfive  than  large,  and  in¬ 
cludes  about  16  or  18  points  of  the  compafs  ;  whereas 
large  is  confined  to  the  beam  or  quarter,  that  is,  to  a 
wind  which  croffes  the  keel  at  right  angles,  or  oblique¬ 
ly  from  the  ftern,  but  never  to  one  right  a-ftern. 

Fair  (Ide),  a  fmall  ifland  lying  between  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  12  or  10  leagues  E.  N.  E.  from  the  for¬ 
mer;  and  feven,  eight,  or  10  leagues,  S.  W.  from  the 
latter.  It  is  three  miles  long,  and  fcarce  half  a  mile 
broad,  very  craggy,  with  three  high  rocks  which  are 
vifible  both  from  Orkney  and  Shetland.  There  is  in 
this  ifland  a  fmall  quantity  of  arable  land,  which  is  very 
fruitful  and  well  manured  ;  and  there  might  be  confi- 
derably  more,  but  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  referve 
it  for  peat  and  pafturage.  They  have  ‘for  the  fize  of 
the  ifland  a  great  many  fheep,  and  thofe  very  good  and 
fat  :  but  they  have  no  kind  of  moor-fowl  or  other 
game  ;  but  there  is  great  plenty  of  fea  and  water  fowl, 
and  all  kinds  of  fifli  upon  their  coafts.  There  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  no  port,  though  they  have  two  that  are  nominally 
fo  :  one  at  the  fouth  end,  which  is  full  of  recks,  where 
only  fmall  boats  can  lie,  and  that  but  indifferently  ; 
the  other  at  the  north-eaft  end,  larger  and  fafer  in 
fummer,  io  that  it  ferves  commodioufly  enough  for 
M  their 
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their  fifhery.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  when 
commander  of  the  famous  Spanifh  armada  in  1588, 
was  wrecked  on  the  ea(l  coad  of  this  ifland.  The  fhip 
broke  to  pieces,  but  the  duke  and  200  men  made  their 
efcape.  They  lived  here  fo  long,  that  both  they  and 
the  inhabitants  were  almoft  familhed.  At  length  the 
duke  and  the  poor  remains  of  his  people  were  carried 
Over  to  the  main  land  of  Shetland,  and  then  to  Dun¬ 
kirk,  by  one  Andrew  Humphry,  for  which  fervice 
Andrew  was  rewarded  with  3000  merks.  This  ifland 
produced  to  its  former  proprietor  between  50  hand 
6o\.  Sterling.  It  was  fold  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th 
Of  June  1766,  for  about  850 1.  to  James  Stewart  of 

Burgh,  Efq.  .  ... 

FiiR-Curve,  is  a  winding  line,  ufed  in  delineating 
fhips,  whole  (hape  is  varied,  according  to  the  part  of 
the  fhip  which  it  is  intended  to  defcribe. 

Fai*-  Way,  in  fea  language,  the  path  or  channel  of 
a  narrow  bay,  river,  or  haven,  in  which  fhips  nfually 
advance  in  their  paffage  up  and  down  ;  fo  that  if  any 
*effels  are  anchored  therein,  they  are  laid  to  lie  in  the 
fair-way. 

FAIRFAX  (Edward),  natural  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  was  an  Fnglifh  poet  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
Of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  wrote  feveral  poetical 
pieces,  and  was  an  accomplifhed  genius.  Dryden  in¬ 
troduces  Fairfax  with  Spencer,  as  the  leading  writers 
Of  the  times ;  and  even  feems  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  former  in  the  way  of  harmony,  when  he  obferves 
that  Waller  owned  himfelf  indebted  for  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers  to  Fairfax’s  Godfrey  of  Boulogne .  He 
died  about  the  year  1 63  2,  at  his  own  houfe  called  New 
hall,  in  the  parifh  of  Fuyflon,  between  Denton  and 
Kharefbotough,  and  lies  under  a  marble  done. 

Fairfax  (Sir  Thomas),  general  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  forces  againft  Charles  I.  in  1644*  ^ee  {fllftory 
of)  Britain,  no  127.  et  feq .  He  refigned  in  1630; 
after  which  he  lived  privately,  till  he  was  invited  by 
general  Monk  to  affid  him  againd  Lambert  s  army. 
He  cheerfully  embraced  the  occafion  ;  and,  011  the 
third  of  December  1699*  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  gentlemen  of  Yorkfhire;  when,  upon  the 
reputation  of  his  name,  a  body  of  12,000  men  for* 
Took  Lambert  and  joined  him.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
to  attend  king  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  to  defire 
him  fpeedily  to  return  to  Englabd  ;  and  haying  rea¬ 
dily  a  (Tided  in  his  redoration,  returned  again  to  his 
feat  in  the  country  ;  where  he  lived  in  a  private,  man¬ 
ner  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1671,  in  the 
6c th  year  of  his  age. —  He  wrote,  fays  Mr  Walpole, 
memorials  of  Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  printed  in  1609; 
and  Was  not  only  an  hiftorian,  hut  a  poet.  In  Mr 
Thorefbv’s  mufeum  were  preferved  in  manufcript  the 
following  pieces  :  The  Pfalms  of  David,  the  Can¬ 
ticles,  the  Songs  of  Mofes,  and  other  parts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  verified  ;  a  poem  on  Solitude  ;  Notes  of  Ser¬ 
mons,  by  his  lordihip,  by  his  lady  daughter  of  Ho¬ 
race  lord  Vere,  and  by  their  daughter  Mary  the  wife 
of  George  fecond  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  a  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Shortnefs  of  Life.  But  of  all  lord  Fairfax’s 
Works,  fays  Mr  Walpole,  the  mod  remarkable  were 
the  verfes  he  wrote  on  the  horfe  on  which  Charles  II. 
fdde  to  his  coronation,  and  which  had  been  bred  and 
jrefcnted  to  the  king  by  his  lordihip.  How.  mu d  that 


merry  monarch,  unapt  to  keep  his  cdunteftattce  on  Fairfo 
more  ferious  occafions,  have  fmiled  at  this  Rukward  p3£ln 
homage  from  the  old  victorious  hero  of  republicanifm  ^ 
and  the  covenant  !  He  gave  a  colle&ion  of  manuferipts 
to  the  Bodleian  library. 

FA1RFORD,  a  town  in  GloucedeWhire,  with  a 
market  on  Thurfdays.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  church, 
which  has  curious  painted  glafs- windows.  They  are 
faid  to  have  been  taken  in  a  (hip  by  John  Tame, 

Efq;  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  who  built 
the  church  for  their  fake.  They  are  preferved  en¬ 
tire,  and  the  figures  are  extremely  well  drawn  and 
coloured.  They  reprefent  the  mod  remarkable  his¬ 
tories  in  the  Old  'and  New  Teftament.  They  are 
frequently  vifited  by  travellers,  and  many  go  on  pur* 
pofe  to  view  them,  as  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in 
England.  The  painter  was  Albert  Durer.  W.  Long. 

1.  46.  N.  Lat.  51.  42- 

FAIRY,  in  ancient  traditions  and  romances,  fig- 
nifies  a  fort  of  deity,  or  imaginary  genius,  converfant 
on  the  earth,  and  didinguifhed  by  a  variety  of  fantaf- 
tical  actions  either  good  or  bad. 

They  were  mod  ufually  imagined  to  be  women  of 
an  order  fuperior  to  human  nature,  yet  fuhjeft  to 
wants,  pa  (lions,  accidents,  and  even  death  ;  fprightly 
and  benevolent  while  young  and  handfome  ;  morofe, 
peevifh,  and  malignant,  if  ugly,  or  in  the  decline  of 
their  beauty  ;  fond  of  appearing  in  white,  whence 
they  are  often  called  the  white  ladles . 

Concerning  thefe  imaginary  beings,  no  lefs  a  perfoti 
than  Jervaife  of  Tilleberry,  marfhal  of  the  kingdom 
of  Arles,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  writes  thus  in  a  work  inferibed  to  the  emperor 
Otho  IV.  <c  It  has  been  averted  by  perfons  of  un¬ 
exceptionable  credit,  that  fairies  ufed  to  choofe  them- 
felves  gallants  from  among  men,  and  rewarded  their 
attachment  with  an  affluence  of  wordly  goods  ;  but 
if  they  married,  or  boafted  of  a  fairy’s  favours,  they 
as  feverely  fmarted  for  fuch  indiferetion.”  The  like 
tales  (lill  go  current  in  Languedoc  ;  and,  throughout 
the  whole  province,  there  is  not  a  village  without  fome 
ancient  feat  or  cavern  which  had  the  honour  of  being 
a  fairy’s  reddence,  or  at  lead  fome  fpring  where  a 
fairy  ufed  to  bathe.  This  idea  of  fairies  has  a  near 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  concern¬ 
ing  the  nymphs  of  the  woods,  mountains,  and  fprings ; 
and  an  ancient  fclioliad  on  Theocritus  fays,  “  The 
nymphs  are  demons  which  appear  on  the  mountains 
in  the  figure  of  women  and  what  is  more  furpri- 
fing,  the  Arabs  and  other  orientals  have  their  g’ttin  and 
peri ,  of  whom  they  entertain  the  like  notions. 

But  fairies  have  been  likewife  deferibed  as  of  either 
fex,  and  generally  as  of  minute  dature,  though  capable 
of  afluming  various  forms  and  dimenfions.  The  mod 
charming  representation  imaginable  of  thefe  children 
of  romantic  fancy,  is  in  the  Midfummer-nighi* s  Dream 
of  Shakefpear;  in  referring  to  which,  we  will  no  doubt 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  recolle£lion  of  almod  every 
reader. 

Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen  is  an  epic  poem,  under  the 
perfons  and  chara&ers  of  fairies.  This  fort  of  poetry 
raifes  a  pleafing  kind  of  horror  in  the  mind  of  the  read¬ 
er,  and  amufes  his  imagination  with  the  (Irangenefs 
and  novelty  of  the  perfons  vrho  are  reprefented  in  it  y 
but,  as  a  vehicle  of  indrudtion,  the  judicious  object  to 
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it7  as  not  having  probability  enough  to  make  any  moral 
imprefiion. 

The  belief  of  fairies  (1111  fubfifts  in  many  parts  of  our 
own  country.  The 

“  Swart  fairy  of  the  mine/’ 

(of  German  extra&ion),  has  fcarce  yet  quitted  ourfub- 
terraneous  works  ;  (vid.  next  article. )  Puck ,  or  Ro - 
bin  Good- Fellow,  ftill  haunts  many  of  our  villages. 
And  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  new-born  children 
are  watched  till  the  clmftening  is  over,  left  they  Ihould 
be  ftolen  or  changed  by  fome  of  thefe  phantaftical 
exiftencea. 

Fairy  of  the  Mine;  an  imaginary  being,  an  inhabitant 
of  mines.  The  Germans  believed  in  two  fpecies;  one 
fierce  and  malevolent;  the  other  a  gentle  race,  appear¬ 
ing  like  little  old  men  dreffed  like  the  miners,  and  not 
much  above  two  feet  high.  Thefe  wander  about  the 
drifts  and  chambers  of  the  works  ;  feem  perpetually 
employed,  yet  do  nothing  ;  fome  feem  to  cut  the  ore, 
or  fling  what  is  cut  into  veffels,  or  turn  the  windlafs  ; 
but  nevtr  do  any  harm  to  the  miners,  unlefs  provoked  ; 
as  the  fenflble  Agricola,  in  this  point  credulous,  relates 
in  ins  book  de  Animantibus  Subterraneis . 

Fairt  Circle  or  Ring ,  a  phenomenon  pretty  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  fields,  &c.  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
traced  by  the  fairies  in  their  dances.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  it ;  one  of  about  feven  yards  in  diameter,  con¬ 
taining  a  round  bare  path,  a  foot  broad,  with  green 
grafs  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  other  is  of  different 
bignefs,  encompafted  with  a  circumference  of  grafs. 
Meff.  Jeffopand  Walker,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  aferibe  them  to  lightning  ;  which  is  thought  to 
be  confirmed  by  their  being  moft  frequently  produ¬ 
ced  after  ftorms  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  by  the  colour 
and  brittlenefs  of  the  grafs-roots  when  firft  obferved. 
Lightning,  like  all  other  fires,  moves  round,  and 
burns  more  in  the  extremity  than  in  the  middle  :  the 
fecond  circle  arifes  from  the  firft,  the  grafs  burnt  up 
growing  very  plentifully  afterwards.  Others  maintain 
that  thefe  circles  are  made  by  ants,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  great  numbers  therein. — Mr  Cavallo, 
who  hath  publifhed  an  efteemed  treatife  on  ele&ricity, 
does  not  think  that  lightning  is  at  all  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  them  :  “  They  are  not  (fays  he)  always 
of  a  circulai  figure  ;  and,  as  I  am  informed,  they  feem 
to  be  rather  beds  of  mufhrooms  than  the  effeds  of 
lightning.” 

FAITH,  in  philofophy  and  theology,  that  affent 
which  we  give  to  a  propofition  advanced  by  another, 
the  truth  of  which  we  do  not  immediately  perceive  from 
our  own  reafon  or  experience  ;  or  it  is  a  judgment  or 
aflent  of  the  mind,  the  motive  whereof  is  not  any  in- 
triufic  evidence,  but  the  authority  or  teftimony  of  fome 
other  who  reveals  or  relates  it.  Hence,  as  there  are 
two  kinds  of  authorities  and  teftimonies,  the  one  of 
God,  and  the  other  of  man,  faith  becomes  diftinguiflied 
into  divine  and  human. 

Divine  Faith ,  is  that  founded  on  the  authority  of 
God  ;  or  it  is  that  affent  we  give  to  what  is  revealed 
by  God. 

The  objeds  of  this  faith,  therefore,  are  matters  of 
revelation.  See  Revelation  and  Religion. 

Human  Faith ,  is  that  whereby  we  believe  what  is 
told  11s  by  men.  The  objed  hereof  is  matter  of  human 
teftimony  and  evidence.  See  Metaphysics. 
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Faith,  in  p radical  theology,  makes  the  firft  of  the 
theological  virtues  or  graces. 

Faith  in  God,  in  this  fenfe,  denotes  fuch  a  convic-  ^ 
tion  of  his  being,  perfedions,  charader,  and  govern¬ 
ment,  as  produces  love,  truft,  worfhip,  obedience,  and 
refignation. 

Faith  in  Chrift,  as  it  has  been  defined  by  fome,  is  a 
mere  aflent  to  the  gofpel  as  true  ;  according  to  others, 
it  fignifies  fuch  a  perfuafioii  that  he  is  the  MefJtah,  and 
fuch  a  defire  and  expedation  of  the  bleflings  which  he 
has  pro  mi  fed  in  his  gofpel  to  his  fincere  difciples,  as 
engage  the  mind  to  fix  its  dependence  upon  him,  and 
fubjed  itfelf  to  him  in  all  the  ways  of  holy  obedience. 
See  Theologv. 

Faith,  likewife,  in  refped  to  futurity,  is  a  moral 
principle,  implying  fuch  a  convidion  of  the  reality  and 
importance  of  a  future  ftate,  as  is  fufficient  to  regulate 
the  temper  and  condud. 

Faith ,  or  Fidelity,  ( Fides),  was  deified  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  and  had  a  temple  in  the  Capitol  confe- 
crated  to  her  by  Attiiius  Catalinus.  Her  pritfts  wore 
white  veils  :  unbloody  facrifices  were  offered  to  her, 
and  the  greateft  oaths  were  taken  in  her  name.  Ho¬ 
race  clothes  her  in  white,  places  her  in  the  retinue  of 
Fortune,  and  makes  her  the  lifter  of  Juftice,  Od.  24, 
35.  1.  i.  Public  faith  is  reprefented  in  a  great  number 
of  medals  ;  fometimes  with  a  bafket  of  fruit  in  one 
hand,  and  fome  ears  of  corn  in  the  other  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  holding  a  turtle-dove.  But  the  moft  ufual  fym- 
bol  is  two  hands  joined  together.  The  inferiptions  are 
generally,  Fides  Augujli ,  Fides  Exercitus ,  or  Fides  Mi - 
litum ,  &c.  — 

FAITHFUL,  an  appellation  affumed  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans.  See  Mahometans. 

FAITHORN  (William),  an  ingenious  Englifh  ar- 
tift,  a  native  of  London,  was  the  difciple  of  Peak  the 
painter,  and  worked  with  him  three  or  four  years. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Peak  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  his  fovereign  ;  and  Faithorn,  who  ac¬ 
companied  his  mafter,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  re¬ 
bels  at  Baringhoufe,  from  whence  he  was  fent  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  confined  in  Alderfgate.'  In  this  uncomfort¬ 
able  lituaticn  he  exercifed  his  graver;  and  a  fmall 
head  of  the  firft  Villars  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the 
ftyle  of  Melan,  is  reckoned  among  his  performances  at 
that  time.  The  folicitations  of  his  friends  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  at  laft  prevailed  ;  and  he  was  releafed  from  pri- 
fon,  with  peimitiion  to  retire  to  the  continent.  In 
France  he  found  protection  and  encouragement  from 
the  Abbe  de  Marolles  ;  and  at  this  time  it  was  that 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Nanteuil,  from  whofe 
inftruCiions  he  derived  very  confiderable  advantages. 
About  the  year  1650  he  returned  to  England,  and 
fcon  after  married  the  filler  of  a  Captain  Cround. 
By  her  he  had  two  fons ;  Henry,  who  was  a  bookfel- 
ler,  and  William  an  engraver  in  mezzotinto.  Fai¬ 
thorn  opened  a  fhop  near  Temple- Bar,  where  he  fold 
not  only  his  own  engravings,  but  thole  of  other  Eng¬ 
lifh  artifts,  and  imported  a  confiderable  number  of 
prints  from  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  About  the 
year  1680,  he  retired  from  his  fhop,  and  reiided  in 
Printing- Houfe  Yard  ;  but  he  ftill  continued  to  work 
for  the  bookfellers,  efpecially  Royfton,  Martin,  and 
Peake  the  younger,  his  former  mafter’s  brother.  He 
painted  portraits  from  the  life  in  crayons ;  which  art 
M  2  he 
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Fakirs,  he  learned  of  Nanteuil  during  his  abode  in  France. 

— He  alfo  painted  in  miniature  ;  and  his  performances 
in  both  thefe  ftyles  were  much  efteemed.  His  fpirits 
were  broken  by  the  indifcretiou  and  diflipation  of  his 
fon  William  ;  and  a  lingering  confumption  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  1691.  He  wrote  a  book  Upon  Drawing, 
Graving,  and  Etching,  for  which  he  was  celebrated  by 
his  friend  Thomas  Flatman  the  poet. 

FAKIRS,  Indian  monks  or  friars.  They  out-do 
the  feverity  and  mortification  of  the  ancient  Ancho¬ 
rets  or  Solitaries.  Some  of  them  make  a  vow  of  con¬ 
tinuing  all  their  lifetime  in  one  pofture,  and  keep  it 
effectually.  Others  never  lie  down  ;  but  continue  in 
a  Handing  pofture  all  their  lives,  fupported  only  by  a 
ftick,  or  rope  under  their  arm-pits.  Some  mangle 
their  bodies  with  fcotirges  and  knives.  They  look 
upon  themfelves  to  have  conquered  every  pafiion,  and 
triumphed  over  the  world  ;  and  accordingly  fcruple 
not,  as  if  in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  to  appear  entirely 
naked  in  public. 

The  common  people  of  Eaft  India  are  thoroughly 
perfuaded  of  the  viitue  and  innocence  of  the  fakirs  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  they  are  accufed  of  commit¬ 
ting  the  moft  enormous  crimes  in  private. 

They  have  alfo  another  kind  of  fakirs,  who  do  not 
praCtife  fuch  feverities  :  thefe  flock  together  in  com¬ 
panies,  and  go  from  village  to  village,  prophefying, 
and  telling  fortunes.  They  are  wicked  villains,  and  it 
is  dangerous  for  a  man  to  meet  them  in  a  lone  place  : 
neverthelefs  the  Indian  idolaters  have  them  in  the  ut- 
moft  veneration.  They  make  ufe  of  drums,  trumpets, 
and  other  mufical  inftruments,  to  roufe  their  fouls,  and 
work  themfelves  up  to  an  artificial  eeftafy,  the  better 
to  publifh  their  pretended  prophecies. 

Some  of  the  votaries  of  thefe  fages  moft  devoutly 
kifs  their  privy  parts  ;  and  they  receive  this  monftrous 
declaration  of  refpeCt  with  a  kind  of  ecftatic  pleafure. 
The  moft  fober  and  difereet  Indians  confult  them  in 
this  prepofterous  attitude  ;  and  their  female  votaries 
converfe  with  them  a  confiderable  time  with  the  moft 
indecent  freedom. 

The  fire  they  burn  is  made  of  cow’s  dung,  dried  in 
the  fun.  When  they  are  difpofed  to  fleep,  they  repofe 
themfelves  on  cow’s  dung,  and  fometimes  on  ordure 
itfelf.  They  are  fo  indulgent  towards  every  living 
creature,  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  over-ruri 
with  vermin,  or  ftung  by  infedhs,  without  the  leaft  re- 
luclancy  or  complaint. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  thefe  Indian  friars  have 
Ibme  fecret  art  to  lull  their  fenfes  afteep,  in  order  to 
render  themfelves  in  a  great  meafure  infenfible  of  the 
exceftive  torments  they  voluntarily  undergo.  Oving- 
ton  allures  us,  that  “  as  he  was  one  day  in  an  afiem- 
bly  of  fakirs,  he  obferved,  that  they  drank  opiates  in¬ 
filled  in  water;  the  intoxicating  virtue  whereof  was 
enough  to  turn  their  brain.” 

The  garment  of  the  chief  fakirs  confifts  of  three  or 
four  yards  of  orange-coloured  linen,  which  they  tie 
round  them,  and  a  tyger’s  ikin,  which  hangs  over  their 
Shoulders.  Their  hair  is  woven  in  treftes,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  turban.  The  fuperior  of  the  fakirs  is  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  reft  by  having  a  greater  number  of 
pieces  in  his  garment,  and  by  a  chain  of  iron,  two  yards 
long,  tied  to  his  leg.  When  he  defigns  to  reft  in  any 
place,  a  garment  is  fpread  upon  the  ground  ;  on  which 


he  fits  and  gives  audience,  whilft  his  difciples  publifh  FaUft  \ 
his  virtues.  ' — n 

Some  perfons  of  quality  in  India  have  become  fa¬ 
kirs  :  among  others,  five  great  loids  belonging  to  the 
court  of  Cha-gelian,  Mogul  of  the  Indies,  It  is  faid, 
there  are  about  two  millions  of  fakirs  in  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

FAEASHA,  a  people  of  Abyflinia,  of  Jewifh  ori¬ 
gin,  deferibed  by  Mr  Bruce,  who  was  at  great  pains  to 
acquaint  himfelf  with  their  hiftory  by.  cultivating  the 
friendfhip  of  the  moft  learned  perfons  among  them  he 
could  meet  with. 

According  to  the  accounts  received  from  them,  the 
Falafha  are  the  descendants  of  thofe  Jews  who  came 
from  Paleftine  into  Ethiopia,  as  attendants  of  Menilek. 
the  fon  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  or  Saba  by  Solomon. 

They  agree  in  the  relations  given  by  the  Abyfilnians 
of  that  princefs,  which  are  mentioned  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Ethiopia  ;  but  deny  that  the  pofterity  of  thofe 
who  came  with  Menilek  ever  embraced  the  Chriftian 
religion,  as  the  Abyffinians  fay  they  did.  They  fay, 
that  at  the  decline  of  the  Jewifti  commerce,  when  the 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea  fciHnto  the  hands  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  no  intercourfe  took  place  betwixt  them  and 
Jerufalem,  the  Jewifh  inhabitants  quitted  the  fea-coafts 
and  retired  into  the  province  of  Dembea.  While  they 
remained  in  the  cities  on  the  Red  Sea,  they  exercifed 
the  trades  of  brick  and  tile  making,  pottery,  thatching, 
houfes,  &c.  and  after  leaving  the  fea-coafts,  they  chofe 
the  country  of  Dembea  on  account  of  the  plenty  of 
materials  it  afforded  for  exercifing  the  trades  they  pro- 
feffed.  Here  they  carried  the  art  of  pottery  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection,  multiplied  exceedingly, 
and  became  very  numerous  and  powerful  about  the 
time  that  the  Abyfilnians  were  converted  to  Chriftia- 
nity.  As  this  event  was  accounted  by  them  an  apo- 
ftacy  from  the  true  religion,  they  now  Separated  them-, 
felves  from  the  Abyfilnians,  and  declared  one  Phineas, 
of  the  line  of  Solomon,  their  king.  Thus  they  fay,  j 
they  have  ftill  a  prince  of  the  lioufe  of  Judah  for  their 
fovereign,  though  their  affertion  is  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  a  nick-name  bellowed  on  the  Falafhan  fa¬ 
mily  by  the  other  Abyfiimans.  About  the  year  960, 
the  queen  of  this  people,  after  extirpating  the  Abyfil- 
nian  princes  on  the  rock  Damo,  affumed  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  whole  empire,  which  they  retained  for 
foine  time,  as  is  related  under  the  article  Ethiopia  ; 
but  their  power  being  by  degrees  reduced,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  up  their  refidence  among  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Samen  ;  one  of  which  they  chofe  for 
their  capital,  and  which  has  ever  fince  been  called  the  Ip 
jews  Rock  About  the  year  1600,  they  were  almoft  I 
entirely  ruined  by  an  overthrow  from  the  Abyfilnians, 
in  which  both  their  king  and  queen  were  flu'11  ;  fince 
which  time  they  have  been  in  fubjeClion  to  the  empe¬ 
rors  of  that  country,  but  are  ftill  governed  by  their 
own  princes.  When  Mr  Bruce  was  in  Abyflinia  they 
were  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about  100,000  effe&ive 
men.  Gideon  and  Judith  were  the  n3ines  of  the  king 
and  queen  at  that  time  ;  and  thefe,  according  to  our 
author,  feem  to  be  preferied  to  others  for  the  royal 
family'. 

The  language  of  this  people  is  very  different  from, 
the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  or  any  other  which  the  Jews, 
ever  fpoke  in  their  own  country.  On  being  interro¬ 
gated 
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Alafha  gated  concerning  it  by  Mr  Bruce,  they  faid,  that  it 
||  was  probably  one  of  thofe  fpoken  by  the  nations  on  the 
Falco  Rec|  Sea,  among  whom  they  had  fettled  at  their  firft 
coming.  They  arrived  in  Abyllinia  fpeaking  Hebrew, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  having  books  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  had  now  forgot  it,  which  indeed  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  they  had  loft  their  Hebrew  books, 
and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing.  At 
the  time  of  their  leaving  Jerufalem,  they  were  in  pof- 
fdlion  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies  of 
the  law  ;  but  when  their  fleet  was  deftroyed  in  the 
time  of  Rchoboam,  and  no  faither  communication  with 
Jerufalem  took  place,  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  feriptures,  or  thofe  copies  which  were 
in  poflefilon  of  the  fliepherds,  who,  they  fay,  were  all 
Jews  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  On  being  allied, 
however,  where  the  Shepherds  got  their  copy,  and 
being  told,  that,  notwithftanding  the  invafion  of  E- 
gypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  there  was  (till  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  Jerufalem  by  means  of  the  Ifhmaelite 
Arabs  through  Arabia,  they  frankly  acknowledged 
that  they  could  not  tell ;  neither  had  they  any  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  hiftory  either  of  their  own  or  any  .other 
country  ;  all  that  they  believed  in  this  cafe  being  de¬ 
rived  from  mere  tradition,  their  hiftories,  if  any  ex- 
ifted,  having  been  deftroyed  by  the  famous  Moorifli 
Captain  Gragne,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  un¬ 
der  the  article  Ethiopia.  They  fay,  that  the  firft 
book  of  Scripture  they  ever  received  was  that  of  Enoch; 
and  they  place  that  of  Job  immediately  after  it,  fup- 
pofing  that  patriarch  to  have  lived  foon  after  the  flood. 
.They  have  no  copy  of  the  Old  Teftament  in  the  Fa- 
lafha  language,  what  they  make  ufe  of  being  in  that  of 
Geez.  This  is  fold  to  them  by  the  Abyffinian  Chri- 
ftians,  who  are  the  only  feribes  in  that  country.  No 
difference  takes  place  abouc  corruptions  of  the  text  ; 
nor  do  the  Falafha  know  any  thing  of  the  Jewifh  Tal¬ 
mud,  Targum,  or  Cabala. 

FALCADE,  in  the  manege,  the  motion  of  a  horfe 
when  he  throws  himfelf  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three 
times,  as  in  very  quick  curvets;  which  is  done  in  form¬ 
ing  a  flop  and  hah  flop.  See  Stop. 

FALCATED,  fomething  in  the  form  of  a  fickle  : 
thus,  the  moon  is  faid  to  be  falcated  when  fhe  appears 
horned. 

FALCO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging,  to  the 
order  of  accipitres,  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  : 
The  beak  is  crooked,  and  furnifhed  with  wax  at  the 
bafe :  the  head  is  thick- fet  with  feathers,  and  the 
tongue  is  cloven.  The  eagle  and  hawk  form  this  genus. 
eCXC  *•  The  leucocephalus  bald,  or  white-headed  eagle 
of  Catefby,  is  afh-coloured,  with  the  head  and  tail 
white;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  white,  over  which  is  a  pro¬ 
minence  covered  with  a  yellow  {kin  ;  the  bill  and  the 
cere  or  wax  are  yellow,  as  are  likewife  the  legs  and 
feet  ;  and  the  talons  are  black.  Though  it  is  an  eagle 
of  fmall  flze,  it  weighs  nine  pounds,  is  ftrong  and  full 
of  fpirit,  preying  on  lambs,  pigs,  and  fawns.  They 
always  make  their  nefts  near  the  fea  or  great  rivers,' 
and  ufually  upon  old  dead  pine  or  cyprefs  trees,  .con¬ 
tinuing  to  build  annually  on  the  fame  tree  till  it  falls. 
Though  he  is  fo  formidable  to  all  birds,  yet  he  fuffers 
them  to  build  near  his  royal  neft  without  moleftation; 
particularly  the  lilhing  hawk,  herons,  Sc c.  which  all 
build  on  high  trees,  and  iu  fome  places  are  fo  near  one 


another,  that  they  appear  like  a  rookery.  The  nefts  Falc*. 
are  very  large  and  very  fetid  by  reafon  of  the  reli&s 
of  their  prey.  Lawfon  fays  they  breed  very  often, 
laying  again  under  their  callow  young;  whofe  warmth 
hatches  the  eggs:  In  Bering’s  Ifle  they  make  their 
nefts  on  the  cliffs  near  fix  feet  wide  and  one  thick  ; 
and  lay  two  eggs  in  the  beginning  of  July.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  both  Europe  and  America  ;  but  is  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  latter.  Befides  flefh,  it  feeds  alfo  on 
fifh.  This,  however,  it  does  not  procure  for  itfelf; 
but  fitting  in  a  convenient  fpot,  watches  the  diving  of 
the  ofprey  into  the  water  after  a  fifh,  which  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  has  feized  the  bald  eagle  follows  clofe  after, 
when  the  ofprey  is  glad  to  efcape  by  dropping  the  fifh 
from  his  b‘11 ;  and  fuch  is  the  dexterity  of  the  former, 
that  it  often  feizes  the  prey  before  it  can  fall  to  the 
g  ound.  Catefby  fays  the  male  and  female  are  much 
alike. 

2  The  offtfragus,  or  fea-eagle,  with  yellow  wax,  and 
half-feathered  legs;  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a  peacock  ; 
the  feathers  are  white  at  the  bafe,  iron  coloured  in  the 
middle,  and  black  at  the  points  ;  and  the  legs  are  yel¬ 
low.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Mr  Willoughby  tells  us,  that  there  was  an 
aery  of  them  in  Whinficld  Park,  Weftmoreland  ;  and 
the  bird  Faring  in  the  air  with  a  cat  in  its  talons 
(which  Barlow  drew  from  the  very  fadb. which  he  faw 
in  Scotland),  is  of  this  kind.  The  cat’s  refiftance 
brought  both  animals  to  the  ground,  when  Barlow 
took  them  up  ;  and  afterwards  caulcd  the  event  to  be 
engraved  in  the  36th  plate  of  his  Colle&ion  of  Prints. 

Turner  fays,  that  in  his  days  this  bird  was  too  well 
known  in  England;  for  it  made  horrible  deltrudlion 
among  the  fifh.  All  authors  indeed  agree,  that  it  feeds 
principally  on  fifh,  which  it  takes  as  they  are  fwi na¬ 
ming  near  the  furface,  by  darting  itfelf  down  upon 
them  ;  not  by  diving  or  fwimming,  as  fome  authors 
have  pretended,  who  furuifh  it  for  that  purpofe  with 
one  webbed  foot  to  fwirn  with,  and  another  divided 
foot  to  take  its  prey  with.  Martin,  fpeaking  of  what 
he  calls  the  great  eagles  of  the  Weftern  Ilies,  fays, 
that  they  fallen  their  talons  in  the  back  of  the  fifh, 
commonly  of  faimon,  which  are  often  above  the  water, 
or  very  near  the  furface.  Thofe  of  Greenland  will 
even  take  a  young  feal  out  of  the  water.  Turner, 
above  mentioned,  fays,  that  the  fifhermen  were  fond  of 
anointing  their  baits  with  the  fat  of  this  bird,  imagi¬ 
ning  that  it  had  a  peculiar  alluring  quality  :  they  were 
even  fuperftitious  enough  to  believe,  that  whenever  the 
fea-eagle  hovered  over  a  piece  of  water,  the  fifh  (as  if 
charmed)  would  rife  to  the  furface  with  their  bellies 
upwards  ;  and  in  that  manner  piefent  themfelves  to 
him.  It  alfo  preys  on  water  fowl.  This  fpecies  is 
alfo  frequent  in  North.  America,  and  was  alfo  met 
with  in  Botany  Ifland  by  Captain  Cooke.  v 
3.  The  chryfaetos,  or  golden  eagle,  weighs  about  12 
pounds,  and  is  in  length  about  three  feet,  the  wings 
when  extended  meafuring  about  feven  feet  four  inches. 

The  fight  and  fenfe  of  fmelliug  are  very  acute  :  the 
head  and  neck  are  clothed  with  narrow,  fharp-pointed 
feathers,  of  a  deep  brown  colour  bordered  with  taw- 
ney  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  in  particular  is  of  a 
bright  ruft  colour.  Thefe  birds  are  very  deilrudlive  to 
fawns,  lambs,  kids,  and  all  kinds  of  game;  particularly 
in  the  breeding' feafon,  when  they  bring  a  vaft  quaiu. 

2  titj; 
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;Fak<%  tity  OI  prey  to  their  young.  Smith,  in  his  Hiftory  of  eyes  with  ks  wings 
Kerry,  relates,  that  a  poor  man  in  that  country  got  a 
comfortable  fubfiftence  for  his  family,  during  a  fummer 
of  famine,  out  of  an  eagle’s  nett,  by  robbing  the  ea¬ 
glets  of  the  food  the  old  ones  brought;  wliofe  attend¬ 
ance  lie  protracted  beyond  the  natural  time,  by  clip¬ 
ping  the  vvihgs  and  retarding  the  flight  of  the  former. 

It  is  very  unfafe  to  leave  infants  in  places  where  eagles 
frequent;  there  being  indances  in  Scotland  of  two  be¬ 
ing  carried  off  by  them ;  but,  fortunately,  the  theft 
was  difcovtTtd  in  time,  and  the  children  were  reftored 
unhurt  out  of  the  eagles  nefts.  In  order  to  extirpate 
thefe  pernicious  birds,  there  is  a  law  in  the  Orkney 
ifles,  which  intitles  every  perfon  that  kills  an  eagle  to 
a  hen  out  of  every  houfe  in  the  parifh  where  it  was 
killed.  Eagles  feem  to  give  the  preference^  the  car- 
cafes  of  dogs  and  cats.  People  who  make  it  their  bu- 
finefs  to  kill  thofe  birds,  lay  one  or  other  of  thefe  car- 
cafes  by  way  of  bait;  and  then  conceal  tliemfelves 
within  gunffiot.  They  fire  the  inftant  the  eagle  alights  ; 
for  the,  that  moment,  looks  about  before  (he  begins  to 
prey.  Yet,  quick  as  her  fight  may  be,  her  fenfe  of  hear¬ 
ing*  feems  dill  more  exquifite.  If  hooded  crow6  or  ra¬ 
vens  happen  to  be  nearer  the  carrion,  and  refort  to  it 
firft,  and  give  a  Angle  croak,  the  eagle  is  certain  of 
inflantly  repairing  to  the  fpot. 

Eagles  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity,  ana  for 
their  power  of  fuftaining  a  long  abftinence  from  food. 

Mr  Keyfler  relates,  that  an  eagle  died  at  Vienna  alter 
a  confinement  uf  104  years.  This  pre-eminent  length 
of  days  probably  gave  occafion  to  the  faying  of  ^the 
Pfalmift,  “  Thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's/’ 

One  of  this  fpecies,  which  was  nine  years  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Owen  Holland,  Efq;  of  Conway,  lived  32 
years  with  the  gentleman  who  made  him  a  prefent  of 
it;  but  what  its  age  was  when  the  latter  received  it 
from  Ireland  is  unknown.  The  fame  bird  alfo  fur- 
niflies  us  with  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other  remark; 
having  once,  through  the  negled  of  fervants,  endured 
hunger  for  2  1  days  without  any  fuftenance  whatever. 

4?  The  fnlvus,  or  white-tailed  eagle  of  Edwards, 
has  the  whole  plumage  of  a  dufky  brown;  the  bread 
marked  with  triangular  fpots  of  white,  but  which  are 
wanting  in  the  Britifh  kind  :  the  tail  is  white,  tipt 
with  black  ;  but  in  young  birds  dulky,  blotched  with 
white  :  the  legs  are  covered  to  the  toes  with  foft  rud- 
coloured  feathers.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  Hudfon’s  Bay 
and  northern  Europe  as  far  as  Diontheim.  They  are 
found  on  the  highed  rocks  of  the  Uralian  chain,  where 
it  is  not  covered  with  wood;  but  are  mod  frequent. on 
the  Siberian,  where  they  make  their  neb  on  the  loftieft 
rocks.  They  are  rather  inferior  in  fize  to  the  fea- 
cagle  ;  but  are  generous,  fpirited,  and  docile.  The 
independent  Tartars  train  them  for  the  chafe  of  hares, 
foxes,  antelopes,  and  even  wolves.  The  ufe  is  of  con- 
*  fiderable  antiquity  ;  for  Marco  Polo,  the  great  travel¬ 
ler  of  1269,  obferved  and  admired  the  diverfion  of  the 
great  cham  of  Tartary;  who  had  feveral  eagles,  which 
were  applied  to  the  fame  purpofes  as  they  are  at  pre¬ 
fent.  The  Tartars  alfo  edeem  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
as  the  bed  they  have  for  pluming  their  arrows.  This 
fpecies  is  frequent  in  Scotland  ;  where  it  is  called  the 
Hack  eagle ,  from  the  dark  colour  of  its  plumage.  It 
is  very  deftru&ive  to  deer,  which  it  will  feize  between 
the  horns ;  and  by  inceffantly  beating  it  about  the 
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foon  makes  a  prey  of  the  haraffed 
animal.  The  eagles  in  the  ifle  of  Rum  have  nearly  "" 
extirpated  the  dags  that  ufed  to  abound  there.  They 
generally  build  in  clefts  of  rocks  near  the  deer-forefts; 
and  make  great  havoc  not  only  among  them,  but  alfo 
among  the  white  hares  and  ptarmigans.  Mr  Wil¬ 
loughby  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  the  neb 
of  this  fpecies.  “  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1668,  in 
the  woodlands  near  the  river  Darwent,  in  the  peak  of 
Derby  (hire,  was  found  an  eagle’s  ned  made  of  great 
dicks,  reding  one  end  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  the  other 
on  two  birch  trees  ;  upon  which  was  a  layer  of  ruffies, 
and  over  them  a  layer  of  heath,  and  upon  the  heath 
rubles  again  ;  upon  which  lay  one  young  one  and  an 
addle  egg ;  and  by  them  a  lamb,  a  hare,  and  three 
heath  poults.  The  ueft  was  about  two  yards  fquare, 
and  had  no  hollow  in  it.  The  young  eagle  was  black 
as  a  hobby,  of  the  (hape  of  a  godiawk,  almob  of  tlic 
weight  of  a  goofe,  rough-footed,  or  feathered  down  to 
the  foot  :  having  a  white  ring  about  the  tail.” 

5.  The  cyantus,  or  hen-harrier,  with  white  wax, 
yellow  kgs,  a  whitiflv  blue  body,  and  a  white  ring 
round  the  eyes  and  throat.  It  is  the  blue  hawk  of 
Edwards,  and  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Thefe 
birds  ate  extremely  dedru&ive  to  young  poultry  and 
to  the  feathered  game  ;  they  fly  near  the  ground, 
(kimming  the  furface  in  fearch  of  prey.  They  breed  on 
the  ground,  and  never  are  obferved  to  fettle  on  trees. 

6.  The  albiulla,  or  cinereous  eagle,  is  inferior  in  fize 
to  the  golden  eagle  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  pale 
afli-colour  ;  the  body  and  wings  cinereous,  clouded 
with  brown ;  the  quill  feathers  very  dark  ;  the  tail 
white  ;  the  legs  feathered  but  little  below  the  knees, 
and  of  a  very  bright  yellow.  The  male  is  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  female.  The  bill  of  this  fpecies  is 
rather  braighter  than  is  ufual  in  the  eagle  ;  which 
feems  to  have  induced  Linnaeus  to  place  it  among  the 
vultures.  But  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  that  it  can  have 
no  title  to  be  ranked  with  that  genus,  the  chara&er- 
idical  mark  of  which  is,  that  the  head  and  neck  are 
either  quite  bare,  or  only  covered  with  down;  whereas 
this  bird  is  wholly  feathered.  This  fpecies  is  in  fize 
equal  to  the  black  eagle,  and  inhabits.  Europe  as  high 
as  Iceland  and  Lapmark.  It  is  common  in  Greenland, 
but  does  not  extend  to  America  ;  or,  according  to 
Mr  Pennant,  if  it  does,  it  varies  into  the  white-headed 
eagle,  to  which  it  has  great  affinity,  particularly  in  its 
feeding  much  on  fibi ;  the  Danes  therefore  call  it 
Fi/ke-orn.  It  is  common  in  the  fouth  of  Rufiia,  and 
about  the  Volga,  as  far  as  trees  will  grow  ;  but  is  very 
fcarce  in  Siberia.  It  inhabits  Greenland  the  whole 
year,  fitting  on  the  rocks  wfith  flagging  wing,  and  flies 
(lowly.  It  makes  its  ned  on  the  lofty  cliffs,  with 
twigs,  lining  the  middle  with  modes  and  feathers;  lays 
two  eggs  ;  and  fits  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  June.  Thefe  birds  prey  on  young  feals,  which 
they  feize  as  they  are  floating  on  the  water ;  but  oft- 
times,  by  fixing  their  talons  in  an  old  one,  they  are 
overmatched,  and  drawn  down  to  the  bottom,  feream- 
ing  horribly.  They  feed  alfo  on  fi(h,  efpecially  the 
lumpfiffi,  and  a  fort  of  trout;  on  ptarmigans,  auks,  and 
eider  ducks.  They  fit  on  the  top  of  rocks,  attentive 
to  the  motion  of  the  diving  birds;  and  with  quick  eyes 
obferve  their  courfe  by  the  bubbles  which  rife  to  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  catch  the  fowls  as  they  rife 
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Falco.  for  breath.  The  Greenlanders  ufe  their  (kins  for 
cloathing  next  to  their  bodies;  eat  the  flefh ;  and  keep 
the  bill  and  feet  for  amulets.  They  kill  them  with 
the  bow;  or  take  them  in  nets  placed  in  the  fnow  pro¬ 
perly  baited ;  or  tempt  them  by  the  fat  of  feals,  which 
the  eagles  eat  to  an  excefs  ;  which  occafions  fuch  a 
torpidity  as  to  make  them  an  eafy  prey.  They  are 
common  in  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys ;  where  they 
feed  on  fifli,  as  well  as  on  land  ammals. 

7.  The  crying  eagle  (Ardl.  Zocl.  p.  2iy),  with  a 
dufky  bill  and  yellow  cere;  the  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  a  ferruginous  brown  ;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  and 
fcapulars  are  elegantly  varied  with  oval  white  fpots  ; 
the  primaries  dulky,  the  ends  of  the  greater  white  ; 
the  bread  and  belly  are  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the 
reft  of  the  plumage,  ftreaked  downwards  with  dull 
yellow;  the  tail  is  dark  brown,  tipt  with  dirty  white; 
the  legs  are  feathered  to  the  feet,  which  are  yellow. 
The  length  of  the  bird  is  two  feet. — 1'his  fpecies  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  Seandina- 
via  ;  is  frequent  in  Rufiia  and  Siberia  ;  and  extends 
even  to  Kamtfchatka.  It  is  lefs  generous  and  fpirited 
than  other  eagles,  and  is  perpetually  making  a  plain¬ 
tive  noife;  from  which  it  was  ftyled  by  the  ancients 
*Yi/l  Hijl.planga  &  clang  a  *  ;  and  anaiaria ,  from  its  preying  on 
€Atih.()  ducks,  which  Pliny  f  defcribes  with  great  elegance, 
f  lb. x  £-3- The  Arabs  ufed  to  train  it  for  the  chace  ;  but  its 
quarry  was  cranes  and  other  birds;  the  more  generous 
eagle  being  flown  at  antelopes  and  various  quadrupeds. 
This  fpecies  was  itfelfan  obje&  of  diverfion,  and  made 
the  game  of  even  fo  fmall  a  falcon  as  the  fparrow  hawk ; 
which  would  purfue  it  with  great  eagernefs,  foar  above, 
then  fall  on  it,  and  faftening  with  its  talons,  keep  beating 
it  about  the  head  with  its  wings,  till  they  both  fell  to¬ 
gether  to  the  ground.  This  Sir  John  Chardin  has 
feen  pradlifed  about  Taurh. 

8.  The  milvus,  or  kite,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Afriea.  This  fpecies  generally  breeds  in  large 
forefts  or  woody  mountainous  countries.  Its  neft  is 
coippofed  of  (ticks,  lined  with  feveral  odd  materials, 
fuch  as  rags,  bits  of  flannel,  rope,  and  paper.  It  lays 
two,  or  at  moll  three,  eggs;  which,  like  thofe  of  other 
birds  of  prey,  are  much  rounded  and  blunt  at  the 
fmaller  end.  They  are  white,  fpotted  with  dirty  yel¬ 
low.  Its  motion  in  the  air  diftingnifhes  it  from  all 
other  birds,  being  fo  fmooth  and  even  that  it  is  fcarce 
perceptible.  Sometimes  it  will  remain  quite  motion- 
lefs  for  a  confiderable  fpace  ;  at  others  glide  through 
the  (ky  without  the  leaft  apparent  adlion  of  its  wings; 
from  thence  deriving  the  old  name  of  glead  or  glede , 
from  the  Saxon  glula.  They  inhabit  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  high  as  Jarlfberg,  in  the  very  fouth  of  Nor¬ 
way  ;  but  do  not  extend  farther.  They  quit  Sweden 
in  flocks  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  return  in 
fpring.  Some  of  them  winter  about  Aftrakan,  in 
lat.  46.  30:  but  the  far  greater  part  are  fuppofed  to 
retire  into  Egypt,  being  feen  in  September  paflirig  by 
Conftantinople  in  their  way  from  the  north ;  and  again 
jn  April  returning  to  Europe,  to  fhun  the  great  heats 
of  the  eaft.  They  are  obferved  in  vaft  numbers  about 
Cairo,  where  they  are  extremely  tame,  and  feed  even 
on  dates,  probably  for  want  of  other  food.  They  alfo 
breed  there  ;  fo  that,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  other 
japaciouS  birds,  they  increafe  and  multiply  twice  in  the 
year ;  once  in  the  mild  winters  of  Egypt,  and  a  fecond 
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time  in  the  fummers  of  the  north.  It  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Greeee  in  the  fpring;  and  in  the  early 
ages,  fays  Ariftophanes,  “  it  governed  that  country  ; 
and  men  fell  on  their  knees  when  they  were  firft  bleffed 
with  the  fight  of  it,  becaufe  it  pronounced  the  flight 
of  winter,  and  told  them  to  begin  to  (hear  their  vernal 
fleeces.,,  In  Britain  they  are  found  the  whole  year, 
Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  when  kites  fly  high,  it  por¬ 
tends  fair  and  dry  weather. 

9.  The  gentilis,  or  gentil  falcon,  inhabits  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  was  in  high  efteem  as  a  bold  and  fpi¬ 
rited  bird  in  the  days  of  falconry.  It  makes  its  neft 
in  rocks  :  it  is  larger  than  the  gofhavvk  ;  the  head  of 
a  light  ruft  colour,  with  oblong  black  fpots;  the  whole 
under  fide  from  chin  to  tail  white,  tinged  with  yellow; 
the  back  of  a  brown  colour  ;  the  tail  barred  with  four 
or  five  bars  of  black,  and  as  many  of  afh-colour;  the 
very  tips  of  all  the  tail-feathers  white. 

10.  The  fubbuteo,  or  hobby,  was  ufed  like  the  kef- 
trel  in  the  humbler  kind  of  falconry  ;  particularly  in 
what  was  called  daring  of  larks  :  the  hawk  was  caft 
off ;  the  larks,  aware  of  their  mod  inveterate  enemy, 
were  fixed  to  the  ground  for  fear ;  by  which  means 
they  became  a  ready  prey  to  the  fowler,  by  drawing 
a  net  over  them.  The  back  of  this  bird  is  brown  ; 
the  nape  of  the  neck  white;  and  the  belly  pale,  with 
oblong  brown  fpots.  It  is  a  bird  of  paflage ;  but 
breeds  in  Britain,  and  migrates  in  06lober. 

1 1.  The  buteo,  or  buzzard,  is  the  moft  common  of 
the  hawk  kind  in  England,  It  breeds  in  large  woods; 
and  ufually  builds  on  an  old  crow’s  neft,  which 
it  enlarges,  and  lines  with  wool  and  other  foft  mate¬ 
rials.  It  lays  two  or  three  eggs,  which  are  fometimes 
perfectly  white,  fometimes  fpotted  with  yellow.  The 
cock  buzzard  will  hatch  and  bring  up  the  young  if 
the  hen  is  killed.  The  young  keep  company  with  the 
old  ones  for  fome  little  time  after  they  quit  the  neft  ; 
which  is  not  ufual  with  other  birds  of  prey,  who  al¬ 
ways  drive  away  their  brood  as  foon  as  they  can  fly. 
This.  fpecies  is  very  fluggifh  and  ina&ive,  and  is  much 
lefs  in  motion  than  other  hawks ;  remaining  perched 
on  the  fame  bough  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  day, 
and  is  found  at  moft  times  near  the  fame  place.  It 
feeds  on  birds,  rabbits,  moles,  and  mice  ;  it  will  alfo 
eat  frogs,  earthworms,  and  infe&s.  This  bird  is  fub- 
jed  to  fome  variety  in  its  colour.  Some  have  their 
breaft  and  belly  of  a  brown  colour,  and  are  only  marked 
crofs  the  craw  with  a  large  white  crefcent;  but  ufually 
the  breaft  is  of  a  yellowilh  white,  fpotted  with  oblong 
ruft-coloured  fpots,  pointing  downwards :  the  back  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a 
deep  brown,  edged  with  a  pale  ruft-colour:  the  middle 
of  the  back  covered  only  with  a  thick  white  down. 
The  tail  is  barred  with  black,  and  afh-  colour,  and 
fometimes  with  ferruginous. 

12.  The  tinnunculus,  or  keftrel,  breeds  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  trees,  in  the  holes  of  high  rocks,  towers,  and 
ruined  buildings.  It  feeds  on  field-mice,  fmall  birds,, 
and  infedls  ;  which  it  will  difeover  at  a  great  diftance. 
This  is  the  hawk  that  we  fo  frequently  fee  in  the  air. 
fixed  in  one  place  ;  and,  as  it  were,  fanning  it  with , 
its  wings  ;  at  which  time  it  is  watching  fpr  its  prey. 
When  falconry  was  in  ufe  in  Great  Britain,  this  bird, 
was  trained  for  catching  fmall  birds  and  young  par¬ 
tridges.  It  is  eafiiv  diftinguiflied  from  all  other  hawks , 
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by  Its  colours.  The  crown  of  the  head'and  the  greater 
part  of  the  tail  are  of  a  fine  light  grey ;  the  back  and 
coverts  of  the  wing  of  a  brick-red,  elegantly  fpotted 
with  black:  the  whole  under  fide  of  the  bird  of  a  pale 
rull-colour  fpotted  with  black* 

13.  The  fufflator,  with  yellowifh  wax  and  legs;  the 
body  is  of  a  brownifh  white  colour ;  and  the  covers  of 
the  eyes  are  bony.  He  has  a  flefhy  lobe  between  the 
nofinis  ;  which  when  angry  or  terrified,  he  inflates  till 
his  head  becomes  as  big  as  his  whole  body.  He  is  a 
native  of  Surinam. 

14.  The  cachinnans,  or  laughinghawk,  has  yellovv- 

ifh  legs  and  wax,  and  white  eye-brows  ;  the  body  is 
variegated  w  ith  brown  and  white  ;  and  it  has  a  black 
ring  round  the  top  of  the  head.  It  makes  a  laughing 
hand  of  noife  when  it  obferves  any  peifon,  and  is  a 
native  of  America.  n 

15.  The  columbarius,  or  pigeon-hawk  of  Catei.by, 
weighs  about  fix  ounces.  The  bill  is  black  at  the  point, 
a ud  vvlii ti Hi  at  the  bafe  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellow  ; 
the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  is  covered  with  a  yel¬ 
low  cere  or  wax";  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
wings,  and  tail,  are  brown.  The  interior  vanes  of 
the  ^uilb  feathers  have  large  red  fpots.  .  The  tail  is 
marked  with  large  regular  tranfverfe  white  lines;  the 
throat,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  white,  mixed  with  brown; 
the  fmall  feathers  that  cover  the  thighs  reach  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  feet,  and  are  white,  with  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  red,  befet  with  long  fpots  of  brown  ;  the  legs 
.and  feet  are 'yellow.  It  inhabits  America,  from  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay  as  low  as  South  Carolina.  In  the  laft  it  at¬ 
tains  to  a  larger  fize.  In  Hudfon’s  Bay  it  appears  in 
May  on  the  banks  of  Severn  river,  breeds,  and  letnes 
fouth  in  autumn.  It  feeds  on  fmall  birds;  and  on 
the  approach  of  any  pei  fon,  flies  in  circles,  and  makes 
a  great  fhrieking.  It  forms  its  neft  in  a  rock,  or  fome 
hollow  tree,  with  flicks  and  grafs  ;  and  lines  it  with 
feathers  :  and  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  white,  fpot¬ 
ted  with  red.  In  Carolina  it  preys  on  pigeons,  and 
young  of  the  wild  turkies. 

16.  The  furcatus,  or  fwallow-tailed  hawk,  has  a 
black  bill,  lefs  hooked  than  ufual  with  rapacious  birds: 
the  eyes  are  large  and  black,  with  a  red  iris:  the  head, 
neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  white  ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  and  wings  a  dark  purple;  but  more  dufky  to¬ 
wards  the  lower  parts,  with  a  tinfture  of  green.  1  he 
wings  are  long  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and,  when 
extended,  meafure  four  feet.  The  tail  is  dark  purple 
mixed  with  green,  and  remarkably  forked.  This  molt 
elegant  fpecies  inhabits  only  the  fouthern  parts  of 
North  America  ;  and  that  only  during  fummer.  Like 
fwallows,  they  feed  chiefly  flying  ;  for  they  are  much 
on  wing,  and  prey  on  various  forts  of  infed*.  They 
alfo  feed  on  lizards  and  ferpents  ;  and  will  kill  the  lar- 
<refl  of  the  regions  it  frequents  with  the  utmoft  eafe. 
They  quit  North  America  before  winter,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  retreat  to  Peru. 

I7.  Halitetus,  the  fifhing-hawk  of  Catefby,  or  the 
ofprey,  Weighs  three  pounds  and  a  quarter ;  it  mea- 
fures,  from  one  end  of  the  wing  to  the  other,  five  feet 
and  a  half.  The  bill  is  black,  with  a  blue  cere  or 
wax  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellow,  and  the  crown  of 
the  head  brown,  with  a  mixture  of  white  feathers  ; 
■from  each  eye,  backwards,  runs  a  brown  llripe  :  the 
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back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a  dark  brown;  the 
throat,  neck,  and  belly,  white  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are 
rough  and  fcaly,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour;  the  talons 
are  black,  and  nearly  of  an  equal  fize ;  the  feathers  ot 
the  thighs  are  fhort,  and  adhere  clofe  to  them,  con¬ 
trary  to  others  of  the  hawk  kind,  which  nature  feems 
to  have  defigned  for  the  more  eafily  penetrating  the 
water.  Notwithftanding  the  ofprey  is  fo  perfecuted 
by  the  bald  eagle,  yet  it  always  keeps  near  its  haunts. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  vail  quicknefs  of  fight;  and  will  fee 
a  fifh  near  the  furface  from  a  great  diilance  :  defeend 
with  prodigious  rapidity,  and  carry  the  prey  with 
an  exulting  feream  high  into  the  air.  The  eagle  hears 
the  note,  and  inftantly  attacks  the  ofprey}.  who  drops 
the  fifh,  which  the  former  catches  before  it  can  reach 
the  ground  or  water7  The  lower  parts  of  the  rivers 
and  creeks  near  the  fea  in  America,  abound  with 
thefe  eagles  and  hawks,  where  fuch  diverting  contefta 
are  often  feeu.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  ofprey 
perifhes  in  taking  its  prey  ;  for  if  it  chances  to  fix  its 
talons  in  an  over-grown  fifh,  it  is  drawn  under  water 
before  it  can  difengage  itfelf,  and  is  drowned. 

18.  The  Iceland  falcon  (G.  Mag.  1771,  p.  297), 
or  gyrfalco  Lin .  has  a  flrong  bill,  much  hooked,  the 
upper  mandible  fharply  angulated  on  the  lower  edges, 
with  a  bluifh  wax  :  the  head  is  of  a  very  pale  rull-co¬ 
lour,  flreaked  downwards  with  dulky  lines  :  the  neck, 
breaft,  and  belly,  are  white,  marked  with  cordated 
fpots  ;  the  thighs  white,  crofted  with  fliort  bars  of  deep 
brown  :  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  duf¬ 
ky,  fpotted  and  edged  with  white  ;  the  exterior  webs 
of  the  primaries  dufky  mottled  with  reddifh  white,  the 
inner  barred  with  white  :  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
crofted  with  14  or  more  narrow  bars  of  dufky  and 
white;  the  dufky  bars  regularly  oppofing  thofe  of 
white  :  the  wings,  when  clofed,  reach  almofl  to  the 
end  of  the  train  :  legs  are  ftrong  and  yellow.  .The 
length  of  the  wing,  from  the  pinion  to  the  tip  is 
16  inches. — This  fpecies  is  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland, 
and  is  the  moft  efteemed  of  any  for  the  fpoit  of  fal¬ 
conry. 

19.  The  fufeus,  or  Greenland  falcon,  has  dufky  irides; 
lead- coloured  wax  and  feet;  brown  crown,  marked 
with  irregular  oblong  white  fpots  ;  whitifh  forehead, 
blackifh  cheeks  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  throat 
white  ;  breaft  and  belly  of  a  yellowifh  white,  ftriped 
downwards  with  dufky  ftreaks ;  the  back.dufky,  tin¬ 
ged  with  blue,  the  ends  of  the  feathers  .lighted,  and 
fprinkled  over  with  a  few  white  fpots,  efpecially  to¬ 
wards  the  rump  ;  the  wings  of  the  fame  colours,  va¬ 
riegated  beneath  with  white  and  black  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  tail  dufky  crofted  very  faintly  with  paler  bars, 
the  under  fide  whitifh.  It  inhabits  all  parts  of  Green¬ 
land,  from  the  remoteft  hills  to  thofe  which  impend 

ovcr.the  fea.  They  are  even  feen  on  the  iflands  of  ice 
remote  from  Chore.  They  retire  in  the  breeding-fealon 
to  the  fartheft  part  of  the  country,  and  return  in  au¬ 
tumn  with  their  young.  They  breed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  cinereous  eagle,  but  in  more  diftant 
.places  ;  and  lay  from  three  to  five  eggs.  The  tail  of 
the  young  is  black,  with  great  browm  fpots  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  webs.  They  prey  on  ptarmigans,  auks,  and  all 
the  fmall  birds  of  the  country.  They  have  frequent 
difputes  with  the  raven,  but  feldom  come  off  victors  ; 
r  fo? 
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for  the  raven  will,  on  being  attacked,  fling  Itfelf  on 
its  back  ;  and  cither  by  defending  itfelf  with  its  claws, 
or  by  calling,  with  its  croaking,  numbers  of  others  to 
its  help,  oblige  the  falcon  to  retire.  The  Greenland¬ 
ers  ufe  the  fldn,  among  others,  for  their  inner  gar¬ 
ments  ;  the  wings  for  brufhes  5  the  feet  for  amulets: 
but  feldom  eat  the  flefh,  unlefs  compelled  by  hunger. 

20.  The  gyrfalcon  (Br.  Zool  n°  47  )  has  a  yel¬ 
low  wax  ;  the  bill  bluifh,  and  greatly  hooked  ;  the  eye 
dark  blue  ;  the  throat  of  a  pure  white  :  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,  wings,  and  tail,  of  the  fame  colour,  moft  ele¬ 
gantly  marked  with  dufky  bars,  lines,  or  fpots,  lea¬ 
ving  the  white  the  far  prevailing  colour.  There  are 
inftances,  but  rare,  of  its  being  found  entirely  white. 
In  fome,  the  whole  tail  is  eroded  by  remote  bars  of 
black  or  brown  ;  in  others,  they  appear  only  very 
faintly  on  the  middle  feathers  :  the  feathers  of  the 
thighs  are  very  long  and  unfpotted  :  the  legs  ftrong, 
and  of  a  light  blue.  Its  weight  is  45  ounces  Troy  ; 
length,  near  two  feet  ;  extent,  four  feet  two.  This 
fptcies  has  the  fame  manners  and  haunts  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  It  is  very  frequent  in  Iceland  ;  is  found  in 
Lapmark  and  Norway  ;  and  rarely  in  the  Orknies  and 
North  Britain.  In  Afia,  it  dwells  in  the  highefl  points 
of  the  Urallian  and  other  Siberian  mountains,  and  dares 
the  coldefl  climates  throughout  the  year.  It  is  kept 
in  the  latitude  of  Peterfburg,  uninjured  in  the  open  air 
during  the  fevered  winters.—  This  fpecies  is  pre-emi¬ 
nent  in  courage  as  well  as  beauty,  and  is  the  terror  of 
other  hawks.  It  was  flown  at  all  kinds  of  fowl,  how 
great  foever  they  were ;  but  its  chief  game  ufed  to  be 
herons  and  cranes. 

The  three  lad  fpecies  are  in  high  edeem  for  fport. 
They  are  referved  for  the  kings  of  Denmark  ;  who 
fend  their  falconer  with  two  attendants  annually  into 
Iceland  to  purchafe  them.  They  are  caught  by  the 
natives ;  a  certain  number  of  whom  in  every  diflri6t 
are  liceufed  for  that  purpofe.  They  bring  all  they 
take,  about  midfummer,  to  BefTeded,  to  meet  the  royal 
falconer;  and  each  brings  10  or  12,  capped,  and 
perched  on  a  crofs  pole,  which  they  carry  on  horfe- 
hack  and  red  on  the  dirrup.  The  falconer  examines 
the  birds,  veje&s  thofe  which  are  not  for  his  purpofe, 
and  gives  the  Teller  a  written  certificate  of  the  qualities 
of  each,  which  intitles  him  to  receive  from  the  king’s  re¬ 
ceiver-general  ftventeen  rixdollers  for  the  pured  white 
falcon  (n  20  ),  ten  for  n°  19.  or  thofe  which  are  lead 
white  ;  and  feven  for  n°  1 8.  This  brings  into  the  ifland 
between  2000  and  30CO  rixdollars  annually.  They  are 
taken  in  the  following  manner  : — Two  pods  are  fa¬ 
ttened  in  the  ground,  not  remote  from  their  haunts. 
To  one  is  tied  a  ptarmigan,  a  pigeon,  a  cock  or  hen, 
fattened  to  a  cord  that  it  may  have  means  of  flutter¬ 
ing,  mid  fo  attratl  the  attention  of  the  falcon.  On 
the  other  pofl  is  placed  a  net,  diftended  on  a  hoop,  a- 
hout  fix  feet  in  diameter.  Through  this  pod  is  intro¬ 
duced  a  dring,  above  100  yards  long,  which  is  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  net,  in  order  to  pull  it  down  ;  and  another 
is  fattened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hoop,  and  goes 
through  the  pott  to  which  the  bait  is  tied.  As  foon  as 
the  falcon  fees  the  fowl  flutter  on  the  ground,  lie  takes 
a  few  circles  in  the  air,  to  fee  if  there  is  any  danger, 
then  darts  on  its  prey  with  fuch  violence  as  to  drike 
olT  the  head,f  as  nicely  as  if  it  was  done  with  a  razor. 
He  then  ufually  rifes  again,  and  takes  another  circle, 
Vol.  VII.  Fart  I. 
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to  explore  the  place  a  fecond  time  ;  after  which  it 
makes  another  ttoop  ;  when,  at  the  indant  of  its  de¬ 
scending,  the  man  pulls  the  dead  bird  under  the  net  ; 
and,  by  means  of  the  other  cord,  covers  the  falcon 
with  the  net  at  the  moment  it  has  feized  the  prey  ; 
the  perfon  lying  concealed  behind  fome  dones,  or  elie 
lies  flat  on  his  belly,  to  elude  the  fight  of  the  falcon. 
As  foon  as  one  is  caught,  it  is  taken  gently  out  of  the 
net,  for  fear  of  breaking  any  of  the  feathers  of  the 
wings  or  tail  ;  and  a  cap  is  placed  over  its  eyes.  If  3ny 
of  the  tail-feathers  are  injured,  the  falconers  have  the 
art  of  grafting  others  ;  which  fometimes.  has  occafion- 
ed  a  needlefs  multiplication  of  fpecies. 

The  Iceland  falcons  are  in  the  highefl  edeem.  They 
will  lad  10  or  12  years;  whereas  thofe  of  Norway, 
and  other  countries,  feldom  are  fit  for  fport  after  two 
or  three  years  ufe.  Yet  the  Norwegian  hawks  were  in 
old  times  in  great  repute  in  this  kingdom,  and  even 
thought  bribes  Worthy  of  a  king.  Geoffry  Le  Pierre, 
chief  judiciary,  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks  to 
King  John,  that  Walter  Le  Madina  might  have  leave 
to  expoit  100  weight  of  cheefe.  John  the  fon  of  Ord- 
gar,  gave  a  Norway  hawk  to  have  the  king’s  requefl 
to  the  king  of  Norway,  to  let  him  have  his  brother’s 
chattels ;  and  Ralf  Havoc  fined  to  King  Stephen  in 
two  girfals  (gyrfalcons)  and  two  Norway  hawks,  that 
he  might  have  the  fame  acquittance  that  his  father  had. 

21.  The  aviporus,  with  black  wax,  yellow  legs, 
half  naked,  the  head  of  an  a/h  colour,  and  having  an 
dfh-coloured  flripe  on  the  tail,  which  is  white  at  the 
end.  It  is  the  honey-buzzard  of  Ray,  and  had  its 
name  from  the  combs  of  wafps  being  found  in  its  nefl. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  feeds  on  mice,  lizards, 
frogs,  bees,  &c.  It  runs  very  fvviftly,  like  a  hen. 

22.  The  asrnginofus,  or  moor-buzzard,  with  greenifh 
wax,  a  greyUh  body,  the  top  of  the  head,  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  legs,  yellowilh  ;  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
frequents  moors,  marfhy  places,  and  heaths  :  it  never 
foars  like  other  ha.vks;  but  commonly  fits  011  the 
ground  or  on  fmall  bufhes.  It  makes  its  ned  in  the 
midtt  of  a  tuft  of  grafs  or  ruffies.  It  is  a  very  fierce  and 
voracious  bird  ;  and  is  a  great  dedroyer  of  rabbits, 
young  wild-ducks,  and  other  water-fowl.  It  preys, 
like  the  ofprey,  on  fifli. 

23.  The  palumbarius,  with  black  wax  edged  with 
yellow;  yellow  legs,  a  brown  body,  the  prime  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  tail  marked  with  pale  ftreaks,  and  the 
eye-brows  white.  It  is  the  gofhawk  of  Ray  ;  and  was 
formerly  in  high  edeem  among  falconers,  being  flown 
at  cranes,  geefe,  pheafants,  and  partridges.  It  breeds 
in  Scotland,  and  builds  its  ned  in  trees.  It  is  very 
deftru&ive  to  game,  and  dafhes  through  the  woods  af¬ 
ter  its  quarry  with  vad  impetuosity  ;  but  if  it  cannot 
catch  the  obje&  of  its  purfult  almod  immediately,  de  - 
lids,  and  perches  on  a  bough  till  fome  new  game  pre- 
fents  itfelf. —This  fpecies  is  common  in  Mufcovy  and 
Siberia.  They  extend  to  the  river  Amur;  and  are 
ufed  by  the  emperor  of  China  in  his  fpurting  progref- 
fes,  attended  by  his  grand  falconer,  and  1000  of  the 
fnbordinate.  Every  bird  has  a  lilver  plate  fattened  to 
its  foot,  with  the  name  of  the  falconer  who  had  the 
charge  of  it ;  that  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  loft,  it  might  be 
brought  to  the  proper  perfon  :  but  if  he  could  not  be 
found,  the  bird  is  delivered  to  another  officer,  called 
the  guardian  of  lojl  birds ;  who  keeps  it  till  it  is  de- 
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manded  by  the  falconer  to  whom  it  belonged*  That  of  the  feathers  there.  This  duft  was  not  in  fmallquan-  Pu}CC| 
this  great  officer  may  the  more  readily  be  found  a-  tities  ;  for  upon  llriking  his  breaft,  the  yellow  powder 
mong  the  army  of  hunters  who  attend  the  emperor,  he  dew  in  fully  greater  quantity  than  from  a  hair-dreffer’s 
ere&s  a  flandard  in  the  moft  confpicuous  place.  powder  puff.  The  feathers  of  the  belly  and  breaft, 

24.  The  nifus,  or  fparrow-hawk,  with  green  wax,  which  were  of  a  gold  colour,  did  not  appear  to  have 

yellow  legs,  a  white  belly  undulated  with  grey,  and  the  any  thing  extraordinary  in  their  formation,  but  the 
tail  marked  with  blackifh  belts.  This  is  the  moft  per-  large  feathers  in  the  fhoulder  and  wings  feemed  appa- 
nicious  hawk  we  have;  and  makes  great  havoc  among  rently  to  be  fine  tubes,  which  upon  preflure  fcattered 
pigeons  as  well  as  partridges.  It  builds  in  hollow  trees,  this  duft  upon  the  finer  part  of  the  feather,  but  this 
in  old  nefts  of  crows,  large  ruins,  and  high  rocks  :  it  was  brown,  the  colour  of  the  feathers  of  the  back, 
lays  four  white  eggs,  encircled  near  the  blunter  end  Upon  the  fide  of  the  wing,  the  ribs,  or  hard  part  of  the 
with  red  fpecks.  feather,  feemed  to  be  bare  as  if  worn,  or,  in  our  au- 

25.  The  minutus,  with  white  wax,  yellow  legs,  and  thor’s  opinion,  were  rather  renewing  themfeives,  having 

the  body  white  underneath.  It  is  the  lead  hawk  of  before  failed  in  their  fundi  on.  What  is  the  reafon  of 
Briffons,  being  about  the  fize  of  a  thrufh;  and  is  found  this  extraordinary  provifion  of  nature,  our  author  does 
on  the  ifland  Melita.  not  pretend  to  determine.  But  as  it  is  an  unufual  one, 

There  are  near  100  other  fpecies  diftinguifhed  by  it  is  probably  meant,  he  thinks,  for  a  defence  againft 
ornithologifts.  Among  thefe  are  two  deferibed  by  Mr  the  climate  in  favour  of  thofe  birds  which  live  in  thofc 
Bruce  ;  one  of  which  deferves  particular  notice  here,  as  almoll  inacceffible  heights  of  a  country  doomed  even  in 
being  not  only  the  largeft  of  the  eagle  kind,  but,  in  our  its  lower  parts  to  feveral  months  of  exceffive  rain.  Ac- 
author’s  opinion,  the  largeft  bird  that  flies.  He  calls  cording  to  Mr  Bruce’s  defeription,  this  bird,  from 
it  the  golden  eagle  ;  by  the  natives  it  is  vulgarly  called  wing  to  wing,  was  8  feet  4  inches;  from  the  tip  of 
abon  duchn ,  ox  father  long-beard.  It  is  not  an  object  of  his  tail  to  the  point  of  his  beak  when  dead,  4  feet 
any  chace,  nor  Hood  in  need  of  any  ftratagem  to  bring  7  inches.  He  was  remarkably  flic  it  in  the  legs,  being- 
it  within  reach.  Upon  the  highett  top  of  the  mountain  only  four  inches  from  the  joining  of  the  foot  to  where 
JLamalmon,  while  Mr  Bruce’s  fervants  were  refrefhing  the  leg  joins  the  thigh,  and  from  the  joint  of  the  thigh 
themfeives  from  that  toilfome  rugged  afeent,  and  enjoy-  to  the  joining  of  his  body  fix  inches.  The  thicknefs 
ing  the  pleafure  of  a  moft  delightful  climate,  eating  of  his  thigh  was  little  Itfs  than  four  inches  ;  it  was  ex- 
their  dinner  in  the  outer  air  with  feveral  large  difties  of  tremely  mufcular,  and  covered  with  flefli.  His  middle 
boiled  goats- flefli  before  them,  this  eagle  fuddcnly  made  claw  was  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  not  very 
its  appearance  ;  he  did  not  ftoop  rapidly  from  a  height,  iharp  at  the  point,  but  extremely  ftrong.  From  the 
but  came  flying  flowiy  along  the  ground,  and  fat  down  root  of  the  bill  to  the  point  was  three  inches  and  a 
clofe  to  the  meat  within  the  ring  the  men  had  made  quarter,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  breadth  at 
round  it.  A  great  fliout,  or  rather  cry  of  diftrefs,  which  the  root.  A  forked  brufli  of  ftrong  hair,  divided  at 
they  raifed,  made  the  bird  hand  for  a  minute  as  if  tore-  the  point  into  two,  proceeded  from  the  cavity  of  his 
eolledl  himfelf,  while  the  fervants  ran  for  their  lances  lower  jaw  at  the  beginning  of  his  throat.  His  eye  was 
and  fhields.  His  attention  was  fully  fixed  upon  the  flefh.  remarkably  fmall  in  proportion  to  his  bulk,  the  aper- 
He  put  his  foot  into  the  pan  where  was  a  large  piece  ture  being  fcarcely  half  an  inch.  The  crown  of  his 
in  water  prepared  for  boiling  ;  but  finding  the  fmart  head  was  bare  or  bald,  as  was  alfo  the  front  where  the 
which  he  had  not  expe&ed,  he  withdrew  it,  and  for-  bill  and  fkull  joined. 

fook  the  piece  which  he  held.  There  were  two  large  FALCON,  or  Fa u con,  a  bird  of  prey  of  the  hawk 
pieces,  a  leg  and  a  fhoulder,  lying  upon  a  wooden  platter;  kind,  fuperior  to  all  others  for  courage,  docility,  gentle- 
into  thefe  hetruffed  both  his  claws  and  carried  them  off;  nefs,  and  noblenefs  of  nature  *.  Several  authors  take  *  See/* 
fkimming  flowiy  along  the  ground  as  he  had  come,  till  he  the  name  falcon  to  have  been  occafioned  by  its  crooked  ta- 
difappeared  behind  a  cliff.  But  being  obferved  at  his  de-  Ions  or  pounces,  which  refemble  a  falx  or  fickle.  Giral- 
parture  to  look  wiftfully  at  the  large  piece  which  remain-  dus  derives  it  a  falcando ,  becaufe  it  flies  in  a  curve, 
td  in  the  warm  water,  it  was  concluded  that  he  would  The  falcon,  or  falcon  gentle,  is  both  for  the  lift  and 
loon  return  :  in  expectation  of  which  Mr  Bruce  loaded  for  the  lure.  In  the  choice,  take  one  that  has  wide 
a  rifle-gun  with  ball,  and  fat  down  clofe  to  the  platter  noftrils,  high  and  large  eye-lids,  a  large  black  eye  ;  a 
by  the  meat.  It  was  not  many  minutes  before  he  came,  round  head,  fomewhat  full  on  the  top  ;  barb  feathers 
and  a  prodigious  fliout  was  raifed  by  the  attendants,  on  the  clap  of  the  beaks,  which  fhould  be  fhort,  thick, 

.He  is  coming,  he  is  coming!”  enough  to  have  dif-  and  of  an  azure  colour  ;  the  breaft  large,  round,  and 
couraged  a  lefs  courageous  animal.  Whether  it  was  not  flefhy  ;  and  the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  large  and 
quite  fo  hungry  as  at  the  firft  vifit,  or  fufpeded  fome-  ftrong  ;  with  the  fear  of  the  foot  foft  and  bluifh :  the 
thing  from  MrBruce’s  appearance,  it  made  a  fmall  turn,  pounces  fhould  be  black,  with  wings  long  and  crofting 
and  fat  down  about  ten  yards  from  him,  the  pan  with  the  train,  which  fhould  be  fhort  and  very  pliable, 
the  meat  being  between  them.  In  this  fituation  Mr  The  name  falcon  is  reftrained  to  the  female  :  for  the 
Bruce  fired,  and  fhot  him  with  the  ball  through  the  male  is  much  fmafler,  weaker,  and  lefs  courageous,  thaa 

middle  of  his  body  about  two  inches  below  the  wing,  the  female  ;  and  therefore  is  denominated  taJfeU  or 

fo  that  he  lay  down  upon  the  grafs  without  a  fmgle  tircelet .  The  falcon  is  excellent  at  the  river,  brook, 
flutter.  Upon  laying  hold  of  his  monftrous  carcafe,  and  even  field  ;  and  flies  chiefly  at  the  larger  game,  a& 
our  author  was  not  a  little  furprifed  at  feeing  his  hands  .wild-goofe,  kite,  crow,  heron,  crane,  pye,  fhovder, 
covered  and  tinged  with  yellow  powder  or  duft.  Upon  &c.  For  further  particulars,  fee  Falconry,  Hawk» 

turning  him  upon  his  belly,  and  examining  the  feathers  and  FI  aw  king. 

of  his  back?  they  produced  a  brown  duft;  the  colour  The  cuftom  of  carrying  a  falcon  extended  to  many 
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:r>  countries,  and  was  efleemed  a  diftiii<5tion  of  a  man  of 

y*  rank.  The  Welfh  had  a  faying,  that  you  may  know 
a  gentleman  by  his  hawk,  horfe,  and  grehound.  In 
fa &,  a  perfon  of  rank  feldom  went  without  one  on  his 
hand.  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England,  is  painted 
going  on  a  moft  important  embaffy,  with  a  hawk  on  his 
hand  and  a  dog  under  his  arm.  Henry  VI.  is  repre- 
fented  at  his  nuptials,  attended  by  a  nobleman  and  his 
falcon.  Even  the  ladies  were  not  without  them  in 
earlier  times  ;  for  in  an  aneient  fculpture  in  the  church 
of  Milton  Abbas,  in  Dorfetfhire,  appears  the  confortof 
king  Athelllan  with  a  falcon  on  her  royal  lift  tearing  a 
bird. 

FALCONER,  a  perfon  who  brings  up,  tames,  and 
makes,  that  is,  tutors  and  manages,  birds  of  prey  ;  as 
falcons,  hawks,  &c.  See  Falconry. 

The  grand  feignior  ufually  keeps  6oco  falconers  in 
his  fervice. — The  French  king  has  a  grand  falconer, 
which  is  an  office  difmembered  from  that  of  great  hunt, 
grand  venur .  Hiflorians  take  notice  of  this  pod  as 
early  as  the  year  i  250. 

A  falconer  fhould  be  well  acquainted  with  the  qua¬ 
lity  and  mettle  of  his  hawks,  that  he  may  know 
which  of  them  to  fly  early  and  which  late.  Every 
night  after  flying  he  fhould  give  them  calling  ;  one 
while  plumage,  fometimes  pellets  of  cotton,  and  at 
another  time  phyfic,  as  he  finds  neceffary.  He  ought 
alfo  every  evening  to  make  the  place  clean  under  the 
poreh,  that  by  her  calling  he  may  know  whether  file 
wants  fcouring  upwards  or  downwards.  Nor  mud  he 
forget  to  water  his  hawk  every  evening,  except  on  fuch 
days  as  fhe  has  bathed ;  after  which,  at  night,  fhe 
fhould  be  put  into  a  warm  room,  having  a  candle 
burning  by  her,  where  fhe  is  to  fit  unhooded,  if  fhe 
be  not  ramage,  that  fhe  may  pick  and  prune  herfelf. — 
A  falconer  fhould  always  carry  proper  medicines  into 
the  field,  as  hawks  frequently  meet  with  accidents 
there.  Neither  mull  he  forget  to  take  with  him  any 
of  his  hawking  implements  ;  and  it  is  neceffary  he 
fhould  be  fkilful  in  making  lures,  hoods  of  all  forts, 
jeffes,  bewets,  and  other  furniture.  Neither  ought  he 
to  be  without  his  coping  irons,  to .  cope  his  hawk’s 
beak  when  overgrown,  and  to  cut  her  pounces  and  ta¬ 
lons  as  there  fhall  be  occafion  :  nor  fhould  his  cauteri¬ 
zing  irons  be  wanting. 

Falconer  (William),  an  ingenious  Scots  fail  or, 
who,  about  the  year  1762,  came  up  to  London  with 
a  pretty  pathetic  poem,  called  the  Shipwreck,  found¬ 
ed  on  a  difafler  of  his  own  experience.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  piece  recommended  him  to  the  late  duke 
of  York;  and  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
fuitably  preferred,  if  a  fecond  fhipwreck,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  had  not  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  to  many 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  with  whom  he  failed. 
In  1760,  he  went  out  a  volunteer  in  the  Aurora  fri¬ 
gate  fent  to  carry  Meffrs  Vanfittart,  Scraflon,  and 
Ford,  the  fupervifors  appointed  to  regulate  our  Eaft 
India  fettlements  ;  which  veffel,  after  it  had  touched 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  never  more  heard  of. 
Before  his  departure,  he  publifhed  a  very  ufeful  Ma¬ 
rine  Dictionary,  in  1  vol.  4to. 

FALCONRY,  the  art  of  training  all  manner  of 
hawks,  but  more  efpeeially  the  larger  ones  called  faU 
cons,  to  the  exercife  of  hawking.  See  Hawking. 

When  a  falcon  is  taken,  fhe  mufl  be  feeled  in  fuch 
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a  manner,  that,  as  the  feeling  flackens,  fhe  may  fee 
what  provifion  lies  before  her  ;  but  care  ought  to  be 
taken,  not  to  feel  her  too  hard.  A  falcon  or  hawk 
newly  taken  fhould  have  all  new  furniture,  as  new  jef¬ 
fes  of  good  leather,  mailled  leafhes  with  buttons  at  the 
end,  and  new  bewets.  There  fhould  alfo  be  provided 
a  fmall  round  ftiek,  to  flroke  the  hawk  ;  becaufe,  the 
oftener  this  is  done,  the  fooner  and  better  will  fhe  be 
manned.  She  mufl  alfo  have  two  good  bells,  that 
fhe  may  be  found  when  {he  fcattereth.  Her  hood 
fhould  be  well  fafhioned,  railed,  and  emboffed  againfl 
her  eyes,  deep,  and  yet  {trait  enough  beneath,  that  it 
may  fallen  about  her  head  without  hurting  her ;  and 
her  beak  and  talons  mufl  be  a  little  coped,  but  not  fo 
near  as  to  make  them  bleed. 

If  it  be  a  foar-falcon,  which  hath  already  parted  the 
feas,  fhe  will  indeed  be  harder  to  reclaim,  but  will 
prove  the  bell  of  falcons.  Her  food  mufl  be  good  and 
warm,  and  given  her  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  till  fhe 
be  full  gorged  :  the  bell  for  this  purpofe  is  pigeons, 
larks,  or  other  live  birds  ;  becaufe  fhe  mufl  be  broken 
off  by  degrees  from  her  accuflomed  feeding.  When 
fhe  is  fed,  you  mufl  hoop  and  lure,  as  you  do  when 
you  call  a  hawk,  that  fhe  may  know  when  you  intend 
to  give  her  meat.  On  this  oceafion  fhe  mufl  be  un¬ 
hooded  gently  ;  and  after  giving  her  two  or  three  bits, 
her  hood  mufl  be  put  on  again,  when  fhe  is  to  get  two 
or  three  bits  more.  Care  mufl  be  taken  that  fhe  be 
clofe  feeled ;  and  after  three  or  four  days,  her  diet  may 
be  leffened:  the  falconer  fetting  her  every  night  to 
peardh  by  him,  that  he  may  awaken  her  often  in  the 
night.  In  this  manner  he  mufl  proceed,  till  he  find 
her  to  grow  tame  and  gentle  ;  and  when  fhe  begins  to 
feed  eagerly,  he  may  give  her  a  fheep’s  heart.  He  may 
now  begin  to  unhood  her  in  the  day-time  ;  but  it  mull 
be  far  from  company,  firffc  giving  her  a  bit  or  two, 
then  hooding  her  gently,  and  giving  her  as  mueh  more. 
When  fhe  is  jfharp  fet,  he  may  now  unhood  her,  and 
give  her  fome  meat  juft  againfl  his  face  and  eyes,  which 
will  make  her  lefs  afraid  of  the  countenances  of  others. 
She  mufl.  be  borne  continually  on  the  fift,  till  fhe  is 
properly  manned,  caufing  her  to  feed  in  company,  gi¬ 
ving  her  in  the  morning,  about  fun-rife,  the  wing  of  a 
pullet ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  foot  of  a  hare  or  co¬ 
ney,  cut  off  above  the  joint,  dead  and  laid  in  water, 
which  being  fqueezed,  is  to  be  given  her  with  the  pi¬ 
nion  of  a  hen’s  wing.  For  two  or  three  days  give  her 
wafhed  meat,  and  then  plumage  in  more  or  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  as  fhe  is  thought  to  be  more  or  lefs  foul  within. 
After  this,  being  hooded  again,  fhe  is  to  get  nothing 
till  fhe  has  gleamed  and  caff,  when  a  little  hot  meat 
may  be  given  her  in  company ;  and,  towards  evening, 
flie  may  be  allowed  to  plume  a  hen’s  wing  in  company 
alfo.  Cleanfe  the  feathers  of  her  calling,  if  foul  and 
flimy  ;  if  fhe  be  clean  within,  give  her  gentle  callings  ; 
and  when  fhe  is  reclaimed,  manned,  and  made  eager 
and  fharp  fet,  he  may  venture  to  feed  her  on  the  lure. 

However,  three  things  are  to  be  confidercd  before 
the  lure  be  fhowed  her,  1.  That  fhe  be  bold  and  fami¬ 
liar  in  company,  and  not  afraid  of  dogs  and  horfes. 

2.  Sharp  fet  and  hungry,  having  regard  to  the  hour 
of  morning  and  evening,  when  you  would  lure  her. 

3.  Clean  within,  and  the  lure  well  garnifhed  with  meat 
on  both  fides ;  and  when  you  intend  to  give  her  the 
length  of  a  leafh,  you  mull  abfeond  yourfelf. 
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Falconry  She  mufl  alfo  be  unhooded,  and  have  a  bit  or  two 

Fil'fci  ^ler  051  ^1C  ^Ure  38  on  7our  ^  *  afterwards 

take  the  lure  from  her,  and  hide  it  that  fhe  may  not 
fee  it ;  and  when  {he  is  unfeeled,  ca(i  the  lure  fo  near 
her,  that  (he  may  catch  it  within  the  length  of  her 
leafli,  and  as  foon  as  fhe  has  feized  it,  life  your  voice  as 
falconers  do,  feeding  her  upon  the  lure,  on  the  ground, 
with  the  heart  and  warm  thigh  of  a  pullet. 

Having  fo  lured  your  falcon,  give  her  but  little  meat 
in  the  evening  ;  and  let  this  luring  be  fo  timely,  that 
you  may  give  her  plumage,  and  a  juck  of  a  joint  next 
morning  on  your  firft.  When  fhe  has  caft  and  gleam¬ 
ed,  give  her  a  little  reaching  of  warm  meat.  About 
noon,  tie  a  cveance  to  her  leafli ;  and  going  into  the 
held,  there  give  her  a  bit  or  two  upon  her  lure  :  then 
unwind  the  creaTnce,  and  draw  it  after  you  a  good  way; 
and  let  him  who  has  the  bird  hold  his  right  hand  011  the 
taffel  of  her  hood,  ready  to  unhood  her  as'foon  as  you 
begin  to  lure  ;  to  which  if  fhe  come  well,  ftoop  round¬ 
ly  upon  it,  and  haftily  feize  it,  let  her  caft  two  or 
three  bits  thereon.  Then,  unfeizing  and  taking  her  off 
the  lure,  hood  her  and  give  her  to  the  man  again  ;  and, 
going  farther  off,  lure  and  feed  her  as  before. 

In  this  manner  is  the  falconer  to  proceed,  luring 
her  every  day  farther  and  farther  off,  till  fne  is  accu- 
ffomed  to  come  freely  and  eagerly  to  the  lure  ;  after 
which  flie  may  be  lured  in  company,  taking  care  that 
nothing  affright  her.  When  fhe  is  ufed  to  the  lure  on 
foot,  fhe  is  to  be  lured  on  horfeback ;  which  may  be 
effected  the  fooner,  by  caufing  horfemcn  to  be  about 
her  when  fhe  is  lured  on  foot. 

When  fhe  has  grown  familiar  to  this  way,  let  fame- 
body  on  foot  hold  the  hawk,  and  he  on  horfeback  muff 
call  and  caft  the  lure  about  his  head,  the  holder  taking 
off  the  hood  by  the  taffel ;  and  if  fhe  feize  eagerly  on 
the  lure  without  fear  of  man  or  horfe,  then  take  off 
the  creance,  and  lure  her  at  a  greater  diftance.  And 
if  you  would  have  her  love  dogs  as  well  as  the  lure,  call 
dogs  when  you  give  her  her  living  or  plumage.  See 
the  article  Hawking. 

FALERII  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Etruria,  on 
the  weft  or  right  fide  of  the  Tiber  ;  Falifci,  the  people 
of  the  town  and  territory.  The  territory  was  famous 
for  its  rich  paftures  ;  hence  th e  gramen  Falifcum  in  au¬ 
thors.  Eutropius  and  Frontinus  call  the  town  Falifci; 
which,  according  to  the  laft,  was  furnamed  Colonia  Ju - 
noma .  The  Falifci  are  called  Aequi  by  Virgil ;  be- 
caufe  they  afforded  fnpplimental  laws  to  the  1  2  tables, 
(Servius).  Here  they  made  an  excellent  faufage,  call¬ 
ed  Venter  Falifcus  (Martial). 

When  the  Falifci  were  belieged  byCamillus,  a  fchool- 
mafter  went  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  with  his  pupils, 
and  propofed  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  enemy,  that  by  fuch  a  poffefiion  he  might  eafily 
oblige  the  place  to  furrender.  Camillus  heard  the  pro- 
pofal  with  indignation,  and  ordered  the  man  to  be  ftrip- 
ped  naked,  and  whipped  back  to  the  town  by  thofe 
whom  his  perfidy  wifhed  to  betray.  This  inftance  of 
generofity  operated  upon  the  people  fo  powerfully  that 
they  furrendered  to  the  Romans. 

FALERNUS,  Mons  MaJJicus  fo  called,  (Martial); 
Falernus  ager,  a  diftrid  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mafti- 
eus  in  Campania;  famous  for  its  generous  wines, 
(Horace,  Pliny).  Now  called  Monte  Majjtcd, 
FALISCI.  Sec  Falerii. 


FALKIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia  Falkb 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants.  'Fhe  !i 
calyx  is  monophyilous  ;  the  corolla  monopetalous  ;  the  ,  a>  aac 
feeds  four  in  number.  ^ 

FALKIRK,  a  town  of  Stirlingfhire  in  Scotland* 
fituated  in  W.  Long.  3  48.  N-  Lat.  56.  20.  It  is  a 
large  ill-built  place,  and  is  fupported  by  great  fairs 
for  black  cattle  from  the  Highlands,  it  being  compu¬ 
ted  that  24,000  head  are  annually  fold  there.  A  great 
deal  of  money  is  alfo  got  here  by  the  carriage  of  goods 
landed  at  Carron  wharf  to  Glafgow.  This  town  is  re* 
markable  for  a  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood 
between  Edward  I  of  England,  and  the  Scots  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  Cummin  of  Ba- 
denoch,  and  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  latter  had 
been  iiivefted  with  the  fupreme  command  ;  but  percei¬ 
ving  that  this  gave  umbrage  to  the  nobility,  he  re- 
figncd  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  nobleman  above 
mentioned,  rtferving  to  himfelf  only  the  command  of 
a  fmall  body  who  refufed  to  follow  another  leader. 

The  Scots  generals  placed  their  pikemen  along  the 
front,  and  lined  the  intervals  between  the  three  bodies 
of  which  their  army  was  compofed,  with  archers  ;  and 
dreading  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Engliih  cavalry, 
endeavoured  to  fecure  their  front  by  pallifadoes  tied  to¬ 
gether  with  ropes.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  2  2d 
of  July  1298.  The  king  of  England  divided  his  army 
likewife  into  three  bodies  ;  and  by  the  fuperiority  of 
his  archers,  defeated  the  Scots  with  great  (laughter. 
Wallace  alone  preferved  entire  the  troops  he  command¬ 
ed  ;  and  retiring  behind  the  Carron,  marched  leifurelv 
along  the  banks  of  that  river,  which  protected  him  from 
the  enemy.  In  this  battle  fell  John  de  Graham,  a 
gentleman  much  celebrated  for  his  valour,  and  ftyled 
the  right-hand,  of  the  gallant  Wallace.  His  epitap-i 
is  ftiil  to  be  feen  on  a  plain  ftone  in  the  church  yard  of 
Falkirk.  On  the  18th  of  January  1746,  a  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  king’s  forces  commanded  by 
general  Hawley,  and  the  Highlanders  headed  by  Charles 
Stuart.  The  former  was  feized  with  a  panic,  and 
fled  ;  but  Colonel  Hufk  with  tw^o  regiments,  who  kept 
their  ground,  prevented  the  Highlanders  from  purfuing 
their  vidory.  Extenftve  ruins  are  perceived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town,  fuppofed  by  fome  anti¬ 
quarians  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Pidifli  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  others  believe  them  to  be  the  remains  of 
fome  Roman  Rations. 

FALKLAND,  a  fmall  town  of  Fifefhire  in  Scot¬ 
land,  made  a  royal  burgh  by  James!  I.  in  1458*; 

Here  flood  one  of  the  fe?^s  of  the  Macduffs  earls  of 
Fife.  On  the  attainder  of  Munro  Stewart,  the  17th 
earl,  it  became  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  1424.  James  V. 
who  grew  very  fond  of  the  place,  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved  it.  The  remains  evince  its  former  magnificence 
and  elegance,  and  the  fine  tafte  of  the  princely  archi- 
ted.  The  gateway  is  placed  between  two  fine  round 
towers;  on  the  right-hand  joins  the  chapel,  wliofe  roof 
is  of  wood,  handfomely  gilt  and  painted,  but  in  a  moft 
ruinous  condition.  Beneath  are  feveral  apartments. 

The  front  next  to  the  court  wras  beautifully  adorned 
with  flatues,  heads  in  bafs-relief,  and  elegant  columns 
not  reducible  to  any  order,  but  of  fine  proportion, 
with  capitals  approaching  the  Ionic  fcroll.  Beneath 
fome  of  thefe  pillars  was  inferibed  I.  R.  M.  G.  1537  : 
or  Jacobus  Rex ,  Maria  de  Guife. — This  place  wa3  alfo 
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a  favourite  ref.dence  of  James  VI.  on  account  of  the 
fine  park  and  plenty  of  deer.  The  eaft  Me  was  acci¬ 
dentally  burnt  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  the  park 
mined  during  Cromwell’s  ufurpatlon  ;  when  the  fine 
oaks  were  cut  down  in  order  to  build  the  fort  at  Pei th. 

_ This  place  gives  title  of  vifcount  to  the  Fngliih  la- 

mily  of  Carey  •,  Sir  Henry  Carey  being  fo  created  by 
James  VI.  1620.  His  fon  was  the  celebrated  Lucius, 
who  facrificed  his  life  in  a  fit  of  loyal,  defpair  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  and  from  whom  imcms  Char.es 
the  prefent  vifcount  is  the  fifth  in  lineal  defcent. 

Falkland  (Lord)  See  Cakey. 

FAIL,  the  defcent  of  a  heavy  body  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  meafure  of 
length  ufed  in  Scotland,  containing  fix  ells. 

Fail  of  Man.  in  facred  hittory,  that,  terrible  event 
by  which  fin  and  death  were  introduced  into  the  world. 
See  Adam,  and  Antediluvians,  and  OngmalSw. 
The  account  which  Mofes  gives  of  this  tranfaftion  is 
extremely  brief  and  concife.  i  he  ferpent,  he  informs 
us,  being  more  fubtile  than  any  bead  of  the  field,  afktd 
the  woman,  whether  it  was  true  that  God  had  not 
granted  her  and  her  hr.fband  leave  toeat  of  every  tree 
in  the  garden?  (he  anfwtred,  that  God.  had  allowed 
them  to  eat  of  all,  except  only  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
in  the  mid  11  of  the  garden  ;  which  he  commanded  they 
(hould  not  tafte,  nor  fo  muen  as  touch,  left  they  ftiould 
die.  The  ferpent  replied,  that  they  (hould  not  die  ; 
for  God  knew  the  virtue  of  the  tree  ;  and  that,  fo  foon 
as  they  eat  of  it,  their  eyes  would  be  opened,  and  they 
would  become  like  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil 
Eve,  feeing  the  fruit  tempting  to  the  view,  took  of 
the  fruit  and  ate  ;  and  gave  alio  to  her  hidband  of  it, 
and  he  did  eat.  Immediately  the  eyes  of  both  were 


openeq  ;  when  perceiving  they  were  naked,  they  fewed 
fig-leaves  together,  and  made  themfelves  aprons..  A- 
dam  and  Eve,  hearing  the  voice  of  Ga.  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  hid  themfelves  among 
the  trees ;  but,  on  God’s  calling  for  Adam,  he  excu- 
fed  himfelf  for  not  appearing,  becaufe  he  was  naked. 
God  demanded  of  him,  who  it  was  that  told  him  he 
was  naked;  and  whether  he  had  difoheyed  his  com¬ 
mand,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  ?  Adam  Con  felled 
that  the  woman  had  offered  lum  the  fruit,  and  he  had 
tafted  it.  She,  being  examined  like  wile,  acknow¬ 
ledged  what  fhe  had  done  ;  but  faid,  the  ferpent  had 
feduced  and  deceived ,  her.  God  then  proceeded  to 
iudgment ;  he  firft  curfed  the  ferpent  above  all  beads, 
and  condemned  him  to  go  on  his  belly,  and  eat  the 
dull ;  adding,  that  he  would  put  enmity  between  him 
and  the  woman,  and  their,  offspring  ;  that  the  feed  of 
the  woman  (hould  bruife  the  ferpent’s head,  who  ftiould 
bruife  the  other’s  heel.  The  woman  was  fubje&ed  to 
the  pains  of  childbirth,  as  well  as  to  the  dominion  of 
her  hufband;  and  as  to  the  man,  God  curfed  the 
around  for  his  fake,  declaring,  that  it  (hould  bring 
forth  thorns  and  thirties,  and  he  (hould  earn  his  bread 
by  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  till  he  returned  to  the  dult, 
from  whence  he  was  taken.  At  laft,  having  clothed 
them  both  with  (kins,  he  turned  them  out  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  left  they  (hould  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
eat,  and  live  for  ever  :  then,  to  prevent  any  attempt 
to  return  to  their  former  habitation,  he  placed  che- 
rubims  at  the  eaft  of  the  garden,  and  a  darning  fword, 
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which  turned  every  way,  to  guard  the  paflage  to  the  ( 

tree  of  life.  .  . 

This  concife  account  being,  at  firft  view,  incumber¬ 
ed  with  fome  difficulties,  feveral  learned  and  pious 
men  have  been  inclined  to  believe  the  whole  ought  to 
be  taken  in  an  allegorical  fenfe,  and  not  according  to 
the  ftridnefs  of  the  letter:  they  allege,  that  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  particularly  the  eaftern  nations,  had  two 
different  way's  of  delivering  their  divinity  and  philofo- 
phy,  one  popular,  and  the  other  myfterious  ;  that  the 
feripture  ufesboth  occafionally ;  fometimes  accommoda¬ 
ting  itfelf  to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and  at  other 
times  to  the  real  hut  more  veiled  truth  ;  and  that,  to 
obviate  the  many  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  literal 
hiftory  of  this  fad  cataftrophe,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  un¬ 
derhand  it  as  a  parabolical  {lory,  under  which  the  real 
circumilances  are  difguifed  and  concealed,  as  a  myffery 
not  fit  to  be  more  explicitly  declared. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fome  of  the  an¬ 
cient  philofophers  affected  fuch  an  allegorical  way  of 
writing,  to  conceal  their  notions  from  the  vulgar,  and 
keep  their  learning  within  the  bounds  of  their  own 
fchool ;  yet  it  is  apparent  Mofes  had  no  fuch  defign  ; 
and  as  he  pretends  only  to  relate  matters  of  fad,  juft 
as  they  happened,  without  art  or  difguife,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  but  that  this  hiftory  of  the  fall  is  to  be  taken 
in  a  literal  fenfe,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  writings.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  that  the  ferpent  which  tempted 
Eve  was  the  E)evil,  who  envying  the  privileges  of  man 
in  innocence,  tempted  him,,  and  was  the  caufe  of  his 
forfeiting  all  thofe  advantages  which  he  had  received 
from  God  at  his  creation  ;  and  that  to  this  end  he  af- 
fumed  the  form  of  a  ferpent.  Thefe ^interpretations 
are  fupported  by  many  paftages  of  Scripture,  where 
the  Devil  is  called  the  ferpent ,  and  th  &  old  ferpent,  (See 
John  viii.  44.  2. Cor.  xi.  3.  and  Rev.  xii.  9.)  Some  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  ferpent  had  then  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and 
converfed  familiarly  with  the  woman,  without  her  con¬ 
ceiving  any  di limit  of  him  ;  and  that  God,  to  punifh 
the  malice  with  which  he  had  abufed  Eve,  deprived 
him  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Others  maintain,,  that  a 
real  ferpent  having  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  Eve 
from  thence  concluded,  that  fhe  too  might  eat  of  k 
without  danger ;  that  in  effect  {he  did  eat  of  it,  and 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  God  by  her  difobedience. 
This,  fay  thefe  laft  authors,  is  the  plain  matter  of  fa  £t 
which  Mofes  w^ould  relate  under  the  allegorical  repre- 
fentation  of  the  ferpent  converfing  with  Eve. 

The  opinion  of  fuch  as  believe  this  was  not  a  real 
ferpent,  but  only  the  Devil  under  that  name,  is  no  lefs 
liable*  to  exception  than  any  of  the  reft.  For  though 
the  Devil  is  frequently  ftyled  in  Scripture  the  ferpent , 
and  the  old  ferpent ,  yet  why  he  fhould  be  called  the 
mojl  fihtle  leaf  of  the  field,  we  cannot  conceive;  neither 
will  the  punifhment  inflidled  on  the  ferpent  fuffer  us 
to  doubt,  but  that  a  ferpent’s  body  at  leaft  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  tianfaclion. 

The  nature  of  the  forbidden  fruit  is  another  circum- 
ftance  in  this  relation  that  has  occafioned  no  lefs  va¬ 
riety  of  conje&ures.  The  Rabbins  believe  it  was  the 
vine;  others  that  it  was  wheat;  and  others,  from  the 
circumftance  of  Adam  and  Eve’s  covering  themfelves 
with  fig-leaves  immediately  after  their  tranfgreffion, 
tell  us,  that  this  fruit  muff  have  been  the  fig;  fome 
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think  it  was  the  cherry  ;  and  the  generality  of  the 
Latins  will  have  it  to  be  the  apple. 

Thofe  who  admire  allegorical  interpretations,  will 
have  the  forbidden  fruit  to  have  been  no  other  than  the 
fenfnal  ad  of  generation,  for  which  the  punifhment  in- 
fhded  on  the  woman  was  the  pain  of  child-bearing. 

13ut  this  opinion  has  not  the  lead  foundation  in  the 
words  of  Mofes,  efpecially  if  we  confider  that  Adam 
knew  not  his  wife  till  after  their  expulfion  out  of  Pa- 
radife. 

Many  have  been  the  fuppofitions  and  conje&ures 
upon  this  fubjed  in  general ;  and  fome  have  To  far  in¬ 
dulged  their  fancy  in  the  circumftances  of  the  fall, 
that  they  have  perverted  the  whole  narration  of  Mofes 
into  a  fable  full  of  the  moft  fhameful  extravagancies. 

1  ALLACY,  a  deception,  fraud,  or  falfe  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Epicureans  deny  that  there  is  anyfuch  thingas 
a  fallacy  of  the  fenfes  :  for,  according  to  them,  all  onr 
fen  fad  ons  and  perceptions,  both  of  fenfe  and  phanta- 
U\are  true;  whence  they  make  fenfe  the  primary  cri¬ 
terion  of  truth. 

1  he  Cartefians,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  that 
we  fliould  fufped  as  falfe,  or  at  molt  as  dubious,  every 
thing  that  prefents  itfelf  to  us  by  means  only  of  the 


external  fenfes,  becaufe  they  frequently  deceive  us. 
T.  hey  add,  that  our  fenfes,  as  being  fallacious,  were 
never  given  us  by  nature  for  the  difeovery  of  truth,  or 
the  contemplation  of  the  principles  of  things;  but  only 
for  pointing  out  to  us  what  things  are  convenient  or 
hurtful  to  our  bodies. 

The  Peripatetics  keep  a  middle  cipurfe.  They  fay, 
that  if  a  fenfible  objed  be  taken  in  its  common  or  ge¬ 
neral  view,  the  fenfe  cannot  be  deceived  about  it;  but 
that  if  the  objed  be  taken  under  its  fpecific  view,  the 
fenfe  may  be  miftaken  about  it,  from  the  want  of  the 
dilpofitions  neceffary  to  a  juft  fenfation,  as  a  difor- 
der  in  the  organ,  or  any  thing  uncommon  in  the  me¬ 
dium  :  thus,  in  fome  diforders  of  the  eye,  all  objeds 
appear  yellow;  a  ftick  in  water  appears  broken  or 
crooked,  & c. 

FALLING  sickness,  or  Epilepsy.  See  Medi¬ 
cine-//!^. 

Falling-Stars.  See  Star. 

FALLOPIAN  tubes,  in  anatomy,  two  dufts  ari- 
img  from  the  womb,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fundus 
and  thence  extended  to  the  ovaries,  having  a  confider- 
able  ilia  re  in  conception.  They  are  called  tula,  from 
their  form,  which  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  trum¬ 
pet ;  and  their  denomination,  Falloptana,  they  take 
irom  Gabriel  Fallopius,  mentioned  in  the  next  article. 
See  Anitomy,  p.  740.  col.  2. 

FALLOPIUS  (Gabriel),  a  moil  celebrated  phyfi- 
cian  and  anatomift,  was  born  at  Modena  in  Italy  in 
the  year  1523,  and  defeended  of  a  noble  family.  He 
made  feveral  difeoveries  in  anatomy,  one  of  which  was 
that  of  the  tubes,  called  from  him  the  Fallopian  tubes 
He  travelled  through  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  and 
obtained  the  charafter  of  being  one  of  the  ableft  phy- 
licians  of  his  age.  He  was  made  profeifor  of  anatomy 
at  Pifa  in  the  year  1548,  and  at  Padua  in  the  ye/r 
1551  =  here  he  died  in  1562,  aged  39.  His  writings, 
which  are  numerous,  were  firft  printed  feparately,  and 
afterwards  collefted  under  the  title  of  “  Opera  genui- 
na  omnia,  tarn  praflica  quam  theoretica,  in  ties  to- 
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mos  dift^buta.,,  They  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1585, 
and  in  1606  ;  at  Francfort  in  1600,  cum  operum  ap - 
pendice  ;  and  in  1606,  in  folio. 

a.  Pale  rcd-colour,  like  that  of  brick 
half-burnt  ;  fuch  is  that  of  a  fallow-deer. 

Fallow -Field)  .or  Fallow -ground;  land  laid  up,  or 
that  has  been  untilled  for  a  confiderable  time. 

.  FALLOWING  of  LAND,  a  particular  method  of 
improving  land%  See  Agriculture,  n°  14,  i5,  18*. 

FALMOUTH,  a  port- town  of  Cornwall  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  5.  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  1 5.  on 
a  fine  bay  of  the  Engliih  channel.  It  is  the  richeft  and 
molt  trading  town  of  the  county,  and  larger  than  any 
three  of  its  boroughs  that  fend  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  fo  commodious  a  harbour,  that  fhips  of  the  great- 
eft  Durden  come  up  to  its  quay.  It  is  guarded  by  the 
cattle  of  St  Mawes  and  Pcndennis,  on  a  high  rock  at 
the  entrance  ;  and  there  is  fuch  fhelter  in  the  many 
creeks  belonging  to  it,  that  the  whole  royal  navy  may 
ndf  Kra?fr  here  m  any  wind,  it  being  next  to  Plymouth 
and  Milford -Haven,  the  belt  road  for  fhippimr  in  Great 
Bn  tain.  It  is  well-built  ;  and  its  trade  is  confider- 
ably  increafed  fince  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  packet- 
boats  here  for  Spam,  Portugal,  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  not  only  bring  vaft  quantities  of  gold  in  fpecie 
and  in  bars,  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  London  ; 
but  the  Falmouth  merchants  trade  with  the  Portucruefe 
in  fhips  of  their  own,  and  they  have  a  great  fliare  alfo 
in  the  gainful  pilchard  trade.  The  cuftom-houfe  for 
molt  of  the  Cornifh  towns,  as  well  as  the  head  collec¬ 
tor,  is  fettled  here,  where  the  duties,  including  thofe  of 
the  other  ports,  are  very  confiderable.  It  is  a  corpo¬ 
ration,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  Plere  is  a 
1  on^hl.irfday>  and  fairs  July  27.  and  O&obe^o. 
FALSE,  in  general,  fomething  contrary  to  truth, 

°.r  no5  Jvhat  {t  ou£ht  t0  thus  we  fay  a  falfe  ac¬ 
tion,  falfe  weights,  falfe  claim,  &c. 

Fuss  Aaion ,  if  brought  againft  one  whereby  he  is 
call  into  prifon,.  and  dies  pending  the  fuit,  the  law- 
gives  no  remedy  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  the  truth  or  falfe- 
hood  of  the  matter  cannot  appear  before  it  is  tried  : 
and  if  the  plaintiff  is  barred,  or  non-fuited  at  coml 
mon  law,  regularly  all  the  puniftiment  is  amercement. 

False  Impri/onment,  is  a  trefpafs  committed  againft 
a  perfon,  by  arrefting  and  imprifoning  him  without 
jult  caufe,  contrary  to  law  ;  or  where  a  man  is  un- 
lawfully  detamed  without  legal  procefs  :  and  it  is  al- 
i°  uied  for  a  writ  which  is  brought  for  this  trefpafs.  If 
a  perion  be  any  way  unlawfully  detained,  it  is  falfe 
imprisonment ;  and  confiderable  damages  are  recover¬ 
able  in  thofe  a&ions. 

False  News,  fpreading  of,  in  order  to  make  difeord 
between  the  king  and  nobility,  or  concerning  any  great 
man  of  the  realm,  is  punilhable  by  common  law  with 
fine  and  impr.fonmcnt  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  ftatutes 
Wcftm.  1.  3  Edw.  1.  cap.  34.  2  ltic.  II.  fiat.  1.  cap. 

5.  &  12  Ric.  II.  cap.  11.  1 

False  Oath .  See  Perjury. 

False  Prophecy .  See  Prophecy. 

False  Quarter,  in  farriery.  See  Quarters. 

■Calse  Bay,  a  bay  lying  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Cape 
ot  Good  Hope  ;  frequented  by  vefTels  during  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  north-wefterly  -winds,  which  begin  to 
exert  their  influence  in  May,  and  render  it  dangerous 
to  remain  in  Table  Bay.  It  is  terminated  to  the  eaft- 
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ward  by  Falfe  Cape,  and  to  the  well  ward  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  18  miles  wide  at  its  entrance, 
~~  and  the  two  capes  bear  due  eaft  and  wed  from  each 
other. 

FALSI  cr  i men,  in  the  civil  law,  is  fraudulent 
fubornation  or  concealment,  with  defign  to  darken  or 
hide  the  truth,  and  make  things  appear  otherwife  than 
they  are.  The  crimen  falfi  is  committed,  i.  By  words, 
as  when  a  witnefs  fwears  falfely.  2.  By  writing,  as 
when  a  man  antedates  a  contrail,  or  the  like.  3.  By 
deed,  as  when  he  fells  by  falfe  weights  and  meafures. 

FALSIFY,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  proving  any  thing 
to  be  falfe.  Hence  we  find 

Falsifying  a  record,  for  fhowing  it  to  be  errone¬ 
ous.  Thus  lawyers  teach,  that  a  perfon  purchafing 
land  of  another,  who  is  afterwards  outlawed  of  felony, 
&c  may  falfify  the  record,  not  only  as  to  the  time 
wherein  the  felony  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  committed, 
but  alfo  as  to  the  point  of  the  offence  But  where  a  man 
is  found  guilty  by  verdift,  a  puvehafer  cannot  falfify  as 
to  the  offence  ;  though  he  may  for  the  time  where  the 
party  is  found  guilty  generally  in  the  indi&ment,  be- 
caufe  the  time  is  not  material  upon  evidence. 

EALSTAFF.  See  Fastolff. 

FALX,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  the  dura  mater,  de- 
feending  between  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain,  and 
feparating  the  fore  part  from  the  hinder.  It  is  called 
falx,  i.  e.  “  fickle,”  becaufe  of  its  curvature,  occafioned 
by  the  convexity  of  the  brain.  It  divides  the  brain  as 
low  as  the  corpus  callofum. 

FAMA  clamosa,  in  the  judicial  procedure  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  a  ground  of  adlion  before  a  pref- 
bytery  againfl  one  of  its  members,  independent  of  any 
regular  complaint  by  a  particular  accufer.  See  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

Any  perfon  who  is  of  a  good  character,  may  give 
to  the  prefoytery  a  complaint  againfl  one  of  their 
members  ;  but  the  prefbytery  is  not  to  proceed  to  the 
citation  of  the  perfon  accufed,  until  the  accufer  under 
his  hand  gives  in  the  complaint,  with  fome  account  of 
its  probability,  and  undertakes  to  make  out  the  libel, 
under  the  pain  of  being  confidered  as  a  flanderer.  When 
fuch  an  accufation  is  brought  before  them,  they  are 
obliged  candidly  to  examine  the  affair.  But,  befides 
this,  the  prefbytery  confiders  itfelf  obliged  to  proceed 
againfl  any  of  its  members,  if  a  fama  clamofa  of  the 
fcandal  is  fo  great  that  they  cannot  be  vindicated  un- 
lefs  they  begin  the  procefs.  This  they  can  do  with¬ 
out  any  particular  accufer,  after  they  have  inquired  in¬ 
to  the  rife,  occafion,  and  authors,  of  this  report.  It 
is  a  maxim  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  that  religion  mufl 
fuffer  if  the  fcandalous  or  immoral  adlions  of  a  mini¬ 
fy  are  not  corre&ed.  And  wherever  a  minifler  is  re¬ 
puted  guilty  of  any  immorality  (although  before  the 
mofl  popular  preacher  in  the  kingdom),  none  almofl 
will  attend  upon  his  minifliy.  Therefore  the  prefby- 
tery,  for  the  fake  of  religion, is  obliged  to  proceed  againfl 
a  mini  Her  in  cafe  of  a  fama  clamofa.  This,  however, 
is  generally  done  with  great  tendernefs.  After  they 
have  confidered  the  report  raifed  againfl  him,  then 
they  order  him  to  be  cited,  draw  out  a  full  copy  of 
what  is  reported,  with  a  lift  of  the  witneffes  names  to 
be  led  for  proving  this  allegation.  He  is  now  to  be 
formally  fummoned  to  appear  before  them ;  and  he 
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has  warning  given  him,  at  lead  to  days  before  the 
time  of  his  compearance,  to  give  in  his  anfwcrs  to 
what  is  termed  the  Bel;  and  the  names  of  the  witnef¬ 
fes  ought  alfo  to  be  fent  him.  If  at  the  time  appoint¬ 
ed  he  minifler  appear,  the  libel  is  to  be  read  to  him, 
and  his  anfwers  arc  alfo  to  be  read.  If  the  libel  be 
found  relevant,  then  the  prefbytery  is  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  a  confeffion.  If  the  matter  confefled  be 
of  a  fcandalous  nature,  fuch  as  uncleannefs,  the  pref¬ 
bytery  generally  depofe  him  from  his  office,  and  ap¬ 
point  him  in  due  time  to  appear  before  the  congrega¬ 
tion  where  the  fcandal  was  given,  and  to  make  public 
confeffion  of  his  crime  and  repentance.  If  a  minifler 
abfent  himfelf  by  leaving  the  place,  and  be  contuma- 
cioiis,  without  making  any  relevant  excufe,  a  new  ci¬ 
tation  is  given  him,  and  intimation  is  made  at  his  own 
church  when  the  congregation  is  met,  thaf  he  is  to 
be  h olden  as  confefled,  fince  he  refufed  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  and  accordingly  he  is  depofed  from  his 
office. 

FAME,  a  heathen  goddefs,  celebrated  chiefly  by 
the  poets^  She  is  feigned  to  have  been  the  laft  of  the 
race  of  I  itans  produced  by  the  earth,  to  have  her  pa¬ 
lace  in  the  air,  and  to  have  a  vafl  number  of  eyes,  cars, 
and  tongues.  She  is  mentioned  by  Hefiod,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  deferibed  by  Ovid  and  Virgil. 

FAMES  canina,  the  fame  with  Bulimy. 

PAMIA,  or  Afamia,  the  modern  name  of  one 
of  the  ancient  Apamcas.  See  Apamea. 

FAMILIARS  of  the  Inquisition,  perfons  who 
affift  in  apprehending  fuch  as  are  accufcd,  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  to  prifon.  They  are  affiftants  to  thcinquiii- 
tor^  2nd  called  familiars ,  becaufe  they  belong  to  his 
family.  In  fome  provinces  of  Italy  they  are  called 
croft-bearers,  and  In  others  the  fcholars  of  Si  Peter  the 
martyr  ;  and  they  wore  a  crofs  before  them  on  the  out- 
fide  garment.  They  are  properly  bailiffs  of  the  inqui- 
lition  ;  and  the  vile  office  is  efleemed  fo  honourable* 
that  noblemen  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  have  been 
ambitious  of  belonging  to  it.  Nor  is  this  furprifing, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  Innocent  III.  granted  very 
large  indulgences  and  privileges  to  thefe  familiars;  and 
that  the  fame  plenary  indulgence  is  granted  by  the 
pope  to  every  fingle  exercife  of  this  office,  as  was 
granted  by  the  Lateran  council  to  thofe  who  fuccour- 
ed  the  Holy  Land.  When  feveral  perfons  are  to  be 
taken  up  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  familiars  are  com¬ 
manded  to  order  matters,  that  they  may  know  nothing 
of  one  another’s  being  apprehended  ;  and  it  is  related, 
that  a  father  and  his  three  fons,  and  three  daughters, 
who  lived  together  in  the  fame  houle,  were  carried  pri- 
foners  to  the  inquffition  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
one  another’s  being  there  till  feven  years  afterwards, 
when  they  that  were  alive  were  releafed  by  an  acl  of 
faith. 

FAMILY,  denotes  the  perfons  that  live  together 
in  one  houfe,  under  the  dire&ion  of  one  head  or  chief 
manager.  L  alfo  fignifies  the  kindred  or  lineage  of  a 
perfon  ;  and  is  ufed  by  old  writers  for  a  hide  or  por¬ 
tion  of  land  fnfficient  to  maintain  one  family.  See 
Hide. 

Family,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  term  ufed  by  authors 
to  exprefs  any  order  of  animals,  or  other  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  fame  dafs.  See  Class  and  Order. 

FA- 
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Famine,  FAMINE,  dearth,  or  fcarcity  of  food.  For  pre- 
Fan  fervatives  agairill  hunger  in  times  of  famine,  fee  the 
article  Hunger. 

FAN,  a  machine  ufed  to  raife  wind,  and  cool  the 
air  by  agitating  it. 

That  the  ufe  of  the  fan  was  known  to  the  ancients 
Is  very  evident  from  what  Terence  fays, 

Cape  hoc  flabellum,  et  ventulum  huic Jtc  facito ; 

and  from  Ovid,  Art.  Amand.  i.  161. 

Profuit  et  tenues  ventos  wo'v'ijfe  flabtlio. 

The  fans  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  different  ma¬ 
terials  ;  but  the  moil  elegant  were  compofed  of  pea¬ 
cocks  feathers,  or  perhaps  painted,  fo  as  to  reprefent 
a  peacock’s  tail. 

The  cuilom  which  now  prevails  among  the  ladies  of 
wearing  fans,  was  borrowed  from  the  eail,  where  the 
hot  climate  renders  the  ufe  of  fans  and  umbrellas  al- 
moil  indifpen fable. 

In  the  eail  they  chiefly  ufe  large  fans  made  of  fea¬ 
thers,  to  keep  off  the  fun  and  the  flies.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  they  have  a  large  fort  of  fquare  fans,  fufpended 
in  the  middle  of  their  apartments,  and  particularly  over 
the  tables  :  thefe,  by  a  motion  at  firft  given  them,  and 
which  they  retain  a  long  time  on  account  of  their 
perpendicular  fulpenfion,  help  to  cool  the  air  and 
drive  off  flies. 

In  the  Greek  church,  a  fan  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  deacons  in  the  ceremony  of  their  ordination,  in  al- 
lufion  to  a  part  of  the  deacon’s  office  in  that  church, 
which  is  to  keep  the  flies  off  the  priefls  during  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  facrament. 

What  is  called  a  fan  amongfl  us  and  throughout  the 
chief  parts  of  Europe,  is  a  thin  fkin,  or  piece  of  pa¬ 
per,  taffety,  or  other  light  fluff,,  cut  femicircularly, 
and  mounted  on  feveral  little  flicks  of  wood,  ivory, 
tortoife-fhell,  or  the  like.  If  the  paper  be  Angle,  the 
flicks  of  the  mounting  are  pafled  on  the  lead  ornamen¬ 
tal  fide  :  if  double,  the  flicks  are  placed  betwixt  them. 
Before  they  proceed  to  p’ace  the  flicks,  which  they 
call  mounting  the  fan ,  the  paper  is  to  he  plaited  in  fuch 
manner,  as  that  the  plaits  may  be  alternately  inward 
and  outward. 

It  is  in  the  middle  of  each  plait,  which  is  ufually 
about  half  an  inch  broad,  that  the  flicks  are  to  be 
pafled  ;  and  thefe  again  are  to  be  all  joined  and  ri- 
vetted  together  at  the  other  end  ;  they  are  very  thin, 
and  fcarce  exceed  one-third  of  an  inch  in  breadth;  and 
where  they  are  pafled  to  the  paper,  are  flill  narrower, 
continuing  thus  to  the  extremity  of  the  paper.  The 
two  outer  ones  are  biggerand  flronger  than  the  others. 
The  number  of  flicks  rarely  exceeds  22.  The  flicks 
are  ufually  provided  by  the  cabinet-makers  or  toy¬ 
men  ;  the  fan  painters  plait  the  papers,  paint,  and 
mount  them. 

The  common  painting  is  either  in  colours  or  gold- 
leaf,  applied  on  a  lilvered  ground,  both  prepared  by 
the  gold  beaters.  Sometimes  they  paint  on  a  gold 
ground,  but  it  is  rarely  ;  true  gold  being  too  dear, 
and  falfe  too  paltry.  To  apply  the  filver  leaves  on  the 
paper,  they  ufe  a  compcfition,  which  they  pretend  is 
a  great  fecret,  but  which  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
gum  Arabic,  fugar-candy,  and  a  little  honey  inched 
in  common  water,  and  mixed  with  a  little  branoy. 
This  compofition  is  laid  on  with  a  fponge  ;  then  hy- 
N°  123, 
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ing  the  filver  leaves  thereon,  and  prefling  them  gently  Fan 
down  with  a  linen  ball  fluffed  with  cotton,  they  catch  I 
hold,  and  adhere  together.  When,  in  (lead  of  filver, 
gold  ground  is  lain,  the  fame  method  is  obferved.  Ihe 
ground  being  well  dried,  a  number  of  the  papers  are 
well  beaten  together  on  a  block,  and  by  this  means 
the  filver  or  gold  get  a  luftre  as  if  they  had  been  bur- 
niflied. 

Fan  is  alfo  an  inflrument  to  winnow  corn. — The 
machine  ufed  for  this  purpofe  by  the  ancients  feems  to 
have  been  of  a  form  fimilar  to  ours.  I  he  fan,  whieh 
Virgil  calls  myfl'ica  vannus  Iacchiy  was  ufed  at  initiations 
into  the  myfleries  of  the  ancients  :  For  as  the  perfons 
who  were  initiated  into  any  of  the  myfleries,  were  to 
be  particularly  good,  this  inflrument,  which  feparates 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  was  the  fitteft  emblem  that 
could  be  of  fetting  apart  the  good  and  virtuous  from 
the  vicious  and  ufelefs  part  of  mankind.  It  is  figu¬ 
ratively  applied  in  a  fimilar  manner  in  Luke  iii.  17. 

FANATICS,  wild,  enthufiaflic,  vifionary  perfons, 
who  pretend  to  revelation  and  infpiration. 

The  ancients  called  thofe  fanatici  who  pafled  their 
time  in  temples  ( fana ),  and  being  often  feized  with 
a  kind  of  enthufiafm,  as  if  infpired  by  the  divinity, 
(bowed  wild  and  antic  geflures.  Prudentius  represents 
them  as  cutting  and  flafhing  their  arms  with  knives. 
Shaking  the  head  was  alfo  common  among  the  fana¬ 
tici  ;  for  Lampridius  informs  us,  that  the  emperor 
Heliogabulus  was  arrived  to  that  pitch  of  madnefs,  as 
to  (hake  his  head  with  the  gafhed  fanatics.  Hence  the 
word  was  applied  among  us  to  the  Anabaptills,  Qua¬ 
kers,  See  at  their  firft  rife,  and  is  now  an  epithet  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  modern  prophets,  mugglctonians,  &c. 

FANCY,  or  imagination.  See  Imagination. 

FANIONS,  in  the  military  art,  fmall  flags  carried 
along  with  the  baggage. 

FA  NS  HAW  (Sir  Richard),  famous  for  his  em- 
baffies  and  writings,  was  the  tenth  and  youngeft  fon 
of  Sir  Henry  Fanfhaw  of  Ware  Park  in  Hertfordfhire, 
where  it  is  fuppofed  he  was  born  about  the  year  1607. 

He  diltinguifhed  himfelf  fo  early  by  his  abilities,  that 
in  1635  he  was  taken  into  government-employments 
by  King  Chailes  I.  and  fent  refident  to  the  court  of 
Spain;  whence  being  recalled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  in  1641,  he  adhered  to  the  royal  interell,  and 
was  employed  in  feveral  important  matters  of  flate. 
During  his  vacant  hours  he  wrote  divers  poems,  and 
made  feveral  tranflations.  At  the  refloration  it  was 
expedlcd  he  would  have  been  made  one  of  the  fecreta- 
ries  of  flate  :  however,  he  was  made  mafler  of  the  re- 
queils  ;  a  flation  in  thofe  times  of  confiderable  profit. 
Afterwards,  on  account  of  bis  (kill  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  he  was  made  fecretary  for  that  tongue.  Iu 

1661,  he  was  fent  envoy  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  In 

1662,  lie  was  again  fent  to  that  court  with  the  title  of 
amhqjfador ,  and  negociated  the  marriage  of  his  mafler 
king  Charles  II.  with  the  infanta  Donna  Catherina. 
Upon  his  return  lie  was  made  one  of  the  pnvy-coiin-  ^ 
cil.  In  1664,  he  was  fent  ambaflador  to  both  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  at  which  time  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  peace  betwixt  thofe  crowns  and  England  was 
laid  by  him.  His  conduct  during  his  former  employ¬ 
ments  in  thofe  courts  gained  him  fuch  high  efleem 
there,  that  his  reception  was  magnificent,  exceeding 

all  that  were  before,  which  thofe  kings  declared  was 
4  not 
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fantafia  not  to  be  a  precedent  to  fucceeding  ambafladors.  ^ 
F^re  died  at  Madrid  in  1666,  on  the  very  day  he  had  fix- 
ed  for  fetting  out  on  his  return  to  England.  Befides 
fome  original  poems,  and  others  tranflations,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  of  feathifta  Guarini’s  Paftor  Fido , 
and  another  of  the  Lujiad  of  Camoen’s.  Among  his  poft- 
humous  publications  are,  “  Letters  during  his  embaf- 
fies  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  with  his  life  prefixed.” 

FANTASIA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  Signifies  fancy; 
and  is  ufed  for  a  compofition,  wherein  the  compofer 
ties  himfelf  to  no  particular  time,  but  ranges  accord¬ 
ing  as  his ‘fancy  leads,  amidft  various  movements,  dif¬ 
ferent  airs,  &c.  This  is  otherwife  called  the  capricious 
fyle:  before  fonatas  were  ufed,  there  were  many  of 
this  kind,  fome  of  which  remain  ev€n  now. 

FANUM,  among  the  Romans,  a  temple  or  place 
confecrated  to  fome  deity.  The  deified  men  and  wo¬ 
men  among  the  heathens  had  like  wife  their  fana ;  even 
the  great  philofopher  Cicero  erefted  one  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Tullia. 

.  Fanum  Vacunx ,  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  fituated  between  Cures  and  Mandela  ;  where  flood 
the  temple  of  Vacuna,  goddefs  of  the  idle  or  unem¬ 
ployed,  in  an  old  decayed  Hate  ;  and  hence  the  epithet 
putre,  ufed  by  Horace.  Now  called  Vocone ,  in  the  Ec- 
clefiaftic  State. 

FA  RAND  MAN,  a  traveller,  or  merchant  Gran¬ 
ger,  to  whom,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  juflice  ought 
to  be  done  with  all  expedition,  that  his  bufinefs  or 
journey  be  not  hindered. 

FARCE,  was  originally  a  droll,  petty  (how,  or  en- 


Cape 

II 

Farm. 


tertainment,  exhibited  by  charletans,  and  their  buf¬ 
foons,  in  the  open  flreet  to  gather  the  crowd  together. 
— The  word  is  French,  and  dignifies  literally,  “  force¬ 
meat  or  fluffing.”  It  was  applied  on  this  occafion,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  j efts,  gibes,  tricks, 
See.  wherewith  the  entertainment  was  interlarded. 
Some  authors  derive  farce  from  the  Latin  facetia  ;  o- 
thers  from  the  Celtic  farce ,  “  mockery;”  others  from 
the  Latin  farcire ,  “  to  fluff.” 

At  prefent  it  is  removed  from  the  flreet  to  the 
theatre  ;  and  inftead  of  being  performed  by  merry- 
andrews  to  amufe  the  rabble,  is  acled  by  comedians 
and  becomes  the  entertainment  of  a  polite  audience. 
Poets  have  reformed  the  wildnefs  of  the  primitive  far¬ 
ces,  and  brought  them  to  the  tafte  and  manner  of  co¬ 
medy.  The  difference  between  the  two  on  our  flage 
is,  that  comedy  keeps  to1  nature  and  probability,  and 
therefore  is  confined  to  certain  laws  preferibed  by  an¬ 
cient  critics  ;  whereas  farce  difallows  of  all  laws,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fets  them  afide  on  occafion.  Its  end  is  purely  to 
make  merry  ;  and  it  flicks  at  nothing  which  may  con¬ 
tribute  thereto,  however  wild  and  extravagant.  Hence 
the  dialogue  is  nfnally  low,  the  perfons  of  inferior 
rank,  the  fable  or  a&ion  trivial  or  ridiculous,  and  na¬ 
ture  and  truth  every  where  heightened  and  exaggera¬ 
ted  to  afford  the  more  palpable  ridicule. 

FARCIN,  or  Farcy,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  and  fome- 
times  in  oxen,  &c.  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  fca- 
bies  or  mange.  See  Farriery,  fedl.  xxiv. 

FARDING-deal,  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of 
land.  See  Acre. 

FARE,  moll  commonly  fignifies  the  money  paid 
for  a  voyage,  or  paffage  by  water;  but,  in  London,  it 
Vol.VI I.  Parti. 
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He  is  what  perfons  pay  for  being  conveyed  from  one  part  Farewell- 
of  the  town  to  another  in  a  coach  or  chair.  t  f  anp‘ 

FAREWELL- cape,  the  moft  foutherly  promon¬ 
tory  of  Greenland,  in  W.  Long.  50°,  and  N.  Lat.  6o°. 

IARIN,  or  Farm.  See  Farm. 

FARINA,  a  Latin  term  fignifying  meal,  or  the 
flour  of  corn.  See  Corn. 

Farina  Fcecundans9  among  botanifts,  the  fuppofed 
impregnating  meal  or  dufl  on  the  apices  or  antherse  of 
flowers.  See  Pollen. 

he  manner  of  gathering  the  farina  of  plants  for 
microfcopical  obfervations  is  this  :  Gather  the  flowers 
in  the  midfl  of  a  dry  funfhiny  day  when  the  dew  is 
perfe&ly  ofl,  then  gently  fhake  off  the  farina,  or  light¬ 
ly  brufh  it  off  with  a  foft  hair-pencil,  upon  a  piece  of 
white  paper ;  then  take  a  Angle  talc  or  ifinglafs  be¬ 
tween  the  nippers,  and,  breathing  on  it,  apply  it  in- 
ftantly  to  the  farina,  and  the  moiftnre  of  the  breath 
will  make  that  light  powder  flick  to  it.  If  too  great 
a  quantity  be  found  adhering  to  the  talc,  blow  a  little 
of  it  oft ;  and,  if  there  is  too  little,  breathe  upon  it  a- 
gain,  and  take  up  more.  When  this  is  done,  put  the 
talc  into  the  hole  of  a  Aider,  and,  applying  it  to  the 
miciofcope,  fee  whether  the  little  grains  are  laid  as  you 
defire  ;  and  if  they  are,  cover  them  up  with  another 
talc,  and  fix  the  ring  ;  but  be  careful  that  the  talcs  do 
not  prefs  upon  the  farina  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  alter 
its  form.  ? 

FARLEU,  money  paid  by  the  tenants  in  the  weft 
of  England,  in  lieu  of  a  heriot.  In  fome  manors  of 
Devonfhire,  farleu  is  often  diftinguifhed  to  be  the  befl 


goods,  as  heriot  is  the  befl  beaft,  payable  at  the  death, 
of  a  tenant. 

FARM,  farin,  or  Ferm9  fFirma),  inlaw,  fignifies 
a  little  country  meffuage  or  diftrid;  containing  houffi 
and  land,  with  other  conveniences ;  hired,  or  taken  by 
leafe,  either  in  writing,  or  parole  under  a  certain  year¬ 
ly  rent.  See  Lease.  ' 

This  in  divers  parts  is  differently  termed:  in  the 
north,  it  is  a  tack ;  in  Lancafhire,  a  fermeholt ;  in  Ef- 
fex,  a  twike ,  &c. 

In  the  corrupted  Latin,  frma  flgnified  a  place  in- 
clofed  or  fhut  in :  whence,  in  fome  provinces,  Menage 
obferves,  they  call  cloferie ,  or  clofure9  what  in  others 
they  call  a  farm.  Add,  that  we  find  locare  adfrmam9 
to  fignify  to  let  to  farm  ;  probably  on  account  of  the 
fure  hold  the  tenant  here  has  in  companion  of  tenants 
at  will. 

Spelman  and  Skinner,  however,  choofe  to  derive  the 
word  farm  from  the  Saxon  fearme ,  or  feorme ,  that  is, 
•viffus,  “  provifion  by  reafon  the  country  people 
and  tenants  anciently  paid  their  rents  in  victuals  and 
other  neceffaries,  which  were  afterwards  converted  in¬ 
to  the  payment  of  a  fum  of  money.  Whence  a  farm 
was  originally  a  place  that  furnifhed  its  landlord  with 
provifions.  And  among  the  Normans  they  flill  di- 
ftinguifh  between  farms  that  pay  in  kind,  l  e.  provi¬ 
fions,  and  thofe  which  pay  in  money  ;  calling  the  for¬ 
mer  Amply  fermes,  and  the  latter  blanche  ferme*  “  white 
ferm.” 

,  Spelman  (hows,  that  the  word  frma,  anciently  flg¬ 
nified  not  only  what  we  now  call  a  farm,  but  alfo  a 
feaft  or  entertainment,  which  the  farmer  gave  the  pro¬ 
prietor  or  landlord,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and 
Q  at 
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jfcu-n'.  at  a  certain  rate,  for  the  lauds  he  held  of  him.  Thus 
fearme  in  the  laws  of  King  Canute  is  rendered  by  Mr 
Lambard,  viaus  :  and  thus  we  read  of  reddere  frmam 
vnkis  metis,  and  reddebat  unum  diem  de  firma  ;  which 
denote  proviiion  for  a  night  and  day,  the  rent3  abouc 
the  time  of  the  conqueft  being  all  paid  in  provisions  ; 
which  cuftom  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  altered  under 
King  Henry  I.  We  alfo  fay  to  farm  duties,  impofls, 
&:c. 

Culture  of  a  Farm .  See  Agriculture. 

Farm,  as  connected  with  gardening,  and  fufceptible 
of  embellifliment.  See  Gardening. 

In  fpeculation,  it  might  have  been  expe&ed  that  the 
firft  effays  of  improvement  fhould  have  been  on  a  farm, 
to  make  it  both  advantageous  and  delightful ;  but  the 
fa£t  was  otherwife  :  a  fmall  plot  was  appropriated  to 
pleafure  ;  the  reft  was  referved  for  profit  only.  And 
this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  principal  caufe  of  the 
vicious  tafte  which  long  prevailed  in  gardens.  It 
was  imagined  that  a  fpot  fet  apart  from  the  reft  fhould 
net  be  like  them  :  the  conceit  introduced  deviations 
from  nature,  which  were  afterwards  carried  to  fuch  an 
excefs,  that  hardly  any  objefts  truly  rural  were  left 
within  the  enclofure,  and  the  view  of  thofe  without 
was  generally  excluded.  The  firft  ftep,  therefore,  to¬ 
wards  a  reformation,  was  by  opening  the  garden  to 
the  country,  and  that  immediately  led  to  afiimilating 
them  ;  but  Hill  the  idea  of  a  fpot  appropriated  to  plea¬ 
fure  only  prevailed,  and  one  of  the  late  ft  improve¬ 
ments  has  been  to  blend  the  uftful  with  the  agreeable ; 
even  the  ornamental  farm  was  prior  in  time  to  the 
more  rural  ;  ajid  we  have  at  laft  returned  to  iimplicity 
by  force  of  refinement. 

Of  a  pa-  i.  The  ideas  of  paftoral  poetry  feem  now  to  be  the 

ft  ora]  farm  ftandard  cf  that  fimplicity ;  and  a  place  conformable 
to  them  is  deemed  a  farm  in  its  utmoft  purity.  An  al- 
luiion  to  them  evidently  enters  into  the  defign  of  the 
Leafowes  (a),  where  they  appear  fo  lovely  as  to  en¬ 
dear  the  memory  of  their  author;  and  juftify  the  re¬ 
putation  of  Mr  Shenftone,  who  inhabited,  made,  and 
celebrated  the  place:  it  is  a  perfedl  pi&ure  of  his 
mind,  fimple,  elegant,  and  amiable ;  and  will  always 
ftiggtft  a  doubt,  whether  the  fpot  infpired  his  verfe,  or 
whether,  in  the  feenes  which  he  formed,  he  only  rea¬ 
lized  the  paftoral  images  which  abound  in  his  fongs. 
The  whole  is  in  the  fame  tafte,  yet  full  of  variety;  and, 
except  in  two  or  three  trifles,  every  part  is  rural  and 
natural.  It  is  literally  a  grazing  farm  lying  round  the 
Iroufc  ;  and  a  walk,  as  unaffected  and  as  unadorned 
as  a  common  field-path,  is  conduced  through  the  fe- 
veral  enclofures.  But  for  a  detail  of  the  plan  and 
feenery,  as  illuftrative  of  the  prefent  fubjedf,  the  read¬ 
er  is  referred  to  the  particular  description  of  the  Lea¬ 
fowes  publiftied  by  the  late  Mr  Dodlley.  We  (hall  only 
take  notice  of  one  or  two  qircumftances  independent  on 
the  general  delineation. 

The  art  with  which  the  divisions  between  the  fields 
are  diverfified  is  one  of  them.  Even  the  hedges  are 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other:  a  common  quickfet 
fence  is  in  one  place  the  feparation  ;  in  another,  it  is  a 
lofty  hedge-row,  thick  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; 
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in  a  third,  it  is  a  continued  range  of  trees,  with  all  their  Farm, 
items  clear,  and  the  light  appearing  in  the  intervals 
between  their  boughs,  and  the  bufhes  beneath  them  ; 
m  others,  thefe  lintsof  trees  are  broken,  a  few  groupes 
only  being  left  at  different  diftances  ;  and  fometimes  a r 
wood,  a  grove,  a  coppice,  or  a  thicket,  is  the  apparent 
boundary,  and  by  them  both  the  fbape  and  the  ftyfe 
of  the  enclofures  are  varied. 

The  inscriptions,  which  abound  in  the  place,  are  an¬ 
other  ftriking  peculiarity  ;  they  are  well  known  and 
juftly  admired  ;  and  the  elegance  of  the  poetry,  and 
the  aptnefs  of  the  quotations,  atone  for  their  length 
and  their  number.  But,  in  general,  inferiptions  pleafe 
no  more  than  once  :  the  utmoft  they  can  pretend  to, 
except  when  their  aUufions  are  emblematical,  is  to> 
point  out  the  beauties,  or  deferibe  the  effe&s,  of  the 
fpots  they  belong  to ;  but  thofe  beauties  and  thofe  ef¬ 
fects  muft  be  very  faint,  which  ftand  in  need  of  the  af- 
fiftance.  Inferiptions,  however,  to  commemorate  a  de¬ 
parted  friend,  are  evidently  exempt  from  the  cenfure  5 
the  monuments  would  be  unintelligible  without  them  ; 
and  an  urn,  in  a  lonely  grove,  or  in  the  midft  of  a  field, 
is  a  favourite  embellifhment  at  the  Leafowes :  they  are 
indeed  among  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  place  ; 
for  the  buildings  are  moftly  mere  feats,  or  little  root- 
houfes  ;  a  ruin  of  a  priory  is  the  largeft,  and  that  has 
no  peculiar  beauty  to  recommend  it :  but  a  multiplici¬ 
ty  of  obje&s  are  unneceffary  in  the  farm  ;  the  country 
it  commands  is  full  of  them  ;  and  every  natural  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  place  within  itfelf  has  been  difeovered,  ap¬ 
plied,  contrafted,  and  carried  to  the  utmoft  perfe&ioii, 
in  the  purefl  tafte,  and  with  inexhauftible  fancy. 

Among  the  ideas  of  paftoral  poetry  which  are  here 
introduced,  its  mythology  is  not  omitted  :  but  the  al- 
lufions  are  both  to  ancient  and  to  modern  fables ; 
fometimes  to  the  fairies ;  and  fometimes  to  the  naiads 
and  mufes.  The  objefts  alfo  are  borrowed  part¬ 
ly  from  the  feenes  which  this  country  exhibited  fome 
centuries  ago,  and  partly  from  thofe  of  Arcadia  :  the 
priory,  and  a  Gothic  feat,  (till  more  particularly  cha- 
ra&erifed  by  an  infeription  in  obfolete  language  and 
the  black  letter,  belong  to  the  one  ;  the  urns,  VirgiPs- 
obeliik,  and  a  ruftic  temple  of  Fan,  to  the  other.  All 
thefe  allufions  and  obje&s  are  indeed  equally  rural  ; 
but  the  images  in  an  Englifh  and  a  claffical  eclogue  are 
not  the  fame  ;  each  fpecies  is  a  diftinCf  imitative  cha¬ 
racter.  Either  is  proper  ;  either  will  raife  the  farm  it 
is  applied  to  above  the  ordinary  level ;  and  within  the 
compafs  of  the  fame  place  both  may  be  introduced  ; 
but  they  fhould  be  feparate;  when  they  are  mixed,  they 
counteract  one  another  ;  and  no  reprefentation  is  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  times  and  the  countries  they  refer  to.  A 
certain  diftriCt  fhould  therefore  be  allotted  to  each,  that 
all  the  fields  which  belong  to  the  refpeCtive  characters 
may  lie  together,  and  the  correfponding  ideas  be  pre- 
ferved  for  a  continuance. 

2.  In  fuch  an  affortment,  the  more  open  and  polifhed  Of  an  an- 
feenes  will  generally  be  given  to  the  Arcadian  fhep-  cient  ar 
herd  ;  and  thofe  in  a  lower  degree  of  cultivation,  will 
be  thought  more  conformable  to  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  Britifti  yeomanry.  We  do  not  conceive  that 

the 


(a)  In  Shropshire,  between  Birmingham  and  Stourbridge, 
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Faun,  the  country  in  their  time  was  entirely  cleared,  or  di-  which  in  another  part  of  the  place  may  be  formed  On  Firm. 

ftindly  divided  ;  the  fields  were  furrounded  by  woods,  Arcadian  ideas  ;  or  even  to  be  fubflituted  in  their  Head,  - 

n-ot  by  hedges  ;  and  if  a  confiderable  trad  of  improved  if  they  are  omitted. 

land  lay  together,  it  ftill  was  not  feparated  into  a  num-  3.  Apart  may  -alfo  be  free  from  either  of  thefc  imita-  Of  a  ftsnpic 
ber  of  lnclofures.  The  fubjeds,  therefore,  proper  tore-  live  characters,  and  laid  out  in  a  common  fimple  farm,^arm* 
ceive  this  character,  are  thofe  in  which  cultivation  fecms  Some  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  nature  are  to  be  found 
to  have  encroached  on  the  wild,  not  to  have  fubdued  in  the  fields,  and  attend  an  ordinary  {late  of  ctiltiva- 
it ;  as  the  bottom  of  a  valley  in  corn,  while  the  fides  lion  :  wood  and  water  may  there  be  exhibited  in  feve- 
are  ftill  overgrown  with  wood;  and  the  outline  of  that  rat  forms  and  difpofiticns  ;  we  may  enlarge  or  divide 
wood  indented  by  the  tillage  creeping  more  or  lefs  up  the  inclofures  ;  and  give  them  fetch  fhapes  and  bounda- 
the  hill.  But  a  glade  of  grafs,  thus  drcumftanced,  ries  as  we  pteafe  ;  every  one  may  be  an  agreeable  fpot; 
does  not  peculiarly  belong  to  the  fpecies  :  that  may  together,  they  may  compofe  beautiful  views  $  the  arable, 
occur  in  a  park  or  paftoral  farm  ;  in  this,  the  paftilres  the  pafture,  and  the  mead,' may  fucceed  one  another  5 
fhoukl  rather  border  on  a  walk  or  a  common  :  if  large,  and  now  and  then  a  little  wild  may  be  intermixed  with- 
they  may  be  broken  by  ftraggiing  bufhes,  thickets,  or  out  impropriety  ;  every  beauty,  in  (hort,  which  is  not 
coppices;  and  the  fcattered  trees  {hould  be  befet  with  nnufual  in  an  inclofed  country,  whether  it  arife  from 
brambles  and  briars.  All  thefe  are  circumftances  negled  or  improvement,  is  here  in  its  place, 
which  improve  the  beauty  of  the  place  ;  yet  appear  to  The  buildings,  alfo,  which  are  frequent  in  fiich  a 
be  only  remains  of  the  wild,  not  intended  for  embellifh-  country,  are  often  beautiful  objeds  ;  the  church  and 
ment.  Such  interruptions  muft,  however,  be  lefs  fre-  the  manfion  are  confiderable ;  the  farm-yard  itfelf,  if 
quent  in  the  arable  parts  of  the  farm  ;  but  there  the  an  advantageous  filiation  be  chofen  for  it  ;  if  the 


opening  may  be  divided  into  feveral  lands,  diftinguifh- 
ed,  as  in  common  fields,  only  by  different  forts  of 
grain.  Thefe  will  fufficiently  break  the  famenefs  of 
the  fpace  ;  and  tillage  does  not  furnifti  a  more  pieafing 
ficene,  than  fuch  a  fpace  fo  broken,  if  the  extent  be  mo¬ 
derate,  and  the  boundary  beautiful. 

As  much  wood  is  effential  to  the  charader,  a  fpot 
may  ealily  be  found,  where  turrets  rifing  above  the  co¬ 
vert,  or  fome  arches  feen  within  it,  may  have  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  a  caftle  or  an  abbey.  The  partial  conceal¬ 
ment  is  almoft  neceffary  to  both  ;  for  to  accord  with 
the  age,  the  buildings  muft  feem  to  be  entire  ;  the 
ruins  of  them  belong  to  later  days  :  the  difguife  is, 
however,  advantageous  to  them  as  objects  ;  none  can 
be  imagined  more  pidurefque,  than  a  tower  bofomed 
in  trees,  or  a  clufter  appearing  between  the  items  and 
the  branches.  But  the  fupevftitions  of  the  times  fur- 
nifh  other  objeds  which  are  more  within  compafs  t 
hermitages  were  then  real ;  folitary  chapels  were  com¬ 
mon  ;  many  of  the  fprings  of  the  country  being  deem¬ 
ed  holy  wells,  were  diftinguifhed  by  little  Gothic  domes 
built  over  them  ;  and  every  hamlet  had  its  crofs ;  even 
this,  when  perfed,  fet  on  a  little  ruftic  pillar,  and  that 
vaifed  upon  a  bale  of  circular  fteps,  may  in  fome  fcenes 
be  confiderable  :  if  a  fituation  can  be  found  for  a  May- 
pole,  whence  it  would  not  obtrude  itfelf  on  every  view, 
that  alfo  might  not  be  improper;  and  an  ancient  church, 
however  unwelcome  it  may  be  when  it  breaks  into  the 
tlefign  of  a  park  or  a  garden,  in  fuch  a  farm  as  this 
would  be  a  fortunate  accident :  nor  would  the  old  yew 
in  the  church-yard  be  indifferent ;  it  would  be  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  times  when  it  was  ufeful. 

Many  other  objeds,  fignificant  of  the  manners  of  our 
nnceftors,  might  perhaps,  upon  recolledion,  occur  ;  but 
thefe  are  amply  fufficicnt  for  a  place  of  confiderable 
extent ;  and  cottages  muft  abound  in  every  age  and 
every  country  ;  they  may  therefore  be  introduced  in 
different  forms  and  pofitions.  Large  pieces  of  water 
are  alfo  particularly  proper  ;  and  all  the  varieties  of 
rills  are  conliftent  with  every  fpecies  of  farm.  From 
the  concurrence  of  fo  many  agreeable  circumftances  in 
this,  be  the  force  or  the  effed  of  the  charader  what  it 
may,  a  number  of  pieafing  feenes  may  be  exhibited  ei¬ 
ther  in  a  walk  or  riding,  to  be  contrafted  to  thofe 
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ricks,  and  the  barns,  and  the  out-honfes,  are  ranged 
with  any  defign  to  form  them  into  groupes,  and  if  they 
are  properly  blended  with  trees;  may  be  made  a  pidn- 
refque  compofition.  Many  of  them  may  be  detached 
from  the  groupe,  and  difperfed  about  the  grounds : 
the  dove-cote,  or  the  diary,  may  be  feparated  from 
the  reft  ;  they  may  be  elegant  in  their  forms,  and  pla¬ 
ced  wherever  they  will  have  the  beft  effed.  A  com*- 
moil  barn,  accompanied  by  a  clump,  is  fometimes 
pieafing  at  a  di  fiance  ;  a  Dutch  barn  is  fo  when  near  ; 
and  an  hay-ftack  is  generally  an  agreeable  circum- 
ftancc  in  any  pofitiom  Each  of  thefe  may  be  fingle ; 
and  befides  thefe,  all  kinds  of  cottages  are  proper. 
Among  fo  many  buildings,  fome  may  be  converted  ta 
other  purpofes  than  their  conftrudion  denotes  ;  and, 
whatever  be  their  exterior,  may  within  be  made  agree¬ 
able  retreats,  for  refrefhment,  indulgence,  or  fhelter. 

With  fuch  opportunities  of  improvement,  even  to 
decoration  within  itfelf,  and  with  advantages  of  pro* 
fped  into  the  country  about  it,  a  fimple  farm  may  un* 
doubtediy  be  delightful.  It  will  be  particularly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  owner,  if  it  be  clofe  to  his  park  or  his 
garden  :  the  objeds  which  conftantly  remind  him  of 
his  rank,  impale  a  kind  of  conftraint ;  and  he  feels 
himfelf  relieved,  by  retiring  fometimes  from  the  fplen-* 
dor  of  a  feat  into  the  fimplicity  of  a  farm  :  it  is  more 
than  a  variety  of  feene  ;  it  is  a  temporary  change  of 
fituation  in  life,  which  has  all  the  charms  of  novelty, 
cafe,  and  tranquillity,  to  recommend  it.  A  place, 
therefore,  can  hardly  be  deemed  perfed,  which  is  not 
provided  with  fuch  a  retreat.  But  if  it  be  the  whole 
of  the  place,  it  feems  inadequate  to  the  manfion  :  a  vi¬ 
sitor  is  difappointed  ;  the  mnfter  is  diffatisfied  ;  he  is 
not  fufficiently  diftinguiftied  frCm  his  tenants;  he 
miffes  the  appendages  incidental  to  his  feat  and  his 
fortune  ;  and  is  hurt  at  the  fimilarity  of  his  grounds 
with  the  country  about  them.  A  paftoral  or  an  an¬ 
cient  farm  is  a  little  above  the  common  level ;  but  e- 
ven  thefe,  if  brought  clofe  up  at  the  door,  fet  the 
houfe  in  a  field,  where  it  always  appears  to  be  neglec¬ 
ted  and  naked.  Some  degree  of  polilh  and  ornament 
is  expeded  in  its  immediate  environs  ;  and  a  garden, 
though  it  be  but  a  fmall  one,  {hould  be  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  manfion  and  any  fpecies  of  farm. 

O  3 
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Farm.  4.  A  fenfe  of  the  propriety  of  fuch  improvements 
'  'r~~ '  about  a  feat,  joined  to  a  tafte  for  the  more  fimple  de- 

Of  an  or-  0f  the  country,  probably  fuggcfled  the  idea  of 

riamemed  6  ,  -  J  .r  J  c  xl  • 

farm.  an  ornamented Jarm ,  as  the  means  or  bringing  every  ru¬ 
ral  circumllance  within  the  verge  of  a  garden.  This 
idea  has  been  partially  executed  very  often  ;  but  no 
where,  perhaps,  fo  completely,  and  to  fuch  an  extent,  as 
at  Woburn  farm,  (near  Weybridge  in  Surry.)  The  place 
contains  r  50  acres:  of  which  near  35  are  adorned  to  the 
higheft  degree  ;  of  the  reft,  about  two  thirds  are  in  pa- 
flure,  and  the  remainder  is  in  tillage  The  decorations 
are,  however,  communicated  to  every  part:  for  they  are 
difpofed  along  the  Tides  of  a  walk,  which,  with  its  ap¬ 
pendages,  forms  a  broad  belt  round  the  grazing- 
grounds  ;  and  is  continued,  though  on  a  more  con¬ 
tracted  fcale,  through  the  arable.  This  walk  is  pro¬ 
perly  garden  ;  all  within  it  is  farm  ;  the  whole  lies 
on  the  two  Tides  of  a  hill,  and  on  a  flat  at  the  foot  of 
it  :  the  flat  is  divided  into  corn-fields  ;  the  pallures 
occupy  the  hill  ;  they  are  furrounded  by  the  walk, 
and  crofted  by  a  communication  carried  along  the 
brow,  which  is  alfo  richly  drefled,  and  which  divides 
them  into  two  lawns,  each  completely  encompafled 
with  garden. 

Thefe  are  in  themfelves  delightful  ;  the  ground  in 
Both  lies  beautifully  ;  they  are  diverfified  with  clumps 
end  Tingle  trees  ;  and  the  buildings  in  the  walk  Teem 
to  belong  to  them.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  large 
odlagon  ftru&ure  ;  and,  not  far  from  it,  the  ruin  of  a 
chapel.  To  one  of  the  lawns  the  ruin  appears,  on  the 
brow  of  a  gentle  afeent,  backed  and  grouped  with 
wood  ;  from  the  other  is  Teen  the  o&agon,  upon  the 
edge  of  a  fteep  fall,  and  by  the  fide  of  a  pretty  grove, 
which  hangs  down  the  declivity.  This  lawn  is  further 
embelli filed  by  a  neat  Gothic  building  ;  the  former  by 
the  houfe,  and  the  lodge  at  the  entrance  ;  and  in  both, 
other  obje&s  of  lefs  confequence,  little  Teats,  alcoves, 
and  bridges,  continually  occur. 

The  buildings  are  not,  however,  the  only  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  walk  ;  it  is  ftiut  out  from  the  country, 
for  a  confiderable  length  of  the  way,  by  a  thick  and 
lofty  hedge-row,  which  is  enriched  with  woodbine,  jef- 
J amine,  and  every  odoriferous  plant  whofe  tendrils  will 
entwine  with  the  thicket.  A  path,  generally  of  land 
or  gravel,  is  conduced  in  a  waving  line,  fometimes 
dole  under  the  hedge,  fometimes  at  a  little  diftance 
from  it  ;  and  the  turf  on  either  hand  is  diverfified  with 
little  groupes  of  fhrubs,  of  firs,  or  the  fmalleft  trees, 
and  often  with  beds  of  flowers  :  thefe  are  rather  too 
profufely  ftrewed,  and  hurt  the  eye  by  their .  little- 
nefles  ;  but  then  they  replenifh  the  air  with  their  per¬ 
fumes,  and  every  gale  is  full  of  fragrancy.  In  Tome 
parts,  however,  the  decoration  is  more  chafle  ;  and  the 
walk  is  carried  between  larger  clumps  of  evergreens, 
thickets  of  deciduous  ftirubs,  or  ftill  more  confiderably 
open  plantations.  I11  one  place  it  is  entirely  fimple, 
without  any  appendages,  any  gravel,  or  any  funk  fence 
to  feparate  it  from  the  lawn  ;  and  is  diftinguifhed  on¬ 
ly  by  the  richnefs  of  its  verdure,  and  the  nicety  of  its 
prefervation.  In  the  arable  part  it  is  alfo  of  green 
{ward,  following  the  dire&ion  of  the  hedges  about  the 
feveral  inclofures  :  thefe  hedges  are  fometimes  thicken¬ 
ed  with  flowering  fhrubs ;  and  in  every  corner  or  va¬ 
cant  {pace,  is  a  rofary,  a  clofe  or  an  open  clump,  or  a 
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bed  of  flowers  :  but  if  the  parterre  has  been  rifled  for  farm 
the  emhellifhment  of  the  fields,  the  country  has  on  the  II  i 
other  hand  been  fearched  for  plants  new  in  a  garden  ;  Farn* 
and  the  fhrubs  and  the  flowers  which  ufed  to  be  deem- 
ed  peculiar  to  the  one,  have  been  liberally  transferred 
to  the  other  ;  while  their  number  feems  multiplied  by 
their  arrangement  in  fo  many  and  fuch  different  difpo- 
fitions.  A  more  moderate  ufe  of  them  would,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  better  5  and  the  variety  more  pleafing, 
had  it  been  lefs  licentious. 

But  the  excefs  is  only  in  the  borders  of  the  walk  ; 
the  feenes  through  which  it  leads  are  truly  elegant,  every 
where  rich,  and  always  agreeable.  A  peculiar  cheer- 
fulnefs  overfpreads  both,  the  lawns,  arifing  from  the 
number  and  the  fplendor  of  the  obje&s  with  which 
they  abound,  the  lightnefs  of  the  buildings,  the  ine¬ 
qualities  of  the  ground,  and  the  varieties  of  the  plan¬ 
tations.  The  clumps  and  the  groves,  though  feparate- 
ly  fmall,  are  often  mailed  by  the  perfpe&ive,  and  ga¬ 
thered  into  confiderable  groups,  which  are  beautiful  in 
their  forms,  their  tints,  and  their  pofitions.  The  brow 
©f  the  hill  commands  two  lovely  profpe&s  ;  the  one 
gay  and  extenfive,  over  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the 
Thames,  and  broken  by  St  Anne’s  Hill  and  Windfor 
Caftle  ;  a  large  mead,  of  the  moft  luxuriant  verdure, 
lies  juft  below  the  eye,  fpreading  to  the  banks  of  the 
river;  and  beyond  it  the  country  is  full  of  farms,  vil¬ 
las,  and  villages,  and  every  mark  of  opulence  and  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  other  view  is  more  wooded  ;  the  fteeple 
of  a  church,  or  the  turrets  of  a  feat,  fometimes  rife 
above  the  trees  ;  and  the  bold  arch  of  Walton  Bridge 
is  there  a  confpicuous  ob}e£l,  equally  Angular  and 
noble.  The  inclofures  on  the  flat  are  more  retired 
and  quiet ;  each  is  confined  within  itfelf ;  and  all  toge¬ 
ther  they  form  an  agreeable  contrail  to  the  open  ex- 
pofure  above  them. 

With  the  beauties  which  enliven  a  garden  are  every 
where  intermixed  many  properties  of  a  farm  :  both  the 
lawns  are  paftured  ;  and  the  lowings  of  the  herds,  the 
bleating  of  the  fheep,  and  the  tinklings  of  the  bell-wed- 
der,  refound  through  all  the  plantations  :  even  the 
clucking  of  poultry  is  not  omitted;  for  a  menagerie  of 
a  very  fimple  defign  is  placed  near  the  Gothic  building; 
a  fmall  ferpentine  river  is  provided  for  the  water- fowl  ; 
while  the  others  ftrayamong  the  flowering  fhrubs  on  the 
banks,  or  ftraggle  about  the  neighbouring  lawn  :  and 
the  corn-fields  are  the  fubjebls  of  every  rural  employ¬ 
ment  which  arable  land  from  feed-time  to  harveft  can 
furnifh.  But  though  fo  many  of  the  circumftances 
occur,  the  fimplicity  of  a  farm  is  wanting  ;  that  idea 
is  loft  in  fuch  a  profufion  of  ornament ;  a  rufticity  of 
chara&er  cannot  be  prefer ved  amidft  all  the  elegant 
decorations  which  may  be  lavifhed  on  a  garden. 

FARMER,  he  that  tenants  a  farm,  or  is  lefiee 
thereof.  Alfo  generally  every  lefiee  for  life,  years,  or 
at  will,  is  called  farmer .  As  this  word  implies  no  myr 
fiery,  except  it  be  that  of  hufbandry,  huibandman  is 
the  proper  addition  for  a  farmer. 

Farmer,  in  mining,  is  the  lord  of  the  field,  or  one 
that  fauns  the  lot  and  cope  of  the  king. 

FARN  islands,  two  groups  of  little  iflands  and 
rocks,  17  in  number,  lying  oppofite  to  Bamborough 
caftle  in  Northumberland.  At  low  water  the  points 
of  feveral  others  are  vifible  befides  the  17  juft  mention* 
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Fa'n  ed.  The  neareft  ifland  to  the  fhore  is  called  the  Houfe-  capital  of  the  hamlet  of  its  own  name,  41  miles  from 

Farnham  and  ^es  exa^y  one  mile  and  68  chains  from  the  London  on  the  Winchefter  road.  It  is  a  large  popu- 

.  *.  coaft.  The  mod  diftant  is  about  feven  or  eight  miles,  lous  place,  fituated  on  the  river  Wey,  and  fuppofed  to 

Their  produce  is  kelp,  feathers,  and  a  few  feals,  which  have  its  name  from  the  fern  which  abounded  here.  It 
the  tenant  watches  and  fhoots  for  the  fake  of  the  oil  was  given  by  the  Welt  Saxon  king  Ethelbald  to  the 
and  fkins.  Some  of  them  yield  a  little  grafs  that  may  fee  of  Wincheder  ;  the  bilhops  of  which  have  general- 
lerve  to  feed  a  cow  or  two;  which  the  people  tranf-  ly  redded  in  the  cadle  here,  in  the  futnmer  time,  ever 
port  over  in  their  little  boats.  The  larged  or  Houfe  fince  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  whofe  brother,  its  then 
ifland  is  about  one  mile  in  compafs,  and  has  a  fort  and  bifhop,  fird  built  it.  It  was  a  magnificent  ftrudhire, 

a  lighthoufe.  It  contains  about  fix  or  feven  acres  of  with  deep  moats,  drong  walls  and  towers  at  proper 

rich  pafture ;  and  the  fhore  abounds  with  good  coals  didances,  and  a  fine  park;  but  it  is  much  decayed, 
which  are  dug  at  the  ebb  of  tide.  St  Cuthbert  is  faid  The  town,  which  has  many  handfome  houfes,  and  well 
to  have  palfed  the  two  lad  years  of  his  life  on  this  paved  dreets,  is  governed  by  12  maders  or  burgefles, 
ifiand.  A  priory  of  Beuedi&ines  was  afterwards  efta-  of  whom  two  are  bailiffs,  (ehofen  annually).  They 
blifhed  here,  for  fix  or  eight  monks,  fubordinate  to  have  the  profit  of  the  fairs  and  markets,  and  the  affize 
Durham.  A  fquare  tower,  the  remains  of  a  church,  of  bread  and  beer;  and  hold  a  court  every  three  weeks, 
and  fome  other  buildings,  are  dill  to  be  feen  on  this  which  has  power  of  trying  and  determining  all  actions 
ifland  ;  and  a  done  coffin,  which  is  pretended  to  be  under  40s.  From  Michaelmas  to  Chriftmas  here  is  a 
that  of  St  Cuthbert.  At  the  north  end  of  the  ifle  is  good  market  for  oats ;  and  one  of  the  greateft  wheat 
a  deep  cliafm,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  markets  in  England,  efpecially  between  All-Saints  day 
rock,  communicating  with  the  fea  ;  through  which,  and  midfummer.  The  toll-difh  here  was  once  reckon- 
in  tempeduous  weather,  the  water  is  forced  with  ed  worth  200 1.  a-year  ;  but  it  is  much  diminifhed, 
great  violence  and  noife,  and  forms  a  fine  jet  d’eau  of  fince  the  people  about  Chicheder  and  Southampton  be- 
60  feet  high.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  gan  to  fend  their  meal  to  London  by  fea.  But  thislofs 
oppofite  coad,  the  Churn .  One  of  the  iflands  in  the  is  amply  made  up  by  the  vad  growth  of  hops  here,  of 
mod  didant  groupe  is  called  the  Pinnacles ,  from  which  theie  are  300  or  400  acres  of  plantations  about 

I  fome  vad  columnar  rocks  at  the  fonth  end,  even  at  this  town,  and  they  are  faid  to  outdo  the  Kentifh  hop- 

their  Tides,  flat  at  the  tops,  and  entirely  covered  with  yards  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  This  town  fent 
guillemots  and  fhags.  The  fowlers  pafs  from  one  to  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
the  other  of  thefe  columns  by  means  of  a  board,  which  but  never  fince.  The  magidrates  have  their  privileges 
they  place  from  top  to  top,  forming  a  narrow  bridge  from  the  bifhop  of  Wincheder,  to  whom  they  pay  an 
over  fuch  a  dreadful  gap  that  the  very  fight  of  it  ftrikes  acknowledgment  of  I2d.  a-year.  The  market  i&  on 
one  with  horror.  Thurfday:  fairs,  Holy  Thurfday,  June  24.  and  Novem- 

FARNABIE  (Thomas),  fon  of  a  carpenter  at  ber  2.  Here  are  a  free  fchool,  and  a  great  market  fer 
London,  born  in  ISIS'  daid  a  fhort  while  at  Oxford  ;  Welfh  hofe. 

where  being  enticed  to  abandon  his  religion,  he  went  FARNOVIANS,  in  ecclefjadical  hiftory,  a  fe&  of 
to  Spain,  and  was  there  educated  in  a  college  belong-  Socinians,  fo  called  from  Staniflaus  Farnovius,  who  fe- 
ing  to  the  Jefuits.  Being  weary  of  their  fevere  difei-  parated  from  the  other  Unitarians  in  the  year  1568, 
pline,  he  went  with  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  and  was  followed  by  feveral  perfons  eminent  for  their 
Drake  in  their  lad  voyage  in  1595.  He  was  after-  learning.  This  feci  did  not  lad  long  ;  for  having 
wards  a  foldier  in  the  Low  Countries:  but  being  redu-  loft  their  chief,  who  died  in  1615,  it  was  fcattered 
ced  to  great  want,  returned  to  England,  where  wan-  abroad  and  reduced  to  nothing.  Farnovius  was  enga* 
dering  about  for  fome  time  under  the  name  of  Thomas  ged  by  Gonefius  to  prefer  the  Arian  fyflem  to  that  of 
Bainrafe ,  the  anagram  of  his  name,  he  fettled  at  Mat-  the  Socinians,  and  confequently  afierted,  that  Chrift 
tock  in  Somerfctfhire,  and  taught  a  grammar- fchool  had  been  produced  out  of  nothing  by  the  Supreme  Be- 
with  good  reputation.  He  removed  to  London,  and  ing  before  the  creation  of  this  terreftrial  globe.  His  > 
opened  a  fchool  with  large  accommodations  for  young  fentiments  concerning  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  not  certain- 
gentlemen.  While  he  taught  this  fchool,  he  was  made  ly  known  ;  however,  it  appears  that  he  warned  his  dif- 
mafter  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  and  incorporated  into  the  ciples  againft  paying  the  tribute  of  religious  worfhip  to 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  Thence  he  removed,  in  1636,  the  Divine  Spirit. 

to  Seven-oaks  in  Kent  ;  and  taught  the  Tons  of  feveral  FARQUHAR  (George),  an  ingenious  poet  and 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  boarded  with  him,  with  dramatic  writer,  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland, 
great  fuccefs,  and  grew  rich.  His  works  gained  him  was  born  at  Londonderry  in  1678.  He  was  fent  to 
reputation.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  com-  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  but  his  volatile  difpofition  not 
motions  in  1641,  lie  was  call  into  prifon.  It  was  de-  relifhing  a  college  life,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftage  ; 
bated  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  whether  he  fhould  be  where,  having  dangeroufly  wounded  a  brother- adior  in 
fent  to  America  ;  but  this  motion  being  reje&ed,  he  a  tragic  feene,  by  forgetting  to  change  his  fword  for 
was  removed  to  Ely-houfe  in  Holborn,  and  there  he  a  foil,  it  (hocked  him  fo  much  that  he  left  the  Dublin 
died  in  1647.  Mr  Farnabie  was  a  very  eminent  gram-  theatre  and  went  to  London.  Here  he  procured  a  lieu- 
marian  ;  and  many  writers  have  fpoken  with  great  ap-  tenant’s  commiffion  by  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of  Or* 
probation  of  his  labours.  M.  Bayle  in  particular  fays,  rery  ;  which  he  held  feveral  years,  and  gave  many 
“*His  notes  upon  mod  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets  have  proofs  both  of  courage  and  conduct.  In  1698,  he  wrote 
been  of  very  great  ufe  to  young  beginners  ;  being  fhort,  his  firft  comedy  called  Love  and  a  Bottle;  which,  for 
learned,  and  defigned  chiefly  to  clear  up  the  text.”  its  fprightly  dialogue  and  bufy  feenes,  was  well  recei- 
F.ARNHAM,  or  Fern  ham  ;  a  town  of  Surry,  and  ved.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1700,  which  was 
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Farquhar. 
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Farquhar.  the  jubilee  year  at  Rome,  he  brought  put  his  Confiant 
Wr-V  Couple ,  or  a  Trip  to  the  Jubilee:  and  fuited  Mr  Wilks’s 
talents  fo  well  in  the  charadlcr  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair, 
that  the  player  gained  almoft  as  much  reputation  as 
the  poet.  This  tempted  him  to  continue  it  in  another 
comedy  called  Sir  Harry  Wildair ,  or  The  fequel  of  the 
Trip  to  the  Jubilee ;  in  which  Mrs  Oldfield  acquired 
great  applaufe.  In  1702,  he  publifhed  his  Mifcella- 
nies,  which  contain  a  variety  of  humorous  fallies  of 
fancy.  In  £703,  appeared  the  Inconjlnnt ,  or  the  Way 
to  win  him;  in  1704,  a  farce  called  the  Stagecoach; 
in  1705,  The  Twin  Rivals  ;  and  in  1706,  the  Re¬ 
cruiting  Officer,  founded  on  his  own  obfervations  while 
on  a  recruiting  party  at  Shrewfbury.  His  la  ft  comedy 
was  the  Beaux  Stratagem ,  of  which  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  full  fuccefs.  Mr  Farquhar  married  in  1703. 
Before  that  time  his  manner  oflife  had  been  rather  dif- 
fipated.  The  lady,  therefore,  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife,  having  fallen  violently  in  love  with  him,  but 
judging  that  a  gentleman  of  Lis  humour  would  not  ea- 
fily  be  drawn  into  the  trammels  of  matrimony,  contri¬ 
ved  to  have  it  given  out  that  flie  was  poffeffed  of  a  large 
fortune;  and  finding  means  afterwards  to  let  Mr  Far¬ 
quhar  know  her  attachment  to  him,  intcreft  and  vanity 
got  the  better  of  his  pafiion  for  liberty,  and  the  lady  and 
he  were  united  in  the  hymeneal  bands.  But  how  great 
was  his  difappointment,  when  he  found  all  his  profpedls 
overclouded  fo  early  in  life  (for  he  was  then  no  more 
than  24),  by  a  marriage  from  which  he  had  nothing  to 
expedl  but  an  annual  increafe  of  family,  and  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  expence  in  confequence  of  it  far  beyond  what 
his  income  would  fupport.  Yet,  to  his  honour  be  it  told, 
though  he  found  himfelf  thus  deceived  in  a  moil  effen- 
tial  particular,  he  never  was  known  once  to  upbraid  his 
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HE  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or  palliating,  the  dif- 
eafes  of  horfes. 

The  pra&ice  of  this  ufeful  art  has  been  hitherto 
almoft  entirely  confined  to  a  fet  of  men  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  the  general  principles  of  me¬ 
dicine.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifing,  that  their  pre- 
fcriptions  (hould  be  equally  abfurd  as  the  reafons  they 
give  for  adminiflering  them.  It  cannot  indeed  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  farriers,  who  are  almoft  univerfally  illiterate 
men,  fhould  make  any  real  progrefs  in  their  profeffion. 
They  prescribe  draughts,  they  rowel,  cauterife,  &c. 
without  being  able  to  give  any  other  reafon  for  their 
praCtice,  but  becaufe  their  fathers  did  fo  before  them. 
How  can  fuch  men  deduce  the  caufe  of  a  difeafe  from 
its  fymptoms,  or  form  a  rational  method  of  cure,  when 
they  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes  and 
the  operation  of  medicines  ? 

The  miferable  ftate  of  this  ufeful  art  has  determined 
us  to  feleCt,  from  the  beft  authors,  fuch  a  fyftem  of 
praCtice  as  feems  to  be  formed  on  rational  principles  ; 
this,  we  hope,  will  be  a  fuiHcient  apology  for  being  fo 
full  upon  this  article. 

Sect.  I.  General  Directions  with  regard  to  the 
Management  of  Horfes . 

J.  It  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  to 
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wife  with  it;  but  gen-eroufly  forgave  an  impofition  which  Farrier, 
love  for  him  alone  had  urged  her  to,  and  even  behaved  to  ““ V-"*"* 
her  with  all  the  tendernefs  and  delicacy  of  the  molt  in¬ 
dulgent  hufband.  Mrs  Farquhar,  however,  did  not  very 
long  enjoy  the  happinefs  (he  had  purchafed  by  this  ftra- 
tagem;  for  the  circumftances  that  attended  this  nnion 
were  in  fome  refpeCt  perhaps  the  means  of  fhortening 
the  period  of  the  captain’s  life.  For,  finding  himfelf  con- 
fiderably  involved  in  debt  in  confequence  of  their  increa- 
ling  family,  he  was  induced  to  make  application  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  noble  courtier,  who  had  frequently  profefled  the 
greatell  friendthip  for  him,  and  given  him  the  ftrongeft 
affurances  of  his  intended  fervices.  This  pretended  pa¬ 
tron  repeated  his  former  declarations;  but,  exprefling 
much  concern  that  he  had  nothing  at  prefent  immediate¬ 
ly  in  his  power,  advifed  him  to  convert  his  commifilon 
into  money  to  anfwer  his  prefent  occafions,  and  allured 
him  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  would  procure  another  for 
him.  Farquhar,  who  could  not  bear  the  thcrughts  of 
his  wife  and  family  being  in  diftrefs,  followed  this  ad¬ 
vice,  and  fold  his  commiflion  ;  but,  to  his  great  morti¬ 
fication  and  difappointment,  found,  on  a  renewal  of  h i& 
application  to  this  inhuman  nobleman,  that  he  had  ei¬ 
ther  entirely  forgotten,  or  had  never  intended  to  per¬ 
form,  the  promtfe  he  had  made  him.  This  diftradting 
fruftration  of  all  his  hopes  fixed  itfclf  fo  ftrongly  on  our 
author’s  mind,  that  it  foon  brought  on  him  a  fure,  tho’ 
not  a  very  fudden,  declenfion  of  nature,  which  at  length 
carried  him  off  the  ftage  of  life  in  1707,  before  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  30  years  of  age. —  His  comedies  are  fo  diverting, 
and  the  charadlers  fo  natural,  that  his  plays  (till  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  reprefented  to  full  houfes. 

FARRIER,  one  whofe  employment  is  to  fhoe  hor¬ 
fes,  and  cure  them  when  difeafed  or  lame. 

I  E  R  Y, 

give  horfes  as  few  medicines  as  poflible  ;  and  by  no 
means  to  comply  with  the  ridiculous  cullom  of  fome, 
who  are  frequently  bleeding,  purging,  and  giving  balls, 
though  their  horfes  be  in  perfedl  health,  and  have  no 
indication  that  requires  fuch  treatment. 

2.  Proper  management  in  their  feeding,  exercife,  and 
drefling,  will  alone  cure  many  diforders,  and  prevent 
moll ;  for  the  fimplicity  of  a  horfe’sdiet,  which  chiefly 
confifts  of  grain  and  herbage,  when  good  in  kind,  and 
difpenfed  with  judgment,  fecures  him  from  thefe  com¬ 
plicated  diforders  which  are  the  general  effects  of  in¬ 
temperance  in  the  human  body. 

3.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  horfes  are 
feldom  purged  ;  there  they  depend  much  on  alteratives; 
the  ufe  of  the  liver  of  antimony  we  have  from  the 
French,  which  is  in  general  a  good  medicine  for  that 
purpofe,  and  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  purging. 

4.  As  hay  is  fo  material  an  article  in  a  horfe’s  diet, 
great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  procure  the  beft  :  when 
it  is  not  extraordinary,  the  dull  fhould  be  well  fhook 
out  before  it  is  put  in  the  rack  ;  for  fuch  hay  is  very 
apt  to  breed  vermin. 

5.  Beans  afford  the  ftrongeft  nourifhment  of  all  grain; 
but  are  fit  tell  for  laborious  horfes,  e.xcept  on  particu¬ 
lar  occafions.  In  fome  feafons  they  breed  a  kind  of 
vermin  called  the  red  bugs,  which  is  thought  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous; 
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lanage*  gercus ;  the  beft  method  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  to  procure 
them  well  dried  and  fplit. 

_  6.  Bran  fcalded  is  a  kind  of  panada  to  a  fick  horfe  : 

but  nothing  is  worfe  than  a  too  frequent  ufe  of  it,  ei 
ther  dry  or  fcafded  ;  for  it  relaxes  and  weakens  the 
bowels  too  much.  The  botts  in  young  horfes  may  be 
owing  to  too  much  mufly  bran  and  chaff,  given  with 
other  foul  food  to  make  them  up  for  fale  ;  particular 
care  therefore  fhould  be  taken  that  the  bran  be  always 
fweet  and  new, 

7.  Oats,  well  ripened,  make  a  more  hearty  and  du¬ 
rable  diet  than  barley,  and  are  much  better  fuited  to 
the  conftitutions  of  Britfth  horfes.  A  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  cut  ft  raw  and  hay  mixed  with  them,  is  fome- 
times  very  nfeful  to  horfes  troubled  with  botts,  indi* 
geftion,  &c. 

8.  Horfes  who  cat  their  litter,  fhould  particularly 
have  cut  ftraw  and  powdered  chalk  given  them  with 
their  feed  ;  as  it  is  a  iign  of  a  depraved  ftomach,  which 
wants  correcting. 

9.  The  fait  marfhes  are  good  pafture  for  horfes  who 
have  been  forfeited,  and  indeed  for  many  other  difor- 
ders  :  they  purge  more  by  dung  and  urine  than  any 
other  pafture,  and  make  afterwards  a  firmer  fiefh ;  their 
water  is  for  the  moft  part  brackifh,  and  of  courfe,  as 
well  as  the  g-afs,  faturated  with  falts  from  the  fea- 
water. 

to.  A  fuminer’s  grafs  is  often  neceffary;  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  horfes  glutted  with  food,  and  which  ufe 
little  exercife  :  but  a  month  or  two’s  running  is  pro¬ 
per  for  moft  ;  thofe  efpecially  who  have  been  worked 
hard,  and  have  ftiff  limbs,  fwelled  legs,  or  wind-galls. 
Horfes  whole  feet  have  been  impaired  by  quitters,  bad 
fhoeing,  or  any  other  accidents,  are  alfo  beft  repaired 
at  grafs.  Thofe  lameneftes  particularly  require  turn¬ 
ing  out  to  grafs,  where  the  mufcles  or  tendons  are  con- 
traded  or  fhrunk  ;  for  by  'he  continual  gentle  exercife 
in  the  field,  with  the  affiftanee  of  a  pattin-flioe  on  the 
oppofite  foot,  the  ihortened  limb  is  kept  on  the  ftretch, 
the  waftedparts  are  reftored  to  their  ordinary  dimenfions, 
and  the  limb  again  recovers  its  ufual  tone  and  ftrength. 

ti.  The  fields  which  lie  near  great  towns  and  are 
much  dunged,  are  not  proper  pafture  for  horfes;  but 
on  obfervation  appear  very  injurious  to  them,  if  they 
feed  thereon  all  thefummer. 

12.  Horfes  may  be  kept  abroad  all  the  year,  where 
they  have  a  proper  liable  or  Ihed  to  Ihelterthem  from 
the  weather,  and  hay  at  all  times  to  come  to.  So 
treated,  they  are  feldom  fick;  their  limbs  are  always 
clean  and  dry ;  and,  with  the  allowance  of  corn,  will 
hunt,  and  do  mo fe  bufmefs  than  horfes  kept  conftantly 
within  doors. 

13.  If  horfes,  when  taken  from  grafs,  fhould  grow 
hot  and  coftive,  mix  bran  and  chopt  hay  with  their 
corn  ;  and  give  them  fometimes  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran 
for  a  fortnight,  or  longer  :  let  their  exercife  and  diet 
be  moderate  for  fome  time,  and  increafe  both  by  de¬ 
grees. 

14.  When  horfes  are  foiled  in  the  liable,  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  the  herbage  is  young,  tender,  and  full  of 
fap ;  whether  it  be  greeii  barley,  tares,  clover,  or  any 
thing  elfe  the  feafon  produces  ;  and  that  it  be  cut  frelh 
once  every  day  at  lead,  if  not  oftener. 

15.  When  horfes  lofe  their  fiefh  much  in  foiling,  they 
fhould  in  time  be  taken  to  a  more  foild  diet :  for  it  is 
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not  in  foiling  as  in  grazing  ;  where,  though  a  horfe 
lofes  his  fiefh  at  firft,  yet  after  the  grafs  has  purged  him, 
he  foon  grows  fat. 

16.  Young  horfes,  who  have  not  done  growing,  mufl 
be  indulged  more  in  their  feeding  than  thofe  come  to 
their  maturity;  but  if  their  exercife  is  fo  little  as  to 
make  it  neceffary  to  abridge  their  allowance  of  hay,  a 
little  frefh  ftraw  fhould  conftantly  be  put  in  their  racks 
to  prevent  their  nibbling  the  manger,  and  turning  crib- 
biters  ;  they  fhould  alfo  be  fometimes  {trapped  back  ia 
order  to  cure  them  of  this  habit. 

17.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  what  care  fhould  be 
taken  of  a  horfe  after  violent  exercife,  that  he  cool  not 
too  faft,  and  drink  no  cold  water,  &c.  for  which  reafon 
we  fhall  wave  particular  directions. 

r  8.  Moft  horfes  fed  for  fale  have  the  interftices  of 
their  mufcles  fo  filled  with  fat,  that  their  true  fhapes 
are  hardly  known.  For  which  reafon  a  horfe  juft  come 
out  of  the  dealer’s  hands  fhould  at  firft  be  gently  ufed. 
He  ought  to  lofe  blood,  and  have  his  diet  lowered, 
though  not  too  much  :  walking  exercife  is  moft  proper 
at  firft,  two  hours  in  the  day  ;  in  a  week  or  fortnight 
two  hours  at  a  time,  twice  a-day  ;  after  this  ufagefer 
a  month,  bleed  him  again,  and  give  him  two  or  three 
times  a- week  fcalded  bran,  which  will  prepare  him  for 
purging  phyfic,  that  may  now  be  given  fafely,  and  re¬ 
peated  at  the  ufual  intervals. 

1 9.  When  a  horfe  comes  out  of  a  dealer’s  hands,  his 
cloathing  mufl  be  abated  by  degrees,  and  care  taken 
to  put  him  in  a  moderately  warm  liable  ;  otherwife  the 
fudden  tranfition  would  be  attended  with  the  worfl  con- 
fequences. 
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Sect.  II.  Of  Blood-letting, 

1.  Horses  who  (land  much  in  {table,  and  are  full 
fed,  require  bleeding  now  and  then;  efpecially  when 
their  eyes  look  heavy,  dull,  red,  and  inflamed  ;  as  alfo, 
when  they  feel  hotter  than  ufual,  and  mangle  their 
hay.  0 

Young  horfes  fhould  be  hied  when-  they  are  (bedding 
their  teeth,  as  it  takes  off  thofe  feverifh  heats  they 
are  then  fubjeft  to.  But  the  cafes  that  chiefly  require 
bleeding,  are  colds,  fevers  of  molt  kinds,  fall's,  biuiles, 
hurts  of  the  eyes,  drains,  and  all  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  &c. 

It  is  right  to  bleed  a  horfe  when  he  begins  to  grow 
flefhy  at  grafs,  or  at  any  other  time  when  he  looks 
heavy  :  and  it  is  generally  proper  to  bleed  before  pur¬ 
ging. 

Let  your  horfe  always  be  bled  by  meafure,  that 
you  may  know  what  quantity  you  take  away  :  two  or 
three  quarts  are  always  enough  at  one  time  ;  when  you 
repeat  it,  allow  for  the  diforder  and  the  horfe’s  con- 
ftitution. 

Although  the  operation  of  blood-letting  is  generally- 
thought  to  be  pretty  well  known,  yet  there  are  many 
untoward  accidents  that  frequently  happen  from  the 
unfkilful  and  unexperienced  in  performing  ie.  The 
following  directions  and  cautions  on  this  head  are  ex- 
traded  from  Mr  Clark's  Treatlfe  on  the  Prevention  of 
Difeafes  incidental  to  Horfes. 

As  horfes  are  naturally  timorous  and  fearful,  which 
is  too  frequently  increafed  by  bad  ufage  and  improper 
chaflifement,  they  require  in  fome  cafes,  particularly 
in  this  of  bleeding,  to  be  taktn  unawares  or  by  fur- 
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prlfe,  and  the  orifice  made  into  the  vein  before  their 
fears  are  alarmed.  For  this  reafon,  the  fleam  and  blood- 
ftick,  as  it  is  called,  have  been  long  in  ufe,  and  in  fkil- 
ful  hands  are  not  improper  inftruments  for  the  purpofe ; 
although  with  many  pra&itioners  the  fpring- fleam 
would  be  much  fafer,  and  on  that  account  ought  to  be 
preferred.  When  a  lancet  is  ufed,  the  inftant  the 
horfe  feels  the  point  of  it,  he  raifes  or  (hakes  his  head 
and  neck,  in  order  to  fhun  the  inftrument  before  the 
operator  has  time  to  make  a  proper  orifice,  which  fre¬ 
quently  proves  too  fmall  or  too  large  ;  for  this  reafon, 
thofe  who  have  tried  the  lancet  have  been  obliged  to 
lay  it  afide. 

Many  perfons  tie  a  ligature  or  bandage  round  the 
neck,  in  order  to  raife  the  vein,  and  that  they  may 
ftrike  the  fleam  into  it  with  the  greater  certainty  ; 
but  a  flight  view  of  its  effe&s  in  preventing  this,  and 
its  other  confequences,  will  fliow  the  impropriety  of 
the  pra&ice. 

When  a  ligature  is  tied  round  the  neck  previous  to 
bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  .that 
it  flops  the  circulation  in  both  veins  at  the  fame  time; 
hence  they  become  turgid  and  very  full  of  blood,,  in- 
fomuch  that  they  feel  under  the  finger  like  a  tight 
cord;  and  as  the  parts  around  them  are  loofe  and  foft, 
when  the  ftroke  is  given  to  the  fleam,  the  vein  by  its 
hardnefs  or  tightnefs  flips  to  one  fide,  of  courfe  it  e- 
ludes  the  ftroke  ;  lienee  a  deep  wound  is  made  by  the 
fleam  to  no  purpofe,  and  this  is  fometimes  too  .  fre¬ 
quently  repeated.  Unfkilful  people  have  likewife  a 
cuftom  of  waving  or  fhaking  the  blood-flick  before  they 
ftrike  the  fleam  in  view  of  the  horfe,  whofe  eye  is  fixed 
on  that  infirument ;  and  when  they  intend  to  give  the 
ftroke,  they  make  a  greater  exertion:  hence  the  horfe 
beino-  alarmed  by  its  motion,  raifes  his  head  and  neck, 
and  a  difappointment  follows.  The  ftruggle  that  enfues 
by  this  means  prolongs  the  operation  ;  the  ligature  at 
the  fame  time  being  (bill  continued  round  the  neck,  a 
total  ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the  head 
takes  place;  and  hence  it  frequently  happens,  that 
the  horfe  falls  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  In  fuch 
cafes  the  operator  being  difconcerted,  generally  de¬ 
bits  from,  any  farther  attempts  to  draw  blood  at 
that  time,  under  the  idea  that  the  horfe  was-  vicious 
and  unruly,  although  the  very  treatment  the  horfe 
had  juft  undergone  rendered  bleeding  at  this  time 
the  more  neceflary,  in  order  to  make  a  fpeedy  re- 
vulfion  from  the  veflels  of  the  head.  Therefore,  a  li¬ 
gature  or  bandage  ought  never  to  be  ufed  till  fuch  time 
as  the  opening  is  made  into  the  vein;  and  even  then  it 
will  not  be  neceflary  at  all  times  if  the  horfe  can  Hand 
on  his  feet,  as  a  moderate  preflure  with  the  finger  on 
the  vein  will  make  the  blood  flow  freely  ;  but  if  the  horfe 
is  lying  on  the  ground,  a  ligature  will  be  neceflary. 

But°farther,  the  concuflion  or  (hock  the  horfe  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  falling  dowm  in  the  above  fituation, 
which  will  always  happen  if  the  ligature  is  too  long 
continued,  may  caufe  a  blood-veflel  within  the  head 
to  burlt,  and  death  may  be  the  confequence. 

Another  cuftom  equally  abfurd  is  allowing  the  blood 
to  fall  in  a  dunghill  amongft  ftraw,  in  dry  fund,  or  in 
dry  dull,  by  which  means  nodiftinCt  idea  can  be  form¬ 
ed  of  the  quantity  that  is  or  ought  to  be  taken  away. 
Jn  fuch  cafes  horfes  have  fallen  down  in  a  faint  bom 
the  lofs  of  too  much  bloody  before  the  opuator  thought 
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of  flopping  up  the  orifice.  For  this  and  a  variety  of  Blood- 
other ’reafons  which  might  be  mentioned,  a  meafure, ,  __ 
as  above  obferved,  ought  always  to  b'e  ufed,  in  order 
to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  blood  that  is  taken  away. 

In  pinning  up  the  orifice,  fome  have  a  cuftom  of 
railing  or  drawing  out  the  (kin  too  far  from  the  vein  ; 
hence  the  blood  flows  from  the  orifice  in  the  vein  into 
the  cellular  fubftance  between  it  and  the  lkin,  which 
caufes  a  large  lump  or  fwelling  to  take  place  immedi¬ 
ately  :  this  frequently  ends  in  what  is  called  a  f  welled 
neck;  a  fuppuration  follows,  which  proves  both  tedious 
and  troublefome  to  cure.  In  cafes  where  a  horfe  may 
he  tied  up  to  the  rack  after  bleeding  in  the  neck,  pin¬ 
ning  up  the  external  orifice  may  be  difpenfed  with  ; 
but  when  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  the  gripes  or  any 
other  acute  difeafe,  in  which  he  lies  down  and  tumbles 
about,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  orifice  be  pinned  up  with 
care,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood. 

As  the  neck  or  jugular  vein  on  the  near  fide  is  com¬ 
monly  opened  for  conveniency  by  thofe  who  are  right- 
handed,  the  young  pradlitioner  (hould  learn  to  perform 
on  both  Tides  of  the  neck.  This  he  will  find  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  not  only  ufeful  but  neceflary,  as  he  may  fre¬ 
quently  have  occafion  to  draw  blood  from  horfes  in  very 
aukward  fituations  ;  he  will  likewife  find  his  account 
in  it  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  which  it  is  needlefs  here  to 
particularize. 

The  proper  place  for  making  the  opening  in  the 
neck  or  jugular  vein  is  likewife  neceflary  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  :  for  when  the  orifice  is  made  too  low,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  neck,  where  the  vein  lies  deep  under 
the  mufcular  teguments,  the  wound  becomes  difficult 
to  heal,  and  frequently  ends  in  a  fuppuration,  with  a 
jetting  out  of  proud  fle(h  from  the  orifice;  which,  un¬ 
luckily,  is  as  unlkilfully  treated  in  the  common  method 
of  cure,  viz.  by  introducing  a  large  piece  of  corrofive 
fublimate  into  the  wound :  this  not  only  deftroys  the 
proud  flefh  in  the  lips  of  the  wound,  but  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  flefh  around  it;  and  in  farriery  it  is  called 
coreing  out  the  vein.  It  frequently  happens,  that  this 
corrofive  application  deftroys  the  vein  likewife  ;  and 
fometimes  violent  hemorrhagies  follow,  fo  as  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  life  of  the  animal. 

The  moft  proper  place  for  making  the  opening  in 
the  jugular  veins  is  where  the  teguments  are  thinneft, 
which  is  about  a  hand-breadth  from  the  head,  and  about 
one  inch  below  the  branching  or  joining  of  the  vein 
which  comes  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  may  be 
diftin&ly  feen  when  any  preflure  is  made  on  the  main 
branch  of  the  vein. 

In  performing  the  operation  with  a  fleam,  the  ope¬ 
rator  (hould  hold  the  fleam  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand;  with  the  fecond  finger  he  is  to 
make  a  flight  preflure  on  the  vein,  and  before  it  be¬ 
comes  too  turgid  or  full  make  the  opening  ;  the  fame 
degree  of  preflure  is  to  be  continued  on  the  vein,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  is 
received  into  a  proper  meafure. 

Another  gr^at  error,  which  generally  prevails  in  open¬ 
ing  the  veins  with  a  fleam,  is  the  applying  too  great 
force,  or  giving  too  violent  a  ftroke  to  it,  by  which  it 
is  forced  through  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  vein  :  hence 
there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  coats  of  the  arteries, 
as  they  generally  lie  under  the  veins ;  or,  in  fome  parti¬ 
cular  places,  of  wounding  the  tendons,  eipecially  when 
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this  operation  is  performed  in  the  legs,  thighs,  & c.  or 
in  the  veins,  commonly  called  the  plate  veins  y  under  the 
breaft,  the  confequences  are  frequently  very  troublefome 
to  remove,  and  in  fome  cafes  prove  fatal.  Mr  Gibfon,  in 
his  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes,  mentions  a  cafe 
of  a  fine  horfe  that  was  blooded  in  tire  plate  veins  for 
a  lamenefs  of  the  fhoulder,  which  was  followed  with  a 
hard  oval  fwelling  about  the  fize  of  agoofe  egg,  which 
extended  upwards  on  the  bread,  and  likewife  down  the 
leg,  attended  with  exceffive  pain,  fever,  deadnefs  in  the 
horfe’ s  looks,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  a  begin¬ 
ning  mortification. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  confequences  fometimes  attend¬ 
ing  tlicfe  local  operations  in  the  bread,  legs,  8cc .  and 
as  horfes  are  more  or  lefs  troublefome  and  redlefs, 
whereby  accidents  of  this  kind  may  happen,  it  will 
perhaps  be  advifeable,  in  mod  cafes  of  lamenefs,  &c. 
to  draw  blood  from  the  larger  veins  in  the  neck  only, 
where  there  i/S  lefs  danger  of  accidents,  more  efpecially 
if  a  fpring  fleam  is  ufed  :  for  although  it  might  be  of 
fome  advantage  in  particular  cafes  to  draw  blood  as 
near  the  affected  part  as  poffible,  yet  the  bad  confe¬ 
quences  frequently  attending  it  ought  to  counterba¬ 
lance  any  advantages  that  may  be  expected  from  it, 
efpecially  as  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn  from  the 
fmall  veins  is  but  inconfiderable,  and  of  courfe  no  great 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  it  in  horfes  when  they 
are  difeafed. 

The  principal  view  in  drawing  blood  is  the  leffening 
of  its  quantity,  by  which  the  remaining  mafs  circulates 
with  more  freedom  in  the  veffels  ;  it  likewife  takes 
off  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  blood,  removes 
fpafms,  &c.  and  prevents  other  bad  confequences  that 
may  follow,  efpecially  in  plethoric  habits:  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  figns  or 
fymptoms  of  a  difeafe  are  taken  from  the  motion  of 
the  blood,  the  diforders  arifing  from  it  depend  upon  its 
circulation  being  either  increafed  or  diminifhed :  hence, 
therefore,  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  tex¬ 
ture,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  blood,  are  attended 
with  a  diminution  or  increafe  of  its  velocity. 

Although  the  cafes  which  may  require  bleeding  are 
numerous,  yet  one  general  caution  is  neceffary,  namely, 
never  to  take  away  blood  but  when  it  is  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceffary ;  for  it  is  a  fluid  that  may  be  eafily  taken  away, 
but  cannot  be  fo  eafily  replaced  ;  befides,  the  praCtice 
of  bleeding  frequently,  or  at  flated  times,  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  improper,  as  it  difpofes  the  body  to  become  lax, 
weak,  and  plethoric.  In  bleeding,  therefore,  a  due 
regard  mufl  always  be  had  to  the  conftitution,  age, 
ftrength,  &c.  of  horfes,  and  the  flate  or  habit  of  body 
they  are  in  at  the  time. 

Although  we  ought  to  be  fparing  of  drawing  blood 
from  horfes  on  trifling  occafions  when  they  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  health,  yet  when  cafes  occur  that  do  re¬ 
quire  it,  it  may  not  only  fafely,  but  ufefully,  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  take  away  a  greater  quantity  at  once  than 
is  generally  done  ;  that  is,  from  lix  to  eight  pounds, 
which  will  be  about  three  or  four  quarts  Englifh  mea- 
fure,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  &c. 
at  the  time,  ftrength  and  age  of  the  horfe  confidered. 
For  as  horfes  are  very  fubjeCt  to  inflammatory  difeafes 
and  thofe  that  are  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  and  as  bleed¬ 
ing  plentifully  relaxes  the  whole  fyftem  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  taking  away  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  about  one 
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quart  or  two  pounds,  is  in  fact  trifling  with  the  dif¬ 
eafe  ;  the  horfe  is  faid  to  have  been  blooded \  and  that 
fatisfies  his  owner  and  the  farrier;  time  is  loit ;  the  difeafe 
acquires  ftrength  ;  it  will  then  be  beyond  the  power  of 
art  to  mitigate  or  to  conquer  it :  hence  the  horfe  falls 
a  facrifice  to  timidity  and  ignorance.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  inflammatory  difeafes,  particularly 
when  the  bowels  are  affeCted,  make  a  very  rapid 
progrefs  in  horfes;  and  if  they  are  not  overcome  at  the 
beginning  by  bleeding  plentifully,  the  horfe  commonly 
dies  in  24  or  30  hours  of  a  gangrene  and  mortification 
in  the  inteftines. 
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Sect.  III.  Of  Purging . 

Purging  is  often  neceffary  in  grofs  full  horfes,  in 
fome  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  liver,  &c.  but  fhould  be 
directed  with  caution.  Before  a  purge  is  given  to  any 
horfe,  it  is  neceffary  fome  preparation  fhould  be  made 
for  it,  in  order  to  render  the  operation  more  fafe  and 
efficacious:  thus  a  horfe  that  is  full  of  fiefh  fhould  firfl 
be  bled,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  his  diet  lowered 
for  a  week,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  been  pampered 
for  fale  ;  feveral  mafhes  of  fealded  bran  fhould  alfo 
previoufly  be  given,  in  order  to  open  the  bowels,  and 
unload  them  of  any  indurated  excrement,  which  fome¬ 
times  proves  an  obftacle  to  the  working  of  the  phyfic, 
by  creating  great  lick nefs  and  griping. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  horfe  is  purged  with 
difficulty  ;  that  the  phyfic  generally  lies  24  hours  in 
the  guts  before  it  works;  and  that  the  trad  of  bowels 
it  has  to  pafs  through  is  above  30  yards,  all  lyino* 
horizontally:  confequently  refinous  and  other  improper 
drugs  may,  and  often  do,  by  their  violent  irritation, 
occafion  exceffive  gripings  and  cold  fweats,  fhave  off 
the  very  mucus  or  lining  of  the  guts,  and  bring  on  in¬ 
flammations,  which  often  terminate  in  mortifications  and 
death.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  ftomach  and  guts 
of  a  horfe  are  but  thin,  compared  to  fome  other  animals 
of  the  fame  bulk,  and  therefore  muft  be  more  liable  to 
inflammation  and  irritation. 

Horfes  kept  much  in  the  liable,  who  have  not  the 
proper  benefit  of  air  and  exercife  in  proportion  to 
their  food,  fhould  in  fpring  have  a  mild  purge  or  two 
after  a  previous  preparation  by  bleeding,  lowering  their 
diet,  and  fealded  mafhes. 

Horfes  that  fall  off  in  their  ftomach,  whether  it 
proceeds  from  too  full  feeding,  or  ingendering  crudi¬ 
ties  and  indigefted  matter,  fhould  have  a  mild  purge 
or  two. 

Horfes  of  a  hot  temperament  will  not  bear  the  com¬ 
mon  aloetic  purges ;  their  phyfic  therefore  fhould  be 
mild  and  cooling. 

Purging  is  always  found  very  beneficial  in  ftubborn 
dry  coughs:  but  mild  mercurials  joined  with  them  make 
them  yet  more  efficacious. 

Horfes  of  a  watery  conftitution,  who  are  fubjeCt  to 
fwelled  legs,  that  run  a  fharp  briny  ichor,  cannot  have 
the  caufes  removed  any  way  fo  effectually  as  by  pur¬ 
ging- 

The  firfl  purge  you  give  to  a  horfe  fhould  be  mild, 
in  order  to  know  his  conftitution. 

It  is  a  miflaken  notion,  that  if  a  proper  prepared 
purge  does  not  work  to  expectation,  the  horfe  will  be 
injured  by  it ;  for  though  it  does  not  pafs  by  (tool,  its 
operation  may  be  more  efficacious  as  an  alterative  to 
P  purify 
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purify  the  blood,  and  it  may  pafs  by  urine  or  other 
fecretions. 

Purging  medicines  are  very  fuecefsfully  given  in 
fmall  quantities,  mixed  with  others  ;  and  aft  then  as 
alteratives. 

If  mercurial  phyfic  is  given,  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  it  be  well  prepared  ;  and  warmer  cloathing  and 
greater  circumfpeftion  are  then  required. 

Purges  fhould  be  given  early  in  the  morning  upon 
an  empty  flomach:  about  three  or  four  hours  after  the 
horfe  has  taken  it,  he  fhould  have  3  feed  of  fcalded  bran  ; 
and  a  lock  or  two  of  hay  may  then  be  put  into  his 
rack.  The  fame  day  give  him  two  more  mafhes;  but 
fhould  he  refufe  warm  meat,  he  may  be  allowed  raw 
bran. 

All  liis  water  fhould  be  milk- warm,  and  have  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  bran  fqueezed  in  it ;  but  if  he  refufes  to  drink 
white  water,  give  it  him  without  bran. 

Early  the  next  morning  give  him  another  mafh  ;  but 
if  he  refufes  to  eat  it,  give  him  as  much  warm  water  as 
he  will  drink  :  let  him  be  properly  cloathed,  and  rode 
gently  about.  This  fhould  be  done  two  or  three  times 
a-dav,  unlefs  he  purges  violently ;  once  or  twice  will 
then  be  fufficient:  at  night  give  him  a  feed  of  oats  mixed 
with  bran. 

During  the  working,  a  horfe  fhould  drink  plenti¬ 
fully;  but  if  he  will  not  drink  warm  water,  he  mufl 
be  indulged  with  cold,  rather  than  not  drink  at  all. 

We  fhall  here  infert  fome  general  forms  of  purges. 
Take  focotorine  aloes  ten  drams,  jalap  and  fait  of 
tartar  each  two  drams,  grated  ginger  one  dram, 
oil  of  cloves  30  drops;  make  them  into  a  ball  with 
fyrup  of  buckthorn.  Or, 

Take  aloes  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one  ounce,  ja¬ 
lap  two  drams,  cloves  powdered  one  dram,  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  a  fufficient  quantity. 

Or  the  following,  which  has  an  eftablifhed  charafter 
among  fportfmen  : 

Take  aloes  from  ten  drams  to  an  ounce  and  an  half, 
myrrh  and  ginger  powdered  each  half  an  ounce, 
fafFron  and  oil  of  anifeed  each  half  a  dram. 

Mr  Gibfon  recommends  the  following: 

Take  focotorine  aloes  ten  drams,  myrrh  finely  pow¬ 
dered  half  an  ounce,  faffron  and  frefh  jalap  in 
powder  of  each  a  dram  ;  make  them  into  a  fliff 
ball  with  fyrup  of  rofes,  then  add  a  fmall  fpoon- 
ful  of  reftified  oil  of  amber. 

The  focotorine  aloes  fhould  always  be  preferred  to 
the  Barbadoes  or  plantation  aloes,  though  the  latter 
may  be  given  to  robufl  ftrong  horfes ;  but  even  then 
ffiotild  always  be  prepared  with  the  fait  or  cream  of 
tartar,  which,  by  opening  its  parts,  prevents  its  ad- 
hefion  to  the  coats  of  the  flomach  and  bowels  ;  from 
whence  horrid  gr  ipings,  and  even  death  itfelf,  has  often 
enfued.  This  caution  is  well  worth  remarking,  as 
many  a  horfe  hath  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  negleft  of  it. 

Half  an  ounce  of  Caflile  foap,  to  a  horfe  of  a  grofs 
conflitution,  may  be  added  to  any  of  the  above  ;  and 
the  proportions  may  be  increafed  for  ftrong  horfes. 

When  mercurial  phyfic  is  intended,  give  two  drams 
of  calomel  over  night,  mixed  up  with  half  an  ounce  of 
•diapente  and  a  little  honey,  and  the  purging  ball  the 
ijiext  morning* 

The  following,  when  it  can  be  afforded,  is  a  very 
gentle  and  effeftual  purge,  particularly  for  fine  delicate 
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horfes  ;  and  if  prepared  with  the  Indian  rhubarb,  will  Purging, 
not  be  expenftve.  ^ 

Take  of  the  fineft  focotorine  aloes  one  ounce,  rhu¬ 
barb  powdered  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drams,  ginger 
grated  one  dram;  make  into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of 
rofes. 

The  following  purging  drink  may  be  given  with 
the  utmoft  fafety ;  it  may  be  quickened  or  made 
ftronger,  by  adding  an  ounce  more  fenna,  or  two  drams 
of  jalap. 

Take  fenna  two  ounces;  infufe  it  in  a  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  two  hours,  with  three  drams  of  fait  of 
tartar  ;  pour  off,  and  diffolve  in  it  four  ounces 
of  Glauber’s  falts,  and  two  or  three  of  cream  of 
tartar. 

This  laft  phyfic  is  cooling,  eafy,  and  quick  in  its 
operation  ;  and  greatly  preferable  in  all  inflammatory 
cafes  to  any  other  purge,  as  it  paffes  into  the  blood, 
and  opera  tes  alfo  by  urine. 

When  horfes  lofe  their  appetite  after  purging,  it  is 
neceffary  to  give  them  a  warm  ftomach-drmk  made  of 
an  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  anifeeds,  and  faffron: 
or  the  cordial  ball  may  be  given  for  that  purpofe. 

Should  the  purging  continue  too  long,  give  an  ounce 
of  diafeordium  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  Port- wine;  and 
repeat  it  once  in  I  2  hours,  if  the  purging  continues. 

Plenty  of  gum-arabic  water  fhould  alfo  be  given;  and 
in  cafe  of  violent  gripes,  fat  broth  glyfters  or  tripe  li¬ 
quor  fhould  be  often  thrown  up,  with  100  drops  of 
laudanum  in  each. 

The  Arabic  folution  may  be  thus  prepared. 

Take  of  gum  arabic  and  tragacanth  of  each  four 
ounces,  juniper-berries  and  carra way-feeds  of  each 
an  ounce,  cloves  bruifed  half  an  ounce  ;  fimmer 
gently  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  the  gums  are  dif- 
folved  :  give  a  quart  at  a  time  in  half  a  pail  of 
water  ;  but  if  he  will  not  take  it  freely  this  way, 
give  it  him  often  in  a  horn. 

When  a  purge  does  not  work,  but  makes  the  horfe 
fwell,  and  refufe  his  food  and  water,  which  is  fometimes , 
the  effeft  of  bad  drugs  or  catching  cold,  warm  diuretics 
are  the  only  remedy  ;  of  which  the  following  are  re¬ 
commended. 

Take  a  pint  of  white- wine,  nitre  one  ounce  ;  mix 
with  it  a  dram  of  camphire,  diffolved  in  a  little 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  then  add  two  drams  of 
oil  of  juniper,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  unrefti- 
fied  oil  of  amber,  and  four  ounces  of  honey  err 
fyrup  of  marfhmallows. 

When  a  horfe  fwells  with  much  phyfic,  do  not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  be  rode  about  till  he  has  fome  vent  ;  but 
rather  lead  him  gently  in  hand  till  fome  evacuation  is  . 
obtained. 

As  it  is  obferved,  that  horfes  more  willingly  take 
fweet  and  palatable  things  than  tliofe  that  are  bitter 
and  of  an  ill  tafte,  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  latter 
be  given  in  balls,  and  that  their  drinks  be  always  con¬ 
trived  to  be  as  little  rianfeous  as  poffible,  and  fweetened 
either  with  honey  or  liquorice.  Thofe  that  are  pre* 
pared  with  grofs  powders  are  by  no  means  fo  agreeable 
to  a  horfe  as  thofe  made  by  infufion  ;  as  the  former 
often  clam  the  mouth,  irritate  the  membranes  about 
the  palate  and  throat,  and  frequently  occafion  the 
cough  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 

Balls  fhould  be  of  an  oval  fliape,  and  not  exceed  the 
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lifters  fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg :  when  the  dofe  is  larger,  it  fhould 
be  divided  into  two  ;  and  they  fhould  be  dipt  in  oil, 
to  make  them  flip  down  the  eafier. 

The  following  cathartic  balls  are  recommended  by 
Mr  iaplin  *;  the  ingredients  of  which  are  differently 
proportioned,  fo  as  to  fuit  different  circumflanees  in 
refped  to  flrength,  age,  foe,  and  conftitution  : 

1.  Socotorine  aloes  one  ounce;  India  rhubarb  two 
■drachms;  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one 
drachm  ;  ginger  (in  powder)  two  fcruples  ;  effen- 
tial  oil  of  cloves  and  anifeed  each  twenty  drops  ; 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  a  fufficient  quantity  to  form 
the  balls. 

2.  Socotorine  aloes  ten  drams ;  rhubarb,  jalap, 
and  ginger,  each  two  drams  ;  cream  of  tartar 
three  drams,  and  fyrup  of  buckthorn  to  make 
the  ball. 

3.  Barbadoes  aloes  nine  drams;  jalap,  Caftile  foap, 
and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  two  drams  ;  dia- 
grydium  and  ginger  (in  powder)  each  a  dram; 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  fufficient  to  make  the  ball. 

4. .  Barbadoes  aloes  ten  drams  ;  Caftile  foap  and 
jalap  (in  powder)  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  cream 
of  tartar  and  ginger  each  two  drams;  oil  of 
anifeed  forty  drops  ;  of  cloves  twenty  drops ; 
which  form  into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  rofes  or 
buckthorn. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Clyfter  s  f. 

fj, p.zS-’.  •  Clysters  adminiflered  to  horfes,  are  of  greater 
'  importance  in  relieving  them  from  many  acute  com¬ 
plaints,  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  and  it  were  to  be 
wifhed,  that,  in  place  of  the  more  expenfive  cordial 
drenches,  &c.  which  are  but  too  frequently  given  in 
molt  of  thefe  cafes,  a  fimple  clyfter  of  warm  water,  or 
thin  water-gruel,  were  fubftituted  in  their  Head ;  the 
latter  proving  of  great  benefit,  wliilft  the  former  too 
frequently  prove  hurtful. 

Clyflers  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of 
the  inteflines,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  powerful  medi¬ 
cines  into  the  fyftem,  when  perhaps  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cable  to  do  it  by  the  mouth  :  for  although  they  are 
only  conveyed  into  the  larger  inteflines,  and  perhaps 
hardly  penetrate  into  the  fmaller  ;  dill  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ufeful,  by  fomenting  as  it  were  the  latter,  and 
at  the  fame  time  by  foftening  the  hardened  excrement 
that  is  accumulated  in  the  former,  and  rendering  it  fo 
foft  as  to  be  expelled  out  of  the  body,  by  which  flatu¬ 
lencies  or  other  offending  matters  that  may  be  pent 
up  in  them  are  likewife  expelled.  Befides,  by  their 
warmnefs  and  relaxing  powers,  they  ad  as  a  fomenta¬ 
tion  to  the  bowels  :  hence  they  may  be  of  confider- 
able  fervice  in  removing  fpafmodic  conftridions  in  the  . 
bowels,  carrying  off  flatulencies,  and  in  preventing  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  inteflines,  Sc c.  ;  or,  by  conveying 
opiates  to  the  parts  affeded,  give  fpeedy  relief  in  cho- 
hes.  See.  See. 

The  Life  of  emollient  clyflers  in  fevers  are  confider- 
able.  They  ad  by  revuHion,  and  relieve  the  head  when 
too  much  affeded.  Befides,  by  throwing  in  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  diluting  liquor  into  the  inteflines,  it  not  only  re¬ 
laxes  and  clean fes  them,  but  may  be  faid  to  cool  the 
body  in  general ;  at  the  fame  time,  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  liquid  is  abiorbed  and  conveyed  into  the 
niais  of  blood,  by  which  means  it  is  diluted  ;  and,  in 
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particular  complaints  in  the  bowels,  clyflers  give  al-  C 
mofl  immediate  relief,  as  the  remedies,  when  judici-  — 
oufly  preferibed,  pafs  immediately  to  the  parts  affed- 
ed,  with  little  or  no  alteration  from  the  powers  of 
the  body. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyflers  confined  to  medicines  only  ; 
food  and  nourifhment  may  be  conveyed  into  the  fy- 
flem  in  this  way,  when  a  horfe  is  unable  to  fwallow 
any  thing  by  the  mouth.  Horfes  have  frequently 
been  fupported  for  feveral  days  together  by  nourifhing 
clyflers,  made  of  thick  water-gruel,  during  violent  in¬ 
flammations  or  tumors  in  the  throat,  till  fuch  time  as 
they  have  been  difeuffed  or  fuppurated. 

Nor  will  thefe  effeds  appear  flrange  to  thofe  who 
have  an  acquaintance  with  the  anatomical  ftrudure  of 
the  body,  bor  the  fake  of  thofe  who  have  not,  it  may1 
jufl  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  certain  veffels  called 
ladeals,  whofe  mouths  open  into  the  inner  cavity  of 
the  inteflines,  abforb  or  drink  up  the  chyle  or  nourifh- 
ment  that  is  produced  from  the  food,  and  convey  it 
into  the  mafs  of  blood.  The  fame  procefs  takes  place 
when  nourifhment  is  conveyed  into  the  inteflines  by 
the  anus  or  fundament  :  only  the  food  requires  to  be 
fo  far  prepared,  broken  down  and  diluted  with  water, 
as  to  render  it  fit  to  be  abforbed  by  the  veffels  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

In  adminiflering  clyflers,  it  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  contents  of  the  clyfter  be  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes, 
will  furprife  the  horfe,  and  caufe  him  to  ejed  or 
throw  it  out  before  it  has  had  time  to  have  any  ef- 
fed.  Previous  to  introducing  the  clyfter-pipe,  the- 
operator,  after  anointing  his  hand  and  arm  with  oil, 
butter,  or  hogVlard  (obferving,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  nails  of  his  fingers  are  fhort),  may  introduce 
it  into  the  redum,  and  draw  out  the  hardened  dung 
gradually.  This  operation,  in  farriery,  is  termed  back- 
racking  ;  and  becomes  the  more  neceffary,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  great  quantities  of  hardened 
dung  is,  in  fome  cafes,  colleded  in  the  redum,  and 
which  the  horfe  cannot  void  eafily  without  affiftance 
of  this  kind. 

The  compofition  of  clyflers  fhould  be  extremely 
fimple  :  on  that  account  they  will  be  eafily  prepared, 
and  as  eafily  adminiflered,  provided  the  operator  is> 
furnifhed  with  a  fuitable  inftrument  for  the  purpofe. 

The  generality  of  clyfler-pipes  that  are  ufed,  are 
by  far  too  fmall  and  too  fhort  :  although  it  may 
appear  a  ki-id  of  paradox,  y^t  it  is  a  fad,  that  a 
clyfter-pipe  of  a  larger  fize  than  the  ordinary  ones, 
and  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  is  much  eafier  introduced 
into  the  anus  than  one  that  is  confiderably  fmaller. 

It  is  likewife  obvious,  that  when  the  pipe  is  too  fhort, 
it  renders  clyflers  of  no  ufe,  becaufe  it  cannot  convey 
the  clyflers  fo  far  up  into  the  inteflines  as  is  neceffary 
for  them  to  be  retained  ;  a  fmall  fhort  pipe  of  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  is  not  capable  of  conveying  the  in- 
jedion  to  the  end  of  the  redum,  which,  in  a°horfe  of 
a  middling  fize,  is  about  16  or  18  inches  lono-. 

But  farther,  after  the  hardened  dung  is  taken  out 
of  the  redum  by  the  operation  above  mentibned,  the 
bladder  being  diftendedand  full  of  urine,  it  cannot  ex¬ 
ert  its  contrading  power  immediately,  fo  as  to  expel 
its  contents  ;  it  therefore  preffes  up  the  empty  redum, 
and  forms  as  it  were  a  kind  of  tumor  in  it :  if  the  pipe 
P  2  {a 
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Clyfters.  Is  too  fhort,  it  cannot  reach  beyond  this  riling  In  the 
redtum,  which  forms  as  it  were  a  declivity  back  to¬ 
wards  the  anus  ;  and  hence  the  liquor  regurgitates  or 
flows  back  at  the  anus  as  foon  as  it  is  difcharged  from 
the  pipe. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  bag  or  bladder,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  proportioned  to  that  of  the  pipe,  is  another 
very  material  obje&ion  to  thefe  inftruments,  as  it  fel- 
dom  contains  one  quart  of  liquid  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumftance,  very  little  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the 
life  of  them  in  fuch  large  inteftines  as  thofe  of  a  horfe. 
Lodtor  Bracken,  in  his  firft  volume,  page  203*  has  a 
very  judicious  remark  on  the  ufe  of  clylters.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  “  the  colon  of  a  horfe  feems  to  be  three 
guts,  by  reafon  of  the  two  necks  of  about  half  a  yard 
each,  is  drawn  up  into  many  cells  or  purfes  by  means 
of  two  ligaments,  one  of  which  runs  along  the  upper 
and  the  other  the  under  fide  of  it,  which,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  valve  or  flap  at  its  beginning,  hinder  the 
excrements  either  from  returning  back  into  the  fmall 
guts,  or  falling  too  foon  downwards,  before  the  chyle 
©r  milky  fubfiance  prepared  from  the  food  be  fent  in¬ 
to  its  proper  veflels.  And,  indeed,  the  caecum  or 
blind  gut,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  three  larger  guts, 
feems  to  be  fo  contrived  in  the  manner  of  a  valve,  to 
hinder  the  aliment  and  chyle  from  palling  too  foon  into 
the  colon ;  for,  if  the  aliment  and  chyle  were  not  in  fome 
meafure  hindered  in  their  paffage  through  thefe  large 
guts,  the  body  could  not  be  fufficiently  fupplied  with 
Hourilhment.  The  firft  of  thefe  colons  is  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  in  length,  the  fecond  about  a  yard,  and  the 
third,  or  that  part  which  joins  the  redlum  or  arfe-gut,. 
near  fix  yards  in  length  ;  fo  that  the  colon  of  a  horfe 
14  hands  high,  may  be  faid  to  be  nearly  eight  yards 
and  a  half  long ;  and,  from  it,  along  the  redum  or 
ftraight  gut  to  the  anus,  where  the  excrements  are 
difcharged,  is  not  above  half  a  yard  ;  fo  that  it  is  plain, 
clyfters  operate  moftly  in  the  colon  ;  though  I  muft 
fav  they  are  given  in  too  fmall  quantities  ;  for  what 
fignifies  two  quarts  of  liquor  in  a  gut  nine  yards  long, 
and  four  or  five  inches  diameter,  in  a  natural  ftate  ; 
but  in  the  colic,  it  is  fo  diftended  with  flatulencies, 
that  its  diameter  exceeds  feven  or  eight  inches,  as  I 
have  frequently  obferved  in  thofe  dying  of  that  di- 
ftemper.” 

Large  fyringes  are  frequently  ufed  for  the  purpofe 
of  giving  clyfters  ;  but  of  all  the  inftruments  ever 
invented,  they  feem  the  moft  improper  for  horfes. 
The  fhortnefs  and  fmallnefs  of  their  ivory  pipes, 
are  not  only  a  material  obje&ion  againft  the  ufe 
of  them,  but  they  are  apt  to  tear  and  wound  the  gut;, 
for  if  a  horfe  fhould  prove  reftlefs,  either  from  pain, 
as  in  cafes  of  the  gripes,  or  from  vicioufnefs,  the  fy- 
ringe  and  pipe  being  quite  inflexible,  in  the  ftruggle 
to  throw  up  the  injection  the  gut  may  be  wounded 
or  hurt,  by  which  a  difeharge  of  blood  and  other  bad 
confequences  may  follow.  But  although  there  was 
not  the  leaft  chance  of  their  hurting  the  horfe  or 
wounding  the  gut,  yet  the  force  with  which  they, 
throw  up  the  liquor,  always  caufes  a  furprife,  of  courfe 
a  refiftance,  attended  with  a  vigorous  effort  to  throw 
it  out  ;  which  indeed  frequently  happens  before  the 
©ipe  of  the  fyringe  is  withdrawn,  and  frequently  upon 
the  operator. 

The.  napft  proper  inftrument  for  the  giving  of  cly- 
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Iters,  is  a  Ample  bag  or  ox-bladder,  which  will  hold  Clyfters. 


two  or  three  quarts,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  pipe 
about  14  or  15  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a  half  dia¬ 
meter  where  the  bag  is  tied,  and  of  a  gradual  taper 
to  the  extremity,  where  the  thicknefs  fhould  fuddenly 
increafe,  and  be  rounded  off  at  the  point,  and  made 
as  fmooth  as  pofiible  ;  the  perforation  or  hole  through 
the  pipe  may  be  made  fufficiently  large,  fo^  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  end  of  a  common  funnel,  for  pouring  in  the 
liquor  into  the  bag.  By  the  flexibility  of  the  blad¬ 
der  at  the  end  of  this  inftrument,  no  danger  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  horfe  ;  the  clyfter  ia  conveyed  fo  far  up  in¬ 
to  the  inteftines  that  it  will  be  retained  ;  it  caufes  no 
furprife  (providing  the  liquor  be  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  cold,  but  milk  warm),  as  no  other  force  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  throw  it  up  than  the  holding  the  bag  a  little 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  pipe;  by  which  means 
the  liquor  flows  gently  into  the  gut,  without  any  fur¬ 
prife  to  the  horfe.  After  ufing  the  bag,  it  may  be  • 
blown  full  of  wind,  a  cork  put  into  the  pipe,  and  hung 
up  in  fome  dry  place  to  prevent  it  from  rotting ;  by 
which  means  it  will  laft  a  confiderable  time. 

Clyfters  are  diftinguifhed  by  different  names,  which 
denote  the  quality  of  the  ingredients  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  as  emollient,  laxative,  diuretic,  ano¬ 
dyne,  &.c.  As  the  more  general  ufe  of  clyfters,  in 
the  pradlice  of  farriery,  would  be  attended  with  the 
moft  falutary  effe&s,  efpecially  in  acute  difeafes,  where 
the  fpeedieft  afiiftance  is  neceffary,  we  fhall  here  fub- 
join  fome  forms  of  recipes  for  compofing  them,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  cafes  in  which  they  may  be  adminiftered 
with  advantage. 

1.  Emollient  clyjler .  Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin 
water- gruel,  falad  oil  and  coarfe  fugar,  of  each 
fix  ounces.  Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  water-gruel, 
then  add  the  falad  oil — Give  it  milk  warm. 

2.  Laxative  clyjler .  Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin 
water-gruel,  Glauber’s  falts  eight  ounces,  falad 
oil  fix  ounces. 

When  Glauber’s  falts  are  not  at  hand,  common  fait 
may  be  ufed  in  its  Head. 

A  great  variety  of  recipes  might  be  added  for  ma¬ 
king  clyfters,  compofed  of  the  infufion  of  different 
herbs,  feeds,  &c.  But  the  above  ingredients  are  always- 
eafily  got ;  and  they  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
intentions  required  under  this  head,  which  is  to  foftea 
the  hardened  excrements,  to  lubricate  the  inteftines, 
and,  by  exciting  a  gentle  ftimulus,  promote  a  free  dif¬ 
eharge  of  their  contents;  which,  when  once  obtained,, 
ftldom  fails  of  giving  relief  in  inflammatory  cafes,, 
fpafms,  &  c. 

3.  Purging  clyjler .  Infufe  two  ounces  of  fenna  in 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ;  ftrain  it  off ;  then 
add  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  common  oil,  of  each 
four  ounces. 

This  clyfter  will  operate  more  brifkly  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and,  on  that  account,  may  be  preferred  when  an 
immediate  or  fpeedy  difeharge  is  neceffary. 

4.  Anodyne  clyjler .  The  jelly  of  ftarch,  or  infufiom 
of  lintfeed,  one  pint ;  liquid  laudanum,  one  ounce 
or  about  two  table  fpoonfuls. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  inflammation  in 
the  bowels,  opium  may  be  given  in  place  of  laudanum, 
from  20  to  30  grains,  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  ofi 
the  fymptoms  5  it  ought  to  be  well  triturated  or  rub-, 

bed 
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«ter*.  bed  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  of  the  liquid,  till  it  has 
Wy— -  thoroughly  difiolved.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity 
of  liquid  here  recommended,  gives  it  the  better  chance 
©f  being  the  longer  retained,  as  the  good  effects  to  be 
derived  from  the  opium  depend  entirely  on  this  cir- 
cumftance.  This  clyfter  is  proper  to  be  given  in  vio¬ 
lent  gripings,  attended  with  purging,  in  order  to  blunt 
the  fharpnefs  of  the  corroding  humours,  and  to  allay 
the  pain  ufually  attending  in  fucli  cafes.  The  llarch 
will  in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  mucus,  or  covering  of  the  inteftines,  which  has 
been  carried  off  by  violent  purging.  It  may  be.  re¬ 
peated,  if  the  fymptoms  continue  violent,  only  dimi¬ 
nifiling  the  quantity  of  laudanum  or  of  the  opium. 

NouriJJnng  clyjler .  Thick  water-gruel  three  quarts. 

When  clyfters  of  this  kind  are  found  necefiary,  they 
may  be  given  four  or  five  times  in  the  day,  according 
as  circumftances  may  require  ;  they  are  of  confiderable 
fervice  in  cafes  where  the  horfe  cannot  eat  fufficiently 
to  fupport  him,  orfvvallow  any  thing,  from  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  throat,  jaws,  & c.  or  in  convulfions,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  locked  jaw,  See. 

6.  Diuretic  clyjler .  Venice  turpentine  two  ounces  ; 
Caftile  foap  one  ounce.  Diflolve  the  foap  iu 
two  quarts  of  warm  water  ;  then  add  the  turpen¬ 
tine,  after  it  has  been  well  beat  up  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  ftran- 
gury,  and  obftru&ions  in  the  urinary  paflages  ;  and 
as  it  is  immediately  applied  to  the  parts  affe&ed,  it  fel- 
dom  fails  of  giving  relief,  and  has  a  much  better  effeft 
when  preferibed  in  this  manner  thau  when  given  by 
the  mouth  :  by  this  laft  way  it  mixes  with  the  whole 
mafs  of  fluids,  and  may  lofe  a  confiderable  portion  of 
its  diuretic  quality  before  it  reaches  the  kidneys  ;  but, 
by  being  adminiftered  in  the  form  of  a  clyfter,  it  is 
readily  abforbed  by  the  neighbouring  veflels,  and  pro¬ 
motes  a  free  difeharge  of  urine. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  add  more  forms  of  clyfters, 
as  thofe  above  mentioned  will  anfwer  moft  cafes,  with¬ 
out  any  material  alteration,  but  what  may  be  eafily 
fupplied  by  the  judicious  practitioner. 

There  are  a  variety  of  cafes  where  clyfters  may 
be  adminiftered  with  great  fuccefs,  befides  thofe  al¬ 
ready  hinted  at ;  as  in  inflammatory  fevers,  fpafmodic 
conftri&ions,  and  cholicky  complaints  in  the  bowels  ; 
in  recent  coughs,  apoplexy,  convulfions,  paralytic  com¬ 
plaints,  or  fwelling  of  the  belly  whether  from  air  pent 
up  in  the  bowels  or  from  hardened  excrements  ;  in 
cafes  where  horfes  are  troubled  with  worms,  as  the 
afearides  which  lodge  in  the  lower  part  of  the  in¬ 
teftines,  or  when  bott-worms  are  obferved  {licking  in 
the  anus,  or  voided  with  the  dung  ;  in  very  coftive 
habits,  before  laxative  or  opening  medicines  are  given 
by  the  mouth  ;  in  wounds  which  penetrate  deep  into 
the  mufcular  or  tendinous  parts,  or  in  the  belly,  &c. 
in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  or  when  the  head  feems 
particularly  affeCted  ;  in  inflammatory  fwellings  on 
any  part  of  the  body,  when  a  horfe  cannot  fwallow 
any  food,  See.  whether  it  proceeds  from  fpafm  in  the 
mufcles  of  the  throat,  inflammations,  or  fwellings. 
Clyfters  compofed  of  mucilaginous  fubftances,  asftarch, 
lintfeed,  & c.  are  of  great  benefit  in  violent  diarrhoeas 
or  loofenefs,  whether  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  dif¬ 
eharge,  or  from  too  ftrong  purging  medicines. 
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It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that  clyfters 
fliould  be  repeated  frequently,  till  fucli  time  as  the  t  C^0I1S ’  , 
diforder  for  which  they  are  given  is  either  removed 
or  greatly  abated.  This  injunction  may  be  the  more 
readily  complied  with,  as  the  adminiftering  clyfters 
to  horfes  is  not  attended  either  with  much  trouble  or 
difturbance  to  them. 

Sect.  V.  Rowels  and  Setons  *.  * 

jamr. 

I.  Rowels  for  horfes,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  as 
iflues  in  the  human  body.  The  method  of  introducing 
them  is  by  making  an  incifion  through  the  (kin,  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  then  feparating  the 
fkin  from  the  fiefh  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  blunt 
horn,  all  round  the  orifice,  as  far  as  the  finger  will  ea¬ 
fily  reach  ;  then  introducing  a  piece  of  leather,  very 
thin,  ftiaped  round,  about  the  fize  of  a  crown  piece,, 
having  a  large  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  introducing  the  leather,  it  fliould  be  covered 
with  lint  or  tow,  and  dipped  into  fome  digeftive  oint¬ 
ment  ;  a  pledget  of  tow,  dipped  in  the  fame  ointment, 
fhould  likewife  be  put  into  the  orifice,  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  cold  air  :  the  parts  around  it  foon  fwell,  which, 
is  followed  with  a  plentiful  difeharge,  from  the  orifice, 
of  yellow  ferum  or  lymph  ;  and,  in  two  or  three  days 
at  moft,  the  difeharge  turns  into  thick  grofs  white 
matter :  the  rowel  is  then  faid  to  fuppurate. 

Thefe  artificial  vents  adt  by  revulfion  or  derivation  y 
and  hence  they  become  of  great  ufe  in  many  cafes,  as 
they  empty  the  furrounding  veflels  by  a  regular  flow 
difeharge  of  their  contents,  and  are  even  of  great  fer¬ 
vice  when  there  is  a  redundancy  or  fulnefs  of  humours 
in  general,  which  may  require  a  gradual  difeharge,  in 
preference  to  greater  evacuations  by  purging  medi¬ 
cines,  &c.  Rowels  fliould  be  placed  (efpecially  in 
fome  particular  cafes)  as  near  the  affe&ed  part  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and,  at  all  times,  they  ought  to  have  a  depending 
orifice,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  free  difeharge  of  the 
matter  that  may  be  contained  in  them. 

The  parts  where  they  ought  to  be  inferted,  and 
where  they  are  found  to  anfwer  beft,  are  the  belly,  in- 
fide  of  the  thighs,  the  breaft,  and  outfide  of  the  fhoul-r 
ders  and  hips  ;  they  are  fometimes,  but  very  injudici- 
oufly,  put  in  between  the  jaw-bones  under  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  where  they  never  come  to  a  proper  fuppu- 
ration,  on  account  of  the  conftant  motion  of  the  parts 
in  eating,  &c.  neither  do  they  anfwer  any  good  pnr- 
pofe  from  being  placed  in  that  fitnation.  In  fome  dis¬ 
orders  it  is  found  necefiary  to  put  in  feveral  of  them 
at  once,  in  order  to  make  a  fudden  revulfion  from  the 
parts  afte&ed  ;  but  this  fliould  be  determined  by  the. 
horfe*s  age,  ftrength,  and  circumftances  that  require, 
them. 

But  though  rowels  are  found  very  beneficial  in 
fome  cafes,  yet,  like  a  number  of  other  operations* 
common  to  horfes,  they  fomqtimes,  by  the  improper 
ufe  of  them,  become  huitful  to  the  conftitution  ;  and, 
in  fome  difeafes,  they  frequently,  inftead  of  fuppura- 
ting,  turn  gangrenous.  Thus,  in  violent  fevers, 
where  they  are  frequently  very  improperly  appli¬ 
ed,  they  never  fuppurate  properly:  whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  together, 
with  the  violent  rapidity  with  which  the  fluids  in 
general  are  then  carried  through  the  veflels,  or  from* 
the  violent  agitation  in  which  the  whole*  fyftem  is 

thrown^ . 
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H  ( wels  and  thrown,  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  experience  con- 
octons.  firms  the  obfervation,  when  properly  attended,  to.  In 
v  fuch  cafes,  the  furrounding  parts  where  the  rowel  is 
placed,  feldom  or  never  fwell  (as  in  the  ordinary 
courfe,  when  they  fuppurate  properly),  but  appear 
drv,  or  much  in  the  fame  date  as  when  they  were  firff 
put  in;  there  is  little  or  no  difeharge  from  the  orifice; 
and  the  little  that  does  come  is  thin,  ichoious,  and 
bloody.  In  fuch  cafes,  they  ought  to  be  taken  out  im¬ 
mediately,  and  the  parts  well  fomented  with  a-flrong 
infufion  of  camomile,  or  an  emollient  poultice  applied, 
if  it  can  be  properly  fixed,  and  frequently  repeated  ; 
at  intervals,  the  parts  ought  likewife  to  be  bathed  with 
ardent  fpirits,  as  that  of  wine,  turpentine,  &c.  covering 
the  parts  from  the  external  air ;  and,  provided  there  is 
no  fever  at  the  time,  two  or  three  ounces  of  Peruvian 
bark  may  be  given  through  the  day,  either  made  into 
balls  or  given  in  a  liquid  ;  and  this  continued  till  the 
threatening  fymptoms  are  removed. 

Rowels  are  of  great  ufe  in  carrying  off  rheums  or 
defluxions  from  the  eyes;  in  great  fwellings  of  the 
glands,  &c.  about  the  throat  and  jaws,  which  threaten 
a  fuffocation  ;  or  when  the  head  feems  particularly 
affedted,  as  in  the  vertigo  or  flaggers,  apoplexy,  &c. 
&c. ;  in  recent  lamenefs ;  fwellings  of  the  legs  and 
heels,  attended  with  a  difeharge  of  thin  ichorous  mat¬ 
ter,  &c. ;  in  large  and  fudden  fwellings  in  any  part  of 
the  body  ;  or  when  extravafatiorrs  of  the  fluids  have 
taken  place,  from  blows,  bruifes,  See .  or  when  a  liorfc 
has  had  a  fevere  fall,  &c.  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
cafes,  which  will  occur  to  the  judicious  pradlitioner. 

2,  Setons  are  of  great  ufe  in  carrying  off  matter 
from  deep  feated  tumors  or  abfeeffes  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  They  ought  all  times  to  be  lifed  in 
preference  to  making  deep  incifions  into  the  mufeuiar 
parts,  which  not  only  disfigure  horfes,  but  fuch  deep 
incifions  are  very  difficult  to  heal  up  in  them,  on 
account  of  the  fituation  of  fome  of  thefe  tumors,  and 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  body,  which  is  unfa¬ 
vourable  in  many  cafes  for  procuring  a  depending 
opening  in  order  to  carry  off  the  matter,  as  in  tumors 
on  the  back,  withers,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  ears,  which  are  very  common. 
‘Befides  the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  body,  the  natu¬ 
ral  rellleffnefs  and  impatience  of  horfes  renders  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  fix  proper  bandages  on  tliofe  elevated 
parts  ;  the  fituation  of  them  likewife  will  not  admit  of 
proper  dreffings  being  fixed  on  them  with^my  degree 
of  certainty  of  their  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
by  which  means  the  openings  made  into  fuch  tumors 
or  abfeeffes  are  frequently  left  bare,  and  expofed  to  the 
cold  air,  &c.:  hence  fuch  openings  degenerate  into 
very  foul  ulcers,  and  produce  a  great  deal  of  proud 
flefh,  and  which  require  to  be  repeatedly  cut  away 
with  the  knife,  as  the  flrongeft  caufties  that  can  be 
applied  are  not  fufficient  to  keep  it  under. 

Setons  are  introduced  by  long,  thin,  fharp-pointed 
inffruments  or  needles,  fhaped  like  a  dart  at  the  point, 
and  having  at  the  other  extremity  an  eye  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  cord,  which  is  to  be  left  in  the  tumor. 
The  fize  of  the  inflrument  may  be  determined  by  that 
of  the  tumor,  and  the  thick  nefs  of  the  cord  which  is 
to  follow  it,  an  i  which  at  all  times  ought  to  be  fmaller 
than  the  perforation  made  by  the  point  of  the  needle. 
Every  pra&itiontr  in  farriery  fhould  always  have  a 
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number  of  thefe  needles  by  him,  of  different  fizes,  Alterative 
that  is,  from  6  to  14  or  15  inches  long,  a  little  bended 
on  the  flat  or  under  fide.  The  following  is  the  me- 
tliod  of  applying  them  in  cafes  of  tumors,  &c.  When 
the  matter  is  found  to  fluctuate  in  the  tumor,  the 
needle,  armed  with  a  cord  at  the  other  end,  is  to  be 
introduced  at  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  the  fharp  point 
of  the  in'ftrument  directed  to,  and  brought  out  at  the 
under  or  lowermoft  part  of  the  tumor,  including  the 
whole  length  of  it ;  or,  if  needful,  through  the  found 
mufeuiar  flefh  on  the  under  part,  in  order  to  make  a 
depending  orifice  for  the  matter  to  run  freely  off ;  the 
cord  fhould  be  dipped  in  fome  digellive  ointment, 
and  then  tied  together  at  both  ends  with  a  thread,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  flipping  out.  But  if,  from  the 
length  of  the  perforation,  the  cord  fhould  not  admit 
of  being  tied  together  at  the  ends,  a  fmall  button  of 
wood,  or  fome  fuch  fubftance,  may  be  fixed  at  each 
end  :  only,  from  this  circumilance,  the  cord  will  re¬ 
quire,  when  fhifted,  occafionaliy  to  be  drawn  upwards 
and  downwards ;  whereas,  when  the  ends  of  it  are 
tied  together,  it  forms  a  circle,  and  may  always  be 
fhifted  downwards  to  the  lower  orifice.  When  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  tumor  appears  to  be  wholly  difeharged  or 
dried  up,  and  no  thicknefs  appearing  but  where  the 
cord  is,  it  may  then  be  cut  out,  and  the  orifices  fuf- 
fered  to  heal  up. 

When  the  needle  for  introducing  the  feton  is  to 
pafs  near  to  any  large  blood- veflels  or  nerves;  in  order 
to  prevent  the  chance  of  their  being  wounded,  it  may 
be  concealed  in  a  canula  or  cafe,  open  at  both  ends  ; 
and  after  an  opening  is  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
tumor  fufficient  to  admit  the  needle  with  its  cafe,  it 
may  then  be  diredbed  with  fafety  to  pafs  the  blood- 
veflels,  &c.  it  may  then  be  pufhed  forward  through  the 
canula  and  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  tumor,  and,  having 
only  the  common  teguments  to  perforate,  all  danger 
will  be  avoided. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Alterative  Medicines . 

By  alteratives,  or  altering  medicines,  are  to  be  un- 
derllood  fuch  as,  having  no  immediate  fenfible  opera¬ 
tion,  gradually  gain  upon  the  conflitution,  by  changing 
the  humours  or  juices  from  a  date  of  diftemperature 
to  health.  This  intention  in  fome  cafes  may  perhaps 
be  effedled  by  corredling  the  acrimony  of  the  juices, 
and  accelerating  the  blood’s  motion  ;  and  in  others  by 
attenuating  or  breaking  its  particles,  and  dividing 
thofe  cohefions  which  obflrudb  the  capillaries  or  finer 
veffels,  and  fo  promote  the  due  fecretions  of  the  various 
fluids.  It  is  certain,  that  many  have  but  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  a  medicine  that  does  not  operate  externally, 
and  gratify  their  fenfes  with  a  quantity  of  imagined 
humours  ejefted  from  the  body  :  but  let  fuch  people 
remember,  that  there  are  good  humours  as  well  as  bad, 
which  are  thrown  off  together  ;  that  no  evacuating  me¬ 
dicine  has  a  power  of  fele&ing  or  feparating  the  bad 
from  the  good  ;  and  confequently  that  they  are  thrown 
out  only  in  a  proportionate  quantity.  Thefe  few  hints 
may  be  fufficient  to  convince  the  judicious  reader  of  the 
great  advantages  arifing  from  alteratives,  and  the  pre¬ 
ference  due  to  them  m  mofl  cafes  over  purgatives  ;  un- 
lefs  it  could  be  proved,  as  already  mentioned,  that  the 
latter  could  cull  out  and  feparate  from  the  blood  the 
bad  humours  folely,  leaving  the  good  behind  :  but 
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U  ative  this  fele&ive  power  has  long  been  juftly  exploded  as 
lC:nes  ridiculous  and  uncertain ;  fince  it  is  plain,  that  all  kinds 
of  purging  medicines  differ  only  in  degree  of  ilrength, 
and  operate  no  otherwife  upon  different  humours  than 
as  they  ftimulate  more  or  lefs* 

We  fhall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  recom¬ 
mending  fome  alterative  medicines  which  are  not  fo 
generally  known  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  too  on 
the  fureft  grounds,,  a  proper  experience  of  their  good 
effects  in  repeated  trials.  The  firfl,  then,  is  nitre  or 
purified  falt-petre;  which  has  long  been  in  great  efteem, 
and  perhaps  is  more  to  be  depended  on  in  all  inflamma¬ 
tory  fevers  thsu  any  other  medicine  whatever  :  but  be- 
fides  this  extenfive  power  of  allaying  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  it  is  now  offered  as  an  alterative  remedy,  taken 
in  proper  quantities  for  furfeits,  molten  greafe,  hide¬ 
bound,  greafe-heels,  &c.  And  as  it  has  been  known 
to  fucceed  even  in  the  cure  of  the  farcy  ;  what  other 
dillempers  in  hoifes,  arifing  from  vitiated  fluids,  may 
it  not  be  tried  on,  with  a  flrong  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs  ?  This  great  advantage  will  arife  from  the  ufe  of 
this  medicine  over  mod  others,  that,  as  its  operation 
is  chiefly  by  urine,  it  requires  no  confinement  or  cloath- 
ing;  but  the  horfe  may  be  worked  moderately  through¬ 
out  the  whole  courfe.  This  medicine  has  been  found 
equally  efficacious  (by  many  trials  made  in  one  of  our 
hofpitals)  in  correcting  the  acrimony  of  the  juices,  and 
difpofing  the  moft  obftinate  and  inveterate  fores  to  heal 
up  ;  and  hence  probably  it  came  recommended  as  an 
alterative  to  our  horfes. 

The  quantity  of  nitre  give.!  at  a  time  flrouldbe  from 
two  to  three  ounces  a-day;  let  it  be  finely  powdered, 
and  then  mix  with  it  by  little  at  a  time  as  much  honey  as 
will  form  it  into  a  ball :  give  it  every  morning  falling 
for  a  month ;  or  it  may  be  given  at  firft  for  a  fortnight 
only,  intermitting  a  fortnight,  and  then  repeat  it.  If 
it  be  obferved  that  the  horfe  (hows  an  uneafinefs  at  the 
ftomach  after  taking  it,  a  horn  or  two  of  any  liquor 
jfhould  be  given  after  it,  or  it  may  be  diffolved  at  firft 
in  his  water,  or  mixed  with  his  corn  ;  though  the  ball, 
where  it  agrees,  is  the  eafieft  method  of  giving. 

When  horfes  take  drinks  with  great  reluClance,  pow¬ 
ders  mull  be  given  in  their  feeds:  thus  crude  antimony, 
or  liver  of  antimony  finely  powdered,  may  be  given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  night  and  morning ;  but 
rn  all  furfeits,  gum  guaiacum  mixed  with  antimony  is 
found  more  efficacious.  Thus, 

Take  of  crude  antimony  finely  powdered,  or,  where 
it  can  be  afforded,  cinnabar  of  antimony,  and  gum 
tguaiacum,  of  each  a  pound  :  mix  together  with 
an  oily  peftle  to  prevent  the  gum’s  caking  :  divide 
the  whole  into  32  dofes,  viz.  an  ounce  each  dofe*: 
let  one  be  given  every  day  in  the  evening-feed. 

Gr,  Take  of  cinnabar  of  antimony,  gum  guaiacum, 
and  Caftile  or  Venice  foap*  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 
fait  of  tartar,  four  ounces :  beat  them  up  into  a 
mafs,  and  give  an  ounce  every  day.  To  thefe  may 
be  added  very  advantageoufly  an  ounce  and  an 
half  of  camphor. 

.'iEfthiops  mineral,  given  to  the 'quantity  of  half  an 
ounce  a  day,  is  a  very  good  fweetener  and^corredlor  of 
the  blood  and  juices ;  but  it  has  been  obferved,  after 
having  been  taken  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  make  fome 
iiurfes  flabber,  and  unable  to  chew  their  hay  and  oats  ; 
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and  the  fame  fymptoms  have  arifen,  where  only  two  Cold?, 
drams  of  crude  mercury  has  been  given,  and  continued  ~-V  \ 

about  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

D'id’drinks — 1.  A  decoction  of  logwood,  prepared 
like  that  of  guaiacum,  is  alfo  fuccefsfully  given  in  fur¬ 
feits. 

2.  Lime-water  prepared  with  fhavings  of  faffafras 
and  liquorice,  is  a  good  diet* drink  to  fweeten  and  cor- 
re6l  a  horfe’s  blood  ;  and  may  be  given  with  the  nitre- 
balls  for  that  purpofe. 

3.  Tar- water  alfo,  may  in  many  cafes  be  well  worth 
trial :  but  let  it  be  remembered*,  that  all  medicines  of 
this  kind  fhould  bq,  continued  a  confiderable  time  in 
obftinate  cafes. 

Sfct.  VII.  Of  Colds. 

By  taking;  cold,  we  mean  that  the  pores  and  outlets 
of  the  Ikin  (  which  in  a  natural  healthy  flate  of  body 
are  continually  breathing  out  a  fine  fluid,  like  the  fleam  ; 
arifing  from  hot  water,  or  fmoke  from  fire)  are  fo  far 
flr.it  up,  that  thefe  fleams,  or  perfpirable  matter,  not 
having  a  free  paffage  through  them,  are  hindered  from 
going  off  in  the  ufual  rrymner;  the  confequence  of  which 
is,  their  recoiling  on  the  blood,  vitiating  its  quality, 
overfilling  the  veffels,  and  affecting  the  head,  glands  or 
kernels  of  the  neck  and  throat,  the  lungs,  and  other 
principal  parts. 

To  enumerate  the  various  caufes  of  colds  would  be 
endlefs  :  the  moft  ufual  are,  riding  horfes  till  they  are 
hot,  and  fuffering  them  to  Hand  in  that  condition  where 
the  air  is  cold  and  piercing  ;  removing  a  horfe  from  a 
hot  liable  to  a  cold  one,  and  too  fuddenly  changinghis 
cloathing  ;  whence  it  is  that  horfes  often  catch  fuch  fe- 
vere  colds  after  they  come  out  of  dealers  hands,  and  by 
not  being  carefully  rubbed  down  when  they  come  in 
hot  off  journies. 

Where  there  is  a  conftant  attention  and  .care,  the 
effedls  of  cold  are  not  only  foon  difeovered,  but  an 
obfervation  may  be  very  early  made  to  what  part  it 
more  immediately  diredls  its  attack.  For  inftance,  if 
the  nervous  fyflem  be  the  moll  irritable,  the  affedlion 
is  quickly  perceived  in  the  eye* ;  if  the  glandular,  upon 
the  neck,  throat,  under  the  ears,  or  in  the  head  :  or 
if  more  particularly  the  fyftem  of-  chculation  has  been 
affected,  the  confequences  are  foon  apparent  upon  the 
lungs  ;  and  will  be  exerted  more  or  lefs  in  a  cough, 
or  difficulty  of  breathing,  according  to  the  feverity  of 
attack,  from  the  rep nllion  of  perfpirabJe  matter,  and 
its  confequent  abforption  into  the  circulation.  As 
foon  as  the  horfe  is  in  this  flate,  a  fymptomatic  fever- 
attends ;  which  is  to  be  underflood  as  no  more  than  a 
degree  of  febrile  heat  or  irritability  dependant  on  the 
original  caufe,  which  gradually  eeafes  as  the  primary 
difeafe  is  found  to  decline. 

From  an  affeflion  of  the  different  parts  above  fpeci- 
fied,  various  diforders  enfue,  which  are  treated  of  under 
their  proper  heads.  Here  we  have  only  to  confider 
that  kind  of  cold  fixed  on  the  lungs,  which  producer 
cough;  and  which,  if  taken  in  its  iirft  flage,  generally 
yields  to  very  ftmple  remedies. 

As  foon  as  the  attack  has  been  obferved,  bleeding 
fhould  be  inflantiy  performed,  according  to  fymptoms, 
fize,  ftete,  and  condition  ;  and  the  blood  preferved  a 
few  hours  to  afeertain  its  flate  :  if  livid  or  black, , 
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>lds  with  a  coat  oF  fize  upon  Its  furface,  there  is  no  doubt 

\r - -  of  its  vifcidity,  and  of  the  obfiru&ed  circulation  of  that 

fluid  through  the  finer  vefftls  of  the  lungs.  In  three  or 
four  hours  after  bleeding,  give  a  maih  prepared  as 
follows  : 

Take  of  bran  and  oats,  equal  parts.  Pour  on  boil¬ 
ing  water  a  fuflicient  quantity:  then  ftir  in  anifeed 
and  liquorice  powders,  each  one  ounce ;  honey, 
four  onces.  In  two  hours  after  the  mafh  give  a 
gallon  or  fix  quarts  of  foft  water  moderately  vvarm, 
in  which  has  been  diflolved  two  ounces  of  nitre. 
Thefe  maflies  Mr  Taplin  diredts  to  be  “  continued 
every  night  and  morning,  giving  a  moderate  feed  of 
dry  oats  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  good  fweet  hay  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  the  fame  proportion  of  nitie  to  be 
repeated  in  the  water  after  each  mafh.  To  thefe  mull 
be  added  the  neceffary  regulations  of  good  drefiing 
and  gentle  exercife,  which  in  general  foon  effect  the 
cure  of  fucli  colds  as  are  counteracted  upon  the  fil'd 
attack.” 

To  humour  thofe  who  are  not  fatisfied  without 
fome  formal  compofitions,  the  following  may  be  exhi¬ 
bited  when  the  fever  does  not  run  high. 

PeRoral  Horfe- ball*  Take  of  the  frefh  powders  of 
anifeed,  elecampane,  carraway,  liquoiice,  tur- 
merick,  and  flour  of  brimftone,  each  three  ounces; 
juice  of  liquorice  four  ounces,  diflolved  in  a  fufli¬ 
cient  quantity  of  mountain  ;  faffron  powdered  half 
an  ounce,  falad-oil  and  honey  half  a  pound,  oil 
of  anifeed  one  ounce  :  mix  together  with  wheat- 
flour  enough  to  make  them  into  a  pafte. 

Or  the  following  from  Dr  Bracken. 

Take  anifeed,  carraway  feed,  and  greater  carda¬ 
moms,  finely  powdered,  of  each  one  ounce,  flour 
of  brimftone  two  ounces,  turmerick  in  fine  powder 
one  ounce  and  a  half,  faffron  two  grains,  Spanifh 
juice  diflolved  in  water  two  ounces,  oil  of  anifeed 
half  an  ounce,  liquorice  powder  one  ounce  and  a 
half,  .wheat-flour  a  fuflicient  quantity  to  make 
into  a  ftiff  pafte  by  beating  all  the  ingredients 
well  in  a  mortar. 

Thefe  balls  confift  of  warm  opening  ingredients  ; 
and,  given  in  fmall  quantities,  about  the  fize  of  a  pul¬ 
let's  egg,  will  encourage  a  free  perfpiration. 

To  a  horfe  loaded  with  flefh,  a  rowel  may  fometimes 
be  neceffary,  as  may  alfo  a  gentle  purge  or  two  to  fome 
when  the  diftemper  is  gone  off. 

When  the  diforder  has  been  negle&ed,  and  made  a 
rapid  progrefs,  fhould  the  cough  be  violent  and  con- 
ftant,  the  horfe  very  dull  and  refufiug  his  food,  and 
the  fymptomatic  fever  run  high,  the  blood  will  confe- 
quently  prove  as  before  deferibed.  In  this  cafe  the 
fymptoms  will  not  perhaps  yield  to  the  above  plan  fo 
foon  as  may  be  wifhed.  It  will  therefore  be  neceffary 
to  repeat  the  bleeding  in  two  or  three  days  at  fartheft, 
according  to  circumftances.  The  mafhes  may  at  the 
fame  time  be  altered  to  equal  parts  of  malt  and  bran, 
fealded  with  boiling  water  ;  into  which,  when  nearly 
cool  enough  for  the  manger,  ftir  elecampane,  anifeed 
and  liquorice  powders,  each  one  ounce  :  this  mafh  t© 
be  repeated  every  night  and  morning  ;  continuing  alfo 
the  noon-feed  dry,  and  the  nitre  two  ounces  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  as  before  directed.  By  a  due  attention  to  thefe 
meafures,  relief  will  foon  be  obtained,  and  a  cure  ge¬ 
nerally  effected  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days  ;  Whereas, 
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by  delay  or  negleCt,  a  confirmed  cough,  aftlima,  bro-  Fevers  in 
ken -wind,  or  confumption,  may  be  the  confequence.  t  ^ei^er^ 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Fevers  in  general . 

1.  The  fymptoms  of  a  fever  are,  Great  reftlefs- 
nefs  ;  the  horfe  ranging  from  one  end  of  his  rack  t* 
the  other  ;  his  flanks  beat ;  his  eyes  are  red  and  in¬ 
flamed  ;  his  tongue  parched  and  dry  ;  his  breath  is 
hot,  and  imells  ftrong  ;  he  lofes  his  appetite,  and 
nibbles  his  hay,  but  does  not  chew  it,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  fmdling  to  the  ground  ;  the  whole  body  is 
hotter  than  ordinary  (though  not  parched,  as  in  fome 
inflammatory  diforders)  ;  he  dungs  often,  little  at  a 
time,  ufually  hard,  and  in  fmall  bits  ;  he  fometimes 
dales  with  difficulty,  and  his  urine  is  high-coloured  ; 
and  he  feems  to  thirft,  but  drinks  little  at  a  time  and 
often  ;  his  pulfe  beats  full  and  hard,  to  50  ftrokes  and 
upwards  in  a  minute. 

The  firft  intention  of  cure  is  bleeding,  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  two  or  three  quarts,  if  the  horfe  is  ftrong  and  in 
good  condition:  then  give  him  a  pint  of  the  following 
drink,  four  times  a-day  ;  or  an  ounce  of  nitre,  mixed 
up  into  a  ball  with  honey,  may  be  given  thrice  a-day 
in  Head  of  the  drink,  and  walked  down  with  three  or 
four  horns  of  any  fmall  liquor. 

Take  ofbaum,  fage,  and  camomile-flowers,  each  a 
handful,  liquorice-root  Diced  half  an  ounce,  fait 
prunel  or  nitre  three  ounces;  infufe  in  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water;  when  cold,  drain  off,  and  fqueeze 
into  it  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons,  and 
fweeten  with  honey. 

As  the  chief  ingredient  to  be  depended  on  in  this 
drink  is  the  nitre,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  given  in 
water  alone  ;  but  as  a  horfe’s  ftomach  is  foon  palled, 
and  he  requires  palatable  medicines,  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  may  in  that  refpedt  have  their  ufe.  Soleyfel  for 
this  puipofe  advifes  two  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar,  and 
one  of  fal  ammoniac,  to  be  diflolved  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  mixed  with  a  pail  of  common  water,  add¬ 
ing  a  handful  of  bran  or  barley -flour  to  qualify  the  un- 
pleafant  tafte  :  this  may  be  given  every  day,  and  is  a 
ufeful  medicine. 

His  diet  fhould  be  fealded  bran,  given  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  ;  which  if  he  refufes,  let  him  have  dry  bran 
fprinkled  with  water:  put  a  handful  of  picked  hay 
into  the  rack,  which  a  horfe  will  often  eat  when  he 
will  touch  nothing  elfe  ;  his  water  need  not  be  much 
warmed,  but  fhould  be  given  often  and  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  :  his  cloathing  fhould  be  moderate;  too  much 
heat  and  weight  on  a  horfe  being  improper  in  a  fever, 
which  fcarce  ever  goes  off  in  critical  fweats  (as  thofe 
in  the  human  body  terminate),  but  by  ftrong  perfpi¬ 
ration. 

If  in  a  day  or  two  he  begins  to  eat  his  bran  and 
pick  a  little  hay,  this  method  with  good  nurfing  will 
anfwer:  but  if  he  refufes  to  feed,  more  blood  fhould 
betaken  away,  and  the  drinks  continued;  to  which 
may  be  added  two  or  three  drams  of  faffron,  avoiding 
at  this  time  all  hotter  medicines:  the  following  glyfter 
fhould  be  given,  which  may  be  repeated  every  day, 
efpecially  if  his  dung  is  knotty  or  dry. 

Take  two  handfuls  of  marfhmallows,  and  one  of  ca¬ 
momile  flowers;  fennel- feed  an  ounce  ;  boil  in 
three  quarts  of  water  to  two  ;  ftrain  off,  and  add 
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four  ounces  of  treacle,  and  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil 
or  any  common  oil. 

Two  quarts  of  water-gruel,  fat  broth,  or  pot-liquor, 
with  the  treacle  and  oilt  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  ;  to 
which  may  be  added -a  handful  of  fait.  Thefe  forts  of 
glyfters  are  more  proper  than  thofe  with  purging  in¬ 
gredients. 

The  following  opening  drink  is  very  effe&ual  in 
thofe  fevers  ;  and  may  be  given  every  other  day,  when 
the  glyfters  fhould  be  omitted  ;  but  the  nitre-balls  or 
drink  may  be  continued,  except  on  thofe  days  thefe 
are  taken. 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar  and  Glauber’s  falts,  each 
four  ounces ;  diffolve  in  barley-water,  or  any  o- 
ther  liquor:  an  ounce  or  two  of  lenitive  ele&uary 
may  be  added,  or  a  dram  or  two  of  powder  of  ja¬ 
lap,  to  quicken  the  operation  in  fome  horfes. 

Four  ounces  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  cream  of  tartar,, 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  lenitive  eledluary,  may  be 
given  for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  the  former  fhould  not 
open  the  body  fufhciendy. 

In  four  or  five  days  the  horfe  generally  begins  to 
pick  his  hay,  and  has  a  feeming  relifh  for  food  ;  tho’ 
his  flanks  will  heave  pretty  much  for  a  fortnight  :  yet 
the  temper  of  his  body  and  return  of  appetite  fhow, 
that  nothing  more  is  requifite  to  complete  hi3  reco¬ 
very  than  walking  him  abroad  in  the  air,  and  allow¬ 
ing  plenty  of  clean  litter  to  reft  him  in  the  liable. 

This  method  of  treating  a  fever  is  fimple,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  is  confirmed  by  long 
experience  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  hot  method. 

The  intention  here  is  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  blood, 
promote  the  iecretion  of  urine  and  perfpiration,  and 
cool  and  dilute  the  fluids  in  general. 

2.  There  is  another  fort  of  fever  that  horfes  are  fub- 
jedt  to,  of  a  more  complicated  and  irregular  nature 
than  the  former;  which,  if  not  properly  treated,  often 
proves  fatal. 

The  fig  ns  are,  A  flow  fever,  with  languifliing,  and 
great  deprefflons  :  the  horfe  is  fometimes  inwardly  hot, 
and  outwardly  cold  ;  at  other  times  hot  all  over,  but 
not  to  any  extreme  ;  his  eyes  look  moift  and  languid  : 
he  has  a  continual  moifture  in  his  mouth,  which  is  the 
reafon  he  feldom  cares  to  drink,  and  when  he  does,  it 
is  but  little  at  a  time.  He  feeds  but  little,  and  leaves 
off  as  foon  as  he  has  eat  a  mouthful  or  two  ;  he  moves 
his  jaws  m  a  feeble  loofe  manner,  with  an  iinpleafant 
grating  of  his  teeth  ;  his  body  is  commonly  open;  his 
dung  foft  and  moift,  but  feldom  greafy  ;  his  ftaling  is 
often  irregular,  fometimes  little,  at  other  times  pro- 
fufe,  feldom  high-coloured,  but  rather  pale,  with  little 
or  no  fediment. 

When  a  horfe’s  appetite  declines  daily,  till  he  refu- 
fts  all  meat,  it  is  a  bad  fign.  When  the  fever  doth 
not  diminifh,  or  keep  at  a  ftand,  but  increafes,  the 
cafe  is  then  dangerous.  But  when  it  fenfibly  abates, 
and  his  mouth  grows  drier,  the  grating  of  his  teeth 
ceafes,  his  appetite  mends,  and  lie  takes  to  lie  down 
(which  perhaps  he  has  not  done  fora  fortnight),  thefe 
are  promifing  figns.  A  horfe  in  thefe  fevers  always 
runs  at  the  nofe,  but  not  the  kindly  white  difeharge, 
as  in  the  breaking  of  a  cold,  but  of  a  reddifh  orgreenifli 
dufky  colour,  and  of  a  confiftcnce  like  glue,  and  flicks 
like  turpentine  to  the  hair  on  the  inftde  of  the  noftrils; 

If  this  turns  to  a  gleet  of  clear  thin  water,  the  horfe’s 
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his  appetite;  thefe 


hide  keeps  open,  and  he  meads  in 
are  certain  fins  of  recovery. 

The  various  and  irregular  fymptoms  that  attend  this 
flow  fever,  require  great. fkill  to  dire&  the  cure,  and 
more  knowledge  of  the  fymptoms  of  horfes  difeafes 
than  the  generality  of  gentlemen  are  acquainted  with. 
The  experienced .  farrier  fliould  therefore  be  confulted 
and  attended  to,  in  regard  to  the  fymptoms  ;  but  very 
feldom  as  to  the  application  of  the  remedy,  which  is 
generally  above  their  comprehenfion  ;  though  it  may 
be  readily  feledted,  by  duly  attending  to  the  obferva- 
tions  here  inculcated. 

Firft,  then,  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  pints,  may  be  taken  away,  'and  repeated 
in  proportion  to  his  ftrength,  fulnefs,  inward  forenefs, 
cough,  or  any  tendency  to  inflammation.  After  this, 
the  fever-drink  firft  above-mentioned  may  be  given* 
with  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  friake-root,  and  three 
drams  of  faffron  and  camphor  diffolved  firft  in  a  little 
fpint  of  wine;  the  quantity  of  the  nitre  may  be  leffen- 
ed,  and  thefe  increafed  as  the  fymptoms  indicate. 

The  diet  fhould  be  regular  ;  no  oats  given,  but  fcald- 
ed  or  raw  bran  fprinkled ;  the  beft  flavoured  hay  fhould 
be  given  by  handfuls,  and  often  by  hand,  as  the  horfe 
fometimes  cannot  lift  up  his  head  to  the  rack. 

As  drinking  is  fo  absolutely  neceffary  to  dilute  the 
blood,  if  the  horfe  refufes  to  drink  freely  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter  or  gruel,  he  muft  be  indulged  with  having  the  chill 
only  taken  off  by  Handing  in  the  ftable  ;  nor  will  any 
inconvenience  enfue,  but  oftener  an  advantage;  for  the 
naufeous  warmth  of  water,  forced  on  horfes  for  a  time, 
palls  their  ftofaachs,  and  takes  away  their  appetites, 
which  the  cold  water  generally  reftores. 

Should  the  fever  after  this  treatment  increafe,  the 
horfe  feed  little,  ftale  often,  his  urine  being  thin  and 
pale,  and  his  dung  fometimes  loofe,  and  at  other  times 
hard  ;  fhould  the  moifture  in  his  mouth  continue,  his 
lkm  being  fometimes  dry  and  at  others  moift,  with  his 
coat  looking  flatting  and  furfeited  :  upon  thefe  irre¬ 
gular  fymptoms,  which  denote  great  danger,  give  the 
following  balls,  or  drink  ;  for  in  thefe  cafes  there  is  no 
time  to  be  loft. 

Take  of  contrayerva-root,  myrrh,  and  fnake-rodt, 
powdered,  each  two  drams,  faffron  one  dram,  mi- 
thndate  or  Venice  treacle  half  an  ounce  ;  make 
into  a  ball  with  honey,  which  fhould  be  given 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  with  two  or  three  horns  of 
an  infufion  of  fnake-root  fweetened  with  honey  ; 
to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  which  may  be  added  half 
a  pint  of  treacle- water  or  vinegar,  which  latter 
is  a  medicine  of  excellent  ufe  in  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
flammatory  and  putrid  diforders,  either  external 
or  internal. 

Should  thefe  balls  not  prove  fuccefsful,  add  to  each 
a  dram  of  camphor,  and,  where  it  can  be  afforded,  to 
a  horfe  of  value,  the  fame  quantity  of  caftor.  Or  the 
following  drink  may  be  fubllituted  in  their  Head  for 
fome  days. 

Take  contrayerva  and  fnake-root  of  each  two 
ounces,  liquorice-root  one  ounce,  faffron  two 
drams  ;  infufe  in  two  quarts  of  bo  ling  water  clofe 
covered  for  two  hours  ;  ftiain  off,  and  add  half  a 
pint  Of  diltilled  vinegar,  four  ounces  of  fplrit  of 
wine,  wherein  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  is  diffol- 
ved,  and  two  ounces  of  mithridate  or  Venice 
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treacle  ;  give  a  pint  of  this  drink  every  four,  fix, 


or  eight  hours. 

Should  the  horfe  be  cotlive,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
glyfters,  or  the  opening  drink  :  fhould  he  purge,  take 
care  not  to  fupprefs  it,  if  moderate  ;  but  if,  by  con¬ 
tinuance,  the  horfe  grows  feeble,  add  diafcordium  to 
his  drinks,  inftead  of  the  mithridate;  if  it  increafes, 
give  more  potent  remedies. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  camphor  is  a  very  power¬ 
ful  and  effe&ual  medicine  in  thefe  kinds  of  putrid,  fe¬ 
vers  ;  being  both  active  and  attenuating,  and  particu¬ 
larly  calculated  to  promote  the  fecretions  of  urine  and 
perfpiration. 

Regard  fhould  alfo  be  had  to  his  haling ;  which  if 
in  too  great  quantities,  fo  as  manifdlly  to  deprefs  his 
fpirits,  fhould  be  controlled  by  proper  reftringents,  or 
by  preparing  his  drinks  with  lime-water.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  happens  that  he  is  too  remifs  this  way,  and 
hales  fo  little  as  to  occafion  a  fulnefs  and  fwelling  of 
the  body  and  legs,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  drink  : 

Take  of  fait  prunella,  or  nitre,  one  ounce ;  jumper- 
berries,  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  half  an 
ounce :  make  into  a  ball  with  oil  of  amber. 

Give  him  two  or  three  of  thefe  balls,  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals,  with  a  deco&ion  of  marfh-mallows  fweetened 
with  honey.  . 

But  if,  notwithftanding  the  method  we  have  laid 
down,  a  greenifh  or  reddifh  gleet  is  difeharged  from  his 
noilrils,  with  a  frequent  fneezing  ;  if  he  continues  to 
lofe  his  flefh,  and  becomes  hide-bound  ;  if  he  altoge¬ 
ther  forfakesliis  meat,  and  daily  grows  weaker;  if  he 
fwells  about  the  joints,  and  his  eyes  look  fixed  and 
dead  ;  if  the  kernels  under  his  jaws  fwell,  and  feel 
loofe  :  if  his  tail  is  raifed,  and  quivers  ;  if  lus  breath 
fmells  ftrong,  and  a  purging  enfues  with  a  difeharge 
of  fetid  dark-coloured  matter ;  his  cafe  may  then  be 
looked  on  as  defperate,  and  all  future  attempts  to  fave 
him  will  be  fruitlefs. 

The  fig  ns  of  a  liorfe’s  recovery  are  known  by  his  hide 
keeping  open,  and  his  Ikin  feeling  kindly;  his  ears  and 
feet  will  be  of  a  moderate  warmth,  and  his  eyes  bn  lie 
and  lively  ;  his  nofe  grows  clean  and  dry  ;  his  appetite 
mends,  he  lies  down  well,  and  both  Hales  and  dungs 
regularly. 

Be  careful  not  to  overfeed  him  on  his  recovery:  let 
his  diet  be  light,  feeds  fmall,  and  increafed  by  degrees 
as  he  gets  ftrength;  for,  by  overfeeding,  horfes  have 
frequent  relapfes  or  great  furfeits,  which  are  always 
difficult  of  cure. 

If  this  fever  fhould.be  brought  to  intermit,  or  prove 
of  the  intermitting  kind,  immediately  after  the  lit  is 
over  give  an  ounce  of  Jefuit’s  bark,  and  repeat  it  every 
fix  hours  till  the  horfe  has  taken  four  or  fix  ounces  : 
fhould  eruptions  or  fwellings  appear,  they  ought  to.be 
encouraged;  for  they  are  good  fymptoms  at  the  decline 
of  a  fever,  denote  a  termination  of  the  diftemper,  and 
that  no  further  medicines  are  wanted. 

The  true  reafons,  perhaps,  why  fo  many  horfes  mif- 
carry  in  fevers,  are,  that  their  mailers,  or  dodlors,  will 
not  wait  with  patience,  and  let  nature  have  fair  play  : 
that  they  generally  negleft  bleeding  fufficiently  at  firfl; 
and  are  conftantly  forcing  down  fugar-fops,  or  other 
food,  in  a  horn,  as  if  a  horfe  mull  be  ftarved  in  a  few 
days  if  lie  did  not  eat  :  then  they  ply  him  twice  or 
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thrice  a-day  with  hot  medicines  and  fpirituous  drinks.  Fevers ru 


which  (excepting  a  very  few  cafes)  mud  be  extremely  _ 

pernicious  to  a  horfe,  whofe  diet  is  naturally  fimple, 
and  whofe  ftomach  and  blood,  unaccuftorned  to  fuch 
heating  medicines,  muft  be  greatly  injin  ed,  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  are  often  inflamed  by  fuch  treatment. 

Dilute  the  blood  with  plenty  of  water,  or  white 
drink  ;  let  his  diet  be  warm  bran-mafhes,  and  his  bay 
fprinkled.  Should  the  fever  rife,  which  will  be  known 
by  tlie  fymptoms  above  deferibed,  give  him  an  ounce 
of  nitre  thrice  a-day  in  his  water,  or  made  up  in  a  ball 
with  honey.  Let  his  body  be  kept  cool  and  open,  with 
the  opening  drink,  given  twice  or  thrice  a-week  ;  or 
an  ounce  of  fait  of  tartar  may  be  given  every,  day, 
dilfolved  in  his  water,  for  that  purpofe,  omitting 
then  the  nitre.  After  a  week’s  treatment  in  this 
manner,  the  cordial  ball  may  be  given  once  or  twice 
a-day,  with  an  infuflon  of  liquorice-root  fweetened 
with  honey;  to  which  maybe  added  when  the  phlegm 
is  tough,  or  cough  dry  and  bulky,  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  liniced  or  fallad  oil,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  oxy- 
mel  fquills. 

The  following  cooling  purge  is  very  proper  to  give 
at  the  decline  of  the  diftemper,  and  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times. 

Take  two  ounces  of  fenna,  anifeed  and  fennel  brui- 
fed  each  half  an  ounce  :  fait  of  tartar  three  drams; 
let  them  infnfe  two  hours  in  a  pint  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter;  flrain  off,  and  diffolve  in  it  three  ounces  of 
Glauber’s  fait,  and  two  of  cream  of  tartar  ;  give 
for  a  dofe  in  the  morning. 

This  purge  generally  works  before  night  very  gen¬ 
tly ;  and  in  fevers,  and  all  inflammatory  diforders,  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  any  other  phyfic. 

Before  we  clofe  this  fedlion  on  fevers,  it  may  be  no 
improper  hint  to  the  curious,  to  take  notice,  that  a 
horfe’s  pulfe  fhould  more  particularly  be  attended  to 
than  is  cuftomary,  as  a  proper  eftimate  may  thereby  be 
made  both  of  the  degree  and  violence  of  the  fever  pre- 
fent,  by  obferving  the  rapidity  of  the  blood’s  motion, 
and  the  force  that  the  heart  and  arteries  labour  with 
to  propel  it  round.  The  higheft  calculation  that  has 
been  made  of  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  in  a  healthy 
horfe,  is,  that  it  beats  about  40  ftrokes  in  a  minute 
fo  that  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  above  this  num¬ 
ber,  the  fever  is  rifing,  and  if  farther  increafed  to  above 
50  the  fever  is  very  high- 

How  often  the  pulfe  beats  in  a  minute  may  eafily 
be  difeovered  by  meafuring  the  time  with  a  Hop- 
watch  or  minute  fand-glafs,  while  your  hand  is  laid 
on  the  horfe’s  near  fide,  or  your  fingers  on  any  artery: 
thofe  which  run  up  on  each  fide  the  neck  are  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  fetn  beating,  as  well  as  felt,  a  little  above 
the  cheft  ;  and  one  withinftde  each  leg  may  be  traced' 
with  the  finger. 

A  due  attention  to  the  pulfe  is  fo  important  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  in  fevers, 
that  it  would  appear  amazing  it  has  fo  much  been  ne¬ 
glected,  if  one  did  not  recollect,  that  the  generality  of 
farriers  are  fo  egregioufly  ignorant,  that  they  have  no 
manner  of  conception  of  the  blood’s  circulation,  nor  ii> 
general  have  they  ability  enough  to  diftinguifh  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  artery  and  a  vein. — With  fuch 
pretty  guardians  do  we  intruft  the  healths  and  lives  of 
the  moil  valuable  of  animals  I 
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pluvify,  Sect.  IX.  Of  a  pleurify ,  and  an  Inflammation  of 

Ini  mm  a-  ^  ]^unnS  &Cm 

ticiofthe  * 

^C'  t.  These  diforders  have  fcarce  been  mentioned  by 
■any  writer  on  farriery  before  Mr  Gibfon;  who,  by  fre¬ 
quently  examining  the  carcafes  of  dead  horfes,  found 
them  fubjed  to  the  different  kinds  of  inflammations 
•here  defcribed. 

In  order  to  difcinguifh  thefe  diforders  from  others, 
■we  {hall  defer  ibe  the  fymptoms  in  Mr  Gibfon’s  own 
words. 

“  A  pleurify,  then,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  ;  and  a  peripneamony,  which  is  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  ;  have  fymptoms  very  much  alike  ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  in  a  pleurify  a  horfe 
(hows  great  uneafinefs,  and  fhifts  about  from  place  to 
place  ;  the  fever,  which* at  firft  is  moderate,  rifes  fud- 
denly  very  high  ;  in  the  beginning  he  often  drives  to 
lie  down,  but  darts  up  again  immediately,  and  fre¬ 
quently  turns  his  head  towards  the  affeded  fide,  which 
has  caufed  many  to  miftake  a  pleuritic  diforder  for  the 
gripes,  this  fign  being  common  to  both,  though  with 
this  difference  :  in  the  gripes,  a  horfe  frequently  lies 
down  and  rolls  ;  and,  when  they  are  violent,  he  will 
alfo  have  convuliive  twitches,  his  eyes  being  turned  up, 
and  his  limbs  dretched  out,  as  if  he  were  dying  ;  his 
ears  and  feet  are  fometimes  occaiionally  hot,  and  fome- 
times  as  cold  as  ice  ;  he  falls  into  profufe  fweats,  and 
then  into  cold  damps  ;  drives  often  to  dale  and  dung, 
but  with  great  pain  and  difficulty  ;  which  fymptoms 
generally  continue  till  he  has  fome  relief :  but,  in  a 
pleurify,  a  horfe’s  ears  and  feet  are  always  burning 
hot,  his  mouth  parched  and  dry,  his  pulfe  hard  and 
quick  :  even  fometimes,  when  he  is  nigh  dying,  his 
fever  is  continued  and  increafing ;  and  though  in  the 
beginning  lie  makes  many  motions  to  lie  down,  yet  af¬ 
terwards  he  reins  back  as  far  as  his  collar  will  permit, 
and  makes  not  the  lead  offer  to  change  his  podure, 
but  dands  panting  with  fhort  dops,  and  a  difpofition 
to  cough,  till  he  has  fome  relief,  or  drops  down. 

“  In  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  feveral  of  the 
fymptoms  are  the  fame  ;  only  in  the  beginning  he  is 
lefs  adive,  and  never  offers  to  lie  down  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  ficknefs  ;  his  fever  is  drong,  breath¬ 
ing  difficult,  and  attended  with  a  fhort  cough  :  and 
whereas,  in  a  pleurify,  a  horfe’s  mouth  is  generally 
parched  and  dry  ;  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
when  a  hoife’s  mouth  is  open,  a  ropy  dime  will  run 
out  in  abundance  ,*  lie  gleets  alfo  at  the  nofe  a  reddifh 
or  yellowifli  water,  which  dicks  like  glue  to  the  infide 
of  his  nodrils. 

“  In  a  pleurify,  a  horfe  heaves  and  works  violently 
at  his  flanks,  with  great  redleffnefs,  and  for  the  mod 
part  his  belly  is  tucked  up:  but  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  he  always  diows  fulnefs  ;  the  working  of 
his  flanks  is  regular,  except  after  drinking  and  finding 
his  podure  ;  and  his  ears  and  feet  are  for  the  mod  part 
cold,  and  often  in  damp  fweats.” 

2.  The  cure  of  both  thefe  diforders  is  the  fame.  In 
the  beginning  a  drong  horfe  may  lofe  three  quarts  of 
blood,  the  next  day  two  quarts  more  ;  and,  if  fymp¬ 
toms  do  not  abate,  the  bleedings  mud  be  repeated,  a 
quart  at  a  time  ;  for  it  is  fpeedy,  large,  and  quick- re¬ 
peated  bleedings  that  are  in  thefe  cafes  chiefly  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  But  if  a  horfe  has  had  any  previous  weak- 
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nefs,  or  is  old,  you  mud  bleed  him  in  lefs  quantities,  Pleurify, 
and  oftener.  Mr  Gibfon  recommends  rowels  on  each 
dde  the  bread,  and  one  on  the  belly  ;  and  a  blidering  Lung8j 
ointment  to  be  rubbed  all  over  his  brifket  upon  the 
foremod  ribs. 

The  diet  and  medicines  fhould  be  both  cooling,  at¬ 
tenuating,  relaxing,  and  diluting.  After  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  bleeding,  therefore,  Mr  Taplin  *  direds  “  to  *  Oe ntle- 
have  ready  fome  bran  and  very  fweet  hay  cut  fmali,  and 
fealded  together  ;  which  place  hot  in  the  manger,  that tory,?, 
the  fumes  may  be  imbibed  as  an  internal  fomentation 
to  relax  the  rigidity  of  the  glands,  and  excite  a  dif- 
charge  from  the  nodrils  fo  foon  as  poffible.  The  very 
nature  of  this  Cafe,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  horfe 
is  expofed,  diffidently  point  out  the  propriety  and  con- 
fidency  of  exerting  all  poffible  alacrity  to  obtain  relief, 
or  counteract  the  difeafe  in  its  fird  fiage  :  therefore  let 
the  fumigation  of  fealded  bran  and  hay  be  repeated 
every  four  or  five  hours,  and  the  following  decoction 
prepared  without  delay : 

"  Phare  barley,  raifins  fplit,  and  Turkey  figs  diced, 
each  fix  ounces;  dick  liquorice  bruifed,  two  oun¬ 
ces.  Boil  thefe  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  reduced 
to  three  quarts  ;  drain  off ;  and,  while  hot,  dir  in 
one  pound  of  honey,  and,  when  cold,  a  pint  of 
didilled  vinegar ;  giving  an  ounce  of  nitre  in  a 
pint  of  this  decoction  every  four,  five,  or  fix 
hours,  according  to  the  date  and  inveteracy  of  the 
difeafe. 

If  relief  is  not  obtained  fo  foon  as  expected,  and 
the  horfe  is  codive,  give  a  glydef,  writh 

u  Two  quarts  of  common  gruel ;  coarfe  fugar  fix 
ounces  ;  Glauber  falts  four  ounces  ;  t incture  of 
jalap  two  ounces;  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  olive 
oil.  This  mud  be  repeated  every  24  hours,  or  of¬ 
tener,  if  neceffary. 

“  Should  the  fymptoms  dill  continue  violent,  with¬ 
out  difeovering  any  figns  of  abatement  ;  after  waiting 
a  proper  time  for  the  effect  of  previous  adminidrations, 
let  the  bleeding  be  repeated,  in  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  urgency  of  fymptoms,  continuing  the  decoction 
and  nitre  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  repeating  the 
glyder  if  plentiful  evacuations  have  not  been  obtained 
by  the  former  injection. 

“  The  diluting  drink,  before  preferibed,  is  introdu¬ 
ced  here  in  preference  to  a  ball,  that  its  medicinal  effi¬ 
cacy  may  be  expeditioufly  conveyed  to  the  feat  of  dif¬ 
eafe.  So  foon  as  the  wifhed-for  advantages  are  obfer- 
ved,  and  the  predominant  and  dangerous  fymptoms  be¬ 
gin  to  fubfide,  when  he  labours  lefs  in  refpiration,  is 
brilker  in  appearance,  heaves  lefs  in  the  flank,  dungs 
frequently,  dales  freely,  runs  at  the  nofe,  eats  his  warm 
malhes  of  fealded  bran,  with  four  ounces  of  honey  to 
each,  and  will  drink  thin  gruel  for  his  common  drink 
(in  each  draught  of  which  fhould  be  diffolved  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  cream  of  tartar)  ;  in  fhort,  fo  foon  as  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  danger  is  difpdled,  the  management  may 
be  the  fame  as  in  a  common  cold  ;  giving  one  of  the 
following  balls  every  morning  for  a  fortnight,  leaving 
off  the  mafhes  and  diluting  drink  by  degrees,  and  vary¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  treatment  ascircumdances  may  didate. 

“  Castile  foap,  fix  ounces;  gum  ammoniacum,  two 
ounces;  anife  and  cummin  feeds  (in  powder), 
each  four  ounces  ;  honey  diffident  to  form  the 
mafs,  which  divide  into  a  dozen  balls. 

Q^2  “  To 
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Pleurify,  “  To  prevent  any  ill  effects  that  may  arife  from  the 
bad  condition  of  the  matter  that  has  fo  long  overloaded 
JLungs,  &c. the  veffeIs  of  tllc  lungs,  fuch  as  the  formation  of  ul- 
cer3,  knots,  or  tubercles,  the  beft  method  will  be,  fo 
foon  as  the  horfe  (with  great  care,  gentle  exercife,  mo¬ 
derate  and  regular  feeding)  has  recovered  in  a  tolerable 
degree  his  natural  ftrength,  to  put  him  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentle  courfe  of  phylic ;  and  it  will  become 
more  immediately  neceffary,  where  the  horfe  bears  a- 
bout  him  remnants  of  the  diftemper,  either  in  a  gleet 
from  the  nofe,  rattling  in  his  throat,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  heaving  in  the  flanks. 

“  Socotorine  aloes  nine  drams;  rhubarb  and  jalap  ' 
each  a  dram  and  a  half ;  gum  ammoniacum, 
calomel,  and  ginger,  each  a  dram  ;  oil  of  juni¬ 
per  fixty  drops  ;  fvrup  of  buckthorn  fufficient  to 
make  a  ball. 

“  Six  clear  day  a  or  more,  if  the  horfe  is  weak,  ffiould 
be  allowed  between  each  dofe.” 

There  is  alfo  an  external  pleurify,  or  inflammation 
of  the  mufcles  between  the  ribs,  which,  when  not  pro¬ 
perly  treated,  proves  the  foundation  of  that  diforaer 
called  the  chejl-founder  ;  for  if  the  inflammation  is  not 
difperfed  in  time,  and  the  vifeid  blood  and  juices  fo 
attenuated  by  internal  medicines  that  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  is  obtained,  fuch  a  ftiffnefs  and  inactivity  will  re¬ 
main  on  thefe  parts,  as  will  not  eafily  be  removed, 
and  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  chejl- 
founder . 

The  figns  of  this  inflammation,  or  external  pleurify, 
are  a  ftiffnefs  of  the  body,  fhoulders,  and  fore-legs ; 
attended  fometimes  with  a  fhort  dry  cough,  and  a 
fhrinking  when  handled  in  thofe  parts. 

Bleeding,  foft  pedlorals,  attenuants,  andgentle  purges, 
are  the  internal  remedies  ;  and,  externally,  the  parts 
affected  may  be  bathed  with  equal  parts  of  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  and  ointment  of  marfh mallows  or  oil  of  ca¬ 
momile. 

Thefe  outward  inflammations  frequently  fall  into  the 
infide  of  the  fore-leg,  and  fometimes  near  the  fhoulder  ; 
forming  abfeeffes,  which  terminate  the  diforder. 

Si:ct.  X.  Of  a  Cough ,  and  Afthma . 

The  confequences  of  colds  negle&edor  injudicioufly 
treated,  are  fettled  habitual  coughs,  afthmas,  broken- 
\yind,  and  confumption. 

Of  coughs  two  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed.  The  one 
is  loofe,  almoft  continual,  and  increafing  to  violence 
upon  the  leaft  motion  :  the  other  is  a  fhort  dry  cough, 
preceded  by  a  hufky  hollow  kind  of  wheezing,  as  if 
refpiration  was  obftru&ed  by  fragments  of  hay  or  corn 
retained  in  the  paffage.  This  laft  is  the  kind  of 
cough  called  ajlhma  by  moil  writers,  and  for  which 
mercurial  purges  have  been  recommended.  Thefe, 
however,  Mr  Taplin  obferves,  may  perhaps  be  exhibi¬ 
ted  with  more  propriety  after  the  adminiftration  of  a 
?  courfe  of  the  following  balls,  fhould  they  fail  in  the  de¬ 
fied  effe&.  Bleeding  muft  be  firft  performed,  and  oc- 
cafionally  repeated  in  fmall  quantities,  till  the  glandular 
inflammation  and  irritability  are  allayed,  and  the  blood 
fo  attenuated  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  nitre,  as  to 
render  the  circulation  free  through  the  finer  veffels  of 
the  lungs,  from  the  obftru&ions  in  which  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  proceed.  Bleeding  having  taken  place  with  the 
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neceffary  circumfpeclion  as  to  quantity,  let  the  two  Cowhand 
ounces  of  nitre  be  given  punctually  every  night  and  Afthma. 
morning  in  the  water,  as  particularized  under  the  ar- 
tide  Colds ,  continuing  one  of  the  following  balls  every 
morning  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  that  a  fair  and 
decifive  trial  may  be  obtained. 

Detergent  Peftoral  Ball. — Take  of  Caftile  foap,  anr- 
feed,  and  liquorice  powders,  each  five  ounces 
Barbadoes  tar,  fix  ounces ;  gum  ammoniacum, 
three  ounces;  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce;  honey 
(if  required)  to  make  a  mafs;  which  diyide  into  a 
dozen  balls. 

If  there  fhould  appear  no  abatement  of  the  fymp- 
toms  after  the  above  trial,  bleeding  muft  be  repeated, 
and  mercurials  had  recourfe  to.  Mr  Taplin  advifes 
“  two  dofes  of  mercurial  phyfic  to  be  given  eight  days 
apart,  and  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  dram  and  a 
half  of  calomel  to  either  of  the  purging  balls  (under  the 
articles  of  purging)  beft  calculated  for  the  horfe’s 
ftrength  and  condition.  After  which  repeat  the  above 
peddoral  balls,  with  the  addition  of  gum  myrrh,  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Venice  turpentine,  each  two  ounces  ;  divi¬ 
ding  the  mafs  into  balls  of  two  ounces  each,  repeating 
them  every  morning  till  the  above  proportion  (with 
thefe  additions)  are  totally  confumed.” 

The  other  kind,  or  that  long  loud  hollow  cougli 
which  is  almoft  inceffant,  and  continually  increafing 
upon  the  leaft  hurry  in  exercife,  proceeds  equally  from 
irritability  and  the  a&ion  of  the  ftimy  mucus  upon  the 
glands  in  refpiration,  as  well  as  the  vifeidity  and  ftug- 
gifh  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  finer  paffages  ; 
but  yields  to  remedies  with  much  lefs  difficulty  than  the 
afthmatic.  In  this  cafe,  as  in  the  other,  bleeding  muft 
bepremifed,  and  followed  by  a  mail)  compounded  of  equal 
parts  of  bran  and  oats,  into  which  muft  be  ftirred  and 
diffolved,  while  hot,  honey  four  ounces.  This  mafh 
muft  be  repeated,  with  two  ounces  of  nitre  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  without  intermiffion,  every  night  and  morning  ;  gi- 
ving  alfo  every  morning  the  following  ball,  being  an 
improvement  by  Mr  Taplin  upon  the  cordial  hall  of 
Biaken. 

Take  Turkey  figs,  Spanifh  liquorice,  anifeed,  and 
liquorice  powders,  each  four  ounces ;  carraway 
feeds,  elecampane,  and  anifated  balfam,  each  two 
ounces;  faffron,  ginger  (in  powder),  and  oil  of 
anifeed,  each  fix  drachms ;  honey  fufficient  to 
form  the  mafs;  and  divide  into  twelve  balls;  of 
which  let  one  be  given  every  morning. 

The  figs  and  faffron  are  to  be  beat  to  a  pafte  in  the 
mortar  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  the  other 
articles,  the  Spanifh  liquorice  is  to  be  foftened  over 
the  fire  by  boiling  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpving- water, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  mixed  in  a  proper 
manner.  “  Thefe  balls  (fays  our  author)  are  power¬ 
fully  ce-rdial  and  reftorative  ;  they  promote  glandular 
excretion,  warm  and  ftimulate  the  ftomach  to  the  ex- 
pulffon  of  wind,  enliven  the  circulation,  and  invigorate 
the  whole  frame,  as  has  been  fufficiently  afeertained  by 
their  inftantaneous  effe<ft  in  the  chafe,  where  their  ex¬ 
cellence  has  been  repeatedly  eftablifhed  ;  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  deep  fwampy  countries,  when,  after  a  fevere 
burft,  or  a  repetition  of  ftrong  leaps,  the  horfe  has  been 
fo  off  his  wind,  or  in  fa&,  nature  fo  exhaufted,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  proceed  a  ftroke  farther  ;  the  immediate 
adminiftrationof  a  fingle  ball  has  not  only  afforded  in- 

ilant 
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Broken  ftant  relief,  but  the  horfe  gone  through  the  day  with  his 
ufual  alacrity.” 

Before  clofing  this  fe&ion,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
obferve,  that  feme  young  liorfes  arve  fubjedt  to  coughs 
on  cutting  their  teeth  ;  their  eyes  alio  are  affetfled 
frorn  the  fame  caufe.  In  thefe  cafes,  always  bleed; 
and  if  the  cough  is  obftinate,  repeat  it,  and  give  warm 
mafhes  ;  which,  in  general,  are  alone  fufficient  to  re¬ 
move  this  complaint. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  a  Broken  Wind. 

This  diforder,  Mr  Gibfon  is  inclined  to  think,  fre¬ 
quently  originates  from  injudicious  or  halty  feeding  of 
young  horfes  for  fale  ;  by  vyliich  means  the  growth  of 
the  lungs,  and  all  the  contents  within  the  cheft,  are  fo 
increafed,  and  in  a  few  years  fo  preternaturally  enlar¬ 
ged,  that  the  cavity  of  the  cheft  is  not  capacious  enough 
for  them  to  expand  themfelves  in  and  perform  their 
fun&ions. 

A  narrow  contra&ed  cheft  with  large  lungs  may 
fometimes  naturally  be  the  caufe  of  this  diforder  :  and 
it  has  been  obferve d,  that  horfes  rifing  eight  years  old 
are  as  liable  to  this  diftemper,  as,  at  a  certain  period  of 
life,  men  are  to  fall  into  afthmas,  confumptions,  and 
chronic  difeafes. 

The  reafon  why  it  becomes  more  apparent  at  this 
age,  may  be,  that  a  horfe  comes  to  his  full  ftrength 
and  maturity  at  this  time  ;  at  fix,  he  commonly  finish¬ 
es  his  growth  in  height  ;  after  that  time  he  lets  down 
his  belly  and  fpreads,  and  all  his  parts  are  grown  to 
their  full  extent;  fo  that  the  preffure  on  the  lungs  and 
midriff  is  now  more  increafed. 

But  how  little  weight  foever  thefe  reafons  may  have, 
repeated  diffe&ions  have  given  ocular  proofs  of  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  largenefs,  not  only  of  the  lungs  of  broken- 
winded  horfes,  but  of  their  heart  and  its  bag,  and  of 
the  membrane  which  divides  the  cheft  ;  as  well  as  of 

remarkable  thinnefs  in  the  diaphragm  or  midriff. 
This  difproportion  has  been  obfervtd  to  be  fo  great, 
that  the  heart  and  lungs  have  been  almoft  of  twice 
their  natural  fize,  perfectly  found,  and  without  any 
ulceration  whatever,  or  any  defe£  in  the  wind- pipe  or 
its  glands.  Hence  it  appears,  that  this  enormous  fize  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  fpace  they  occupy,  by  hindering  the 
free  adion  of  the  midriff,  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  dif¬ 
order  :  and  as  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  was  found 
more  flefhy  than  ufual,  they  of  courfemuft  lofe  a  great 
deal  of  their  fpring  and  tone. 

Whoever  confiders  a  broken- wind  in  this  light,  muft 
own  that  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the  incurable  dif- 
tempers  of  horfes  ;  and  that  all  the  boafted  pretenfions 
to  cure  are  vain  and  frivolous,  fince  the  utmoft  fkill  can 
amount  to  no  more  than  now  and  then  palliating  the 
fymptoms,  and  mitigating  their  violence. 

We  fhall  therefore  only  lay  down  fuch  methods  as 
may  probably  prevent  this  diforder,  when  purfued  in 
time.  But  if  they  fhould  not  fucceed,  we  fhall  offer 
fome  remedies  and  rules  to  mitigate  its  force,  and  make 
a  horfe  as  ufeful  as  poflible  under  this  malady. 

It  is  ufual,  before  a  broken-wind  appears,  for  a  horfe 
to  have  a  dry  obftinate  cough,  without  any  vifible  fick- 
uefs  or  lofs  of  appetite;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a-dif- 
pofition  to  foul  feeding,  eating  the  litter,  and  drinking 
much  water. 

In  order,  then  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  this 
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diforder,  bleed  him,  and  give  him  the  mercurial  phyfic  Broken 
above  prescribed,  which  fiiould  be  repeated  two  or  three  W:nd- 
times.  — 

1  he  following  balls  are  then  to  be  taken  for  fome 
time,  which  have  been  found  extremely  efficacious  in 
removing  obftinate  coughs. 

Take  aurum  mofaicum,  finely  powdered,  eight  oun¬ 
ces;  myrrh  and  elecampane,  powdered,  each  four 
ounces  ;  anifeeds  and  bay-berries,  each  an  ounce  ; 
faffron,  half  an  ounce  ;  make  into  balls  with  oxy- 
mel  fquills. 

The  aurum  mofaicum  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  quick- 
friver,  tin,  fal  ammoniac,  and  fulphur.  We  give  this 
medicine  as  ftrongly  recommended  by  Mr  Gibfon;  but 
how  far  the  aurum  mofaicum  may  contribute  to  its  ef¬ 
ficacy,  may  perhaps  juft ly  be  difputed:  as  a  fubftitute 
in  its  room,  therefore,  for  this  purpofe,  we  recommend 
the  fame  quantity  of  powdered  fquills,  or  gum  ammo* 
niacum,  or  equal  parts  of  each. 

Broken-winded  horfes  fhould  eat  fparingly  of  hay, 
which  as  well  as  their  corn  may  be  wetted  with  cham¬ 
ber  lye,  or  fair  water ;  as  this  will  make  them  lefs  cra¬ 
ving  after  water. 

The  volatile  falts  in  the  urine  may  make  it  prefer¬ 
able  to  water,  and  may  be  the  reafon  why  garlic  is 
found  lb  efficacious  in  thefe  cafes  ;  two  or  three  cloves 
given  at  a  time  in  a  feed,  or  three  ounces  of  garlic 
bruifed,  and  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water,  and 
given  every  other  morning  for  a  fortnight,  having  been 
found  very  ferviceable  ;  for  by  warming  and  ftimula- 
ting  the  folids,  and  diffolving  the  tenacious  juices  which 
choke  up  the  veffels  of  the  lungs,  thefe  complaints  are 
greatly  relieved. 

Careful  feeding  and  moderate  exercife  has  greatly 
relieved  broken-winded  horfes. 

.  Horfes  fent  to  grafs  in  order  to  be  cured  of  an  oh- 
ftinate  dough,  have  often  returned  completely  broken- 
winded,  where  the  pafture  has  been  rich  and  fucculent, 
fo  that  they  have  had  their  bellies  conftantly  full.  As 
the  ill  confequences  therefore  are  obvious,  where  you 
have  not  the  eonvcniency  of  turning  out  your  horfe 
for  a  conftancy,  you  may  foil  him  for  a  month  or 
two  with  young  green  barley,  tares,  or  any  other  young 
herbage. 

To  purfive  thick-winded  horfes,  Barbadoes  and 
common  tar  have  often  been  given  with  fuccefs,  to  the 
quantity  of  two  fpoonfuls,  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  diffolved  in  warm  ale,  and  given  falling  two  or 
three  times  a-week,  efpecially  thofe  days  you  hunt  or 
travel. 

But  in  order  to  make  all  thefe  forts  of  horfes  of  any 
real  fervice  to  you,  the  grand  point  is  to  have  a  parti¬ 
cular  regard  to  their  diet,  obferving  a  juft  economy 
both  in  that  and  their  exercife;  giving  but  a  moderate 
quantity  of  ha} ,  corn,  or  water,  at  a  time,  and  moift- 
ening  the  former,  to  prevent  their  requiring  too  much 
of  the  latter,  and  never  exercifing  them  but  with  mo¬ 
deration,  as  has  before  been  obferved.  The  following 
alterative  ball  may  be  given  once  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks;  and  as  it  operates  very  gently,  and  requires  no 
confinement  but  on  thofe  days  it  is  given  (when  warm 
meat  and  water  are  neceffary ),  it  may  be  continued  for 
two  or  three  months. 

Take  focotorine  aloes  fix  drams;  myrrh,  galbanum, 
and  ammoniac um,  of  each  two  drams;  bay-ber¬ 
ries- 
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EnF-en  ncs  half  an  ounce:  make  into  a  ball  with  a  fpoon- 

W  nd.  ful  of  oil  of  amber,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of 

u*— y— fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

Mr  Tapi  in  ridicules  the  idea  of  overgrown  lungs, 
and  fuggefts  the  following  as  grounds  of  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  opinion  concerning  the  fource  of  this  difeafe. 

“  Wliether  horfes  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
full  or  foul  feeding,  with  a  very  trifling  portion  of  ex- 
ercife,  and  without  any  internal  cleanfing  from  evacu¬ 
ations,  compulfively  obtained  by  purgatives  or  diure¬ 
tics,  may  not  conftantly  engender  a  quantity  of  vifcid, 
tough,  phlegmatic,  matter  ;  which  accumulating  by 
flow  degrees,  may  fo  clog  and  fill  up  fome  of  that  in¬ 
finity  of  minute  pafTages  with  which  the  lungs  are 
known  to  abound,  as  probably  to  obftruft  the  air  vef- 
fels  in  their  neceflary  expan Gon  for  the  office  of  refpi- 
ration  ?  And  whether  this  very  probable  obftru&ion 
or  partial  fupprefiion  may  not  in  hidden,  hafly,  and 
long  continued  exertions,  rupture  others,  and  by  fuch 
local  deficiency  aiTeft  the  elafticity  of  the  whole?  The 
probability,  and  indeed  great  appearance  of  this  pro- 
grefs,  has  ever  influenced  me  moil  forcibly  to  believe, 
that  fuch  obftru&ions  once  formed,  the  evil  accumu¬ 
lates,  till  a  multiplicity  of  the  veffels  become  imper¬ 
vious,  and  tender  the  lungs,  by  their  conftant  accumu¬ 
lation  and  diflention,  too.  rigid  for  the  great  and  ne- 
ceffary  purpofe  of  refpiration.” 

That  fueh  a  defeft  may  fometimes  occur,  as  a  cheft 
too  narrow  for  lungs  of  an  uncommon  extenfion,  that 
conflitute  naturally  what  are  called  thick- winded  horfes , 
our  author  does  not  deny:  in  which  cafes,  it  is  agreed, 
there  is  no  hope  of  a  cure,  nor  fcareely  of  any  allevia¬ 
tion.  But  he  will  by  no  means  admit  the  above  de¬ 
formity  to  be  a  cafe  of  common  occurrence,  .far  lefs 
that  it  is  the  univerfal  or  even  the  mofl  ordinary  caufe 
of  broken  wind. 

“  It  cannot  but  be  obferved  (fays he)  what  an  anxious 
clcfire  a  broken-winded  horfe  always  difplays  to  obtain 
water  ;  a  felf-evident  convidlion  he  is  rendered  uneafy 
by  fome  glutinous  adhelive  internal  fubbance,  that  in- 
ilin6t  alone  prompts  the  animal  to.  expedl  drinking 
may  wafli  away:  on  the  contrary,  if,  as  Bartlet  and 
Gibfon  fuppofe,  ‘  the  lungs  are  too  large  for  the  cheft,’ 
every  thing  that  increafes  the  hulk  of  the  abdomen  or 
vifcera  (and  confequently  the  preflure  upon,  the  dia¬ 
phragm)  mud  increafe  the  difquietude,  which  is  natural 
to  believe  from  the  fagacity  of  animals  in  other  in- 
dances,  they  would  in  this  mod  carefully  avoid. 

Mr  Tapi  in  therefore  concludes,  that  if  his  hypothe¬ 
cs  is  founded  in  fadf  (which  circumdances  will  not  al¬ 
low  him  the  leadreafon  to  doubt),  a  cure  may  certain¬ 
ly  be  expected,  provided  the  attempt  is  made  upon  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  difeafe  ;  though,  he  does  not 
hold  out  the  probability  where  the  original  caufe  has 
been  of  long  danding,  and  no  attempts  made  to  re¬ 
lieve.  . 

Tn  attempting  the  cure,  the  natural  and  oovious  in¬ 
dications  are,  To  promote  the  neceflary  evacuations  in 
the  firft  indance,  to  attenuate  the  vifcidity  of  the  glu¬ 
tinous  ob dru6led  matter,  and  to  deterge  the  pafTages 
by  a  dimulation  of  the  folids.  Bleeding  is  therefore 
the  fird  mcafure  ;  and  it  ought  to  be.  repeated  at  pro¬ 
per  intervals  in  moderate  quantities,  till  diverted  of  the 
coat  of  fizeltad  livid  appearance  that  are  certain  figns 
cf  the  lungs  being  obftru&ed  either  by  vifcidity  or  in- 
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flammation.  After  bleeding,  the  hotfc  mud  go  thro’  Confomp- 
a  regular  courfe  of  the  mild  purging  balls  prelcnbed  t  _  ^ 

after  recovery  from  pleurefy*  They  are  (lightly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  mercurial  particles,  and  blended  with 
the  gums  form  a  mod  excellent  medicine  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe.  In  three  days  after  the  operation  of  the  third 
dofe,  Mr  Tapi  in  direds  to  begin  upon  the  following 
detergent  balfamics,  and  continue  to  give  one  ball 
every  morning,  fo  long  as  may  be  thought  neceflary 
to  form  a  fair  opinion  whether  the  advantage  is  gained 
or  relief  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Take  of  the  bed  white  foap  eight  ounces;  gum 
guaiacum  and  ammoniacum,  each  three  ounces  ; 
myrrh  and  Benjamin,  anifeed  and  liquorice,  eacli 
two  ounces  ;  balfam  of  Peru,  Tolu,  and  oil  of  a- 
nifeed,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  Barbadoes  tar  fufli- 
cient  to  make  a  mafs,  which  divide  into  twenty 
halls. 

It  is  neceflary  to  be  dridlly  obferved,  that  during 
this  courfe  hay  and  water  are  to  be  difpenfed  with  a 
very  fparing  hand,  fo  as  to  prevent  too  great  an  accu¬ 
mulation  in  the  domach  or  intebines,  that  an  obferva- 
tion  maybe  made  with  the  greateft  certainty,  whether 
any  hopes  of  fuccefs  from  medicine  may  be  juftly  en¬ 
tertained  ;  if  not,  farther  expence  will  be  unadvifable, 
as  it  will  appear,  after  fuch  trial,  an  incurable  malady 
at  all  events,  and  only  fufceptible  of  palliation. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  a  Confumption . 

When  a  confumption  proceeds  from  a  defeat  in  a 
horfe’s  lungs  or  any  principal  bowel,  the  eyes  look 
dull;  the  ears  and  feet  are  modly  hot;  he  coughs  fharply 
by  fits  ;  fneezes  much,  and  frequently  groans  with  it; 
his  flanks  have  a  quick  motion  :  he  gleets  often  at  the 
nofe,  and  fometimes  throws  out  a  yellow ifh  curdled 
matter;  and  he  lias  little  appetite  to  hay,  but  will  eat 
corn,  after  which  he  generally  grows  hot. 

As  to  the  cute,  one  of  the  principal  things  is  bleed¬ 
ing  in  fmall  quantities  (a  pint,  or  pint  and  half,  from 
fome  horfes  is  fufficient),  which  fhould  be  repeated  as 
often  as  the  breath  is  more  than  ordinarily  opprefied. 
Pectorals  may  be  given  to  palliate  prefent  fymptoms  ; 
but  as  difle&ions  have  difeovered  both  the  glands  of 
the  lungs  and  mefentery  to  be  fwelled,  and  often  indu¬ 
rated,  the  whole  flrefs  lies  on  mercurial  purges,  and 
the  following  ponderous  alteratives,  given  interme¬ 
diately. 

Take  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony,  one 
pound,  powdered  very  fine,  and  add  the  fame 
quantity  of  gum  guiacum  and  nitre;  give  the  horfe 
an  ounee  of  this  powder  twice  A-day}  wetting  his 
feeds. 

The  fpring-grafs  is  often  extremely  ferviceable;  but 
the  fait  maflies  are  to  he  preferred,  and  to  be  more 
depended  on  than  medicines  ;  for  great  alterations  are 
thereby  made  in  the  blood  and  juices,  and  no  fmall  be¬ 
nefit  arifes  from  opCn  air  and  proper  exercife. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  Apoplexy  or  Staggers ,  Lethargy > 
Epilepfy ,  and  Palfy. 

Farriers  generally  include  all  dibempers  of  the 
head  under  two  denominations,  viz.  flaggers  and  consul- 
Jtons ,  wherein  they  always  fuppofe  the  head  primarily 
affected.  But  in  treating  thefe  diforder^  we  will  di- 

ftinguifh 
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j>oplexy,  ftinguifli  between  tbofe  that  are  peculiar  to  the  head, 
fthargy,  as  iiav{ng  their  fource originally  thence;  and  thofe  that 
^  are  only  concomitants  of  fome  other  difeafe. 

In  an  apoplexy  a  horfe  drops  down  fuddenly,  with¬ 
out  other  fenfe  or  motion  than  a  working  at  his  flanks. 

The  previous  fymptoms  are,  drowfinefs ;  watery 
eyes,  fomewliat  full  and  inflamed;  a  difpofition  to  reel; 
feeblenefs;  a  bad  appetite;  the  head  almoft  conftantly 
hanging,  cr  refting  on  the  manger ;  fometimes  with 
little  or  no  fever,  and  fcarce  any  alteration  in  the  dung 
or  urine ;  the  horfe  is  iometimes  difpofed  to  rear  up, 
and  apt  to  fall  back  when  handled  about  the  head  ; 
which  is  often  the  cafe  with  young  horfes,  to  which  it 
does  not  fuddenly  prove  mortal,  but  with  proper  help 
they  may  fometimes  recover.  If  the  apoplexy  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  wounds  or  blows  on  the  head,  or  matter  on 
the  brain  ;  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  the  horfe  will 
be  frantic  by  flts,  efpecially  after  his  feeds,  fo  as  to 
ftart  and  fly  at  every  thing.  Thefe  cafes  feldom  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  perfedl  recovery  ;  and  when  horfes  fall  down 
fuddenly,  and  work  violently  at  their  flanks,  without 
any  ability  to  rife  after  a  plentiful  bleeding,  they  fel¬ 
dom  recover. 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  empty  the  veffels  as  fpee- 
dilyas  poffible,  by  ftriking  the  veins  in  feveral  parts  at 
once,  bleeding  to  four  or  five  quarts  ;  and  to  raife  up 
the  horfe \s  head  and  flioulders,  fupporting  them  with 
plenty  of  ftraw.  If  he  furvives  the  fit,  cut  feveral 
rowels:  give  him  night  and  morning  glyflers  prepared 
with  a  llrong  deco&ion  of  fenna  and  fait,  or  the  pur¬ 
ging  glyfler  mentioned  in  the  dire&ions  ;  blow  once 
a  day  up  his  noftiils  a  dram  of  powder  of  afarabacca, 
which  will  promote  a  great  difeharge  ;  afterwards  two 
or  three  aloetic  purges  fhould  be  given  ;  and  to  fecure 
him  from  a  relapfe,  by  attenuating  and  thinning  his 
blood,  give  him  an  ounce  of  equal  parts  of  antimony 
and  crocus  metallorum  for  a  month  ;  or,  which  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  the  fame  quantity  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  and 
gum  guaiacum. 

If  the  fit  proceeds  only  from  fulnefs  of  blood,  high 
feeding,  and  want  of  fuflicient  exercife,  or  a  fi^y  blood 
(which  is  often  the  cafe  with  young  horfes,  who  though 
they  reel,  flagger,  and  fometimes  fuddenly  fall  down, 
yet  are  eafily  cured  by  the  above  method),  an  opening 
diet  with  fealded  bran  and  barley  will  be  neceffaiy  for 
fome  time;  and  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated  in  fmall 
quantities. 

As  to  the  other  diforders  of  the  head,  fuch  as  le¬ 
thargy  or  fleepingevil,  epilepfy  or  falling- ficknefs,  ver¬ 
tigo,  frenzy ,  and  madnefs,  convulflons,  and  paralytical 
diforders,  as  they  are  molt  of  them  to  be  treated  as  the 
apoplexy  and  epilepfy,  by  bleeding  and  evacuations, 
with  the  alteratives  there  dire&ed,  we  fhall  wave  treat¬ 
ing  of  them  feparately  ;  but  mention  fome  particular 
rules  to  diftinguilh  them,  according  to  the  plan  we  laid 
down ;  and  then  offer  fome  general  remedies  for  the 
veral  purpofes. 

In  an  epilepfy  or  falling  ficknefs,  the  horfe  reels  and 
flaggers,  his  eyes  are  fixed  in  his  head,  he  has  no  fenfe 
of  what  he  is  doing,  he  ftales  and  dungs  infenfibly,  he 
runs  round  and  falls  fuddenly;  fometimes  he  is  immove¬ 
able,  with  his  legs  firetehed  out  [as  ’if  he  was  dead, 
except  only  a  quick  motion  of  his  heart  and  lungs, 
which  caufes  a  violent  working ef  his  flanks;  fometimes 
he  has  involuntary  motions,  and  fhakirg  of  his  limbs, 
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fo  ftrong,  that  he  has  not  only  beat  and  fpurned  Ins  Apoplexy, 
litter,  but  the  pavement  with  it  ;  and  with  thefe  altt  r- > 
nate  fymptoms  a  horfe  has  continued  more  than  three  « 

hours,  and  then  has  as  furprifmgly  recovered  :  at  the 
going  off  of  the  fit,  he  generally  foams  at  the  mouth, 
the  foam  being  white  and  dry,  like  what  comes  from  a 
healthful  horfe  when  he  champs  on  the  bit. 

But  in  all  kinds  of  gripes,  whether  they  proceed  from 
diforders  in  the  guts  or  retention  of  urine,  a  horfe  is 
often  up  and  down,  rolls  and  tumbles  about;  and  when 
he  goes  to  lie  down,  generally  makes  feveral  motions 
with  great  feeming  carefulnefs,  which  fhows  he  has  a 
fenfe  of  his’pain  ;  and  if  he  lies  firetehed  out  for  any 
time,  it  is  generally  but  for  a  fhort  {pace. 

Epilcpfies  and  convulfions  may  arife  from  blows  on 
the  head,  too  violent  exercife,  and  hard  ftraining;  and 
from  a  fulnefs  of  blood,  or  impoverifhed  blood,  and 
furfeits;  which  are  fome  of  the  caufes  that  denote  the 
original  diforder.  ^ 

In  lethargic  diforders,  the  horfe  generally  refts  his 
head  with  his  mouth  in  the  manger,  and  his  pole  often- 
reclined  to  one  fide;  he  wall  fhow  an  inclination  to  eat, 
but  generally  falls  afleep  with  his  food  in  his  mouth, 
and  he  frequently  fvvallows  it  whole  without  chewing: 
emollient  glyflers  are  extremely  neceffary  in  this  cafe, 
with  the  nervous  balls*  recommended  for  the  flaggers 
and  convulfions;  ftrong  purges  are  not  requifite,  nor 
muft  you  bleed  in  too  large  quantities,  uniefs  the  horfe 
be  young  and  lufty.  In  old  horfes,  rowels  and  large- 
evacuations  are  improper;  but  volatiles  of  all  kinds  are 
of  ule  when  they  can  be  afforded:.,  the  alterative  purge 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  fe&ion  may  be  given  and 
repeated  on  amendment. 

This  diftemper  is  to  be  cured  by  thefe  means,  if  the 
horfe  is  not  old  and  paft  his  vigour.  It  is  a  good  fign 
if  he  Has  a  tolerable  appetite,  and  drinks  freely  with¬ 
out  flabbering,  and  if  he  lies  down  and  rifeS  up  care¬ 
fully,  though  it  be  but  feldom. 

But  if  a  lethargic  horfe  does  not  lie  down  ;  if  he  is 
altogether  ftupid  and  carelefs,  and  takes  no  notice  of 
any  thing  that  comes  near  him  ;  if  he  dungs  and  ftales 
feldom,  and  even  while  he  deeps  and  dozes,  it  is  a  bad 
fign:  if  he  runs  at  the  nofe  thick  white  matter,  it  may 
relieve  him  ;  but  if  a  vifeid  gleet,  that  flicks  to  his 
noftrils  like  glue,  turn  to  a  profufe  running  of  ropy,, 
reddifh,  an$  greenifh  matter*  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a 
great  decay  of  nature,  and  that  it  will  prove  deadly. 

Young  horfes  from  four  to  fix  years,  are  very  fub- 
je£t  to  convulfions,  from  botts  in  the  fprrng ;  and  the 
large  coach  breed  more  than  the  faddle.  They  are 
feized  without  any  previous  notice  ;  and  if  botts  ancL. 
worms  are  difeovered  in  their  dung,  the  caufe  feems  to  • 
be  out  of  doubt,  more  efpecially  if  they  have  lately 
come  out  of  a  dealer’s  hands. 

When  this  convulfion  proceeds  from  a  diflempera-  - 
ture  of  the  midriff,  or  any  of  the  principal  bowels,  it  is 
to  be  diflinguiflved  from  botts  and  vermin  by  previous 
fymptoms  ;  the  horfe  falls  off  his  ftomach,  and  grows 
gradually  weak,  feeble,  and  difpirited,  in  his  work,  and 
turns  fhort-breathed  with  the  lead:  exercife. 

The  lively  deicription  of  that  univerfal  cramp  or  con¬ 
vulfion,  called  by  fome  the  flag-evil,  which  feizes  all  the 
mufcles  of  the  body  at  once,  and  locks  up  the  jaws,  fo 
that  it  is  impofiible  almoft  to  force  them  open,  we  finall 
give  in  Mr  Gibfon’s  own  words,  who  favs:  As  faon  as 
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Apoplexy,  the  horfe  is  feized,  his  head  is  raifed  with  his  nofe  to- 
JLethaigy,  warcjs  the  rack,  his  ears  pricked  up,  and  his  tail  cocked, 
i  . . .  ^  looking  with  tagerntfs  as  an  hungry  horfe  when  hay  is 
put  down  to  him,  01  like  a  high-fpirited  horfe  when  he 
is  put  upon  his  mettle  ;  infomuch,  that  thofe  v.'ho  are 
Grangers  to  fuch  things,  when  they  fee  a  horfe  Hand  in 
this  manner,  will  fcarce  believe  any  thing  of  confe- 
quence  ails  him  ;  but  they  are  foon  convinced,  when 
they  fee  other  fymptoms  come  on  apace,  and  that  his 
neck  grows  diff,  cramped,  and  almod  immoveable:  and 
if  a  horfe  in  this  condition  lives  a  few  days,  fevtral  knots 
will  arife  on  the  tendinous  parts  thereof,  and  all  the 
mufcles  both  before  and  behind  will  be  fo  much  pulled 
and  cramped,  and  fo  ftretched,  that  be  looks  as  if  he 
was  nailed  to  the  pavement,  with  his  legs  diff,  wide, 
and  ilradling;  his  fkin  is  drawn  fo  tight  on  all  parts  of 
the  body,  that  it  is  almod  impofiible  to  move  it ;  and  if 
trial  be  made  to  make  him  walk,  he  is  ready  to  fall  at 
every  Hep,  unlefs  he  be  carefully  fupported  ;  his  eyes 
are  fo  fixed  with  the  inadtion  of  the  mufcles,  as  give 
him  a  deaanefs  in  his  looks ;  he  fnorts  and  fneezes  of¬ 
ten,  pants  continually  with  fliortnefs  of  breath ;  and  this 
fymptom  increafes  continually  till  he  drops  down  dead  ; 
which  generally  happens  in  a  few  days,  unlefs  fome 
fudden  and  very  effectual  turn  can  be  given  to  the  dif- 
temper. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  horfe  fhould  firft  be  bled 
plentifully,  unlefs  he  is  low  in  flefh,  old,  or  lately 
come  off  any  hard  continued  duty  ;  theii  you  mull  be 
more  fparing  of  his  blood ;  afterwards  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ball : 

Take  afafetida  half  an  ounce,  Ruflia  caftor  powdered 
two  drams,  valerian  root  powdered  once  ounce  ; 
make  into  a  ball  with  honey  and  oil  of  amber. 

This  ball  may  be  given  twice  a-day  at  firfi  ;  and  then 
once,  wafhed  down  with  a  decodlion  of  mifletoe  or  va¬ 
lerian  fweetened  with  liquorice  or  honey  :  an  ounce  of 
afafetida  may  be  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  ftrong  coarfe 
linen  rag,  and  put  behind  his  grinders  to  champ  on. 

The  laxative  purges  and  emollient  glyflers  fhould  be 
given  intermediately  to  keep  the  body  open;  but  when 
the  former  balls  have  been  taken  a  week  or  ten  days, 
the  following  may  be  given  once  a-day  with  the  vale¬ 
rian  decodlion. 

Take  cinnabar  of  antimony  fix  drams;  afafetida 
half  an  ounce  ;  ariftolocliia,  myrrh,  and  bay -ber¬ 
ries,  of  each  two  drams  ;  make  into  a  ball  with 
treacle  and  oil  of  amber. 

This  is  the  mod  effedfual  method  of  treating  thefe 
diforders ;  but  when  they  are  fufpedltd  to  arife  from 
botts  and  worms,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  mercurial 
medicines  mull  lead  the  way,  thus  : 

Take  mercurius  dnlcis  and  philonium,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ;  make  into  a  ball  with  conferves  of  rofes, 
and  give  the  horfe  immediately  :  half  the  quantity 
may  be  repeated  in  four  or  five  days. 

The  following  infufion  fliould  then  be  given,  to  the 
quantity"  of  three  or  four  horns,  three  or  four  times  a- 
day,  till  the  fymptoms  abate;  when  the  above  nervous 
balls  may  be  continued  till  they  are  removed. 

Take  penny-royal  and  rue  of  each  two  large  hand¬ 
fuls,  camomile  flowers  one  handful,  afafetida  and 
caftor  of  each  half  an  ounce,  faffron  and  liquorice- 
root  diced  of  each  two  drams;  infufe  in  two 
N°  124. 
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quarts  of  boiling- water  ;  pour  off  from  the  ingre-  Apoplexy, 
clients  as  wanted.  lethargy, 

If  the  caitor  is  omitted,  add  an  ounce  of  afafetida.  .  *  ^  J 

The  following  ointment  may  be  rubbed  into  the 
cheeks,  temples,  neck,  (boulders,  fpine  of  the  back,  and 
loins,  and  wherever  there  is  the  greated  contractions 
and  diffnefs.  * 

Take  nerve  and  marflimallow  ointment  of  each  four 
ounces,  oil  of  amber  two  ounces,  with  a  fuffieient 
quantity  of  camphorate  fpir.it  of  wine  ;  make  a  li¬ 
niment. 

When  the  jaw's  are  fo  locked  up  that  medicines  can¬ 
not  be  given  by  the  mouth,  it  is  more  eligible  to  give 
them  by  way  of  glyfler  :  for  foicing  open  the  jaws  by 
violence  often  puts  a  horfe  into  fuch  agonies,  that  the 
fymptoms  are  thereby  increafed. 

In  this  cafe  alfo  he  muft  be  fupported  by  nourifhing 
glyders,  made  of  milk- pottage,  broths,  & c.  which  muit 
he  given  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  quarts  a-day  ; 
glyders  of  this  kind  will  be  retained,  andabforhed  into 
the  blood  ;  and  there  have  been  indances  of  horfes  thus 
fupported  for  three  weeks  together,  who  mud  otherwife 
have  perifhed. 

Mr  Gihfon  mentions  fome  extraordinary  indances  of 
fucctfs  in  cafes  of  this  fort  by  thefe  methods,  and  re¬ 
peated  frictions,  which  are  extremely  ferviceable  in  all 
convulfive  diforders,  and  often  prevent  their  being  jaw- 
fet ;  they  fliould  be  applied  with  unwearied  diligence 
every  two  or  three  hours,  wherever  any  diffnefs  or  con¬ 
tractions  in  the  mufcles  appear  ;  for  a  horfe  in  this 
condition  never  lies  down  till  they  are  in  fome  meafure 
removed. 

The  ufe  of  rowels  in  tliefe  cafes  is  generally  unfuc- 
cefsful,  the  fkin  being  fo  tenfe  and  tight,  that  they  fel- 
dom  diged  kindly,  and  fometimes  mortify  :  fo  that  if 
they  are  applied,  they  fliould  be  put  under  the  jaws,  and 
in  the  bread*  ‘ 

The  red-hot  iron  fo  frequently  run  through  the  fore¬ 
top  and  mane,  near  the  occipital  bone,  for  this  purpofe, 
has  often  been  found  to  have  deftroyed  the  cervical  li¬ 
gament. 

In  paralytic  diforders,  where  the  ufe  of  a  limb  or 
limbs  is  taken  away,  the  internals  above  recommended 
fliould  be  given,  in  order  to  warm,  invigorate,  and  at¬ 
tenuate  the  blood;  and  the  following  (timulaling  em¬ 
brocation  fliould  be  rubbed  into  the  parts  affeCled. 

Take  oil  of  turpentine  four  ounces,  nerve  ointment 
and  oil  of  bays  of  each  two  ounces,  camphor  rub¬ 
bed  fin^  one  ounce,  reClified  oil  of  amber  three 
ounces,  tinClure  of  cantharides  one  ounce. 

With  this  liniment  the  parts  affeCled  fhould  be  well 
bathed  for  a  confiderable  time,  to  make  it  penetrate; 
and  when  the  hind  parts  chiefly  are  lame,  the  back  and 
loins  fliould  be  well  rubbed  with  the  fame.  To  tho 
nervous  medicines  above  recommended  may  be  added 
fnake-root,  contrayerva,muAard*feed,  horfe- radifh  root, 
deeped  in  drong  beer,  or  wine  where  it  can  be  afford¬ 
ed.  Take  the  following  for  an  example,  which  may 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  three  pints  a-day  alone,  or 
two  horns  full  may  he  taken  after  the  nervous  balls. 

Take  fnake-root,  contrayerva,  and  valerian,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  ;  mufiard-feed  and  liorfe-radifh  root 
feraped,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  long  pepper  two 
drams  :  infufe  in  three  pints  of  drong  wine. 

4  When 
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r angles  When  the  horfe  is  recovering  from  any  of  the  above 

1  Vlves'.  diforders,  the  following  alterative  purge  may  be  repeat- 
ed  two  or  three  times,  as  it  operates  very  gently. 
Take  focotorine  aloes  one  ounce,  myrrh  half  an 
ounce,  afafetida  and  gum  ammoniacum  of  each 
two  drams,  faffron  one  dram  ;  make  into  a  ball 
with  any  fyrup. 

Where  a  retention  of  dung  is  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
order,  the  great  gut  fhould  firft  be  raked  thoroughly 
with  a  fmall  hand,  after  which  plenty  of  emollient  oily 
glyfters  fhould  be  thrown  up,  and  the  opening  drink 
given,  till  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  emptied  of  their 
imprifoned  dung.  Their  diet  fhould  for  fome  days  be 
opening,  and  confift  chiefly  of  fcalded  bran,  with  flour 
ofbrimftone,  fcalded  barley,  &c. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  the  Strangles ,  and  Fives. 

I.  The  Strangles  is  a  diftemper  to  which  colts  and 
young  horfes  are  very  fubjeft.  The  fymptoms  and 
progrefs  of  this  difeafe  are  as  follows  :  A  dull  heavinefs 
and  inactivity,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a  hollow  hufky 
cough,  occafioned  by  the  irritability  of  the  inflamed 
glandular  parts  in  the  throat  and  about  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  To  excite  a  degree  of  moiflure  in  the  mouth 
that  may  allay  this  difagreeable  fenfation,  the  horfe  is 
often  picking  his  hay,  but  eats  little  or  none  ;  a  degree 
of  fymptomatic  heat  comes  on,  and  a  confequent  clam- 
minefs  and  thirfl  is  perceptible.  As  the  diftemper  ad¬ 
vances,  he  becomes  proportionally  languid  and  inatten¬ 
tive ;  a  fwelling  (with  fometimes  two  or  three  fmaller 
furrounding  it)  is  now  difcovered  to  have  formed  itfelf 
between  the  jaw-bones,  which  is  at  firft  very  hard, 
exceeding  painful,  and  vifibly  increafing  ;  he  now  fwal- 
lows  with  difficulty,  heaves  in  the  flanks,  and  his  whole 
appearance  gives  figns  of  the  greateft  diftrefs. 

The  firft  objedt  for  confideration  is  the  ftate  of  the 
fubjeCt:  if  the  evacuations  are  regular  (as  they  ge¬ 
nerally  are),  and  the  feverifh  fymptoms  moderate, 
let  the  fwelling  be  examined,  and  its  fuppuration 
promoted.  For  this  purpofe  (firft  clipping  away  all 
the  long  or  fuperfluous  hairs  that  cover  or  fur- 
round  the  part),  foment  with  fmall  double  flannels, 
dipt  in  a  ftrong  decoCtion  of  camomile,  marfh* mal¬ 
lows,  or  rofemary,  for  ten  minutes,  as  hot  as  can  be 
conveniently  fubmitted  to ;  and  then  apply  a  poultice 
prepared  as  follows. 

Take  of  coarfe  bread,  barley  meal,  and  camomile  or 
elder  flowers,  each  a  handful ;  boil  over  the  fire 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  milk',  or  in  the  decoc¬ 
tion  for  the  fomentation  ;  into  which  ftir  about  a 
third  (of  the  whole  quantity)  of  white-lily  root, 
wafhed  clean  and  pounded  to  a  pafte  ;  adding 
linfeed  and  fenugreek  (in  powder)  of  each  an 
ounce  ;  ftirring  in,  while  hot,  of  turpentine  two 
ounces,  and  of  lard  four,  laying  it  on  moderate¬ 
ly  warm,  and  bandaging  firm.  To  ferve  for  two 
poultices. 

Both  the  fomentation  and  poultice  mull  be  re¬ 
peated  every  night  and  morning  till  an  opening  in 
the  fwelling  is  effe&cd,  which  generally  happens  in 
the  courfe  of  five  or  fix  days.  Upon  the  appearance 
of  difcharge,  the  aperture  may  be  a  little  enlarged  with 
a  biftory  or  the  point  of  any  fharp  inftrument  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  purpofe,  though  this  will  be  unneceflary 
if  the  difcharge  is  made  freely  and  eafily  of  itfelf.  The 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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part  fhould  then  be  drafted  with  the  following  oint-  Strangles 

ment  fpread  on  tow,  ftill  continuing  the  poultice  over  an(l  Wves. 

it  to  promote  the  digeftion,  and  prevent  any  remain-  '  *  ”  J 

ing  hardnefs. 

Take  rofin  and  Burgundy  pitch  of  each  a  pound 
and  a  half,  honey  and  common  turpentine  each 
eight  ounces,  yellow  wax  four  ounces,  hog’s-lard 
one  pound,  verdigris  finely  powdered  one  ounce  ; 
melt  the  ingredients  together,  but  do  not  put  in 
the  verdigris  till  removed  from  the  fire  ;  and  it 
fhould  be  ftirred  in  by  degrees  till  the  whole  is 
grown  ftiff  and  cool. 

If  the  fever  and  inflammation  run  high,  and  the  fwel* 
ling  be  fo  fituated  as  to  endanger  fuffocation,  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  of  blood  muft  be  taken  away. 

In  this  diforder,  mafhes  muft  be  the  conftant  food, 
in  fmall  proportions,  to  prevent  wafte :  in  each  of 
which  Mr  Taplin  dire&s  to  put  of  liquorice  and  ani- 
feed  powders  half  an  ounce,  and  about  two  ounces  of 
honey,  or  in  lieu  of  this  laft  a  quart  of  malt :  The 
drink,  confiding  of  warm  water  impregnated  with  a 
portion  of  fcalded  bran  or  water-gruel,  fhould  be  given 
in  fmall  quantities  and  often.  The  head  muft  be  kept 
well  covered  with  flannel,  as  the  warmth  will  greatly 
tend  to  affift  in  promoting  the  neceflary  difcharge  : 
tho*,  unlefs  circumftances  and  weather  forbid,  the  horfe 
need  not  be  confined,  but  fhould  have  the  advantage  of 
air  and  fhort  gentle  exercife.  Nor  fhould  regular  dref- 
fing,  and  the  accuftomed  courfe  of  (table  difcipline,  be 
omitted,  but  only  ufed  in  a  lefs  degree  than  formerly 
when  in  health. 

This  diftemper  is  feldom  dangerous,  unlefs  from  ne- 
gledt,  ignorant  treatment,  or  cruel  ufage.  It  general¬ 
ly  terminates  with  a  running  at  the  nofe,  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree ;  which  fhould  be  frequently  cleanfed  from 
the  infide  of  the  noftrils,  by  means  of  a  fponge  fuffi- 
ciently  moiftened  in  warm  water,  to  prevent  its  acqui¬ 
ring  an  adhefion  to  thofe  parts,  or  a  foulnefs  and  fetor 
that  would  fhortly  become  acrimonious. 

If  a  hardnefs  remains  after  the  fores  are  healed  up, 
they  may  be  anointed  with  the  following  mercurial 
ointment. 

Take  of  crude  mercury  or  quickfilver  one  ounce, 

Venice  turpentine  half  an  ounce  ;  rub  together  in 
a  mortar  till  the  globules  of  the  quickfilver  are  no 
longer  vifible  ;  then  add,  by  little  and  little,  two 
ounces  of  hogVlard,  juft  warm  and  liquefied; 
and  let  the  whole  be  kept  clofe  covered  for  ufe. 

When  the  horfe  has  recovered  his  ftrengtli,  pur¬ 
ging  will  be  neceflary. 

If  a  copious  and  offenfive  difcharge  from  the  no#rils 
fhould  continue  after  the  abfcefs  is  healed  up,  there  will 
be  reafon  to  fufpect  the  difeafe  called  glanders,  treated 
of  in  a  fubfequent  fe&ion. 

2.  The  Vives  or  Ives  differ  from  the  ftrangles  only 
in  this  ;  that  the  fwellings  of  the  kernels  feldom  gather 
or  come  to  matter,  but  by  degrees  perfpire  off  and  dif- 
perfe  by  means  of  warm  cloathing,  anointing  with  the 
marlhmallow  ointment,  a  moderate  bleeding,  and  a 
dofe  or  two  of  phyfic.  But  fhould  the  inflammation 
continue  notwithftanding  thofe  means,  a  fuppuration 
muft  be  promoted  by  the  methods  recommended  in  the 
ftrangles. 

When  thefe  fwellings  appear  in  an  old  or  full-aged 
horfe,  they  are  figns  of  great  malignity,  and  often  of 
R  an 
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Difeafes  of  an  inward  decay,  a9  well  as  forerunners  of  the  glan- 
the  Eyes.  ders# 

Sect.  XV.  Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes. 

i.  THEcafes  that  mod  frequently  occur, requiring  me¬ 
dical  aid,  or  admitting  of  cure,  are  generally  the  effefts 
either  of  col  1,  or  of  blows,  bites,  or  other  external  inju¬ 
ries.  In  thofe  proceeding  immediately  from  cold,  there  is 
perceived  an  inflammation  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  internal  furrounding  parts,  as  the  edges  of  the  eye¬ 
lids,  & c.  Inftead  of  its  former  transparency,  the  eye  has 
a  thick  cloudy  appearance  upon  its  outer  covering,  and 
is  conflantly  difcharging  an  acrid  ferum,  which  in  a 
fhort  time  almoft  excoriates  the  parts  in  its  paffage. 
The  horfe  drops  his  ears,  becomes  dull  and  fluggifn, 
is  frequently  {baking  his  head  as  if  to  (hake  ofl  the 
ears,  and  in  every  aftion  difcovers  pain  and  difquietude. 
In  this  cafe,  r.f  er  bleeding,  the  treatment  prefcribed  in 
the  Seftion  of  Colds  mud  be  adopted  and  perfevered  in ; 
and  to  cool  the  parts,  and  allay  the  irritation  occafion- 
ed  by  the  fcalding  ferum,  let  the  eyes  and  furrounding 
parts  be  gently  walked  twice  or  thrice  every  day  with 
a  fponge  or  tow  impregnated  with  the  following  folu- 
tion  ; 

Sugar  of  lead  one  dram,  white  vitriol  two 
fcruples.  fpring  water  half  a  pint,  brandy  or  cam¬ 
phorated  fpirits  one  ounce  or  two  table -fpoonfuls. 

If  the  inflammation  fhould  not  feem  likely  to  abate, 
but  to  wear  a  threatening  appearance,  the  following 
diuretic  medicine  mud  be  adminidered. 

Castile  foap  twelve  ounces,  yellow  rofin  and  nitre 
(in  powder)  each  eight  ounces,  powdered  cam- 
phire  one  ounce,  and  oil  of  juniper  fix  drams  ; 
mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  or  ho¬ 
ney.  The  mafs  is  to  be  divided  into  12  balls, 
rolled  up  in  liquorice  or  anifeed  powder ;  one  of 
which  is  to  be  given  every  morning,  ufing  alfo 
gentle  work  or  moderate  exercife. 

2.  The  effefts  arifing  from  blows  or  bites  form  diffe¬ 
rent  appearances,  according  to  the  feverity  of  the  injury 
fudained.  Should  indamrnation  and  fwelling  proceed 
from  either  caufe,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary  without 
delay,  and  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals  till  the 
fymptoms  appear  to  abate  ;  and  let  the  parts  be  plen¬ 
tifully  embrocated  four  times  a  day  with  the  following 
preparation  of  Goulard’s  cerate. 

Extract  of  Saturn  three  drams;  camphorated 
fpirits  one  ounce  ;  river  or  pond  water  one  pint. 
The  extract  to  be  firft  mixed  with  the  fpirits,  and 
then  the  water  to  be  added. 

If  a  large  fwelling,  laceration,  or  wound,  attends ; 
after  wafhing  with  the  above,  apply  a  warm  poultice  of 
bread,  milk,  and  a  little  of  the  lotion,  foftened  with  a 
fmall  portion  of  hog’s  lard  or  olive  oil.  In  cafes  oflefs 
danger,  or  in  remote  fituations  where  medicines  are 
not  eafily  procured,  the  following  may  be  ufed  as  a 
fubftitute. 

Best  white-wine  vinegar  half  a  pint,  fpring  water 
a  quarter  of  a  pint,  and  bell  brandy  a  wine  glafs 
or  half  a  gill. 

3.  As  to  the  gutta  ferena,  cataraft,  film,  &c.  thefe 
'  are  cafes  in  which  relief  is  very  feldom  obtained. 

The  gutta  ferena  is  a  partial  or  univerfal  lofs  of  fight, 
where  no  palpable  defeft  or  fault  appears  in  the  eye, 
except  that  the  pupil  is  a  little  more  enlarged  or  con- 
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t rafted.  The  appearances  of  this  blemifli  are  various,  Difeafes  of 
as  well  as  the  caufes  and  efFefts,  fome  of  its  fuhjefts  ,the  ^ 
being  totally  blind,  and  others  barely  enabled  to  diflin- 
guifh  between  light  and  darknefs.  1  he  figns  are  a 
blacknefs  of  the  pupil,  an  alteration  of  the  fize  of  the 
eye,  and  its  not  contraftirig  or  dilating  upon  a  hid¬ 
den  expofure  to  any  degree  of  light.  I11  order  to  the 
cure,  it  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  caufe,  and  to  ap¬ 
ply  fuch  remedies  as  that  may  indicate  :  though  in 
truth  it  is  a  diforder  in  which,  from  whatever  caufe  ori¬ 
ginating,  no  great  expectation  can  be  formed  from 
medicine  either  internally  or  externally  ;  more  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  former,  the  feat  of  difeafe  being  fo- 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  medicinal  aftion.  If  the  defeft: 
fhould  be  owing  to  a  contraction  of  or  compreflion  up¬ 
on  the  optic  nerve,  very  little  can  be  done  with  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  fuccefs  ;  and  much  iefs  if  it  arifes  from  a 
palfy  of  that  or  any  neighbouring  part. 

A  cataract  is  a  defect  in  the  cryftilline  humour  of  the 
eye,  which,  becoming  opaque,  prevents  t  he  admifiiou  of 
thofe  rays  upon  the  retina  that  coriilitute  vifion.  The 
diforder  called  moon  eyes ,  are  only  cataracts  forming. 

Thefe  generally  make  their  appearance  when  a  horfe 
is  turned  five  coming  fix  ;  at  which  time  one  eye  be¬ 
comes  clouded,  the  eye-lids  being  (welled,  and  very  often 
flint  up  ;  and  a  thin  water  generally  runs  from  the  dii- 
eafed  eye  down  the  cheek,  fo  fharp  as  fometimes  to 
excoriate  the  fkin  ;  the  veins  of  the  temple,  under 
the  eye,  and  along  the  liofe,  are  turgid  and  full:  though 
fometimes  it  happens  that  the  eye  runs  but  little. 

This  diforder  comes  and  goes  till  the  cataraft  is  ripe  ; 
then  all  pain  and  running  difappears,  and  the  horfe  be¬ 
comes  totally  blind,  which  is  generally  in  about  two 
years.  During  this  time  fome  horfes  have  more  fre¬ 
quent  returns  than  others  ;  which  continue  in  fome  a 
week  or  more,  in  others  three  or  four ;  returning 
once  in  two  or  three  months,  and  they  are  feldom  fo 
long  as  five  without  a  relapfe.  There  is  another  kind 
of  moon-hlindnefs  which  is  alfo  the  forerunner  of  cata- 
rafts,  where  no  humour  or  weeping  attends.  The  eye 
is  never  fhut  up  or  clofed  here,  but  will  now  and  then 
look  thick  and  troubled,  at  which  time  the  horfe  fees 
nothing  diflinftly:  when  the  eyes  appear  funk  and  pe¬ 
ri filing,  the  catarafts  are  longer  of  coming  to  maturity; 
and  it  is  not  unufual  in  this  cafe  for  one  eye  to  efcape. 

Thefe  cafes  generally  end  in  blindnefs  of  one  if  not 
of  both  eyes.  The  moft  promifing  figns  of  recovery  are 
when  the  attacks  come  more  feldom,  and  their  conti¬ 
nuance  grows  fhorter,  and  that  they  leave  the  cornea 
clear  and  tranfparent,  and  the  globe  plump  and  full. 

In  all  blemifhes  or  defefts,  where  a  thickening  of 
fome  one  of  the  coats,  membranes,  or  humours  of  the 
eye,  has  formed  an  appearance  of  cataraft  or  film,  it 
has  been  an  eftabliflied  cuftom  among  moll  farriers  to 
beflow  a  plentiful  application  of  corrofive  powders,  un¬ 
guents,  and  folutions,  for  the  purpofes  of  obliteration  * 
without  reflefting  (asMrTaplin  obferves)  upon  the 
abfurdity  of  endeavouring  to  deflroy  by  corrofion,  what 
is  abfolutely  feparated  from  the  furface  by  a  variety  of 
membranous  coverings,  according  to  the  diftinft  feat 
of  difeafe  ;  with  which  it  is  impoflible  to  bring  the  in¬ 
tended  remedy  into  contaft,  without  firft  deftroying 
the  intervening  or  furrounding  parts  by  which  the  in¬ 
ner  delicate  flrufture  is  fo  numeroufly  guarded.  But 
in  all  diforders  of  this  fort,  whether  moon- eyes  or  con¬ 
firmed 
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aiders.  firmed  catara&s  with  a  weeping,  general  evacuations 
~  with  internal  alteratives  can  only  take  place.  Indeed 
the  attempts  to  cure  catara&s  have  hitherto  generally 
produced  only  a  palliation  of  the  fymptoms,  and  fome¬ 
times  have  proved  entirely  deflru&ive.  Yet  early  care, 
it  is  faid,  has  in  fome  inflances  proved  fuccefsful.  To 
this  end  rowelling  is  prefcribed,  with  bleeding  at  pro¬ 
per  intervals,  except  where  the  eyes  appear  funk  and 
p.erifhing.  It  is  alfo  dire&ed,  during  the  violence  of 
the  fymptoms,  to  obferve  a  cooling  treatment ;  giving 
the  horfe  two  ounces  of  nitre  every  day  mixed  into  a 
ball  with  honey ;  and  bathing  the  parts  above  the  eye 
with  verjuice  or  vinegar  wherein  rofe-leaves  are  infu- 
fed,  to  four  ounces  of  which  half  a  drachm  of  fugar  of 
lead  may  be  added.  The  fwelling  on  the  lid  may  af¬ 
terwards  be  bathed  with  a  fponge  dipt  in  equal  parts  of 
lime  and  Hungary  water  mixed  together;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cooling  phyfic  fhould  be  given  every  fourth  day, 
till  the  eye  becomes  clear. 

Lenitive  ele&uary  and  cream  of  tartar  of  each  four 
ounees,  Glauber's  falts  three  ounces,  fyrup  of  buck¬ 
thorn  two  ounces. 

When  the  weeping  is  by  thefe  means  removed,  the  al¬ 
terative  powders  (fee  the  Section  Of  Alterative  Me¬ 
dicines)  fliould  be  given  every  day,  till  two  or  three 
pounds  are  taken,  and  after  ail  interval  of  three  months 
the  fame  courfe  fhould  be  repeated.  This  method,  it 
is  affirmed,  has  often  been  attended  with  good  fuccefs, 
where  the  eyes  have  been  full  and  no  way  pcrifhed. 

4*  -1  he  haws  is  a  fwelling  and  fponginefs  that  grows 
in  the  inner  corner  cf  the,  eye,  fo  large  fometimes  as  to 
cover  a  part  of  the  eye.  The  operation  here  is  eafily 
performed  by  cutting  part  of  it  away;  but  the  farriers 
are  apt  to  cut  away  too  much  :  the  wound  may  be 
drefTed  with  honey  of  rofes;  and  if  a  fungus  or  fpongy 
fiefli  ariies,  it  fhould  be  fprinkled  with  burnt  alum,  or 
touched  blue  with  vitriol. 


Sec  t.  XVI.  Of  the  Glanders . 

M.  de  la  Fosse  has  diftinguifhed  feven  diffeient 
kinds  of  glanders,  four  of  which  are  incurable. 

The  ii r ft  proceeds  from  ulcerated  lungs,  the  purulent 
matter  of  which  comes  up  the  trachea,  and  is  dif¬ 
eharged  through  the  noftrils,  like  a  whitifh  liquor, 
fometimes  appearing  in  the  lumps  and  grumes  :  in  this 
diforder,  though  the  matter  isdifcharged  from  the  no- 
Itrils,  yet  the  malady  is  folely  in  the  lungs. 

The  fecond  is  a  wafling  humour,  which  ufually  feizes 
horfes  at  the  decline  of  a  dife aft,  caufed  by  too  hard 
labour  ;  this  defluxion  alfo  proceeds  from  the  lungs. 

The  third  is  a  malignant  difcharge,  which  attends 
the  ftrangles  fometimes,  and  fails  upon  the  lungs,  which 
runs  off  by  the  noftrils. 

"Hie  fourth  is,  when  an  acrimonious  humour  in  the 
farcy  feizes  thefe  parts,  where  it  foon  makes  terrible 
havock. 

1  he  fifth  kind  we  fhall  defcribe  by  and  by,  as  arifino- 
from  taking  cold.  '  a 

The  Jixth  kind  is  a  difcharge  from  the  ftrangles, 
which  fometimes  vents  it i elf  at  the  noftrils. 

In  the  feventh  fort,  which  lie  calls  the  real  glanders, 
the  difcharge  is  either  white,  yellow,  or  grecnifh,  fome- 
timcs  ftreaked  or  tinged  with  blood  ;  when  the  dif- 
eafe  is  of  long  (landing,  and  the  bones  are  fouled,  the 
matter  turns  blackifh,  and  becomes  very  fetid  j  and  is 
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always  attended  with  a  fwelling  of  the  kernels  or  glands  Glandeis. 

under  the  jaws ;  in  every  other  refpeft  the  horfe  is  ge-  - V— ' 

nerally  healthy  and  found,  till  the  diftemper  has  been 
of  fome  continuance. 

It  is  always  a  bad  fign  when  the  matter  flicks  to  the 
infide  of  the  noftrils  like  glue  or  ft  iff  paile  ;  when  the 
in  fide  of  the  nofe  is  raw,  and  looks  of  a  livid  or  lead 
colour  ;  when  the  matter  becomes  bloody,  and  {links; 
and  when  it  looks  of  an  afh-colour.  But  when  only  a 
limpid  fluid  is  firfl  difeharged,  and  afterwards  a  whitifh 
matter,  the  gland  under  the  jaw  not  increafing,  and 
the  diforder  of  no  long  continuance,  we  may  expe&  a 
fpeedy  cure  ;  for  in  this  cafe,  which  arifes  from  taking 
cold  after  a  horfe  has  been  overheated,  the  pituitary 
membrane  is  but  (lightly  inflamed,  the  lymph  in  the 
fmall  veffels  condenfed,  and  the  glands  overloaded,  but 
not  yet  ulcerated. 

Our  author  affirms  this  dlfeafe  to  be  altogether  lo¬ 
cal  j  and  that  the  true  feat  of  it  is  in  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane  which  lines  the  partition  along  the  infide  of  the 
nofe,  the  maxillary  finufes  or1  cavities  of  the  cheek¬ 
bones  on  each  fide  the  nofe,  and  the  frontal  finufes  or 
cavities  above  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  :  that  the  vifeera, 
as  liver,  lungs,  &c.  of  glandered  horfes,  are  in  general 
exceeding  found  ;  and  confequently  that  the  feat  of 
this  diforder  is  not  in  thofe  parts,  as  has  been  averted 
by  moll  authors.  But  on  nicely  exaniinina-  by  dif- 
feclion  tue  heads  of  fuch  horfes,  he  found  the  cavities 
above  mentioned  more  or  lefs  filled  with  a  vifeous 
flimy  matter;  and  the  membrane  which  lines  both 
them  and  the  noftrils  inflamed,  thickened,  and  cor¬ 
roded  with  fordid  ulcers,  which  in  fome  cafes  had  eat 
into  the  bones. 

It  is  a  curious  remark  of  our  author,  that  the  fub- 
lingual  glands,  or  the  kernels  fiiuated  under  the  jaw¬ 
bone,  which  are  always  fwelled  in  this  diftemper  do 
not  difcharge  their  lymph  into  the  mouth,  as  in  man, 
but  into  the  noftrils  ;  and  that  he  conllantly  found  their 
obftruCtion  agreed  with  the  difcharge:  if  one  Hand 
only  was  affected,  then  the  horfe  difeharged  from  one 
noftril  only  ;  but  if  both  were,  then  the  difehame  was 
from  both.  6 

The  feat  of  this  diforder  thus  difeovered,  the  mode 
of  cure  he  had  recourfe  to  was  by  trepanning  thefe 
cavities,  and  taking  out  a  piece  of  bone,  by  which 
means  the  parts  affeCled  may  be  walhed  with  a  proper 
injeftion,  and  in  fine  the  ulcers  deterged,  healed,  and 
diied  up  ;  and  his  fuccefs,  by  his  own  account,  was 
very  great. 

But  as,  from  the  obfervations  fince  made  by  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  there  are  different  fpecies  of  the  glanders  •  fo 
the  eure  of  the  milder  kinds  may  firfl  be  attempted’  by 
injections  and  fumigations.  “  Thus,  after  taking  cold 
fhould  a  horfe  for  15  or  20  days  difcharge  a  limpid  fluid’ 
or  whit.lh  matter  from  one  or  both  noftrils,  the  Hands 
under  the  jaw  rather  growing  harder  than  diminifhing 
we  may  exped  it  will  degenerate  into  a  trueHanderT 
,fo  prevent  which,  after  firft  bleeding,  and  treating 
him  as  we  have  diveded  for  a  cold,  let  an  emollient  in¬ 
jection,  prepared  with  a  decoCtion  of  lintfeed,  marlh- 
m allows,  elder,  camomile  flowers,  and  honey  of  rofes 
or  fuch  like,  be  thrown  up  as  far  as  pcffible  with  a 
ltrong  fyrrnge,  and  repeated  three  times  a  day  •  fhould 
the  running  not  leffen  or  be  removed  in  a  fortnight  by 
the  ufe  of  this  injection,  a  reftringent  one  may  now  be 
R  2  pre- 
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Glanders,  prepared  with  tin&ure  of  rofes,  lime-water,  &c.  and 

v— ~v -  the  noftrils  fumigated  with  the  powders  of  franki'ncenfe, 

maftich,  amber,  and  cinnabar,  burnt  on  an  iron  heated 
for  that  purpofe  ;  the  fume  of  which  may  eafily  be  con¬ 
veyed  through  a  tube  into  the  noftrils.”  Such  is  the 
method  recommended  by  Bartlet,  which  he  fays  has 
been  found  fuccefsful  when  ufed  in  time.  But  a  more 
particular  courfe  of  procedure  will  be  afterwards  de¬ 
ferred,  that  the  reader  may  have  the  fulleft  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  moft  difficult  difeafe. 

When  the  diforder  is  inveterate,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  the  operation  above  deferibed,  according  to 
the  dodtrine  of  M.  la  Foffe. 

The  pretenftons  of  that  gentleman,  however,  have 
been  lately  expofed  with  Teeming  juftice  by  Mr  Tap- 
lin  ;  and  the  following  circumftances  quoted  from  the 
French  farrier’s  work  feem  fufficient  of  themfelves  to 
throw  fufpicion  upon  the  whole.  We  are  told  of  three 
horfes  he  trepanned,  each  in  two  places  :  the  internal 
parts  were  conftantly  fyringed,  and  they  were. perfect¬ 
ly  recovered  ;  “  the  wound  and  perforation  filling  up 
in  26  days,  the  horfes  fuffering  no  inconvenience  from 
the  operation,  though  after  this  experiment  they  were 
put  to  death.”  We  are  at  laft  confidently  allured, 
that  fuch  operations  being  performed,  “  after  opening 
the  cavities,  fhould  it  by  probing  be  difeovered  that 
the  bones  are  carious  (or,  in  other  words,  rotten),  the 
beft  way  then  will  be  to  difpatch  the  horfe,  to  fave  un- 
neceffary  trouble  and  expence.”  Which  Mr  Taplin 
interprets  in  plain  Englifh  thus  :  “  Deprive  the  horfe 

of  half  his  head,  in  compliment  to  the  pecuniary  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  farrier  ;  and  if  you  find  the  remaining  half 
will  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  whole,  cut  his 
throat,  or  fhoot  him  through  the  head,  to  fave  the 
operator’s  credit.” 

Mr  Taplin  alfo  condemns  the  diftindtion  of  the  dif¬ 
order  into  different  fpecies  ;  and  the  various  fymptoms 
that  appear,  he  conliders  as  only  marking  different  fta- 
ges  of  the  fame  difeafe.  The  fadt  according  to  him 
appears  to  be,  “  that  any  corrofive  matter  difeharged 
from  the  noftrils,  and  fufftred  to  continue  fora  length 
of  time,  fo  as  to  conftitute  ulcerations  and  corrode  the 
bones,  will  inevitably  degenerate  into  and  conftitute 
the  difeafe  generally  underftood  by  the  appellation  of 
glanders  ;  every  lfagnant,  acrimonious,  or  putrid  mat¬ 
ter,  is  poffeffed  of  this  property,  and  more  particularly 
when  lodged  (or  by  finufes  confined)  upon  any  parti¬ 
cular  part.  Diverted  of  profeffional  trick,  chicanery, 
and  deception,  this  is  the  incontrovertible  explanation, 
whether  proceeding  from  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs, 
or  the  inveterate  glandular  difeharges  from  the  head 
(where  the  cafe  is  of  long  {landing,  and  the  bone  ca- 
r  ous)  they  are  equally  incurable.”  In  this  view,  there¬ 
fore,  prevention,  rather  than  cure,  being  the  rational 
object  of  attention,  it  remains  only  to  point  out  fuch 
methods  as  feem  likely  to  obviate  the  diforder  upon  the 
ftighteft  appearance  of  its  approach,  or  upon  the  at¬ 
tack  of  any  other  difeafe  that  may  be  likely  to  termi¬ 
nate  in  it. 

Where  the  lungs,  then,  are  the  feat  of  difeafe,  as  in 
die  firft  attack  of  coughs,  & c.  no  better  treatment 
can  be  purfued  than  that  laid  down  under  the  Se&ions 
of  Colds  and  Coughs.  But  where  a  fwelling  fhows  that 
patter  i&  forming  under  the  ears,  jaws,  or  about  the 
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root  of  the  tongue,  let  every  poflible  method  be  taken  Glanders, 
to  produce  a  fuppuration  and  difeharge  of  matter  ;  v  J 
for,  in  moft  cafes,  an  external  evacuation  becomes  the 
crifis,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  chance  of  mif- 
chiefs  that  may  be  produced  by  the  morbid  matter  be¬ 
ing  abforbed  into  the  fyftem. 

Should  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  a  great 
degree  of  inflammatory  heat,  attend,  draw  blood  from 
a  remote  vein  in  moderate  quantity,  to  mitigate  either 
of  thofe  fymptoms  ;  and  when  the  fwellings  about  the 
parts  have  acquired  an  evident  prominence,  foment 
them  twice  a  day,  for  two  or  three  days,  with  flannels 
dipped  in  the  following  deco&ion  : 

Camomile,  wormwood,  marfhmallowrs,  and  elder 
flowers,  of  each  a  large  handful,  boiled  in  three 
quarts  of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
{trained  off.  Let  the  liquor  be  ufed  hot,  and  ap¬ 
ply  the  herbs  warm  by  way  of  poultice  to  the 
parts. 

In  two  or  three  days  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
whether  a  fuppuration  is  likely  to  take  place.  If  fo, 
the  tumors  will  increafe  in  fize,  and  feel  foft  and  yield¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  when  preffed ;  in  which  cafe  apply 
the  poultice,  and  proceed  as  dire&ed  above  for  the' 
Strangles.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fwellings  continue 
hard  and  immoveable,  a  running  coming  on  at  the 
nofe  ;  obferve  whether  the  matter  is  of  a  white  colour 
and  without  fmell ;  or  is  of  different  tinges,  and  ftreak- 
ed  with  blood.  The  former  is  a  favourable  fign  ;  and 
in  that  cafe  the  treatment  may  be  as  diredted  under 
the  Se&ions  of  Cold  and  Cough.  But  if  the  matter 
fhould  prove  of  the  latter  defeription,  every  precaution 
ought  to  be  inftantly  ufed,  to  prevent  in  its  infancy 
what  would  foon  become  a  cafe  of  much  trouble.  In 
the  firft  place,  therefore, .  in  order  to  foften  the  vifeid 
matter  in  the  paffages,  and  relax  the  inflammatory 
ftridlure  of  the  glands,  prepare  a  vapour  bath  of  rofe^ 
mary,  lavender  flowers,  fouthernwood  and  marjoram 
(each  a  handful),  boiled  in  two  or  three  quarts  of 
water.  Put  this  into  a  pail,  and  let  the  horfe’s  head 
be  fixed  over  it  as  near  as  can  be  borne,  and  fo  long: 
as  the-  fumes  palling  up  the  noftrils  can  be  fuppofed 
to  take  effedl  as  an  internal  fomentation.  This  ope¬ 
ration  fhould  be  repeated  twice  every  day  ;  and  much 
of  the  treatment  recommended  under  coughs  and 
ftrangles  with  glandular  difeharges  from  the  noftrils, 
will  at  the  fame  time  appear  proper  ter  be  obferved,  aa 
being  applicable  to  many  of  the  prefent  fymptoms. 

Let  it  be  particularly  remembered,  that,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  management,  the  head  of  the  horfe  is 
to  be  kept  as  warm  as  poffible,  and  in  proportion 
much  more  fo  than  the  body,  either  in  a  double  ker- 
fey  hood,  or  a  fingle  external,  and  a  flannel  one  un-* 
derneath  ;  as  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  a  folu- 
tion  of  the  humours  and  promotion  of  their  difeharge,: 
than  a  critical  relaxation  of  the  pores,  particularly  up¬ 
on  the  very  feat  of  difeafe. 

In  cafe  the  difeharge  ftiould  continue  to  increafe  in  * 
quantity  and  virulence,  becoming  ftill  more  difcolour- 
ed,  and  its  fmell  very  offenfive  ;  befides  continuing  the 
fumigation,  let  half  a  gill  of  the  following  inje&ion 
(milk  warm)  be  thrown  up  either  noftril  (or  both  if 
the  matter  fhould  be  fo  difeharged)  with  a  ilrong  for* 
cible  fyringe,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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anders.  Linseed,  an  ounce  ;  camomile  and  elder  flowers, 

-y~*  each  half  an  ounce  ;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  for 
a  few  minutes  ;  then  ftrain  off,  and  add  to  the 
liquor  four  ounces  of  me!  JEgyptiacum>  mixing  well 
together  at  each  time  of  ufing. 

If  the  matter  fhould  notwithftanding  grow  fo  malig¬ 
nant  as  to  threaten  a  corrofion  androttennefsof  the  bones; 
befides  a  diligent  ufe  of  both  fumigation  and  inje&ion, 
a  courfe  of  mercurial  undlion  mull  be  immediately  enter¬ 
ed  upon.  Mr  Taplin  dire&s  to  “  Let  two,  or  at  moll 
three  drams  of  the  flrong  mercurial  ointment  (pre¬ 
pared  as  dire&ed  under  Strangles )  be  very  well  rubbed 
into  the  glandular  tumors,  under  the  throat  or  ears, 
every  night  for  a  fortnight  ;  firft  taking  away  with 
the  feiffars  all  fuperfluous  or  long  hairs,  that  the  mer¬ 
curial  particles  may  be  with  more  certainty  abforbed 
by  the  veffels,  and  taken  into  the  circulation.  If  the 
owner  of  a  horfe  labouring  under  this  difficulty  wiffies, 
like  a  drowning  man,  to  avail  himfelf  of  another  twig, 
he  may  call  in  the  aid  of  mercurial  phyfic,  or  altera¬ 
tive  medicines.” 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  fubje£t :  As  long  as  the  at¬ 
tack  continues  in  its  early  and  Ample  ftate,  let  unre¬ 
mitting  attention  be  paid  to  the  treatment  recommend¬ 
ed  under  the  different  heads  of  thofe  fymptoms  that 
are  then  mod  predominant  :  but  fhould  that  treat¬ 
ment,  after  a  fair  trial,  prove  infufficient  to  refill:  the 
- ,  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  the  glands  under  the  jaw-bone 
We  hi -  “  continuing  during  the  whole  courfe  inflexible,  the 

t0ly  f  matter  firft  tinged  with  blood,  then  becoming  deep  in 
colour  and  molt  offenfive  in  fmell,  the  carcafe  ema¬ 
ciated,  and  the  whole  frame  finking  under  univerfal  de- 
preflion,  the  firft  lofs  (fays  Mr  Taplin)  will  be  ulti¬ 
mately  bell,  in  a  refignation  of  his  hide  to  the  collar- 
maker,  and  his  remains  to  the  hounds.  As  to  the 
operation  of  trepanning,  fo  plaufibly  held  forth  with 
all  its  fpecious  advantages,  I  lhall  openly  and  fairly 
j ju  p.  ^05  enter  my  proteft  againft  it.  For  what  does  the  whole 
amount  to  more  than  this  ? — If  the  horfe  fhould  abfo- 
lutely  recover,  and  (wliat  is  ftill  more  nnlikely)  become 
adequate  to  the  very  purpofes  he  was  deftined  to  before 
the  attack  ;  when  the  long  illnefs,  fupport,  attend¬ 
ance,  and  farrier’s  bill,  are  balanced  againft  his  va¬ 
lue,  he  mull  be  a  moft  excellent  horfe,  and  very  much 
above  the  line  of  mediocrity,  to  have  the  credit-account 
in  his  favour.  In  fadl,  the  moft  probable  conje&ure 
is,  his  inevitable  diffolution  :  but  fhould  he  miracu- 
loufly  efcape  from  both  the  diftemper  and  operator, 
ranking  under  the  denomination  of  a  cured  horfe ,  he 
may,  perhaps,  be  then  qualified  to  linger  out  a  wretch¬ 
ed  exiftence  in  fome  park  or  pafture,  but  never  enabled 
to  encounter  labour  or  fatigue.” 

Sect.  XVII.  Of  the  Colic  or  Gripes ,  and  Pains  in 
the  Bowels,  from  fadden  Accidents . 

There  feemsto  be  no  diftemper  fo  little  underftood 
by  the  common  farrier  as  the  colic  or  gripes  in  hor- 
fes,  one  general  remedy  or  method  ferving  them  in  all 
cafes :  but  as  this  diforder  may  be  produced  by  very 
different  caufes,  the  method  of  cure  muft  alfo  vary  ; 
otherwife  the  intended  remedy,  injudicioufly  applied, 
will  not  only  aggravate  the  complaint,  but  make  it  fa¬ 
tal.  We  lhall  divide  this  diforder  into  three  different 
fgecies  :  the  flatulent  or  windy,  the  bilious  or  inflam- 
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matory,  and  the  dry  gripes  ;  each  of  which  we  lhall  di-  C°lic  or 
ftinguifh  by  their  different  fymptoms,  and  then  point  Gr*Pes>  &c; 
out  the  proper  remedies. 

1.  The  flatulent  or  windy  colic  may  in  general  be 
readily  diftinguifhed  by  the  rumbling  of  the  confined 
air  through  the  inteftines  :  The  horfe  is  often  lying 
down,  and  as  fuddenly  rifing  again  with  a  fpring  ;  he 
ftrikes  his  belly  with  nis  hinder  feet,  ftamps  with  his 
fore- feet,  and  refufes  his  meat  ;  when  the  gripes  are 
violent,  he  will  have  convulfive  twitches,  his  eyes  be 
turned  up  and  his  limbs  ftretched  out  as  if  dying,  his 
ears  and  feet  being  alternately  very  hot  and  cold;  he 
falls  into  profufe  fweats,  and  then  into  cold  damps ; 
ftrives  often  to  flale,  and  turns  his  head  frequently  to 
his  flanks  ;  he  then  falls  down,  roils  about,  and  often 
turns  on  his  back  ;  this  laft  fymptom  proceeds  from  a 
ftoppage  of  urine,  that  almoft  always  attends  this  fort 
of  colic,  which  may  be  increafed  by  a  load  of  dung 
preffiug  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Thefe  are  the  general  fymptoms  of  colic  and  gripes 
from  wind,  drinking  cold  water  when  hot,  and  when* 
the  perfpirable  matter  is  retained,  or  thrown  on  the 
bowels  by  catching  cold  ;  in  all  which  cafes  they  are 
violently  diftended.  Cribbing  horfes  are  more  parti¬ 
cularly  fubjedl  to  this  complaint,  by  reafon  they  are 
conftantly  fucking  in  great  quantities  of  air. 

The  firft  intention  is  to  empty  the  ftrait  gut  with  a 
fmall  hand  dipped  in  oil,  which  frequently  makes  way 
for  the  confined  wind  to  difeharge  itfelf ;  and  by  eafing 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  fuppreffion  of  urine  is  ta¬ 
ken  off,  and  the  horfe  ftales  and  gets  eafe. 

The  following  ball  and  glyfter  feldom  fail  of  giving 
relief  in  thefe  cafes. 

Take  Strafburgh  or  Venice  turpentine,  and  juniper- 
berries  pounded,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  faltL-pru- 
nella  or  faltpetre,  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  juniper,  jmie 
dram  ;  fait  of  tartar,  two  drams  :  Make  into  a  ball 
with  any  fyrup;  it  maybe  given  whole,  and  wafh- 
ed  down  with  a  decodion  of  juniper-berries,  or  a 
horn  or  two  of  ale. 

If  the  horfe  does  not  break  wind,  or  ftale  plenti¬ 
fully,  he  will  find  no  relief :  therefore  in  an  hour  or 
two  give  him  another  ball,  and  add  to  it  a  drain  of 
fait  of  amber  ;  which  may  be  repeated  a  third  time,  if 
found  neceffary.  During  the  fit  the  horfe  may  be 
walked  and  trotted  gently  ;  but  lhould  by  no  means 
be  haraffed  beyond  his  ability,  or  dragged  about  till  he 
is  jaded. 

The  following  glyfter  may  be  given,  between  the 
balls,  or  alone,  and  repeated  occafionally. 

Take  camomile  flowers  two  handfuls;  anife,  co- 

^  riander,  and  fennel  feeds,  of  each  an  ounce;  long 
pepper  half  an  ounce  ;  boil  in  three  quarts  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  two  ;  and  add  Daffy’s  elixir,  or  gin,  half 
a  pint ;  oil  of  amber  half  an  ounce,  and  oil  of  ca¬ 
momile  eight  ounces. 

The  figns  of  a  horfe’a  recovery,  are  his  lying  quiet, 
without  ftarting  or  tumbling,  and  his  gathering  up 
his  legs,  and  ceafing  to  lafh  out ;  and  if; he  continues 
an  hour  in  this  quiet  pofture,  you  may  conclude  all  > 
danger  over. 

2.  The  next  fpecies  of  colic  is  the  bilious  or  in¬ 
flammatory.  This,  befides  moft  of  the  preceding^ 
fymptoms,  is  attended  with  a  fever,  great  heat,  pant¬ 
ing,  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth:. the  horfe  alfo  gene- 

rally. 
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Colic  or  rally  throws  out  a  little  loofe  dung,  with  a  hot  fcald- 
Gnpes,  &c.  *ng  water  ;  which,  when  it  appears  blackifh,  or  of  a 
w  y  veddifh  colour,  and  fetid  fmell,  denotes  an  approach¬ 
ing  mortification. 

In  this  cafe  the  horfe  fhould  immediately  be  bled  to 
the  quantity  of  three  quarts;  and  it  fhould  be  repeat¬ 
ed,  if  the  fymptoms  do  not  abate  in  a  few  hours.  The 
emollient  glyfter,  with  two  ounces  of  nitre  diflolved  in 
it,  fhould  be  thrown  up  twice  a  day,  to  cool  the  in¬ 
flamed  bowels ;  plenty  of  gum-arabic  water  fhould  be 
taken  ;  and  a  pint  of  the  following  drink  given  every 
two  or  three  hours  till  feveral  loofe  (tools  are  procured, 
and  then  it  fhould  be  given  only  night  and  morning  till 
the  difcrder  is  removed. 

Take  fenna  three  ounces,  fait  of  tartar  half  an 
ounce  ;  infufe  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  an 
hour  or  two  ;  then  ftrain  off,  and  add  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  lenitive  eledtuary,  and  four  of  Glauber’s 
falts. 

If  this  diforder  is  not  removed  by  thefe  means,  but 
the  inflammation  and  fever  increafe,  attended  with  a 
difeharge  of  the  fldh-coloiired  water  above  deferibed, 
the  event  will  moft  probably  be  fatal;  and  the  chief 
thing  to  be  depended  on  now,  muff  be  a  ftrong  decoc¬ 
tion  of  Jefuit’s  bark,  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint 
every  three  hours,  with  a  gill  of  red  port-wine. 

A  quart  of  the  fame  may  be  ufed  for  a  glylter,  with 
two  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine,  diffolved  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  an  ounce  of  diafeordium,  and  a  pint 
of  red  wine,  and  given  twice  a-day:  if  the  hoife  reco¬ 
vers,  give  two  or  thiee  mild  rhubarb  purges. 

3.  The  dry  gripes,  or  colic  which  arifes  often  from 
cbllivenefs,  is  difeovered  by  the  horfe’s  frequent  and 
fruitlefs  motion  to  dung,  the  blacknefs  and  hardnefs 
of  the  dung,  the  frequent  and  quiek  motion  of  his 
tail,  the  high  colour  of  his  urine,  and  his  great  reft- 
leflhefs  and  uneafinefs. 

In  this  cafe  the  ftrait  gut  fhoiild  be  examined  and 
emptied  with  a  fmall  hand  oiled  properly  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe  ;  the  emollient  oilyglyller  (p.  1  16.  col.  2.  par  3.) 
fhould  be  thrown  up  twice  a  day  ;  and  the  above  pur¬ 
ging  drink  given,  till  the  bowels  are  unloaded,  and 
the  fymptoms  removed. 

The  diet  for  a  hoife  in  the  gripes  fhould  be  fealded 
bran,  warm  water-gruel,  or  white  water,  made  by  dif- 
folving  four  ounces  of  gum-arabic  in  a  quart  of  water, 
and  mixing  it  with  his  other  water. 

4.  From  this  hiftory  and  divifion  of  gripes  and  co¬ 
lics,  with  their  different  treatment,  it  appears  how  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  it  is  they  fhould  be  well  underflood, 
in  order  to  be  managed  fkilfully  :  it  is  plain,  too,  that 
violent  hot  medicines  fhould  in  every  fpecies  of  this 
diforder  be  guarded  again  ft,  and  given  with  great 
caution  and  diferetion,  even  in  the  firfl  kind  of  flatu¬ 
lent  colic,  where  indeed  they  can  only  be  wanted;  yet 
too  often,  when  prepared  by  the  farriers  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  geneva,  pepper,  and  brine,  &c.  they  even 
increafe  that  diforder,  by  flimulaiing  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  too  foicibly  heating  the  blood,  and  inflaming 
the  bowels,  till  a  mortification  is  brought  on  them. 
Thefe  are,  in  general,  the  conftant  appearances  of  hor- 
fes  that  die  of  this  diforder;  whofe  bowels  being  exa¬ 
mined  for  that  purpofe,  have  been  found  inflamed,  full 
of  red  and  livid  fpots,  fometimes  quite  black,  crifped 

,  with  extreme  heat,  and  rotten. 
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Sect.  XVIII.  Of  the  Lax  and 

other  D  if  orders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels 


Lax  an  4 

Scouring,  with  Sco^ngt 

-  c>  -  &c. 


It  is  fometimes  a  nice  matter  to  form  a  proper  judg-  ' 
ment  when  to  controul  or  encourage  a  loofenefs ;  but 
thefe  general  rules  may  be  a  direction  :  If  a  healthy 
full  horfe,  on  taking  cold,  or  upon  hard  riding,  over¬ 
feeding,  eating  unwholefome  food,  or  with  a  flight 
fever,  fhould  have  a  moderate  purging,  by  no  means 
think  of  flopping  it  ;  but  rather  encourage  it  with  an 
open  diet,  and  plenty  of  warm  gruel:  but  if  it  conti¬ 
nues  long,  with  gripings,  the  mucus  of  the  bowels  co¬ 
ming  away,  and  the  horfe  lofmg  his  appetite  and  flefh, 
rtcourfe  muft  be  had  to  proper  medicines.  If  he  voids 
great  quantities  of  flitne  and  greafy  matter,  give  him 
the  following  drench,  and  repeat  it  every  other  day  for 
three  times. 

Take  lenitive  ekbtuary  and  cream  of  tartar  of  each 
four  ounces,  yellow  rofin  finely  powdered  one 
ounce,  and  four  ounces  of  fweet  oil  ;  mix  with  a 
pint  of  water-gruel. 

The  following  alterative  ball  alone  has  been  found 
fuecefsful  for  this  purpofe  when  given  twice  a- week, 
with  fealded  brail  and  warm  gruel. 

Take  focotorine  aloes  half  an  ounce,  diapente  one 
ounce  ;  make  into  a  ball  with  the  juice  of  Spa- 
nifh  liquorice  diffolved  in  water,  and  a  fpoonful 
of  oil  of  amber.  To  this  may  be  added  two 
drams  of  tnyrrh,  and  a  dram  of  faffron,  and 
(where  it  can  be  afforded)  half  an  ounce  of  rhu¬ 
barb. 

When  the  purging  is  attended  with  a  fever,  rhu¬ 
barb  fhould  tirft  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce,  with  an  ounce  and  half  of  lenitive  eledluary  ;  at 
night,  after  the  working,  give  half  an  ounce  or  more 
of  diafeordium  in  a  pint  of  red  wine  mulled  with  cin¬ 
namon  ;  and  repeat  it  every  day,  and  the  rhubarb-ball 
once  in  two  or  three. 

But  if  the  diitemper  increafes,  the  horfe’s  flanks 
and  belly  look  full  and  diftended,  and  he  appeals  gri¬ 
ped  and  in  pain,  let  this  glylter  be  given,  and  the 
quantity  of  diafeordium  increafed  an  ounce  in  his 
nignt-drink. 

Tax  b  camomile  flowers  one  handful,  red  rofes  half 
a  handful,  pomegranate  and  balauilines  of  eaeh 
an  ounce  ;  boil  111  two  quarts  of  water  to  one  5 
ftrain  off,  and  diffoive  it  in  two  or  three  ounces 
of  diafeordium  and  one  of  miehridate;  to  v>hieh 
may  be  added  a  pint  of  port  wine.  Repeat  it  once 
a-day. 

If  the  flux  continues  violent,  give  an  ounce  of  rock- 
alum,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  bole,  twice  a-day; 
or,  diflolvt  double  this  quantity  with  two  ounces  of 
diafeordium,  and  the  cordial  ball,  in  two  quarts  of 
hartfhorn  drink  ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  pint  of 
port ;  and  give  the  horfe,  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
a  pint  of  this  drink.  For  this  purpofe  alio  a  itrong 
deception  of  oak- bark  may  be  given,  with  either  of 
the  above  remedies,  and  to  the  fame  quantity  ;  even 
by  itfelf,  it  will  be  found  on  trial  no  inconliderable  re¬ 
medy. 

When  the  difeharge  is  attended  with  an  acrid  mu¬ 
cus  or  flime,  the  griping  and  pains  are  very  fevere,  the 
common  lining  of  the  bowels  being  wafhed  away ;  in 
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and  this  cafe  the  following  glyfter  fhould  frequently  be  in- 
^  je<^e(l  warm. 

Take  of  tripe  liquor  or  thin  ftarch  two  quarts,  oil 
of  olives  half  a  pint,  the  yolk  of  fix  eggs  well 
broke,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  coarfe  fugar. 
Some  horfes,  having  naturally  weak  ftomachs  and 
bowels,  throw  out  their  aliment  undigefted  ;  their 
dung  is  habitually  foft  and  of  a  pale  colour  ;  they 
feed  poorly,  and  get  no  flefn  :  to  remedy  this  com¬ 
plaint,  give  the  following  purge  two  or  three  times  ; 
and  then  the  infufion  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint  every 
morning. 

Take  focotorine  aloes  fix  drams,  rhubarb  powdered 
three  drams,  myrrh  and  faffron  each  a  dram  ; 
make  into  a  ball  with  fyrupof  ginger. 
lnfufton. —  Take  zedoary,  gentian,  winter’s-bark, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  pomegra¬ 
nate-bark  aud  balauflines  of  each  an  ounce  ;  ca¬ 
momile-flowers  and  centaury,  eaeh  a  handful  ; 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  each  an  ounce  :  infufe  in  a 
gallon  of  port  or  ftrong  beer. 

*X  he  bloody* flux  is  a  diftemper  horfes  are  not  very 
fubjedl  to  ;  however,  as  it  fometimes  does  oecur,  when¬ 
ever  blood  is  difcharged,  attended  with  gripings  and 
great  pain  in  the  bowels,  if  the  flux  is  not  fpeedily  re- 
ftiained  the  horfe  probably  may  be  foon  loft  :  we  re¬ 
commend  therefore  the  following  glyfter  and  drink  for 
that  purpofe. 

Iake  oak-bark  four  ounces,  tormentil-root  two 
ounces,  burnt  hartfhorn  three  ounces;  boil  in 
three  quarts  of  forge- water  to  two;  {train  off,  and 
add  two  ounces  of  diafcordium,  four  ounces  of 
ftarch,  and  half  a  dram  of  opium. 

A  glyfter  may  alfo  be  prepared  with  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat  broth,  ftarch,  and  opium,  in  order  to  plafter 
over  the  coats  of  the  bowels,  and  abate  their  violent 
irritations.  Alfo, 

Take  foft  chalk  two  ounces,  mithridate  or  diafcor- 
dium  one  ounce,  powder  of  Indian-root  half  a 
dram,  liquid  laudanum  yo  or  60  drops  ;  diflolve 
in  a  pint  of  hartfhorn  drink,  and  add  to  it  four 
ounces  of  cinnamon-water  and  red  wine  ;  give  it 
twice  a-day. 

Gum-arabic  diffolved  in  hartfhorn  drink,  or  in  com¬ 
mon  water,  fhould  be  the  horfe’s  ufual  drink. 

W  hen  horfes  are  apt  to  be  eoftive,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  arifes,  gentle  openers  fhould  be  given  ;  fuch 
as  cream  of  tartar,  Glauber’s  falts,  and  lenitive  elec¬ 
tuary  :  four  ounces  of  any  two  of  thefe  diffolved  in 
warm  ale,  whey,  or  water,  given  every  other  morning 
for  two  or  three  times,  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  ;  efpe- 
cially  if  afiifted  by  an  oily  emollient  glyfter,  prepared 
with  a  handful  of  fait.  Scalded  bran  or  barley,  with 
an  ounce  of  fenugreek  and  linfeed,  occafionally  given, 

Will  prevent  this  complaint:  but  where  it  is  conftitu- 
tional,  and  proceeds  from  the  power  and  force  of  di- 
geftion  in  the  ftomach  and  guts,  as  fometimes  happens, 
ami  the  horfe  is  in  perfea  health,  no  inconvenience 
will  ante  from  it;  and  it  is  ohferved  that  fuch  horfes 
are  able  to  endure  great  fatigue  and  labour. 

Sec  r.  XIX.  Of  Worms  and  Botts . 

Authors  have  deferibed  three  different  forts  of 
worms  that  affe&  horfes,  m.  Botts,  which  young  hor- 
ies  are  often  troubled  with  in  the  fpring;  the  Rotundi , 
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or  thofe  refembling  earth-worms  ;  and  the  A  fear  ides,  or  W 
thofe  about  the  fize  of  the  largeft  fewing  needle,  with  and 
flat  heads.  — — ■ 

The  botts  which  breed  in  the  ftomachs  of  horfes, 
and  are  fometimes  the  caufe  of  convullions,  appear  to 
be  very  large  maggots,  compofed  of  circular  rings, 
with  little  (harp  prickly  feet  along  the  fides  of  their 
beL'es  (like  the  feet  of  hog-lice),  which  by  their 
Jhaipnels  (like  the  points  of  the  fineft  needles)  feem  to 
be  ot  ufe  to  fallen  them  to  the  part  where  they  breed 
and  draw  their  nounlhment,  and  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  loolentd  from  fuch  adlnfion  before  they  come  to 
maturity.  The  eggs  from  whence  thofe  botts  are  produ¬ 
ced,  are  difperfed  into  clulters  all  round  the  lower  ori- 
ice  o,  the  ftomach,  and  are  laid  under  the  inner  coat 
or  thin  membrane  of  the  ftomach  ;  fo  that  when  the 
animals  come  to  form  and  life,  they  burft  through  this 
inner  coat  with  their  breech  and  tail  ftraight  outwards, 
and  their  trunks  lo  faxed  into  the  mufcular  or  flelhy 
coat  Or  the  ftomach,  that  it  fometimes  requires  a  good 
pull  to  difengage  them  ;  from  the  blood  of  thi»  kit 
coat  they  diaw  their  nourilhment,  which  they  fuck 
like  lo  many  leeches,  every  one  ulcerating  and  pur¬ 
ling  up  the  part  where  it  fixes  like  a  honey-comb:  and 

horfe°ften  makC  qU1Ck  hav0ck  as  t0  deftroy  the 


The  fymptoms  of  worms  are  various.  The  botts 
that  many  horfes  are  troubled  with  in  the  beginning  of 
the  f..mmer,  are  always  feen  kicking  on  the  ftrait  gut 
and  are  often  thruft  out  with  the  dung,  with  a  yel- 
lowilh  coloured  matter  like  melted  fulphur  :  they  are 
no  ways  dangerous  there  ;  but  are  apt  to  make  a  horfe 

noftf  Th  r11?7’  fu  -Ub  His  breech  aSai»Jft  the 
polls  The  feafon  of  their  coming  is  ufually  in  the 

months  of  May  and  June  ;  after  which  they  are  fel- 

dom  to  be  feen,  and  rarely  continue  in  any  one  horfe 

above  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Thofe  that  take 

their  lodgment  in  the  ftomach,  are  extremely  danger! 

ous  by  caufingconvulfions;  and  are  feldora  difeover- 

ed  by  any 'previous  figns  before  they  come  to  life 

when  they  throw  a  horfe  into  violent  agonies.  The 

other  kinds  are  more  troublefome  than  dangerous;  but 

are  known  by  the  following  fig„s  :  the  horfe  looks 

lean  and  jaded,  h.s  hair  Hares  as  if  he  was  furfeited,  and 

nothing  he  eats  makes  him  thrive  ;  he  often  ftrikes  his 

h.nd-fcet  againll  his  belly  ;  is  fometimes  griped,  but 

without  the  vio  ent  fymptoms  that  attend  a  colic  and 

ftrangnry;  for  he  never  rolls  and  tumbles,  hut  only 

fhows  u.iealinefs,  and  generally  lays  himfelf  down  quiet- 

ly  on  h.s  belly  for  a  little  while,  and  then  gets  up  and 

For  the  cure  of  botts  in  the  ftomach,  calomel  11, odd 
firft.be  given  in  large  quantities,  and  repeated  at  pro¬ 
per  intervals  ;  iEth.op’s  mineral,  or  fome  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  forms,  may  be  given  afterwards. 

But  botts  in  the  ftrait  gut  may  be  cured  by  givino- 
the  horfe  a  fpoonful  of  favin,  cut  very  fmall,  once  or 
twice  a-day  in  his  oats  or  bran,  moiftentf;  and  three 
or  four  cloves  of  garlic  may  be  added  to  advantage. 
Give  alfo  an  aloetic  purge  between  whiles  ;  the  fol- 
lowing  ftands  recommended. 

Iake  fine  focotorine  aloes,  ten  drams;  frelh  jalap, 
one  dram  ;  anllolochia,  or  birth'wort,  and  myrrh 
powdered,  of  each  two  drams  ;  oil  of  favin  and 
*  amber, 
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Yellows,  or  amber,  of  each  one  dram  ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn 

Jaundice.  enough  to  form  into  a  ball. 

^ — v - ‘  But  as  the  fource  of  worms  in  general  proceeds  from 

a  vitiated  appetite  and  a  weak  digeftion,  recourfe  muft 
firft  be  had  to  mercurials,  and  afterwards  to  fuch  things 
as  are  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  promote  di¬ 
geftion,  and  by  deftroying  the  fuppofed  ova,  prevent 
the  regeneration  of  thefe  animals.  Thus,  two  drams 
of  calomel  may  be  given  with  half  an  ounce  of  dia- 
pente,  and  mixed  up  with  conferve  of  wormwood,  over¬ 
night  ;  and  the  next  morning  the  above  purge  :  thefe 
may  be  repeated  fix  or  eight  days.  Or  the 
mercurial  purge  may  be  given,  which  will  be  lets 
troublefome,  and  no  lefs  efficacious. 

Take  crude  quick filver  two  drams,  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine  half  an  ounce  ;  rub  the  quickfilver  till  no 
glillening  appears;  then  add  an  ounce  of  aloes,,  a 
dram  of  grated  ginger,  30  drops  of  oi  of  favin, 
and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn  to 
make  a  ball. 

One  of  thefe  balls  maybe  given  every  fix  days,  with 
the  ufual  precautions  in  regard  to  mercurial  phyfic  ; 
and  the  following  powder  intermediately. 

Take  powdered  tin  and  ^Ethiop’s  mineral  of  each 
half  an  ounce  :  give  every  night  in  a  maffi,  or  a- 
mong  his  corn. 

The  various  preparations  of  antimony  and  mercury 
muft  be  given  feveral  weeks  together,  in  order  to  get 
entire  riddance  of  thefe  vermin.  The  iEthiop’s  mine¬ 
ral  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  a-day; 
the  mercurius  alkaiifatus  to  two  drams  a-day,  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  bit  of  cordial  ball.  The  cinnabar  pow¬ 
ders,  as  direded  in  the  farcy,  are  no  lefs  effedual:  and 
when  worms  are  bred  from  high  feeding,  or  unwhole- 
fome  food  ;  rue,  garlic,  tanfy,  favin,  box,  and  many 
other  fimples,  may  be  given  fuccefsfully ;  being  for 
that  purpofe  mixed  with  their  food  ;  as  alfo  cut  to¬ 
bacco,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  a-day. 

Sect.  XX.  Of  the  Yellows ,  or  Jaundice . 

Horses  are  frequently  fubjed  to  this  diftemper ; 
which  is  known  by  a  dufky  yellownefs  of  the  eyes;  the 
infide  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  the  tongue,  and  bars 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  looking  alfo  yellow.  The 
horfe  is  dull,  and  refufes  all  manner  of  food  ;  the  fever 
is  flow,  yet  both  that  and  the  yellownefs  increafe  to¬ 
gether.  The  dung  is  often  hard  and  dry,  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low,  or  light  pale  green.  His  urine  is  commonly  of  a 
dark  dirty  biown  colour  ;  and  when  it  has  fettled  fome 
time  on  the  pavement,  it  looks  red  like  blood.  He 
ft  ales  with  fome  pain  and  difficulty  ;  and  if  the  dif¬ 
temper  is  not  checked  foon,  grows  delirious  and  fran¬ 
tic.  The  off-fide  of  the  belly  is  fometimes  hard  and 
diftended  ;  and  in  old  horfes,  when  the  liver  has  been 
long  difeafed,  the  cure  is  not  practicable,  and  ends  fa¬ 
tally  with  a  wafting  diarrhoea :  but  when  the  diftem¬ 
per  is  recent,  and  in  young  horfes,  there  is  no  fear  of 
a  recovery,  ii  the  following  directions  are  obferved.. 

Firft  of  all  bleed  plentifully  ;  and  give  the  laxative 
glyfter  (p.  120.  col.  2.  laft  par.)  as  horfes  are  apt  to 
be  very  coftive  in  this  diftemper  ;  and  the  next  day 
give  him  this  purge  ; 

°  Take  of  Indian  rhubarb  powdered  one  ounce  and  a 
half,  faffron  two<lrams,  focotorine  aloes  fix  drams, 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  a  fufficient  quantity. 
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If  the  rhubarb  ffiould  be  found  too  expenfive,  omit  Difordersoi 
it,  and  add  the  fame  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  Kid- 
half  an  ounce  of  Caftile  foap,  with  four  drams  more 
of  aloes.  This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
giving  intermediately  the  following  balls  and  drink. 

Take  of  ^Ethiop’s  mineral  half  an  ounce,  millepedes 
the  fame  quantity,  Caftile  foap  one  ounce  ;  make 
into  a  ball,  and  give  one  every. day,  and  wafh  it 
down  with  a  pint  of  the  following  decodion. 

Take  madder-root  and  turmerick  of  each  four  oun¬ 
ces,  burdock-root  diced  half  a  pound,  Monk’s 
rhubarb  four  ounces,  liquorice  fliced  two  ounces; 
boil  in  a  gallon  of  forge-water  to  three  quarts ; 
ftrain  off,  and  fweeten  with  honey. 

Balls  of  Caftile  foap  and  turmerick  maybe  given  al¬ 
fo  for  this  purpofe  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
ounces  a-day,  and  will  in  moft  recent  cafes  fucceed.  . 

By  thefe  means  the  diftemper  generally  abates  in 
a  week,  which  may  be  difcovered  by  an  alteration  in 
the  horfe’s  eyes  and  mouth ;  but  the  medicines  muft 
be  continued  till  the  yellownefs  is  entirely  removed. 

Should  the  diftemper  prove  oblliuate,  and  not  fub- 
mit  to  this  treatment,  you  muft  try  more  potent  re¬ 
medies,  viz.  mercurial  phyfic,  repeated  two  or  three 
time*  at  proper  intervals  ;  and  then  the  following  balls. 

Take  fait  of  tartar  two  ounces,  cinnabar  of  anti¬ 
mony  four  ounces,  live  millepedes  and  filings  of 
fteel  of  each  three  ounces,  faffron  half  an  ounce, 

Caftile  or  Venice  foap  half  a  pound ;  make  into 
balls,  the  fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  with  honey;  and 
give  one  night  and  morning,  with  a  pint  of  the 
above  drink. 

It  will  be  proper,  on  his  recovery,  to  give  two.  or 
three  mild  purges  ;  and,  if  a  fat  full  horfe,  to  put  in  a 
rowel. 


Sect.  XXI.  Of  the  Diforders  of  the  Kidneys  and 
Bladder . 

The  figns  of  the  kidneys  being  hurt  or  affeded  are, 
a  weaknefs  of  the  back  and  loins,  difficulty  of  ftaling, 
faintnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  deadnefs  in  the  eyes  ; 
the  urine  is  thick,  foul,  and  fometimes  bloody,,  efpe- 
cially  after  a  violent  ftrain.  A  horfe  difeafed  in  his 
kidneys  can  feldom  back ,  that  is,  move  ftraight  back¬ 
wards,  without  pain,  which  is  vifible  as  often  as  he  is 
put  to  the  trial:  the  fame  thing  is  obfervable  indeed 
in  horfes  whofe  backs  have  been  wrung  and  wrenched  ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  there  is 
feldom  any  defed  or  alteration  in  the  urine,  except 
that  it  is  higher  coloured. 

The  confequences  of  a  difordered  ftate  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  organs  are  principally  two  ;  ftrangury  and  dia¬ 
betes. 

T.  Strangury ,  or  an  obftrudion  of  urine,  may  arifc 
from  different  caufes.  When  it  is  not  owing  to  wind, 
or  hardened  dung  preffing  upon  the  neck  of  the.  blad¬ 
der  (as  was  obferved  in  the  fedion  on  Colics ),  it  may 
proceed  from  inflammation  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys, 
ulcerations  there,  or  fpafms  upon  any  particular  part. 
When  owing  to  inflammation  or  fpafm,  the  general 
indications  of  cure  are,  to  leffen  the  ftridure  upon  the 
parts ;  to  reduce  the  inflammation  ;  and  to  promote 
the  evacuation  of  urine  :  the  firft  of  which  intention* 
may  be  anfwered  by  a  moderate  lofs  of  blood  ;  the  fe- 
j  cond, 
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f<  rdersofcond,  by  the  ufe  of  internal  emollients ;  and  the  third, 
Kid-  jjy  gentle  ftirruilants  and  mild  diuretics. 

In  ftrangury  from  inflammation  or  fpafm  in  the 
parts,  the  horfe  makes  frequent  motions  to  (tale,  Hands 
wide  and  ftraddiing,  appears  full  in  the  flank,  and 
fomewhat  dejected.  The  firft  meafure,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  is  bleeding  ;  and  that  more  or  lefs  plentifully 
according  to  the  urgeney  of  the  fymptons.  In  a 
convenient  time  after  this  operation,  Mr  Taplin  re¬ 
commends  to  throw  up  the  following  emollient  gly- 
ftcr  : 

“  Take  of  thin  gruel  three  pints,  nitre  two  ounces, 
gum  arabic  one  ounce  and  an  half,  olive  oil  four 
ounces;  let  it  be  injected  moderately  warm,  and 
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retained  in  the  body  as  long  as  pcftlble. 

So  foon  after  this  glyfter  as  the  horfe  is  inclined 
"by  appetite  to  reeeive  it,  give  a  mafh  of  two  parts 
malt  and  one  bran,  they  having  been  fealded  together 
and  flirred  till  of  a  moderate  warmth  ;  after  this,  if 
the  fubjed  has  not  Haled  in  confequenee  of  bleeding, 
glyfter,  and  mafh,  have  the  following  balls  expediti¬ 
on/]  y  prepared  to  forward  the  evacuation  : 

Take  Caftile  foap  ten  drams,  fal  prunella  one 
ounee,  camphire  two  drams,  anifeed  powder  flx 
drams,  oil  of  juniper  one  dram  arid  an  half,  fyrup 
of  marfhmaflows  fuflieient  to  make  the  mafh  ; 
which  divide  into  two  equal  parts,  giving  one  in 
fix  hours  after  the  other,  if  the  foimer  is  not  fue- 
cefsful. 

“  Thefe  are  very  fafe,  mild,  and  eflieaeious,  in  ge¬ 
neral  producing  the  defired  effect  without  any  uneafy 
fenfations.  Where  a  drink  is  preferred,  as  coming 
into  a  more  applicable  mode  of  adminiftration,  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  will  prove  equally  ferviceable  : 

**  Take  juniper  berries  (bruifed)  two  ounees  ;  boil 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  for  fome  time,  then 
/train  (to  produce  by  fqueezing  the  berries  three 
quarters  of  a  pint)  ;  to  this  add  cf  nitre  and  gum 
Arabie  (in  powder)  eaeh  an  ounce. 

“  This  drink,  or  the  above  ball,  to  be  repeated  at 
diftindt  periods  of  four  hours  eaeh  (if  a  repetition  of 
the  firft  at  the  end  of  fix  hours  does  not  effe6t  the 


defired  purpofe),  till  relief  is  obtained  by  plentiful  eva- 
cuations.” 


As  a  fuppreflion  of  urine  arifes  fometimes  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  parts  ;  fo  at  others  from  a  para¬ 
lyse  affedlion,  particularly  of  the  kidneys,  difabling 
them  in  their  olliee  of  feparating  the  urine  from  the 
blood  :  in  this  latter  cafe,  a  geneial  fuppreflion  taking 
plaee,  the  bladder  is  ufually  empty,  fo  that  a  horfe  will 
make  no  motion  to  Hale  ;  and  if  he  furvives  a  few  days 
in  this  condition,  his  body  will  fwell  to  a  great  degree, 
break  out  in  blotches  all  over,  and  death  will  foou  clofe 
the  feene. 

Strangury  fometimes  alfo  arifes  from  an  ulceration 
of  the  parts ;  wliieh  is  a  cafe  almoft  as  defperate  as  the 
preceding.  The  fymptoms  are :  A  vifible  difquie- 
tude ;  the  evacuation  not  totally  fupprefled,  being 
only  at  times  obitrudted  ;  the  urine  frequently  alter¬ 
ing  its  appearance,  being  fometimes  thick,  depofiting 
a  turbid  fediment  as  if  impregnated  with  membra¬ 
nous  matter ;  and  at  other  times  tinged  with  blood, 
the  evident  eftedt  of  a  eorroded  folntion  of  the  dif- 
cafed  part.  In  this  inflance  the  following  balls  or 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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drink  are  recommended  by  Mr  Taplin  as  the  only  pro-  Molten- 
bable  means  of  relief.  &rca^e,  t 

“  Take  of  myrrh  one  ounce,  Caftile  foap  and  Loca-  ^68. 
telli’s  balfam  each  three  ounces,  nitre  and  ani- 
•  feed  (in  powder)  each  two  ounees,  balfam  of 
Peru  fix  drams.  Mix  together  with  fyrup  of 
marfllmallows,  and  divide  into  fix  balls,  giving 
one  every  morning. 

In  cafe  fpafm  of  the  parts  be  alfo  fufpedted,  the 
following  ball  may  be  given,  and  repeated  at  fuch 
times  as  the  circumftances  of  the  eafe  may  render 
proper. 

“  Take  of  Caftile  foap  half  an  ounce;  nitre,  rofin,i&V.  p.36^ 
mid  compound  powder  of  gum  tragacanth,  each 
two  drams  ,*  opium  (in  powder)  ten  grains  ;  oil 
of  juniper  30  drops. — Mix. 

u  The  following  drink  may  be  fnbftituted  with  e- 
qual  efledf  if  a  liquid  form  is  preferred  : 

“  Take  thin  gruel  three  quarters  of  a  pint,  gum  a- 
rabic  and  nitre  (in  powder)  eaeh  one  ounce,  li¬ 
quid  laudanum  three  drams. — Mix. 

u  This  (as  the  ball  above)  may  be  occafionally  re¬ 
peated. ’’ 

2.  Horfes  fubjedt  to  a  diabetes ,  or  profufe  ftaling,  if 
old,  or  of  a  weak  conftitution,  are  feldom  cured ;  they 
foon  lofe  their  fle/h  and  appetite,  grow  feeble,  their 
coat  Haring,  and  they  die  rotten.  Of  a  young  horfe 
there  are  more  hopes  ;  but  he  muft  not  be  indulged 
with  too  much  water  or  moift  food.  Give  him  the 
following : 

Take  jefuits  bark  four  ounces,  biftort  and  tormen- 
til-root  of  eaeh  two  ounees  ;  boil  in  two  gallons 
of  lime-water  to  the  confumption  of  half,  and  give 
a  pint  three  times  a-day. 

As  this  diforder  generally  proceeds  from  too  violent 
exercife,  over-ftrainifig,  & c.  repeated  bleedings  in  frnall 
quantities  are  ahfolutely  neceffary,  till  the  mouths  of 
the  vefiels  clofe  up. 


Sect.  XXII.  Of  Molten-greafe. 

By  molten-greafe  is  meant  a  fat  or  oily  difeharge 
with  the  dung;  and  it  arifes  from  a  colliquation  or  melt¬ 
ing  down  of  the  fat  of  a  horfe’s  body  by  violent  exer- 
eiie  in  very  hot  weather.  It  is  always  attended  with 
a  fever,  heat,  reftlefFnefs,  darting  and  tremblings,  great 
inward  lieknefs,  (hortnefs  of  breath,  and  fometimes  with 
the  fymptoms  of  a  pleurify.  His  dung  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  greafy,  and  he  will  fall  into  a  fcouring ;  his 
blood  will  have  a  thick  /kin  or  fat  over  it  when  eold, 
of  a  white  or  yellow  hue,  but  ehiefly  the  latter  ;  the 
congealed  part  or  fediment  is  commonly  a  mixture  of 
flze  and  greafe,  wliieh  makes  it  fo  extremely  flippery, 
that  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  fingers,  and  the  fmall 
portion  of  ferum  feds  alfo  flippery  and  clammy.  The 
horfe  foon  lofes  his  fle/h  and  fat,  whieh  probably  is  dif- 
folved  and  abforbed  into  the  blood;  and  thofe  that 
furvive  this  /hock  commonly  grow  hide-bound  for  a 
time,  their  legs  fwelling  both  before  .and  behind,  and* 
continue  in  this  Hate  till  the  blood  and  juices  are  rec¬ 
tified  ;  and  if  this  is  not  done  effectually,  the  farcy  or 
fome  obftinate  furfeit  generally  follows,  very  difticult 
to  remove. 

In  the  firft  place  bleed  plentifully,  and  repeat  it  for 
S  two 
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Hide-  two  or  three  days  fucceflively  In  fmaller  quantities  ; 

bound, Sur-t  or  three  rQwds  fhould  alfo  be  immediately  put  in, 
feits,  &c.  ,  .  1  -  /  1  r 

.  ,  /  and  the  cooling  emollient  gly iters  (p.  12 1.  col.  1.  par. 

1,2.)  daily  thrown  up  to  abate  the  fever,  and  drain 
off  the  greafy  matter  from  the  inteftines.  By  the 
mouth  give  plenty  of  warm  water  or  gruel,  with  cream 
of  tartar  or  nitre,  to  dilute  and  attenuate  the  blood, 
which  in  this  cafe  is  greatly  difpofed  to  run  into 
grumes,  and  endanger  a  total  flagnation. 

When  the  fever  is  quite  gone  off,  and  the  horfe  has 
recovered  his  appetite,  gentle  aloetic  purges  lhould  be 
given  once  a-week,  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  in  order 
to  bring  down  the  fwelled  legs.  To  this  end  give  the 
following  ;  which,  repeated  for  fome  time,  will  entire¬ 
ly  remove  this  diforder. 

Ta  ke  of  focotorine  aloes  fix  drams,  of  gum  guaia- 
cum  powdered  half  an  ounce,  of  diaphoretic  an¬ 
timony  and  powder  of  myrrh  each  two  drams; 
make  into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn, 

Thefe  will  feldom  take  a  horfe  from  his  bnlinefs  a- 
foove  two  or  three  days. in  a  week  ;  neither  will  he  lofe 
his  flefh  or  appetite  with  them,  but  on  the  contrary 
mend  in  both  ;  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  o- 
ther  method  of  purging,  and  gives  this  greatly  the 
preference  in  many  cafes. 


Sect.  XXIII.  Of  Hidebound ,  Surfeits>  and 
Mange . 

1 .  The  figns  of  Hidebound  are, ct  a  want  of  flexibility 
in  the  fkin,  which  is  pervaded  by  a  general  fliffnefs 
that  feems  to  form  an  entire  adnefion  to  the  flefh,  with¬ 
out  the  leafl  partial  feparation  or  diftindlion.  There 
Stable  Di~  is  a  kind  of  dufty  fcurf,  plainly  perceived  underneath 
reftory ,  jiajr?  tjiat  ra;fes  Jt  Up  ;n  different  parts  ;  and,  gi- 

$.114.  ving  it  another  hue,  the  coat  in  many  places  forms  an 
appearance  of  two  or  three  colours  ;  conveying,  even 
in  this  trifling  circumftance,  a  very  forcible  idea  of 
poverty  in  both  food  and  raiment.  The  horfe  is  ge¬ 
nerally  languid,  dull,  heavy,  and  weak  ;  his  excrement 
is  dark,  foul,  and  offenfive  ;  he  fvveats  much  upon  very 
moderate  exertions ;  then  his  coat  flares,  the  hair 
turns  diffeient  ways  (which  in  its  effluvia  is  difagree- 
able),  and  affords  evident  proof  of  weaknefs  and  de¬ 
bilitation. 

Bad  food  and  want  of  liable  care  are,  in  general, 
the  only  probable  reafons  that  can  be  afligned  for  this 
complaint.  Long  lank  grafs  in  low  fwampy  land  in 
autumn,  and  mully  hay  or  bad  oats  at  any  feafon, 
may  in  fome  degree  allay  the  hunger,  but  not  gratify 
the  appetite  ;  for,  being  in  itfelf  deflkute  of  the  effect 
and  quality  of  fuperior  food,  no  nutritive  contribution 
can  be  conveyed  for  the  generating  of  blood  or  for¬ 
mation  of  flefh.  The  fources  for  the  fupply  of  chyle 
being  thus  obftru&ed,  the  lymphatics  are  deprived  of 
their  due  proportion  of  nutritive  fluid  that  fhould  pafs 
through  thefe  fmaller  veffels;  and  they  become  not  on¬ 
ly  in  fome  meafure  contra&ed,  but  in  a  great  degree 
ina&ive,  which,  with  the  want  of  proper  external  care 
and  drefling,  contribute  to  an  almofl  univerfal  obflruc- 
tion  of  the  cutaneous  pores.  Thefe,  from  the  preter¬ 
natural  debilitation  of  the  general  fyflcm,  are  thrown 
flpen  by  the  mofl  moderate  exercife. 

Xn  *efpe&  to  its  cure  very  few  dire&ions  will.be  ne- 
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ceffary,  the  cafe  being  no  more  than  a  temporary  incon-  Hide- 
venience,  rather  than  a  difeafe.  Therefore,  by  way  of  j?°und>Su*’ 
affording  fome  little  change  to  the  circulation,  take  a-  eitS)  u  . 
way  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood;  and  in  three  or  four  hours 
after,  increafe  its  impetus  by  a  mafh  of  malt,  oats,  and 
bran,  equal  parts.  Continue  this  mafh  every  night  for  a 
fortnight,  flirring  in  two  ounces  of  flour  of  brimflone 
every  other  night  ;  and  for  his  other  feeds  (morning 
and  noon)  give  equal  parts  of  oats  and  bran,  with  half 
a  pint  of  old  beans  in  each,  to  prevent  relaxing  the 
body  too  much  by  the  mafhes.  At  the  fame  time,  re¬ 
gular  and  fubflantial  drefling,  air,  exercife,  found  oats, 
fweet  hay,  and  good  foft  water,  will  greatly  contri¬ 
bute  to  promote  the  cure.  And  when  by  thefe  means 
he  has  vifibly  improved  in  hide,  coat,  and  condition,, 
let  him  have  twice  in  a  week  a  brufhing  gallop,  to 
produce  a  moderate  fweat  and  promote  the  circula¬ 
tion  ;  taking  great  care  not  to  let  him  ftand  ftill  till 
he  is  perfe&ly  cool  ;  when  his  dreflings  fhould  be 
thoroughly  gone  through  with  attention,  care,  andper- 
feverance,  every  night  and  morning.  If  this  method 
fhould  be  unattended  with  fuccefs,  there  will  be  reafon 
to  fufped  fome  unknown  caufe  lurking  behind ;  in 
which  cafe  go  through  a  mild  courfe  of  phyfic,  feed¬ 
ing  well  between  the  dofes. 

2.  Of  Surfeits ,  according  to  Mr  Taplin,  there  are 
two  kinds,  originating  from  different  caufes  :  One  be¬ 
ing  no  more  than  a  very  advanced  flage  of  the  cafe  lafl 
deferibed  which  being  long  negle&ed,  all  its  fymp- 
toms  increafe,  till  the  entire  mafs  of  blood  being  at  lafl 
affe&ed,  the  virulence  of  the  diforder  difplays  itfelf  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  body. 

The  other  kind  of  furfeit,  differing  from  the  former 
in  caufe,  but  very  little  in  effedl,  is  that  where,  from 
ignorance  or  inattention,  a  horfe  is  fuffered  to  drink: 
immoderately  of  cold  water,  when  in  a  violent  perfpi- 
ration,  and  the  blood  confequently  in  the  highefl  de*- 
gree  of  circulation. 

The  circulating  fluid  being  fo  inflantaneoufly  check¬ 
ed  by  the  influence  of  the  frigid  element  and  the  fud- 
den  contraction  of  the  folids,  the  craffamentum  be¬ 
comes  immediately  thickened  and  inflamed  ;  while  the 
ferum  or  watery  part,  feparating  from  the  other,  ex^ 
travafates  itfelf;  and,  by  an  effort  of  nature,  is  pro¬ 
pelled  to  the  fkin  for  tranfpiration,  where  the  pores 
(having  been  inflantly  collapfed  at  the  time  of  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  taking  effeCl)  are  fo  clofely  obflruCted  that  its 
paffage  to  the  furface  is  rendered  impra&icable.  In 
this  fituation  it  becomes  united  with  the  perfpirable 
matter  already  confined  there  ;  and  is,  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  compelled  by  the  progrefs  of  internal  inflamma¬ 
tion  to  make  its  way  through  the  fkin  ;  upon  which  it 
at  lafl  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  different  fymp- 
toms,  affuming  diftind  degrees  of  malignancy,  accord* 
ing  to  the  flate,  habit,  and  conflitution  of  the  fubjeCl 
at  the  time  of  attack. 

#  Such,  in  fubltance,  is  Mr  Taplin’s  account  of  this 
diforder.  The  indications  of  cure  are,  To  refolve  the 
inflammatory  crudities,  remove  cutaneous  obftrudion* 
corred  the  acrimony  of  the  blood;  and  gently  quicken 
the  circulation.  The  better  to  effed  thefe,  he  diredo 
to  take  away  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  that  the 
impetus  may  be  encouraged  ;  to  open  the  body  with 
a  few  warm  mafhes ;  and  according  to  the  mildnefs  or 
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lie-  inveteracy  of  its  appearanoe,  to  give  either  two  or 

three  mercurial  purges,  compofed  of  the  following  in- 
^  gredients. 

Barbadoes  aloes  one  ounce,  jalap  (in  powder)  three 
drams;  calomel,  cream  of  tartar,  Cadile  foap, 
and  ginger  (in  powder)  of  each  two  drams;  with 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  fufficient  to  make  a  ball. 

The  dofes  mull  be  given  at  proper  intervals ;  par¬ 
ticular  care  being  all  the  while  taken  to  guard  a- 
gainft  cold  on  account  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the 
compofition.  In  three  days  after  the  lad  dofe,  a 
courfe  of  alteratives  mud  be  entered  upon,  the  medi¬ 
cine  compofed  as  follows. 

Antimony  levigated  andfulphur  each  half  a  pound, 
ALthiop’s  mineral  and  cream  of  tartar  each  four 
ounces.  Thefe  are  to  be  mixed  well  together, 
and  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  of  two  ounces 
each,  for  twelve  dofes  ;  one  of  which  mud  be 
given  every  night  with  the  feed  of  corn  ;  the 
latter  being  firft  fprinkled  with  water,  the  better 
to  retain  the  powders. 

Thefe  mud  be  continued  with  the  utmod  pun&ua- 
lity  for  a  month  ;  during  all  which  time  let  there 
be  alfo  given  two  ounces  of  nitre  every  morning  in 
a  pail  of  foft  water.  Should  any  trifling  efchars, 
fcabs,  or  excoriations,  prove  obdinate  upon  any  part 
of  the  body,  they  may  be  wafhed  with  equal  parts  of 
lye  (procured  from  the  foap  boilers)  and  lime-waters. 

If  in  the  courfe  of  a  month  no  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  fhould  be  produced  by  the  above  prefcrip- 
tions,  the  dofes  mud  be  gradually  increafed  from 
two  ounces  to  two  and  an  half,  and  in  another  week  to 
three  ounces  for  each  dofe,  of  both  the  compofition 
and  the  nitre. 

3.  Mange  is  a  didemper  fo  univerfally  known  as  to 
render  a  particular  defcription  unneceffary.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  chiefly  from  poor  feeding :  hence  it  is  very  little 
feen  amongfl  horfes  of  any  edimation  ;  but  is  almod 
entirely  confined  to  the  lower  clafs  of  dables  and  pro¬ 
prietors. 

In  a  mangy  horfe  the  Ikin  is  generally  tawny,  thick, 
and  full  of  wrinkles,  efpecially  about  the  mane,  the 
loins,  and  tail  ;  and  the  little  hair  that  remains  in 
thofe  parts  flands  almod  always  draight  out  or  bridly ; 
the  ears  are  commonly  naked  and  without  hair,  the  eye 
and  eye-brows  the  fame  ;  and  when  it  affedls  the  limbs, 
it  gives  them  the  fame  afpe£t :  yet  the  Ikin  is  not  raw, 
nor  peels  off,  as  in  the  furfeit. 

Where  this  didemper  is  caught  by  infe&ion,  if  ta¬ 
ken  in  time  it  is  very  eafily  cured  :  and  a  fulphur  oint¬ 
ment  is  recommended  as  mod  effe&ual  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  rubbed  in  every  day.  To  purify  and  cleanfe  the 
blood,  give  antimony  and  fulphur  for  fome  weeks  af¬ 
ter.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  external  remedies  for 
this  purpofe,  fuch  as  train-oil  and  gunpowder,  to¬ 
bacco  deeped  in  chamber  lye,  &c.  mod  of  them  evi¬ 
dently  improper.  Solefeyl  recommends  the  following, 
which  has  been  approved. 

Take  burnt  alum  and  borax  in  fine  powder  of  each 
two  ounces,  white  vitriol  and  verdigris  powdered 
of  each  four  ounces  ;  put  them  into  a  clean  pot, 
with  two  pounds  of  honey,  dirring  till  they  are 
incorporated ;  when  cold,  add  two  ounces  of 
drong  aquafortis. 

But  when  this  diforder,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  is 
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contra&ed  by  low  feeding  and  poverty  of  blood,  the  Hide- 
diet  mud  be  mended,  and  the  horfe  properly  indulged  ^ ound’  ‘Sur“ 
with  hay  and  corn.  With  this  view,  there  mud  be  a  ts>  ^ 
condant  fupply  of  warm  maflies,  prepared  wiih  half 
malt  and  half  bran,  or  equal  parts  of  oats  and  bran, 
with  four  ounces  of  honey  diffolved  in  each  :  let  thefe 
be  given  night  and  morning,  with  a  feed  of  dry  corn 
every  day  at  noon.  During  this  treatment  (which 
mud  be  continued  a  week,  to  fheathe  the  acrimony  of 
the  fluids,  and  foften  the  rigidity  of  the  Ikin)  give 
one  ounce  of  fulphur  in  each  mafh,  and  one  ounce  of 
nitre  in  water  every  night  and  morning.  In  a  week  or 
ten  days,  when  the  frame  becomes  more  invigorated, 
difcontinue  the  maflies,  and  let  the  diet  be  changed  to 
good  oats  and  fweet  hay  ;  giving,  in  the  morning  and 
evening  feeds,  one  of  the  following  powders,  intermix¬ 
ed  with  the  corn  fird  fprinkled  with  water  : 

Sulphur  and  prepared  antimony  each  a  pound,  rub¬ 
bed  well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  then  divided 
into  24  equal  parts  for  as  many  dofes. 

Or,  Antimony  levigated  and  fulphur  of  each  12 
ounces,  liver  of  antimony  and  cream  of  tartar 
each  half  a  pound. — Thefe  to  be  mixed  well  to- 
,  gether,  and  divided  into  the  fame  number  of  do¬ 
fes  as  the  former. 

As  to  the  external  treatment  ;  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  maflies,  procure  a  pail  of  warm 
water  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  foft  foap  (tied  up 
in  a  linen  rag),  and  with  this,  forming  a  drong  lather, 
let  every  infe&ed  part  be  thoroughly  wafhed  and  clean- 
fed,  fo  that  no  feurf  or  filth  be  left  upon  the  furface  5 
then  rub  tenderly  dry  with  a  coarfe  cloth  or  feparated 
haybands  ;  and  on  the  following  morning  begin  to  rub 
in  upon  every  part  affe&ed  a  due  portion  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ointment. 

Weak  mercurial  ointment  half  a  pound,  quickfilver 
four  ounces,  white  hellebore  (in  powder)  three 
ounces,  black  pepper  (in  powder)  and  oil  of  tar¬ 
tar  each  one  ounce ;  with  olive  oil  fufficient  to 
make  it  of  a  proper  foftnefs. 

The  un&ion  mud  be  repeated  for  feven  days,  ten 
days,  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms;  and  let  the  powders  before  mentioned,  with 
the  nitre  alfo,  be  continued  for  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

Ladly,  as  foon  as  the  horfe  appears  in  a  condition  to 
bear  it,  take  away  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  and 
give  him  afterwards  two  very  mild  dofes  of  phyfic. 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  the  Farcin  or  Farcy . 

The  true  farcy  is  properly  a  diforder  of  the  blood- 
veffels  and  their  contained  fluid  ;  by  which,  when  in¬ 
veterate,  the  coats  and  integuments  are  fo  thickened 
that  they  become  like  fo  many  cords. 

At  fird,  one  or  more  fmall  fwellings,  or  round  buds 
like  grapes  or  berries,  fpring  out  over  the  veins,  and 
are  often  exquifitely  painful  to  the  touch  ;  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  they  are  hard,  but  foon  turn  into  foft  bliders, 
which  when  broke  difcharge  an  oily  or  bloody  ichor, 
and  turn  into  very  foul  and  ill-difpofed  ulcers.  In 
fome  horfes  it  appears  on  the  head  only  ;  in  fome  on 
the  external  jugular  ;  in  others  on  the  plate- vein,  and 
runs  downwards  on  the  infide  of  the  fore-arm  to¬ 
wards  the  knee,  and  very  often  upwards  towards  the 
brifket :  in  fome  the  farcy  fhows  itfelf  on  the  hind- 
parts,  about  the  paderns,  and  along  the  large  veins  on 
S  2  the 
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Farcin  or  the  lflfide  of  the  thigh,  rifing  upwards  into  the  groin, 

t  Farcy.  ail(j  towards  the  (heath  ;  and  fometimes  it  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  flanks,  and  fpreads  by  degrees  to- 
waids  the  lower  belly,  where  it  often  becomes  very 
troublefome. 

When  the  farcy  appears  on  the  head  only,  it  is  eafily 
cured;  efpecialiy  when  it  is  feated  in  the  cheeks  and 
fore-head,  the  blood  -  veflels  being  here  fmall :  but  it  is 
more  difficult  when  it  affects  the  lips,  the  noftrils,  the 
eyes,  the  kernels  under  the  jaws,  and  other  foft  and 
loofe  parts,  efpecialiy  if  the  neck- vein  becomes  corded. 
When  it  begins  on  the  oiufnle  of  the  fhoulder  or  hips, 
the  cure  is  feldom  difficult  ;  but  when  the  farcy  arifes 
on  the  plate-vein,  and  that  vein  fwells  much,  and  turns 
corded,  and  the  glands  or  kernel  under  the  arm-pit  are 
affidled,  it  is  hard  to  cure;  but  more  fo  when  the  cru¬ 
ral  veins  within  lide  of  the  thigh  are  corded,  and  befet 
with  birds,  which  affidls  the  kernels  of  the  groin  and 
the  cavernous  body  cf  the  yard.  When  the  farcy  begins 
on  the  paflerns  or  lower  limbs,  it  often  becomes  very 
""uncertain,  unlefs  a  timely  flop  is  put  to  it;  for  the  fwell- 
ing  in  thofe  dependent  parts  grow  fo  exceffively  large 
in  fome  conftitutions,  and  the  limbs  fo  much  disfigured 
thereby  with  foul  fores  and  callous  ulcerations,  that 
fueh  a  horfe  is  feldom  fit  for  any  thing  afterwards  but 
the  mean  ell  drudgery;  but  it  is  always  a  promising  fign, 
wherever  the  farcy  happens  to  be  fituated,  if  it  fpread3 
no  further.  It  is  ufual  to  affedl  only  one  fide  at  a 
time  ;  but  when  it  pafles  over  to  the  other,  it  fhows 
great  malignancy  :  when  it  arifes  on  the  fpines,  it  is 
then  for  the  moil  part  dangerous ;  and  is  always  mote 
fo  to  horfes  that  are  fat  and  full  of  blood,  than  to  thofe 
that  are  in  a  more  moderate  cafe.  When  the  farcy  is 
epidemical,  as  fometimes  happens,  it  rifes  on  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  at  once,  forms-  nafty  foul  ulcers, 
and  makes  a  profufe  running  of  greenifli  bloody  mat¬ 
ter  from  both  noflrils  ;  and  foon  ends  in  a  miferable 
rot. 

When  the  farcy  makes  its  firft  appearance  on  the 
head,  it  rifes  on  the  cheeks  and  temples,  and  looks  like 
a  net-work,  or  fmall  creeping  twigs  full  of  berries. 
Sometimes  it  inflames  the  eye,  and  fometimes  little 
bliiters  or  buds  run  along  the  fide  of  the  nofe.  .  It 
arifes  often  on  the  out  fide  of  the  (boulder,  running 
along  the  fmall  veins  with  heat  and  inflammation  ;  and 
fometimes  a  few  fmall  buds  appear  near  the  withers, 
and  on  the  outfide  of  the  hip.  In  all  thefe  appearan¬ 
ces,  the  difeafe  being  fuperficial,  and  affe&ing  only  the 
fmaller  veflels,  is  eafily  conquered  by  the  following  me¬ 
thod,  when  taken  in  time  ;  for  the  fimplefl  farcy,  if 
negle&ed,  may  degenerate  into  the  work  fort. 

This  diftemper,  then,  being  of  an  inflammatory  na¬ 
ture,  and  in  a  particular  manner  affe&ing  the  blood- 
■veffels,  muft  neceffarily  require  large  bleeding,  particu¬ 
larly  where  the  horfe  happens  to  be  fat  and  full  of 
blood.  This  always  checks  the  beginning  of  a  farcy, 
but  is  of  fmall  fervice  afterwards;  and  if  a  horfe  is  low 
in  flefli,  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood  fometimes  proves 
injurious.  After  bleeding,  let  the  horfe  have  four 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  and  lenitive  electuary;  which 
may  be  given  every  other  day  for  a  week,  to  cool  the 
blood  and  the  body  ;  and  then  give  nitre  three  ounces 
a-day  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  anoint  the  buds 
or  fwellings  with  the  following  ointment  twice  a-day. 

Take  ointment  of  elder  four  ounces,  oil  of  turpentine 
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two  ounces,  fugar  of  lead  half  an  ounce,  white  Farcin  or 
vitriol  powdered,  two  drams  ;  mix  together  in  a  ,  a*c^  ^ 
gaily- pot. 

The  buds  fometimes  by  this  method  are  difperfed, 
leaving  only  little  bald  fpots  which  the  hair  foon  covers 
again.  When  they  break  and  run,  if  the  matter  be 
thick  and  well  digeiled,  they  will  foon  be  well:  but  in- 
order  to  confirm  the  cure,  and  to  difperfe  fome  little 
lumps  which  often  remain  for  tome  time  on  the  (kin 
without  hair,  give  the  liver  of  antimony  for  a  month  ; 
two  ounces  a-day  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  one  ounce 
a  day  for  the  other  fortnight  :  'by  following  this  me¬ 
thod,  a  farcy  which  aftedls  only  the  fmall  veflels  may¬ 
be  Hopped  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  foon  after  totally 
eradicated. 

When  the  farcin  affe&s  the  larger  blood- veffels,  the 
cure  is  more  difficult  ;  but  let  it  always  be  attempted 
early  ;  therefore,  on  the  plate,  thigh,  or  neck-veins 
appearing  corded,  bleed  immediately  on  the  oppoiitc 
fide,  and  apply  the  following  to  the  corded  vein. 

Take  oil  of  turpentine,  in  a  pint-bottle  fix  ounces, 
oil  of  vitriol  three  ounces  ;  drop  the  oil  of  vitriol 
into  the  oil  of  turpentine  by  little  at  a  time,  other- 
wife  the  bottle  will  bur  ft ;  when  it  has  done  Imoak- 
ing,  drop  in  more  oil  of.  vitriol,  and  io  on  till  all 
is  mixed. 

This  mixture  is  one  of  the  heft  univerfals  in  a  be¬ 
ginning  farcy  ;  but  where  it  is  feated  in  loofe  ftefhy 
parts,  as  flanks  or  belly,  equal  parts  of  the  oil  of  vitiiol 
and  turpentine  are  necefiary. 

Rub  the  parts  firft  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  then 
apply  fome  of  the  mixture  over  the  buds,  and  where  - 
ever  there  is  any  fwelling,  twice  a  day.  Give  the 
cooling  phyfic  every  other  day,  and  then  three  ounces  - 
of  nitre  every  day  for  fome  time. 

When  the  farcy  begins  on  the  flanks,  or  towards  the 
lower  belly,  it  often  takes  its  rife  from  a  Angle  pun&ure 
of  a  (harp  fpur.  The  pain  and  fmarting  is  one  fure 
fign  to  diftinguifh  the  farcy  from  common  accidents; 
the  flaring  of  the  hair,  which  (lands  up  like  a  tuft  all 
round  the  buds  or  blifteis,  and  the  matter  that  iffues 
from  the  buds,  which  is  always  purulent  and  of  a  clam¬ 
my  greafy  confidence,  are  other  certain  figns.  After 
bathing  with  the  mixture  above  mentioned  till  the  ul¬ 
cers  are  fmooth  and  healing,  (hould  the  fwelling  not 
fubfide,  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  buds,  and  to 
difperfe  them,  bathe  with  either  of  thefe  mixtures  as 
far  as  the  centre  of  the  belly ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
give  a  courfe  of  antimonials  as  will  prefently  be  pre¬ 
scribed. 

Take  fpirits  of  wine  four  ounces,  oil  of  vitriol  and 

,  turpentine  of  each  two  ounces,  white^wiue  vine¬ 
gar  or  verjuice  fix  ounces. 

Or  the  following  : . 

Take  fpirits  of  wine  redlilied  four  ounces,  camphor 
half  an  ounce,  vinegar  or  verjuice  fix  ounces,  white 
vitriol  diffolved  in  four  ounces  of  fpring-water 
one  ounce,  mix  together. 

In  the  lower  limbs  the  farcy  lies  fometimes  conceal¬ 
ed  for  a  great  while  ;  and  makes  fo  flow  a  progrefs* 
that  it  is  often  miftaken  for  greafe,  or  for  a  blow  or 
kick,  and  goes  by  the  general  appellation  of  a  humour 
fettled  there.  In  order  to  diflinguiffi  the  one  from  the 
other,  we  (hall  obferve,.  that  a  kick  or  brnife  is  gene¬ 
rally  attended  with  a  fudden  .fwelling,  or  a  contufed 

wound* 
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or  wound,  which  for  the  mod  part  digetts  eafily :  the  greafe 
y  is  alfo  a  fmooth  fwelling  that  breaks  out  above  the 
bending  of  the  patterns  backwards  ;  but  the  farcy  be¬ 
gins  on  the  pattern  joint  ufually  with  one  bud,  and 
runs  upwards  like  a  knotty  crab- tree. 

Very  fimplc  means  have  fometimes  ttopped  it,  before 
it  has  begun  to  fpread  ;  a  poultice  with  bran  and  ver¬ 
juice  bound  round,  the  part  and  renewed  once  a-day  will 
often  alone  fucceed  ;  and  if  proud  fiefh  fhould  arife, 
touch  it  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  aquafortis,  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  you  apply  the  poultice  ;  for  when  the  dittemper 
is  local,  as  we  fuppoft  it  here,  it  is  to  be  conquered  by 
outward  applications. 

The  following  balls  are  proper  in  every  date  of  the 
farcy  ;  and  when  the  dittemper  has  been  in  its  infancy, 
before  the  Ikin  was  much  defaced,  has  often  cured  it  in 
a  week  or  two,  by  giving  them  only  once  or  twice  a- 
day  :  but  in  an  old  farcy  they  fhould  be  given  for  two 
or  three  months  together. 

Take  of  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony, 
eight  ounces ;  long  bithwort  and  gum  guaiacum 
powdered,  of  each  four  ounces:  make  into  a  pafte 
with  honey,  and  form  into  balls  of  the  fize  of 
a  large  walnut,  and  roll  them  into  liquorice- 
powder. 

The  tedioufnefs  of  this  courfe  has  encouraged  the 
giving  of  mercurials  ;  and  indeed,  where  they  are  di- 
refted  with  fkill,  they  mutt  be  attended  with  fuccefs  : 
the  ftronger  preparations,  as  the  red  and  white  preci¬ 
pitates,  and  turbith,  being  combined  with  fharp  faline 
parts,  may  be  hazardous  and  injurious  ;  but  the  latter 
given  in  fmall  quantities  have  been  found  very  fuccefs- 
ful  in  fuch  kind  of  inveterate  diforders.  Mr  Gibfon 
fays,  he  has  given  it  to  a  dram  at  a  dofe,  where  the 
limbs  have  been  greatly  fwelled  ;  that  in  48  hours  the 
fores  were  all  dried  up,  and  the  limbs  redueed ;  but 
that  it  made  the  horfe  fo  violently  lick  for  feveral  days, 
and  fcoured  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  could  not  be 
repeated. 

Mr  Bartlet  obferves,  that  the  fuccefs  attending  this, 
medicine  fo  fuddenly  ought  to  have  encouraged  Gib¬ 
fon  to  have  made  further  trials  in  fmaller  quantities  ; 
which  had  he  done,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would 
not  have  been  difappointed  ;  for  the  grand  fccret  in 
giving  mercurials  as  alteratives,  is  the  introducing  them 
into  the  blood,  without  operating  on  the  flomach  and 
bowels;  and  to  do  this  effeftnally,  they  mutt  be  given 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  fo  bridled  as  to  controul  their 
force  on  the  firtt  paffages ;  taken  in  this  manner,  they 
will  mix  gradually  with  the  blood  and  juices,  and  ope¬ 
rate  both  effectually  and  fafely. 

Dr  Braken  recommends*  the  knots  and  cords  to  be 
rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  before  they  break,, 
in  order  to  difperfe  them;  and  after  breaking,  to  drefs 
the  fores,  with  eqnal  parts  of  Venice  turpentine  and 
quickfilver  ;  if  by  thefe  means  the  mouth  fhould  be¬ 
come  fore,  treat  as  above.  This  method  feems  to  be 
effectual,  with  proper  care. 

The  following  is  alfo  recommended  by  the  fame  gen¬ 
tleman  : 

Take  butter  of  antimony  and  bezoar  mineral,  of 
each  one  ounce  ;  beat  up  with  half  a  pound  of 
cordial  ball;  and  give  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut,  or 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce,,  every  day  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  fatting  two  or  three  hours  after  it* 
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The  following  mode  of  treatment  and  forms  of  me-  Farcin  or 
dicine  are  preferibed  by  Mr  Taplin  f .  ,  drc^'  f 

Upon  the  very  earlieft  appearance  of  the  diforder,  ■  ' 

blood  is  to  be  taken  away  in  fuflicient  quantity.  If'  *x 
the  horfe  is  in  high  condition  and  full  of  flefh,  give 
him  mafhes  through  the  day  of  bleeding  and  the  next 
day  ;  and  on  the  following  morning  a  purging  ball 
compofed  of  foeotorine  aloes  ten  drams,  calomel  and 
jalap  (in  powder)  each  two  drams  and  a  half,  rhubarb 
and  ginger  of  each  a  dram  and  a  half,  with  fyrup  of 
buckthorn  or  rofes  fuflicient  to  form  the  ball.  Let 
the  purge  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  duly  worked 
of.  If  the  phyfic  works  favourably,  and  lets  well,  ' 
let  his  feed  (if  his  appetite  is  keen)  for  four  clear  days 
be  plentiful,  and  on  the  fifth  or  fixth  at  farthett  repeat 
his  purging  ball.  If  the  attack  has  been  violent,  or 
the  diforder  makes  rapid  progrefs,  a  third  dofe  mutt  be 
given  in  like  manner.  In  two  days  after  the  courfc  is 
completed,  it  is  direfted  to  begin  upon  the  following 
antimonial  alteratives,  attitted  by  a  regular  adminiftra- 
tion  of  nitre  ;  both  to  be  continued  a  month  without 
the  moli  trifling  intermiffion  : 

Prepared  antimony  one  pound,  common  fulphur 
twelve  ounces,  cream  of  tartar  eight  ounces,  and 
cinnabar  of  antimony  fix  ounces  : 

Which  being  incorporated  well  in  a  mortar,  is  to  be 
divided  into  twenty  equal  parts.  Of  thefe,  one  is  to 
be  given  every  night  in  the  corn,  firtt  fprinkling  with 
water  to  enfure  its  adhefion,  and  two  ounces  of  nitre 
are  to  be  mixed  with  the  water  every  morning,  at 
which  time  he  will  generally  drink  it  with  the  greater 
avidity  as  being  moft  thirtty.  The  buds  or  fwelling 
upon  their  firtt  appearance  may  be  well  wafhed  with 
the  following  twice  every  day,  with  a  lotion  compofed 
of  ext  raft  of  Saturn  two  ounces,  camphorated  fpirit 
of  wine  eight  ounces,  and  dittilled  vinegar  a  pint ; 
mixed  well  together,  and  kept  clofe  ftopt  for  ufe. 

In  a  more  advanced  or  inveterate  flage  of  the  diL 
temper,  moderate  bleeding  fhould  be  repeated  at  pro-' 
per  intervals  between  the  phyfic;  and  upon  the  fcabsv 
or  efehars  peeling  from  the  buds,  wafh  them  well  oc- 
cafionally  with  the  following 

To  two  drams  of  corrofive  mercury  diffolved  in  half 
a  pint  of  Britifh  brandy,  add  a  pint  of  white-wine'  . 
vinegar,  half  a  pint  of  fpring  water,  and  two- 
ounces  of  tinfture  of  myrrh;  fhaking  well  to¬ 
gether. 

Or,  Sugar  of  lead  and  white  vitriol  each  an  ounce, 
dittilled  vinegar  and  fpring  water  each  one  pint, 
ftyptic  tinfture  three  ounces,  well  mixed  together.' 

If  the  ulcers  fhould  continue  foul,  aud  their  edges 
become  callous,  very  fmall  quantities  of  the  ftrong  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  mutt  be  gently  rubbed  into  the  centre 
of  the  moft  inveterate,  once  in  three  or  four  d^ys,, 
cleanfing  them  occafionally  with  one  of  the  wafhes  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  In  this  cafe  one  of  the  following 
balls  mutt  be  given  regularly  every  morning  for  a  month 
or  longer  if  neceffary.  The  proportion  of  nitre  mutt 
be  altered  to  three  ounces,  and  given  in  the  wat,er 
every  evening,  the  ball  being  adminiftered  in  the 
morning. 

Mercurial  alterative  Ball  Take  iEthiop’s  mineral 
four  ounces,  milk  of  brimflone,  prepared  anti¬ 
mony,  cream  of  tartar,  and  cinnabar  of  antimony,, 
each  five  ounces;  honey  fuflicient  to  make  a  mafs; 

which' 
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farcin  or  TvKicli  divide  into  a  dozen  equal  balls,  and  roll 
t  ^arc7-  up  in  liquorice  or  anifeed  powder. 

\cr  ^  not  be  improper  now  to  add  the  fymptoms 

of  an  incurable  farcy,  that  the  owners  of  fuch  horfes 
may  fave  themfelves  unneceffary  expenfe  and  trouble  in 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  a  cure.  When  a  farcy,  by 
improper  applications,  or  by  negleft,  has  fpread  and 
increafed,  or  after  long  continuance  relifted  the  medi¬ 
cines  above  recommended ;  if  frefh  buds  are  continually 
fpouting  forth,  while  the  old  ones  remain  foul  and  ill- 
conditioned;  if  they  rife  on  the  fpines  of  the  back  and 
loins  ;  if  the  horfe  grows  hide-bound,  and  runs  at  the 
nofe;  if  abfceffes  are  formed  in  the  flefhy  parts  between 
the  interftices  of  the  large  mufcles ;  if  his  eyes  look 
dead  and  lifelefs ;  if  he  forfakes  his  food,  and  fcours 
often,  and  his  excrements  appear  thin  and  of  a  blackifh 
colour ;  if  the  plate  or  thigh  vein  continues  large  and 
corded  after  firing  and  other  proper  applications ; 
thefe  fymptoms  denote  the  diftemper  to  have  penetra¬ 
ted  internally,  and  that  it  will  degenerate  into  an  in¬ 
curable  confumption  :  it  is  mod  probable  alfo  that  the 
whole  mafs  of  fluids  are  tainted,  and  become  irreme¬ 
diable  by  art. 

Before  doling  this  fe&ion,  it  is  proper  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  what  is  called  the  water  farcy ;  which  has  no 
refemblance  to  a  true  farcy  either  in  its  caufe,  fymp¬ 
toms,  or  effe&s,  but  has  only  obtained  this  name  thro* 
cuftom  and  ignorance. — This  water- farcy,  then,  is  of 
two  kinds:  one  the  produd  of  a  feverifh  difpolition, 
terminating  on  the  fkin,  as  often  happens  in  epidemi¬ 
cal  colds ;  the  other  is  dropfical,  where  the  water  is 
not  confined  to  the  belly  and  limbs,  but  fhows  itfelfin 
feveral  parts  of  the  body  by  foft  fwellings  yielding  to 
the  preffure  of  the  finger.  This  laft  kind  ufually  pro¬ 
ceeds  fiom  foul  feeding,  or  from  the  latter  grafs  and 
fog  that  often  comes  up  in  great  plenty  with  continued 
cold  rains,  and  breeds  a  fluggilh  vifeid  blood.  In  the 
former  cafe,  we  have  feen  the  limbs  and  whole  body 
enormoufly  fwelled,  and  very  hard,  the  belly  and  (heath 
greatly  diftended  ;  which  were  as  furprifingly  reduced 
in*24  hours,  by  flight  fcarifications  within-fide  the  leg 
and  thigh  with  a  lharp  penknife,  and  three  or  four 
ftrokes  on  the  fkin  of  the  belly  on  each  fide  the  fheath  : 
from  thefe  fcarifications  there  was  a  conftant  and  fur- 
prifing  large  dripping  of  water,  which  foon  relieved 
the  horfe ;  when  a  few  purges  completed  his  recovery. 

In  the  other  fpecies  of  dropfy  the  curative  intentions 
are  to  difeharge  the  water,  recover  the  crafis  or  ftrength 
of  the  blood,  and  brace  up  the  relaxed  fibres  through¬ 
out  the  whole  body.  To  this  end  purge  once  a-week 
Or  ten  days  ;  and  give  intermediately  either  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Take  black  hellebore  frefh  gathered,  two  pounds  ; 
wafh,  bruife,  and  boil  in  fix  quarts  of  water  to 
four;  and  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  put  two 
quarts  of  white-wine  on  the  remaining  hellebore, 
and  let  it  infufe  warm  48  hours  :  then  ftrain  off, 
mix  both  together,  and  give  the  horfe  a  pint  night 
and  morning. 

Take  nitre  two  ounces,  fquills  powdered  three  drams 
or  half  an  ounce,  camphor  one  dram,  honey  enough 
to  form  into  a  ball,  to  be  given  once  a-day  alone, 
or  wafhed  down  with  a  horn  or  two  of  the  above 
drink. 
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Sect.  XXV.  Of  Strains  in  Various  Parts .  t 

In  all  ft  rains,  the  mufcular  or  tendinous  fibres  are 
overftretched  ;  and  fometimes  ruptured  or  broke.  To 
form,  therefore,  a  true  idea  of  thefe  diforders,  let 
us  firft  confider  every  mufcle  and  tendon  as  compofed 
of  fpringy  elaftic  fibres,  which  have  a  proper  power  of 
their  own  to  contradl  and  extend  themfelves  ;  or,  to 
make  their  a&ion  more  familiar,  let  us  compare  them 
to  a  piece  of  catgut,  that  we  may  the  better  judge 
with  what  propriety  oily  medicines  are  direfted  for 
their  cure.  Thus,  then,  if,  by  a  violent  extenfion  of 
this  catgut,  you  had  fo  overftretched  it  as  to  deftroy  its 
fpringirrefs  or  elafticity,  and  was  inclined  to  recover  its 
loft  tone,  would  you  for  that  purpofe  think  of  foaking 
it  in  oil  ?  And  is  not  the  method  of  treating  ftrains, 
or  overftretched  mufcles  and  tendons,  full  as  prepofte- 
rous,  when  you  bathe  or  foak  them  in  oily  medicines, 
at  a  time  that  they  want  reftringents  to  brace  them  up? 

Yet  cuftom  has  fo  eftabliffied  this  pra&ice,  and  falla¬ 
cious  experience  feemingly  fo  confirmed  it,  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  talk  to  convince  the  illiterate  and  preju¬ 
diced  of  the  abfurdity,  who,  by  attributing  effedls  to 
wrong  caufes,  are  led  into  this  error,  and  the  oils  ufurp 
the  reputation  that  is  due  only  to  reft  and  quiet :  they 
feem,  however,  to  be  aware  of  the  ill  confequences,  by 
their  adding  the  hot  oils,  as  fpike,  turpentine,  and  ori¬ 
ganum  ;  which,  though  they  in  fome  meafure  guard 
againft  the  too  fuppling  quality  of  the  other  oils,  yet 
the  treatment  is  ftill  too  relaxing  to  be  of  real  fervice. 

And  indeed,  in  all  violent  ftrains  of  either  ten¬ 
dons  or  mufcles,  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of 
bathing  and  anointing  with  favourite  noftrums,  which 
often  fucceed  in  flight  cafes,  where  perhaps  bapdage 
alone  would  have  done  ;  yet  it  is  the  latter,  with  pro¬ 
per  refting  the  relaxed  fibres  till  they  have  thoroughly- 
recovered  their  tone,  that  are  the  chief  things  to  be 
depended  on  ;  and  frequently  fome  months  neceffary 
for  effecting  the  cure. 

All  violent  ftrains  of  the  ligaments,  which  con¬ 
ned!  the  bones  together,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  thigh, 
require  time,  and  turning  out  to  grafs,  to  a  perfect  rc-. 
covery.  External  applications  can  Avail  but  little  here, 
the  parts  affe&ed  lying  too  deep,  and  fo  furrounded 
with  mufcles  that  medicine  cannot  penetrate  to  them. 

The  fooner,  in  thefe  cafes,  a  horfe  is  turned  out  to 
grafs,  the  better  ;  as  the  gentle  motion  in  the  field  will 
prevent  the  ligaments  and  joint-oil  from  thickening, 
and  of  courfe  the  joint  itfelf  from  growing  ftiff. 

When  a  horfe’s  ihoulder  is  overftrained,  he  does 
not  put  out  that  leg  as  the  other ;  but,  to  prevent  pain, 
fets  the  found  foot  hardily  on  the  ground  to  fave  the 
other ;  even  though  he  be  turned  fliort  on  the  lame 
fide,  which  motion  tries  him  the  moft  of  any.  When 
trotted  in  hand,  inftead  of  putting  his  leg  forward  in 
a  right  line,  he  forms  a  circle  with  the  lame  leg;  and 
when  he  ftands  in  the  ftable,  that  leg  is  advanced  be¬ 
fore  the  other. 

In  order  to  cure  this  lamenefs,  firft  bleed  him, 
and  let  the  whole  Ihoulder  be  well  bathed  three  times 
a-day  with  hot  verjuice  or  vinegar,  in  which  may  be 
diffolved  a  piece  of  foap;  but  if  the  lamenefs  continues 
without  fwelling  or  inflammation,  after  refting  two  or 
three  days,  let  the  mufcles  be  well  rubbed  for  a  confi- 

derable 
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S’wns.  derable  time,  to  make  them  penetrate,  with  good  opo- 
deldoc,  or  either  of  the  following  mixtures. 

Take  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  two  ounces,  oil 
of  turpentine  one  ounce  ;  this  proportion  will 
prevent  the  hair  coming  off. 

Or,  Take  the  belt  vinegar  half  a  pint,  fpirit  of 
vitriol  and  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  of  each 
two  ounces. 

When  the  fhoulder  is  very  much  fwelled,  it  fhould 
be  fomented  with  woollen  cloths  (large  enough  to  co¬ 
ver  the  whole)  wrung  out  of  hot  verjuice  and  fpirit  of 
wine ;  or  a  fomentation  prepared  with  a  ftrong  decoc¬ 
tion  of  wormwood,  bay-leaves,  androfemary,  to  a  quart 
of  which  may  be  added  half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

A  rowel  in  the  point  of  the  fhoulder  in  this  cafe 
often  does  great  fervice  ;  efpecially  if  the  flrain  has 

I  been  very  violent,  and  the  fwelling  very  large  :  but  as 
to  boring  up  the  fhoulder  with  a  hot  iron,  and  after¬ 
wards  inflating  it,  it  is  both  a  cruel  and  abfurd  treat¬ 
ment  :  and  the  pegging  up  the  found  foot,  or  fetting 
on  a  patten  fhoe,  to  bring  the  lame  fhoulder  on  a  flretch, 
is  a  molt  prepoflerous  practice,  and  dire&ly  calculated 
to  render  a  horfe  incurably  lame  ;  for  it  can  only  be 
neceffary  in  cafes  the  very  oppofite  to  this,  where  the 
mufcles  have  been  long  contracted,  and  we  want  to 
flretch  them  out. 

Where  poultices  can  be  applied,  they  are  at  firfl 
undoubtedly  very  effectual,  after  bathing  with  hot  vi¬ 
negar  or  verjuice;  and  are  to  be  preferred  greatly  to 
cold  charges,  which,  by  drying  fo  foon  on  the  part, 
keep  it  iliff  and  uneafy:  let  them  be  prepared  vrith  oat¬ 
meal,  rye-flour,  or  bran  boiled  up  in  vinegar,  ftrong- 
beer  or  red- wine  lees,  with  lard  enough  to  prevent  their 
growing  fliff ;  and  when  by  thefe  means  the  inflam¬ 
mation  aud  fwelling  is  brought  down,  bathe  the  part 
twice  a -day  with  either  of  the  above  mixtures,  opodel¬ 
doc,  or  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  roll  the  part 
three  or  four  inches,  both  above  and  below,  with  a 
flrong  linen  roller  of  about  two  fingers  width ;  which 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  recovery,  by  bracing  irp 
the  relaxed  tendon ;  and  perhaps  is  more  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  on  than  the  applications  themfelves. 

In  flrain s  of  the  coffin  joint ,  that  have  not  been 
difcovered  in  time,  there  will  grow  fuch  a  ftiffnefs  in 
the  joint,  that  the  horfe  will  only  touch  the  ground 
with  his  toe ;  and  the  joint  cannot  be  played  with  the 
hand:  the  only  method  here  is  repeated  bliflering,  and 
then  firing  fuperficially. 

Strains  of  the  lack  finews  are  very  common;  and 
are  eafily  difcovered  by  the  fwelling,  which  extends 
fometimes  from  the  back-fide  of  the  knee  down-  to  the 
heel,  but  for  the  mofl  part  the  horfe  fets  that  foot  be¬ 
fore  the  other.  The  tendon  fhould  be  well  bathed  three 
or  four  times  a-day  with  hot  vinegar  ;  and  if  much 
fwelled,  apply  the  poultices  above  recommended  ;  and 
when  the  fwelling  is  down,  bathe  with  the  mixtures 
above,  or  with  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  and  oil  of 
amber,  in  which  is  difTolved  as  much  camphor  as  the 
fpirits  will  take  up  ;  and  roll  up  the  tendon  with  a  pro¬ 
per  bandage  or  faced  flocking  ;  which  laft,  properly 
fitted  to  the  limb,  might  be  wore  to  great  advantage, 
not  only  in  thefe  fort  of  injuries,  but  in  mofl  others, 
where  there  is  a  difpofition  to  the  greafe,  or  other  fwel- 
Kngs  of  the  limbs,  from  weak  and  relaxed  fibres.  Cur¬ 
riers  fhavings  welted  with  vinegar  have  been  found  ufe- 
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ful  for  this  purpofe;  as  has  alfo  tar  and  fpirit  of  wine: 
but  where  the  tendons  have  fuffered  by  repeated  inju¬ 
ries  of  this  kind,  the  cafe  will  demand  bliflering,  firing, 
and  proper  reft. 

Strains  of  the  knees  and  pafierns  a  rife  frequently 
from  kicks  or  blows  :  if  they  are  much  fwelled,  apply 
firfl  the  poultices ;  and  when  the  fwelling  is  abated3 
bathe  with  the  above,,  er  the  following. 

Take  vinegar  one  pint,  camphorated  fpirit  of 
wine  four  ounces,  white  vitriol  difTolved  in  a 
little  water  two  drams. 

Or,  Take  the  white  of  three  or  four  eggs,  beat 
them  into  a  froth  with  a  fpoon  ;  to  which  add  an- 
ounce  of  rock  alum  finely  powdered,  fpirit  of 
turpentine  and  wine  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  mix; 
them  well  together. 

As  great  weaknefs  remains  in  the  patterns  after  vio¬ 
lent  ftrains,  the  beft  method  is  to  turn  the  horfe  out 
to  grafs  till  he  is  perfe&ly  recovered  ;  when  this  can¬ 
not  be  complied  with,  the  general  way  is  to  blifter  and 
fire. 

When  a  horfe  is  lame  in  the  JliJle ,  he  generally 
treads  on  his  toe,  and  cannot  fet  the  heel  to  the  ground. 
Treat  him  at  firfl  with  the  vinegar  and  cooling  reftrin- 
gents  :  but  if  a  large  fwelling,  with  puffinefs,  enfues* 
foment  it  well  with  the  difeutient  fomentation  till  it 
difperfes  ;  and  then  bathe  the  part  with  any  of  the 
above  medicines. 

A  lamenefs  in  the  whirl-lone  and  hip,  is  difco¬ 
vered  by  the  horfe’s  dragging  his  leg  after  him,  and: 
dropping  backward  on  his  heel  when  he  trots.  If  the 
mufcles  of  the  hip  are  only  injured,  this  kind  of  lame¬ 
nefs  is  cured  eafily;  but  when  the  ligaments  of  the 
joint  are  affe&ed,  the  cure  is  often  very  difficult,  tedi¬ 
ous,  and  uncertain.  In  either  cafe*  at  firfl  bathe  the 
parts  well  with  the  cooling  medicines,  four  or  five 
times  a-day  :  in  the  mufcular  flrain,  this  method  alone 
may  fucceed  ;  but  in  the  ligamentous,  it  is  reft  and 
time  only  can  reftore  the  injured  parts  to  their  proper 
tone. 

Strains  in  the  hock  are  to  be  treated  by  foaking 
the  parts  with  coolers  and  repellers ;  but  when  the  li¬ 
gaments  are  hurt,  and  they  are  attended  with  great 
weaknefs  and  pain,  ufe  the  fomentation.  If  a  hardnefo 
fhould  remain  on  the  outfide,  it  may  be  removed  by  re¬ 
peated  bliftering;  if  within,  it  may  be  out  of  the  power 
of  any  external  applications  to  remove  :  however,  the 
joint  fhould  be  fired  gently  with  fmall  ra2es  or  lines 
pretty  clofe  together,  and  then  covered  with  a  mercu¬ 
rial  plafter.  To  the  difeutient  fomentation  above  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  added  crude  fal  ammoniac,  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  wood-afhes  boifed  in  it. 

The  bliftering  ointment  for  the  above  purpofe® 
may  be  found  in  the  Sedion  of  Bonefipavin  ;  but  the 
fublimate  fhould  be  omitted. 

The  firings  fo  generally  ufed  for  the  {lengthen¬ 
ing  relaxed  finews  or  tendons,  is  made  to  ad  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  according  to  the  different  notions  of  the 
operator.  Mo  ft  ufually  it  is  intended  to  ad  only  on 
the  fkin,  which,  by  contrading  and  hardening  it  all 
round  the  finews,  comprefles  them  more  firmly  like  a 
bandage.  The  bowmen  of  old,  it  is  alleged,  fubmittel 
to  this  operation,  in  order  to  give  ftrength  to  the  muf¬ 
cles  and  tendons  of  their  arms.  Upon  this  principle* 
a  proper  degree  of  fkill  is  very  requifite  to  perform  it 

dfe&uallj 
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Tumo  rs  effe dually  on  a  horfe;  for  a  due  medium  {hould  be  ob- 

and  Im-  ferVed,  and  the  inttrument  neither  fo  (lightly  applied 
po  >  uimes.^  tQ  fcar{fy  the  f]cin  011  ly  fuperfieially,  nor  fo  deep  as 
to  wound  or  cauterife  the  finew  or  its  (heath.  The 
lines  (hould  be  drawn  pretty  clofe  together,  on  each  fide 
of  the  joint  or  finew,  following  the  courfe  of  the  hair  ; 
no  crofs  lines  (hould  be  made,  as  they  but  disfigure  the 
horfe  afterwards,  without  any  real  ufe.  The  firing  in- 
ilrument,  or  knife,  ought  to  be  a  little  rour  J  .d  on  the 
edge,  gradually  thickening  to  the  back,  that  it  may  re¬ 
tain  the  heat  for  fome  time,  but  (hould  not  be  applied 
till  the  flaming  rednefs  is  partly  gone  off.  The  caute¬ 
rized  parts  may  be  bathed  with  fpirit  of  wine  at  fil'd  ; 
and  anointed  afterwards  with  J)ees-wax  and  oil,  which 
alone  is  fufficient  to  complete  the  cure.  But,  in  every 
view,  this  operation  deferves  to  be  condemned,  upon 
the  following  judicious  obfervations  of  Ofmer.  4t  Be¬ 
tween  the'tendon  and  the  (kin  of  the  kg,  as  nothing 
intervenes  but  a  thin  membrane,  what  hand  can  deter¬ 
mine  betwixt  the  boundaries  of  thofe  bodies,  whofe  ap¬ 
pearance,  by  the  heat  of  the  iron,  is  made  undiftinguifh- 
able  to  the  eye?  Now  mark  the  event  of  firing.  If 
the  fire  reaches  no  further  than  the  (kin,  little  advan¬ 
tage  can  accrue  to  the  tendon,  but  the  fibres  of  the 
(kin  will  become  coutra&ed  and  lefs  pliant ;  if  the  fire 
reaches  the  membrane  or  (heath  of  the  tendon,  fome  of 
its  glands  are  dedroyed,  and  the  tendon  becomes  more 
or  lefs  rigid.  If  the  tendon  be  burnt,  the  confequence 
will  be  dill  worfe;  and  in  either  cafe  the  velocity  of  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  impeded  :  on  all  thefe  occafions  the  horfe 
ihould  be  turned  to  grafs  and  indulged  with  proper  red, 
that  the  difeafed  parts  may  recover  their  former  firm- 
nefs,  tone,  and  ftrength.” 

Sect.  XXVI.  Of  Tumors  and  Impo/l'humes. 

Tumors,  or  fvvellings,  arife  either  from  external 
injuries  or  internal  caufes. 

i.  Swellings  caufed  by  external  accidents,  as  blows 
and  bruifes,  (hould  at  fird  be  treated  with  redringents: 
Thus,  let  the  part  be  bathed  frequently  with  hot  vine¬ 
gar  or  verjuice  ;  and,  where  it  will  admit  of  bandage, 
let  a  flannel  wetted  with  the  fame  be  rolled  on  :  if  by 
this  method  the  fwelling  does  not  fubfide,  apply,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  legs,  a  poultice  with  red- wine  lees,  ttrong- 
beer  grounds,  and  oatmeal,  or  with  vinegar,  oil,  and 
oatmeal :  either  of  thefe  may  be  continued  twice  a- 
day,  after  bathing,  till  the  fwelling  abates ;  when,  in 
order  to  difperfe  it  entirely,  the  vinegar  (hould  be 
changed  for  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  to  four  oun¬ 
ces  of  which  may  be  added  one  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  ;  or  it  may  be  bathed  with  a  mixture  of  two 
ounces  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  boiled  in  a  quart  of  cham¬ 
ber-lye  twice  a-day,  and  rags  dipped  in  the  fame  may 
be  rolled  on. 

Fomentation  made  by  boiling  wormwood,  bay- 
leaves,  and  rofemary,  and  adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
fpirits,  are  often  of  great  fervice  to  thin  the  juices,  and 
fit  them  for  tranfpiration  j  efpecially  if  the  injury  has 
afre&ed  the  joints. 

But  in  bruifep,  where  the  extravafated  blood  will  not 
by  thefe  means  be  difperfed,  the  (horteft  way  is  to  open 
the  fkin,  and  let  out  the  grumes. 

Critical  tumors  or  fvvellings,  which  terminate  fe¬ 
vers,  (hould  by  no  means  be  difperfed  ;  except  when 
they  fall  on  the  pattern  or  coffin  joint,  fo  as  to  Sudan¬ 
is0  124, 
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ger  them:  in  this  cafe  the  difeutient  fomentation, Tumors 
(p.  143.  col.  1.)  {hould  be  applied  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  and  a  cloth  or  flannel  frequently  wrung  outlJ^^ 
of  the  fame  fnould  be  bound  on,  in  order  to  keep  the 
joint  continually  breathing. 

But  all  tumors  tending  to  certain  maturation  (from 
whatever  caufe  they  originated),  (hould  be  expediti- 
oufly  affitted  by  fomentation  as  already  dire&ed  ;  and, 
after  each  time  of  ufing  the  fomentation,  the  ripening 
encouraged  by  fuppurating  poultices  wherever  they 
can  be  applied:  oatmeal  boiled  foft  in  milk,  to  which 
a  proper  quantity  of  oil  and  lard  is  added,  may  anfwer 
this  purpofe  ;  or  the  poultice  recommended  in  the 
Sedion  of  Strangles .  Thefe  applications  mutt  be  re¬ 
gularly  continued  till  the  matter  is  perceived  to  fluc¬ 
tuate  under  the  fingers,  when  it  ought  to  be  let  out : 
for  which  purpofe,  let  the  tumor  be  opened  with  a 
knife  or  ftrong  lancet,  the  whole  length  of  the  fwell- 
ing,  if  it  can  be  done  fafely ;  for  nothing  contributes 
fo  much  to  a  kind  healing  as  the  matter’s  having  a  free 
difeharge,  and  the  opening’s  being  big  enough  to  drefs 
to  the  bottom. 

Pledgets  of  tow  or  lint  fpread  with  black  or  yel¬ 
low  balilicon  (or  the  wound  ointment),  and  dipped 
in  the  fame,  melted  down  with  a  fifth  part  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  (hould  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fore,  and  filled  up  lightly  with  the  fame,  with¬ 
out  cramming  :  it  may  be  thus  drefled  once  or  twice 
a-day,  if  the  difeharge  is  great,  till  a  proper  digeftion 
is  procured ;  when  it  (hould  be  changed  for  pledgets 
fpread  with  the  red  precipitate  ointment,  applied  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Should  the  fore  not  digeft  kindly,  but  run  a  thin 
water  and  look  pale,  foment,  as  often  as  you  drefs, 
with  the  above  fomentation  ;  and  apply  over  your 
dreffing  the  ftrong-beer  poultice,  and  continue  this  me¬ 
thod  till  the  matter  grows  thick,  and  the  fore  florid. 

The  following  ointments  will  generally  anfwer  your 
expectations  in  all  common  cafes  ;  and  may  be  prepared 
without,  as  well  as  with,  the  verdigreafe. 

Take  Venice  turpentine  and  bees-wax  of  each  a 
pound,  oil  of  olives  one  pound  and  a  half,  yellow 
rofin  1 2  ounces ;  when  melted  together,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  verdigreafe,  finely  powdered,  may 
be  ftirred  in,  and  kept  fo  till  cold,  to  prevent  its 
fubfiding. 

Take  of  yellow  bafilicon,  or  the  above  ointment, 
without  verdigreafe,  four  ounces  ;.red  precipitate, 
finely  powdered,  half  an  ounce  :  mix  them  toge¬ 
ther  cold  with  a  knife  or  fpatula. 

This  laft,  applied  early,  will  prevent  a  fungus,  or 
proud  fle(h,  from  (hooting  out  :  for  if  you  drefs  too 
long  with  the  above  digettive,  the  fungus  will  rife 
fail,  and  give  fome  trouble  to  fupprefs  it ;  when  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  Wafh  the  fore,  as  often  as  your  drefs, 
with  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water,  or  to  fprinkle 
it  with  burnt  alum  and  precipitate.  If  thefe  fhould 
not  be  powerful  enough,  touch  with  a  cauftic,  or  wadi 
with  the  fublimate  water  made  by  dittblving  half  an 
ounce  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  a  pint  of  lime-water. 

But  this  trouble  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  pre¬ 
vented,  if  the  fore  is  on  a  part  where  bandages  can  be 
applied  with  comprefles  of  linen-cloth  :  for  even  when  ‘ 
thefe  excrefcences  regerminate,  as  it  were,  under  the 
knife,  and  fpring  up  in  fpite  of  the  cauftics  above 
s  .  mentioned, 
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Triors  mentioned,  they  are  to  be  fubdiled  by  moderate  com- 
Im-  preflion  made  on  the  fprouting  fibres  by  thefe  means, 
umes.  |*oon  as  Wound  is  fkinned  over,  throwing 

*  afide  all  greafy  applications,  let  the  fnrface  be  harden¬ 
ed  firft  with  equal  parts  of  tinrture  of  myrrh  and  vine¬ 
gar,  afterwards  with  tinrture  of  myrrh  alone.  If  any 
efchar  of  confequence  fhould  remain,  and  the  hair  not 
follow  kindly,  rub  the  part  gently  every  night  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  camphorated  fpermaceti  ointment, 
the  befl  article  known  to  promote  the  return  of  the  hair 
upon  the  knees  or  any  other  part.  . 

Authors  on  farriery  have  given  in  general  very  pro¬ 
per  receipts  to  anfwer  every  intention  of  this  kind  by 
medicines  :  but  as  they  have  not  laid  down  fufficient 
rules  for  their  application  in  thofe  cafes  where  they  are 
moft  wanted,  the  following  general  dirertions  will  not 
be  unacceptable  ;  as  the  difficulty  in  healing  fome  kinds 
of  fores  arifes  frequently  from  the  unfkilful  manner  of 
dreffing  them. 

It  may  be  necefiary  then  to  obferve  here,  once  for 
all,  that  the  cures  of  moft  fores  are  efferted  by  the 
fimpleft  methods ;  and  that  it  is  often  of  much  more 
confequence  to  know  how  to  drefs  a  fore,  than  what  to 
drefs  it  with.  And  in  this  confifts  indeed  the  chief  art 
of  this  branch  of  furgery  :  for  the  moft  eminent  in  that 
profeffion  have  long  fince  difeovered,  that  variety  of 
ointments  and  falves  are  unneceffary  in  the  cure  .of 
moft  wounds  and  fores  ;  and  they  have  accordingly  dif- 
carded  the  greateft  part  formerly  in  repute  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  repeated  obfervations  having  taught  them,  that, 
after  the  digeftion,  nature  is  generally  difpofed  to  heal 
up  the  wound  fall:  enough  herfelf ;  and  that  the  fur- 
geon’s  chief  care  is  to  prevent  a  luxuriancy,  commonly 
called  proud fief;  which  all  ointments,  wherein  lard  or 
oil  enters,  are  but  too  prone  to  encourage,  as  they 
keep  the  fibres  too  lax  and  fupple  ;  and  which  dry  lint 
alone,  early  applied,  as  eafily  prevents,  by  its  ab- 
forbing  quality,  and  light  compreflion  on  the  fprout- 
ing  fibres. 

Thus,  if  a  hollow  wound  or  fore  is  crammed  with 
tents,  or  the  dreffings  are  applied  too  hard,  the  tender 
(hoots  of  fleffi  from  the  bottom  are  prevented  puffiing 
up ;  and  the  fides  of  the  fore  from  this  diftenfion  may 
in  time  grow  horny  and  turn  fiftulous ;  nor  has  the 
matter  by  this  method  a  free  difeharge. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  fores  of  any  depth  are  drefied 
fuperficially,  the  external  parts  being  more  difpofed  to 
heal  and  come  together  than  the  internal,  they  will  fall 
into  contart,  or  heal  too  foon  ;  and  the  fore,  not  filling 
up  properly  from  the  bottom,  will  break  out  afrefh. 

Hence  we  may  juftly  conceive  how  little  ftrefs  is  to 
be  laid  on  famous  ointments,  or  family  falves,  unfkil- 
fully  applied ;  for  unlefs  this  due  medium  is  obferved, 
or  obtained  in  the  dreffing,  no  hollow  fore  can  heal 
up  properly. 

As  foon  then  as  a  good  digeftion  is  procured  (which 
is  known  by  the  thicknefs  and  whitenefs  of  the  matter 

Edifcharged,  and  the  florid  red  colour  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fore),  let  the  dreffings  be  changed  for  the  precipi¬ 
tate  medicine  ;  or  the  fore  may  be  filled  up  with  dry 
lint  alone,  or  dipped  in  lime-water,  with  a  little  ho¬ 
ney  and  tinrture  of  myrrh,  or  brandy,  about  a  fifth 
part  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former  :  a  pledget  of 
lint,  dipped  in  this  mixture,  fhould  alfo  be  applied. to 
the  bottom  of  the  fore,  which  ffiould  be  filled  up  with 
Vox,.  VII.  Parti. 
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others  to  the  furface  or  edges,  but  not  crammed  in  too  Wounds  in 
hard,  as  before  obferved,  nor  yet  applied  too  loofely.  Genera  * « 

By  this  method,  the  fore  would  incarnate,  or  heal  up 
properly,  and  foft  fpongy  fiefh  would  be  prevented  or 
fupprefied  in  time  ;  whereas  when  ointments  or  falves 
are  too  long  continued,  a  fungus,  or  proud  fiefh,  is 
thereby  fo  encouraged  in  its  growth,  that  it  requires 
fome  time  to  deftroy  and  eat  it  down  again  :  a  proper 
comprefs  of  cloth,  and  a  linen  roller,  is  abfolntely  ne- 
ceflary  both  for  this  purpofe  and  to  fecure  on  the  dreffi- 
ings,  wherever  they  can  conveniently  be  applied. 

2.  Scrofulous  tumors  are  fuch  as  originate  in  fcor- 
butic  or  hereditary  taints,  and  increafe  or  diminifh  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftate  or  acrimony  of  the  blood.  For 
thefe  the  principal  application  is  the  ftrongeft  mercu¬ 
rial  unguent,  thus  prepared. 

Quicksilver  two  ounces,  lard  fix  ounces,  balfam 
of  fulphur  half  an  ounce  The  quickfilver  to  be 
rubbed  with  the  balfam  in  a  metal  mortar  till  the 
globules  difappear;  then  the  lard  (firft  made  warm) 
to  be  added  by  degrees. 

The  ufe  of  this  unguent  muft  be  affifted  by  a  courfe 
of  mercurial  and  antimonial  alteratives. 

3.  The  other  tumors  that  may  be  here  noticed  are 
the  cedematous,  fteatomatous,  and  eneyfted.  The 
cedematous  and  eneyfted  tumors  are  nearly  fynony-. 
mous,  originating  in  a  cyft  or  bag,  containing  a  kind 
of  ichorous  bloody  fanies  or  gelatinous  fluid  ;  which 
being  evacuated,  the  cyft  does  not  always  fubmit  to 
digeftives  or  efcharotics,  but  muft  be  extirpated  with 
the  knife,  and  cured  as  a  common  wound. 

The  fteatomatous  are  thofe  tumors  that  form  on  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  and  pafs  in  general  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  wens,  containing,  when  opened  or  extrarted,  a 
fubftance  not  unlike  fuet  when  hardly  cold. 

Neither  of  the  above  are  expert  ed  to  fubmit  to  any  to¬ 
pical  application,  unlefs  upon  the  very  firft  obfervation  ; 
when  an  attempt  may  be  made  by  the  moft  powerful  re¬ 
pellents,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  above  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  rubbed  in  every  night,  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time;  but  no  radical  cure  can  be  in  general  obtained  but 
by  inftrumental  extirpation  ;  and  as  this  muft  be  un¬ 
avoidably  attended  with  lofs  of  time,  and  a  proportional 
{hare  of  danger,  if  feated  upon  or  interferted  by  the 
mufcular  parts,  perhaps  it  may  be  moft  prudent  to  omit 
the  experiment  and  fubmit  it  to  chance. 

Sect.  XXVII.  Of  Wounds  in  General 

In  all  frefh  wounds  made  by  cutting  inftruments, 
there  is  nothing  more  required  than  bringing  the  lips 
of  the  wound  into  contart  by  future  or  bandage,  pro¬ 
vided  the  part  will  allow  of  it ;  for  on  wounds  of  the 
hips,  or  other  prominent  parts,  and  acrofs  fome  of  the 
large  mufcles,  the  flitches  are  apt  to  burft  on  the  horfe’s 
lying  down  and  rifing  up  in  the  flail.  In  fuch  cafes, 
the  lips  fhould  not  be  brought  clofe  together  :  one 
flitch  is  fufficient  for  a  wound  two  inches  long  :  but  in 
large  wounds,  they  fhould  be  at  an  inch  or  more  di- 
flance  ;  and  if  the  wound  is  deep  ;n  the  mufcles,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  pafs  the  needles  proportionabl'y 
deep,  otherwife  the  wound  will  not  unite  properly 
from  the  bottom. 

Should  the  wound  bleed  much  from  an  artery  di¬ 
vided,  the  firft  flep  fhould  be  to  fecure  it,  by  paffing 
a  crooked  needle  underneath,  and  tying.it  up  with,  a 
T  waxed 
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Wounds  in  waxed  thread:  if  the  artery  cannot  be  got  at  this  way, 
^General,  ^  app]y  a  button  of  lint  or  tow  to  the  mouth  of  the 
>n' V  bleeding  veflels,  dipped  in  a  ftrong  folution  of  blue  vi¬ 
triol,  ftyptic  water,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  hot  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  powdered  vitriol,  or  colcothar,  &c.  and  re¬ 
member  always  to  apply  it  clofc  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bleeding  veflels,  and  take  care  that  it  is  kept  there  by 
proper  comprefs  and  bandage  till  an  efchar  is  formed  ; 
otherwife  it  will  elude  your  expectations,  and  fre¬ 
quently  alarm  you  with  frefh  bleedings. 

In  a  memoir  prefented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  M.  La  Foffe,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
fuccefs  he  had  met  with  in  flopping  the  bleedings  of 
very  confiderable  arteries  in  horfes,  by  the  application 
of  the  powder  of  puff-balls,  the  arteries  cicatrizing  by 
this  means  only,  without  any  fucceeding  haemorrhage. 
The  lycoperdon,  or  puff-ball,  was  made  ufe  of  for  this 
purpofe  in  human  fubjeCts,  about  170  years  ago,  by 
Felix  Wurtz,  a  famous  old  furgeon  in  Germany  ;  but 
he  does  not  feem  to  have  thought  of  trufting  to  it  in 
fuch  confiderable  arteries  as  M.  La  Foffe  mentions, 
viz*  thofe  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  the  bleedings  from 
which  divided  veffels  he  flopt  in  a  few  minutes  by  the 
life  of  this  powder  only.  The  agaric  of  the  oak  may 
alfo  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  where  it  can  be  retained 
by  a  proper  bandage. 

Thefe  applications,  as  indeed  all  flyptics,  feem  to 
adt  by  conftringing  the  extremity  of  the  veffel,  or 
choaking  it  up,  till  a  grume  of  blood  is  formed  in¬ 
ternally,  which  plugs  up  the  orifice  ;  and  has  been 
found  to  adhere  to  it  fo  as  to  conflitute  one  body  with 
the  veffel. 

We  avoid  fetting  down  any  famous  receipts  for 
frefh  wounds,  whether  ointments,  or  Friar’s  balfams, 
being  well  affured,  that,  in  a  healthy  found  conftitu- 
tion,  nature  furnifhes  the  befl  balfam,  and  performs 
herfelf  the  cure,  which  is  fo  often  attributed  to  the 
medicine  ;  when  it  is  otherwife,  and  the  blood  is  de¬ 
prived  of  its  balfamic  Hate,  as  will  appear  from  the 
afpedl  of  the  wound  and  its  manner  of  healing,  it  muff 
be  rectified  by  proper  internal  medicines,  before  a  good 
foundation  for  healing  can  be  laid  by  any  external  ap¬ 
plication  whatever. 

The  lips  of  the  wound  then  being  brought  together 
by  the  needle  or  bandage,  it  needs  only  to  be  covered 
with  rags  dipped  in  brandy,  or  a  pledget  of  tow  fpread 
with  the  wound  ointment,  (fee  page  144.  col.  2.)  the 
directions  in  the  preceding  feCtions  being  obferved, 
and  the  wounded  part  kept  as  much  as  poffible  from 
motion. 

Pundlured  wounds  from  thorns,  or  any  other  acci¬ 
dents,  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner;  applying 
the  beer  or  bread  and  milk  poultice  over  the  drefling, 
till  fome  figns  of  digeftion  appear;  and  fomenting  the 
part  well  every  day.  This  method  is  alfo  very  fuccefs- 
fully  ufed  to  thofe  fwellings  which  often  arife  on  the 
neck  from  bleeding  ;  the  fores  being  fprinkled  with 
precipitate,  and  burnt  alum  powdered,  to  fetch  out 
the  core  or  fungous,  which  choaks  up  the  orifice.  The 
ufual  method  is  to  introduce  a  piece  of  vitriol,  or  fub- 
limate,  which  often  brings  on  a  plentiful  difeharge, 
fetches  out  the  core,  and  makes  a  cure;  but  it  is  often 
with  the  lofs  of  the  vein,  and  it  fometimes  leaves  a  large 
fwelling  and  impofthumation. 

Is  gun-ihot  wounds,  when  the  ball  has  jaot  pene- 
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trated  too  deep,  it  fhould  be  extradltd,  if  it  can  be  Wounds  in 
fetched  away  without  difturbance,  together  with  any  General 
extraneous  bodies  that  might  pafs  in  with  it  ;  the  '“v— 
wound  fhould  be  drefled  with  the  old  digeflive  of  Ve¬ 
nice  or  common  turpentine,  divided  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  to  which  may  be  added  fome  honey  and  tin&ure 
of  myrrh.  The  entrance  of  thefe  wounds  frequently 
requires  to  be  enlarged,  and  a  depending  orifice  fhould 
always  be  procured  if  poffible  ;  and  if  the  wound 
fhould  not  digeft  kindly,  apply  the  beer  poultice,  and 
foment  with  the  difeutient  fomentation  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  fealds,  or  burns  from  gunpowder,  or  any  other 
caufe,  when  the  fkin  remains  entire,  bathe  the  part 
well,  and  keep  it  foaked  with  rags  dipped  in  fpirit  of 
wine  camphorated  :  fait  bound  thick  on  the  part  has 
been  found  very  efledtual  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  indeed, 
all  faline  and  fpirituous  applications  excel  others,  while 
the  fkin  is  yet  unbroke ;  but  when  the  fkin  is  fepa- 
rated,  anoint  the  part,  and  keep  it  conftantly  fupple 
with  linfeed  or  falad  oil,  and  a  plafter  fpread  with  bees¬ 
wax  and  oil ;  if  the  fkin  is  fo  fcorched,  that  fhughs 
mud  be  digefted  out,  drefs  with  the  wound-ointment 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  finifh  the  cure  witfrany  dry¬ 
ing  ointment.  Should  the  horfe  be  feverifh  from  the 
pain,  bleed  him,  give  cooling  glyflers,  and  treat  him 
as  we  have  diredled  in  fimple  fevers. 

There  are  certain  wounds  which  occur  much  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  and  which  from  that  cir- 
cumftance,  though  in  themfelves  not  at  all  dangerous, 
deferve  particular  notice.  Among  thefe  are  bro¬ 
ken  knees,  over-reaches,  and  lacerations  between  hair 
and  hoof.  In  refpedl  to  the  firft,  it  is  a  misfortune 
whenever  it  happens  that  not  only  reduces  the  horfe 
very  much  in  his  value,  but  is  confidered  as  an  indelible 
fligma  of  imperfedlion,  that  (with  connoifTeurs)  ren¬ 
ders  him  at  firft  fight  unv/orthy  a  fecond  confidera- 
tion.  This  misfortune  may  fometimes  be  occafioned 
by  unavoidable  accident  ;  but  Mr  Taplin  is  juftiy  of 
opinion  that  more  horfes  are  thrown  down  and  irreme¬ 
diably  injured  by  the  careleffnefs  and  fhameful  inatten¬ 
tion  of  bad  riders  on  bad  roads  and  over  rolling  ftones, 
or  when  they  are  more  cruelly  exhaufted  with  labour 
and  fatigue,  than  by  any  other  means  in  the  whole  lift 
of  accidents. 

In  relieving  this  injury,  the  firft  ftep  is  to  wafh  the 
parts  well  with  a  fponge  and  warm  water,  thoroughly 
cleanfing  the  lacerations  from  gravel  or  fand;  for  thefe 
will  evidently  irritate  and  inflame  the  tender  parts,  and 
be  produ&ive  of  a  difeharge  which  may  often  be  en¬ 
tirely  prevented  by  gently  wiping  them  dry  after  the 
ufe  of  the  fponge,  and  plentifully  embrocating  them 
with  a  mixture  of  camphorated  fpirit3  and  vinegar  in 
equal  quantities,  bandaging  over  a  pledget  of  tow  wet 
with  the  fame,  and  repeating  it  once  or  twice  if  circum- 
ftances  fhould'render  it  neceffary.  This  fhould  be  conti¬ 
nued,  that  an  efchar  or  cicatrix  may  be  formed  to  ren¬ 
der  un&uous  or  greafy  applications  unneceffary;  but 
fhould  the  wound  or  laceration  be  fo  violent  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  great  inflammation,  fuppuration  muft  enfue,  and 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  means  already  diredted* 
and  the  fore  healed  in  the  manner  alfo  above  diredled. 

As  to  over-reaches  and  other  injuries  in  the  feet, 
they  are  treated  of  in  their  order  under  Difeafes  of  the 
Feet* 


Sect, 
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Sect.  XXVIII.  Of  Ulcers  in  General. 

We  Ihall  not  here  enter  into  a  defcription  of  each 


?rs  in 
C  eral. 


particular  fpecieSi  of  ulcers,  but  only  lay  down  feme 
dweftions  for  their  general  treatment;  by  which  means 
we  (hall  avoid  the  ufual  prolixity  of  authors  on  this 
fubject,  and  yet  give  fo  general  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
ulcers,  as  we  hope  will  be  fufficiently  'inftruftive  both 
or  the  application  and  of  the  proper  remedy  to  each. 

.  ^  may  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  we  may  often 
in  vam  purfue  the  bell  methods  of  cure  by  external  ap¬ 
plications,  unlefs  we  have  recourfe  to  proper  internal 
remedies  ;  for  as  all  ulcers,  difficult  to  heal,  proceed 
from  a  particular  indifpofition  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
before  the  former  can  be  brought  into  any  order,  the 


medicines 

The  firft  intention  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  is  bringing 
them  to  digeft,  or  difeharge  a  thick  matter  ;  which 
will,  in  general,  be  effe&ed  by  the  green  ointment,  or 
that  with  precipitate  ;  but  fhould  the  fore  not  digeft 
indiy  by  thefe  means,  but  difeharge  a  gleety  thin 
matter,  and  look  pale,  you  muft  then  have  recourfe  to 
warmer  drtflings,  fnch  as  balfam,  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
melted  down  with  your  common  di geftive,  and  the 
ftrong  beer  poultice  over  them  ;  it  is  proper  alfo  in 
tilde  kind  of  fores,  where  the  circulation  is  languid, 
and  the  natural  heat  abated,  to  warm  the  part,  and 
quicken  the  motion  of  the  blood,  by  fomenting  it  well 
at  the  time  of  drefling;  which  method  will  thicken  the 
matter,  and  roufe  the  native  heat  of  the  part,  and  then 
the  former  dreffings  may  be  re-applied. 

If  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  grow  hard  or  callous,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  foment  ftrongly  with  a  deco&ion  of 
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of  unflacked  1, me,  regulating  the  mode  and  application 

cLe  wf  ty\and.’ ‘epe.aU'nff  k  M  occafioa  ‘ may  re¬ 
quire.  When  the  cicatrix  is  nearly  formed,  the  cure 

S™  rfTlS. 7  "*rde""s  ,he  wi,1“ 

A.H  Cnufes,  or  cavities,  if  no  tendinous  parts  intcr- 

•le"e!  d  be  lnftantly  laid  open  (with  a  biftory)  to 

of  W  CM l-nt’  3nd  pTOperl>r  filled  WI’th  a  oledget 
of  lint,  well  impregnated  with  warm  digeftive,  and 

p.entifully  covered  with  tow  fpread  with  the  fame 
After  a  fecond  or  third  drefling,  ffiould  the  infide  of 
fuch  cavity  prove  callous,  orchard  in  fubftance,  it 
muft  be  taken  away  by  the  knife,  or  deftroyed  by  the 

narts  f?T  C-bCr-  U  !t  be  f°  fltuated  *haf  the 


™"11  '»  by  alteratives  and  fweete’niog  at  to  'T'””’  fo""d.  w«h  ■>»  probei 

medicines.  6  .  ts  extremity  make  a  counter  mcifion  through 

•  .  -  -  integuments  to  meet  the  probe,  till,  by  paffinff 

through,  ,t  removes  any  lodgment  that  may  hal  beeu 
eft  for  the  matter  to  corrode,  which  it  will  verv  foon 
do,  to  as  in  many  cafes  to  affeft  the  bone  itfelf. 


Where  the  cavity  penetrates  deep  into  th^uX 

wheraeC°bvtear  U  ''mpraaicablc  or  hazardous 

wnere,  by  a  continuance,  the  integuments  of  the 

mufcles  are  conftantly  dripping  and  melting  down  ;  in 

lv  he  C.fe3,Wafllea  be  inje«fted,  and  wfll  frequent¬ 
ly  be  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  following  is  parti¬ 
cularly  recommended  by  Mr  Taplin.  b  P 

Take  honey  and  vinegar  each  two  ounces  ;  liquefy 
over  the  fire;  and  when  cool  add  tindure.of 
Mx  U  ^  canthan‘des  «ch  one  ounce. 


rule  e"  t  euU  T  'oby  thefe  means  d'yefted  of  its  vi- 
_ .  UI  traded  aandbadfme  ’  tbe  callo%  floughed  off  or  ex¬ 
camomile  and  mallows,  as  hot  as  can  be  conveniently  comes  appearance  of  incarnation 

applied  ;  then  fcarify  fi.perficially  the  whole  part,  both  cipTtate  diiftil  bZ  ^ from  the  pre- 
longitudinally  and  tranfverfely,  with  a  fleam  or  abf-  wEh  T  .  ir  16  pre^“bed,  to  pledgets  fpread 


longitudinally  and  tranfverfely,  with  a  fleam  or  abf- 
cefs  lancet,  fo  as  to  entirely  penetrate  the  callous  fub¬ 
ftance  upon  the  fnrface  :  after  which  it  muft  bedreffed 
with  digeftive  ointment  twice  every  day  ;  the  fomen¬ 
tation  and  fcarifications  to  be  repeated  occafionally,  if 
necefTary,  till  the  callofity  is  quite  floughed  off,  and 
comes  away  with  the  dreffings.  A  proper  ointment 
for  the  above  purpofe  may  be  prepared  as  follows. 

Take  of  yellow  bafilicori  two  ounces,  and  black  ba- 
hlicon  one  ounce,  and  melt  them  together  over 
the  fire.  When  taken  off,  ftir  in  one  ounce  of 
turpentine  ;  and  when  cool,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
red  precipitate  finely  powdered,  the  whole  to  be 
minutely  incorporated  upon  a  ftone  or  marble  flab. 

As  loon  as  the  callofity  is  removed,  and  the  dif¬ 
eharge  comes  to  its  proper  confiftence,  drefs  in  gene¬ 
ral  with  a  fmall  portion  of  lint,  thinly  covered  with 
either  of  the  bafilicons,  placed  under  a  pledget  of  tow 
ipread  with  the  following  digeftive : 

Yellow  wax  and  black'  rofm  each  four  ounces, 
■burgundy  pich  two  ounces  :  melt  thefe  in  a  pint 
of  oil  olive  over  a  flow  fire  ;  and  when  taken  off, 
ftir  in  two  ounces  of  turpentine.  For  large 
wounds,  where  a  plentiful  difeharge  is  required, 
ftir  into  this  quantity  three  ounces  of  the  fpirits 
o  Unpentine,  that  it  may  incorporate  in  getting 

Should  the  wound  incarnate  too  faft,  and  fill  with 
fungous  fkfli,  flightly  touch  fuch  parts  with  a  piece 


with  LocatelWs  balfam,  'or  the  foUo.in^ZT 
Take  white  diachylon  two  ounces,  Locatellus’s  bal- 
lam  one  ounce,  and  melt  them  over  the  fire  in  two 
ounces  cffohve  oil.  Take  off;  and  when  nearly 
cool,  ftir  m  an  ounce  of  balfam  of  capivi,  a  little 
ataUm">  till  it  is  all  incorporated, 
i  i?/  iA3’  or  cavit‘es,  frequently  degenerate  in- 
I  ,t  -at  'S’  Srow  pi>cy,  having  ihe  infide  thick- 

ftance  Fn  1  T**  “  *  were>  with  *  horny  callous  fub- 
nd  t  ;  "T  eK  °  the,r;,CUre>  theymud  be  laid  open, 

f  a°  CUt  away  ;  where  thk  «im- 

pradicable,  fcarify  them  well,  and  truft  to  the  preci- 
p.  ate  medicine  made  ftrong,  rubbing  now  ancl  then 
with  cauftic,  blitter  of  antimony,  or  equal  Darts  of 

quickfilver  and  aquafortis.  ^  P 

Wben  l  rr?“-eU  °r  foul  bone  is  a"  attendant  on  an  ul¬ 
cer,  the  flelh  is  generally  loofe  and  flabby  ;  the  dif- 

verefto0^’  *n’  ar‘d  ^"femg  8  and  the  bone  difeo- 
°  various,  by  its  feeling  rough  to  the  nrobe 
paffed  through  the  flelh  for  that  purpofe.  In  order  to 
a  cure,  the  bone  muft  be  laid  bare,  that  the  rotten 
part  of  it  be  removed  :  for  which  purpofe,  deftroy  the 
oofe  flelh,  and  drels  with  dry  lint  ;  or  the  doffih/may 
be  preffedout  of  tindure  of  myrrh  or  eaphorbium! 

1  he  throwing  off  the  fcale  is  generally  a  work  of  ns 
ture,  which  is  effeaed  in  more  or  lefs  time,  and  in  pro-' 
portion  to  the  depth  the  bone  is  affected;  though 

par atfom  C  0ne  '3  thouSht  feme  to  haften  ?ts 

T  3  Where 
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Where  the  cure  does  not  properly  fucceed,  mercu¬ 
rial  phyfic  fhould  be  given,  and  repeated  at  proper  in- 
'  tervals :  and  to  correft  and  mend  the  blood  and  juices, 
the  antimonial  and  alterative  powders,  with  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  guaiacum  and  lime-water,  arc  proper  -or  that 
purpofe. 

Sect.  XXIX.  Of  a  Bone-Spavin. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
order,  which  is  a  bony  excrefcenee,  or  hard  fwelling, 
growing  on  the  infide  of  the  hoek  of  a  horfe’s  leg, 
we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  defcribing  the  different 
kinds  thereof  by  their  fymptoms,  and  then  enter  on 
their  cure. 

A  fpavi'n,  that  begins  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
hock,  is  not  ic  dangerous  as  that  which  puts  out  high¬ 
er,  between  the  two  round  procefles  of  the  leg-bone  ; 
and  a  fpavin  near  the  edge  is  not  fo  bad  as  that  which 
is  more  inward  toward  the  middle,  as  it  does  not  fo 
much  affea  the  bending  of  the  hock.  # 

A  fpavin,  that  comes  by  a  kick  or  blow,  is  at  tirit 
no  true  fpavin,  but  a  bruife  on  the  bone,  or  membrane 
which  covers  it  ;  therefore  not  of  that  confequence  as 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  caufe  :  and  thofe  that- 
put  out  on  colts  and  young  hoifes,  are  not  fo  bad  as 
thofe  that  happen  to  horfes  in  their  full  ftrength  and 
maturity  ;  but  in  very  old  horfes  they  are  generally  in¬ 
curable.  .  .  ,  ir 

The  ufual  method  of  treating  this  diforder  is  by  bil¬ 
kers  and  firing  ;  without  any  regard  to  the  fituation, 
or  caufe  whence  it  proceeds.  Thus,  if  a  fulnefs  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  hock  comes  upon  hard  riding,  or 
any  other  violence,  which  threatens  a  fpavin  ;  in  that 
cafe,  fuch  coolers  and  repellers  are  proper,  as  are  re¬ 
commended  in  drains  and  bruifes.  Thofe  happening  to 
colts  and  young  horfes  are  generally  fuperficial,  and  re¬ 
quire  only  the  milder  applications  ;  for  it  is  better  to 
wear  them  down  by  degrees,  than  to  remove  them  at 
once  by  fevere  means.  .  ... 

Various  are  the  prefcriptions  for  the  bliftering  oint¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  following,  on  proper  experience,  Hands 
well  recommended  by  Mr  Gibfon. 

Take  nerve  and  marfh-mallow  ointment,  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  quickfilver,  one  ounce,  thoroughly 
broke  with  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  ;  Spa¬ 
nish  flies  powdered,  a  dram  and  a  half ;  fublimate, 
one  dram  ;  oil  of  origanum,  two  drams. 

The  hair  is  to  be  cut  as  clofe  as  poflible,  and  then 
the  ointment  applied  pretty  thick  over  the  part  ;  this 
fhould  be  done  in  the  morning,  and  the  horfe  kept  tied 
np  all  day  without  any  litter  till  night ;  when  he  may 
be  untied,  in  order  to  lie  down ;  and  a  pitch  or  any 
ftieking  plafter  may  be  laid  over  it,  and  bound  on  with 
a  broad  tape  or  bandage  to  keep  all  clofe. 

After  the  blifler  has  done  running,  and  the  feabs 
begin  to  dry  and  peel  off,  it  may  be  applied  a  fecond 
time,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  ;  this  fecond  appli¬ 
cation  generally  taking  greater  effed  than  the  firft,  and 
in  colts  and  young  horles  makes  a  perfect  cure. 

When  the  fpavin  has  been  of  long  Handing,  it  will 
require  to  be  renewed,  perhaps  five  or  fix  times  :  but 
after  the  fceoud  application,  a  greater  difiance  of  time 
muff  be  allowed,  otherwife  it  might  leave  a  fear,  or 
caufe  a  baldnefs  ;  to  prevent  which,  once  a- fortnight 
or  three  weeks  is  often  enough  j  and  it  may  in  this 
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manner  be  continued  fix  or  feven  times,  without  the  to* £ 
lead  blemifli,  and  will  generally  be  attended  w.th  fuc- 

Ce  But  the  fpavlns  that  put  out  on  older  or  full-aged 
hoifes  are  apt  to  be  more  obftinate,  as  being  feated 
more  inward  ;  and  when  they  run  among  the  finuofi- 
ties  of  the  joint,  they  are  for  the  mod  part  meurable, 
as  they  then  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  applications,  and 
are  arrived  to  a  degree  of  impenetrable  hardnefs. 

The  ufual  method  in  thefe  cafes  is  to  fire  directly, 
or  to  ufe  the  dronged  kind  of  caudic  blitters;  and 
fometimes  to  fire  and  lay  the  blider  immediately  over 

the  part:  but  this  way  feldom  fueeeeds.  farther  than 

putting  a  dop  to  the  growth  of  the  fpavin,  and  is  apt 
to  leave  both  a  blemifli  and  djffnefs  behind  ;  befides 
the  great  rifle  run  (by  applications  of  thefe  fiery  and 
eaufiic  medicines  to  the  nervous  and  tendinous  parts  a- 
bout  the  joints)  of  exciting  violent  pain  and  anguifh, 

and  deftroying  the  limb.  ,  .  . 

The  beft  and  fafeft  way,  therefore,  is  to  make  trial 
of  the  hliftering  ointment  above,  and  to  continue  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  there  laid  down,  for  fame 
months,  if  found  neeeffary  ;  the  horfes  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  working  moderately  :  the  hardnefs  will  thus  be 
diffolved  by  degrees,  and  wear  away  infenfibly.. 

Where  the  fpavin  lies  deep,  and  runs  fo  far  into  the 
hollow  of  tile  joint  that  no  application  can  reach  it, 
neither  firing  nor  medicines  can  avail,  for  the  reafon3 
above  mentioned  ;  though  bold  ignorant  fellows  have 
fometimes  fucceeded  in  cafes  of  this  fort  (by  men  oi 
judgment  deemed  incurable)  by  the  application  oi 
eaufiic  ointments  with  fublimate,  which  adt  very  for¬ 
cibly,  enter  deep,  and  make  a  large  difeharge,  and  by 
that  means  deftroy  a  great  part  of  the  fubftance, .  and 
diffolve  away  the  remainder  :  though,  whoever  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  medicines,  mill 
know  how  dangerous  in  general  their  operation  is  oil 
thefe  occafions  ;  and  that  a  proper  prepared  cautery 
made  like  a  fleam,  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  .  fkilful 
hand,  may  be  applied  with  lefs  danger  of  injuring  ei¬ 
ther  tendons  or  ligaments.  After  the  fubftance  of  tne 
fweliing  lias  been  properly  penetrated  by  the  inftru- 
ment,  it  mufl  be  kept  running  by  the  precipitate  me¬ 
dicine,  or  mild  bliflering  ointment.  Where  the  fpavin 
lies  not  deep  in  the  joint,  and  the  bliftering  method 
will  not  fueeeed,  the  fwelling  may  be  fafely  fired  with 
a  thin  iron  forced  pretty  deep  into  the  fubftance,  and 
then  fhould  be  dreffed  as  is  above  diredled. 


Sect.  XXX.  Of  a  Curb  and  Ring-bone . 
i.  As  a  fpavin  rifes  among  the  bones  on  the  fore¬ 


part  of  the  hock,  fo  a  curb  takes  its  origin  from  the 
jun&ures  of  the  fame  bones,  and  rifes  on  the  hiqd-part, 
forming  a  pretty  large  tumor  over  the  back  part  of 
the  hind-leg,  attended  with  fliffnefs,  and  fometimes 
with  pain  and  larnenefs. 

Si  curb  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  that  produce 
fpavlns;  viz.  hard  riding,  ftrains,  blows,  or  kicks. 
The  cure  at  firft  is  generally  eafy  enough  effe&ed  by 
bliftering,  repeated  two  or  three  times,  or  ofter.er.  If 
it  does  not  fubmit  to  this  treatment,  but  grows  exeef- 
fively  hard,  the  quiekeft  and  fureft  way  is  to  fire  with 
a  thin  iron,  making  a  line  down  the  middle  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  drawing  feveral  lines  in  a  pennif6rm 
manner  pretty  deep  ;  and  then  to  apply  a  mild  blift^ 

J  «  or 
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Splents.  in g  platter  or  ointment  over  it. — This  method  will  en- 
tirely  remove  it.  / 

There  is  another  fwelling  taken  notice  of  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  hock,  which  is  called  a  jarden .  This  com¬ 
monly  proceeds  from  blows  and  kicks  of  other  horfes  ; 
but  frequently  happens  to  maneged  horfes,  by  fetting 
them  on  their  haunches  :  it  is  feldom  attended  with 
much  lamenefs,  unlefs  it  has  been  neglected,  or  fome 
little  pvocefs  of  the  bone  be  broke.  It  fhould  firft  be 
treated  with  the  cooler1-:  and  repellers  in  fed.  xxxii. 
art.  2  :  but  if  any  fwelling  continues  hard  and  infenfible, 
the  bell  way  is  to  Miller  or  lire  ;  but  the  mild  blitters 
alone  generally  fucceed. 

2.  The  ring-bone  is  a  hard  fwelling  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  pattern,  which  generally  reaches  half  way  round 
the  fore-part  thereof,  and  from  its  relemblance  to  a 
ring  has  its  denomination.  It  often  arifes  from  ftrains, 
&c. ;  and,  when  behind,  from  putting  young  horfes  too 
early  upon  their  haunches  ;  for  in  that  attitude  a  horfe 
throws  his  whole  weight  as  much,,  if  not  more,  upon 
his  patterns,  than  on  his  hocks. 

When  it  appears  diiiin&ly  round  the  pattern,  and 
does  not  run  downwards  toward  the  coronet,  fo  as  to 
affcCt  the  coffin-joint,  it  is  eafily  cured  :  but  if  it  takes 
its  origin  from  fome  ftrain  or  defect  in  the  joint  origi¬ 
nally,  or  if  a  callofity  is  found  under  the  round  liga¬ 
ment  that  covers  that  joint,  the  cure  is  generally  du¬ 
bious,  and  fometimes  impracticable  ;  as  it  is  apt  to 
turn  to  a  quittor,  and  in  the  end  to  form  an  ulcer  upon 
the  hoof. 

The  ring-bones  that  appear  on  colts  and  young  hor¬ 
fes,  will  often  infenfibly  wear  off  of  themfelves,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  any  application  ;  but  when  the  fub¬ 
ftance  remains,  there  needs  no  other  remedy  belides 
biittering,  unlefs  when  by  long  continuance  it  is  grown 
to  an  obttinate  hardnefs,  and  then  it  may  require  both 
blittering  and  bring. 

To  fire  a  ring-bone  fuccefsfully,  let  the  operation 
be  performed  with  a  thinner  inftrument  than  the  com¬ 
mon  one,  and  let  the  lines  or  razes  be  made  not  above 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  diftant,  croffing  them  obliquely, 
fomewhat  like  a  chain  ;  apply  a  mild  blitter  over  all, 
and,  when  quite  dried  up,  the  rupture- platter ;  and 
then  turn  the  horfe  to  grafs  for  fome  time. 

Sect.  XXXI.  Of  Splents. 

These  are  hard  excrefcences  that  grow  on  the 
fhank-bone,  and  are  of  various  fhapes  and  fizes.  Some 
horfes  are  more  fubjeCt  to  fplents  than  others  ;  but 
young  horfes  are  molt  liable  to  thefe  infirmities,  which 
often  wear  off  and  difappear  of  themfelves.  Few  horfes 
put  out  fplents  after  they  are  feven  or  eight  years  old, 
unlefs  they  meet  with  blows  or  aecidents. 

A  fplent  that  arifes  in  the  middle  of  the.  fiiank- bone 
is  nowife  dangerous;  but  thofe  that  arife  on  the 
baek  part  of  this  bone,  when  they  grow  large  and 
prefs  againtt  the  back  linew,  always  caufe  lamenefs  or 
ttiffnefs,  by  rubbing  againtt  it  :  the  others,  except 
they  are  lituated  near  the  joints,  feldom  occafion 
lamenefs. 

As  to  the  cure  of  fplents,  the  heft  way  is  not  to 
meddle  with  them,  unlefs  they  are  fo  large  as  to  dif- 
figure  a  horfe,  or-  are  fo  fituattd  as  to  endanger  his 
going  lame. 

Spknts  in  their  infancy,  and  on  their  firft  appear- 

4, 
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ance,  fhould  be  well  bathed  with  vinegar,  or  old  ver-  Poll  evil, 
juice  ;  which,  by  ftrengthening  the  fibres,  often  put  a  Fiftula, 
ftop  to  their  growth :  for  the  membrane  covering  the 
bone,  and  not  the  bone  itfelf,  is  here  thickened  ;  and 
in  fome  conftitutions  purging,  and  afterwards  diuretic 
drinks,  will  be  a  great  means  to  remove  the  humidity 
and  moifiure  about  the  limbs,  which  is  what  often  gives 
rife  to  fuch  excrefcences. 

Various  are  the  remedies  preferibed  for  this  diforder: 
the  ufual  way  is  to  rub  the  fplent  with  a  round  Hick 
or  the  handle  of  a  hammer  till  it  is  almoft  raw,  and 
then  touch  it  with  oil  of  origanum.  Others  lay  on 
a  pitch- platter,  with  a  little  fublimate  or  arfenic,  to 
dettroy  the  fubftance  ;  fome  ufe  oil  of  vitriol ;  fome 
tinCture  of  cantharides :  all  which  methods  have  at 
times  fucceeded  ;  only  they  are  apt  to  leave  a  fear, 
with  the  lofs  of  hair.  Thofe  applications  that  are  of 
a  more  cauftic  nature  often  do  more  hurt  than  good, 
efpecially  when  the  fplent  is  grown  very  hard,  as  they 
produce  a  rottennefs,  which  keeps  running  feveral 
months  before  the  ulcer  can  be  healed,  and  then  leaves 
an  ugly  fear. 

According  to  Mr  Taplin,  the  only  expectation  of 
cure  “  without  anxiety  and  difficulty,  is  to  be  careful 
in  obferving  fuch  appearance,  in  their  earliett  ftate  ; 
and  then  feeing  that  frequent  friCtion  is  ufed  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  twice  every  day,  with  the  utmott  force 
of  the  operator’s  hands,  letting  the  part  be  well  moi- 
ttened,  after  eaeh  time  of  rubbing,  with  a  proportion 
of  the  following  liniment,  leaving  a  pledget  of  tow 
wet  with  the  fame,  bound  on  pretty  firm  with  two 
yards  of  wide  tape  as  a  roller : 

‘‘Take  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  and  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  of  each  four  ounees  (a  quarter  of  a 
pint).  Mix  together. 

“Or,  Oil  of  origanum  and  fpirits  of  turpentine,  each 
half  an  ounce  ;  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  two 
ounces. — Mix. 

“  When  this  plan  has-been  perfevered  in  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  you  will  then  be  able  to  judge  whether 
any  perceptible  advantage  has  been  obtained  from  the 
force  of  thefe  powerful  repellents  if  not,  procure  two 
ounces  of  the  ttrongett  mercurial  ointment,  and  let  the 
fize  of  a  hazel-nut  be  well  rubbed  in  upon  the  part 
attested,  every  night  and  morning,  till  the  whole  is 
confumed,  ufing  the  roller  each  night,  and  taking  it 
off  in  the  morning.  If  this  does  not  fucceed,  the  belt 
and  molt  fpeedy  method  will  be  the  immediate  ex¬ 
tirpation,  by  making  a  longitudinal  incilion  (‘  with¬ 
out  biuifing,  hammering,’  &c.)  through  the  integu* 
merits,  diffeCting  and  extrading  the  fubftance,  com¬ 
pleting  the  cure  by  taking  up  a  couple  of  Hitches,  and 
treating  it  as  a  fuperficial  wound  ;  for  which  directions 
will  be  found  under  that  head.” 

Sect.  XXXII.  Of  the  Pell -evil ;  Fijlula ,  and 

Brufes  on  the  Withers  ;  Warbles  on  the  Back * 

and  Sit-fajl.s. 

\ .  T he  poll-evil  is  an  abfeefs  near  the  poll  of  a  horfe, 
formed  in  the  fimifes  between  the  poll-bone  and  the 
uppermoft  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

If  it  proceeds  from  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  external 
violence,  at  firft  bathe  the  fuelling  often  with  hot  vine¬ 
gar  ;  and  if  the  hair  be  fretted  off  with  an  oozing 

through  * 
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Poll  evil,  through  the  fl<in,  make  life  of  two  parts  of  vinegar 
Fiftula,  &c.  and  one  Gf  fpiri t  of  wine  ;  but  if  there  be  an  itching, 
f  with  heat  and  inflammation,  the  fafefl  way  is  to  bleed, 

and  apply  poultices  with  bread,  milk,  and  elder  flowers: 
this  method,  with  the  affiftance  of  phyfic,  will  frequent¬ 
ly  difperfe  the  fwelling  and  prevent  this  evil. 

But  when  the  tumour  is  critical,  and  has  all  the  figns 
of  matter,  the  befl  method  then  is  to  forward  it  by 
applying  the  ripening  poultices  already  taken  notice 
of,  till  it  comes  to  maturity,  and  burfts  of  itfelf ;  or 
if  opened  with  a  knife,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  tendinous  ligament  that  runs  along  the  neck 
under  the  mane  ;  when  matter  is  on  both  Tides,  the 
opening  mufl  be  made  on  each  fide,  and  the  ligament 
remain  undivided. 

If  the  matter  flows  in  great  quantities,  refembles 
melted  glue,  and  is  of  an  oily  confidence,  it  will  require 
a  feeond  incifion,  efpecially  if  any  cavities  are  difeo- 
vered  by  the  finger  or  probe  ;  thefe  fhould  be  opened 
by  the  knife,  the  orifices  made  depending,  and  the 
wound  drefled  with  the  common  digeftive  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  honey,  and  tindture  of  myrrh,  and,  after  digeflion, 
with  the  precipitate  ointment  ;  or  wafli  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  made  hot,  and  fill  up  the  cavity  with  tow 
foaked  in  it : 

Vinegar  or  fpirit  of  wine  half  a  pint,  white  vitriol 
difTolved  in  fpring-water  half  an  ounce,  tindture 
of  myrrh  four  ounces. 

This  may  be  made  fharper  by  adding  more  vitriol ; 
F>ut  if  the  flefh  is  very  luxuriant,  it  fhould  firft  be  pared 
down  with  a  knife  before  the  application.  With  this 
wafh  alone  Mr  Gibfon  -has  cured  this  diforder  without 
any  other  formality  of  drefiing,  wafhing  with  it  twice 
a  day,  and  laying  over  the  part  a  quantity  of  tow  foaked 
in  vinegar  and  the  white  of  eggs  beat  together. 

But  fhe  mofl  compendious  method  of  cure,  is  that 
by  Jc aiding^  as  the  farriers  term  it  ;  and  which  ufed  to 
lie  profecuted  when  the  fore  was  foul,  of  a  bad  dif- 
pofition,  and  attended  with  a  profufion  of  matter.  But 
the  cruelty,  abfurdity,  and  inutility  of  the  pradiice 
have  become  fo  apparent,  as  that  it  feems  now  to  be 
almofl  univerfally  exploded  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  fu- 
perfluous  to  give  any  defeription  of  the  operation. 

2.  Bruifes'O n  the  withers  frequently  impofthumate, 
and  for  want  of  care  turn  fiftulous.  They  arife  often 
from  pinches  of  the  faddle,  and  fhould  be  treated  with 
repellers  :  for  this  purpofe  bathe  the  tumor  well  with 
hot  vinegar  three  or  four  times  a-day  ;  if  that  does  nqt 
fucceed  alone,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  put  to 
a  quart  of  vinegar,  or  half  an  ounce  of  white  vitriol  dif- 
folved  in  a  Jittle  water,  and  added  to  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity.  Thefe  arc  generally  held  as  very  effedlual  re¬ 
pellers  for  this  purpofe  in  horfes,  and  will  frequently 
prevent  impofthumation  :  when  the  fwelling  is  at¬ 
tended  with  heat,  fmarting,  and  little  hot  wTatery 
pimples,  the  following  mixture  will  then  be  more  pro¬ 
per  to  bathe  with. 

Take  two  ounces  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  boiled  in 
a  quaft  of  lime-water  ;  where  that  cannot  be  had, 
a  handful  of  pearl  or  wood  allies  may  be  boiled  in 
common  water  :  pour  off  the  decodlion  when  fet¬ 
tled,  and  mix  with  it  half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine: 
anoint  the  part  afrerwards  with  limfeed  oil,  or 
elder  ointment,  to  foften  and  fmooth  the  ikin. 

But  when  the  fwellings  are  critical,  the  confequenee 
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of  a  fever  fettled  on  this  part,  you  mufl  avoid  the  re-  Poll-evil, 
pclling  method,  and  aflift  in  bringing  the  fwelling  to  Fdhila,  &e. 
matter,  by  means  of  fuppurating  poultices:  experienced 
farriers  advife,  never  to  open  thefe  tumors  till  they 
break  of  themfelves  :  for  if  they  are  opened  before  they 
are  ripe,  the  whole  fore  will  be  fpongy,  and  difeharge 
a  bloody  ichor,  which  foon  degenerates  into  a  fordid 
ulcer.  But  take  care  to  enlarge  the  openings,  and 
pare  away  the  lips,  that  your  drefilngs  may  be  applied 
eafily ;  and  avoid  the  ligament  which  runs  along  the 
neck  to  the  withers  :  if  a  gathering  forms  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  open  it  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  take  care 
they  incline  downwards,  for  the  fake  of  depending 
orifices,  and  letting  the  matter  flow  off  eafily.  For 
the  method  of  drefllng,  we  mull  refer  to  the  former 
part  of  this  Se&ion  ;  and  if  the  bones  fhould  be  found 
foul,  they  mufl:  be  drefled  with  tindlure  of  myrrh  till 
they  fcale  off.  If  the  fungus  is  very  troublefome, 
and  the  difeharge  oily,  yellow,  and  vifeid,  pledgets 
foaked  in  the  following,  made  hot,  have  been  found 
very  effedlual,  bathing  the  fwelling  round  with  fpirit 
of  wine  and  vinegar  : 

Tak  e  half  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  diffolved  in  a  pint 
of  water  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  and  redtified  fpirit  of 
wine,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  white-wine  vinegar, 
fix  ounces,*  oil  of  vitriol  and  iEgyptiacum,  of 
each  two  ounces. 

When  the  cavities  are  truly  fiftulous,  the  callofities 
mufl  be  cut  out,  where  it  can  be  done,  with  a  knife ; 
and  the  remainder  deftroyed  by  corrofives. 

3.  Warbles  are  fmall  hard  tumors  under  the  faddle- 
part  of  the  horfe’s  back,  occafioned  by  the  heat  of  the 
faddle  in  travelling,  or  its  uneafy  fituation.  As  foon 
as  the  faddle  is  taken  off  after  a  fevere  chafe  or  hard 
journey,  a  good  groom  or  liofller  will  be  very  minute 
in  his  examinations  to  difeover  whether  an  injury  has 
been  fuftained  in  this  part  or  any  other.  He  will  in- 
ftantiy  perceive,  by  the  horfe’s  wincing,  whether 
there  is  any  defedl  from  which  a  warble  may  fpeedily 
enfue  ;  if  fo,  upon  the  firft  appearance,  or  earlieft  dif- 
covery,  bathe  three  or  four  times  a-day  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  repellent : 

Extract  of  Saturn  half  an  ounce,  camphorated  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine  two  ounces,  foft  water  a  quarter  of 
a  pint ;  the  extradl  and  fpirit  being  well  mixed 
by  fhakiug,  before  adding  the  water. 

4.  Afit-fajl  proceeds  generally  from  a  warble,  and  is 
the  horfe’s  hide  turned  horny  or  callous.  In  fome  little 
time  the  hair  comes  off,  and  it  bears  the  appearance  of 
a  foreign  folid  fubftance,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  what 
feems  to  be  a  fuperficial  wound.  For  this  fimple  and 
very  trifling  complaint  there  is  but  one  certain  and  ex¬ 
peditious  cure,  namely,  extirpation  ;  which  may  be 
performed  with  a  commod  penknife.  But  the  mofl 
ready  and  leaft  painful  method  of  taking  it  off  is  by 
juft  railing  either  edge  till  it  can  be  taken  hold  of  with 
a  pair  of  common  pincers;  when,  by  leaning  them  to 
any  fide,  you  have  an  immediate  fulcrum,  or  lever, 
and  feparate  it  inftantaneoufly  without  pain  or  incon¬ 
venience.  After  the  extirpation,  it  maybe  treated  as 
a  fimple  fuperficial  laceration,  and  may  in  general  be 
healed  by  a  frequent  application  of  Friar’s  balfam, 
tindlure  of  myrrh,  or  even  with  a  little  common  bran¬ 
dy.  Due  care,  however,  fhould  always  be  taken  to 
guard  the  cicatrix  in  its  infancy,  and  prevent  the 
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F  «a  &'c  bl-1C,kk,  °f. the  g‘rth  from  comi'fo  "‘to  direft  contaft 
'  Wlth  the  ™jured  part,  not  only  till  the  furface  is  fuffi- 
ciently  hardened  to  render  a  repetition  unlikely,  but 
upon  all  future  occafions.  1 
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Some  parts  of  the  above  treatment  of  tumors,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  condemned,  and  a  more  fimple  method  by 
means  of  fetons  recommended,  by  that  judicious  pra&i- 
tioner  Mr  Clark  of  Edinburgh.  «  The  common  method 
(fays  lief)  of  treating  thofe  large  tumors  which  are 
ftJ  , ted  °n  tke  uPPer  Part  neck, immediately  behind 
£SJ  tne  efrs’  Ben5rahy  known  by  the  name  of  the  poll  evil \ 
and  thofe  which  are  feated  on  the  withers  or  upper 
parts  of  the  fhoulders,  is  exceedingly  improper.  They 
are  either  allowed  to  break  of  themfelves,  or  are  open¬ 
ed  the  whole  length  of  the  tumor  on  the  upper  part. 
In  this  fituation,  efpecially  in  the  poll-evil,  when  the 
head  \ s  always  kept  in  an  ere&  pofition,  the  matter 
contained  in  the  tumor  cannot  be  difcharged  from  it, 
but  is  retained  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  external  air,  See. :  it  foon  acquires  a  moil 
ichorous  corroding  quality,  and  produces  one  of  the 
Jargeft  and  the  moft  fordid  fiftulous  ulcers  that  horfes 
are  infefted  with;  a  great  quantity  of  fungous  or  proud 
lleih  is  foon  produced  ;  this  requires  to  be  repeatedly 
extirpated  with  the  knife,  the  lofa  of  which  cannot  be 
again  fupplied ;  hence  the  horfe  is  greatly  disfigured,  the 
cure  becomes  both  tedious  and  uncertain,  and  is  feldom 
radical.  In  fome  cafes,  I  have  known  the  vertebra  of 
the  neck,  affixed  by  the  fharpnefs  of  the  confined 
matter,  forming  lodgments  there,  and,  after  great 
trouble  and  expence,  the  horfes  were  put  to  death. 

r  kinds  of  tumors>  &c.  are  cafily  and 

fpeedily  difcufled  by  the  ufe  of  fetons,  without  any 
lofs  of  fubftance,  or  disfiguring  of  the  parts,  and  cured 
with  the  greateft  certainty  when  the  operation  is  pro¬ 
perly  performed.  Of  a  number  of  cafes,  in  my  prac¬ 
tice,  where  this  operation  has  fucceeded  with  great 
expedition  in  curing  thefe  tumors,  I  fhall  only  men¬ 
tion  the  following. 

About  lix  years  ago,  an  Arabian  horfe,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  gentleman  in  this  place,  had  a  large  tumor 
seated  a  httle  on  one  fide  of  the  withers,  or  upper  part 
o.  the  moulder;  it  was  foi warded  by  applying  emol¬ 
lient  poultices ;  and  as  foon  as  the  matter  was  percei¬ 
ved  to  fiu&uate  in  the  tumor,  a  large  feton  needle,* 
armed  with  a  cord  at  the  other  end,  was  introduced  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  fwelling,  and  brought  out  at  the 
under  or  lowermoft  part  of  it ;  the  matter  was  dif¬ 
charged  at  the  lower  orifice  in  a  very  fhort  time,  the 
tumor  was  by  that  means  foon  difcufled,  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  it  was  entirely  healed  up,  without  any  fear  or 
blemifh  remaining,  farther  than  a  little  baldnefs  about 
the  lower  orifice,  occafioned  by  the  fharpnefs  of  the 
matter,  which  likewife  foon  difappeared,  and  not  the 
teait  trace  of  the  diforder  remained. 

1  he  other  cafe  happened  about  feven  years  ago  : 
a  coach- horfe  (belonging  to  a  nobleman  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood)  had  a  large  tumor  a  little  behind. the  ears, 
on  t  e  neck,  which  I  have  formerly  obferved  is  called 
the  poll-evil j  the  tumor  extended  to  both  fides  of  the 
neck,  and  was  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  mane  ;  the 
tumor  had  been  opened  on  one  fide,  in  a  very  fuperfi- 
cial  manner,  by  a  farrier  in  the  country,  before  the 
tuattcr  in  it  was  fuffickntly  digefted  5  after  applying 
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a  few  emollient  poultices,  in  order  to  ripen  it,  a  ftrong  Wind-gifil,, 
leton  needle,  was  introduced  at  the  upper  part  of  it  and 

almoft  clofe  to  the  mane,  and  after  palling  it  through  Bo'i  Si’a' 
the  bottom  of  the  tumor,  which  was  very  deep,  the  ■ 

needle  was  brought  out  through  the  found  mufcular  ‘ 
parts  below  the  tumor,  in  order  to  procure  a  Hoping 
or  depending  orifice  for  the  matter  to  run  freely  off! 

1  lie  lame  operation  was  likewife  performed  on  the  op- 
polite  fide,  beginning  near  the  mane,  and  finilhed  in  the 
lame  manner.  In  a  few  weeks  the  cure  was  completed. 

1  lie  horfe  run  for  feveral  years  in  the  fame  nobleman’s 

difordfr’  WIth°Ut  thC  fmaUeft  Veft’ge  of  hIs  former 
“From  this  method  of  treating  thefe  tumors,  to- 
gether  with  the  ufe  of  alterative  medicines,  Szc.  which 
in  cales  of  this  nature  ought  never  to  be  omitted,  they 
were  entirely  d.fculfed,  and  the  perforations  made  by 
the  needle  foon  healed  up,  without  the  leal!  deformity 
of  the  parts.  I  have  therefore  given  the  hiftory  of 
iefe  cafes,  to  fhow  with  what  facility  and  expedition 
luch  tumors  may  be  carried  off  by  the  ufe  of  fetons,  in 
preference  to  the  common  methods  ufed,  and  even  re¬ 
commended  by  different  authors;  fuch  as,  after  open¬ 
ing  thefe  tumors  by  deep  incifions,  and  pouring  into 
them  the  molt  corrofive  mixtures,  made  folding  hot 
together  with  a  long  tedious  courfe  of  hot  irritating 
applications,  by  which  the  poor  animals  are  kept  in  the 
utmoft  torture  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  in  the  end 
are  fo  disfigured  by  the  lofs  of  fubftance,  occafioned 
by  the  cutting  away  fo  much  of  the  flelh  from  the 
parts,  that  fuch  horfes  are  generally  rendered  unfit  for 
any  thing  but  the  meaneft  drudgery. 

Deep-foted  abfcelfes  are  cured  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  by  the  ufe  of  fetons;  after  tracing  the  finufes  or 
cavities  of  the  abfeefs  with  a  long  flender  blunt  lead 
probe  (which  yields  cafily  without  forcing  its  way 
through  the  cellular  membrane,  or  taking  a  direft  ion 
between  the  interftices  of  the  mufeks),  the  needle 
armed  with  a  cord,  fhould  follow  the  direftion  of  the 
Jtnews  o r  pipes,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  to  the 
molt  depending  part  ;  and  in  cafe  there  ftiould  be  two 
or  more  finufes,  w'hicli  fometimes  happens,  each  of 
them  mould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  in  ijrder  to 
obtain  a  depending  orifice  for  a  free  difeharge  of  the 
matter,  and  which  being  once  procured,  feldom  fails 
or  completing  a  cure.” 


Sect.  XXXIII. 


Of  Wind-galls  Blood  and  Bog- 
Spavins. 


1.  A  Wind- gall  is  a  flatulent  fwelling,  which 
yields  to  the  prtffure  of  the  finger,  and  recovers  its 
inape  on  the  removal  thereof;  the  tumor  is  vifible  to 
the  eye,  and  often  feated  on  both  fides  of  the  back  fi. 
new,  above  the  fetlocks,  on  the  fore-legs,  but  moift  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  hind-legs  ;  though  they  are  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  the  ho  ly,  wherever  membranes  can 
be  fo  feparated,  that  a  quantity  of  air  and  ferofities 
may  be  included  within  their  duplicatures. 

When  they  appear  near  the  joints  and  tendons,  they 
are  generally  caufed  by  ftrainsor  bruifes  on  the  finews 
or  the  (heath  that  covers  them;  which,  by  being  over! 
ft  retched,  have  fome  of  their  fibres  ruptured;  whence 
probably  may  ouze  out  that  fiuid  which  is  commonly 
found  with  the  included  air;  though,  where  thefe  fweli- 
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;n(rs  (how  themfelves  in  the  interftices  oflarge  mufcles, 
which  appear  blown  up  like  bladders,  air  alone  is  the 
chief  fluid  ;  and  tliefe  may  fafely  be  opened,  and  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  common  wound.  . 

On  the  full  appearance  of  wind-galls,  their  cure 
ftould  be  attempted  by  teftringents  and  bandage:  tor 
which  purpofe,  let  the  fwelling  be  bathed  twice  a-day 
with  vine  gear,  or  verjuice  alone  ;  or  let  the  part  be  to- 
mented  with  a  decoftion  of  oak-bark,  P°megr^a«’ 
and  alum  boiled  in  verjuice,  binding  over  it,  with 
roller,  a  woollen  cloth  foaked  in  the  fame..  borne,  for 
this  purpofe,  ufe  red-wine  lees,  others  curriers  (havings, 
wetted  with  the  fame,  or  vinegar,  bracing  the  part  up 
with  a  firm  bandage. 

If  this  method,  after  a  proper  trial,  (hould  not  be 
found  to  fucceed,  authors  have  advifed  the  fwelhng  to 
be  pierced  with  an  awl,  or  opened  with  a  knife  .  b 
mild  bliftering  has  in  general  the  preference  given  to 
thefe  methods  ;  the  included  fluids  being  thereby 
drawn  off,  the  impeded  air  difperfed,  and  the  tumor 

^^^btoodfpavin  ^  ^  fwelling  and  dilatation  of  the 
vein  that  runs  along  the  infide  of  the  hock,  forming  a 
little  foft  fwelling  in  the  hollow  part,  and  is  often  a  - 

tended  with  a  weaknefs  and  lamenefs  of  the  hock.  . 

The  cure  (hould  be  firft  attempted  with  the  reflmi- 
gents  and  bandage  above  recommended,  which  will 
contribute  greatly  to  ilrengthen  aU  weakneffes  of  t  e 
ioints,  and  frequently  will  remove  this  disorder  dearly 
ipplied;  but  if  by  thefe  means  the  vein  is  not  reduced 
toPits  ufual  dimenfions,  the  flan  (hould  be  opened,  and 
the  vein  tied  with  a  crooked  needle  and  wax- thread 
palled  underneath  it,  both  above  and  below  the  Cell¬ 
ing,  and  the  turgid  part  fuffered  to  digeft  away  w 
the  ligatures:  for  this  purpofe,  the  wound  may  be 
daily  drefled  with  turpentine,  honey,  and  fpint  of  win  , 

“Ta  eneyfted 

of  the  hough  ;  or,  according  to  Dr  Bracken,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  browni(h  gelatinous  matter,  contained  in  a  bag 
or  cyft,  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  lubricating  mat  er 
of  the  joint  altered,  the  common  membrane  that  inclo- 
fe  it  forming  the  cyft.  This  cafe  he  has  taken  the 

pains  to  illuftrate  in  a  young  colt  of  J'ls  0"’n’  ^h"ef  ^ 
fays,  When  the  fpavin  was  prefled  hard  on  the  in  d 
the  hough,  there  was  a  fmall  tumor  on  the  outfide, 
which  convinced  him  the  fluid  was  within  fide  he 
joint :  he  accordingly  cut  into  it ;  difcharged  a  large 
quantity  of  this  gelatinous  matter;  drefled  the  fore  with 
doffils  dipped  in  oil  of  tuipentine;  PllUlI1gI"t01‘>°nce_ 
in  three  or  four  days,  a  powder  made  of  cakmed 
triol,  alum,  and  bole:  by  this  method  of 
bag  floughed  off,  and  cjime  away,  and  the  cure  was 
fucctfsfully  completed  without  any  vifible  fear. 

This  difoider,  according  to  the  above  dffcnption, 
will  fcarcely  Tubmit  to  any  other  method,  except  - 
ring,  when  the  cyft  ought  to  be  penetrated  to  make  it 
effectual ;  but  in  all  obftinate  cafes  that  have 
the  above  methods,  both  the  cure  of  this  and  of  the 
fwellings  called  -wind-galls  (hould  be  attempted  in  this 
manned  If,  through  the  pain  attending  the  opera 
tion  or  dreffmgs,  the  joint  (hould  fvvell  and  inflame,  to 
ment  it  twice  a  day,  and  apply  a  poult.ee  over  the 
dreffmgs  till  it  is  reduced. 

N°  124. 
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Mallenders 

ccrT  XXXIV.  Of  Mallenders  and  Callenders,  and  Salim. 

«  L*.  in  .1,  b,„d  .r 

knee,  that  difeharge  a  (harp  ind.gefted  matter ;  they 
are  often  the  occafion  of  lamenefs,  (hffaefs,  and  the 

horfe’s  tumbling.  -  . 

Sallenders  are  the  fame  diftemper,  fituated  on  the 
bending  of  tl.e  hough,  and  occafion  a  lamenefs  behind. 

They  are  both  cured  by  wafhing  the  parts  with  a 
lather  of  foap  warmed,  or  old  chamber-lye  ;  and  then 
applying  over  the  cracks  a  ttrong  mercurial  ointment 
f pread  on  tow,  with  which  they  (hould  be  dreffed  - 
night  and  morning,  till  all  the  fcabs  fall  0  >  1  .  18 ’W 

(hould  not  fucceed,  anoint  them  night  and  morning 
with  a  little  of  the  following,  and  apply  the  above 

ointment  over  it.  _  _ ^ 

Take  hog's  lard  two  ounces,  fubhmate  mercuiy 

two  drams. 

Or,  Take  hog's  lard  two  ounces,  oil  of  vitriol  two 
drams. 


Take  the  next  from  Gibfon,  which  is  to  be  depend- 

e  Jethiof’s  mineral  half  an  ounce,  white  vitriol 
one  dram,  foft  green  foap  fix  ounces. 

Anoint  with  this  often;  but  firft  clip  away  the  hair, 
and  clear  the  fcabs.  On  their  drying  up,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  a  gentle  purge  or  two  ;  or  the  nitre- 
balls  may  be  taken  advantageoufly  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 

Sect.  XXXV.  Of  Lampas ,  Barbs,  and.  W< slves- 

Teeth. 

1.  The  lampas  is  an  excrefeence  in  the  roof  of  the 
horfe’s  mouth,  which  is  fometimes  fo  luxuriant,  that 
it  grows  above  the  teeth,  and  hinders  his  feeding.  I  he 
cure  is  in  lightly  cauterifing  the  fle(h  with  a  hot  iron, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  penetrate  too  deep  fo  as 
to  fcale  off  the  thin  bone  that  lies  under  the  upper 
bars;  the  part  may  be  anointed  with  burnt  alum  and 
honey,  which  is  proper  for  moft  fores  in  the  mouth. 

This  operation  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  entirely 
unneceffary;  it  being  a  general  obfervation  with  them, 
that  all  young  horfes  have  their  mouths  more  or  lefs 
full  of  what  are  called  lampas ;  and  that  fometimes 
they  rife  higher  than  the  fore-teeth  ;  but  they  further 
obferve,  in  proportion  as  a  horfe  grows  older,  the  roof 
flattens  of  itfelf,  and  the  teeth  then  appear  to  nfe  We 
are  obliged  to  the- ingenious  M.  La  Foffe  for  this  re- 
mark,  and  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  aboliftnng  this 
cruel  and  unneceffary  operation. 

2.  Barbs  are  fmall  excrefcences.  under  the  tongue, 
which  may  be  difeovered  by  drawing  it  afide,  and  are 
cured  by  cutting  clofe  off,  and  waftung  with  brandy  or 

fait  and  water.  , 

O  A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  wolves -teeth ,  when  the 
teeth  grow  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  points  pne 
or  wound  either  the  tongue  or  gums  in  eating.  Old 
horfes  are  moft  liable  to  this  infirmity,  and  whole  up- 
ner  overftioot  the  under  teeth  in  a  great  degree. 

V  To  remedy  this  evil,  you  may  either  chop  o  l  the  1- 
perfluous  parts  of  the  teeth  with  a  chiffel  and  mallet, 
or  file  them  down,  which  is  the  better  way,  till  you 
have  fufficiently  wafted  them.  SecTi 
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reafe. 


Sect.  XXXVI.  Of  the  G  reafe. 


In  order  to  treat  this  diforder  with  fome  propriety, 
wc  {hall  conlider  it  as  arifing  from  two  different  caufes; 
a  fault  or  relaxation  In  the  veffels,  or  a  bad  difpofition 
in  the  blood  and  juices.  We  muft  here  obferve,  that 
the  blood  and  juices  (or  humours,  forthercare  always 
fome  in  the  bell  ftate  of  blood)  are  brought  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts  by  the  arteries,  and  returned  by  the  veins; 
in  which  latter,  the  blood  is  to  rife  in  perpendicular 
columns,  to  return  the  circulating  fluids  from  the  ex¬ 
tremities  :  hence  fwellings  in  the  legs  of  horfes  may 
eafily  be  accounted  for,  from  a  partial  ftagnation  of 
the  blood  and  juices  in  the  liner  veffels,  where  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  moft  languid  ;  qnd  efpecially  when  there  is 
want  of  due  exercife,  and  a  proper  mufcular  compref- 
lion  on  the  veffels,  to  pufh  forward  the  returning 
blood,  and  propel  the  inert  and  half-ftagnating  fluids 
through  their  veffels ;  in  Ihort,  the  blood  in  fuch  cafes 
'cannot  fo  readily  afeend  as  defeend,  or  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  is  brought  by  the  arteries  than  can  be  returned  by 
the  veins. 

The  greafe  then,  confidcred  in  this  light,  muff  be 
treated  as  a  local  complaint,  where  the  parts  affe&ed 
are  alone  concerned,  the  blood  and  juices  being  yet 
untainted,  and  in  good  condition  ;  or  as  a  diforder 
where  they  are  both  complicated  :  but  when  it  is  an 
attendant  on  fome  other  diffemper,  as  the  farcy,  yel¬ 
lows,  dropfy,  &c.  fuch  difeafes  muff  flrff  be  cured  be¬ 
fore  the  greafe  c?n  be  removed.  In  the  former  cafe, 
moderate  exercife,  proper  dreffing,  cleanlinefs,  and  ex¬ 
ternal  application,  will  anfwcr  the  purpofe:  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  internals  muff  be  called  in  to  our  afiillance,  with 
proper  evacuations. 

When  a  horfe’s  heels  are  flrff  obferved  to  fwell  in 
the  ftablc,  and  fubfide  or  go  down  on  exercife ;  let  care 
be  taken  to  wafh  them  very  clean  every  time  he  comes 
in,  with  foap-fuds,  chamber-lye,  or  vinegar  and  wa¬ 
ter;  which,  with  proper  rubbing,  will  frequently  pre¬ 
vent  or  remove  this  complaint:  or  let  them  be  well 
bathed  twice  a-day  with  old  verjuice,  or  the  following 
mixture,  which  will  brace  up  the  relaxed  veffels  ;  and 
if  rags  dipped  in  the  fame  are  rolled  on,  with  a  proper 
bandage,  for  a  few  days,  it  is  moil  likely  the  fwtll- 
ings  will  foon  be  removed  by  this  method  only,  as  the 
bandage  will  fupport  the  veffels  till  they  have  reco¬ 
vered  their  tone.  To  anfwer  this  end  alfo,  a  laced 
flocking  made  of  ftrong  canvas  or  coarfe  cloth,  neatly 
fitted  to  the  part,  would  be  found  extremely  fervice- 
able,  and  might  eafily  be  contrived  by  an  ingenious 
mechanic. 

Take  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  four  ounces  ;  diflhlve 
in  it  half  an  ounce  of  camphor ;  to  which  add 
wine-vinegar  or  old  verjuice  fix  ounces ;  white 
vitriol  diffolved  in  a  gill  of  water  one  ounce ; 
mix  together,  and  (hake  the  phial  when  ufed. 

But  if  cracks  or  fcratches  are  obferved,  which  ooze 
and  run,  let  the  hair  be  clipped  away,  as  well  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  lodgment  (which  becomes  {linking  and  offenflve 
by  its  flay),  as  to  give  room  for  waffling  out  dirt  or 
gravel,  which,  if  fuffered  to  remain  there,  would  great¬ 
ly  aggravate  the  diforder. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  or  the  heels  are  full  of  hard 
fcabs,  it  is  neeeffary  to  begin  the  cure  with  poultices, 
made  either  of  boiled  turnips  and  lard,  with  a  handful 
You  VII.  Part  I. 


oflinfeed  powdered  ;  or  oat-meal  and  rye- flour,  with  a 
little  common  turpentine  and  hogVlard,  boiled  up  with 
ffrong-beer  grounds  or  red-wine  Ices.  The  digeftive 
ointment  being  applied  to  the  fores  for  two  or  three 
days,  with  either  of  thefe  poultices  over  it,  will,  by 
foftening  them,  promote  a  dlfcharge,  unload  the  veffels, 
and  take  down  the  fwelling ;  when  they  may  be  dried 
up  with  the  following : 

Take  white  vitriol  and  burnt  alum,  of  each  two 
ounces  ;  iEgyptiacum  one  ounce  ;  lime  water  a 
quart  or  three  pints:  waffi  the  fores  with  a  fponge 
dipped  in  this  three  times  a-day;  and  apply  the 
common  white  ointment  fpread  on  tow,  to  an 
ounce  of  which  may  be  added  two  drams  of  fugar 
of  lead. 

Phis  method  is  generally  very  fuccefsful,  when  the 
diffemper  is  only  local,  and  requires  no  internal  medi¬ 
cines;  but  if  the  horfe  be  full  and  grofs,  his  legs  great¬ 
ly  gorged,  fo  that  the  hair  ftares  up,  and  is  what  fome 
term  pen-feathered,  and  has  a  large  {linking  difeharge 
from  deep  foul  fores,  you  may  expedl  to  meet  with 
great  trouble,  as  thefe  diforders  are  very  obffinate  to 
remove,  being  often  occafioned  by  a  poor  dropflcai 
ilate  of  blood,  or  a  general  bad  difpofition  in  the  blood 
and  juices. 

The  cure  in  this  cafe,  if  the  horfe  k  full  and  flelhy, 
muff  be  begun  by  bleeding,  rowels,  and  repeated  pur¬ 
ging  ;  after  which,  diuretic  medicines  are  frequently 
given  with  fuccefs.  Thus, 

Take  four  ounces  of  yellow  rofin,  one  of  fal  prunel¬ 
las  ;  grind  them,  together  with  an  oiled  peffle  ; 
add  a  dram  of  oil  of  amber ;  and  give  a  quart  of 
forge- water  every  morning,  faffing  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  and  after  taking,  and  ride  moderately. 

As  this  drink  is  found  very  difagreeable  to  fome 
horfes,  we  would  recommend  the  nitre- balls  in  its  Head, 
given  to  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  a-day  for  a  month 
or  fix  weeks,  mixed  up  with  honey  or  in  his  feeds. 
Take  the  following  alfo  for  that  purpofe,  or  the  diure¬ 
tic  balls  directed  under  Diforders  of  the  Eyes, 

Yellow  rofin  four  ounces;  fait  of  tartar,  and  fal 
prunellse,  of  each  two  ounces ;  Venice  foap,  half 
a  pound  ;  oil  of  juniper,  half  an  ounce;  make  in¬ 
to  balls  of  two  ounce  weight,  and  give  one  every 
morning. 

The  legs'  in  this  cafe  fhould  be  bathed  or  fomented, 
in  order  to  breathe  out  the  ffagnant  juices,  or  to  thin 
them,  fo  that  they  may  be  able  to  circulate  freely  in 
the  common  current.  For  this  purpofe,  foment  twice 
a-day  with  the  difeutient  fomentation  (p.  143.  Col.  2.), 
in  which  a  handful  or  two  of  wood-aihes  has  been 
boiled  ;  apply  then  the  above  poultices,  or  the  follow¬ 
ing,  till  the  fwelling  has  fubfided,  when  the  fores  may 
be  dreffed  with  the  green  ointment  till  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  digefled,  and  then  dried  up  with  the  water  and 
ointment  above  lecommended. 

Take  honey  one  pound;  turpentine  fix  ounces;  in¬ 
corporate  with  a  fpoon  ;  and  add  of  the  meal  of 
,  fenugreek  and  linfeed  each  four  ounces  ;  boil  in 
three  quarts  of  red-wine  lees  to  the  confidence  of 
a  poultice  ;  to  which  add,  when  taken  from  the 
fire,  two  ounces  of  camphor  in  powder;  fpread  it 
on  thick  cloths,  and  apply  warm  to  the  legs,  fe- 
curirig  it  on  with  a  ftrong  roller. 

If  the  fores  are  very  foul,  drefs  them  with  two  parts 
U  ^  of 
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Scratches,  of  the  wound-ointment,  and  one  of  JFgyptiacum  ;  and 

^ -  apply  the  following,  fpread  on  thick  cloths,  'and  roll- 

,  ed  on. 

Take  of  black  foap  one  pound  ;  honey  hall  a 
pound;  burnt  alum  four  ounces;  verdigreafe 
powdered  two  ounces  ;  wheat*  flour  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

If  the  diuretic  balls  fhould  not  fucceed,  they  mult  be 
changed  for  the  antimonial  and  mercurial  alteratives, 
already  mentioned ;  but  turning  a  horfe  out  in  a  field, 
where  he  has  a  hovel  or  fhed  to  run  to  at  pteafure, 
would  greatly  contribute  to  quicken  the  cure,  and  in¬ 
deed  would  in  general  effe&  it  alone  ;  but  if  this  can¬ 
not  be  complied  with,  let  him  be  turned  out  in  the 
day-time. 

If  the  horfe  is  not  turned  out,  a  large  and  conve¬ 
nient  flail  is  abfolutely  n&effary,  with  good  dreffing 

and  care.  . 

The  lafl  thing  we  (hall  recommend,  is  a  method  to 
oblige  a  horfe  to  lie  down  in  the  liable.  This  Undoubt¬ 
edly  is  of  the  utmofl  confequence,  as  it  will  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  removal  and  cure  of  this  diforder ; 
for  by  only  changing  the  pofition  of  his  legs,  a  freer 
circulation  would  be  obtained,  and  the  fwelling  taken 
down  ;  whereas  in  general  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  obftinacy  of  the  horfe,  who  refufes  to  lie  down  at 
all  (probably  from  the  pain  in  gives  him  to  bend  his 
legs  for  that  purpofe),  by  which  means  the  fliftneB 
and  fwelling  inereafes,  till  the  over* gorged  and  dif- 
tended  veffels  are  obliged  to  give  way  y  and  by  burk¬ 
ing,  difeharge  the  fluids,  which  fhould  circulate  thro* 

them. 
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round  the  coronet,  which  is  very  {harp  and  itchmg,  Scratches, 


and  attended  with  a  feurfinefs  :  fharp  waters  prepared  ^'w?- 
with  vitriol  are  generally  ufed  for  the  cure  ;  but  the  ^  j 
fafefl  way  is  firfl  to  mix  marihmallow  and  yellow  bafi- 
Hcon,  or  the  wound-ointment,  equal  parts,  aud  to 
fpread  them  on  tow,  and  lay  all  round  the  coronet.  A 
dofe  or  two  of  phyfic  may  be  very  proper,  with  the 
diuretic  medicines  preferibed  in  the  preceding  page,  and 
the  alteratives  above  recommended,  in  rebellious  cafes. 

Vide  the  Sedtion  on  Alteratives. 

3.  Rat-tails  are  excrefcences  which  creep  from  the 
pattern  to  the  middle  of  the  fhanks,  and  are  fo  called 
from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the  tail  of  a  rat. 

Some  are  moift,  others  dry;  the  former  may  be  treated 
with  the  drying  ointment  and  wafhes,  p.  153*  co^  2* 
par.  1.  the  latter  with  the  mercurial  ointment  preferi¬ 
bed  in  the  Sedlion  of  Strangles ,  p.  129.  col.  2.  .  If  the 
hardnefs  does  not  fubmit  to  the  lafl  medicine,  it  fhould 
be  pared  off  with  a  knife,  and  dreffed  with  turpentine, 
and  honey,  to  which  verdigreafe  or  white  vitriol 


tar 
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1.  Scratches  in  the  heels  have  fo  much  affinity 
with  the  greafe,  and  are  fo  often  concomitants  of  that 
dlftempcr,  that  the  method  of  treating  them  may  be 
felected  chiefly  from  the  preceding  fedlion  ;  which  at 
firfl  fhould  be  by  the  linfeed  and  turnip  poultice,  with 
a  little  common  turpentine,  to  foften  them  and  relax 
the  veffels  ;  the  green  ointment  may  then  be  applied 
for  a  few  days  to  promote  a  difeharge,  when  they  may 
be  dried  up  with  the  ointments  and  wafhes  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  above  fedion.  It  is  beft  afterwards  to 
keep  the  heels  fupple,  and  foftened  with  currier’s  dub¬ 
bing,  which  is  made  of  oil  and  tallow.  This  will  keep 
the  hide  from  cracking,  and  be  as  good  a  prefervative 
as  it  is  to  leather  ;  and,  by  ufmg  it  often  before  exer- 
cifc,  will  prevent  the  fcratches,  if  care  is  taken  to  walk 
the  heels  with  warm  water  when  the  horfe  comes  in  : 
When  they  prove  obftinate,  and  the  fores  are  deep, 
ufe  the  following ;  but  if  any  cavities  or  hollow  places 
are  formed,  they  fhould  firfl  belaid  open;  for  no  foun¬ 
dation  cau  be  laid  for  healing  till  you  can  drtfs  to  the 

bottom.  .  •  i  1  /M 

Take  Venice  turpentine  four  ounces;  quicRUiyer 
one  ounce;  incorporate  well  together  by  rubbing 
fome  time  ;  and  then  add  honey  and  fheeps  fuet 
of  each  two  ounces.  #  ^ 

Anoint  with  this  once  or  twice  a-day  ;  and  it  the 
horfe  is  full  or  flefliy,  you  mud  bleed  and  purge  5 
if  the  blood  is  in  a  bad  date,  the  alteratives  muft  be 
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may  occafionally  be  added  ;  but  before  the  ufe  of  the 
knife,  you  may  apply  this  ointment. 

Take  black  foap  four  ounces,  quick  lime  two  oun¬ 
ces,  vinegar  enough  to  make  an  ointment. 

4.  There  are  particular  fwellings  winch  horfes  are 
fubje&  to,  of  a  vvenny  nature,  which  grow  on  the  heel 
of  the  hock,  and  on  the  point  of  the  elbow,  and  are 
called  by  the  French  and  Italians  capellets  :  they  arife 
often  from  bruifes  and  other  accidents;  and  when  this 
is  the  cafe,  fhould  be  treated  with  vinegar  and  other 
repellers.  But  when  they  grow  gradually  on  both 
heels  or  elbows,  we  may  then  fufpecl  the  blood  and 
juices  in  fault,  and  that  fome  of  the  veffels  are  broke 
and  juices  extravafated :  in  this  cafe  the  fuppuration 
fhould  be  promoted,  by  rubbing  the  part  with  marfh- 
mallow  ointment;  and  when  matter  is  formed,  the  fkin 
fhould  be  opened  with  a  lancet,  in  fome  dependent 
part  towards  one  fide,  to  avoid  a  fear  ;  the  dreffings 
may  be  turpentine,  honey,  and  tin&ure  of  myrrh.  The 
relaxed  {kin  may  be  bathed  with  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
of  wine  and  vinegar,  to  which  an  eighth  part  of  oil  of 
vitriol  may  be  added.  The  contents  of  thefe  tumors 
are  various  ;  fometimes  watery  ;  at  others  fuety,  or 
like  thick  pafte  ;  which,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  digefl 
out  properly  with  the  cyfl,  will' frequently  collect  a- 
gain.  Was  it  not  for  the  disfigurement,  the  fhortefl 
method  would  be  to  extirpate  them  with  a  knife,  which 
if  artfully  executed,  and  the  fkin  properly  preferved, 
would  leave  very  little  deformity. 


Sect.  XXXVIII.  Of  Ruptures ,  Anticor,  Difeafes 
of  the  Mouthy  and  Colt-evil  or  Gonorrhoea. 


given  to  re&ify  it.  .  . 

c.  Tl  e  crown  fcab  is  an  humour  that  breaks  out 


1.  In  regard  to  ruptures ,  though  they  are  generally 
divided  into  particular  claffes,  we  (hall  only  obferve, 
that  by  violent  efforts  of  the  horfe,  or  other  accidents, 
the  guts  or  caul  may  be  forced  between  the  mufcles  of 
the  belly  at  the  navel,  and  through  the  rings  of  the 
mufcles  into  the  fcrotnm  or  cod.  The  fwellings  are 
generally  about  the  fize  of  a  man’s  fill,  fometimes 
much  larger,  defeending  to  the  very  hock:  they  are 
frequently  foft,  and  yield  to  the  preffure  of  the  hand, 
when  they  will  return  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  with 
a  rumbling  noife  :  and,  in  moil,  the  vacuity  may  he 
felt  through  which  they  paffed. 

On  their  firfl  appearance,  endeavours  /hould  be  made 


to 
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jiptures,  to  return  them  ky  the  hand;  but  if  the  fwelling  fhould 
Aticor,  hard  ancj  painffi^  ;n  order  to  relieve  the  Hricflure, 
u  and  relax  the  parts  through  which  the  gut  or  caul 

has  paffed,  let  a  large  quantity  of  blood  be  immediately 
taken  away,  and  the  part  fomented  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  applying  over  it  a  poultice  made  of  oatmeal,  oil, 
and  vinegar,  which  fhould  be  continued  till  the  fivelling 
grows  foft  and  eafier,  or  the  gut  is  returned.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  would  be  proper  to  throw  up  emollient 
oily  glyiters  twice  a-day,  and  to  let  the  horfe’s  chief 
diet  be  toiled  barley,  fcalded  malt,  or  bran. 

Should  the  fwelling  afterwards  return,  we  apprehend 
the  refiringent  applications,  nfually  recommended  on 
thefe  occalions,  will  avail  little  without  a  fufpenfory 
bandage  ;  fo  that  an  ingenious  mechanic  in  that  art  i3 
chiefly  to  be  relied  on  for  any  future  afiifiance  ;  though 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  with  moderate  feeding,  and 
gentle  exercife,  fome  horfes  have  continued  to  be  very 
ufeful  under  this  complaint. 

2.  The  anticor  is  a  diforder  not  very  common  among 
our  horfes,  or  thofe  in  northern  climates ;  but  is  par¬ 
ticularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  French,  Spanifh,  and 
Italian  writers  ;  who  defcribe  it  a  malignant  fwelling 
in  the  breafi,  which  extends fometimes  to  the  very  fheath 
under  the  belly  ;  it  is  attended  with  a  fever,  great 
depreflions  and  weaknefs,  and  a  total  lofs  of  appetite. 

The  cure  fhould  be  firfl  attempted  by  large  and  re¬ 
peated  bleedings,  to  abate  the  inflammation  ;  emollient 
glyfters  fhould  be  inje&ed  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  with 
an  ounce  of  fal  prunella  in  each,  and  the  cooling  drink 
in  the  Se&iou  on  Fevers  fhould  be  given  inwardly  ; 
the  fwelling  fhould  be  bathed  with  the  marfhmallow 
ointment;  and  a  ripening  poultice,  with  onions  boiled 
in  it,  fhould  be  applied  over  it.  If  by  this  method, 
continued  four  or  five  days,  the  inflammation  in  the 
throat  and  gullet  is  removed,  our  attention  fhould  more 
particularly  turn  to  encourage  the  fwelling  at  the  bread, 
and  bring  it,  if  pofiible,  to  matter  :  to  which  end,  con¬ 
tinue  the  poultice,  and  give  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle 
diffolved  in  a  pint  of  beer  every  night  ;  when  the  fwel- 
ling  is  grown  foft,  it  mull  be  opened  with  the  knife, 
and  drefled  with  turpentine  digeflive,  the  danger  now 
being  over. 

But  fhould  it  be  found  impra&icable  to  bring  the 
fwelling  to  matter,  and  it  increafes  upwards,  fo  as  to 
endanger  fuffocation  ;  authors  have  advifed  to  pierce 
the  tumor  with  a  hot  pointed  cautery  in  five  or  fix 
places  ;  to  drefs  with  the  above  digeflive ;  and,  in  order 
to  flimulate  and  promote  a  greater  difcharge,  to  add 
to  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  Spanifh  flies  and  euphorbium 
in  powder;  fomenting  at  the  fame  time,  and  bathing 
the  circumjacent  parts  with  ointment  of  marfhmallows. 
M.  Gueriniere,  as  well  as  Soleyfel,  have  advifed  open¬ 
ing  the  fkin,  when  the  tumor  cannot  be  brought  to 
matter,  in  order  to  introduce  a  piece  of  black  helle¬ 
bore-root  fteeped  in  vinegar,  and  to  confine  it  there 
for  24  hours:  this  alfo  is  intended  as  a  ftimulant ;  and 
is  faid  to  anfwer  the  intention,  by  occafioning  fome¬ 
times  a  fwelling  as  big  as  a  man’s  head. 

3.  Befides  the  diforders  of  the  mouth,  which  we 
have  already  animadverted  on,  there  are  frequently  ob¬ 
ferved  on  the  infide  the  lips  and  palate,  little  fwellings 
or  bladders  called  giggs.  Slitting  them  open  with  a 
knife  or  lancet,  and  walking  them  afterwards  with 
fait  and  vinegar,  is  in  general  their  cure ;  but  when 
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they  degenerate  into  what  are  called  cankers ,  which  Ruptures, 
are  known  by  little  white  fpecks,  that  fpread  and  oc-  £nticor» 
cafion  irregular  ulcers,  the  befi  method  then  is  to  touch  , 
them  daily  with  a  fmall  flat  cautery,  moderately  heated 
till  the  fpreading  is  flopped,  and  to  rub  the  fores  three 
or  four  times  a  day  with  iEgyptiacum,  and  tin&ure  of 
myrrh  fharpened  with  oil  or  fpirit  of  vitriol ;  when  by 
this  drefiing  the  flonghs  are  feparated,  they  may  be 
wafhed  frequently  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  copperas, 
or  fublimate  water,  if  they  continue  to  fpread  ;  or  a 
tindlure  made  by  diflolving  half  an  ounce  of  burnt  alum, 
and  two  ounces  of  honey,  in  a  pint  of  tincture  of  rofes. 

Either  of  thefe  will  dry  them  up,  and  are  very  ufeful 
in  moll  diforders  of  the  mouth. 

A  relaxation  and  fwelling  of  the  palate  fometimes 
happens  to  horfes  on  catching  cold.  To  remedy  this 
diforder,  blow  pepper  on  the  part,  or  anoint  it  with  the 
fame  mixed  up  with  honey.  The  tincture  above  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  to  which  may  be 
added  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 

4;  The  colt-evil  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  Honed  colts 
having  full  liberty  with  mares,  before  they  are  able  to 
cover  them  ;  whence  frequently  enfues  an  excoriation 
or  fretting  on  the  glands  and  a  fwelling  on  the  fheath. 

This  lafi  diforder  frequently  proceeds  too  from  dirt  or 
filth  lodging  there,  and  is  often  removed  by  wafhino* 
the  part  clean  with  butter  and  beer  :  but  when  the 
yard  itfelfis  fwelled,  foment  it  twice  a  day  with  marfh- 
mallows  boiled  in  milk,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  anoint  the  excoriation  with  the  white 
ointment,  or  wafh  it  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  lime,  to 
a  pint  of  which  may  be  added  two  drams  of  fugar  of 
lead  :  the  yard  fhould  be  fufpended  up  to  the  belly  ; 
and  if  the  fwelling  fhould  increafe  with  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  bleed,  and  give  the  cooling  phyfic,  anoint  with 
ointment  of  alder,  and  apply  the  bread-and-milk  poul¬ 
tice. 

If  a  fimple  gonorrhoea  or  feminal  gleet  is  obferved 
to  drip  from  the  yard  (which  is  often  the  cafe  in 
high-fed  young  horfes,  where  a  relaxation  of  the  glands 
and  feminal  veflels  has  been  brought  on  by  frequent 
emifiions),  let  the  horfe  be  plunged  every  day  into  a 
river  or  pond  ;  give  him  two  or  three  rhubarb  purges, 
at  proper  diftances  ;  and  intermediately  the  following 

Take  of  balfam  of  copivi,  or  Venice  turpentine,  oli- 
banum,  and  mafiich  powdered,  of  each  two  drams ; 
bole  armeniac,  half  an  ounce  :  mix  up  into  a  ball 
with  honey,  and  give  it  night  and  morning  till 
the  difcharge  leffens,  and  then  every  night  till  it 
goes  off. 

Balls  prepared  with  rhubarb  and  turpentine  may 
alfo  be  given  for  this  purpofe  ;  two  drams  of  the  for¬ 
mer  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter. 

Sect.  XXXIX.  Preliminary  Remarks  o^Disea  ses 
of  the  Fee  1. 

I.  Of  Greafingy  Oiling,  and  Stuffing  Horfes  Hoofs.  The 
cuftom  of  keeping  our  fineft  horfes  eonftantly  Handing 
upon  dry  litter  and  hot  dung  in  the  liable,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hurtful  to  the  feet  and  legs,  particularly  the 
former,  which  are  always  found  to  agree  beH  with 
coolnefs  and  moiHure.  Hence  we  find,  that  horfe* 
hoofs,  whilil  running  in  the  fields,  are  always  in  bet- 

U  2  ter 
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Remarksonter  condition  than  thofe  that  are  kept  hot  and  dry  in 
Iliftafes  of  tjle  which,  befide  being  liable  to  many  difeafeo, 

theFcet.  arc  hard<  brittle,  {lettered,  and  often  broken. 

*~V~W  With  refpeft  to  greafy  or  oily  applications,  fo  often 
prefcri bed  for  the  hoofs  of  horfes  in  order  to  preferve 
*  Olfervn-  them  found,  tough,  & c.  Mr  Clark  #  very  jultly  con- 
t'mson  the  demns  them  as  rather  pernicious  than  falutary. 

"L  When  young  horfes  (he  obferves)  are  firft  taken  from 
c h  the  Dif-  the  fields,  their  hoofs  are  cool,  found,  and  tough.  1  hele 
«/«  »/<*«>  are  found  from  experience  to  be  good  qualities.  But  hor- 
fes  are  no  fooner  introduced  into  the  liable,  than  their 
clous  per-  hoofs  are  greafed  or  oiled  two  or  three  times  a  week :  and 
fnrmance  if  they  are  kept  much  in  the  houfe  Handing  upon  hot  dry 
the  follow-  litter,  without  being  frequently  led  abroad,  and  with- 
ing  rations  ont  havin„an  opportunity  of  getting  their  hoofs  cooled 
ore  extradt  and  m0;|ened  in  wet  ground,  their  hoofs  grow  fo 
brittle,  dry,  and  hard,  that  pieces  frequently  break 
off,  like  chips  from  a  hard  (lone  ;  and,  when  driving 
the  nails  in  lhoeing,  pieces  will  fplit  off,  even  although 
the  nails  are  made  very  fine  and  thin.  Now,  if  theie 
fame  horfes  with  brittle  Mattered  hoofs  are  turned  out 
to  graze  in  the  fields,  their  hoofs  in  time  will  become, 
as  they  were  originally,  found,  tough,  and  good. 

This  change  muft  undoubtedly  be  afenbed  to  the 
wet  and  moifture  which  the  hoofs  are  expofed  to  in  the 

fields,  of  which  water  is  the  principal  ingredient;  and 

it  is  a  certain  fad,  of  which  we  have  daily  proofs,  that 
when  all  other  means  fail,  horfes  are  turned  out  to 
prafs  in  order  to  recover  their  decayed  brittle  boors. 
It  is  known,  that  the  hoofs  of  horfes  are  porous ;  and 
that  infenfible  perfpiration  is  carried  on  through  thefe 
pores,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  according  to  the  fame 
hws,  as  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Now, 
every  body  knows,  that  greafy  or  oily  medicines  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fkin  of  the  human  body,  prevent  perfpira¬ 
tion,  which  is  frequently  attended  with  the  word  con- 
fequcnccs.  The  fame  reafoning  will  hold  with  refpeft 
to  the  hoofs  of  horfes  ;  for  greafy  or  oily  applications 
clofe  or  fliut  up  the  pores  of  the  hoof,  by  being  ab- 
forbed  or  fucked  into  its  inner  fubllance.  Hence  the 
natural  moifture  whieh  Ihould  nourilh  the  hoof,  is 
thereby  prevented  from  arriving  at  its  furface  ;  whicn, 
on  that  account,  becomes  as  it  were  dead,  and  con- 
fequently  dry,  brittle,  and  hard. 

The  original  practice  of  greafing  or  oiling  horfes 
hoofs,  had  probably  taken  its  rife,  from  observing, 
that  greafe  or  oil  foftened  dead  fubllance,  fuch  as 
leather,  & c.  But  this  will  by  no  means  apply  to  the 
hoofs  of  horfes,  as  there  is  a  very  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  living  and  dead  parts  of  animals  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  having  juices,  &c.  neeeffary  for  their  own  nounlh- 
ment  and  fupport,  whilftthe  latter  require  fuch  applica¬ 
tions  as  will  preferve  them  from  decaying  and  rotting. 

The  dealers  in  horfes  about  London,  when  tney  get 
a  bad-footed  horfe  in  their  hands,  moiften  his  hoofs 
frequently  in  water  ;  for  which  purpofe,  they  keep  a 
puddle  of  water  and  dung  at  the  watering  plaee,  that 
when  the  horle  comes  to  water,  his  fore-feet  may  be  funk 
in  the  puddle,  by  which  means  they  are  cooled  and 
moiftened  twice  or  thriee  every  day;  fo  that,  whillt 
they  are  making  up  his  carcafe  for  the  market,  his 
hoofs  are  likewife  repaired,  and  Sufficient  to  fland  the 
tell  <>f  a  trial  upon  fate.  But  no  fooner  do  horfes  with 
hoofs  of  this  kind  come  into  other  hands,  their  hoots 
at  the  fame  time  being  kept  dry  and  greafed,  &c.  than 
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they  degenerate  into  their  former  Hate.  Henee  the  |'je_niarks oa 
caufe  of  fo  many  complaints  that  horfes  turn  foon 
lame  after  they  come  from  dealers,  when,  in  fact,  it 
proceeds  from  greafy  applications,  and  negxe&ing  to 
cool  or  moideu  the  hoofs  in  water  ;  for  the  careful 
groom,  when  airing  his  mailer’s  liories,  rather  than  lead 
them  into  a  puddle,  will  go  about  in  order  to  keep 
their  legs  clean  and  dry. 


up 


Another  practice  equally  pernicious,  is  the  Huffing 
up  horfes  hoofs  (as  it  is  called)  with  hot  re  duo  us,, 
and  greafy  mixtures,  under  the  notion  of  cooling  and 
foftening  them.  Various  are  the  prescriptions  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  purpofe,  many  of  which  are  of  a  quite 

oppolite  nature  to  the  purpole  intended. - There  is 

likewife  a  great  impropriety  in  (luffing  up  the  hoofs 
with  rotten  dung  and  dale  urine  :  this,  it  is  true,  is 
moidnre  ;  but  of  the  very  word  kind,  on  account  of 
the  falts  contained  in  the  urine,  which  of  itfelf  gieatly 
contribute  towards  hardening  and  drying  their  hoofs, 
in  place  of  foftening  them  ;  befides  the  other  bad  ef¬ 
fects  which  may  arife  to  the  frog,  &c.  from  the  lot- 
tennefs  of  the  dung.  But,  without  commenting  upon 
the  various  compolitions  or  pompous  preicriptions  re¬ 
commended  in  books,  or  thofe  handed  about  as  receipts, 
for  the  foftening  and  duffing;  horfes  hoofs,  the  author 
would  recommend  one  which  is  more  natural,  and 
ought  not  to  be  defpifed  for  its  limplicity,  as  it  is  only 
cooling  and  moideriing  the  hoofs  with  water  morning 
and  evening  :  And,  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  duffing, 
he  would  preferibe  bran  and  water,  or  clay,  Sc c  made 
into  the  confiflency  of  a  poultice  ;  and,  in  particular 
cafes,  where  horfes  dand  much  in  the  liable,  and  the 
hoofs  are  difpofed  to  be  very  hard,  dry,  and  brittle,  a 
poultice  of  this  kind,  or  any  other  emollient  compoli- 
tion  in  which  water  is  a  principal  ingredient,  may  be 
applied  all  round  the  hoof;  or,  in  imitation  of  fome 
dealers,  to  keep  a  puddle  of  water  at  the  watering  place, 
which  will  anfwer  equally  well,  if  not  better,  from 
this  manner  of  treatment,  the  hoofs  will  be  preferved 
in  their  natural  date,  and  a  free  and  equal  perfpiration 
kept  up,  by  which  the  nouriffiment  natural  to  the  hoof 
will  have  free  accefs  to  its  furface,  as  it  is  this  only 
which  caufes  that  cohefion  of  the  parts  which  condi- 
tutes  a  firm,  found,  tough  hoof. 

II.  Of  the  natural  Defeats  of  the  Feet .  It  is  very 
well  known,  that  different  climates  and  different  foils 
greatly  affe&  the  feet  of  horfes.  Thofe  that  are  bred 
in  hot  countries,  danding  mollly  upon  dry  ground, 
have  deep  cruded  hollow  hoofs  with  fmall  frogs  ;  for, 
being  but  little  expofed  to  wet  or  moidure,  the  fibres 
of  the  hoof  contrad  more  clofely.  And,  even  in  Great 
Britain,  there  is  a  confiderable  difference,  according  to 
the  drynefs  or  wetnefsof  the  foil  upon  which  horfes  are 
bred.  Thofe  that  are  bred  upon  the  mountainous  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  have  generally  good  found  tough  hoofs ; 
whild  thofe  horfes  that  are  bred  upon  low  marfhy 
grounds  (which  are  modly  of  the  big  draught  kind), 
have  Eat,  large,  foft  hoofs  j  for  being  kept  too  moilt, 
by  always  foaking  in  wet,  the  horny  fibres  of  the  hoof 
are  too  much  relaxed. 

Thofe  hoofs  v/hieh  are  either  too  large  or  too  fmall, 
in  proportion  to  the  fze  of  the  body,  and  thicknefs  of 
the  bones  of  the  legs,  are  generally,  and  not  without 
foundation,  looked  upon  as  bad.  Large  broad  hoofs, 
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sn  tsor.for  the  moft  part,  have  thin  flat  foies;  large,  foft,  fpon- 
ife  s  of  gy  frogs :  a  flrong  crufl,  fomething  hollow  upon  the 
ie  ;t.  upper  and  fore  part,  and  full  of  wrinkles  or  rings,  not 
-  unlike  the  rough  outfide  of  an  o'yfter-fhell.  Hoofs  of 
this  (hape  are  liable  to  that  difeafe  term c&  foundered  ; 
and  to  have  high,  round,  or  fwelled  foies,  and  low 
weak  heels,  & c. 

Small  hoofs  are  liable  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  efpe- 
c i all y  thofe  of  that  kind  which  generally  go  under  the 
denomination  of  ajfes  hoofs ,  as  they  are  deep  crufted 
and  narrow,  the  foie  very  hollow,  the  frog  fmall,  the 
heels  high  and  flrong,  the  cruft  upon  the  outlide  clear 
and  fhining  :  thefe  are  naturally  difpofed  to  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  th e  whole  hoof,  which  is  called  hoof  bound  ;  and 
likewife  to  corns,  running  thiufhes,  or  frufhes  ;  either 
of  which  render  a  horfe  lame. 

Some  hoofs  are  pretty  well  proportioned,  and  look 
well  to  the  eye  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  thin 
and  weak  crufted,  and  not  able  to  ftand  much  fatigue 
in  travelling  upon  hard  ftoney  grounds.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  very  flrong  crufted  hoofs  are  by  no  means 
the  beft,  but  are  liable  to  cracks,  &c.  In  fuch  hoofs, 
the  homey  fibres  appear  very  diftiint,  and  run  in  a 
ftraight  line  from  the  coronet  or  top  of  the  hoof  to  its 
bafis,  refembling  the  grain  of  fome  kinds  of  wood, 
particularly  oak.  Hence  they  are  difpofed  to  cracks 
or  fifth  res,  which  cleave  the  hoof  quite  through,  fome- 
times  from  the  coronet  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hoof.  In  others,  thefe  cracks  at  firft  do  not  penetrate 
through  the  horn,  hut  appear  like  a  feam  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  hoof,  commonly  named  a  find  crack  ;  which, 
from  retaining  the  fand  and  grave),  at  iaft  works  its 
way  into  the  quick,  and  occafions  lamenefs,  &c.  An¬ 
other  difadvantage  attending  very  ftrong  crufted  hoofs 
is.  that,  when  they  Hand  long  in  a  dry  hot  liable, 
they  contract,  and  by  their  thicknefs  and  hardnefs 
bruife  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot.  Hence  the  horfe 
will  be  lame,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  no  vifible  de- 
fed  will  be  feen  about  the  hoof,  excepting  a  great 
heat,  pain,  and  tendernefs  in  his  feet ;  the  true  caufe 
of  which  is  feldom ‘attended  to  or  known  ;  and  hence 
the  horfe  is  faid  to  be  lame  in  fome  other  part,  per¬ 
haps  the  fhoulders.  Low  thin  heels  are  weak-crufted, 
and  liable  to  lamenefs  from  injudicious  fhoeing.  The 
oppofite  extreme,  viz.  very  high  heels,  is  equally  bad; 
as  thefe  are  fubjed  to  corns,  and  contradion  of  the 
hoof ;  and  the  deepnefs  of  the  cruft  caufes  a  iiumbnefs 
in  the  feet,  and  unfteadinefs  in  the  horfe’s  going,  which 
make  him  liable  to  trip  and  Humble. 

Much  has  been  faid  by  authors,  with  refped  to  the 
different  colours  of  horfes  hoofs,  aferibing  different 
qualities  and  temperaments  to  peculiar  colours,  fuch  as 
hardnefs,  drynefs,  brittlenefs,  See .  But  it  is  very  well 
known  to  practitioners  in  Ihoeing  hoifes,  that  there 
are  good  and  bad  hoofs  of  all  colours  ;  fome  being  na¬ 
turally  weak  and  difpofed  to  be  brittle,  whilft  others  are 
tough  and  ftrong.  But  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
management  of  them  in  the  liable,  in  keeping  them 
properly  moiftened,  in  older  to  preferve  a  due  medium 
between  thefe  oppofite  extremes.  It  is  likewife  gene¬ 
rally  remarked  by  authors,  as  a  fure  fign  of  bad  thin 
hoofs,  that,  when  the  ftioe -nails  are  drove  high  up  in 
the  cruft,  it  is,  fay  they,  an  evidence  that  the  cruft  is 
thin,  and  that  there  was  not  fufficient  hold,  without 
driving  the  nails  high  up.  But  this  can  be  no  true 
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criterion  to  judge  by  ;  for,  if  the  nails  can  be  driven 
high  up  in  the  cruft  with  fafety  in  a  thin  weak  foot,  the 
fame  may  as  certainly  be  done  in  a  ftrong  foot,  with 
mare  eafe  and  expedition,  which  indeed  is  frequently 
the  cafe. 

To  form  a  right  judgment  of  what  may  be  called  a 
good  hoof  it  mull  neither  be  too  large  ncr  too  fmall  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  leg:  at  the  fame  time,  its 
lhape  mull  be  regular,  gradually  enlarging  from  the 
coronet  towards  its  balls ;  the  cruft  fmooth,  even,  and 
free  from  feams,  cracks,  or  wrinkles;  the  foie  ftrong, 
and  a  little  hollow;  the  heels  firm  arjd  open  ;  the  frog 
tough,  found,  and  dry. 


Wounds  in 
the;  Feet. 


Sect.  XL.  Wounds  in  the  Feet. 


Wounds  in  the  feet  happen  frequently,  but  chiefly 
from  want  of  proper  care,  and  treating  them  injudi- 
cioufty  when  they  are  firft  inflicted. 

i.  Wounds  upon  the  coronet,  or  top  of  the  hoof, 
when  fuperficial,  are  eafily  cured,  if  not  liegleted  or 
improperly  treated.  But  the  moll  fimple  wound,  by 
bad  management  or  neglect,  may,  efpecially  if  the 
horfe  Ihould  happen  at  the  time  to  be  in  a  bad  habit 
of  body,  be  attended  with  dangerous  confeqUenccs  : 
therefore,  however  trifling  they  may  at  firft  appear* 
they  Ihould  be  treated  with  attention. 

When  large  deep  wounds  are  indited  upon  the  co¬ 
ronet,  from  which  may  be  apprehended  a  great  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  its  confequenees;  to  prevent  thefe  evils  as 
much  as  poflible,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe 
to  bleeding,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  fuch  inter¬ 
nal  remedies  as  are  recommended  in  inflammatory  ca¬ 
fes ;  cooling  falts,  glyfters,  &c.  together  with  a  low 
foft  diet,  keeping  the  hoof  moift  and  foft  w’ith  emol¬ 
lient  poultices  applied  around  it,  which  may  be  made 
of  turnip,  mallows,  or  even  bran  and  water. 

Deep  wounds  upon  the  coronet  are  generally  made 
by  long  lharp  caukers  upon  the  heels  of  the  fnoes  of 
the  oppofite  foot,  penetrating  downwards  between  the 
coffin-bone  and  the  hoof.  In  this  cafe,  as  there  is  no 
depending  orifice  or  paffage  for  the  matter  contained 
in  the  wound  to  be  difeharged  downwards,  there  is 
great  danger  of  a  fiftula  or  finuous  ulcer  being  formed  ; 
to  prevent  which,  an  artificial  drain  or  opening  mull  be 
made  through  the  hoof,  firft  rafping  or  paring  it  very 
thin  upon  the  outfide  where  the  perforation  is  to  be 
made  ;  then  introduce  a  (harp-pointed  inftrutnent,  a 
little  bent,  into  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  and,  pafs- 
ing  it  to  the  bottom,  force  it  outwards.  This  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  performed  with  lefs  pain  to  the  animal,  if 
the  .inftrument  be  concealed  within  a  canula  or  hollow 
tube,  till  it  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  ; 
when  the  perforation  is  to  be  made  by  pufliing  it  be¬ 
yond  the  extremity  of  the  canula  ;  and,  by  applying  a 
bandage  pretty  tight  round  the  coronet,  the  fides  or 
lips  of  the  wound  may  be  brought  into  contact  and 
healed  up,  or  a  feton  may  be  introduced,  and  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  inflammation,  fwelling,  Sec.  are  removed. 
If  this  operation  be  too  long  delayed,  the  matter  con¬ 
fined  in  the  wound  forms  a  number  of  finufes  or  fi  du¬ 
lse,  whieh  frequently  run  in  diffcient  directions  under 
the  hoof,  and  require  a  large  portion  of  it  to  be  cut  a- 
way  before  they  can  be  healed  up,  leaving  an  ugly  ble- 
miffi,  and  a  weaknefs  or  tendernefs  on  that  part  of  the 
hoof,  which  never  admits  of  a  thorough  cure.  But* 
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Wounds  in  by  treating  it  in  the  manner  now  mentioned,  the  annu- 

^tlie  Feet.  |ar  bgament  may  be  preferved  entire,  and  a  falfe  quarter 
'  avoided  ;  and,  although  there  may  remain  an  horizon¬ 
tal  crack  or  frffure  in  the  hoof  where  the  perforation 
was  made ;  yet,  as  the  hoof  grows  downward,  it  will 
likewife  go  along  with  it,  and  wear  out,  without  lea¬ 
ving  a  blemifh  or  any  other  bad  confequencc. 

When  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  coffin-joint  is 
wounded  or  perforated  by  any  inftrument,  fo  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  external  air  into  its  cavity,  the  glands  there 
fituated  inflame  ;  and,  in  place  of  fecreting  a  lubrica¬ 
ting  mild  liquor,  they  difcharge  a  fharp  ichorous  fluid, 
which  deftroys  and  corrodes  the  very  cartilages  or 
griftks  upon  the  ends  of,  the  articulated  bones,  which 
at  laft  grow  together,  and  form  what  is  termed  an  an - 
chyloftSy  and  of  courfe  lamenefs.  There  are  many  far¬ 
riers  who  boaft  of  their  having  cured  wounds  in  the 
joints  after  they  were  affe&ed  with  that  fymptom 
which  they  call  a  joint-water,  that  is,  a  difcharge  of 
the  fynovia  or  mucilaginous  fluid  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  But  what  they  commonly  call  a 
joint<nvater ,  is  only  a  yellow  ferum  or  lymph,  which  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  iffuing  in  great  abundance 
from  wounds  in  the  legs  ;  and  not  the  fynovia  or  fluid 
contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  Notwith- 
ftanding  wounds  of  this  kind  happen  frequently  ;  yet, 
fo  little  are  the  generality  of  pra&itioners  acquainted 
writh  the  nature  of  them  and  their  confequences,  that 
they  make  no  diftin&ion  betwixt  them  and  thofe  of 
a  more  Ample  nature.  Hence,  therefore,  they  find 
themfelves  frequently  miftaken  ill  prognofticating  the 
cure  of  a  wound,  to  appearance  of  a  very  Ample  nature. 

It  is  a  certain  fa£t,  confirmed  by  experience,  that, 
when  the  capfular  ligament  of  any  joint  is  perforated 
or  cut  through,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  being  effe&ed,  fo  as  the  horfe  may  be  ufe- 
ful  for  the  faddle  or  carriage  ;  although,  in  other  re- 
fpe&s,  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  be  at  the  expence, 
he  may,  if  a  ftrong  horfe,  be  ufeful  in  fome  kinds  of 
drudgery. 

As  to  the  mode  of  dreffing  wounds  of  this  kind,  all 
that  art  can  do,*  is  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  a 
violent  inflammation  or  flux  of  humouis  to  the  affedled 
limb,  by  blooding,  glyfters,  cooling  falts,  together 
with  a  low  foft  diet,  applying  digeftive  poultices  to  the 
wound,  and  injecting  now  and  then  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint  tin  dure  of  myrrh. 

2.  Wounds  upon  the  coronet  towards  the  back  part 
of  the  foot  or  heel,  which  are  commonly  called  an 
over-reach ,  are  occafioned  by  the  toe  of  the  hind- (hoe 
on  the  fame  fide  cutting  the  fore-heel.  Some  horfes 
are  much  addided  to  this,  owing  entirely  to  their 
.manner  of  going,  viz.  the  hind- foot  moving  in  the 
fame  line  of  diredion  with  the  fore-foot  ;  in  riding 
faft,  the  fore-foot  not  giving  place  in  time,  the 
hind-foot  ftrikes  againft  the  fore-heel  :  hence  fome 
horfes,  in  trotting,  make  a  clattering  noife  with  the 
hind-fhoes  ftriking  againft  the  heel  of  the  fore  ones  ; 
hence,  likewife,  many  horfes  are  thrown  down  by  the 
fame  caufe. 

Although  an  over-reach  is  a  wound  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  kind,  being  at  the  fame  time  a  contufion  or  bruife 
together  with  a  wound  ;  yet  they  are  nowife  dange¬ 
rous,  and  are  eafily  cured  by  treating  them  in  the  man- 
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ner  hereafter  mentioned;  for,  in  two  or  three  days,  Wounds  in 
when  the  wound  comes  to  fuppurate  properly,  the  the 
bruifed  or  dead  parts  fall  off,  and  only  leave  a  larger 
furface  of  a  wound  than  was  at  fir  ft  apprehended. 

With  refped  to  the  dreffing  proper  for  recent  wounds, 
farriers  are  too  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  certain 
balfams,  ointments,  and  tindures;  and  too  fanguine  in 
the  belief  of  their  fuppofed  fpecific  virtues,  the  healing 
qualities  of  which  they  flatter  themfelves  are  irrefift- 
ible.  But  the  truth  is,  all  that  art  can  do  in  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  wounds,  is  to  remove  every  impediment  which 
may  obftrud  the  uniting  of  the  divided  parts,  and  to 
forward  the  formation  of  laudable  pus  or  matter;  that 
being  once  effieded,  the  reft  is  performed  by  nature, 
w  hich  is  felf-fufficient.  All  the  balfams  and  remedies 
which  are  faid  to  generate  new  flefh,  in  fad  only  affift 
nature  by  excluding  the  external  air,  keeping  the 
wounded  parts  warm,  and  confining  the  fecreted  hu¬ 
mours,  which,  by  remaining  there  a  due  time,  are  con¬ 
verted  into  laudable  matter,  which  is  the  balfam  of  na¬ 
ture’s  preparing.  Therefore,  the  moft  approved  and 
rational  method  of  treating  recent  wounds  is,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  bring  them  to  a  fuppuration  or  difcharge  of 
laudable  matter  ;  for  which  purpofe,  poultices  are  moft 
eligible,  as  they  may  be  eafily  made  more  or  lefs  of  a 
digeftive  quality,  by  melting  and  mixing  any  proper 
digeftive  ointment  with  the  poultice  whilft  warm. 

Digejlive  'ointment.  Take  common  turpentine  and 
hog’s  lard,  of  each  equal  parts,  melted  toge¬ 
ther. 

This  ointment  may  be  made  flronger  or  weaker,  by 
diminifhing  the  one  ingredient  and  increafing  the  o- 
ther  ;  and  is  very  proper  to  be  mixed  with  poultices, 
in  order  to  keep  them  foft  and  pliable. 

Digejiive  Poultice .  Take  oat-meal  or  coarfe  wheat- 
flour  ;  digeftive  ointment,  two  ounces;  beer- 
grounds,  a  fufficient  quantity  :  boil  the  whole  to 
the  confidence  of  a  poultice.  The  quantity  of 
the  ointment  may  be  increafed  or  diminiflied  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  poultice. 

The  experience  the  author  has  had  of  the  good  ef- 
fedts  of  poultices  of  this  kind  in  recent  wounds,  makes 
him  recommend  them  as  preferable  to  any  other  mode 
of  dreffing,  for  promoting  a  quick  fuppuration,  and 
leaving  a  fmooth  even  cicatrix. 

3.  Emollient  Poultice .  Take  oat-meal,  or  coarfc 

flour,  and  linfeed  powdered,  of  each  half  a 
pound.  Boil  them  in  milk  or  water  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  poultice  :  to  which  add  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  in  powder,  one  ounce. 

This  emollient  poultice  may  be  applied  when  there 
is  a  great  heat,  inflammation,  or  fwelling,  attending 
wounds  ;  and  by  the  addition  of  frefh  butter,  lard,  or 
oil,  may  be  made  of  a  more  relaxing  nature. 

Many  people  ate  indeed  prejudiced  againft  the  ufe 
of  poultices,  from  a  wrong  notion,  that  they  (as  the 
phrafe  is)  draw  humours  to  the  wounded  part ;  but 
the  abfurdity  of  this  way  of  reafoning  will,  be  evident 
to  thofe  who  aie  acquainted  with  the  healing  art. 

“  Poultices  (fays  Mr  Bartlett)  are  of  fuch  real  and 
extenfive  ufe  in  faniery,  that  we  thought  the  compo- 
fition  of  them  co  lid  not  be  too  general.  How  Ample 
foever  the  ingredients  may  appear  to  fome  (which  are 
generally  at  hand),  yet  they  will  be  found  to  anfwer 
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s,*n  moR  intentions,  where  prefent  eafe  is  to  be  obtained 
-  t>y  warmth,  foftening,  and  relaxing  the  injured  part. 
Many  are  the  cafes  which  demand  fuch  affiftance,  as 
recent  fwellings,  inflammations,  treads,  bruifes,  crack¬ 
ed  and  fwelkd  heels  and  feet,  burns,  fcalds,  bruifed 
and  lacerated  wounds  from  dumps,  thorns,  glafs,  nails, 
See,  which  lad  are  much  better  treated  with  fuch 
fimple  emollient  applications,  than  by  hot  oils  or  fcald- 
ing  plafters  dropt  into  the  wounds;  which,  under  the 
abfurd  notion  of  drawing,  but  too  often  fear  up  the 
mouths  of  the  veflels,  hinder  digeftion,  and  confequent- 
ly  increafe  both  pain  and  inflammation.  In  fliort,  it 
is  certain  that  very  great  fervices  are  daily  done  by  the 
ufe  of  poultices,  not  only  in  thofe  diforders  to  which 
the  human  body  is  incident,  but  alfo  in  thofe  where¬ 
with  the  btute  part  of  the  creation  is  affii&ed.  One 
advantage  which  they  have  over  moll  outward  applica¬ 
tions  is  peculiar  to  them,  that  they  convey  and  retain 
an  additional  heat,  befides  what  is  often  in  the  ingre¬ 
dients  ;  and  as  mod  of  them  have  alfo  fomething  emol¬ 
lient  in  their  compofition,  they  mud  neceffarily  foft- 
en  and  relax  the  fkin  and  veflels,  abate  tendon,  atte¬ 
nuate  and  thin  vifeid  and  obftructed  juices,  fo  that 
their  return  into  the  common  courfe  of  circulation,  or 
difeharge  by  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  mud  in  general  be 
much  better  anfwered  by  poultices  than  by  other  me¬ 
thods. ^ 


Poultices  may  be  continued  till  fuch  time  as  the 
wound  appears  to  be  well  digefled  (that  is,  a  kindly 
fuppuration  of  white  welhconco&ed  matter),  look 
fmooth  and  equal,  free  from  cavities  or  excrefcences 
of  proud  flefh  ;  in  that  cafe,  the  ufe  of  poultices  may 
be  left  oft',  and  the  fui  face  of  the  wound  may  be  fprink- 
led  over  with  the  following  mild  efcliarotic  powder. 

Take  burnt  limedone,  that  breaks  down  on  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  air  without  water,  three  oun¬ 
ces  ;  Armenian  bole,  one  ounce  ;  rubbed  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  mortar,  and  put  through  a  fine  fieve. 

After  the  wound  is  fprinkled  with  this  powder,  a 
pledget  of  dry  lint  may  be  fixed  gently  over  it ;  and, 
when  the  furface  of  the  wound  is  nearly  equal  with  the 
fkin,  the  powder  will  be  fufficient,  without  any  cloth 
cr  covering. 

3.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  wounds  to  which  the 
feet  are  much  expofed,  called pun3ures ,  on  account  of 
their  fmall  orifice,  as  the  parts  immediately  after  the 
wound  is  inflicted  readily  clofe  up,  whereby  it  becomes 
difficult  to  know  the  depth  of  the  wound.  They  are 
generally  occafiontd  from  treading  upon  fharp  dones, 
broken  glafs,  fharp  bones,  and  nails,  and  likewife  from 
nails  in  fhoeing  ;  either  of  thefe  perforating  the  foie  or 
frog,  and  Wounding  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot  ; 
which,  from  their  lituation  and  confinement  within  the 
hoof,  are  attended  with  the  mod  violent  pain  and  in¬ 
flammation,  which  are  frequently  increafed  by  the  in¬ 
judicious  method  generally  obferved  in  treating  thefe 
wounds  when  fird  infii&ed,  by  the  application  of  hot 
corrofive  oils  poured  into  the  recent  wound,  in  order 
to  deaden  it,  which  is  productive  of  the  word  of  con- 
fequences.  Thus,  a  fine  young  chaife-horfe,  upon  a 
journey,  was  pricked  with  a  nail  in  fhoeing  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  immediately  obferved,  the  farrier  poured  into  the 
wound  oil  of  vitriol.  The  liorfe  continued  very  lame  ; 
and,  upon  the  third  day,  he  gave  up,  not  being  able 
to  travel  any  longer.  The  leg,  immediately  above  the 
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hbof,  fwelled  to  a  mod  enormous  fixe,  broke  out  in 
different  places,  and  difeharged  an  incredible  quantity 
of  bloody  matter,  by  which  the  whole  limb  was  waded, 
and  the  horfe  rendered  entirely  ufelefs. 

PunCtures  or  pricks  from  nails  in  fhoeing,  are  com¬ 
monly  faid  to  proceed  from  ignorance  or  blundering. 
This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe  ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  an  accident  that  may,  and  indeed  does, 
happen  to  the  mod  expert  artid  ;  and  it  is  furprifing, 
confide  ring  the  narrow  fpace  there  is  in  fome  hoofs  for 
driving  nails,  that  it  does  not  happen  more  frequent¬ 
ly.  When  it  is  difeovered  in  time,  it  is  eafily  cured, 
by  opening  a  paftage  for  the  matter  downwards,  and 
d  re  fling  it  with  any  digedive  ointment  or  poultice,  and 
keeping  the  foot  moid,  by  applying  an  emollient  poul¬ 
tice  all  round  the  hoof.  But  when  it  is  overlooked, 
or  a  fragment  of  the  nail  remains  in  the  wound,  the 
inflammation  increafing,  it  at  lad  fuppurates.  .The 
matter  accumulating,  and  not  finding  a  paffage  down¬ 
wards,  from  the  natural  formation  of  the  hoof,  it 
moves  upwards  to  the  coronet  or  top  of  the  hoof,  and 
forms  a  round  tumour,  which  afterwards  breaks  out 
and  degenerates  into  a  mod  malignant  ulcer,  common¬ 
ly  termed,  ' 

4*  ^  Quittor-licne.  This  tumor  is  attended  with 
great  pain  and  inflammation,  and  a  confiderable  fwell- 
ing  round  its  bafis.  The  method  of  cure  commonly 
pra&ifed,  and  indeed  recommended  by  authors;  efpe- 
cially  Dr  Braken,  is  to  bore  a  number  of  holes  into  the 
fubftance  of  the  tumor  with  a  hot  iron,  pointed  pyra¬ 
midally  ;  and  to  introduce  into  thefe  holes  fmall  pieces 
of  corrofive  fublimate  (fome  even  ufe  arfenick),  which 
corrodes  and  dedroys  the  fleffi  for  fome  fpace  around 
them,  and  at  lad'  fepaiates  from  the  found  parts,  in  a 
hardened  mafs/  of  dead  mortified  flefh,  called  a  core , 
which  falls  off  and  leaves  a  large  furface  of  a  wound. 
But,  frequently,  a  fecond  or  fometimes  a  third  opera¬ 
tion  is  found  nec diary,  before  the  fidula  or  fin  us  can 
be  opened  to  the  bottom,  and  the  proud  flefh  totally 
overcome,  which  grows  very  luxuriantly,  and  renders 
the  cure  tedious,  uncertain,  and  very  painful  to  the  a- 
nimal.  Therefore,  as  this  method  of  cure  is  attended 
with  fo  many  inconveniences,  and  is  even  dangerous 
from  the  quantity  of  fublimate,  Sec.  made  ufe  of, 
which  may  as  readily  deftroy  the  ligament  of  the  joint, 
bones,  Sec.  as  the  lubftance  of  the  tumor,  it  ought 
never  to  be  ufed  but.  with  caution,  and  when  other 
means  have  failed,  as  it  likewife  endangers  the  life  of 
the  horfe.  The  knife  feems  far  preferable  :  firft  tie  a 
ligature  round  the  fetlock,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleed¬ 
ing  j  and,  with  a  crooked  fharp  knife,  cut  out  the  tu¬ 
mor  to  the.  bottom  ;  afterwards  drefs  it  like  a  frefh 
wound  till  it  is  healed  up. 

In  ulcers  of  this  kind,  as  there  are  a  number  of  fi- 
nnfes  or  fiftulie  which  run  in  different  dire&ions  under-  ■ 
neatli  the  hoof,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  avoid  deftroy- 
ing  the  annular  ligament  which  lies  below  the  coronet, 
and  cutting  away  a  large  portion  of  the  hoof  ;  yet,  in 
many  cafes  (efpecialiy  when  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
tumor),,  the  method  propofed,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  fedtion,  for  curing  the  deep  wounds  upon  the  co¬ 
ronet  with  feton,  may  be  firft  tried  ;  and,  if  that  does 
not  fncceed,  either  of  the  operations  above  mentioned 
may  be  performed. 

Punctures  differ  little  or  nothing,  in  the  manner  of 
1  ,  treating 
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Wounds  In  treating  them,  from  wounds;  only  the  foie  or  frog 
the  Feet,  fhould  be  feraped  thin  all  round  the  orifice  of  the 
*  wound,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  if  too  fmall,  fhould 
be  enlarged,  and  the  digeflive  poultice  applied,  taking 
care  that  no  fragment  or  extraneous  fubftance  remain 
in  the  wound,  and  keeping  the  whole  hoof  moift  and 
foft  with  emollient  poultices  around  it  ;  and,  in  cafes 
attended  with  violent  pain,  recourfe  mufl  be  had  to 
fueh  internal  remedies  as  are  proper  in  inflammatory 
cafes,  fuch  as  the  following  mixture  by  way  of  a  drink, 
in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pofftble,  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  or  a  flux  of  humours  to  the  affli&ed  limb,  bleed¬ 
ing  being  full  premifed,  together  with  ufing  a  low  foft 
diet. 

Take  fait  of  nitre,  two  ounces;  common  treacle, 
two  ounces.  Diffolve  in  a  quart  of  water. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  draught  morning 
and  evening  ;  if  the  horfe  fhould  fhow  any  uneafinefs, 
or  appear  griped,  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  in- 
creafed,  or"  the  fame  quantity  of  nitre  may  be  given 
the  horfe  in  a  mafh  of  bran  twice  a-day>  if  it  does  not 
caufe  him  loath  his  food.  If  the  coffin-bone  fhould 
be  wounded  and  turns  carious,  it  will  be  tedious  to 
wait  for  an  exfoliation,  as,  from  the  fpongy  texture  of 
this  bone,  it  exfoliates  but  flowly  :  therefore,  if  it  can 
conveniently  be  done,  the  carious  parts  may  be  feraptd 
off  with  a  knife,  and  afterwards  dreffed  with  pledgets 
of  tow  dipped  in  the  tin&ure  of  myrrh  ;  and  let  the 
poultice  be  applied  above  it. 

In  pundfures,  as  above  deferibed,  it  is  a  common 
pra&ice  to  pour  into  the  wound  hot  corroiive  oils 
(fome  even  run  into  the  wound  an  iron  nail  made  red 
hot),  in  order,  as  the  phrafe  is,  to  deaden  the  parts. 
In  fuperficial  or  flight  wounds,  when  perhaps  little 
more  than  the  hoof  is  wounded,  the  application  of  hot 
oils  can  hardly  be  very  hurtful  :  but  the  barbarous 
method  of  pufhing  a  hot  nail  into  a  recent  wound,  can¬ 
not  fail  of  being  attended  with  bad  confequences,  as 
the  cure  is  unqneftionably  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  But, 
at  all  events,  when  the  pundlure  is  deep,  either  of  thefe 
cruel  methods  is  extremely  hurtful.  The  wound  is  faid 
to  be  of  the  mod  inveterate  or  defperate  kind  ;  when, 
in  fact,  the  bad  pra&ice  of  injudicious  applications, 
See.  efcape  the  juft  cenfure  they  deferve. 

5.  Contufions  or  bruifes  happen  frequently  on  the 
coronet  or  top  of  the  hoof,  from  the  treading  of  other 
horfes  feet,  which  will  occafion  lamenefs  ;  although,  at 
the  fame  time,  no  external  mark  of  violence  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  coronet  farther  than  a  little  fwelling,  or 
the  horfe  will  fhow  a  fenfe  of  pain  when  the  affe&ed 
part  is  touched  or  preffed  upon.  The  following  poul¬ 
tice  in  this  cafe  may  be  applied  with  fuccefs,  if  conti¬ 
nued  for  fpme  time. 

Take  thick  lee3  of  wine  or  vinegar,  One  pint 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  ounees ;  oat- meal  or 
bran,  fufficicnt  to  make  it  of  a  due  confidence. 
Diffolve  the  fal  ammoniac  in  the  lees  firft. 

Before  concluding  this  fe&ion,  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  mention  the  following  rules,  which  ought 
carefully  to  be  attended  to  by  every  pra&itioner, 
1.  The  firft  thing  to  be  obferved  in  dreffmg  of  wounds 
is,  to  remove  all  foreign  bodies  (if  it  can  be  done  with 
fafety),  all  lacerated  or  torn  parts,  whether  of  the 
flefh  or  of  the  hoof,  Sec.  which,  from  their  being  left 
in  the  wound,  would  greatly  impede  the  cure.  2.  All 
124. 
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wounds  fhould  be  carefully  infpeaed  at  every  dreffmg,  Found**, 
obferving  attentively  whether  any  alteration  has  been 
made  on  their  furface,  whether  they  be  clean  at  the 
bottom,  and  free  from  any  extraneous  fubftance  that 
may  hinder  or  retard  the  cure.  3.  Whatever  appears 
mortified,  or  any  fungous  or  proud  flefh,  mud  be  re¬ 
moved,  either  by  fuppuration,  by  the  knife,  or  by 
cauftic.  4.  Cramming  wounds  with  hard  tents,  or  fy- 
ringing  them  frequently  with  fpirituous  tinctures,  are 
extremely  hurtful,  ft  he  former  increafes  the  pam  and 
inflammation,  Sc c.  the  latter  produces  a.  callus  upon 
the  internal  furface  of  the  wounds,  winch  pi  events 
their  healing.  5.  The  dreffings  of  wounds  fhould  lie 
fmooth  and  eafy  upon  the  parts.  6.  Over- tight  liga¬ 
tures  or  bandages  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  7*  As 
wounds  in  the  feet  or  legs,  for  obvious  reafons,  are 
more  difficult  to  heal  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body;  therefore,  red  and  a  wide,  ft  all  are  ab  feint  cly 
nceeffary,  together  with  a  low  regimen  or  foft  diet,  in 
order  to  keep  the  body  cool  and  open. 


Sect.  XLI.  Of  that  Difeafe  in  the  Feet  com¬ 
monly  cd/W  Foundered. 

The  term  foundered  is  frequently  applied  to  lame 
horfes  in  a  very  vague  manner,  and  without  any  de¬ 
termined  or  fixed  meaning  :  for,  when  a  horfe  fliows 
any  defeft  or  impediment  in  moving  his  fore- feet,  he 
is  then  pronounced  to  be  foundered,  wnether  he  really 
has  been  fo  or  not ;  that  is,  according  to  what  is  com¬ 
monly  underftood  by  that  term,  owing  to  the  want  or 
negleft  of  not  making  proper  diftin&ions  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  difeafes  in  the  feet.  If  we  confult  authors  who 
have  treated  upon  this  fubjea,  we  fhall  find  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  it  very  dark  and  imperfedl ;  they  bewilder 
the  reader,  and  convey  but  a  very  indiftind  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe  :  hence  many  errors  are  com¬ 
mitted  in  pra&ice,  to  the  deftru&ion  of  a  number  of 
valuable  horfes,  which  otherwife,  by  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  might  hive  been  rendered  found  and  ufeiul. 
When  a  horfe  is  firft  attacked  with  this  diforder,  he 
fliows  a  great  reftleffnefs,  is  hot  and  feverifh,  heaves 
much  at  the  flanks,  breathes  quick,  has  a  quick  ftrong 
pulfe,  and  groans  mueh  when  moved  about ;  at  the 
fame  time,  he  fhows  fymptoms  of  the  moft  violent  pain, 
fometimes  in  one,  but  more  frequently  in  both  fore¬ 
feet  ;  for  which  reafon,  he  lies  down  much  ;  but, 
when  fofred  to  move  forwards,  he  draws  himfelf  toge¬ 
ther,  as  it  were  into  a  heap,  by  bringing  forward  his 
hind- feet  almoft  under  Ins  ftioulders,  in  order  to  ketp 
the  weight  of  his  body  as  much  as  poffible  from  refil¬ 
ing  upon  his  fore-feet.  In  ftepping.  forward,  lie  fets 
his  licel  down  firft  with  great  caution,  as  afraid  of 
touching  the  ground.  This  laft  fymptom  fhould  be 
particularly  attended  to,  as  fiom  it  we  may  conclude 
with  ceitainty  that  the  chief  feat  of  the  diforder  is  in 
the  feet.  The  hoofs  at  the  fame  time  are  exceedingly 
hot  ;  and,  if  water  is  thrown  upon  them,  they  dry  in- 
ftantly  :  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  pull  off  any  of  the 
(hoes,  the  horfe  fliows  great  uneafinefs  upon  the  leaft 
twift  or  preffure  made  upon  any  part  of  the  foot,  and 
a  great  unwillingnefs  to  fupport  the  weight  of  his  body 
upon  the  other  foot,  efpecially  when  they  are  both  alike 
affedted. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  caufe  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe  proceeds  from  too  violent  exercife,  fuch  as  riding 
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•very  hard  upon  ftony  grounds  or  turnpike  roads,  and 
that  young  horfes  are  mod  liable  to  it  ,*  and  to  thefe 
we  may  likewife  add,  unequal  prefiure  upon  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  foot,  from  the  concave  or  hollow 
form  of  the  common  ftioes.  All  thefe  caufes  combined 
together,  when  a  horfe  is  of  a  plethoric  or  full  habit 
of  body,  and  not  accuftomed  to  violent  exercife,  oc- 
cafion  this  difeafe  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  To 
form  fome  faint  idea  of  this  malady  in  horfes,  we  may 
in  a  great  meafure  appeal  to  what  we  experience  our- 
felves  in  running  upon  hard  ground  ;  for  we  find,  that 
it  occafions  a  great  heat,  attended  with  a  fmart  pain 
in  our  feet,  which  would  he  greatly  increafed  from  un- 
eafy  (hoes,  efpecially  if  compelled  (like  horfes)  to 
continue  the  running  for  any  coniiderable  time.  The 
feet  likewife  become  turgid  and  painful  after  a  long 
day’s  journey,  efpecially  if  the  perfon  is  not  accu¬ 
stomed  to  travel  ;  and  this  inflammation  frequently  ter¬ 
minates  in  blifters  upon  the  foies  of  the  feet.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  habit  of  body 
the  horfe  is  in  at  the  time,  and  the  violence  of  the  la¬ 
bour  or  exercife  he  has  undergone,  the  inflammation 
in  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot  will  be  more  or  lefs 
violent,  and  attended  with  all  the  fymptoms  already 
mentioned. 

This  difeafe,  then,  appears  from  the  fymptoms  at¬ 
tending  it,  and  the  effe&s  it  afterwards  produces  in 
the  feet,  to  be,  in  its  firft  ftage,  an  inflammation  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  feet,  arifing  from  the  violent 
exercife,  which  occafions  a  more  than  ordinary  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  blood  to  the  feet :  hence  that  rapid  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  in  the  veffels  within  the  hoof, 
which  frequently  terminates  in  a  rupture  of  thefe  vef¬ 
fels,  and  of  courfe  an  extravafation  of  the  blood,  and, 
in  fome  cafes,  a  total  feparation  of  tbe  horny  fubftance 
of  the  hoof  from  the  aponeurotic  fibres  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  coffin  bone  ;  whillt  in  others,  where  it  has 
been  lefs  violent,  a  concretion  or  growing  together  of 
the  parts  within  the  hoof  has  taken  place, *fo  as  to 
appear  upon  diffe6tion  one  folid  mafs ;  and  hence 
lamenefs. 

Thus,  a  young  chaife-horfe,  after  a  hard  day’s 
work,  was  attacked  with  all  the  fymptoms  already 
mentioned,  and  was  treated  in  the  common  manner  as 
above  related,  that  is,  rowelled,  &c.  In  a  few  weeks 
after  the  difeafe  had  taken  its  courfe  in  the  ordinary 
vvay,  he  was  put  under  the  author’s  care.  The  foie,  a 
little  before  the  point  of  the  frog,  in  one  of  his  fore¬ 
feet,  became  foft ;  and  having  a  curiofity  to  fee  the 
caufe  of  it,  the  author  cut  away  the  foie,  which  was 
but  thin,  and  found  a  cavity  containing  a  reddifli  co¬ 
loured  liquor  :  after  removing  the  ragged  parts  of  the 
hoof,  a  large  tranfverfe  opening  fiiowed  itfelf,  into 
which  a  probe  was  introduced  upwards  between  the 
coffin-bone  and  the  hoof ;  the  connection  between  the 
tendinous  fibres  upon  the  furface  of  the  coffin-bone  and 
the  hoof  was  deftroyed  at  the  fore-part  or  toe  ;  the 
bone,  lofing  part  of  its  fupport,  preffed  down  upon  the 
horny  foie,  and  produced  that  fweliing  or  convexity 
of  its  furface,  which  is  called  a  higb%  round ,  or  pumice 
jole.  The  hoof  loft  its  former  ftiape,  growing  narrow 
towards  the  toe,  with  a  preternatural  thicknefs  of  the 
horny  fnbftance  of  the  cruft,  whilft  the  quarters  or 
fides  of  the  hoof  were  decayed,  thin,  and  full  of  deep 
wrinkles,  together  with  a  hollovvnefs  upon  the  furface 
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of  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof,  the  whole  foot  having  a 
difeafed  appearance.  When  the  horfe  had  recovered 
fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk,  in  going  forvvaid  he  threw 
out  his  legs  well  before  him,  but  drew  them  backwards 
before  he  fet  his  foot  to  the  ground  ;  fetting  the  heel 
down  firft  with  great  caution,  upon  which  he  refted 
moft,  the  toe  being  turned  a  little  upwards.  From 
this  fymptom  only,  we  may  judge  with  certainty,  even 
though  at  a  diftance,  upon  feeing  a  horfe  walk,  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  ever  been  foundered  or  not. 

This  difeafe  proves  ftill  more  violent,  and  indeed 
fometimes  fatal,  if  the  horfe  has  been  allowed  to  ftand 
in  cold  water  when  his  feet  are  overheated.  Thus,  a 
faddle- horfe,  after  being  rode  very  hard,  was  turned 
loofe  into  a  ftable-yard  all  over  in  a  fweat ;  he  went 
immediately  into  the  water-pond,  where  he  was  fuf- 
fered  to  ftand  for  a  coniiderable  time  in  very  cold  wea¬ 
ther  :  a  few  hours  afterwards,  he  was  feized  with  a  moft 
violent  fever,  and  a  great  pain  in  his  fore-feet ;  he  lay 
upon  the  litter  for  fome  days  in  the  greateft  agony  ; 
and  at  laft  both  his  hoofs  dropt  off,  occalioned  by  a 
mortification  brought  upon  the  parts  from  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  cold  water,  which  rendered  him  entirely 
ufelefs.  •  ; 

From  what  has  been  faid  with  refped  to  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  circulation  is  greatly  in¬ 
creafed,  and  the  current  of  blood  chiefly  determined 
towards  the  fore-feet,  attended  with  fymptoms  of  the 
moft  violent  pain,  we  may  thence  conclude,  that  there 
is  an  inflammation  in  thefe  parts ;  therefore,  the  cure 
mufl  firft  be  attempted  by  diminifhing  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  giving  cooling  falts  internally, 
glyfters,  an  opening  diet,  and  plenty  of  diluting  li¬ 
quor  four  or  five  times  a-day,  together  with  emol¬ 
lient  poultices  applied  warm  all  round  the  hoofs,  in 
order  to.  foften  them,  and  keep  up  a  free  and  equal 
perfpiration  ;  obferving,  that  his  fhoes  be  eafy  upon 
his  feet ;  but  by  no  means  to  pare  the  foie  or  frog  to 
that  excefs  which  is  commonly  done  in  cafes  of  this 
kind,  farther  than  cleaning  away  the  hardened  furface 
of  the  foie  and  frog,  in  order  that  the  poultice  may 
have  the  defired  effeCl:,  by  increafing  the  perfpiration 
through  the  pores  ;  and  to  avoid  all  manner  of  greafy 
or  oily  applications  to  the  hoofs,  for  the  reafons  already 
mentioned. 

In  all  violent  inflammations,  there  is  nothing  which 
contributes  more  to  give  immediate  relief,  than  plen¬ 
tiful  bleeding  timeoufly  performed  ;  and  which  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  negle&ed,  or  too  long  delayed  : 
for,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  although  the  fever  may  be 
fo  far  overcome. by  ftrength  of  conftitution,  or  pre¬ 
vented  by  medicines  from  deftroying  the  life  of  the 
animal  ;  yet  the  effects  of  it  will  ever  afterwards  re* 
mainland,  of  courfe,  the  horfe  will  be  lame  for  life. 
But,  in  order  to  judge  properly  when  this  operation 
may  he  neceflary,  the  pulfe  mull  be  attended  to,  the 
knowledge  of  vyhich  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the 
praAice  of  farriery,  and  fhould  be  more  generally  ftu- 
died,  as  it  is  the  only  criterion  or  rule  by  which  we 
may  be  dire&ed  when  bleeding  is  neceffary,  or  when 
it  ought  to  be  avoided.  But  when  this  operation  is 
neglected,  and  the  cure  is  firft  attempted  by  rowels, 
S:c.  it  is. a  long  time  before  they  can  come  to  a  proper 
fuppuration,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  fever. 
Hence,  in  place  of  fuppurating,  they  fometimes  t*:rn 
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into  a  gangrene,  by  which  many  horfes  lofe  their  lives. 
But,  at  all  events,,  before  the  rowels  could  have  any. 
effedt,  even  allowing  they  were  to  fuppurate  in  the. 
common  time  (which  is  about  three  days),  the  in^ 
flammatiori  within  the  hoof  will  by  that  time  have 
taken  place,  and  its  confequences  will  follow,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  feet,  and,  of  courfe,  the  lofs  of  the 
liorfe. 

The  manner  in  which  a  horfe  walks  or  Hands  upon 
his  fore  parts,  when  affedted  with  this  diforder,  has  in¬ 
duced  many  pradlitioners,  &c.  to  conclude,  that  the 
fhoulders  are  affedted  :  hence  they  fay  a  horfe  is  foun¬ 
dered  in  the  body;  and  that  drains,  fuch  as  rowels, 
are  the  only  proper  remedies.  But  granting  there  was 
a  fliffnefs,  See.  all  over  the  body,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe  in  the  beginning  of  inflammatory  fevers,  bleed¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  premifed,  as  the  fiifl  neceflary  ftep  to¬ 
wards  the  cure. 

Sect.  XLH.  Hcof-Bound. 

This  complaint  aftedtsrthe  hoofs  differently,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  natural  fhape,  and  the  treatment  they  are 
expofed  to,  whether  from  injudicious  fhoeing,  keeping 
the  hoofs  too  hot  and  dry,  or  paring  the  foie  and  bin¬ 
ders  at  every  time  they  are  flroed.  Some  are  affedted 
with  a  circular  contraction  of  the  crufl,  comprefling 
the  whole  foot.  In  others,  the  cruft  is  contradted  at 
the  coronet  only,  comprefling  the  annular  ligament, 
Sec.  A  third  kind  is,  when  either  one  or  both  heels  are 
contradted  :  hence,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  contraction,  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot  are 
compreffed,  and  the  horfe  becomes  more  or  lefs  lame. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  Sedt.  xxxix.  that  deep- 
crufted  narrow  hoofs,  or  what  are  commonly  called 
ajjes  hoofs ,  are  naturally  difpofed  to  this  malady:  when 
they  become  difeafed,  they  are  eaflly  known  from  their 
appearance,  as  they  are  fmaller  in  proportion  than  the 
legs,  and  frequently  fmaller  at  their  bafis  than  at  the 
coronet ;  the  cruft  of  the  heels  is  high,  thick,  and 
ftrong  ;  the  frog  wafted  and  rotten ;  the  hoofs  are  al¬ 
moft  perpendicular  ;  the  horfe  moves  in  pain,  fteps 
fhort  and  quick,  and  trips  and  Humbles  frequently  ;  it 
is  not  uncommon  that  one  foot  only  is  affedted,  which 
then  appears  confiderably  fmaller  than  the  other. 

This  difeafe  is  haftened  and  brought  on  by  paring 
and  hollowing  out  the  foie  and  binders  at  every  time 
the  fhoes  are  renewed,  from  a  miftaken  notion  of  widen¬ 
ing  the  heels ;  hence  they  are  thereby  made  fo  very 
thin,  that  the  cruft  at  the  extremity  of  the  heels  may 
be  forced  almoft  clofe  to  one  another  even  with  one's 
fingers  :  and  what  greatly  forwards  the  complaint,  is 
the  form  of  the  ftioes  commonly  ufed,  which  are  made 
hollow;  for  this  pradtice  of  hollowing  the  ftioes  fo  uni- 
verfaily  prevails,  that,  without  any  regard  to  the  fhape 
of  the  foie,  whether  it  be  flat  or  otherwife,  the  fhoe  is 
made  concave  or  hollow  upon  that  fide  which  is  placed 
next  the  foot.  Hence  the  outer  edges  of  the  concave 
fhoes  force  the  crufts  at  the  heels  nearer  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  which  being  there  retained,  the  contraction  of 
the  hoof  becomes  general,  and  confirmed  beyond  the 
power  of  art  or  remedy. 

In  the,  fecond  fpecies  of  this  complaint,  the  hoof 
acquires  a  particular  fhape,  which  Mr  Gibfon,  in  his 
Farriery,  compares  to  that  of  a  bell  ;  that  is,  the  hoof 
appears  contradted  and  tight  round  the  coronet  and 
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iuftep,  but  fp reads  wider  downwards  to  its  bafis  ;  the  Hoof, 
hoof  in  other  lefpcdts  looks  well  and  found.  This 
is  generally  occalioned  by  keeping  the  horfe  (landing 
for  a  long  time  together  in  the  liable  upon  hot  dry 
litter,  without  moiftening  and  cooling  the  hoofs,  al¬ 
lowing  them  at  the  fame  time  to  grow  to  a  preternatural 
fize  both  in  length  and  breadth:  hence,  from  the  great 
ft  length,  the  rigidnefs  and  drynefs  of  the  under  part  of 
the  hoof,  a  preternatural  ftriclure  or  preffure  is  made 
by  the  hardened  cruft  at  the  coronet,  which  compteffes 
the  annular  ligament  and  parts  near  it. 

The  third  fpecies  of  this  malady  is,  when  either  one 
or  both  heels  are  contradted.  This  frequently  happens 
even  in  all  kinds  of  hoofs,  but  more  efpecially  in  thofe 
that  are  flat,  from  the  ufe  of  concave  or  hollow  ftioes, 
together  with  cutting  out  the  foie  and  binders  at  every 
time  the  horfe  is  (hoed.  But  it  more  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  inlide  heel  only  is  contradted,  from  the 
natural  weaknefs  of  that  part  of  the  hoof :  hence  the 
weight  of  the  limb,  &c.  prtfiing  upon  the  infide  cruft 
at  the  heel,  it  is  infiedted  or  bended  inwards ;  by  which, . 
together  with  the  concave  form  of  the  fhoe,  and  lofs 
of  fubftance  from  paring,  &c.  the  diforder  is  increafed, 
the  cruft  of  the  heels  becomes  contradted,  and  com- 
preffes  that  quarter  of  the  foot,  and  of  courfe  occafiona 
lamenefs. 

With  refpedt  to  any  particular  method  of  cure  to  be 
obferved  in  removing  this  difeafe,  all  that  can  be  faid 
is,  That,  as  it  is  one  of  that,  kind  which  comes  on.: 
gradually  and  perceptibly,  it  may  by  proper  care  and 
management,  when  properly  attended  to,  be  prevented. 

But  when  once  it  becomes  confirmed,  it  never  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  thorough  cure.  Neverthelefs,  it  may  be  fo  far 
palliated  as  to  render  a  horfe  in  fome  degree  founder, 
by  keeping  the  hoofs  cool  and  moift;  as,  in  this  cafe, 
they  are  naturally  difpofed  to  be  very  hot,  dry,  and 
hard,  his  fhoes  fhould  be  flat,  narrow,  and  open  heeled, 
the  hoofs  never  greafed  nor  oiled,  the  foies  never  pared. 

But  as  the  crufts  of  the  heels  in  thefe  hoofs  are  pre- 
ternaturally  high  and  ftrong,  they  fhould  always  be 
pared  down  till  they  are  lower  than  the  frog,  that  it 
if  pofiible  may  reft  upon  the  ground.  This  operation  : 
will  tend  to  remove  that  ftridture  from  the  heels  and 
frog,  which  will  greatly  relieve  them.  But  many  peo¬ 
ple,  adhering  too  ftridtly  to  that  general  rule,  which’ 
from  inattention  has  creeped  into  practice,  viz.  of 
paring  down  the  toes,  and'  keeping  the  heels  entire,., 
without  reflecting  upon  the  fhape  or  natural  formation 
of  the  particular  hoofs,  continue  the  fame  pradtice  up¬ 
on  deep-crufled,  high-heeled  hoofs,  which  is  only  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  obferved  in  long*toed  hoofs  with  low 
heels,  and  thereby  this  diforder  is  greatly  increafed  ; 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  like  wife  thrown  forwards,  by 
which  the  horfe  (lands  too  much  upon  his  toes  ;  and 
hence  the  leg-bones,  from  the  aukward  habit  of  the 
horfe’s  Handing,  become  bent  at  the  joints,  and  occa- 
fion  what  13  called  knuckeling  or  nucJeling . 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  this  complaint,  is  when  the 
cruft  at  the  coronet  becomes  contracted;  and  compref- 
fing  the  annular  ligament,  See.  occafions  lamenefs,  the 
hoof  acquiring  that  fhape  formerly  compared  to  that, 
of  a  bell.  Different  methods  have  been  tried  and  're¬ 
commended  for  the  cure.  Mr  Gibfon  propofes  to  make 
feveral  lines  or  rafes  on  the  fore-part  of  the  hoof  with 
a  drawing  knife,  almoft  to  the  quick,  from  the  coronet 
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wjd"  clown  t0  *ts  an4  turni#ng  the  horfe  out  to  grafs  : 
others,  after  this  operation  is  performed,  fcrew  the 
heels  wide,  by  means  of  a  fcrevved  Ihoe  :  a  third  me¬ 
thod  practiled  is,  to  draw  the  foie,  and  divide  the  fleffiy 
fubftance  of  the  frog  with  a  knife,  and  keeping  it  fepa- 
rated  by  the  ferewed  ffioe  above  mentioned  ;  a  fourth 
method  in  life,  is  to  make  the  inner-rim  of  the  {hoe- 
heel  very  thick  on  the  under  fide  (its  upper  furface  be¬ 
ing  quire  flat);  and  by  making  it  reft  upon  the  binders 
and  foie  at  the  extremity  of  the  heels,  hypreffure  from 
•the  weight  of  the  body,  the  heels  are  forced  to  recede 
to  a  greater  diflance  from  one  another.  Either  of  thefe 
methods  may  indeed  in  a  fmall  degree  widen  or  expand 
the  horny  fubftance  of  the  cruft,  and  may  be  of  ufe  in 
.recent  contraftions.  But  when  once  it  has  become 
confirmed,  and  is  of  fome  ftanding,  no  means  what¬ 
ever  can  then  reftore  the  internal  parts  to  their  primi¬ 
tive  ftate;  for  as  the  contraction  takes  place,  the  ten¬ 
der  parts  within  the  hoof  being  comprtffed,  lofe  their 
tone,  and  diminifh  in  their  fize.  The  blood- vefiels  be¬ 
come  impervious  ;  hence  a  decay  or  wafting  of  the 
whole  foot,  and  not  unfrequently  a  concretion  of  the 
parts,  and  of  courfe  the  impoftibiltiy  of  the  horfe  ever 
becoming  found.  But  as  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  caufe  of  this  fpecies  of  the  complaint  now  under 
confide  rati  on  proceeds  from  allowing  the  hoofs  to  grow 
to  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  keeping  them  too  hot 
and  dry,,  by  which  they  acquire  a  rigidity  and  drynefs, 
occafioning  a  preternatuial  comprdfion  upon  the  co¬ 
ronet  ;  to  remove  which  (as  the  cafe  will  only  admit 
of  palliation),  the  fmface  of  the  hoof  at  its  bails  mult 
be  pared  down  till  the  blood  appears,  the  thick  ftrong 
cruft  upon  the  outfide  towards  the  toe  rafped  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  horfe  turned  cut  to  grafs  in  foft 
meadow-ground  till  the  feet  recover.  But  it  mult  be 
obferved,  that  if  both  hoofs  are  alike  affe&ed,  one  of 
them  at  one  time  only  (hould  betieated  in  the  manner 
directed,  as  a  tendernefs  v/ill  remain  for  fome  days, 
which  might  prevent  the  horfe  from  walking  about  in 
fearch  of  food. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  contraction  of  one,  or  fome- 
times  of  both  heels,  in  fiat  feet,  from  the  ufe  of  con¬ 
cave  fhoes,  &c.  Where  it  has  not  been  of  a  very  long 
ftanding,  it  may,  by  proper  management,  be  greatly 
relieved,  by  laying  afide  the  ufe  of  concavt  ffioe°s,  and 
refraining  from  paring  the  foie,  &c.  But  to  remove 
the  ftri&ure  of  the  hoof  more  immediately,  the  whole 
contracted  quarter  of  the  cruft  near  the  heel  mull  be 
rafped  or  pared  to  the  quick,  from  the  coronet  to  its 
balls,  dole  to  the  frog,  taking  care  to  avoid  drawing 
blood,  putting  on  a  barred  fhoe,  caufing  the  (hoe- bar 
to  prefs  upon  the  frog,  keeping  the  hoof  cool  and 
moift,  or  turning  the  horfe  out  to  grafs.  Hence  the 
preffure  from  the  contracted  hoof  being  removed,  and 
the  frog  at  the  fame  time  i  dling  upon  the  bar  of  the 
fhoe,  the  contracted  quarter  is  thereby  dilated  or  ex¬ 
panded:  the  new  hoof  growing  from  the  coronet  down¬ 
wards,  acquires  a  round,  full  fhape,  and  becomes  of  its 
original  form. 

from  what  has  been  faid  concerning  this  diforder 
in  the.feet  of  horfes,  it  is  evident,  what  little  profpedt 
theie  is  of  effecting  a  thorough  cure  by  art,  as  the 
complaint  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  only  to  admit  of  fome 
palliation,  and  even  then  in  fome  very  favourable 
cafes  only.  Neveithelefs,  it  is  practicable  to  prevent 
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contractions  in  the  hoofs  from  taking  place,  even  in 
thofe  hoofs  which  are  feemingly  difpofed  that  way  from  ** 
their  fnape,  &c.  by  obferving  the  rules  already  laid 
down,  viz.  by  keeping  the  hoofs  moift  and  cool,  which 
is  their  natural  ftate ;  ullng  flat  ftioes,  from  which  the 
hoofs  can  acquire  no  bad  fliape  ;  allowing  the  foie  and 
frog  to  continue  in  their  full  ftrength,  the  latter  efpe- 
cully  to  reft  upon  the  ground  ;  and  keeping  the  cruft 
within  due  bounds,  not  fuffering  it  to  grow  too  long 
towards  the  toe,  nor  too  high  at  the  heels. 

Sect.  XLXII.  Of  Corns. 

In  the  human  body,  corns  in  the  feet  arc  termed  fo 
with  fome  propriety,  from  their  horny  fubftance;  but 
what  are  called  emu  in  the  feet  of  horfes,  are.  very  im¬ 
properly  named,  as  they  are  quite  of  aii  oppofite  na¬ 
ture,  rather  refembling  contulions  or  bruifes,  and  not 
unlike  thofe  bruifes  which  happen  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands. and  fingers  to  working  people,  arifing  from  vio¬ 
lent  pinching,  bruiling,  &c.  where  the  ikin  is  thick, 
which  appears  of  a  blackifh  red  colour,  and  exceeding¬ 
ly  painful  at  firft,  containing  blood  ;  but  in  the  end, 
the  ferum  or  thinner  parts  being  abforbed,  the  red  par¬ 
ticles  appear  when  the  dead  /kin  is  removed,  like  red 
powder.  In  like  manner  corns,  or  rather  bruifes,  ap¬ 
pear  red  an dfoxy,  as  the  phrafe  is.  They  are  fituated 
in  the  comer  or  fiiarp  angle  of  the  foie  at  the  extremity 
of  the  heels,  where  the  cruft  refieCls  inward  and  for¬ 
ward,  forming  the  binders.  But -they  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  the  iniide  heel,  from  the 
manner  of  the  horfe’s  ftanding,  together  with  the 
preffure  or  weight  of  the  body,  which  is  greater  upon 
the  iiifide  of  the  hoof  than  the  outfide.  Bruifes  of 
this  kind  are  exceedingly  painful,  infomuch  that  the 
horfe  {brinks  and  (tumbles  when  any  thing  touches  or 
preftes  upon  that  quarter  of  the  hoof;  hence  lame- 
nefs. 

This  complaint  arifes  from  different  caufes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fliape  or  natural  formation  of*  the  hoof,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  treatment  they  are  expofed  to.  But 
the  following  are  the  moft  frequent. 

ijiy  In  fiat  low  heels,  from  too  great  a  preffure  of 
the  fiioe-heel  upon  the  foie,  whether  from  caukers,  a 
too  great  thicknefs  of  iron  upon  the  heels  of  the  fhoe, 
or  its  being  bended  downwards  upon  the  foie,  or  the 
flioe  made  too  concave  ;  either  of  thefe  caufes  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  effeCt;  for,  from  the  too  great  preffure 
upon  the  horny  foie,  the  fleftiy  foie,  which  lies  imme¬ 
diately  underneath  it,  is  compreffed  and  bruifed  be¬ 
tween  the  (hoe-heel,  the  foie,  and  the  extremities  or  • 
outward  points  of  the  coffin-bone;  and  hence  a  contii- 
fion  or  bruife,  attended  with  an  extravafation  of  the 
blood,  which  afterwards  gives  that  part  of  the  foie  a 
red  appearance,  and  is  the  reafon  why  the  foie  on  that 
place  never  grows  up  fo  firm  and  iolid  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  but  remains  foft  and  fpougy,  forming  a  lodge¬ 
ment  for  fand  and  gravely  which,  frequently  infinuates 
itfclf. into  the  quick,  caufing  an  inflammation,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  fuppuration  or  difeharge  of  matter,  which, 
if  not  finding  a  paffage  below,  will  break  out  at  the 
coronet. 

2d,  This  complaint  is  produced  in  wide  open  heels, 
when  the  hoofs  are  very  thick  and  ftrong,  from  too 
great  a  luxuriancy  of  the  binder,  which,  being  inflec¬ 
ted  or  bended  downwards  between  the  (hoe  *and  the 
X  2  foie. 
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foie,  compreffes  the  flefhy  foie,  as  already  mentioned  ; 
and  hence  lamenefs. 

3*/,  This  malady,  in  deep  narrow  hoofs,  proceeds 
from  a  contradion  of  the  cruft  compelling  the  heels, 
&c.  Hence,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  hoofs  of 
this  fhape,  that  both  heels  are  alike  affected,  from  the 
ftridure  and  preffure  of  the  hardened  cruft  upon  the 
tendinous  aponeurofis,  &c.  on  the  outfide  of  the  cof¬ 
fin-bone,  which  in  this  cafe  is  bruifed  between .  the 
bone  and  the  cruft;  hence  the  rednefs  may  fometimes 
be  traced  upwards  almoft  to  the  coronet.  In  this  cafe 
no  radical  cure  can  take  place,  as  the  caufe  which  pro¬ 
duces  thefe  bruifes,  &c.  will  exift  while  the  horfe  lives, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  horfe  will  be  lame  from  the 
contradion  of  the  hoof  ;  but  the  remedy  propofed  in 
the  preceding  fedion,  by  way  of  palliation  for  hoof- 
bound  feet,  may  be.  of  ufe  to  render  the  horfe  in  fome 
meafure  more  ferviceable. 

1  With  refped  to  the  two  firft  caufes,  when  the  bruife 
proceeds  from  too  great  a  preffure  from  the  fhoe- 
lieels,  &c.  upon  the  foie,  the  fhoe  muft.be  ipade  fo  as 
to  bear  off  the  tender  part,  and  likewife  to  fome  di- 
ftance  on  both  fides  of  it ;  for  which  purpofe,  a  round 
or  a  barred  fhoe  will  be  neceffary.  The  red  and  bruifed 
parts  muft  be  cut  out  to  the  quick,  and  the  hoof  kept 
foft  with  emollient  poultices  for  fome  time.  But  the 
texture  of  the  blood-veffels,  and  likewife  that  of  the 
hoof  at  the  bruifed  part,  being  deftroyed,  a  fponginefs 
remains  afterwards,  and  upon  the  leaft  unequal  pref- 
fure  from  the  fhoe,  &c.  are  liable  to  a  relapfe,  never 
admitting  of  a  thorough  cure,  and  of  confequence  fub- 
iecl  to  frequent  lamenefs. 

Corns  or  bruifes  in  the  feet  of  horfes  might,  by  ta- 
hinrr  proper  care  of  them,  be  eafily  avoided :  for  in  thofe 
countries  where  horfes- go  moftly  barefooted,  this  ma¬ 
lady  is  not  fo  much  as  known  ;  neither  are  thofe  hor¬ 
fes  that  go  conftantly  at  cart  and  plough  fubjed  to 
them  :  hence,  therefore,  this  complaint  is  mod  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  great  towns,  where  horfes 
go  much  upon  hard  caufeway,  having  their  (hoes  turn¬ 
ed  up  with  high  caukers  on  the  heels,  and  frequently 
renewed,  at  the  fame  time  their  hoofs  being  kept  too 
dry  and  hard,  from  {landing  too  much  upon  hot  dry 
litter:  hence  will  appear  the  neceffity  of  complying 
with  what  is  mod  natural  to  the  hoofs  of  horfes, 
namely,  coolnefsand  moifture,  together  with  ufing  fuch 
a  form  of  fhoe  as  will  prefs  equally  upon  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  cruft,  and  without  giving  it  any  bad 
unnatural  fhape.  See  fed.  xlvii. 

Sect.  XLI V.  Of  Running  Thrufhes .. 

i.  A  Running  Thrush  (or  Frush),  is  a  difeharge 
of  a  fetid,  and  fometimes  ichorous,  matter,  from  the 
cleft  in  the  middle  of  the  frog,  affeding  one,  frequently 
both,  and  in  fome  cafes  all  the  four  feet,  but,  ge¬ 
nerally,  the  fore-feet  are  moft  fubjed  to  this  difeale. 
in  moft  cafes,  it  feldom  admits  of  a  radical  cure  ;  but 
is  fubied  to  frequent  relapfes,  occafionmg  lamenels, 
from  the  ravvnefs  and  tendernefs  of  the  parts  arteded, 
on  being  expofed  to  fond,  gravel,  &c.  or  m  rough 
ground,  from  the  heels  trading  on  fharp  ftones,  &c.  and 
when  the  horfe  happens  to  be  of  a  bad  habit  o*  body, 
they  even  degenerate  into  what  is  commonly  called  a 

Running  thrufhes,  according  to  Mr  Gibfon,  *  are 
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fometimes  profitable  to  horfes  of  flefhy  and  foul  con-  Running 
flitutions  ;  becaufe  (fays  he)  they  drain  off  a  great  1  hlu^ies» 
many  bad  humours/ 9  But  however  falutary  or  bene- 
ficial  they  may  be  in  fome  particular  conftitutions,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  they  prove  extremely  troublefome,  on 
account  of  the  lamenefs  and  tendernefs  of  the  feet  af- 
feded  with  them  ;  and,  where  there  occurs  one  cafe 
in  which  they  may  properly  be  faid  to  become  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  conftitution,  there  are  a  far  greater  num¬ 
ber  in  which  they  are  hurtful,  as  they  are  brought  on 
by  the  treatment  the  hoofs  are  expofed  to,  together 
with  the  injudicious  method  generally  obferved  in  fhoe- 
ing  them,  particularly  in  thofe  hoof’s  that  are  narrow- 
heeled,  or  difpofed  to  be  hoof-bound,  running  thrufhes 
being  always  an  attendant  upon  that  complaint.  But, 
to  explain  this  more  particularly,  there  is,  in  the  middle 
of  tjie  frog,  a  cleft  or  opening,  by  which  the  heels  in 
a  natural  ftate  have  a  fmall  degree  of  contradion  and 
expanfion,  efpecially  when  the  horfe  treads  or  prefles 
his  heel  upon  the  ground,  the  frog  then  expands;  when, 
therefore,  a  horfe  is  (hoed  with  concave  or  hollow  fhoes, 
the  heels  are  deprived  of  that  power  of  expanfion,  be* 
ing  conftantly  confined  in  a  contraded  ftate  by  the  re¬ 
finance  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  concave  fhoe,  by 
which  the  frog  is  preffed  or  fqueezed  on  both  fides,  by 
the  cruft  of  the  heels  being  brought  nearer  to  or  almoft 
into  contad  with  one  another.  Hence  pain,  inflam¬ 
mation,  an  obttrudion  of  the  blood,  &c.  (in  the  flefliy 
fubftance  of  the  frog),  and  of  courfe  that  wafting  and 
rottennefs  of  its  external  covering,  which,  falling  offin 
pieces,  leaves  the  quick  almoft  bare:  the  new  frog, 
growing  in  detached  pieces,  never  acquires  the  folidity 
of  the  former  ;  and  hence  that  rawnefs  and  tendernefs 
which  ever  afterwards  remain,  and  that  extreme  fen- 
fiblity  of  pain  when  any  hard  fubftance  touches  that 
part  of  the  foot,  and  of  courfe  fubjed  the  horfe  to  fre¬ 
quent  lamenefs.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  caufes  which 
may  be  faid  to  occafion  this  malady,  even  in  thofe 
hoofs  that  are  wide  and  open  at  the  heels,  where  there 
is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  contradion  at  the  heels : 
but  thefe  are  generally  owing  to  the  treatment  the  hoofs 
are  expofed  to  in  the  liable,  by  keeping  them  too  hot 
and  dry  for  a  long  trad  of  time  together,  during  which 
the  natural  perfpiration  is  greatly  obftruded,  by  the 
conftant  application  of  greafe  or  oil  to  the  hardened 
hoofs,  and  fluffing  them  up  with  hot,  refinous,  and 
greaiy  mixtures,  as  tar,  turpentine,  &c.  the  horfe  be¬ 
ing  all  the  while  kept  at  full  feeding,  and  not  having 
proper  and  neceffary  exercife  to  promote  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids,  and  to  forward  the  ordinary  fecre- 
tions,  &c.  :  the  legs  fwell  and  inflame;  at  laft  a  running 
in  the  frog  appears;  and  hence  this  difeharge  is  faid 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  conftitution,  when  in  fad  it  is 
but  too  frequently  brought  on  by  a  flothful  negled, 
and  kept  up  by  bad  management.  Frefh  air  and  re¬ 
gular  exercife  are  effentially  neceffary  towards  prefer- 
ving  horfes  in  an  adive  healthy  ftate ;  for  running 
thrufhes,  like  other  difeafes  to  which  pampered  horfes 
are  fubjed,  are  not  known  in  thofe  countries  where 
horfes  run  at  large  in  the  fields  ;  neither  are  they  fo 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  country  amongft  la¬ 
bouring  horfes,  whofe  exercife  is  regular,  and  whofe 
hoofs  are  much  expofed  to  coolnefs  and  moifture,  the 
natural  ftate  of  the  feet  of  horfes. 

With  refped  to  the  cure  of  running  thrufhes,  it  has 
3  been 
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ming  been  hinted,  that  in  mofl  cafes,  efpecially  where  it  lias 
iflies.  been  of  long  (landing,  affedting  all  the  frogs  more  or 
lefs,  it  is  impracticable  to  eradicate  it  by  any  affiftance 
from  art.  For  inftance,  when  it  proceeds  from  con- 
traded  narrow  heels  in  thofe  feet  which  are  faid  to  be 
hoof-bound,  it  is  then  an  attendant  only  on  that  dif- 
eafe  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  cured  without  removing 
the  tii  ft  caufe,  though  then  it  will  only  admit  of  fome 
fe&.  fmall  degree  of  palliation  *.  But  in  thofe  hoofs  which 
are  wide  and  open  at  the  heels,  where  the  complaint  is 
recent,  one  or  both  the  fore-feet  only  being  affedled, 
and  where  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  ufe  of  concave  or  hollow  (hoes,  or  keeping  the 
hoofs  too  hot,  dry,  and  hard,  the  cure  then  may  be 
completed  with  eafe  and  fafety,  by  laying  afide  the 
ufe  of  concave  fhoes,  wafhing  the  frogs  clean  after  ex- 
ercife,  and  drefling  them  with  Mel  Egyptiacum,  made 
as  follows. 

Mel  Egyptiacum.  Verdegris  in  fine  powder,  two 
ounces ;  honey  fix  ounces  ;  vinegar  four  oun¬ 
ces  ;  boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire  till  they  have  ac- 
quired  a  reddifh  colour. 

Or  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol. 

Solution  of  vitriol.  Blue  vitriol  powdered,  one  ounce; 
water,  one  quart: 

keeping  the  hoofs  cool  and  mold.  But,  at  the  fame 
time,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  internal  remedies  by  way 
of  revnlfion,  as  purging  or  diuretic  medicines,  bleed¬ 
ing  being  firft  premifed  :  if  the  former  is  made  choice 
of,  twice  or  thrice  will  be  fufficient,  repeated  at  pro¬ 
per  intervals  ;  but  if  the  latter,  which  feems  prefer¬ 
able,  they  may  be  continued  for  fome  time  with  great 
fafety,  without  lofing  one  day’s  work  of  the  horfe. 

|  In  fome  cafes,  there  is  frequently  not  only  a  dif- 
charge  of  fetid  matter  from  the  clefts  of  the  frogs  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  difeharge  of  greafy-like  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  round  protuberances  of  the  heels,  and  the 
hollow  of  the  pattern  joints.  It  will  be  neceffary, 
therefore,  to  make  a  diftin&ion  between  the  matter 
difeharged  in  this  cafe,  which  appears  of  a  thick, 
white,  clammy,  or  foapy  confidence,  and  that  run¬ 
ning  in  the  legs  commonly  termed  a  greafe ,  which  is 
of  a  quite  oppofite  quality;  the  latter  by  good  manage¬ 
ment  will  admit  of  a  thorough  cure,  whilft  the  former 
baffles  all  the  power  of  medicine. 

2.  In  horfes  of  a  grofs  habit  of  body,  efpecially  the 
heavy  draught- kind,  running  thrufhes  fometimes  de¬ 
generate  into  what  is  commonly  called  a  canker .  In 
this  cafe,  the  horny  fubltance  of  the  frog  is  foon 
thrown  off;  the  flefhy  parts  grow  to  an  immoderate  fize, 
the  luxuriant  fubflance  or  fpongy  flefh  having  a  great 
number  of  papilla?  or  tubercles,  which  Mr  Gibfon  com¬ 
pares  not  improperly  to  cauliflower,  the  colour  only 
excepted,  which  is  of  a  pale  red,  and  fometimes  varie¬ 
gated  and  tinged  with  blood  ;  attended  with  a  copious 
difeharge  of  a  thin  ichorous  fetid  humour,  having  a 
xnoft  offenfive  fmell.  If  its  progrefs  be  not  fpeedily 
ftopt,  the  flefhy  foie,  from  its  vicinity,  becomes  like- 
w.ife  affedted  ;  the  horny  foie  rots,  decays,  and  falls  off: 
the  whole  foot  turns  into  a  kind  of  quag  or  bog  (in 
warm  weather  full  of  maggots,  which  it  is  alinofl  im- 
poffible  to  prevent,  even  with  the  moft  qorrofive  drefs- 
ings) ;  the  tendons  become  likewife  affedted,  the  bones 
carious,  the  hoof  falls  off,  and  the  horfe  is  rendered 
tifelefs.  To  prevent  thefe  and  the  like  confequences, 
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as  foon  as  a  running  thrufh  begins  to  fhow  the  lead  Falfe-quar- 
maiignant  difpofition,  proper  means  mud  he  ufed  to  ter  and 
corred  the  habit  of  body,  and  to  divert  this  difeharge  Sarid'cfacks 
to  fome  other  outlet,  either  by  purging  or  diuretic  re- 
medies,  continued  for  fome  time,  bleeding  being  firft 
premifed.  As  to  external  applications,  the  fird  thing 
neceffary  to  be  done,  is  to  pare  down  the  crud  till  it  is 
lower  than  the  fungus,  or  growth  of  the  canker,  and 
to  remove  any  hard  pieces  of  the  hoof  or  foie  when¬ 
ever  it  preffes  upon  the  tender  parts  ;  the  circular  part 
of  the  crud  fhould  be  furrounded  and  kept  foft  with 
an  emollient  poultice.  For  dreffings,  the  milded  ef- 
charotic  powders  may  be  firft  tried,  as  the  following  : 

Take  burnt  alum  powdered  two  ounces;  blue  vi¬ 
triol  powdered  one  ounce. 

But  when  it  degenerates  into  the  lad  fpecies  men¬ 
tioned  above,  affedtingdhe  flefhy  foie,  See.  the  dronged 
corrofive  applications  will  then  be  neceffary,  and  fome- 
times  hardly  fufficient  to  keep  down  the  luxuriancy  of 
the  fungus.  The  caudic  oils  are  found  preferable,  as 
ol.  vitriol,  aquafortis,  butter  of  antimony  :  either  of 
thefe  may  be  applied  once  everyday;  otherwife,  if  ne- 
gle&ed  drefling  too  long,  or  to  every  other  day,  which 
is  the  common  pradlice,  the  great  humidity  and  moi- 
flure  ifluing  from  the  fungus  fo  weakens  the  foice  of 
the  dronged  oils,  that  they  have  little  or  no  effect 
when  thefe  fharp  dreffings  feem  to  gain  upon  the  can¬ 
ker,  it  may  be  drefled  with  equal  parts  of  red  precipi¬ 
tate  and  burnt  alum  pounded  and  mixed  together,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  new  foie  begins  to  grow;  the  purging 
or  diuretic  medicines  being  given  at  proper  intervals  till 
the  cure  is  completed. 

Sect.  XLV.  Of  Falfe-quarter,  and  Sand-cracks* 

I.  What  is  commonly  called  a  falfe-quarter  in  the 
foot  of  an  horfe  is  a  cleft  or  chink  in  the  fide  or  Quar¬ 
ter  of  the  hoof,  running  in  a  flanting  diredtion  with 
the  horny  fibres  of  the  hoof,  from  the  coronet  to  its 
bafis,  by  which  the  horny  fubdance  of  the  crud  is  di¬ 
vided  ;  one  part  of  the  hoof  being  in  a  manner  de¬ 
tached  from  the  other,  and  rendered  unable  to  fuftain 
its  portion  or  fhare  of  the  weight  of  the  limb,  See.  and 
hence  the  name  of  falfe-quarter :  for,  when  the  horfe 
fets  his  foot  on  the  ground,  the  chink  widens  ;  but^ 
when  it  is  lifted  up,  the  hardened  edges  of  the  divided 
hoof  take  in  between  them  the  tender  and  foft  parts* 
and  fqiieeze  them  fo  as  to  occafion  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  chink,  and  is  frequently  attended  with  inflamma¬ 
tion,  a  difeharge  of  matter,  and  of  courfe  lamenefs. 

This  complaint,  notwithflanding  the  different  ac¬ 
counts  commonly  given  as  to  the  caufe  of  it,  is  in  fadl 
the  effedt  of  a  deep  wound  or  bruife  upon  the  coronet* 
by  which  the  continuity  of  the  parts  has  been  entire¬ 
ly  broke  off ;  for  we  always  find,  that  when  the  horny 
fibres  are  divided  at  their  roots,  they  never  unite  or 
grow  up  as  before,  but  leave  a  blemiffl,  more  or  lefs, 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  and  deepnefs  of  fuch  wounds, 

Sc c.  We  have  many  inflances  of  this,  even  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body  ;  for  when  a  w'ound  happens  at  the  roots 
of  the  nails,  whether  in  the  fingers  or  toes,  it  occa- 
fions  a  blemifh,  which  continues  to  grow  in  the  fame 
manner  afterwards.  Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that 
no  radical  cure  can  pofiibly  take  place  ;  but  we  may 
fo  far  palliate  the  complaint  as  to  render  the  horfe 
fomething  ufeful,  by  ufing  a  fhoe  of  fuch  a  conflruc- 
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Falfe-qmr-  tion  as  will  fupport  the  weight  of  the  limb,  6c c.  with- 
*er  and  out  reftjng  or  p  retting  too  much  upon  the  weakened 
Sand  cracks ^uartcr  .  for  wpqc'Q  pUfp0fe,  a  round,  or  what  is  called 

a  larredlhoe ,  will  be  moil  proper.  The  furface  of  the 
hoof  on  and  near  the  difeafed  part  may  be  cut  down 
lower  than  the  furface  of  the  cruft  upon  which  the 
ffioe  is  to  reft  ;  or,  if  the  hoof  will  not  admit  of  being 
cut  down,  the  flioe  may  be  raifed  up  from  the  weak 
•quarter.  Either  of  thefe  means  will  remove  the  weight 
of  the  body  from  the  difeafed  part,  and  the  horfe  will 
go  founder. 

But  as  fand  and  gravel  is  eafily  admitted  into  the 
chink  or  crack,  where,  being  accumulated  and  pent 
up,  it  irritates  and  inflames  the  parts,  whereby  matter 
is  formed  underneath  the  hoof,  which  caufes  lamenefs, 
-and  which  not  unfrequently  breaks  out  at  the  coronet, 
producing  the'  moft  inveterate  ulcers,  which  become 
extremely  difficult  to  heal,  on  account  of  the  llnus  or 
fiftula  blanching  out  in  different  dirtdlions  underneath 
the  hoof  :  therefore,  horfes  with  this  defedl  fhould  be 
carefully  obierved  ;  and,  when  the  thick  hardened 
edges  of  the  chink  or  crack  grow  too  high,  by  which 
it  is  fo  much  the  deeper,  and,  of  courfe,  lodges  the 
greater  quantity  of  fand,  &c.  thefe  edges  fhould  be 
rafped,  or  pared  with  a  crooked  knife,  till  the  feam 
difappears.  But  wherever  there  remains  a  blacknefs, 
or  appearance  of  gravel,  that  part  mult  be  tracked  far¬ 
ther  ;  always  obferving,  if  poffible,  to  avoid  drawing 
of  blood.  The  chink  or  crack  thus  made  fmooth  and 
equal,  no  fand  or  gravel  can  lodge  in  it ;  and  as  the 
pans  will  be  tender,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  an 
emollient  poultice  for  fome  days,  till  the  tendernefs 
wear  off.  If  the  inflammation  has  been  great,  and 
matter  formed  in  the  crack,  or  the  parts  wounded  by 
the  knife  in  cutting  its  hardened  edges,  proud  flefli 
mav  rife  and  jet  out.  In  this  cafe,  the  hard  parts  of 
the  hoof  near  it  are  to  be  removed,  a  digeftive  poultice 
applied  ;  and  when  the  inflammation  is  abated,  the 
proud  fiefh  may  be  touched  wiili  tlie  following  corro- 
ilve  powder  : 

Take  blue  vitriol  burnt,  two  drams;  corrofive  fub- 
limate.  one  dram;  rubbed  into  powder. 

2.  A  fand- crack  is  of  much  the  fame  nature  with  a 
falfe-quarter ;  only  they  run  more  frequently  in  an  ho¬ 
rizontal  direction  than  the  latter,  on  the  outfide  or 
furface  of  the  cruft  ;  they  are  generally  the  effedt  of 
flight  or  fuperficial  wounds  upon  the  coronet,  and  grow 
gradually  downwards  towards  the  bafis  of  the  hoof, 
and  at  laft  are  cut  or  rafped  off  in  the  fhoeing  ;  when 
they  occafion  lamenefs  from  lodging  fand  or  gravel, 
they  mtift  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  already 
mentioned  for  Falfe- quarters* 

Sect.  XL VI.  Of  Horfes  cutting  their  Legs  in 
Travelling . 

Horses  frequently  cut  their  legs  both  before  and 
behind,  by  flriking  or  knocking  the  hoof  when  trot¬ 
ting,  &c.  again!!  the  oppofite  leg,  whereby  a  wound 
is  made,  which  is  attended  with  an  inflammation,  fwell- 
ing,  &c.  and  of  cOurfe  lamenefs.  The  parts  commonly 
wounded  from  cutting  in  the  fore- legs,  are  the  pro¬ 
minent  and  back  part  of  the  fetlock  joint ;  ^and  un¬ 
der  the  knee  joint  on  the  iniide  of  the  leg.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  moil  common ;  the  latter  only  happens  to  thofe 
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horfes  who  raife  their  feet  high  _  in  trotting  ;  and,  as  Cutting 
fuel.  horl’es  generally  go  fall,  this  lad  ipecits  or  cut-  v  1 
ting  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  th zfwijt  ox  fpeeay 
cut. 

In  the  hind-legs,  horfes  cut  themfelves  upon  the 
prominent  part  of  the  fetlock-joint;  and  fometimes,  *e- 
fpeeially  thofe  who  move  their  legs  too  low,  cut  up¬ 
on  the  coronet.  But  whether  they  cut  before  or  be¬ 
hind,  it  commonly  proceeds  from  fome  of  the  following 
caufes. 

if,  Injudicious  fhoeing;  under  which  maybe  in¬ 
cluded,  the  hoofs  being  fuffered  to  grow  too  large  and 
broad,  the  ffioe  projecting  over  the  iniide  edge  of  the 
hoof,  the  clenches  or  rivets  of  the  nails  riling  above 
the  furface  of  the  cruft. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  ffioes  recommended  for 
preventing  this  complaint,  of  different  constructions  ; 
but  the  rnoft  common  are  thofe  that  are  made  thick  up¬ 
on  the  infide  heel.  Others  have  a  border  or  margin  turn¬ 
ed  up  upon  the  infide  of  the  ffioe’ s  rim,  commonly 
called  a  feather ,  which  raifes  the  infide  of  the  hoof 
confiderably  higher  from  the  ground  than  the  outfide. 

Either  of  thefe  ffioes  may  be  of  ufe  to  a  dealer,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  a  wry-footed  horfe  appear  to  flaiid  llraight 
upon  his  limbs  ;  but  can  have  no  effedt  upon  a  horfe’s 
manner  of  moving  his  legs,  efpecially  at  the  time  when 
the  foot  is  raifed  from  the  ground,  and  palling  by  the 
other  leg,  fo  as  to  prevent  him  from  cutting.  The  rea- 
fon  why  this  method  of  fhoeing  feems  to  fucceed,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  hind-feet,  is  this  :  when  the  flioe  is  made 
thick  upon  the  infide  heel,  which  part  commonly 
flrikes  the  oppofite  leg,  the  ffioe-nails  are  removed  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  forward  from  the  thick  part  of 
the  ffioe,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  kept  much  with¬ 
in  the  circle  of  the  hoof ;  and,  on  that  account,  it  be¬ 
comes  impoffible  that  the  ffioe  fhould  touch  the  oppo- 
fite  leg.  But,  to  ffiow  that  this  raffing  of  the  iniide 
quarter  or  heel,  by  a  thicknefs  of  iron  in  the  flioe,  is 
not  neceffary  to  prevent  liorfes  from  cutting,  tlie  au¬ 
thor  has  frequently  caufed  the  heel  of  the  ffioe  to  be 
made  thinner  than  common  ;  and,  by  keeping  it  with¬ 
in  the  hoof,  it  anfwered  equally  well  with  the  former: 
he  has  like  wife  caufed  the  ffioe  to  be  cut  in  the  middle 
of  the  quarter,  whereby  the  hoof  at  the  heel  was  left 
quite  bare;  which  anfwered  the  purpofe  fo  much  the 
better,  as  the  foot  was  the  lefs  loaded  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  weight  of  fuperfluous  iron. 

id,  The  great  weight  of  the  concave  ffioes  com¬ 
monly  ufed,  is  likewife  another  caufe  why  horfes,  that 
in  other  refpedts  move  well  upon  their  legs,  do  fre¬ 
quently  cut  and  wound  themfelves;  and  to  this  we  may 
add,  the  great  length  of  the  hoof  at  the  toe,  efpecially 
in  the  forc-ftet,  which  is  allowed  frequently  to  grow 
to  an  unnatural  iize.  It  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  a  great  load  of  iron  is  by  no  means  neceffary  in  a 
horfe’s  ffioe  :  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage  ;  for  a  flat  one  that  is  properly  conftrudted, 
and  well  wrought,  that  is,  well  hammered,  will  wear 
as  long  as  a  concave  or  hollow  ffioe  that  is  almoft 
double  the  weight  of  the  former.  This,  at  firft  view, 
will  perhaps  appear  a  paradox  ;  but,  nevertlielefs,  it 
is  a  fad!  :  for  as  the  round  or  outward  furface  of  a 
concave  ffioe  is  the  only  part  that  touches  the  ground, 
and  is  liable  to  be  worn,  it  foon  grows  thin,  and  yields 
to  the  preffure  from  the  weight  of  the  body ;  and  there¬ 
fore 
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‘nfL  fore  muft  be  renewed  before  the  other  parts  of  ft  are 

ardiy  touched,  and  but  little  reduced  in  its  original 
weig  t.  But  the  furface  of  a  flat  fhoe,  refling  equally 
upon  the  ground,  will  remain  firm  upon  the  hoof,  and 
be  fufncien tly  flrong  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  till  it  wears  very  thin. 

When  horfes  cut  or  wound  themfelves  immediately 
under  the  knee-joint,  this  is  called  the  fwjft  or  fpeedy 
cut ;  and  is  occafloned  by  railing  the  feet  high  in  trot¬ 
ting,  whereby  the  infide  toe  or  quarter  of  the  hoof 
fir  ikes  againft  the  oppofite  leg.  This  is  eafily  pre¬ 
vented  by  making  the  fhoe  ftraight,  and  placing  it 
confiderably  within  the  hoof  at  the  part  where  the  hoof 
ilnkes  the  other  leg,  obferving  that  no  nails  are  to  be 
put  in  that  part  of  the  'fnoe  which  is  kept  fo  much 
within  the  hoof,  otherwife  they  mult  immediately 
plunge  into  the  quick. 

3 ^  When  cutting  proceeds  from  a  natural  defedl, 
that  is,  a  wrong  pofition  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg- 
bones.  whereby  the  toes  are  turned  too  much  outward 
or  too  much  inward  ;  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  horfe 
erodes  his  legs  much  in  trotting  ;  in  this  cafe  there  is 
no  preventing  his  cutting  altogether,  though  it  may  be 
palliated.  Such  horfes  are  by  no  means  fit  for  jour¬ 
ney-riding,  being  generally  addicted  both  to  cutting 
and  {tumbling. 

In  the  lajl  place,  it  may  proceed  from  fatigue  or 
weaknefs.  This  happens  frequently,  even  to  thofe 
horfes  that  deal  their  legs  well  (as  the  phrafe  is),efpe- 
cially  in  young  horfes  ;  but  they  foon  leave  it  off  when 
they  acquire  more  flrength,  and  are  accuftomed  to 
their  work  :  moll  people  mult  have  experienced  this 
in  themfelves  when  boys,  as  they  at  that  age  are  very 
ready  to  knock  their  ancles  with  the  heel  of  the  oppo¬ 
fite  (hoe,  which  cuftom  wears  off  as  they  grow  flrong. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  befl  general  rule  that  can  be  laid 
down  for  preventing  horfes  from  cutting  their  legs,  is 
to  keep  their  hoofs  round  and  fliort  at  the  toe,  and  from 
growing  too  large  and  broad  ;  to  obferve  that  the  fhoe 
does  not  project  over  the  infide  edge  of  the  hoof;  that 
the  clenches  or  rivets  of  the  nails  on  the  outer  furface 
of  the  cruft  are  fmootrh  ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  fhoe 
be  made  light,  well  worked,  and  properly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  fize  of  the  foot.  See  the  folio  wine 
head.  6 

Sect.  XL  VII.  Shoeing  of  Horses. 

Horses  are  fhoed  in  order  to  defend  and  preferve 
their  hoofs.  A.sfeet  differ,  fo  fhould  fhoes  according¬ 
ly.  “  The  pnly  fyftem  of  farriers,  (Lord  Pembroke 
obferves),  is  to  fhoe  in  general  with  exceflivc  heavy  and 
clumfy  ill-fhaped  (hoes,  and  very  many  nails,  to  the  to¬ 
tal  definition  of  the  foot.  The  cramps  they  annex, 
tend  to  deftroy  the  bullet  ;  and  the  fhoes  made  in  the 
fliape  of  a  walnut-fhell  prevent  the  horfe’s  walking 
upon  the  firm  bafis  which  God  has  given  him  for  that 
end,  and  thereby  oblige  him  to  flumble  and  fall.  They 
totally  pare  away  alfo  and  lay  bare  the  infide  of  the 
animal’s  foot  with  their  deteftable  butteries,  and  after¬ 
wards  put  on  very  long  fhoes,  whereby  the  foot  is  hin¬ 
dered  from  having  any  preflure  at  all  upon  the  heels, 
whic*h  preflure  otherwife  might  flill  perchance,  not- 
withftanding  their  dreadful  cutting,  keep  the  heels  pro¬ 
perly  open,  and  the  foot  in  good  order.  The  frog 
fhould  never  be  cut  out ;  but  as  it  will  fometimes  be¬ 


come  ragged,  it  muflfbe  cleaned  every  now  and  then, 
and  the  ragged  pieces  pared  off  with  a  knife.  In  one 
kind  of  foot  indeed  a  confiderable  cutting  away  muft 
be  ahowed  of,  but  not  of  the  frog  :  we  mean,  that  very 
lgh  feet  muft  be  cut  down  to  a  proper  height  *  be- 

Cauln  I!f„t.hey  w5le  ,not>  the  frog,  though  not  cut, 
would  flill  be  fo  far  above  the  ground,  as  not  to  have 
any  bearing  upon  it,  whereby  the  great  tendon  muft 
inevitably  be  damaged,  and  confequently  the  horfe 
would  go  lame. 

The  ^ftght  of  fhoes  muft  greatly  depend  on  the 
quality  and  nardnefs  of  the  iron.  If  the  iron  be  very 
good,  it  will  not  bend  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  fhoes  can¬ 
not  poffibly  be  made  too  light :  care,  however,  muft  be 
taken,  that  they  be  of  a  thicknefs  fo  as  not  to  bend  • 
for  bending  would  force  out  the  nails,  and  ruin  the 
hoof.  1  hat  part  of  the  fhoe  which  is  next  the  horfeV 
heel,  muff  be  narrower  than  any  other,  (asisfeen  in- 
the  draught,  Plate  CLXXXIX.)  that  Hones  may  be 
thereby  prevented  from  getting  under  it,  and  (licking 
there  which  otherwife  would  be  the  cafe  ;  becaufe 
the  iron,  when  it  advances  inwardly  beyond  the  bear¬ 
ing  ot  the  foot,  forms  a  cavity,  wherein  ilones  being 
lodged  would  remain  and,  by  preffing  againft  the  foot, 
lame  the  hoife.  The  part  of  the  fhoe  which  the  horfe 
walks  upon  fhould  be  quite  flat,  and  the  infide  of  it 
likewtfe  ;  only  juft  fpace  enough  being  left  next  the 
foot  to  put  in  a  picker  (which  ought  to  be  ufed  every 
time  the  horle  comes  into  the  liable),  and  alfo  to  pre- 
vent  the  fhoe’s  preffing  upon  the  foie.  Four  nails  on- 
each  fide  bold  becter  than  a  greater  number,  and  keep 
the  hoot  in  a  tar  better  Hate.  The .  toe  of  the  horfe 
rauit  be  cut  hiort,  and  nearly  fquare  (the  angles  only 
jiilt  rounded  off  )  ;  nor  mull  any  nails  be  driven  there  • 
this  method  prevents  much  humbling,  efpeeially  in  de¬ 
faults  ;  and  ferves,  by  throwing  nourishment  to  the 
heejs,  to  llrengthen  them :  on  them  the  horfe  fhould 
in  kune  meature  walk,  and  the  (hoe  be  made  of  a  pro¬ 
per  length  accordingly  ;  by  this  means,  narrow  heels 
are  prevented,  and  many  other  good  effeds  produced, 
iviany  people  drive  a  nail  at  the  tot,  but  it  is  an  abfurd 
practice.  .Leaving  room  to  drive  one  there  caufes  the 
loot  to  be  of  an  improper  length  ;  and  moreover,  that* 
part  ot  the  hoof  is  naturally  fo  brittle,  that  e  ven  when 
it  is  kept  well  greafed,  the  nail  there  feldom  flays  in* 
but  tears  out  and  damages  the  hoof.  That  the  di¬ 
rections  for  fhoeing  a  proper  length  may  be  the 
more  clear  and  intelligible,  we  “have  annexed  a 
draught  of  a  foot  fhoed  a  proper  length  Handing  on 
a  plain  furface,  and  with  it  a  diaught  .of  the  rrnht 
kind  of  fhoe.  6 

“  In  wet,  fpungy,  and  foft  ground,  where  the  foot 
finks  in,  the  preffure  upon  the  heels  is  of  courfe  great¬ 
er  than  on  hard  ground  ;  and  fo  indeed  it  fhould  be 
upon  all  accounts,  dhe  hinder-feet  mull  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fore -ones  ;  and  the  fhoes  the* 
fame  ;  except  in  hilly  and  flippery  countries,  they  may 
not  improperly  be  turned  up  a  little  behind  ;  but  turn¬ 
ing  up  the  fore-fhoes  is  of  no  ferviee,  and  is  certain 
rum  to  the  fore-legs,  efpeeially  to  the  bullets.  In  de- 
feendiug  hills,  cramps  are  apt  to  throw  horfes  down,, 
by  Hopping  the  fore-legs,  out  of  their  proper  bafis  and 
natural  bearing,  when  the  hinder  ones  are  rapidly  pref- 
ftd  ;  which  unavoidably  muft  be  the  cafe,  and  confe--- 
qnently  cannot  but  puffi  the  horfe  upon  his  nofe.  With. 
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them  on  a  plain  furface,  ahorfe’s  foot  is  always  thrown 
forwards  on  the  toe,  out  of  its  proper  bearing,  wnich 
is  very  liable  to  make  the  horfe  ftumble.  The  notion 
of  their  utility  in  going  up  hills  is  a  falfe  one.  In  at¬ 
tending,  the  toe  is  the  firft  part  of  the  foot  which  bears 
on,  takes  hold  of  the  ground,  and  whether  the  horte 
draws  or  carries,  confequently  the  bufinefs  is  done  be¬ 
fore  the  part  where  the  cramps  are  comes  to  the  ground. 
Ice- nails  are  preferable  to  any  thing  to  prevent  flip¬ 
ping,  as  alfo  to  help  horfes  up  hill,  the  moft  forward 
ones  taking  hold  of  the  ground  early,  confiderably  be- 
fore  the  heels  touch  the  ground  :  they  muft  be  fo  made, 
as  to  be,  when  driven  in,  fcarce  half  an  inch  above  the 
fhoe,  and  alfo  have  four  fides  ending  at  the  top  in  a 
point.  They  are  of  great  fervice  to  prevent  flipping 
on  all  kinds  of  places  ;  and  by  means  of  them  a  horfe 
is  not  thrown  out  of  his  proper  bafis.  They  mult  be 
made  of  very  good  iron;  if  they  are  not,  the  heads 
of  them  will  be  perpetually  breaking  oft.  brom  the 
race -horfe  to  the  cart-horfe,  the  fame  fyftem  of  fhoe- 
ino:  fhould  be  obferved.  The  fize,  thicknefs,  and  weight 
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of  them  only  (liould  differ.  The  (hoe  of  a  race-horfe 
muft  of  courfe  be  lighter  than  that  of  a  faddle  horfe  ; 
that  of  a  faddle-hoife  lighter  than  that  of  a  coach  or 
bat  horfe  ;  and  thefe  laft  more  fo  than  a  cart,  waggon, 
or  artillery  horfe.  At  prefent  all  (hoes  in  general  are 
too  heavy ;  if  the  iron  is  good,  (hoes  need  not  be  lo 
thick  as  they  are  now  generally  made.—  1  he  utmo.t 
feverity  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  all  tbofe  who  clap 
(hoes  on  hot  :  this  unpardonable  lazinefs  of  farriers  m 
tnaking  feet  thus  fit  (hoes,  inftead  of  (hoes  fitting  feet, 
dries  up  the  hoof,  and  utterly  deftroys  them.  I' re- 
quent  removals  of  (hoes  are  detrimental,  and  tear  the 
foot ;  but  fometimes  they  are  very  neceffary  :  this  is  an 
inconvenience  which  half-fhoes  are  liable  to  ;  for  the 
end  of  the  (hoe,  being  very  (hort,  is  apt  to  work  foon 
into  the  foot,  and  confequently  muft  then  be  moved.’ 

In  a  late  treatife  on  this  fubjeft  by  Mr  Clark  of  L.- 
dinburgh,  the  common  form  of  (hoes,  and  method  of 
(hoeing,  are,  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  totally 
condemned,  and  a  new  form  and  method  recommend¬ 
ed,  which  feem  founded  on  rational  principles,  and  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  experience. 

Common  method.  “  In  preparing  the  foot  for  the 
(hoe,  our  author  obferves,  the  frog,  the  foie,  and  the 
bars  or  binders,  are  pared  fo  much  that  the  blood  ire- 
quently  appears.  The  (hoe  by  its  form  (being  thick 
•  See  Plate  on  the  infide  of  the  rim,  and  thin  upon  theoutf.de*), 
Clxxxix.  muft  of  confequence  be  made  concave  or  hollow  on  that 
fide  which  is  placed  immediately  next  the  foot,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  its  retting  upon  the  foie,  lhe  (hoes 
are  generally  of  an  immoderate  weight  and  length,  and 
every  means  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  frog  from  refting 
upon  the  ground,  by  making  the  (hoe-heels  thick, 
broad,  and  ftrong,  or  raifing  cramps  or  caukers  on 

th<“1*From  this  form  of  the  (hoe,  and  from  this  me¬ 
thod  of  treating  the  hoof,  the  frog  is  raffed  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height  above  the  ground,  the  heels  are  de¬ 
prived  of  that  fubftance  which  was  provided  by  nature 
to  keep  the  cruft  extended  at  a  proper  widenefs,  and 
the  foot  is  fixed  as  it  were  in  a  mould. 

a  By  the  prefTure  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
refiftance  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  fhoe,  the  heels  are 
forced  together,  and  retain  that  fliape  impreffed  upon 
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them,  which  it  is  impoflible  ever  afterwards  to  re-  Sharing, 
move  ;  hence  a  contraction  of  the  heels,  and  of  courfe 
lamenefs.  But  farther.  . 

“  The  heels,  as  has  been  obferved,  being  forced  to¬ 
gether,  the  crud  prefles  upon  the  procefTes  of  the  cof¬ 
fin  and  extremities  of  the  nut-bone  :  The  frog  is  con¬ 
fined,  and  raifed  fo  far  from  the  ground,  that  it  can¬ 
not  have  that  fupport  upon  it  which  it  ought  to  have  : 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded,  and  a  walling 
of  the  frog,  and  frequently  of  the  whole  foot,  enfues. 

Hence  proceed  all  thofe  difeafes  of  the  feet,  known  by 
the  names  of  foundered ,  hoof  bound)  narrow-heels ,  run¬ 
ning  thrujhes ,  corns ,  high  foies.  See. 

“  I  have  likewife  frequently  obferved,  from  this 
compreilion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  a  fwell- 
ino-  of  the  legs  immediately  above  the  hoof,  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  pain  and  inflammation,  with  a  dif- 
charge  of  thin,  ichorous,  fetid  matter  :  from  which 
fymptoms,  it  is  often  concluded,  that  the  horfe  is  in  a 
bad  habit  of  body  (or  what  is  termed  a  grecife  falling 
down),  and  mull  therefore  undergo  a  courfe  of  medi¬ 
cine,  &c. 

“  The  bad  effe&s  of  this  pradice  are  dill  more  ob¬ 
vious  upon  the  external  parts  of  the  hoof.  The  crud 
toward  the  toe,  being  the  only  part  of  the  hoof  free 
from  compreilion,  enjoys  a  free  circulation  of  that  fluid 
neceffary  for  its  nourifhment,  and  grows  broader  and 
longer  ;  from  which  extraordinary  length  of  toe,  the 
horfe  Humbles  in  his  going,  and  cuts  his  legs.  The 
fmaller  particles  of  fand  infinuaie  themfelves  between 
the  fhoe  and  the  heels,  which  grind  them  away,  and 
thereby  produce  lamenefs.  All  this  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  great  fpring  the  heels  of  the  horfe  mud  una¬ 
voidably  have  upon  the  heels  of  a  fhoe  made  in  this 
form. 

a  This  concave  fhoe  in  time  wears  thin  at  the  toe, 
and,  yielding  to  the  prefTure  made  upon  it,  is  forced 
wider,  and  of  confequence  breaks  off  all  that  part  of 
the  crud  on  the  outfide  of  the  nails.  Indances  of  this 
kind  daily  occur,  infomuch  that  there  hardly  remains 
crud  fufficient  to  fix  a  fhoe  upon. 

a  It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  broader  a  fhoe 
is,  and  the  more  it  covers  the  foie  and  frog,  a  horfe 
will  travel  the  better.  But,  as  has  been  formerly  re¬ 
marked,  the  broader  a  fhoe  is  of  this  form,  it  mud  be 
made  the  more  concave  ;  and,  of  confequence,  the 
contra&ing  power  upon  the  heels  mud  be  the  greater. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that,  by  ufmg  drong 
broad-rimmed  concave  fhoes  in  the  dimmer  feafon, 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  roads  very  dry  and 
hard,  if  a  horfe  is  obliged  to  ride  fad,  the  fhoes,  by 
repeated  drokes  (or  fri&ion)  again  ft  the  ground,  ac¬ 
quire  a  great  degree  of  heat,,  which  is  communicated 
to  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot ;  and,  together  with 
the  contraction  upon  the  heels  occafioned  by  the  form 
of  the  fhoe,  mud  certainly  canfe  exquifite  pain.  This 
is  frequently  fucceeded  by  a  violent  inflammation  in 
the  internal  parts  of  the  hoof,  and  is  the  caufe  of  that 
difeafe  in  the  feet  fo  fatal  to  the  very  bed  of  our 
horfes,  commonly  termed  a  founder.  This  is  alfo  the 
reafon  why  horfes,  after  a  journey  or  a  hard  ride,  are 
obferved  to  fhift  their  feet  fo  frequently,  and  to  lie 
down  much. 

“  If  wre  attend  further  to  the  convex  furface  of 
this  fhoe,  and  the  convexity  of  the  pavement  upon 
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which  horfes  walk,  it  will  then  be  evident  that  it  is 
-impoffible  for  them  to  keep  their  feet  from  flipping 
in  this  form  of  fhoe,  efpecially  upon  declivities  of 
flreets. 

“  It  is  alfo  a  common  pra&ice,  efpecially  in  this 
place,  to  turn  up  the  heels  of  the  fhoes  into  what  is 
called  cramps  ‘or  cankers ,  by  which  means  the  weight 
of  the  horfe  is  confined  to  a  very  narrow  furface,  viz. 
the  inner  round  edge  of  the  fhoe-rim  and  the  points  or 
caukers  of  each  heel,  which  foon  wear  round  and 
blunt ;  befides,  they  for  the  mod  part  are  made  by  far 
too  thick  and  long.  The  confequence  is,  that  it 
throws  the  horfe  forward  upon  the  toes,  and  is  apt  to 
make  him  flip  and  Humble.  To  this  caufe  we  mull 
likewife  aferibe  the  frtquent  and  fudden  lamenefs  hor- 
fes  are  fubje&  to  in  the  legs,  by  twilling  the  ligaments 
of  the  joints,  tendons,  &c. 

“  I  do  not  affiim  that  caukers  are  always  hurtful, 
and  ought  to  be  laid  afide  :  On  the  contrary,  I  grant, ? 
that  they,  or  fome  fuch  like  contrivance,  are  extreme* 
ly  neceffary,  knd  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  upon  flat 
fhoes  where  the  ground  is  flippery;  but  they  Ihouldbe 
made  thinner  and  fharper  than  thofe  commonly  ufed, 
fo  as  to  fink  into  the  ground,  otherwife  they  will  ra¬ 
ther  be  hurtful  than  of  any  advantage. 

“  The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  account  a  fmall  foot  an 
ernament  in  their  women,  and  for  that  purpofe,  when 
young,  their  feet  are  confined  in  fmall  fhoes.  This  no 
doubt  produces  the  defired  effe&;  but  mull  neceffarily 
be  very  prejudicial  to  them  in  walking,  and  apt  to  ren¬ 
der  them  entirely  lame. 

“  This  pra&ice,  however,  very  much  refemblcs  our 
manner  of  fhoeing  horfes  :  for,  if  we  looked  upon  it 
us  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  long  feet,  with  nar¬ 
row  low  heels,  and  fuppofing  we  obferved  no  incon¬ 
venience  to  attend  it,  or  bad  confequence  to  follow 
it,  we  could  not  poffibly  ufe  a  more  effe&ual  means  to 
bring  it  about,  than  by  following  the  method  already 
deferibed 

“  In  fhoeing  a  horfe,  therefore,  we  fhould  in  this, 
as^in  every  other  cafe,  fludy  to  follow  nature:  and  cer¬ 
tainly  that  {hoe  which  is  made  of  fuch  a  form  as  to  re¬ 
ferable  as  near  as  pofiible  the  natural  tread  and  fhape 
*>f  the  foot,  mufl  be  preferable  to  any  other. 

“  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  fixed 
rules  with  refpecl  to  the  proper  method  to  be  obfer¬ 
ved  in  treating  the  hoofs  of  different  horfes  :  it  is  e- 
qually  difficult  to  lay  down  any  certain  rule  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  precife  form  to  be  given  their  fhoes.  This 
will  be  obvious  to  every  judicious  pra&itioner,  from 
the  various  conftru&k«ns  of  their  feet,  from  difeafe, 
and  from  other  caufes  that  may  occur;  fo  that  a  great 
deal  mufl  depend  upon  the  diferetion  and  judgment  of 
the  operator,  in  proportioning  the  fhoe  to  the  foot,  by 
imitating  the  natural  tread,  to  prevent  the  hoof  from 
contra&ing  a  bad  fhape. 

“  1°  order,  therefore,  to  give  fome  general  idea  of 
what  may  be  thought  moft  necefTary  in  this  matter,  I 
‘hall  endeavour  to  deferibe  that  form  of  fhoe  and  me¬ 
thod  of  treating  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  which  from  expe¬ 
rience  I  have  found  moil  beneficial. 
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,  r  ,  4  - . —  ft  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a 

horie  s  flioe  ought  by  no  means  to  reft  upon  the  foie* 
otherwife  it  will  occafion  lamenefs  ;  therefore  it  mufl 
reft  entirely  on  the  ernft  :  and,  in  order  that  we  may 
imitate  the  natural  tread  of  the  foot,  the  fhoe  muft  be 
made  fiat  (if  the  height  of  the  foie  does  not  forbid 
u)  ;  it  muft  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  all  around  the 
outfide  of  the  rim  (a)  ;  and  on  that  part  of  it  which 
is  to  be  placed  immediately  next  the  foot,  a  narrow 
rim  cr  margin  is  to  be  formed,  not  exceeding  the 
breadth  of  the  cruft  upon  which  it  is  to  reft,  with  the 
nail-holes  placed  exa&ly  in  the  middle  ;  and  from  this 
narrow  rim  the  fhoe  is  to  be  made  gradually  thinner 
towards  its  inner  edge.  See  fig.  5. 

“  The  breadth  of  the  fhoe  is”to  be  regulated  by  the 
fize  of  the  foot,  and  the  work  to  which  the  horfe  is 
accuftomed  :  but,  in  general,  it  ihould  be  made  rather 
broad  at  the  toe,  and  narrow  towards  the  extremitv  of 
each  heel,  in  order  to  let  the  frog  reft  with  freedom 
upon  the  ground.  The  neceffity  of  this  has  been  al- 
ready  fhown. 

The  fhoe  being  thus  formed  and  fhaped  like  the 
foot,  the  furface  of  the  cruft  is  to  be  made  fmooth, 
and  the  fhoe  fixed  on  with  eight  or  at  moft  ten  nails, 
the  heads  of  which  fhould  be  funk  into  the  holes,  fo 
as  to  be  equal  with  the  furface  of  the  fhoe.  The 
foie,  frog,  and  bars,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  fhould 
never  be  pared,  farther  than  taking  off  what  is  ragged 
from  the  frog,  and  any.  excrefcences  or  inequalities 
from  the  foie.  And  it  is  very  properly  remarked  by 
Mr  Ofmer,  <  That  the  fhoe  fhould  be  made  fo  as  to 
Hand  a  little,  wider  at  the  extremity  of  each  heel 
than  the  foot  itfelf :  otherwife,  as  the  foot  grows  in 
length,  the  heel  of  the  flioe  in  a  fhort  time  gets  with¬ 
in  the  heel  of  the  horfe  ;  which  preffure  often  breaks 
the  cruft,  and  produces  a  temporary  lamenefs,  perhaps 
a  corn.’  r 

This  method  of  fhoeing  horfes  I  have  followed 
long  before  Mr  Ofmer's  treatife  on  that  fubje&  was 
publifhed  ;  and  for  thefe  feveral  years  paft  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  introduce  it  into  pra&ice. 

.  “  But  fo  much  are  farriers,  grooms,  See.  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  common  method  of  fhoeing  and  paring 
out  the  feet,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  even  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  a  proper  trial  of -it. 

“  'They  cannot  be  fatisfied  unlefs  the  frog  be  finely 
fhaped,  the  foie  pared,  and  the  bars  cut  out,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  heels  appear  wide  (b).  This  prac¬ 
tice  gives  them  a  fhow  of  widenefs  for  the  time;  yet 
that,  together  with  the  concave  form  of  the  fhoe,  for¬ 
wards  the  contra&ion  of  the  heels,  which,  when  con¬ 
firmed,  renders  the  animal  lame  for  life. 

“  In  this  flat  form  of  flioe,  its  thickeft  part  is  upon 
the  outfide  of  the  rim,  where  it  is  moft  expofed  to  be 
worn;  and  being  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its 
inner  edge,  it  is  therefore  much  lighter  than  the  com¬ 
mon  concave  Thoe  :  yet  it  will  laft  equally  as  long,  and 
with  more  advantage  to  the  hoof ;  and  as  the  frog  or 
heel  is  allowed  to  reft  upon  the  ground,  the  foot  en¬ 
joys  the  fame  points  of  fupport  as  in  its  natural  ftate. 

It  mufl  therefore  be  much  eafier  for  the  'horfe  in  hie 
Y  way 


(a)  For  a  draught-horfe  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  larger  in  proportion  for  a  faddle-horfe. 

(b)  Wide  open  heels  are  looked  upon  as  a  mark  cf  a  found  good  hoof. 
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way  of  going,  and  be  a  means  of  making  him  furer- 
footed.  It  is  likewife  evident,  that,  from  this  fhoe, 
the  hoof  cannot  acquire  any  bad  form  ;  when,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  receives  every  advantage  that  poffibly 
could  be  expelled  from  fhoeing.  In  this  refpect  it 
may  very  properly  be  faid,  that  we  make  the  fhoe  to 
the  foot,  and  not  the  foot  to  the  fhoe,  as  is  but  too 
much  the  cafe  in  the  concave  fhoes,  where  the  foot 
very  much  refembles  that  of  a  cat’s  fixed  into  a  wal¬ 
nut-  fhell. 

u  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  hoofs  of  young 
horfes,  before  they  are  fhoed,  for  the  mod  part  are 
•  wide  and  open  at  the  heels,  and  that  the  cruft  is  fuffi- 
ciently  thick  and  ftrong  to  admit  of  the  nails  being  fix¬ 
ed  very  near  the  extremities  of  each.  But,  as  I  have 
formerly  remarked,  from  the  conftant  ufe  of  concave 
fhoes,  the  cruft  of  this  part  of  the  foot  grows  thinner 
and  weaker  ;  and  when  the  nails  are  fixed  too  far 
back,  efpecially  upon  the  infide,  the  horfe  becomes 
lame  :  to  avoid  this,  they  are  placed  more  towards 
the  fore- part  of  the  hoof.  This  caufes  the  heels  of  the 
horfe  to  have  the  greater  fpring  upon  the  heels  of  the 
fhoe,  which  is  fo  very  detrimental  as  to  occafiou  lame- 
nefs  ;  whereas,  by  ufing  this  flat  form  of  fhoe,  all  thefc 
inconveniences  are  avoided;  and  if  the  hoofs  of  young 
horfes,  from  the  firft  time  that  they  were  fhoed,  were 
continued  to  be  conftantly  treated  according  to  the  me¬ 
thod  here  recommended,  the  heels  would  always  re¬ 
tain  their  natural  ftrengtli  and  fhape. 

«<  By  following  this  flat  method  of  fhoeing,  and 
manner  of  treating  the  hoofs,  feveral  horfes  now  under 
my  care,  that  were  formerly  tender- footed,  and  fre¬ 
quently  lame,  while  fhoed  with  broad  concave  fhoes, 
are  now  quite  found,  and  their  hoofs  in  as  good  condi¬ 
tion  as  when  the  fiift  fhoes  were  put  upon  them  :  In 
particular,  the  horfe  that  wore  the  broad  concave 
fhoes,  from  which  the  drawings  of  fig.  2.  and  3.  were 
taken,  now  goes  perfe&ly  found  in  the  open  narrow 
kind  of  ihoes,  as  reprefented  fig.  4.  5. 

“  If  farriers  confidered  attentively  the  defign  of 
fhoeing  horfes,  and  would  take  pains  to  make  them- 
felves  acquainted  with  the  anatomical  ftru&ure  of  the 
foot,  they  would  then  be  convinced,  that  this  method 
cf  treating  the  hoofs,  and  this  form  of  fhoe  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  which  is  fo  generally  pra&ifed. 

“  It  has  been  alleged,  that  in  this  form  of  fhoe 
horfes  do  not  go  fo  well  as  in  that  commonly  ufed. 
This  obje&ion  will  eafily  be  laid  afide,  by  attending 
.to  the  following  particulars.  There  are  but  few  prac¬ 
titioners  that  ean  or  will  endeavour  to  make  this  fort 
of  fhoe  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  iron,  in  forming  it, 
does  not  fo  eafily  turn  into  the  circular  fhape  necef- 
fary  as  in  the  common  fhoe  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
principal  reafon  why  farriers  object  to  it,  efpecially 
where  they  work  much  by  the  piece.  And  as  many 
horfes  that  are  commonly  fhoed  with  concave  fhoes 
have  their  foies  confiderably  higher  than  the  cruft,  if 
the  fhoe  is  not  properly  formed,  or  if  it  is  made  too 
flat,  it  muft  unavoidably  reft  upon  the  foie,  and  occa- 
fion  lamenefs. 

“  The  practice  of  paring  the  foie  and  frog  is  alfo  fo 
prevalent,  and  thought  fo  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  it 
is  indilcriminately  pra&ifed,  even  to  excefs,^  on  all 
kinds  of  feet  :  And  while  this  method  continues  to 
be  followed,  it  cannot  be  expe&ed  that  horfes  can  go 
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upon  hard  ground  (on  this  open  fhoe)  with  that  free-  Shoeing. 
dom  they  would  do  if  their  foies  and  frogs  were  allow-  r  Y  ^ 
ed  to  remain  in  their  full  natural  ftrengtli. 

“  Experience  teaches  us,  that,  in  very  tliin-foled 
{hoes,  we  feel  an  acute  pain  from  every  fharp-pointed 
ftone  we  happen  to  tread  upon.  Horfes  are  fenfible 
of  the  fame  thing  in  their  feet,  when  their  foies,  See . 
are  pared  too  thin.  Henee  they  who  are  prejudiced 
againft  this  method,  without  ever  refle&ing  upon  the 
thin  ft  ate  of  the  foie,  &c.  are  apt  to  condemn  it,  and 
draw  their  conclufions  more  from  outward  appearances 
than  from  any  reafoningor  knowledge  of  the  ftrudhire 
of  the  parts.  From  a  due  attention  likewife  to  the 
ftru&ure  of  a  horfe’s  foot  in  a  natural  ftate,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  paring  away  the  foie,  frog,  &e. 
muft  be  hurtful,  and  in  reality  is  deftroying  that  fub- 
ftance  provided  by  nature  for  the  defence  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  foot:  From  fuck  practice  it  muft 
be  more  liable  to  accidents  from  hard  bodies,  fuch  as 
fharp  ftones,  nails,  glafs,  See.  From  this  confideration 
we  will  likewife  find,  that  a  narrow  piece  of  iron  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  foot,  is  the  only 
thing  neceffary  to  protect  the  cruft  from  breaking  or 
wearing  away  ;  the  foie,  &c.  requiring  no  defence  if 
never  pared. 

“  There  is  one  obfervation  I  would  farther  make, 
which  is,  that  the  fhoe  fhould  be  made  of  good  iron, 
well  worked,  or  what  fmiths  call  hammer  -hardened^ 
that  is,  beat  all  over  lightly  with  a  hammer  when  al- 
moft  cold.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  farriers  ufe 
this  practice  greatly,  infomuch  that  many  people,  who 
have  feen  them  at  work,  have  reported  that  they  form 
their  horfes  fhoes  without  heating  them  in  the  fire  as 
we  do.  It  is  well  known,  that  heating  of  iron  till  it 
is  red  foftens  it  greatly  ;  and  when  fhoes  thus  foftened 
are  put  upon  horfes  feet,  they  wear  away  like  lead. 

But  when  the  fhoes  are  well  hammered,  the  iron  be¬ 
comes  more  compaft,  firm,  and  hard ;  fo  that  a  well- 
hammered  fhoe,  though  made  confiderably  lighter,  yet 
will  laft  as  long  as  one  that  is  made  heavier  ;  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  which  is  obvious,  as  the  horfeAwill  move  hia 
feet  with  more  activity,  and  be  in  lefs  danger  of  cut¬ 
ting  his  legs. 

“  The  common  concave  fhoes  are  very  faulty  in 
this  refpe£l  ;  for,  in  fitting  or  fhaping  them  to  the 
foot,  they  require  to  be  frequently  heated,  in  order 
to  make  them  bend  to  the  unequal  furface  which  the 
hoof  acquires  from  the  conftant  ufe  of  thefe  fhoes  : 
they  thereby  become  foft ;  and  to  attempt  to  harden 
them  by  beating  or  hammering  when  they  are  fhaped 
to  the  foot  would  undo  the  whole.  But  flat  fhoes, 
by  making  them,  when  heated,  a  little  narrower  than 
the  foot,  will,  by  means  of  hammering,  become  wi¬ 
der,  and  acquire  a  degree  of  elafticity  and  firmnefs 
which  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould  have,  but  impoffible 
to  be  given  them  by  any  other  means  whetever  ;  fo 
that  any  farrier,  from  pra&ice,  will  foou  be  able  to 
judge,  from  the  quality  of  the  iron,  how  much  a  fhoe,  „ 
in  fitting  it  to  the  circumference  of  the  hoof,  will 
ftretch  by  hammering  when  it  is  alnioft  cold ;  this  o- 
peration,  in  fitting  flat  fhoes,  will  be  the  lefs  difficult, 
efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that  as  there  are  no  ine¬ 
qualities  on  the  furface  of  the  hoof  (or  at  leaft  ought 
not  to  be)  which  require  to  be  bended  thereto,  fhoes 
of  this  kind  only  require  to  be  made  fmooth  and  flat  5 

hence 
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Shoeing.  hence  they  will  prefs  equally  upon  the  circumference 
u— v*— or  cruft  of  the  hoof,  which  is  the  natural  tread  of  a 
Jiorfe.” 

When  the  roads,  See.  are  covered  with  ice,  it  be¬ 
comes  neceffary  to  have  the  heels  of  the  fhoes  turned 
up,  and  frequently  fkarpened,  in  order  to  prevent  hor- 
fes  from  Dipping  and  falling.  As  this  cannot  be  done 
without  the  frequent  moving  of  the  fhoes,  which  breaks 
and  deftroys  the  cruft  of  the  hoofs  where  the  nails  are 
i  drove,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  recommended  to  thofe  who 
are  willing  to  be  at  the  expence,  to  have  fteel  points 
ferewed  into  the  heels  or  quarters  of  each  flioe,  which 
might  be  taken  out  and  put  in  occafionally. 

The  method  of  doing  this  properly,  as  dire&ed  by 
Mr  Clark,  is  firft  to  have  the  fhoes  fitted  to  the  fhape 
of  the  hoof,  then  to  make  a  fmall  round  hole  in  the 
extremity  of  each  heel,  or  in  the  quarters,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  more,  in  proportion 
to  the  breadth  and  fize  of  the  flioe  ;  in  each  of  thefe 
holes  a  ferew  is  to  be  made  ;  the  fteel  points  are  like- 
wife  to  have  a  ferew  on  them,  exadlly  fitted  to  that  in 
the  fhoes.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  ferew  on  the 
points  is  no  longer,  when  they  are  ferewed  into  the 
fhoe,  than  the  thicknefs  of  the  latter.  The  fteel  points 
are  to  bq  made  (harp  ;  they  may  cither  be  made  fquare, 
triangular,  or  chiffel  pointed,  as  may  be  moft  agree¬ 
able  ;  the  height  of  the  point  above  the  fhoe  fhould 
not  exceed  half  an  inch  for  a  faddle  horfe  ;  they  may 
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be  made  higher  for  a  draught  horfe.  The  key  nr  handle 
that  is  neceffary  to  ferew  them  in  and  out  occafionally, 
is  made  in  the  fhape  of  the  capital  letter  T,  and  of  a 
fufficient  fize  and  ftrength  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
handle,  a  focket  or  cavity  muft  be  made,  properly  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  fhape  of  the  fteel  point,  and  fo  deep  as 
to  receive  the  whole  head  of  the  point  that  is  above  the 
flioe.  In  order  to  prevent  the  ferew  from  breaking  at 
the  neck,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  it  of  a  gradual 
taper ;  the  fame  is  like  wife  to  be  obferved  of  the  fe¬ 
male  ferew  that  receives  it,  that  is,  the  hole  muft  be 
wider  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flioe  than  the  under 
part ;  the  fharp  points  may  be  tempered  or  hardened* 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  growing  too  foon  blunt; 
but  when  they  become  blunt,  they  may  be  ftnrpened 
as  at  firft.  Thefe  points  fhould  be  unferewed  when  the 
horfe  is  put  into  the  liable,  as  the  ftones  will  do  them 
more  injury  in  a  few  minutes  than  a  days  riding  on  ice. 
A  draught  horfe  fhould  have  one  point  on  each  fhoe, 
as  that  gives  them  firmer  footing  in  drawing  on  iee  ; 
but  for  a  faddle  horfe,  when  they  are  put  there,  they 
are  apt  to  make  him  trip  and  ftumble. 

When  the  fhoes  are  provided  with  thefe  points,  a 
horfe  will  travel  on  ice  with  the  greateft  fecurity  and 
fteadinefs,  much  more  fo  than  on  caufeway  or  turnpike 
roads,  as  the  weight  of  the  horfe  preffes  them  down 
in  the  ice  at  every  ftep  lie  makes. 


FAS 


FARTHING,  a  (mall  Englifh  copper  coin,  a- 
mounting  to  one-fourth  of  a  penny.  It  was  anciently 
called  fourthlng ,  as  being  the  fourth  of  the  integer  or 
penny. 

Farthing  of  Gold ,  a  coin  ufed  in  ancient  times, 
containing  in  value  the  fourth  part  of  a  noble,  or  2od. 
Diver.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  ftat.  9  Hen.  V.  cap.  7. 
whert  it  is  enabled,  that  there  (hall  be  good  and 
juft  weight  of  the  noble,  half- noble,  and  farthing  of 
gold. 

Farthing  of  Land  feems  to  differ  from  fardjng - 
deal.  For  in  a  furvey-book  of  the  manor  of  Well- 
Id  apton  in  Devonlhire,  there  is  an  entry  thus  :  A.  B. 
holds  fix  farthings  of  land  at  1  2 6 1.  per  ann.  So  that 
the  farthing  of  land  muft  have  been  a  confiderable 
quantity,  far  more  than  a  rood. 

FASCES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  axes  tied  up  toge¬ 
ther  with  rods,  or  ftaves,  and  borne  before  the  Roman 
magiftrates  as  a  badge  of  their  office  and  authority. 

According  to  Florus,  the  ufe  of  the  fafees  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  elder  Tarquin  the  fifth  king  of  Rome; 
and  were  then  the  mark  of  the  fovereign  dignity.  In 
after- times  they  were  borne  before  the  confuls,  but  by 
turns  only,  each  his  day;  they  had  each  of  them  12, 
borne  by  as  many  lidlors.  Thefe  fafees  confided  of 
branches  of  elm  ;  having  in  the  middle  a  fecuris  or  axe, 
the  head  of  which  flood  out  beyond  the  reft.  Publi- 
cola  took  the  axe  out  of  the  fafees,  as  Plutarch  affures 
us,  to  remove  from  the  people  all  occafion  of  terror. 
After  the  confuls,  the  preters  affumed  the  fafees.  In 
the  government  of  the  decemvirs,  it  was  the  pra&ice  at 
firlllfor  only  one  of  them  to  have  the  fafees.  After- 
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wards  each  of  them  had  twelve,  after  the  manner  of  Fafcets, 
the  kings.  Fafciae.  ^ 

When  the  magiftrates  who  by  right  had  the  axes  ' 
carried  before  them,  had  a  mind  to  fiiow  fome  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  people,  or  fome  perfon  of  lingular  me¬ 
rit,  they  either  fent  away  the  lidlors,  or  commanded 
them  to  lower  the  fafees  before  them,  which  was  called 
fubmittere  fafees .  Many  inftances  of  this  occur  in  Ro¬ 
man  hillory. 

FASCETS,  in  the  art  of  making  glafs,  are  the 
irons  thruft  into  the  mouths  of  bottles,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vey  them  to  the  annealing  tower. 

FASCIA,  in  antiquity,  a  thin  fafh  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  women  wrapped  round  their  bodies,  next  to  the  ■ 

Dcin,  in  order  to  make  them  llender.  Something  of 
this  fort  feems  alfo  to  have  been  in  ufe  amongft  the 
Grecian  ladies,  if  we  can  depend  upon  th,e  reprefenta- 
tion  given  by  Terence,  Eun.  A 61.  2.  Sc.  4. 

Haud Jimilis  ejl  wrgimim  ncjlrarum ,  quas  matres  Jludent 
Demijfis  bumeris  ejfe — vinfto  corpora,  ut  graciles fiunt . 

Fascia,  in  arcliitedlure,  fignifies  any  flat  member 
having  a  confiderable  breadth  and  but  a  fmall  projec- 
ture,  as  the  band  t>f  an  architrave,  larmier,  Sic.  In 
brick-buildings,  the  juttings  out  of  the  bricks  beyond  * 
the  windows  in  the  fcveral  flories  except  the  higheft 
are  called  fafeias ,  or  fafc’ue . 

Fascia  Lata ,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg,  call¬ 
ed  alfo  femi-membranofus.  See  Anatomy,  Fable  of  the 
Mufcles . 

Fasciae,  in  aftronomy,  the  belts  feen  on  the  difle 
of  the  fuperior  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  See 
Astronomy  pajfun. 
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Fafciaiis 


Faflfion- 

'pieces. 


FA'SCIALIS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  thigh,  called  fartorius .  See  Anatomy,  Table  of 
the  Mufcles . 

FASCINATION  (from  the  Greek  /Wx*m<v,  to 
fafcinaie  or  bewitch),  a  fort  of  witchcraft  fuppofcd  to 
operate  either  by  the  eye  or  the  tongue. 

Ancient  writers  diftinguilh  two  forts  of  fafcination, 
one  performed  by  looking,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  eye. 
Such  is  that  fpoken  of  by  Virgil  in  his  third  eclogue  : 


Kefcio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fafcinat  agnos. 


The  fecond  by  words,  and  efpecially  malignant  praifes. 
Such  is  that  mentioned  by  the  fame  poet  in  his  feventh 
eclogue  : 


Aut,  ft  ultra  placilum  laudarit ,  baccare  frontcm 
Cingite,  ne  vati  neceat  mala  lingua  future 

Horace  touches  on  both  kinds  in  his  firft  book  of 
epidles : 


A Ton  flic  oblique  oculo  men  com  mad  a  quifquam 
Limat ,  non  odio  obfcuro ,  morfuque  vcnenut. 


FASCINES,  in  fortification,  faggotsof  fmallwood, 
of  about  a  foot  diameter,  and  fix  feet  long,  bound  in, 
the  middle,  and  at  both  ends.  They  are  ufed  in  raifing 
batteries,  making  chandeliers,  in  filling  up  the  moat 
to  facilitate  the  pafifage  to  the  wall,  in  binding  the  ram¬ 
parts  where  the  earth  is  bad,  and  in  making  parapets 
of  trenches  to  fcreen  the  men.  Some  of  them  are  dip¬ 
ped  rn  melted  pitch  or  tar;  and,  being  fet  on  fire,  ferve 
to  burn  the  enemy’s  lodgments  or  other  works. 

In  the  corrupt  Latin  they  ufe  fafeenina ,  fafeennia , 
and  fafeinata ,  &c.  to  fignify  the  pales,  fafeines,  &c. 
ufed  to  inclofe  the  ancient  caftles,  &c. 

FASCIOLA,  in  zoology,  the  Fluke  or  Gourd 
Worm:  A  genus  of  infers  of  the  order  of  vermes  intef- 
Plate CXC.  tina;  of  which  the  chara&ers  are  thefe  :  The  body  is 
flattifh,  and  has  a  vent  hole  at  the  extremity  and  on  the 
belly.  There  are  feveral  fpecies.  1  .The  hepatica,  or  liver  - 
fluke,  grows  to  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  though 
it  is  more  ufually  met  with  not  half  that  fize  ;  and  its 
breadth  is  nearly  equal  to  two  thirds  of  its  length  :  it 
is  flattifh,  but  fomevvhat  rounded  on  the  back,  and  has 
about  eight  deep  longitudinal  furrows  in  two  feries; 
its  {kin  is  foft  and  whitifh,  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  The 
hinder  part  is  rounded,  the  fore  part  is  furnifhed  with 
3  large  mouth ;  it  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  feed 
of  (he  common  gourd,  whence  it  has  acquired  the  name 
of  the  goM'd  worm .  It  is  found  in  frefh  waters,  in 
ditches,  at  the  roots  of  ftones,  fometimes  in  the  in- 
teftines,  and  often  in  the  fub fiance  of  the  other  vifeera 
in  quadrupeds.  It  often  infefts  the  liver  of  ffieep,  and 
on  that  account  is  called  hepatica .  Bags  with  fait  in 
them  ffiould  be  placed  in  the  fold  that  the  ffieep  might 
ljck  them,  which  is  the  only  remedy.  2.  The  Intefti- 
nalis,  or  Inteflinal  Fluke,  is  of  a  long  {lender  form,  if 
extended ;  when  contra&ed,  of  a  fuboval  form.  In¬ 
hibits  the  inteftines  of  frefh-water  fiffi  ;  often  found  in 
breams.  3.  The  barbata,  is  white,  with  tranfverfe 
papillae  in  the  mouth.  It  is  of  an  oblong  ffiape,  and 
about*  the  fize  of  a  cucumber- feed.  It  is  found  in*  the 
inteftines  of  the  fepia  lotigdv 

FASHION- pieces,  in  the  fea-language,  the  aftmoft 
or  hindmoft  timbers1  of  a  fhip,  which  terminate  the 
breadth,  and  form  the  ffiape  of  the  ftern.  They  are 
united  to  the  ftem-pod,  and  to  the  extremity  of  the 


wing-tranfom,  by  a  rabbit,  and  a  number  of  ftrong  nails*  Faff, 
or  fpikes  driven  from  without.  y— ■ 

FAST,  in  general,  denotes  the  abflinence  from 
food,  (fee  Fasting);  but  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
fnch  abdiuence  on  a  religious  account. 

Religious  failing  has  been  prackifed  by  moll  nations 
from  die  remote!!  antiquity.  Some  divines  even  pre¬ 
tend  its  origin  in  the  earthly  paradife,  where  our  firlt 
parents  were  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge.  But  though  this  feems  carrying  the  matter  too 
far,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Jevvilh  church  has  obferved* 
fafls  ever  fince  its  firil  inditution.  Nor  were  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  heathens,  viz.  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  . 
and  Affyrians,  without  their  falls.  The  Egyptians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  facriftced  a  cow  to  Ids,  alter 
having  prepared  themlelves  by  falling  and  prayer:  a 
cullom  which  he  likewife  aferibes  to  the  women  of  Cy** 
rene.  Porphyry  affirms,  that  the  Egyptians,  before 
their  Hated  facrifices,  always  faded  a  great  many  days, 
fometimes  for  fix  weeks  ;  and  that  the  leall  behoved  to' 
be  for  feven  days:  during  all  which  time  the  priells 
and  devotees  not  only  abtlained  from  deffi,  fiffi,  wine,- 
and  oil;  but  even  from  bread,  and  fome  kinds  of  pulfe.’ 

Thefe  aufterities  were  communicated  by  them  to  the 
Greeks,  who  obferved  their  falls  much  in  t he  fame 
manner.  The  Athenians  had  the  Eleufinian  and  Thef- 
mophorian  fads,  the  obfervation  of  which  was  very  ri¬ 
gorous,  efpecially  among  the  women,  who  fpent  one 
whole  day  fitting  on  the  ground  in  a  mournful  drefs, 
without  taking  any  nouriffiment.  In  the  ifland  of 
Crete,  the  prieds  of  Jupiter  were  obliged  to  abdain  all 
their  lives  from  fiffi,  fleffi,  and  baked  meats.  Apu- 
leius  informs  us,  that  whoever  had  a  mind  to  be  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  myderies  of  Cybele  were  obliged  to  pre¬ 
pare  themfelves  by  fading  ten  days  ;  and,  in  ffiort,  all 
the  pagan  deities,  whether  male  or  female,  required 
this  duty  of  thofe  that  defired  to  be  initiated  into  their, 
myderies,  of  their  prieds  and  priedefTes  that  gave  the 
oracles,  and  of  thofe  that  came  to  ccnfult  them. 

Among  the  heathens  fading  was  alfo  pradlifed  be¬ 
fore  fome  of  their  military  enterprifes.  Aridotle  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Lacedemonians  having  refolved  to 
fuccour  a  city  of  the  allies,  ordained  a  fall  throughout 
tile  whole  extent  of  their  dominions,  without  excepting, 
even  the  domedic  animals  :  and  this  they  did  for  two 
ends  ;  one  to  fpare  provifions  in  favour  of  the  befieged; 
the  other  to  draw  down  the  bleffing  of  heaven  upon « 
their  enterprife.  The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum,  when 
befieged  by  the  Romans,  demanded  fuccours  from  their 
neighbours  of  Rhegium,  who  immediately  commanded  , 
a  fad  thioughout  their  whole  territories.  Their  enter¬ 
prife  having  had  good  fuccefs  by  their  throwing  a  fup- 
ply  of  provifions  into  the  town,  the  Rbmans  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  raife  the  fiege;  and  the  Tarentines,  in  memory  < 
of  this  deliverance,  indituted  a  perpetual  fad. 

Falling  has  always  been  reckoned  a  particular  duty 
among  philofophers  and  religious  people,  fome  of  whom 
have  carried  their  abdinence  to  an  incredible  length. 

At  Rome  it  was  pradlifed  by  kings  and  emperors  them¬ 
felves.  Numa  Pompilius,  Julius  Csefar,  Augudus,  Vef- 
pafian,  and  others,  we  are  told,  had  their  Hated  fad- 
days  :  and  Julian  the  apodate  was  fo  exadl  in  thi'3  ob- 
fervance  as  to  outdo  the  prieds  themfelves,  and  even  the 
mod  rigid  philofophers,  The  Pythagoreans  kept  a 
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continual  lent;  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  ufe  of  fifh  to  be  equally  unlawful  with  that 
of  fletti.  Befides  their  condant  temperanee,  they  alfo 
frequently  faded  rigidly  for  a  very  long  time.  In  this 
refpeft,  however,  they  were  all  outdone  by  their  ma¬ 
tter  Pythagoras,  who  continued  his  fa  {is  for  no  lefs 
than  40  days  together.  Even  Apollonius  Tyaneus, 
one  of  his  mod  famous  difciples,  could  never  come  up 
to  him  in  the  length  of  his  falls,  though  they  greatly 
exceeded  thofe  of  the  ordinary  Pythagoreans.  The  gym- 
rtofophifts,  or  brachmans  of  the  eaft,  are  alfo  very  re¬ 
markable  for  their  fevere  fallings ;  and  the  Chinefe, 
according  to  father  le  Comte,  have  alfo  their  Hated  fads, 
with  forms  of  prayer  for  preferving  them  from  barren- 
nefs,  inundations,  earthquakes,  & c.  The  Mahometans 
too,  who  poffefs  fo  large  a  part  of  Afia,  are  very  re¬ 
markable  for  the  drift  obfervance  of  their  fads;  and  the 
cxaftnefs  of  their  dervifes  in  this  refpeft  is  extraordi¬ 
nary. 

Fading  was  often  ufed  by  the  heathens  for  fuperdi- 
tious  purpofes ;  fometimes  to  procure  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  dreams;  at  others,  to  be  an  antidote  againd 
their  pernicious  confequences.  A  piece  of  fuperdi- 
tion  prevails  to  this  day  among  the  Jews  ;  who,  though 
ex-prefsly  forbidden  to  fad  on  Sabbath-days,  think  them¬ 
felves  at  liberty  to  difpenfe  with  this  duty  when  they 
happen  to  have  frightful  and  unlucky  dreams  the  night 
preceding,  that  threatened  them  with  great  misfor¬ 
tunes.  On  thefe  occalious  they  obferve  a  formal  fad 
the  whole  day  ;  and  at  night  the  patient,  having  in¬ 
vited  three  of  his  friends,  addreffes  liimfelf  to  them  fe- 
verr  times  in  a  very  folemn  manner,  faying,  “  May 
the  dream  I  have  had  prove  a  lucky  one  ! ”  And  his 
friends  anfwer  as  many  times,  u  Amen,  may  it  be 
lucky,  and  God  make  it  fo  !”  After  which,  in  order 
to  encourage  him,  they  conclude  the  ceremony  with 
thefe  words  of  Ecelefiaftbs,  “  Go  eat  thy  bread  with 
joy 5”  and  then  fet  themfelves  down  to  table.  They 
have  alfo  added  feveral  fads  not  commanded  in  the  law 
of  Mofes,  paiticularly  three,  in  memory  of  fore  di- 
tt redes  their  nation  has  differed  at  different  times. 
The  abdinence  of  the  ancient  Jews  commonly  lad¬ 
ed  27  or  28  hours  at  a  time;  beginning  before  fun- 
fet,  and'  not  ending  till  fome  hours  after  funfet  next 
day.  On  thele  days  they  were  obliged  to  wear 
white  robes  in  token  of  grief  and  repentance  ;  to  co 
ver  themfelves  with  faekcloth,  or  their  word  clothes  : 
to  lie  on  alhes;  to  fprinkle  them  on  their  head,  &c. 
Some  fpent  the  whole  night  and  day  following  in  the 
temple  or  fynagogue,  in  prayers  and  other  devotions, 
barefooted,  with  a  fcourge  in  their  hands,  of  which 
they  Fometimes  made  a' good  ufe  in  order  to  raife  their 
zeal.  Ladly,  in  order  to  complete  their  abdinence, 
at  night  they  were  to  eat  nothing  but  a  little  bread 
dipped  in  water,  with  fome  fait  for  feafoning  ;  except' 
they  chofe  to  add  to  their  repad  fome  bitter  herbs  and 
pulfe* 

The  ancients,  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  had  alfo  their 
fads  for  purifying  the  body,  particularly  the  prieds 
and  fuch  as  were  any  wayr  employed  at  the  altars;  for 
uffien  nofturnal  diforders  happened  to  thefe,  it  was  un¬ 
lawful  for  them  to  approach  all  the  next  day,  which1 
they  were  bound  to  employ  in  purifying  themfelves. 
On  this  account,  at  great  fedivals,  where  their  ntinidry 
could  not  be  difpenfed  with,  it' was  ufual  for  them,  on 


the  eve  thereof,  not  only  to  fad,  but  alfo  to  abdain  Fafter- 
tt  om  deep,  for  the  greater  certainty".  For  this  purpofe 

the  high-pried  had  under-officers  to  wake  him,  if  over- _ 

taken  with  deep ;  againd  which  other  prefer vatives 
were  alfo  made  ufe  of. 

FASTERMANS,  or  Fasting-men,  q.  d.  homines 
hahenlesy  was  ufed  in  our  ancient  cudoms  for  men  iri 
repute  and  fubdance  ;  or  rather  for  pledges,  fureties, 
or  bondfmen,  who,  according  to  the  Saxon  polity, 
were  fad  bound  to  anfwer  for  one  another’s  peaceable 
behaviour. 

FASTI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  kalendar  wherein 
were  expreffed  the  feveral  days  of  the  year,  with  their 
feads,  games,  and  other  ceremonies. 

There  were  two  forts  of  fadi,  the  greater  and  lefs ; 
the  fomer  being  didinguifhed  by  the  appellation  fajli 
magi/i rales  9  and  the  latter  by  that  of  fajli  kalendares . 

1 .  The  Fajli  Kalendares ,  which  were  what  was  proper* 
ly  and  primarily  called  fajliy  are  defined  by  Fedus  Pom- 
peius  to  be  books  containing  a  defeription  of  the 
whole  year  :  i.  e.  Ephemerides,  or  diaries,  didinguifh- 
ing  the  fevepal  kinds  of  days,  fejliy  profejli ;  fajli t 
nefajliy  8c c.  The  author  hereof  was  Numa,  who  com¬ 
mitted  the  care  and  direftion  of  the  fadi  to  the  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  whom  the  people  ufed  to  go  and  confult 
on  every  occafion.  This  cuftom  held  till  the  year  of 
Rome  450,  when  C.  Flavius,  fecretary  to  the  ponti- 
fices,  expofed  in  the  forum  a  lid  of  all  the  days  where¬ 
on  it  was  lawful  to  work ;  which  was  fo  acceptable  t<$ 
the  people,  that  they  made  him  curule  sedile. 

Thefe  leffer  fadi,  or  fadi  calendares^  were  of  two 
kinds,  urhani  and  rujlici . 

The  fajli  urlaniy  or  fadi  of  the  city,  were  thofe 
which  obtained  or  were  obferved  in  the  city.  Some 
will  have  them  thus  called  becaufe  they  were  expofed 
publicly  in  divers  parts  of  the  city  ;  though,  by  the 
various  inferiptions  or  gravings  thereof  on  antique 
dones,  one  would  imagine  that  private  perfons  had 
them  likewife  in  their  houfes.  Ovid  undertook  to 
illudrate  thefe  fadi  urbani,  and  comment  on  them, 
in  his  Libri  Fadorum,  whereof  we  have  the  fix  firfF* 
books  dill  remaining  ;  the  fix  lad,  if  ever  they  were  writ¬ 
ten,  being  lod. 

In  the  fajli  rujlici y  or  country  fadi,  were  expreffed 
the  feveral  days,  feads,  8c c.  to  be  obferved  by  the 
country  people  :  for  as  thefe  were  taken  up  in  tilling 
the  ground,  fewer  feads,  facrifices,  ceremonies,  and 
holidays,  were  enjoined  them  than  the  inhabitants  of ' 
cities ;  and  they  had  alfo  fome  peculiar  ones  not  ob¬ 
ferved  at  Rome.  Thefe  ruftic  fadi  contained  little 
more  than  the  ceremonies  of  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides ;  the  fairs,  figns  of  the  zodiac,  increafe  and  de- 
creafe  of  the  days,  the  tutelary  gods  of  each  month, 
and  certain  direftions  for  rural  works  to  be  performed 
each  month. 

2.  In  the  greater  fadi,  or  Fajli  Mcegijlralesy  were 
expreffed  the  feveral  feads,  with  every  thing  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  gods,  religion,*  and  the  magidrates ;  the 
emperors,  their  birth-days,  offices,  days  confecrated  to 
them,  and  feads  and  ceremonies  edabliihed  in  their 
honour,  or  for  their  profperity,  fee.  With  a  number^ 
of  fuch  circumdances  did  flattery  at  length  fwell  the 
fadi;  when  they  became  denominated  Magni  to  didin- 
guifh  them  from  the  bare  kalendar,  or  fadi  kalendares, . 

Fasti  was-alfea  chronicle  or  regider  of  time,  where- 
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in  the  feveral  years  were  denoted  by  therefpedllve  con- 
fids,  with  the  principal  events  that  happened  during 
their  confulates  ;  thefe  were  called  alio  fcifli  confulares , 
or  confular  fajli. 

Fasti,  or  Dies  Fajli,  alfo  denoted  court-days.  The 
word  fajli  fajlorum ,  is  formed  of  the  verb  fari,  “  to 
(peak,”  becaufe  during  thofe  days  the  courts  were 
opened,  caufes  might  be  heard,  and  the  praetor  was 
allowed  fari ,  to  pronounce  the  three  words,  do ,  dico , 
addico :  The  other  days  wherein  this  was  prohibited 
were  called  nefajli:  thus  Ovid, 

Jile  vefafhts  erit ,  per  quern  tria  i verba  Jtlentur  : 

Fajlus  erit ,  per  quern  tege  licebit  agi. 

Thefe  dies  fajli  were  noted  in  the  kalender  by  the  letter 
F:  but  obferve,  that  there  were  fome  days  ex  parte fajli , 
partly  fajli,  partly  nefajli  ;  i.  e.  juftice  might  be  dillri- 
biited  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  arid  not  at  others. 
Thefe  days  were  called  intercifi ,  and  were  marked  in 
the  kalendar  thus  ;  F .  P.  faftos  primo ,  where  juftice 
might  be  demanded  during  the  firft  part  of  that  day. 

FASTING,  the  abftaining  from  food.  See  Fast. 

Many  wonderful  ftories  have  been  told  of  extraor  i- 
nary  falling;  great  numbers  of  which  undoubtedly 
muft  be  falfe.  Others,  however,  we  have  on  very  good 
authority,  of  which  fome  are  mentioned  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Abstinence.  Another  we  have  in  the 

Fasting  Woman .  A  full  account  of  this  very  un¬ 
common  cafe  is  given  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  L.XVII. 
Part  1.  the  fubftance  of  which  follows :  The  woman, 
whole  name  was  Janet  McLeod,  an  inhabitant  in  the 
parifh  of  Kincardine  in  Rofsfhire,  continued  healthy 
till  fhe  was  15  years  of  age,  when  fhe  had  a  pretty  fevere 
epileptic  fit ;  after  this  fhe  had  an  interval  of  health  for 
four  years,  and  then  another  epileptic  fit  which  conti¬ 
nued  a  whole  day  and  a  night,  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  the  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  continued 
with  violence  feveial  weeks,  and  from  which  fhe  did 
not  perfectly  recover  for  fome  months.  At  this 
time  lire  loft  the  ufe  of  her  eye-lids ;  fo  that  fhe  was 
under  a  neceffity  of  keeping  them  open  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  one  hand,  whenever  fhe  wanted  to  look  about 
her.  In  other  relpedls  fhe  continued  in  pretty  good 
health  ;  only  fhe  never  had  any  appearance  of  menfes, 
but  periodically  fpit  up  blood  in  pretty  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  flowed  from  the  nofe. 
This  difeharge  continued  feveral  years  ;  but  at  laft 
it  ceafed :  and  foon  after  file  had  a  third  epileptic  fit, 
and  after  that  a  fever  from  which  fhe  recovered  very 
(lowly.  Six  weeks  after  the  crifis,  fhe  ftole  out  of  the 
houfe  unknown  to  her  parents,  who  were  bufied  in 
their  harveft  work,  and  bound  the  fheaves  of  a  ridge 
before  fhe  was  obferved.  In  the  evening  fhe  took  to 
her  bed,  complaining  much  of  her  heart  (moft  proba¬ 
bly  her  Jlomach ,  according  to  the  phrafeology  of  that 
country  )  and  her  head.  From  that  time  fhe  never  rofe 
for  five  years,  but  was  occafionaily  lifted  out  of  bed. 
She  feldom  fpoke  a  word,  and  took  fo  little  food  that 
it  feemed  fcarce  fufficient  to  fupport  a  fucking  infant. 
Even  this  fmall  quantity  was  taken  by  compulfion;  and 
at  laft,  about  Whitfunday  1763,  fhe  totally  refufed 
every  kind  of  food  or  drink.  Her  jaw  now7  became  fo 
fall  locked,  that  it  was  with  the  greateft  difficulty  her 
father  was  able  to  open  her  teeth  a  little,  in  order  to 
admit  a  fmall  quantity  of  gruel  or  whey  ;  but  of  this 
fo  much  generally  run  out  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
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that  they  could  not  be  fenfible  any  had  been  (wallow¬ 
ed.  About  this  time  they  got  fome  water  from  a  no-1 
ted  medicinal  fpring  in  Brae-Mar,  fome  of  which  they 
attempted  to  make  her  fwallow,  but  without  effedt. 
They  continued  their  trials,  however,  for  three  morn¬ 
ings;  rubbing  her  throat  with  the  water,  w7hich  run 
out  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  On  the  third  morn¬ 
ing  during  the  operation,  fhe  cried  out,  “  Give  me 
more  water  and  fwallowed  w7ith  eafe  all  that  re¬ 
mained  in  the  bottle.  She  fpoke  no  more  intelligibly 
fora  year;  though  fhe  continued  to  mutter  fome  w7ord$, 
which  her  parents  only  underftood,  for  14  days.  She 
continued  to  reject  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink  till 
July  T765.  At  this  time  her  filler  thought,  by  fome 
ligns  llie  made,  that  fhe  wanted  her  jaws  opened;  and 
this  being  done,  not  without  violence,  Ike  called  in¬ 
telligibly  for  a  drink,  and  drank  with  eafe  about  an 
Englifn  pint  of  water.  Her  father  then  alked  her  why 
fhe  would  not  make  fome  figns  when  fhe  w7anted  a 
drink?  to  which  fhe  anfwered,  why  fhould  fhe  when 
(lie  had  no  defire.  It  was  now  fuppofed  that  fhe  had 
regained  the  faculty  of  fpcech;  and  her  jaw7s  wrere  kept 
open  for  about  three  weeks  by  means  of  a  wedge.  But 
in  four  or  five  days  fhe  became  totally  filent,  and  the 
w7edge  was  removed  becaufe  it  made  her  lips  fore.  She 
ftill,  however,  continued  fenlible  ;  and  when  her  eye¬ 
lids  were  opened,  knevrevery  body,  as  could  be  guefted 
from  the  figns  fhe  made. 

By  continuing  their  attempts  to  force  open  her  jaws, 
two  of  the  under  foreteeth  were  driven  out ;  and  of 
this  opening  her  parents  endeavoured  to  avail  them- 
felves  by  putting  fome  thin  nourilhing  drink  into  her 
mouth ;  but  without  effedt,  as  it  always  returned  by  the 
corners.  Sometimes  they  thought  of  thrufting  a  Jittle 
dough  of  oatmeal  through  this  gap  of  the  teeth,  which 
fhe  would  retain  a  few  fcconds,  and  then  return  with 
fomething  li'ke  a  ft  raining  to  vomit,  without  one  par¬ 
ticle  going  down.  Nor  were  the  family  fenfible  of 
any  thing  like  f wallowing  for  four  years,  excepting  the 
fmall  draught  of  Brae-Mar  water  and  the  Englifti  pint 
of  common  water.  For  the  laft  three  years  Ihe  had  not 
any  evacuation  by  ftool  or  urine,  except  that  once  or 
twice  a-week  fhe  paffed  a  few  drops  of  urine,  about  as 
much,  to  ufe  the  exprefiion  of  her  parents,  as  would 
wet  the  furface  of  a  halfpenny.  In  this  lituation  file 
was  vifited  by  Dr  Mackenzie,  who  communicated  the 
account  of  her  cafe  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  found 
her  not  at  all  emaciated  ;  her  knees  were  bent  and  the 
hamftrings  tight,  fo  that  her  heels  alraoft  touched  her 
buttocks.  She  flept  much,  and  was  very  quiet  :  but 
when  awake,  kept  a  conftant  whimpering  like  a  new¬ 
born  weakly  infant.  She  never  could  remain  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  her  back,  but  always  fell  to  one  fide  or  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  her  clifn  was  clapped  clofe  to  her  breaft,  nor 
could  it  by  any  force  be  moved  backwards. 

The  dodlor  paid  his  firft  vifit  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober;  and  five  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  Odlober  1772, 
was  induced  to  pay  her  a  fecond  vifit,  by  hearing  that  * 
fiie  was  recovering,  and  had  begun  to  eat  and  drink. 
The  account  given  him  was  moft  extraordinary.  Her 
parents  one  day  returning  from  their  country -labours 
(having  left  their  daughter  fixed  to  her  bed  as  ufual), 
were  greatly  furprifed  to  find  her  fitting  upon  her  hams, 
on  the  fide  of  the  houfe  oppofite  to  her  bed-place,  fpin- 
ning  with  her  mother’s  diftaff.  All  the  food  fhe  took 
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yafling,  at  that  time  was  only  to  crumble  a  little  oat  or  barley 
— ^  cake  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  as  if  to  feed  a  chicken. 

^  She  put  little  crumbs  of  this  into  the  gap  of  her  teeth  ; 
rolled  them  about  for  fome  time  in  her  mouth  ;  and 
then  fucked  out  of  the  palm  of  her  hand  a  little  water, 

‘  whey,  or  milk;  and  this  only  once  or  twice a-day,  and 
even  that  by  compulsion.  She  never  attempted  to 
fpeak  ;  her  jaws  were  fall  locked,  and  her  eyes  Shut. 
On  opening  her  eye-lids,  the  balls  were  found  to  be 
turned  up  under  the  edge  of  the  os  frontis;  her  coun¬ 
tenance  was  ghaftly,  her  complexion  pale,  and  her  whole 
perfon  emaciated.  She  feemed  ftnlible,  and  tradable 
in  every  thing  except  in  taking  food.  This  She  did 
with  the  utmod  reluctance,  and  even  cried  before 
fhe  yielded.  The  gr-eat  change  of  her  looks  Dr  Mac¬ 
kenzie  attributed  to  her  fpinning  flax  on  the  di- 
flaff,  which  exhauded  too  much  of  the  faliva ;  and 
therefore  he  recommended  to  her  parents  to  confine 
her  totally  to  the  fpinning  of  wool.  In  1775,  fhe 
was  vifited  again,  and  found  to  be  greatly  improved  in 
her  looks  as  well  as  ftrength  ;  her  food  was  alfo  con- 
fiderably  increafed  in  quantity  ;  though  even  then  {lie 
did  not  take  more  than  would  be  fufficient  to  fuftain 
an  infant  of  two  years  of  age. 

The  following  remarkable  indances  of  animals  being 
able  to  live  long  without  food,  are  related  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  in  his  account  of  the  late  earthquakes 
in  Italy,  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  73.^  “  At  Soriano  (fays 
he),  two  fattened  hogs  that  had  remained  buried  un¬ 
der  a  heap  of  ruins,  were  taken  out  alive  the  42 d  day  ; 
they  were  lean  and  weak,  but  foon  recovered.”  A- 
gain,  “  At  Medina  two  mules  belonging  to  the  Duke 
de  Belvifo  remained  under  a  heap  of  ruins, one  of  them 
22  days,  and  the  other  23  days  :  they  would  not  eat 
for  fome  days,  but  drank  water  plentifully,  and  are 
now  recovered.  There  are  numberkfs  inflances  of 
dogs  remaining  many  days  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  and 
a  hen  belonging  to  the  Britifh  vice-conful  at  Medina, 
that  had  been  clofely  fhut  up  under  the  ruins  of  his 
houfe,  was  taken  out  the  2 2d  day,  and  is  now  recover¬ 
ed  ;  it  did  not  eat  for  fome  days,  but  drank  freely ; 
it  was  emaciated,  and  fhowed  little  dgns  of  life  at  firil. 
From  thefe  inflances,  and  thofe  related  before  of  the 
hogs  at  Soriano,  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame  kind 
that  have  been  related  to  me,  but  which  being  lefs  re¬ 
markable  I  omit,  one  may  conclude,  that  long  fading 
is  always  attended  with  great  third  and  total  lofs  of 
appetite.” 

An  indance  of  a  dmilar  kind,  not  lefs  remarkable 
than  either  of  the  two  preceding,  we  find  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  for  Jan.  1785,  communicated  by  a 
cotrefpondent,  as  follows  :  u  During  the  heavy  fnow 
which  fell  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of  January  177 6,  a 
parcel  of  fheep  belonging  to  Mr  John  Wolley,  of  Mat- 
lock,  in  Derby fhire,  which  were  padured  on  that  part 
of  the  Ead  Moor  that  lies  within  the  manor  of  Mat- 
lock,  were  covered  with  the  drifted  fnow  :  in  the 
courfe  of  a  day  or  two  all  the  (heep  that  were  covered 
with  the  fnow  were  found  again,  except  two,  which 
were  confequently  given  up  as  lod  ;  but  on  the  14th 
of  February  following  (fome  time  after  the  break  of 
the  fnow  in  the  valleys,  and  38  days  after  the  fall),  as 
a  fervant  was  walking  over  a  large  parcel  of  diifted 
fnow  which  remained  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  a  dog 
lie  had  with  him  difeovered  one  of  the  two  fheep  that 


had  been  lod,  by  winding  (or  (centing)  it  through  a  Fading 
fmall  aperture  which  the  breath  of  the  fheep  had  made  H 
in  the  fnow  ;  the  fervant  thereupon  dug  away  the  |  t 

fnow,  and  rekafed  the  captive  from  its  prifon  ;  it  im¬ 
mediately  ran  to  a  neighbouring  fpring,  at  which  it 
drank  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  afterwards  rejoined 
its  old  companions  as  though  no  fuch  accident  had  be¬ 
fallen  it.  On  infpecting  the  place  where  it  was  found, 
it  appeared  to  have  dood  between  two  large  dones 
which  lay  parallel  with  each  other  at  about  two  feet 
and  an  half  didance,  and  probably  were  the  means  of 
protecting  it  from  the  great  weight  of  the  fnow,  which 
in  that  place  lay  feveral  yards  thick  ;  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dones  around  it,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  fheep 
had  been  able  to  pick  up  any  food  during  its  confine¬ 
ment.  Soon  afterwards  its  owner  removed  it  to  fome 
low  lands ;  but  as  it  had  nearly  lod  its  appetite,  it  was 
fed  with  bread  and  milk  for  fome  time  ;  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after  its  enlargement  it  lod  its  fight  and  wool; 
but  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  they  both  returned  a- 
gain,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  fummer  it  . was 
quite  recovered.  The  remaining  fheep  was  found 
dead  about  a  week  after  the  difeovery  of  the  other.” 

In  the  fame  publication  f  is  recorded  the  death  of  f  Suppl.  for 
one  Caleb  Elliot,  a  vifionary  enthufiad,  who  meant  to  O* 

have  faded  40  days,  and  actually  furvived  16  without  ^ 
food,  having  obflinately  refufed  fudenance  of  every 
kind. 

FASTOLF  (Sir  John),  a  valiant  and  renowned 
Englifh  officer,  a  knight  banneret  and  of  the  garter, 
who  ferved  in  France  under  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI. 
was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1377.  He  was  as  much  di- 
dinguifhed  for  his  virtue  at  home  as  for  his  valour 
abroad ;  and  became  no  lefs  amiable  in  his  private, 
than  he  had  been  admirable  in  his  public  character. 

He  died  in  1459,  upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  as  we 
learn  from  his  noted  cotemporary  William  Caxton  the 
firfl  Englifh  printer.  By  an  unaccountable  midake  it 
lias  been  afferted,  that  Shakefpear’s  Faldaff  was  drawn 
to  ridicule  this  great  man  ;  and  this  has  made  judici¬ 
ous  biographers  more  dudious  to  preferve  his  reputa¬ 
tion. 

FAT,  an  oily  concrete  fubdance  depofited  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  animal  bodies.  See  Anatomy,  n°  83. 

Strong  exercife,  preternatural  heat,  an  acrimonious 
date  of  the  juices,  and  other  like  caufes,  by  which  the 
oily  parts  of  the  blood  are  attenuated,  refolved,  or  eva¬ 
cuated,  prevent  the  generation  of  fat;  labours  of  the 
mind  alfo  have  this  e fie 61,  as  well  as  labour  or  intempe¬ 
rature  of  the  body.  Hence  red  and  plentiful  food  are 
fufficient  to  fatten  brutes;  but  with  men  it  is  often 
otherwife.  It  is  furprifing  how  foon  fome  birds  grow 
fat  ;  ortalons  in  24  hours,  and  larks  ft  ill  fooner. 

Fats  may  be  divided,  from  their  confidence,  into 
three  kinds  ;  (1.)  The  foft  and  thin,  which  grow  per¬ 
fectly  liquid  in  a  very  fmall  heat ;  (2.)  The  thick  and 
confident,  which  liquify  lefs  readily;  and,  (3,)  The 
hard  and  firm,  which  require  a  dill  dronger  heat  to 
melt  them.  The  fird  is  called  Pinguedo ;  the  fecond, 

Auxungia ;  and  the  third,  Adept,  as  taken  from  the 
animal ;  and  Sebum ,  or  Sevum ,  when  freed  from  the: 
fkins,  & c.  This  ufe  of  the  names,  however,  is  not  con- 
dant,  fome  employing  them  differently. 
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for  making  ointments,  plafters,  and  other  medicinal 
compofitions ;  as  hogVlard,  the  fat  of  the  boar,  the 
fox,  the  hair,  dog,  wild  cat,  Alpine  moufc,  beaver;  that 
of  hens,  ducks,  geefe,  florks  ;  of  the  whale,  pike,  fer- 
pents,  viper,  &c.  as  alfo  human  fat.—  In  regard  to  all 
thefe  kind  of  fubftances,  however,  much  depends  upon 
the  manner  of  purifying  or  trying,  and  of  keeping 
them. 

To  obtain  fat  pure,  it  mud  be  cut  into  pieces,  and 
cleaned  from  the  interpofed  membranes  and  veflels.  It 
mud  then  be  cleaufed  from  its  gelatinous  matter  by 
waffling  with  water,  till  the  water  comes  from  it  co- 
lourlefs  and  infipid ;  it  is  afterwards  to  be  melted  with 
a  moderate  heat  in  a  proper  vefTel  with  a  little  water ; 
and  it  is  to  be  kept  thus  melted  till  the  water  be  entire¬ 
ly  evaporated,  which  is  known  by  the  difcontinuance 
of  the  boiling,  which  is  caufed  by  the  water  only,  and 
which  lads  till  not  a  drop  of  it  remains  :  it  is  after¬ 
wards  to  be  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  where  it  fixes;  then 
it  is  exceedingly  white,  fufficiently  pure  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  pharmacy  or  chemical  examination. 

Fat  thus  purified  has  very  little  tade,  and  a  weak, 
but  peculiar,  fmell. 

For  the  analyfis,  chemical  properties,  Szc .  of  fat,  fee 
Chemistry,  n°  1015.  and  1428. 

One  of  the  chief  ufes  of  fat  probably  is,  to  receive 
vinto  its  compofition,  to  blunt  and  corredl,  a  great  part 
of  the  acids  of  the  aliments,  and  which  are  more  than 
are  requifite  to  the  compofition  of  the  nutritive  juice, 
or  which  nature  could  not  otherwife  expel.  This  is 
certain,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  aliments  is 
taken  by  healthy  animals  above  what  is  necefTary  for 
their  nourilhment  and  reprodu&ion,  the  fatter  they  be¬ 
come.  Hence  animals  which  are  caftrated,  whieh  are 
not  much  exercifed,  or  which  are  come  to  an  age  when 
the  lofs  and  produ&ion  of  the  feminal  fluid  is  lefs,  and 
which  at  the  fame  time  confume  much  fucculent  ali¬ 
ment,  generally  become  fatter,  and  fometimes  exceed¬ 
ingly  fo. 

Although  fat  be  very  different  from  truly  anirrtalifed 
fubflances,  and  appears  not  eafily  convertible  into  nu¬ 
tritive  juices,  it  being  generally  difficult  of  digeflion, 
and  apt  to  become  rancid,  as  butter  does  in  the  fto- 
machs  of  many  perfons  ;  yet  in  certain  cafes  it  ferves 
to  the  nourifliment  and  reparation  of  the  body.  Ani¬ 
mals  certainly  become  lean,  and  live  upon  their  fat, 
when  they  have  too  little  food,  and  when  they  have 
difeafes  which  prevent  digeflion  and  the  production  of 
the  nutritive  juice;  and  in  thefe  cafes  the  fatter  animals 
hold  out  longer  than  the  leaner.  The  fat  appears  to 
be  then  abforbed  by  the  veflels  defigned  for  this  ufe,  and 
to  be  transformed  into  nutritive  juice. 

Fat,  in  the  Tea-language,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
broad.  Thus  a  (hip  is  faid  to  have  a  fat  quarter,  if  the 
truffing-in  or  tuck  of  her  quarter  be  deep. 

Fat  likewife  denotes  an  uncertain  meafure  of  capa-* 
city.  Thus  a  fat  of  ifinglafs  contains  from  3^  hundred 
Weight  to  4  hundred  weight ;  a  fat  of  unbound  books, 
half  a  maund  or  four  bales;  of  wire,  from  20  to  25 
hundred  weight;  and  of  yarn,  from  220  to  221 
bundles. 

Fat,  or  Vat,  isufed  alfofor  feveral  utenfils:  as,  1.  A 
great  wooden  vefTel,  employed  for  the  meafuring  of  malt, 
and  containing  a  quarter  or  eight  bufhds.  2.  A  large 
brewing  veflcl,  ufed  by  brewers  to  run  their  wort  in. 
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3.  A  leaden  pan  or  veflcl  for  the  making  of  fait  at  Fate. 
Droitwich.  — 

FA  1  A  morgana,  a  very  remarkable  aerial  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  is  fometimes  obferved  from  the  harbour 
of  Medina  and  adjacent  places,  at  a  certain  height  in 
the  atmofphere.  The  name,  which  fignifies  the  Fairy 
Morgana,  is  derived  from  an  opinion  of  the  fuperfti- 
tious  Sicilians,  that  the  whole  fpe&acle  is  produced  by 
fairies,  or  fuch  like  vifionary  invifible  beings.  The  po¬ 
pulace  are  delighted  whenever  it  appears ;  and  run 
about  the  fireets  fhouting  for  joy,  calling  every  body 
out  to  partake  of  the  glorious  light. 

This  fingular  meteor  has  been  deferibed  by  various 
authors  ;  but  the  firfl  who  mentioned  it  with  any  degree 
of  precifion  was  Father  Angelucci,  whofe  account  13 
thus  quoted  by  Mr  Swinburne  in  his  Four  through  Sicily: 

On  the  15m  of  Auguft  1643,  as  I  llood  at  my  win¬ 
dow,  I  was  furprifed  with  a  moil  wonderful  deledable 
vifion.  The  fea  that  wafhes  the  Sicilian  fhore  fwellqd 
up,  and  became,  for  ten  miles  in  length,  like  a  chain 
of  dark  mountains;  while  the  waters  near  our  Calabrian 
ccafl  grew7  quite  fmooth,  and  in  an  inflant  appeared  as 
one  clear  polifhed  mirror,  reclining  againft  the  aforefaid 
ridge.  On  this  glafs  was  depicted,  in  chiaro  f euro,  a 
firing  of  feveral  thoufands  of  pilatlres,  all  equal  in  al¬ 
titude,  difiance,  and  degree  of  light  and  fhade.  In  a 
moment  they  loft  half  their  height,  and  bent  into  ar¬ 
cades,  like  Roman  aquedu&s.  A  long  cornice  was 
next  formed  on  the  top,  and  above  it  rofe£caftles  innu¬ 
merable,  all  perfectly  alike.  Thefe  foon  fpiit  into 
towers,  which  were  fhortly  after  loil  in  colonnades, 
then  windows,  and  at  laft  ended  in  pines,  cyprefies,  and 
other  trees,  even  and  fimilar.  This  is  the  Fata  Mor¬ 
gana,  which  for  ?6  years  I  had  thought  a  mere 
fable.” 

-  To  produce  this  pleafing  deception,  many  circum- 
flances  mu  ft  concur,  which  are  not  known  to  exift  in 
any  other  fituation.  The  fpedator  mufl  Hand  with  his 
back  to  the  caft,  in  Tome  elevated  place  behind  the  city, 
that  he  may  command  a  view  of  the  whole  bay  ;  be¬ 
yond  which  the  mountains  of  Mefiina  rife  like  a  wall, 
and  darken  the  back  ground  of  the  pi&ure.  The 
winds  muft  be  hufhed,  the  fnrface  quite  fmoothed,  the 
tide  at  its  height,  and  the  waters  prefled  up  by  currents 
to  a  great  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  All 
thefe  events  coinciding,  as  foon  as  the  fun  furmoiints 
the  eaftern  hills  behind  Reggio,  and  rifes  high  enough  to 
foim  an  angle  cf  45  degrees  on  the  v/ater  before  the  city, 
every  objeCt  exifli  lg  or  moving  at  Reggio  will  be  repeat¬ 
ed  1000  fold  upon  this  marine  looki ng- glafs  ;  which, 
by  its  tremulous  motion,  is  as  it  were  cut  into  facets. 

Each  image  will  pafs  rapidly  off  in  fucceffion  as  the 
day  advances,  and  the  fiream  carries  down  the  wave  on 
which  it  appeared.  Thus  the  parts  of  this  moving 
picture  will  vaniih  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Some¬ 
times  the  air  is  at  that  moment  io  impregnated  with 
vapours,  and  undiflurbed  by  winds,  as  to  reflea  cbje&a 
in  a  kind  of  aerial  fereen,  rifing  about  30  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  Jn  cloudy  heavy  weather,  they  are 
drawn  on  the  f'urface  of  the  water,  bordered  with  fine 
prifmatical  colours. 

#  To  the  above  account  we  (hall  add  the  following, 
given  by  M.  Houel,  whofe  judgment  and  veracity  ren¬ 
der  his  authority  highly  refpettable.  “  In  fine  fummer 
days,  when  the  weather  is  calm*  there  rifes  above  the 

great 
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**tc  great  current  a  vapour,  which  acquires  a  certain  denfi- 

Fathemites  a®  to  form  in  tlie  atmofphere  horizontal  prifms, 

* - y -  whole  tides  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when 

they  come  to  their  proper  degree  of  perfedion,  they 
rcfled  and  reprefent  fucceffively,  for  fome  time  (like  a 
moveable  mirror),  the  obje&s  on  the  coaft  or  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country.  They  exhibit  by  turns  the  city  and 
fubuibs  of  Medina,  trees,  animals,  men,  and  mountains. 
They  are  certaiuly^beautiful  aerial  moving  pidures. 
There  are  fometimes  two  or  three  prifms,  equally  per- 
fed  ;  and  they  continue  in  this  date  eight  or  ten  mi¬ 
nutes.  After  this,  fome  fhining  inequalities  are  obfer- 
ved  upon  the  ftirface  of  the  prifm,  which  render  con- 
fufed  to  the  eye  the  objeds  which  had  been  before  fo 
accurately  delineated,  and  the  pidure  vanifhes.  The 
vapour  forms  other  combinations,  and  is  difperfed  in 
air.  Different  accounts  have  been  given  of  this  Angu¬ 
lar  appearance  ;  which  for  my  part  I  attribute  to  a  bi¬ 
tumen  that  iffues  from  certain  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  and  which  is  often  feen  to  cover  a  part  of  its 
furface  in  the  canal  of  Medina.  The  fubtle  parts  of 
this  bitumen  being  attenuated,  combined,  and  exhaled 
with  the  aqueous  globules  that  are  raifed  by  the  air, 
and  formed  into  bodies  of  vapour,  give  to  this  conden- 
fed  vapour  more  confidence  ;  and  contribute,  by  their 
fmooth  and.  polifhed  particles,  to  the  formation  of  a 
kind  of  aerial  cryftal,  which  receives  the  light,  refleds 
it  to  the  eye,  and  tranfmits  to  it  all  the  luminous  points 
which  colour  the  objeds  exhibited  in  this  phenomenon, 
and  render  them  vifible.” 

FATE,  (fat urn))  denotes  an  inevitable  necedity  de¬ 
pending  upon  a  fuperior  caufe.  The  word  is  formed 
afando,'  “  from  fpeaking  and  primarily  implies  the 
fame  with  effatmri ,  viz.  a  word  or  decree  pronounced 
by  God  ;  or  a  fixed  fentence  whereby  the  Deity  has 
preferibed  the  order  of  things,  and  allotted  to  every 
perfon  what  fhall  befal  him. 

The  Greeks  called  it  as  it  were  a  chain  or 

neceljary  feries  of  things  indidolubly  linked  together 
It  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  a  certain  unavoidable  defig- 
nation  of  things,  by  which  all  agents,  both  neceflary 
and  voluntary,  are  fwayed  and  direded  to  their  ends. 
See  Necessity. 

In  this  lail fenfe,  fate  is  diftinguifhed  into,  I.  Aftro- 
logical  fate,  arifingfrom  the  influence  and  pofition  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  which  (it  is  fuppofed)  gave  laws  both 
to  the  elements  and  mixed  bodies,  and  to  the  wills  of 
men.  2.  Stoical  fate,  defined  by  Cicero  an  order  or 
feries  of  caufes,  wherein,  caufe  being  linked  to  caufe, 
each  produces  another,  and  thus  all  things  flow  from 
one  prime  caufe.  To  this  fate  the  Stoics  fubjed  even 
the  gods. 

_  Fate  is  divided  by  later  authors  into  phyfical  and 
divine.  1.  Phyfical  fate  is  an  order  and  feries  of  na¬ 
tural  caufes  appropriated  to  their  efFeds.  By  this  fate 
it  is  that  fne  warms,  bodies  communicate  motion  to 
each  other,  &c.  and  the  efFeds  of  it  are  all  the  events 
and  phenomena  of  nature.  2.  Divine  fate  is  what  is 
more  ufnally  called  Providence.  See  Providence.  * 
FATES,  in  mythology.  See  Parc^e. 

1A  QiEMITES,  Fatemjtes,  or  Fathimites, 
the  defeendants  of  Mahomet  by  Fathema,  or  Fatima, 
his  daughter.  They  never  enjoyed  the  khalifat  of  Mecca 
or  Bagdad,  but  reigned  in  Barbary  and  Egypt.  Sec 
the  hiitory  of  thefe  countries, 
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FATHER,  a  term  of  relation  denoting  a  perfon  Father 
who  hath  begot  a  child.  See  Parent  and  Child.  ? 

By  the  laws  of  Romulus,  a  father  had  an  unlimited 
power  over  his  children.  Amongft  the  Lacedcmo- 
nians,  as  we  learn  from  Ariftotle’s  politics,  the  father  of 
three  children  was  excufed  from  the  duty  of  mounting 
guard  for  the  fecurity  of  the  city  ;  and  a  father  of 
four  children,  was  exempted  from  every  public  bur¬ 
den.  ThePoppsan  law,  amongff  the  Romans,  granted 
many  valuable  privileges  to  the  fathers  of  three  children ; 
amongff;  which  one  was,  that  he  fliould  be  excufed 
from  civil  offices,  and  that  the  mother  fliould  have 
liberty,  in  her  father’s  life-time,  to  make  a  will,  and 
manage  her  eftate  without  the  authority  of  tutors. 

Natural  Father ,  is  he  who  has  illegitimate  children. 

See  Bastard  ;  and  Law,  N°clxi.  33.  clxxxii.  3,  4. 

Adoptive  Father ,  is  he  who  takes  the  children  of 
fome  other,  and  acknowledges  them  as  his  own.  See 
Adoption. 

'  Putative  Father ,  is  he  who  is  only  the  reputed  or  fup¬ 
pofed  father.  Jofeph  was  putative  father  of  our  Saviour. 

Fa ther -in -lav),  is  a  perfon  married  to  a  woman  who 
has  children  by  a  former  hufband,  &c.  to  which  chil¬ 
dren  he  is  faid  to  be  a  father-in-law. 

Father  is  alfo  ufed  in  theology  for  the  firff;  Perfon 
in  the  Trinity.  , 

Father  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe  on  divers 
moral  and  fpiritual  occafions.  Thus,  it  is  applied  to 
the  patriarchs  ;  as  we  fay  Adam  was  the  father  of  all 
mankind,  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful,  &c. 

Father,  in  church-hillory,  is  applied  to  ancient 
authors  who  have  pieferved  in  their  writings  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  church.  Thus  St  Chryfoltom,  St  Ba- 
fil,  Sc c.  are  called  Greek  fathers ,  and  St  Auguffine 
and  St  Ambrofe  Latin  fathers.  No  author  who 
wrote  later  than  the  12th  century  is  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Father. 

Father,  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour  given  to  prelates 
and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  to  the  fuperiors  of  con¬ 
vents,  to  congregations  of  ecclefiaflics,  and  to  perfons 
venerable  for  their  age  or  quality.  Thus  we  fay,  the 
right  reverend  father  in  God,  the  father-general  of 
the  Benedictines,  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
father  of  his  country,  See. 

FAT.  HERLASHER,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cot- 

T  US. 

FATHOM,  a  long  meafure  containing  fix  feet, 
ufed  chiefly  at  fea  for  meafuring  the  length  of  cables 
and  cordage. 

FATNESS.  See  Corpulency. —  It  is  obferved, 
that  for  one  fat  perfon  in  France  or  Spain,  there  are 
an  hundred  in  England  and  Holland.  This  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  from  the  ufe  of  new  malt  liquors,  more 
than  from  the  difference  of  climates  or  degrees  of  per¬ 
foration.  Indolence  may  caufe  fatnefs  in  fome  few 
conffitutions  ;  but,  in  general,  thofe  who  are  difpofed 
to  this  habit  will  be  fat  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to 
the  contrary,  but  that  of  deftroying  health. 

FATUARII,  in  antiquity,  were  peifons  who, 
appearing  infpired,  foretold  things  to  come.  The  word 
is  formed  of  Fatua ,  wife  of  the  god  Faunus,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  infpire  women  with  the  knowledge  of  fu¬ 
turity,  as  Faunus  himftlf  did  the  men _ Fatua  had  her 

name  from firi,  q.  d.  vaticinari ,  “  to  prophefy.” 

T  AVISS-fiE,  iii  antiquity,  were,  according  to  Fdf- 
Z  tus. 


Fauna 


Favoiinus 
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tus  and  Gellius,  citterns  to  keep  water  in:  but  the 
faviffbs  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome  were  dry  citterns  or 
fubterraneous  cellars,  where  they  laid  up  the  old  fta- 
tues,  broken  vtffels,  and  other  things  ufed  in  the 
temple.  Thefe  were  much  the  fame  with  what,  in 
fome  of  the  modern  churches,  are  called  the  archives 
and  treafury . 

FAUNA,  a  deity  among  the  Romans.  She  was 
daughter  of  Picas,  and  was  originally  called  Marica . 
Her  marriage  with  Faunus  procured  her  the  name  of 
Fauna ,  and  her  knowledge  of  futurity  that  of  Fatua  and 
Fatidka .  It  is  faid  that  fhe  never  faw  a  man  after  her 
marriage  with  Faunus,  and  that  her  uncommon  chafti- 
ty  occafioned  her  being  ranked  among  the  gods  after 
death.  She  is  the  fame,  according  to  fome,  as  Bona 
Mater . 

FAUNALIA,  in  antiquity,  Roman  feafts  celebra¬ 
ted  in  honour  of  the  god  Faunus,  who  was  the  fame 
among  the  Romans  with  the  Pan  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Faunalia  were  held  on  the  day  of  the  nones  of 
December  ;  i.  e.  on  the  fifth  day  of  that  month.  The 
principal  facrifice  was  a  roe-buck  ;  or  rather,  according 
to  Horace,  a  kid,  attended  with  libations  of  wine  and 
burning  of  incenfe.  It  was  properly  a  country  fefti- 
val,  being  performed  in  the  fields  and  villages  with  pe¬ 
culiar  joy  and  devotion.  Horace  gives  us  a  very  gay 
defcription  thereof  in  the  18th  ode  of  his  third  book  : 

- ^tener  pfeno  cadit  bad  us  cnno  : 

Larga  nee  defuvt  Veneris  fodali 

Vina  crater  a:  vetus  ara  mvlto 

Fumat  odore. 

Struvius  in  his  Roman  Calendar  marks  the  featt  of 
Faunus  on  the  day  of  the  ides  of  February,  which  is 
the  30th  day  of  that  month  ;  and  the  Faunalia  he 
places  on  the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  December,  or  the  9th 
of  that  month  :  and  in  chap.  ix.  he  {hows,  that  there 
really  were  two  Faunalia ;  the  one  in  February,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ovid,  Faft.  lib.  vi.  ver.  246.  the  other  on  the 
9th  of  December,  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  place 
jutt  cited. 

FAUNS,  (Fauni),  among  the  ancients,  were  a 
fpecies  of  demi-gods  inhabiting  the  forefts  ;  called  alfo 
Sy Ivans  ( Sylvani ),  and  little  differing  from  the  Satyrs. 
They  delighted  more  particularly  in  vineyards  ;  and 
they  generally  appear  as  attendants  of  Bacchus,  in  the 
reprefen  rations  of  Bacchanal  featts  and  procettions. 
They  were  reprefented  as  half  men,  half  goats,  having 
the  horns,  ears,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  goat,  a  very  fiat  nofe, 
and  the  reft  human.  Though  the  Fauns  were  held  for 
demi-gods,  yet  they  were  fuppofed  to  die  after  a  long 
life.  '  Arnobius  (hows  that  their  father  or  chief,  Fau¬ 
nus  himfelf,  only  lived  120  years. 

FAUNUS,  (fab.  hift.)  a  fon  of  Ficus,  who  reign¬ 
ed  in  Italy  about  i^co  years  before  the  Auguttan  age. 
His  bravery,  as  well  as  wifdom,  have  given  rile  to  the 
tradition  that  he  was  fon  of  Mars.  His  great  popula¬ 
rity,  and  his  fondncfs  for  agriculture,  made  his  fubjett s 
revere  him  as  one  of  their  country  deities  after  death. 
He  was  reprefented  with  all  the  equipage  of  the  fatyrs, 
and  was  eonfulted  to  give  oracles. 

FAVON1US,  among  fche  Romans,  the  wind  which 
blew  diredtly  from  the  weft. 

FAVOR INUS,  an  ancient  orator  and  philofopher 
of  Gaul,  who  iiourifheu  under  the  emperor  Adrian, 
and  taught  with  high  reputation  both  at  Athens  and 


Fealty. 


Rome.  Many  works  are  attributed  to  him  ;  among  Fauftus 
the  reft,  a  Greek  miscellaneous  hiftory  often  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

FAUSTUS.  See  Fust.  . 

FAWKES  (Francis),  an  ingenious  poet,  had  his 
fchool- education  at  Leeds;  from  whence  he  was  tranf- 
planted  to  Jefus-college,  Cambridge,  wrhere  he  took 
the  degrees  in  arts.  Entering  early  into  holy  orders, 
he  fettled  firft  at  Bramham  in  Yorkfhire,  near  the  ele¬ 
gant  feat  of  that  name  (Mr  Lane's),  which  he  cele¬ 
brated  in  verfe  in  1745,  in  a  4to  pamphlet  anonymous. 

His  firft  poetical  publications  were,  Gawen  Douglas's 
Defcription  of  May  and  Winter  modernifed.  Remo¬ 
ving  afterwards  to  the  curacy  of  Croydon  in  Surry, 
he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  notice  of  Archbifhop 
Herring,  then  refident  there  on  account  of  his  health, 
to  whom  befides  other  pieces  lie  addreffed  an  Ode  on 
his  recovery  in  1  754,  printed  in  Mr  Dodfley's  Collec¬ 
tion.  In  confequerice,  his  Grace  collated  him  in  1755 
to  the  vicarage  of  Orpington  with  St  Mary  Gray  in 
Kent  ;  and  Mr  Fawkes  lamented  his  patron's  death  in 
1757  in  a  pathetic  Elegy  ftyled  Aurelius,  firft  printed, 
with  his  Grace's  Seven  Sermons,  in  1763.  He  mar¬ 
ried  about  the  fame  time  Mifs  Purrier  of  Leeds.  In  - 
April  1774,  by  the  late  Dr  Plumtree's  favour,  he  ex¬ 
changed  his  vicaiage  for  the  re&ory  of  Hayes.  He 
was  alfo  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Princefs  Dowager 
of  Wales.  He  publifhed  a  volume  of  Poems  by  fub- 
feription  in  8vo,  176.1;  the  Poetical  Kalendar  1763; 
and  Poetical  Magazine  1764,  in  conjundiion  with  Mr 
Woty ;  Partridge-fhooting,  an  Eclogue,  to  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Cha.  York,  1767,  4to;  and  a  Family  Bible, 
with  notes,  in4to,  a  compilation.  But  his  great  ftrength 
lay  in  tranfiation,  in  which,  fince  Pope,  few  have  e- 
qualled  him.  Witnefs  his  fragments  of  Menander  (in 
his  Poems);  his  Works  of  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion, 
Mofchus,  and  Mu  fas  us,  i2mo,  1760;  his  Idylliums  of 
Theocritus,  by  lubfeription,  8vo,  1767  ;  and  his  Ar- 
gonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  by  fubfeription  alfo 
(a  pofthumous  publication,  completed  by  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Mr  Meen  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge),  8vo* 

1780.  He  died  Auguft  26.  1777. 

FAWN,  among  fportfmen,  a  buck  or  doe  of  the 
firft  year  ;  or  the  young  one  of  the  buck's  breed  in  its 
firft  year. 

FE,  fo,  or  Fohi,  the  name  of  the  chief  god  of  the 
Chinefe,  whom  they  adore  as  the  fovereign  of  heaven. 

They  reprefeut  him  fhining  all  in  light,  -with  his 
hands  hid  under  his  robes,  to  (how  that  his  power 
does  all  things  invifibly.  He  has  at  his  right  hand 
the  famous  Confucius,  and  at  his  left  Lanza  or  Laiica, 
chief  of  the  fecond  fed!  of  their  religion. 

FEAL,  a  provincial  term  for  iod  or  turf. 

F.eal- Dikes,  a  cheap  fort  of  fence  common  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  built  writh  feal  or  fod  dug  up  by  the  fpade  from 
the  furface  of  grafs-ground,  confifting  of  the  upper 
mould  rendered  tough  and  coherent  by  the  matted 
roots  of  thegrafs  thickly  interwoven  w  ith  it.  If  only 
a  very  thin  bit  of  the  upper  furface  is  pared  off  with 
a  paring  fpade,  the  pieces  are  called  divots .  Thefe 
being  of  a  firmer  confiftence,  are  more  durable  when 
built  into  dikes  than  feal,  but  much  more  expenfivg 
alfo. 

FEALTY,  in  law,  an  oath  taken  on  the  admit¬ 
tance  of  any  tenant,  to  be  true  to  the  lord  of  whom  he 

holds 
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Fear,  holds  his  land  :  by  this  oath  the  tenant  holds  in  the 
rcat**  ,  ^reeft  manner,  on  account  that  all  who  have  fee  hold 
^  per  f idem  et fiduciam,  that  is,  by  fealty  at  the  leaft. 

This  fealty,  at  the  firft  creation  of  it,  bound  the 
tenant  to  fidelity,  the  breach  of  which  was  the  lofs  of 
his  fee.  It  has  been  divided  into  general  and  fpecial : 
general,  .that,  which  is  to  be  performed  by  every  fub- 
jedl.  to  his  prince  ;  and  fpecial,  required  only  of  fucli 
as,  in  iefpedt  of  their  fee,  are  tied  by  oath  to  their 
lords.  To  all  manner  of  tenures,  except  tenancy  at 
will,  and  frank-almoign,  fealty  is  incident,  though  it 
chiefly  belongs  to  copyhold  eftates  held  in  fee  and  for 
life.  The  form  of  this  oath,  by  fiat.  17  Edvv.  II.  is  to 
run  as  follows.  “  I  A.B.  will  be  to  you  my  lord  Dj 
true  and  faithful,  and  bear  to  you  faith  for  the  lands 
and  tenements  which  I  hold  of  you  ;  and  I  will  truly 
do  and  perform  the  cuftoms  and  fervices  that  I  ought 
to  do  to  you.  So  help  me  God.” 

FEAR,  one  of  the  paflions  of  the  human  mind: 
(fee  Passion).  It  is  defined,  an  apprehenfion  of  im¬ 
pending  evil,  attended  with  a  defire  of  avoiding  it. 

Fear  in  the  extreme  is  called  fright  or  terror .  See 
Fright. 

Fear,  in  feripture,  is  ufed  in  various  fenfes. 

The  fear  of  God  is  either  filial  or  fervile.  The  filial 
fear  is  a  holy  affedion  or  gracious  habit  in  the  foul, 
whereby  it  is  inclined  to  obey  all  God’s  command¬ 
ments,  and  to  hate  and  avoid  evil.  Slavifh  or  fervile 
fear  is  the  confequence  of  guilt ;  it  is  a  judicial  im- 
preflion  from  the  fad  thoughts  of  the  provoked  ma- 
jefty  of  heaven  \  it  is  an  alarm  within  thatdifturbs  the 
reft  of  a  frnner.  Though  this  fear  be  in  wicked  men, 
yet  it  often  proves  preparative  to  faith  and  repentance. 

Fear  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  ohjefi  of  fear.  Thus  it 
is  faid,  “  the  fear  of  Ifaac,”  to  deferibe  the  God  whom 
Ifaac  feared,  (Gen.  xxxi.  42.),  and  in  Prov.  i.  26.  “I 
will  mock  you  when  your  fear  cometh  that  is,  the 
calamity  you  feared.  God  fays,  that  he  will  fend  his 
fear  before  his  people  ;  that  is,  a  dread  wrought  by 
him,  in  order  to  terrify  and  deftroy  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan. 

Fear  ( Metus ,  Pavor ,  or  Timor),  was  deified  by  the 
Pagans.  Tullus  Hoftilius  brought  the  worfhip  of  this 
deity  to  Rome.  The  Ephori  of  Sparta  eredted  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  Fear,  near  their  tribunal,  to  ftrike  an  awe  into 
thofe  who  approached  it.  Fear  was  likewife  worfhip- 
ped  at  Corinth.  The  poets  did  not  forget  this  ima¬ 
ginary  deity.  Virgil  places  her  in  the  entrance  of  hell, 
in  company  with  difeafes,  old  .age,  dec.  JEn .  vi.  273. 
Ovid  plaees  her  in  the  retinue  of  Tifiphone  one  of  the 
furies,  Met .  iv.  483. 

FEAST,  or  Festival,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  is  a  ce- 
reraony  of  feafting  and  thankfgiving.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Latin  fejlum ,  which  fome  derive  a  feriari 
**  to  keep  holidays”  others  from  the  Greek  “  1 
feaft  or  entertain,”  of  *****  “  hearth,  fire.” 

Feafts,  and  the  ceremonies  thereof,  have  made  great 
part  of  the  religion  of  almoft  all  nations  and  fedls  ; 
witnefs  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Hebrews,  Chri- 
ftians,  and  Mahometans. 

I  lie  firft  feafts  among  the  Greeks  were  celebrated  in 
folemn  aflemblies  of  the  whole  nation,  on  occafion  of 
their  games,  as  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Ifth- 
mian,  and  Ncmsean :  in  procefs  of  time  .they  had  many 
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others,  the  principal  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Fe*ft. 
courfe  of  this  work. 

The  Romans  alfo  had  abundance  of  ftated  feafts  {a 
honour  of  their  deities  and  heroes ;  fuch  were  the  Sa¬ 
turnalia,  Cerealia,  Lupercalia,  Liberalia,  Neptuiialia, 
Confualia,  Portumnalia,  Vulcanalia,  Palilia,  Divalia, 

See.  See  Saturnalia,  See. 

They  had  alfo  feafts  inftituted  occafionally  ;  as  Car¬ 
men  talia,  Quirinalia,  Terminalia,  Floralia,  Compkalia, 
Lemuria,  Vernalia,  befide  other  moveable  and  oeca- 
fional  ones:  as  to  give  thanks  to. the  gods  for  bene¬ 
fits  received  ;  to  implore  their  afliftance,  or  to  appeafe 
their  wrath,  &c.  as  the  Paganalia,  Feralia,  Bacchana- 
lia,  Ambarvalia,  Ambnrbalia,  Suovetaurilia,  and  divers 
others,  particularly  denominated  feria;  as  Sementin®, 

Latinas,  8cc.  See  each  of  thefe  feafts,  and  feria  in  its 
proper  place.  The  feafts  were  divided  into  days  of 
facrifice,  and  days  of  banqueting  and  feafting;  days  of 
games,  and  days  of  reft  or  ferine. 

There  being  but  little  hiilory  written,  or  at  leaft 
publiftied,  in  thofe  days,  one  end  of  feafts  was  to  keep 
up  the  remembrance  of  paft  occurrences. 

The  principal  feafts  of  the  Jews  were  the  feafts  of 
trumpets,  that  of  the  expiation,  of  tabernacles,  of  the 
dedication,  of  the  paffover,  of  pentecoft,  and  that  of 
purification.  See  Expiation,  See. 

The  modern  Jews  have  other  feafts  marked  in  their 
kalendar  of  modern  inftitution.  The  Mahometans,  be- 
lides  their  weekly  feaft  or  fabbath,  which  is  kept  on 
Friday,  have  two  folemn  feafts,  the  firft  of  which  is 
called  the  Feaft  of  Victims,  and  celebrated  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  laft  month  of  their  year  ;  and  the  fecond 
called  Bairam :  The  Chinefe  have  two  folemn  feaft? 
in  the  year,  in  memory  of  Confucius,  befides  others  of 
lefs  note  on  other  days  of  the  year. 

Feafts  among  11s  are  either  immoveable  or  moveable. 

Immoveable  Feajls  are  thofe  conftantly  celebrated  on 
the  fame  day  of  the  year  ;  the  principal  of  thefe  are 
ChriftmaS'day  or  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcifion,  Epi¬ 
phany,  Candlemas,  or  the  Purification  ;  Lady-day,  or 
the  Annunciation,  called  alfo  the  Incarnation  and  Con - 
ception ;  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls;  befides  the  days  of 
the  feveral  apoftles,  St  Thomas,  St  Paul,  8cc.  which 
with  us  are  feafts,  though  not  feria.  See  each  feaft 
under  its  proper  article. 

Moveable  Feajls  are  thofe  which  are  not  confined  to 
the  fame  day  of  the  year.  Of  thefe  the  principal  is 
Eafter,  which  gives  law  to  all  the  reft,  all  of  them  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  keeping  their  proper  diftances  from  it  • 
fuch  are  Palm-Sunday,  Good-Friday,  Afti- Wednefday, 
Sexagefima,  Afeenfion-day,  Pentecoft,  and  Trinity- 
Sunday.  See  Easter,  Sexagesima,  Pentecost* 

Tri  nity,  Sec. 

The  four  feafts  which  theEnglifh  laws  take  fpecial  no¬ 
tice  of  are,  the  Annunciation  of  the  blefted  Virgin  Mary 
or  Lady-day,  the  25th  of  March  ;  the  nativity  of  St 
John  the  Baptift,  held  on  the  74th  of  June;  the  Feaft 
of  St  Michael  the  Archangel,  on  the  29th  of  Seo- 
teinber  ;  and  that  of  St  Thomas  the  Apoftle,  on  ttic 
Hit  of  December:  on  which  quarterly  days  rent  on 
4eafes  is  ufually  referved  to  be  paid  (5  and  6  Edw.  VL 
caP*  3;  3  Jac-  T  caP-  -1 2  Car.  II.  cap.  30.) 

Befide  thefe  feafts  which  are  general ,  and  ^enjoined 
by  the  church,  there  are  others  local  and  occnfonal \ 

^2  -  enjoined 
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enjoined  by  the  magiftrate,  or  voluntarily  fet  on  foot  intercourfes  which  took  place  between  them  and  their  Fcaft. 
by  the  people  ;  fuch  are  the  days  of  thankfgiving  for  friends  are  pioufly  called  to  mind.  The  ftrangers,  who 
delivery  from  wars,  plagues,  &c.  Such  alfo  are  the  have  come  fometimes  many  hundred  miles  to  be  pre¬ 
vigils  or  wakes  in  commemoration  of  the  dedications  fent  on  the  occafion,  join  in  the  tender  condolence; 
of  particular  churches.  See  Vigil,  &c.  and  the  women,  by  frightful  fhrieks,  demonfli ate  that 

The  prodig:ous  increafe  of  fen (l  days  in  the  Chri-  they  are  pierced  with  the  fharpeft  forrow.  Then  the 
ftiari  church  commenced  towards  the  clofe  of  the  dead  bodies  are  carried  from  the  cabins  for  the  general 


fouith  century,  and  was  occaiioned  by  the  difeovery 
that  was  the  ir  made  of  the  remains  of  marty  rs  and  other 
hojy  men,  for  the  commemoration  of  whom  they  were 
eftablifhed.  Thefe,  inftead  of  being  fet  apart  for  pious 
exercifes,  were  abufed  in  indolence,  voluptuonfnefs, 
and  criminal  practices.  Many  of  them  were  iuftituted 
on  a  pagan  model,  and  perverted  to  firnllar  purpofes. 

Feast  tf  Death ,  or  Fe aft  of  Souls,  a  folemn  religious 
ceremony  in  life  among  the  favages  of  America  ;  fome 
of  whom  thus  t citify  their  refpedl  for  the  deceafed 
every  eight  years  ;  and  others,  as  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois,  every  ten  years. 

The  day  of  this  ceremony  is  appointed  by  public 
order  ;  and  nothing  is  omitted,  that  it  may  be  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
neighbouring  tribes  are  invited  to  be  prefent,  and  to 
join  in  the  folemnity.  At  this  time  all  who  have  died 
fince  the  laft:  folemn  occafion  are  taken  out  of  their 
graves :  th  fe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  the  villages  are  diligently  fought  for, 
and  brought  to  this  great  rendezvous  of  carcafes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  ge¬ 
neral  difinterment  ;  but  it  cannot  be  deferibed  in  a 
more  lively  manner  than  it  is  done  by  Lafitau,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  moft  authentic  account 
of  thofc  nations. 

“  Without  queflion  (fays  he),  the  opening  of  thefe 
tombs  difplays  one  of  the  moft  linking  feenes  that  can 
be  conceived ;  this  humbling  portrait  of  human  mi- 
fery.  in  fo  many  images  of  death,  wherein  fhe  feems 
to  take  a  pleafure  to  paint  herfelf  in  a  thoufand  va¬ 
rious  fhapes  of  horror,  in  the  feveral  carcafes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  in  which  corruption  has  prevailed 
over  them,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  attacked 
them.  Some  appear  dry  and  withered;  others  have  a 
fort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones ;  fome  look  as  if 
they  were  baked  and  fmoked,  without  any  appearance 
of  rotteunefs  ;  fome  are  juft  turning  towards  the  point 
of  putrefaction  ;  whilft  others  are  all  fwarming  with 
worms,  and  drowned  in  corruption.  I  know  not  which 
ought  to  {trike  us  moft,  the  horror  of  fo  fhocking  a 
fight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  affection  of  thefe  poor 
people  toward  their  departed  friends  ;  for  nothing  de- 
ferves  our  admiration  more  than  that  eager  diligence 
and  attention  with  which  they  difeharge  this  melan¬ 
choly  duty  of  their  tendernefs  ;  gathering  up  careful¬ 
ly  even  the  fmallefl  bones,  handling  the  carcafes, 
difguftful  as  they  are,  with  every  thing  loathfome, 
cleanfing  them  from  the  worms,  and  carrying  them 
upon  their  fhoulders  through  tirefome  journeys  of  fe- 
veral  days,  without  being  difeouraged  fiom  the  offen- 
fivenefs  of  the  fmell,  and  without  fuffering  any  other 
emotions  to  arife  than  thofe  of  regret,  for  having  loft 
perfons  who  were  fo  dear  to  them  in  their  lives,  and  fo 
lamented  in  their  death. 

“  They  bring  them  into  their  cottages,  where  they 
prepare  a  feaft  in  honour  of  the  dead  ;  during  which 
theft  great  a&ions  are  celebrated,  and  all  the  tender 


reinterment.  A  great  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground,  and 
thither,  at  a  certain  time,  each  peifon,  attended  by 
his  family  and  friends,  marches  in  folemn  filence,  bear¬ 
ing  the  dead  body  of  a  fon,  a  father,  or  a  brother. 
When  they  are  all  convened,  the  dead  bodies,  or  the 
dull  of  thofe  which  were  quite  corrupted,  are  depofited 
in  the  pit :  then  the  torrent  of  grief  breaks  out  anew. 
Whatever  they  poftefs  mofl  valuable  is  interred  with 
the  dead.  The  ftrangers  are  not  wanting  in  their  ge¬ 
nerality,  and  confer  thofe  prefents  which  they  have 
brought  along  with  them  for  the  purpofe.  Then  all' 
prefent  go  down  into  the  pit,  and  every  one  takes  a 
little  of  the  earth,  which  they  afterwards  preferve  with 
the  moft  religious  care.  The  bodies,  ranged  in  or¬ 
der,  are  covered  with  entire  new  furs,  and  over  thefe 
with  bark,  on  which  they  throw^  ftones,  wood,  and 
earth.  Then  taking  their  laft  farewel,  they  return  each 
to  his  own  cabin. 

“  We  have  mentioned,  that  in  this  ceremony  the  fa- 
vages  offer,  as  prefents  to  the  dead,  whatever  they  va¬ 
lue  moft  highly.  This  cuftom,  w  hich  is  univtrfa!  a- 
mong  them,  arifes  from  a  rude  notion  of  the  immorta¬ 
lity  of  the  foul.  They  believe  this  dodlrine  moft 
firmly,  and  it  is  the  principal  tenet  of  their  religion. 
When  the  foul  is  feparated  from  thebody  of  their  friends, 
they  conceive  that  it  (till  continues  to  hover  around  it, 
and  to  require  and  take  delight  in  the  fame  things 
with  which  it  formerly  was  pleafed.  After  a  certain 
time,  however,  it  forfakes  this  dreary  manfion,  and 
departs  far  weftward  into  the  land  of  fpirits.  They 
have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  make  a  diftindtion  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  world  ;  fome,  they  ima¬ 
gine,  particularly  thofe  who  in  their  lifetime  have  been 
fortunate  in  war,  poftefs  a  high  degree  of  happinefs, 
have  a  place  for  hunting  and  fifhing,  which  never  fails, 
and  enjoy  all  fenfual  delights,  without  labouring  hard 
in  order  to  procure  them.  The  fouls  of  thofe,  on  the 
contrary,  who  happen  to  be  conquered  or  flain  in  war, 
are  extremely  miferable  after  death.” 

Feast  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  banquet,  or  a  fumptuous 
meal,  without  any  immediate  view  to  religion.  A 

The  ufe  of  the  word,  'in  this  fenfe,  arifes  hence  ; 
that  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  many  of  the  ancient  fe- 
ftivals,  both  thofe  of  the  heathens  and  agapae  of  the 
Chriftians,  was  good  eating;  though  Mr  Huet  choo- 
fes  to  derive  the  word  from  feflinare ,  which,  in  an  an¬ 
cient  Latin  verfion  of  Origen’s  Comment  on  Matthew, 
fignifies  “  to  feaft:”  Ut  veniens  illucjefus  fejlinct  cum  clifci- 
pulis  fuis . 

Social  or  civil  feafts  were  alfo  expreffed  by  the 
words  confivium  and  compotatio ,  or  conccenatio,  Cicero 
fays,  that  in  the  Roman  tongue,  the  word  convivium, 
which  means  “  people  affembled  at  table,”  is  more 
fignificant  than  the  Greek  word  compotatio  or  concana- 
tio  :  the  Roman,  fays  he,  expreftes  the  conjunction  of 
body  and  mind  which  ought  to  take  place  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment.;  the  Greek  denotes  what  relates  to  the 
body  alone. 
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As  food  Is  neceffary  to  our  exigence,  it  makes  a 
bond  of  afTociation  among  mankind.  People  at  a  fead, 
fays  one  of  the  ancients,  feem  to  form  but  one  body, 
one  foul.  All  nations,  whether  favage  or  civilized,  have 
regarded  the  pleafures  of  the  table  as  the  occafion  of 
the  mod  agreeable  fociety.  This  fpecies  of  enjoyment 
(abd  raiding  from  its  fufeeptibility  of  abnfe)  makes 
but  one  family  of  all  that  it  brings  together.  It  levels- 
the  didin&ions  introduced  by  policy  or  prejudice,  and 
difpofes  men  to  regard  one  another  as  brethren.  It  i3 
here  that  people  feel  the  equality  cftablifhed  by  nature; 
here  they  forget  the  evils  of  life;  they  extinguilh  their 
hatred,  and  make  their  enmities  ceafe.  For  this  reafon 
Aridotle  conliders  as  a  breach  of  the  focial  principle 
that  cullom  of  the  Egyptians  of  eating  apart,  and  prai- 
fes  the  convivial  repalls  eda-blilhed  by  Minos  and  Ly- 
curgus. 

The  Perfians  generally  deliberated  on  bnfinefs  at 
table,  but  never  determined  or  put  their  determina¬ 
tions  in  execution  except  in  the  morning  before  ha¬ 
ving  eaten. 

When  the  Germans,  fays  Tacitus,  wanted  to  re¬ 
concile  enemies,  to  make  alliances,  to  name  chiefs,  or 
to  treat  of  war  and  peace  ;  it  was  during  the  repad 
that  they  took  counfel  ;  a  time  in  which  the  mind  is 
moll  open  to  the  imprelTions  of  limple  truths,  or  moll 
eafily  animated  to  great  attempts.  Thefe  artlefs  people 
during  the  conviviality  of  the  feaft  fpoke  without  dif- 
guife.  Next  day  they  weighed  the  counfels  of  the  for¬ 
mer  evening  :  they  deliberated  at  a  time  when  they 
were  not  difpofed  to  feign,  and  took  their  refolution 
when  they  were  lead  liable  to  be  deceived. 

People  of  rank  among  the  Rhodians,  by  a  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  date,  were  obliged  to  dine  daily  with 
thofe  who  had  the  management  of  affairs,  In  order  to 
deliberate  with  them  concerning  fuch  things  as  were 
necedary  or  ufeful  for  the  country ;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  the  principal  minifters  of  the  kingdom  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  keep  open  table  for  all  who  could  be  of  life  to 
the  date. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  place  where  they  flipped 
was  generally  the  vedibule,  that  a  more  retired  part 
of  the  houfe  might  not  encourage  licentioufnefs  and 
diforder.  There  were  feveral  laws  that  redri&ed  their 
meals  to  thefe  veftibules. 

When  luxury  reigned  in  Rome,  they  had  fuperb 
halls  for  their  entertainments.  Lucullus  had  many, 
each  of  which  bore  the  name  of  fome  deity  ;  and  this 
name  was  a  mark  which  indicated  to  the  fervants  the 
expence  of  the  entertainment.  The  expence  of  a  fup- 
per  in  Lucullus’s  hall  of  Apollo  amounted  to  50,000 
drachmas. 

The  hall  in  which  Nero  feaded,  by  the  circular  mo¬ 
tion  of  its  walls  and  ceiling,  imitated  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavens,  and  reprefented  the  different  feafons  of 
the  year,  changing  at  every  courfe,  and  fhowering  down 
flowers  and  perfumes  on  the  gueds. 

The  Romans  did  not,  as  we  do,  ufe  but  one  table 
at  their  feads  ;  they  had  generally  two  ;  the  fird  was 
for  the  fervices  of  animal  food,  which  was  afterwards 
removed,  and  another  introduced  with  fruits  ;  at  this 
lad  they  fung  and  poured  out  their  libations.  The 
Greks  and  eadern  nations  had  the  fame  cudom,  and 
even  the  Jews  in  their  folemn  feads  and  at  facrifices. 

The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  had  tables  made 
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of  citron  wood  brought  from  Mauritania  ;  they  were 
varnifhed  with  purple  and  gold,  and  were  raifed  on 
feet  of  carved  ivory.  It  is  faid  that  they  were  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  gold.  Dion  Caflius  affirms,  that  Seneca  had 
500  of  thefe,  which  he  made  ufe  of  one  after  another  ; 
and  Tertullian  tells  us  that  Cicero  had  but  one.  The 
Romans  chofe  the  king  of  the  lead  by  a  throw  of  the 
dice. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  ancients  had 
neither  cups  nor  bowls,  but  that  they  drank  out  of 
little  horns  tipt  with  filver  or  gold. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  the  cn- 
dom  of  placing  the  lights  upon  the  table  was  not  yet 
introduced.  A  number  of  domedics  held  the  candles 
in  their  hands  during  the  whole  time  of  the  repad. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  kept  a  domedic  for  the 
purpofc  of  reading  during  their  meals  and  feads. 
Sometimes  the  chief  of  the  family  himfelf  performed 
the  office  of  reader ;  and  hillory  informs  us,  that  the 
Emoeror  Sever  us  often  read  while  his  family  ate.  The 
time  of  reading  was  generally  at  fupper;  and  gueds 
were  invited  to  a  reading  as  they  are  now  a- days  to 
play  cards* 

The  Greeks,  in  their  flourifliing  times,  did  not 
profane,  according  to  their  own  expreffion,  the  holi- 
nefs  of  the  table  ;  but  rather  adorned  it  with  inge¬ 
nious  and  elegant  converfation  :  they  propofed  mo¬ 
ral  topics,  of  which  Plutarch  lias  preferved  a  collec¬ 
tion. 

Ancient  philo fophers  remark,  that  heroes  rarely  af- 
fembled  convivially  without  bringing  affairs  of  confe- 
quence  into  difeourfe,  or  deliberating  upon  thofe  that 
regarded  either  prefent  events  or  future  contingencies. 

The  Scythiaias,  while  at  meat,  ufed  to  make  the 
firings  of  their  bows  refound,  left  their  warlike  vir¬ 
tues  might  be  enfeebled  or  loll  in  this  feafon  of  plea- 
fure. 

When  Rome  was  corrupted  with  luxury,  lingers, dan¬ 
cers,  muficians,  llage-players,  and  people  that  told  plea- 
fant  tales,  were  brought  into  the  hall  to  arnufe  the  gueds. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Casfar,  after  his  triumphs, 
treated  the  Roman  people  at  22,000  tables  ;  and  by 
calculation  it  would  feem  that  there  were  at  thefe 
tables  upwards  of  200,000  perfons. 

At  the  end  of  the  fead  the  Romans  drunk  out  of  a 
large  cup  as  often  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name  of 
their  millreffes. 

Reading  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  delight  of  the 
Germans,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  the  other  Celtic  na¬ 
tions  ;  in  which  they  indulged  themfelves  to  the  ut- 
mod,  as  often  as  they  had  an  opportunity.  “  Among 
thefe  nations  (fays  an  author  who  had  carefully  du- 
died  their  manners)  there  is  no  public  affembly,  either 
for  civil  or  religious  purpofes,  duly  held  ;  no  birth¬ 
day,  marriage,  or  funeral  properly  celebrated  ;  no 
treaty  of  peace  or  alliance  rightly  cemented,  without 
a  great  fead.,•,  It  was  by  frequent  entertainments  of 
this  kind  that  the  great  men  or  chieftains  gained  the 
affedions  and  rewarded  the  fervices  of  their  followers; 
and  thofe  who  made  the  greated  feads  were  fure  to  be 
mod  popular,  and  to  have  the  greated  retinue.  Thefe 
feads  (in  which  plenty  was  more  regarded  than  ele¬ 
gance)  laded  commonly  feveral  days,  and  the  gueds 
feldom  retired  until  they  had  confumed  all  the  provi- 
iions  and  exhauded  all  the  liquors.  Athenasus  de- 
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fcribes  an  entertainment  that  was  given  by  Arcamnes, 
a  very  wealthy  prince  in  Gaul,  which  continued  a 
whole  year  without  interruption,  and  at  which  all  the 
people  of  Giul,  and  even  all  grangers  who  pafied 
through  that  country,  were  made  welcome.  At 
thefe  feafts  they  fometimes  confulted  about  the  moft 
important  affairs  of  ftate,  and  formed  refolutions  re¬ 
lating  to  peace  and  war  ;  imagining  that  men  fpoke 
their  real  fentiments  with  the  greateft  freedom,  and 
were  apt  to  form  the  boldeft  defigns,  when  their  fpi- 
rits  were  exhilarated  with  the  pleafures  of  the  table. 
The  converfation  at  tliefe  entertainments  very  fre¬ 
quently  turned  on  the  great  exploits  which  the  guefts 
themfelves  or  their  anceftors  had  performed  in  war  ; 
which  fometimes  occafioned  quarrels  and  even  blood¬ 
shed.  It  was  at  a  feaft  that  the  two  llluftrious  Britifh 
princes,  Carbar  and  Ofcar,  quarrelled  about  their  own 
bravery  and  that  of  their  anceftors,  and  fell  by  mutual 
wounds,  ( OJfian ,  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  &c.) 

As  to  the  drink  ufed  at  thofe  feafts,  particularly  in 
Britain,  it  feems  probable,  that  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  into  the  ifland,  mead  or  honey  diluted 
with  water  was  the  only  ftreng  liquor  known  to  its  in¬ 
habitants,  as  it  was  to  many  other  ancient  nations  in 
the  fame  circumftances.  This  continued  to  be  a  fa¬ 
vourite  beverage  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  their 
poflerity  long  after  they  had  become  acquainted  with 
other  liquors.  The  mead  maker  was  the  eleventh  per- 
fon  in  dignity  in  the  courts  of  the  ancient  princes  of 
Wales,  and  took  place  of  the  phyfician.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ancient  law  of  that  principality  (hows  how  much 
this  liquor  was  efteemed  by  the  Britifh  princes. — 
“  There  are  three  things  in  the  court  which  muft  be 
communicated  to  the  king  before  they  are  made  known 
to  any  other  perfon  :  1.  Every  fentence  of  the  judge; 
2.  Every  new  fong  ;  and,  3.  Every  calk  of  mead.” 
This  was  perhaps  the  liquor  which  is  called  by  Offiau 
the  joy  and  ftrength  of  fhells,  with  which  his  heroes 
were  fo  much  delighted. — After  the  introduction  of 
agriculture,  ale  or  beer  became  the  moft  general  drink 
of  all  the  Britifh  nations  who  pradlifed  that  art,  as  it 
had  long  been  of  all  the  Celtic  people  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  (See  Ale.)  If  the  Phoenicians  or  Greeks  im¬ 
ported  any  wine  into  Britain,  it  was  only  in  very  fmall 
quantities  ;  that  moft  generous  liquor  being  very  little 
known  in  this  ifland  before  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  The  drinking  veffels  of  the  Gauls,  Britons, 
and  other  Celtic  nations  were,  for  the  moft  part,  made 
of  the  horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals;  but  thole  of 
the  Caledonians  confided  of  large  /hells,  which  are  ftill 
ufed  by  fome  of  their  pofterity  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

The  difhes  in  which  the  meat  was  ferved  up  were 
cither  of  wood  or  earthen- ware,  or  a  kind  of  bafkets 
made  of  oilers.  Thefe  laft  were  moft  ufed  by  the 
Britons,  as  they  very  much  excelled  in  the  art  of  ma¬ 
king  them  both  for  their  own  ufe  and  for  exporta¬ 
tion.  The  guefts  fat  in  a  circle  upon  the  ground,  with 
a  little  hay,  grafs,  or  the  Ik  in  of  fome  animal  under 
them.  A  low  table  or  ftoo!  was  fet  before  each  per- 
fon,  with  the  portion  of  meat  allotted  to  him  upon  it. 
In  this  diftribulion,  they  never  ncgledted  to  fet  the 
large  ft  and  belt  pieces  before  thofe  who  were  moft  di- 
flinguifhed  for  their  rank,  their  exploits,  or  their  riches. 
Every  gueft  took  the  meat  fet  before  him  in  his  hands, 


and  tearing  it  with 'his  teeth,  fed  upon  it  in  the  bell  Feaft. 
manner  he  could.  If  any  one  found  difficulty  in  fe-  — — v~— « 
parating  any  part  of  his  meat  with  his  hands  and 
teeth,  he  made  ufe  of  a  large  knife,  that  lay  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  company. 

Servants,  or  young  boys  and  girls,  the  children  of  the 
family,  flood  behind  the  guefts  ready  to  help  them  to 
drink  or  any  thing  they  wanted. 

As  the  ancient  Britons  greatly  excelled  and  very 
much  delighted  in  mufic,  all  their  feafts  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  joys  of  fong,  and  the  mufic  of  harps. 

In  the  words  of  Offian  f ,  “  whenever  the  feaft  of  (hells  f  Vol.  It, 
is  prepared,  the  fongs  of  bards  arife.  The  voice  ofP*  9- 
fprightly  mirth  is  heard.  The  trembling  harps  of  joy  ** 
are  ilrung.  They  fmg  the  battles  of  heroes,  or  the^*^' 
heaving  breafts  of  love.”  Some  of  the  poems  of  that 
illuftrious  Britifh  bard  appear  to  have  been  compofed 
in  order  to  be  fung  by  the  hundred  bards  of  Fingal  *  *  Ibid . 
at  the  feaft  of  Selma.  Many  of  the  fongs  of  the  bards  Vo1, 
which  were  fung  and  played  at  the  feaft  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  were  of  a  grave  and  foie mn  ftrain,  celebrating 
the  brave  adlions  of  the  guefts,  or  of  the  hereos  of  o- 
ther  times;  but  thefe  were  fometimes  intermixed  with 
more  fprightly  and  cheerful  airs,  to  which  the  youth 
of  both  fexes  danced,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
company. 

It  has  been  often  obferved  by  authors,  that  there  is 
no  nation  in  the  world  comes  near  the  Englifh  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  feafts.  Thofe  made  at  our  co¬ 
ronations,  inftalments,  confecrations,  &c.  tranfeend  the 
belief  of  all  foreigners  ;  and  yet  it  is  doubted  whether 
thofe  now  in  ufe  are  comparable  to  thofe  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers. 

William  the  Conqueror,  after  he  was  peaceably 
fettled  on  the  throne  of  England,  fent  agents  into  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  to  colled  the  moft  admired  and  rare 
difhes  for  his  table  ;  by  which  means,  fays  John  of 
Salifbury,  this  ifland,  which  is  naturally  produdive  of 
plenty  and  variety  of  provifions,  was  overflowed  with 
every  thing  that  could  inflame  a  luxurious  appetite. 

The  fame  writer  tells  us,  that  he  was  prefen t  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment  which  lafted  from  three  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  to  midnight  ;  at  which  delicacies  were  ferved 
up,  which  had  been  brought  from  Conftantinople,  Ba¬ 
bylon,  Alexandria,  Paleftine,  Tripoli,  Syria,  and  Phe- 
nicia.  Thefe  delicacies,  we  may  prefume,  were  very 
expenfive.  Thomas  Becket,  if  we  may  believe  his  hif- 
torian  Fitz  Stephen,  gave  L.  5,  equivalent  to  L.  75 
at  piefent,  for  one  difn  of  eels.  The  fumptuous  enter¬ 
tainments  which  the  kings  of  England,  and  of  other 
countries,  gave  to  their  nobles  and  prelates,  at  the  fef- 
tivals  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide,  in  which 
they  lpent  a  great  part  of  their  revenues,  contributed 
very  much  to  diffiife  a  tafte  for  profnfe  and  expenfive 
banqueting.  It  was  natural  for  a  proud  and  wealthy 
baron  to  imitate  in  his  own  caftle  the  entertainments 
he  had  feen  in  the  palace  of  his  prince.  Many  of  the 
clergy  too,  both  fecuiars  and  regulars,  being  very  rich, 
kept  excellent  tables.  The  monks  of  St  Swithins,  at 
Wint-hefter,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  Henry  II. 
againil  their  abbot,  for  taking  away  three  of  the  13 
d idles  they  ufed  to  have  every  day  at  dinner.  The 
monks  of  Canterbury  were  ftill  more  luxurious  :  for 
they  had  at  leaft  1 7  difhes  every  day,  befides  a  defert ; 
and  thefe  difhes *v/ere  drefled  with  fpiceries  and  fauces, 
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which  excited  the  appetite  as  well  as  pleafed  the 
tafte. 

Great  men  had  fome  kinds  of  provifions  at  their 
tables  that  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  Britain.  When 
Henry  II.  entertained  his  own  court,  the  great  officers 
of  his  army,  with  all  the  kings  and  great  men  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  Dublin,  at  the  fead  of  Chriftmas,  A.  D.  1x71, 
the  Infix  princes  and  chieftains  were  quite  aftoniftied 
at  the  profufion  and  variety  of  provifions  which  they 
beheld,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  by 
Henry  to  eat  the  flefh  of  cranes,  a  kind  of  food  to 
which  they  had  not  been  accuflomed.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  monuments  of  this  period,  we  meet  with  the 
names  of  feveral  difhes,  as  ddlegrout,  maupigyrnun, 
karumpie,  &c.  the  compoiition  of  which  is  now  un¬ 
known. 

The  coronation-feaft  of  Edward  III.  cod  L.  2835, 

1 8  s.  2d.  equivalent  to  about  L.  40,000  of  our  money. 
At  the  indallation  of  Ralph  abbot  of  St  Augudine, 
Canterbury,.  A.  D.  1309,  6000  gneds  were  entertain¬ 
ed  with  a  dinner,  confiding  of  3000  diflies,  which  cod 
L.  287:5:0,  equal  in  efficacy  to  L.  4300  in  our 
times.  “  It  would  require  a  long  treatife  (fays  Mat¬ 
thew  Paris)  to  defcribe  the  adoniffiing  fplendor,  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  fedivity  with  which  the  nuptials  of 
Richard  Earl  of  Cornwal,  and  Cincia  daughter  of  Rei- 
mund  Earl  of  Provence,  were  celebrated  at  London, 
A.  D.  1243.  To  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  it,  in 
a  few  words,  above  30,000  difiies  were  ferved  up  at 
the  marriage  dinner.”  The  nuptials  of  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Princefs  Margaret  of  England, 
were  folemriized  at  York,  A.  D.  1251,  with  dill  great¬ 
er  pomp  and  profufion.  “  If  I  attempted  (fays  the 
fame  hidorian)  to  difplay  all  the  grandeur  of  this  fo- 
lemnity, — the  numbers  of  the  noble  and  illudrions 
gueds, — the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the  drefTes, — the 
fumptuoufnefs  of  the  feads,  —  the  multitudes  of  the 
mindrils,  mimicks,  and  others  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
amufe  and  divert  the  company,  thofe  of  my  readers 
who  were  not  prefent  would  imagine  that  I  was  im¬ 
peding  upon  their  credulity.  The  following  particular 
will  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole. 
The  archbifiiop  of  York  made  the  king  of  England  a 
prefent  of  60  fat  oxen,  which  made  only  one  article  of 
provifion  for  the  marriage-feaft,  and  were  all  confum- 
ed  at  that  entertainment. 

The  marriage-feaft  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  queen 
Jane  of  Navarre,  confided  of  fix  courfes  ;  three  of 
flefh  and  fowls,  and  three  of  fifii.  All  thefe  courfes 
were  accompanied  and  adorned  with  futtleties ,  as  they 
were  called.  Thefe  futtleties  were  figures  in  paftry,  of 
men,  women,  beads,  birds,  See.  placed  on  the  table, 
to  be  admired,  but  not  touched.  Each  figure  had  a 
label  affixed  to  it ;  containing  fome  wife  or  witty  fay¬ 
ing,  fuited  to  the  occafion  of  the  feait,  which  was  the 
rtafon  they  we  recalled  Jut  tidies.  The  indallation  fead 
of  George  Neville,  archbifiiop  of  York  and  chancel- 
lor  of  England,  exceeded  all  others  in  fplendor  and 
expence,  and  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  gueds. 
The  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  this  enormous  ftaft 
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from  the  following  lift  of  provifions  prepared  for  . 
In  wheat,  quarters,  300  ;  in  ale,  tuns,  300  ;  in  wine, 
tuns,  100;  in  ipocraffe.  pipes,  1  ;  in  oxen,  104;  in 
wild  bulls,  6  ;  in  muttons,  icoo  ;  in  veals,  304;  in 
poikes,  304;  in  fwanns,  400  ;  in  geefe,  2000;  in 


cappons,  loco;  in  pigs,  2000;  in  plovers,  400 ;  in 
quailes,  1200;  in  fowls  called  rees,  2400;  in  pea¬ 
cocks,  .104. ;  in  mallards  and  teales,  4000  ;  in  cranes, 
204  ;  in  kidds,  204 ;  in  chickens,  2000  ;  in  pigeons, 
2oco  ;  in  connies,  4000;  in  bittors,  204;  in  heron - 
[haws,  400 ;  in  pheafants,  2CO  5  in  partridges,  500  ; 
in  woodcocks,  400  ;  in  curliews,  ico  ;  in  egrits,  1000; 
in  daggs,  bucks,  and  roes,  500  and  more ;  in  pafties 
of  vemfon,  cold,  4000  ;  in  parted  difhes  of  jellies, 
1  coo  ;  in  plain  difhes  of  jellies,  3000  ;  in  cold  tarts, 
baked,  4000  ;  in  cold  cudards,  baked,  3000 ;  in  hot 
pafties  of  venifon,  1500;  in  hot  cuftards,  20C0  ;  in 
pikes  and  breams,  308  ;  in  porpoifes  and  feals,  12  ; 
fpices,  fugared  delicates,  and  wafers,  plenty.  No  lur¬ 
ries  are  mentioned  in  this  enormous  bill  of  fu re, 
becaufe  they  were  hot  then  known  in  England. 
Cranes,  heronffiaws,  porpoifes,  and  feals,  are  fildom 
feen  at  modern  entertainments. 

One  of  the  mod  expenfive  Angularities  attending 
the  royal  feads  in  thofe  days  confided  in  what  they 
called  intermeats .  Thefe  were  representations  of  bat¬ 
tles,  fieges,  See.  introduced  between  the  courfes,  for 
the  amufement  of  the  gueds.  The  French  excelled  in 
exhibitions  of  this  kind.  At  a  dinner  given  by 
Charles  V.  of  France  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
A.D.  1378,  the  following  intermeat  was  exhibited  : 
A  fhip  with  mads,  fails,  and  rigging,  was  feen  firft  : 
file  had  for  colours  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem  : 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  appeared  upon  deck,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  feveral  knights  armed  cap-a-pee  :  the  fhip  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  without  the  ma¬ 
chine  which  moved  it  being  perceptible.  Then  the 
city  of  Jerufalem  appeared,  with  ail  its  towers  lined 
with  Saracens.  The  fhip  approached  the  city  ;  tbs 
Chriftians  landed,  and  began  the  affault ;  the  befiegtd 
made  a  good  defence  :  feveral  fcaling-ladders  were 
thrown  down  ;  but  at  length  the  city  was  taken.  In¬ 
termeats  at  ordinary  banquets  confifted  of  certain  deli¬ 
cate  difhes  introduced  between  the  courfes,  and  de¬ 
igned  rather  for  gratifying  the  tafte  than  for  fatisfy* 
ing  hunger. 

At  thofe  feafts,  befides  the  ordinary  drinks,  ale  and 
cyder,  there  were  great  quantities  of  wines  of  various* 
kinds.  Of  thefe  laft,  the  following  lines  of  a  poet 
who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  contain  an  ample 
enumeration. 

Ye  fhall  have  rumney  and  malefj  ine, 

Both  ypocraffe  and  vernage  wyne  ; 

Mount,  cfe  and  wyne  of  Greke, 

Both  algrade  and  defy  ice  eke, 

Antioche  an&baftarde, 

Pyment  alfo,  and  garnardo, 

Wyne  of  Greke  and  Mufeadefi, 

Both  chre,  pyineir,  and  Rocheli. 

Some  of  thefe  liquors,  as  ypocrafs,  pyment,  and  claret,, 
were  compounded  of  wine,  honey,  and  fpices  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds,  and  in  different  proportions. 

l'EATHER,  in  phyfiology,  a  general  name  for  the 
covering  of  birds  ;  it  being  common  to  all  the  animals 
of  this  clafs  to  have  their  whole  body,  or  at  leaf!  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  covered  with  feathers  or  plumage. 
See  Ornithology,  Se<ft.  I.  art.  iv. 

Feathers  make  a  con  fide rable  article  in  commerce, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  oftrich,  heron,  fwan,  peacock, 
goofe,  Sec.  for  plumes,  ornaments  of  the  head,  filling 
of  bedo,  writing-pens,  &e. 
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Febrifuge  Geefe  are  plucked  in  fome  parts  of  Great  Britain  five 
Jl  times  in  the  year;  and  in  cold  feafons  many  of  them  die 
^Feciales.  thJs  barbarous  cuftom,  (fee  An  as.)— Thofe  feathers 
""  that  are  brought  from  Somerfetfhire  are  efteemed  the 
bed,  and  thofe  from  Ireland  the  word. 

*  See  the  Eider  down  *  is  imported  from  Denmark;  the  ducks 
article  that  fupply  it  being  inhabitants  of  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
Mown.  Greenland,  Ireland,  and  Norway.  Our  own  iflands 
well  of  Scotland  breed  numbers  of  thefe  birds,  which 
turn  out  a  profitable  branch  of  trade  to  the  poor 
inhabitants.  Hudfon’s  Bay  alfo  furnifhes  very  fine 
feathers,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  goofe  kind.  The  down 
of  the  fwan  is  brought  from  Dantzic.  The  fame  place 
alfo  fends  us  great  quantities  of  the  feathers  of  the  cock 
and  hen.  The  London  poulterers  fell  a  great  quantity 
of  the  feathers  of  thofe  birds,  and  of  ducks  and  turkies: 
thofe  of  ducks  being  a  weaker  feather,  are  inferior 
to  thofe  of  the  goofe ;  and  turkies  feathers  are  the  word 
of  any.  The  bed  method  of  curing  feathers  is  to  lay 
them  in  a  room,  in  an  expofure  to  the  fun  ;  and  when 
dried,  to  put  them  in  bags,  and  beat  them  well  with 
poles  to  get  the  dirt  off. 

FEBRIFUGE,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  mitigate  or  remove  a  fever. 

FEBRUARY,  in  chronology,  the  fecond  month  of 
Numa’s  year,  and  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  god 
Neptune.  This  month  is  not  found  in  the  kalendar  of 
Romulus,  but  was  added  to  the  year  by  Numa.  It  had 
its  name  from  Febrtta,  Fehruaca ,  or  Fehrualts ,  all  names 
of  Juno,  whoprefided  over  the  purifications  of  women; 
and  in  this  month  the  Lupercalia  were  held  in  honour 
of  Juno,  and  women  were  purified  by  the  prieds  of 
Pan  Lyceus  at  that  fedivah  See  Lupercalia. 

February,  in  a  common  year,  confids  only  of  28 
days  ;  but  in  the  biffextile  year  it  has  29,  on  account 
of  the  intercalary  day  added  that  year. 

FECIALES,  or  Foeciales,  an  order  of  prieds  or 
officers,  confiding  of  20  perfons,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  appointed  to  proclaim  war,  negociate  peace, 
&c. 

Fedus  derives  the  word  from  ferio,  €t  I  drike ;”  as 
ferire  feedus  fignifies  u  to  conclude  a  treaty  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  indead  of  feet  ales,  he  would  have  it  written 
females .  Others  derive  it  from  feedus ,  which  was  an¬ 
ciently  written  fedus ;  or  from  fides,  iC  faith.”  Others 
from  fac'to,  feci ,  «  I  make,”  See  becaufe  they  made 
war  and  peace.  Voffius  choofes  to  derive  it  from  fatu, 
of  the  verb  fan ,  “  to  fpeak  in  which  fenfe  the  fe¬ 
ciales  ffiould  be  the  fame  with  or at  ores ;  which  fentiment 
is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Varro,  who  fays 
they  were  called  indifferently  feciales  and  or  at  ores. 

The  feciales  were  a  fort  of  heralds,  who,  when  the 
Romans  had  any  difpute  with  their  neighbours,  were 
fent  fird  to  demand  the  thing  pretended  to  be  ufurped, 
or  require  fatisfa&ion  for  the  injury  alleged  to  be  done. 
If  an  anfwer  was  not  returned  by  them  that  was  fatis- 
factory  to  the  people  and  the  fenate,  they  were  dif- 
patched  again  to  declare  war,  and  the  like  in  treating 
of  peace  ;  the  feciales  being  the  only  perfons  appointed 
to  negociate  between  the  fenate,  Sec.  and  the  enemy. 

Plutarch,  in.  the  life  of  Numa,  and  Halicarnafieus 
(lib.  ii.),  obferve,  that  they  were  fird  infiituted  by  that 
prince.  The  latter  adds,  that  they  were  cliofen  out  of 
the  bed  families  in  Rome  ;  that  their  office,  which  was 
reputed  a  fort  of  facerdotium,  or  priedhood,  only  ended 
N°i  25. 


with  their  life  ;  that  their  perfons  were  facred  and  tn-  Fectmdby 
violable,  as  thofe  of  other  prieds  ;  that  they  were  even  Fce‘ 
charged  to  fee  the  republic  did  not  declare  war  unjudly; 
that  they  were  to  receive  the  complaints  and  remon- 
drances  of  nations  who  pretended  to  have  been  any  way 
injured  by  the  Romans  ;  that  if  thofe  complaints  were 
found  juft,  they  were  to  feize  the  criminals,  and  deli¬ 
ver  them  up  to  thofe  they  had  offended  ;  that  they 
were  inveded  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ambaffa- 
ders  ;  that  they  concluded  treaties  of  peace  and  alli¬ 
ance,  and  took  care  they  were  executed  ;  and,  lallly, 
abolifhed  them,  if  they  were  found  not  to  be  equitable. 

Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  24.  aferibes  their  inditution  to  Ancus 
Martius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  114. — Varro  allures 
us,  that  in  his  time  mod  of  thefe  fun&ions  of  the  fe¬ 
ciales  were  fet  afide  ;  though  Plutarch  obferves,  that 
they  had  dill  fome  authority  in  his  time. 

The  feciales  were  crowned  with  verbena ,  vervain,” 
when  they  went  to  declare  war.  Their  head  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  veil,  over  which  the  crown  was  applied.  In 
this  equipage  they  proceeded  to  the  frontiers  of  the  new 
enemy’s  country,  and  threw  a  bloody  dart  or  javelin 
into  the  ground  within  the  fame.  In  Livy  and  other 
ancient  authors  we  have  the  formula  ufed  in  fuch  deck'- 
rations. 

FECUNDITY,  the  fame  with  Fertility. 

FEE,  in  law,  fignifies  a  complete  feudal  property. 

Hence*,  where  the  bare  liferent  of  any  feudal  fubjeft 
is  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  A,  and  the  abfolute  pro¬ 
perty  to  B,  that  meaning  is  expreffed  thus ;  “  to  A  in 
liferent,  and  to  B  in  fee.”  See  Law,  N°  lxix.  clxiv. 

Fees  are  commonly  divided  into  abfolute ,  otherwife 
called  fees-fimple;  and  limited ,  one  fpecies  of  which  we 
ufually  call  fee-tail. 

I.  Tenant  in  fee-fimple  (or,  as  he  is  frequently  dyled,  Bfac^ 
tenant  in  fee),  is  he  that  hath  lands,  tenements,  or  he-  ComuzenU 
reditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  ; 
generally,  abfolutely,  and  fimply  ;  without  mention¬ 
ing  what  heirs,  but  referring  that  to  his  own  pleafure, 
or  to  the  difpofition  of  the  law.  The  true  meaning  of 
the  word  fie  (feodum)  is  the  fame  with  that  of  feud  or 
fief\,  and  in  its  original  fenfe  it  is  taken  in  contradi-  f  See  Feodajt 
ftinclion  to  allodium;  which  latter  the  writers  on  thisSyfiem. 
fubjeft  define  to  be  every  man’s  own  land,  which  he 
pofleffeth  merely  in  his  own  right,  without  owing  any 
rent  or  fervice  to  any  fuperior.  This  is  property  in  its 
higheft  degree  ;  and  the  owner  thereof  hath  abfolutum 
et  direElum  dominium ,  and  therefore  is  faid  to  be  leifed 
thereof  abfolutely  in  domimeo  fuo>  in  his  own  demefne. 

But  feodum,  or  fee,  is  that  which  is  held  of  fome  fupe- 
rior,  on  condition  of  rendering  him  fervice ;  in  which 
fuperior  the  ultimate  property  of  the  land  refides.  And 
therefore  Sir  Henry  Spclman  defines  a  feud  or  fee  to 
be,  The  right  which  the  vaflal  or  tenant  hath  in  lands 
to  ufe  the  fame,  and  take  the  profits  thereof  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  rendering  to  the  lord  his  due  fervices ; 
the  mere  allodial  property  of  the  foil  always  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  lord.  This  allodial  property  no  fubjecl  in 
Britain  has  ;  it  being  a  received  and  now  undeniable 
principle  in  the  lawq  that  all  the  lands  are  holden  me¬ 
diately  or  immediately  of  the  king.  The  king  there¬ 
fore  only  hath  abfolutim  et  dire  Bum  dominium  ;  but  all 
fubje&s  lands  are  in  the  nature  of  feodum  or  fee,  whe¬ 
ther  derived  to  them  by  defeent  from  their  anceftors,  or 
purebafed  for  a  valuable  confideration  :  for  they  can¬ 
not 
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not  come  to  any  man  by  either  of  thofe  ways,  unlefs 
accompanied  with  thofe  feodal  clogs  which  were  laid 
upon  the  firft  feudatory  when  it  was  originally  granted 
A  fubjc&  therefore  hath  only  the  ufufrua,  and  not  the 
abfolute  property,  of  the  foil ;  or,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
express  it,  he  hath  dominium  utile ,  but  not  dominium 
direftum.  And  hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  moil  folemn  ads 
of  law^we  exprefs  the  flrongeil  and  higheft  eftate  that 
any  fubjed  can  have,  by  thefe  words,  “  he  is  feifed 
thereof  in  his  demefne ,  as  of  fee.”  It  is  a  man’s  de¬ 
ni  efne,  dominium ,  or  property,  fmce  it  belongs  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  :  yet  this  dominium ,  property,  or 
demefne,  is  ftiidly  not  abfolute  or  allodial,  but  quali¬ 
fied  or  feodal :  it  is  in  his  demefne,  as  of  fee;  that  is,  it 
is  not  purely  and  limply  his  own,  fmce  it  is  held  of  a 
fuperior  lord,  in  whom  the  ultimate  property  relides. 

T  his  is  the  primary  fenfe  and  acceptation  of  the 
x  word  fee.  But  (as  Sir  Martin  Wright  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves)  the  dodrine,  “that  all  lands  are  hoi  den  f  ha¬ 
ving  been  for  fo  many  ages  a  fixed  and  undeniable  axi¬ 
om,  the  Englifh  lawyers  do  very  rarely  (of  late  years 
efpecially  )  ufe  the  word  fee  in  this  its  primary  original 
fenfe,  in  contradifti,ndion  to  allodium  or  abfolute  pro¬ 
perty,  with  which  they  have  no  concern  ;  but  gene¬ 
rally  ufe  it  to  exprefs  the  continuance  or  quantity  of 
eflate.  A  fee  therefore,  in  general,  fignifies  an  elf  ate 
of  inheritance  ;  being  the  higheft  and  moft  extenfive 
mterell  that  a  man  can  have  in  a  feud  ;  and  when  the 
term  is  ufed  fimply,  without  any  other  adjund,  or  has 
the  adjund  fimple .  annexed  to  it  (as,  a  fee,  or  a  fee- 
fimple),  it  is  ufed  rn  contradillindion  to  a  fee-condi¬ 
tional  at  the  common  law,  or  a  fee-tail  by  the  ftatute  ; 
importing  an  abfolute  inheritance,  clear  of  any  condi¬ 
tion,  limitation,  or  reflridions  to  particular  heirs,  but 
defcendible  to  the  heirs-general,  whether  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  lineal  or  collateral.  And  in  no  other  fenfe  than 
this  is  the  king  faid  to  be  feifed  in  fee,  he  being  the 
feudatory  of  no  man. 

Taking  therefore  fee  in  this  its  fecondary  fenfe,  as  a 
ilate  of  inheritance,  it  is  applicable  to,  and  may  be 
had  in,  any  kind  of  hereditaments  either  corporeal  or 
incorporeal.  But  there  is  this  diftindion  between  the 
two  fpecies  of  hereditaments  ;  that  of  a  corporeal  inhe¬ 
ritance  a  man  fliall  be  faid  to  be  feifed  in  his  demefne , 
as  cffte>  an  incorporeal  one  he  fhall  onlv  be  faid  to 
be  leifed  as  of  fee,  and ‘not  in  his  demefne .  Eor  as  in¬ 
corporeal  hereditaments  are  in  their  nature  collateral 
to,  and  ilfue  out  of.  lands  and  houfes,  their  owner  hath 
no  property,  dominium ,  or  demefne,  in  the  thing  itfelf, 
but  hath  only  fomething  derived  out  of  it  ;  refembling 
the  fermliutes ,  or  fervices,  of  the  civil  law.  The  domt 
mum,  or  property,  is  frequently  in  one  man,  while  the 
appendage  or  fervice  is  in  another.  Thus  Gaius  may 
be  feifed  as  of  fee ,  of  a  way  going  over  the  land,  of 
Which  Titius  is  feifed  in  his  demefne  as  of  fee. 

.  ^  he  fee  fimple  or  inheritance  of  lands  and  tenements 
is  generally  veiled  and  refides  in  fome  perfon  or  other ; 
though  divers  inferior  eftates  may  be  carved  out  of  it. 

As  if  one  grants  a  leafe  for  21  years,  or  for  one  or  two 
li\ cs,  the  fee- fimple  remains  veiled  in  him  and  his  heirs; 
and  after  the  determination  of  thofe  years  or  lives,  the 
land  reverts  to  the  granter  or  his  heirs,  who  fliall  hold 
it  again  in  fee- fimple.  Yet  fometimes  the  fee  may  be 
in  abeyance ,  that  is  (as  the  word  fignifies)  in  expecta¬ 
tion,  1  emembrance,  and  contemplation  in  law;  there 
Vol.  VII.  Parti. 
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being  no  perfon  in  ejfe ,  in  whom  it  can  veil  and  abide, 
though  the  law  confiders  it  as  always  potentially  exifl* 
ing,  and  ready  to  veil  whenever  a  proper  owner  appears, 
i  hus,  in  a  grant  to  John  for  life,  and  afterwards  to 
the  heirs  of  Richard,  the  inheritance  is  plainly  neither 
granted  to  John  nor  Richard,  nor  can  it  veil  in  the  heir3 
of  Richard  till  his  death,  nani  nemo  ejl  hares  viventis  : 
it  remains  therefore  in  waiting,  or  abeyance,  during  the 
hie  of  Richard.  This  is  likewife  always  the  cafe  of  a 
parfon  of  a  church,  who  hath  only  an  eftate  therein 
for  the  term  of  his  life  ;  and  the  inheritance  remains  in 
abeyance.  And  not  only  the  fee,  but  the  freehold 
alio  may  be  in  abeyance  ;  as,  when  a  parfon  dies,  the 
freehold  of  his  glebe  is  in  abeyance  until  a  fucceffor  be 
named,  and  then  it  veils  in  the  fucceffor. 

.  Tlf  word  helrs  is  neceffary  in  the  grant  or  donation 
in  order  to  make  a  fee  or  inheritance.  For  if  land  he 
given  to  a  man  for  ever,  or  to  him  and  his  affigns  for 
ever,  this  veils  in  him  but  an  eilate  for  life.  This  very 
great  nicety  about  the  infertion  of  the  word  heirs  in  all 
feoffments  and  grants,  in  order  to  veil  a  fee,  is  plainly, 
a  relic  of  the  feodal  ftn&nefs  ;  by  which  It  was  "requi¬ 
red,  that  the  form  of  the  donation  fhould  be  punctually 
purfued  ;  or^that,  as  Craig  expreffes  it,  in  the  words 
of  baldus,  aonationesfmt  f  rial  juris,  ne  quls  plus  dona/Te 
prajumatnr  quam  in  donatione  expre/Terit.  And  therefore 
as  the  perfonal  abilities  of  the  donee  were  originally 
luppofed  to  be  the  only  inducements  to  the  o-ift  the 
donee  s  eftate  in  the  land  extended  only  to  his  own  per- 
lon,  and  fnbfifted  no  longer  than  his  life  ;  unlefs  the 
donor,  by  an  exprefs  provilion  in  the  grant,  gave  it  a 
longer  continuance,  and  extended  it  all'o  to  his  heirs 
But  this  rule  is  now  foftened  by  many  exceptions. 

tor,  1.  It  does  not  tend  to  devifes  by  will  -  irt 
which,  as  they  were  introduced  at  the  time  when ’the 
feoda!  rigour  was  apace  wearing  out,  a  more  liberal 
conltruction  is  allowed :  and  therefore  by  a  devife  to  a 
man  for  ever,  or  to  one  and  his  affigns  for  ever,  or  to 
one  in  fee-fimple,  the  devifte  hath  an  eftate  of  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  for  the  intention  of  the  devifor  is  fufficiently 
plain  from  the  words  of  perpetuity  annexed,  though  he 
hath  omitted  the  legal  \tfords  of  inheritance.  But  if 
the  devife  be  to  a  man  and  his  affigns,  without  an¬ 
nexing  words  of  perpetuity,  there  the  devifee  (hall 
take  only  an  eftate  for  life  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  devifor  intended  any  more.  2.  Neither  does  this 
rule  extend  to  fines  or  recoveries,  confidered  as  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  conveyance  ;  for  thereby  an  eftate  in  fee  Daffies 
by  adt  and  operation  of  law  without  the  word  heirs  • 
as  it  does  alfo,  for  particular  reafons,  by  ce.tain  other 
methods  of  conveyance,  which  have  relation  to  a  for 
mer  grant  or  eftate,  wherein  the  word  heirs  was  ex¬ 
celled.  3  In  creations  of  nobility  by  writ,  the  peer 

lo  created  hath  an  inheritance  in  his  title,  without  ex- 
preffing  the  word  heirs ;  for  they  are  implied  in  the 
creation,  unlefs  it  be  otlierwife  fpecially  provided  •  but 
in  creations  by  patent,  which  ar ejlrim  juris,  the  word 
heirs  mult  be  mferted,  otherwife  there  is  no  inheri- 
4'  ^  grants  of  lands  to  foie  corporations  and 
their  fncceffors,  the  word  Juccejfors  fupplies  the  plac- 
of  heirs  ;  for  as  heirs  take  from  the  anceftor,  fo  doth 
the  lucceffor  from  the  predeceffor.  Nay,  in  a  m-ant 
to  a  bilhop,  or  other  foie  fpiritual  corporation,  i„ 
frankalmoign ,  the  word  frankalmoign  fupplies  the  place 
of fuecejort  (as  the  word  fucceffor s  fupplies  the  place  of 
a  heirs) 
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Fee.  heirs)  ex  vi  termini  ;  and  in  all  thefe  cafes  a  fee-fimple 

— v - 'veils  in  fuch  foie  corporation.  But,  in  a  grant  of 

lands  to  a  corporation  aggregate,  the  word  fuccejfors 
is  not  neceflary,  though  ufually  inferted  :  for,  albeit 
fuch  Ample  grant  be  ftri&ly  only  an  eftate  for  life,  yet 
S3  that  corporation  never  dies,  fuch  eftate  for  life  is 
perpetual,  or  equivalent  to  a  fee-fimple,  and  therefore 
the  law  allows  it  to  be  one.  Laftly,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  king,  a  fee-fimple  will  veil  in  him,  without  the 
word  heirs  or  fnccejfors  in  the  grant  ;  partly  from  pre¬ 
rogative  royal,  and  partly  from  a  reafon  fimilar  to  the 
la  ft,  becaufe  the  king,  in  judgment  of  law,  never  dies. 
But  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  word  heirs  is  neceflary 
to  create  an  eftate  of  inheritance. 

II.  We  are  next  to  confider  limited  fees,  or  fuch 
eftates  of  inheritance  as  are  clogged  and  confined  with 
conditions  or  qualifications  of  any  fort.  And  thefe  we 
may  divide  into  two  forts  :  I.  Qualified,  or  hafe  fees  j 
and,  2.  Fees  conditional ,  fo  called  at  the  common  law; 
and  afterwards  fees-tai/,  in  confequence  of  the  ftatute 

de  denis .  . 

1.  A  base  or  qualified  fee,  is  fuch  a  one  .as  has  a 
qualification  fubjoined  thereto,  and  which  mnft  be  de¬ 
termined  whenever  the  qualification  annexed  to  it  is  at 
an  end.  As,  in  the  cafe  of  a  grant  to  A  and  his  heirs, 
tenants  in  the  manor  of  Dale  ;  in  this  inftance,  when¬ 
ever  the  heirs  of  A  ceafe  to  be  tenants  of  that  manor, 
the  grant  is  entirely  defeated.  So,  when  Henry  VI. 
granted  to  John  Talbot,  lord  of  the  manor  of  King- 

4  fton-Liile  in  Berks,  that  he  and  his  heirs,  lords  of  the 
faid  manor,  ftiould  be  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  title 
of  barons  of  Life  ;  here  John  Talbot  had  a  bafe  or  qua¬ 
lified  fee  in  that  dignity  ;  and  the  inftant  he  pr  his 
heirs  quitted  the  feign iory  of  this  manor,  the  dignity 
was  at  an  end.  This  eftate  is  a  fee,  becaufe  by  pofli- 
bility  it  may  endure  for  ever  in  a  man  and  his  heirs  ; 
yet  as  that  duration  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of 
collateral  circumftances,  which  qualify  and  debafe  the 
purity  of  the  donation,  it  is  therefore  a  qualified  or 

bafe  fee.  ,  *  .  . 

2.  As  to  fees -conditional,  or  fees-to//,  lee  the  article 

^Fee  alfo  fignifies  a  certain  allowance  to  phyficians, 
barrifters,  attornies,  and  other  officers,  as  a  reward  for 
their  pains  and  labour. 

If  a  perfon  refufe  to  pay  an  officer  his  due  fees,  the 
court  will  grant  an  attachment  againft  him,  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  till the  fees  are  paid;  and  an  attorney  may 
bring  an  a&ion  of  the  cafe  for  his  fees  againft  the 
client  that  retained  him  in  his  caufe.  # 

Fee  alfo  denotes  a  fettled  perquifite  of  public  officers, 
payable  by  thofe  who  employ  them. 

The  fees  due  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  are 
exprefsly  mentioned  in  a  fchedule,  or  table,  which 
is  hung  up  in  public  view  in  the  faid  office,  and  in  all 
other  places  where  the  faid  fees  are  to  be  paid  or  re¬ 
ceived.  And  if  any  officer  (hall  offend,  by  ading 
contrary  to  the  regulations  therein  contained,  he  fhall 
forfeit  his  office  and  place,  and  be  for  ever  after  inca¬ 
pable  of  any  office  in  the  cuftom  houfe. 

The  other  public  offices  have  likewife  their  fettled 
fees,  for  the  feveral  branches  of  bufinefs  tranfa&ed  in 

Yzz-Farm,  a  kind  of  tenure  without  homage,  feal¬ 
ty,  or  other  fervice,  except  that  mentioned  in  the  feoff- 
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ment ;  which  is  ufually  the  full  rent,  or  at  leaft  a  fourth 
part  of  it. 

The  nature  of  this  tenure  is,  that  if  the  rent  be  be¬ 
hind,  and  unpaid  for  two  years,  then  the  feoffor  and 
his  heirs  may  have  an  a&ion  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lands. 

FEELERS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  ufed  by 
fome  for  the  horns  of  insects. 

FEELING,  one  of  the  five  external  fenfes,  by 
which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of  folid,  hard,  foft,  rough, 
hot,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  other  tangible  qualities.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  138. 

FEET.  Sec  Foot. 

Feet- Bearer,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  courts 
of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  and  Welch  kings.  He 
was  a  young  gentleman  whofe  duty  it  was  to  fit  on  the 
floor,  with  his  back  towards  the  fire,  and  hold  the 
king’s  feet  in  his  bofom  all  the  time  he  fat  at  table,  to 
keep  them  warm  and  comfortable')'  :  A  piece  of  ftate  \LegwWat~ 
and  luxury  unknown  in  modern  times.  //Vx,  p.  58. 

FEINT,  in  fencing,  a  (how  of  making  a  thruft  at 
one  part,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  that  you  may 
really  ftrike  him  in  another. 

A  Ample  feint  is  a  mere  motion  of  the  wrift,  with¬ 
out  ft  firing  the  foot. 

FELAPTON,  in  logic,  one  of  the  fix  firft  modes 
of  the  third  figure  of  fyllogifmsu  whereof  the  firft 
propofition  is  an  univerfal  negative,  the  fecond  an  u- 
niverfal  affirmative,  and  the  third  a  particular  nega* 
tive. 

FELIBIEN  (Andre),  was  born  at  Chartres  in 
1619,  and  went  fecretary  under  the  marquis  de  Fonte- 
nay  Mareuil  ambaffador  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  164.7^ 

On  his  return,  M.  Colbert  procured  him  the  places  of 
hiftoriagrapher  to  the  king,  fuperintendant  of  h h 
buildings,  and  of  the  arts  and  manufadlures  in  France. 

He  became  afterwards  deputy  comptroller-general  of 
the  bridges  and  dykes  111  that  kingdom  ;  and  died  ill 
1695.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  relating  to  the  fine  arts* 
the  principal  of  which  is  his  “  Dialogues  on  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  moil  eminent  painters.” 

FELICITAS,  (Felicity,  or  Happinefs),  was  dei¬ 
fied  by  the  ancient  Pagans.  Lucullus  built  a  temple 
to  her.  She  had  another  ere&ed  by  Lepidus.  The 
Greeks  paid  divine  worfhip  to  Mac  aria ,  daughter  of 
Hercules,  the  fame  with  F elicit  as.  This  deity  is  often 
pi&ured  upon  medals,  and  generally  with  a  Cornuco¬ 
pia  in  one  hand  and  a  Caduceus  in  the  other.  The  in- 
feriptions  are,  Felicitas  Temporum ,  Felicitas  Augujli,  Fe- 
licit  as  Public  a,  See. 

FELIS,  in  zoology,  a  genu3  of  quadrupeds  belong-  See  Plate* 
mg  to  the  order  of  ferae,  the  cliaraders  of  which  are 
thefe  :  The  fore-teeth  are  equal  ;  the  molares  or  grin¬ 
ders  have  three  points  ;  the  tongue  is  furnifhed  with 
rough  fiiarp  prickles,  and  pointing  backwards ;  and 
the  claws  are  iheathed  and  rena&ile.  This  genus  com¬ 
prehends  twenty-one  fpecies,  viz . 

I.  The  Leo,  or  Lion.  The  largeft  lions  are  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  fix  feet 
high  :  thofe  of  a  fmaller  lize  are  generally  about  5  4*  feet 
long,  and  about  34  high.  His  head  is  very  thick,  and 
his  face  is  befet  on  all  fides  with  long  bufhy  yellowifh 
hair  ;  this  fhaggy  hair  extends  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  below  the  fhoulders,  and  hangs  down  to  his 
knees ;  the  belly  and  breaft  are  likewife  covered  with 
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long  hair.  The  reft  of  the  body  is  covered  with  very 
ftiort  hair,  excepting  a  bufh  at  the  point  of  the  tail. 
The  ears  are  roundifh,  ftiort,  and  almoft  entirely  coni 
cealed  under  the  hair  of  his  fiont.  The  ftiagginefs  of 
the  fore-part  of  his  body  makes  the  hinder-part  have  a 
naked  appearance.  The  tail  is  long  and  very  ftronp- ; 
the  legs  are  thick  and  fteftiy  ;  and  the  feet  are  ftiort ; 
the  length  of  the  claws  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quar¬ 
ter,  are  of  a  whitifti  colour,  very  crooked,  and  can  be 
extended  or  retracted  into  the  membranous  (heath  at 
pleafure  :  their  points  arc  feldom  blunted,  as  they  are 
never  extended  but  when  he  feizes  his  prey. 

The  female,  or  lionnefs,  has  no  mane,  or  longhair 
about  hei  head  or  (houlders  ;  in  her  we  fee  diftin&ly 
the  whole  face,  head,  ears,  neck,  (houlders,  breaft, 
&c.  all  thefe  parts  being  in  fome  meafure  concealed 
under  the  long  hair  of  the  male,  give  the  female  a 
very  different  appearance  :  befides,  fhe  is  confiderably 
lefs  than  the  male.  The  hair  of  both  male  and  female 
is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  whitifti  on  the  lidts  and 
belly. 

In  warm  countries,  quadrupeds  in  general  are  larger 
and  ftronger  than  in  the  cold  or  temperate  climates. 
They  are  likewife  more  fierce  and  hardy;  all  their  na¬ 
tural  qualities  feem  to  correfpond  with  the  ardour  of 
the  climate.  The  lions  nouiiftied  under  the  fcorchirig 
fun  of  Africa  or  the  Indies,  are  the  moft  ftrong,  fierce, 
and  terrible.  Thofe  of  mount  Atlas,  whofe  top  is 
fometimes  covered  with  fnow,  are  neither  fo  ftrong  nor 
fo  ferocious  as  thofe  of  Biledulgerid  or  Zaara,  whofe 
plains  are  covered  with  burning  fand.  It  is  in  thefe 
hot  and  barren  defarts,  that  the  lion  is  the  dread  of 
travellers,  and  the  fcourge  of  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces.  But  it  is  a  happy  circumftance  that  the  fpe- 
cies  is  not  very  numerous:  they  even  appear  to  di- 
minifh  daily.  The  Romans,  fays  Mr  Shaw,  brought 
many  more  lions  out  of  Libya  for  their  public  (hows, 
than  are  now  to  be  found  in  that  country.  It  islikewife 
remarked,  that  the  lions  in  Turky,  Perfia,  and  the  In¬ 
dies,  are  lefs  numerous  than  formerly.  As  this  formi¬ 
dable  and  courageous  animal  makes  a  prey  of  moft  o- 
ther  animals,  and  is  himfelf  a  prey  to  none,  this  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  number  of  the  fpecies  can  be  ow  in  a-  to 
nothing  but  an  increafe  in  the  number  of  rriankmd  : 
for  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ftrength  of  this 
king  of  animals  is  not  a  match  for  the  dexterity  and 
add  refs  of  a  negro  or  Hottentot,  who  will  often  dare 
to  attack  him  face  to  face,  and  with  very  flight  wea¬ 
pons. 

The  ingenuity  of  mankind  augments  with  their 
number ;  that  of  other  animals  continues  always  the 
fame.  All  the  noxious  animals,  as  the  lion,  are  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  fmall  number,  not  only  becaufe  mankind  are 
become  more  numerous,  but  likewife  becaufe  they 
have  become  more  ingenious,  and  have  invented  wea¬ 
pons  which  nothing  can  refill.  This  fuperiority  in  the 
numbers  and  induftry  of  mankind;  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  has  broke  the  vigour  of  the  lion,  feems  likewife 
to  have  enervated  his  courage.  This  quality,  though 
natural,  is  exalted  or  lowered  according  to  the  good 
or  bad  fuccefs  with  which  any  animal  has  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  employ  his  force.  In  the  vaft  defarts  of  Za¬ 
ara  ;  in  thofe  which  feein  to  feparate  two  very  diffe¬ 
rent  races  of  men,  the  Negioes  and  Moors,  between 
Senegal  and  the  boundaries  of  Mauritania ;  in  thofe 
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uninhabited  regions  above  the  country  of  the  Hotten-  Fells, 
tots ;  and,  in  general,  all  the  meridional  parts  of  A- 
frica  and  Alia,  where  mankind  have  difdained  to 
dwell,  lions  are  ftill  as  numerous  and  as  ferocious  as 
ever  Accuftoined  to  meafure  their  ftrength  by  that 
of  all  other  animals  which  they  encounter,  the  habit 
of  conquering  renders  them  haughty  and  intrepid.  Ha¬ 
ving  never  experienced  the  ftrength  of  man,  or  the 
power  of  his  arms,  inftead  of  difeovering  any  figns  of 
fear,  they  difdain  and  fet  him  at  defiance.  Wounds 
irritate,  but  do  not  terrify  them  :  they  are  not  even 
difconcerted  at  the  fight  of  numbers.  A  fingle  lion 
of  the  defart  has  been  known  to  attack  a  whole  cara¬ 
van  ;  and  if,  after  a  violent  and  obftinate  engagement, 
he  found  himfelf  weakened,  he  retreats  fighting,  al¬ 
ways  keeping  his  face  to  the  enemy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lions  which  live  near  the  villages  or  huts  of 
the  Indians  or  Africans,  being  acquainted  with  man 
and  the  force  of  his  arms,  are  fo  daflardly  as  to  fly 
and  leave  their  prey  at  the  fight  of  women  or  children. 

This  foftening  in  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the 
lion,  (hows  that  he  is  capable  of  culture,  and  fufeep- 
tible,  at  leal!  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  imprefllons 
that  he  receives :  accordingly,  hiftory  informs  us  of 
lions  yoked  in  tiiumphal  chariots,  trained  to  war,  or 
the  chace  ;  and  that,  faithful  to  their  mafters,  they  ne¬ 
ver,  employed  their  ftrength  or  courage  but  againfi 
their  enemies.  It  is  certain,  that  a  lion  taken 
young,^  and  brought  up  among  domeftic  animals, 
will  eafily  be  accuftomed  to  live  and  fport  with  them  ; 
that  he  is.mild  and  carefling  to  his  mafter,  efpecially 
when  he  is  young  ;  and  that,  if  his  natural  ferocity 
fometimes  breaks  out,  it  is  rarely  turned  againft  thofe 
who  have  been  kind  to  him.  But,  as  his  paflions  are 
impetuous  and  vehement,  it  is  not  to  be  expedled  that 
the  imprefllons  of  education  will  at  all  times  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  balance  them  :  for  this  reafon  it  is  dangerous 
to  let  him  fiiffer  hunger  long,  or  to  vex  him  by  ill- 
timed  teazings  ;  bad  treatment  not  only  irritates  him* 
but  he  remembers  it  long,  and  meditates  revenge.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  exceedingly  grateful,  and  feldom 
forgets  benefits  received.  He  has  been  often  obferved 
to  difdain  weak  or  infigniheant  enemies,  to  defpife 
their  infults,  and  to  pardon  their  ofFeniive  liberties. 

When  led  into  captivity,  he  will  difeover  fymptoms  of 
uneafinefs,  without  anger  or  peeviflinefs :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  natural  temper  foftens,  he  obeys  his  mafter, 
cardies  the  hand  that  gives  him  food,  a*ud  fometimes 
gives  life  to  fuch  animals  as  are  thrown  to  him  alive 
for  prey  :  by  this  ad  of  generofity  he  feems  to  confi- 
der  himfelf  as  for  ever  bound  to  proted  them  ;  he  lives 
peaceably  with  them  ;  allows  them  a  part,  and  fome¬ 
times  the  whole,  of  his  food  ;  and  will  rather  fiibmit 
to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  than  fill  hijj  ftomach  with  the 
fruit  of  his  beneficence.  We  may  likewife  obferve, 
that  the  lion  is  not  a  cruel  animal  :  he  kills  rather 
from  necefiity  than  choice,  never  deftroying  more  than 
lie  eats  ;  and  whenever  his  appetite  is  fatisfied,  he  is 
mild  and  peaceable.  For  his  ordinary  fubfiftence,  he 
requires  about  15  pounds  of  raw  fldh  each  day. 

The  afpedl  of  the  lion  correfponds  with  the  noble 
and  generous  qualities  of  his  mind.  His  figure  is  re- 
fpeCtable  ;  his  looks  are  determined  ;  his  gait  is  ftate- 
ly,  and  his  voice  tremendous.  In  a  word,  the  body 
of  the  lion  appears  to  be  the  bell  model  of  ftrength 
A  a  2  joined 
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Fclis.  joined  to  agility.  The  force  of  his  mufcles  is  expreffed 

— » -  by  his  prodigious  leaps  and  bounds,  often  20  feet  at 

once  ;  by  the  bride  motion  of  his  tail,  a  fingle  fvveep 
of  which  is  fufficient  to  throw  a  man  to  the  ground  ; 
by  the  eafe  with  which  he  moves  the  fkin  of  his  face, 
and  particularly  of  his  forehead  ;  and,  laftly,  by  the 
faculty  of  ere&ing  and  agitating  the  hair  of  his  mane 
when  irritated. 

Lions  are  very  ardent  in  their  amours  :  when  the 
female  is  in  feafon,  fhe  is  often  followed  by  eight  or 
ten  males,  who  roar  inceffantly,  and  enter  into  furious 
engagements,  till  one  of  them  completely  overcomes 
the  reft,  takes  peaceable  poffeflion  of  the  female,  and 
carries  her  off  to  fome  fecret  recefs.  The  lionnefs 
brings  forth  her  young  in  the  fpring,  and  produces  but 
once  every  year. 

All  the  paifions  of  the  lion,  the  foft  paffion  of  love 
not  excepted,  are  excefiive  ;  the  love  of  offspring  is 
extreme  :  the  lionnefs  is  naturally  weaker,  lefs  bold, 
and  more  gentle  than  the  lion  ;  but  Ike  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  rapacious  and  terrible  when  fhe  has  young  Then 
fhe  exhibits  more  courage  than  the  male  ;  ike  regards 
no  danger  ;  fke  attacks  indifferently  men  and  all  other 
animals,  kills  them,  and  carries  them  to  her  young 
ones,  whom  fhe  thus  early  inftru&s  to  fuck  their  blood 
and  tear  their  flefh.  She  generally  brings  forth  in  the 
moft  fecret  and  inacceffible  places ;  and,  when  afraid 
of  a  difeovery,  fire  endeavours  to  conceal  the  traces  of 
her  feet,  by  returning  frequently  on  her  fteps,  or  ra¬ 
ther  by  effacing  them  with  her  tail  ;  and,  when  the 
danger  is  great,  Ike  carries  off  her  young,  and  con¬ 
ceals  them  fome  where  elfe.  But,  when  an  a6tual  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  deprive  her  of  her  young,  fhe  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  furious,  and  defends  them  till  fhe  be 
torn  to  pieces. 

The  lion  feldom  goes  abroad  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  but  fallies  forth  in  the  evening  and  night  in  quell 
of  prey.  He  is  afraid  of  fire,  and  feldom  or  never 
approaches  the  artificial  fires  made  by  the  fhepherds  for 
the  protedlion  of  their  flocks  ;  he  does  not  trace  other 
animals  by  the  feent,  but  is  obliged  to  truft  to  his  eyes. 
Many  hiftorians  have  even  mifreprefented  him  as  inca¬ 
pable  of  finding  out  his  prey  ;  but  that  he  is  obliged 
to  the  jackal,  an  animal  of  exquiiite  feent,  in  order 
to  provide  for  him,  and  that  this  animal  either  accom¬ 
panies  or  goes  before  him  for  this  purpofe.  The  jac¬ 
kal  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  Libya,  & c.  and,  like  the 
lion,  lives  upon  prey  :  perhaps  fometimes  he  follows 
the  lion,  but  it  is  with  a  view  to  pick  up  what  he 
leaves  behind,  not  to  provide  for  him;  for,  being  a 
fmall  and  feeble  animal,  he  ought  rather  to  fly  from 
than  to  ferve  the  lion. 

The  lion,  when  hungry,  will  attack  any  animal  that 
prefents  itfelf :  but  he  is  fo  very  formidable,  that  all 
endeavour  to  avoid  his  rencounter ;  this  circumftance 
often  obliges  him  to  conceal  himfelf,  and  lie  in  wait 
till  fome  animal  chances  to  pafs.  He  lies  fquat  on  his 
belly  in  a  thicket  ;  from  which  he  fprings  with  fuch 
force  and  velocity,  that  he  often  feizes  them  at  the 
firft  bound.  He  endures  hunger  longer  than  thirll  ; 
he  feldom  paffes  water  without  drinking,  which  he  does 
by  lapping  like  a  dog.  In  burning' defarts,  where  l  i¬ 
vers  and  fountains  are  denied,  they  live  in  a  perpetual 
Lever,  a  fort  of  madnefs  fatal  to  every  animal  they 
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meet  with.  The  author  of  the  Oeconomy  of  Nature 
gives  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  inftindt  of  thefe  animals  ^ 
in  thofe  unwatered  tradls.  There  the  pelican  makes 
her  neft ;  and  in  order  to  cool  her  young  ones,  and  ac- 
cuftom  them  to  an  element  they  muft  afterwards  be 
converfant  in,  brings  from  afar,  in  their  great  gular 
pouch,  fufficient  water  to  fill  the  neft :  the  lion,  and 
other  wild  beads,  approach  and  quenchtheir  third  ;  yet 
never  injure  the  unfledged  birds,  as  if  confciotis  that 
their  deftru&ion  would  immediately  put  a  flop  to  thofe 
grateful  fupplies. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion,  which  is  ftrong  and  loud, 
is  his  ordinary  voice  ;  but  when  he  is  irritated,  his  ciy 
is  fnorter,  repeated  more  fuddenly,  and  is  dill  more 
terrible  than  the  roaring  :  bdides,  he  beats  his  fides 
with  his  tail,  damps  with  his  feet,  erects  and  agi¬ 
tates  the  hair  of  his  head  and  mane,  moves  the  flein 
of  his  face,  fhows  his  angry  teeth,  and  lolls  out  his 
tongue. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion,  according  to  Mr  Spar- 
man,  “  confifts  in. a  hoarfe  inarticulate  found,  which 
at  the  fame  time  ftems  to  have  a  hollownefs  in  it, 
fomething  like  that  proceeding  from  a  fpeaking  trum¬ 
pet.  The  found  is  between  that  of  a  German  u  and 
an  0,  being  drawn  to  a  great  length,  and  appearing  as 
if  it  came  from  out  of  the  earth;  at  the  fame  time 
that,  after  liftening  with  the  greateft  attention,  I  could 
not  exactly  hear  from  what  quarter  it  came.  The 
found  of  the  lion’s  voice  does  not  bear  the  lead  lefem- 
blance  to  thunder,  as  M.  de  Buffon,  torn.  ix.  p.  22. 
from  the  Voyage  of  Boullaye  le  Gouz,  affirms  it  does. 

In  fadt,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  neither  peculiarly 
piercing  nor  tremendous  ;  yet,  from  its  flow  prolong¬ 
ed  note,  joined  with  nocturnal  darknefs,  and  the  ter¬ 
rible  idea  one  is  apt  to  form  to  one’s  felf  of  this  ani¬ 
mal,  it  made  one  fhudder,  even  in  fuch  places  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  it  in  with  more  fatisfadlion, 
and  without  having  th*e  lead  occafion  for  fear.  We 
could  plainly  perceive  by  our  cattle  when  the  lions, 
whether  they  roared  or  not,  were  reconnoitring  us  at 
a  fmall  diftance.  For  in  that  cafe  the  hounds  did  not 
dare  to  bark  in  the  lead,  but  crept  quite  clofe  to  the 
Hottentots  ;  and  our  oxen  and  horfes  fighed  deeply, 
frequently  hanging  back,  and  pulling  flowly  with  all 
their  might  at  the  ftrong  ftraps  with  which  they  were 
tied  up  to  the  waggon.  They  likewife  laid  themfelves 
down  upon  the  ground  and  flood  up  alternately,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
felves  :  or  rather  juft  as  if  they  were  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  circumftance  (con¬ 
tinues  our  author),  that  the  brute  creation  fhould  have 
been  taught  merely  by  nature  to  be  in  dread  of  the 
lion  ;  for  our  horfes  and  oxen  were  all  from  places 
where  I  am  certain  they  could  have  no  knowledge  of 
this  dreadful  adverfary  of  theirs  ;  fo  that  in  this  we 
muft  admire  the  bounty  of  Providence,  which,  while 
it  has  fent  fuch  a  tyrant  as  the  lion  amongft  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation,  has  likewife  taught  them  to  difeern  and 
dillinguifh  it  with  trembling  and  horror.” 

The  gait  of  the  lion  is  llitely,  grave,  and  flow,  tho’ 
always  in  an  oblique  direction.  His  movements  are 
not  equal  or  meafured,  but  confift  of  leaps  and  bounds; 
whici  prevents  him  from  flopping  fuddenly,  and  makes 
him  often  overleap  his  mark.  When  he  leaps  upon 
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his  prey,  he  makes  a  bound  of  12  or  15  feet*  falls  a- 
-  bove  it,  feizes  it  with  his  fore-feet,  tears  the  fifth  with 
his  claws,  and  then  devours  it  with  his  teeth.  If  he 
chances  to  mifs  his  leap,  he  will  not,  as  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  unanimoufly  allured  Mr  Sparman,  follow  his  prey 
any  farther  ;  but,  as  though  he  were  alhamed,  turning 
round  towards  the  place  where  he  lay  in  ambufh,  fiowly) 
and  dep  by  dep,  as  it  were,  meafures  the  exaft  length 
between  the  two  points,  in  order  to  find  how  much  too 
Ihort  of,  or  beyond,  the  mark  he  had  taken  his  leap. 

One  would  fuppofe  that  the  roaring  of  the  lion 
would  prove  ferviceable  to  the  other  animals,  as  being 
a  warning  for  them  to  betake  themfelves  to  flight;  but 
as  when  he  roars,  according  to  all  report,  he  puts  his 
mouth  to  the  ground,  fo  that  the  found  is  diffufed  e- 
qually  all  over  the.  place,  without,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  its  being  poflible  to  hear  from  what  quar¬ 
ter  it  comes,  the  animals  are  intimidated  and  feared  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fly  about  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  dark  to  every  fide  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
they  often  chance  to  run  on  to  the  very  fpot  from 
whence  the  found  aftually  proceeds,  and  which  they 
meant  moil  to  avofd. 

Dr  Sparman,  in  his  account  of  the  lion,  detrafts 
confiderably  from  the  charafter  of  courage  and  gene- 
rofity  generally  aferibed  to  that  animal.  “  It  is  not 
in  magnanimity  (fays  he),  as  many  w ill  have  it  to  be, 
but  in  an  infidious  and  cowardly  difpofition,  blended 
with  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  that  the  general  cha- 
.  rafter  of  the  lion  confids;  though  hunger  mull  natu- 
1  ally  have  the  effeft  of  now  and  then  infpiring  fo  flrong 
and  nimble  an  animal  with  uncommon  intrepidity  and 
courage.  Moreover,  being  accullomed  always  itfelfto 
kill  its  own  food,  and  that  with  the  greatell  eafe,  as 
meeting  with  no  refiftance,  and  even  frequently  to 
devour  it  reeking  and  weltering  in  its  blood,  it  can¬ 
not  but  be  eafily  provoked,  and  acquire  a  greater  turn 
for  cruelty  than  for  generofity  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  being  accullomed  to  meet  with  any  refift- 
ance,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  when  it  does,  it  fhould 
fometimes  be  faint-hearted  and  creil-fallen.  A  yeo¬ 
man,  a  man  of  veracity  (Jacob  Kok,  of  Zeekoe- 
river ),  related  to  me  an  adventure  he  had  in  thefe 
words  : — One  day  walking  over  his  lands  with  his 
lo  ded  gun,  he  unexpectedly  met  with  a  lion.  Being 
an  excellent  fhot,  he  thought  himfelf  pretty  certain,  in 
the  pofition  he  was  in,  of  killing  it,  and  therefore  fired 
his  piece.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  recolleft,  that 
the  charge  had  been  in  it  for  fome  time,  and  confe- 
quently  was  damp  ;  fo  that  his  piece  hung  fire,  and 
the  ball  falling  Ihort,  entered  the  ground  clofe  to  the 
lion.  In  confequence  of  this  he  was  feized  with  a  pa¬ 
nic,  and  took  direftly  to  his  feet ;  but  being  foon  out 
of  breath,  and  clofely  purfued  by  the  lion,  he  jumped 
up  on  a  little  heap  of  llones,  and  there  made  a  Hand, 
prefenting  the  butt  end  of  his  gun  to  his  adverfary, 
fully  rcfolved  to  defend  his  life  as  well  as  he  could  to 
the  ut moll.  My  friend  did  not  take  upon  him  to  de¬ 
termine,  whether  this  pofition  and  manner  of  his  inti¬ 
midated  the  lion  or  not :  it  had,  however,  fuch  an  ef¬ 
feft  upon  the  creature,  that  it  likewife  made  a  ftand  ; 
and  what  was  dill  more  fmgular,  laid  itfelf  down  at  the 
dillance  of  a  few  paces  from  the  heap  of  dones  feem- 
ingly  quite  unconcerned.  The  fportfman,  in  the  mean 
awhile,  did  not  dare  to  dir  a  dep  from  the  fpot :  be- 
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fides,  in  his  flight,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
powder-horn.  At  length,  after  waiting  a  good  half ' 
hour,  the  lion  rofe  up,  and  at  fird  went  very  flowly, 
and  dep  by  dep,  as  if  it  had  a  mind  to  deal  off ;  but 
as  foon  as  it  got  to  a  greater  didance,  it  began  to 
bound  away  at  a  great  rate.” 

Our  author  alfo  relates  the  following  occurrence,  as 
ferving  to  fliow  the  cowardice  and  infidious  difpofition 
of  the  lion.  “  An  elderly  Hottentot  in  the  fervice  of 
a  Chridian,  near  the  upper  part  of  Sunday  river  on  the 
Cambdebo  fide,  perceived  a  lion  following  him  at  a 
great  didance  for  two  hours  together.  Thence  he 
naturally  concluded,  that  the  lion  only  waited  for  rhe 
approach  of  darknefs,  in  order  to  roaki  him  his  prey 
and  in  the  mean  time,  could  not  expeft  any  other  than 
to  ferve  for  this  fierce  .animal's  fupper,  inafmuch  as  he 
had  no  other  weapon  of  defence  than  a  dick,  and  knew 
that  he  could  not  get  home  before  it  was  dark.  But 
as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  lion, 
anti  the  manner  of  its  feizing  upon  its  prey,  and  at  the 
fame  time  had  leifure  between  whiles  to  ruminate  on 
the  ways  and  means  in  which  it  was  mod  likely  that 
his  exifit  nee  would  be  put  an  end  to,  he  at  length  hit 
on  a  method  of  laving  his  life.  For  this  purpofe,  in¬ 
dead  of  making  the  bed  of  his  way  home,  he  looked 
out  for  a  hllpkrans  (fo  they  generally  call  a  rocky  place 
level  and  plain  at  top,  and  having  a  perpendicular  pre¬ 
cipice  on  one  fide  of  it),  and  fitting  himfelf  down  on 
the  edge  of  one  of  thefe  precipices,  he  found,  to  his 
great  joy,  that  the  lion  likewife  made  a  halt,  and  kept 
the  fame  dillance  as  before.  As  foon  as  it  grew  dark, 
the  Hottentot  Aiding  a  little  forwards,  let  himfelf 
down  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  precipice  upon  fome 
projecting  part  or  cleft  of  the  rock,  where  he  could 
jud  keep  himfelf  from  falling.  But  in  order  to  cheat 
the  l.-on  dill  more,  he  fet  his  hat  and  cloak  on  the 
dick,  making  with  it  at  the  fame  time  a  gentle  motion 
jud  over  his  head,  and  a  little  way  from  the  edge  of 
the  mountain.  This  crafty  expedient  had  the  delired 
fuccefs.  He  did  not  day  long  in  that  fituation,  before 
the  lion  came  creeping  foftly  towards  him  like  a  cat, 
and  midaking  the  fkm-cloak  for  the  Hottentot  him¬ 
felf,  took  his  leap  with  fuch  exaftnefs  and  precifion,  as 
to  fall  headlong  down  the  precipice,  direftly  clofe  to 
the  fnare  which  had  been  fet  up  for  him  ;  when  the 
Hottentot  is  faid,  in  his  great  joy,  exultingly  to  have 
called  out  fkatji!  ari  interjeftion  of  very  extenfive  im¬ 
port  and  flgrlificatio^.,, 

This  is  not  the  only  indance  of  lions  in  Africa  be¬ 
ing  enfuared  in  the  midd  of  their  leap.  In  the  out- 
houfes  and  wade  grounds  about  farms,  where  a  lion 
has  been  upon  the  watch  for  fome  animal  and  mifled 
it,  or  where  they  have  other  reafons  to  expeft  him, 
they  fet  up  the  figure  of  a  man  clofe  by 4  the  fide  of 
feveral  loaded  guns;  fo  that  thefe  difeharge  thein- 
felves  into  the  body  of  the  bead  at  the  very  indant 
that  he  fp rings  or  throws  himfelf  upon  the  diefied 
figure.  As  this  is  done  with  fo  much  eafe  and  fuc¬ 
cefs,  and  as  they  hardly  ever  think  it  worth  while  in 
Africa  to  take  lions  alive,  they  feldom  give  themfelves 
the  trouble  of  catching  them  by  means  of  pit- falls. 

“  j®  lingular  (Dr  Sparman  remarks),  that  the 
lien,  which,  according  to  many,  always  kills  his  prey 
immediately  if  it  belongs  to  the  brute  creation,  is  re¬ 
ported  frequently,  although  provoked,  to  content  him-, 
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Fclis-  felf  with  merely  wounding  the  human  fpecies ;  or  at 
lead  to  wait  fome  time  before  he  gives  the  fatal  blow 
to  the  unhappy  vidtim  he  has  got  under  him.  In  fe- 
veral  places  through  which  I  pafied,  they  mentioned  to 
me  by  name  a  father  and  his  two  Tons,  who  were 
faid  to  be  hill  living,  and  who  being  on  foot  near  a 
river  on  their  ehate  in  fearch  of  a  lion,  this  latter  had 
ruflied  out  upon  them,  and  thrown  one  of  them  under 
feet  ;  the  two  others,  however,  had  time  enough  to 
{hoot  the  lion  dead  upon  the  fpot,  which  had  lain  al- 
moh  acrofs  the  youth  fo  nearly  and  dearly  related  to 
them,  without  having  done  him  any  particular  hurt. 
I  my  felf  faw,  near  the  hipper  part  of  Duyven-hoek- 
river,  an  elderly  Hottentot,  who  at  that  time  (his 
wounds  being  ftill  open)  bore  under  one  eye  and  un¬ 
derneath  his  cheek-bone  the  ghailly  marks  of  the  bite  of 
a  lion,  which  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  give 
him  any  other  chailifement  for  having,  together  with 
his  matter  (whom  I  alfo  knew)  and  fe veral  other  Cliri- 
fiians,  hunted  him  with  great  intrepidity,  though  with¬ 
out  fuccefs.  The  converfation  ran  every  where  in  this 
part  of  the  country  upon  one  Bota,  a  farmer  and  captain 
in  the  militia,  who  had  lain  for  fome  time  under  a  lion, 
and  had  received  feveral  bruifes  from  the  bead,  having 
been  at  the  fame  time  a  good  deal  bitten  by  him  in 
one  arm,  as  a  token  to  remember  him  by  ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  had  in  a  manner  had  his  life  given  him  by 
this  noble  animal.  The  man  was  faid  then  to  be  living 
in  the  dittridl  of  Artaquas- kloof.  I  do  not  rightly 
know  how  to  account  for  this  merciful  difpofition  to- 
tvp.rds  mankind.  Does  it  proceed  from  the  lion’s 
greater  refpedf  and  veneration  for  man,  as  being  equal 
to,  or  even  a  mightier  tyrant  than,  himfelf  among  the 
animal  creation?  or  is  it  merely  from  the  fame  caprice 
which  has  fometimes  induced  him  not  only  to  fpare 
the  lives  of  men  cr  brntey  creatures  who  have  been  given 
up  to  him  for  prey,  but  even  to  carefs  them,  and  treat 
them  with  the  greatett  kindnefs  ?  Whims  and  freaks 
of  this  kind  have  perhaps  in  a  great  meafure  acquired 
the  lion  the  reputation  it  has  for  generofity  ;  but  I 
cannot  allow  this  fpecious  name,  facred  only  to  virtue, 
to  be  lavifhed  upon  a  wild  bead.  Slaves,  indeed,  and 
wretches  of  fervile  minds,  are  wont  with  this  attribute 
to  flatter  their  greatell  tyrants  ;  but  with  what  fhow 
of  reafon  can  this  attribute  be  bellowed  upon  the  moll 
powerful  tyrant  among  quadrupeds,  becaufe  it  does 
not  exercife  an  equal  degree  of  cruelty  upon  all  occa- 
fions?  That  the  lion  does  not,  like  the  wolf,  tiger,  and 
fome  other  beads  of  prey,  kill  a  great  deal  of  game  or 
cattle  at  one  time,  perhaps  proceeds  from  this,  that 
while  he  is  employed  in  attacking  one  or  two  of  them, 
the  remainder  fly  farther  than  it  accords  with  the  na¬ 
tural  indolence  of  this  bead  to  follow  them.  If  this 
be  called  generofity ,  a  cat  may  be  dyled  generous  with 
refpedl  to  the  rats ;  as  I  have  feen  this  creature  in  the 
fields  among  a  great  number  of  the  latter,  wheie  fhe 
could  have  made  a  great  havock  at  once,  feize  on  a 
fingle  one  only,  and  run  off  with  it.  The  lion  and  the 
cat,*  likewife,  very  much  refemble  each  other,  in  partly 
fleeping  out,  and  partly  palling  away  in  a  quiet  in¬ 
active  date,  a  great  part  of  their  time,  in  which 
hunger  does  not  urge  them  to  go  in  qued  of  their 
prey.” 

The  lion’s  drength,  as  already  obferved,  is  very 
great'.  Mr  Sparman  informs  us,  that  **  this  animal 


was  once  feen  at  the  Cape  to  take  an  heifer  in  his  FeTh. 
mouth,  and  though  the  legs  of  this  latter  dragged  on  v~“ ■ 

the  ground,  yet  feemed  to  carry  her  off  with  the  fame 
cafe  as  a  cat  does  a  rat.  It  likewife  leaped  over  a 
broad  dike  with  her,  without  the  lead  difficulty.  A 
buffalo  perhaps  would  be  too  cuinberfome  for  this 
bead  of  preyr,  notwithdanding  his  drength,  to  feize 
and  carry  off  with  him  in  the  manner  above  mention¬ 
ed.  Two  yeomen,  upon  whofe  veracity  I  can  place 
fome  confidence,  gave  me  the  following  account  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  matter  .  Being  a  hunting  near  Bofhies- 
man-river  with  feveral  Hottentots,  they  perceived  a 
lion  dragging  a  buffalo  from  the  plain  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  woody  hill.  They,  however,  foon  forced  it  to 
quit  its  prey,  in  order  to  make  a  prize  of  it  themfelves; 
and  found  that  this  wild  bead  had  had  the  fagacity  to 
take  out  the  buffalo’s  large  and  unwieldy  entrails  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  able  the  eafier  to  make  off  with  the  flefhy 
and  more  eatable  part  of  the  carcafe.  The  lion's 
drength,  however,  is  laid  not  to  he  fufficient  alone  to 
get  the  better  of  fo  large  and  ftrong  an  animal  as  the 
buffalo  ;  but,  in  order  to  make  it  his  prey,  this  fierce 
creature  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  both  to  agility  and 
ftratagem  ;  infomuch,  that  dealing  on  the  buffalo,  it 
fadens  with  both  its  paws  upon  the  nodrils  and  mouth 
of  the  bead,  and  keeps  fqueezing  them  clofe  together, 
till  at  length  the  creature  is  drangled,  wearied  out,  and 
dies.  A  certain  colonid,  according  to  report,  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  an  attack  of  this  kind  ;  and 
others  had  reafon  to  conclude,  that  fomething  of  this 
nature  had  paffed,  from  feeing  buffaloes,  which  had 
efcaped  from  the  clutches  of  lions,  and  bore  the  marks 
of  the  claws  of  thefe  animals  about  their  mouth  and 
nofe.  They  afferted,  however,  that  the  lion  itfelf 
rifked  its  life  in  fucli  attempts,  efpecially  if  any'  other 
buffalo  was  at  hand  to  refeue  that  which  was  attacked. 

It  was  faid,  that  a  traveller  once  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  a  female  buffalo  with  her  calf,  defended  by  a 
river  at  her  back,  keep  for  a  long  time  at  bay  five 
lions  which  had  partly  furrounded  her;  but  did  not,  at 
leaft  as  long  as  the  traveller  looked  on,  dare  to  attack 
her.  I  have  been  informed,  from  very  good  authority,, 
that  on  a  plain  to  the  eail  of  Iviomme-river,  a  lion 
had  been  gored  and  trampled  to  death  by  a  herd  of 
cattle  ;  having,  urged  probably  by  hunger,  ventured 
to  attack  them  in  broad  day -light.”  This  the  reader 
will,  perhaps,  not  fo  much  wonder  at,  when  he  is  told, 
that  in  the  day-time,  and  upon  an  open  plain,  12  or 
1 6  dogs  will  eattly  get  the  better  of  a  large  lion.  Nor 
is  there  any  neceffity,  Dr  Sparman  fays,  for  the  dogs 
with  which  the  lion  is  to  be  hunted  to  be  very  large 
and  trained  up  to  the  fport,  as  M.  Buffon  thinks  they 
ffiould  be,  the  bufinefs  being  perfe&ly  well  accom- 
plifhed  with  the  common  farm-houfe  dogs.  When 
thefe  have  got  pretty  near  the  lion,  the  latter,  from  a 
greatnefs  of  foul,  does  not  offer  to  fly  any  farther,  but 
fits  himfelf  down.  The  hounds  then  funouud  him, 
and  rufhing  on  him  all  at  once,  are  thus,  with  their 
united  ftrength,  able  to  tear  in  pieces,  almolt  in  an  in- 
ftant,  the  ftrongeil  of  all  wild  beafts.  It  is  faid,  that 
he  has  feidom  time  to  give  more  than  two  or  three 
flight  llrokes  with  his  paws  (each  of  which  ltrokes  is 
inttant  death)  to  an  equal  number  of  his  affailants. 

M.  de  Buffon  afferts  alio,  that  the  lion  may  be  hunted 
on  horfeback,  but  that  the  horfes  as  well  as  the  dogs 
3  muff 
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Dr  Sparman,  however,  allures  vering  his  feat,  mull  ride  obliquely  athwart  his  compa- 
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us,  that  the  colonifts  hunt  the  lion  with  common  hunt¬ 
ing  horfes. 

It  is  faid,  that  horfes  in  battle,  or  in  other  dange¬ 
rous  enterprizes,  fuffer  themfelves  more  willingly  to  be 
caparifoned  by  their  riders  than  at  other  times.  This 
circumftance  Dr  Sparman  likewife  remarked  in  thefe 
animals  on  the  above  expeditions.  “  Our  horfes  (fays 
he),  the  very  fame  as  had  feverai  times,  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  fhown  their  difquietude  when  the 
lion  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  them,  and  which 
were  not  in  the  lead:  trained  to  the  chace,  once  exhi¬ 
bited  a  fpirit  in  the  purfuit  of  two  large  lions,  equal  to 
that  which  they  had  ihown  at  other  times  in  chafing 
the  timid  gazels  ;  though,  in  fadt,  hunting  horfes 
feem  to  partake  much  more  of  their  mailer's  pleafure 
in  the  chace.  I  remember,  in  particular,  at  Agter 
Bruntjes  Hoogte,  I  rode  a  horfe,  which,  by  a  tremu¬ 
lous  found  i fluing  from  its  cheft,  cocking  up  its  ears, 
and  prancing  and  capering,  difeovered,  in  an  unequi¬ 
vocal  manner,  its  ardour  for  the  chace,  whenever  it 
came  in  fight  of  the  larger  kind  of  game.  There  have 
ever  been  inilances  of  hunting  horfes,  who,  when  the 
hunter  has  jumped  off  their  backs  in  order  to  difeharge 
his  piece,  but  has  miffed  his  mark,  have  in  their  eager- 
tiefs  for  the  chace,  not  allowed  him  time  fufficient  to 
mount  again,  but  followed  the  game  alone  for  hours 
together,  clofe  at  its  very  heels,  in  all  its  turnings  and 
windings.’’ 

The  chace  of  the  lion  on  horfeback  is  carried  on  at 
the  Cape  in  the  following  manner,  as  deferibed  by 
Dr  Sparman. 

u  It  is  only  on  the  plains  that  the  hunters  venture 
to  go  out  on  horfeback  in  this  chace.  If  the  lion 
keeps  in  fome  coppice  or  wood,  on  a  rifing  ground, 
they  endeavour  to  teize  it  with  dogs  till  it  comes  out; 
they  likewife  prefer  going  together  two  or  more 
in  number,  in  order  to  be  able  to  afiift  and  refeue 
each  other,  in  cafe  the  firft  (hot  fhould  not  take  place. 
When  the  lion  fees  the  hunters  at  a  great  difiance,  it 
is  univerfally  allowed  that  he  takes  to  his  heels  as  fa  ft 
as  ever  he  can,  in  order  to  get  out  of  their  fight ;  but 
if  they  chance  to  difeover  him  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
them,  he  is  then  faid  to  walk  off  in  a  furly  manner,  but 
without  putting  himfelf  in  the  leaft  hurry,  as  though 
he  was  above  fhowing  any  fear,  when  he  finds  himfelf 
difeovered  or  hunted.  He  is  therefore  reported  like¬ 
wife,  when  he  finds  himfelf  purfued  with  vigour,  to  be 
foon  provoked  to  refiftance,  or  at  leaft  he  difdains  any 
longer  to  fly.  Confequently  he  flackens  his  pace,  and 
at  length  only  Aides  fiowly  off,  ftep  by  ftep,  all  the 
while  eying  his  purfuers  afkaunt ;  and  finally  makes  a 
full  ftep,  and  turning  round  upon  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  giving  himfelf  a  fiiake,  roars  with  a  fhort 
and  fharp  tone,  in  order  to  fhow  his  indignation,  be¬ 
ing  ready  to  feize  on  them,  and  tear  them  in  pieces. 
This  is  now  precifely  the  time  for  the  hunters  to  be 
upon  the  fpot,  or  elfe  to  get  as  foon  as  pofTible  within 
a  certain  diftance  of  him,  yet  fo  as  at  the  fame  time  to 
keep  a  proper  diftance  from  each  other  ;  and  he  that  is 
neareft,  or  is  mod  advantageoufiy  pofted,  and  has  the 
beft  mark  of  that  part  of  the  lion’s  body  which  con¬ 
tains  his  heart  and  lungs,  muft  be  the  firft  to  jump  off 
his  horfe,  and,  fecuring  the  bridle  by  putting  it  round 
his  arm,  difeharge  his  piece  ;  then  in  an  inftant  reco- 


tiions ;  and,  in  fine,  giving  his  horfe  the  reins,  muft 
truft  entirely  to  the  fpeed  and  fear  of  this  latter,  to 
convey  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fury  of  the  wild 
beaft,  in  cafe  he  has  only  wounded  him,  or  has  abfo- 
lutely  miffed  him.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  a  fair  op¬ 
portunity  prefen ts  itfelf  for  fome  of  the  other  hunters 
to  jump  off  their  horfes  directly,  as  they  may  then  take 
their  aim  and  difeharge  their  pieces  with  greater  cool- 
nefs  and  certainty.  Should  this  fhot  likewife  mifs 
(which,  however,  feldom  happens),  the  third  fportfman 
rides  after  the  lion,  which  at  that  inftant  is  in  purfuit 
of  the  firft  .or  the  fecond,  and,  fpringing  off  his  horfe, 
fires  his  piece,  as  foon  as  he  has  got  within  a  proper 
difiance,  and  finds  a  fufficiently  convenient  part  of  the 
animal  prefent  itfelf,.  efpecially  obliquely  from  be¬ 
hind.  If  now  the  lion  turns  upon  him  too,  the  o- 
ther  hunters  turn  again,  in  order  to  come  to  his  ref- 
cue  with  the  charge  which  they  loaded  with  on  horfe¬ 
back,  while  they  were  flying  from  the  wild  beafi. 
No  infiance  has  ever  been  known  of  any  misfortune 
happening  to  the  hunters  in  chafing  the  lion  on  horfe¬ 
back.  The  African  colonifts,  who  are  born  in,  or 
"have  had  the  courage  to  remove  into  the  more  re* 
mote  parts  of  Africa,  which  are  expofed  to  the  ravages 
of  wild  beads,  are  moftly  good  markfmen,  and  are  far 
from  wanting  courage.  The  Hon  that  has  the  bold- 
nefs  to  feize.  on  their  cattle,  which  are  the  mod  valuable 
part  of  their  property,  fometimes  at  their  very  doors, 
is^  as  odious  to  them  as  he  is  dangerous  and  noxious. 
They  confequently  feek  out  thefe  animals,  and  hunt 
them  with  the  gvuateft  ardour  and  glee,  with  a  view  to 
exterminate  them.” 

II.  The  Tigris,  or  Tiger.  The  fize  of  this  animal, 
according  to  fome  authors,  is  larger,  and,  according 
to  others,  fomewhat  lefs,  than  the  lion.  M.  de  la 
Landemagoii  affures  us,  that  he  has  feen  a  tiger  in  the 
Eafi  Indies  15  feet  long,  including  undoubtedly  the 
length  of  the  tail,  which,  fuppofing  it  to  be  four  feet, 
makes  the  body  of  the  tiger  about  1 1  feet  in  length! 
The  fkeleton  preferved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  French 
king,  indicates  that  the  animal  (was  about  feven  feet 
long  from  the  point  of  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the 
tail;  but  then  it  mud  be  confidered,  that  he  was. 
caught  young,  and  lived  all  his  days  in  confinement. 
The  head  of  the  tiger  is  large  and  roundifh  ;  and  the 
ears  are  fhort,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other. 
The  form  of  the  body  has  a  great  refemblance  to  that 
of  the  panther.  The  /kin  is  of  a  darkifti  yellow  col 
lour,  ftnped  with  long  black  ftreaks;  the  hair  is  fhort 
excepting  on  the  Tides  of  the  head,  where  it  is  about 
four  inches  long.  .  The  point  of  the  tail  is  black,  and 
the  red  of  it  is  interfperfed  with  black  rings.  His 
legs  and  claws  tefemble  thofe  of  the  lion,  only  the 
legs  are  much  (hotter  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
animal. 

The  tiger  Is  more  ferocious,  cruel,  and  favage  than 
the  lion.  .  Although  gorged  with  carnage,  hfs  till r ft 
for  blood  is  not  appeared  ;  he  felzes  and  tears  in  pieces 
a  new  prey  with  equal  fury  and  rapacity,  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  after  devouring  a  former  one  ;  he  lays  wade  the 
country  he  inhabits  >  he  neither  dreads  the  afped  nor 
the  weapons  of  men  ;  puts  to  death  whole  troops  of 
domeftic  animals ;  and  attacks  young  elephants,  rhi- 
noceros’s,  and  fometimes  even  braves  the  lion  himfelf. 

The 
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tiger  fecms  to  have  no  other  intlin&,  but  a  con- 


Tcft*.  The 

r’'~Y_'w  flant  thirft  after  blood,  a  blind  fury  which  knows  no 
bounds  or  diftiri&ion,  and  which  often  ftimulates  him 
to  devour  his  own  young,  and  to  tear  the  mother  in 
pieces  for  endeavouring  to  defend  them.  He  lies  in 
wait  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c.  where  the  heat  of 
the  climate  obliges  other  animals  to  repair  for  drink* 
Here  lie  feizes  his  prey,  or  rather  multiplies  his  maf- 
facres  ;  for  he  no  fooner  kills  one  animal,  than  he  flies 
with  equal  fury  upon  the  next,  with  no  other  view  but 
to  plunge  in  his  head  into  their  bodies  and  drink  their 
blood.  However,  when  he  kills  a  large  animal,  as  a 
horfe  or  a  buffalo,  he  fometimes  does  not  tear  out  the 
entrails  kon  the  fpot ;  but,  to  prevent  any  interruption, 
he  drags  them  oft'  to  the  wood,  which  he  performs  with 
incredible  fwiftnefs.  This  is  a  fufticient  ipecimen  of  the 
ftrength  of  this  rapacious  animal. 

Neither  force,  reftraint,  orviolence,  can  tame  the  ti¬ 
ger.  He  is  equally  irritated  with  good  as  with  bad 
treatment:  he  tears  the  hand  which  nourifhes  him  with 
equal  fury,  as  that  which  adminifters  blows :  he  roars 
and  is  enraged  at  the  fight  of  every  living  creature. 
Almoft  every  natural  hiftorian  agrees  in  this  horrible 
chara&er. 

There  is  a  fort  of  cruelty  in  their  devaluations,  un¬ 
known  to  the  generous  lion  ;  as  well  as  a  poltroonry 
in  their  fudden  retreat  on  any  difappointment.  “  1 
was  informed  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  by  very  good  autho¬ 
rity,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  fome  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies,  being  on  a  party  of  pleafure,  under 
a  (hade  of  trees,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Bengal,  ob- 
ferved  a  tiger  preparing  for  its  fatal  fpring  ;  one  of  the 
ladies,  with  amazing  prefence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  Tan 
umbrella,  and  furled  it  full  in  the  animal's  face,  which 
inftantly  retired,  and  gave  the  company  opportunity  of 
removing  from  fo  terrible  a  neighbour.  Another  par¬ 
ty  had  not  the  fame  good  fortune  :  a  tiger  darted  a- 
mong  them  while  they  were  at  dinner,  feized  on  one 
gentleman,  and  carried  him  off,  and  he  never  was  more 
heard  of.”  The  tiger  attacks  all  forts  of  animals,  even 
the  lior;  ;  and  it  has  been  known  that  both  have  perifh- 
ed  in  their  combats.  There  is  in  fome  parts  of  India 
a  popular  notion,  that  the  rhinoceros  and  the  tiger  are 
in  friendfhip,  becaufe  they  are  often  found  near  each 
other.  But  according  to  Mr  Pennant,  the  fa&  is,  that  the 
rhinoceros,  like  the  hog,  loves  to  wallow  in  the  mire  ; 
and  on  that  account  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  :  the 
tiger,  to  quench  its  raging  thirft,  is  met  with  in  places 
contiguous  to  them. 

Pliny  has  been  frequently  taken  to  talk  by  the  mo¬ 
derns,  for  calling  the  tiger  animal  tremenda  velocitatis  : 
they  allow  it  great  agility  in  its  bounds,  but  deny  it 
fwiftnefs  in  purfnit.  T  wo  travellers  of  authority,  how¬ 
ever,  both  eye-witneffes,  confirm  what  Pliny  fays : 
the  one  indeed  only  mentions  in  general  its  vaft  fleet- 
nefs  ;  the  other  faw  a  trial  between  one  and  a  fwift 
horfe,  whofe  rider  efcaped  merely  by  getting  in  time 
amidft  a  circle  of  armed  men.  The  chafe  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  was  a  favourite  diverfion  with  the  great  Cam-Li, 
the  Chinefe  monarch,  in  whofe  company  our  country- 
*  Travtls,  man  Mr  Bell  *,  that  faithful  traveller,  and  the  Pere  Ger- 
vol  ii.  bilion,  faw  thefe  proofs  of  the  tiger’s  fpeed. 

$>■  91*  The  tiger,  according  to  Mr  Pennant,  is  peculiar  to 

Afia  *,  and  is  found  as  far  north  as  China  and  Chinefe 
Tartary,  and  about  lake  Aral  and  the  Altaic  moun- 
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tains.  It  inhabits  mount  Ararat  and  IlyrCania,  of  old  Fell#, 
famous  for  its  wild  beafts  ;  but  the  greateft  numbeis,  v 
the  largeft,  and  the  mod  cruel,  are  met  with  in  India 
and  its  iflatids.  In  Sumatra  the  natives  are  fo  infa¬ 
tuated  that  they  feldom  kill  them,  having,  a  notion 
that  they  are  animated  by  the  fouls  of  their  anceftors. 

The  tiger  has  always  been  a  more  rare  animal  than 
the  lion  ;  and  yet  brings  forth  an  equal  number  of 
young,  namely,  four  or  five  at  a  litter.  The  female  is 
furious  at  all  times;  but,  when  her  young  are  attempted 
to  be  taken  from  her,  her  rage  is  redoubled:  file  braves 
every  danger  ;  (he  purfues  the  ravifliers,  who  are  obliged, 
when  hard  prefied,  to  drop  one  of  the  young  in  order  ta 
retard  her  motion  ;  ftie  ftops,  takes  it  up,  and  carries  it 
into  fome  fecret  part  of  the  foreft  ;  but  fhe  inftantly 
returns  and  purfues  the  hunters  into  their  villages  or 
boats. 

The  tiger  moves  the  fkin  of  his  face,  grinds  his  teeth, 
and  roars,  like  the  lion  ;  but  the  found  of  his  voice  i3 
different. 

III.  The  Pardus ,  or  Panthfr. — It  is  about  the  fize  panther,} 


of  a  large  dog,  and  has  a  great  refemblance  to  a  do- 
meftic  cat.  The  tongue  is  rough,  and  remarkably  red; 
the  teeth  are  ftrong  and  {harp;  the  flan  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  variegated  with 
roundifh  black  fpots,  and  the  hair  is  fhort.  It  has  a 
cruel  and  ferocious  afpe£t ;  his  motions  are  brifk  and 
lively  ;  his  cry  refembles  the  growl  of  an  enraged  dog,  • 
but  is  more  ftrong  and  rough. 

The  panther  inhabits  Africa,  from  Barbary  to  the 
remoteft  parts  of  Guinea.  This  fpecies  is  next  in  fize 
to  the  tiger  ;  next  to  it  in  cruelty,  and  in  its  general 
enmity  to  the  animal  creation  :  it  is  to  Africa  what  the 
former  is  to  Afia,  with  this  alleviation,  that  it  prefer® 
the  flefh  of  brutes  to  that  of  mankind  ;  but  when  pref- 
fed  with  hunger,  attacks  every  living  creature  without 
diftindtion.  Its  manner  of  taking  its  prey  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  tiger,  always  by  furprife,  either  lurk¬ 
ing  in  thickets  or  creeping  on  its  belly  till  it  comes 
within  reach :  it  will  alfo  climb  up  trees  in  purfnit  of 
monkies  and  leffer  animals  ;  fo  that  nothing  is  fecure 
from  its  attacks.  He  is  not  fo  perfedlly  ungovernable 
as  the  tiger :  but,  notwithftanding  all  attempts  to  ren¬ 
der  him  obedient  and  tra&able,  he  may  rather  be  faid 
to  be  fubdued  than  tamed  ;  for  he  never  entirely  lofes 
his  natural  ferocity.  Accordingly,  when  kept  with  a 
view  to  the  hunting  of  bucks,  goats,  or  other  animals, 
great  care  is  neceftary  in  training  him,  and  flill  greater 
in  condu&ing  him.  When  leading  out  to  the  field, 
they  put  him  in  a  cage  and  carry  him  on  a  cart.  When 
the  game  is  fprung,  they  open  the  door  of  the  cage  ;  he 
inftantly  fprings  towards  the  animal,  often  feizes  him  in 
a  few  bounds,  throws  him  to  the  ground,  and  fti  angles 
him.  But,  if  he  happens  to  mifs  his  aim,  he  becomes 
mad  with  rage,  and  fometimes  falls  upon  his  mafter, 
who,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents  of  this  kind,  gene¬ 
rally  carries  along  with  him  pieces  of  flefh,  or  perhaps 
a  lamb  or  a  kid,  which  he  throws  to  him  in  order  to  ap~ 
peafe  his  fury. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  thefe  ani¬ 
mals.  Thefe,  and  the  leopards,  were  the  Varia  and 
Pardl  of  the  old  writers  :  one  fhould  think  that  the 
Romans  would  have  exhaufted  the  defarts  of  Africa 
by  the  numbers  they  drew  from  thence  for  their  public 
ihows.  Scaurus  exhibited  at  one  time  1 50  panthers ; 
2  Pompey 
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F^is.  Pompey  the  Great,  410;  Auguftus,  420,  Probably 
y— they  thinned  the  coafts  of  Mauritania  of  thefe  animals, 
but  they  ftill  fwarm  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Guinea.— 
Oppian  defcribes  two  fpecies  of  panthers,  a  large  fpe- 
cies  and  a  fmall  one  ;  the  firfl  of  which  has  a  fhorter 
tail  than  the  leffer,  and  may  pofTibly  be  this  kind. — 
An  animal  of  this  fpecies  is  found  in  Buckharia,  called 
there  Babr:  it  is  feven  feet  long,  very  deftru&ive  to  hor- 
fes,  and  even  camels;  the  (kin  is  fine,  and  valued  inRufiia 
at  1  1.  Sterling. — In  China  there  is  a  mod  remarkable 
kind,  called  there  Louchu ,  whofe  fkins  fell  at  6  1.  Ster¬ 
ling  a-piece.  It  mull  here  alfo  be  obferved,  that  there 
are  in  the  furriers  (hops  in  London,  fkins  in  moll  re- 
fpefts  refembling  tliofc  of  the  panther  ;  which,  they 
affure  us,  come  from  the  Spanifh  feitlements  in  the 
Well  Indies  :  Thefe  fkins  equal  thofe  of  the  old  con¬ 
tinent  in  beauty  and  fize. 

Though  M.  Buffon  denies  the  panther  to  be  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  America,  yet  Mr  Pennant  is  of  opinion 
that  the  fame,  or  a  variety  at  leall,  inhabits  that  coun¬ 
try.  1 .  The  figure  of  the  fpecies  deferibed  by  Faber , 
(Hijl.  An.  Nov.  Hlfp.  p.  498.)  under  the  name  of  Tigris 
Mexicana ,  agrees  exa&ly  with  that  of  the  panther,  as 
does  alfo  the  defeription  in  general.  2.  Every  other  ani¬ 
mal  of  this  genus,  which  has  yet  been  difeovered  in 
America,  is  far  inferior  in  fize  and  llrength  to  this  ; 
whofe  common  height,  Faber  fays,  is  four  or  five  feet, 
and  whofe  prey  is  wild  cattle,  horfes,  &c.  M.  Con- 
(famine ,  and  Le  Pere  Cajetan  Cattaneo ,  fpeak  of  the 
tigers  (/.  e.  the  panthers)  of  America,  as  equal  and 
even  fuperior  in  fize  to  thofe  of  Africa,  and  the  colour 
as  bright  as  gold ;  and  Ulloa  defcribes  them  as  big  as 
little  horfes.  3.  Notwith Handing  the  venders  of  furs 
are  not  entirely  to  be  relied  011  as  to  the  countries  their 
good 6  come  from,  yet  the  general  opinion  of  the  whole 
trade,  that  thefe  Ikins  were  the  produd  of  Spanifh  A- 
inerica,  is  a  further  proof  of  their  being  common  to 
both  continents. 

Once.  IV.  The  Uncia,  or  Once,  is  lefs  than  the  panther  ; 

the  tail  is  longer  ;  the  hair  is  likewife  longer,  and  of 
a  whitilh  grey  colour.  The  once  is  ealily  tamed  ;  and 
is  employed  in  hunting  in  feveral  parts  of  Ada,  where 
dogs  are  very  fcarce.  He  has  not  the  delicate  feent 
cf  a  dog  *,  does  not  trace  other  animals  by  the  fmell ; 
neither  can  he  run  them  down  in  a  fair  chace  ;  but  lies 
in  wait  for  their  approach,  and  then  darts  upon  them 
unawares.  He  leaps  fo  nimbly,  that  he  eafily  clears  a 
ditch  or  a  wall  feveral  feet  high  ;  befides,  he  often 
climbs  trees,  waits  till  fome  animal  palfes,  and  infiant- 
ly  leaps  upon  them.  This  method  of  catching  their 
prey,  is  praclifed  by  the  panther  and  leopard,  as  well  as 
by  the  once. — The  once  inhabits  Barbary,  Perlia,  Hyr- 
cania,  and  China  ;  from  which  lall  place  the  Ikins  are 
brought  into  Ruffia,  and  fold  for  20s.  a-piece.  It  is 
an  animal  of  a  more  gentle  and  mild  nature  than  mod 
of  the  preceding.  It  is,  like  the  next  fpecies,  ufed  for 
the  chace  of  antelopes,  and  even  hares  ;  but,  inftead  of 
being  convened  in  a  waggon,  is  carried  on  the  crupper 
on  horfeback.  It  is  under  as  much  command  as  a  fet- 
ting-dog  ;  returns  at  the  leaft  call,  and  jumps  up  behind 
its  m  after.  This  animal  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Idler 
panther  of  Oppian,  and  the  panthera  of  Pliny. 

Leopard  y .  The  Leopardus  or  Leopard,  differs  from  the 
panther  and  the  once,  in  the  beauty  of  his  colour, 
which  is  a  lively  yellow,  **ith  fmaller  fpots  than  thofe 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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of  the  two  latter,  and  difpofed  in  groups.  He  is  far-  *e*lg 
ger  than  the  ence,  and  lefs  than  the  panther.  He  in-  BW'r_v“rm^ 
habits  Senegal  and  Guinea ;  and  fpares  neither  mart 
nor  bead.  When  beads  of  chace  fail,  the  leopards 
defeend  from  the  internal  parts  of  Africa  in  crowds, 
and  make  great  havock  among  the  numerous  herds 
that  cover  the  rich  meadows  of  the  lower  Guinea.  It 
tears  its  prey  to  pieces  with  both  claws  and  teeth  ; 
but  is  always  thin,  though  perpetually  devouring. 

The  panther  is  its  enemy,  and  deftroys  numbers  of 
them.  The  negreffes  make  collars  of  their  teeth,  and 
attribute  to  them  certain  virtues.  The  negroes  take 
thefe  animals  in  pit-falls,  covered  at  the  top  with  flight 
hurdles,  on  which  is  placed  fome  fiefh  as  a  bait.  They 
make  a  banquet  of  their  fiefh,  which  is  faid  to  be  as 
white  as  veal,  and  very  well  taded.  Leopards  fldns 
are  often  brought  to  Europe,  and  reckoned  very  va¬ 
luable.  In  Afia  thefe  animals  are  found  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Caucafus,  from  Perfia  to  India  ;  and  alfo  in 
China,  where  they  are  called  Poupu  By  the  Buchanan 
traders,  who  often  bring  their  fkins  to  Ruflia,  they  are 
dyled  Bars .  The  leopard  inhabits  alfo  Arabia,  where 
it  is  called  Nemr.  We  are  informed  by  Mr  Forfkal, 
that  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  man  unlefs  provoked ;  but  will  enter 
houfes  by  night,  and  dedroy  the  cats. 

VI.  The  Onca9  or  American  Tiger,  (the  Jaguar  Jaguar, 
of  Buffon),  is  ofa  bright  tawny  colour;  the  top  of  the 

back  marked  with  long  dripes  of  black ;  the  Tides 
with  rows  of  irregular  oblong  fpots  ;  open  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  which  is  of  the  ground-colour  of  the  hair  :  the 
thighs  and  legs  are  marked  with  full  fpots  of  black, 
the  bread  and  belly  whitifh  :  the  tail  not  fo  long  as 
the  body.  This  fpecies,  which  grows  to  the  fize  of  a 
wolf,  and  even  larger,  inhabits  the  hotted  parts  of 
South  America,  from  the  idhmus  of  Darien  to  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres.  It  is  fierce,  and  dedrudlive  to  man  and 
bead.  Like  the  tiger,  it  plnnges  its  head  into  the 
body  of  its  prey,  and  fucks  out  the  blood  before  it 
devours  it.  It  makes  a  great  noife  in  the  night,  like 
the  howling  of  a  hungry  dog  ;  and  is  a  very  cowardly 
animal.  It  is  eafily  put  to  flight,  either  by  the  fhep- 
herds  dogs,  or  by  a  lighted  torch,  being  very  fearful 
of  fire.  It  lies  in  ambufli  near  the  fides  of  rivers  ;  and 
there  is  fometimes  feen  a  Angular  combat  between  this 
animal  and  the  crocodile.  When  the  jaguar  comes  to 
drink,  the  crocodile,  ready  to  furprife  any  animal  that 
approaches,  raifes  its  head  out  of  the  water  ;  upon 
which  the  former  indantly  drikes  its  claws  into  the 
eyes  of  this  dreadful  reptile,  the  only  penetrable  part, 
who  immediately  dives  under  the  water,  pulling  his 
enemy  along  with  it,  where  they  commonly  both  pe¬ 
ri  fh. 

VII.  The  PardaTiSy  Mexican  panther,  or  the  Oce- 
lot  of  Buffon,  has  its  head,  back,  upper  part  of  the 
rump,  and  tail,  of  a  bright  tawny  ;  a  black  dripe  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  top  of  the  back,  from  head  to  tail ; 
and  from  the  110ft rils  to  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  there 
alfo  runs  a  dripe  of  black  ;  the  fides  are  whitifh,  mark¬ 
ed  lengthways  with  long  dripes  of  black,  hollow  and 
tawny  in  the  middle,  in  which  are  fprinkled  fome  fmall 
black  fpots  ;  the  legs  are  whitifh,  varied  with  fmall 
black  fpots  ;  and  the  tail  is  alfo  varied  with  fmall  fpots 
near  its  bafe,  and  larger  near  the  end,  which  is  black. 

It  is  above  four  times  the  fize  of  a  large  cat,  and 

B  b  ftrongly 
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Fells,  ftrongly  made.  It  inhabits  Mexico,  the  neighbour- 
w  hood  of  Carthagena,  and  Brafi!.  It  lives  in  the  moun¬ 

tains  5  and  is  very  voracious,  but  fearful  of  mankind  ; 
preying  on  young  calves,  and  different  forts  cf  game. 
It  lurks  amid (l  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  and  fometimes  will 
extend  itfelf  along  the  boughs  as  if  dead,  till  the 
monkies,  tempted  by  their  natural  curiofity,  approach¬ 
ing  to  examine  it,  become  its  prey. 

Hunting  VIII.  The  Jubata ,  or  Hunting  Leopard,  (Gue- 

eoPar  *  jtarr/Buff.)  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large  grehound,  of  a  long 
make,  with  a  narrow  chett  and  long  legs.  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  a  light  tawny  brown  marked  with  num¬ 
bers  of  fmall  round  black  fpots  ;  the  neck  is  fhaggy, 
and  the  tail  is  longer  than  the  body.  It  inhabits  In¬ 
dia  ;  where  it  is  tamed,  and  trained  for  the  chace  of 
antelopes.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  carried  in  a  fmall 
kind  of  waggon,  chained  and  hoodwinked,  till  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  herd  ;  when  firft  unchained,  it  does  not 
immediately  make  its  attempt,  but  winds  along  the 
ground,  flopping  and  concealing  itfelf  till  it  gets  a  pro¬ 
per  advantage,  and  then  darts  on  the  animals  with  fur- 
prifmg  fwiftnefs.  It  overtakes  them  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  bounds  :  but  if  it  does  not  fucceed  in  its  firft  ef¬ 
forts,  confifting  of  five  or  fix  amazing  leaps,  it  miffes 
its  prey  :  lofing  its  breath,  and  finding  itfelf  unequal 
in  fpeed,  it  Hands  Hill,  gives  up  the  point  for  that  time, 
and  readily  returns  to  its  matter.  This  fpecies  is  cal¬ 
led  in  India,  Chittuh .  It  is  ufed  for  the  taking  of 
jackals,  as  well  as  other  animals. 

Black  Ti-  IX.  The  D  if  color,  or  Black  Tiger,  ( Couguar  Noir , 
Ser»  Buff.),  is  covered  with  fhort  very  gloffy  hairs  of  a 

dufky  colour  ;  the  throat,  belly,  and  infide  of  the  legs, 
white.  It  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  heifer  of  a  year  old, 
and  has  vatt  ftrength  in  its  limbs.  It  inhabits  Brafil 
and  Guiana;  and  is  a  cruel  and  fierce  beaft,  but  hap¬ 
pily  is  a  fcarce  lpecies. 

Puma.  X.  The  Concolor,  or  Puma  ( Couguar ,  Buff.)  has  a 
very  fmall  head,  ears  a  little  pointed,  and  eyes  large. 
The  back,  neck,  rump,  Tides,  are  of  pale  brovvnifh  red, 
mixed  with  dufky  hairs  ;  the  breatt,  belly,  and  infide 
of  the  legs,  cinereous.  The  tail  is  dufky  and  ferrugi¬ 
nous,  the  tip  black  ;  and  the  teeth  are  of  a  vatt  iize. 
It  is  long  bodied,  and  high  on  its  legs  ;  the  length 
from  nofe  to  tail  five  feet  three  inches,  of  the  tail  two 
feet  eight.  This  animal  inhabits  the  continent  of  A- 
merica,  from  Canada  to  Brafil :  in  South  America  is 
called  Puma ,  and  by  Europeans  miftaken  for  the  lion. 
It  is  the  fcourge  of  the  colonies  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
America,  being  fierce  and  ravenous  to  the  highett  de¬ 
gree.  It  fwims  over  the  broad  rivers  ;  attacks  the  cattle 
in  the  very  inclofures  ;  and  when  preffed  with  hunger, 
fpares  not  even  mankind.  In  North  America  their 
fury  feems  to  be  iubdued  by  the  rigor  of  the  climate  ; 
and  the  fmalleft  cur,  in  company  with  its  matter, 
makes  them  feek  for  fecurity,  by  running  up  trees  : 
but  then  they  are  equally  deitructive  to  domettic  ani¬ 
mals,  and  are  the  greatett  nuifance  the  planter  has  : 
when  they  lay  in  wait  for  the  moofe,  or  other  deer, 
they  lie  clofe  on  the  branch  of  fome  tree  till  the  ani¬ 
mal  paffes  beneath,  when  they  drop  upon  and  foon  de¬ 
ft  roy  them.  They  alfo  make  wolves  their  prey  ;  In 
the  Mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society,  there  is  the  fkin  of 
one  Vvhich  was  killed  juft  as  it  had  pulled  down  a 
wolf.  When  it  has  Fatisfied  itfelf  with  eating,  it  care¬ 
fully  conceals  the  reft  of  the  carcafe,  covering  it  with 
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near  them  again.  It  fometimes  purs  like  a  cat,  and  at  - v— =»* 

other  times  makes  a  great  howling.  The  fur  is  foft, 
and  of  fome  value  among  the  Indians,  who  cover  them- 
felves  with  it  during  winter ;  and  who  alfo  eat  the 
flefh,  which  is  laid  to  be  as  good  and  as  white  as  veal. 

XL  The  Tigrlna,  or  Margay  of  Button,  is  about  Margay. 
the  fize  of  a  common  cat.  The  upper  part  of  the 
head,  the  neck,  back,  tides,  fhoulders,  and  thighs,  are 
of  a  bright  tawny- colour :  the  face  is  ftriped  down¬ 
wards  with  black  :  the  fhoulders  and  body  are  marked 
with  ftripes  and  oblong  large  black  fpots  ;  the  legs 
with  fmall  fpots  :  the  thighs  are  whitifh,  fpotted  with 
black  :  The  tail  is  very  long,  marked  with  black, 
tawny  and  grey.  It  inhabits  South  America,  where 
it  lives  on  the  feathered  game  and  on  poultry.  It  is 
untameable.  It  makes  a  noife  like  the  common  cat ; 
lives  much  in  trees  ;  is  very  afiive,  and  goes  by  bounds 
or  leaps.  It  brings  forth  in  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
in  hollow  trees,  and  has  two  at  a  time. 

XII.  The  Capenfts ,  Cape  Tiger,  or  Tiger-cat  of  Tiger-cat, 
the  Cape,  is  the  NfuJJlot  Labat,  who  was  the  firft  who 
noticed  this  fpecies,  which  he  deferibes  as  “  of  the 
fize  of  a  dog,  with  a  coat  as  much  ftriped  and  varied 
as  that  of  a  tiger.  Its  appearance  befpeaks  cruelty, 
and  its  eyes  fiercenefs  ;  but  it  is  cowardly,  and  gets 
its  prey  only  by  cunning  and  i nfidious  arts.”  All 
thefe  characters  are  perfefily  applicable  to  the  Cape 
cat  ;  and  it  feems  the  animal  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
Africa,  from  Congo  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Iiopc,  in 
an  extent  of  country  of  about  eleven  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude.  Kolben  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  tiger  bufh-cat,  which 
he  deferibes  as  the  largeft  of  all  the  wild  cats  of  the 
Cape  countries,  and  as  lpottcd  fomething  like  a  tiger. 

A  fkin  of  this  animal  was  feen  by  Mr  Pennant  in  a 
furrier’s  ftiop  in  London,  who  thought  it  came  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  from  this  fkin  Mr  Pennant 
gave  the  firft  defeription  which  could  be  of  any  utility 
to  a  natural  hiftorian.  All  the  other  authors  mention 
this  animal  in  a  vague  manner.  When  Dr  Forfter 
touched  the  fecond  time  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  the  year  1775,  an  animal  of  this  fpecies  was  offered 
him  to  purchafe  ;  but  he  refufed  buying  it  becaufe  it 
had  a  broken  leg,  which  made  him  apprehenfive  of 
lofing  it  by  death  during  the  pafiage  from  the  Cape 
to  London.  It  was  very  gentle  and  tame.  It  was 
brought  in  a  bafket  to  his  .apartment,  where  he  kept 
it  above  24  hours  ;  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
deferibing  it  more  accurately  than  had  hitherto  been 
done,  and  of  obferving  its  manners  and  economy. 

Thefe  he  found  to  be  perfe&ly  analogous  to  thofe  of 
our  domettic  cats.  It  ate  frefh  raw  meat,  and  was  ve¬ 
ry  much  attached  to  its  feeders  and  benefa&ors  :  tho’ 
it  had  broke  the  fore  leg  by  accident,  it  neverthelefs 
was  very  eafy.  After  it  had  been  feveral  times  fed 
by  our  author,  it  foon  followed  him  like  a  tame  fa¬ 
vourite  cat.  It  liked  to  be  ftrpked  and  careffed  ;  it 
rubbed  its  head  and  back  always  againtt  the  perfon’s 
cloaths  who  fed  it,  and  defired  to  be  made  much  of. 

It  purred  as  our  domettic  cats  do  when  they  are  plea- 
fed.  It  had  been  taken  when  quite  young  in  the 
woods,  and  was  not  above  eight  or  nine  months  old  ; 
but  had  already  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  attained  its 
full  growth.  The  Do&or  was  told,  that  the  tiger- 
cats  live  in  mountainous  and  weedy  tra&s;  and  thar 
4  in 
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in  their  wild  {late  they  are  very  great  deftroyers  of 
hares,  rabbits,  yerbtias,  young  antelopes,  lambkins, 
and  of  all  the  feathered  tribe.  A  very  particular  tech¬ 
nical  defcription  of  this  fpecies  is  given  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  71.  p.  4.  with  a  figure,  which  the  reader 
will  fee  copied  among  other  fpecies  in  our  plates. 

X)  II.  The  Catus ,  or  Cat. 

1.  The  ferus,  or  wild  cat,  is  three  or  four  times  as 
large  as  the  houfe  cat ;  the  head  larger,  and  the  face 
fiatter.  The  teeth  and  claws  are  tremendous:  its  mufcles 
very  flrong,  as  being  formed  for  rapine  :  the  tail  is  of 
a  moderate  length,  but  very  thick,  marked  with  alter¬ 
nate  bars  of  black  and  white,  the  end  always  black : 
the  hips  and  hind  part  of  the  lower  joints  of  the  leg  are 
black :  the  fur  is  very  foft  and  fine.  The  general 
colour  of  thefe  animals  is  of  a  yellowifli  white,  mixed 
with  a  deep  grey:  thefe  colours,  though  they  appear  at 
fir  11  fight  confufediy  blended  together,  yet  on  a  ciofe 
infpedion  w ill  be  found  to  be  difpofed  like  the  ffreaks 
on  the  {kin  of  the  tiger,  pointing  from  the  backdown- 
wards,  rifing  from  a  black  lid  that  runs  from  the  head 
along  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the  tail. 

This  animal,  with  us,  may  be  called  the  Britijh  tiger . 
It  is  the  fierced  and  mod  dedru&ive  bead  we  have;  ma¬ 
king  dreadful  havock  among  our  poultry,  lambs,  and 
kids.  It  inhabits  the  mod  mountainous  and  woody 
parts  of  thefe  iflands,  living  modly  in  trees,  and  feed¬ 
ing  only  by  night.  It  multiplies  as  fad  as  onr  com¬ 
mon  cats;  and  often  the  females  of  the  latter  will  quit 
their  domedic  mates,  and  return  home  pregnant  by  the 
tonm.:. 

They  are  taken  either  in  traps  or  by  (hooting : 
in  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  very  dangerous  only  to  wound 
them  ;  for  they  vfill  attack  the  perfon  who  injured 
them,  and  have  dtength  enough  to  be  no  defpicable 
enemy.  Wild  cats  were  formerly  reckoned  among  the 
beads  of  chace  ;  ip  appears  by  the  charter  of  Ri¬ 
chard  II.  to  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  giving  him 
leave  to  hunt  the  hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat.  i  he  ufe  of 
the  fur  was  in  lining  of  robes :  but  it  was  edeemed  not 
of  the  -  iuxurious  kind;  for  it  was  ordained,  “  that 
no  abbefs  or  nun  thould  ufe  more  codly  apparel  than 
fuch  as  is  made  of  lambs  or  cats  (kins.”  In  much  ear¬ 
lier  times  it  was  alfo  the  objedt  of  the  fportfman’s  di- 
verfion. 

This  animal  is  the  dock  or  origin  of  the  domedic 
cat  in  all  its  varieties. — It  inhabits  the  woods  of  mod 
parts  of  Europe,  but  none  are  found  in  the  vad  woods 
of  Rufiia  or  Siberia.  It  dwells  with  the  common  lynx 
in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Caucafus 
and  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  is  mod  dedrudive  to 
lambs,  kids,  fawns,  and  to  all  forts  of  feathered  game. 

2.  The  dorreJUcus ,  or  tame  cat,  is  fo  well  known,  that 
it  requires  no  delcriptioii.  It  is  an  ufeful,  but  deceitful 
domedic.  Although  when  young  they  are  playful  and 
gay.  they  po fiefs  at  the  fame  time  an  innate  malice  and 
perverfe  difpofition,  which  increafes  as  they  grow  up, 
and  which  education  learns  them  to  conceal,  but  never 
to  fubdue.  Coudantly  bent  upon  theft  and  rapine, 
though  in  a  domeftic  date,  they  are  full  of  cunning 
and  difii emulation  ;  they  conceal  all  their  defigns  ; 
feize  every  opportunity  of  doing  mifcliief,  and  then  fly 
from  punifhment.  They  eafily  take  on  the  habits  of 
focietv,  but  never  its  manners  ;  for  they  have  only  the 
appearance  of  fnendfhip  and  attachment.  This  difin- 


genuity  of  cliaradler  is  betrayed  by  the  obliquity  of  Fg‘ 
their  movements  and  the  ambiguity  of  their  looks.  Jr  v 
In  a  word,  the  cat  is  totally  deditute  of  friendfliip  ;  he 
thinks  and  ads  for  himfelf  alone.  He  loves  eafe, 
fearches  for  the  fofteft  and  warmed  places  to  repofe 
himfelf.  The  cat  is  likewife  extremely  amorous;  &nd# 
which  is  very  fingular,  the  female  is  more  ardent  than 
the  male :  fhc  not  only  invites,  but  fearches  after  and 
calls  upon  him  to  fatisfy  the  fury  of  her  defires  ;  and, 
if  the  male  difdains  or  flies  from  her,  (lie  purfues,  bites, 
and  in  a  manner  compels  him.  This  heat  of  pafiion  in 
the  females  lads  but  nine  or  ten  days,  and  happens  twice 
in  the  year,  namely,  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  ;  how¬ 
ever,  in  fome  it  happens  thrice  or  four  times  in  the  year. 

The  female  goes  with  young  55  or  58  days,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  produces  four  or  five  at  a  litter.  As  the  male 
has  an  inclination  to  deftroy  the  young,  the  female 
takes  care  to  conceal  them  from  him  ;  and,  when  {he 
is  apprehenfive  of  a  difeovery,  fhe  takes  them  up  in  her 
mouth  one  by  one,  and  hides  them  in  holes  or  inaccef- 
fible  places.  When  fhe  has  nurfed  a  few  weeks,  die 
brings  them  mice,  fmall  birds,  &c.  in  order  to  learn 
them  to  eat  flefh.  But  it  is  worth  notice,  that  thefe 
careful  and  tender  mothers  fometimes  become  unnatu¬ 
rally  cruel,  and  devour  their  own  offspring. 

The  cat  is  incapable  of  redraint,  and  confequently 
of  being  educated  to  any  extent.  However,  we  are 
told,  that  the  Greeks  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  trained 
this  animal  to  catch  and  devour  ferpents,  with  which 
that  ifland  was  greatly  infefled.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  efftd  of  obedience,  but  of  a  general  tade  for 
(laughter ;  for  he  delights  in  watching,  attacking,  and 
defiroying  all  kinds  of  weak  animals  indifferently.  He 
has  no  delicacy  of  feent,  like  the  dog ;  he  hunts  only 
by  the  eye  :  neither  does  he  properly  purfue  ;  he  only 
lies  in  wait,  and  attacks  animals  by  furprife  ;  and  after 
be  has  caught  them,  he  fports  with  and  torments  them 
along  time,  and  at  lad  kills  them  (when  his  belly  is 
full),  purely  to  gratify  his  fanguinary  appetite. 

The  eye  of  the  cat  differs  greatly  from  that  of  mod- 
other  animals.  The  pupil  is  capable  of  a  great  degree 
of  contradion  and  dilatation.  It  is  narrow'  and  contrac¬ 
ted  like  a  line  during  the  day,  round  and  wide  in  the 
dark.  It  is  from  this  conformation  of  the  eye  that  the 
cat  fees  bed  in  the  niglit,  which  gives  him  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  difeovering  and  feizing  his  prey. 

Although  cats  live  in  our  lioufes,  they  can  hardly  be 
called  domejiic  animals  ;  they  may  rather  be  faid  to  en¬ 
joy  full  liberty  ;  for  they  never  ad  but  according  to 
their  own  inclination.  Befides,  the  greated  part  of 
them  are  half  wild  :  they  do  not  know'  their  maders  ; 
and  frequent  only  the  barns,  out-houfes,  &c.  unlefs  when 
preffed  with  hunger. 

Cats  have  a  natural  antipathy  at  water  and  cold. 
They  likewife  hate  bad  fmells ;  but  they  have  an  afTedion 
for  certain  aromatic  fmells,  and  are  trapfpovted  with  the 
root  of  the  valerian. 

Cats  take  about  18  months  before  they  come  to  their 
full  growth  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  propagation  in 
12  months,  and  retain  this  faculty  all  their  life,  which 
generally  extends  to  nine  or  ten  years.  They  eat  (lowly, 
and  are  peculiarly  fond  of  fifli.  They  drink  frequently; 
their  deep  is  light ;  and  they  often  affume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  deeping,  when  in  reality  they  are  meditating, 
mifehief.  They  walk  foftly,  and  without  making  any 
B  b  z  "  noilc. 
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F^rHa,  noiie.  As  their  hair  is  always  dry,  it  eafily  gives  out 

- an  tledlrical  fire,  which  becomes  vifible  when  rubbed 

acrofs  in  the  dark.  Their  eyes  likewife  fparkle  in  the 
dark  like  diamonds. — The  cat,  when  pleafed,  purrs, 
and  moves  its  tail :  when  angry,  it  fpits,  hifles,  and 
ftrikes  with  its  foot.  It  wafties  its  face  with  its  fore¬ 
foot  (Linnaeus  fays,  at  the  approach  of  a  ftorm):  it  al¬ 
ways  lights  on  its  feet ;  it  is  even  proverbially  tenaci¬ 
ous  of  life. 

Our  anceftors  feem  to  have  had  a  high  fenfe  of  the 
utility  of  this  animal.  That  excellent  prince  Hod  dda9 
or  Howel  the  Good,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
(among  his  laws  relating  to  the  prices,  &c.  of  animals  * ), 
to  ^nc^uc^e  t^iat  the  cat;  and  t0  defcribe  the  qualities 
3  it  ought  to  have.  The  price  of  a  kitten  before  it  could 
fee  was  to  be  a  penny  ;  till  it  caught  a  moufe,  two¬ 
pence  ;  when  it  commenced  moufer,  four  pence.  It 
was  required  befides,  that  it  fhould  be  perfe£l  in  its 
fcnfes  of  hearing  and  feeing,  be  a  good  moufer,  have 
the  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  nurfe  :  but  if  it  failed 
in  any  of  thefe  qualities,  the  feller  was  to  forfeit  to  the 
buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value.  If  any  one  Hole  or 
killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince’s  granary,  he  was 
to  forfeit  a  milch-ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb  ;  or  as  much 
wheat  as,  when  poured  on  a  cat  fufpended  by  its  tail 
(the  head  touching  the  floor),  would  form  a  heap  high 
enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former.  This  laft  quo¬ 
tation  is  not  only  curious,  as  being  an  evidence  of  the 
fimplicity  of  ancient  manners,  but  it  almoft  proves  to 
a  derrbonftration,  that  cats  are  not  aborigines  of  thefe 
iflands,  or  known  to  the  earlieft  inhabitants.  The  large 
prices  fet  on  them  (if  we  confider  the  high  value  of 
^Anno  94S,  fpecie  at  that  time  f ),  and  the  great  care  taken  of  the 
improvement  and  breed  of  an  animal  that  multiplies  fo 
faft,  are  almolt  certain  proofs  of  their  being  little  known 
at  that  period. 

b,  The  Angorenfis,  or  cat  of  Angora,  with  hair  of  a 
filvery  whitenefs  and  filky  texture,  and  very  long,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  fine  ruff.  It  is  a 
large  variety;  found  about  Angora,  thefame  country  which 
produces  the  fine-haired  goat.  It  degenerates  after  the 
iirft  generation  in  our  climate.  A  variety  of  this  kind 
is  found  in  China  with  pendent  ears,  of  which  the  Chi* 
nefe  are  very  fond,  and  ornament  their  necks  with  filver 
collars.  They  are  cruel  enemies  to  rats,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  the  domeftic  amimals  which  the  Chinefe  call 
JhmxL 

c,  The  Hifpanicus,  or  tortoife-fhell  cat,  has  the  hair 
varied  with  black,  white,  and  orange. 

d,  The  Cseruleus,  or  blue  cat,  jl  variety  of  a  dun 
colour,  or  greyifh  black.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Si¬ 
beria  on  account  of  its  fine  fur  ;  but  was  brought  there, 
as  w^ell  as  the  other  domeftic  kinds,  by  the  Ruffians. 

e9  The  R.uber,  or  wild  red  cat  of  Kolben,  has  a 
ftreak  of  bright  red  running  along  the  ridge  of  the  back 
to  the  tail,  and  lofing  itfelf  in  the  grey  and  white  on 
the  fides.  The  fkins  are  faid  to  give  eafe  in  the  gout, 
and  are  much  valued  on  that  account  at  the  Cape. 

Manul.  XIV.  The  Manul,  with  the  tail  longer  than  that 
of  the  domeftic  cat,  befet  thickly  with  hair,  and  of  an 
equal  (thicknefs  in  all  parts  5  encircled  with  ten  black 
rings,  the  three  next  to  the  tip  almoft  touching  one 
another,  the  rell  more  remote.  It  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  fox.  The  limbs  are  very  rotuft  ;  in  which,  and  in 
colour?  this  animal  greatly  refembles  a  Iynx5  afterwards 
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deferibed.  It  inhabits  all  the  middle  part  of  northern  Felis. 
Alia,  from  the  Yaik,  or  Ural  as  it  is  now  called,  to  the  "V-"- 
very  Amur.  It  loves  open,  woodlefs,  and  rocky  coun¬ 
tries,  and  preys  on  the  lefi'er  quadrupeds. 

XV.  The  Lynx  is  about  2^  feet  long  and  15  inches  Lynx, 
high.  He  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  common  cat; 

but  his  ears  are  longer,  and  his  tail  is  much  (hotter : 
his  hair  is  ftreaked  with  yellow,  white,  and  black  co¬ 
lours.  'The  lynx  inhabits  the  vail  forefts  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  His  eyes  are  brilliant, 
his  afpe£l  is  foft,  and  his  air  is  gay  and  fprightly.  Like 
the  cat,  he  covers  his  urine  with  earth  ;  he  howls  fome- 
thing  like  the  wolf,  and  is  heard  at  a  confiderable  dl- 
ftance  ;  he  does  not  fun  like  the  dog  or  wolf,  but  walks 
and  leaps  like  a  cat  ;  he  purfues  his  prey  even  to  the 
top3  of  trees;  neither  wild  cats  nor  fquirrels  can  efeape 
him  ;  he  lies  in  wait  for  flags,  goats,  hairs,  & c.  and 
darts  fuddenly  upon  them;  he  feizes  them  by  the  throat 
and  fucks  their  blood,  then  opens  the  head  and  eats 
the  brain  ;  after  this,  he  frequently  leaves  them,  and 
goes  in  quell  of  frefti  prey.  The  colour  of  his  fkin 
changes  according  to  the  feafon  or  the  climate ;  the 
winter  furs  are  more  beautiful  than  thofe  of  fummer. 

Thefe  furs  are  valuable  for  their  foftuefs  and  warmth  : 
numbers  are  annually  imported  from  North  America, 
and  the  north  of  Europe  and  Alia  ;  the  farther  north 
and  eaft  they  are  taken,  the  whiter  they  are,  and  the 
more  diflindl  the  fpots.  Of  thefe  the  moil  elegant 
kind  is  called  irbys,  whole  fit  in  felL  on  the  ipot  for  one 
pound  Sterling.  The  ancients  *  celebrated  tire  great  *  p/;*. 
quicknefs  of  the  lynx’s  fight;  and  tei^wvu5  chai  ‘ 
was  converted  into  a  precious  ilone. 

XVI.  The  Seryal,  litis  the  upper  part  of  the  body  Serval. 
of  a  dufky  colour,  interfperfed  with  round  black  fpots; 

the  belly,  and  the  orbits  of  the  eye,  are  white.  This  ani¬ 
mal,  which  is  very  fierce  and  untameable,  inhabits  the 
woods  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India  ;  where  it  lives 
in  trees,  and  breeds  in  them.  It  fcarcely  ever  defeends 
on  the  ground  ;  but  leaps  with  great  agility  from  tree 
to  tree.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Malabar  the 
marcipute ,  by  the  Portuguefe  the  J&r^' 

XVII.  The  Chaus,  or  Cafpian  Lynx,  has  a  rou..u 
head,  a  little  more  oblong  than  that  of  the  common 
cat ;  ihining  reftlefs  eye,  with  a  moft  brilliant  golden 
pupil ;  ears  eredl,  oval,  and  lined  with  white  liairs, 
their  outfide  reddifh,  their  fummits  tufted  with  black. 

The  hairs  are  conifer  than  thofe  of  the  cat  or  common 
lynx,  but  lefs  To  than  thofe  of  the  ivolf.  They  are 
fhorteft  on  the  head,  but  on  the  top  of  the  back  are 
above  two  inches  long.  The  colour  of  the  head  and 
body  is  ayelbvvifh  brown :  the  bread:  and  belly  of  a  bright 
brown  nearly  orange.  The  tail  reaches  only  to  the 
flexure  of  the  leg  ;  is  thick  and  cylindrfc  ;  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  back,  tipped  with  black,  and  thrice 
obfeurely  annulated  with  black  near  the  end.  In  ge¬ 
neral  appearance  it  has  the  form  of  the  domeftic  cat. 

Iis  length  is  2  4-  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the  bafe  of 
the  tail :  its  tail  little  more  than  1 1  inches  :  its 
height  before  is  finches;  behind,  20.  It  is  fome- 
times  found  larger,  there  being  inftances  of  its  reach¬ 
ing  the  length  of  3  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the 
tail.  This  animal,  which  has  been  but  lately  dif- 
covered,  inhabits  the  reeds  and  woods  in  the  marfhy 
parts  that  border  on  the  weftern  fides  of  the  Cafpiar* 
tfea,  particularly  about  the  C|Ale  Xiflar  on  the  river 
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Terek,  and  in  the  Perfian  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Ma- 
fenderan,  and  frequent  about  the  mouth  of  the  Knr, 
the  ancient  Cyrus. — In  manners,  voice,  and  food,  it 
agrees  with  the  wild  cat.  It  conceals  itfelf  in  the  day, 
and  wanders  over  the  flooded  tracks  in  fearch  of  prey  ; 
feeding  on  rats,  mice,  and  birds,  but  feldom  climbing 
trees.  It  is  excefiively  fierce,  and  never  frequents  the 
haunts  of  mankind.  It  is  fo  impatient  of  captivity, 
til 3 1  one  which  was  taken  in  a  trap,  and  had  a  leg 
broken,  refufed  for  many  days  the  food  placed  by  it ; 
but  in  its  fury  devoured  the  fra&ured  limb,  with  pieces 
of  the  flake  it  was  fattened  to,  and  broke  all  its  teeth 
in  the  phrenfy  of  its  rage. 

XV11I.  The  Caracal ,  Sivah  Ghush,  or  Perfian 
Lynx, with  a  lengthened  face  and  fmall  head;  very  long, 
(lender  ears,  terminated  with  a  long  tuft  of  black  hairs; 
eyes  fmall:  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  very 
pale  reddifh  brown  ;  and  the  belly  and  bread  are  whi- 
tifh  :  the  limbs  are  ttrong  and  pretty  long  ;  and  the 
tail  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Thefe  ani¬ 
mals  inhabit  Perfia,  India,  and  Barbary;  where  they 
are  often  brought  up  tame,  and  ufed  in  die  chace  of 
letter  quadrupeds,  and  the  larger  fort  of  birds,  fuch  as 
cranes,  pelicans,  peacocks,  See .  which  they  furprife 
with  great  addrefs.  When  they  feize  their  prey,  they 
hold  ft  fatt  with  their  mouth,  and  lie  for  a  time  mo- 
tionlefs  on  it.  They  areTaid  to  attend  the  lion,  and 
to  feed  on  the  remains  of  the  prey  which  that  animal 
leaves.  They  are  fierce  when  provoked  :  Dr  Charleton 
fays,  he  faw  one  fall  on  a  hound,  which  it  killed  and 
tore  to  pieces  in  a  moment,  notwithftandiug  the  dog 
defended  itfelf  to  the  utmoft.— The  Arabian  writers  call 
it  anak  elard;  and  fay,  that  it  hunts  like  the  panther, 
jumps  up  at  cranes  as  they  fly,  and  covers  its  fteps  when 
hunting. 

The  Libyan  Lynx  is  a  variety, with  fhort  black  tufts 
to  the  ears,  wThich  are  white  within,  and  of  a  lively  red 
without;  the  tail  white  at  the  tip,  annulated  with  four 
black  rings,  with  black  marks  behind  the  four  legs. 
It  is  greatly  inferior  in  fize  to  the  former  ;  not  larger 
than  a  common  cat.  It  inhabits  both  Libya  and  Bar- 
bary. 

XIX.  The  Rufay  or  Bay  Lynx,  with  a  fhort  tail, 
yellow  hides,  and  upright  fharp-pointed  ears,  tufted 
with  long  black  hairs :  the  colour  of  the  head,  back, 
fides,  and  exterior,  parts  of  the  legs,  bright  bay,  ob- 
feurely  marked  with  dufky  fpots:  from  beneath  each 
eye  certain  long  black  ttripes,  of  an  incurvatcd  form, 
mark  the  cheeks  ;  which,  with  the  upper  and  under 
lip,  whole  under  fide  of  the  body,  and  in  (idea  of  the 
legs,  are  white  :  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  barred 
with  dufky  ftrokes;  and  next  the  end,  one  of  a  deep 
black  ;  its  tip  and  under  fide  are  white.  This  animal, 
which  is  about  twice  the  bignefs  of  a  large  cat,  inhabits 
the  inner  parts  of  the  province  of  New  York. 

XX.  The  Canadian  Lynx,  with  pale  yellow  eyes, 
and  erea  ears  tufted  with  black  long  hair.  The  body 
is  covered  with  foft  and  long  fur,  cinereous  tinged  with 
tawny,  and  marked  with  dufky  fpots,  more  or  lefs  vi¬ 
able  in  different  fubjefts,  dependent  on  the  age  or  fea- 
fon  in  which  the  animal  is  killed  :  the  legs  are  ttrong 
and  thick  ;  the  claws  large.  It  is  about  three  times  the 
fize  of  a  common  cat:  the  tail  is  only  four  inches  long, 
tipt  with  black.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  vatt  foretts 
of  North  America.  It  is  called  in  Canada  k  chat-  ccrvicr, 


or  le  lovp-urvicry  on  account  of  its  being  fo  definitive 
to  deer  ;  which  it  drops  on  from  the  trees,  like  the 
puivay  and,  fixing  on  the  jugular  vein,  never  quits  its 
hold  till  the  exhautted  animal  falls  through  lofs  of  blood. 
The  Englifh  call  it  a  wild  cat.  It  is  very  definitive 
to  their  young  pigs,  poultry,  and  all  kind  of  game. 
The  fkins  are  in  high  efteem  for  the  foftnefs  and  warm- 
nefs  of  the  fur ;  and  great  numbers  are  annually  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe. 

XXL  The  Mountain  Lynxy  or  Cat-a-mountain, 
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upright  pointed  ears,  marked  with  two  brown  bars ;  with 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  reddifh  brown, 
with  long  narrow  ttripes  of  black  ;  the  fides  and  legs 
with  fmall  round  fpots  :  the  chin  and  throat  are  of  a 
clear  white  ;  the  belly  of  a  dull  white.  The  length  of 
the  animal,  from  nofe  to  tail,  is  two  feet  and  a  half;  of 
the  tail,  eight  inches.  It  inhabits  North  America;  and 
is  faid  to  be  a  gentle  animal,  and  to  grow  very  fat.. 

FELL  (Dr  John),  a  very  learned  Englifh  divine 
and  btfhop,  entered  a  Undent  at  Chrift-church,  Oxford, 
1636.'  In  1648,  he  was  eje&ed  by  the  parliamentary 
vilitors,  being  then  in  holy  orders:  and  from  that  time 
to  the  reftoration  lived  at  Oxford  a  retired  and  ftudious 
life.  He  was  inftalled  canon  of  Chrift-church,  July 
1660  ;  and  the  year  following,  dean  of  that  church  ; 
in  which  places  he  did  great  fer vices  to  the  college,  and 
reformed  feveral  abufes.  He  was  confecrated  bifhop 
of  Oxford  in  1675;  and  had  leave  to  hold  his  deanry  in 
common  dam,  that  he  mi^ht  continue  his  fervices  to  the 
college  and  uuiverfity.  He  publifhed  feveral  works,  and 
died  in  1686. 

FELLING  of  Timber. — Many  circum fiances  are 
wrell  known  and  conflantly  obferved  in  the  felling  of 
timber  for  building,  which,  though  to  a  hafty  obfer- 
ver  they  might  appear  trifling,  yet  prove,  011  experi¬ 
ence,  to  be  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  One  thing  ob¬ 
ferved  by  M.  de  Button,  which  very  greatly  increafes 
the  folidity  and  (lrength  of  timber,  is,  that  the  trees, 
in  tended  to  be  felled  for  fervice  fhould  firft  be  ft  ripped 
of  their  bark,  and  flittered  to  ftand  and  die  upon  the 
fpot  before  the  cutting.  The  fappy  part  or  blea  of 
the  oak,  becomes  by  this  means  as  hard  and  firm  as 
the  heart ;  and  the  real  ftrength  and  deniity  of  the 
wood  has  been  proved,  by  many  experiments,  to  be 
greatly  increafed  by  it :  nor  is  this  a  practice  of  any 
detriment  to  the  proprietor,  fince  the  remaining  ftnmps 
of  thefe  trees  fend  up  their  young  (hoots  as  vigorouf- 
ly  as  if  they  had  been  cut  down  in  their  natural  con¬ 
dition. 

When  any  tree  is  to  be  cut  down  for  timber,  the  firft 
thing  to  be  taken  care  of  is  a  fkilful  difbranching  of 
fuch  limbs  as  may  endanger  in  its  fall :  many  trees  are 
utterly  fpoiled  for  want  of  a  previous  care  of  tills  kind. 
In  arms  of  timber  that  are  very  great,  it  is  always  ne- 
cefiary  to  chope  or  fink  in  them  clofe  to  the  bole,  and 
then  meeting  it  with  down-right  ftrokes,  it  will  be 
fevered  from  the  tree  without  fplitting.  In  felling  the 
tree,  take  care  always  to  cut  it  as  clofe  to  the  ground 
as  pofiible,  unlefs  it  is  intended  to  be  grubbed  up:  and. 
the  doing  that  is  of  advantage  both'to  the  timber  and 
to  the  wood  ;  for  timber  is  never  fo  much  valued,  if  it 
be  known  to  grow  out  of  old  (locks. 

FELLOWSHIP,  Company,  or  Diflribu  live- Pro~ 
portion ,  in  arithmetic.  See  Arithmetic,  n°  15. 
FELO  de  sf.j  in  law,  a  perfen  that  lays  deliberate* 
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Iy  violent  bands  on  lnmfelf,  and  is  the  ctcafion  of  bis 
untimely  death,  whether  by  hanging,  drowning,  dab¬ 
bing,  mooting,  or  any  other  way. 

FELON,  in  law,  a  perfon  guilty  of  felony.  See 
Felonv. 

FELONY,  In  the  general  acceptation  of  the  law, 
eompnies  every  fpecics  of  crime,  which  oecafions  at 
common  law  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods.  This 
moll  frequently  happens  in  thofe  crimes" for  which  a 
capital  punilhment  either  is  or  was  to  be  infii&ed  :  for 
thofe  felonies  that  are  called  clergyable,  or  to  which  the 
benefit  of  clergy  extends,  were  aneiently  punilhed  with 
death  in  all  lay,  or  unlearned,  offenders  ;  though  now, 
by  the  ftatute-law,  that  punilhment  is  for  the  firfl  offence 
univerfally  remitted.  Treafon  itfelf,  fays  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  was  anciently  comprifed  under  the  name  of fe- 
hny:  and  in  confirmation  of  this  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  flatute  of  treafons,  2y  Edw.  Ill,  c,  2.  fpeaking 
of  fome  dubious  crimes,  direds  a  reference  to  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  that  it  may  be  there  adjudged,  whether  they 
be  treafon  01  other  felony. ”  All  treafons,  therefore, 
ill  idly  fpeaking, are  felonies;  though  all  felonies  are  not 
treafon.  And  to  this  alfo  we  may  add,  that  all  offen¬ 
ces,  now  capital,  are  in  fome  degree  or  other  felony : 
but  this  is  likevvife  the  cafe  with  fome  other  offences, 
which  are  not  punilhed  with  death  ;  as  fuicide,  where 
the  party  is  already  dead  ;  homicide  by  chance-med¬ 
ley,  or  in  felf- defence  ;  and  petit-larceny,  or  pilfering  ; 
all  which  are  (ftri&ly  fpeaking),  felonies,  as  they  fub- 
je&  the  committers  of  them  to  forfeitures.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  only  adequate  definition  of  felony 
Teems  to  be  that  which  is  before  laid  down  ;  viz.  an 
offence  which  oecafions  a  total  forfeiture  of  either  lands 
or  goods,  or  both,  at  the  common  law  ;  and  to  which 
capital  or  other  punilhment  may  be  fuperadded,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  guilt. 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther :  The  word  ft* 
l°nJ »  filonia ,  is  of  undoubted  feodal  original,  being 
fiequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  feuds,  &e. 
but  the  derivation  of  it  has  much  puzzled  the  juridical 
lexicographers,  Pratteus,  Calvin  Us,  and  the  ref*:  fome 
deriving  it  from  the  Greek,  “  an  impoftor  or  de¬ 
ceiver  ;  ’  others  from  the  Latin, failo  fefelli ,  to  counte¬ 
nance  which  they  would  have  it  called  ftllonia.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke,  as  his  manner  is,  has  given  us  a  flill  flranger 
etymology ;  that  it  is  crimen  ammo  felko  perpetratum , 

“  with  a  bitter  or  gailifh  inclination.’’  But  all  of  them 
2gree  in  the  defeription,  that  it  is  fueh  a  crime  as  works 
a  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender’s  lands  or  goods.  And 
this  gives  great  probability  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman’s 
Teutonic  or  German  derivation  of  it :  in  which  lan¬ 
guage  indeed,  as  the  word  is  clearly  of  feodal  original, 
we  ought  rather  to  look  for  its  fignification,  than  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Fe-lon  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  is  derived  from  two  northern  words  i 
Vee,  which  fignines  (we  well  know)  the  fief,  feud* 
or  beneficiary  eflate  ;  and  lox,  which  fignifies  price  or 
value.  Felony  is  therefore  the  fame  ss  pretium  feudi , 
the  confederation  for  which  a  man  gives  up  his  fief;  as 
we  fay  in  common  fpeech,  fucli  an  ad  is  as  much  as 
your  life,  or  eflate  is  worth.  In  this  fenfe  it  will 
clearly,  fignify  the  feodal  forfeiture,  or  ad  by  which  an 
eflate  is  forfeited,  or  efeheats,  to  the  lord. 

To  confirm  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  in  this 
fenfe,  01  forfeiture  to  the  lord,  that  the  feodal  writers 
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con  ft  ant  ly  ufe  it.  Fer  all  thofe  ads,  whether  of  a  cri¬ 
minal  nature  or  not,  which  at  this  day  are  generally  ‘ 
forfeitures  of  copyhold  eftates,  are  ftyk dfelcnix  in  the 
ieodal  law  :  “  faucet,  per  quas  feuduni  amlttitur As 
U  J}  (^utmno  defer  Tire  neluerlt  ;—fi  per  annum  et  diem 
cep  aver  it  m  petenda  kvcjfttura  ; —ft  damnum  ejvravh , 
i;  e,  negavit  ft  a  domino  feetdum  habere  ;~~f  a  domino  in 
jus  eum  vacant e,  ter  chat  us  non  comparuerit  .-’’-—all  thefe 
with  many  others,  are  flill  caufes  cf  forfeiture  in  our 
copyhold  eftates,  at/d  were  denominated  -felonies  by  the 
reodal  conftitutions.  So  likewife  injuries  of  a  more 
fubflantial  or  criminal  nature  were  denominated felonies, 
that  is,  forfeitures :  as  affaulting  or  beating  the  lord  ; 
vitiating,  his  wife  or  daughter,  “/  dominant  cucurbi 
tavern,  1.  e.  cum  uxore  ejus  coiiculutrit all  thefe  are 
c (teemed  felonies,  and  the  latter  is  exprefsly  fo  deno¬ 
minated,  “  fi  fecerit  felcniam,  dominum  forte  cucurli- 
tando.  And  as  thefe  contempts,  or  fmaller  offences, 
were  felonies  or  ads  of  forfeiture,  of  courfe  greater 
crimes,  as  murder  and  robbery,  fell  under  the  fame  de¬ 
nomination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  might  be 
gimty  cf  felony,  or  forfeit  bis  feignory  to  the  vaffal,  by 
the  fame  ad  as  the  vafFal  would  have  forfeited  his  feud 
to  the  lord.  “  Si  dominus  commift  felcniam ,  per  quam 
vajatlus  amitterct  feudum  ft  earn  commiferit  in  domi¬ 
num,  feudi  proprietatem  etmm  dominus  perdere  debet” 
One.inflanee  given'  of  this  fort  of  felony  in  the  lord  is 
beating  the  fervant  of  his  vaffal,  fo  as  that  he  lofes  his 
fervice  ;  which  feems  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  in¬ 
jury,  fo  far  as  it  refpeds  the  vaffal.  And  all  thefe  felo¬ 
nies  were  to  be  determined,  “per  laudamentum  five  ju¬ 
dicium  parium  fuorum”  in  the  lord’s  court  ;  as  with  us 
forfeitures  of  copyhold  lands  are  prefentable  by  the 
homage  in  the  court-baron. 

Felony,  and  the  ad  of  forfeiture  to  the  lord,  being 
thus  fynonymous  terms  in  the  feodal  law,  we  may  cafi- 
ly  trace  the  reafon  why,  upon  the  introdudion  of  that 
law  into  England,  thofe  crimes  which  induced  fueh 
forfeiture  or  efeheat  of  lands  (and,  by  a  fmall  deflexion 
fmm  the  original  fenfe,  fueh  as  induced  the  forfeiture 
°i  goods  alfo)  were  denominated  felonies .  Thus  it  was 
that  fuicide,  robbery,  and  rape,  were  felonies  ;  that  is, 
the  confequence  of  fueh  crimes  was  forfeiture  ;  till  by 
long  ufe  we.  began  to.  fignify  by  the  term  of  felony 
the  adual  crime  committed,  and  not  the  penal  confe¬ 
rence.  And  upon  this  fyftem  only  can  we  account 
for  the  caufe,  why  treafon  in  ancient  times  was  held 
to  be  a  fpecics  of  felony  ;  viz.  becaufe  it  induced  a  for¬ 
feiture. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  capital  punilhment  does  by  no 
means  enter  into  the  true  idea  and  definition  of  felony. 
Felony  may  be. without  infiiding  capital  puuifhment, 
as  in  the  cafes  inftanced  of  felT-murder,  excufable  ho* 
micide,.  and  petit  larceny  :  and  it  is  poffible  that  capi¬ 
tal  punifhments  may  be  infixed,  and  yet  the  offence 
be  no  felony ;  as  in  cafe  of  lierefy  by  the  common 
law,  which,  though  capita!,  never  worked  any  forfei¬ 
ture  of  lands  or  goods,  an  infeparable  incident  to  felo¬ 
ny*  And  of  the  fame  nature  was  the  puifhmcnt  of 
flanging  mute,  without  pleading  to  an  indidment  ; 
which  at  the  common  law  was  capital,  but  without  any 
foi  fe  it  lire,  therefore  fueh  Handing  mute  was  no  felony; 

In  fti.ort,  the  true  criterion  of  felony  is  forfeiture  :  for, 
as  Sir  Edward  Coke  juftly  obferves,  in  all  felonies 
which  are  punifhahie  with  death;  the  offender  lofes  all 
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ref]t'r  ^l’s  lands  fec-fimple,  and  alfo  his  goods  and  chattels;  of  Labrador  in  North  America.  It  is  found  of  alight 
*c  ir  ,.ar*  in  fllch  as  are  not  punifliable,  his  goods  and  chattels  or  deep-grey  colour, ‘but  for  the  moll  part  ofablackifh 
onjy*  .  grey.  When  held  in  the  light  in  various  pofitions,  it 

The  idea  of  felony  is  indeed  fo  generally  conne&ed  di  fcovers  a  variety  of  colours,  fuch  as  the  blue  of  lapis 
v  ith  that  of  capital  pun  i  foment,  that  we  find  it  hard  lazuli,  grafs-grecn,  apple-green,  pea-green,  and  fome- 
to  feparate  them  ;  and  to  this  ufage  the  interpretations  times,  but  more  feldoai,  a  citron-yellow.  Sometimes 
of  the  law  do  now  conform.  And  therefore,  if  a  ftatute  it  has  a  colour  between  that  of  red  copper  and  tom- 
makes  any  new  offence  felony,  the  daw  implies  that  it  buck-grey  ;  at  other  times  the  colours  are  between  grey 
fhall  be  punifoed  with  death,  viz.  by  hanging,  as  well  and  violet.  For  the  molt  part  thefe  colours,  are  in 
as  with  forfeiture  :  unlefs  the  offender  prays  the  be-  fpots,  but  fometimes  in  ftripes  on  the  fame  piece.  The 
nefit  of  clergy;  which  all  felons  are  intitled  once  hones  are  found  in  pretty  large  angular  pieces,  appear 
to  have,  unlefs  the  fame  is  exprefsly  taken  away  by  foliated  when  broken,  and  the  fragments  of  a  rhom- 
ftatute.  ^  boidal  figure.  Their  fpecific  gravity  is  about  2.755, 

Felonies  by  ftatute  are  very  numerous  ;  and  as  this  and  in  other  refpe&s  they  agree  with  the  felt-fpar. 
work  will  not  admit  of  a  proper  enumeration,  we  muft  Werner  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  a  piece  of  felt- 
refer  to  the  Table  of  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Statutes,  fpar  at  Gayer,  which  flowed  a  great  variety  of  co- 
where  they  are  fet  forth  in  alphabetical  order.  lours,  but  very  pale. 

FELT,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  fluff  deriving  all  Mr  Kirwan  obferves  on  the  felt-fpar,  in  general, 
its  confiftence  merely  from  being  fulled,  or  wrought  that  it  is  found  of  many  different  colours,  as  white* 
with  lees  and  fize,  without  either  fpinning  or  wea-  yellow,  red,  brown,  green,  violet,  &c.  fometimes 
Vm£*  •  ,  .  .  cryftallized  in  rhombs,  cubes,  or  parallelopipeds ;  at 

Felt  is  made  either  of  wool  alone,  or  of  wool  and  other  times  without  any  regular  fhmre.  It  breaks  like 
hair.  Thofe  of  French  make,  3-I  yards  long,  ai}d  i-J-  fpar,  but  the  texture  is  clofe  though  lamellar.  The 
broad,  for  cloaks,  pay  each  2  1.  14s.  on  im-  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  our  author,  is  from  2.400 

portation  ;  and  draw-back  1 1.  12s.  3d.  on  exporting  to  2.600,  but  Mr  Gerchard  fays  he  found  it  as  high 
them  again.  333.500;  in  which  cafe  Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion 

F ELT-Spar,  or  Rhombic  Quartz,  the  petuntfe  of  the  that  it  was  mixed  with  fome  metallic  particles.  It  is 
Chinefe,  a  genus  of  filiceous  earths,  according  to  harder  than  the  fluor  fpars,  but  lefs  fo  than  quartz.  It 
Cronftedt,  refemblitvg  the  jafper  in  moft  refpe&s.  Its  alfo  melts  without  addition  more  perfedly  and  eafiiy 
German  name  is  feldfpai,  .from  the  word  fehl,  which  than  the  fluors,  forming  a  whitifo  glafs,  which  does 
fignihes  a  field,  and  likewife  a  compartment  or  regular  not  corrode  the  crucibles  as  that  from  fhror  does.  It  is 
furface.  Hence,  according  to  Mr  Forfter,  the  word  entirely  diffolved  without  effervefcence  by  the  micro- 
feld-fpat  fignifies  a  fpar  compofed  of  little  compart-  cofmic  fait  and  by  borax  ;  but  unites  with  difficulty 
ments  of  rhombic  or  other  figures.  It  ftrikes  fire  to  fixed  alkalies.  In  its  cryftallized  ftate  it  decrepi- 
with  ft  eel,  and  melts  in  a  violent  heat.  M.  Bayen,  tates  in  the  fire,  but  not  otherivife.  It  is  found  in 
who  analyfcd  it  by  acids,  obtained  a  conlidcrable  quan-  loofe  maffes,  about  two  inches  long  at  rnoft,  without 
tity  of  argillaceous  and  filiceous  earths,  a  fmaller  qnan-  forming  either  veins  or  ftrata.  It  is  alfo  found  mixed 
tity  of  magnefia,  and  a  Hill*  fmaller  of  calcareous  earth  with  fand  or  clay  ;  or  it  is  fometimes  found  imbedded 
and  iron.  It  is  found  either  fparry  or  cryftallized.  in  other  ftones,  as  granite,  &c.  One  hundred  parts- 
The  former  fpecies  has  feveial  varieties.  1.  White,  of  the  white  fpar  contain  67  of  filiceous,  14  of  argil- 
2.  Reddifh  brown,  occurring  in  the  Swedifh  and  o-  laceous,  11  of  ponderous  earth,  and  8  of  rnagne- 
ther  granites.  3.  Pale  yellow.  4.  Greenifh,  refcm-  fia.  According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
bling  the  fchorl  or  cockle  fpar,  but  lefs  fufible,  and  ftone  ufed  by  the  Saxons,  as pciuntfa,  in  their  porce- 
more  irregular  in  tire  figure.  The  cryftallized  kind  is  lain  manufadtures. 

found  in  an  iron  mine  hi  Weftmanhnd  in  Sweden,  fel-  Cronftedt,  who  fuppofes  this  ftone  t6be  of  the  fame 
dom  111  the  form  of  veins,  and  ftill  more  rarely  confli-  nature  with  jafper,  remarks,  that  “  if  the  rhombic 
tut  fug  the  fubftance  cf  whole  mountains,  but  general-  quartz  and  jafper  were  of  the  fame  fpecies,  that  fort  of 
ly  mixed  either  with  quartz  or  mica ;  in  which  cafe  it  porphyry  which  is  made  tip  of  thefe  two  bodies  ou^ht 
is  called  granite.  When  mixed  with  jafper,  along  with  only  to  be  ranked  with  the  jafpers ,  inflead  of  being 
fome  particles  of  quartz,  cockle,  and  horn-blende,  it  is  placed  with  the  fax  a.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  iu 
named  porphyry.  #  v  old  monuments,  which  have  been  long  expofed  to  the 

Another  kind  of  this  ftone,  named*  by  M.  Bayen  air,  that  though  porphyry  had  decayed  in  fuch  a  man- 
nyhite felt-fpar,  is  found  in  the'duchy  of  Lorrain.  It  ner  as  to  lofe  its  polifn,  yet  granite,  though  equally 
is^  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  fpotted  on  the  outfide  old,  and  compofed  for  the  moft  part  of  rhombic 
with  ochre.  It  coniifts  of  fhining  particles,  which  quartz,  has  preferved  its  luftre.  This,  however,  does 
give  it  a  fparry  appearance  :  it  is  very  hard,  and  not  contradict  the  polfibility  of  rhombic  quartz  beino* 
ftrikes  fire  with  lied,  is  affedted  by  acids;  and  when  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  jafper :  the  calcareous  fpar^ 
analyfed  by  them,  appears  to  contain  one  half  its  for  inftance,  being  found  to  bear  the  weather,  and  even  < 
weight  of  filiceous  earth,  the  other  being  compofed  of  fire,  better  than  limeftone.” 

magnefia  and  iron  >  #  FELTRIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  on  the  borders 

Analogous  to  the  felt-fpar  is  that  beautiful  ftone  of  Rhcetia  towards  Italy.  Now  Fclitri,  in  the  terri- 
named  Labrador  f  one,  lately  brought  to  Europe.  It  tory  of  Venice,  oil  the  Piava.  E.  Long.  12.  16.  N* 
was  difeovered  fome  years  ago  by  the  Moravians,  who  Lat.  46^. 

have  a  colony  among  the  Efquimaux,  in  the  country;  FELUCCA,  in  fea< affairs,  a  little  vefFd  armed  with 
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fix  oars,  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean;  which  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  its  helm  may  be*  applied  either  in  the 
head  or  item,  as  occafion  requires. 

FEMALE  ( f^mina),  a  term  peculiar  to  ani¬ 
mals,  fignifying  that  fex  which  conceives  and  gene- 

See  Sex  and  Genera- 
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rates  its  young  within  itfelf. 
tion. 

Female  is  alfo 
without  life,  from 
females  of  animals. 

Female- Screw, 

Femal  e-  Flower 
Female- Plant, 


applied,  figuratively,  to  things 
the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the 
Thus  we  fay  a 
See  Screw. 

See  Femineus  Flos. 

A  * .  See  Feminea  Plant  a. 

FEMME  covert,  in  law,  a  married  woman.  See 
Coverture. 

Femme  Soley  an  unmarried  woman,  whofe  debts, 
con  trailed  before  marriage,  become  thofe  of  her  huf- 
band  after  it. 

A  femme- foie  merchant,  is  where  a  woman,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  ufes  a  trade  alone,  without  herhufband;  on  which 
account  fne  {hall  be  charged  without  him. 

FEMININE,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  genders  of 
nouns.  See  Gender. 

The  feminine  gender  is  that  which  denotes  the  noun 
or  name  to  belong  to  a  female.  In  the  Latin,  the  fe¬ 
minine  gender  is  formed  of  the  mafculme,  by  altering 
its  termination  ;  particularly  by  changing  us  into  a. 
Thus,  of  the  mafculine  bonus  equusy  (t  a  good  horfe,” 
is  formed  the  feminine  bona  equay  “  a  good  mare ;” 
fc,  of  parvus  homo ,  «  a  little  man,”  is  formed  parva 
fomina,  4i  a  little  woman,”  &c. 

In  French,  the  feminine  gender  is  expreffed,  not  by 
a  different  termination,  but  by  a  different  article :  thus, 
lc  is  joined  to  a  male,  and  la  to  a  female. 

In  Englifh,  we  are  generally  more  ftri&,  and  ex- 
prefs  the  difference  of  fex,  not  by  different  termina¬ 
tions,  nor  by  different  particles,  but 'different  words  ; 
as  boar  and  Vow,  boy  and  girl,  brother  and  fifler,  &c. 
— though  fometimes  the  feminine  is  formed  by  vary¬ 
ing  the  termination  of  the  male  into  efs;  as  in  abbot, 
ahbefs,  £:c. 

FEMUR,  os  te moris,  in  anatomy.  See  there, 
b°  58.  ,  v 

FEN,  a  place  overflowed  with  water,  or  abounding 
.with  bogs.  See  Bog  and  Draining. 

Fens  are  either  made  up  of  a  congeries  of  bogs  ;  or 
confift  of  a  multitude  of  pools  or  Ekes,  with  diy  fpots 
of  land  intermixed,  like  fo  many  little  iflands. . 

Several  ftatutes  have  been  made  for  the  draining^  of 
ftns,  chiefly  in  Kent,  Cambridgefhire,  Bedfordihire, 
and  Lincolnfhire  ;  and  by  a  late  a£l,  1 1  Geo.  II.  cem- 
miffioners  (hall  be  appointed  for  the  effeftually  drain¬ 
ing  and  preferring  of  the  fens  in  the  ifie  of  Ely,  who 
are  authorifed  to  make  drains,  dams,  and  proper 
works  thereon  ;  and  they  may  charge  the  landholders 
therein  with  a  yearly  acre-tax,  and,  in  default  of  pay¬ 
ment,  fell  the  defender’s  lands. 

The  wet  grounds  called  fens ,  in  Lincolnfhire  and 
tl fe where  in  England,  bring  many  advantages  to  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  counties.  Fowl  and  fifh  are  very 
plentiful  in  them.  The  pike  and  eels  are^large  and 
eafily  caught,  but  they  are  ufually  coarfe.  1  he  duck, 
mallard,  and  teal,  are  in  fuch  plenty  as  is  fcarce  to  be 
conceived.  They  are  taken  by  decoys  in  prodigious 
flocks  at  a  time.  They  fend  thefe  fowl  from  Lincoln- 


{hire  to  London,  twice  a*  week,  on  horfeback,  from  ^ 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  ;  and  one  decoy  will  furnifh 
20  dozen,  or  more,|twice  a- week,  for  the  whole  feafon 
in  this  manner.  The  decoy-men  contra£l  with  the 
people,  who  bring  them  to  London  at  a  certain  rate, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  take  off  their  hands  the  whole 
number  that  is  catched.  Two  teal  are  ufually  reckon¬ 
ed  equal  to  one  duck ;  and  fix  ducks  and  12  teal  are 
accounted  a  dozen  of  wild-fowl ;  and  the  ufual  mar¬ 
ket  price  is  about  9s.  for  fuch  a  dozen.  About  mid- 
fummer,  during  the  moulting  feafon,  a  great  number 
alfo  are  deflroyed  by  the  people  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hoods.  The  poor  birds  at  this  feafon  are  neither  able 
to  fwim  nor  fly  well  ;  and  the  people  going  in  with 
boats  among  the  reeds  where  they  lie,  knock  them 
down  with  long  poles.  A  little  before  Michaelmas, 
vafl  flights  of  thefe  birds  arrive  at  the  decoys  from 
other  places  ;  they  foon  grow  fat  in  them,  and  conti¬ 
nue  there  a  prey  to  the  matters  or  owners,  as  long  as 
the  decoys  are  unfrozen  ;  but,  when  they  are  iced 
over,  they  tty  away  again,  and  go  to  the  neighbouring 
feas  for  food. 

The  fens  alfo  abound  in  a  fort  of  herbage  that  is 
very  nouri filing  to  cattle.  Sheep  and  horfes  always 
grow  fat  upon  it.  Thefe  fens  are  common,  and  the 
owners  of  cattle  mark  them  that  they  may  be  k,nown. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  all  is  open,  the  cattle 
ufed  to  one  particular  fpot  of  ground  feldom  leave  it, 
but  the  owner  may  always  find  them  in  or  near  the 
fame  place.  The  fens  have  many  large  and  deep 
drains.  In  thefe  the  pike  and  eel  grow  to  a  vaft  fize  ; 
and  they  are  full  of  geefe  which  feed  on  the  grafs  ; 
but  thefe  eat  rank  and  muddy,  and  may  even  be  fmelt 
as  foon  as  a  perfon  comes  into  the  room  where  they  are 
roatting.  But  the  people  have  another  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage  from  thefe  birds  befides  the  eating  of  them, 
namely,  their  feathers  and  quills ;  and  the  produce  of 
thefe  is  fo  great,  that  the  cuftom-houfe  books  in  the 
town  of  Bofton  fhow,  that  there  are  frequently  font  a- 
way  in  one  year  30c  bags  of  feathers,  each  containing 
a  hundred  and  a  half  weight.  Each  pound  of  feathers 
brings  in  the  owner  twopence  ;  and  it  may  be  thought 
ilrange  by  people  unacquainted  with  thefe  things,  but 
it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  the  owners  pull  them  five  or 
fix  times  a  year  lor  the  feathers,  and  three  times  for 
the  quills.  Each  pulling  comes  to  about  a  pound, 
and  many  people  have  ioco  geefe  at  a  time,  or 
more.  They  are  kept  at  no  charge,  except  in  deep 
fnowy  weather,  when  they  are  obliged  to  feed  them 
with  corn. 

Oats  alfo  grow  very  well  in  many  of  the*  fen  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  good  feafons  bring  great  increafe  and 
advantage  to  the  owners.  There  is  alfo  another  ve¬ 
getable  of  great  profit  to  them.  This  is  the  rapurn 
fihtjlre;  the  feed  cf  which  they  call  cole  feed;  and  they 
make  an  oil  from  it  of  great  ufe  in  trade.  They  grind 
the  feed  between  two  large  Hones,  the  one  ftanding 
perpendicularly  on  the  other.  The  ftones  are  made 
of  a  fort  of  black  marble,  and  are  brought  from  Ger¬ 
many.  They  fometimes  turn  them  by  fails,  and  fome¬ 
times  by  the  drains  which  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
fen  lands. 

The  fens  lying  low,  and  being  of  a  vaft  extent,  are 
very  fubjeft  to  be  overflowed  by  waters  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  high  countries  ;  and  though  great  care  and 
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expence  is  ufed  to  keep  them  dry,  they  are  often  like 
"  a  lea  ;  and  the  fheep  are  obliged  to  be  carried  off  in 
boats,  and  the  people  to  live  in  their  upper  rooms,  and 
to  be  fupplied  with  provifions  alfo  with  boats. 

#  FENCE,  in  gardening  and  hnfbandry,  a  hedge,  wall, 
ditch,  bank,  or  other  inclofure,  made  round  gardens, 
fields,  woods,  &c. 

In  hot  climates,  where  they  have  not  occafion  for 
walls  to  ripen  their  fruit,  their  gardens  lie  open,  where 
they  can  have  a  water-fence,  and  profpedls  ;  or  elfe 
they  bound  their  gardens  with  groves,  in  which  are 
fountains,  walks,  &c.  which  are  much  more  pleafing 
to  the  fight  than  a  dead  wall :  but,  in  colder  countries, 
v/e  are  obliged  to  have  walls  to  {belter  and  ripen  our 
fruit,  although  they  take  away  much  from  the  plea- 
fant  profped  of  the  garden.  Brick-walls  are  account¬ 
ed  the  bell  and  warmed  for  fruit :  and  thefe  walls,  be¬ 
ing  built  pannelwife,  with  pillars  at  equal  diflances,  will 
fave  a  great  deal  of  charge,  in  that  the  walls  may  be 
built  thinner  than  if  they  were  made  plain  without 
thefe  pannels,  for  then  it  would  be  neceffary  to  build 
them  thicker  every  where  ;  and,  befides,  thefe  pannels 
make  the  walls  look  the  handfomer.  Stone-walls, 
however,  on  account  of  their  durability,  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  thofe  of  brick,  efpecially  thofe  of  fquare 
hewn  Hones.  Thofe  that  are  made  of  rough  Hones, 
though  they  are  very  dry  and  warm,  yet,  by  reafon  of 
their  unevennefs,  are  inconvenient  to  nail  up  trees  to, 
except  pieces  of  timber  be  laid  in  them  here  and  there 
for  that  purpofe. 

But,  in  large  gardens,  it  is  better  to  have  the  pro- 
fpedl  open  to  the  pleafure-garden  ;  which  fhould  be 
furrounded  with  a  foffe,  that  from  the  garden  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country  may  be  viewed.  But  this  mull  depend 
on  the  fituation  of  the  place  :  for,  if  the  profpe&  from 
the  garden  is  not  good,  it  had  better  be  {hut  out  from 
the  light  than  be  open.  As  alfo,  when  a  garden  lies 
near  a  populous  town,  and  the  adjoining  grounds  are 
open  to  the  inhabitants;  if  the  garden  is  open,  there 
will  be  no  walking  there  in  good  weather,  without  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  view  of  all  paffengers,  which  is  very 
difagreeable. 

Where  the  fofles  are  made  round  a  garden  which  is 
fit u  ited  in  a  park,  they  are  extremely  proper;  becanfe 
hereby  the  profped  of  the  park  will  be  obtained  in  the 
garden,  which  renders  thofe  gardens  mu£h  more  agree¬ 
able  than  thofe  that  are  confined. — In  the  making 
thefe  foffes  there  have  been  many  inventions;  but,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  none  feem  preferable  to  thofe  which 
have  an  upright  wall  next  the  garden,  which  (where 
the  foil  will  admit  of  a  deep  trench)  fhould  be  five  or 
fix  feet  high  ;  and,  from  the  foot  of  this  wall,  the 
ground  on  the  outfide  fhould  rife  with  a  gradual  eafy 
Hope,  to  the  diflance  of  18  or  20  feet ;  and  where  it 
can  be  allowed,  if  it  Hopes  much  farther  it  will  be  ea- 
fiier,  and  lels  perceptible  as  a*  ditch,  to  the  eye,  when 
viewed  at  a  diflance :  but,  if  the  ground  is  naturally 
wet,  fo  as  not  to  admit  a  deep  fofTe,  then,  in  order  to 
make  a  fence  againfl  cattle,  if  the  wall  be  four  feet 
high,  and  flight  polls  of  three  feet  high  are  placed  juft 
behind  the  wall,  with  a  fmall  chain  carried  on  from 
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poll  to  poll,  no  cattle  or  deer  will  ever  attempt  to 
jump  againft  it;  therefore  it  will  be  a  fecure  fence  a- ' 
gain  ft  them  ;  and  if  thefe  are  painted  green,  they  will 
not  be  difcerned  at  a  diflance,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  chain  will  fecure  perfons  walking  in  the  garden 
from  tumbling  over. 

In  places  where  there  are  no  good  profpedls  to  be 
obtained  from  a  garden,  it  is  common  to  make  the  in¬ 
clofure  of  park  paling ;  which,  if  well  performed, 
Will  laft  many  years,  and  has  a  much  better  appear¬ 
ance  than  a  wall  ;  and  this  pale  may  be  hid  from  tile 
fight  within,  by  plantations  of  fhrubs  and  evergreens  ; 
or  there  may  be  a  quick-hedge  planted  within  the  pale, 
which  may  be  trained  up,  fo  as  to  be  an  excellent  fence 
by  the  time  the  pales  begin  to  decay. 

Fences  round  parks  are  generally  of  paling;  which 
if  well  made  of  winter-fallen  oak,  will  laft  many  years. 
But  a  principal  thing  to  be  obferved,  in  making  thefe 
pales,  is  not  to  make  them  too  heavy ;  for,  when  they 
are  fo,  their  own  weight  will  caufe  them  to  decay  l 
therefore  the  pales  fhould  be  cleft  thin;  and  the  rails 
fhould  be  cut  triangular,  to  prevent  the  wet  lodging 
upon  them  ;  and  the  pofts  fhould  be  good,  and  not 
placed  too  far  afunder  If  thefe  things  are  obferved, 
one  of  thefe  pales  will  laft,  with  a  little  care,  up¬ 
wards  of  40  years  very  well.  The  common  way  of 
making  thefe  fences  is,  to  have  every  other  pale  nine 
or  ten  inches  above  the  intermediate  ones  ;  fo  that  the 
fence  may  be  fix  feet  and  a  half  high,  which  is  enough 
for  fallow  deer  ;  but,  where  there  are  red  deer,  the 
fence  fhould  be  one  foot  higher,  otherwife  they  will 
leap  over. 

Some  inclofe  their  parks  with  brick  walls ;  and  in 
countries  where  ftone  is  cheap,  the  walls  are  built 
with  this  material ;  fome  with,  and  others  without, 
mortar. 

A  kitchen-garden,  if  rightly  contrived,  will  contain 
walling  enough  to  afford  a  fupply  of  fuch  fruits  as  re¬ 
quire  the  afiiftance  of  walls,  for  any  family  ;  and  this 
garden,  being  fituated  on  one  fide,  and  quite  out  of 
fight  of  the  houfe,  may  be  furrounded  with  walla 
which  will  fereen  the  kitchen-garden  from  the  fight  of 
perfons  in  the  pleafure-garden;  and,  being  locked  up, 
the  fruit  will  be  much  better  preferved  than  it  can  be 
in  the  public  garden  ;  and  the  having  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  walling  is  often  the  occafion  that  fo  many  ill- 
managed  trees  are  frequently  to  be  feen  in  large  gar¬ 
dens. 

The  height  of  garden  walls  fhould  be  12  feet, 
which  is  a  moderate  proportion  ;  and,  if  the  foil  be 
good,  it  may  in  time  be  well  furnifhed  with  bearing- 
wood  in  every  part,  efpecially  that  part  planted  with 
pears,  notwithftanding  of  the  branches  being  trained 
horizontally  from  the  bottom  of  the  walls. 

With  tegard  to  the  more  common  kinds  of  fences, 
Mr  Anderfon  gives  the  following  directions,  in  his  Ef- 
fays  on  Agriculture,  &c.  “  The-fences  that  are  raoft 
univerfally  employed,  are  either  flone-dikes  or  hed¬ 
ges  (a).  Dikes,  if  well  built,  as  effe&Hally  preferve  a 
field  from  the  intrufion  of  domeflic  animals,  as  any  o- 
ther  kind  of  fence  whatever;  but  they  afford  little 
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Fence,  warm tli  or  (belter  to  the  field:  whereas  hedges,  if 

— v™  good,  anfwcr  both  thefe  purpofes  equally  well.  But 
the  moll  mnteiial  diftin&ion  between  dikes  and  hedges 
is,  that  dikes  are  in  their  liigheft  degree  of  perfection 
as  foon  as  they  are  reared,  and  fiom  that  moment  be¬ 
gin  to  tend  towards  decay;  fo  that  the  perfon  who 
builds  this  kind  of  fence  immediately  receives  the  full 
benefit  thereof :  whereas  hedges,  being  at  firft  weak 
and  tender,  Hand  in  need  of  attention  and  care,  and  do 
not  become  a  fence  for  fevtral  years  after  they  are 
planted  ;  and,  as  they  continue  to  increafe  in  ftrength, 
?nd  gradually  acquire  a  higher  and  higher  degree  of 
jevfe&ien,  it  is  long  before  they  begin  to  fall  towards 
decay;  fo  that  they  are,  in  general,  infinitely  more 
durable  than  dikes,  although  they  are  longer  of  be¬ 
coming  of  ufe  to  the  perfon  who  plants  them.  Which 
cf  thefe  two  kinds  of  fences  may,  upon  the  whole,  be 
moll  eligible,  mull,  in  general,  be  determined  by  the  cir- 
cum fiances  and  views  of  the  poffeffor  of  the  ground  to 
be  inclofed.  If  he  is  a  tenant  who  has  a  fhoi  t  leafe,  with¬ 
out  a  profpeft  of  getting  it  renewed  ;  or,  if  he  has  im¬ 
mediate  occafion  for  a  complete  fence  ;  it  will  be,  in 
general,  moil  prudent  in  him  to  make  choice  of  dikes, 
if  the  materials  for  rearing  thefe  are  at  hand  :  but,  if 
there  is  any  probability  that  his  pofterity  may  reap  any 
advantage  from  thefe  inclofures,  it  wall  be  almoft  always 
more  for  his  advantage  to  make  choice  of  hedges. 

“  A  dike  built  of  freeftone  and  lime  will  be  almolt 
as  dm  able  as  a  hedge;  although,  in  general,  it  will  nei¬ 
ther  be  fo  cheap  nor  agieeable.  But  dry  (tone  dikes, 
unlefs  built  of  the  fined  quarried  done,  aie  of  fuch  a  pe- 
ri (liable  nature,  as  to  be  hardly  ever  wmrth  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  rearing  ;  and  never,  excepting  where  the  field 
that  you  would  wilh  to  inclofe  has  plenty  of  ftones  up¬ 
on  its  furface,  w'hich  you  are  under  a.ntcefiity  of  car¬ 
rying  away  before  the  field  can  be  improved.  In  this 
fi tuition  a  man  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  excufed*  if 
he  ftiould  be  tempted  t6  put  them  into  dikes  ;  becaufe 
the  carriage  of  thefe  dones  may  be  faid  to  cod  him 
nothing  :  and  he  may,  perhaps,  be  at  fome  lofs  bow  to 
difpofe  of  them  in  any  other  manner.  But,  in  all  other 
circumdances,  it  is  very  bad  economy  to  rear  fences  of 
this  kind,  as  feal  dikes  can  always  be  built  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  expence  that  thefe  w'ould  cod — wall  an- 
j'wer  all  purpofes  equally  well  ;  and,  if  carefully  built, 
will  be  kept  in  repair  for  any  number  of  years  at  as 
fin  all  an  expence  as  they  could  be. 

“  The  wrant  of  durability  generally  complained  of 
in  thefe  dikes  is  owing  to  tlieir  bad  conftru&ion.  The 
greated  part  of  them  are  made  of  a  confiderable  thick- 
i  efs,  with  a  ditch  on  each  fide;  the  heart  of  the  dike 
being  made  up  with  the  earth  that  is  taken  from  thefe 
ditches  ;  and  only  a  thin  wall,  on  each  fide,  is  built  cf 
h  lid  feal  fiom  top  to  bottom  ;  the  confequence  of 
v-liich  is,  that  as  the  loofe  earth  that  is  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  the  dike  fubfides  much  more  than  the 
feal  on  each  fide,  the  top  of  the  dike  finks  down;  and, 
of  courfe,  the  two  fide-w'alls  are  preffed  too  much  up¬ 
on  the  infide,  fo  as  ’to  bilge  (fwell)  out  about  the 
middle,  and  quickly  crumble  dowm  to  dud.  To  avoid 
this  ih convenience,  I  have  always  choftn  to  build  my 
dikes  of  this  fort  thinner  than  ufual  :  they  being  only 
three  feet  and  a  half  thick  at  the  bottom  ;  one  foot,,  or 
a  very  little  more,  at  top  ;  and  five  feet  high:  taking 
care  to  have  them  built  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  every 
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fod  (feal),  from  top  to  bottom  binds  the  joinings  of  Fence. 

the  others  below  it,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  - v — • 

bricks  in  a  w’ell  built  wall.  The  uppermod  courfe  of 
feal  is  cut  a  little  longer  than  thofe  that  are  immediate¬ 
ly  belowr  it,  and  placed  with  the  grafly  fide  upper- 
mod,  fo  as  to  projeft  a  little  on  each  fide  ;  which  not 
only  helps  to  throw  the  \*ater  a  little  off  the  dike,  but 
alfo  to  prevent  fheep  or  cattle  from  attempting  to 
jump  over  it  fo  readily  as  they  otherwife  might  do.  At 
the  foot  of  the  dike,  on  each  fide,  is  dug  a  fmall 
ditch,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  deep  ;  lea¬ 
ving  a  ledget  of  a  few  inches  broad  on  each  fide,  that 
the  dike  may  not  be  undermined  by  the  crumbling 
dow  n  of  the  loofe  earth  into  the  ditch.  Thefe  ditches 
not  only  help  to  give  the  dike  an  additional  height, 
and  keep  its  foundation  dry  ;  but  are  alfo  of  life  to 
prevent  cattle  from  coming  clofe  to  it  and  rubbing 
upon  it,  or  tearing  it  dowoi  with  their  horns,  which 
they  are  very  apt  to  do  if  this  precaution  be  omit¬ 
ted.  The  earth  that  is  taken  out  of  the  ditches  may 
be  thrown  outwrards  into  the  place  that  w'as  occupied 
by  the  feal  that  has  been  taken  to  build  the  dike;  and 
if  the  field  is  in  grafs,  a  few  feeds  may  be  fowed  upon 
it,  and  it  will  foon  be  covered  as  well  as  the  red  of  the 
field. 

“  By  having  the  joints  bound  in  every  dire&ion, 
the  fabric  is  rendered  much  firmer  than  it  could  be  by 
any  irregular  manner  of  working,  while  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  more  ealily  reared.  If  the  ground  is  foft, 
and  the  feal  rife  well,  I  get  a  fence  of  this  kind 
done  for  one  penny  halfpenny  per  yard  ;  but,  if  it 
is  not  good  to  work,  a  little  more  than  that  mud  be 
allowed.  As  to  the  time  that  a  fence  of  this  kind  may 
(land  without  needing  any  repair,  I  cannot  fpeak  w  ith 
certainty,  as  it  is  not  long  fince  l  fell  into  this  method 
of  building  them.  The  oldeft  has  juft  now  Rood  ten 
years,  and  feems  to  be  nearly  as  firm  as  when  firft  built. 

1  have  feen  fome  walls  of  poor  cottages  wdiich  have 
been  built  fome  what  after  this  manner,  that  have  been 
good  after  (landing  40  or  50  years  :  but  their  durabi¬ 
lity  depends  greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  feal  of 
which  they  are  formed.  The  beft  is  that  which  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  poor  ground  of  a  fpotigy  quality,  which  is 
generally  covered  with  a  ftrong  fward  of  coarfe  benty 
grafs.  And,  in  fituations  where  this  can  be  had,  I 
would  have  no  hefitation  in  recommending  this  as  the 
cheapeft  and  beft  temporary  fence  that  could  be  reared. 

“  The  greateft  inconvenience  that  attends  this  fpe- 
cies  of  fence,  is  the  danger  it  runs  of  being  torn  down 
by  the  horns,  or  wafted  aw^ay  by  the  rubbing,  of  cattle 
upon  it ;  which  they  wall  fometimes  do  notwithftand- 
ing  of  the  ditches.  This  maybe  efFe&ually  prevented 
by  planting  a  row  of  fweet  briar  ( eglantine )  plants  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  ftcond  courfe  of  feal  when  the 
dike  is  built,  which  will  not  tail  to  grow  with  luxuri¬ 
ance,  and  in  a  fin ort  time  defend  the  dike  from  every 
attack  of  this  kind.  But  if  ftieep  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
inclofures,  this  plant  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  be 
employed  ;  for,  as  that  animal  naturally  flies  to  the 
fences  for  (belter  in  ftormy  weather,  the  prickles  of  the 
draggling  branches  of  the  briar  will  catch  hold  of  the 
wool,  and  tear  it  off  in  great  quantities,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  dock  and  lofs  of  the  proprietor.  Jn 
thefe  cafes,  if  the  poffeffor  of  the  ground  is  not  afraid 
of  the  bad  confequences  that  may  be  dreaded  from  the 
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•  fpreadlng  of  whins  (furze),  it  would  be  much  better 
to  fcatter  a  few  of  the  feeds  of  this  plant  along  the  led- 
get  at  the  foot  of  the  dike,  which  would  quickly  become 
a  prefervative  for  it,  and  be  otherwife  of  ufe  as  a  green 
food  for  his  (beep  during  the  winter  feafon.  But,  be¬ 
fore  he  ventures  to  fow  this  plant,  let  him  remember, 
that  where  it  is  once  eftablilhcd,  it  will  hardly  fail  to 
fpread  through  the  adjoining  fields,  and  can  hardly  be 
ever  afterwards  thoroughly  rooted  out. 

“  I  have  often  imagined  that  this  kind  of  fence 
might  be  grertly  improved  both  in  beauty  and  ftrength, 
Ly  planting  a  row  of  ivy  plants  beneath  the  firti  courfe 
oi  feal  in  building  the  dike  ;  which  wo  ,M,  in  a  fhort 
time,  climb  up  the  fides  of  the  dike  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  elofe  and  beautiful  network  of  woody 
fibres  ;  covered  with  leaves  of  the  mod  beautiful  ver¬ 
dure  ;  which  would  tend  to  preferve  the  dike  from  be¬ 
ing  eat  away  by  froft,  and  other  viciffitudes  of  wea¬ 
ther.  And  when  it  is  arrived  at  the  top,  it  would  there 
fend  out  a  number  of  ftrong  woody  branches,  forming 
a  fort  of  hedge,  that  would  afford  fome  fir  el  ter  to  the 
fields,  and  break  the  force  of  the  wind  confiderably  ; 
but  as  I  never  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  experiment,  I  only  here  offtr  it  as  a  probable  con- 
jedure.  I  have  feen  a  garden- wall  that  had  been  built 
of  Hone  and  clay,  ornamented  and  ftreiigthened  in  this 
way.  I  have  had  the  experience  of  ivy  growing  well 
upon  a  dry  done-dick:  and  have  like  wife  feen  it  grow¬ 
ing  tip  the  walls,  and  covering  whole  cottages  built  of 
fe  ll ;  which  have  by  this  means  been  preserved  entire, 
long  after  the  walls  that  had  been  naked  have  fallen  to 
decay.  But,  not  having  had  plants  of  this  kind  at 
hand,  1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  the 
manner  propofed  ;  although,  1  think,  there  is  the  great- 
td  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

“  Whins  ( furze J  have  been  often  employed  as  a 
fence  when  fowed  upon  the  top  of  a  bank.  They  are 
attended  with  the  convenience  of  coming  very  quickly 
to  their  perfedtion,  and  of  growing  upon  a  foil  on 
which  few  other  plants  could  be  made  to  thrive  :  but, 
in  the  way  that  they  are  commonly  employed,  they  are 
neither  a  llrong  nor  a  lading  fence.  The  fird  of  thefe 
defedts  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  removed,  by  making 
the  bank  upon  which  they  are  fowed  (for  they  never 
fhould  he  tranfplanted)  of  a  confiderable  breadth  ;  in 
order  that  the  largenefs  of  the  aggregate  body,  confi- 
dered  as  one  mafs,  may  in  fome  meafure  make  up  for 
the  want  of  ftrength  in  each  individual  plant.  With 
this  view,  a  bank  may  be  raifed  of  five  or  fix  feet  in 
breadth  at  the  top,  with  a  large  ditch  on  each  fide  of 
it  ;  raifing  the  bank  as  high  as  the  earth  taken  from 
the  ditchtswill  permit  ;  the  furface  of  which  fhould  be 
fowed  pretty  thick  with  whin- feeds.  Thefe  will  come 
up  very  quickly  ;  and  in  two  or  three  years  will  form 
a  barrier  that  few  animals  will  attempt  to  break  thro*, 
and  will  continue  in  that  date  of  perfection  for  fome 
years.  But  the  greated  objection  to  this  plant  as  a 
fence  is,  that,  as  it  advances  in  fize,  the  old  prickles 
always  die  away  ;  there  being  never  more  of  thefe  alive 
at  any  time  upon  the  plant,  than  thofe  that  have  been 
the  produce  of  the  year  immediately  preceding :  and 
thefe  thus  gradually  falling  away,  leave  the  fteras  na¬ 
ked  below  as  they  advance  in  height  ;  fo  that  it  very 
Toon  becomes  an  exceeding  poor  and  unfghtly  fence  ; 
the  ftems  being  entirely  bare,  and  fo  {lender  withal  as 
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not  to  be  able  to  make  a  fufficient  refi dance  to  almod 
any  animal  whatever.  To  remedy  this  great  defect, 
either  of  the  two  following  methods  may  be  adopted. 
The  fird  is,  to  take  care  to  keep  the  bank  always  do- 
red  with  young  plants  ;  never  allowing  them  to  grow 
to  fuc h  a  height  as  to  become  bare  below  :  and  it  was 
principally  to  admit  of  this,  without  lufing  at  any* 
time  the  ufe  of  the  fence,  that  I  have  advifed  the  bank 
to  be  made  of  fuch  an  unufual  breadth.  For  if  one 
fide  of  the  hedge  be  cut  quite  elofe  to  the  bank,  when 
it  is  only  two  or  three  years  old,  the  other  half  will 
remain  as  a  fence  till  that  fide  become  itrong  again  ; 
and  then  the  oppofite  fide  may  he  cut  down  in  its  turn; 
and  fo  on  alternately  as  long  as  you  may  incline  :  by 
which  means  the  bank  will  alwayrs  have  a  ftrong  hedge 
upon  it  without  ever  becoming  naked  at  the  root.  And 
as  this  plant,  when  bruifed,  is  one  of  the  mod  valuable 
kinds  of  winter  food  yrct  known  for  ail  kinds  of  dome - 
flic  animals  *,  the  young  tops  may  be  carried  home  * 
and  employed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  farmer  ;  which 
will  abundantly  compenfate  for  the  trouble  of  cutting,1* 
and  the  wade  of  ground  that  is  occafioned  by  the 
breadth  of  the  bank. 

“  The  other  method  of  preferving  a  hedge  of  whins 
from  turning  open  below,  can  only  be  pradifed  where 
fheep  are  kept  ;  but  may  be  there  employed  with  great 
propriety.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  the 
feeds  upon  a  conical  bank  of  earth,  fhoved  up  from  the 
furface  of  the  ground  on  each  fide  without  any  ditches. 

If  this  is  prefer wed  from  the  fheep  for  two  or  three 
years  at  fird,  they  may  then  be  allowed  free  accefs  to 
it  ;  and,  as  they  can  get  up  elofe  to  the  foot  of  the 
bank  upon  each  fide,  if  they  have  been  accudomed  to 
this  kind  of  food,  they  will  eat  up  all  the  young  Ihoots 
that  are  within  their  reach,  which  will  occafion  them 
to  fend  out  a  great  many  lateral  (hoots  ;  and  thefe  be¬ 
ing  continually  browfed  upon,  foon  become  as  elofe  as 
could  be  dc fired,  and  are  then  in  no  fort  of  danger  of 
becoming  naked  at  the  root,  although  the  middle  part 
ftiould  advance  to  a  confiderable  height. 

“  The  fences  hitherto  mentioned  are  only  intended 
to  preferve  fields  from  the  intrufion  of  cattle  ;  but,  on 
fome  occafions,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  fence  that  would 
even  refift  the  efforts  of  men  to  break  through  it :  as 
around  bleaching- fields,  orchards,  &c.  ;  the  want  of 
which  often  fubjects  the  proprietor  of  fuch  fields  to 
very  difagreeable  accidents.  And,  as  fuch  a  fence 
might,  on  fome  occafions,  be  procured  at  no  great  ex¬ 
pence  or  trouble,,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  method 
of  doing  this  were  more  generally  known  than  it  is  at 
prefent.  To  effectuate  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  begin  by 
trenching  up  or  ploughing  a  large  belt  all  around  the 
field  you  mean  to  inclofe,  of  40  or  50  feet  or  more  in 
breadth,  if  you  find  it  convenient :  the  outer  edge  of 
which  iliould  be  inclofed  by  a  good  dike,  or  a  ditch 
and  hedge.  This  belt  fhould  be  kept  in  culture  one 
year,  and  well  manured,  if  your  fit  cation  will  admit  of 
it  ;  and  laid  up  before  winter  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no 
water  may  be  allowed  to  lodge  upon  it  ;  and  planted 
in  the  winter-time  all  over  with  plants  of  eglantine  fo 
thick  as  not  to  be  above  two  feet  from  one  another* 
and  between  thefe  put  a  good  number  of  young  birch 
plants  not  above  two  years  old,  interfperfed  with  ha¬ 
zels,  oak,  afh,  rawn  (wild  fervice),  and  other  trees  that 
you  think  will  thrive  upon  your  foil ;  together  with 
C  c  2  thorns, 
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Fence,  thorns,  hollies,  brambles,  and  wood-bine  (honey- 
*  fuckle)  :  and  having  then  fenced  it  from  cattle,  and 
kept  down  the  weeds  that  may  rife  upon  its  furface  by 
the  hoe,  as  long  as  you  can  conveniently  get  accefs  in¬ 
to  it,  leave  it  afterwards  to  nature.  If  this  is  done,  and 
your  foil  be  not  extremely  bad,  the  belt  in  a  very  few 
years  will  be  entirely  filled  with  a  clofe  bulb  of  trees, 
fo  intermixed  with  the  bending  branches  of  the  eglan¬ 
tine,  and  bound  together  by  the  trailing  fhoots  of  the 
bramble  and  wood  bine,  that  no  animal  above  the  fize 
of  a  cat  could  penetrate  ;  efpecially  when  it  is  of  fuch 
•  a  depth  as  1  have  recommended. 

“  The  firfl  hint  that  I  got  for  a  fence  of  this  kind 
was  from  a  fmall  thicket  of  brufhwood  that  I  had  plant¬ 
ed  for  ornament,  pretty  much  in  the  manner  above  de- 
feribed  ;  which  in  a  fhort  time  became  ft?  much  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  fweet-briar,  that  it  was  impofTible  to 
find  any  accefs  into  it.  But  as  all  kinds  of  trees  and 
ffirubs,  if  planted  very  clofe  upon  one  another,  become 
naked  at  the  root  when  they  arrive  at  any  confiderable 
fize,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  ever  co¬ 
ming  to  that  flate,  by  cutting  it  down  whenever  it  be¬ 
comes  in  danger  of  being  open  at  the  root.  And  as  it 
would  be  improper  ever  to  leave  the  field  entirely  de- 
fencelefs,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  belt  as 
broad  as  it  conveniently  may  be,  fo  that  the  one  half 
of  it  may  be  a  fuf&cicnt  fence ;  by  which  means,  we 
will  have  it  in  011  r  power  to  cut  down  the  infide  and 
the  outfide  of  the  belt  alternately,  fo  as  dill  to  keep 
the  thicket  young,  and  never  to  want  at  any  time  a 
fuffieient  fence  ;  and  the  bruffi-wood  that  this  afforded 
at  each  cutting  would,  in  almoll  every  fituation,  yield 
fuch  a  revenue  as  would  do  much  more  than  indemnify 
the  proprietor  for  the  rent  of  the  ground  that  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  this  fence.  And  if  the  field  was  in  fuch  a 
lituation  as  required  ffielter,  fome  trees  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  to  their  full  lize  about  the  middle,  with¬ 
out  any  inconvenience,  if  the  belt  were  of  a  fuffieient 
breadth. 

“  There  is  one  other  fpecies  of  fencing  as  ufeful  as 
any  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  which  is  in  general 
much  lefs  underftood,  and  more  difficult  to  execute  pro¬ 
perly,  that  deferves  here  to  be  taken  notice  of ;  viz. 
the  method  of  fecuring  the  banks  of  rivers  from  being 
wafhed  away  by  the  violence  of  the  ftream,  and  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  damages  that  may  otherwife  be  occafioned 
by  the  fwelling  of  the  waters. 

“  It  frequently  happens  that,  when  a  river  runs  in 
a  bed  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  the  lead  accident  that 
may  chance  to  divert  the  dream  towards  any  particular 
part  of  the  bank,  caufes  it  to  fweep  away  large  trails 
of  fine  ground,  to  the  very  great  detriment  of  the  pro  ¬ 
prietor,  as  well  as  the  public  ;  as  this  fine  mould  is 
ufually  carried  to  the  fea,  and  the  place  that  the  water 
leaves  to  occupy  the  new  bed  that  it  thus  forms  for  it- 
ftlf  is  generally  of  a  much  worfe  quality  ;  confiding 
chiefly  of  Hones,  fand,  and  gravel.  In  fome  cafes,  where 
the  whole  force  of  the  current  is  quite  clofe  to  the  bank, 
and  the  materials  neceffary  for  fencing  it  are  not  to  be 
found,  it  may  perhaps  be  impoffible  or  very  difficult 
totally  to  prevent  this  evil ;  but,  for  the  molt  part,  it 
admits  of  a  cure  that  can  be  obtained  at  a  pretty  mo¬ 
derate  expence. 
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“  Thefe  ravages  are  always  greated  where  the  bank  Fence, 
rifes  perpendicularly  to  a  pretty  confiderable  height 
above  the  ordinary  furface  of  the  water,  and  never  at 
thofe  places  where  the  banks  {helve  down  gradually  to¬ 
wards  the  water’s  edge  :  for,  when  the  river  is  fwelled 
to  a  ^reat  height  by  rains,  and  runs  with  a  force  and 
rapidity  greater  than  ufual,  it  itrikes  violently  againff 
thefe  perpendicular  banks  that  directly  oppofe  its 
courfe,  which  being  compofed  of  earth  quite  bare  and 
uncovered,  are  eafily  foftened  by  the  water,  and  quick¬ 
ly  walked  away ;  fo  that  the  upper  part  of  the  bank 
being  thus  undermined,  falls  by  its  own  weight  into 
the  river,  and  is  carried  off  in  prodigious  quantities : 
whereas  at  thofe  parts  of  the  bank  that  (helve  gradu¬ 
ally  downwards  to  the  water’s  edge,  when  the  river 
rifes  to  any  confiderable  height,  it  gently  glides  along 
its  furface  which  being  defended  by  the  matted  roots 
of  the  grafs  with  which  it  is  covered,  fcarcely  fuftains 
any  damage  at  all  ;  and  is  nearly  the  fame  after  the 
water  has  retired  within  its  banks  as  before  the  inun¬ 
dation.  Thefe  fa£ts,  which  no  one  who  has  bellowed 
the  lead  attention  to  this  fubjedl  can  fail  to  have  oh- 
ferved,  clearly  point  out,  that  the  firll  and  moll  necef- 
fary  Hep  towards  a  cure,  is  to  level  down  the  edge  of 
the  bank  that  is  next  to  the  water,  fo  as  to  make  it 
Hope  gradually  down  towards  the  river.  If  the  bank 
is  very  high,  and  yon  have  no  other  particular  ufe  for 
the  earth  that  mull  be  taken  from  it,  the  tafiell  me¬ 
thod  of  difpofing  of  it,  will  be  to  throw  it  into  the  ri¬ 
ver  :  but,  in  whatever  manner  you  may  difpofe  of  the 
earth,  the  Hope  of  the  bank  mull  be  continued  until 
the  inner  edge  of  it  is  as  low  as  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  at  the  dried  time  of  the  year,  and  be  made  to  a- 
feend  gradually  upwards  from  the  water  with  an  eafy 
dope,  till  it  comes  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  at  lead 
rifes  to  fuch  a  height  as  that  the  water  never  exceeds. 

This  operation  ought  to  be  performed  as  early  in  fum- 
mer  as  poffible,  and  ffiould  be  either  immediately  co¬ 
vered  with  turf,  pared  from  the  furface  of  fome  fid  ; 
that  has  a  very  llrong  fward  upon  it,  taking  care  to 
lay  thefe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  in  as  little  danger 
as  poffible  of  being  wafhed  away  by  any  accidental 
flood  that  might  happen  before  they  had  grown  toge¬ 
ther  ;  or,  if  the  turf  of  this  kind  cannot  be  eafily  had, 
it  ffiould  be  fowed  very  thick  with  the  feeds  of  fome 
fmall  matt-rooted  grafs,  that  fhould  be  kept  in  readi- 
nefs  for  this  purpofe  (c). 

“  If  the  dream  has  not  been  extremely  rapid  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank,  fome  of  the  earth  that  was  thrown 
into  the  water  will  be  allowed  to  fubfide  to  the  bottom, 
and  will  there  form  a  bank  of  loofe  foft  earth,  which 
will  be  of  great  ufe  afterwards  in  preventing  the  face 
of  the  bank  under  water  from  being  wafhed  away  ; 
but,  in  order  to  fecure  this  bulwark  effe&ually  for  the 
future,  the  furface  of  this  foft  earth  ought  to  be  in- 
dandy  duck  full  of  the  roots  of  bog-reeds,  flags,  wa- 
ter-fpiderwort,  ruffies,  and  other  matt-rooted  aquatic 
plants  ;  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  till  they  have  onee 
ffruck  root,  will  afterwards  form  a  barrier  that  nothing 
will  ever  be  able  to  deflroy.  But,  if  the  dream  be  too 
rapid  to  admit  of  this,  and  the  bank  of  foft  earth  is 
much  deeper  than  the  furface  of  the  water,  it  will  be 
of  ufe  to  fill  up  the  bread:  of  the  bank  with  loofe  ftones 

carelefsly 


(c)  The  creeping  meadow-grafs,  poa  repens ,  is  a  proper  grafs  for  this  purpofe. 
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carelefsly  thrown  in,  till  they  rife  near  the  furface  of 
the  water  ;  which  would  moft  effectually  fecure  it  a- 
gainlt  any  future  encroachments,  if  the  bank  is  hoped 
away  above. 

“  If  it  fhould  fo  happen  that  hones  cannot  be  eafily 
got  for  this  purpofe,  the  only  refource  which  in  this 
cafe  remains,  h  to  dig  the  bank  fo  low,  that  at  the  un- 
dermoft  edge,  it  may  be  always  below  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  carry  it  out  in  this  way  for  a  confider- 
able  diftance,  and  then  hick  the  whole  furface  that  is 
below  the  water  full  of  matt-rooted  aquatic  plants  ; 
which  will  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  entirely,  defend 
it  from  any  future  encroachments.  This  bank  ought 
t6  continue  to  (helve  downwards  even  where  it  was  be¬ 
low  water,  and  thofe  aquatics  that  will  grow  in  the 
greateh  depth  of  water  be  planted  on  the  innermoft 
brink,  and  the  others  behind  them.  The  water-fpider- 
wort  will  grow  m  four  feet  depth  of  water,  and  the 
roots  of  the  common  yellow-flowered  water-iris  forms 
fuch  a  ftrong  and  compact  covering  upon  the  furface 
of  the  foil  on  which  it  grows,  as  would  defend  it  from 
being  afie&ed  by  the  water  almoft  as  well  as  if  it  were 
a  fock  ;  it  is  likcwife  an  advantage  attending  this  plant, 
that  it  grows  upon  a  firm  bottom,  and  chiefly  delights 
in  running  water. 

“  If  the  (Iratum  of  foft  earth  is  not  fo  deep  as  to 
reach  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  lies  upon  a  ftra- 
tum  of  rock  or  hard  gravel,  there  will  be  no  occafion 
for  throwing  in  (tones  of  any  kind.  But,  as  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  unite  the  vegetable  mould  to  any  of  thefe  ftra- 
ta,  there  will  always  be  fome  danger  of  its  feparating 
from  thefe  in  violent  inundations ;  and  if  the  water 
once  get  an  entry,  it  will  not  fail  to  grow  larger  and 
larger  by  every  future  inundation.  To  prevent  this 
inconvenience,  it  will  be  neceffary,  after  you  have  (lo¬ 
ped  the  earth  away  till  you  reach  the  gravel  or  rock, 
to  cover  the  place  where  the  edge  of  the  earth  joins 
the  inferior  ftiatum  with  a  good  many  fmall  (tones, 
if  they  can  be  found ;  flowing  between  them  the  feeds 
of  any  kind  of  plants  that  you  think  are  moft  like¬ 
ly  to  thrive,  which  have  ftrong  matted  roots  with  as 
finall  and  flexible  tops  as  poflible.  You  will  eafily  ob- 
ferve,  that  from  the  impoflibility  of  ever  making  earth 
adhere  firmly  to  (tone  of  any  kind,  it  muft  always  be 
an  improper  praftice  to  face  the  banks  of  a  river  to 
a  certain  height  with  ftone  which  is  coped  at  top 
with  earth.” 

For  the  moft  proper  methods  of  railing  hedges  of 
different  kinds,  fee  Hedge. 

Fence- Mouthy  the  month  wherein  deer  begin  to 
fawn,  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  in  the  fo- 
reft. 

It  commences  15  days  before  mid-fummer,  and  ends 
15  days  after  it.  This  month,  by  ancient  forefters,  is 
called  defence- month. 

FENCING,  the  art  of  making  a  proper  ufe  of  the 
fword,  as  well  for  attacking  an  enemy  as  for  defend¬ 
ing  one's  felf. 

This  art  is  acquired  by  pra£tifing  with  foils,  called 
In  Latin  rudes  ;  whence  fencing  is  alfo  denominated 
gladiatura  rudiaria . — It  is  one  of  the  exercifes  learnt 
in  the  academies  (fee  Exercise  and  Academy);  and 
is  an  accompliftiment  both  agreeable  and  ufleful : — A- 
greeable,  as  it  affords  gentlemen  a  noble  and  diftin- 
guifhed  amufement ; — Ufeful,  as  it  forms  their  body  ; 
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and  furnifties  them  with  the  faculty  of  defence,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  of  their  honour  or  their  life,  when  the  one 
or  the  other  is  attacked  by  thofe  turbulent  and  dan¬ 
gerous  perflons  whofe  correction  is  of  fervice  to  fociety 
in  general. 

Pyrard  affures  us,  that  the  art  of  fencing  is  fo  high¬ 
ly  efteemed  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  that  none  but  princes 
and  noblemen  are  allowed  to  teach  it.  They  wear  a 
badge  or  cognizance  on  their  right  arms,  called  in 
their  language  efaru  ;  which  is  put  on  with  great  ce¬ 
remony,  like  the  badges  of  our  orders  of  knighthood, 
by  the  kings  themfelves. 

Fencing  is  divided  into  two  parts,  fimple  and  com - 
pound. 

Simple  is  that  performed  directly  and  nimbly,  on  the 
fame  line  ;  and  is  either  offenfive  or  defenfive. — 'The 
principal  object  of  the  firft,  is  whatever  may  be  at¬ 
tempted,  in  pufhing  or  making  paffes,  from  this  or 
that  point,  to  the  moft  uncovered  part  of  the  enemy. 
The  fecond  con  fills  in  parrying  and  repelling  the 
tlirufts  aimed  by  the  enemy. 

The  compyound  includes  all  the  poffible  arts  and  inven¬ 
tions  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  make  him  leave  that 
part  we  have  a  defign  on  bare  and  unguarded,  upon 
finding  we  cannot  come  at  it  by  force,  nor  by  the  a- 
gility  of  the  fimple  play.  The  principal  means  here¬ 
of  are,  on  the  offenfive  fide,  feints,  appeals,  clafliings, 
and  entanglings  of  fwords,  half-thrufts,  &c.  ;  and,  on 
the  defenfive,  to  pufti  in  parrying.  Of  all  which  a 
detail  would  be  here  ufelefs,  as  they  are  only  to  be  un- 
derftood  and  acquired  from  perfonal  inftru&ions  con¬ 
joined  with  practice. 

FENELON  (Francis  de  Salignac  de  la  Motte), 
was  of  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  family,  and  born  at 
the  caftle  of  Fenelon  in  Perigord  in  1651.  In  1689, 
lie  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Anjou;  and  in  1695  was  confecrated  archbifhop  of 
Cainbray.  After  this  preferment,  a  dorm  rofe  againff 
him,  that  obliged  him  to  leave  the  court  for  ever,  oc- 
cafioned  by  his  performance  intitled,  An  Explication  of 
the  Maxims  of  the  Saints  concerning  the  Interior  Life  ;  in 
which  he  was  fuppofed  to  favour  the  extravagant  no¬ 
tions  of  Madam  Guyon,  and  the  principles  of  Qu:iet- 
ifm.  A  controverfy  on  this  occafion  was  for  fome  time 
carried  on  between  him  and  M.  Boffuet,  biftiop  of 
Meux  :  which  terminated  in  an  appeal  to  the  pope  ; 
when  liis  hoiinefs  condemned  the  archbifhop's  book, 
by  a  brief  dated  March  12th,  1699.  Some  friends  in¬ 
deed  pretend,  that  there  was  more  of  court- policy  than 
religious  zeal  in  this  affair  :  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
archbifhop  fubmitted  patiently  to  this  determination  ; 
and,  retiring  to  his  diocefe  of  Cambray,  acquitted 
himfelf  pun&ually  in  all  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  and 
led  a  moft  exemplary  life.  The  work  that  gained  him 
the  gieateft  reputation,  and  which  will  render  his  me¬ 
mory  immortal,  is  his  Adventures  of  T elemachus  ;  the 
ftyle  of  which  is  natural,  the  fi& ions  well  contrived,  the 
moral  fublime,  and  the  political  maxims  tending  all  to 
the  liappinefs  of  mankind.  Hence  it  is  thought,  as 
the  printing  of  this  work  was  (lopped  at  Paris,  that 
the  prelate's  herefy  was  in  politics  inftead  of  religion  ; 
and  though  his  difgrace  was  prior  to  this  work,  he 
had,  while  he  was  tutor  to  the  young  princes,  taught 
them  the  fame  principles  afferted  and  exemplified  in 
Telemachus.  Fenelon  died  in  17 15  ;  and  a  colle&ion 
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fennel  of  all  Ins  religious  works  was  afterwards  printed  at 
||  Rotterdam,  under  the  care  of  the  marquis  de  Fene- 
,  Feoda}.  \on  his  grand- nephew,  when  ambaffador  to  the  States- 
i  General. 

FENNEL,  in  botany.  See  Anethum. 

FENTON  (Sir  Geoffrey),  privy- coun  fell  or  and  fe- 
cretary  in  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth 
and  king  James  I.  is  well  known  for  his  tranflation  of 
Guicciardin ’s  Hiflory  of  the  Wars  of  Italy ,  dedicated  to 
queen  Elizabeth  in  1579.  He  died  at  Dublin  in  t6c8; 
after  having  married  his  daughter  to  Mr  Boyle,  after¬ 
ward  the  great  Earl  of  Corke. 

Fenton  (Elijah),  defeended  from  an  ancient  fami¬ 
ly,  was  born  at  Shelton  near  Newcaftle,  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain.  He  was  the  youngcfl  of  12  chil¬ 
dren,  and  was  intended  for  the  miniftry  ;  but  embra¬ 
cing  principles  contrary  to  the  government,  while  at 
Cambridge,  he  became  disqualified  for  entering  into 
holy  orders.  After  he  quitted  the  univeifity,  he  was 
fecietary  to  the  earl  of  Orrery  ;  but  feems  to  have 
fpeiit  the  mod  of  his  life  among!!  his  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  and  ured  to  pay  an  annual  viiit  to  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther,  who  enjoyed  an  eilate  of  L.  loco  a-year.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  tendernefs  and  humanity,  enjoyed 
the  fairdt  reputation,  and  was  much  efteemed  by  Mr 
.Pope;  who,  when  he  died  in  1730,  paid  him  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  a  very  elegant  epitaph.  He  publifhed  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  poems  in  the  year  1717;  and  in  1723  was 
aCted  h‘s  tragedy  of  Mariamne,  built  upon  her  fiory 
collected  fiom  Jofephus  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
.Spectator. 

FENUGREEK.  See  Trigonella. 

FEOD,  or  Feud,  is  defined  to  be  a  right  which  a 
.  vaffal  hath  in  lands  or  fume  immoveable  thing  of  his 

lord’s,  to  ufe  the  fame,  and  take  the  profits  thereof 
hereditarily,  rendering  unto  the  lord  filch  feodal  du¬ 
ties  and  fervices  as  belong  to  military  tenure,  See.  and 
the  property  of  the  foil  always  remaining  to  the  lord. 

FEODAL,  of  or  belonging  to  a  Feud  or  Fee. 

Feodal  Syftem ,  the  conllitution  of  Fikfs  or  Feuds. 

About  1  2  centuries  ago,  this  fyftem  was  fo  univer- 
fally  received  in  Europe,  that  Sir  Henry  Spelman  calls 
it  the  law  of  nations  in  our  wejlern  world .  Hence  it 
deferves  our  attention  in  a  particular  manner;  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  different  feuds  being  indifpenfably  requi- 
iite  for  a  proper  underftanding  either  of  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  our  own  country,  or  the  laws  by  which  its 
landed  property  is  regulated. 

Origin  of  The  military  policy  of  the  Celtic  or  northern  na- 
feuds.  tiens,  known  by  the  names  of  Goths ,  Vandals ,  Franks , 
Hunns ,  and  Lombards,  furnifhed  the  original  conftitu- 
tion  or  fyftem  of  feuds.  Thefe  people  pouring  out  in 
vaft  multitudes  fiom  the  fame  oj/icina gentium  or  “  ftore- 
houfe  of  nations,"  over-ran  all  the  European  countries 
on  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  brought 


the  feudal  fyftem  along  with  them  from  the  count? res  Feohl. 
out  of  which  they  emigrated  ;  and,  fuppofing  it  to  be 
the  molt  proper  method  of  fecuiing  their  new  con¬ 
quers,  they  introduced  it  into  their  more  foutherly 
colonies. 

According  to  this  fyftem,  the  victorious  general  al¬ 
lotted  confiderable  tracks  of  land  to  Ins  principal  offi¬ 
cers;  while  they,  in  like  manner,  divided  their  poffef- 
fious  among  the  inferior  officers,  and  even  thofe  com¬ 
mon  foldiers  who  were  thought  to  be  the'  moil  defer¬ 
ring.  Allotments  of  this  kind  were  named  feoda  ,  fiefs  .fees , 
ox  feuds,  from  a  combination  of  words,  in  the  language 
of  thefe  barbarians,  lignifying  a  reward  or  ftipend  be¬ 
llowed  on  certain  conditions  (a).  The  condition  up¬ 
on  which  thefe  rewards  were  given  was,  that  the  pof- 
feffors  ffaould  faithfully  ferve  the  perfon  from  whom 
they  were  received,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
military  way.  To  this  they  engaged  themfelves  by  a 
jur  amentum  fidelltatis,  or  oath  of  fealty* *  ;  in  the  event  *  Seethe 
of  a  breach  of  which,  either  by  not  performing  the  Article 
Lrvice  agreed  upon,  by  deferring  their  lord  in  time  ofFeoc*ai  're* 
battle,  See.  the  lands*  were  to  return  to  their  original nure* 
poffcffor. 

Tuns  the  poffeffors  of  feodal  allotments  became  in-Gener  i 
terefted  in  the  defence  of  them  ;  and  not  only  the  re-  nature  of 
eeivers,  but  thofe  who  gave  them,  were  equally  and  t^Le 
mutually  bound  to  defend  their  pofTeffions,  none  of5*  0C‘atl0a* 
them  being  able  to  pretend  any  right  but  that  of  con- 
queft.  For  this  purpofe,  government  and  fubordina- 
tion  were  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  it  being  impoffible  to 
conduct  anyT  fyftem  of  defence  where  every  thing  was 
tumultuous  and  irregular.  Every  perfon,  therefore, 
who  was  a  feudatory,  i.  e .  who  had  received  lands, 
was  bound  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  defend 
the  lord  of  his  fee  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  no  lefs  fubordinate  to  his  immediate  fuperior  ; 
and  fo  on  to  the  prince  himfelf.  In  like  manner  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  bond  of  defence  exifted  down  from  the  prince 
to  the  loweft  feodifts. 

Such  were  the  foundations  on  which  the  feodal  fy- 
flem  was  properly  eftabliihed  ;  and  the  natural  confe- 
quence  was,  a  military  fubjedtion  throughout  the  whole 
community.  The  prince  could  always  colled!  an  army 
of  feudatories  ready  to  defend  not  only  the  kingdom 
in  general,  but  the  particular  poffeffions  of  each  perfon  ; 
and  the  propriety  of  this  conftitution  was  foon  appa¬ 
rent  in  the  flrength  which  tliefe  newly  eredled  king¬ 
doms  acquired,  and  the  valour  with  which  their  con- 
quefts were  defended. 

Btfides  thefe  feodal  grants,  however,  which  were  of  a’fodi- 
held  only  on  the  terms  of  military  fervice  above  men-ality.^ 
tioned,  there  were  others  called  allodial ,  which  were 
given  upon  more  enlarged  principles.  To  thefe  every 
free  rnan  had  a  title  ;  and  could  not  only  claim  his 
teiritory  as  well  as  the  reft,  but  difpofe  of  it  at  his 

pleafure 


(a)  We  are  informed  by  Pontopiddan,  that  odh  in  thefe  northern  languages  is  the  fame  with  proprietas,  and 
all  writh  totum  in  the  Latin.  Hence,  among  the  noithern  nations,  he  tells  us,  that  odhall  fignifies  right : 

•  See  MaC‘  and  hence  we  may  conjecture,  that  the  udal  right  in  Finland  is  derived*.  By  tranipofing  thefe  two  northern 
Joyv.ll’s  In-  fyllables,  we  form  the  word  allodh;  whence  we  have  the  etymology  >f  the  allodium  ox  abfolute  property 
Jo,,  part  2  claimed  by  the  holders  of  iiefs  or  fends  ;  and  by  combining  odh,  lignifying  “  property,”  with  the  word  fee , 
lignifying,  “  a  conditional  ftipend  or  reward/'  we  have  the  word  feodh,  flguifying,  “  a  pioperty  given  by 
way  of  ftipend  or  reward  upon  a  certain  condition." 
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Fcnch-1.  pleafure  (n);  and  this  freedom  was  denominated  al'o- 
1  dinllty.  The fe  allodials,  however,  were  not  exempt  d 
from  military  fervice.  A  part  of  their  freedom  con- 
fifted  in  liberty  to  go  to  the  wars;  for  this,  in  the  bar¬ 
barous  times  we  fpeak  of,  was  the  only  way  to  acquire 
any  degree  of  renown  O  ily  the  Haves  were  deft i ued 
to  follow  the  arts  of  peace;  while  every  free  perfon  was 
not  only  at  liberty  t  defend  hb  country,  but  under 
an  obligation  to  do  it  in  cafe  of  any  urgent  necef- 
fity. 

Thus  there  was  a  feodal  and  a  national  militia.  The 
free  people  only  were  allowed  to  poffefs  property;  the 
feudal  vaffals  conftituted  the  army,  properly  fo  called; 
while  the  national  militia  was  compofed  of  the  allodial 
proprietors.  Tnis  allodiality,  however,  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  landed  property,  but  included  Hkewife  move- 
able  eftates  or  money  ;  fo  that  proprietors  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  kind  were  obliged  alfo  in  times  of  danger  to  bear 
arms  and  appear  in  the  field.  Between  the  feodal  and 
allodial  proprietors,  however,  there  was  this  farther 
difference,  that  the  latter  had  no  concern  with  any 
private  quarrels  which  might  take  place  among  the 
proprietor.  f°r<^s  themfelves  fo  that  they  were  never  obliged  to 
appear  in  the  field  unlefs  when  called  forth  by  the  fo- 
vereign  againft:  the  enemies  of  the  nation  at  large. 
This  circumftance  we  might  fuppofe  to  be  an  advan¬ 
tage,  but  it  ultimately  operated  otherwife  ;  becoming 
the  means  of  changing  the  allodial  right  into  a  feodal 
tenure.  For  fome  time  the  holders  of  fiefs  had  an 
eminent  advantage  over  the  allodial  proprietors.  This 
was  owing  to  the  imperfedlion  of  government  in  thofe 
days  ;  fo  that  the  nobles  had  it  in  their  power  to  re¬ 
venge  their  own  quarrels,  while  the  weak  were  equally 
expofed  to  the  infuits  of  both  parties.  The  lord  and 
his  vaffals  therefore  were  always  formidable  ;  but  the 
allodial  proprietors  had  fcarce  any  means  of  defending 
themfelves.  The  reafon  of  this  was,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  c  ommit  any  hoftili- 
Ues  ;  and  in  the  next,  they  were  too  diftant  and  un¬ 
connected  to  form  any  proper  league  for  mutual  de- 
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fence  ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  neceliity  already  hint-  Feodal. 
ed  at,  of  convening  allodial  property  into  feudal  te-  J 

ntme.  This  w^s  indeed  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to 
tne  abfurdity  and  violence  of  the  times,  by  which  gifts 
of  property,  burthened  with  fervice,  and  which  might 
return  to  the  perfon  who  granted  them,  were  rendered 
fuperior  in  value  to  the  absolute  and  unconditional 
pofltffion  of  a  fubjedt.  Other  confiderations,  how¬ 
ever,  befides  that  juft  mentioned,  contributed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  effedt.  As  in  thofe  dark  ages  jio  right 
exilled  but  what  had  its  origin  in  conqueft,  it  thence 
followed,  that  the  greateft  conqueror  or  warrior  was 
the  moft  honourable  perfon.  The  king,  in  whom  the 
whole  exploits  of  the  community  centred,  as  being 
their  head,  was  the  moft  honourable  perfon  ;  all  others 
derived  from  him  that  portion  of  honour  which  they 
enjoyed,  and  which  was  moft  nicely  adj lifted  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  approached  him.  Allodial  proprietors 
therefore  having  no  pretenfions  of  this  kind,  were 
treated  with  contempt  as  a  kind  of  poltroons.  From 
this  difagreeable  fituation  they  wifhed  10  free  tlicm- 
felves,  by  converting  their  allodial  property  into  feudal 
tenures  ;  while  the  princes,  fuppofing  it  their  intereft 
to  extend  thofe  tenures  as  much  as  poifible,  difeouraged  ^ 
the  allodial  poffefiions.  As  the  feodifts  fupported  the  Converfio* 
importance  of  the  nation  and  dignity  of  the  monarch,  of  al  odium 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  allow  the  allodial  pro- illto  tenure* 
prietors  any  greater  compenfations  than  what  were, 
given  to  vaffals  in  fimilar  cafes.  Thus  they  were  ex¬ 
pofed  to  continual  mortifications  in  the  courts  of  juf- 
tme ;  they  were  neglefted  by  the  king  ;  denied  fuffi- 
cient  protection  from  the  laws  ;  expofed  not  only  to 
continual  infuits,  but  to  have  their  property  on  all  oc- 
cafions  deftroyed  by  the  great  :  fo  that  they  were 
Without  refource  except  from  the  fiodal  tenures,  and 
were  obliged  even  to  fulicit  the  privileges  which  were 
bellowed  in  other  cafes  on  vaffals.  In  tliefe  unhappy 
circumftances,  they  were  glad  to  yield  up  their  lands 
to  any  fuperior  whom  they  thought  moft  agreeable, 
and  to  receive  them  back  from  him  as  a  feudal  gift. 

Thus 


(b)  The  author  of  A  View  cf  Scanty  in  Europe ,  has  traced  the  remote  fources  of  the  feodal  laws  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  fpirited  manner  (Book  I.  Chap.  II.  Sedl.  I.)  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  individuals  of  each  of 
the  German  nations  cultivated  by  turns  a  track  of  land  proportionable  to  their  number,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
whole  ;  after  which  each  individual  received  fuch  an  allotment  of  the  cultivated  track  as  his  dignity  feemed  to 
require.  Thefe  nations  had  net  alter  ed  their  political  principles  at  the  time  they  over- ran  the  Roman  empire; 
and  hence  the  provinces  of  it  were  then  divided  after  the  fame  manner.  The  moft  confiderable  allotment 
was  bellowed  on  the  king,  as  being  the  moft  dignified  perfon  in  the  community,  and  this  allotment  was  ftyled 
his  domain  ;  while  the  fhares  of  citizens  and  warriors,  which  were  likew?ife  in  proportion  to  the  merit  or 
dignity  of  each,  conflituted  what  was  called  allodiality .  But  as  it  often  happened  that  all  the  land  was  not 
exhaufted  by  thefe  partitions,  what  remained  was  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  community,  and  in  the 
barbaric  codes  was  called  the  lands  cf  the  fife.  In  fuch  German  nations  as  had  thus  obtained  a  fettlement,  it  was 
nectffary  that  there  fhould  be  a  more  clofe  connection  betwixt  the  fovereign  and  the  chiefs,  as  well  as  between 
the  chiefs  and  people,  than  in  others.  This  w^as  effc&ed  by  means  of  the  lands  of  the  fife  ;  for  of  thefe  the 
fovereign  took  poffcfTion,  dealing  them  out  to  the  chiefs  under  the  burthen  of  appearing  in  arms  whenever  he 
fhould  plcafe  to  call  ;  w  hile  the  chiefs  in  like  manner  dealt  out  lands  to  thofe  called  their  retainers ,  who  were 
alio  obliged  to  flip  ply  them  with  military  aftillance  in  cafes  of  neceffity.  Hence  a  political  fyftem  was 
founded,  which  had  a  prodigious  effect  on  fociety  in  all  thofe  countries  where  it  prevailed.  The  intention  and 
tendency  of  this  fy  ftem  w^as  to  render  the  nation  independent  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  for  while  the  people 
were  all  armed  in  their  common  defence,  individuals  were  alfo  properly  guarded  againft  the  attacks  of  defoo- 
tifm.  1'he  power  of  the  chiefs,  who  formed  a  regular  nobility,  was  a  counterpoife  to  that  of  the  fovereign  ; 
while  the  number  of  the  retainers  and  vaffa’s,  conflituting  the  greatnefs  and  power  of  the  nobility,  was  a 
proper  barrier  againft  ariftocraiical  opprellion  ;  for  a  chief  who  oppreffed  his  vaffals  evidently  added  againft 
liis  own  intereft. 
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Feodal.  Thus  the  landed  property  was  every  where  changed 

-  into  feudal  tenures,  and  fiefs  became  univerfal(c). 

For  fome  time  the  feodal  fyftem  was  not  only  ufe- 
ful  in  itfelf,  but  honourable  in  its  principles  ;  but  this 
continued  no  longer  than  while  the  importers  of  it  in¬ 
to  Europe  adhered  to  their  original  fimple  and  noble 
maxims.  During  that  period,  the  lord  exercifed  his 
bounty  to  the  vaffal,  which  the  latter  repaid  by  a£ts  of 
y  gratitude;  fo  that  the  intercourfe  betwixt  them  was 
The  feodal  of  the  moll  tender  and  affe&ionate  kind  ;  and  this 
incidents,  gave  rife  to  what  are  called  the  feodal  incidents . 

The  expe&antsof  fiefs  were  educated  in  the  hail  of 
the  fuperior,  while  the  tenures  were  precarious  or  only 
for  life  :  and  even  when  they  became  hereditary,  the 
lord  took  care  of  the  fon  and  eftate  of  liis  deceafed 
vafial  ;  not  only  protecting  his  perfon,  but  taking 
charge  of  his  education,  and  directing  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  affairs.  He  took  pleafure  in  obferving 
his  approach  to  maturity  ;  and  when  he  came  of  age, 
never  failed  to  deliver  to  him  the  lands,  with  tlie  care 
of  which  lie  had  been  entrufted,  and  which  he  had  been 
N°  126. 


careful  to  improve.  This  was  called  the  incident  of  Feodal. 
wardfhip. 

The  incident  of  relief  was  founded  upon  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  vaffal ;  who,  upon  entering  on  his  fief, 
brought  a  prefent  to  his  lord,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  care  of  him  during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
in  order  to  conciliate  his  future  regard. 

The  incident  of  marriage  proceeded  alfo  upon  the 
principle  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  vaffal.  The 
latter,  confcious  of  the  favours  he  had  received,  did 
not  choofe  to  ally  liimfelf  with  a  family  inimical  to 
his  chief :  while  the  fuperior  himfelf,  ambitious  to 
aggrandife  and  augment  the  importance  of  his  family, 
fought  how  to  find  the  mod  advantageous  match  for 
his  vallal. 

Sometimes  the  fuperior  himfelf  was  reduced  in  his  cir- 
cumdances  by  war  or  other  accidents  :  but  from  what¬ 
ever  caufe  his  didrefs  proceeded,  even  though  it  had 
arifen  from  liis  own  extravagance  or  prodigality,  or 
when  only  dellitnte  of  means  to  fupport  his  ambition 
or  grandeur,  his  vaffals  were  bound  to  fupport  and  re¬ 
lieve 
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(c)  It  has  been  an  objeCt  of  inquiry  to  the  learned,  in  what  nation  of  barbarians  fiefs  had  their  origin  ?  But 
it  is  probable,  that  they  took  place  in  all  of  thefe  nations  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  on  the  fame  principles, 
and  were  continued  by  reafon  of  a  fimilarity  of  manners,  conqueds,  See.  fo  that  we  cannot  aferibe  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  them  to  imitation. 

In  France,  we  find  mention  made  of  fiefs  as  early  as  the  age  of  Childebert.  They  were  introduced  into 
Italy  by  the  Lombards  ;  among  whom  the  cudoms  and  laws  relating  to  fiefs  feem  very  early  to  have  made 
rapid  advances*.  They  were  introduced  into  Spain  before  the  invafion  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens  in  the  year 
710.  Lands  were  granted  for  fervice  and  attachment  among  the  Goths  ;  among  whom  alfo  the  perfon  who 
received  the  gift  was  the  retainer  of  him  who  granted  it.  If  he  refufed  his  fervice,  the  grant  was  forfeited, 
and  he  was  faid  to  receive  it  iti  patrocinio :  he  alfo  fwore  fealty  to  his  lord  ;  and  on  this  footing  the  national 
f  L.  L.  Wi-  militia  was  regulated  f.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  feodal  law  was  known  in  England  in  the 
Jigotb)  lib.  v.  Saxon  times,  as'is  mentioned  in  the  text  J.  I11  Scotland,  however,  the  hidory  of  fiefs  is  dill  more  uncertain 

i.* 1**  ?*  than  any  where  elfe  ;  which  has  been  aferibed  partly  to  the  mutilated  date  of  the  Scottifh  records,  and  partly 

tit  ;V].  xx.  t0  t^ie  want  akk  antiquaries  in  the  nation.  But,  according  to  a  late  writer  ||,  allodiality  and  feudality  have 
4  See  aifo  exilted  ever  fince  the  foundation  of  the  Scottifh  monarchy,  and  have  mofl  probably  arifen  from  a  fimilarity  of 
Whitaker  s  the  manners  and  cuftoms  in  Scotland  to  thofe  of  other  nations.  It  has  indeed  been  fuppofed,  that  thefe  cu£ 
Hijl.  of  toms  were  introduced  from  fome  foreign  model  by  Malcolm  II.  According  to  fome,  they  were  introduced 
Jj ^Stuart'T  dire&ly  from  England  ;  and  the  policy  of  Malcolm  in  eftablifhing  them  has  been  highly  extolled  ;  but,  ac- 
Ohfer’vat.  on  cording  to  our  author,  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  notion  of  that  kind.  Both  the  ^opinions  juft  mentioned 
the  Laiu.andt ither  directly  aftert  or  imply,  that  the  feudal  maxims  were  introduced  into  this  country  nptfn  the  principle 
Confutation  Gf  imitation  ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  could  be  imported  from  one  people  to  another,  on  account 
cf  Scotland.  ^  their  excefplve  contrariety  to  the  common  ufages  and  precepts  of  government  among  mankind.  It  muft 
undoubtedly  have  been  very  abfurd,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,  to  tranfplant  the  feudal  tenures  when  the 
grants  of  land  were  precarious,  or  depending  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  prince,  to  a  country  which  had  never 
known  fuperiority  or  vaftalage.  This  would  have  required  an  alteration  of  all  the  orders  of  fociety  from  the 
king  to  the  peafant ;  while  the  whole  chain  of  cuftoms,  as  well  as  the  jurifdidion  of  the  kingdom,  both  high 
and  low,  muft  have  fnftained  a  correfponding  alteration,  in  order  to  conform  them  to  the  new  fyftem.  It  is 
likewife  obvious,  that  no  conqueft  could  be  made  on  purpofe  to  obtain  a  fettlement  by  any  nation  who  had 
already  received  the  knowledge  of  fiefs.  The  eftablifhment  of  them  implied,  that  the  people  had  already  a 
fixed  and  fettled  refidence  ;  and  accordingly  hiftory  does  not  furnifh  us  with  any  account  of  a  nation  among 
whom  fiefs  were  known,  who  ever  migrated  from  the  country  they  already  poflelfed,  to  feek  for  one  in  which 
they  might  fettle.  Feudal  inftitutions  muft  have  originated  wherever  they  have  been  obferved  to  flourifh. 
Scotland  was  formerly  a  feudal  kingdom,  and  we  know  pretty  nearly  the  time  when  the  fiefs  were  hereditary 
there  :  but  in  that  form  they  could  not  be  introduced  by  the  fovereign;  and  there  was  not  any  nation  among 
whom  fiefs  were  already  known  who  conquered,  or  made  an  eftablifhment  by  conqueft,  in  Scotland.  Fiefs 
therefore  muft  have  gradually  advanced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  perfection.  The  progrefs  they  made  may  be  likewife 
eafily  pointed  out.  At  firft  they  were  precarious,  or  at  the  pleafure  of  the  lord  ;  afterwards  they  were 
granted  for  life  ;  then  for  a  courfe  of  years  longer  than  the  natural  life  of  a  man  ;  and,  laftly,  they  became 
hereditary,  which  was  their  mofl  perfeCt  ftage.  This  progrefs  has  been  obferved  in  every  country  where 
feodal  tenures  exifl ;  and  the  fame  muft  have  been  known  in  Scotland,  though  in  confidering  it  we  are  necefiarily 
carried  back  to  periods  of  remote  antiquity  ;  for  as  fiefs  were  hereditary  as  early  as  the  time  of  Malcolm  II. 
they  muft  have  been  in  their  precarious  ftate  feveral  centuries  before. 
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lieve  him  according  to  their  circumrtances  ;  and  this 
was  called  the  incident  of  aid. 

The  incident  of  ef cheat  took  place  on  the  part  of 
the  vaffal,  when,  through  cowardice,  treachery,  or  any 
remarkable  mifbehaviour,  he  rendered  himfelf  unwor¬ 
thy  of  his  fief.  In  that  cafe,  the  taking  it  from  him, 
and  giving  it  to  one  more  worthy,  was  called  an  ef  cheat. 

While  the  lords  and  vaffals  thus  vied  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  mutual  ads  of  fricndfhip  and  benevolence, 
univerfal  happinefs,  liberty,  and  adivity,  were  diffufed 
thro’  the  fociety.  The  vaffals  behaved  courteoufiy  to¬ 
wards  the  retainers,  who  were  immediately  below  them  ; 
while  they  again  were  courted  by  the  lords  as  confti- 
tuting  their  importance  and  flrength;  the  lords,  laflly, 
giving  a  like  importance  and  dignity  ro  the  fovereign 
•himfelf.  Thus  a  regular,  powerful,  and  compact  fy- 
flem  of  government  took  place;  an  unanimity  and 
attention  pervaded  the  various  departments  of  Hate; 
fo  that  while  the  fubjeds  were  free,  the  nation  at  large 
was  formidable. 

During  this  happy  flate  of  affairs,  the  members  of 
the  national  affembly  in  every  country  in  Europe  ap¬ 
peared  there  in  arms,  whether  they  came  perfoually  or 
by  their  reprefentatives.  Such  particularly  was  the  cafe 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  ;  and  the  happi¬ 
nefs  they  at  that  time  enjoyed  made  the  opprcffion  and 
tyranny  of  the  Normans  appear  the  more  intolerable. 
In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  flate  of  fociety  began 
to  fuffer  a  remarkable  alteration.  The  high  and  difin- 
terefted  notions,  from  which  the  happinefs  above  men¬ 
tioned  took  its  origin,  declined  ;  the  romantic  ideas  of 
chivalry  *  ceafed  ;  and  much  more  intererted  notions  of 
property  came  in  their  ftead.  The  feparation  of  the 
intererts  of  the  lords  from  their  vaffals  was  the  firfl  flep 
towards  the  dellrudion  of  the  feodal  fyflem.  Thus 
the  incidents ,  which,  as  has  juft  now  been  mentioned, 
promoted  their  happinefs,  did  the  very  reverfe.  Pro¬ 
perty  being  now  looked  upon  as  a  ditlindion  fuperior 
to  perfonal  merit,  naturally  introduced  the  mofl  mer¬ 
cenary  views.  In  confluence  of  thefe  the  infant 
ward,  the  care  of  whom  was  wont  to  be  eonfidered  as  a 
facred  and  honorary  trull,  was  now  only  looked  upon 
es  a  mean  of  procuring  emolument  to  the  fuperior. 
The  latter  now  regarded  the  profits  of  his  vaffals  as  fo 
many  diminutions  of  his  own  wealth.  Inflead  of  taking 
care  to  improve  the  eilate  of  his  ward  as  formerly, 
he  impoverifhed  it  ;  not  only  neglecting  the  education 
of  the  heir,  but  offering  infults  to  himfelf ;  infomtich 
that  the  relations  of  the  unfortunate  vaffal  were  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  ranfom  from  the  avaricious  fuperior 
both  his  perfon  and  effects.  By  merchandife  of  this 
kind  the  coffers  of  princes  were  filled,  and  wardfhips 
let  out  to  fir  angers,  who  might  exercife  their  rapacity 
with  greater  freedom.  When  the  vaffal  at  lart  attained 
the  years  of  maturity,  he  came  to  the  poffefiion  of  his 
lands  without  any  cf  that  joy  and  feflivity  which  ufually 
took  place  on  the  occafion.  He  received  an  inheri¬ 
tance  waded  and  deftroyed,  while  new  grievances  daily 
p relented  themfelves  to  augment  the  horrors  of  his  ff- 
tuation.  All  the  incidents  which  in  former  times  were 


certain  fum  or  other  gift,  to  be  meaftired  only  by  hid 
own  rapacity  ;  and  in  cafe  of  delay  or  inability  to 
pay  this  demand,  the  fuperior  continued  in  poifeflion 
of  the  eflate.  Such  fcandalous  opprefiion  could  not 
but  produce  the  greatcfl  difeontent  and  clamour.  Ap¬ 
plications  were  made  to  the  law  without  fuccefs ;  nor 
were  even  the  laws  regarded  which  were  fabricated  on 
puipofe  for  their  relief.  The  incident  of  marriage  now 
proved  a  fource  of  the  mofl  dreadful  opprefiion.  The 
lord  a  (Turned  a  right  of  marrying  his  vaflal  to  whom  he 
pleafcd ;  and  he  not  only  exerted  this  right  himfelf,  but 
would  fell  it  to  a  flranger,  or  allow*  the  vaffal  to  buy  it 
himfeif;  while  the  penalty  annexed  to  a  marriage  with¬ 
out  thcconfent  of  the  fuperior  involved  no  lefs  pnnifh- 
ment  than  the  lofs  of  the  eflate  itfelf,  or  feme  grievous 
infliction  as  for  a  crime  of  the  firfl  magnitude.  The 
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cafe  was  ft  ill  worfe  with  a  female  ward  ;  whofe  beauty 
and  accomplifhrnents  became  a  fource  of  gain  to  the  fu¬ 
perior,  or  were  racrificed  to  pleafe  his  whim  o-  caprice: 
fo  that  her  relations  were  frequently  obliged  t  >  buy 
from, him  the  privilege  of  marrying  her  to  the  perfon 
fhe  or  ihey  thought  mofl  proper.  In  like  manner  the 
aid,'  which  was  formerly  a  voluntary  girt  from  the  vaf¬ 
lal  in  cafes  of  diilrefs  happening  to  his  lord,  now  be¬ 
came  an  unavoidable  tax.  An  aid  formerly  was  de- 
rnanoea  when  the  eldefl  daughter  of  the  fuperior  was 
married,  when  h:s  eldefl  fon  was  knighted,  or  when 
the  fuperior  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner  in  battle.  Thefe 
were  the  only  1  gal  eaufes  of  making  a  demand  of  this 


fo  many  expreffions  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  vaf¬ 
fal,  were  now  changed  into  taxes  which  might  be  ex¬ 
uded  at  the  pleafnre  of  the  lord.  Before  the  vaflal  was 
inverted  in  his  land,  the  fuperior  exuded  from  him  a 
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kind  :  but  in  the  fubfequent  times  of  degeueruev,  the 
mo  l  frivolous  pretences  were  every  day  made  ufe  of  y 
by  the  prince  to  opprefs  the  lords,  and  by  the  lords 
to  opprefs  their  vaffals;  demanding  fubfidies  atpleafure, 
which  their  inferiors  were  always  obliged  to  comply 
with.  Laflly ,  the  efchcat ,  which  in  former  times  took 
place  only  in  cafes  of  cowardice,  treachery,  or  fome 
other  heinous  crime,  wr.s  now  inflided  on  the  moil 
trifling  occafion?.  If  the  vaffal  happened  to  be  too  long 
in  attending  the  court  of  his  fuperior  to  take  the  oath 
of  fealty  ;  if  lie  committed  any  action  which  could  in 
the  leail  be  conflrued  an  infringement  of  the  oath;  if  he 
neglected  to  give  his  lord  warning  of  any  misfortune 
winch  he  might  fuppofe  was  about  to  befal  him  ;  re¬ 
vealed  any  thing  concerning  him  ;  made  love  to  his 
filler  or  daughter,  &c. ;  or  even  if  he  fhould  grant  a 
tenure  of  land  to  another  perfon  in  form  different  from 
that  in  which  he  held  his  own ;  all  thefe,  nay  others  ftill 
more  ridiculous,  were  judged  fufficient  reafons  fertile 
fuperior  to  feize  on  the  eflate  of  the  vaffal,  and  involve 
him  and  his  family  in  ruin.  • 

Notwith  (landing  thefe  oppreffions,  however,  the  vaf-  Confequent 
lal  was  ft  ill  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  lord  ;  to  own  him  degeneracy 
as  his  fuperior ;  and  even,  in  appearance,  to  pay  him  tlie 
the  fame  refped  as  formerly  when  the  greatefl  unani-  dal  miiitia* 
mity  and  cordial  affedion  fubfifled  between  them.  Still 
he  was  obliged  to  perform  the  fame  military  fervice; 
becaufe  a  failure  in  that  refped  would  have  fubjeded 
him  to  a  forfeiture  of  Ends  according  to  the  original 
agreement.  A  vafl  difference,  however,  now  took 
place  in  the  valour  and  adivity  m  hich  infpired  the  ar¬ 
my  The  vaffals, .  forced  into  the  field  with  defpond- 
mg  hearts,  were  indifferent  as  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
canfe  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  frequently  ob- 
ftiuded  inflead  of  forwarding  the  operations  of  the 
^  d  field* 
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field.  Hence  the  fovereign  found  himfelf  embarraffed; 
and,  though  nominally  at  the  head  of  a  martial  and 
powerful  people,  was  frequently  unable  to  effect  any 
thing  by  reafon  of  the  mutual  hatred  and  diflenfion 
which  every  where  prevailed. 

Thus  the  feodal  dates  of  Europe  became  unnaturally 
weak  :  a  remedy  was  necefiary  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  fame  remedy  was  applied  all  over  the  continent. 
This  was,  in  fhort,  the  making  fiefs  hereditary,  which 
till  now  had  only  been  granted  for  a  long  term  of 
years  ;  and,  in  return,  burdening  the  lands  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  foldiers,  which  were  not  to  be  refilled 
upon  any  pretence  whatever.  Hence  was  derived  the 
tenure  of  knight-fervice.  A  certain  portion  of  land, 
burdened  with  the  fervice  of  one  foldier  or  knight,  was 
called  a  knight’ s  fee  ;  and  thus  an  eftate,  furnifhing  any 
number  of  foldiers,  was  faid  to  contain  as  many  knight’s 
fees  ;  fo  that  now  the  manours,  baronies,  &c.  became 
powerful  according  to  the  number  of  foldiers  they  were 
bound  to  furnifh.  In  the  grants  from  the  crown,  the 
nobility  were  obliged  to  furnifh  a  certain  number  of  fol¬ 
diers  for  the  fervice  of  the  fovereign;  and  in  thofe  from 
the  nobility  to  their  vafials,  the  like  fervice  was  requi¬ 
red.  Even  the  commons  who  had  grants  from  the 
crown  furnifhed  a  certain  proportion  of  knights.  The 
force  of  the  nation  was  called  into  action  by  grants  in 
capite ,  or  from  the  fovereign  and  nobility.  A  numer¬ 
ous  and  powerful  army  was  inftantly  affembled,  and  at 
once  ready  for  adtion.  Of  this  army  the  king  was  the 
general,  the  nobility  the  officers,  and  the  vaffals  fol¬ 
diers  ;  the  whole  being  exa&ly  arranged,  and  capable 
of  entering  upon  any  expedition  without  the  lead  delay. 

Thus  a  remedy  was  found  in  forne  mcafure  for  the 
weaknefs  of  the  feodal  fovereigns  :  but  though  the 
knights- tenure  could  accomplifh  this,  it  could  not  bring 
back  the  former  affedtion  and  cordiality  which  fubfifled 
between  the  various  ranks  of  people.  On  the  contrary, 
by  uniting  them  more  firmly  to  one  another  by  legal 
ties,  it  rendered  matters  rather  worfe.  The  oppreffion 
originating  from  the  operation  of  the  feodal  incidents , 
Hill  continued  with  unremitting  violence.  The  grants 
of  knights- tenure  were  attended  with  the  fame  oaths 
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of  homage  and  fealty  ;  the  fame  incidents  of  relief,  Feodal. 
wardfhip,  marriage,  aid,  and  efcheat,  with  the  feodal  i  Syftcm, 
tenures.  The  princes  promifed  to  abate  fomewhat  of  *  J 
their  rigour  in  demanding  the  feodal  perquifites,  but 
did  not  keep  their  word.  Laws  were  occafionally  pro¬ 
mulgated,  and  for  fome  time  had  an  effect ;  but  pal¬ 
liatives  foon  became  ineffectual,  and  a  new  flate  of 
w  eaknefs  began  to  commence.  15 

The  two  remarkable  eras  in  the  feodal  hiftory  are,  Two  eras  hi 
the  time  before  the  invention  of  knight-fervice (d j,  and^Hfik01'! 
that  during  which  it  continued.  Fiefs  were  in  a  flate 
of  fluctuation  from  the  deftruCtion  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  till  the  ninth  century  ;  but  they  were  rendered 
perpetual  in  France  about  the  year  877,  and  were  ge¬ 
nerally  become  fo  in  every  country  of  Europe  about  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth.  Du  Cange,  voce  Militia ,  gives 
us  an  example  of  a  knight-fee  in  the  year  880.  By  the 
year  987,  when  Hugh  Capet  was  railed  to  the  throne 
of  Fiance,  knight-fervice  was  become  general  all  over 
Europe,  and  was  introduced  into  England  after  having  ^ 
made  its  appearance  in  other  countries  (  e).  In  Eng- Doubts  con. 
land, w  however,  there  have  been  feveral  doubts  and  in-  cerning  the 
quiries  among  the  learned  concerning  the  introduClion 
of  the  feodal  laws.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  they  feojai  law* 
were  firfl  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror;  and, into  £rg- 
confequently,  that  they  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  land. 
Anglo-Saxons:  but  others  think,  that  they  exifled 
among  the  latter  in  the  fame  form  under  which  they 
were  continued  by  the  Normans.  Dr  Stuart  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Saxons  who  fettled  in  England  could 
not  be  llrangers  to  fiefs.  He  fuppofes  the  conformity 
of  manners,  which  undoubtedly  prevailed  between  the 
Saxons  and  other  barbarians,  a  fufiicient  proof  that  the 
hereditary  grant  of  land,  as  well  as  the  fluctuating  ftate 
of  feodal  tenures  which  preceded  it,  were  known  to  the 
former.  Collateral  proofs  are  derived  from  the  fpirit 
and  tenure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  but  efpecially 
from  the  grants  of  hereditary  eflates  on  condition  of 
military  fervice  (f).  The  condition  of  fiefs  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  very  different  from  what  it  was  af¬ 
terwards.  In  their  times  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
thofe  opprellions  of  which  fo  much  notice  has  already 

been 


(d)  For  the  difference  between  the  knights  produced  by  this  fervice  and  the  more  ancient  ones,  or  knights  of 
honour,  fee  the  article  Knight. 

(e)  Dr  Stuart  informs  us,  that  it  appears  from  the  records  of  Malcolm  IV.  in  1153,  that  knights- fervice 
was  known  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  not  a  novelty  at  that  time.  The  fame  author  thinks  it  even  probable, 
that  it  was  known  in  the  time  of  David  I. 

(f)  The  ufe  of  entails  was  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  this  practice,  as  well  as  the  fucceffion  to  al¬ 
lodial  eflates,  mull  have  contributed  very  much  to  eflabiiih  hereditary  fiefs.  This  opinion  feems  alfo  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  great  power  of  many  of  the  nobility  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
natural  tendency  that  fiefs  mu  ft  have,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  to  become  perpetual,  though  analogical  argu¬ 
ments  cannot  entirely  be  depended  upon  in  this  cafe.  There  is  indeed  pofitive  evidence  that  the  territory 
which  anciently  coullituted  the  kingdom  of  Mercland  belonged  to  Etlielred  as  an  hereditary  fief  and  earldom. 
The  grant  was  given  him  by  Alfred  when  he  married  his  daughter  Ethelfleda  :  and  it  is  likewife  attefled  by 
Camden,  that  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  the  earldom  of  Leicefler  was  an  inheritance,  and  the  regular  fucceffion 
of  its  earls  is  Rill  known.  We  are  informed  alfo  by  creditable  hiflorians,  that  Bernicia  and  Deireland 
were  feodal  and  inheritable  earldoms  among  the  Saxons.  The  fame  was  true  of  the  county  of  Cumberland 
when  pofiefled  by  the  Scottifh  monarclis.  This  lafl  appears  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  in  which  the  grant  was 
conveyed  by  Edmund  king  of  England  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland  in  the  following  terms :  “  Edmundus  rex  totam 
Cumberland  prsedavit  et  contrivit,  et  commendavit  earn  Malcomo  regi  Scotiae  ;  hoc  paCto,  quod  in  auxilio  fibi 
foret  terra  et  mari.”  From  the  ufe  of  the  word  commendavit ,  indeed,  Spelman  takes  occafion  to  fay,  that  a 
feodal  homage  was  not  intended  :  but  the  contrary  may  be  proved  by  the  original  Saxon  from  which  the  fore- 
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been  taken  :  and  this  may  eafdy  be  accounted  for  from 
the  alteration  of  the  feodal  fpirit  in  different  ages.  Du¬ 
ring  the  time  that  a  warm  and  generous  affediion  fub- 
fifted  between  the  feodal  fuperiors  and  vaffals,  the  in- 
cidents  were  marks  of  generofity  on  the  one  part,  and 
gratitude  on  the  other  ;  but  as  foon  as  a  variance 
had  taken  place,  by  rcafon  of  the  interefted  dif- 
pofitiori  which  the  introdu&ion  of  luxury  produced, 
the  fame  incidents  became  fources  of  the  moft  flagrant 
oppreflion.  This  was  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  ;  and,  during  the  reign  of 
king  John,  matters  were  come  to  fuch  a  crifis,  that 
the  people  every  where  compl  lined  loudly,  and  de¬ 
manded  the  reiloration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fefFor(  g  ).  “  What  thefe  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor 
were  (fays  Mr  Hume),  which  the  Englifh  every  reign 
during  a  century  and  an  half  dtfired  fo  paffionately  to 
have  reflored,  is  much  difputed  by  antiquarians ;  and 
our  ignorance  of  them  feems  one  of  the  greateft  deft&s 
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Iiftiflicient;  of  the  ancient  Englifh  hiflory.”  Dr  St  uart  has  offered 
foiution  of  *  '  ------- 
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an  explanation;  but  this  is  in  fad  no  more  than  a  con- 
jedure,  that  “  by  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  t  he  Confeffor, 
that  condition  of  felicity  was  expreffed  which  had  been 
enjoyed  during  the  fortunate  Hate  of  the  feodal  affocia- 
tion.  The  cordiality,  equality,  and  independence, 
which  then  prevailed  among  all  ranks  in  fociety,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  remembered  in  lefs  profperous  times,  and 
occafioned  an  ardent  defire  for  the  revival  of  thofe  laws 
and  ufages  which  were  the  fources  of  fo  much  happi- 
nefs.” 

Befides  the  great  diftindion  (of  which  an  account 
has  already  been  given)  between  the  flate  of  fiefs  under 
the  Anglo  Saxons  and  under  the  Normans,  they  were 
no  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  the  introdudion  of  knight- 
"  fervice.  Hitherto  the  refinement  of  the  Englifh  had 
been  obftruded  by  the  invafion  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
infular  fituation  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  after  the  Nor¬ 
man  conquefl  the  fiefs  were  made  perpetual.  Still, 
however,  the  knight-fee  and  knight-fervice  were  al¬ 
together  unknown.  William,  the  fixth  prince  who 
enjoyed  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  was  well  acquainted 
with  every  thing  relating  to  fiefs ;  for  that  duchy  had 
experienced  all  the  vaiiety  incidental  to  them  from 
the  time  of  its  being  granted  to  Rollo  by  Charles  the 
Simple  in  the  year  912,  to  the  year  1066,  when  Wil¬ 


liam  was  put  in  pofieiilcn  of  England  by  the  battle  at  Feodal- 
Haftings.  Syflem* 


On  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  a  number  of  for¬ 
feitures  took  place  among  thofe  who  had  followed  the 
fortune  of  Harold.  Their  eflates  were  to  be  difpofed 
of  at  the  pleafure  of  the  conqueror;  and  it  was  natural 
to  fnppofe  that  he  would  follow  the  method  pra6tifed  i9 
in  his  own  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  knight -fer-  Introduc 
vice  in  England.  A  grant  of  land,  to  any  perfon  tlo.n 
whatever,  was  eftimated  at  a  certain  number  of  knights rnight“ 
fees  ;  and  each  of  thefe  required  the  fcrvice  of  aint^Kiig. 
knight.  The  grants  of  lands  were  even  renewed  to  land/ 
the  old  tenants  under  this  tenure  ;  fo  that  by  degrees 
the  whole  military  people  in  the  kingdom  acquiefced  in 
it.  To  accomplifh  this,  Domesday  Book  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  compiled,  which  contained  an  exa&  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom. 

Hence  it  is  to  be  concluded,  not  that  William  introdu¬ 
ced  fiefs  into  England,  as  fome  have  imagined,  but 
that  lie  brought  them  to  their  ultimate  flate  of  per¬ 
fection  by  the  introdudion  of  k night- fer vice.  This 
is  evident  from  the  laws  enaded  during  his  reign.  In 
thefe  it  is  not  only  mentioned  that  knight- fervice  was 
enaded,  but  that  it  was  done  exprefsly  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  common  council  of  the  nation  ;  which  at 
that  time  was  equivalent  to  an  ad  of  parliament  (h). 

The  invention  of  knight-fervice  proved  generally 
agreeable:  for  as  only  dew  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fiefs  were  hereditary,  the  advancement  of  the  reft  to 
perpetuity,  under  the  tenure  of  knight-fervice,  mufl 
have  been  accounted  an  acquifition  of  fome  import¬ 
ance;  as  not  only  augmenting  the  grandeur  and*di<r- 
mty  of  the  fovereign,  but  fecuring  the  independence 
of  the  fubjed,  and  improving  his  propeity.  In  theru/°ra. 
happy  flate  of  the  feodal  aflbeiation,  there  was  indeed  feudal  mi-* 
no  neceffity  for  the  knight's  fee;  but  when  the  dif-ktia. 
cordance  and  oppreflion  fo  often  mentioned  began  to 
take  place,  it  became  then  neceffary  to  point  out  par¬ 
ticularly  every  duty  of  the  vafTal,  as  well  as  of  the 
lord;  and  this  was  fully  done  by  the  invention  of 
knight-fervice.  The  nobles  poffefled  duchies,  baronies, 
and  earldoms;  which  extenfive  poffeffions  were  divided 
into  as  many  fees,  each  of  them  to  furnifh  a  knight 
for  the  fervice  of  the  king,  or  of  the  fuperior  :  fo  that 
every  feudal  flate  could  command  a  numerous  armv 
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gomg  is  a  Latin  tranflation;  and  the  word,  according  to  feveral  learned  critics,  fignifies  feodal  homage  with 
the  moft  drift  propriety.  Thus  Du  Cange  informs  us,  that  commendare fe  alicut  waf  the  general  expreion 
jaire  l  hommage  a  un  Jiferain .  ■  0  ?  1  u,r 

(c)  The  laws  which  are  now  extant  under  the  name  of  Edward,  are  generally  allowed  to  be  of  doubtful 
thent.ctty;  nor  are  they  even  fuppof.ng  them  to  be  genuine,  of  any  ufe  in  anfwering  the  prefent  queftiom 
The)  detet  mine  indeed  the  exiftence  of  fiefs  among  the  Anglo-Saxons:  and  Dr  Stuart  is  of  opinion  that  the 
compilation  which  goes  under  the  name  of  this  prince,  though  pofterior  to  the  date  it  bears,  neverthelef,  ,w! 
greater  attention  than  has  ufually  been  beftowed  upon  it.  M  Honard,  a  foreign  lawyer,  is  the  lateft  writer  wbo 
has  made  it  his  ftudy  ;  but  he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  Norman  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  cuftoms 

(h)  The  following  law  of  William  the  Conqueror  not  only  makes  exprefs  mention  of  the  kn.Vht’s  fee 
fervice,  but  alludes  to  a  former  law  of  William  and  his  parliament,  by  which  this  tenure  was  adually  eftablilhed 
Statmmus  etiam  et  firmiter  pracipimus,  ut  omnes  comites,  et  barones,  et  milites,  et  fervientes,  et  univerfi 
hbert  homines  totius  regn.  noftn  pradifti,  babeant  et  teneant  fe  femper  bene  in  arms,  et  in  edh  ut  ZZt 
et  oportet,  et  quod  fint  femper  prompti  et  bene  parati  ad  fervitium  fuum  integrum  nobis  explendun/  et 
gendum,  cum  femper  opus  adfuerit,  fecundum  quod  nobis  debent  de  feodts  et  tenements  fuis  de  iure  fa  cere" 
et  ficut  illis  flatuimus  per  commune  ccnftlium  totius  regni  noftri  praedifti,  et  dedimus  et  conceffimus  in  feodo  iure 
“  hasreditano.  LL.  Guill.  c.  58.  uuoJurc 
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and  militia  to  fnpport  and  defend  it  in  cafe  of  any 
emergency.  Thexknights  were  alfo  bound  to  affemble 
in  complete  armour  whenever  the  fuperior  thought 
proper  to  call,  and  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  for 
a&ion  whenever  the  king  or  fuperior  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  take  the  field :  fo  that  thus  the  militia  might 
be  marched  at  the  fhorteft  not  ice  to  defend  or  fupport 
the  honour  of  the  nation. 

The  knights  were  ufualiy  armed  with  an  helmet, 
fword,  lance,  and  (lucid  ;  and  each  was  befides  obliged 
to  keep  a  horfe.  This  lad  reqnifite  was  owing  to  the 
contempt  into  which  the  infantry  had  fallen  through 
the  prevalence  of  tournaments  and  luxuries  of  various 
kinds,  though  it  was  by  means  of  the  infantry  that  the 
barbarians  had  originally  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  and  become  able  to  cope 
with  thefe  celebrated  warriors.  All  proprietors  of 
fees  or  tenants  by  knight-fervice  fought  on  foot:  the 
cavalry  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  battle  ;  and 
the  luccefs  of  every  encounter  was  fuppofed  to  depend 
on  them  alone.  They  only  were  completely  armed  ; 
the  infantry,  being  furnifhed  by  the  villages  under  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  barons,  had  at  firft  only  bows  and 
flings  ;  though  afterwards  they  were  found  worthy  of 
much  greater  attention. 

While  the  feodal  afiociation  remained  in  perfe&ion, 
the  fuperior  could  at  any  time  command  the  military 
fervice  of  his  vaflals  ;  but  in  the  fubfequent  degenera¬ 
cy  this  fervice  could  neither  be  depended  upon  when 
wanted,  nor  was  ic  of  the  fame  advantage  when  obtain¬ 
ed  as  formerly.  The  invention  of  knight-fervice 
tended  in  a  great  degree  to  remedy  this  inconvenience. 
Tbofe  who  were  poffeffed  of  knights  fees  were  now 
obliged  to  remain  40  days  in  the  field  at  their  own 
expence  ;  and  this  without  exception,  from  the  great 
crown  vaflals  to  the  fmalleft  feudatories  ;  but  if  longer 
fervice  was  required,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  pay 
bis  troops.  In  thofe  times,  however,  when  the  fate  of 
nations  was  frequently  decided  by  a  Angle  battle,  a 
continuance  in  the  field  for  40  days  was  fufficient  for  . 
ordinary  occafions. 

Thus  matters  feemed  once  more  to  be  refiored  near¬ 
ly  to  their  former  (late.  It  was  now,  as  much  as  ever, 
the  intereft  of  the  nation  to  a£l  with  unanimity  in  its 
defence,  not  only  againft  foreign  enemies,  but  againft 
the  tyranny  of  the  prince  over  his  fubje&s,  or  of  one 
part  of  the  fubje&s  over  the  other.  New  inconveni- 
encies,  however,  foon  began  to  take  place,  owing  to 
the  gradual  improvements  in  life  and  the  refinement 
of  manners.  From  the  firft  inftitution  of  military  fer¬ 
vice,  a  fine  had  been  accepted  inftead  of  a&ual  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  field.  In  the  times  of  barbarity,  however, 
when  men  accounted  rapine  and  bloodfhed  their  only 
glory,  there  were  but  few  who  made  an  offer  of  this 
compenfation  ;  but  as  wealth  and  luxury  increafed, 
and  the  manners  of  people  became  fofter,  a  general 
unwillingnefs  of  following  the  army  into  the  field  be¬ 
came  alfo  prevalent.  A  new  tenure,  called  efeuage , 
was  therefore  introduced;  by  which  the  vaflal  was  only 
obliged  to  pay  his  fuperior  a  fum  of  money  annually  in¬ 
ftead  of  attending  him  into  the  field  *.  Hence  origi- 
confequeri-  nated  taxes  and  their  mifapplication  ;  for  as  the  king 
ces  oi  this  was  jord  paramount  of  the  whole  kingdom,  it  thence 
ankle1  6  happened  that  the  whole  efeuage  money  colle&ed 
Knight- 
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throughout  the  nation  centred  in  him.  The  princes 
then,  inftead  of  recruiting  their  armies,  frequently  fill¬ 
ed  their  coffers  with  the  money,  or  diflipated  it  other- 
wife,  hiring  mercenaries  to  defend  their  territories  1 
when  threatened  with  any  danger.  Tliefe  being  com- 
pofed  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  difbanded  at  the  Rife  of 
end  of  every  campaign,  filled  all  Europe  with  a  dif-  flan  line 
orderly  banditti,  who  frequently  proved  very  danger-  armies> 
ous  to  fociety.  To  avoid  fuch  inconvenieueies,  (land¬ 
ing  armies  were  introduced,  and  taxations  began  to  be 
raifed  in  every  European  kingdom.  New  inconveni- 
encies  arofe.  The  fovereigns  in  moft  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  having  acquired  the  right  of  taxation,  as  well  as 
the  command  of  the  military  power,  became  complete¬ 
ly  defpotic  :  but  in  England  the  fovereign  was  de¬ 
prived  of  this  right  by  Magna  Charta,  which  was  ex¬ 
torted  from  hirn,  as  related  under  the  article  Eng¬ 
land,  n°  [153];  fo  that,  though  allowed  to  command 
his  armies,  he  could  only  pay  them  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people,  or  their  fubmitting  to 
fuch  taxations  as  were  virtually  impofed  by  themfelves. 

FEOFFMENT,  in  law,  (from  the  verb  feoffare  or 
infeudare ,  **  to  give  one  a  feud”)  ;  the  gift  or  grant 
of  any  corporeal  hereditament  to  another.  He  that 
fo  gives,  or  enfeoffs,  is  called  the  /coffers  ;  and  the  per- 
fon  enfeoffed  is  denominated  th z  feoffee. 

This  is  plainly  derived  from,  or  is  indeed  itfelf  the 
very  mode  of,  the  ancient  feodal  donation ;  for  though 
it  may  be  performed  by  the  word  “  enfeoff”  or 
“  grant,”  yet  the  apteft  word  of  feoffment  is  do  or 
dedi.  And  it  is  dill  di reded  and  governed  by  the 
fame  feodal  rules ;  infomuch  that  the  principal  rule 
relating  to  the  extent  and  effed  of  the  feodal  grant, 
tenor  ejl  qui  legem  dat  feudo ,  is  in  other  words  become 
the  maxim  of  our  law  with  relation  to  feoffments,  mo¬ 
dus  legem  dat  donatlonu  And  therefore,  as  in  pure  feo¬ 
dal  donations,  the  lord,  from  whom  the  feud  moved9 
muft  exprefsly  limit  and  declare  the  continuance  or 
quantity  of  eftate  which  he  meant  to  confer,  ne  quis 
plus  donqjfe  preefumatur ,  quam  in  donathne  exprejfierit ; 
fo,  if  one  grants  by  feoffment  lands  or  tenements  to 
another,  and  limits  or  expreffes  no  eftate,  the  grantee 
(due  ceremonies  of  law  being  performed)  hath  barely 
an  eftate  for  life.  For,  as  the  perfonal  abilities  of  the 
feoffee  were  originally  prefumed  to  be  the  immediate  or 
principal  inducements  to  the  feoffment,  the  feoffee’s 
eftate  ought  to  be  confined  to  his  perfon  and  fubfift 
only  for  his  life  ;  unlefs  the  feoffer,  by  exprefs  provifion 
in  the  creation  and  couftitution  of  the  eftate,  hath  gi¬ 
ven  it  a  longer  continuance.  Thefe  exprefs  provifions 
are  indeed  generally  made  ;  for  this  was  for  ages  the 
only  conveyance,  whereby  our  ancellors  were  wont  to 
create  an  eftate  in  fee-fimple,  by  giving  the  land  to  the 
feoffee,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  ;  though 
it  ferves  equally  well  to  convey  any  other  eftate  of 
freehold. 

But  by  the  mere  words  of  the  deed  the  feoffment  is 
by  no  means  perfedled  :  there  remains  a  very  material 
ceremony  to  be  performed,  called  livery  of fifing  ;  with-* 
out  which  the  feoffee  has  but  a  mere  eftate  at  will.  See 
Seisin. 

FERjE,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  quadrupeds.  See 
Zoology. 

FERALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  obferved 

mong 
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Feralia  mong  the  Romans  on  February  2 1  ft,  or,  according 
^  to  Ovid,  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  in  honour  of  the 

i  CrC  rUm .  manes  of  their  deceafed  friends  and  relations. 

Varro  derives  the  word  from  inferi,  or  from  fero;  on 
account  of  a  repaft  carried  to  the  fepulcnres  of  fuch  as 
the  laft  offices  were  that  day  rendered  to.  Feftus  de¬ 
rives  it  from  ferio ,  on  account  of  the  victims  facrificed. 
Voffius  obferves,  that  the  Romans  called  death  fera , 
“  cruel,”  and  that  the  word  feralia  might  arife  thence. 
— -Macrobius  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  refers  the  origin 
of  the  ceremony  to  Numa  Pompilius.  Ovid,  in  his 
Fafti,  goes  back  as  far  as  iEneas  for  its  inftitution. 
He  adds,  that  on  the  fame  day  a  facrifice  was  perform¬ 
ed  to  the  goddefs  Muta,  or  Dumb  ;  and  that  the  per- 
fons  who  officiated  were  an  old  woman  attenc^gd  with 
a  number  of  young  girls. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  feftival,  which  lafted 
eleven  days,  prefents  were  made  at  the  graves  of  the 
deceafed,  marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the  temples 
of  the  gods  fhut  up.  While  the  ceremonies  continued, 
they  imagined  that  the  gholls  fuffered  no  punifhrnents 
in  hell,  but  that  their  tormentors  allowed  them  to 
wander  round  their  tombs,  and  feaft  upon  the  meats 
which  their  furviving  friends  had  prepared  for  them. — 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  offerings  and  fa- 
crifices  and  feafts  for  the  dead,  fee  Infers  and  Sili- 
cernium. 

Sometimes  at  the  feralia  public  feafts  were  given  to 
the  people  at  the  tombs  of  the  rich  and  great  by  their 
heirs  or  particular  friends. 

FER  de  fourchette,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  having 
at  each  end  a  forked  iron,  like  that  formerly  ufed  by 
foldiers  to  reft  their  mufkets  on.  It  differs  from  the 
crofs- fourche,  the  ends  of  which  turn  forked  ;  whereas 
this  has  that  fort  of  fork  fixed  upon  the  fquare  end. 
See  Heraldry. 

Fer  de  Moulin ,  Milrinde ,  Inke  de  Moulin ,  in  heraldry, 
is  a  bearing  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  iron-ink,  or  ink 
,of  a  mill,  which  fuftains  the  moving  mill-flone. 

FERDINAND  V.  king  of  Spain,  called  the  Ca¬ 
tholic,  which  title  was  continued  to  his  fucceffors.  He 
married  Ifabella  of  Caftile,  by  which  that  kingdom 
was  united  to  the  Spanifh  crown.  This  illuftrious 
couple  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  glory  and 
power  of  Spain.  The  conqueft  of  Granada,  and  the 
difeoveries  of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  make  this  reign 
a  celebrated  era  in  the  hiftory  of  Spain.  He  died  in 
1516,  aged  63.  See  (Hi/lory  of)  Spain. 

FERENTARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  auxi¬ 
liary  troops,  lightly  armed  ;  their  weapons  being  a 
fword,  bow,  arrows,  and  a  fling. 

FERENT1NUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Hernici  in  Latium,  which  the  Romans,  after  fubduing 
that  nation,  allowed  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws. 
Now  Feretino,  an  epifcopal  city  in  the  Campania  of 
Rome.  E.  Long.  14.  5.  N.  Lat.  41.  45. 

FERENTUM,  or  Forentum,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
town  of  Apulia  in  Italy.  Now  Forenza ,  in  the  Bafili- 
cata  of  Naples. 

FERETRIUS,  a  furname  of  Jupiter,  a  ferendo ,. 
becaufe  he  had  affilled  the  Romans  ;  or  a  feriendo ,  be- 
caufe  he  had  conquered  their  enemies  under  Romulus. 
He  had  a  temple  at  Rome  built  by  Romulus.  It  was 
there  that  the  fpoils  called  opima  were  always  carried. 

FERETRUM,  among  the  Romans,  the  bier  ufed 


in  carrying  out  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  diity 
was  performed  by  the  neareft  male  relations  of  the  de- 
cealed  :  thus,  fons  carried  out  their  parents,  brothers 
their  filters,  See . 

FERG,  or  Fergue,  (Francis  -Paul),  a  charming 
landfcape-painter,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1689,  and 
there  learned  the  firft  principles  of  his  art.  He  fuc- 
ceffively  pradtifed  under  Hans  Graf,  Orient,  and  Thi¬ 
ele.  This  laft,  who  was  painter  to  the  court  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  invited  him  to  Drefden  to  infert  fmall  figures  in 
his  landfcapes.  Ferg  thence  went  into  Lower  Saxo¬ 
ny,  and  painted  for  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  and  for 
the  Gallery  of  Sulzdahl.  From  Germany  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  might  have  lived  in  the  higheft 
efteem  and  affluence,  if,  by  an  indifereet  marriage,  he 
had  not  been  fo  effectually  depreffed,  that  he  was  ever 
after  involved  in  difficulties.  The  neceffities  which  arofe 
from  his  domtftic  troubles,  compelled  him  to  diminifh 
the  prices  of  his  paintings,  in  order  to  procure  an  imme¬ 
diate  fupport  ;  and  as  thofe  neceffities  inereafed,  his 
pictures  were  (till  more  funk  in  their  price,  though  not 
in  their  intrinlic  value.  By  a  feries  of  misfortunes  he 
was  over- inn  with  debts  ;  and  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of 
his  creditors,  he  was  couftrained  to  feciete  himfelf  in 
different  parts  of  London.  He  died  fuddenly  in  the 
ftreet  one  night  as  he  was  returning  from  fome  friends 
about  the  year  1738,  having  not  attained  his  50th 
year ;  and  left  four  chil  iren.  This  plealing  artift, 
Mr  Walpole  obferves,  had  formed  a  manner  of  his 
own  from  various  Flemiffi  painters,  though  refembling 
Poelemburg  moft  in  the  enamelled  foftnefs  and  mellow- 
neis  of  his  colouring  :  but  his  figures  are  greatly  Su¬ 
perior  ;  every  part  of  them  is^-  Efficiently  finifhed, 
every  aCfion  expreffive.  He  painted  fmall  landfcapes, 
fairs,  and  rural  meetings,  with  the  moft  agreeable 
truth  ;  his  horfes  and  cattle  are  not  inferior  to  Wou- 
vermans  ;  and  his  buildings  and  diftanees  feem  to  owe. 
their  refpeClive  foftnefs  to  the  intervening  air,  not  to 
the  pencil.  More  faithful  to  nature  than  Denner,  he 
knew  how  to  omit  exaCInefs,  when  the  refult  of  the. 
whole  demands  a  lefs  precifion  in  parts.  The  greateft 
part  of  his  works  are  in  London  and  Germany  ;  and 
they  now  bear  fuch  a  price  as  is  the  moft  indubitable, 
evidence  of  their  real  merit.  He  alfo  etched  well  with 
aquafortis  ;  and  his  prints  of  that  kind  are  efteemed  by- 
the  curious. 

FERGUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Scotland. 
See  ( H'lflory  of)  Scotland. 

FERGUSON  (James),  an  eminent  experimental 
philofopher  and  mechanic,  was  born  in  Scotland,  of 
very  poor  parents.  At  the  earlieft  age  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius  began  to  exert  itfelf.  He  fir  ft  learned  to. 
read,  by  overbearing  his  father  teach  his  elder  brother:.- 
and  he  had  made  this  acquisition  before  any  one  fu- 
fpeCIed  it.  He  foon  dilcovered  a  peculiar  tafte  for 
mechanics,  which  firft  arofe  on  feeing  his  father  ufe  a 
lever.  He  purfued  this  ftudy  a  confiderable  length, 
even  whilft  very  young  ;  and  made  a  watch  in  wood¬ 
work,  from  having  once  feen  one.  As  he  had  no  in- 
ftruCtor,  nor  any  help  from  books,  every  tiling  he 
learned  had  all  the  merit  of  an  original  difeovtiy  ;  and. 
fuch,  with  infinite  joy,  he  believed  it  to  be.  As  foon 
as  his  age  would  permit,  he  went  to  fervice ;  in  which' 
he  met  with  hardfhips,  which  rendered  his  conftitution 
feeble  through  life.  Whilft  he  was  fervant  to  a  farmer, 
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1/ (v'^ole  goodnefs  he  acknowledges  in  the  mode  it  and 
,  cu^‘  humble  account  of  himfelf  which  he  prefixed  to  his  lail 
publication),  he  frequently  contemplated  the  liars ; 
and  began  the  fludy  of  agronomy,  by  laying  down, 
man  his  own  obfervations  only,  a  celeftial  globe.  His 
kind  mailer,  obferving  thefe  marks  of  his  ingenuity, 
procured  him  the  countenance  and  affidance  of  his  fu- 
periors.  By  their  help  and  inllrudlious,  he  went  on 
gaining  farther  knowledge,  and  was  fent  to  Edin¬ 
burgh.  There  he  began  to  take  portraits  ;  an  em¬ 
ployment  by  which  he  fupported  himfelf  and  family 
for  feveral  years,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  whillt 
he  was  purfuing  more  fcrious  ftudies.  In  London  he 
firft  publifhed  fome  curious  ailronomical  tables  and  cal¬ 
culations  ;  and  afterwards  gave  public  ledlures  in  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy,  which  lie  repeated  (by  fub- 
fcription)  in  mod  of  the  principal  towns  in  England, 
with  tjie  bight  A  marks  of  general  approbation.  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  without 
paying  for  admifilon  (an  honour  fcarcely  ever  conferred 
on  a  native)  ;  and  had  a  penfion  of  50  I.  per  arm.  gi¬ 
ven  him,  unfolieited,  by  our  gracious  king,  at  his  ac- 
ceflion,  who  had  heard  ledtures  from  him,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  fent  for  and  converfed  with  him  on  curious  topics. 
He  alfo  received  feveral  prefents  from  his  majelly,  the 
patron  of  real  merit.  To  what  a  degree  of  confidera- 
tion  Mr  Fergufon  mounted  by  the  ftrength  of  his  na¬ 
tural  genius,  almoft  every  one  knows.  He  was  uni- 
verfally  confidered  as  at  the  head  of  adronomy  and  me¬ 
chanics  in  this  nation  of  philofophers.  And  he  might 
juftly  be  fly  led  felf-taught,  or  rather  heaven  taught  ; 
for  in  his  whole  life  he  had  not  above  half  a  year’s  in- 
ftrudtion  at  fchool.  He  was  a  man  of  the  cleared 
judgment,  and  the  mod  unwearied  application  to  ftu- 
dy  ;  benevolent,  meek,  and  innocent  in  his  manners 
as  a  child  :  humble,  courteous,  and  communicative  ; 
in  dead  of  pedantry,  philofophy  feemed  to  produce  in 
him  only  diffidence  and  urbanity, — a  love  for  mankind 
and  for  his  Maker.  His  whole  life  was  an  example  of 
refignation  and  Chiidian  piety.  He  might  be  faid  to 
be  an  enthufiad  in  his  love  of  God,  if  religion,  found¬ 
ed  on  fuch  fubdantial  and  enlightened  grounds  as  his 
was,  could  be  dyled  enthufiafm.  He  died  in  1776. 

FERIiE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  holidays,  or  days 
upon  which  they  abdained  from  work.  Proclamation 
was  generally  made  by  the  herald,  by  command  of  the 
Rex  Sacrorum ,  or  Flamines,  that  all  ffiould  abdain  from 
buflnefs  ;  and  whoever  tranfgrefled  the  order  was  fe- 
verely  fined. — The  ferias  were  of  two  kinds,  public 
and  private. 

The  public  Ferise  were  fourfold.  1.  Stativa,  which 
were  kept  as  public  feads  by  the  whole  city  upon  cer¬ 
tain  immoveable  days  appointed  in  their  kalendar  ; — 
fuch  were  the  Compitalui ,  Car  merit  alia,  Lup  ere  alia,  &c. 
2.  Feria  Concepiiva ,  which  were  moveable  feafls,  the 
days  for  the  celebration  of  which  were  fixed  by  the 
magidrates  or  prielts  ;  of  this  fort  were  the  Feria  La¬ 
tina,  Paganalia ,  Com  pit  alia.  See.  which  happened  every 
year,  but  the  days  for  keeping  them  were  left  to  the 
diferetion  of  the  magidrates  or  prieds.  3.  Ferine  Impe¬ 
rative,  which  were  fixed  and  indituted  by  the  mere 
command  of  con  fills,  praetors,  dictators,  upon  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  fome  victory  or  other  fortunate  event.  4.  Nun - 
dine.  See  the  articles  Nundin^e,  Agon  alia,  Car- 
MEKTALIA,  &C. 


1  he  private  Ferise  were  h  olidays  obferved  by  par-  Fen* 
ticular  perfons  or  families  on  feveral  accounts,  as  birth-  p  jl 
days,  funerals,  &c.  The  ferire  belonged  to,  and  were  i.augh.* 
one  divifion  of,  the  dies  fejli .  See  Festi.  ■-  — 

Frrue  Latina,  a  feftival  at  which  a  white  bull  was 
facrificed,  and  the  Latin  and  Roman  towns  provided 
each  a  fet  quantity  of  meat,  wine,  and  fruits;  and  du¬ 
ring  the  celebration,  the  Romans  and  Latins  fvvore 
eternal  friendfhip  to  each  other,  taking  home  a  piece 
of  the  vidtim  to  every  town.  The  fedival  was  inflitu- 
ted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  when  he  overcame  the 
Tufcans  and  made  a  league  with  the  Latins,  propo¬ 
sing  to  build  a  common  temple  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  at 
which  both  nations  might  meet  and  offer  facrifices  for 
their  common  fafety.  At  lird  the  folemnity  laded  but 
one  day,  but  it  was  at  different  times  extended  to  ten. 

It  was  held  on  the  Alban  mount,  and  celebrated  with 
chariot  races  at  the  capitol,  where  the  vidlor  was  treat¬ 
ed  with  a  large  draught  of  wormwood  drink. 

FERIA,  in  the  Romifli  breviary,  is  applied  to  the 
feveral  days  of  the  week  ;  thus  Monday  is  the  ferta  fe - 
cunda ,  Tuefday  the  ferta  terlia  ;  though  thefe  days  are 
not  working  days,  but  holidays.  The  occafion  of  this 
was,  that  the  firft  Chridians  were  ufed  to  keep  the 
eader-week  holy,  calling  Sunday  the  prima feria,  Sc c. 
whence  the  term  feria  was  given  to  the  days  of  every 
wreek.  But  befides  thefe,  they  have  extraordinary  fe- 
rias,  viz.  the  three  lad  days  of  paffion-week,  the  two 
following  eader-day,  and  the  fecond  feriee  of  rogation. 

FERIANA,  the  ancient  city  of  Thala  in  Africa, 
taken  and  deftroyed  by  Metellus  in  the  war  with  Ju- 
gurtha.  It  wras  vifited  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his  late  travels 
through  Africa,  who  expe&ed  to  have  found  many 
magnificent  ruins  in  the  place,  but  was  difappointed. 

The  only  remarkable  objects  he  met  with  were  the  baths, 
which  are  exceffively  warm.  Thefe  are  without  the 
town,  and  flow  from  a  fountain  named  El  TarmicL 
NotwithAanding  the  exceffive  heat  of  its  water,  the 
fountain  is  not  dedituce  of  fifhes.  They  are  of  the 
fliape  of  a  gudgeon,  above  four  inches  in  length;  and 
he  luppofed  that  there  might  have  been  about  five  or 
fix  dozen  of  them  in  the  pool.  On  trying  the  water 
with  a  thermometer,  lie  found  the  heat  fo  great,  that 
he  was  furprifed  the  fifh  were  not  boiled  in  it.  That 
fifh  fliould  exifl  in  this  degree  of  heat,  is  very  furpri- 
fing  ;  but  it  feems  no  lefs  wonderful  that  Mr  Bruce, 
while  handing  naked  in  fuch  water,  fhould  leifurely 
make  obfervations  on  its  heat,  without  fufpedting  that 
he  himfelf  would  be  boiled  by  continuing  there.  We 
have  to  regret  that  the  accidental  wetting  of  the  leaf 
on  which  he  wrote  down  his  remarks  has  deprived  the 
public  of  the  knowledge  of  the  precife  degree  to  which 
the  thermometer  is  railed  by  this  water.  The  filh  are 
faid  to  go  down  the  ftream  to  fome  didance  during 
the  day,  and  to  return  to  the  fpring  or  warmed  part  at 
night. 

FERMANAUGH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Ulder  ;  bounded  by  Cavan  ori  the  fouth, 

Tir-Oen  on  the  north  and  north-eall,  by  Tyrconnel  on 
the  north-wed,  Leitrim  on  the  fouth-wett,  and  Mona¬ 
ghan  on  the  wed.  It  is  38  miles  long  and  24  broad. 

A  great  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  bogs ;  and  the 
great  lake  called  Lough-Earne,  which  is  near  20  miles 
in  length,  and  in  fome  places  14  in  breadth,  diverfified 
with  upwards  of  300  illands,  mod  of  them  well  wood- 
3  ed, 
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bream,  roach,  eels,  trout,  and  falmon.  'The  water  of 
the  lake  in  fome  places  is  faid  to  have  a  particular  foft- 
nefs  and  fliminefs,  that  bleaches  linen  much  fooner 
than  could  be  done  by  other  water.  The  lake  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower,  between  which  it 
contracts  itfelf  for  five  or  fix  miles  to  the  breadth  of 
an  ordinary  river.  In  one  part  of  the  county  are  marble 
rocks  50  or  60  feet  high.  This  county  fends  four  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  (hire,  and  two  for 
Iunilkillen  the  capital.  Fermanaugh  gives  the  title  of 
vifeount  to  earl  Verney. 

bERMENT,  any  body  which  being  applied  to 
another,  produces  fermentation. 

Ferments  are  either  matters  already  in  the  a&  offer- 
mentation,  or  that  foon  run  into  this  a <ft.  Of  the  firlt 
kind  are  the  flowers  of  wine,  yeaft,  fermenting  beer, 
or  fermenting  wine,  &c.  and  of  the  fecond  are  the  new 
expreffed  vegetable  juices  of  fummer  fruit. 

Among  diftillers,  ferments  are  all  thofe  bodies 
which,  when  added  to  the  liquor,  only  correct  fome 
fault  therein,  and,  by  removing  fome  obftacle  to  fer¬ 
mentation,  forward  it  by  fecondary  means  :  as  alfo 
fuch  as,  being  added  in  time  of  fermentation,  make 
the  liquor  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  fpirit,  and  give 
it  a  finer  flavour. 

FERMENTATION,  may  be  defined  a  fenfible 
internal  motion  of  the  conftituent  particles  of  a  moifl, 
fluid,  mixed  or  compound  bodyf;  by  the  continuance 
of  which  motion,  thefe  particles  are  gradually  removed 
from  their  former  fituation  or  combination,  and  a- 
gain,  after  fome  vifible  reparation  is  made,  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  a  different  order  and  arrangement,  fo  that  a 
new  compound  is  formed,  having  qualities  very  fenfibly 
different  from  thofe  of  the  original  fluid. 

Fermentation,  properly  fo  called,  is  confined  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  ;  for  the  effervefcenccs 
between  acids  and  alkalies,  however  much  they  may 
refemble  the  fermentation  of  vinous  liquors,  are  never- 
thelefs  exceedingly  different.  It  is  divided  into  three 
kinds  ;  or  rather,  there  are  three  different  flages  of  it, 
viz.  the  vinous,  the  acetous,  and  the  putrefa&ive.  Of 
the  firlt,  vegetables  alone  are  fufceptible  ;  the  flelh  of 
young  animals  is  in  fome  flight  degree  fufceptible  of 
the  feeond  (a)  ;  but  animal  fnbllances  are  particularly 
fufceptible  of  the  third,  which  vegetables  do  not  fo 
eafily  fall  into  without  previoufly  undergoing  the  firft 
and  fecond.  The  produce  of  the  firft  ft  age  is  wine,  or 
fome  other  vinous  liquor;  of  the  fecond,  vinegar;  and 
f  the  third,  volatile  alkali.  See  Brewing,  Vine- 
r,  &c. 

Fermentation  is  one  of  the  moft  obfeure  proceffcs 
in  nature,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  folve 
it  with  any  degree  of  probability.  All  that  we 
know  with  regard  to  it  is,  that  the  liquor,  however 
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clear  and  tranfparent  at  firft,  no  fooner  begins  to  fer-  Ferment* 
rnent,  than  it  becomes  turbid,  depofits  a  fediment,  t^on> 
emits  a  great  quantity  pf  fixed  air,  and  throws  up  a  - - - 


or 

GAR, 


tcum  to  the  top,  acquiring  at  the  fame  time  fome  de-  pfl  2 
gree  of  heat.  The  heat  of  the  vinous  ftage,  however,  0f  h”omena 
is  but  moderate,  feldom  or  never  exceeding  that  of  the 
human  body.  The  heat  of  the  acetous  is  confiderably 
greater  ;  and  that  of  the  putrefadive  is  the  greatefl  of 
all,  infomuch  that  putrefying  fubftances,  when  heaped 
together  in  great  quantities,  will  femetimes  break  forth 
into  adual  flame.  ^ 

From  thefe  phenomena,  fermentation  would  feem  Attempt 
to  be  a  procefs  ultimately  tending  to  the  entire  dif-  t0  exP’ai* 
dilution  of  the  fermenting  fubftance,  and  depending 
upon  the  aftion  of  the  internal  heat,  etherial  fluid,  or 
whatever  elfe  we  pleafe  to  call  it,  which  pervades,  and 
makes  an  eflential  ingredient  in,  the  compofition  of  all 
bodies.  From  fuch  experiments  as  have  been  made  up¬ 
on  this  fubjed,  it  appears,  that  whether  fixed  air  is  the 
bond  of  counedion  between  the  particles  of  terrellrial 
bodies  or  not,  yet  the  emifiion  of  it  from  any  fubftance 
is  alwtiys  attended  with  a  diflblution  of  that  fubftance. 

We  cannot,  however,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  fay  that  the 
emifiion  of  the  fixed  air  is  the  caufe  of  the  fermenta¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  fad  otherwife.  Fixed  air  hath  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  fly  off  from  terrellrial  fubftances  with  which 
it  is  united  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  very  readily  leave 
the  atmofphere  after  it  ihath  been  united  with  it,  to 
join  itfelf  to  fuch  terrellrial  fubftances  as  are  capable  of 
abforbing  it.  The  emifiion  of  it,  therefore,  mull  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  adion  of  fome  other  fluid  ;  moft  pro¬ 
bably  the  fire  or  heat,  which  is  difperfed  thro’  all  fub¬ 
ftances  in  a  latent  ftate,  and  in  the  prefent  cafe  be¬ 
gins  fenfibly  to  manifeft  itfelf.  But  from  what  caufe 
the  heat  originally  begins  to  operate  in  this  manner, 
ieems  to  be  entirely  unknown  and  inexplicable,  except 
that  it  appears  fome  how  or  other  to  depend  on  the  air ; 
for,  if  that  is  totally  excluded,  fermentation  will  not 
go  on. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchefter  Society,  Mr  Hen-  Mr  Hen¬ 
ry  gives  an  account  of  fome  experiments,  in  which  he  I7’s  eispe* 
produced  fermentation  not  only  in  bread  and  wort,  but  Zdudm? 
in  liquors  which  we  fhould  think  quite  incapable  of  it,  ferment^ 
viz.  punch  and  whey.  Having  previoufly  lufpeded,  £‘on  by  im- 
from  fome  obfervations  and  experiments,  that  yeaft  l,reSnati"£ 
was  only  a  quantity  of  fixed  air  involved  and  detained  wfthfixS 
among  the  mucilaginous  parts  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  air. 
he  attempted  to  prepare  it  in  the  following  manner. 

Having  boiled  wheat-flour  and  water  to  the  confiftence 
of  a  thin  jelly,  he  put  this  vifeous  fluid  into  the  middle 
part  of  Hr  N ooth ’s  machine  for  impregnating  water 
with  fixed  air.  The  ga3  was  abforbed  in  confiderable 
quantity;  and  next  day  the  matter  was  in  a  ftate  offer- 
mentation.  The  third  day  it  had  acquired  fo  much  of  the 
appearance  of  yeaft,  that  an  experiment  was  made  on 
fome  palte  for  bread ;  and  after  five  or  fix  hours  baking, 

it 


...  (A)  Under  the  article  China,  n°  1 14.  a  faft  is  mentioned  which  feems  to  flow  that  animal  fubftances  are 
likewife  capable  of  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  viz.  that  the  Chinefe  make  ufe  of  a  certain  liquor  called  /  k 
■wine,  and  likewife  that  they  ufe  a  kind  of  fpirit  diddled  from  Jheep's  jlejh.  This  is  related  on  the  credit  of  If 
Grofier  :  but  as  he  does  not  mention  the  particulars  of  the  procefs,  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  that  the  A  n 
of  thefe  animals  has  been  mixed  with  rice,  or  fome  other  ingredients  naturally  capable  of  producing  a  ‘  * 

liquor  ;  fo  that,  inftead  of  contributing  any  thing  to  the  fermentation  in  queftion,  they  may  in  realitv 
tnmental,  and  furnilh  only  that  ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell  complained  of  in  the  liquid  * 
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former. ht-  It  was  found  to  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  tolerably 
tion-  well.  Another  experiment  was  made  with  wort  ;  but 
/'~™  here  the  artificial  yeall  was  not  made  ufe  of.  Inftcad 
of  this,  part  of  the  wort  itfelf  was  put  into  Nooth’s 
machine,  and  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  of  which  it 
imbibed  a  large  quantity.  On  being  poured  into  the 
remainder  of  the  liquor,  a  brifk  fermentation  came  on 
in  24  hours,  <c  a  ftrong  head  of  yeall  began  to  colled, 
on  its  furface,  and  on  the  third  day  it  feemed  fit  for 
tunning.”  In  profecuting  the  experiment,  good  bread 
was  made  with  the  yeall  taken  off  from  the  furface  ; 
and  beer  was  produced  by  keeping  the  fermented  li¬ 
quor,  and  good  ardent  fpirit  produced  by  diddling  it. 
In  another  experiment,  in  which  a  fourth  part  of  the 
wort  was  impregnated  but  not  fatnrated  with  fixed  air, 
the  fermentation  did  not  commence  fo  foon,  though  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  alfo  have  taken  place  at  laft 
without  any  farther  addition.  The  experiment  com¬ 
menced  about  midnight ;  but  in  the  morning  there 
were  110  figns  of  fermentation.  At  five  in  the  after¬ 
noon  there  was  only  a  flight  mantling  on  the  furface. 
A  bottle  with  a  perforated  Hopper  and  valve  contain¬ 
ing  an  effervefeing  mixture  of  chalk  and  vitriolic  acid 
was  then  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ;  the  dif- 
.charge  of  air  from  this  mixture  was  going  on  rapidly 
at  nine  o’clock  ;  while  the  liquor  at  the  fame  time 
Itemed  to  be  in  a  Hate  of  eflervefcence.  At  1 1  o’clock 
.the  bottle  was  withdrawn,  as  the  fermentation  was 
commenced  beyond  a  doubt,  the  liquor  having  a  pret¬ 
ty  llrong  head  of  yeall  upon  it.  Next  day  the  fermen¬ 
tation  feemed  to  be  on  the  decline,  but  was  recovered 
by  a  fecond  immerfion  of  the  mixture.  When  the  vi¬ 
nous  fermentation  was  finiflied,  the  liquor,  by  being 
kept  too  long,  was  found  converted  into  vinegar;  fo 
that  in  the  courfe  of  thefc  experiments,  ale,  bread, 
yeall,  ardeut  fpirit,  and  vinegar,  had  all  been  produced. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  would  feem  natural  to 
fuppofe  that  fixed  air  was  the  caufe  of  fermentation, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  already  laid  down.  But  in 
fad  there  is  not'  any  contradidion  here  to  the  pofition 
juft  mentioned  ;  for  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  liquor  on  Mr  Henry’s  experiments  was  too 
great  for  it  to  contain.  Some  part  of  the  latent  heat 
by  which  the  elafticity  of  that  fluid  is  produced  may 
likewife  have  been  abforbed,  and  difpofed  the  liquor  to 
run  into  the  fermenting  Hate  fooner  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  done.  Or,  perhaps,  when  any  fluid  fub- 
flance  of  the  aqueous  kind  contains  an  extraordinary- 
proportion  of  fixed  air,  it  may  be  thus  inclined  to  run 
into  the  fermentative  procefs,  by  iqme  difpofition  of  the 
air  itfelf  to  reaffume  its  elaftic  ftatd  This  feems  pro¬ 
bable  from  Mr  Henry’s  experiments  with  Pyrmont  wa¬ 
ter.  Having  made  fome  punch  with  an  artificial  w7a- 
ter  of  this  kind,  he  put  a  pint  of  it  into  a  quart  bottle 
and  Hopped  it  with  a  cork.  On  opening  it  three  or 
four  days  after,  he  found  that  it  creamed  and  mantled 
like  the  brilkell  bottled  cyder  ;  fo  that  it  was  taken 
for  fome  delicious  liquor  hitherto  unknown.  This 
length  of  time  he  found  wras  neceffary  to  give  the  brifk - 
nets  juft  mentioned  to  the  fluid  ;  for  artificial  Pyrmont 
water  itfelf  affumes  a  brifk  and  fparkling  appearance 
after  being  kept  three  or  four  days,  though  it  has  it 
jiot  at  fir  ft,  unlefs  a  very  great  quantity  of  air  be  for¬ 
ced  into  it  at  its  preparation.  In  like  manner  a  quan- 
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tity  of  whey,  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  was  changed  Ferments 
into  a  brifle  and  fparkling  vinous  liquor  by  keeping  for  tion. 
fome  time  in  a  bottle  loofely  corked. 

On  certain  fubftances,  however,  both  fluid  and  folid, 
fixed  air  hath  a  different  effed.  Thus,  when  mixed 
with  alkaline  falts,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  fluid  or 
folid,  it  firft  neutralifes,  and  then  renders  them  acid, 
without  the  leall  tendency  to  fermentation,  unlefs  au 
acid  be  added.  Then  indeed  a  great  effervefcence  will 
enfue;  but  this,  as  we  have  already  faid,  is  not  a  true 
fermentation.  On  calcareous  earths  its  effed  is  fome- 
wdiat  Angular  :  for  thefe  earths,  when  pure,  are  foluble 
in  water;  when  joined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  fixed 
air,  they  become  infoluble;  and  with  an  over-proportion 
they  become  foluble  again ;  but  none  of  them  fhow  any 
difpofition  to  fermentation,  though  kept  ever  fo  long 
in  either  ftate.  As  water  therefore  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  latent  heat  w  hich  it  readily  parts  with,  the 
probability  ftill  is,  that  a  difpofition  to  unite  with  the 
folid  part  of  fixed  air  exifts  in  that  element,  rather  than 
to  remain  combined  with  the  water.  It  is  likewife 
well  known  that  all  fermentable  fubftances,  fucli  as  the 
juices  of  ripe  fruits,  fugar,  Sec.  contain  much  fixed  air, 
and  therefore  fall  fpontaneoufly  into  fermentation  wdien 
kept  in  a  gentle  warmth.  This  lafl  circumftance  fup- 
plies  a  quantity  of  fenfible  heat,  or  elementary  fire  ac¬ 
ting  in  its  expanfive  form,  which  the  water  more  readi¬ 
ly  parts  with  than  that  which  ads  upon  its  own  par¬ 
ticles  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  keep  them  eafily  moveable 
upon  one  another,  and  thus  occafion  its  fluidity.  Other 
fubftances  contain  lefs  fixed  air,  as  infufion  of  malt,  po¬ 
tatoes,  turnips,  See.  whence  it  is  neceffary  to  add  an 
extraordinary  quantity  to  them,  either  invdoped  in  mu¬ 
cilaginous  matter  which  is  analogous  to  yeail,  or  pure 
as  was  done  by  Mr  Henry. 

Thus  we  may  fuppofe  fermentation  to  confift  in  the 
adion  of  elementary  fire  expanding  the  fixed  air  natu¬ 
rally  contained  in  the  fluid,  or  artificially  introduced 
into  it;  in  confequence  of  which  certain  changes  are 
produced  in  the  nature  of  the  fluid  itfelf ;  and  it  be¬ 
comes  a  vinous,  acetous,  or  putrid  liquor,  according  to  ^ 
the  degree  of  adion  which  takes  place.  This  feems  to  £>P  Pemng* 
coincide  with  the  opinion  of  Dr  Penington  of  Philadel- ton’s  opi- 
phia,  who,  in  his  inaugural  differtation  on  this  fubjed,™013* 
makes  a  change  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  fub- 
flance  the  only  criterion  of  fermentation.  Hence  he 
denies  that  any  true  fermentation  exifts  in  the  raifing 
of  bread,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed  ;  and  indeed  his  ar-  7 
guments  on  this  fubjed  feem  decifive.  To  afeertain  His  expe- 
this,  he  put  into  a  retort  fome  dough  which  had  been  riments  on 
railed  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  and,  on  applying 
a  gentle  heat,  fome  aqueous  liquid  came  over,  wliich  did  bread, 
not  fhow  the  leaft  veftige  of  vinous  fpirit,  though  the 
remainder  of  the  fame  dough  afforded  a  good  and  well 
fermented  bread.  On  adding  a  little  water  to  the  dough 
which  remained  in  the  retort,  and  letting  the  mixture 
Hand  in  a  gentle  warmth  for  nine  hours,  110  fign  offer- 
mentation  appeared  ;  but  in  16  hours  the  procefs  leem- 
ed  to  have  been  going  on  for  fome  time  ;  and  on  diftil- 
lation  yielded  a  fmall  quantity  of  vinous  fpirit.  Hence 
it  appears  that  flour  requires  more  than  nine  hours  be¬ 
fore  it  ferments  ;  but  as  bread  frequently  rifes  in  one 
hour,  the  proceffes  muft  fome  how  or  other  be  effen- 
tially  different.  “  From  a  variety  of  fads  (fays  our  au- 
2  thor), 
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•  tW)  I  atn  induced  to  give  the  following  explanation 
of  the  procefs  (making  of  bread).  Yeaft  is  a  fluid 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid  ; 
and  the  proportion  ,s  greater  as  the  fluid  is  colder.  As 
foon  as  the  yeaft  is  mixed  with  the  dough,  heat  is  ap- 
plied  ;  this  extricates  the  air  in  an  elaftic  date  ;  and  as 
it  is  now  diffufed  through  every  particle  of  dough,  every 
particle  muft  be  raifed  ;  the  vifeidity  of  the  mafs  re¬ 
tains  it :  it  is  now  baked,  and  a  Hill  greater  quantity 
of  air  is  extricated  by  the  increafed  heat ;  and  as  the 
crutt  forms,  the  air  is  prevented  from  efcapimr  ;  the 
wa.te!’  'sd'ffipated  :  the  loaf  is  rendered  fomewhat  dry 
and  iohd  ;  and  between  every  particle  of  bread  we  find 
a  particle  of  air,  as  appears  from  the  fpongy  appear- 

aR,Ce,of,  the.  b[ea,d>  owing  to  the  apparent  vacancies 
which  the  air  had  made  by  infinuating  itfelf  into  it.” 
i  ms  explanation  he  finds  alfo  confirmed  by  what  is 
called  the  jailing  of  bread  after  it  has  once  been  raifed- 
and  which  takes  place  fo  rapidly,  that  we  cannot  fup-’ 
pole  the  procefe  of  fermentation  to  have  been  finifhed 
in  the  time:  nay,  bread  will  fall  before  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  from  his  experiment  to  fay  that  the  fermentation 
is  well  begun  ;  for  this,  as  we  have  feen,  required  be- 
tween  9  and  16  hours. 

That  bread  is  raifed,  not  by  a  proper  fermentation, 
but  by  a  mere  effervefcence  or  efcape  of  fixed  air,  is 
likewife  evident  from  fcveial  fafts  mentioned  by  Dr  Pe¬ 
nington.  In  Philadelphia,  the  bakers  find  fome  diffi- 
cutty  in  getting  good  yeaft  in  the  fummer-time,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  which  very  foon 
turns  it  four  In  this  cafe,  they  diffolve  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  potaih  in  water,  and  mix  it  with  their  yeaft  • 
w  icn  the  effervefcence  produced  between  the  acid  and’ 
“kaji  produces  fuch  a  difeharge  of  fixed  air,  as  raifes 
the  bread  in  left  than  ten  minutes.  He  informs  us  al- 
fo,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Rufti  late  profefi'or  in  the 
college  of  Philadelphia,  that  “  near  Saratoga  there 
are  two  mineral  fprings,  the  waters  of  which  have  all 
the  properties  of  the  famous  Pyrmont  water,  being 
highly  impregnated  with  fixed  air.  When  this  water 
is  mixed  with  flour  into  dough,  it  is  fufficient,  with- 
out  yeaft,. to  make  a  very  light  and  palatable  bread.” 

A  third  fad  is  ftill  more  decifive.  “  I  procured  (fays 
t he  Dodor)  fome  nice  cryftals  of  the  fait  formed  by 
the  loffile  alkali  and  fixed  air,  and  diffolved  them  in 
vvater  fufficient  to  make  a  final]  loaf  of  bread.  To 
this  I  adeleda  little  of  the  marine  -acid,  commonly 
called  fpint  of  fea-falt ;  fixed  air  was  generated,  but 
was  abforbed  by  the  cold-water;  it  was  then  mixed 
with  flour,  fet  in  a  warm  place  to  rife,  and  fliortly  af¬ 
ter  baked  ;  and  I  had  the  exquifite  pleafure  to  obtain 
a  tolerably  light  loaf  of  bread,  fuch  as  any  one  would 
have  fuppofed  to  have  been  fermented,”  which  was 
lemoned  by  the  fea-falt,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
foffile  akali  and  fpirit  of  fea-falt ;  whilft  the  fixed 
an  of  the  fcffile  alkali  was  difengaged,  in  order  to 
raile  it*” 

Fo  thefe  inftances  mentioned  by  our  author  we  fhall 
add  two  others,  which  fliow  that  fixed  air  is  not  even 
necefiary  to  the  railing  of  bread  ;  and  of  confequencc 
we  cannot  fuppofe  that  fermentation,  which  produces 
a  gieat  quantity  of  it,  is  the  foundation  of  the  procefs. 
One  is,  that  eggs,  when  beaten  into  a  froth,  are  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  for  railing  bread  ;  but  more  efpe- 
cally  for  puddings,  & c.  in  which  they  perform  an 
\0ImVII.  Paul.  1 
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operation  hmilaf  to  that  of  railing  and  rendering  bread  Fcrmenta- 
light  and  fpongy.  This  is  done  by  the  rarefaction  of  tion 
the  particles  of  air  enveloped  among  the  glutinous  par- 
tides  of  the  egg :  and  hence  fnow,  on  acccount  of  its 
porous  and  fpongy  nature,  containing  a^great  quantity 
ol  air  enveloped  amongftits  particles,  will  do  the  fame 
thmg.  This  laft  particular  was  lately  publifhed  by 
Dr  Rotheram  of  Newcaftle.  J 

With  regard  to  the  other  experiments  of  Mr  Henry,  His  obfer- 
they  feem  to  Dr  Penington  not  to  be  altogether  con-  *ations  0I* 
clu five.  He  doubts  the  juftice  of  Mr  Henry’s  idea  Hen* 

“  that  cannot  be  brought  into  the  vinous  fer-menu?^ 
mentation  without  the  addition  of  a  ferment.”  When 
we  confider  the  analogy  betwixt  the  infufion  of  malt 
and  other  fermentable  liquids,  the  Docfor  fuppofes 
that  wort,  as  well  as  they,  might  fpontaneoufly  fall 
into  a  hate  of  fermentation.  He  fays  indeed,  that  lie 
has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  difprove  the  idea  by  expe¬ 
riment  :  but  Captain  Cook  has  already  made  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  the  event  has  decided  the  matter  in  the 
Dodor’s  favour*.  We  are  told  by  that  celebrated  *  See  the 
navigator,  that  the  mfpifiTated  wort  would  have  an-  article  Cook, 
iwered  the  purpofe  excellently,  provided  it  could  have  voLv*  P- 
been  kept  from  fermentation  in  its  infpiffated  hate  394‘  Col< 
i3ut  this  was  found  impoflible :  of  confequence  we 
mud  conclude,  that  wort,  as  w^eli  as  other  liquors,  will 
tall  into  a  hate  of  fermentation  fpontaneoufly,  though 
perhaps  not  fo  readily,  or  with  fuch  a  fmall  degree  "of 
heat,  as  other  fermentable  liquors.  Hence  we  are  not 
altogether  certain,  as  Dr  Penington  hints,  whether  the 
fermentation  in  Mr  Henry’s  experiments  might  not 
have  taken  place  without  it.  “  In  the  memoir  (Mr 
1  nry  s)  above  mentioned,  fays  the  Dodor,  the  au 
thor  teems  to  think,  that  fixed  air  is  the  true  eaufc  of 
fermentation  in  vinous  liquors  ;  and  he  tells  us  of  the 
excellent  tahe  afforded  to  punch  by  being  impreg¬ 
nated  with  it.  Fixed  air,  it  is  well  known,  improves 
the  tqjie  of  liquors ;  but  w^e  cannot  fufped  that  it  made 
the  punch  ferment  in  his  experiment:  but  he  tells  us 
that  he  made  an  artificial  yeaft  5  that  with  this  yeaft 
he  made  beer  (perhaps  he  might  have  made  it  with¬ 
out  it)  and  vinegar;  and  thut  he  fermented  bread  with 
it.  As  for.  its  fermenting  bread,  we  might  readily 
a  low  that  it  would  raife  bread,  upon  the  principles 
already  laid  down  :  and  when  he  tells  us  how  quick 
the  fermentation  takes  place  in  his  liquors  when  ex- 
pofed  to  ajgentlc  heat,  may  we  not  juftly  fuppofe,  that 
the  warmth  extricated  the  fixed  air  that  he  had  ar¬ 
tificially  combined  with  it,  that  from  this  pheno¬ 
menon  alone  he  had  fuppofed  fermentation  to  be  goinrr 
on  in  them  ?  Fixed  air  is  the  caufe  of  the  brifknefs6 
pungent  tafte,  and  fparkling  appearance,  of  vinous  li¬ 
quors  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  equal  circum¬ 
stances,  the  colder  they  are,  the  more1' air  they  con¬ 
tain.  It  is  alfo  a  curious  fad,  that  the  fixed  air  in 
liquors  mull  be  in  a  peculiar  ftate,  otherwife  they  do 
not  pofkfs  that  brifknefs  or  pungency  we  fpoke  of  • 
in  fad,  it  muft  be  on  the  point  of  affuming  its  elaftic 
form :  hence  liquors  are  not  fo  brifk  in  cold  as  in  warm 
weather ;  and  a  connoiffeur  in  porter,  for  inftance, 
will  tell  you,  that  a  bottle  fhall  open  very  brifkly  in  a 
warm  day ;  and  upon  the  coming  on  of  cold  weather, 
all  the  reft  fhall  be  flat  and  dead  ;  but  let  them  be 
corded  up  and  kept  in  a  warm  room  for  a  few  days, 
they  will  all  recover  their  former  brifknefs;  nay,  I 
^  e  have 
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Pcrmenta- have  feen  a  bottle  opened  in  a  cold  day,  that  has  been 
t  tlon‘  quite  vapid,  which  was  made  brifk  and  lively  by  cork- 
^  J  *  ing  it  up  tight  again,  and  fetting  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  in  a  bafon  of  water  a  little  more  than  milk 
Jt  warm.” 

His  theory  Our  author’s  theory  of  fermentation  is  to  the  fol- 
of  fertnen-  lowing  purpofe.  I.  The  heat  occurring  in  the  rnix- 
tation.  ture,  he  explains  oil  Dr  Black’s  principle  of  latent 

heat.  2.  In  the  fermenting  procefs,  he  fuppofes  the 
inflammable  part  of  the  mixture  to  have  a  tendency  to 
combine  with  pure  air,  and  thus  to  form  what  is  call¬ 
ed  fixed  air .  3.  The  pure  air  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  the  atmofphere,  while  inflammable  air  is  furnifhed 
by  the  fermenting  liquor.  4.  The  fixed  air  found  in 
fuch  plenty  above  the  liquid  while  in  a  ftatc  of  fermen¬ 
tation,  does  not  exifl  in  it  originally,  but  is  formed  by 
a  combination  of  the  two  ingredients  jufl  mentioned. 
5.  On  thefe  principles  the  heat  which  takes  place  in 
the  mixture  may  be  particularly  explained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  “  Suppofe  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
in  the  two  airs  before  combination  was  in  each  as  ten; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  that  quantity  in  a  latent  flate  effential  to  their  ex- 
iflence  as  matter  in  that  form  ;  when  they  unite,  they 
form  a  very  different  kind  of  air,  which  is  not  capable 
of  combining  with  fo  much  heat,  and  perhaps  quite 
foreign  to  its  exiftence  as  that  kind  of  matter ;  we 
will  fuppofe  then,  that  it  can  combine  with  but  a 
quantity  of  .that  heat  as  five ;  the  confequence  muft 
then  be,  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  redundant  heat,  as 
fifteen  ;  and  there  being  no  bodies  at  hand  undergoing 
any  changes  in  their  properties,  by  which  their  capa¬ 
cities  to  unite  with  heat  as  a  principle  are  increafed,  it 
becomes  mechanically  dijfufed  among  thofe  bodies  which 
are  neareft  to  it ;  it  gives  the  redundant  heat  to  the 
hand,”  &c. 

General  re-  We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  one  obvious  re¬ 
mark.  mark,  viz.  that  the  difpute  concerning  Mr  Henry’s 
method  of  inducing  fermentation,  may  be  eafily  de¬ 
cided  by  a  comparative  trial.  Let,  for  inftance,  two 
gallons  of  wort,  the  quantity  he  ufed  in  his  experi¬ 
ment,  be  put  into  a  certain  veffel  without  addition, 
and  kept  in  a  moderate  heat  for  a  certain  time ;  take 
other  two  gallons,  and  impregnate  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  it  with  fixed  air,  according  to  Mr  Henry’s  me¬ 
thod  :  put  the  whole  then  into  a  veffel  fimilar  to  the 
other,  and  fet  it  in  the  fame  place  ;  and  if  the  fermen¬ 
tation  begins  in  the  one  impregnated  with  fixed  air 
fooner  than  the  other,  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  fixed  air  was  the  caufe  of  its  doing  fo.  This 
experiment  is  eafily  made,  and  muft  be  of  confiderable 
importance  to  the  public :  for,  as  Mr  Henry  juftly 
obferves,  his  experiments  “  may  be  of  extenfive  uti¬ 
lity,  and  contribute  to  the  accommodation,  the  plea- 
fure,  and  the  health,  of  men  in  various  fituations,  who 
have  hitherto  been  precluded  in  a  great  meafure  from 
the  ufe  of  fermented  liquors ;  and  be  the  means  of 
furnifhing  important  articles  of  diet  and  of  medicine.” 
Even  as  matters  (land,  we  mufl  confider  this  end  as 
accomplifhed  ;  though,  if  the  mere  circumflance  of 
heat,  without  fixed  air,  would  bring  on  fermentation, 
it  would  undoubtedly  render  the  procefs  confide rably 
eafier,  by  faving  the  trouble  of  impregnating  the  liquor 
with  fixed  air.  With  regard  to  bread,  his  method 
feems  to  be  entirely  decifivc. 


tion. 
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The  bufinefs  of  fermentation  is  one  of  the  great  pre-  Fermenta- 
patations  to  the  diflillery.  What  we  ufually  call  vi¬ 
nous  fermentation  in  particular,  is  the  kind  in  which  ~ 
it  is  principally  concerned.  By  this  we  ufually  under¬ 
hand  that  phylicai  aCtion,  or  inteftine  commotion  of 
the  parts  of  a  vegetable  juice,  tinCture,  or  folution, 
which  render  them  fit  to  yield  an  inflammable  fpirit  ou 
diftillation. 

This  fermentation  in  the  hands  of  the  diftiller  differs 
from  the  common  one  that  is  ufed  in  the  making  of 
potable  vinous  liquors,  as  being  much  more  violent, 
tumultuary,  aCtive,  and  combinatory  than  that.  A 
large  quantity  of  yeaft,  or  other  ferment,  is  added  to 
the  dilliller’s  fermentation  ;  the  free  air  is  admitted, 
and  every  thing  is  contrived  to  quicken  the  operation, 
fo  that  it  is  fometimes  finifhed  in  two  or  three  days. 

This  great  difpatch,  however  neceflary  to  the  large 
dealer,  has  its  inconveniences  attending  it ;  for  the 
fpirit  is  by  this  means  always  fouler,  more  grofs,  and 
really  terreftrial,  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  liquor 
had  undergone  a  proper  fermentation  in  a  flower  man¬ 
ner.  It  alfo  fuffers  a  diminution  in  its  quantity,  from 
the  violent' and  tumultuary  admiflion,  conflict,  and  agi¬ 
tation  cf  the  free  air,  both  in  the  body  and  upon  the 
furface  of  the  liquor,  efpecially  if  the  liquor  be  not 
immediately  committed  to  the  dill  as  foon  as  the  fer¬ 
mentation  is  fairly  flacked  or  fully  ended.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  talk  to  render  the  bufinefs  of  fermentation  at 
once  perfeCl  and  advantageous.  To  ferment,  in  per¬ 
fection,  neceffarily  requires  length  of  time  and  care¬ 
ful  attendance,  and  clofe  veflels,  befide  feveral  other 
articles  of  nice  management,  which  cannot  be  expeCt- 
ed  to  be  received  and  praCtifed  in  the  large  way,  on 
account  of  the  trouble  and  expence,  unlefs  it  could  be 
proved  to  the  diftillers,  as  pollibly  it  fometime  may, 
that  the  quantity  of  fpirit  would  be  fo  much  greater 
from  the  fame  quantity  of  materials  managed  thus, 
than  by  the  common  way,  that  it  will  more  than  pay 
its  own  expence  :  to  which  may  be  added,  the  very 
well  known  advantage  of  the  fpirit  thus  procured  by 
perfe&  fermentation,  being  much  finer  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  common  way.  Till  this  (hall  be  made  out, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  try  how  much  of  the  more  per- 
fed  art  of  vinous  fermentation  is  profitably  practicable 
by  the  difliller  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of  things. 

The  improvements  to  be  made  in  this  affair  will  prin¬ 
cipally  regard,  1.  The  preparation  or  previous  difpo- 
pofition  of  the  fermentable  liquor.  2.  The  additions 
tending  to  the  general  orfome  particular  end.  3.  The 
admiflion  or  exclufion  of  the  air.'  4.  The  regulation 
of  the  external  heat  or  cold.  And,  5.  A  fuitable  de¬ 
gree  of  reft  at  laft.  When  proper  regard  is  had  to 
thefe  particulars,  the  liquor  will  have  its  due  courfe  of 
fermentation,  and  it  will  thence  become  fit  to  yield  a 
pure  and  copious  inflammable  fpirit  by  diftillation. 

The  tinCturc,  folution,  or  liquor,  intended  for  fermen¬ 
tation,  for  the  ftfll,  fhould  be  confiderably  thin  and 
aqueous.  That^fort  of  lichnefs  there  is  in  the  twelve- 
fhilling  fmall  beer,  is  the  utmoft  that  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  it.  This  property  not  only  fits  it  to  ferment 
readily,  but  alfo  to  yield  a  larger  quantity  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  pure  vinous  fpirit,  than  it  would  do  if  it 
were  more  rich  or  clammy  :  the  grofs,  foul,  vifeid, 
and  earthy  particles  of  fuch  glutinous  liquors,  being 
after  fermentation  apt  to  rife  up  with  the  boiling  heat 

which 
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Ferments-  winch  fund  neceflarily  be  employed  to  raifc  the  fplrit  • 

■  tlon’  0nd  th«  fp>r't  thus  of  courfe  comes  over  foul  and  fetid! 

“  There  is  alfo  another  advantage  attending  the  thinnefs 
Oi  this  liquor,  which  is,  that  it  will  fooner  become  fine 
by  (landing  before  fermentation  ;  whence  it  may  be 
commodioufiy  drawn  off  from  its  feces  or  bottom, 
which  muft  always,  in  cafe  of  corn,  malt,  or  any  other 
meally  fubftance,  be  kept  out  where  the  purity  of  the 
fpiiit  is  confulted.  A  certain  degree  of  warmth  feems 
neceffary  in  all  the  northern  climates,  to  all  forts  of 
artificial  liquors  intended  for  immediate  fermentation, 
especially  in  winter ;  but  the  natural  juices  of  veo-e- 
tables,  which  have  never  been  infpiflated,  as  that°of 
grapes  and  other  fruits  when  fully  ripened,  will  ufu- 
ally  ferment,  as  foon  as  they  are  expreffed,  without 
any  external  afiiftance.  But  as  a  certain  degree  of 
infpiflation  prevents  all  tendency  to  fermentation  in  all 
Vegetable  juices,  though  otherwife  ftrongly  difpofed  to 
ferment  j  fo  a  long  continuance,  or  an  increafe  of  the 
infpiffating  heat,  efpecially  if  it  ads  immediately  thro’ 
a  metalline  or  folid  body  upon  the  juice,  will  deftroy  its 
fermenting  property;  and  it  will  do  this  the  more  effec¬ 
tually, asthe  heat  employed  approaches  to  thatof  fcorch- 
mg,  or  the  degree  capable  of  giving  an  empyreuma. 

fAuer  the  fame  manner,  feveral  experiments  make  it 
appear  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  or  leall  increafe  of  which  proves  detrimental 
or  deftru&ive  to  fermentation,  as  there  is  another  which 
in  a  wonderful  manner  encourages  and  promotes  it. 
Thefe  two  degrees  of  heat  ought  to  be  carefully  noted 
and  fettled  by  the  thermometer,  or  other  certain  me¬ 
thods,  for  philofophical  and  chemical  ufes ;  but  for 
common,  or  all  economical  occafions,  they  may  be  li¬ 
mited  to  what  we  call  a  tepid  and  fervid  heat.  A  fer¬ 
vid  heat  is  the  bane  of  all  vinous  fermentation;  as  a 
tepid  one,  or  rather  imperceptible  warmth,  is  the  great 
promoter  of  them.  In  this  neutral  date,  therefore, 
with  proper  contrivances  to  preferve  and  continue  it, 
the  liquor  is  to  be  put  into  a  fuitable  veffel  for  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  at  which  time,  if  it  works  not  of  itfelf,  it  mull 
be  quickened  by  additions ;  and,  in  general,  by  fuch 
things  as  arc  commonly  called  ferments. 

The  juices  of  plants  are  (Irangely  altered  by  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  and  aie  fufceptible  of  many,  and  thofe  very  va¬ 
rious, .  changes  from  it.  And  it  is  not  only  ihe  juices 
of  fruits  that  are  thus  to  be  wrought  upon,  as  thofe  of 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  the  like,  in  the  common 
way;  but  there  is  an  artificial  change  to  be  made  in  the 
feeds  of  plants  by  what  is  called  malting.  And  it  is  not 
gram  alone  that  is  thus  to  be  wrought  upon,  but  any 
other  feed  whatever  may  be  made  to  yield  its  juices  and 
virtues  freely  to  water  by  this  procefs*  The  juices  of 
roo^s  alfo,  for  inilance  that  of  liquorice,  will  be  wrought 
upon  in  the  fame  manner;  and  the  juices  of  the  bodies 
ot  trees,  as  of  the  birch,  and  the  like.  If  in  the  month 
o*  March  a  hole  be  bored  into  the  body  of  a  birch-tree, 
and  this  hole  be  (lopped  with  a  cork,  through  the 
middle  of  which  there  is  thruft  a  quill  open  at  both  ends, 
tne  juices  of  the  tree  will  drop  out  at  the  quill  at  the 
rate  of  a  large  drop  every  fecond  of  a  minute,  and  a 
great  quantity  will  in  time  be  obtained  in  this  manner. 

This  liquor  is  not  unpleafant  to  the  tafle,  and  looks 
tolerably  clear,  refemblmg  water  into  which  a  little 
milk  had  been  fpilt.  There  are  many  ways  of  ferment¬ 
ing  this  juice,  by  all  of  which  it  is  converted  into  a  fort 
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of  wine.  Thefe  are  well  known.  But  there  is  another 
remarkable  property  in  Our  maples,  both  the  common 
fmall  kind  and  the  great  one,  which  we  call  the  fyea- 
more  :  thefe  being  tapped  in  the  fame  manner,  will 
bleed  freely  in  winter ;  and  their  juices,  after  a  hard 
froft  breaks,  will  flow  out  in  fo  copious  a  manner  as  is 
fcarce  to  be  conceived.  The  willow,  the  poplar,  and 
the  walnut-tree,  will  all  bleed  alfo  ;  and  fermentation, 
cf  which  their  feveral  juices  are  eafily  fufceptible,  will 
turn  them  all  into  palatable  and  ftrong  wines. 

FERN,  filix,  in  botany.  See  Filices. 

Fern  is  very  common  in  dry  and  barren  places.  It 
is  one  of  the  word  weeds  for  lands,  and  very  hard  to 
deftroy  where  it  has  any  tiling  of  a  deep  foil  to  root  in. 
In  feme  grounds,  the  roots  of  it  are  found  to  the  depth 
of  eight  feet.  One  of  the  moft  effeaual  ways  to  de¬ 
ftroy  it  is  often  mowing  the  grafs  ;  and,  if  the  field  is 
ploughed  up,  plentiful  dunging  thereof  is  very  good  : 
but  the  moft  certain  remedy  for  it  is  urine.  However,* 
fern,  cut  while  the  fap  is  in  it,  and  left  to  rot  upon  the 
ground,  is  a  very  great  improver  of  land. 

In  feme  places  of  the  north,  the  inhabitants  mow  it 
green  ;  and,  burning  it  to  aflies,  make  thofe  afhes  up 
into  balls  with  a  little  water.  They  then  dry  them 
in  the  fun,  and  make  ufe  of  them  to  clean  their  l'neu 
with  ;  looking  upon  it  to  be  near  as  good  as  foap  for  ' 
that  purpofe.  * 

Male  Fern.  See  Poly  podium. 

Female  Fern.  See  Pteris. 

FERNANDO,  or  Fernandes,  an  ifiand  in  the  Pa* 
eific  ocean.  Sec  Juan  Fernandes. 

FERNELIUS  (John),  phyfician  to  Henry  II. 
king  of  France,  was  born  in  Picardy,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century. 
Being  fent  to  Pans  to  ftudy  rhetoric  and  philofephy, 
he  applied  himfelf  in  a  moft  intenfc  manner.  All 
other  pleafure  was  mfipid  to  him.  He  cared  nclthe- 
for  play  nor  for  walking,  nor  for  entertainments,  nor 
even  for  convention.  He  read  Cicero,  Plato,  and 
Ariftotle.  The  reading  of  Cicero  procured  him  this 
advantage,  that  the  leaurcs  he  read  on  philofophical 
fubjeds  were  as  eloquent  as  thofe  of  the  other  mailers 
were  barbarous  at  that  time.  He  alfo  applied  himfelf 
very  earneltly  to  the  mathematics.  This  continual 
Itudy  drew  upon  him  a  long  fit  of  ficknefs,  which  obli¬ 
ged  him  to  leave  Paris.  On  his  recovery,  he  returned 
thither  with  a  defign  to  Itudy  phylic ;  but  before  he 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  It,  lie  taught  philofophy  i„ 
the  college  of  St  Barbara.  After  this  he  fpent  four 
years  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  and  taking  a  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree,  confined  himfelf  to  his  elofet,  in  order  to  read 
the  belt  authors,  and  to  improve  himfelf  In  the  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  that  is,  as  far  a3  the  bufinefs  of  his  profelfion 
would  fuffer  him.  Never  was  a  man  more  diligent  than 
Fernel.  He  ufed  to  rife  at  four  o’clock  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  ftudied  till  It  was  time  either  to  read  le&ures 
or  to  vlfit  patients.  He  then  examined  the  urine  that 
vvas  brought  him  ;  for  this  was  the  method  of  thofe 
times,  with  regard  to  the  poor  people,  who  did  not  fend 
for  the  phyfician.  Coming  home  to  dine,  he  Unit  hiin- 
fdf  up  among  his  books  till  they  called  him  down  to 
table.  Rifing  from  table,  he  returned  10  his  ftudy 
which  he  did  not  leave  without  neceffary  cccaiions 
Coming  home  at  night,  he  did  juft  as  afc  noon ;  he  (laid 
■among  his  books  till  they  called  him  to  fupper;  re- 
F  *  2  turned 
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Pernelius  turned  to  them  the  moment  he  had  Tupped  ;  and  did 
Ferra-a  not  ^eave  them-  till-  eleven  o’clock,  when  he  went  to  bed. 
l  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  ftudies,  he  contrived  mathema¬ 

tical  inftruments,  and  was  at  great  charges  in  making 
them.  But  his  wife  murmuring  at  the  expence,  lie 
difmifTed  his  inftrumeut- makers,  and  applied  himfelf  in 
good  earm  ft  to  praftife  pliylic.  But  as  vifiting  pa¬ 
tients  did  not  employ  his  whole  time,  he  lead  public 
lectures  upon  'Hippocrates  and  Galen.  This  Toon  gain¬ 
ed  him  a  great  reputation  through  France  and  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  His  bufinefs  increafing,  he  left  off 
reading  ledlures  ;  but  as  nothing  could  make  him  ceafe 
to  ftudy  in  private,  he  fpent  all  the  hours  he  could 
fpare  in  compofing  a  work  of  phyftc,  intitled  PhjJio - 
logia,  which  was  Toon  after  publifhed.  He  was  pre¬ 
vailed  with  to  read  le&ures  upon  this  new  work,  which 
he  did  for  three  years  :  and  undertaking  another 
work,  which  he  publifhed,  Devena  JeStione^  he  laid  him¬ 
felf  under  a  neceftity  of  reading  ledlures  fome  years 
longer,  in  order  to  explain  this  new  book  to  the  youth. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  fentfor  to  court, 
in  order  to  try  whether  he  could  cure  a  lady,  whofe 
recovery  was  defpaired  of.  Fie  was  fo  happy  as  to  cure 
her ;  which  was  the  firft  caufe  of  that  efteem  which 
Henry  II.  who  was  then  but  dauphin,  and  was  in  love 
with  that  lady,  conceived  for  him.  This  prince  offered 
him,  even  then,  the  place  of  firft  phyfician  to  him  ;  but 
Fernel,  who  infinitely  preferred  his  ftudies  to  the  hurry 
of  a  court,  would  not  accept  the  employment.  When 
Henry  came  to  the  throne,  he  renewed  his  intreaties  : 
but  Fernel  reprefented,  that  the  honour  which  was  of¬ 
fered  to  him  was  due,  forfeveral  reafons,  and  as  an  here¬ 
ditary  right,  to  the  late  king’s  phyfician;  and  that,  as 
for  himfelf,  he  wanted  fome  time  to  make  experiments 
concerning  feveral  difeoveries  he  had  made  relating  to 
phyftc.  The  king  admitted  this  :  but  as  foon  as  Fran¬ 
cis  I.’s  phyfician  died,  Fernel  was  obliged  to  go  and 
fill  his  place  at  Henry  II.’s  court.  And  here  juft  the 
contrary  to  what  he  dreaded  came  to  pafs  ;  for  he  en¬ 
joyed  more  reft  and  more  leifure  at  court  than  he  had 
done  at  Paris  ;  and  he  might  have  confidered  the  court 
as  an  agreeable  retirement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  jour¬ 
neys  which  the  new  civil  war  obliged  the  king  to  take. 
He  died  in  1558,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  many 
works,  befides  what  have  been  mentioned  ;  as,  De  ab - 
dills  rerum  caufis ,  feven  books  of  Pathology,  a  book  on 
Remedies,  &c.  They  have  been  printed  feveral  times; 
with  his  life  prefixed,  written  by  William  Plantius  his 
difciple. 

FERONIA,  the  pagan  goddefsof  woods  and  orch¬ 
ards.  This  deity  took  her  name  from  the  town  Fero- 
nia,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Soradle  in  Italy, 
where  was  a  wood  and  temple  confecrated  to  her. 
That  town  and  wood  are  mentioned  by  Virgil,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Turnus’s  forces.  Strabo  relates,  that 
thofe  who  facrificed  to  this  goddefs,  walked  barefoot 
upon  burning  coals,  without  being  hurt.  She  was  the 
guardian  deity  of  freed-men,  who  received  their  cap 
of  liberty  in  her  temple. 

FERRARA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
pope,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feat- 
ed  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain ;  watered  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Po,  which  is  3  defence  on  one  fide ;  and  on  the  other 
is  encompaffed  by  aftrong  wall  and  deep  broad  ditches 
full  of  water,  as  well  as  by  a  good  citadel,  finifhed  by 


pope  Paul.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  magnificent  Ferrara: 
caftle,  which  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  dukes,  and  ^ 
is  not  now  the  lea  ft  ornament  of  Ferrara.  It  is  quite  * 

furrounded  with  water  ;  and  the  arfenal,  which  is  near 
it,  deferves  the  obfervation  of  travellers.  Over-againft 
the  palace  is  the  duke’s  garden  ;  with  a  park,  called 
Belvulere  on  account  of  its  beauty.  Behind  the  gar¬ 
den  there  is  a  palace,  built  with  white  marble,  called 
the  palace  of  diamonds ,  becaufe  all  the  ftones  are  cut 
diamond  fafhion. 

Ferrara  had  formerly  a  confiderable  trade  ;  but  it  is 
now  almoft  deferted,  being  very  poor,  infomuch  that 
there  is  hardly  a  perfon  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets. 

This  is  owing  to  the  exadtions  of  the  popes.  The  for¬ 
tifications  are  now  negledted,  and  the  ancient  univerfi- 
ty  is  dwindled  into  a  wretched  college  of  the  Jefuits. 
However,  in  1735,  11  vvas  advanced  to  an  archbifhop- 
ric  by  pope  Clement  XII,  The  country"  about  it  is 
fo  marfhy,  that  a  fhower  or  two  of  rain  renders  the 
roads  almoft  impaffable.  It  is  24  miles  north- eaft  of 
Bologna,  38  north-weft  of  Ravenna,  70  north-by-weft 
of  Florence,  and  190  north  of  Rome.  E.  Long.  12. 

14.  N.  Lat.  44.  36. 

Ferrara,  the  duchy  of ;  a  province  in  the  pope’s 
territory,  bounded  011  the  north  by  the  ftate  of  Venice, 
on  the  weft  by  the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Mirandola, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Boulognefe  and  by  Romania,  of 
which  it  was  formerly  a  part,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Gulph  of  Venice.  It  is  50  miles  in  length,  and  43  in 
breadth  along  the  coaft  ;  but  grows  narrower  and  nar¬ 
rower  towards  the  Mantuan.  This  country  is  almoft 
furrounded  by  the  branches  of  the  Po,  which  often  over¬ 
flow  the  country,  and  form  the  great  morafs  of  Coma- 
chio,  which  has  a  bad  effedt  on  the  air.  It  is  thin  of 
people,  and  indifferently  cultivated,  though  fit  for  corn, 
pulfe,  and  hemp.  The  Po  and  the  lake  of  Comachio 
yfield  a  large  quantity  of  fifh.  Ferrara  is  the  capital 
town  ;  befides  which  there  are  Arano,  Comachio, 
Magnavacca,  Belriguardo,  Cento,  Buendeno,  and  Fi- 
cherola.  This  duchy  was  formerly  poffeffed  by  the 
houfe  of  Efte.  But  the  pope  took  poffeifion  of  it  in 
1598,  after  the  death  of  Alphonfo  II.  duke  of  Fer¬ 
rara,  it  being  a  fief  of  the  church. 

FERRARIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trian- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafsof  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fixth  or¬ 
der,  Enfata .  The  fpathae  are  uniflorous  ;  the  petals 
fix  in  number,  and  wavingly  curled ;  the  ftigmata 
cucullated  or  cowled ;  the  capfule  is  trilocular,  inferior. 

There  are  two  fpecies,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  There  is  a  great  Angularity  in  the  root  of 
one  of  thefe  fpecies,  that  it  vegetates  only  every  other 
year,  and  fometimes  every  third  year  ;  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  time  it  remains  inadlive,  though  very  found 
and  good. 

FERRARS  (George),  a  lawyer,  poet,  hiftorian, 
and  accomplifhed  gentleman,  was  defeended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Hertfordfhire,  and  born  about  the 
year  1510,  in  a  village  near  8 1  Alban’s.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  and  thence  removed  to  Lincoln’s  innj 
where  applying  with  uncommon  diligence  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  law,  he  was  foon  diftinguifhed  for  his  elocution 
at  the  bar.  Cromwell  earl  of  Effex,  the  great  minifter 
of  Henry  VIII.  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  his  menial  fervant,  and,  in  153 5,  gave 
4  him 
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Ferrars  him  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  FlamHead  in  his  native 
l-  county.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  profitable 
jerretto.  eftate  .  neyerthelefs,  Mr  Ferrars  being  a  gay  courtier, 
and  probably  an  expenfive  man,  about  feven  years  af¬ 
ter  was  taken  to  execution  by  a  fherifPs  officer  for  a 
debt  of  200  merks,  and  lodged  in  the  compter.  Be¬ 
ing  at  this  time  member  for  Plymouth,  the  houfe  of 
commons  immediately  interfered,  and  he  foon  obtained 
his  liberty.  He  continued  in  favour  with  the  king  to 
the  end  of  his  reign,  and  in  that  of  Edward  VI.  he 
attended  the  lord  protedlor  Somerfet  as  a  commiflion- 
er  of  the  army  in  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1548. 
In  the  fame  reign,  the  young  king  being  then  at 
Greenwich,  Mr  Ferrars  was  proclaimed  lord  of  mifruley 
that  is,  prince  of  fports  and  paftimes  ;  which  office  he 
difeharged  during  1 2  days,  in  Chriftmas  holidays, to  the 
entire  fatisfadlion  of  the  court.  This  is  all  we  know 
of  Mr  Ferrars  ;  except  that  he  died  in  1579,  at  Flam- 
Head  in  Hertfc  rdfhire,  and  was  buried  in  the  parifh- 
church.  He  is  not  lefs  celebrated  for  his  valour  in  the 
field,  than  for  his  other  accomplifhments  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  fcholar.  He  wrote,  1 .  Hiftory  of  the  Reign 
ef  Qiieen  Mary  ;  publifhed  in  Grafton’s  chronicle, 
1 569,  fol.  2.  Six  tragedies,  or  dramatic  poems  ;  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  a  book  called  the  Mirror  for  Magijlrates ,  firfl 
printed  in  1559,  afterwards  in  1587,  and  again  in 
1610. 

Ferrars  (Henry),  a  Warwickfhire  gentleman  of  a 
good  family,  was  eminent  in  antiquities,  genealogies, 
and  heraldry.  Mr  Wood  fays,  that  out  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  this  gentleman,  Sir  William  Dugdale  laid  part 
of  the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  Antiquities  of  iVar- 
*, wicljhire .  Cambden  alfo  makes  honourable  mention 
of  his  affitlance  in  relation  to  Coventry.  Some  Mat¬ 
tered  poems  of  his  were  publifhed  among  otheis  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  he  died  in  1633. 

FERRET,  in  zoology.  See  Mustela. 

Ferrets,  among  glafs^ makers,  the  iron  with  which 
the  workmen  try  the  melted  metal,  to  fee  if  it  be  lit  to 
work. — It  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  irons  which  make  the 
rings  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottles. 

FERRETTO,  in  glafs  making,  a  fubfiance  which 
ferves  to  colour  glafs. 

This  is  made  by  a  fimple  calcination  of  copper,  but 
it  ferves  for  feveral  colours  :  there  are  two  ways  of  ma¬ 
king  it.  The  firll  is  this.  Take  thin  plates  of  copper, 
and  lay  them  on  a  layer  of  powdered  brimitone,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  crucible  ;  over  thefe  lay  more  brimllone, 
and  over  that  another  layer  of  the  plates,  and  fo  on  al¬ 
ternately  till  the  pot  is  full.  Cover  the  pot,  lute  it  well, 
place  it  in  a  wind- furnace,  and  make  a  flrong  fire  about 
it  for  two  hours.  When  it  is  taken  out  and  cooled,  the 
copper  will  be  found  fo  calcined,  that  it  may  be  crum¬ 
bled  to  pieces  between  the  fingers  like  a  friable  earth. 
It  will  be  of  a  reddifh,.and,  in  fome  parts,  of  a  black- 
i lh  colour.  This  mull  be  powdered  and  fifted  fine 
for  ufe. 

Another  way  of  making  ferretto  is  as  follows.  Make 
a  number  of  llratifications  of  plates  of  copper  and 
white  vitriol  alternately  in  a  crucible  ;  which  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  glafs  furnace  near  the  eye  ;  and  let  it 
Hand  there  three  days ;  then  take  it  out,  and  make  a 
new  ilratiflcation  with  more  frelh  vitriol ;  calcine  again 
as  before.  Repeat  this  operation  fix  times,  and  a  moll 
valuable  ferretto  will  be  obtained 
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FERRI  (Giro),  a  fkilful  painter,  born  of  a  good  Ferri, 

family  at  Rome,  in  1634.  He  was  bred  under  Peter  Ferro, 

Cortona  ;  and  the  works  of  the  fcholar  are  often  mifta-  'r~“ 
ken  for  thofe  of  the  mailer.  The  great  duke  of  Tuf 
cany  nominated  him  chief  of  the  Florentine  fchool  ; 
and  he  was  as  good  an  architect  as  a  painter.  He  died 
in  J689. 

FERRO,  (W.  Long,  19.  N.  Lat.  28),  the  moll 
wellerly  of  the  Canary  iflands,  near  the  African  coaft, 
where  the  firll  meridian  was  lately  fixed  in  moll  maps; 
but  now, the  geographers  of  almoll  every  kingdom  make 
their  refpedlive  capitals  the  firll  meridian,  as  we  do  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  a  dry  and  barren  fpot,  affording  no  watef 
except  what  is  fupplied  in  a  very  furpriling  manner  by 
a  tree  which  grows  in  thefe  iflands.  See  Fountain- 
1 Tree . 

Ferro,  Faro ,  or  Feroe  Iflands  ;  a  duller  of  little 
iflands  lying  in  the  Northern  ocean,  between  610  and 
63°  N.  Lat.  and  between  50  and  8°  W.  Long.  They 
belong  to  Denmark.  There  are  1 7  which  are  habita- 
table  ;  each  of  which  is  a  lofty  mountain  arifing  out 
of  the  waves,  divided  from  the  others  by  deep  and  rapid 
currents.  Some  of  them  are  deeply  indented  with  fe- 
cure  harbours ;  Providence  feeming  to  have  favoured 
mankind  with  the  fafell  retreats  in  the  moll  boilleroiis 
feas.  All  are  very  lleep,  and  moll  of  them  faced  with 
moll  tremendous  precipices.  The  furface  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  confiils  of  a  fliallow  foil  of  remarkable  fertility  ; 
for  bailey,  the  only  corn  fown  here,  yields  above  20 
for  one  ;  and  the  grafs  affords  abundant  pallurage  for 
fheep.  The  exports  are,  falted  mutton  and  tallow, 
goole-quills,  feathers,  and  eider-down  ;  and,  by  the 
induilry  of  the  inhabitants,  knit  woollen  waiflcoats, 
caps,  and  flockings.  No  trees  beyond  the  fize  of  ju¬ 
niper  or  Hunted  willows  will  grow  here;  nor  are  any 
wild  quadrupeds  to  be  met  with  except  rats  arid  mice, 
originally  efcaped  from  the  (hipping.  Vail  quantities 
of  fea-fowl  frequent  the  rocks;  and  the  taking  of  them 
fuinifhes  a  very  perilous  employment  to  the  natives,  as 
deferibed  under  the  article  Bird- Catching. 

The  fea  which  furrounds  thefe  iflands  is  extremely 
turbulent.  The  tides  vary  greatly  on  the  wefiern  and 
eaflern  fides.  On  the  firll,  where  is  received  the  un¬ 
interrupted  flood  of  the  ocean  from  the  remote  Green¬ 
land,  the  tide  rifes  feven  fathoms  ;  on  the  eaflern  fide 
it  rifes  only  three.  Dreadful  whirlwinds,  called  by 
the  Danes  oes,  agitate  the  fea  to  a  flrange  degree  ; 
catch  up  a  vail  quantity  of  water,  fo  as  to  leave  a  great 
temporary  chafm  in  the  fpot  on  which  it  falls,  and  car¬ 
ries  away  with  it,  to  an  amazing  diflance,  any  fillies 
which  may  happen  to  be  within  reach  of  its  fury. 

Thus  great  fhoals  of  herrings  have  been  found  on  the 
highell  mountains  of  Feroe.  It  is  equally  refifllefs  on 
land ;  tearing  up  trees,  Hones,  and  animals,  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  to  very  diflant  places. 

Among  the  numerous  whirlpools  of  thefe  Teas,  that 
of  Suderoe,  near  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  is  the 
moH  noted.  It  is  occafioned  by  a  crater  6r  fathoms 
in  depth  in  the  centre,  and  from  50  to  55  on  the  fides. 

The  water  forms  four  fierce  circunjgirations.  The 
point  they  begin  at  is  on  the  fide  of  a  large  bafon, 
wfliere  commences  a  range  of  rocks  running  fpirally, 
and  terminating  at  the  verge  of  the  crater.  This  range 
is  extremely  rugged,  and  covered  with  water  from  the 
depth  of  12  to  8  fathoms  only.  It  forms  four  equi- 
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dlilant  wreaths,  with  a  channel  from  35  to  2o  fathoms 
in  depth  between  each.  On  the  outfide,  beyond  that 
^  depth,  the  fea  fuddenly  finks  to  80  and  90.  On  the 
fouth  border  of  the  bafon  is  a  lofty  rock,  called  Sumboe 
Munh,  noted  for  the  multitude  of  birds  which  frequent 
it.  On  one  fide,  the  water  is  only  3  or  4  fathoms 
deep;  on  the  other  15.  The  danger  at  mod  times, 
efpecially  in  ftorms,  is  very  great.  Ships  are  irrefift- 
ibly  drawn  in  ;  the  rudder  lofes  its  power  ;  and  the 
waves  beat  as  high  as  the  mails  ;  fo  that  an  efcape  is 
almofl  miraculous:  yet  at  the  reflux,  and  in  very  flill 
weather,  the  inhabitants  will  venture  in  boats  for  the 
fake  of  fiftiing. 

_  FERROL,  a  fea- port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Gallicia,  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  frequented  by 
the  Spanifh  fleet  in  time  of  war.  W.  Long.  8.  46. 
N.-Lat.  43.  26. 

FERRUGINOUS,  any  thing  partaking  of  iron,  or 
which  contains  particles  of  that  metal. 

FERRUGO,  rust.  See  Rust, 

FERRUM,  Iron.  See  Iron. 

FERRY,  a  liberty  by  prefeription,  or  by  the  king’s 
grant,  to  have  a  boat  for  paffage,  on  a  frith  or  river, 
for  carrying  paffengers,  horfes,  See.  over  the  fame  for 
a  reafonable  toll. 

FERTILITY,  that  quality  which  denominates  a 
thing  fruitful  or  prolific. 

Nothing  can  produce  fertility  in  either  fex,  but  what 
promotes  perfed  health  :  nothing  ,but  good  blood, 
fpirits,  and  perfect  animal  fun&ions,  that  is,  high 
health,  can  beget  perfect  fecundity  ;  and  therefore,  all 
means  and  medicines,  all  noftrums  and  fpecifics,  to  pro¬ 
cure  fertility,  different  from  thofe  which  procure  good 
blood  and  fpirits,  are  arrant  quackery.  Dr  Cheyne 
fays,  that  water-drinking  males  are  very  rarely  infer¬ 
tile  ;  and  that  if  any  thing  in  nature  can  prevent  infer¬ 
tility,  and  bring  fine  children,  it  is  a  milk  and  feed 
diet  perfevered  in  by  both  parents. 

To  increafe  the  fertility  of  vegetables ,  fays  lord  Ba¬ 
con,  we  muff  not  only  increafe  the  vigour  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  plant,  but  alfo  preferve  what  would  other- 
wife  be  loll  :  whence  he  infers,  that  there  is  much  faved 
by  fetting,  in  companion  of  lowing.  It  is  reported, 
continues  he,  that  if  nitre  be  mixed  with  water  to  the 
thicknefs  of  honey,  and  after  a  vine  is  cut,  the  bud  be 
anointed  therewith,  it  will  fprout  within  eight  days. 
If  the  experiment  be  true,  the  caufe  may  be  in  the 
opening  of  the  bud,  and  contiguous  parts,  by  the  fpi- 
rk  of  the  nitre  ;  for  nitre  is  the  life  of  vegetables. 

How  far  this  may  be  true,  is  not  perhaps  fufficiently 
fhown,  notwithftanding  the  experiments  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  and  M.  Homberg.  Confult  Mr  Evelyn’s  Svl- 
va,  the  Plmofophical  Tranfa&ions,  the  French  Me¬ 
moirs,  and  Dr  Stahl’s  Philofophical  Principles  of  Che* 
miilry  ;  but  3  proper  fet  of  accurate  experiments  feems 
dill  wanting  in  this  view. 

FERULA,  a  little  wooden  pallet  or  dice,  reputed 
the  fchoolmaffer’s  feeptre,  wherewith  he  chaftifes  the 
boys,  by  ff riking  them  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
word  is  Latin,  and  has  alfo  been  ufed  to  denote  the 
prelate’s  crofter  and  ftaff.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed 
of  the  Latin,  ferire ,  “  to  ftrike.”  Under  the  eaftern 
empire,  the  ferula  tvas  the  emperor’s  feeptre,  as  is  feen 
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on  divers  medals  ;  it  conftfts  of  a  long  ftem  or  (hank, 
and  a  flat  fquare  head.  The  life  of  the  ferula  is  very 
ancient  among  the  Greeks,  who  ufed  to  call  their 
princes  va q.  d.  u  ferula-bearers.” 

In  the  ancient  ealjern  Lurch,  ferula  or  narthex  fig- 
nified  a  place  feparated  from  the  church  ;  wherein 
the  penitents  or  the  catechumens  of  the  fecond  order, 
called  aufcultantes ,  <xx.poajLcaTwoi}  were  kept,  as  not  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  church  ;  whence  the  name  of  the 
place,  the  perfons  therein  being  under  penance  or  dif- 
cipline  :  fab  ferula  eraftt  ecclefia . 

Ferula,  Fennel-giant ,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
43th  order,  Umbellala.  The  fruit  is  oval,  compris¬ 
ed  plane,  with  three  ftrias  on  each  fide.  There 
are  nine  fpecies  ;  all  of  them  herbaceous  peren¬ 
nials,  riling  from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with 
yellow  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  autumn ;  and,  when  planted  out<3 
ought  to  be  four  or  five  feet  diftant  from  each  other, 
or  from  any  other  plants  ;  for  no  other  will  thrive  un¬ 
der  their  fhade.  The  drug  affafetida  is  obtained  from 
a  fpecies  of  ferula  ;  though  not  peculiarly,  being  alfo 
produced  by  fome  other  plants. 

FESCENNIA,  or  Fescennium,  (anc.  geog. ),  a 
town  of  Etruria,  above  Fa'lerii  ;  where  the  Fefcennine 
verfes  were  firft  invented.  Now  Galefe ,  in  the  Ecclefia- 
ftical  State,  near  the  Tiber. 

FESCENNINE  verses,  in  antiquity,  were  a  kind 
of  fatirical  verfes,  full  of  wanton  and  obfeene  expref- 
ftons,  fung  or  rehearfed  by  the  company,  with  many 
indecent  geftures  and  dances,  at  the  folemnization  of  a 
marriage  among  the  Romans;  ( Hor .  ep.  i.  lib.  v.  145.) 
The  word  is  borrowed,  according  to  Macrobius,  from 
fifeinum,  “  a  charm;”  the  people  taking  fuch  fougs  to 
be  proper  to  drive  away  witches,  or  prevent  their  effe6l; 
but  its  more  probable  origin  is  from  Fefcennium,  a  city 
of  Campania,  where  fuch  verfes  were  firft  ufed. 

FESSE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  honourable 
ordinaries.  See  Heraldry. 

FFSSE-Point,  is  the  exact  centre  of  the  efcutcheon. 
See  Point. 

Fesse-W ays>  or  in  Fessf ,  denotes  any  thing  borne 
after  the  manner  of  a  feffe  { that  is,  in  a  rank  aerofs 
the  middle  of  the  fhield. 

Party  per  Fesse,  implies  a  parting  aerofs  the  middle 
of  the  fhield,  from  fide  to  fide,  through  the  feffe  point. 

FESTI  dies,  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain  clays  in 
the  year,  devoted  to  the  honour  of  the  gods. 

Numa,  when  he  diffributed  the  year  into  12  months, 
divided  the  fame  into  the  dies  fejli,  dies  profejli ,  and  dies 
intercifi . 

The  feffi  were  again  divided  into  days  of  facriftces, 
banquets,  games,  and  fence.  See  Ferine. 

The  profejli  were  thofe  days  allowed  to  men  for  the 
adminiftration  of  their  affairs,  whether  of  a  public  or 
private  nature  :  thefe  were  divided  into  faffi,  comitia- 
les,  & c.  See  Fasti,  Comitiales,  &c. 

The  intercifi  were  days  common  both  to  gods  and 
men,  fome  parts  of  which  were  allotted  to  the  fervice 
of  the  one,  and  fome  to  that  of  the  other. 

FESTINO,  in  logic,  the  third  mood  of  the  fecond 
figure  of  the  fyllogifm,  the  firft  propofition  whereofis 
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an  univerfal  negative,  the  fecond  a  particular  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  the  third  a  particular  negative  ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing  example  : 

FES  No  bad  man  can  be  happy. 

TI  Some  rich  men  are  bad  men. 

NO  Ergo,  fome  rich  men  are  not  happy. 

FESTIVAL,  a  time  of  feafting :  See  Feast. _ 

The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  anniverfary  days  of 
civil  or  religious  joy. 

FESTOON,  in  arcliite&ure  and  fculpture,  &c.  an 
ornament  in  form  of  a  garland  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
leaves,  intermixed  or  twilled  together. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  firing  or  collar,  fomewhat  big- 
gefl:  in  the  middle,  where  it  falls  down  in  an  arch;  be¬ 
ing  extended  by  the  two  ends,  the  extremities  of  which 
hang  down  perpendicularly. 

Feftoons  are  now  chiefly  ufed  in  friezes,  and  other 
"vacant  places  which  want  to  be  filled  up  and  adorned; 
being  done  in  imitation  of  the  long  clutters  of  flowers, 
which  the  ancients  placed  on  the  doors  of  their  temples 
and  houfes  on  feflival  occafions. 

.  FESTUCA,  fescue,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  inthe  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  order, 
Gramma.  .  The  calyx  is  bivalved  ;  and  the  fpicula  or 
partial  fpike  is  oblong  and  a  little  roundifh,  with  the 
glumes  acuminated.  There  are  16  fpecies  ;  two  of 
which,  as  being  the  mofl  remarkably  ufefnl,  are  de¬ 
ferred  under  the  article  Agriculture,  n°53 _ 58. 

Another  fpecies,  called  the fluitans,  or floating fef cue,  from 
its  growing  in  wet  ditches  and  ponds,  is  remarkable 
for  the  ufes  that  are  made  of  its  feeds.  Thefe  feeds 
arc  finally  but  very  fweet  and  nourifhing.  They  are 
collected  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  and  Poland,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  manna  feeds ;  and  arc  ufed  at  the  tables 
of  the  great,  in  foups  and  gruels,  on  account  of  their 
nutritions  quality  and  grateful  flavour.  When  ground 
to  meal,  they  make  bread  very  little  inferior  to  that 
in  common  ufe.  The  bran,  feparated  in  preparing 
the  meal,  is  given  to  horfes  that  have  worms ;  but 
they  mufl  be  kept  from  water  for  fome  hours  after¬ 
wards.  Geefe  are  alfo  very  fond  of  thefe  feeds. — Mr 
Lightfoot  recommends  this  as  a  proper  grafs  to  be  fown 
in  wet  meadows. 

FESTUS  (Pompeius),  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
antiquity,  who  abiidgcd  a  work  of  Verrius  Flaccus, 

De  Significatione  V mho  rum  ;  but  took  fuch  liberties  in 
caftration  and  cnticiflng,  as,  Gerard  Vofiius  obferves, 
are  not  favourable  to  the  reputation  of  his  author.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  fragments  was  publi/hed  by  M. 
Dacier  in  1681,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin.  Scaliger 
fays,  that  Feftus  is  an  author  of  great  ufe  to  thofe  who 
would  attain  the  Latin  tongue  with  accuracy. 

FE1  LOCK,  in  the  manege,  a  tuft  of  hair  growing 
behind  the  pattern  joint  of  many  horfes  ;  for  thofe  of 
a  low  fize  have  fcarce  any  fnch  tuft. 

FETTI  (Domenico),  an  eminent  painter  in  the 
ttyle  of  Julio  Romano,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1589, 
and  educated  under  Ludovico  Civoli  of  Florence.  He 
painted  but  little  for  churches,  but  excelled  in  hi- 
Ifory ;  his  pictures  are  much  fought  after,  and  are 
fcarce.  He  abandoned  himfelf  to  diforderly  courfes  ; 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  cxcefles,  in  the  35th  year 
of  his  age. 

fetus,  see  Foetus, 
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F.C.UD,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  is  ufed  for  a  capital  feud 
quarrel  or  enmity,  not  to  be  fatisfied  but  with  the  death  II 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  thence  ufually  called  deadly  feud.~  Fcver“iam‘ 
Feud,  called  alfo feida,  anAfaida,  in  the  original  German 
fignifies  guerram,  i.  e.  helium,  “  war.”  Lambert  writes 
it  feeth,  and  faith  it  lignilies  capitales  inimicitias ,  or 
“  implacable  hatred.” 

.  In  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England,  feud  is  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  for  a  combination  of  kindred,  to  re¬ 
venge  the  death  of  any  of  their  blood,  againlt  the  killer 
and  all  his  race,  or  any  other  great  enemy. 

Feud  (Feoda),  the  fame  with  Fief,  or  Fee.  See 
Feodal  Syjlem . 

FEUDAL,  or  Feodal,  of  or  belonging  to  a  feud 
or  fee.  See  Feodal. 

FEUDATORY,  or  Feodatory,  a  tenant  who 
formetly  held  his  eftate  by  feodal  fervice.  Sec  Feo- 
dal  Tenure, 

FEU-duty,  in  Scots  law,  is  the  annual  rent  or  du¬ 
ty  which  a  vaflal,  by  the  tenor  of  his  right,  becomes 
bound  to  pay  to  his  fuperior. 

Feu- Holding,  in  Scots  law,  is  that  particular  tenure 


by  which  a  vaflal  is  taken  bound  to  pay  an  annual- 
rent  or  feu-duty  to  his  fuperior. 

FEVER.  See  ( Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

The  ancients  deified  the  difeafes  as  well  as  the 
pafiions  and  affedions  of  men.  Virgil  places  them  iir 
the  entrance  into  hell,  JEn.  vi.  273.  Among  thefe, 
Fever  had  a  temple  on  mount  Palatine,  and  two  o- 
ther  parts  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  there  is  ftill  extant 
an  infeription  to  this  goddefs.  FEBRI.  DI\LE 
FEBRI.  SANCT^E.  FEBRI.  MAGNjE,  CaI 
MrLLA.  AMATA.  pro.  filio.  male,  af- 
FECTO. 

Fever,  in  farriery.  See  there,  feci.  viii. 
FEVERFEW,  in  botany.  See  Matricaria. 

FEVERSHAM,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent  in 
England,  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Thames, 
which  is  navigable  for  hoys;  It  was  a  royal  demefne 
A.  D  811,  and  called  in  KenulPs  charter  the  King’s 
little .  Town,  though  it  is  now  a  large  one.  It  was  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Britons  long  before  the  invafion  of  Cse- 
far.  In  903,  king  Athelttan  held  a  great  council^ 
here.  King  Stephen  treded  a  ftately  abbey,  1147, 
whofe  abbots  fat  in  parliament  ;  and  he  was  buried  in^ 
it,  together  with  Maud  his  queen,  and  Euttace  Ills 
fon  ;  but  of  this  building  two  mean  gate-houfes  aie 
all  that  now  remain.  The  town  wasfirtt  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  Barons  of  Feverfliam,  afterwards; 
by  Henry  VUI.  with  the  tide  of  the  mayor  and  com¬ 
monalty,  and  lafily  by  that  of  the  mayor  and  jurats 
and  commonalty.  It  is  a  populous  flourifhing  place, 
confi fling  chiefly  of  two  long  broad  ftreets,  with  a 
market-houfe  in  the  centre,  built  1574.  Its  ancient 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1754,  at  the  expence  of  2300  L 
but  was  originally  built  in  Edward  IP's  reign.  There 
is  a  free  grammar-fehool  in  the  place,  built  and  en¬ 
dowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1582;  alfo  two  charity- 
fchools.  It  is  a  member  of  the  cinque-port  of  Dover, 
and  has  a  manufa&ory  of  gunpowder.  The  London 
markets  are  fupplied  from  hence  with  abundance  of 
apples  and  cherries,  and  the  beft  oyflers  for  Hewing, 
Thefe  laft  are  alfo  fetched  away  in  fuch  quantities  by 
the  Dutch,  that  a  prodigious  number  of  men  and  boats 
are  employed  here  in  the  winter  tc  dredge  for  them  * 

and 
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'Favll'ca  and  it  is  faid  they  carry  home  as  many  as  amount  with  glazed  tiles,  or  of  marble,  with  arches  between.  Fez. 

II  to  above  2000  1.  a  year.  The  filhermen  will  admit  The  timber  work  is  carved  and  painted  with  gay  co-  — v- 

i  ez’  none  to  take  up  their- freedom  hut  married  men.  lours,  and  moll  of  the  rooms  have  marble  ciftcrns  of 

*  FEVILLEA,  -in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentan-  water.  Some  of  the  great  men  build  towers  over  their 

dria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants;  houfes  feveral  (lories  high,  and  fpare  no  expence  to  ren- 

and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  or-  der  them  beautiful ;  from  hence  they  have  a  fine  pro- 

der,  Cucurbit acee.  The  male  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  fpect  all  over  the  city. 

corolla  the  fame ;  there  are  five  ftamina ;  and  the  nedla-  There  are  in  this  city  700  mofques,  great  and  fmall ; 
rium  confifts  of  five  filaments  connivent  or  clofing  to-  50  of  which  are  magnificent,  and  Supported  with  mar- 

gether.  The  female  calyx  is  quinquefid;  the  ftyles  are  ble  pillars,  and  other  ornaments.  The  floors  are  covered 

three  ;  and  the  fruit  is  an  hard  trilocular  apple  with  an  with  mats,  as  well  as  the  walls  to  the  height  of  a  man. 

hard  bark.  Every  mofque  has  a  tower  or  minaret,  like  thofe  in 

FEVRE  (Tanegui  le),  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  born  Turkey,  with  a  gallery  on  the  top,  from  whence  they 
1615,  was  an  excellent  fcholar  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  call  the  people  to  prayers.  The  principal  mofque  is 
learning.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  gave  him  a  penfion  of  near  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  middle 
2000  livres  to  infpeft  all  the  works  published  at  the  building  is  150  yards  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth, 
Louvre,  and  defigned  to  have  made  him  principal  of  a  with  a  tower  proportionably  high.  Round  this  to  the 
college  he  was  about  to  ere&  at  Richelieu.  But  the  eall,  weft,  and  north,  there  are  great  colonades  30  or 
cardinal’s  death  cut  off  his  hopes  ;  and  Cardinal  Ma-  4°  yards  long.  There  are  900  lamps  lighted  every 
zarine  having  no  great  relilh  for  learning,  his  penfion  night;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  mofque  are  large 
was  ill-paid.  Some  time  after,  the  Marquis  de  Fran-  branches,  which  are  capable  of  holding  500  lamps 
ciere,  governor  of  Langres,  took  him  along  with  him  each.  Along  the  walls  are  feven  pulpits,  from  which 
to  his  government,  and  there  -he  embraced  the  Prote-  the  doaors  of  the  law  teach  the  people.  The  bufinefs 
ftant  religion  ;  after  which  he  was  invited  to  Saumur,  of  the  pried  is  only  to  read  prayers,  and  diftribute  alms 
where  he  was  chofen  Greek  profeffor.  He  there  to  the  people  ;  to  fupport  which,  there  are  large  revc- 
taught  with  extraordinary  reputation.  Young  men  nues. 

were  fent  to  him  from  all  the  provinces  in  the  king-  Bdldes  the  mofques,  there  are  two  colleges  built  in 
dom,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  while  divines  the  Moorilh  manner,  and  adorned  with  marble  and 
and  profelfors  themfelves  gloried  in  attending  his  lec-  paintings.  In  one  of  them  there  are  100  rooms,  be- 
tures  He  was  preparing  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  wlu-  fides  a  magnificent  hall.  In  this  there  is  a  great  marble 
ther  he  was  invited  by  the  prince  Palatine,  when  vafe  full  of  water,  adorned  with  marble  pillars  of  various 
he  died,  aged  57.  He  wrote,  1.  Notes  on  Anacre-  colours,  and  finely  polilhed.  The  capitals  are  gilt,  and 
on,  Lucretius,  Longinus,  Phtedrus,  Juftin,  Terence,  the  roof  (bines  with  gold,  azure,  and  purple.  The  walls 
Virgil,  Horace,  &c.  2.  A  (hort  account  of  the  lives  are  adorned  with  Arabic  verfes  in  gold charadera.  The 

of  the  Greek  poets.  3.  Two  volumes  of  letters  ;  and  other  colleges  are  not  near  fo  beautiful,  or  rather  all  are 
many  other  works.  Sone  to  ruin  fince  the  negled  of  learning. 

Fevre  (Claud  le),  an  eminent  French  painter,  was  There  are  hofpitals  in  the  city,  where  formerly  all 
born  at  Fountainbleau  in  1633,  and  ftudied  in  the  pa-  ftrangers  were  maintained  three  days  gratis.  But  the 
lace  there,  and  then  at  Paris  under  Le  Sueur  and  Le  e&ates  belonging  to  them  have  been  confifcated  for  the 
Brun;  the  latter  of  whom  advifed  him  to  adhere  to  emperor’s  ufe.  There  are  above  100  public  baths,  many 
portraits,  for  which  he  had  a  particular  talent,  and  in  of  which  are  (lately  buildings.  People  of  the  fame  trade 
his  (lyle  equalled  the  bell  mailers  of  that  country'.  He  or  bufinefs  live  In  ftreets  by  themfelves. 
died  in  England  in  1675,  a8ed  42-  Though  the  country  about  Fez  is  pleafant  and  fer- 

FEZ,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name  in  tile,  and  in  many  places  abounding  with  corn  and  cat- 
Barbary,  in  Africa.  It  is  deferibed  as  a  very  large  place,  tic,  yet  a  great  part  of  it  lies  wade  and  uncultivated, 
furrounded  with  high  walls,  w  ithin  which  there  are  bills  not  fo  much  for  want  of  inhabitants  as  from  the  oppref- 
and  valleys,  only  the  middle  being  level  and  flat.  The  Aon  of  the  governors  ;  which  makes  the  people  choole 
river,  which  runs  through  the  city,  is  divided  into  two  to  live  at  fome  distance  from  the  high  roads,  where 
dreams,  from  which  canals  are  cut  into  every  part  of  they  cultivate  juft  as  much  laud  as  is  neceffary  for  their 
the  town  ;  fo  that  the  mofques,  colleges,  palaces,  and  ovvn  fubfiftehce. 

the  houfes  of  great  men,  are  amply  fupplied  with  wa-  Bound  the  city  there  are  fine  marble  totrbs,  monu- 
ter.  They  have  generally  fquare  marble  bafons  in  the  ments,  and  gardens  full  of  all  manner  of  fruit-trees, 
middle  of  the  court  of  their  houfes,  which  are  fupplied  Such  are  the  common  accounts  of  this  city.  The 
with  water  by  marble  pipes  that  pafs  through  the  following  are  given  by  M.  Chenier  in  his  Recherches  Hi- 
walls.  They  conllantly  run  over,  and  the  dream  returns  Jloriques  fur  le s  Maures. 

back  into  the  ilreet,  and  fo  into  the  river.  The  houfes  Fez  was  built  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  by 
are  built  with  brick  or  ftone  ;  and  are  adorned  on  the  Edris,  a  defeendant  of  Mahomet  and  of  Ali;  whofe  fa- 
outfide  with  fine  Mofaic  work,  or  tiles  like  thofe  of  ther,  in  order  to  avoid  the  prescriptions  of  the  calif 
Holland.  The  wood-work  and  ceilings  are  carved,  Abdallah,  retired  to  the  extremity  of  Africa,  and  was 
painted,  and  stilt.  The  roofs  are  flat ;  for  they  fleep  proclaimed  fovercign  by  the  Moors.  Sidy  Edris,  ha- 
on  the  tops  of  the  houfes  in  fummer.  Mod  of  the  vine  fueceeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  built  the 
houfes  are  two  (lories  high,  and  fome  three.  There  are  city  of  Fez  in  the  year  793.  He  caufed  a  mofque  to 
piazzas  and  galleries  running  all  round  the  court  on  the  be  ereded,  in  which  Ins  body  was  interred,  and  the 
iufide,  fo  that  you  may  go  under  cover  from  one  apart-  city  ever  afterwards  became  an  afylum  for  the  Moors, 
meat  to  another.  The  pillars  are  of  brick,  covered  anti  a  place  of  devotion.  In  the  firft  moments  of  fer- 
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~  >V0U,r  wI3,ich  a  new  worflliP  I'nfpires,  another  mofque  was 
built  called  Cary  bn,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  Welt 
and  mod  beautiful  edifices  in  Africa.  Several  others 
were  fucceffively  built,  befides  colleges  and  hofpitals  ; 
and  the  city  was  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  when 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  interrupted  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Hegira,  the  weftern  Mahometans  fub- 
ltituted  that  of  Fez  in  it3  (lead,  while  the  eaftern  people 
went  to  Jerufalem.  r 

When  the  Arabs  had  overfpread  Afia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  they  brought  to  Fez  the  little  knowledge  they 
had  acquired  in  the  fciences  and  arts;  and  that  capital 
conjoined,  with  the  fchocls  of  religion,  academies  where 
philofophy  was  taught,  together  wi  h  medicine  and 
aitionomy.  This  laft  gradually  degenerated ;  igno- 
ranee  brought  afirology  into  repute,  and  this  quickly 
engendered  the  arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

Fez  foon  became  the  common  refort  of  all  Africa. 

7  h.c  Mahometans  went  thither  for  the  pnrpofes  of  de¬ 
votion  ;  the  affluence  of  ft  rangers  introduced  a  tafte  for 
plea  hire  ;  libertinifrn  quickly  followed ;  and,  as  its  pro- 
grefs  is  molt  rapid  in  warm  countries,  Fez,  which  had 
been  the  nurfe  of  fciences  and  arts,  became  a  harbour 
for  every  kind  of  vice.  The  public  baths,  which  health, 
clean, mefs,  and  cultom,  had  rendered  neceftary,  and 
which  were  every  where  refpefted  as  facred  places,  be¬ 
came  feenes  of  debauchery;  where  men  introduced 
them  Alves  in  the  habit  of  women  ;  youths,  in  the  fame 
difguife,  with  a  diftaftin  their  hands,  walked  the  ftreets 
at  funfet  in  order  to  entice  Grangers  to  their  inns, 
which  were  lefs  a  place  of  repofe  than  a  convenience 
for  pr  oft  it  lit  ion. 

The  nTnrpers  who  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Fez  after 
the  1 6th  century  overlooked  thefe  abufes,  and  content¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  fubje&ing  the  matters  of  the  inns  to 
lurnilh  a  certain  number  of  cooks  for  the  army.  It  is 
to  this  laxity  of  difcipline  that  Fez  owed  its  firft  fplen- 
dour.  As  the  inhabitants  are  beautiful,  the  Africans 
flocked  thither  in  crowds;  the  laws  were  overturned, 
morals  defpifed,  and  vice  itfelf  turned  into  an  engine 
of  political  refource.  The  fame  fpirit,  the  fame  incli¬ 
nations.  the  fame  depravitv,  ftill  exift  in  the  hearts  of 
all  the  Moors.  But  libertinifrn  is  not  now  encouraged  : 
it  wears  there,  as  in  other  places,  the  mafk  of  hypocri- 
fy  ;  and  dares  not  venture  to  fhow  itfelf  in  the  face  of 
day. 

The  Mahometans  of  Andalufia,  thofe  of  Granada 
and  Cordoua,  migrated  to  Fez  during  the  different  re¬ 
volutions  that  agitated  Spain:  they  carried  with  them 
new  enftoms  and  new  arts,  and  perhaps  fome  flight 
degree  of  civilization.  The  Spanifh  Moors  carried 
from  Cordoua  to  Fez  the  art  of  Gaining  goat  and  fheep 
fkins  with  a  red  colour,  which  were  then  called  Cor¬ 
doua  leather,  and  now  Morocco  leather,  from  that  city 
where  the  art  is  lefs  perre<ft.  They  manufa&ure  gauzes 
at  Fez.  filk  flufts,  and  girdles  elegantly  embroidered 
with  gold  and  filk,  which  fhow  how  far  their  ingenuity 
might  be  carried  if  indtiftry  were  more  encouraged. 

There  is  ftill  fome  tafte  for  fludy  preferved  at  Fez, 
and  the  Arabic  language  is  fpnken  there  in  greater 
puritv  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  rich 
Moors  fend  their  children  to  the  fchools  at  Fez,  where 
they  are  better  inftrU£led  than  they  could  be  elfewhere. 

Leo  Africanus,  in  the  i6th  century,  gave  a  magni¬ 
ficent  defeription  of  this  city,  from  which  moft  of  thofe 
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that  have  been  afterwards  made  are  copied  :  but  its  ft- 
tuation,  its  fchools,  and  the  induftry  and  great  urba¬ 
nity  of  its  inhabitants,  are  the  only  circumfiances  that 
give  it  any  preference  to  the  other  cities  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  .  There  are  fome  pretty  convenient  inns  here, 
conftfting  of  two  or  three  (lories.  The  houfe*  have  no 
elegance  externally  :  the  ftreets  are  ill  paved,  and  fo 
(Iran  that  two  per  Tons  riding  abreaft  can  hardly  pafs. 
Ftie  (hops  are  like  (lalis  ;  and  have  no  more  room  in 
them  than  is  fufficient  to  ferve  for  the  owner,  who  is 
always  feated  with  his  wares  around  him,  which  he 
fhows  to  the  paftengers.  But  though  the  Moors  of 
Fez  are  more  civilized  than  the  reft,  they  are  vain,  fu- 
perfiitious,  and  intolerant  ;  and  an  order  mud  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  emperor  before  a  CLiiflian  or  a  Jew 
can  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city. 

The  fit  nation  of  Fez  is  exceedingly  Angular.  If  lies 
m  the  bottom  of  a  valley  furrounded  by  little  hills  in 
the  drape  of  a  funnel ;  the  declivities  are  divided  into 
gardens  planted  with  tall  trees,  orange  fbrubs,  and  all 
forts  of  fruit-trees;  a  river  meanders  along  the  declivity, 
and  turns  a  number  of  mills,  which  diiperfe  the  water 
abundantly  to  all  the  gardens,  and  almoit  to  every  houfe. 
The  defeent  to  the  city,  which  (lands  in  the  centre,  is 
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w  a”d  tlie  road  lies  through  thefe  gardens,  which 
it  traverfes,  in  a  ferpentine  direction. 

The  gardens,  feen  from  the  city,  form  a  moft  de¬ 
lightful  amphitheatre.  Formerly  each  garden  had  a 
houfe  in  which  the  inhabitants  fpent  the  fummer.  Thefe 
houfes  were  deft royed  in  the  times  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  in  the  revolutions  to  which  Fez  has  been  fubjeft  * 
and  few  individuals  have  reftored  them.  The  fituation 
of  Fez,  however,  cannot  be  healthful  ;  moift  vapours 
All  the  air  in  fummer,  and  fevers  are  exceedingly  com¬ 
mon.  * 

On  the  heighth  above  Fez,  in  a  plain  fnfceptible  of 
rich  cultivation,  (lauds  New  Fez,  finely  ft  tinted,  and 
enjoying  excellent  air,  containing  fome  old  palaces,  in 
which  the  children  of  the  emperor  live,  ard  where  he 
fometimes  refides  hirnfelf  New  Fez  is  inhabited  by 
fome  Moorifh  families,  but  by  a  greater  number  of 
Jews. 

Fez  is  feated  on  the  river  Cebu,  W.  Lonor,  4.  2C 
N.  Lat.  *3.  58.  0  ^  '5* 

FEWEL.  See  Fuel. 

FIASCONF,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  territories  of 
the  pope,  remarkable  for  its  good  wine.  E.  Lono*. 
13.  12.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

FIA1 ,  in  law,  a  (hort  order  or  warrant  figned  by  a 
judge,  for  making  out  and  allowing  certain  proceffes. 

FIBRARLL,  a  clafs  of  fofiils,  naturally  and  eften- 
tially  Ample,  not  inflammable  nor  foluble  in, water;  and 
compofed  of  parallel  fibres,  fome  (horter,  others  longer; 
their  external  appearance  being  bright,  and  in  iome 
degree  traufparent  ;  add  to  this,  that  they  never  give 
fire  with  Heel,  nor  ferment  with  or  are  foluble  in  acid 
menflrua. 

FIBRE,  in  anatomy,  a  perfc&ly  Ample  body,  or  at 
lead  as  Ample  as  any  thing  in  the  human  ftrudhire  ; 
being  Ane  and  (lender  like  a  thread,  and  ferving  to 
form  other  parts.  Hence  fome  fibres  are  hard,  as  the 
bony  ones ;  and  others  foft,  as  thofe  deftined  for  the 
formation  of  all  the  other  parts. 

.  T1]e  Abies  are  divided  alfo,  according  to  their  fitua¬ 
tion,  into  fuch  as  aie  ftraight,  oblique,  tranfverfe,  an- 
^  ^  nula*, 
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Fibre  miiar,  and  fpiral ;  being  found  arranged  in  all  thefe 
II  directions  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Ficoides.  Fibre  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  flender  Filaments 
*  v  '  which  compofe  other  bodies,  whether  animal,  vegetable,^ 
or  mineral ;  but  more  efpecially  the  capillary  roots  of 
plants. 

FIBROSE,  or  Fibrous,  fomething  confiding  of 
fibres,  as  the  roots  of  plants.  See  Root. 

FIBULA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer  and  flenderer  of 
the  two  bones  of  the  leg.  See  Anatomy,  n°  62. 

Fibula,  in  furgerv,  an  inftrument  in  ufe  among 
the  ancients  for  the  clofing  of  gaping  wounds. —  Celfus 
fpeaks  of  the  fibula  as  to  be  ufed  when  the  wound  was 
fo  patent  as  not  eafily  to  admit  of  being  fewed.  (Op. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  25.  apud jin.) 

Fibula,  in  antiquity,  was  a  fort  of  button,  buckle, 
or  clafp,  made  ufe  of  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
keeping  clofe  or  tying  up  fome  part  of  their  cloaths. 
They  were  of  various  forms,  and  ofteu  adorned  with 
precious  ftones.  Men  and  women  wore  them  in  their 
hair  and  at  their  fhoes.  Players  and  muficians,  by  way 
of  preferving  the  voices  of  children  put  under  their  care 
to  learn  their  arts,  ufed  to  keep  clofe  the  prepuce  with 
a  fibula,  left  they  fhould  have  commerce  with  women. 

FICINUS  (Marfilius),  a  celebrated  Italian,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1433,  and  educated  at  the  expence 
of  Laurence  de  Medtcis.  He  attained  a  perfedt  know- 
ledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  became  a 
great  philofopher,  a  great  phyficiaii,  and  a  great  divine. 
He  was  in  the  higheft  favour  with  Laurence  and  Cofmo 
de  Medic’s,  who  made  him  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Florence.  He  applied  himfelf  intenfely  to 
the  Rudy  of  philofophy  ;  and  while  others  were  driving 
who  fhould  be  the  deepeft  read  in  Ariftotle,  who  was 
then  the  philofopher  in  fafhion,  he  devoted  liimfelf  whol¬ 
ly  to  Plato.  He  was  indeed  the  firft  who  reftored  the 
Platonic  philofophy  in  the  weft;  for  the  better  effedting 
of  which,  lie  tranflated  into  Latin  the  whole  works  of 
Plato.  There  goes  a  Rory,  but  we  know  not  how 
"  true  Jt  is,  that  when  he  had  finifhed  his  tranflation,  he 
communicated  it  to  his  friend  Marcus  Mufurus,  to  have 
his  approbation  of  it ;  but  that,  Mufurus  difliking  it, 
be  did  it  all  over  again.  He  next  translated  Plotinus ; 
and  afterwards  the  works,  or  part  of  them  at  lead,  of 
Proclus,  Jamblicus,  Porphyrius,  and  other  celebrated 
Platonifts. — In  his  younger  years,  Ficinus  lived  like  a 
philofopher;  and  too  much  fo,  as  is  fa  id,  to  the  negledi 
of  piety.  However,  Savanorola  coming  to  Florence, 
Ficinus  went  with  every  body  elfe  to  hear  his  fermons; 
and  while  he  attended  them  for  the  fake  of  the  preach¬ 
er’s  eloquence,  he  imbibed  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  religion, 
and  devoted  himfelf  henceforward  more  efpecially  to 
the  duties  of  it.  He  died  at  Correggio  in  1499  ;  and, 
as  Baronins  allures  us  upon  the  teftimony  of  what  he 
calls  credible  authors,  appeared  immediately  after  his 
death  to  his  friend  Michael  Mercatus :  to  whom,  it 
feems,  he  had  promifed  to  appear,  in  order  to  confirm 
what  he  had  taught  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  His  writings,  facred  and  profane,  which  are 
very  numerous,  were  colledled.  and  printed  at  Venice 
in  15  3  6,  at  Bafil  in  1561  and  1576,  and  at  Paris  1641, 
in  two  vols  folic  Twelve  books  of  his  Epiftles,  among 
which  are  many  treatifes,  were  printed  feparately  in 
folio  at  Venice  1495,  and  at  Nuremberg  14c",  in  4to. 

FICOIDES,  a  name  given  to  feveral  diflindl  plants, 


as  the  mefembryanthemum,  mufa,  and  opuntia.  See 
Mesembryanthemum,  &c.  ,  Flcus< 

FICTION.  See  Fable  and  Poetry.  .  ^  v  * 

FICUS,  the  fig-trf.e:  A  genus  of  the  trioecia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d  order, 

Scabrida.  The  receptacle  is  common,  turbinated,  car- 
nous,  and  connivent ;  inclofing  the  florets  either  in  the 
fame  or  in  a  diftindt  one.  The  male  calyx  is  tripartite; 
no  corolla ;  three  (lamina  :  The  female  calyx  is  quinqup- 
partite  ;  no  corolla  ;  one  piftil ;  and  one  feed. — There 
are  ten  fpecies,  of  which  the  following  are  the  moft 
remarkable. 

1 .  The  Carica,  or  common  Fig,  with  an  upright  (lent 
branching  15  or  20  feet  high,  and  garnifhed  with 
large  palmated  or  hand-fhaped  leaves.  Of  this  there 
are  a  number  of  varieties  ;  as  the  common  fig,  a  large, 
oblong,  dark  purplifh  blue  fruit,  which  ripens  in 
Auguft  either  on  ftandards  or  walls,  and  the  tree  carries 
a  great  quantity  of  fruit. — The  brown  or  cheftnut  fig; 
a  large,  globular,  cheftnut-coloured  fruit,  having  a 
pur pli fh  delicious  pulp,  ripening  in  July  and  Auguft. 

— The  black  Ifchia  fig  ;  a  middle-fized,  fhortifh,  flat- 
crowned,  blackifh  fruit,  having  a  bright  pulp;  ripening 
in  the  middle  of  Auguft. — The  green  Ifchia  fig  ;  a 
large,  oblong,  globular  headed,  greenifh  fruit,  (lightly 
Rained  by  the  pulp  to  a  reddifh-bi own  colour ;  ripens 
in  the  end  of  Auguft. — The  brown  Ifchia  fig  ;  a  fmall, 
pyramidal,  brownifh-yellow  fruit,  having  a  purplifh 
very  rich  pulp  ;  ripening  in  Auguft  and  September. — 

The  Malta  fig  ;  a  fmall  flat-topped  brown  fruit,  ripen¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  Auguft  or  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber, —  The  round  brown  Naples  fig;  a  globular,  mtddle- 
fized,  light-brown  fruit,  and  brownifh  pulp  ;  ripe  in 
the  end  of  Auguft. — The  long,  brown,  Naples  fig  ;  a 
long  dark-brown  fruit,  having  a  reddifh  pulp  ;  ripe  in 
September. — The  great  blue  fig  ;  a  large  blue  fruit, 
having  a  fine  red  pulp. — The  black  Genoa  fig;  a  large, 
pear-fhaped,  black- coloured  fruit,  with  a  bright  red 
pulp  ;  ripe  in  Auguft. 

2.  The  Svcamoriis,  or  Sycamore  of  feripture.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Haflelquift,  this  is  a  huge  true,  the  Item 
being  often  50  feet  round.  The  fruit  is  pierced  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  an  infedl.  There  is  an  opening 
made  in  the  calyx  near  the  time  the  fruit  ripens,  which 
is  occafioned  in  two  different  ways.  1.  When  the 
fquamae,  which  cover  the  calyx,  wither  and  are  bent 
back  ;  which,  however,  is  more  common  to  the  carica 
than  the  fycamore.  z.  A  little  below  the  feales,  on 
the  fide  of  the  flower-cup,  there  appears  a  fpot  before 
the  fruit  is  ripe  :  the  fruit  in  this  place  is  affedted  with 
a  gangrene  which  extends  on  every  fide,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  occupies  a  finger’s-breadth.  It  withers  ;  the  place 
affedled  becomes  black ;  the  flefhy  fubftance  in  the 
middle  of  the  calyx,  for  the  breadth  of  a  quill,,  is  cor¬ 
roded  ;  and  the  male  bloffoms,  which  are  neareft  to 
the  bare  fide,  appear  naked,  opening  a  way  for  the 
infedl,  which  makes  feveral  furrows  in  the  infide  of  the 
fruit,  but  never  touches  the  ftigmata,  though  it  fre¬ 
quently  eats  the  germen.  The  wounded  or  gangre¬ 
nous  part  is  at  firft  covered  or  (hut  up  by  the  bloffoms; 
but  the  hole  is  by  degiees  opened  and  enlarged  of  va¬ 
rious  fizes  in  the  different  fruits ;  the  margin  and  fides 
being  always  gangrenous,  black,  hard,  and  turned  in¬ 
wardly.  The  fame  gangrenous  appearance  is  alfo 
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Fkus.  Found  near  the  fquamte,  after  the  infe&  has  made  a 
hole  in  that  place.  The  tree  is  very  common  in  the 
plains  and  fields  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  buds  in  the 
latter  end  of  March,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  June.  It  is  wounded  or  cut  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  the  time  it  buds;  for  without  this  precaution* 
they  fay  it  would  not  bear  fruit. 

3.  The  Religiofa,  or  Banian-tree,  is  a  native  of  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies*  It  hath  a  woody  flem, 
branching  to  a  great  height  and  vaft  extent,  with  heart - 
fhaped  entire  leaves  ending  in  acute  points.  Of  this 
tree  the  following  lines  of  Milton  contain  a  defcription 
equally  beautiful  and  juft  2 

- There  foon  they  chofe 

The  %  tree  ;  not  that  tree  for  fruit  renown’d, 

But  fuch  as,  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Decan,  fpreads  her  arms, 

Branching  fo  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
i  he  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
Ab«  ur  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar’d  lhade, 

High  over  arch’d,  and  echoing  walks  between  : 

1  here  oft  the  Indian  herdfmaii, (huntiing  heat, 

Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  h:s  pafturing"  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  t kicked  fhade. 

Pah.  Lost,  Book  ix.  1. 1100. 

The  Banian-tree,  or  Indian  fig,  is  perhaps  the  moft 
beautiful  of  Nature’s  productions  in  that  genial  cli¬ 
mate,  where  fhe  fports  with  the  greateft  profufion  and 
variety*  Some  of  thefe  trees  are  of  amazing  fize  and 
great  extent,  as  they  are  continually  increaling,  and, 
contrary  to  moft  other  tilings  in  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  they  feem  to  be  exempted  from  decay.  Every 
branch  fiom  the  main  body  throws  out  its  own  roots;  at 
firft,  in  fmall  tender  fibres,  feVeral  yards  from  the  ground: 
thefe  continually  grow  thicker  until  they  reach  the  fur- 
face  ;  and  there  ftriking  in*  they  increafe  to  large  trunks, 
and  become  parent  trees,  (hooting  out  new  branches 
from  the  top  :  thefe  in  time  fufpend  their  roots,  which, 
(welling  into  trunks,  produce  other  branches  ;  thus 
Continuing  in  a  (late  of  progreffion  as  long  as  the  earth, 
the  firft  parent  of  them  all,  contributes  her  fuftenance. 
-The  Hindoos  are  peculiarly  fond  of  the  Banian-tree  ; 
they  look  upon  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  Deity,  from  its 
long  duration,  its  out-ftretchiiig  arms,  and  overlhadoW- 
mg  beneficence  ;  they  almoft  pay  it  divine  honours,  and, 

“  Find  a  fane  in  every  facred  grove.” 

Near  thefe  trees  the  moft  efteemed  pagodas  are  gene¬ 
rally  e  redied  ;  Under  their  fhade  the  Brahmins  fpend 
their  lives  in  religious  folitude ;  and  the  natives  of  aii 
cafts  and  tribes  are  fond  of  recreating  in  the  cool  recef- 
fes,  beautiful  walks,  and  lovely  villas  of  this  umbra¬ 
geous  canopy,  impervious  to  the  hotteft  beams  of  a  tro¬ 
pical  fun. 

A  remarkable  large  tree  of  this  kind  grows  on  an 
ifiand  in  the  river  Nerbedda,  ten  miles  from  the  city  of 
Baroche  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  a  ftonrifhing 
fettlement  lately  in  poffeffion  of  the  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany,  but  ceded  by  the  government  of  Bengal,  at  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  Mahrattas  in  1783, 
to  Mahdajee  Seindia  a  Mahratta  chief.  It  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Cubbeer  Burr,  which  was  gi¬ 
ven  it  in  honour  of  a  famous  faint.  It  was  once  much 
larger  than  at  prefent  ;  but  high  floods  have  carried 
away  the  banks  of  the  ifiand  where  it  grows,  and  with 
them  fuch  parts  of  the  tree  as  had  thus  far  extended 
their  roots  :  yet  what  remains  is  about  2000  feet  in 
circumference,  meafured  round  the  principal  ftems;  the 
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over-hanging  branches,  not  yet  ftruck  down,  cover  &  B:cu<P 
much  larger  fpace.  The  chief  trunks  of  this  fingle  “ 
tree  (which  in  fize  greatly  exceed  our  Englithelms  and 
oaks),  amount  to  350  ;  the  fmaller  ftems,  forming  in¬ 
to  ftronger  fupporters,  are  more  than  3000  ;  and  every¬ 
one  of  thefe  is  calling  out  new  branches,  and  hanging 
roots,  in  time  to  form  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of 
a  future  progeny.  Cubbeer  Burr  is  famed  throughout 
Hindoftan  for  its  great  extent  and  furpafling  beauty:  the 
Indian  armies  generally  encamp  around  it ;  and,  at  Hated 
feafons,  folemn  jatarras,  or  Hindoo  feftivals,  are  held 
there,  to  which  thoufands  of  votaries  repair  from  various 
parts  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  is  faid  that  7000  perfons 
find  ample  room  to  repofe  under  its  lhade.  The  Eng- 
lilh  gentlemen*  on  their  hunting  and  (hooting  parties, 
ufed  to  form  extenfive  encampments,  and  fpend  weeks 
together  under  this  delightful  pavilion,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  filled  with  green  wood  pigeons,  doves,  peacocks, 
and  a  variety  of  feathered  fongfters;  crowded  with  fami¬ 
lies  of  monkies  performing  their  antic  tricks  ;  and  (ha¬ 
ded  by  bats  of  a  large  fize,  many  of  them  meafuring  up¬ 
wards  of  fix  feet  from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to  the 
other.  This  tree,  not  only  affords  fhelter,  but  fufte- 
naiice,  to  all  its  inhabitants,  being  covered  amid  its 
bright  foliage  with  fmall  figs  of  a  rich  fcarlet,  on  which 
they  all  regale  with  as  much  delight,  as  the  lords  of 
creation  on  their  more  coftly  fare  in  their  parties. 

Culture, .  The  caricaisthe  fpeciesof  ficus  moft  frequent¬ 
ly  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  the  only  one  whichdoes 
not  require  to  be  kept  in  a  Hove.  It  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  either  by  fuckers  arifingfrom  the  roots  by  layers, 
or  by  cuttings.  The  fuckers  are  to  be  taken  off  as 
low  down  as  poflible  ;  trim  off  any  ragged  part  at  bot¬ 
tom,  leaving  the  tops,  entire,  efpecially  if  for  ftand- 
ards  ;  and  plant  them  in  nurfery-lines  at  two  or  three 
feet  diftance  from  each  other,  or  they  may  at  once  be 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  obferving,  that  if 
they  are  defigned  for  walls  or  efpaliers,  they  may  be 
headed  to  fix  or  eight  inches  in  March,  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  force  out  lateral  (hoots  near  the  bottom  ;  blit, 
if  intended  for  ftandards,  they  mull  not  be  topped, 
but  trained  with  a  flem,  not  lefs  than  15  or  18  inches 
for  dwarf- ftandards,  a  yard  for  half-ftfindards,  and 
fofir,  five,  or  fix  feet  for  full  ftandards.  Then  they  muft 
be  fuffered  to  branch  out  to  form  a  head  ;  obferving, 
that,  whether  againft  walls,  efpaliers,  or  ftandards,  the 
branches  or  (hoots  muft  never  be  fhortened  unlefs  to 
procure  a  neeeffary  fupply  of  wood  :  for  the  fruit  is  al¬ 
ways  produced  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  young  (hoots; 

and  if  thefe  are  cut  off,  no  fruit  can  be  expe&ed. _ 

The  beft  feafon  for  propagating  thefe  trees  by  layers 
is  in  autumn  ;  but  it  may  be  alfo  done  any  time  from 
O&ober  to  March  or  April.  Choofe  the  young  pli¬ 
able  lower  fhoots  from  the  fruitful  branches:  lay  them 
in  the  ufual  way,  covering  the  body  of  the  layers  three 
or  four  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  keeping  the  top  en¬ 
tire,  and  as  upright  as  poflible;  and  they  will  be  root¬ 
ed  and  fit  to  feparate  from  the  parent  in  autumn;  when 
they  may  be  planted  either  in  the  nurfery,  or  where 
they  are  to  remain,  managing  them  as  above  diredled. 

Hie  time  for  propagating  by  cuttings  is  either  in  au¬ 
tumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  any  time  in  March  : 
choofe  well-ripened  fhoots  of  the  preceding  fummer  \ 
fhort,  and  of  robuft  growth,  from  about  12  to  15 
inches  long ;  having  an  inch  or  two  of  the  two-years 
wood  at  their  bale,  the  tops  left  entire ;  and  plant 
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them  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  in  a  bed  or  border  of  g  >ed 
earth,  In  rows  two  feet  afunder  :  and  when  planted  in 
autumn,  it  will  be  eligible  to  proteft  their  tops  in  time 
of  hard  froft,  the  firft  winter,  with  any  kind  of  long 
loo  fie  litter. 

That  part  of  the  history  of  the  fig-tree,  which  for 
many  ages  was  fo  enigmatical,  namely,  the  caprification , 
as  it  is  called,  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  not 
only  as  a  fmgular  phenomenon  in  itfelf,  but  as  it  has 
furnifhed  one  of  the  moft  convincing  proofs  of  the  rea¬ 
lity  of  the  fexes  of  plants.  In  brief  it  is  this  :  The 
flowers  of  the  fig-tree  are  fituated  within  a  pulpy  re¬ 
ceptacle,  which  we  call  the  fig  or  fruit  :  of  thefe  re¬ 
ceptacles,  in  the  wild  fig-tree,  fome  have  male  flowers 
only,  and  others  have  male  and  female,  both  diftiu£l, 
though  placed  in  the  fame  receptacle.  In  the  cultiva¬ 
ted  fig,  thefe  are  found  to  contain  only  female  flowers; 
which  are  fecundated  by  means  of  a  kind  of  gnat  bred 
in  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig-trees,  which  pierces  that  of 
the  cultivated,  in  order  to  depofit  its  eggs  within  ;  at 
the  fame  time  diffuling  within  the  receptacle  the  farina 
of  the  male  flowers.  Without  this  operation  the  fruit 
may  ripen,  but  no  effedlive  feeds  are  produced  :  hence 
the  garden  fig  can  only  be  propagated  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  in  thofe  countries  where  the  wild  fig  is  not 
known.  The  procefs  of  thus  ripening  the  fruit,  in  the 
oriental  countries,  is  not  left  to  nature,  but  is  mana¬ 
ged  with  great  art,  and  different  degrees  of  dexterity, 
fo  as  to  reward  the  fkilful  hufbandman  with  a  much 
larger  increafe  of  fruit  than  would  otherwife  be  produ¬ 
ced.  A  tree  of  the  fame  fize,  which,  in  Provence, 
where  caprification  is  not  pradlifed,  may  produce  about 
2  £  pounds  of  fruit,  will,  by  that  art,  in  the  Grecian 
illands,  bring  ten  times  that  quantity.  See  the  article 
Caprification. 

Ufes.  Figs  are  a  confiJerable  article  in  the  materia 
medica,  chiefly  employed  in  emollient  cataplafms  and 
pedloral  deceptions.  The  bell  are  thofe  which  come 
from  Turky.  Many  are  alfo  brought  from  the  fouth 
of  France,  where  they  prepare  them  in  the  following 
manner.  The  fruit  is  firft  dipped  in  fealding  hot  lye 
made  of  the  allies  of  the  fig-tree,  and  then  dried  in  the 
Fin.  Hcncc  thefe  figs  flick  to  the  hands,  and  fcour 
them  like  lixivial  falts  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  they 
excite  to  ftool,  without  griping.  They  are  moderate¬ 
ly  nutrimental,  grateful  to  the  ftomaeh,  and  eafier  to 
ciigell  than  any  other  of  the  fweet  fruits.  They  have 
been  faid  to  produce  lice  when  eaten  as  a  common 
food  ;  but  this  feems  to  be  entirely  without  founda¬ 
tion.  The  reafon  of  this  fuppofition  feems  to  be,  that 
in  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  they  make 
the  principal  food  of  the  poor  people,  who  are  general¬ 
ly  troubled  with  thefe  vermin.  The  wood  of  the  fyca- 
more  is  not  fubjePl  to  rot;  and  has  therefore  been  ufed 
for  making  of  coffins,  in  which  embalmed  bodies  were 
put.  Mr  Haffelquift  affirms,  that  he  faw  in  Egypt  cof¬ 
fins  made  of  this  kind  of  wood,  which  had  been  prefer¬ 
red  found  for  2000  years. 

F1DD,  an  iron  pin  ufed  at  fea  to  fplice  or  faften 
ropes  together;  it  is  made  tapering  and  fliarp  at  one  end. 

There  are  alfo  Adds  of  wood,  which  are  much  larger 
than  the  iron  ones. 

The  pin  alfo  in  the  heel  of  the  topmall,  which  bears 
k  upon  the  chefs -tree,  is  called  a  ffdd. 
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Fidd -Hammer,  is  ufed  for  a  hammer,  the  handle  of 
which  is  a  fidd,  or  made  tapering  into  that  form. 
FIDDLE.  See  Violin. 

FlDDLE-lVcod.  See  Cl  r  H  APvEXELON. 

FI  DDES  (Richard),  a  learned  divine  and  polite 
writer,  was  born  in  1671,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  was  prefen  ted  to  the  living  of  Hallham  in  York- 
fhire,  where  he  was  fo  admired  for  the  fweet nefs  of  his 
voice  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  delivery,  that  the 
people  for  feveral  miles  round  flocked  to  his  fermons. 
Coming  to  London  in  1712,  he  was,  by  the  favour  of 
Dean  Swift,  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  the  queen  foon  af¬ 
ter  appointed  him  chaplain  to  the  garrifon  at  Hull  : 
but  lofmg  his  patrons  upon  the  change  of  the  miniilry, 
he  loft  his  chaplain fhip  ;  and  being  obliged  to  apply 
himfelfto  writing,  compofed,  1.  A  Body  of  Divinity; 
2.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  YVolfey  ;  3.  A  Treatife  of  Mo¬ 
rality,  &c.  He  died  in  1725. 

FI DE-jussor ts  JJfiduL  See  Assiduus. 

FiDE-JuJfor ,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a  furtty,  or  one  that 
obliges  himfelf  in  the  fame  contract  with  a  principal, 
for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  creditor  or  ftipulator. 

FID  FI-  coMMissuM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  eftate 
left  in  trufl  with  any  perfon,  for  the  ufe  of  another. 
See  Trustee. 

F1DENA,  or  Fiden^e,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the 
Sabines,  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Rome,  where  traces 
of  it  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen.  Fidenates,  the  people,  (Livy.) 

FiDES,  Faith  or  Fidelity,  one  of  the  virtues 
deified  by  the  Pagans  She  had  a  temple  near  the  Ca¬ 
pitol,  founded  by  Numa  Pompilius ;  but  no  animals 
were  offered,  or  blood  fpilt,  in  her  Sacrifices.  During 
the  performance  of  her  rites,  her  priefts  appeared  in 
white  veftments,  with  their  heads  and  hands  covered 
with  linen,  to  fhow  that  fidelity  ought  to  be  facred. 

FID  I  US,  in  Pagan  worihip,  a  god  who  prefided 
over  alliances  arid  promifes.  This  deity,  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  borrowed  from  the  Sabines,  was  alfo  called  Satie- 
tus ,  Semon ,  and  Semi-pater . 

FIELD,  in  agriculture,  a  piece  of  ground  inclo fed, 
whether  for  tillage  or  pafture. 

Field,  in  heraldry,  is  the  whole  furfaee  of  the 
ffiield  or  the  continent,  fo  called  becaufe  it  containeth 
thofe  atchievements  anciently  acquired  in  the  field  of 
battle.  It  is  the  ground  on  which  the  colours,  bear¬ 
ing,  metals,  furs,  charges,  &e.  are  reprefented.  A- 
mong  the  modern  heralds,  field  is  lefs  frequently  ufed 
in  blazoning  than  fliitld  or  efcutcheon.  Seethe  aiticle 
Shield,  &c. 

Field  Booh ,  in  furveying,  that  wherein  the  angles, 
ilations,  di fiances,  &c.  are  fet  down. 

FiblD'C chars ,  in  war,  art  fmail  flags  of  about  a 
foot  and  half  fquare,  which  are  carried  along  with  the 
quarter- mafter  general,  for  marking  cut  the  ground 
for  the  fquadrons  and  battalions. 

FiELD-Furey  in  ornithology'.  Ste  Turdus. 

Field- Officers,  in  the  art  of  war.  See  Officer. 

Field- Pieces,  fmail  cannons,  from  three  to  twelve 
pounders,  carried  along  with  an  army  in  the  field. 

Field- Staff,  a  weapon  carried  by  the  gunners,  about 
the  length  ol  a  halbert,  with  a  fpear  at  the  end ;  ha¬ 
ving  on  each  fide  ears  ferewed  on,  like  the  cock  of  a 
match  lock,  where  the  gunneis  ferew  i.i  lighted  matches 
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and  then  the  field- 
are  thofe  thrown  up 


when  they  are  upon  command 
flalFs  are  (aid  to  be  armed. 

_  Field  Works,  in  fortification,  _ _ , 

by  an  army  in  befieging  a  fortrefs,  or  by  the  befieged 
to  defend  the  place.  Such  are  the  fortifications  of 
camps,  highways,  &c. 

EL- ban  Firms.  See  Ely  si  an. 

FIELDING  (Henry),  a  well  known  writer  of  the 
prefent  age,  fon  of  lieutenant-general  Fielding  who 
ferved  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  born  in 
1  7°7*  He  had  four  fillers;  of  whom  Sarah  is  well 
known,  rs  writer  of  The  Adventures  of  David  Sim- 
.  pie..  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  father  married 
again  ;  and  Sir  John  Fielding,  who  fueceeded  him  in 
the  commiffion  of  the  peace  forMiddlefex,  is  his  brother 
by  this  marriage.  Henry  was  fent  to  fludy  at  Leyden ; 
but  a  failure  in  his  remittances  obliged  him  to  return 
in  two  years,  when  his  own  propenfity  to  gaiety  and 
profusion  drove  him  to  write  for  the  ftage  at  20  years 
of  age.  His  firft  dramatic  piece,  Love  in  feveral 
Mafques,  which  was  well  received,  appeared  in  1727: 
and  all  his  plays  and  farces,  to  the  amount  of  18,  were 
written  before  the  year  1737;  and  many  of  them  are 
Fill  a -fled  with  applaufe.  While  he  was  thus  employ¬ 
ed,  he  married  a  young  lady  with  1500  1.  fortune,  and 
inherited  an  eftate  of  200  1  a-year  from  his  mother  : 
all  which,  though  on  the  plan  of  retiring  into  the 
country,  lie  contrived  to  difiipate  in  three  years  ;  and 
then  applied  liimfelf  to  the  ft udy  of  the  law  for  a  main¬ 
tenance.  In  lofing  his  fortune,  he  acquired  the  gout  : 
which  rendering  it  impoffible  for  him  to  attend  the  bar, 
he  with  a  fhattered  conititution  had  recourfe  to  many 
extempore  applications  of  his  pen  for  immediate  fup- 
j.  lies  ;  until,  foon  after  the  late  rebellion,  he  accepted 
the  office  of  uCting  juftice  for  Middlefex,  an  employ¬ 
ment  much  more  profitable  than  honourable  in  the 
public  efteem.  Reduced  at  length  by  the  fatigues  of 
this  office,  and  by  a  complication  of  diforders,  he  by 
the  advice  of  his  phyficians  went  to  Lifbon,  where  he 
died  in  1754.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  fugitive 
pamphlets  and  periodica!  effays  ;  but  is  chiefly  diilin- 
gu ifned  by  his  Adventures  of  Jofeph  Andrews,  and 
Iliftory  of  Tom  Jones.  Flis  works  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  publiffied,  with  his  life  prefixed,  by  Mi  Mur- 
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c  IENUS  (  i  homas),  an  ingenious  and  learned  phy- 
fician,  born  at  Antwerp  in  J566  He  went  into  Italy 
to  ftudy  phyfic  under  Mercurialis  and  Aldrovandus  ; 
and  011  his  return  diftinguilhed  liimfelf  fo  much  in  the 
univerfity  of  Louvain,  that  he  was  there  choien  pro- 
feflbr  of  phyfic,  and  was  afterwards  made  phyfician  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria.  Fie  wrote  feveral  works,  among 
which  were,  De  virilus  imaginaiionh  ;  and  De formatione 
fetus.  He  died  at  Louvain  in  1631. 

FIERI  facias,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  a 
per  fon  has  recovered  judgment  for  debt  or  damages  in 
the  king’s  courts  againfi  one,  by  which  the  fheriff  is 
commanded  to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  011  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  goods  and  chattels. 

FIFE,  in  inline,  is  a  fort  of  wind-inftrument,  being 
a  fmnll  pipe.  See  Pipe. 

F  iff,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
Clackmannan  and  Perthshire,  on  the  north  by  Perth- 
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fuiie  only  ,  on  the  north-eafl  by  the  river  Tay,  on  the 


eaft  fiy  the  German  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  above  32  miles  long,  and  17 
broad  ;  though  along  the  coaft,  from  Crail  to  Culrofs, 
it  extends  about  40  miles  in  length.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  various.  Towards  the  weft  it  is  mountain¬ 
ous,  having  the  Lomond  hills  riling  to  a  great  height; 
to  the  eaft  it  is  flat,  well  cultivated,  and  produces 
grain  of  all  kinds  in  great  plenty.  It  is  full  of  towns; 
and  has  many  good  bays  and  harbours,  which  breed 
great  number  of  hardy  feamen.  Formerly  thefe  towns 
carried  011  very  extenfive  trade,  but  now  are  gone  in¬ 
to  decay  ;  though,  being  all  royal  boroughs,  they  fend 
feveral  members  to  parliament.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  flieep  and  black  cattle  ;  coal,  with  which  the 
county  abounds,  is  fhipped  off  in  great  quantities;  and 
the  linen-manufaCture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Lever,  and  the 
E.den,  which  produce  trout  and  other  fifh  of  various 
kinds.  Fife  is  the  nioft  populous  county  in  Scotland, 
having  one  full  fynod  and  four  preffiyteiy- feats  within 
itfelf.  It  fends  one  member  to  parliament ;  and  gives 
an  Infli  title  of  earl  to  the  Duffs  of  Braco,  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  ancient  Thanes  of  Fife.  Cupar  is  the 
county-town. 

Fife- Rails,  in  a  ffiip,  are  thofe  that  are  placed  on 
handlers,  on  each  fide  of  the  top  of  the  poop,  and  fo 
along  with  haunces  or  falls.  They  reach  down  to  the 
quarter-deck,  and  to  the  flair  of  the  gan^-wav. 

FIFTH,  in  mnfic.  See  Interval. 

FIG,  or  Fig-tree.  See  Fficus. 

FIGWORT,  a  plant  called  by  the  botanifts  Scro- 

PHULAR1A. 

^  IGURAL,  Figurate,  or  Figurative ,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  whatever  is  expreffed  by  obfeure  refemblances. 

[rhei  chl*tfly  aPPlitd  the  types  and  myfteries 

of  the  Mofaic  law  ;  as  alfo  to  any  exprefiion  which  is 
not  taken  in  its  primary  and  literal  fenfe. 

FIGURE,  in  phyfics,  exp  relies  the  furface  or  ter¬ 
minating  extremities  of  anybody. 

Figures,  m  arithmetic,  are  certain  characters 
whereby  we  denote  any  number  which  may  be  ex- 
p  re  fled  by  any  combination  of  the  nine  dibits,  &c. 
See  Arithmetic. 

Figure,  among  divines,  is  u fed  for  the  myfteries 
reprefented  under  certain  types. 

Figure,  in  dancing,  denotes  the  feveral  fteps  which 
the  dancer  makes  in  order  and  cadence,  confidered  as 
they  mark  certain  figures  on  the  floor.  See  Dancing. 

Figure,  in  painting  and  defigning,  denotes  the 
lines  and  colours  which  form  the  reprefen  tat  ion  of  any 
animal,  but.  more  particularly  of  a  human  perfonage. 
See  the  article  Painting.  & 

Figure,  in  the  manufactures,  is  applied  to  the  va¬ 
rious  dtfigns  reprefented  or  wrought  011  velvets,  da- 
inafks,  taffaties,  fat  tins,  and  other  fluffs  and  cloths. 

.  The  moft  ufllal  figures  for  fuch  defigns  are  flowers 
imitated  from  the  life;  or  grotefq ties,  and  coraparti-’ 
ments  of  pure  fancy.  Reprefentations  of  men,  beads 
birds,  and .land Rapes,  have  only  been  introduced  fir.ee 
ttic  tafle  for  the  Chinefe  fluffs,  particularly  thofe  call¬ 
ed  7W  began  to  prevail  among  ns.  It  is  the  woof 
of  the  fluff  that  forms  the  figures;  the  warp  onlw 
xtrves  for  the  ground.  In  working  figured'  fluff/ 
there  n  required  a  perfon  to  Ihow  the  workman  how 

far. 
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far  he  muft  raife  the  threads  of  the  warp,  to  reprefent 
the  figure  of  the  defign  with  the  woof,  which  is  to  be 
pa  (led  acrofs  between  the  threads  thus  raifed.  This 
Tome  call  reading  the  dtjign . 

For  the  figures  on  tapcflry,  brocade,  &c .  fee  Ta¬ 
pestry,  &c. 

For  tliofe  given  by  the  calenders,  printers,  &c.  fee 
Calender,  &c* 

Figure,  in  logic,  denotes  a  certain  order  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  middle  term  in  any  fyllogifm. 

Figures  are  fourfold.  I .  When  the  middle  term  is 
the  fubjedl  of  the  major  propofition,  and  the  predicate 
of  the  minor,  we  have  what  is  called  the  fir  It  figure* 

2.  When  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  both  the 
premiffes,  the  fyllogifm  is  faid  to  be  in  the  fccond  fi¬ 
gure.  3.  If  the  middle  term  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  two 
premiffes,  the  fyllogifm  is  in  the  third  figure  :  and, 
laftly,  by  making  it  the  predicate  of  the  major,  and 
fubjedl  of  the  minor,  we  obtain  fyllogifms  in  the  fourth 
figure.  Each  of  thefe  figures  has  a  determinate  uum* 
ber  of  moods,  including  all  the  pofiible  wavs  in  which 
propofitions  differing  in  quantity  or  quality  can  be 
combined,  according  to  any  difpofition  of  the  middle 
term,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  jufl  conclufion.  See 
Logic. 

Figure,  in  compofition.  See  Oratory  ;  alfo  Al* 
legory,  Apostrophe,  Hyperbole,  Metaphor, 
Personification,  See. 

A  Figure,  the  means  or  inflrument  conceived  to  he  the 
agent .  When  we  furvey  a  number  of  connedled  ob¬ 
jedls,  that  which  makes  the  greateft  figure  employs 
chiefly  our  attention  ;  and  the  emotion  it  raifes,  if 
lively,  prompts  us  even  to  exceed  nature  in  the  concep¬ 
tions  we  form  of  it.  Take  the  following  examples. 
For  Neleus*  foil  Alcides*  rage  had  fiain.  „ 

A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pirus  threw. 

In  thefe  inflances,  the  rage  of  Hercules  and  the 
force  of  Pirus,  being  the  capital  circumflances,  are  fo 
far  exalted  as  to  be  conceived  the  agents  that  produce 
the  effedls. 

In  the  firft  of  the  following  inflances,  hunger  being 
the  chief  circumflance  in  the  defeription,  is  itfelf  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  the  patient. 


fiidls  it :  and  wine  is  faid  to  be  jovial \  as  infpiring  figure, 
mirth  and  jollity.  Thus  the  attributes  of  one  fubjedl  — 
are  extended  to  another  with  which  it  is  connedled  ; 
and  the  expreffion  of  fuch  a  thought  mufl  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  figure,  becaufe  the  attribute  is  not  applicable 
to  the  fubjedl  in  any  proper  fenfe. 

How  we  are  to  account  for  this  figure,  which  we 
fee  lies  in  the  thought,  and  to  what  principle  fhall  we 
refer  it  ?  Have  poets  ra  privilege  to  alter  the  nature  of 
things,  and  at  pleafure  to  bellow  attributes  upon  a 
fubjedl  to  which  they  do  not  belong?  It  is  obferved  f ,  t  VM. 
that  the  mind  paffeth  eafily  and  fweetly  along  a  train 
of  connedled  objedls;  and,  where  the  objedls  are  Inti- Cj1 
mately  connedled,  that  it  is  difpofed  to  carry  along  the  1.  §  6. 
good  or  bad  properties  of  one  to  another ;  efpecially 
when  it  is  in  any  degree  inflamed  with  thefe  proper¬ 
ties.  From  this  principle  is  derived  the  figure  under 
confideration.  Language,  invented  for  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  thought,  would  be  imperfedl,  if  it  were  not 
expreffive  even  of  the  {lighter  propenfities  and  more 
delicate  feelings :  but  language  cannot  remain  fo  im¬ 
perfedl  among  a  people  who  have  received  any  polifh  5 
becaufe  language  is  regulated  by  internal  feeling,  and 
is  gradually  improved  to  exprefs  whatever  paffes  in 
the  mind.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  fword  in  the 
hand  of  a  coward  is  termed  a  coward  fword ,  the  ex- 
prefiion  is  fignificative  of  an  internal  operation ;  for  the 
mind,  in  palling  from  the  agent  to  its  inftrument,  is  dif¬ 
pofed  to  extend  to  the  latter  the  properties  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  Governed  bytthe  fame  principle,  we  fay lijlening fear, 
by  extending  the  attribute  lijlening  of  the  man  who  li- 
flens,  to  the  pafiion  with  which  he  is  moved.  In  the 
expreffion  bold  deed ,  or  audax  f acinus ,  we  extend  to  the 
effedl  what  properly  belongs  to  the  caufe.  But  not 
to  wafle  time  by  making  a  commentary  upon  every  ex* 
preffion  of  this  kind,  the  befl  way  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  fubjedl,  is  to  exhibit  a  table  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  relations  that  may  give  oceafion  to  this  figure. 

And  in  viewing  the  table,  it  will  be  obferved,  that  the 
figure  can  $jever  have  any  grace  but  where  the  rela¬ 
tions  are  of  the  mofl  intimate  kind. 

1.  An  attribute  of  the  caufe  exprefled  as  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  effedl. 


Whofe  hunger  has  not  tailed  food  thefe  three  days. 

Jane  Shore . 

- As  when  the  force 

Of  fubterranean  wind  tranfports  a  hill.  Paradife  Lof. 

■  .  . As  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amranfs  fon,  in  Egypt’s  evil  day 

Wav’d  round  the  coaft,  upcall’d  a  pitchy  cloud 

Of  locufls.  Paradife  Lof. 

A  Figure ,  which ,  among  related  objects,  extends  the 
properties  of  one  to  another ♦  This  figure  is  not  dignified 
with  a  proper  name,  becaufe  it  has  been  overlooked  by 
writers.  Giddy  brink ,  jovial  wine ,  daring  wound ,  are 
examples  of  this  figure.  Here  are  adjedlives  that  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  fignify  any  quality  of  the  fubflantives 
to  which  they  are  joined  :  a  brink ,  for  example,  can¬ 
not  be  termed  giddy  in  a  fenfe,  either  proper  or  figu¬ 
rative,  that  can  fignify  any  of  its  qualities  or  attributes. 
When  we  examine  attentively  the  expreffion,  we  dif- 
cover,  that  a  brink  is  termed  giddy  from  producing  that 
effedl  in  thofe  who  ftand  on  it :  in  the  fame  manner,  a 
wound  is  faid  to  be  daring ,  not  with  refpedl  to  itfelf, 
but  with  refpedl  to  the  boldnefs  of  the  perfon  who  in- 


Audax  facimis* 

Of  yonder  fleet  a  hold  difeovery  make. 

An  impious  moftal  gave  the  daring  wound. 

- - - To  my  ad  oent*  reus  fong, 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  fear.  Varadife  Lof. 

2 .  An  attribute  of  the  effedl  expreffed  as  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  caufe. 

Quos  periiffe  ambos  mifero  cenfebam  in  mari.  Plautus . 

No  wonder,  fallen  fuch  a  pernicious  height. 

Paradife  Lof . 

3.  An  effedl  exprefTed  as  an  attribute  of  the  caufe* 

Jovial  wine,  Giddy  brink,  Drowfy  night,  Mufing  midnight, 
Panting  height,  Aftonifti’d  thought,  Mournful  gloom. 

Catting  a  dim  religious  light.  Milton,  Comus . 

And  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  theyV^Wrt becks  found.  Milton,  Allegro. 

4.  An  attribute  of  a  fubjedl  bellowed  upon  one  of 
its  parts  or  members* 

Longing  arms. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 

That  pierc’d  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear. 

Romeo  and  fid ict,  a 61  3.  fc 


- - Ofe, 


Figure 
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...  . .  - - Oh,  lay  by 

Thofe  moil  ungentle  looks  and  angry  weapons: 

Unleft  you  mean  my  griefs  and  killing  fears 
Should  firetch  me  out  at  your  relent  lejs  feet. 

Fair  Penitent ,  ail  3 . 

- And  ready  now 

To  (loop  with  wearied  wing,  and  wilting  feet, 

On  the  bare  outfide  of  this  world.  Parcdife  Lofi,  6.3. 

5.  A  quality  of  the  agent  given  to  the  inftrument 
with  which  it  operates. 

Why  peep  your  coward  fwords  half  out  their  fkells  ? 

6.  An  attribute  of  the  ageift  given  to  the  fubje£l 
upon  which  it  operates. 

High- climbing  hill  Milton . 

7.  A  quality  of  one  fubjedl  given  to  another, 
led,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 

Gazis.  Horat.  Carm  l.  I  ode  2$. 

When  fapleft  a;?c,  and  weak  unable  limbs, 

Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 

Sbahefpsare. 

By  art,  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep, 

And  howling  tempeft,  ileers  the  fearlefs  fhip. 

Iliad,  xxiii-  385. 

Then,  nothing  loth,  th’  enamour’d  fair  he  led, 

And  funk  tranfj  orted  on  the  confcious  bed. 

Odyfey,  viil.  337. 

Afiupid  moment  motionlefs  {He  flood. 

Summer ,  /.  1 3 36. 

8.  A  circumftance  conne&ed  with  a  fubjeft,  ex- 
preffed  as  a  quality  of  the  fubje&. 

Breezy  fummit. 

’Tis  ours  the  chance  of  fighting  fields  to  try. 

Hind,  1  301. 

Oh  !  had  1  dyM  before  that  wellfi ought  wa1!. 

Odyfey,  V.  395. 

>  From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  adorning  a  caufe 
with  an  attribute  of  the  effedl,  is  not  fo  agreeable  as 
the  oppofite  expreffion.  The  progrefs  from  caufe 
to  effedl  is  natural  and  eafy:  the  oppofite  progrefs  re- 
•  See  Per  Ambles  retrograde  motion  *  5  and  therefore  panting 
ception  height,  ajlomjh' d  thought ,  are  {trained  and  uncouth  ex- 
and  Ideas  in  preftions,  which  a  writer  of  tafte  will  avoid. 

It  is  not  lefs  {trained,  to  apply  to  a  fubje&  in  its 
prefen t  ftate,  an  epithet  that  may  belong  to  it  in  fomc 
future  ftate : 

Suhmerfafque  obrue  puppes.  fie  id,  i.  73. 

And  mighty  ruins  fall  7//W,  v.  41 1. 

Impious  fons  their  mangled  fathers  wound. 

Another  rule  regards  this  figure,  That  the  property 
of  one  fubjed  ought  not  to  be  beftowed  upon  another 
with  which  that  property  is  incongruous* 

K.  Rich. — - How  dare  thy  joint»forget 

fo  pay'  their  awjul  duty  to  our  prefence  ? 

Richard  II.  ail  3.  fie.  6 

The  connection  between  an  awful  fuperior  and  his  fub- 
mifiive  dependent  is  fo  intimate,  that  an  attribute  may 
readily  be  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other  r  but 
awfulnefs  cannot  be  fo  transferred,  becaufe  it  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  fub million. 

Figure  oj  Speech ,  as  peculiarly  diltinguifhed  from 
the  above  and  from  thofe  firft  referred  to.]  Under 
the  article  Metaphor  and  Allegory ,  a  figure  of  fpeech 
is  defined,  “  1  he  ufing  a  word  in  a  fenfe  different 
from  what  is  proper  to  it and  the  new  or  uncommon 
fenfe  of  the  word  is  termed  the  figurative  fenfe .  The  fi¬ 
gurative  fenfe  mu  ft  have  a  relation  to  that  which  is 
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proper  ;  ^and  the  more  intimate  the  relation  is,  the  fi-  Figure, 
gure  is  the  more  happy.  How  ornamental  this  figure  *  " J 
is^to  language,  will  not  be  readily  imagined  by  any  one 
who  hath  not  given  peculiar  attention  ;  and  therefore 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  unfold  its  capital  beauties  and  ad¬ 
vantages.  In  the  firft  place,  a  word  ufed  figuratively, 
or  m  a  new  fenfe,  fuggefts  at  the  fame  time  the  fenfe 
it  commonly  bears :  and  thus  it  has  the  effeCt  to  pre¬ 
fers  two  objeas  ;  one  fignified  by  the  figurative  fenfe, 
which  may  be  termed  the  principal  oljecl ;  and  one  fio- 
mfied  by  the  proper  fenfe,  which  may  be  termed  accef- 
fory  :  the  principal  makes  a  part  of  the  thought ;  the 
acceftbry  is  merely  ornamental.  In  this  refped,  a  fi¬ 
gure  of  fpeech  is  precifely  fimilar  to  concordant  founds 
in  mufic,  which,  without  contributing  to  the  melody, 
make  it  harmonious. 

1°  explain  the  matter  by  examples.  Youth ,  by  a- 
figure  of  fpeech,  is  termed  the  morning  of  life :  This 
expreffion  fignifies  youth,  the  principal  objett  which 
enters  into  the  thought;  it  fuggefts,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  proper  fenfe  of  morning;  and  this  acceffory  objett, 
being  in  itfelf  beautiful,  and  con  netted  by  refemblance 
to  the  principal  objett,  is  not  a  little  ornamental.  Im¬ 
perious  ocean  is  an  example  of  a  different  kind,  where 
an  attribute  is  expreffed  figuratively  :  Together  with 
Jtormy,'  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  epithet  imperious, 
there  us  fuggefted  its  proper  meaning,  viz.  the  ftern 
authority  of  a  defpotic  prince  ;  and  thefe  two  are 
ilrongly  connetted  by  refemblance.  Upon  this  figu- 
rative  power  of  words,  Vida  defcants  with  elegance. 

Poet .  lib.  lii.  44.  ■ 

In  the  next  place,  this  figure  pofTeffes  a  fignal  power 
aggTandIfing  an  object,  by  the  following  means. 

Words,  which  have  no  original  beauty  but  what  arifes 
from  their  found,  acquire  an  adventitious  beauty  from 
their  meaning  :  a  word  fignifying  any  thing  that  is 
agreeable,  becomes  by  that  means  agreeable;  for  the 
agree  able  nefs  of  the  objefi  is  communicated  to  its  name. 

This  acquired  beauty,  by  the  force  of  cuftom,  adheres 
to  the  word  even  when  ufed  figuratively ;  and  the 
beauty  received  from  the  thing  it  properly  fignifies,  is 
communicated  to  the  thing  which  it  is  made  to  fignify 
figuratively.  Confider  the  foregoing  expreffion  Imle- 
rious  ocean ,  how  much  more  elevated  it  is  than  Stormy 
ocean .  J 

Thirdly,  This  figure  hath  a  happy  effett  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  familiarity  of  proper  names.  The  familia- 
rHy  of  a  proper  name  is  communicated  to  the  tiling 
it  fignifies  by  means  of  their  intimate  connettion;  and 
the  thing  is  thereby  brought  down  in  our  feeling. 

Phis  bad  effett  is  prevented  by  ufing  a  figurative  word 
lnftead  of  one  that  is  proper ;  as  for  example,  when  we 
exprefs  the  Iky  by  terming  it  the  Hue  vault  of  heaven  ; 
for  though  no  work  of  art  can  compare  with  the  Iky  in 
grandeur,  the  expreffion,  however,  is  relifhed,  becaufe 
it  prevents  the  objett  from  being  brought  down  by  the 
familiarity  of  its  proper  name.  With  refpett  to  the 
degrading  the  familiarity  of  proper  names,  Vida  has  the 
following  paffage  : 

Hine  fi  dura  mihi  pafTus  dicendus  UlyiTes, 

Non  ilium  ver o  memorabo  nomine,  fed  qJi 
Et  mo  es  homlmim  muitorum  vidit,  et  urbes, 

Naufragus  everfre  pofl  faeva  incendia  Trojax 

Poet,  lib  ii.  1  45. 

Laftly,  By  this  figure,  language  is  enriched,  and 
rendered  more  copious  ;  in  which  refpett,  were  there 

no 
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j* c.  no  other,  a  figure  of  fpeech  is  a  happy  invention, 
v  This  property  is  finely  touched  by  Vida  ;  Poet.  lib. 
ill.  90. 

The  beauties  we  have  mentioned  belong  to  every 
figure  of  fpeech.  Several  other  beauties  peculiar  to 
one  or  other  fort,  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  remark  af¬ 
terward. 

Not  only  fubjedls,  but  qualities,  a£ions,  elfedls,  may 
be  expreffed  figuratively.  Thus,  as  to  fubjedls,  gates 
of  breath  for  the  lips,  the  watery  kingdom  for  the  ocean. 
As  to  qualities,  fierce  for  ftormy,  in  the  expreflion 
Fierce  winter  ;  alias  for  profundus,  Alt  us  puteus ,  Ahum 
mare  ;  breathing  for  perfpiring,  Breathing  plants .  A- 
gain,  as  to  adlions,  The  fea  rages.  Time  will  melt  her 
‘frozen  thoughts,  Time  kills  grief.  An  cffe&  is  put 
fpr  the  caufe,  as  lux  for  the  fun  ;  and  a  eaufe  for  the 
effedl,  as  bourn  labores  for  corn.  The  relation  of  re- 
ftmblance  is  owe  plentiful  fource  of  figures  of  fpeech  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  apply  to  one  ob- 
je£ t  the  name  of  another  that  refembles  it  in  any  re- 
fpedl  :  Height,  fize,  and  worldly  greatnefs,  rtfemble 
not  each  other  ;  but  the  emotions  they  produce  re¬ 
ferable  each  other,  and,  prompted  by  this  refemblance, 
we  naturally  exprefs  worldly  greatnefs  by  height  or 
fize  :  One  feels  a  certain  uneafinefs  in  feeing  a  great 
depth  ;  and,  hence  depth  is  made  to  exprefs  any  thing 
difagreeable  by  excefs,  as  depth  of  grief,  depth  of  de- 
fpair  :  Again,  height  of  place,  and  time  long  paft, 
produce  fimilar  feelings  ;  and  hence  the  expreflion,  Ut 
althis  repet  am !  Diftance  in  pall  time,  producing  a 
flrong  feeling,  is  put  for  any  lirong  feeling  ;  Nihil  mihi 
cintiquius  nojlra  amictfia :  Shortnefs  with  relation  to 
fpace,  for  fliortnefs  with  relation  to  time  ;  Brevis  effe 
laboro,  obfeunts  fio  :  Suffering  a  punifhment  refembles 
paying  a  debt  ;  hence  pender e pcenas .  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  light  may  be  put  for  glory,  funfhine  for  profpe- 
rity,  and  weight  for  importance. 

Many  words,  originally  figurative,  having,  by  long 
and  eonftant  life,  loll  their  figurative  power,  are  de¬ 
graded  to  the  inferior  rank  of  proper  terms.  Thus  the 
words  that  exprefs  the  operation  of  the  mind,  have  in 
all  languages  been  originally  figurative  :  the  reafon 
holds  in  all,  that  when  thefe  operations  came  firll  un¬ 
der  coniideration,  there  was  no  other  way  of  deferibing 
them  but  by  what  tt\ey  refembled  :  it  was  not  practi¬ 
cable  to  give  them  proper  names,  as  may  be  done  to 
objtdls  that  can  be  afceitained  by  fight  and  touch.  A 
foft  nature,  jarring  tempers,  weight  of  woe.  pompous 
phrafe,  beget  compaffion,  affuage  grief,  break  a  vow, 
bend  the  eye  downward,  /bower  down  curfes,  drown'd 
in  tears,  wrapt  in  joy,  warm'd  with  eloquence,  loaded 
with  fpoils,  and  a  thoufand  other  exprefllons  of  the 
like  nature,  have  loft  their  figurative  fenfe.  Some 
terms  there  are  that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  altogether  fi¬ 
gurative  or  altogether  proper :  originally  figurative, 
they  are  tending  to  fimplicity,  without  having  1  al_ 
together  their  figurative  power.  Virgil’s  Regina  faucia 
curay  is  perhaps  one  of  thefe  exprefllons  :  with  ordinary 
readers,  faucia  will  be  confidered  as  exprefllno*  fir  ply 
the  effedl  of  grief ;  but  one  of  a  lively  imagination 
will  exalt  the  phrafe  into  a  figure. 

For  cpitomifing  this  fubjedl,  and  at  the  fame  time 
*  Elen,  of  fQr  g[v:ng  a  clear  view  of  it,  Lord  Kames  *  gives  a  lift 
JL  305.  *  the  feveral  relations  upon  which  figures  of  fpeech 
are  commonly  founded.  This  lift  he  divides  into  two 
N°  126.  1 
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tables  ;  one  of  fubjects  expreffed  figuratively,  and  one  Figure, 
of  attributes. 

Tas.  I.  SubjeSs  expreffed  figuratively. 

1.  A  word  proper  to  one  f ubj e 6t  employed  figura¬ 
tively  to  exprefs  a  refembling  fubjedt. 

There  is  no  figure  of  fpeech  fo  frequent,  os  what  1*3 
derived  from  the  relation  of  refemblance.  Youth,  for 
example,  is  fignified  figuratively  by  the  morning  of  life. 

The  life  of  a  man  refembles  a  natural  day  in  feveral 
particulars :  the  morning  is  the  beginning  of  a  day, 
youth  the  beginning  of  life  ;  the  morning  is  cheerful, 
fo  is  youth,  & c.  By  another  refemblance,  a  bold  war¬ 
rior  is  termed  the  thunderbolt  of  war  ;  a  multitude  of 
troubles,  a  fea  of  troubles. 

This  figure,  above  all  others,  affords  plea fu re  to  the 
mind  by  variety  of  beauties.  Befides  the  beauties 
above-mentioned,  common  to  all  forts,  it  poffeffes  in 
particular  the  beauty  of  a  metaphor  or  of  a  limile  :  a 
figure  of  fpeech  built  upon  refemblance,  fuggefts  always 
a  comparifon  between  the  principal  fubjedl  and  the  ac- 
ceff  uy;  whereby  every  good  effedl  of  a  metaphor  or 
fimile  may,  in  a  fhort  and  lively  manner,  be  produced 
by  this  figure  of  fpeech. 

2.  A  word  proper  to  the  effedl  employed  figura¬ 
tively  to  exprefs  the  caufe. 

Lux  for  the  fun  ;  Shadow  for  cloud.  A  helmet  is 
fignified  by  the  expreflion  glittering  terror ;  a  tree  by 
Jhadow  or  umbrage .  Hence  the  expreflion, 

Nec  habet  Pelion  umbras.  Ovid. 

Where  the  dun  umb  age  h  mgs.  Spring,  l  1023. 

A  wound  is  made  to  fignify  an  arrow  : 

Vulnere  non  pedibus  te  confequar.  Ovid. 

There  is  a  peculiar  force  and  beauty  in  this  figure  : 
the  word  which  fignifies  figuratively  the  principal  fub¬ 
jedl,  denotes  it  to  be  a  caufe  by  fuggefting  the  effedl. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  caufe  employed  figurative¬ 
ly  to  exprefs  the  effedl. 

Boumque  labores  for  corn.  Sorrow  or  grief  for  tears. 

Again  Ulyffes  veil’d  his  penfive  head; 

Again,  utimann’d,  a  fhow’r  of frro'iv  fhed. 

Streaming  Grief  his  faded  check  bedew’d. 

Blindnefs  for  darknefs : 

Caecis  erramus  in  undis.  JEneid.  Hi,  200. 

There  is  a  peculiar  energy  in  this  figure,  fimilar  to 
that  in  the  former  :  the  figurative  name  denotes  the 
fubjedl  to  be  an  effedl.  by  fuggefting  its  caufe. 

4.  Two  things  being  intimately  connedfed,  the  pro¬ 
per  name  of  the  one  employed  figuratively  to  fignify 
the  other. 

Day  for  light.  Night  for  darknefs;  and  hence,  A 
fudden  night.  Winter  for  a  ftorm  at  fea: 

I  iterea  magno  mifeeri  murmire  porrum, 

EnufTamque  Hyemtm  fenfit  Neptunu?.  JEneid.  i.  12.S. 

This  laft  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  Britifh  writer, 
as  a  ftorm  at  fea  is  not  infeparably  connected  with  win¬ 
ter  in  this  climate. 

5.  5  word  proper  to  an  attribute,  employed  figu¬ 
rative  !y  to  denote  the  fubjedl. 

Youth  and  beauty  for  tliofe  who  are  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful  : 

Youth  and  beauty  fliali  be  laid  in  duft. 


Majefj 
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F,rjre>  MajeJly  for  the  king: 

V~  What  art  t-hou,  that  ufurp’ft'this  time  of  night 

Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form  ’ 

In  which  the  Majcfy  of  buried  Denmark 

Did  fometime  march?  Hamlet,  aB  I.  fi.  i. 

- Or  have  ye  chofen  this  place 

After  the  foils  of  batt'e,  to  repofe 

Your  wearj-’d  -virtue  t  Paradife  I,, Jt. 

V erdure  for  a  green  field.  Summer,  /.  301. 

Speaking  of  cranes, 

The  pigmy  nation?,  wounds  and  death  they  bring-. 

And  ah  the  -war  defeends  upon  the  wing.  Iliad,  iii.  10. 
Cool  age  advances  venerably  wife.  Iliad,  iii.  i49. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  from  fug- 
gelting  an  attribute  that  embellifhes  the  fubject,  or  puts 
it  in  a  ilronger  light.  r 

6.  A  complex  term  employed  figuratively  to  denote 
one  of  the  component  parts. 

F units  foi  a  dead  body.  JS H rial  for  a  grave. 

7.  The  name  of  one  of  the  component  parts  inftead 
of  the  complex  term. 
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This  figure  bellows  great  elevation  upon  the  fubjett ; 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  higher  (trains 
of  poetry. 

Tab.  II.  Attributes  exprejfed figuratively . 

1.  When  two  attributes  are  connected,  the  name  of 
the  one  may  be  employed  figuratively  to  exprefs  the 

Purity  and  virginity  are  attributes  of  the  fame  per- 
ion  :  hence  the  exprefiion,  Virgin  fnow,  for  pure  fnow. 
f  u-'  W°rd  %nifyi>ng  properly  an  attribute  of  one 
iubject,  employed  figuratively  to  exprefs  a  refembhW 
attribute  of  another  fubjed. 

.  Tottering  Hate.  Imperious  ocean.  Angry  flood.  Ra¬ 
ging  temped.  Shallow  fears. 

My  fare  divirity  (ball  bear  the  fhield, 

And  edge  thy  fword  to  reap  the  glorious  field. 

°RJfey,  xx.  6r. 

black  omen,  for  an  omen  that  portends  bad  fortune. 
Ater  omen. 


Figure. 

— v— » 
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path  for  a  marriage.  The  Eajl  for  a  country  fitua-  The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  from  fuWeft- 
ted  eaft  from  us.  Jovis  vejhgta  fervat ,  for  imitating  Ju-  ln&  a  comparifon- 


piter  in  general. 

8.  A  word  fignifying  time  or  place,  employed  figu¬ 
ratively  to  denote  what  is  connected  with  it. 

Chme  for  a  nation,  or  for  a  conftatution  of  govern¬ 
ment  :  hence  the  exprefiion,  Merciful  clime ,  Fleecy  win¬ 
ter  for  fnow,  Secuhtm  felix. 

9.  A  part  for  the  whole. 

The  pole  for  the  earth.  The  head  for  the  perfon : 


Triginta  min  as  pro  capite  tuo  dedi. 

Her  gum  for  the  man  : 

Fugieus  tergum. 

V nil  us  for  the  man: 

Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 
Terret  equos,  equitumque  vultus. 

Quis  defiderio  fit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  chari  capitis? 

Dumque  virent  genua  ? 

Thy  growing  virtue?  juftify’d  my  cares, 

And  promis’d  comfort  to  my  /river  hairs.  Mad,  ix 

- Forthwith  from  the  pole  he  rears 

His  mighty  future. '  ^  Paradife  Lojl , 

The  Client  heart  which  grief  afifils.  Parnel. 

The  peculiar  beautv  of  this  figure  confifts  in  marking 
that  part  which  makes  the  greateft  figure. 

10.  The  name  of  the  container,  employed  figura¬ 
tively  to  fignify  what  is  contained. 

Grove  for  the  birds  in  it  ;  Vocal  grove .  Ships  for  the 


Plautus . 


Ovid. 


Herat, 

Herat, 

Horat, 

.  616. 


3.  A  word  proper  to  the  fubjed,  employed  to  ex- 
preis  one  of  its  attributes. 

Mens  for intelle&us,  Mens  fora  refolution  : 

Iftam,  oro,  exue  mentem. 

4.  When  two  fubje&s  have  a  refemblance  by  a  com¬ 
mon  quality,  the  name  of  the  one  fubjed  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  figuratively  to  denote  that  quality  in  the  other: 

Summer  life  for  agreeable  life. 

5.  1  he  name  of  the  iriflrument  made  to  fignify  the 
power  of  employing  it  : 

--  -  Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 

Vocem  cum  cithara  dedit. 

The  ample  field  of  figurative  exprefiion  difplayed  in 
thefe  tables,  affords  great  fcope  for  reafoning.  Seve- 
ral  of  the  obfervations  relating  to  metaphor  *,  are  ap-  *  See  M* 
ph  cable  to  figures  of  fpeech:  thefe  (hall  be  (lightly  re-  tafbor. 
touched,  with  fome  additions  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  prefent  fubjed. 

i*.  As  the  figure  under  confideration  is  built  upon 
relation,  we  find  from  experience,  and  it  mufl  be  ob¬ 
vious  from  reafon,  that  the  beauty  of  it  depends  on  the 
intimacy  of  the  relation  between  the  figurative  and 
proper  fenfe  of  the  word.  A  flight  refemblance,  in 
particular,  will  never  make  this  figure  agreeable  :  the 
exprefiion,  for  example,  Drink  down  a  fecret ,  for  liflen- 
ing  to  a  fecret  with  attention,  is  harfh  and  uncouth. 


- ; - >  vuoc u  grove.  otnps  t or  the  r  /  .  VViL1A  clLLcnuun,  is  narm  and  uncouth, 

leamen;  Agonhingfhips.  Mountains  for  the  fheep  pa-  ^ecau^e  there  is  fcarce  any  refemblance  between  lijlcn- 
lluring  upon  them,  Bleating  mountains,  Zacynthus ,  I-  ln$  an<^  drinking ,  The  exprefiion  weighty  crack ,  ufed 
thaca ,  &c.  for  the  inhabitants.  Fx  mcejlis  domibus,  Livy,  ^y  Johnfon  for  loud  cracky  is  worfe  if  pofiible  ;  a 

11.  The  name  of  the  fuflainer,  employed  figurative-  ^ou<^  found  has  not  the  flightefl  refemblance  to  a  piece 

ly  to  fignify  what  is  fuflained.  °f  matter  that  is  weighty. 

Altar  for  the  facrifice.  Field  for  the  battle  fought 
upon  it,  Well-fought  field, 

1 2.  The  name  of  the  materials,  employed  figura¬ 
tively  to  fignify  the  things  made  of  them. 

Ferrum  for  gladitts, 

1  3.  The  names  of  the  Heathen  deities,  employed 
figuratively  to  fignify  what  they  patronife. 

Jove  for  the  air,  Mars  for  war,  Venus  for  beauty, 

Cupid  for  love,  Ceres  for  corn,  Neptune  for  the  fea,  Vul¬ 
can  for  fire. 

Vol.  VII.  Parti. 


Phemius !  let  a<5ts  of  gods,  and  heroes  old, 

What  ancient  bards  m  hall  and  bovv’r  have  told, 
Attemper’d  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ,  * 

Such  the  pleas’d  ear  -will  drink  with  filent  joy. 

Odyfiy,  i.  433. 

Strepitumque  exterritus  hau/t,  JEneid.  vi.  559. 

~  7~  "  - - “Write,  my  queen, 

And  with  mine  eyes  iTi  drink  the  words  you  fend. 

Cymbeline ,  aB  i.fc. 

As  thus  th’  effulgence  tremulous  I  drink. 

Summer ,  /,  T6S4. 


g 
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Ncqtts  audit  currus  1  abenas.  Georg,  i.  514, 

O  prince!  (Lycaon’s  valiant  foil  reply  M), 

As  thine  the  fteeds,  be  thine  the  talk  to  gu?de. 

The  horfes  pradcis’d  to  their  lord’s  command. 

Snail  hear  the  rein,  and  anfwer  to  thy  hand.  Iliad,  v.  288. 

The  following  figures  of  fpeech  feem  altogether  wild 
and  extravagant,  the  figurative  and  proper  meaning 
having  no  connection  whatever.  Moving  foftnefs, 

Frefiinefs  breathes.  Breathing  profpeCt,  Flowing  fpring, 

Dewy  light,  Lucid  coolnefs,  and  many  others  of  this 
'falfe  coin,  may  be  found  in  Thomfon’s  Seafons. 

2.  The  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  ought  to  bear 
fome  proportion  to  the  figurative  fenfe,  and  not  foar 
much  above  it,  nor  fink  much  below  it.  This  rule,  as 
well  as  the  foregoing,  is  finely  ilhiflrated  by  Vida, 

Poet .  iii.  148. 

3.  In  a  figure  of  fpeech,  every  circumftance  ought 
to  be  avoided  that  agrees  with  the  proper  fenfe  only, 
not  with  the  figurative  fenfe  ;  for  it  is  the  latter  that 
expreffes  the  thought,  and  the  former  ferves  for  no  o- 
tlier  purpofe  but  to  make  harmony  : 

Zacynthus  green  with  ever-fhaiy  groves, 

And  Ithaca,  prtfumptuous  boaft  thtir  loves  ; 

Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  fecond  lord, 

They  prefs  the  Hymenean  rite  abhorr’d. 

Odyjfey,  xix  15a. 

Zacynthus  here  {landing  figuratively  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  defeription  of  the  ifiand  is  quite  out  of  place : 
it  puzzles  the  reader,  by  making  him  doubt  whether 
the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  its  proper  or  figurative 
fenfe. 
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-Write,  my  queen, 


And  with  mine  eyes  I’ll  drink  the  words  you  fend. 

Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.  Cymbeline ,  afli.fc.  Z. 

The  difguft  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  is  not  to 
the  purpofe  where  the  fnbjedt  is  drinking  ink  figura¬ 
tively. 

4.  To  draw  confequences  from  a  figure  of  fpeech, 
as  if  the  word  were  to  be  underftood  literally,  is  a 
.grofs  abfurdity  ;  for  it  is  confounding  truth  with  fic¬ 
tion  : 

Be  Moubray’s  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom, 

That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courfer’s  back, 

And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lifts, 

A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  coUftn  Hereford. 

Richard  IT.  all.  I .  fc.  3 

Sin  may  be  imagined  heavy  in  a  figurative  fenfe  :  but 
weight  in  a  proper  fenfe  belongs  to  the  acceffory  only; 
aud  therefore  to  deferibe  the  effeCls  of  weight,,  is  to 
defert  the  principal  fubjeCl,  and  to  convert -the  accef¬ 
fory  into  a  principal : 

Cromwell.  How  docs  your  Grace  ? 

Wolfey.  Why,  well ; 

Nt  Vcrfo  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 

I  know  myfell  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 

A  ftill  and  quiet  confidence.  The  king  has  cur’d  me, 

}  humbly  thank  his  Grace  :  and,  from  thefe  fhoulders, 
Thefe  ruin’d  pillar?,  rut  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  fink  a  navy,  too  much  honour. 

Henry  VIII.  afi  yfc.  6, 

Ulyffes  fpeaking  of  Hedlor  : 

I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  ftands, 

When  we  have  here  the  bafe  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hr  oil  us  and  Crejfida ,  aft  4.  fc.  9. 

Othello.  No  ;  my  heart  is  turn’d  to  ftone  :  I  ftrike  it,  and 
k  hurts  my  hand.  Othello  t  aft  4 .fc.  5. 


Not  left,  even  in  this  defpicalde  nor,  #  V  gar 

Than  when  my  name  fill’d  Afric  with  affrights,  ~ y- 

And  froze  your  hearts  beneath  your  torrid  zone. 

Don  Sehajlian  King  of  Portugal,  all  I. 

How  long  a  fpace,  fince  firft  I  lov’d,  it  is! 

To  look  into  a  glaft  I  fear, 

And  am  furpris’  i  with  wonder,  when  I  m;fs 
Greythairs  and  wrinkles  there. 

Cowley ,  nfol.  1  f>.  26, 

I  chofe  the  floiiriftiing’ft  tree  in  all  the  park. 

With  frelheft  boughs,  and  faireft  head: 

I  cut  my  love  into  its  gentle  bark, 

And  in  three  days  behold  ’tis  dead  ; 

My  very  written  flames  fo  violent  be, 

They’ve  burnt  and  wither’d  up  the  tree. 

Cowley,  vol.  1.  p. 

Ah,  mighty  Love,  that  it  were  inward  heat 
Which  made  this  precious  limbeck  fv/eat! 

But  what,  alas !  ah  what  does  it  avail 
That  file  weeps  tears  fo  world ’rous  cold, 

As  fcarce  the  aft’s  hoof  can  hold, 

So  cold,  that  I  admire  they  fall  not  bail  ? 

Cowley,  *0(1.  X.  p  13Z. 

Such  a  play  of  words  is  pleafant  in  a  ludicrous  poem. 
Almeria .  O  Alphonfo,  Alphonfo  ! 

Devouring  fea*  have  wafh’d  thee  from  my  fight, 

No  time  ihail  rafe  thee  from  my  memory  ; 

No,  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument  : 

The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  ronib  ; 

But  in  my  heart  thou  art  mten’d. 

Mourning  Bride,  all  I .  fc.  I. 

This  would  be  very  right,  if  there  were  any  inconfift- 
ence  in  being  interredin  one  place  really,  and  in  ano¬ 
ther  place  figuratively. 

From  confidering,  that  a  word  ufed  in  a  figurative 
fenfe  fuggefts  at  the  fame  time  its  proper  meaning,  we 
difeover  a  fifth  rule,  That  we  ought  not  to  employ  a 
word  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  the  proper  fenfe  of  which  is 
inconfiflent  or  incongruous  with  the  fubjedl :  for  every 
inconfiftency,  and  even  incongruity,  though  in  the  ex* 
prefiicn  only  and  not  real,  is  unpleafant : 

Interea  genitor  Tyberini  ad  fluminis  undam 
Vulnera  fccabat  lymphis - - 

JEneU.  x  833. 

Tres  adeo  ircerto?  cseca  caligine  foies 
Erramus  pelago,  totidem  fine  iidere  no&e®. 

'JEneid.  iii.  .203. 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  form  a 
fixth,  That  no  epithet  ought  to  be  given  to  the  figu¬ 
rative  fenfe  of  a  word  that  agrees  not  alfo  with  its 
proper  fenfe  : 

- - Dicat  Opunt:re 

Prater  Megiliae,  quo  beatus 

Vulnere.  Horai.  Carm.lib.  1  ..ode  zj, 

Parcus  deorum  eulter,  et  irirequens, 

Infanientis  dum  fapientias 

Confultus  erro.  Horat .  Carm .  1.  X.  ode  54. 

Seventhly,  The  crowding  into  one  period  or  thought 
different  figures  of  fpeech,  is  not  lefs  faulty  than  crowd¬ 
ing  metaphors  in  that  manner  :  the  mind  is  diftraded 
in  the  quick  tranfition  from  one  image  to  another,  and 
is  puzzled  inftead  of  being  pleafed 

I  am  of  ladies  moft  dejeeft  and  wretched, 

That  fuck’d  the  honey  of  his  mufic  vows.  Hamlet . 

My -bleeding  bo£bm  fickens  at  the  found. 


- - - Ah  mifer. 

Quinta  laboras  in  Cbarybdi  ! 
Digne  puer  meliorc famma. 
Qme  faga,  quis  te  folvere  Theffdis 
Magus  venenis ,  quis  poterit  deus  l 
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VI Jt  II’ijratirB  tc^riftTnu 
J  Pegafus  expediet  Chimera , 

/lor at.  Carm.  lib.  r.  oJe  27. 

Eighthly,  if  crowding  figures  be  bad,  it  is  ill'll  worfe 
to  graft  one  figure  upon  another :  For  inftance, 

W  hi!e  his  keen  falchion  chinks  the  warriors  lives, 

Iliad y  xi.  21  r . 

A  falchion  drinking  the  warriors  blood  is  a  figure  built 
upon  refemblance,  which  is  pafTable.  I3ut  then  in  the 
c^preflion,  lives  is  again  put  for  blood ;  and  by  thus 
grafting  one  figure  upon  another,  the  exprefiion  is  ren¬ 
dered  obfeure  and  unpleafant. 

Ninthly,  Intricate  and  involved  figures,  that  can 
fcarce  be  analyfed,  or  reduced  to  plain  language,  are 
leafl  of  all  tolerable: 

Votis  incendimus  aras.  JEneid.  iih  279. 

- Onerentque  caniftris 

Dona  laborataj  Cereris.  JEneid.  v!ii.  180. 

Vulcan  to  the  Cyclopes  : 

Ami  a  acri  facienda  viro  :'rmnc  viribus  ufus, 

Nunc  manibus  rapidis,  oirni  nunc  arte  magiitra  : 

Precipitate  moras.  JEneid  viii.44i. 

Huic  gladk\  perqnc  serea  feufa 
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proper ;  but  it  is-  certainly  not  proper  in  familiar  cort- 
verfation. 

In  the  lafl  place,  Though  figures  of  fpeech  have  a 
charming  effedl  when  accurately  conftructed  and  pro¬ 
perly  introduced,  they  ought,  however,  to  be  fcattered 
with  a  fparing  hand  :  nothing  is  more  liifcious,  and 
nothing  confequently  more  fatiating,  than  redundant 
ornaments  of  any  kind. 

Figure  is  ufed,  in  theology,  for  the  my (1  Cries  re¬ 
presented  or  delivered  obfeurely  to  us  under  certain 
types  or  adieus  in  the  Old  Teflament.  Thus  manna 
is  held  a  figure  or  type  of  the  eucharift  ;  and  the  death 
of  Abel  a  figure  of  the  fuffering  of  Chrift. 

Many  divines  and  critics  contend,  that  all  the 


- i  ^  ***■'*'-« 

Per  t unicam  fqualentem  auro,  latus  haurit  apertum. 

JEneid.  x  313. 

Scriberis  Vario  fortis,  et  hoftium 

Vidlor,  Mstonii  carm  in  io  alite. 

Horat.  Carm,  lib.  r.  ede  6. 

Eife  (hall  our  fates  he  number’d  with  the  dead. 

Iliad ,  v.  294. 

Commut-ual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds. 

Iliad,  viii.  85.  and  xi.  117, 

Speaking  of  Proteu3. 

Inftant  he  wears,  elufive  of  the  rape. 

The  mimic  forte  of  every  favage  ihape.  Odyjfey,  iv.  563. 

Rolling  coim  lfive  on  the  floor,  is  feen 

The  piteous  obje&  of  a  proUrate  queen  Ibid  iv,  652. 

The  mingling  tempeft  weaves  its  gloom.  Autumn,  337. 

A  various  fweetnefs  fwells  the  gentle  race.  Ibid.  640. 

The  diflant  water-fall  fwells  in  the  breeze.  Winter ,  73S. 

In  the  tenth  place,  When  a  fubjed  is  introduced  by 
its  proper  name,  it  is  abfurd  to  attribute  to  it  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  different  fubjed  to  which  the  word  is  fome- 
times  applied  in  a  figurative  fenfe; 

Hear  me,  oh  Neptune !  thou  whofe  arms  are  hurl’d 

From  fhare  to  fhore,  and  gird  the  folid  world. 

617. 

Neptune  is  here  introduced  perfonally,  and  not  figu¬ 
ratively.  for  the  ocean  :  the  defeription  therefore, 
which  is  only  applicable  to  the  latter,  is  altogether 
improper. 

It  is  not  fufficient  that  a  figure  of  fpeech  be  regu¬ 
larly  conflruded,  and  be  free  from  blemifh  :  it  re¬ 
quires  tafte  to  difeern  when  it  is  proper,  when  impro¬ 
per;  and  tafte  perhaps  is  our  only  guide.  One,  however, 
may  gather  from  refledions  and  experience,  that  orna¬ 
ments  and  graces  fuit  not  any  of  the  difpiriting  paf-  * 
lions,  nor  are  proper  for  expreffing  any  thing  grave  and 
important.  In  familiar  convention,  they  are  in  fome 
meafure  ridiculous  :  Profpero,  in  the  Tempejl ,  fpeak- 
ing  to  his  daughter  Miranda,  fays, 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance, 

And  fay  what  thou  feed  yond. 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  juftnefs  of  the  fi¬ 
gure  ;  and  circumftances  may  be  imagined  to  make  it 
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tions,  hiftories,  ceremonies,  &c.  of  the  Old  Teflament, 
are  only  figures,  types,  and  prophecies,  of  what  wa« 
to  happen  under  the  New.  The  Jews  are  fuppofed 
to  have  had  the  figures  or  Ihadows,  and  we  the  fub- 
ltance. 

Figure  is  alfo  applied  in  a  like  fenfe  to  profane 
matters  ;  as  the  emblems,  enigmas,  fables,  fymbols, 
and  hieroglyphics,  of  the  ancients. 

FIGURED,  in  general,  fomething  marked  with 
figures. 

The  term  figured  is  chiefly  applied  to  fluffs,  where- 
on  me  figures  of  flowers,  and  the  like,  are  either 
wrought  or  (lamped. 

Figured,  in  mufic,  is  applied  either  to  fnnple  notes 
or  to  haimony  :  to  Ample  notes,  as  in  thefe  words 
figured  bafs,  to  exprefs  a  bafs  whofe  notes  carrvinir 
chords  are  fubdivided  into  many  other  notes  of  lefler 
value  ;  to  harmony,  when,  by  fuppofition  and  in  a 
diatonick  procedure,  other  notes  than  thofe  which  form 
the  chord  are  employed.  See  Supposition. 

To  figure  is  to  pafs  feveral  notes  for  one  ;  to  form 
runnings  or  variations ;  to  add  fome  notes  to  the  air 
in  whatever  manner  it  be  done  ;  in  (hort,  it  is  to  give’ 
to  harmonious  founds  a  figure  of  melody,  by  connect, 
ing  them  with  other  intermediate  founds. 

FILAGO,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
luperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Corr.poft a.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  there 
is  no  pappus  ;  the  calyx  is  imbricated ;  the  female 
florets  placed  among  the  fcalcs  of  the  calyx. 

FILAMENT,  in  anatomy,  natural  hiflory,  See.  a 
term  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  fibre,  for  thofe  fine 
threads  whereof  the  flefh,  nerves,  (kin,  plants,  roots, 
lie.  are  compofed.  See  Fibre. 

.  Vegetable  Filaments  form  a  fubftance  of  great  life 
in  the  arts  and  manufadures ;  furnifliing  thread,  cloth 
cordage,  & c.  * 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  filamentous  parts  of  the  Can. 
nalis  and  L'mum,  or  hemp  and  flax,  are  employed  a- 

TngJU3TwBut  vegetables  have  been  em-  *  See  KM 

ployed  in  different  countries  for  the  fame  ufes.  Putre-  aad  F‘**  t 
fadlion  deftroys  the  pulpy  or  fldhy  matter,  and  leaves 
the  tough  filaments  entire:  By  curioufly  putrefying 
the  leaf  of  a  plant  in  water,  we  obtain  the  fine  flexile 
fibres,  which  conftituted  the  bafis  of  the  ribs  and  mi¬ 
nute  veins,  and  which  now  form  as  it  were  a  Heeler™ 
of  the  leaf.  Alkaline  lixivia,  in  fome  degree,  produce 
fimilar  effefts  to  putrefa&iou. 

The  Sieurde  Flacourt,  in  his  hiflory  of  Madagas¬ 
car,  relates,  that  different  kinds  of  cloth  are  prepared 
GS  2  in 
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filaments.  In  that  ifland  from  the  filaments  of  the  bark  of  cer- 

V”~v -  tain  trees  boiled  in  flrong  lye  ;  that  fome  of  thefe 

cloths  are  very  fine,  and  approach  to  the  foftnefs  of 
filk,  but  in  durability  come  fhort  of  cotton  ;  that 
others  are  coarfer  and  ftronger,  and  lafb  thrice  as  long 
as  cotton  ;  and  that  of  thefe  the  fails  and  cordage  of 
S  his  veffel  were  made.  See  alfo  the  article  Bark. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  llalks  of  nettles 
are  ufed  for  the  like'  purpofes  in  his  own  country, 
Trance.  And  Sir  Hans  Sloane  relates,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr  Ray,  that  he  has  been  informed  by  feve- 
ral,  that  muflin  and  callico,  and  moll  of  the  Indian 
linens,  are  made  of  nettles. 

In  fome  of  the  Swedifh  provinces,  a  flrong  kind  of 
cloth  is  faid  to  be  prepared  from  hop-flalks  :  and  in 
the  tranfa&ions  of  the  Swedifh  academy  for  the  year 
1750,  there,  is  an  account  of  an  experiment  made  in 
eonfequenee  of  that  report.  Of  the  ftalks,  gathered 
in  autumn,  about  as  many  were  taken,  as  equalled  in 
bulk  a  quantity  of  flax  that  would  have  produced  a 
pound  after  preparation.  The  flalks  were  put  into 
water,  and  kept  covered  therewith  during  the  winter. 

In  March  they  were  taken  out,  dried  in  a  ffove,  and 
drefled  as  flax.  The  prepared  filaments  weighed 
nearly  a  pound,  and  proved  fine,  foft,  and  white  : 
They  were  fpun  and  woven  into  fix  ells  of  fine  flrong 
cloth.  The  author,  Mr  Shifler,  oberves,  that  hop- 
flalks  take  much  longer  time  to  rot  than  flax  ;  and 
that,  if  not  fully  rotted,  the  woody  part  will  not  fepa- 
rate,  and  the  cloth  will  neither  prove  white  nor  fine. 

Hemp,  flax,  and  all  other  vegetable  filaments,  and 
thread  or  cloth  prepared  from  them,  differ  remarkably 
from  wool,  hair,  filk,  and  other  animal  produ&ions, 
not  only  in  the  principles  into  which  they  are  refoluble 
by  fire,  but  likewife  in  fome  of  their  more  interefling 
properties,  particularly  in  their  difpolition  to  imbibe 
colouring  matters  ;  fundry  liquors,  which  give,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  durable  dye  to  thofe  of  the  animal,  giving  no 
flain  at  all  to  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

A  folution  of  copper  in  aquafortis,  which  had 
been  changed  blue  by  an  addition  of  volatile  fpirit,  on 
being  mixed  with  a  little  folution  of  tin,  became  tur¬ 
bid  and  greenifh.  Pieces  of  white  filk  and  flannel 
boiled,  without  any  previous  preparation,  in  this  mix¬ 
ture,  received  a  bright  deep  yellow  dye;  whilft  pieces  of 
linen,  prepared  and  unprepared,  came  out  as  colourlefs 
as  they  were  put  in. 

Fifhing-nets  are  ufnally  boiled  with  oak-bark  or  other 
like  aflringents,  which  render  them  more  lading. 
Thofe  made  of  flax  receive  from  this  deco&ion  a  brown- 
ifh  colour,  which,  by  the  repeated  alternations  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  air,  is  in  a  little  time  difeharged,  wliilfl  the  fine 
gloffy  brown,  communicated  by  the  fame  means  to 
filken  nets,  permanently  refifts  both  the  air  and  water, 
and  ftands  as  long  as  the  animal  filaments  themfelves. 
In  like  manner  the  flain  of  ink,  or  the  black  dye  from 
folutions  of  iron,  mixed  with  vegetable  aftringents, 
proves  durable  in  filk  and  woollen  ;  but  from  linen, 
the  aftringent  matter  is  extra&ed  by  wafhing,  and  only 
'  the  yellow  iron-mould  remains. 

The  red  deco&ion  of  cochineal,  which,  heightened 
with  a  little  folution  of  tin,  gives  the  fieiy  fcarlet  dye 
to  wool  or  filk  that  have  been  previoufly  impregnated 
with  folution  of  tartar,  makes  no  imprefiion  upon  li- 
*en  or  cotton  prepared  in  the  fame  manner.  Mr  du 
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Fay  informs  us  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca*  Filaments 
demy  for  the  year  1 7 3 7 >  that  having  prepared  a  mixed 
cloth  whofe  warp  was  of  wool  and  the  woof  of  cot-.  — . 
ton,  and  thoroughly  blended  the  two  together  by  ful¬ 
ling,  he  ftill  found  the  cotton  to  refift  the  action  of* 
the  fcarlet  liquor,  and  the  wool  to  receive  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  from  it  as  wool  by  itfelf,  the  fluff  coming  out  all 
over  marbled  fiery  and  white. 

Many  ether  inftances  of  this  kind  are  known  too 
well  to  the  callico-printer  ;  whofe  grand  defideratum  it 
is;  to  find  means  of  making  linen  receive  the  fame  co¬ 
lours  that  wool  does.  The  phyfical  caufe  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  wholly  unknown  ;  and  indeed,  of  the  theory 
of  dyes-  in  general,  we  know  as  yet  extremely  little. 

(See  Dyeing.)  Are  animal  filaments  tubular,  and  the 
colouring  atoms  received  within  them  ?  Are  vegetable 
filaments  folid,  and  the  colour  depofited  on  the  furface? 

Or  does  not  their  different  fufeeptibility  of  colour  de¬ 
pend  rather  on  the  different  intrinfic  properties  of  the 
two  ?  There  are  many  inftances  of  alike  diverfity,  even 
in  the  metallic  kingdom,  where  a  mechanical  difference 
in  texture  can  fcarcely  be  prefumed  to  be  the  caufe  : 

Thus  filver  receives  a  deep  flain  from  fulphureous  or 
putrid  vapours,  or  the  yolk  of  a  boiled  egg,  which 
have  no  effe£l  upon  tin. 

Filaments,  among  botanifls.  See  Botany,  p.  434? 
col.  1. 

FILANDERS,  in  falconry,  a  difeafe  in  hawks,  &c. 
confifting  of  filaments  or  firings  of  blood  coagulated  ; 
and  occafioned  by  a  violent  rupture  of  fome  vein,  by 
which  the  blood,  extravafating,  hardens  into  thefe  fi¬ 
gures,  and  incommodes  the  reins,  hips,  &c. 

Filanders,  are  alfo  worms  as  fmall  as  thread,  and 
about  an  inch  long,  that  lie  wrapt  up  in  a  thin  fkin  or  . 
net,  near  the  reins  of  an  hawk,  apart  from  either  gut 
or  gorge. 

This  malady  is  known  by  the  hawk’s  poverty ;  by 
ruffling  her  tail ;  by  her  draining  the  fill,  or  perch, 
with  her  pounces ;  and  laftly,  by  croaking  in  the 
night,  when  the  filanders  prick  her.  The  difeafe  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  bad  food  ;  and  mull  be  remedied  in  time,  to* 
prevent  its  fpreading  over  the  whole  body,  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  bird.  Thefe  muft  not  be  killed  as  other  worms, 
are,  for  fear  of  impofthumes  from  their  corruption,  be¬ 
ing  incapable  of  palling  away  with  the  hawk’s  meat. 

They  muft  only  be  flupified,  to  prevent  their  being  of- 
fenfive  ;  and  this  is  done  by  giving  the  hawk  a  clove, 
of  garlic,  after  which  fhe  will  feel  nothing  of  the  hlan- 
ders  for  40  days.  It  will  be  prudent  in  the  falconer,  * 
when  he  obferves  the  hawk  poor  and  low,  to  give- 
her  a  clove  of  garlic  once  a- month  by  way  of  pre¬ 
vention. 

FILBERT,  or  Filberd,  the  fruit  of  the  corylns, 
or  hazel.  See  Corylus. 

FILE,  among  mechanics,  a  tool  ufed  in  metal,  &c. 
in  order  to  fmootli,  polifh,  or  cut. 

This  inftrument  is  of  iron  or  forged  fleel,  cut  in 
little  furrows,  with  chiffels  and  a  mallet,  this  and  that 
way,  and  of  this  or  that  depth,  according  to  the  grain 
or  touch  required.  After  cutting  the  file,  it  muft  be 
tempered  with  a  compofition  of  chimney- foot,  very 
hard  and  dry,  diluted  and  wrought  up  with  urine, 
vinegar,  and  fait ;  the  whole  being  reduced  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  muftard.  Tempering  the  files  confifts  in 
rubbing  them  over  with  this  compofition,  and  covering 

them 


File, 

Filial. 
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them  in  loam  ;  after  which  they  ate  put  in  a  charcoal  under 
fire,  and  taken  out  by  that  time  they  have  acquired  a 
cherry  colour,  which  is  known  by  a  frnall  rod  of  the 
fame  fteel  put  in  along  with  them.  Being  taken  out 
of  the  fire,  they  are  thrown  into  cold  fpring-water  ; 
and  when  cold,  they  are  cleaned  with  charcoal  and  a 
rag  ;  and  being  clean  and  dry,  are  kept  from  ruft  by 
laying  them  up  in  wheat  bran.  Iron  files  require  more 
heating  than  fteel  ones.  Files  are  of  different  forms, 
fizes,  cuts,  and  degrees  of  finenefs,  according  to  the 
different  ufes  and  occafions  for  which  they  are  made. 

See  Filing. 

File,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  row  of  foldierS,  (landing 
one  behind  another,  which  is  the  depth  of  the  battalion 
or  fquadron.  The  files  of  a  battalion  of  foot  are  gene¬ 
rally  three  deep  ;  as  are  fometimes  thofe  of  a  fquadron 
of  fiorfe.  The  files  mufl  be  ftraight  and  parallel  one 
to  another. 

Imle,  in  law,  a  thread,  firing,  or  wire,  upon  which 
writs  and  other  exhibits  in  courts  and  offices  are  fa¬ 
ttened  or  filed,  for  the  more  fafe  keeping,  and  ready 
turning  to  the  fame.  A  file  is  a  record  of  the  court  ; 
and  die  filing  of  a  procefs  of  a  court  makes  it  a  record 
of  it.  An  original  writ  may  be  filed  after  judg¬ 
ment  given  in  the  caufe,  iffued  forth  beforfe  ;  decla¬ 
rations,  Sc c.  are  to  be  filed,  and  affidavits  mufl  be 
filed,  fome  before  they  are  read  in  court,  and  fome 
prefently  when  read  in  court.  Before  filing  a  record 
removed  by  certiorari,  the  juftices  of  B.  R.  may  refufe 
to  receive  it,  if  it  appears  to  be  for  delay,  &c. ;  and 
remand  it  back  for  the  expedition  of  juftice:  but  if  the 
certiorari  be  once  filed,  the  proceedings  below  cannot 
be  revived.  An  indi&ment,  Sc c.  cannot  be  amended 
after  it  is  filed. 

FILIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  relation  of 
fon.  See  Son. 

The  divines  ufually  dittinguifh  between  a  fervile  and 
a  filial  fear.  The  moft  abandoned  may  have  a  fervile 
fear  of  God,  filch  as  that  of  a  flave  to  his  matter  ;  but 
not  a  filial  fear,  i.  e,  a  fear  refulting  from  love  and  re- 
fpecl.  See  Fear. 

Filial  Piety ,  the  affe&ionate  attachment  of  children 
to  theirparents;  includinginitlove, reverence, obedience, 
and  relief.  Thefe  are  duties  prompted  equally  by  na¬ 
ture  and  by  gratitude,  independent  of  the  injunctions 
of  religion.  For  where  fh all  we  find  the  perfon  who 
hath  received  from  any  one  benefits  fo  great  or  fo 
many,  as  children  from  their  parents  ?  And  it  may  be 
truly  faid,  that  if  perfons  are  undutiful  to  their  pa¬ 
rents,  they  feldom  prove  good  to  any  other  relation. 

Profane  hiftory  furnifhes  many  fine  examples  of  this 
amiable  virtue ;  a  few  of  which  we  fhall  feledl,  according 
to  the  plan  ohferved  in  other  limilar  ai  tides. 

I.  The  Roman  dictator  T.  Manlius  having  exer- 
cifed  great  cruelty  over  the  citizens,  was  cited  at  the 
expiration  of  his  office  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct. 

Among  other  things  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  he 
was  accufed  of  treating  with  barbarity  one  of  his  own 
fons.  Manlius,  according  to  Livy,  had  no  other  caufe 
of  complaint  againft  this  fon  than  his  having  an  impe¬ 
diment  in  hisfpeech.  For  this  reafon  he  was  banifhed 
far  from  the  city,  from  his  home,  aud  the  company  of 
thofe  of  his  own  age  and  fortune,  and  condemned  to 
fervile  works.  All  were  highly  exafperated  againft 
fuch  inhuman  conduct,  except  the  fon  himfelf,  who, 
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matter  of  accufation  againft  his  father,  refolved  upon  a 
moft  extraordinary  method  to  relieve  him.  One  room¬ 
ing,  without  apprifing  any  body,  he  came  to  the  city 
armed  with  a  dagger,  and  went  diredly  to  the  houfe 
of  the  tribune  Pomponius,  who  had  accufed  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Pomponius  was  yet  in  bed.  Young  Manlius 
lent  up  his  name,  and  was  immediately  admitted  by 
the  tribune,  who  did  not  doubt  but  he  was  come  to 
difeover  to  him  fome  new  inftances  of  his  father’s  fe- 
verity.  But  Manlius,  as  ioon  as  he  was  left  alone 
with  the  tribune,  drew  out  his  dagger,  and  prefented 
it  to  his  breafl  ;  declaring  he  would  flab  him  that  mo¬ 
ment  if  he  did  not  fvvear  in  the  form  he  fhould  dic¬ 
tate,  “  Never  to  hold  the  affembly  of  the  people  for  Lfa.  I.  7, 
accufing  his  father.”  Pomponius,  who  faw  the  dag-  c.  4,  5. 
ger  glittering  at  his  breaft,  himfelf  alone  without  arms, 
and  attacked  by  a  robuft  young  man  full  of  a  bold 
confidence  in  his  own  llrength,  took  the  oath  demand¬ 
ed  of  him  ;  and  afterwards  confeffed  with  a  kind  of 
complacency  in  the  thing,  and  a  fincerity  which  fnf- 
ficiendy  argued  he  was  not  forry  for  what  he  had  done, 
that  it  was  that  violence  which  obliged  him  to  defift 
from  his  defign, 

2.  Among  the  multitude  of  perfons  who  were 
proferibed  under  the  fecond  triumvirate  of  Rome, 
were  the  celebrated  orator  Cicero  and  his  brother 


Quintus.  The  fate  of  the  former,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  his  efcape,  is  related  under  the  article  Cicero. 

The  latter  found  means  to  conceal  himfelf  fo  effectually 
at  home,  that  the  foldiers  could  not  find  him.  Enraged 
at  their  difappointment,  they  put  his  fon  to  the  tor¬ 
ture,  in  order  to  make  him  difeover  the  place  of  his 
father’s  concealment;  but  filial  affection  was  proof 
againft  the  moll  exquifite  torments.  An  involuntary 
figh,  and  fometimes  a  deep  groan,  was  all  that  could 
be  extorted  from  the  youth.  His  agonies  were  in- 
creafed  ;  but  with  amazing  fortitude  he  ftill  perfifted 
in  his  refolution  of  not  betraying  his  father.  Quintus 
was  not  far  off ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  better  than 
can  be  expreffed,  how  his  heart  mull  have  been  affected 
with  the  fighs  and  groans  of  a  foil  expiring  in  tortures 
to  fave  his  life.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer;  but 
quitting  the  place  of  his  concealment,  he  prefented 
himfelf  to  the  affaffins,  begging  of  them  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  difmifs  the  innocent  youth,  whofe  generous 
behaviour  the  triumvirs  themfelves,  if  informed  of  the 
fad,  would  judge  worthy  of  the  highdt  approbation. 

But  the  inhuman  monfters,  without  being  the  leaft 
affected  with  the  tears  either  of  the  father  or  the  fon, 
anfwered,  that  they  both  mufl  die  ;  the  father  becaufe 
he  was  proferibed,  and  the  foil  becaufe  he  had  con¬ 
cealed  his  father.  Then  a  new  coiitell  of  tendernefs 
arofe  who  fhould  die  firft ;  but  this  the  affaffins  foon 

decided,  by  beheading  them  both  at  the  fame  time. _ 

This  anecdote  is  related  by  Appian,  Dio,  Plutarch, 

Valerius  Maximus,  and  other  hillorians. 

3.  China,  who  fcrupled  no  attempt,  how  atrocious  />/„*.  vit& 
foever,  which  could  ferve  his  purpofe,  undertook  to  Pomp. 
get  Pomponius  Strabo  murdered  in  his  tent ;  but  his 
fon  faved  his  life,  which  was  the  firll  remarkable  ac- 
tiongof  Pompey  the  Great.  The  treacherous  Cinna* 
by  many  alluring  promifes,  had  gained  over  one  Te- 
rentius,  a  confident  of  Pompey’s,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  affaflinate  the  general,  and  feduce  his  troops.  Young 
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Fompcy  being  informed  of  tliia  do  fig  n  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution,  placed  a  faithful 
guard  round  the  praetorium  ;  fo  that  none  of  the  con- 
fpirators  could  come  near  it.  He  then  watched  all 
the  motions  of  the  camp,  and  endeavoured  to  appeafe 
the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  who  hated  the  general  his 
father,  by  fueh  adls  of  prudence  as  were  worthy  of  the 
old  ell  commanders.  However,  fome  of  the  mutineers 
having  forced  open  one  of  the  gates  of  the  camp,  in 
order  to  defert  to  Cinna,  the  general's  fon  threw  him- 
felf  flat  on  his  back  in  their  way,  crying  out,  that  they 
fhould  not  break  their  oath  and  defert  their  comman¬ 
der,  without  treading  his  body  to  death.  I3v  this 
means  lie  put  a  flop  to  their  defertion,  and  afterwards 
wrought  fo  effe&ually  upon  them  by  his  afTe&ing 
fpeeches  and  engaging  carriage,  that  he  reconciled 
them  to  his  father. 

4.  Olympias,  Alexander’s  own  mother,  was  of  fuch 
an  unhappydifpofition,  that  he  would  never  allow  her  to 
have  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  She 
11  fed  frequently  to  make  very  fevere  complaints  on  that 
account  ;  hut  he  always  fubmitted  to  her  ill-humour 
with  great  mildnefs  and  patience.  Antipater,  one  of 
liis  friends,  having  one  day  written  a  long  letter  againfl 
her  to  the  king  then  abfent,  the  latter,  after  reading  it, 
replied,  “  Antipater  does  not  know  that  one  fingle 
tear  fhed  by  a  mother  will  obliterate  ten  thoufand  fucli 
letters  as  this.”  A  behaviour  like  this,  and  fueh  an 
anfwer,  fhow  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  that  Alexan¬ 
der  was  both  an  affedlionate  fon  and  an  able  politi¬ 
cian. 

5.  Epaminondas  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greateft  generals  and  one  of  the  beft 
men  which  Greece  ever  produced.  Before  him  the 
city  of  Thebes  was  not  diflinguifhed  by  any  memora¬ 
ble  a&fon,  and  after  him  it  was  not  famous  for  its  vir¬ 
tues,  but  its  misfortunes,  till  it  funk  into  its  original 
obfeuiity ;  fo  that  it  faw  its  glory  take  birth  and  ex¬ 
pire  with  this  great  man.  The  vi&ory  he  obtained  at 
Leudlra  bad  drawn  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the 
neighbouring  people  upon  Epaminondas,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  the  fupport  of  Thebes,  as  the  triumphant 
conqueror  of  Sparta,  as  the  deliverer  of  Greece:  in 
a  word,  as  the  greatell  man,  and  the  moil  excellent 
captain,  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  T11  the  midfl  of 
this  univerfal  applaufe,  fo  capable  of  making  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  an  army  forget  the  man  for  the  viftor,  Epami¬ 
nondas,  little  fenfible  to  fo  affedliiig  and  fo  deferved  a 
glory,  u  My  joy  (faid  he)  arifes  from  my  fenfe  of  that 
which  the  news  of  my  victory  will  give  my  father  and 
my  mother.” 

6.  Among  an  incredible  number  of  illuftrious  per- 
fons  who  were  falfely  accufed  and  put  to  death  by 
Nero,  was  one  Bareas  Soranus  ;  a  man,  as  Tacitus  in¬ 
forms  us,  of  lingular  vigilance  and  juflice  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  duty.  During  bis  confinement,  his 
daughter  Servilia  was  apprehended  and  brought  into 
the  fenate,  and  there  arraigned.  The  crime  laid  to 
her  charge  was,  that  Ihe  had  turned  into  money  all  her 
ornaments  and  jewels,  and  the  moll  valuable  part  of  her 
drefs,  to  defray  the  expence  of  confulting  magicians. 
To  this  the  young  Servilia,  with  tears,  replied,  That 
(he  had  indeed  confulted  magicians,  but  the  whole  of 
her  inquiry  was  to  know  whether  the  emperor  and  fe- 
cate  would  afford  protection  and  fafety  to  her  dear 
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this  view  (faid  fire)  I  preferred  the  diviners,  men  till  )• 
now  utterly  unknown  to  me,  with  my  jewels,  apparel,  1  iccg*  j 
and  the  other  ornaments  peculiar  to  my  quality,  as  I 
would  have  prefented  my  blood  and  life,  could  my 
blood  and  life  have  procured  my  father’s  liberty.  But 
whatever  this  my  proceeding  was,  my  unfortunate  fa¬ 
ther  was  an  utter  llranger  to  it  ;  and  iF  it  is  a  crime, 

I  alone  am  the  delinquent.”  She  was,  however,  toge¬ 
ther  with  her  father,  condemned  to  die;  but  in  what 
manner,  hiftory  is  filent.  [Vid.  Taciti  Annalesy  lib.  6. 
cap*  20  ] 

7.  Valerius  Maximu3*  likewife  relates  a  very  fingu-  *  Lih.  v.  4. 
lar  fafl  upon  this  fubjedl.  A  woman  of  illuftrious  Plinii  Hip. 
birth  had  been  condemned  to  be  ftrangled.  The  Ro- hi*  Vli*  36. 
man  praetor  delivered  her  up  to  the  triumvir,  who 
caufed  her  to  be  carried  to  prifon,  in  order  to  her  be¬ 
ing  put  to  death.  The  gaoler,  who  was  ordered  to  ex¬ 
ecute  her,  was  ftruck  with  compafiion,  and  could  not 
refolve  to  kill  her.  He  chofe  therefore  to  let  her  die 
of  hunger.  Befides  which,  lie  fuffertd  her  daughter 
to  fee  her  in  prifon  ;  taking  care,  however,  that  fhe 
brought  her  nothing  to  eat.  As  this  continued  many 
days,  he  was  furprifed  that  the  prifoner  lived  fo  long 
without  eating  ;  and  fufpe&ing  the  daughter,  upon 
watching  her,  he  difeovered  that  (he  nourifhed  her 
mother  with  her  own  milk.  Amazed  at  fo  pious,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  ingenious  an  invention,  he  told 
the  fadl  to  the  triumvir,  and  the  triumvir  to  the  pnu- 
tor,  who  believed  the  thing  merited  relating  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  people.  The  criminal  was  pardoned, 
and  a  decree  was  puffed  that  the  mother  and  daughter 
fhould  be  fub filled  for  the  reft  of  their  lives  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  cf  the  public. 

The  fame  author  gives  a  fimilar  inftance  of  filial 
piety  in  a  young  woman  na  ned  Xantippe  to  her  aged 
father  Cimonus,  who  was  likewife  confined  in  prifon, 
and  which  is  univerfally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Raman  Charity.  Both  thefe  inftances  appeared  fo  very 
extraordinary  and  uncommon  to  that  people,  that  they 
could  only  account  for  them,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
love  of  children  to  their  parents  was  the  firfl  law  of 
nature.  Putaret  aliquis  (fays  our  author)  hoc  contra 
naturam  fafium  ejje,  niji  prana  natures  lex  ejjet  diligere  pa • 
rentes . 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  examples,  we  may  re¬ 
fer  to  the  article  Etna,  n°  51.  par.  3.  where  a  very 
noble  inftance  of  filial  piety  is  taken  notice  of.  See  al« 
fo  the  article  Pietas. 

FILIBEG,  or  Fillebeg.  See  Fillebeg. 

FlLICAClA  (Vincent),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1642.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  della  Crufea  and  of  that  of  the  Arcadi, 
and  became  fecretary  to  the  duke  ofTufcany.  He  died 
in  1707.  His  poems  are  much  efleemed  for  the  deli* 
cacy  and  noblenefs  of  their  fentiments.  Scipio  de  Fi- 
licacia,  his  fon,  had  them  all  printed  together,  under 
the  title  of  Poefie  Fojicmo  di  Vincenzo  da  F'dicacia ,  in 
1707,  4 to. 

FILICES,  (from  jilum  **  a  thread,”  quafi  jilatim 
incifa)y  Ferns  ;  one  of  the  feven  tribes  or  families  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  according  to  Linnseus,  by 
whom  it  is  thus  characterized  :  “  having  their  fni&ifi- 
cation  on  the  back  fide  of  the  frondes.”  They  conftitute 
the  firfl  order  in  the  clafs  cryptogamia ;  and  confift  of 
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1 6  genera,  which  are  divided  Into  fruai&afw,,,,  r  j  J  r'  , 

to.  frarulofa.  W  ra&rnU'  rr»,;„  -'.J.r  -  cs->fP‘ca-  ufed  by  European  workmen.  When  drawn  to  a  fuf-  l'iliagrte; 

ncient  finenefs,  they  flatten  it  by  beating  it  on  their 
anvil:  and  whpn  fl  i:i,  ..  ^ 


to,  frxmdoft,  .  &  radicates.  This  order  comprehends 
the  entire  xvith  clafs  of  Tournefort,  in  whofe  fyftem 
the  fihces  make  only  a  Angle  genus,  in  the  firit  feaioa 
or  the  above  mentioned  clafs 
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FILICES,  is  alfoan  order  of  plants  in  the  fra«menta 
methodi  nxturalis  of  Linnaeus.  See  .Botany,  p?  460 
col.  2.  *  r’  ^  y* 

1  FlLlGR.EE,  or  Fillagree,  Work. 

See  Fill  agree. 

FILING,  one  of  the  principal  operations  in  fmith- 
ery^&c.  fucceeding  to  forging.  See  File. 

I  he  coarfer  cut  files  are  always  to  be  fucceeded  by 
finer  ;  and. in  all  the  kinds  the  rule  is,  to  lean  heavy 
on  the  file  in  thriving  it  forward,  beamfe  the  teeth  of 
the  file  are  made  to  cut  forwards.  But  in  drawing  the 
file  back  again  for  a  fecond  flroke,  it  is  to  be  lightly 
ifted  jolt  above  the  work,  by  reafon  its  cuts  not  comini 
back.  ° 

.  The  rough  or  coarfe-toc\thed  file  (which,  when  large 
is  called  a  rubber )  ferves  to  take  off  the  unevenneffes 
of  the  work  left  by  the  hammer  in  forging. 

The  baflard  toothed  file  is  to  take  out  too  deep 
cuts,  and  file  ( trokes  made  by  the  rough  file.  The  fine¬ 
toothed  file  takes  out  the  cuts  or  file -ft rakes  the  ba- 
flard  file  made  ;  and  the  fmooth  file  thofe  left  by  the 
•fine  file.  2 

III  till’s  order,  the  files  of  feveral  cuts  are  to  fucceed 
each  other  till  the  work  is  as  fmooth  as  it  can  be  filed. 
After  which  it  may  be  made  yet  fmoother  with  emerv' 
tripoli,  &c.  See  Polishing. 

FILIPENDULA,  in  botany.  See  Spiraea. 

FI  LIX,  in  botany.  See  Filjces. 

F1LLAGREE,  Filigree,  or  Fili grave,  zuorjk, 
a  kind  of  enrichment  on  gold  or  filver,  wrought  deli¬ 
cately,  in  manner  of  lit  tie  threads  or  grains,  .or  both  In¬ 
termixed.  Tiie  word  is  compounded  of  JU  or  filum 
“  thread,”  and  granum  “  grain.’"  In  Latin  it  .is  cail- 
ed  jilatim  elaboration  opus ,  argentum ,  aurum. 

There  is  no  manufadure  In  any  part  of  the  world, 
that  has  been  more  admired  and  celebrated,  than  the 
fine  gold  and  filver  fiilagree  of  Sumatra.  And  what 
renders  it  a  matter  of  greater  curiofity  is  the  coarfenefs 
of  the  tools  employed  in  the  workmanfhip,  and  which, 
in  the  hands  of  an  European,  would  not  be  thought 
fufnciently  perfedl  for  the  moil  ordinary  purpofes.-— 
They  are  rudely  and  inart iScially  -formed,  by  the  gold- 
frnith  (pandi ),  from  any  old  iron  he  can  pick  up. 
When  you  engage  one  of  them -to  execute  a  piece 
of  work,  his  firft  requefl  is  ufually  for  a  piece  of  iron 
hoop,  to  make  his  wire  drawing  inflrument  ;  an  old 
hammer  head,  ftnek  in  a  block,  ferves  for  an  anvil; 
and  a  pair  of  compares  is  often  compofed  of  two  old 
nails  tied  together  at  one  end.  The  .gold  is  melted 
in  a  piece  of  a  preeoo  or  earthen  rice- pot,  or  fometimes 
in  a  crucible  of  their  own  make,  of  ordinary  clay.  In 
general  they  ufe  no  bellows,  ‘but  blow  the  fire  with 
their  mouths,  through  a  joint  of  bamboo  ;  find  if  the 
quantity  of  metal  to  be  melted  is  confiderable,  three  or 
four  perfons  fit  round  their  furnace,  which  is  an  okl 
broken  quallee  or  iron  pot,  and  blow  together.  At 
Padang  alone,  where  the  manufadure  is  more  confi- 
derable,  they  have. adopted  the  Chinefe  bellows.  Their 
method  of  drawing  the  wire  differs  but  little  from  that 


anvil  ;  and  when  flattened,  they  give  it  a  twill  like  ' 
that  in  the  whalebone  handle  of  a  punch  -ladle,  by  rub¬ 
bing  it  on  a  block  of  wood  with  a  fiat  flick.  After 
twilling  they  again  heat  it  on  the  anvil,  and  by  thefe 
means  it  becomes  fiat  wire  with  indented  edges.  With 
a  pair  of  nippers  they  fold  down  the  end  of  the  wire, 
and  thus  form  a  leaf,  or  element  of  a  flower  in  their 
work,  which  is  cut  off.  The  end  is  again  folded  and 
cut  off,  till  they  have  got  a  fufiicient  nnmber  of  leaves, 
which  are  all  laid  on  iingly.  Patterns  of  the  flowers  or  fo¬ 
liage,  in  which  there  is  not  very  much  variety,  are  prepa¬ 
red  on  paper,  of  the  fize  of  the  gold  plate  on  which  the 
fiilagree  is  to  be  laid.  According  to  this,  they  begin  to 
difpofe  on  the  plate  the  larger  compartments  of  the  fo¬ 
liage,  for  which  they  ufe  plain  flat  wire  of  a  larger  fize, 
and  fill  them  up  with  the  leaves  before  mentioned.  To 
fix  the  work,  they  employ  a  glutinous  fubflance,  made 
of  the  red  hot  berry  called  boca J ago ,  ground  to  a  pulp 
on  a  rough  (lone.  1  his  pulp  they  place  on  a  young  co¬ 
coa-nut  about  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  the  top  and  bottom 
being  cut  off.  After  the  leaves  have  been  all  .placed 
in  order,  and  fluck  on,  bit  by  bit,  a  folder  is  prepared 
of  gold- filings  and  borax,  moiflened  with  water,  which 
they  drew  over  the  plate;  and  then  putting  it  in  the 
fire  for  a  fhort  time,  the  whole  becomes  united.  This 
kind  of  work  on  a  gold  plate,  they  call  carrang papan; 
when  the  work  is  open,  they  call  it  carrang  troufe .  In 
•executing  the  latter,  the  foliage  is  laid  out  on  a  card, 
or  foft  kind  of  wood,  and  fluck  on,  as  before  deferi* 
bed,  with  the  fago  berry  ;  and  the  work,  when  finifh 
ed,  being  ftrewed  over  with  their  folder,  is  put  into 
the  fire,  when  the  card  or  foft  wood  burning  away,  the 
gold  remains  conneded.  If  the  piece  be  large,  they 
folder  it  at  feveral  times.  In  the  manufadure  of  bad- 
joo  buttons,  they  firft  make  the  lower  part  flat,  and  ha¬ 
ving  a  mould  formed  of  a  piece  of  buffalo's  horn,  in¬ 
dented  to  feveral  fizes,  each  like  one  half  of  a  bullet 
mould,  they  lay  their  .work  over  one  of  thefe  holes, 
and  with  a  horn  punch  they  prefs  it  into  the  form  of 
the  button.  After  this  they  complete  the  upper  part. 
When  the  fiilagree  is  finiihed,  they  cieanfe  it,  by  boil¬ 
ing  it  In  water  with  common  fait  and. alum,  or  fame- 
times  lime  juice  ;  and  in  order  to  give  it  that  fine  purple 
colour  which  they  call  fapo>  they  boil  it  in  water  with 
brim  (tone.  Fbe  manner  of  making  the  little  balls 

with  which  their  works  are  fometimes  ornamented,  is 
as  follows.  They  take  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  having 
cut  it  flat  and  fmooth,  they  make  in  it  a  fmall  hole, 
which  they  fill  with  gold  dufl,  and  this  melted  in  the 
fire  becomes  a  little  ball.  They  are  very  inexpert  at 
-finifhing  and  policing  the  plain  parts,  hinges,  icrews* 
and  the  like,  being  in  this  as  much  excelled  ~by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  art  ills,  as  thefe  fall  fhort  of  them  in  the  jinenefk 
and  minutenefs  of  the  foliage.  The  Chinefe  alfo  make 
fiilagree  mofily  of  filver,  which  looks  elegant,  but  wants 
likewife  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  Malay  work. 

The  price  of  the  workmanfhip  depends  upon  the  diffi¬ 
culty  or  uncommonnefs  of  the  pattern,  in  fome  arti¬ 
cles  of  ufual  demand,  it  does  not  exceed  one  third  of 
the  value  of  the  gold ;  but  in  matters  of  fanev,  it  is 
generally  equal  to  it. 

FILLET,  or  Filet,  in  architecture,  denotes  a 
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little  fquarc  member  or  ornament  ufed  in  divers  places 
and  on  divers  occafions,  but  generally  as  a  fort  of  co¬ 
rona  ovei^  a  greater  moulding. 

*  The  fillet  is  the  fame  with  what  the  French  call  re - 
glety  hande ,  and  handcletie  ;  the  Italians  lifla  or  lijlcUa. 

Fillet,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  orle  or  bordure,  con¬ 
taining  only  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  common  bordure.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  witndrawn 
inwards,  and  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the  field.  It 
runs  quite  round,  near  the  edge,  as  a  lace  over  a  cloak. 

Fillet  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ordinary  drawn  like  .  the 
bar  from  the  finifter  point  of  the  chief  acrofs  the  fhield, 
■in  manner  of  a  fcarf ;  though  it  is  fometimes  alfo  feen 
in  the  fituation  of  a  bend,  feffe,  crofs,  &c. 

According  to  Guillim,  the  fillet  is  a  fourth  part  of 
the  chief,  and  is  placed  in  the  chief  point  of  the  efeut- 
•cheon. 

Fillet  is  alfo  ufed  among  painters,  gilders,  &c.  for 
a  little  rule  or  reglet  of  leaf-gold,  drawn  over  certain 
-mouldings  ;  or  on  the  edges  of  frames,  pannek,  &c-. 
efpecially  when  painted  white,  by  way  of  enrichment. 

Fillets,  in  the  manege,  are  the  loins  of  a  horfe, 
which  begin  at  the  place  where  the  hinder- part  of  the 
faddle  lefts. 

FILLY,  a  term  among  horfe-dealers,  to  denote  the 
female  or  mare  colt. 

FILM,  a  thin  Ikin  or  pellicle.  In  plants,  it  is  ufed 
■for  that  thin,  woody  ikin,  which  feparates  the  feeds  in 
the  pods,  and  keeps  them  apart. 

FILTER,  or  Filtre,  inchemiffry,  Sc c.  a  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  linen,  paper,  or  other  matter,  fome  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  hollow  inverted  cones,  ufed  to 
filtrate  or  drain  liquors  through.  The  filtre  has  the 
fame  ufe'and  effed  with  regard  to  liquids  that  the  fieve 
or  fearce  has  in  dry  matters. 

Filters  are  of  two  forts.  The  firft  are  fimple  pieces 
of  paper  or  cloth,  through  which  the  liquor  is  paffed 
without  farther  trouble.  The  fecond  are  twilled  up 
like  a  (kain  or  wick,  and  firft  wetted,  then  fqueezed, 
and  one  end  put  in  the  veffel  that  contains  the  liquor  to 
be  filtrated  ;  the  other  end  is  to  be  out,  and  hang 
down  below  the  furface  of  the  liquor  ;  by  means  here¬ 
of  the  pureft  part  of  the  liquor  diftils  drop  by  drop  out 
-of  the  veffel,  leaving  the  coarfer  part  behind.  This 
filter  a£ts  as  a  fiphon. 

Filter  is  alfo  a  charm,  fuppofed  to  have  a  virtue 
•  of  infpiring  love.  The  word  is  derived  from  ?‘*kov, 
•which  fignifies  the  fame  thing,  of  ***-««>  amo  “  I  love. 

The  Greeks,  when  their  love  was  without  fuccefs, 
bad  feveral  arts  to  procure  the  affe&ions  of  their  belo¬ 
ved.  The  Theffalian  women  were  famous  for  their 
{kill  in  this  as  well  as  other  magical  pra&ices.  The 
means  whereby  it  was  effe&ed  were  of  divers  forts  ;  it 
was  fometimes  done  by  potions  called  which  are 

frequently  mentioned  in  authors  of  both  languages. 
Juvenal  fpeaks  thus  : 

Hie  magi  cm  ajpert  cantus ,  hie  'Ihgjala  vendH 
Phiitra,  qu'tbus  valeant  mentem  vexare  rnariti. 

Their  operations  wrere  violent  and  dangerous,  and  com¬ 
monly  deprived  fuch  as  drank  them  of  their  reafon. 
Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  report,  that  Lucullus 
•the  Roman  general  firft  loft  his  reafon,  and  afterwards 
his  life,  by  one  of  them.  Lucretius  the  poet  ended  his 
life  by  the  fame  way  ;  and  Caius  Caligula,  as  Sueto¬ 
nius  reports,  was  driven  into  a  fit  of  madnefs  by  a  fil- 
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ter  given  him  by  his  wife  Coefonia,  which  ftory  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  fame  poet.  Ovid  likewile  allures  us,  that 

this  was  the  ufual  effect  of  fuch  potions.  (  (  ^ _ 

The  ingredients  they  were  made  of  were  of  various 
forts;  feveral  of  which  applied  by  themfelves  were 
thought  effectual. 

FILTRATION,  the  a&  of  pafling  any  liquor 
through  a  filtre,  called  alfo  colature ,  percolation ,  and 
translation.  See  Filter,  and  Chemistry,  n°  568. 

FIMBRIiE,  Fringes .  The  extremities  or  borders 
of  the  U\bx  Fallopian^  were  formerly  thus  called;  the 
word  fignifyinga fringed  border,  which  that  part  refembles. 

FIMBRIATED,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  with  a 
narrrow  border  or  hem  of  another  tincture. 

FIN,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  well-known  part  of  fillies, 
con  filling  of  a  membrane  fupported  by  rays,  or  little 
bony  or  cartilaginous  ofiicles. 

The  office  of  the  fins  has  commonly  been  fuppofed 
to  be  analogous  to  that  of  feathers  in  fowls  ;  and  to 
affift  the  li Hi  in  its  progreffive  motion,  or  fwimming  : 
but  the  later  naturalifts  find  this  a  millake. 

The  tail  is  the  great  inftrument  of  fwimming  :  the 
fins  only  ferve  to  keep  the  filh  upright,  and  prevent  va¬ 
cillation  or  wavering.  See  Ichthyology. 

FINAL,  in  general,  whatever  terminates  or  con¬ 
cludes  a  thing;  n final  judgment,  final  fentence,  See. 

Final  Caufe,h  the  end  for  which  the  thing  is  done. 

The  final  caufe  is  the  firft  thing  in  the  intention  of  a 
perfon  who  does  a  thing  ;  and  the  laft  in  the  execu¬ 
tion.  See  Cause. 

Final  Letters ,  among  the  Hebrew  grammarians,  five 
letters  fo  called,  becaufe  they  have  a  different  figure 
at  the  end  of  words  from  what  they  have  in  any  other 
fituation. 

Final,  in  geography,  a  port-town  of  Italy,  fubje& 
to  Genoa,  and  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean,  about 
37  miles  fouth-weft  of  that  city.  It  was  fold  to  the  , 
Genoefe  in  1 7 1 3,  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  E.  Long. 

9.  12.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

FINANCES,  in  the  French  policy,  denote  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  king  and  ftate  :  much  the  fame  with  the 
treafury  or  exchequer  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  fifeus  of 
the  Romans. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  German 
finanfe,  “  feraping,  ufury.”  Though  Du  Cange  clioo- 
fes  rather  to  deduce  it  from  the  barbarous  Latin  Jinan - 
cia,  prafiatio  pecuniaria. 

Council  of  the  Finances ,  correfponds  to  our  lords- 
commiffioners  of  the  treafury  :  the  comptroller- general 
of  the  finances ,  to  our  lord  high  treafurer,  8c  c. 

The  French  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  figures,  or  nu¬ 
meral  chara&er,  which  they  call  chiffre  de finance. 

FINCH- kind,  in  ornithology,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  a  genus  of  birds  known  among  authors  by  the 
name  of  Fringilla.  See  that  article. 

Finch  (Heneage),  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  fon  of 
Sir  Heneage  Finch,  fome  time  recorder  of  London, 
and  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Winchelfea  family,  was 
born  in  1621.  By  his  good  parts  and  diligence,  he 
became  a  noted  proficient  in  the  municipal  laws ;  was 
made  folicitor-general  by  Charles  II.  on  his  reftora- 
tion,  and  was  very  active  in  the  profecution  of  the  re¬ 
gicides.  In  1670,  he  was  appointed  attorney-gene 
ral ;  about  three  years  after,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
feal,  on  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury ;  and 
lord  chancellor  in  1675.  He  was  created  earl  of  Not¬ 
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tingham  In  1 68 1  ;  and  died  the  year  following,  being 
v  qhite  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs.  He  pub¬ 
lished  feveral  fpeeches  on  the  trials  of  the  judges  of 
king  Charles  I.  with  fome  few  other  things;  and  left 
behind  him  Chancery  Reports  in  MS. 

FINE,  that  which  is  pure  and  without  mixture. 
The  term  is  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  gold  or 
filver. 

Fine,  inlaw,  hath  divers  applications.  Sometimes 
it  is  ufed  for  a  formal  conveyance  cf  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments,  or  of  any  thing  inheritable,  being  in  effe  tempo - 
ris finis,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  controverfies.  Others 
define  it  to  be  a  final  agreement  between  perfons,  con¬ 
cerning  any  lands  or  rents,  &c.  of  which  any  fuit  or 
writ  is  depending  between  them  in  any  court. 

Fine,  fometimes  fignifies  a  fum  of  money  paid  for 
entering  lands  or  tenements  let  by  leafe  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  a  pecuniary  muldl  for  an  offence  committed  a- 
gainfl:  the  king  and  his  laws,  or  againfl  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

Fines  for  Alienation ,  in  feodal  law.  One  of  the 
attendants  or  confequences  of  tenure  by  vaffalfhip. 
Knight- Service,  was  that  of  fines  due  to  the  lord  for 
every  alienation,  whenever  the  tenant  had  occafion  to 
make  over  his  land  to  another.  This  depended  on  the 
nature  of  the  feodal  conne&fon  ;  it  not  being  reafon- 
able  nor  allowed,  that  a  feudatory  fhould  tiansfer  his 
lord’s  gift  to  another,  and  fubflitute  a  new  tenant  to 
do  the  fervice  in  his  own  (lead,  without  the  confent  of 
the  lord  :  and,  as  the  feodal  obligation  was  confidered 
as  reciprocal,  the  lord  alfo  could  not  alienate  his  feig- 
nory  without  the  confent  of  his  tenant,  which  confent 
of  his  was  called  an  attornment.  This  reflraint  upon 
the  lord  foon  wore  away  ;  that  upon  the  tenant  conti¬ 
nued  longer.  For,  when  every  thing  came  in  procefs 
of  time  to  be  bought  and  fold,  the  lords  would  not 
giant  a  licence  to  their  tenants  to  aliene,  without  a  fine 
being  paid  ;  apprehending  that,  if  it  was  reafonable 
for  the  heir  to  pay  a  fine  or  relief  on  the  renovation  of 
his  paternal  eflate,  it  was  much  more  reafonable  that 
a  ftranger  fhould  make  the  fame  acknowledgment  on 
his  admiffion  to  a  newly  purcliafed  feud.  In  England, 
thefe  fines  feem  only  to  have  been  exafted  from  the 
king’s  tenants  in  caplte ,  who  were  never  able  to  aliene 
without  a  licence  :  but  as  to  common  perfons,  they 
were  at  liberty,  by  magna  charta ,  and  the  llatute  of 
quia  emptores  (if  not  earlier),  to  aliene  the  whole  of 
their  eflate,  to  be  holden  of  the  fame  lord  as  they 
themfelves  held  it  of  before.  But  the  king’s  tenants 
in  capite ,  not  being  included  under  the  general  words 
of  thefe  flatutes,  could  not  aliene  without  a  licence  : 
for  if  they  did,  it  was.  in  ancient  flridinefs  an  abfolute 
forfeiture  of  che  land  ;  though  fome  have  imagined 
otherwife.  But  this  feverity  was  mitigated  by  the  fta- 
tute  i  Edw.  in.  c.  12.  which  ordained,  that  in  fuch 
cafe  the  lands  fhould  not  be  forfeited,  but  a  reafonable 
fine  be  paid  to  the  king.  Upon  which  flatute  it  was 
fettled,  that  one-third  of  the  yearly  value  fhould  be 
paid  for  a  licence  of  alienation  ;  but,  if  the  tenant 
prefumed  to  aliene  without  a  licence,  a  full  year’s  va¬ 
lue  fhould  be  paid.  Thefe  fines  were  at  lafl  totally 
taken  away  by  llatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  See  Knight - 
Service. 

Fine- Drawing,  or  Rentering,  a  dexterous  fewing 
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up  or  rejoining  the  parts  of  any  cloth,  fluff,  or  the 
like,  torn  or  rent  in  the  drelling,  wearing,  &c. 

It  is  prohibited  to  fine  draw  pieces  of  foreign  manu¬ 
facture  upon  thofe  of  our  own,  as  has  formerly  been 
pra&ifed.  See  Rentering. 

Fine- Stiller,  in  the  diftillery.  That  branch  of  the 
art  which  is  employed  on  the  diftilling  the  fpirit  from 
treacle  or  other  preparations  or  recrements  of  fugar,  is 
caWz&finefiiUmg,  by  way  of  diftindtion  from  malt-tlill- 
mg;  and  the  perfon  who  exercifes  this  part  of  the  trade 
is  called  a finefiiller . 

Ihe  operation  in  procuring  the  fpirit  from  fugar  is 
the  fame  with  that  ufed  in  making  the  malt-fpirit  ;  a 
wafh  of  the  faccharine  matter  being  made  with  water 
from  treacle,  &c.  and  fermented  with  yeaft.  It  is  ufual 
to  add  in  this  cafe,  however,  a  confiderable  portion  of 
malt,  and  fometimes  powdered  jalap,  to  the  ferment¬ 
ing  backs.  The  malt  accelerates  the  fermentation, 
and  makes  the  fpirit  come  out  the  cheaper,  and  the 
jalap  prevents  the  rife  of  any  mully  head  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  fo  as  to  leave  a  greater 
opportunity  for  the  free  accefs  of  the  air,  and  thus  to 
morten  the  work,  by  turning  the  foamy  into  a  hilling* 
fermentation.  b  • 

FINERS  of  Gold  and  Silver,  are  thofe  who  pu¬ 
rify  and  part  thofe  metals  from  other  coarfer  ones  by 
fire  and  acids.  They  are  alfo  called  parters  in  our  old 
law-books,  and  fometimes  departers . 

FINERY,  in  the  iron-works,  is  one  of  the  two 
forges  at  which  they  hammer  the  fow  or  pig  iron. 

Into  the  finery  they  flrft  put  the  pigs  of  iron,  pla¬ 
cing  three  or  four  of  them  together  behind  the  fire, 
with  a  little  of  one  end  tlirull  into  it;  where,  foften- 
ing  by  degrees,  they  IHr  and  work  them  with  long 
bars  of  iron,  and  expofe  at  different  times  different 
parts  to  the  blafl  of  the  bellows,  in  order  to  refine  it 
as  equally  as  poflible,  till  the  metal  runs  together  with 
a  round  mafs  or  lump,  which  they  call  a  half  bloom .  They 
then  take  this  out,  and  give  it  a  few  llrokes  with  their 
fledges;  afterwards  they  carry  it  to  a  great  heavy 
hammer,  raifed  by  the  motion  of  a  water-wheel  ; 
where,  applying  it  dexteroufly  to  the  blows,  they  pre¬ 
fen  tly  beat  it  out  into  a  thick  fhort  fquare.  This  they 
put  into  the  finery  again,  and  heating  it  red-hot,  they 
work  it  under  the  fame  hammer  till  it  comes  to  be  in 
the  fhape  of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  with  two  fquare 
knobs  at  the  ends,  which  they  call  an  ancony.  It  is 
then  carried  into  the  other  forge  called  the  chafrv. 

FINEERING.  See  Veneering. 

.  FINESSE,  a  french  term,  of  late  current  in  Eng- 
lifh.  .  Literally,  it  is  of  no  farther  import  than  our 
Enghfti finertefs;  but  among  us  it  is  chiefly  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  that  peculiar  delicacy  or  fubtilty  perceived  in 
works  of  the  mind,  and  the  nicefl:  and  moll  fecret  and 
fublime  parts  of  any  fcience  or  art. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  that  kind  of  fubtilty 
made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofes  of  deception. 

FINGAL,  king  of  Morven,  in  ancient  Caledonia. 

He  flourifhed  in  the  third  century;  and  according  to 
the  Irifh  hillories  died  in  the  year  283,  ahhough  there 
is  fome  reafon  from  Offian’s  poems  for  placing  his 
death  a  few  years  later.  Fingal  was  defeended  in  all 
probability  from  thofe  Celtic  tribes  who  were  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  Tradition,  and  the  poems  of 
Fi  h  Olfian, 
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Ofiian,  give  him  a  long  line  of  royal  anceftors,  fuch  as 
Combal,  Trenmor,  Trathal,  See.  who  had  all  reigned 
over  the  fame  territory.  Whether  this  territory  was 
bounded  by  the  Caledonian  for  eft,  or  extended  fome- 
what  farther  to  the  fouth,  towards  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  is  uncertain  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  ha¬ 
ving  extended  over  all  the  north  and  weft  Highlands, 
comprehending  the  Hebrides,  whofe  petty  chiefs  were 
all  fubjeCl  to  the  king  of  Morven.  His  principal  place 
of  refidence  was  Selma,  which  was  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glenco,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cona 
of  Offian  ;  though  fome  imagine  it  to  have  been  in 
Strath-Conan  in  Moray.  The  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  as  Fingal  and  his  people  lived  by  hunting,  they 
often  fhifted  their  habitation.  Hence,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Highlands  we  find,  in  the  names  of  places,  build¬ 
ings,  &c.  fuch  monuments  as  juftify  their  feveral 
claims  for  the  honour  of  Fingal’s  refidence.  Fingal 
acquired  great  fame  by  his  prowefs  in  arms.  He  made 
many  fuccefsful  incurfions  into  the  Roman  province, 
from  v  hence  he  carried  away  thofe  fpoils  which  his 
fon  fo  often  mentions  under  the  names  of  the  wine  of 
the j} ranger,  and  the  wax  of  the  Jl ranger.  By  fea  we 
find  him  frequently  making  voyages  to  Scandinavia, 
the  Orkneys  and  Ireland  ;  called  by  Offian  Lochlin , 
Inntflore,  and  Ullin,  Several  of  thefe  expeditions  were 
celebrated  by  his  fon  in  epic  poems,  of  which  two  on¬ 
ly  remain,  Fingal  and  Temora.  In  the  laft  of  thefe 
poems,  we  fnd  Fingal  fighting  together  with  his 
grandfon  Ofcar.  How  long  he  lived  afterwards  is  un¬ 
certain.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  a  natural  death;  and 
therefore  none  of  his  fon’s  pot  ms  relate  to  this  event, 
though  it  is  occafionally  mentioned  in  many  of  them. 
“  Did  thy  beauty  laft,  O  Ryno  ?  Stood  the  ftrength 
of  car-borne  Ofcar  ?  Fingal  himfelf  palled  away  ;  and 
the  halls  of  his  fathers  have  forgot  his  fteps.  The  blaft 
of  the  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king,  and  I  behold 
thee  fitting  on  mi  ft,  dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine  arms. 
Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant :  but 
like  a  watery  cloud,  when  we  fee  the  ftars  behind  it, 
with  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy  fhield  is  like  the  aged 
moon  ;  thy  fword  vapour  half  kindled  with  fire.  Dim 
and  feeble  is  the  chief  who.  travelled  in  brightnefs  be¬ 
fore-But  thy  fteps  are  on  the  winds  of  the  defert,  and 
the  florms  darken  in  thy  hand.  Thou  takeft  the  fun 
in  thy  wrath,  and  liideft  him  in  thy  clouds.  The  fens 
of  little  men  are  afraid,  and  a  thoufand  fhowers  de- 
feend. ’  ’  — Berrathon. 

44  The  character  of  Fingal  (Dr  Blair  obferves)  is 
perhaps  the  nioft  peifeff  that  was  ever  drawn  by  a 
poet,  for  we  may  boldly  defy  all  the  writers  of  anti¬ 
quity  to  fhow  us  any  hero  equal  to  Fingal.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Oifian’s  works,  he  is  prefented  to  us 
in  all  that  variety  of  lights  which  give  the  full  difplay 
of  a  chara&er.  In  him  concur  almoft  all  the  qualities 
that  can  ennoble  human  nature  ;  that  can  either  make 
us  admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is  not  only 
unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  people  happy 
by  his  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is  truly  the 
father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epithet  of 
4  Fingal  of  the  mildeft  look,’  and  diftinguilhed  on 
every  occafion  by  humanity  and  generofity.  Fie  is 
merciful  to  his  foes,  full  of  affe&ion  to  his  children, 
full  cf  concern  about  his  friends,  and  never  mentions 
Agandecca,  bis.  firfl  love,  without  the  utmoft  tender- 


nefs.  He  is  the  univerfal  proteClor  of  the  diftrefled  ;  Fingal. 
none  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal. — 4  O  Ofcar!  be'. cl 
the  ftrong  in  arms,  but  fpare  the  feeble  hand.  Be 
thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  againft  the  foes  of  thy 
people  ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grafs  to 
thofe  who  afk  thine  aid  :  fo  Trenmor  lived  *,  fuch  Tra¬ 
thal  was;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the 
fupport  of  the  injured  ;  the  weak  refted  behind  the 
lightning  of  my  Heel.’  Thefe  were  the  maxims  of 
true  heroifm,  to  which  he  formed  his  grandfon.  His 
fame  is  reprefented  as  every  where  fpread  ;  the  greateft 
heroes  acknowledge  his  fuperiority ;  his  enemies  tremble 
at  his  name  ;  and  the  higheft  encomiums  that  can  be 
bellowed  on  one  whom  the  poet  would  moft  exalt,  is 
to  fay,  That  his  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal. 
Wherever  he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The  ob¬ 
jects  he  puifues  are  always  great  ;  to  bend  the  proud, 
to  protect  the  injured,  to  defend  his  friends,  to  over¬ 
come  his  enemies  by  generofity  more  than  by  force. 

Some  ftrokes  of  human  imperfection  and  frailty  are 
what  ufually  give  us  the  moft  clear  view  and  the  molt 
fenfible  impreffion  of  a  character,  becaufe  they  prefent 
to  us  a  man  fuch  as  we  have  feen ;  they  recal  known 
features  of  human  nature.  When  poets  go  beyond 
this  range,  and  attempt  to  defcribe  a  faultlefs  hero, 
they,  for  the  moft  part,  fet  before  us  a  fort  of  vague 
undiftinguilhable  charaCtcr,  fuch  as  the  imagination 
cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  realife  to  itfelf  as  the  object  of 
afFeCtion.  But  Fingal,  though  exhibited  without  any 
of  the  common  human  failings,  is  never theltls  a  real 
man;  a  character  which  touches  and  interests  every 
reader.” 

We  may  obferve,  that  Fingal  appears  to  have  been 
no  lefs  a  poet  than  a  warrioi  ;  at  leaft,  in  all  thofe 
palfages  aferibed  to  him  in  the  poems  of  his  fon,  there 
is  a  grandeur  and  loftineis  that  elevates  them  above  the 
common  ftyle  even  of  Oftian.  The  following  palfage 
from  the  poem  of  Caribou  may  be  taken  as  a  ipeei- 
men  of  Fingal’s  poetry.  44 — 4  Raife,  ye  bards,’  laid 
the  mighty  Fingal,  4  the  praife  of  unhappy  Moina. 

Call  her  ghoft,  with  your  fongs,  to  our  hills;  that  (he 
may  reft  with  the  fair  of  Morven,  the  funbeams  of  other 
days,  and  the  delight  of  heroes  of  old. — I  have  feen 
the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolate.  The 
fire  had  refounded  in  the  halls  ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftream  of  Clutha  was 
removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The 
thiftle  fhook,  there,  its  lonely  head:  the  mofs  whittled 
to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the  windows  ; 
the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head.  De¬ 
folate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina  :  filence  is  in  the  houfe 
of  her  fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  mourning,  O  bards, 
over  the  land  of  ftrangers.  They  have  but  fallen  be¬ 
fore  us  ;  for,  one  day  we  mull  fall. — Why  doll  thou 
build  the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged  days  ?  Thou  lookeft 
from  thy  towers  to-day  ;  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blaft 
of  the  defart  comes  ;  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and 

whittles  round  thy  half- worn  fhield _ And  let  the  blaft 

of  the  defart  come!  We  (hall  be  renowned  in  our  day. 

The  mark  of  my  arm  (hall  be  in  the  battle,  and  my 
name  in  the  fong  of  bards.  Raife  the  fong  ;  fend  round 
the  fhell :  and  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When 
thou,  fun  of  heaven,  fir  a  It  fail  ?  if  thou  (halt  foil,  thou 
mighty  light!  if  thy  brightnefs  is  fora  feafon,  like 
Fingal;  our  fame  fhall  furvive  thy  beams.’— Such  was 
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gal!  Why  had  not  Offian  the  ftrength  of  thy  foul? 
13ut  thou  ftandeft  alone,  my  father;  and  who 'can  e- 
qual  the  king  of  Morven  ?” 

FINGERS,  in  anatomy,  the  extreme  part  of  the 
hand  divided  into  five  members.  See  Anatomy,  n°  56. 
FINING  of  Liquors.  See  Clarification. 

FINISTERRE,  the  moft  wefterly  cape  or  promon¬ 
tory  of  Spain,  in  10.  15.  W.  Long,  and  430  N.  Lat. 
This  cape  is  likewife  the  moil  wefterly  part  of  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

FINITE,  fomething  bounded  or  limited,  in  con- 
tradiftin&ion  to  Infinite. 

FINLAND  (the  duchy  of),  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  gulph  of  Bothnia,  on  the  eaft  by  Mufcovy, 
On  the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Finland  and  Ingria,  and 
on  the  north  by  Bothnia  and  Lapland.  It  is  about 
200  miles  in  length,  and  almoft  as  much  in  breadth. 
It  contains  many  lakes  ;  in  which  are  feveral  iflands, 
which  are  generally  rocks  or  inacceffible  mountains. 
The  inhabitants  are  fmall  of  ftature,  capable  of  endu¬ 
ring  hardfhips,  and  good  foldiers.  The  Ruffians  have 
for  fome  time  rendered  themfelves  mafters  of  a  good 
part  of  this  province  ;  the  reft  belongs  to  Sweden.  It 
is  divided  into  feven  provinces :  t.  Finland;  2.  Caja- 
na;  3.  Thavafthia  ;  4.  Nyeland;  5.  Savolaxia;  6.  Ca- 
relia  ;  and,  7.  Kexholmia. 

Finland  Proper  is  an  agreeable  country,  and  lies 
over-againft  the  city  of  Stockholm,  near  the  place 
where  the  gulphs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  meet.  It 
is  divided .  into  South  and  North  Finland.  It  is  di- 
verfilied  with  mountains,  forefts,  lakes,  meadows,  and 
pleafant  fields.  The  inhabitants  fait  the  fifh  they  do 
not  confnme  themfelves,  and  fend  it  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

FINNINGIA,  or  Fenhingia,  (anc.  geog.),  the 
true  reading  for  Enlngta  in  Pliny,  which  he  makes  an 
idand,  blit  is  more  truly  a  peninfula.  Now  Finland,  a 
province  of.  Sweden.  Fermi,  or  Finni,  the  people  ; 
whofe  ferocity  was  extraordinary,  poverty  extreme, 
herbs  their  food,  fkins  their  covering,  and  the  ground 
their  couch  :  regardlefs  of  man  and  of  gods,  they  at¬ 
tained  to  a  very  difficult  thing,  not  to  have  a  fmgie 
wiffi  to  form,  (Tacitus.) 

FIR  tree,  in  botany.  See  Pinus. 

FIRE,  in  phyfiology,  fignifies  that  fnbtile  invifible 
caufe  by  which  bodies  are  expanded  or  enlarged  in 
bulk,  and  become  hot  to  the  touch  ;  fluids  are  rarefied 
into  vapour  ;  folid  bodies  become  fluid,  and  in  like 
manner  are  at  laft  diffipated,  or  if  incapable  of  being 
carried  off  in  vapour  are  at  length  melted  into  glafs. 

It  feems  likewife  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  nature  on 
which  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  an  immediate 
dependence,  and  without  which  it  does  not  appear 
that  nature  itfelf  could  fubfift  a  fingle  moment. 

The  difputtS  concerning  fire,  which  for  a  long  time 
divided  philofophers,  have  now  in  a  great  meafure, 
though  not  wholly,  fubfided.  The  celebrated  pliilofo- 
phers  of  the  laft  century,  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton, 
were  of  opinion,  that  fire  was  no  diftindl  fubftance 
from  other  bodies,  but  that  it  confifted  entirely  in  the 
^  violent  motion  of  the  parts  of  any  body.  As  no  mo- 
Tmn,  however,  can  be  produced  without  a  caufe,  they 


except  the  forcible  motion  of  the  hammer  impreffing 
a  vehement  and  varioufly  determined  agitation  on  the 
fmall  parts  of  the  iron.”  Bacon  defines  heat,  which 
he  makes  fynonymous  with  fire,  to  be  “  an  expan  five 
undulatory  motion  in  the  minute  particles  of  a  body, 
whereby  they  tend  with  fome  rapidity  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  little 
upwards.”  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  faid  nothing  pofitive 
upon  the  fubjedl ;  but  conjectured  that  grofs  bodies 
and  light  might  be  convertible  into  one  another  ;  and 
that  great  bodies  of  the  fize  of  our  earth  when  vio¬ 
lently  heated,  might  continue  and  increafe  their  heat  by 
the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  their  parts. 

But  while  the  mechanical  philofophers  thus  endea¬ 
voured  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  fire  upon  the 
fame  principles  which  they  judged  fufficient  to  explain 
thofe  of  the  umverfe  in  general,  the  chemifts  as  ftre- 
nuoufly  afferted  that  fire  was  a  fluid  of  a  certain  kind, 
diftincl  from  all  others,  and  univerfally  prefent 
throughout  the  whole  globe.  Boerhaave  particularly 
maintained  this  doctrine;  and  in  fupport  of  it  brought 
the  following  argument,  that  fteel  and  flint  would 
ltnke  fire,  and  produce  the  very  fame  degree  of  heat  in 
Nova  Zembla  which  they  would  do  under  the  equa¬ 
tor.  Other  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  increafed 
weight  of  metalline  calces,  which  theyfuppofed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  fixing  of  the  element  of  fire  in  the  fub- 
ftance  whofe  weight  was  thus  increafed.  By  thefe  expe¬ 
riments  Mr  Boyle  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  ftaggered  ; 
as  he  publifhed  a  treatife  on  the  poffibility  of  making 
fire  and  flame  ponderable ;  though  this  was  direct¬ 
ly  contrary  to  his  own  principles  already  quoted.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  the  matter  was  rnoft  violently 
difputed  ;  and  the  mechanical  philofophers,  though 
their  arguments  were  equally  inconclufive  with  thofe 
of  their  adverfaries,  at  laft  prevailed  through  the  pre¬ 
judice  in  favour  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  indeed  had 
fcarce  taken  any  active  part  in  the  conteft. 

That  the  caufe  of  fire  cannot  be  any  mechanical 
motion  which  we  can  imprefs,  is  very  evident;  becaufe 
on  mechanical  principles  an  effe&  mult  always  be  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  caufe.  In  the  cafe  of  fire,  however, 
the  effeCl  is  beyond  all  calculation  greater  than  the  caufe, 
fuppofing  the  latter  to  be  only  a  mechanical  percuf- 
fion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  hammering  iron  till  it  be  red 
hot;  By  a  few  ftrokes  of  an  hammer,  the  particles  of 
a  piece  of  iron,  we  fhall  allow,  may  be  fet  in  a  violent 
motion,  and  thus  produce  fire.  If,  however,  we  di- 
re&  the  motion  of  thefe  particles  upon  another  body 
whofe  parts  are  at  reft,  and  in  fome  degree  coherent, 
it  is  plain  that  the  latter  will  refill  and  diminifh  the 
motion  of  the  particles  already  moved,  in  proportion 
to  their  vis  inertia ,  as  well  as  the  cohefion  of  the  parts 
of  the  fecond  body,  if  indeed  we  can  fuppofe  the  vis 
inertia  of  matter  to  be  different  from  the  effetf:  of  gra¬ 
vitation,  cohelion,  or  fome  other  power  a&ing  upon 
it.  By  no  argumentation  whatever,  then,  can  we 
fhow  upon  mechanical  principles,  why  fire  ffiould  have 
fuch  a  tendency  to  increafe  and  multiply  itfelf  without 
end,  as  we  fee  it  has,  even  abftraaing  from  all  con¬ 
federation  of  the  nectffity  of  air  for  continuing  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  fire.  0 
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The  action  of  the  air  in  augmenting  and  continu¬ 
ing  tlie  power  of  fire,  feems  fcarce  at  all  to  have  been 
confide  red  by  thofe  who  firft  undertook  an'  iuveftiga- 
tion  of  the  fubjed.  It  evidently  gave  rife  to  the 
Hutchinfonian  hypothefis,  that  fire,  light,  and  air, 
were  convertible  into  one  another.  This,  however,  is 
equally  untenible  with  the  mechanical  hypothefis  :  for 
later  difcoveries  have  fhown,  that  our  atmofphere  is 
compofed  of  two  diftind  fluids,  only  one  of  which  is 
fit  for  flip  porting  flame  ;  and  if  we  fliould  fuppofe  this 
to  be  the  only  proper  air,  it  is  in  like  manner  demon- 
ftrated,  that  this  pure  fluid  is  not  homogeneous,  btit 
compofed  of  a  gravitating  and  non-gravitating  .fub¬ 
ftance  ;  the  latter  of  which  only  has  the  properties  of 
fire  :  fo  that  this  element  is  ft  ill  as  inviiible  as  ever; 
nor  can  it  be  fhown  by  any  experiment  that  fire  perfe 
has  ever  been  changed  into  a  palpable  or  gravitating 
fubftance. 

The  experiments  which  firft  feemed  to  bring  this 
difpute  to  a  decifion  were  tliofe  of  Dr  Black,  concern¬ 
ing  what  he  called  latent  heat ;  on  which  fome  other 
names,  fuch  as  cibjblute  heat ,  fipeclfic  fire,  dec.  have  been 
bellowed,  very  little  to  the  advancement  of  feience  in 
general.  From  thefe  difcoveries  it  appears,  that  fire 
may  exift  in  bodies  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  difeover 
itfelf  in  any  other  way  than  by  its  adion  upon  the 
minute  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  that  fuddenly  this 
adion  may  be  changed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  no  longer 
to  be  direded  upon  the  particles,  of  the  body  itfelf, 
but  upon  external  objeds  :  in  which  cafe  we  then  per¬ 
ceive  its  adion  by  our  fenfe  of  feeling,  or  difeover  it 
by  the  thermometer,  and  call  it  fenfible  heat.  This  ex- 
prefiion,  it  muftbe  owned,  is  improper;  and  the  ufe  of 
the  word  heat ,  inftead  of fire,  has  produced  fome  confu- 
fion,  which  it  is  not  now  eafy  to  avoid  in  fpeaking  on 
thefe  fubjeds.  By  the  word  heat ,  we  ought  always  to 
underftand  the  effed  of  fire,  or  the  fluid  ading  in  a 
certain  manner,  rather  than  the  mere  element  itfelf  , 
which,  it  is  certain,  from  the  experiments  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  may  exift  in  fubftances  adually  cold  to  the 
touch. 

From  this  difeovery  made  by  Dr  Black,  along  with 
many  others  in  eledricity,  and  recorded  at  length  in 
various  articles  of  this  work,  it  is  now  almoft  univer- 
fally  allowed,  that  fire  is  a  diftind  fluid  capable  of  be- 
in0-  transferred  from  one  body  to  another.  But  when 
tins  was  difeovered,  another  queftion  no  lefs  perplex¬ 
ing  occurred,  viz.  what  kind  of  a  fluid  it  was;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  bears  any  analogy  to  thofe  with  which  we  are 
better  acquainted?  Here  we  find  two  fluids,  viz.  the 
folar  light,  and  the  eledric  matter,  both  of  which  occa- 
fionaliy  ad  as  fire,  and  which  therefore  feem  likely 
to  be  all  the  fame  at  bottom.  By  the  vulgar,  indeed, 
the  matter  has  long  ago  been  determined;  and  the 
rays  of  the  fun  as  well  as  the  eledrical  fluid  have.been 
promifeuoufly  denominated  elementary  fire .  Philofo- 
phers,  indeed,  have  with-held  their  affent  ;  though 
their  reafons  for  fo  doing  are  by  no  means  apparent. 
The  moil  ftrange  fuppofitions,  however,  have  been 
made  concerning  the  nature  of  both  thofe  fluids,  and 
on  the  moil  (lender  grounds  imaginable;  or  rather, 
on  no  grounds  at  all,  they  have  been  fuppofed.to  be 
phlogifton  itfelf,  or  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
‘it.  Mr  Scheele  went  fo  far  in  this  way  as  to  form  an 
hypothefis,  which  he  endeavoured  to  fupport  by  fome 
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experiments,  that  fire  is  compofed  of  deplilogifticated 
air  and  phlogifton.  But  it  is  now  afeertained  beyond 
all  poflibility  of  difpute,  that  the  refult  of  fuch  a  com¬ 
bination  is  not  fire,  but  fixed  air :  fo  that  we  need  not 
take  any  farther  notice  of  this  hypothefis  than  juft  to 
obferve,  that  it  would  have  been  altogether  untenible, 
even  though  this  difeovery  had  not  been  made  ;  be- 
caufe  the  dephlogifticated  air  itfelf  is  not  a  Ample  but 
a  compound  fubftance,  as  has  already  been  obferved  ; 
and  that  in  all  cafes  of  combuftion  the  one  part  of  the 
a  ir  is  feparated  from  the  other. 

It  was  long  ago  obferved  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that 
heat  was  certainly  conveyed  by  a  medium  more  fubtile 
than  the  common  air  ;  becaufe  two  thermometers,  one 
included  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  the  other  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  open  air,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  fire, 
would  grow  equally  hot  in  nearly  the  fame  time.  The 
confequence  of  this,  had  he  purfued  the  thought,  was, 
that  fire  itfelf  was  equally  prefent  in  all  places,  and  as 
active  where  there  was  no  terreftrial  matter  as  where 
there  was.  New  improvements  in  the  air-pump  have 
enabled  fucceeding  philofophers  to  make  more  perfect 
vacuums,  fuch  as  it  has  been  fuppofed  even  the  eledric 
matter  cannot  pafs  through.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
however,  that,  even  there,  the  thermometer  would  be 
heated  by  a  fire  as  well  as  in  the  open  air.  Fire,  there¬ 
fore,  exiils  and  ads  where  there  is  no  other  matter, 
and  of  confequence  is  a  fluid  per  fe ,  independent  of 
every  terreftrial  fubftance,  without  being  generated  or 
compounded  of  any  thing  we  are  yet  acquainted  with. 
To  determine  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  we  have  only 
to  conlider  whether  any  other  can  be  difeovered  which 
will  pafs  through  the  perfed  vacuum  juft  mentioned, 
and  ad  there  as  fire.  Such  a  fluid  we  find  in  the  folar 
light,  which  is  well  known  to  ad  even  in  vacuo  as  the 
mod  violent  fire.  The  folar  light  will  like  wife  ad  in 
the  very  fame  manner  in  the  moll  intenfe  cold  ;  for 
M.  de  Sauffure  has  found,  that  on  the  cold  mountain 
top  the  fun-beams  are  equally,  nay  more  powerful,  than 
on  the  plain  below.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
folar  light  will  produce  heat  independent  of  any  other 
fubftance  whatever;  that  is,  where  no  other  body  is 
prefent,  at  lead  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  except  the 
light  itfelf,  and  the  body  to  be  aded  upon.  We  can¬ 
not  therefore  avoid  concluding,  that  a  certain  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  light  of  the  fun  is  the  caufe  which  produ¬ 
ces  heat,  expaniion,  vapour,  & c.  and  anfwers  to  the 
reft  of  the  charaders  given  in  our  definition  of  fire,  and 
that  independent  of  any  other  fubftance  whatever. 

Under  the  article  Electricity,  Sed.  vi.  we  have 
endeavoured  to  (how  that  the  eledric  matter  is  no  other 
than  the  light  of  the  fun  abforbed  by  the  earth,  and 
thus  becoming  fnbjed  to  new  laws, -and  affuming  many 
properties  apparently  different  from  what  it  has  when 
it  ads  as  light.  Even  in  this  cafe  it  manifefts  its  iden¬ 
tity  with  fire  or  light,  viz .  by  producing  a  mod  intenfe 
heat  where  a  large  quantity  of  it  paffes  through  a  fmall 
fpace.  In  vacuo ,  indeed,  we  cannot  manage  it  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  proof  decifive.  But  though 
this  muft  be  accounted  a  defied,  it  never  can  amount 
to  any  pofitive  proof  that  eledricity  and  fire  are  differ¬ 
ent.  We  fee  that  in  fome  cafes  they  produce  the  very 
fame  effeds ;  and  if  they  do  not  fo  in  all,  we  ought 
rather  to  account  for  the  difference  from  the  variation 
of  circumftances,  and  our  want  of  knowledge  or  abili- 
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ties  to  make  proper  experiments,  than  to  multiply  ele-  part.  The  rope  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
ments  without  any  neceffity,  when  one  is  evidently  ca-  meter,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  pole,  with  a  fpring 
pable  of  anfwering  all  the  purpofes  of  nature.  At  any  hook  at  one  end,  to  pafs  through  the  ring  in  the  handle 
rate,  the  experiments  which  have  already  been  made,  of  the  bafket  when  ufed  :  it  is  put  through  the  mortife 
and  the  proofs  adduced  from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  over  the  pulley,  and  then  drawn  tight  on  each  fide  to 
fhow  .fuch  a  ftrong  affinity  between  the  elements  of  near  the  bottom  of  the  pole,  and  made  fa  ft  there  till 
fire,  light,  and  electricity,  that  we  may  not  only  aflert  wanted.  The  bafket  Ihould  be  of  ftrong  wicker-work, 
their  identity  upon  the  moft  probable  grounds,  but  lay  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
it  down  as  a  poiition  againft  which  no  argument  of  any  rounded  off  at  the  corners,  and  four  feet  deep,  round- 
weight  has  an  exigence  at  prefent.  For  a  further  dif-  ing  every  way  at  the  bottom.  To  the  top  of  the  baf- 
cuffion  of  this  fubjedl,  fee  Chemistry,  Part  I.  SeCt.  i,  ket  is  fixed  a  ftrong  iron  curve  or  handle,  with  an  eye 
Electricity,  Sea.  vi.  Heat,  Flame,  Fluidity,  &c.  or  ring  in  the  middle  ;  and  to  one  fide  of  the  bafket, 
iVild  Fire,  a  kind  of  artificial  or  faaitious  fire,  near  the  top,  is  fixed  a  fmall  cord,  or  guide-rope,  of 
which  burns  even  under  water,  and  that  with  greater  about  the  length  of  the  pole.  When  the  pole  is  raifed, 
violence  than  out  of  it.  and  fet  againft  a  houfe  over  the  window  from  which 

It  is  compofed  of  fulphur,  naphtha,  pitch,  gum,  any  pcrfons  are  to  efcape,  the  manner  of  ufing  it  is  fo 
and  bitumen;  and  is  only  extinguiftiable  by  vinegar  plain  and  obvious,  that  it  needs  not  be  defcribed.  The 
mixed  with  fand  and  urine,  or  by  raw  hides.  moft  convenient  diftance  from  the  houfe  for  the  foot 


Its  motion  or  tendency  is  faid  to  be  contrary  to  that 
of  natural  fire,  and  always  follows  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  thrown  ;  whether  it  be  downwards,  lide- 
wife,  or  otherwife.  The  French  call  it  Greek  fire,  or 
feu  Gregeois,  becaufe  firft  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  about  th£ 
year  660;  as  is  obferved  by  the  Jefuit  Petavius,  on  the 
authority  of  Nicetas,  Theophanes,  Cedreruis,  & c. 

The  inventor,  according  to  the  fame  Jefuit,  was  an 
engineer  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  named  Callinicus ,  who 
firft  applied  it  in  the  fea-fight  commanded  by  Conftan- 
tine  Pogonates  againft  the  Saracens,  near  Cyzicus,  in 
the  Hellefpont ;  and  with  fuch  effe&,  that  he  burnt 
the  whole  fleet  therewith,  wherein  were  30,000  men. 
But  others  will  have  it  of  a  much  older  date  ;  and 
hold  Marcus  Gracchus  the  inventor  :  which  opinion  is 
fupported  by  feveral  paflages  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  which  (hows  it  to  have  been  anciently 
ufed  by  both  thefe  nations  in  their  wars. 

Conft  an  tine’s  fucceflbrs  ufed  it  on  divers  occafions 
with  equal  advantage  as  himfelf;  and  what  is  remark¬ 
able  enough  is,  that  they  were  fo  happy  as  to  keep  the 
fecret  of  the  compofition  to  themfeives,  fo  that  no  other 
nation  knew  it  in  the  year  960. 

Hugh  king  of  Burgundy,  demanding  fhips  of  the 
emperor  Leo,  for  the  fiege  of  Frefne,  defired  likewife 
the  Greek  fire. 

F.  Daniel  gives  us  a  good  defeription  of  the  Greek 
fire  in  his  account  of  the  fiege  of  Damietta  under  St 
Louis.  Every  body,  fays  that  author,  was  aftonifhed 
with  the  Greek  fire,  which  the  Turks  then  prepared; 
and  the  fecret  whereof  is  now  loft.  They  threw  it  out 
of  a  kind  of  mortar  ;  and  fometimes  fnot  it  with  an 
odd  fort  of  crofs-bow,  which  was  ftrongly  bent  by 
means  of  a  handle  or  winch,  of  much  greater  force 
than  the  mere  arm.  That  thrown  with  the  mortar 
fometimes  appeared  in  the  air  of  the  fize  of  a  tun,  with 
a  long  tail,  and  a  noife  like  that  of  thunder.  The 
French  by  degrees  got  the  fecret  of  extinguiftiing  it  ; 
in  which  they  fucceeded  feveral  times. 

Machine  for  Preferving  from  Fire .  Til’s  machine 
coniifts  of  a  pole,  a  rope,  and  a  bafket.  The  pole  is 
of  fir,  or  a  common  fcaffold  pole,  of  any  convenient 
length  from  36  to  46  feet;  the  diameter  at  bottom,  or 
greateft  end,  about  five  inches;  and  at  the  top,  or  fmal- 
left  end,  about,  three  inches.  At  three  feet  from  the 
top  is  a  mortife  through  the  pole,  and  a  pully  fixed 
to  it  of  nearly  the  fame  diameter  with  the  pole  in  that 
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of  the  pole  to  ftand,  where  practicable,  is  about  12  or 
14  feet.  If  two  ftrong  iron  ftraps,  about  three  feet 
long,  ri vetted  to  a  bar  crofs,  and  fpreading  about  14 
inches  at  the  foot,  were  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pole* 
this  would  prevent  its  turning  round  or  flipping  on  the 
pavement.  And  if  a  ftrong  iron  hoop,  or  ferule,  ri- 
vetted  (or  welded)  to  a  femicircular  piece  of  iron 
fpreading  about  12  inches,  and  pointed  at  the  ends, 
were  fixed  on  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  it  would  prevent 
its  Aiding  againft  the  wall. 

When  thefe  two  laft  mentioned  irons  are  fixed  on, 
they  give  the  pole  all  the  fteadinefs  of  a  ladder  ;  and 
becaftfe  it  is  not  eafy,  except  to  perfons  who  have  been 
ufed  to  it,  to  raife  and  fet  upright  a  pole  of  40  feet  or 
more  in  length,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  two  fmall 
poles  or  fpars  of  about  two  inches  diameter,  fixed  to 
the  fides  of  the  great  pole  at  about  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  middle  of  it,  by  iron  eyes  rivetted  to  two 
plates,  fo  as  to  turn  every  way;  the  lower  end  of  thefe 
fpars  to  reach  within  a  foot  of  the  botom  of  the  great 
pole,,  and  to  have  ferules  and  fhort  fpikes  to  prevent 
Hiding  on  the  pavement,  when  ufed  occafionally  to  flip- 
port  the  great  pole  like  a  tripod.  There  fliould  be 
two  ftrong  afh  trundles  let  through  the  pole,  one  at 
four  feet  and  one  at  five  feet  from  the  bottom,  to  ftand 
out  about  eight  inches  on  each  fide,  and  to  ferve  as 
handles,  or  to  twift  the  rope  round  in  lowering  a  very 
heavy  weight.  If  a  block  and  pulley  were  fixed  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  rope,  above  the  other  pulley,  and  the 
other  part  of  the  rope  made  to  run  double,  it  would 
diminiih  any  weight  in  the  bafket  nearly  one-half,  and 
be  very  ufeful  in  drawing  any  perfon  up,  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  thofe  in  the  chambers,  or  for  removing  any  ef¬ 
fects  out  of  a  chamber,  which  it  might  be  dangerous, 
to  attempt  by  the  ftairs. 

It  has  been  proved,  by  repeated  trials,  that  fuch  a 
pole  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  can  be  raifed  from 
the  ground,  and  two  or  three  perfons  taken  out  of  the 
upper  windows  of  an  houfe,  and  fet  down  fafely  in  the 
ftreet,  in  the  fpace  of  35  feconds,  or  a  little  more  than 
half  a  minute.  Sick  and  infirm  perfons,  women,  chil  ¬ 
dren,  and  many  others,  who  cannot  make  life  of  a  lad¬ 
der,  may  be  fafely  and  eafily  brought  down  from  any 
of  the  windows  of  an  houfe  on  fire  by  this  machine, 
and,  by  putting  a  fhort  pole  through  the  handles  of  the 
bafket,  may  be  removed  to  any  difiance  without  being 
taken  cut  of  the  bafket.  The  pole  muft  always  have- 
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*  the  rope  ready  fixed  to  it,  and  may  be  conveniently 

~~  laid  lip  upon  two  or  three  iron  hooks  under  any  fhade 
or  gate-way,  and  the  bafket  fhould  be  kept  at  the 
watch-houfe.  When  the  pole  is  laid  up,  the  two  fpars 
fhould  always  be  turned  towards  the  head  of  it.  The 
bafket  fhould  be  made  of  peeled  rods,  and  the  pole  and 
fpars  painted  of  a  light  done- colour,  to  render  it  more 
viflhle  when  ufed  in  the  night. 

Machines  for  extinguijhing  Fire .  In  the  year  1 734,  the 
date  of  Sweden  offered  a  premium  of  20,000  crowns 
for  the  bed  method  of  flopping  the  progrefs  of  acci¬ 
dental  fires;  when  one  Mr  Fuches,  a  German  phyfician, 
made  a  preparation  for  that  end,  and  the  experiment 
was  made  on  a  houfe  built  on  purpofe,  of  dry  fir,  at 
Legard  ifland.  In  the  building  were  placed  feveral 
tubs  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  a  great  quantity  of  chips, 
all  which  were  fet  on  fire  ;  dames  iffuing  through  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  windows,  & c.  when  he  threw  in  one 
of  the  barrels  containing  the  preparation,  which  imme¬ 
diately  quenched  the  dames ;  a  fecond  barrel  entirely 
cleared  the  fmoke  away  ;  and  the  whole  was  executed 
to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  fpedlators,  and  to  the  no  fmall 
fatisfadtion  of  the  inventor,  who  was  about  to  return 
home,  when  unexpectedly  the  dames  broke  out  again, 
fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  com- 
builible  matter  being  introduced  and  fet  on  fire  fecretly 
by  iome  malicious  perfon.  Upon  this  the  wrong-head¬ 
ed  mob  fell  upon  Mr  Fuches,  and  beat  him  mod  un¬ 
mercifully,  fo  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life. 

He  foon  after  left  the  country,  and  never  could  be 
prevailed  on  (though  flrongly  perfuaded  by  fomeof  the 
mod  eminent  citizens)  to  return.  It  is  faid,  another  ex¬ 
periment  of  the  fame  kind  was  tried  in  the  year  1761  in 
Holland ;  but  rendered  abortive  through  the  perverfe- 
nefs  of  the  populace. 

Attempts  of  h  limilar  nature  have  met  with  a  better 
reception  in  England.  Of  thefe  the  mod  fuccefsful  was 
that  of  Mr  Godfrey,  whofe  contrivance  is  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr  Ambrofe  Godfrey,  grandfon  to  the  in¬ 
ventor.  t(  The  machine  to  be  employed  confids  of  a 
fmall  portion  of  gunpowder  clofely  confined  ;  which, 
when  animated  by  fire,  adls  by  its  eladic  force  upon  a 
proper  medium,  and  not  only  divideth  it  into  the  mi¬ 
nuted  atoms,  bm  difperfeth  it  alfo  in  every  direction,  fo 
as  immediately  to  extinguifh  any  fire  within  a  certain 
diflance.  This  medium  is  a  liquor  drongly  impregnated 
with  a  preparation  of  antiphlogidic  principles,  which  by 
their  adlion  upon  burning  materials  extinguifh  the  flames, 
and  reduce  them  in  general  to  the  date  of  a  black  coal  ; 
and,  by  its  oppofne  nature  to  fire,  hinders  the  remain¬ 
ing  fparks,  notwithdanding  the  admifiion  of  the  air, 
from  kindling  the  dames  afrefh.  By  this  means,  the 
grea  pc  int  is  obtained,  in  giving  fuflicient  time  for  to¬ 
tally  extinguiPaing  any  remains  of  fire. 

“  They  who  prefnme  that  water  only  will  perform 
this  will  find  themfelves  greatly  midaken,  as  the  draught 
of  air  will  certainly  rekindle  the  neighbouring  mate¬ 
rials,  which  are  very  fit  to  receive  a  frelh  flame,  the  fire 
not  being  extinguifhed  by  the  quantity  of  water,  but 
rather  by  the  expanfion  and  rarefaClion  of  its  particles. 

There  are  fevered  fizes  of  thefe  machines,  from  five  to 
fifty  pounds  weight,  in  a  porlable  and  rather  fmall  com- 
pafs,  and  may  generally  be  carried  to  any  place  where 
a  man  can  go  himfelf. 

S(  But  though  thefe  machines  will  prevent  great  fires 
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by  a  timely  application,  they  will  not  extinguifh  them 
after  they  have  reached  a  frightful  height,  and  feveral 
houfes,  perhaps  near  a  whole  dreet,  are  in  flames.  The 
floors  mud  be  danding,  and  accefs  to  the  building 
fafe,  otherwife  no  perfon  can  be  fuppofed  to  approach 
near  enough  to  apply  them  in  a  proper  manner.  Every 
fire  has  its  beginning  for  the  mod  part  in  fome  apart¬ 
ment;  and,  as  foon  as  difeovered,  the  family,  indead  of 
lofing  all  prefence  of  mind,  fhould  immediately  apply 
one  or  more  of  thefe  machines,  which  will  then  fully 
anfwer  the  intention  The  proper  time  of  applying 
them,  fuppofes  that  they  are  ready  at  hand.  It  will 
be  in  vain  to  think  of  fetching  them  from  any  confider- 
able  didance,  as  it  will  then  be  too  late  for  them  to 
perform  any  important  fervice;  except  indeed  being  the 
probable  means  of  faving  fome  adjacent  houfe,  by  ex- 
tinguifhing  the  flames  as  often  as  they  break  out,  till 
the  building  firft  on  fire  is  totally  confumed,  and,  by 
falling  into  ruins,  leaves  the  other  in  perfedl  fafety.” 

On  the  19th  of  May  1761,  at  noon,  Mr  Godfrey’s 
experiment  for  extinguifhing  fire,  was  tried  in  an  houfe 
eredled  for  that  purpofe,  near  Mary-le-bon.  Their 
royal  highneffes  the  duke  of  York,  prince  William 
Henry,  prince  Henry  Frederic,  a  great  number  of 
perfons  of  rank  and  diftin&ion,  and  many  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  world,  gave  their  attendance  on  this  lingular  occa- 
fion.  The  houfe,  which  is  of  brick,  confids  of  three 
rooms  one  above  another,  a  dair-cafe,  chimney,  lath- 
and-pladcr  ceilings,  and  a  kind  of  wainfeotting  round 
the  rooms,  of  rough  deal.  Exa&ly  at  1  2  o’clock  the 
ground  room,  and  that  up  one  pair  of  dairs,  were  fet 
on  fire,  by  lighting  the  faggots  and  (havings  laid  in 
there  for  that  purpofe  ;  in  about  15  minutes  the  wain- 
lcot  of  the  under  room  was  thought  to  be  fufficiently 
in  flames,  and  three  of  the  machines  were  thrown  in  ; 
which,  by  almofi  immediate  and  fudden  explofions,  in- 
flantaneonfly  extinguifhed  the  flames,  and  the  very 
fmoke  in  that  apartment  in  a  few  minutes  totally  dif- 
appeared.  By  this  time,  the  firemen,  &c.  who  had  the 
care  of  throwing  in  the  machines,  gave  an  alarm  that 
the  dair  cafe  had  taken  fire,  and  that  it  was  neceffary 
directly  to  go  to  work  upon  the  next  room;  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  with  the  fame  effect.  The  expe¬ 
riment,  however,  hitherto  did  not  univerfally  fatisfy :  in 
the  lad  indance  efpecially  it  was  thought  to  be  too  lia- 
dily  put  in  execution  ;  and  the  populace  without- fide 
the  paling,  who  were  fuppofed  to  amount  to  near 
20.000,  and  whofe  curiofity,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  lituation,  remained  much  diffatisfied,  began  to 
grow  rather  riotous,  and  talked  of  a  fecond  bottle-con¬ 
juror.  For  the  fake  of  the  experiment,  therefore,  and 
to  remove  all  manner  of  doubt,  Mr  Godfrey  confented 
to  a  third  experiment  in  the  upper  room,  which  was 
entirely  of  wood.  The  flames  were  now  differed  to  get 
to  a  confiderable  height,  and  even  the  window-frames 
dedroyed,  before  the  machines  were  thrown  in:  which, 
however,  anfwered  exa&ly  as  the  former  had  done; 
and,  being  quite  in  fight  of  the  out-danders,  met  with 
liniverfal  approbation. 

Thefe  machines  of  Mr  Godfrey’s,  it  is  evident,  would 
be  of  great  ufe  in  extinguifliing  fires  on  fhipboard;  and 
might  be  confidered  as  a  no  lefs  neceffary  part  of  a  (hip’s 
lading,  than  her  dores  or  ammunition. 

The  hint  of  thefe  machines  is  faid  to  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  by  Dr  Goddey  from  the  invention  of  one  Zachary 
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Greyl,  who  exhibited  machines  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Dr 

-  Godfrey,  before  perfons  of  the  ftrfl  rank,  but  without 

meeting  with  any  encouragement.  His  machines  were 
made  of  w7ood,  and  the  liquor  employed  was  only  wa¬ 
ter,  and  consequently  inferior  to  Dr  Godfrey’s  in  its 
power  of  ex tingui filing  fire.  The  latter  is  faid  to  have 
mixed  his  water  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol,  or  with  fal  ammoniac.  Thefe  machines,  how¬ 
ever,  as  already  obferved,  are  found  to  be  only  Service¬ 
able  in  the  beginning  of  a  fire.  When  the  roof  had 
fallen  in,  they  had  no  effedl. 

Wl vtcr-Engine  for  Extingui/hing  Fire.  See  Hydro- 
statics,  n°  33. 

In  tiling  this  machine  we  have  the  following  im¬ 
provement  by  Dr  Hoffman,  which  promifes  to  be  of 
great  efficacy.  -A.s  foon  as  the  engine  is  in  readinefs 
to  work,  ftir  into  the  water  that  immediately  is  to  be 
difcaarged,  feven  or  eight  pounds  of  pearl- afhes  in  pow¬ 
der,  and  continue  to  add  it  in  this  manner  as  occafion 
requires  ;  taking  care  that  it  be  direaed  again!!  the 
timber  or  wainfcot,  &c.  juft  beginning  to  burn,  and  not 
wafted  againft  the  brickwork  :  or,  where  time  will  ad¬ 
mit,  diffolve  any  quantity  of  pearl-aihes  in  a  copper  with 
water,  and  as  faft  as  it  diffolves,  which  will  be  in  a  few 
minutes,  mix  a  pail  full  with  the  water  in  the  engine, 
pretty  often  ;  and  whatever  burning  wood  it  is  played 
upon,  will  be  extinguifhed  as  if  it  was  dipped  in  water, 
and  will  not  burn  afrefh  in  the  part  extinguifhed. 

Eafy  Method  of  Extingutfhmg  Fire  in  Chimneys .  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  inner  parts  of  chimneys  eaft- 
3}  take  fue  ;  the  foot  that  kindles  therein  emits  a 
greater  flame,  according  as  the  tunnel  is  more  eleva¬ 
ted,  becaufe  the  inferior  air  feeds  the  fire.  If  this  air 
could  therefore  be  fupprefTed,  the  fire  would  foon  be 
extinguished.  In  order  to  this,  feme  difeharge  a  pi- 
ftol  into  the  chimney,  which  produces  no  effedi:  others 
lay  under  the  chimney  a  copper  full  of  water  ;  but  the 
vapours  that  life  from  it,  far  from  extinguifhing  the 
fire,  feem  to  give  it  new  force.  Water  thrown  into 
the  chimney  at  top  is  equally  of  no  efted,  becaufe  it 
comes  down  through  the  middle  of  the  tunnel,  and  not 
along  the  fides.  It  would  be  more  advifable  to  flop 
with  dung  the  upper  orifices  of  the  tunnel  for  quench¬ 
ing  the  fire.  But  the  fureft  and  readied  method  is,  to 
take  a  little  gunpowder,  and  having  hume&ed  it  with 
fpjttle  for  binding  it,  to  form  it  into  fmall  mafies,.and 
fo  throw  it  into  the  heart  of  the  chimney.  When  it 
is  burnt,  and  has  produced  a  confidcrable  vapour,  a  fe¬ 
cund,  afterwards  a  third,  are  thrown,  and  fo  on,  as 
much  as  is  neceffary.  In  a  little  time  the  fire  is  ex- 
tmguifhed,  and,  as  it  wereychoaked  by  this  vapour;  and 
cat? es  of  inflamed  foot  are  feen  to  fall  from  the  tunnel, 
till  at  laft  not  the  lead  veftige  of  lire  appears. 

Securing  Buildings  againft  Fire .  Dr  Hales  proposes- 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  fires  by  covering  the  floors  of 
the  adjoining  lioufes  with  earth.  The  propofal  is 
founded  on  an  experiment  which  he  made  with  a  fir- 
board  half  an  inch  thick,  part  of  which  he  covered 
vyith  an  inch  depth  of  damp  garden  mould,  and  then 
lighted  a  fire  on  the  fur  face  of  the  mould  ;  though  the 
1  re  was  UP  ^7  blowing,  it  was  two  hoars  before 
the  board  was  burnt  through,  and  die  earth  prevented 
it  from  flaming.  The  thicker  the  earth  is  kid  on  the 
floors,  tiie  better  :  however.  Dr  Hales  apprehends  that 
the  depth  of  an  inch  will  generally  be  Efficient ;  and 
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he  recommends  to  lay  a  deeper  covering  on  the  ftairsj 
becaufe  the  fire  commonly  afeends  by  them  with  the 
greateft  velocity. 

Haitley  made  feveral  trials  in  the  years  177c 
and  1776,  in  order  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  a  method 
which  he  had  invented  for  reftraining  the  fpread  of  fire 
in  buildings.  For  this  purpofe  thin  iron  plates  are 
well  nailed  to  the  tops  of  the  joifts,  &c.  the  edges  of 
the  iides  and  ends  being  lapped  over,  folded  together 
and  hammered  clofe.  Partitions,  Hairs,  and  floors,  may¬ 
be  defended  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  plates  applied 
to  one  fide  have  been  found  fufficient.  The  plates  are 
u  t^?nas  ^ot  to  Prevent  the  floor  from  being  nailed  on 
the  joifts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  preventative 
were  not  ufed  :  they  are  kept  from  rult  by  beiag- 
painted  or  varnifhed  with  oil  and  turpentine.  The 
expence  of  this  additon,  when  extending  through  a 
whole  building,  is  eftimated  at  about  5  per  cent.  Mr 
Hartley  has  a  patent  for  this  invention,  and  parliament 
has  voted  a  fum  of  money  towards  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  his  numerous  experiments.  The  fame  prefer- 
vative  may  alfo  be  applied  to  fhips,  furniture,  &c. 

Lord  Mahon  has  alfo  difeovered  and  publifned  a  very 
Ample  and  effeftual  method  of  fecuring  every  kind  of 
building  againft  all  danger  of  fire.  This  method  he 
has  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  under- flooring,  extra- 
lathing,  and  inter-fecuring. 

The  method  of  underflooring  Is  eitherfingle  or  double. 
In  Angle  underflooring,  a  common  ftrong  lath  of  oak  or 
iir,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  ihould  be  nailed 
againft  each  fide  of  every  joift,  and  of  every  main  tim¬ 
ber,  fupporting  the  floor  which  is  to  be  fecured.  Other 
fimilar  laths  are  then  to  be  nailed  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  joifts,  with  their  ends  butting  againft  each  other 
1  he  top  of  each  of  thefe  laths  or  fillets  ought  to  be  at 
l|  inch  below  the  top  of  the  joifts  or  timbers  atrainft 
which  they  are  nailed  ;  and  they  will  thus  form  a  fort 
oi  fmall  ledge  on  each  fide  of  all  the  joifts.  Thefe 
fillets  are  to  be  well  bedded  in  a  rough  plaller  here¬ 
after  mentioned,  when  they  are  nailed  on,  fothat  there 
may  be  no  interval. between  them  and  the  joifts  ;  and 
the  fame  plafter  ought  to  be  fpread  with  a  trowel  upon 
the  tops  of  all  the  fillets,  and  along  the  fides  of  that 
part  of  the  joifts  which  is  between  the  top  of  the  fillets 
and  the  upper  edge  of  the  joifts.  In  order  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  between  the  joifts  that  fupport  the  floor,, 
fhort  pieces  of  common  laths,  whofe  length  is  equal  to 
the  width  of  tliefe  Intervals,  ihould  be  laid  in  the  con¬ 
trary  direction  to  the  joifts,  and  clofe  together  In  a 
row,  fo  as  to  touch  one  another  :  their  ends  rnuft  reft 
upon  the  fillets,  and  they  ought  to  be  welj  bedded  in 
the  rough  plaller,  but  are  not  to  be  fafteeed  with  nails. 
They  mull  then  be  covered  with  one  thick  coat  of  the 
rough  plafter,  which  is  to  be  fpread  over  them  to  the 
level  M  tile  tops  of  the  joifts:  and  in  a  day  or  two 
tins  planer  fnould  be  trowelled  over  clofe  to  the  fides 
of  the  joifts,  without  covering  the  tops  of  the  ioifts 
with  it.  ,  J 

In  the  method  of  double- flooring,  the  fillets  and 
ffiort  pieces  of  laths  are  applied  in  the  manner  already 
defcribed  ,*  but  the  coat  of  rough  plafter  ought  to  b^ 
little  more  than  half  as  thick  as  that  in  the  former 
method.  Whilft  this  rough  plafter  is  laid  on,  form- 
more  of  the  (hort  pieces  of  laths  above  mentioned  mull 
be  lard  in  the  intervals  between  tlie.joifts  upon  the  firft 
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They  fhould  be  laid  which  burning  and  cauterifing  the  epidermis,  hardened 
and  enabled  the  fkin  to  refill  the  fire.  , 

Indeed,  this  is  no  new  thing:  Amb.  Pare  allures 
us  he  had  tried  it  on  himfelf ;  that  after  walking  the 
hands  in  urine,  and  with  unguentum  aureum,  one  may 
fafely  walk  them  in  melted  lead. 

He  adds  alfo,  that  by  waihing  his  hands  in  the  juice 
of  onions,  he  could  bear  a  hot  (hovel  on  them  while  it 
melted  lead. 

Fire,  in  theology.  See  Hell. 

We  read  of  the  facred  fire  in  the  firft  temple  of  Jeru- 
falem,  which  came  down  from  heaven  :  it  was  kept 
with  the  utmoft  care,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  car¬ 
ry  any  ftrange  fire  into  the  temple.  This  fire  is  one 
of  the  five  things  which  the  Jews  confefs  were  wanting 
in  the  fecond  temple. 

The  pagans  had  their  facred  fires,  which  they  kept 
in  their  temples  with  the  mod  religious  care,  and  which 
were  never  to  be  extinguifhed.  Numa  was  the  firft  who 
built  a  temple  to  Fire  as  a  goddefs,  at  Rome,  and  infti- 
tuted  an  order  of  priefteffes  for  the  prefervation  of  it. 
See  Vestals. 

Fire  was  the  fupreme  god  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  the 
Magi  were  worlhippers  of  fire  ;  and  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  Hill  keep  up  a  ceremony  called  tli z  holyjirc, 
upon  a  perfuafion  that  every  Eader-day  a  miraculous 
fire  defeends  from  heaven  into  the  holy  fepulchre,  and 
kindles  all  the  lamps  and  candles  there. 

Fire  kindled  fpontaneoufly  in  the  human  Body . 
Extraordinary  Cafes  of  Burning. 

FiRE-BarreL  See  YiRE-Sbip,  Note  (b). 

Fire- Bavins.  Ibid.  Note  (d). 

FiRE-Brrovo,  in  naval  artillery,  is  a  fmall  iron  dart 
furnilhed  with  fprings  and  bars,  together  with  a  match 
impregnated  with  fulphur  and  powder,  which  is  wound 
about  its  fhaft.  It  is  intended  to  fire  the  fails  of  the 
enemy,  and  is  for  this  purpofe  difeharged  from  a  muf- 
quetoon  or  fwivei-gun.  The  match  being  kindled  by 
the  explofion,  communicates  the  flame  to  the  fail  againd 
which  it  is  dire&ed,  where  the  arrow  is  fattened  by 
means  of  its  bars  and  fprings.  This  weapon  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  hot  climates,  particularly  the  Wed  Indies, 
where  the  fails  being  extremely  dry  by  reafon  of  the 


Fire.  coat,  and  be  dipped  deep  in  it 
— as  clofe  as  podible  to  each  other,  and  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection  with  the  fird  layer  of  fhort  laths.  Over  this 
fecond  layer  of  fhort  laths  there  mud  be  fpqead  another 
coat  of  rough  plader,  which  fhould  be  trowelled  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  joifls  without  rifing  above  them. 
The  rough  platter  may  be  made  of  coarfe  lime  and 
hair  ;  or,  indead  of  hair,  hay  chopped  to  about  three 
inches  in  length  may  be  fubdituted  with  advantage. 
One  meafure  of  common  rough  fand,  two  meafures  of 
Hacked  lime,  and  three  meafures  ©f  chopped  hay,  will 
form  in  general  a  very  good  proportion,  when  fuffi- 
ciently  beat  up  together  in  the  manner,  of  common 
mortar.  The  hay  fhould  be  put  in  after  the  two  other 
ingredients  are  well  beat  up  together  with  water. 
This  plader  fhould  be  made  diff ;  and  when  the  floor¬ 
ing  boards  are  required  to  be  laid  down  very  foon,  a 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  quicklime  in  powder,.  formed 
by  dropping  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  on  the  limedone 
a  little  while  before  it  is  ufed,  and  well  mixed  with  this 
rough  plader,  will  caufe  it  to  dry  very  fad.  If  any 
cracks  appear  in  the  rough  plader- work  near  the  joids 
when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  they  ought  to  be  clofed  by 
waihing  them  over  with  a  brufh  wet  with  mortar- walk : 
this  wafh  may  be  prepared  by  putting  two  meafures  of 
quicklime  and  one  of  common  fand  in  a  pail,  and 
fiirring  the  mixture  with  water  till  the  water  becomes 
of  the  confidence  of  a  thin  jelly. 

Before  the  flooring  boards  are  laid,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  very  dry  common  fand  fhould  be  drewed  over  the 
plafter-work,  and  firuck  fmooth  with  an  hollow  rule, 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  joids,  fo  that  it  may  lie 
rounding  between  each  pair  of  joids.  The  plader- 
work  and  fand  fhould  be  perfedly  dry  before  the 
boards  are  laid,  for  fear  of  the  dry  rot.  The  method 
of  under- flooring  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  a  wood¬ 
en  dair-cafe  ;  but  no  fand  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  rough 
plader-work.  The  method  of  extra-lathing  may  be 
applied  to  ceiling  joids,  to  doping  roofs,  and  to  wooden 
partitions. 

The  third  method,  which  is  that  of  inter-fecuring, 
is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  under-flooring  ;  but.  no.  fand 
is  afterwards  to  be  laid  upon  it.  Inter  -fecuring  is  ap 
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Lord  Mahon  has  made  leveral  experiments 
to  demonftrate  the  efficacy  of  tliefe  methods.  In  mod 
houfes  it  is  only  neceffary  to  fecure  the  floors ;  and  the 
extia-expence  of  under-flooring,  including  all  mate¬ 
rials,  is  only  about  nine  pence  per  fquarc  yard,  and 
with  the  ufe  of  quicklime  a  little  more.  The  extra- 
expence  of  extra-lathing  is  no  more  than  fix  pence 
per  fquarc  yard  for  the  timber  fide- walls  and  par¬ 
titions  ;  but  for  the  ceiling  about  nine  pence  per 
fquare  vard.  But  in  mod  houfes  no  extra-lathing  is 
neceffaiy. 

Fire- Eater.  We  have  a  great  number  of  mounte¬ 
banks  who  have  procured  the  attention  and  wonder,  of 
the  public  by  eating  of  fire,  walking  on  fire,  walking 
tlieir  liands  in  melted  lead,  and  the  like  tricks. 

The  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  was  our  countryman 
Richardfcn,  much  talked  of  abroad.  His  fecret,  as  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Journal  des  Sgavans ,  of  the  year  1680, 
confided  in  a  pure  fpirit  of  fulphur,  wherewith  lie  rub¬ 
bed  his  hands,  and  the  parts  that  were  to  touch  the  fire; 
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der,  fulphur,  falt-petre,'  pitch,  &c.  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  hand-grenade,  coated  over  with  flax,  and  .  primed 
with  the  flow  compolition  of  a  fuze.  This  is  to  be 
thrown  into  the  enemy’s  works  in  the  night-time,,  to 
difeover  where  they  are  ;  or  to  fire  houfes,  galleries, 
or  blinds  of  the  befiegers ;  but  they  are  then  armed 
with  fpikes  or  hooks  of  iron,  that  they  may  not  roll 
off,  but  Hick  or  hang  where  they  are  defired  to  have 
any  effeCt.  See  Fire- Balls,  and  Light- Balls. 

Balls  of  Fire ,  in  meteorology,  a  kind  of  luminous  bo¬ 
dies  generally  appearing  at  a  great  height  above  the 
earth,  with  a  fplcndor  furpaffing  that  of  th  e  moon  ; 
and  fometimes  equalling  her  apparent  fize.  They  ge¬ 
nerally  proceed  in  this  hemifphere  from  north  tofouth 
with  vad  velocity,  frequently  breaking  into  feveral 
fmaller  ones,  fometimes  vanifhing  with  a  report,  fome¬ 
times  not. 

Thefe  luminous  appearances  no  doubt  conditute  one 
part  of  the  ancient  prodigies,  blazing  dars  or  comets, 
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which  laft  they  fometimes  refemble  in  being  attended 
with  a  train  ;  but  Frequently  they  appear  with  a  round 
and  well  defined  dilk.  The  firft  of  thefe  of  which  we 
have  any  accurate  Account,  was  obferved  by  Dr  Halley 
and  fome  other  philcfophers  at  different  places,  in  the 
year  From  the  flight  obfervations  they  could 

take  of  its  courfe  among  the  ftars,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  this  body  was  computed  at  about  70  miles 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  height  of  others 
has  alfo  been  computed,  and  found  to  be  various  ; 
though  in  general  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  afligned  to  our  atmofphere,  or  where  it  lofes  its 
refra&ive  power.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  on 
record  appeared  'on  the  1 8th  of  Auguft  1783,  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  feen  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Shetland,  and  took  a  foutherly  dire&ion  for 
an  immenfe  fpace,  being  obferved  as  far  as  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  France,  and  one  account  fays  that  it  was 
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f  ;  p  ir  tV  •  .  — aegree  01  aeniity  which  leems  necefTary  for 

feen  at  Rome  alfo.  Dunngits  courfe  it  appears  frequently  inflammation.  Befides,  it  is  to  be  expe&ed  that  fuch 


to  have  changed  its  fhape ;  fometimes  appearing  in  the 
form  of  one  ball,  fometimes  of  two  or  more  ;  fometimes 
w  ith  a  train,  fometimes  without  one.  It  palled  over  E- 
dinburgh  nearly  in  the  zenith,  and  had  then  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  well  defined  round  body,  extremely  luminous, 
And  of  a  greenifh  colour  ;  the  light  which  it  diffufed  on 
the  ground  giving  likewife  a  greenifh caft  to  obje&s.  Af¬ 
ter  palling  the  zenith  it  was  attended  by  a  train  of  confi- 
derablc  length,  which  continually  augmenting,  at  laft 
obliterated  the  head  entirely  ;  fo  that  it  looked  like  a 
wedge,  flying  with  the  Obtufe  end  foremoft.  The 
motion  was  not  apparently  fwift,  by  reafon  of  its  great 

npirrht  •  fhnilfrn  irt  (■oolittr  if  J  _ ' *1 


railed  to  a  fufficient  height,  or  projected  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  meteors.  The  next  hypothefis  was,  that 
they  do  not  confift  of  one  Angle  body,  but  of  a  train  of 
fulphureous  vapours,  extending  a  vaft  way  through  the 
atmofphere,'  and  being  kindled  at  one  end,  difplay  the 
luminous  appearances  in  queftion  by  the  fire  running 
from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other.  To  this  hypo¬ 
thefis,  which  was  invented  by  Dr  Halley,  Di  Blagdert 
objects  that  no  juft  explanation  is  given  of  the  nature 
of  the  vapours  themfelves,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
raifed  up,  or  in  which  they  can  be  regularly  arranged  in 
ftraight  lines  of  fuch  vaft  extent ;  or  how  they  can  be 
fuppofed  to  burn  in  fuch  rarefied  air.  “  Indeed, 
(fays  he)  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  vapours 
could  be  prevented,  in  thofe  regions  where  there  is  in  a 
manner  no  preflure,  from  fpreading  out  on  all  fides  in 
confequence  of  their  natural  elafticity,  and  inftantly 
lofing  that  degree  of  denlity  which  feems  necefTary  for 


trains  would  fometimes  take  fire  in  the  middle,  and 
thus  prefent  the  phenomenon  of  two  meteors  at  the 
fame  time,  receding  from  one  another  in  a  dire&  line.” 

For  thefe  and  other  reafons  this  hypothefis  of  Dr 
Halley  was  abandoned,  and  another  fubftituted  in  its 
place.  This  was,  that  the  meteors  we  fpeak  of  are 
permanent  folid  bodies,  not  rifiug  from  the  earth,  but 
revolving  round  it  in  very  eccentric  orbits,  and  thus 
in  their  perigeon  moving  with  inconceivable  rapidi¬ 
ty.  But  the  Do&or  (hows,  that  even  on  this  fup- 
pofition,  the  velocity  of  fuch  bodies  mull  fcarce  be 
one  third  of  that  with  which  fire-balls  move,  and 
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height;  though  in  reality  it  mull  have  moved  with  which  has  been  calculated  at  upwards  of  1000  miles 
great  rapidity,  on  account  of  the  vaft  fpace  it  travelled  per  minute.  The  hvnnfhefi=  i-ui.  . 


great  rapidity,  on  account  of  the  vaft  fpace  it  travelled 
over  in  a  fliort  time.  In  other  places  its  appearance 
was  very  different.  At  Greenwich  we  are  told,  that 
“  two  bright  balls  parallel  to  each  other  led  the  way, 
the  diameter  of  which  appeared  to  be  about  two  feet  ; 
and  were  followed  by  an  expulfion  of  eight  others,  not 
elliptical,  feeming  gradually  to  mutilate,  for  the  laft 
was  fmall.  Between  each  two  balls  a  luminous  ferra 


per  minute.  1  he  hypothefis  is  likewife  liable  to  n 
number  of  other  objeftions  which  cannot  be  anfwer- 
ed,  particularly  from  the  variations  in  their  appear¬ 
ance  ;  for  it  is  impofiible  to  fhow  in  what  manner  one 
folid  and  permanent  body  could  affume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  eight  or  ten,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  meteor 
of  1783  ;  nor  can  it  be  ihown  why  a  body,  which  in 
pafling  over  Edinburgh  appeared  with  a  dilk  evident* 


v/uu  vjvci  xjuiuuuign  appeared  witn  a  diiic  evident 

ted  body  extended,  and  at  the  laft  a  blaze  iffued  which  ly  lefs  than  that  of  the  fun,  (hould,  in  paffincr  over 
terminated  in  a  point.  Minute  particles  dilated  from  Greenwich,  alfumethe  nnneai-nrw  S  __  , 


terminated  in  a  point.  Minute  particles  dilated  from 
the  whole.  The  balls  were  tinted  firft  by  a  pure 
bright  light,  then  followed  a  tender  yellow,  mixed 
with  azure,  red,  green,  &c.  ;  which,  with  a  coalition 
*>f  bolder  tints,  and  a  refle&ion  from  the  other  balls, 
gave  the  moft  beautiful  rotundity  and  variation  of  co¬ 
lours  that  the  human  eye  could  be  charmed  with.  The 
fucld en  illumination-  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  form 
and  lingular  tranfition  of  this  bright  luminary,  tended 
much  to  make  it  awful  :  neverthelefs  the  amazing  vi¬ 
vid  appearance  of  the  different  balls,  and  other  rich 
connedive  parts  not  veryeafy  to  delineate,  gave  an  effect 
equal  to  the  rainbow  in  the  full  zenith  of  its  glory.” 

Dr  Blagden,  in  a  paper  on  this  fubjed  in  the  74th 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  has  not  on¬ 
ly  given  a  particular  account  of  this  and  other  meteors 
of  the  kind,  but  added  feveral  conjedlurcs  relating  to 
the  probable  caufes  of  them.  The  firft  thing  which 
occurred  to  philofophers  on  this  fubje&  was,  that  the 
meteors  in  queftion  were  burning  bodies  riling  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  flying  along  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  with  great  rapidity.  But  this  hypothefis  was 
foon  abandoned,  on  confidering  that  there  was  no 
power  known  by  which  fuch  bodies  could  either  be 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 


Greenwich,  affume  the  appearance  of  two  bodief,  each 
of  which  had  a  dilk  Confiderably  larger  than  the  ap¬ 
parent  dilk  of  that  luminary.  To  obviate,  in  fome 
meafure,  objections  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  the  revolving  bodies  are  furrounded  by  a  kind  of 
ele&rical  atmofphere  by  which  they  are  rendered  lu¬ 
minous  ;  “  but  (fays  the  Doaor)  I  think,  whoever 
carefully  perufes  the  various  accounts  of  fire-balls,  and 
efpecially  ours  of  the  1 8th  of  Auguft,  when  it  divided, 
will  perceive  that  their  phenomena  do  not  correfpond 
with  the  idea  of  a  folid  nucleus  involved  in  a  fubtle 
fluid,  any  more  than  with  the  idea  of  another  learned 
gentleman,  that  they  become  luminous  by  means  of  a 
contained  fluid,  which  occafionally  explodes  thioun-h 
the  thick  folid  outer  Ihell.”  ° 

Another  hypothefis,  which  DrBlagden  has  not  men¬ 
tioned,  is,  thatthe  meteors  in  queftion  areakind  ofbodies 
which  take  fire  as  foon  as  they  come  within  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  of  the  earth.  But  this  cannot  be  fuppofed  with¬ 
out  implying  a  previous  knowledge  of  thefe  bodies 
which  it  is  altogether  impofiible  we  can  have.  The 
only  opportunity  we  have  of  feeing  them  is  when  they 
are  on  fire.  Before  that  time  they  are  in  an  invilible 
and  unknown  ftate  j  and  it  is  furely  improper  to  ar- 
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gue  concerning  them  in  this  ftate,  or  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine  any  one  of  their  properties,  when  we  have  it 
not  in  our  power  to  fee  or  inveftigate  them  in  the 
lead.  As  the  meteors  therefore  never  manifeft  them- 
felves  to  our  fenfes  but  when  they  are  on  fire,  the  on¬ 
ly  rational  conclufion  we  can  draw  from  thence  is,  that 
they  have  no  exiftence  in  any  other  ftate  ;  and  confe- 
quently  that  their  fubftance  muff  be  compofed  of  that 
fluid  which,  when  a&ing  after  a  certain  manner,  be¬ 
comes  luminous  and  fhows  itfelf  as  fire  ;  remaining  in- 
vifible  and  eluding  our  refearches  in  every  other  cafe. 
On  this  hypothefis  we  muft  conclude  that  the  fire-balls 
are  great  bodies  of  elc&ric  matter,  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  heavens  where,  to  our  conception,  it  is  fu- 
perabundant,  to  another  where  it  is  deficient.  This 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Dr  Blagden  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reafons : 

1.  On  account  of  their  prodigious  velocity,  which 
is  not  lefs  than  1200  miles  in  a  minute,  and  feems  in¬ 
compatible  with  any  other  fubftance  we  know  befides 
the  ele&ric  fluid.  “  This  (fays  he)  is  perhaps  the 
only  cafe  in  which  the  courfe  or  direction  of  that  fluid 
is  rendered  perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  in  confequence 
of  the  large  fcale  on  which  thefe  meteors  move.” 

2.  Various  electrical  phenomena  have  been  obferved 
to  attend  them,  fuch  as  lambent  fires  fettling  upon 
men,  horfes,  &c.  and  fparks  coming  from  them,  “  or 
the  whole  meteor  itfelf  (adds  our  author),  it  is  faid, 
have  damaged  (hips,  houfes,  &c.  after  the  manner  of 
lightning.”  This  laft  circumftance,  however,  we  can 
believe  only  of  another  kind  of  fire-balls,  of  which  we 
111  all  afterwards  treat,  which  keep  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  earth,  or  run  along  its  furface  ;  for  the  great 
meteors  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  flying  at  the  diftance 
of  50  or  60,  or  more  miles  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  cannot  be  lefs  from  their  .apparent  fize  than  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  an  half  in  diameter.  Such  an  im- 
inenfc  body  of  ele&ric  matter  defending  011  the  earth, 
would  by  its  explofion  ruin  a  large  tra&  of  country  ; 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  when  engendered  in 
fuch  a  rare  atmofpliere  it  could  break  through  the 
whole  body  of  grofs  and  denfe  air  which  lies  between 
thefe  regions  and  the  earth,  and  which  we  know  re¬ 
lifts  the  paflage  of  the  ele&ric  fluid  very  ftrongly. 
Notwithftanding  this,  there  is  no  impoflibility  that  the 
atmofpliere  may  be  elearified  to  a  great  degree  by 
fuch  a  meteor  palling  over  it ;  and  thus  elearical  ap¬ 
pearances  may  attend  thefe  bodies  without  any  aaual 
emiflion  of  their  fubftance,  asDrBlagden  fuppofes.  “If 
there  be  really  (fays  he)  any  luffing  noife  heard  while 
the  meteors  are  palling,  it  feems  explicable  on  no 
other  fuppofition  than  that  of  dreams  of  elearic  mat¬ 
ter  iffuing  from  them,  and  reaching  the  earth  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  meteor,  namely,  in  two  or 
three  feconds.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  our  late  me¬ 
teors,  the  hilling  was  compared  to  that  of  elearicity 
iffuing  from  a  condu&or.  The  fparks  flying  off  fo 
perpetually  from  the  body  of  fire-balls  may  poffibly  have 


fome  conneaion  with  thefe  ftreams.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  the  found  of  explofions  may  perhaps  be  brought  to  us 
quicker  than  if  it  were  propagated  to  us  by  the  air  alone. 
Should  thefe  ideas  be  well  founded,  the  change  of  direc¬ 
tion,  which  meteors  Teem  at  times  to  undergo,  may  pof¬ 
fibly  be  influenced  by  the  ftate  of  the  furface  of  the  earth 
over  which  they  are  palling,  and  to  which  the  ftreams 
are  fuppofed  to  reach.  A  fimilar  caufe  may  occafion 
the  apparent  explofion,  the  opening  of  more  channels 
giving  new  vent  and  motion  to  the  ele&ric  fluid. 
May  not  the  deviation  and  explofion  which  appear  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  fire-ball  of  the  18th  of  Auguft 
over  Lincolnfhire,  have  been  determined  by  its  ap¬ 
proach  towards  the  fens,  and  an  attra&ion  produced 
by  that  large  body  of  moifture  ?” 

The  explofion  mentioned  by  our  author  over  Lin- 
colnfhire  does  not  feem  to  have  been  the  only  one 
which  happened  during  the  courfe  of  this  meteor.  Se¬ 
veral  people  heard  reports  after  it  had  vanifhed;  and 
thefe  were  fometimes  fingle  and  fometimes  double.  At 
Edinburgh  two  reports  were  heard,  the  one  immediate¬ 
ly  following  the  other,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  or  feven 
minutes  after  the  meteor  had  palled.  Thefe  reports  no 
doubt  indicated  a  temporary  diffolution  of  the  body  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  diffolution  could 
have  taken  place  either  on  account  of  the  ftate  of  the 
earth  or  atmofphere.  We  muft  confider  that  both 
earth  and  atmofphere  are  always  full  of  electric  fluid  ; 
and  if  there  happens  to  be  what  is  called  a  deficiency  (a) 
in  one  of  them,  the  other  inftantly  fupplies  it.  It  is 
impoffible,  therefore,  that  either  the  earth  or  atmo¬ 
fphere  could  receive  fuch  an  immenfe  additional  quan¬ 
tity  in  one  part  without  a  vent  being  provided  for  it 
fomewhere  elfe.  In  thunder- florins  we  naturally  con¬ 
clude  that  vaft  quantity  of  ele&rical  matter  is  put  in 
motion  ;  but  from  the  effects  of  lightning  it  appears 
that  this  quantity  muft  be  very  trifling  in  comparifon 
with  what  the  meteor  we  now  fpeak  of  contained.  A 
violent  fiafti  of  lightning  has  been  known  to  perforate 
a  looking-glafs,  and  make  only  a  hole  of  about  an  inch 
diameter.  Now  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
fiafti*  tremendous  as  it  might  appear  to  our  eyes,  was 
any  other  than  an  ele&ric  fpark  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  meteor,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  not  to 
have  been  lefs  than  a  mile  in  diameter;  fo  that  the 
difproportioii  betwixt  it  and  a  fingle  flafh  of  lightning; 
appears  almoft  beyond  calculation  ;  and  we  may  rea- 
fonably  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  equalled 
by  10,000  thunder-ftorms.  Had  this  amazing  body 
of  ele&ric  fire  defeended  through  the  atmofphere  and 
diftipated  itfelf  on  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire,  it  muft* 
have  produced  the  moft  violent  and  unheard  ofeffe&s, 
not  only  in  that  place,  but  probably  throughout  the 
whole  ifiand.  Its  diffipation  muft  therefore  have  been 
in  the  higher  regions,  where  there  was  ample  fpace^to 
receive  it  ;  and  where  its  explofion,  whatever  concuf- 
fion  it  might  make  among  the  etherial  matter  itfelf, 
could  not  affedl  our  earth  or  atmofphere  in  any  re¬ 
markable 
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(a)  A  real  deficiency  can  never  happen  with  regard  to  the  ele&ric  fluid  in  any  fubftance  whatever,  as  is 
fhown  at  large  under  the  article  Electricity,  as  well  as  many  others  in  this  work.  What  feems  a  deficiency  is 
only  when  the  fluid  has  a  tendency  to  circulate.  In  this  cafe,  as  the  motion  muft  begin  in  one  place  and  return 
from  another,  the  place  where  it  begins  feems  to  be  deficient,  becaufe  the  fluid  is  going  away  from  it;  while 
that  from  which  it  returns  feems.,  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  to  have  too  muck. 
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markable  degree.  Its  re-appearance  was  owing  to  the 
fame  tendency  in  the  fluid  to  circulate  which  had  ori¬ 
ginally  produced  it;  and  which  probably  was  the  vio¬ 
lent  earthquake  in  Calabria  and  the  eruption  in  Ice¬ 
land.  See  Earthquake,  n°  in. 

3.  Another  argument  adduced  by  Dr  Blagden  in 
favour  of  the  eleXrical  origin  of  fire-balls,  is  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  aurora  borealis,  and  the  refemblance 
they  bear  to  thefe  phenomena,  which  are  now  almoft 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  eleXrical.  “  Inflances  (fays 
he)  are  recorded,  where  northern  lights  have  been  feen 
to  join,  and  form  luminous  balls,  darting  about  with 
great  velocity,  and  even  leaving  a  train  behind  them 
like  the  common  fire-balls.  This  train  I  take  to  be 
nothing  elfe  but  the  rarefied  air  left  in  fuch  an  eleXri- 
fied  Hate  as  to  be  luminous ;  and  fome  ftreams  of  the 
northern  lights  are  very  much  like  it.”  The  aurora 
borealis  appears  to  occupy  as  high,  if  not  a  high®*  re¬ 
gion  above  the  furface  of  the  earth.  may  be  judged 
from  the  very  diftant  rounuies  to  which  it  has  been 
vifible  at  the  lame  time  :  indeed  the  great  accumula¬ 
tion  of  eleXric  matter  ftems  to  lie  beyond  the  verge 
of  our  atmofphere,  as  eftimated  by  the  ceffation  of 
twilight.  Alfo  with  the  northern  lights  a  hilling  noife 
is  faid  to  be  heard  in  fome  very  cold  climates :  Gme- 
lin  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  moll  pointed  terms,  as  frequent 
*  See  Auro-  and  very  loud  in  the  north- eaftern  parts  of  Siberia*  ; 
a  Borealis.  and  other  travellers  have  related  fimilar  fads.” 

4.  Our  author  thinks  that  the  flrongeft  argument 
for  the  eleXrical  origin  of  thefe  meteors  is  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  courfe,  which  is  conflantly  either  from 
the  north  or  north-weft  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  to¬ 
wards  it  ;  or,  as  our  author  thinks,  nearly  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  magnetical  meridian.  Such  a  courfe, 
however,  feems  only  to  belong  to  the  very  large  fire¬ 
balls  of  which  we  now  fpeak  ;  the  fmaller  ones,  called 
Falling  Stars,  being  moved  in  all  directions;  “  perhaps 
(fays  the  DoCtor),  becaufe  they  come  further  within  the 
verge  of  our  atmofphere,  and  are  thereby  expofed  to 
the  aCtion  of  extraneous  caufes.  That  the  fmaller  fort 
of  meteors,  fuch  as  (hooting  liars,  are  really  lower 
down  in  the  atmofphere,  is  rendered  very  probable  by 
their  fwifter  apparent  motion :  perhaps  it  is  this  very 
circnmftance  which  occafions  them  to  be  fmaller,  the 
eleCtric  fluid  being  more  divided  in  more  refilling  air. 
But  as  thofe  mafies  of  eleCtric  matter  which  move 
where  there  is  fcarce  any  refiftance,  fo  generally  affeX 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  ideas  which 
have  been  entertained  of  fome  analogy  between  thefe 
two  obfcure  powers  of  nature  feem  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  If  the  foregoing  conjectures  be 
juft,  diftinCt  regions  are  allotted  to  the  eleXrical  phe¬ 
nomena  of  our  atmofphere.  Here  below  we  have  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  from  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
the  eleCtric  fluid  among  the  clouds ;  in  the  loftier  re¬ 
gions,  whither  the  clouds  never  reach,  we  have  the 
various  gradations  of  falling  liars  ;  till,  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  of  our  corpufcular  atmofphere,  the  fluid  is  put  in¬ 
to  motion  in  fufficient  mafles,  to  hold  a  determined 
courfe,  and  exhibit  the  different  appearances  of  what 
we  call  fire-balls  ;  and  probably  at  a  ft  ill  greater  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  earth,  the  eleXricity  accumulates  in  a 
lighter  and  lefs  -condenfed  form,  to  produce  the  wonder¬ 
fully  diverfilied  ftreams  and  corufcations  of  the  aurora 
borealis.” 
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The  paper  from  whence  thefe  extraCls  are  taken  was  pitt* 
written  before  Mr  Morgan’s  account  of  the  non-con-  “  *  '  ■ 
duCling  power  of  a  perfeCl  vacuum  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  abftraCl  of  his  arguments  on  this  fubjeCl  is 
given  under  the  article  Electricity,  n°  130 — 137. 
and  their  infufficiency  to  prove  the  point  intended,  is 
fliown  under  the  fame  article,  n°  277.  Under  that 
article,  we  have  only  mentioned  the  deficiency  in 
Mr  Morgan’s  argument,  without  adducing  any  po- 
fitive  proof  to  the  contrary.  Such  a  proof,  how¬ 
ever,  is  offered  by  the  meteor  in  queftion,  or  by  others 
of  the  fame  nature.  Dr  Halley,  fpeakingf  of  the  fire¬ 
ball  of  1719,  the  height  of  which  he  calculated  at  very 
little  lefs  than  70  miles,  expreffes  his  furprife  that 
found  Ihould  be  propagated  fl»ough  a  medium  near 
300,000  times  rarer  than  the  common  air,  and  the 
next  thing  to  a  perfeX  vacuum.  Now  it  remains,  and 
for  ever  will  remain,  to  be  proved,  that  Mr  Morgan’s 
moll  perfeX  vacuum,  formed  by  boiling  quickfilver  in 
a  tube  aever  fo  long,  contains  a  medium  more  than 
300,000  times  rarer  than  the  common  atmofphere. 

From  Mr  Cavallo’s  experiments  *  it  appears,  that  when  •  See  EU. 
air  is  only  rarefied  1000  times,  the  eleftric  light  i \a 
exceffively  weak  ;  fo  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  proba-  n°  x+2‘ 
bility  that  in  an  aerial  medium  300,000  times  rarer 
than  the  prefent,  if  indeed  fuch  a  medium  can  exift, 
there  could  be  any  light  made  vifible  in  the  ordinary 
experiments.  We  fee,  however,  by  the  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  meteors  which  have  occurred  at  prodigious 
heights  in  the  atmofphere,  that  the  eleXric  light  in 
fuch  a  rarefied  atmofphere  is  not  only  vifible,  but  aXs 
as  vigoroufly  in  every  refpeX  as  if  it  were  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.  This  circumftance  therefore  affords 
a  complete  demonftration  of  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Mor¬ 
gan’s  argument,  and  a  direX  proof  that  the  eleXric 
fluid  pervades,  fpace  as  completely  divefted  of  air  as 
the  beft  artificial  vacuum  we  can  make ;  nay,  where  it 
is  generally  believed  by  mathematicians  that  the  at¬ 
mofphere  has  ceafed  altogether.  His  other  arguments 
drawn  a  priori  are  ftill  more  inconclufive  than  that  we 
have  juft  mentioned.  He  tells  us,  that  if  a  vacuum 
was  a  conduXor,  the  whole  quantity  of  eleXric  matter 
contained  in  the  earth  and  atmofphere  would  be  per¬ 
petually  flying  off  through  the  regions  of  infinite  fpace, 
as  being  furrounded  by  a  boundlefs  conduXor.  But 
even  this  does  not  follow,  though  we  fhould  fuppofe 
thefe  regions  to  be  an  abfolute  vacuity ;  for  we  know 
that  eleXricity  does  not  fly  to  a  conduXing  fubflance 
merely  becaufe  it  is  a  conduXor,  but  becaufe  it  opens 
a  paffage  to  fome  place  whither  it  has  a  tendency  to 
go  though  the  conduXor  was  not  there.  Now,  on 
the  prefent  hypothefis,  as  the  conduXor  would  lead  to 
no  place  to  which  the  eleXric  matter  had  any  previous 
tendency,  we  cannot  aflign  any  reafon  why  it  fhould 
acquire  a  tendency  to  fly  off  merely  on  account  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  conduXor,  even  though  boundlefs. 

His  other  objeXion  (that,  on  the  fuppofition  of  a 
vacuum  being  capable  of  conduXing  eleXricity,  the 
whole  fpace  in  the  univerfe  would  be  filled  with  elec- 
tric  fluid)  may  be  admitted  in  its  fulleft  extent,  with¬ 
out  any  detriment  whatever  to  fcience:  and  indeed,  if 
we  allow  the  eleXric  fluid  to  be  only  a  modification  of 
the  light  of  the  fun,  as  is  rendered  very  probable  un¬ 
der  the  article  Electricity,  feX.  vi.  as  well  as  that 
of  Eire,  and  many  others  in  various  places  of  this 
*  i  2  work. 
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work,  wemull  own  that  the  whole  univerfe  is  filled 
with  it.  The  meteors  in  queftion  then  will  be  no  other 
than  difcharges  of  ele&ricity  from  one  part  of  the  ce- 
leftial  fpaces  to  another,  fimilar  to  the  difcharges  be¬ 
tween  the  pofitive  and  negative  fide  of  an  ele&rified 
bottle  ;  thus  intimating,  that  a  circulation  has  taken 
place  in  the  fluid,  which  the  meteor  at  once  com¬ 
pletes  and  puts  an  end  to.  See  the  article  Meteo¬ 
rology. 

Beiides  thefe  already  juft  mentioned  of  fuch  vaft 
magnitude,  there  are  others  much  fmaller  and  nearer  the’ 
furtace  of  the  earth,  roiling  upon  it,  or  falling  upon 
it,  exploding  with  violence,  as  is  the  cafe  with  thofe 
which  appear  in.  r.be  time  of  thunder,  and  frequently 
produce  mifehievous  efft^U,  One  of  tli-efe  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  fome  authors  as  falling  in  a  £*»*ene  evening  in  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica  ;  exploding  as  foon  as  it  toy.  he<l 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  making  a  confiderable  hole 
in  it.  Another  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Prieftley  as  rolling 
along  the  furface  of  the  fea,  then  riling  and  Itriking  the 
top-mall  of  a  man  of  war,  exploding,  and  damaging 
the  fnip.  In  like  manner  we  hear  of  an  electrified 
cloud  at  Java  in  the  Eall  Indies;  whence,  without  any 
thunder  llorm,  there  iftued  a  vail  number  of  fire-balls, 
which  did  incredible  mifehief.  This  lall  phenomenon 
points  out  to  us  the  true  origin  of  ball's  of  this  kind, 
viz.  an  exceffive  accumulation  of  electricity  in  one  part, 
or  a  violent  tendency  to  circulate,  when  at  the  fame 
time  the  place  where  the  motion  begins  is  at  fo  great  a 
diftance,  or  meets  with  other  obllacles  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
ture,  that  it  cannot  ealiiy  get  thither.  Urged  on,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  vehement  prefture  from  behind,  it  is  for¬ 
ced  to  leave  its  place  ;  but  being  equally  unable  to 
difplace  the  great  quantity  of  the  fame  fluid,  which 
has  no  inclination  to  move  the  fame  way  with  itfelf,  it 
is  collected  into  balls,  which  run  hither  and  thither,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  meet  with  conductors  capable  of  lead¬ 
ing  them,  into  fome  part  of  the  circle.  This  is  even 
confirmed  by  an  experiment  related  at  the  end  of  Dr 
Pridlley’s  fifth  volume  on  Air.  He  relates,  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  having  charged,  with  a  very  powerful  machine,, 
ajar,  which  had  the  wire  fupporting  the  knob  of  a 
confiderable  length,  and  pafted  through  a  glafs-tuhe,  a 
globe  of  fire  was  feen  to  iftue  out  of  it.  This  globe 
gradually  afeended  up  the  glafs-tube  till  it  came  to  the 
top  of  the  knob,  where  it  fettled,  turning  fwiftlv  on 
its  axis,  and  appearing  like  a  red-hot  iron  ball  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  diameter.  On  continuing  to  turn 
the  machine,  it  gradually  defeended  into  the  jar;  which 
it  had  no  fooner  done,  than  there  enfued  a  moil  vio¬ 
lent  explofion  and  flafh,  the  jar  being  difeharged  and 
broken  at  the  fame  time.  This  experiment,  however, 
is  fingular  in  its  kind  ;  for  neither  the  gentleman  who 
performed  it,  nor  any  other,  has  yet  been  able  to  re¬ 
peat  it.  Single  as  it  is,  however,  we  may  yet  gather 
from  it,  that  a  fire-ball  will  be  the  confequence  of  a 
very  violent  electrification  of  any  fubilance,  provided 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  air  be  in  a  very  non-conduc¬ 
ting  Hate,  fo  that  the  eleCtricity  may  not  evaporate 
into  it  as  fail  as  it  is  colleCted ;  for  this  would  produce 
only  lucid  llreams  and  flafhes,  as  in  the  common  expe¬ 
riments  with  the  Leyden  phial  :  and  it  is  probably  an 
inattention  to  this  circumftance  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  repetition  of  the  experiment  above-men- 
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tioned.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  thunder-ftorms,  where  Fke. 
an  excellive  accumulation  of  eleClric  matter  alwaya  “'V— 
produces  fire-balls,  the  moll  mifehievous  kind  of  light¬ 
ning,  as  is  explained  under  that  article. 

With  regard  to  the  ufes  which  fire-balls  ferve  in  the 
fyltem  of  nature,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  the  means 
of  preferving  the  equilibrium  in  the  eleClric  fluid  in  the 
atmofphere,  which  would  atherwife  produce  the  moil 
dreadful  tempefts.  Under  the  article  Aurora  Borealis, 
it  is  fliovvn  why  there  muft  be  a  conftant  current  of  e- 
leClric  matter  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  and  from  the  poles  to  the  equa¬ 
tor  through  the  atmofphere.  The  great  meteors  ferve 
for  keeping  up  the  equilibrium  in  this  great  atmofphe- 
rical  current,  while  the  fmaller  ones  anfwer  a  like  pur- 
pofe  in  the  general  mafs  of  eleClric  matter  difperfed- 
over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  are  feen  to 
move  in  all  direClious,  as  the  equilibrium  happens  to 
require  them  in  aififerent  parts.  With  regard  to  thofe 
which  are  obferved  in  tht  Uwwr  regions  of  the  earth,, 
or  rolling  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  itfelf,  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  anfwer  purpofes  of  a  fimilar  kind  in  thefe 
lower  regions  ;  for  as  fire-balls  in  general  are  produced 
by  a  great  excefs  of  eleCtricity  in  one  place,  there  mull 
of  courfe  be  an  equal  deficiency  in  another  ;  and  to 
reftore  the  equilibrium,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  to 
prevent  a  dangerous  commotion  from  taking  place 
throughout  the  whole  mafs  of  eleClric  fluid,  the  fire¬ 
ball  breaks  forth,  and  either  puts  a  (lop  at  once  to.  the 
difturbance  by  ar>  explofion,  or  by  a  filent  and  invifible 
evaporation.  From  fome  accounts  indeed  it  would 
feem  that  even  the  large  celeftial  meteors  detached 
part  of  their  fubilance  to  accomplifh  this  purpofe  ; 
though,  for  the  reafons  already  given,  it  would  feenv 
more  probable  that  they  operated  by  eleClrifying  tbet 
atmofphere,  or  fetting  the  fluid  contained  in  it  in  mo¬ 
tion,  fo  a3  to  produce  fmall  fire-balls  of  itfelf,  rather 
than  by  detaching  any  part  of  their  own  bodies  to  fuch 
a  diftance.  Dr  Blagden,  in  the  paper  above  quoted, 
gives  an  account  of  an  appearance  of  this  kind.  It  was 
deferibed  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  from  the 
Abbe  Mann,  diredor  of  the  academy  at  Bruftels.  u  It 
happened  (fays  the  Abbe)  at  Mariekercke,  a  fmall  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  coaft,  about  half  a  mile  weft  of  Oilend. 

Tire  curate  of  the  village  was  fitting  in  the  dufle  of 
the  evening  with  a  friend,  when  a  fudden  light  fur- 
prifed  them,  and,  immediately  after  a  fmall  ball  of 
light-coloured  flame  came  through  a  broken  pane  of 
glafs,  crofted  the  room  where  they  were  fitting,  and 
fixed  itfelf  on  the  chink  of  a  door  oppofite  to  the  win¬ 
dow  where  it  entered,  and  there  died  gradually  away. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  phofphoric  light  carried  a-» 
long  by  the  current  of  air.  The  curate  and  his  friend, 
greatly  furprifed  at  what  they  faw,  apprehended  fire 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  going  out,  found  that  the 
fire  which  had  come  in  through  the  window  had  beettt 
detached  from  a  large  meteor  in  its  parage.” 

Fire- Cocks.  Churchwardens  in  London  and  with¬ 
in  the  bills  of  mortality,  are  to  fix  fire-cocks  at  proper 
diftances  in  ftreets,  and  keep  a  large  engine  and  hand*^ 
engine  for  extinguifhing  fire,  under  the  penalty  of  iol. 
ftat.  6  Ann.  c.  31. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire  in  London  or  Weft- 
ininfter,  the  conftables  and  beadles  of  parishes.  fhall  re¬ 
pair 
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pair  to  the  place  with  their  Raves,  and  affift  in  ex- 
tinguifhing  it,  and  caufe  the  people  to  work  for  that 
end,  &c. 

FiRR-Englne.  See  Steam- Engine. 

Fire* Flair,  in  ichthyology.  See  Raja. 

FiRE-F/ies,  a  fpecies  of  flies  common  in  Guiana,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies.  Thelargeft  is  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  having  a  very  large  head  connected 
with  the  body  by  a  joint  of  a  particular  ftru&ure,  with 
which  at  fome  times  it  makes  a  loud  knock,  particular¬ 
ly  when  laid  on  its  back.  The  fly  has  two  feelers  or 
horns,  two  wings,  and  fix  legs.  Under  its  belly  is  a 
circular  patch,  which,  in  the  dark,  fhines  like  a  candle  y 
and  on  each  fide  of  the  head  near  the  eyes  is  a  promi¬ 
nent,  globular,  luminous  body,  in  fize  about  one-third 
larger  than  a  muftard  feed.  Each  of  thefe  bodies  is  like 
a  living  ftar,  emitting  a  bright,  and  not  fmall,  light  ; 
fince  two  or  three  of  thefe  animals,  put  into  a  glafs- 
veflel,  afford  light  fufficient  to  read  without  difficulty, 
if  placed  clofe  to  the  book.  When  the  fly  is  dead, 
thefe  bodies  will  ftill  afford  eonfiderable  light,  tho*  it 
is  lefs  vivid  than  before  ;  and  if  bruifed,  and  rubbed 
over  the  hands  or  face,  they  become  luminous  in  the 
dark,  like  a  board  fmeared  over  with  Englifh  phofpho- 
rus.  They  have  a  reddifh-brown  or  chefnut  colour;  and 
live  in  rotten  trees  in  the  day,  but  are  always  abroad 
in  the  night.  The  other  kind  is  not  more  than  half  as 
large  as  the  former:  their  light  proceeds  from  under 
their  wings,  and  is  feen  only  when  they  are  elevated, 
like  fparks  of  fire  appearing  or  difappearing  at  every 
fecond.  Of  thefe  the  air  is  full  in  the  night,  tho’  they 
are  never  feen  in  the  day.  They  are  common  not  only 
in  the  fouthern,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
during  the  fummer. 

FiRE-Lock ,  or  Fujil,  a  fmall  gun  which  fires  with  a 
flint.  It  is  diffinguifhed  from  an  old  mufleet,  or 
match-lock,  which  was  fired  with  a  match.  The  fire¬ 
lock  is  now  in  common  ufe  in  the  European  armies. 

FiRR-Philofophers,  or  Philofophi  per  ignem ,  a  fanatical 
fedl  of  philosophers  who  appeared  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  1 6th  century,  and  made  a  figure  in  almoft  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  diflinguiffiing  tenet  from 
which  they  derived  this  appellation  was,  that  the  inti¬ 
mate  effences  of  natural  things  were  only  to  be  known 
by  the  trying  efforts  of  fire,  diredled  in  a  chemical 
procefs.  They  were  alfo  called  Theofophifis ,  from 
their  declaring  againff  human  reafon  as  a  dangerous 
and  deceitful  guide,  and  reprefenting  a  divine  and  fu- 
pernatural  illumination  as  the  only  means  of  arriving 
at  truth  :  they  were  likewife  denominated  Paracelfifie , 
from  the  name  of  Paracelfus,  the  eminent  phyfician  and 
chemift,  who  was  the  chief  ornament  and  leader  of  this 
extraordinary  fe<51.  It  was  patronifed  in  England  by 
Robert  Flood  or  Fludd,  who  endeavoured  to  illuftrate 
the  philofophy  of  Paracelfus  in  a  great  number  of  trea¬ 
ties  ;  in  France,  it  was  zealoufiy  propagated  by  Ri- 
vier ;  in  Denmark,  by  Severinus  ;  in  Germany,  by 
Kunrath,  an  eminent  phyfician  of  Drefden  ;  and  in 
other  countries  by  warm  and  fuccefsful  votaries,  who 
^/Turned  a  ffriking  air  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelves  no  other  end  than  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  glory,  and  the  reftoration  of  peace 
and  concord  in  a  divided  church  :  accordingly  they 
were  joined  by  feveral  perfons  eminent  for  their  piety, 
and  diflinguilhed  by  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
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true  religion.  One  of  the  rnoff:  celebrated  of  thefe  was  Fire. 
Daniel  Hoffman,  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  univer-  v*'1"* 
fity  of  Htlmfiadt,  who,  availing  himfelf  of  fome  un¬ 
guarded  paffages  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  Extrava¬ 
gantly  maintained,  that  philofophy  was  the  mortal  e- 
nemy  of  religion  ;  that  truth  was  divifible  into  two 
branches,  the  philofophical  and  theological  ;  and  that 
what  was  true  in  philofophy  was  falfe  in  theology. 

Hoffman  was  afterwards  obliged,  by  the  interpofition  of 
Henry  Julius,  duke  of  Brurifwick,  to  retract  his  invec¬ 
tives  again!!  philofophy,  and  to  acknowledge  in  the 
moff  open  manner  the  harmony  and  union  of  found 
philofophy  with  true  and  genuine  theology. 

FtRR*Place$  are  contrivances  for  communicating  heat 
to  rooms,  and  alfo  for  anfwering  various  purpofes  of 
art  and  manufacture.  See  Chimney,  Furnace,  and 
Stove. 

The  late  ingenious  Dr  Franklin,  having  recount¬ 
ed  the  inconveniences  and  advantages  of  fire-places 
in  common  ufe,  propofes  a  new  contrivance  for  this 
purpofe,  called  the  Pennfyhama  fire-place*  r.  This 
machine  confifls  of  a  bottom -place  or  hearth -piece 
(fee  fig.  i.)  with  a  rifing  moulding  before  for  a  fen-  Plate 
der,  two  perforated  ears  F,  G,  for  receiving  two  2XCIIIS. 
ferew-rods ;  a  long  air-hole  a  a,  through  which  the 
outward  air  paffes  into  an  air-box  ;  and  three  fmoke- 
holes  reprefen  ted  by  dark  fquares  in  BC,  thro’  which 
the  fmoke  defeends  and  paffes  away  ;  befides,  double 
ledges  for  receiving  between  them  the  lower  edges  of 
the  other  plates.  2.  A  back  plate  without  holes,  and 
furniffied  with  a. pair  ofledges  to  receive,  3.  The  two 
fide-plates,  each  of  which  has  a  pair  of  ledges  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fide- edges  of  the  front  plate,  with  a  fhoulder 
on  which  it  refts  ;  two  pair  of  ledges  to  receive  the 
fide -edges  of  the  two  middle  plates  which  form  the 
air-box,  and  an  oblong  air-hole  near  the  top,  through 
which  the  air  warmed  in  the  box  is  difeharged  into  the 
room,  and  a  wing  or  biacket  as  H,  and  a  fmall  hole 
as  R,  for  the  axis  of  the  regifter  to  turn  in.  See 
fig.  2.  which  reprefents  one  of  thefe  plates.  4.  An 
air-box,  compofed  of  the  two  middle  plates  DE  and 
EG,  fig.  3.  and  4.  The  firft  has  five  thin  ledges  or 
partitions  caff  on  it,  the  edges  of  which  are  received 
into  fo  many  pair  of  ledges  caff  in  the  other  :  the  tops 
of  all  the  cavities  formed  by  thefe  thin  deep  ledges  are 
alfo  covered  by  a  ledge  of  the  fame  form  and  depth  caff' 
with  them  ;  fo  that  when  the  plates  are  put  together, 
and  the  joints  luted,  there  is  no  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  air-box  and  the  fmoke.  In  the  winding 
paffages  of  this  box,  frefh  air  is  warmed  as  it  paffes  in¬ 
to  the  room.  5.  A  front-plate,  which  is  arched  on 
the  under  fide,  and  ornamented  with  foliages,  &c, 

6.  A  top  plate,  with  a  pair  of  ears  M,  Ny  (fig.  5.) 
anfwerable  to  thofe  in  the  bottom  plate,  and  perfora¬ 
ted  for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  has  alfo  a  pair  ofledges 
running  round  the  under  fide  to  receive  the  top  edges 
of  the  front,  backhand  fide  plates.  The  air-box  does 
not  reach  up  to  the  top-plate  by  2 4-  inches. 

All  thefe  plates  are  of  caff  iron  ;  and  when  they  are 
all  in  their  proper  places,  they  are  bound  firmly  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  pair  of  flender  rods  of  wrought  iron  with 
ferews,  and  the  machine  appears  as  in  fig  5.  There 
are  alfo  two  thin  plates  of  wrought  iron,  viz.  7.  The 
fh litter,  which  is  of  fuch  a  length  and  breadth  as  to 
clofe  well  the  opening  of  the  fire-place,  and  ferving  to 

blow 
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blow  up  the  fijs,  and  to  fecure  it  in  the  night.  It  is 
railed  or  depreffed  by  means  of  two  brafs  knobs,  and 
Aides  in  a  groove  left  between  the  foremofl  ledge  of  the 
fide  plates  and  the  face  of  the  front  plate.  8.  The 
regifter,  which  is  placed  between  the  back  plate  and 
air-box,  and  fnrnifhed  with  a  key  ;  fo  that  it  may  be 
turned  on  its  axis,  and  made  to  lie  in  any  pofition  be¬ 
tween  level  and  upright.  The  operation  of  this  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  method  of  fixing  it,  may  be  underflood 
by  obfcrving  the  profile  of  the  chimney  and  fire-places 
in  fig.  6.  M  is  the  mantle-piece  or  breaft  of  the 
chimney ;  C  the  funnel ;  B  the  falfe  back,  made  of 
brick-work  in  the  chimney,  four  inches  or  more  from 
the  true  back,  from  the  top  of  which  a  clofing  is  to 
be  made  over  to  the  breafl  of  the  chimney,  that  no  air 
may  pafs  into  the  chimney  except  that  which  goes  un¬ 
der  the  falfe  back,  and  up  behind  it ;  E  the  true  back 
of  the  chimney ;  F  the  top  of  the  fire-place  ;  F  the 
front  of  it ;  A  the  place  where  the  fire  is  made  ;  D 
the  air-box  ;  K  the  hole  in  the  fide  plate,  thro’  which 
the  warmed  air  is  difcharged  out  of  the  air-box  into 
the  room  ;  H  the  hollow,  formed  by  removing  fome 
bricks  from  the  hearth  under  the  bottom  plate  filled 
with  frefh  air,  entering  at  the  paffage  /,  and  amend¬ 
ing  into  the  air-box  through  the  air-hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  plate  near  G,  the  partition  in  the  hollow,  defign- 
ed  to  keep  the  air  and  fmoke  apart ;  P  the  paffage  un¬ 
der  the  falfe  back,  and  part  of  the  hearth  for  the 
fmoke  ;  and  the  arrows  in  the  figure  fhow  the  courfe 
of  the  fmoke.  The  fire  being  made  at  A>  the.  flame 
and  fmoke  will  afcend,  flrike  the  top*T,  and  give  it 
a  confiderable  heat ;  the  fmoke  will  turn  over  the  air- 
box,  and  defcend  between  it  and  the  back  plate  to  the 
holes  near  G  in  the  bottom  plate,  heating  in  its  paf¬ 
fage  all  the  plates  of  the  machine;  it  will  then  proceed 
under  and  behind  the  falfe  back,  and  rife  into  the 
chimney.  The  air  of  the  room  contiguous  to  the  fe- 
veral  plates,  and  warmed  by  them,  becomes  fpecifical- 
ly  lighter  than  the  other  air  in  the  room,  and  is  obli¬ 
ged  to  rife  ;  but  being  prevented  by  the  clofure  over 
the  fire-place  from  going  up  the  chimney,  is  forced 
out  into  the  room,  and  rifing  by  the  mantle-piece  to 
the  ceiling,  is  again  driven  down  gradually  by  the 
fleam  of  newly-warmed  air  that  follows  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  room  becomes  in  a  little  time  equally  warmed. 
The  air  alfo,  warmed  under  the  bottom  plate  and  in 
the  air-box,  rifes  and  comes  out  of  the  holes  in  the 
fide  plates,  and  thus  warming  and  continually  changing 
the  air  of  the  room.  In  the  clofing  of  the  chimney  a 
fquare  opening  for  a  trap-door  fliould  be  left  for 
the  fweeper  to  go  up:  the  door  may  be  made  of  flate  or 
tin,  and  fo  placed,  that  by  turning  up  againfl  the  back 


of  the  chimney  when  open,  it  clofes  the  vacancy  be¬ 
hind  the  falfe  back,  and  fhoots  the  foot  that  falls  in 
fweeping  out  upon  the  hearth.  It  will  alfo  be  conve¬ 
nient  to  have  a  fmall  hole,  about  five  or  fix  inches 
fquare,  cut  near  the  ceiling  thro*  into  the  funnel,  and 
provided  with  a  fliutter;  by  occafionally  opening  which, 
the  heated  air  of  the  room  and  fmoke  of  tobacco,  &c. 
may  be  carried  off  without  incommoding  the  company. 
For  a  farther  account  of  the  manner  of  ufing  this  fire¬ 
place,  the  advantages  attending  it,  anfwers  to  ob¬ 
jections,  and  directions  to  the  brick-layer  in  fixing  it, 
the  curious  reader  may  confult  Franklin’s  Letters  and 
Papers  on  Phiiofophical  Subjects,  p.  284 — J18.  edit. 
x7^9* 

FiRE-Pots ,  in  the  military  art,  fmall  earthen  pots, 
into  which  is  put  a  charged  grenade,  and  over  that 
powder  enough  till  the  grenade  is  covered ;  then  the 
pot  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  two  pie¬ 
ces  of  match  acrofs  lighted:  this  pot  being  thrown  by 
a  handle  of  matches  where  it  is  defigned,  it  breaks  and 
fires  the  powder,  and  burns  all  that  is  near  it,  aod 
likewife  fire6  the  powder  in  the  grenade,  which  ought 
to  have  no  fufe,  to  the  end  its  operations  may  be  the 
quicker. 

Fire- Reeds*  See  the  next  article,  Note  (c.) 

FiRE-Ship ,  an  old  veflel  filled  with  combuftible  ma¬ 
terials,  and  fitted  with  grappling  irons  to  hook,  and  fet 
fire  to,  the  enemies  fhips  in  battle,  &c. 

As  there  is  nothing  particular  in  the  confirmation  of 
this  fhip,  except  the  apparatus  by  which  the  fire  is  in- 
llantly  conveyed  from  one  part  to  another,  and  from 
thence  to  the  enemy,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  deferibe 
the  fire-room,  where  thefe  combuftibles  are  enclofed, 
together  with  the  inftruments  neceffary  to  grapple  the 
fhip  intended  to  be  deftroyed. 

The  fire-room  is  built  between  decks,  and  limited  on 
the  after  part  by  a  bulk-head ,  L ,  behind  the  main- 
maft,  from  which  it  extends  quite  forward,  as  re- 
prefented  in  Plate  CXCIII.  The  train  inclofed  in 
this  apartment  is  contained  in  a  variety  of  wooden 
troughs,  D ,  G,  which  interfed  each  other  in  different 
parts  of  the  fhip’s  length  ;  being  fupported  at  proper 
diftances  by  crofs-pieces  and  fiauchions.  On  each  fide 
of  the  fhip  are  fix  or  feven  ports,  H,  about  1 8  inches 
broad  and  15  inches  high  ;  and  having  their  lids  to 
open  downward,  contrary  to  the  ufual  method. 

Againft  every  port  is  placed  an  iron  chamber  (a), 
which,  at  the  time  of  firing  the  fhip,  blows  out  the 
port-lid,  and  opens  a  paffage  for  the  flame.  Imme¬ 
diately  under  the  main  and  fore-fhrouds  is  fixed  a 
wooden  funnel  M ;  whofe  lower  end  communicates 
with  a  fit  e-barrel  (B),by  which  the  flame  paffmg  thro’ 

the 


(a)  The  iron -chambers  are  10  inches  long  and  3.5  in  diameter.  They  are  breeched  againfl  a  piece  of 
xvood  fixed  acrofs  the  ports,  and  let  into  another  a  little  higher.  When  loaded,  they  are  almofl  filled  with 
com-powder,  and  have  a  wooden  tompion  well  driven  into  their  muzzles.  They  are  primed  with  a  fmall  piece 
of  quick-match  thruft  through  their  vents  into  the  powder,  with  a  part  of  it  hanging  out.  When  the 
ports  are  blown  open  by  means  of  the  iron-chambers,  the  port-lids  either  fall  downward,  or  are  carried  away 
by  the  explofion. 

(  b)  The  fire-barrels  ought  to  be  of  a  cylindrical  form,  as  mofl  fuitable  to  contain  the  reeds  with  which  they  are 
filled,  and  more  convenient  for  flowing  them  between  the  troughs  in  the  fire-room.  Their  infide  chambers  fhould 
jru.tbe  lefe  than  21  inches,  and  30  inches  is  fufficient  for  their  length.  The  bottom  parts  are  firfl  well  flored 
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the  funnel  is  conduced  to  the  fhrouds. 
funnels,  whicli  are  likewife  called  fire-trunks ,  are  two 
fcuttles,  or  fmall  holes  in  the  upper  deck,  ferving  alfo 
to  let  out  the  flames.  Both  funnels  muft  be  flopped 
with  plugs,  and  have  fail-cloth  or  canvas  nailed  clofe 
over  them,  to  prevent  any  accident  happening  from  a- 
bove  to  the  combuftibles  laid  below. 

The  ports,  funnels,  and  fcuttles,  not  only  commu¬ 
nicate  the  flames  to  the  outfide  and  upper-works  of 
the  fliip  and  her  rigging  ;  but  likewife  open  a  paflage 
for  the  inward  air,  confined  in  the  fire-room,  which  is 
thereby  expanded  fo  as  to  force  impetuoufly  through 
thofe  out-lets,  and  prevent  the  blowing  up  of  the  decks, 
which  muft  of  nectfiity  happen  from  fuch  a  fudden 
and  violent  rarefa&ion  of  the  air  as  will  then  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

On  each  fide  of  the  bulk-head  behind  is  cut  a  hole 
Z,,  of  fufficient  fize  to  admit  a  trough  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  as  the  others.  A  leading  trough,  L  /,  whofe 
foremoft  end  communicates  with  another  trough  with¬ 
in  the  fire-room,  is  laid  clofe  to  this  opening,  from 
whence  it  extends  obliquely  to  a  fally-port /,  cut  thro* 
the  {hip’s  fide.  The  decks  and  troughs  are  well  co¬ 
vered  with  melted  rofin.  At  the  time  of  the  firing 
either  of  the  leading  troughs,  the  flame  is  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fhip,  whereby  both 
Tides  burn  together. 

The  fpaces  N ,  0,  behind  the  fire-room,  reprefent 
the  cabins  of  the  lieutenant  and  mafter,  one  of  which 
is  on  the  ftarboard,  and  the  other  on  the  larboard  fide. 
The  captain’s  cabin,  which  is  feparated  from  thefe  by 
a  bulk-head,  is  exhibited  alfo  by  P. 

Four  of  the  eight  fire-barrels  are  placed  under  the 
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Between  the  four  fire-trunks  ;  and  the  other  four  between  them, 

two  on  each  fide  the  fire-fcuttles,  where  they  are  fe-  v"“ 
curely  cleated  to  the  deck.  The  longeft  reeds  (c)  are 
put  into  the  fore  and  aft  troughs,  and  tied  down:  the 
fhorteft  reeds  are  laid  in  the  troughs  athwart,  and  tied 
down  alfo.  The  bavins  (d),  dipped  at  one  end,  are 
tied  fall  to  the  troughs  over  the  reeds,  and  the  curtains 
are  nailed  up  to  the  beams,  in  equal  quantities,  on  each 
fide  of  the  fire- room. 

The  remainder  of  the  reeds  are  placed  in  a  pofition 
nearly  upright,  at  all  the  angles  of  every  fquare  in  the 
fire-room,  and  there  tied  down.  If  any  reeds  are  left, 
they  are  to  be  put  round  the  fire-barrels,  and  other  va¬ 
cant  places,  and  there  tied  fall. 


Fire. 


Inftrudlions  to  prime. 


Take 
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up  all  your  reeds,  one  after  another,  and 
a  little  compofition  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
troughs  under  the  reeds,  and  then  tie  them  gently  down 
again  :  next  flrow  compofition  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  reeds  throughout  the  fire-room;  and  upon  the  faid 
compofition  lay  double  quick- match  upon  all  the 
reeds,  in  all  the  troughs :  the  remainder  of  the  com¬ 
pofition  flrow  over  all  the  fire-room,  and  then  lay  your 
bavins  loofe. 

Cafl  off  all  the  covers  of  the  fire-barrels,  and  hang 
the  quick-match  loofe  over  their  fides,  and  place  lead¬ 
ers  of  quick-match  from  the  reeds  into  the  barrels,  and 
from  thence  into  the  vent  of  the  chambers,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  certain  of  their  blowing  open  the 
ports,  and  fetting  fire  to  the  barrels.  Two  troughs  of 
communication  from  each  door  of  the  fire-room  to  the 
fally-ports,  muft  be  laid  with  a  flrong  leader  of  quick- 

match, 


with  fhort  double-dipped  reeds  placed  upright ;  and  the  remaining  vacancy  is  filled  with  fire-barrel  compofition 
well  mixed  and  melted,  and  then  poured  over  them.  The  compofition  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  a  mafs  of  ful- 
phur,  pitch,  tar,  and  tallow. 

There  are  five  holes,  of  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches  deep,  formed  in  the  top  of  the 
compofition  while  it  is  yet  warm  ;  one  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  four  at  equal  diftances  refund  the 
fides  of  the  barrel.  .  When  the  compofition  is  cold  and  hard,  the  barrel  is  primed  by  filling  thofe  holes  with 
fufe-compofition,  which  is  firmly  driven  into  them,  fo  as  to  leave  a  little  vacancy  at  the  top  to  admit  a  ftrand  of 
quick- match  twice  doubled.  The  centre-hole  contains  two  ftrands  at  their  whole  length,  and  every  ftrand 
muft  be  driven  home  with  mealed  powder.  The  loofe  ends  of  the  quick-match  being  then  laid within  the  bar¬ 
rel,  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  dipped  curtain,  faftened  on  with  a  hoop  that  flips  over  the  head  of  the  barrel 
to  which  it  is  nailed. 

The  barrels  fhould  be  made  very  flrong,  not  only  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  compofition  before  firino-, 
when  they  are  moved  or  carried  from  place  to  place,  but  to  keep  them  together  whilft  burning  :  for  if  the  ftaves 
are  too  light  and  thin,  fo  as  to  burn  very  foou,  the  remaining  compofition  will  tumble  out  and  be  diftipated, 
and  the  intention  of  the  barrels,  to  carry  the  flame  aloft,  will  accordingly  be  fruftrated. 

The  curtain  is  a  piece  of  coarfe  canvas,  nearly  a  yard  in  breadth  and  length,  thickened  with  melted  compo¬ 
fition,  and  covered  with  faw-duft  on  both  fides. 

(c)  The  reeds  are  made  up  in  fmall  bundles  of  about  a  foot  in  circumference,  cut  even  at  both  ends,  and 
tied  together  in  two  places.  They  are  diftingniflied  into  two  kinds,  viz.  the  long  and  fhort ;  the  former  of 
which  are  four  feet,  and  the  latter  two  feet  five  inches  in  length.  One  part  of  them  are  fingly  dipped,  i.  e  at 
one  end  :  the  reft  are  dipped  at  both  ends  in  a  kettle  of  melted  compofition.  After  being  immerfed  about  fi> 
ven  or  eight  inches  in  this  preparation,  and  then  drained,  they  are  fprinked  over  with  pulverifed  fulphur  upon 
a  tanned  hide. 

(d)  The  bavins  are  made  of  birch,  heath,  or  other  brufti-wood,  which  is  tough  and  readily  kindled.  They 
are  ufually  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  have  all  their  bufh-ends  lying  one  way,  the  other  ends  being  tied? 
together  with  fmall  cords.  They  are  dipped  in  compofition  at  the  bufh-ends,  whofe  branches  are  afterwards 
confined  by  the  hand,  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  off  by  moving  about ;  and  alfo  to  make  them 
burn  more  fiercely.  After  being  dipped  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reeds,  they  alfo  are  fprinkled  with 
fulphur. 
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match,  four  ©r  five  times  double  :  alfo  a  crofs-piece  to 
go  from  the  fally-port,  when  the  (hip  is  fired,  to  the 
communication  trough,  laid  with  leaders  of  quick- 
match,  that  the  fire  may  be  communicated  in  both  Tides 
at  once. 

What  quick- match  is  left  place  fo  that  the  fire  may 
be  communicated  to  all  parts  of  the  room  at  once, 
efpecially  about  the  ports  and  fire-barrels,  and  fee  that 
the  chambers  are  well  and  frefh  primed.  [N.  B.  The 
port-fire  ufed  for  firing  the  (hip,  burns  about  12  mi¬ 
nutes.  Great  care  mud  be  taken  to  have  no  powder 
on  board  when  the  (hip  is  fired.] 

The  (heer-hooks  (reprefented  by  A)  are  fitted  fo 
as  to  faften  on  the  yard-arms  of  the  fire-(hip,  where 
they  hook  the  enemy’s  rigging.  The  fire-grapplings, 
( B .)  are  either  fixed  on  the  yard-arms,  or  thrown 
by  hand,  having  a  chain  to  confine  the  (hips  together, 
or  faften  thofe  inftruments  wherever  necefiary. 

When  the  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet  difplays  the 
fignal  to  prepare  for  a&ion,  the  fire-(hips  fix  their 
(heer-hooks,  and  difpofe  their  grappling  in  readinefs. 
The  battle  being  begun,  they  proceed  immediately  t© 
prime,  and  prepare  their  fire  works.  When  they  are 
ready  for  grappling,  they  inform  the  admiral  thereof 
by  a  particular  fignal. 

To  avoid  being  difabled  by  the  enemy’s  cannon  du¬ 
ring  ,a  general  engagement,  the  fire- (hips  continue 
fufficiently  diftant  from  their  line  of  battle,  either  to 
windward  or  to  leeward. 

They  cautioufly  (hun  the  openings  or  intervals  of 
the  line,  where  they  would  be  directly  expofed  to  the 
enemy’s  fire,  from  which  they  are  covered  by  lying  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  their  own  (hips.  They  are  atten¬ 
tively  to  obferve  the  fignals  of  the  admiral  or  his  feconds, 
in  order  to  put  their  defigns  immediately  in  execution. 

Although  no  (hip  of  the  line  (hould  be  previoufiy 
appointed  to  proteft  any  fire-ftiip,  except  a  few  of  the 
fmalle ft:  particularly  deftined  to  this  fervice,  yet  the  (hip 
before  whom  (he  pafles  in  order  to  approach  the  ene¬ 
my,  (hould  efcort  her  thither,  and  aflid  her  with  art 
armed  boat,  or  whatever  fuccour  may  be  necefiary  in 
her  fituation. 

The  captain  of  the  fire-(hip  (hould  himfelf  be  parti¬ 
cularly  attentive  that  the  above  inftru&ions  are  punc¬ 
tually  executed,  and  that  the  yards  may  be  fo  braced 
when  he  falls  along-fide  of  the  (hip  intended  to  be  de- 
(Iroyed,  that  the  (heer-hooks  and  grapplings  fattened 
to  the  yard-arms,  See .  may  effe&ually  hook  the  enemy. 
He  is  expe&ed  to  be  the  laft  perfon  who  quits  the 
veflel  ;  and  being  furnifhed  with  every  necefiary  afiift* 
ance  and  fupport,  his.  reputation  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife. 

Lambent  Fires ,  as  the  (hining  of  meat  at  certain 
feafons,  the  luminoufnefs  of  the  fea,  of  infers,  va¬ 
pours,  &c.  Sec  the  articles  Light,  Pholas  Me- 
pusA,  Nereis,  Fire- Flies ,  GLOtf-Worm,  8c c. 

Port- Fire,  See  Port- Fire, 

Spur- Fire,  See  SpuR-Fire. 

Fire- Works,  are  preparations  made  of  gunpowder, 
fulphur,  and  other  inflammable  and  combuftible  ingre¬ 
dients,  ufed  on  occafion  of  public  rejoicings  and  other 
folemnities. 

The  invention  of  fire-works  is  by  M.  Mahudel  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Florentines  and  people  of  Sienna ;  who 
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found  out  likewife  the  method  of  adding  decorations  T*i 
to  them  of  ftatues,  with  fire  iffuing  from  their  eyes 
and  mouths. 

The  art  of  preparing  and  managing  thefe  is  called 
pyrotechny.  See  Pvrotechny. 

TIRING,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  the  difeharge 
of  the  fire-arms ;  and  its  obje£l  is  to  do  the  utmoft: 
execution  to  the  enemy. 

The  prefent  method  of  firing  by  platoons  is  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  firft: 
ufed  about  the  year  1618:  the  reafon  commonly  given 
for  this  method  is,  that  a  conftant  fire  may  be  always 
kept  up.  There  are  three  different  ways  of  platoon 
firing  ;  viz.  (landing,  advancing,  and  retreating.  But 
previous  to  every  kind  of  firing,  each  regiment  or  bat¬ 
talion  mutt  be  told  off  in  grand  divifions,  fubdivifions, 
and  platoons,  exclufively  of  the  grenadiers,  which  form 
two  fubdivifions  or  four  platoons  of  themfelves.  In 
firing  Handing,  either  by  divifions  or  platoons,  the  firft: 
fire  is  from  the  divifion  or  platoon  on  the  right  ;  the 
fecond  fire  from  the  left;  the  third  from  the  right 
again  ;  and  fo  on  alternately,  till  the  firing  comes  to 
the  centre  platoon,  which  is  generally  called  the  colour 
platoon ,  and  does  not  fire,  remaining  as  a  referve  for 
the  colours.  Firing  advancing  is  performed  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  this  addition,  that  before  either  divifion 
or  platoon  fires,  it  advances  three  paces  forward.  Firing 
retreating  vaties  from  either  of  the  former  methods  ; 
for  before  either  divifion  or  platoon  fires,  if  they  are 
marching  from  the  enemy,  it  mutt  go  to  the  right 
about,  and  after  firing,  to  the  left  about  again,  and 
continue  the  retreat  as  (low  and  orderly  as  poflible. 

In  hedge-firing  the  men  are  drawn  up  two  deep,  and 
in  that  order  both  ranks  are  to  fire  (landing.  Oblique 
firing  is  either  to  the  right  and  left,  or  from  the  right 
and  left  to  the  centre,  according  to  the  fituation  of 
the  object.  The  Pruflians  have  a  particular  contri¬ 
vance  for  this  purpofe ;  if  they  are  to  level  to  the 
right,  the  rear  ranks  of  every  platoon  make  two  quick 
but  fmall  paces  to  the  left,  and  the  body  of  each  fol- 
dier  turns  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  and  vice  verfa.  Pa¬ 
rapet  firing  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  parapet  over 
which  the  men  are  to  fire,  and  alfo  upon  that  of  the 
attack  made  to  poflefs  it.  This  method  of  firing  is 
fometimes  performed  by  Angle  ranks  (lepping  on  the 
banquette  and  firing ;  each  man  inttantly  handing  his 
arms  to  the  centre  rank  of  the  fame  file,  and  taking 
his  back  in  the  room  of  it ;  and  the  centre  rank 
giving  it  to  the  rear  to  load,  and  forwarding  the  arms 
of  the  rear  to  the  front  rank  ;  by  which  means  the 
front  rank  men  can  firq  fix  or  feven  rounds  in  a  minute 
with  exaCtnefs.  Parapet  firing  may  alfo  be  executed 
two  deep,  when  the  banquette  is  three  feet  broad,  or  in 
field  works,  where  110  banquettes  are  made.  Square 
firing  is  performed  by  a  regiment  or  body  of  men 
drawn  up  in  a  hollow  fquare,  in  which  cafe  each  front 
is  generally  divided  into  four  divifions  or  firings,  and 
the  flanks  of  the  fquare,  being  the  weakeft  part,  are 
covered  by  four  platoons  of  grenadiers.  The  firft  fire 
is  from  the  right  divifion  of  each  face  ;  the  fecond 
from  the  left  divifion  of  each  face,  8c c.  and  the  grena¬ 
diers  make  the  laft  fire.  Street- firing  is  pra&ifed  in 
two  ways ;  either  by  making  the  divifion  or  platoon 
that  has  fired  to  wheel  by  half-rank  to  the  right  and 

left 
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JFirkm  left  outwards  from  the  centre,  and  to  march  in  that  ed  in  any  thing. 

(I  order  by  half  divifions  down  the  flanks  on  each  fide  of 

Firft-born.  the  column?  and  to  draw  up  in  the  rear,  and  go  on 
v  — v—  wJth  their  priming  and  loading  ;  or,  to  make  the  divi- 
fion  or  platoon,  after  firing,  to  face  to  the  right 
and  left  outwards  from  the  centre,  and  one  half  rank 
to  follow  the  other;  and  in  that  order  to  march  in  one 
centre  file  down  on  each  fide  of  the  column  into  the 
rear,  and  there  draw  up  as  before. 

FiRiNG-Iron ,  in  farriery,  an  inftrument  not  unlike 
the  blade  of  a  knife ;  which  being  made  red  hot,  is 
applied  to  a  horfe’s  hams,  or  other  places  {landing  in 
need  of  it,  as  in  preternatural  fwellings,  farcy,  knots, 

&c.  in  order  to  difeufs  them. 

FI  RKIN,  an  Englifh  meafure  of  capacity  for  things 
liquid,  being  the  fourth  part  of  the  barrel:  it  contains 
eight  gallons  of  ale,  foap,  or  herrings ;  and  nine  gal¬ 
lons  of  beer. 

FIRLOT,  a  dry  meafure  ufed  in  Scotland.  The 
oat-firlot  contains  2  i£th  pints  of  that  country;  the 
wheat-firlot  contains  about  2211  cubical  inches  ;  and 
the  barley-firlot,  3  1  ftandard-pints.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  Scotch  wheat-firlot  exceeds  the  Englifh  bufliel 
by  33  cubical  inches. 

FIRMAMENT,  in  the  ancient  aftronomy,  the 
eighth  heaven  or  fphere  ;  being  that  wherein  the  fixed 
ftars  were  fuppofed  to  be  placed.  It  is  called  the 
eighth,  with  refpedl  to  the  feven  heavens  or  fpheres  of 
the  planets  which  it  furrounds. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  two  motions ;  a  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion,  given  it  by  the  primum  mobile ,  from  eafl  to  weft, 
about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  another  oppofite 
motion  from  well  to  eafl;  which  lafl  it  finifhes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tycho,  in  25,412  years  ;  according  to  Ptole¬ 
my,  in  36,000;  and  according  to  Copernicus,  in 
258,000 ;  in  which  time  the  fixed  flari  return  to  the 
fame  precife  points  wherein  they  were  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  This  period  is  commonly  called  Plato’s  year, 
or  the  great  year. 

In  various  places  of  Scripture  the  word  firmament  is 
ufed  for  the  middle  region  of  the  air.  Many  of  the 
ancients  allowed,  with  the  moderns,  that  the  firma¬ 
ment  is  a  fluid  matter  ;  though  they,  who  gave  it  the 
denomination  of  firmament ,  mufl  have  taken  it  for  a 
folid  one. 

FIRMAN,  is  a  paflport  or  permit  granted  by  the 
Great  Mogul  to  foreign  vefiels,  to  trade  within  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  his  jurifdidlion. 

FIRMICUS  maternus  (Julius),  a  famous  writer, 
who  compoftd  in  Latin,  about  the  year  345,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  intitled,  De 
er r ore  prof anarum  religionum ,  which  is  printed  with  the 
notes  of  John  Wouver.  There  are  alfo  attributed  to 
him  eight  books  of  ailronomy,  printed  by  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius  in  1501;  but  this  laft  work  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  another  Julius  Firmicus,  who  lived  at 
the  fame  time. 

FIRMNESS,  denotes  the  confidence  of  a  body, 
or  that  ftate  wherein  its  feniible  parts  cohereyin  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  motion  of  one  part  induces  a  motion 
in  the  reft. 

FIRST-born.  See  Primogeniture,  for  the  li¬ 
teral  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  Scripture  it  is  alfo  ufed  often  in  a  figurative  fenfe 
for  that  which  is  firfl,  moil  excellent,  moft  diftinguifh- 
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Thus  it  is  faidof  Chrift  (Col.  i.  5.), Firft -Fruits 
that  he  is  “  the  firft-born  of  every  creature;”  and  in  N 
Revelations  (i.  5.)  he  is  called  u  the  firft-begotten  of ,  u 
the  dead;”  that  is,  according  to  the  commentators, 

Begotten  of  the  Father  before  any  creature  was  pro¬ 
duced;  and  the  firft  who  rofe  from  the  dead  by  his  own 
power.  “  The  firft-born  of  the  poor,”  (Ifa.  xiv.  30.) 
fignifies,  The  moft  miferable  of  all  the  poor  ;  and  in 
Job  (xviii.  13.)  **  The  firft-born  of  death;”  that  is, 

The  moft  terrible  of  all  deaths. 

First- Fruits  (primitive),  among  the  Hebrews,  were 
oblations  of  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  harveft,  offered 
to  God  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fovereign  domi¬ 
nion.  The  firft  of  thefe  fruits  was  offered  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation,  being  either  two  loaves  of  bread, 
or  a  flieaf  of  barley  which  was  threfhed  in  the  court 
of  the  temple.  Every  private  perfon  was  obliged  to 
bring  his  firfl-fruits  to  the  temple;  and  thefe  confifted 
of  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  olives,  and 
dates. 

There  was  another  fort  of  firft- fruits  which  were 
paid  to  God.  When  bread  was  kneaded  in  a  family, 
a  portion  of  it  was  fet  apart,  and  given  to  the  prieft 
or  Levite  who  dwelt  in  the  place:  if  there  was  no  prieft 
or  Levite  there,  it  was  eafl  into  the  oven,  and  confumed 
by  the  fire.  Thefe  offerings  made  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Hebrew  priefthood. 

Firfi fruits  are  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  Chri- 
ftian  writers  as  one  part  of  the  church- revenue.  One 
of  the  councils  of  Carthage  enjoins,  that  they  fhould 
confift  only  of  grapes  and  corn  ;  which  fhows,  that 
this  was  the  pradlice  of  the  African  church. 

First- Fruits,  in  the  church  of  England,  are  the 
profits  of  every  fpiritual  benefice  for  the  firft  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  valuation  thereof  in  the  king’s  books. 

FISC,  fiscus,  in  the  civil  law,  the  treafury  of  a 
prince  or  ftate  ;  or  that  to  which  all  things  due  to 
the  public  do  fall.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  a  great  bafket,”  ufed  when  they  went 

to  market. — By  the  civil  law,  none  but  a  fovereign 
prince  has  a  right  to  have  a  fife  or  public  treafury. 

At  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  the  term  ararium 
was  ufed  for  the  revenues  deftined  for  fupport  of  the 
charges  of  the  empire;  and  fifeus  for  thofe  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  own  family.  The  treafury,  in  effedl,  belonged 
to  the  people,  and  the  fifeus  to  the  prince.  Hence  the 
goods  of  condemned  perfon s,  if  appropriated  to  the 
life  of  the  public,  were  faid  public ari ;  if  to  the  fup¬ 
port  of  the  emperor  or  prince,  confifcari . 

FISCAL,  in  the  civil  law,  fomething  relating  to 
the  pecuniary  intereft  of  the  prince  or  people.  The 
officers  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  fife,  were 
called  procurators  fifei ;  and  advocati  fifei ;  and  among 
the  cafes  enumerated  in  the  conftitutions  of  the  em¬ 
pire  where  it  was  their  bufinefs  to  plead,  one  is  againft 
thofe  who  have  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
fife  on  account  of  their  litigioufnefs  or  frivolous  appeals. 

FISCUS.  See  Fisc. 

FISH,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  animal  that  lives  in  ' 
the  waters  as  the  natural  place  of  its  abode. 

Fifties  form  the  fourth  clafs  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
mean  fyftem.  Their  moft  general  or  popular  divifion 
is  into  frejh  and  fait  water  ones.  Some,  however,  are 
of  opinion,  that  all  fifties  naturally  inhabit  the  falt- 
vvaters,  and  that  they  have  mounted  up  into  rivers 
K  k  -only 
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only  by  accident.  A  few  fpecies  only  fwlm  up  into 
the  rivers  to  depofit  their  fpawn ;  but  by  far  the  great- 
eft  number  keep  in  the  fea,  and  would  foon  expire  in 
frefh  water.  There  are  about  400  fpecies  of  fifties 
(according  to  Linnseus)  of  which  we  know  fomething: 
but  the  unknown  ones  are  fuppofed  to  be  many  more; 
and  as  they  are  thought  to  lie  in  great  depths  of  the 
fea  remote  from  land,  it  is  probable  that  many  fpecies 
will  remain  for  ever  unknown. 

For  the  fubdivifions,  chara&ers,  and  natural  hiftory 
of  this  clafs  of  animals,  fee  the  articles  Ichthyology 
and  Zoology. 

Blowing  of  Fisii ,  is  a  pra&ice  fimilar  to  that  of 
blowing  flefh,  poultry,  and  pigs,  and  adopted  for  the 
fame  deceitful  purpofes.  The  method  of  blowing  fifh, 
efpecially  cod  and  whitings,  is  by  placing  the  end  of  a 
quill  or  tobacco-pipe  at  the  vent,  and  pricking  a  hole 
with  a  pin  under  the  fin  which  is  next  the  gill ;  there¬ 
by  making  the  fifh  appear  to  the  eye  large  and  full, 
wliieh  when  drefted  will  be  flabby,  and  little  elfe  than 
fkin  and  bones.  But  this  impofition  may  be  difeover- 
ed  by  placing  the  finger  and  thumb  on  each  fide  of  the 
vent,  and  fqueezing  it  hard  ;  the  wind  may  be  percei¬ 
ved  to  go  out,  the  fkin  will  fall  in,  and  the  fifh  appear 
lank,  and  of  little  value. 

Breeding  of  Fishes  may  be  turned  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  ;  for,  befides  furnifhing  the  table,  obliging  one’s 
friends,  and  raifing  money,  the  land  will  be  thereby 
greatly  improved,  fo  as  to  yield  more  this  way  than  by 
any  other  employment  whatever.  See  Fish- Pond,  in - 
fra  ;  and  Breeding  of  Fi/Jj. 

Caf  ration  of  Fish ,  is  a  method  firft  pradifed  by  Mr 
Tull,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ex'ceffive  increafe  of  fifh  in 
fome  of  his  ponds,  where  the  numbers  did  not  permit 
any  of  them  to  grow  to  an  advantageous  fize.  But  he 
afterwards  found,  that  the  caftrated  fifh  grew  much 
larger  than  their  ufual  fize,  were  more  fat,  and  always 
in  feafon.  This  operation  may  be  performed  both  on 
male  and  female  fifh  ;  and  the  molt  eligible  time  for  it 
is  when  the  ovaries  of  the  female  have  their  ova  in 

them,  and  when  the  veftels  of  the  male,  analogous  to 
thefe,  have  their  feminal  matter  in  them;  becaufe,  at 
this  time,  thefe  veftels'  are  more  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  the  ureters,  which  convey  the  urine  from  the  kid¬ 
neys  into  the  bladder,  and  are  fituated  near  the  feminal 
veftels  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine  ;  which,  without  fuffi- 
cient  attention,  may  be  miftaken  for  the  ovaries,  efpe- 
cfially  when  thefe  laft  are  empty.  The  time  leaft  pro¬ 
per  for  this  operation,  is  jiift  after  they  have  fpawned, 
becaufe  the  fifh  are  then  too  weak  and  languid  to  bear, 
with  fuccefs,  fo  fevere  an  operation  ;  however,  with 
fkill  and  care,  it  may  be  performed  almoft  at  any  time. 
When  a  fifh  is  to  be  caftrated,  it  muft  be  held  in  a  wet 
cloth,  with  its  belly  upwards;  then  with  a  fharp  pen¬ 
knife,  having  its  point  bent  backwards,  the  operator 
cuts  through  the  integuments  of  the  rim  of  the  belly, 
taking  care  not  to  wound  any  of  the  inteftines.  As 
foon  as  a  fmall  aperture  is  made,  he  carefully  inferts  a 
hooked  pen-knife*  and  with  this  dilates  the  aperture 
from  between  the  two  fore-fins  almoft  to  the  anus.  He 

then,  with  two  fmall  blunt  filver-hooks,  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  and  of  this  form  P,  by  the  help  of  an  af- 
fiftant,  holds  open  the  belly  of  the  fifh  ;  and,  with  a 
fpoon  or  fpatula,  removes  carefully  the  inteftines  from 
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one, fide.  When  thefe  are  removed,  you  fee  the  ure-  Fif 
ter,  a  frpall  veflel,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine, 
and  alfo  the  ovary,  a  larger  veflel,  lying  before  it,  near¬ 
er  the  integuments  of  the  belly.  This  laft  veflel  is  ta¬ 
ken  up  with  a  hook  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  before 
mentioned,  and,  after  detaching  it  from  the  fide  far 
enough  for  the  purpofe,  divided  tranfverfely  with  a  pair 
of  fharp  feiflars,  care  being  taken  that  the  inteftines 
are  not  wounded  or  injured.  After  one  of  the  ovaries 
lias  been  divided,  the  operator  proceeds  to  divide  the 
other  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  then  the  divided  inte¬ 
guments  of  the  belly  are  fewed  with  filk,  the  flitches 
being  inferted  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  one  another. 

Mr  'Full  obferves  farther,  that  the  fpawning  time  is 
very  various  ;  that  trouts  are  full  about  Chriftmas  ; 
pereli  in  February  ;  pikes  in  March,  and  carp  and 
tench  in  May  ;  and  that  allowance  muft  be  made  for 
climate  and  fituation,  with  regard  to  the  fpawning  of 
fifh.  When  the  fifti  are  caftrated,  they  are  put  into 
the  water  where  they  are  intended  to  continue  ;  and 
they  take  their  chance  in  common  with  other  fifh,  as 
though  they  were  not  caftrated.  With  tolerable  care, 
few  die  of  the  operation.  Phil  Tranf  vol.  xlviii. 

Part  2.  art.  106. 

Although  we  could  not  properly  avoid  inferting  the 
above  detail,  it  is  prefumed  that  few  will  be  pleafed 
with  the  invention.  The  operation  is  peculiarly  cruel, 
and  the  purpofe  of  it  only  a  deteftable  piece  of  Apician 
refinement. 

Feeding  of  Fishes .  When  they  are  fed  in  large 
pools  or  ponds,  either  malt  boiled,  or  feftf  grains,  is 
the  be  ft  food  ;  thus  carps  may  be  raifed  and  fed  like 
capons,  and  tenches  will ,  feed  as  well.  The  care  of 
feeding  them  is  beft  committed  to  a  gardener  or  the 
butler,  who  fhould  be  always  at  hand.  When  fed  in 
a  flew,  any  fort  of  grain  boiled,  efpecially  peas,  and 
malt  coarfely  ground,  are  proper  food;  alfo  the  grains 
after  brewing,  while  frefh  and  fweet ;  but  one  bufhel 
of  malt  not  brewed,  will  go  as  far  as  two  of  grains. 

Stealing  of  Fish ,  by  perfons  armed  and  difguifed,  is 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  by  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  22. 

See  Black  aft.  And  by  5  Geo.  III.  cap.  14.  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  tranfportation  for  feven  years  is  infli&ed  on 
perfons  ftealing  or  taking  fifii  in  any  water,  within  a 
park,  paddock,  orchard,  or  yard  ;  and  on  the  receivers, 
aiders,  and  abettors  ;  and  a  forfeiture  of  five  pounds 
to  the  owner  of  the  fiftiery  is  made  payable  by  perfons 
taking  or  deftroying  (or  attempting  fo  to  do)  any  fifh 
in  any  river  or  other  water  within  any  inclofcd  ground, 
being  private  property. 

Preferring  of  Fish  for  Cabinets.  Linnaeus’s  me-^ 
thod  is,  to  expofe  them  to  the  air;  and  when  they  ac-  t^i 
quire  fuch  a  degree  of  putrefa&ion  that  the  fkin  lofes 
its  cohefion  to  the  body  of  the  fifh,  it  may  be  Aid  off 
almoft  like  a  glove:  the  two  fides  of  this  fkin  may 
then  be  dried  upon  paper  like  a  plant,  or  one  of  the 
fides  may  be  filled  with  plafter  of  Paris  to  give  the  fub- 
je&  a  due  plumpnefs. 

A  fifh  may  be  prepared,  after  it  has  acquired  this, 
degree  of  putrefadlion,  by  making  a  longitudinal  inci- 
fion  on  the  belly,  and  earefully  difle&mg  the  fiefiiy 
part  from  the  fkin,  which  are  but  flightly  attached  to 
it  in  confequence  of  the  putrefcency.  The  fkin  is  then 
to  be  filled  with  cotton  and  the  antifeptic  powder 

as 
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(  as  dire&ed  for  birds ;  and,  laftly,  to  be  fewed 
where  the  incifion  was  made.  See  Methods  of  Prt,c,  - 
*ving  Birds,  j 

Gold- Fish,  See  Cyprinus. 

Gliding  on  F ish.  In  the  pofthumous  papers  of  Mr 
Hooke,  a  method  is  defcnbed  of  gilding  live  craw- fifh, 
carps,  &c.  without  injuring  the  fifh.  The  cement  for  this 
purpofe  is  prepared,  by  putting  fome  burgundy-pitch 
into  a  new  earthen  pot,  and  warming  the  veflel  till  it 
receives  fo  much  of  the  pitch  as  will  flick  round  it  ; 
then  firewing  fome  finely-powdered  amber  over  the 
pitch  when  growing  cold,  adding  a  mixture  of  three 
pounds  of  linfeed  oil  and  one  of  oil  of  turpentine,  co¬ 
vering  the  veflel,  and  boiling  them  for  an  hour  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  grinding  the  mixture,  as  it  is  wanted, 
with  fo  much  pumice-ftone  in  fine  powder  as  will  re¬ 
duce  it  to  the  confiflence  of  paint.  The  fifh  being 
wiped  dry,  the  mixture  is  fpread  upon  it;  and  the  gold- 


leaf  being  then  laid  on,  and  gently  prefied  down,  the 
fifh  may  be  immediately  put  into  water  again,  without 
any  danger  of  the  gold  coming  off,  for  the  matter 
quickly  grows  firm  in  water. 

Fish,  in  a  fhip,  a  plank  or  piece  of  timber,  fattened 
to  a  fhip’s  matt  or  yard,  to  ftrengthen  it ;  which  is  done 
by  nailing  it  on  with  iron  fpikes,  and  winding  ropes  hard 
about*  them. 

Fishes,  in  heraldry,  are  the  emblems  of  filence  and 
watchfulnefs ;  and  are  borne  either  upright,  imbowed, 

■  extended,  endorfed  refpe&ing  each  other,  furmounting 
one  another,  fretted,  &c. 

In  blazoning  fifhes,  thofe  borne  feeding,  fhould  be 
termed  devouring ;  all  fifhes  borne  upright  and  having 
fins,  fhould  be  blazoned  hauriant ;  and  thofe  borne 
tranfverfe  the  efcutcheon,  mutt  be  termed  naiant. 

Fish -Ponds,  thofe  made  for  the  breeding  or  feed¬ 
ing  of  fifh. 

Fifh  ponds  are  no  fmall  improvement  of  watery  and 
boggy  lands,  many  of  which  are  fit  for  no  other  ufe. 
In  making  of  a  pond,  its  head  fhould  be  at  the  loweft 
part  of  the  ground,  that  the  trench  of  the  flood-gate  or 
fluice,  having  a  good  fall,  may  not  be  too  long  in  emp¬ 
tying.  The  beft  way  of  making  the  head  fecure,  is  to 
drive  in  two  or  three  rows  of  (lakes  above  fix  feet  long, 
at  about  four  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  the  whole 
len  uh  of  the  pond-head,  whereof  the  firft  roe  fhould 
be  rammed  at  leatt  about  four  feet  deep.  If  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  falfe,  the  foundation  may  be  laid  with  quick¬ 
lime  ;  which  flaking,  will  make  it  as  hard  as  a  flone. 
Some  lay  a  layer  of  lime,  and  another  of  earth  dug  out 
of  the  pond,  among  the  piles  and  firakes;  and  when 
thefe  are  well  covered,  drive  in  others  as  they  fee  oc¬ 
cafion,  ramming  in  the  earth  as  before,  till  the  pond- 
head  be  of  the  height  defigned. 

The  dam  fhould  be  made  floping  on  each  fide,  lea¬ 
ving  a  watte  to  carry  off  the  over-abundance  of  water 
in  times  of  floods  or  rains  ;  and  as  to  the  depth  of  the 
pond,  the  deepetl  part  need  not  exceed  fix  fee**,  riling 
gradually  in  fhoals  towards  the  fides,  for  the  fifh  to  fun 
themfclves,  and  lay  their  fpawn.  Gravelly  and  Tandy 
bottoms,  efpecially  the  latter,  are  beft  for  breeding  ; 
and  a  fat  foil  with  a  white  fat  water,  as  the  wafhings 
of  hills,  commons,  ttreets,  finks,  &c.  is  beft  for  fat¬ 
tening  all  forts  of  fifh.  For  ftoring  a  pond,  carp  is  to 
be  preferred  for  its  goodnefs,  quick  growth,  and  great 
iricreafe,  as  breeding  five  or  fix  times  a-year,  A  pond 
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up  of  an  acre,  if  it  be  a  feeding  and  not  breeding  one, 
rer-  will  every  year  feed  200  carps  of  three  years  old,  300 
of  two  years  old,  and  400  of  a  year  old.  Carps  de- 
hght  in  ponds  that  have  marie  or  clay  bottoms,  with 
plenty  of  weeds  and  grafs,  whereon  they  feed  in  the 
hot  months. 

Ponds  fhould  be  drained  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  the  fifh  forted.  In  breeding  ones,  the  fmaller  ones 
are  to  be  taken  out,  to  (lore  other  ponds  with  ;  lea- 
vmg  a  good  flock  of  females,  at  leatt  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  as  they  never  breed  before  that  age.  In 
feeding  ponds,  it  is  beft  to  keep  them  pretty  near  of  a 
fize.  See  Breeding  of  Fi/h. 

FISHE.R  (John),  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  was  born 
at  Beverly  in  Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  1459,  and  educa¬ 
ted  in  the  collegiate  church  of  that  place.  In  1484, 
he  removed  to  Michael -houfe  in  Cambridge,  of  which 
college  he  was.  ele&ed  matter  in  the  year  1495.  Ha- 

VI  n  a  3nnlip/i  himCoif  fn  tK,.  /I..  J J*  *  *,  i 
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ving  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  divinity,  he  took 
orders ;  and,  becoming  eminent  as  a  divine,  attrafted 
the  notice  of  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  mother 
of  Henry  VII.  who  made  him  her  chaplain  and  con- 
feffor.  In  1501,  he  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  di¬ 
vinity,  and  the  fame  year  was  ele&ed  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  appointed 
Lady  Margaret’s  firft  divinity -profefTor;  and,  in  1504, 
confecrated  bifhop  of  Rochefler;  which  fmall  bifhopric 
he  would  never  refign,  though  he  was  offered  both  Ely 
and.  Lincoln.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  two  colleges  of  Chrifl-church  and  St 
John’s,  in  Cambridge,  was  entirely  owing  to  bifhop 
Fifher’s  perfuafion,  and  influence  with  the  countefs  of 
Richmond :  he  not  only  formed  the  defign,  but  fuper- 
intended  the  execution.  On  the  promulgation  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther’s  do&rine,  our  bifhop  was  the  firft  to  enter 
the  lifts  againft  him.  On  this  occafion  he  exerted  all 
his  influence,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  written 
the  famous  book  by  which  Henry  VIII,  obtained  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Hitherto  he  continued 
in  favour  with  the  king;  but  in  1527,  oppofing  his  di¬ 
vorce,  and  denying  his  fupremacy,  the  implacable 
Harry  determined,  and  finally  effected,  his  deftru&ion. 
Ih  i534»  the  parliament  found  him  guilty  of  mifpri- 
fion  oftreafon,  for  concealing  certain,  prophetic  fpeech- 
es  of  a  fanatical  impoftor,  called  the  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent ,  relative  to  the  king’s  death;  and  condemned  him, 
with  five  others,  in  lofs  of  goods,  and  imprifonment 
during  his  majefty’s  pleafure  ;  but  he  was  releafed  on 
paying  300  1.  for  the  king’s  ufe. 

.  King  Henry  being  now  married  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
his  obfequious  parliament  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
proper  for  the  occafion.  This  oath  the  bifhop  of  Ro- 
cheiler  fteadily  refufed  ;  alleging,  that  his  confcience 
could  not  be  convinced  that  the  king’s  firft  marriage 
was  againft  the  law  of  God.  For  refilling  this  oath  of 
fucceflion,  he  was  attainted  by  the  parliament  of  1534; 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  cruelly 
treated,  and  where  lie  would  probably  have  died  a  na¬ 
tural  death,  had  not  the  pope  created  him  a  cardinal. 
The  king,  now  pofitively  determined  on  his  deftruc- 
tion,  fent  Rich,  the  folicitor-general,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  confulting  the  bifhop  on  a  cafe  of  confcience, 
but  really  with  a  defign  to  draw  him  into  a  conven¬ 
tion  concerning  the  fupremacy.  The  honeft  old  bi¬ 
fhop  fpoke  his  mind  without  fufpicion  or  referve,  and  ; 
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Fifhery.  an  indi&ment  and  convi&ion  of  high-treafon  was  the 

v -  confequence.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  on  the 

2 2d  of  June  1 535,  in  the  77th  year  ofhis  age.  Thus 
died  this  good  old  prelate  ;  who,  notwithftanding  his 
Inflexible  enmity  to  the  reformation,  was  undoubtedly 
a  learned,  pious,  and  honeft  man.  He  wrote  feveral 
treatifes  againft  Luther,  and  other  works,  which  were 
printed  at  Wurtzburgh,  in  1597,  in  one  volume  folio. 

FISHERY,  a  place  where  great  numbers  of  fifh 
are  caught. 

The  principal  fifheries  for  falmon,  herring,  mackrel, 
pilchards,  &c.  are  along  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Ireland  ;  for  cod,  on  the  banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land  ;  for  whales,  about  Greenland  ;  and  for  pearls,  in 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

Free  Fishert,  in  law,  or  an  exclufive  right  of  fifh- 
ing  in  a  public  river,  is  a  royal  franchife  ;  and  is  con- 
fidered  as  fuch  in  all  countries  where  the  feodal  po¬ 
lity  has  prevailed :  though  the  making  fuch  grants,  and 
by  that  means  appropriating,  what  it  feems  unnatural  to 
reftrain,  the  ufe  of  running  water,  was  prohibited  for 
the  future  by  king  John’s  Great  Charter  ;  and  the  ri¬ 
vers  that  were  fenced  in  his  time  were  directed  to  be 
laid  open,  as  well  as  the  forefts  to  be  disforefted.  This 
opening  was  extended  by  the  fecond  and  third  charters 
of  Henry  III.  to  tliofe  alfo  that  were  fenced  under  Ri¬ 
chard  I.;  fo  that  a  franchife  of  free  fifhery  ought  now 
7?;  1/?  r  t0  he  as  old  at  leaft  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  This 
went.  differs  from  a  federal  of  pifcary,  becaufe  he  that  has  a 

feveral  fifhery*  muft  alfo  be  the  owner  of  the  foil,  which 
in  a  free-fifhery  is  not  requifite.  It  differs  alfo  from 
a  common  fifhery,  in  that  the  free  fifhery  is  an  exclu¬ 
five  right,  the  common  fifhery  is  not  fo:  and  therefore, 
in  a  free  fifhery,  a  man  has  a  property  in  the  fifh  before 
they  are  caught ;  in  a  common  pifcary,  not  till  after¬ 
wards.  Some  indeed  have  confidered  a  free  fifhery  not 
as  a  royal  franchife  ;  but  merely  as  a  private  grant  of  a 
liberty  to  fifh  in  the  feveral  fifhery  of  the  granter.  But 
the  confidering  fuch  right  as  originally  a  flower  of  the 
prerogative,  till  reftrained  by  Magna  Charta,  and  de¬ 
rived  by  royal  grant  (previous  to  the  reign  of  Ri¬ 
chard  I.)  to  fuch  as  now  claim  it  by  prefcription,  may 
remove  fome  difficulties  in  refpedt  to  this  matter  with 
which  our  law-books  are  embarraffed. 

Fishery,  denotes  alfo  the  commerce  of  fifh,  more 
particularly  the  catching  them  for  fale. 

Were  we  to  enter  into  a  very  minute  and  particular 
confideration  of  fifheries,  as  at  prefent  eftablifhed  in 
this  kingdom,  this  article  would  fv/ell  beyond  its  pro¬ 
per  bounds  ;  becaufe,  to  do  juftice  to  a  fubjedt  of  fuch 
concernment  to  the  Britifh  nation,  requires  a  very  am¬ 
ple  and  diftindl  difcuffion.  We  fhall,  however,  ob- 
ferve,  that  fince  the  Divine  Providence  hath  fo  emi¬ 
nently  ftored  the  coafts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  the  moft  valuable  fifh  ;  ^nd  fince  fifheries,  if  fuc- 
cefsful,  become  permanent  nurferies  for  breeding  ex¬ 
pert  feamen  ;  it  is  not  only  a  duty  vve  owe  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  not  to  defpife  the  wonderful  plenty  he 
hath  afforded  us,  by  negle&ing  to  extend  this  branch 
of  commerce  to  the  utmoft ;  but  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  our  country,  for  its  natural  fecurity,  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  ftrength  of  our  royal  navy.  No  nation 
can  have  a  navy  where  there  is  not  a  fund  of  bufinefs 
to  breed  and  employ  feamen  without  any  expence  to 
the  public  $  and  no  trade  is  fo  well  calculated  for 
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The  fituatlon  of  the  Britifh  coafts  is  the  moft  advan¬ 
tageous  in  the  world  for  catching  fifh  :  the  ScottiiU 
iflands,  particularly  thofe  to  the  north  and  weft,  lie 
moft  commodious  for  carrying  on  the  fifhing  trade  to 
perfe&ion  ;  for  no  country  in  Europe  can  pretend  to 
come  up  to  Scotland  in  the  abundance  of  the  fioeft 
fifh,  with  which  its  various  creeks,  bays,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  coafts  are  replenifhed.  Of  thefe  advantages,  the 
Scots  feem  indeed  to  have  been  abundantly  fenfible  ; 
and  their  traffic  in  herrings,  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the 
fifheries,  is  noticed  in  hiftory  fo  early  as  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury*.  The  frequent  laws  which  were  enabled  in  the  *  See  art, 4, 
reigns  of  James  III.  IV.  and  V.  difeover  a  fteady  de-"/™* 
termined  zeal  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  fubjedts, 
and  the  full  reftoration  of  the  fifheries,  which  the 
Dutch  had  latterly  found  means  to  engrofs,  and  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  thofe  patriots  whom  modern 
times  affeef  to  call  barbarians. 

The  expedition  of  James  V.  to  the  Hebrides  and 
weftern  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  his  affiduity  in 
exploring  and  founding  the  harbours,  difeovered  a  fix¬ 
ed  refolution  in  that  adfive  prince,  to  civilize  the  in¬ 
habitants,  to  promote  the  valuable  fifheries  at  their 
doors,  and  to  introduce  general  induftry.  His  death*. 
at  an  early  period,  and  the  fubfequent  religious  and 
civil  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  fruftrated  thofe 
wife  defigns,  and  the  .weftern  fifheries  remained  in  their 
original  ftate  of  negledt.  At  length,  1602,  James  VI. 
refumed  the  national  purpofes  which  had  been  thus 
chalked  out  by  his  grandfather.  “  Three  towns, 

(fays  Dr  Robertfon)  which  might  ferve  as  a  retreat 
for  the  induftrious,  and  a  nurfery  for  arts  and  com¬ 
merce,  were  appointed  to  be  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  Highlands  ,*  one  in  Cantire,  another  in  Lochaber, 
and  a  third  in  the  ifle  of  Lewis;  and  in  order  to  draw  the 
inhabitants  thither,  all  the  privileges  of  the  royal  bo¬ 
roughs  were  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  Finding  it, 
however,  to  be  no  eafy  matter  to  infpire  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  countries  with  the  love  of  induftry,  a 
refolution  was  taken  to  plant  among  them  colonies  of 
people  from  the  more  induftrious  countries.  The  firft- 
experiment  was  made  in  the  ifle  of  Lewis  ;  and  as  it 
was  advantageoufly  fituated  for  the  fifhing  trade  (a 
fource  from  which  Scotland  ought  naturally  to  derive 
great  wealth),  the  colony  trapfported  thither  was  drawn 
out  of  Fife,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  well  fkilled 
in  that  branch  of  commerce.  But  before  they  had 
remained  there  long  enough  to  manifeft  the  good  ef- 
fe<fts  of  this  inftitution,  the  iflanders,  enraged  at  fee¬ 
ing  their  country  occupied  by  thofe  intruders,  took 
arms,  and  furprifing  them  in  the  night-time,  murdered 
fome  of  them,  and  compelled  the  reft  to  abandon  the 
fettlement.  The  king’s  attention  being  foon  turned 
to  other  objects,  particularly  to  his  fucceffion  to  the 
Englifh  crown,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  falutary  pro- 

led.” 

The  Scottifh  fifheries  were,  however,  refumed  by 
Charles  I.  who  “  ordained  an  affociation  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  for  ’a  general  fifhing  within  the  haill  feas 
and  coafts  of  his  majefty’s  faid  kingdoms  ;  and  for 
the  government  of  the  faid  affociation,  ordained,  that 
there  fhould  be  a  Handing  committee  chofen  and  no¬ 
minated  by  his  majefty,  and  his  fucceffors  from  time 

to 
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to  time,”  See.  8cc.  Several  perfons  of  diffinftion  em¬ 
barked  in  the  defign,  which  the  king  honoured  with 
his  patronage,  and  encouraged  by  his  bounty.  He 
alfo  ordered  lent  to  be  more  driftly  obferved  ;  pro¬ 
hibited  the  importation  of  fifh  taken  by  foreigners  ; 
and  agreed  to  purchafe  from  the  company  his  naval 
{lores  and  the  fifh  for  his  fleets.  Thus  the  fcheme  of 
eflablifhing  a  fifhery  in  the  Hebrides  began  to  affume 
a  favourable  afpeft  ;  but  all  the  hopes  of  the  adventu¬ 
rers  were  fruflrated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  very  tragical  death  of  their  benefaftor. 

In  1661,  Charles  II.  duke  of  York,  lord  Clarendon, 
and  other  perfons  of  rank  or  fortune,  refumed  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  fifheries  with  greater  vigour  than  any  of 
their  predeceffors.  For  tliispurpofe  the  mod  falutary 
laws  were  enafted  by  the  parliaments  of  England  and 
Scotland  ;  in  virtue  of  which,  all  materials  ufed  in,  or 
depending  upon,  the  fifheries,  were  exempted  from  all 
duties,  excifes,  or  impofls  whatever.  In  England,  the 
company  were  authorifed  to  fet  up  a  lottery,  and  to 
have  a  voluntary  collection  in  allparifh  churches;  houfes 
of  entertainment,  as  taverns,  inns,  ale- houfes,  were 
to  take  one  or  more  barrels  of  herrings,  at  the  dated 
price  of  30  s.  per  barrel ;  alfo  2  s.  6  d.  per  barrel  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  dock  of  this  company  on  all  imported  fifh 
taken  by  foreigners.  Some  Dutch  families  were  alfo  in¬ 
vited,  or  permitted,  to  fettle  at  Stornaway :  the  herrings 
cured  by  the  royal  Englifh  company  gave  general  fa- 
tisfaftion,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  brought  a  high 
price  for  thofe  days.  Every  circum dance  attending  this 
new  edablifhment  feemed  to  be  the  refult  of  a  judici¬ 
ous  ;?lan  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  bufinefs,  when 
the  necefiities  of  the  king  obliged  him  to  withdraw 
his  fubfeription  or  bounty  ;  which  gave  fuch  umbrage 
to  the  parties  concerned,  that  they  foon  after  diffolved. 

.In  1677,  a  new  royal  company  was  edablifhed  in 
England,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  York, 
the  earl  of  Derby,  &c.  Befides  all  the  privileges  which 
former  companies  had  enjoyed,  the  king  granted  this 
new  company  a  perpetuity,  with  power  to  purchafe 
lands  ;  and  alfo  L.  20  to  be  paid  them  annually,  out 
of  the  cudoms  of  the  port  of  London,  for  every  dog¬ 
ger  or  bufs  they  fhould  build  and  fend  out  for  feven 
years  to  come.  A  dock  of  L.  10,980  was  immediate¬ 
ly  advanced,  and  afterwards  L.  1600  more.  This 
{mail  capital  was  foon  exliauded  in  purchafing  and  fit- 
ing  out  buffes,  with  other  incidental  expences.  The 
company  made,  however,  a  fuccefsful  beginning  ;  and 
one  of  their  buffes  or  doggers  a  dually  took  and 
brought  home  32,000  cod-fifh  ;  other  veffels  had  alfo 
a  favourable  fifhery.  Such  favourable  beginnings  might 
have  excited  frefh  fubferiptions,  when  an  unforefeen 
event  ruined  the  whole  defign  beyond  the  poffibility 
of  recovery.  Mod  of  the  buffes  had  been  built  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  manned  with  Dutchmen  ;  on  which  pretence 
the  French,  who  were  then  at  war  with  Holland,  feized 
fix  out  of  feven  veffels,  with  their  cargoes  and  fifhing- 
tackle  ;  and  the  company  being  now  in  debt,  fold,  in 
1680,  the  lemaining  flores,  & c.  A  number  ©f  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  merchants  railed  a  new  fubfeription  of 
L.  60,000,  under  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
former  charter.  This  attempt  alfo  came  to  nothing, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  troubles  of 
the  fubfequent  reign. 

Soon  after  the  revolution  this  bufinefs  was  again  re¬ 


fumed,  and  upon  a  more  extenfive  fcale;  the  propofed 
capital  being  300,0001.  of  which  1 00,000 1.  was  to 
have  been  raifed  by  the  furviving  patentees  or  their 
fucceffors,  and  200,000  1.  by  new  fubferibers.  Copies 
of  the  letters  patent,  the  conditution  of  the  company, 
and  terms  of  fubfeription,  were  lodged  at  fundry  pla¬ 
ces  in  London  and  Wedminder,  for  the  perufal  of  the 
public,  while  the  fubfeription  was  filling.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  king  William’s  partiality  to  the  Dutch 
fifheries,  the  fucceeding  war,  or  both  of  thefe  circum- 
flances,  frudrated  this  new  attempt  ;  of  which  we  have 
no  further  account  in  the  annals  of  that  reign  or  fince. 

The  Scottifh  parliament  had  alfo,  during  the  three 
lad  reigns,  palled  fundry  afts  for  erecting  companies 
and  promoting  the  fifheries  ;  but  the  intedine  commo¬ 
tions  of  that  country,  and  the  great  exertions  which 
,  were  made  for  the  Darien  edablifhment,  enfeebled  all 
other  attempts,  whether  colleftively  or  by  individuals, 
within  that  kingdom. 

In  1749,  his  late  majedy  having,  at  the  opening 
of  the  parliament,  warmly  recommended  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  fifheries,  the  houfe  of  commons  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  date  of  the  herring 
and  white  fifheries,  and  to  confider  of  the  mod  pro¬ 
bable  means  of  extending  the  fame.  All  ranks  of 
men  were  elevated  with  an  idea  of  the  boundlefs  riches 
that  would  flow  into  the  kindom  from  this  fource.  A 
fubfeription  of  500,0001.  was  immediately  filled  in  the 
city,  by  a  body  of  men  who  were  incorporated  for  2  r 
years  by  the  name  of  The  Society  of  the  Free  Britifh 
Fifhery.  Every  encouragement  was  held  out  by  go¬ 
vernment,  both  to  the  fociety  and  to  individuals,  who 
might  embark  in  this  national  bufinefs.  A  bounty  of 
36  s.  per  ton  was  to  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  cudoms, 
for  14  years,  to  the  owners  of  all  decked  veffels  or 
buffes,  from  20  to  80  tons  burden,  which  fhould  be 
built  after  the  commencement  of  the  aft,  for  the  ufe 
of,  and  fitted  out  and  employed  in,  the  faid  fifheries, 
whether  by  the  fociety  or  any  other  perfons.  At  the 
fame  time  numerous  pamphlets  and  newfpaper-effays 
came  forth  ;  all  pretending  to  elucidate  the  fubjeft, 
and  to  convince  the  public  with  what  facility  the  her¬ 
ring  fifheries  might  be  transferred  from  Dutch  to  Bri- 
tifh  hands.  This  proved,  however,  a  more  arduous 
talk  than  had  been  forefeen  by  fuperficial  fpeculators. 
The  Dutch  were  frugal  in  their  expenditures  and  li¬ 
ving;  perfeft  makers  of  the  arts  of  fifhing  and  curing, 
which  they  had  carried  to  the  greated  height  and  per¬ 
fection.  They  were  in  full  poffeflion  of  the  European 
markets ;  and  their  fifh,  whether  deferving  or  other- 
wife,  had  the  reputation  of  fuperior  qualities  to  all 
others  taken  in  our  feas.  With  fuch  advantages,  the 
Dutch  not  only  maintained  their  ground  againfl  this 
formidable  company,  but  had  alfo  the  pleafure  of  fee¬ 
ing  the  capital  gradually  finking,  without  having  pro¬ 
cured  an  adequate  return  to  the  adventurers;  notwith- 
danding  various  aids  and  efforts  of  government  from 
time  to  time  in  their  favour,  particularly  in  1 757,  when 
an  advance  of  20  s .per  ton  was  added  to  the  bounty. 

In  1786  the  public  attention  was  again  called  to  the 
date  of  the  Britifh  fifheries,  by  the  fuggeftions  of  Mr 
Dempder  inthe  houfe  of  commons,  and  by  different  pub¬ 
lications  that  appeared  upon  the  fubjeft:  in  confequence 
of  which,  the  minifler  differed  a  committee  to  be  named, 
to  inquire  into  this  great  fource  of  national  wealth.  To 

that 
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,  Fifhery.  that  committee  it  appeared,  that  the  bed  way  of  impro- 
'  ving  the  fifheries  was  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  living 
neared  to  the  feat  of  them  to  become  fifhers :  And  it  be¬ 
ing  found  that  the  north-wedern  coad  of  the  kingdom, 
though  abounding  with  fifh  and  with  fine  harbours, 
was  utterly  deditute  of  towns,  an  a&  was  pafled  for 
incorporating  certain  perfons  therein  named,  by  the 
dyle  of  “  The  Britifh  Society  for  extending  of  the  fifhe- 
ries  and  improving  the  fea-coafls  of  this  kingdom 
and  to  enable  them  to  fubfcribe  a  joint  dock,  and  there- 
with  to  purchafe  lands,  and  build  thereon  free  towns, 
villages,  and  fifhing  dations  in  the  Highlands  and 
iflands  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland, 
and  for  other  purpofes.  The  Ifle  of  Mull,  Loch-  Broom’ 
the  Ifle  of  Sky  and  of  Cannay,  have  already  been  pitch¬ 
ed  upon  as  proper  fituations  for  fome  of  thefe  towns. 
The  progrefs  of  fuch  an  undertaking  from  its  nature 
mud  be  flow,  but  dill  flower  when  carried  on  with  a 
limited  capital  arifing  from  the  fubfcriptions  of  a  few 
public-fpirited  individuals.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed  but  that  it  will  ultimately  tend  to  the  increafe  of 
our  fifheries,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  Highland 
part  of  this  kingdom.  Its  tendency  is  alfo  to  leflen 
the  emigration  of  a  brave  and  indudrions  race  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  too  many  of  whom  have  already  removed  with 
their  families  to  America. 

I.  Anchovy- Fishery.  The  anchovy  is  caught  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  on  the  coads  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  Provence,  &c.  at  which  feafon  it  condantly  re¬ 
pairs  up  the  dr  aits  of  Gibraltar,  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Collins  fays  they  are  alfo  found  in  plenty  on  the  wed- 
ern  coafts  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  fifhing  for  them  is  chiefly  in  the  night-time; 
when  a  light  being  put  on  the  dern  of  their  little  fifh- 
ing-vcffels,  the  anchovies  flock  round,  and  are  caught 
in  the  nets.  But  then  it  is  afferted  to  have  been  found 
by  experience,  that  anchovies  taken  thus  by  fire,  are 
neither  fo  good,  fo  firm,  nor  fo  proper  for  keeping,  as 
thofe  which  are  taken  without  fire. 

When  the  fifhery  is  over,  they  cut  off  the  heads, 
take  out  their  gall  and  guts,  and  then  lay  them  in  bar¬ 
rels,  and  fait  them.  The  common  way  of  eating  an¬ 
chovies  is  with  oil,  vinegar,  &c.  in  order  to  which  they 
are  fiid  boned,  and  the  tails,  fins,  &c.  flipped  off.-- 
Being  put  on  the  fire,  they  diffolve  almod  in  any  li¬ 
quor.  Or  they  are  made  into  fauce  by  minching  them 
with  pepper,  Sc c.  Some  alfo  pickle  anchovies  in  fmall 
delft  or  earthen  pots,  made  on  purpofe,  of  two  or 
three  pound  weight,  more  or  lefs,  which  they  cover 
with  plader  to  keep  them  the  better.  Anchovies 
fhould  be  chofen  fmall,  frefh  pickled,  white  on  the  out- 
fide  and  red  within.  They  mud  have  a  round  back  ; 
for  thofe  which  are  flat  or  large  are  often  nothing 
but  fardines.  Befide  thefe  qualities,  the  pickle,  on 
opening  the  pots  or  barrels,  mud  be  of  a  good  tade, 
and  not  have  lod  its  flavour. 

2.  Cod  Fishery .  There  are  two  kinds  of  cod-fifh  ; 
the  one  green  or  white  cod,  and  the  other  dried  or  cu- 

SczGaJus.  red  cod ;  though  it  is  all  the  fame  fifh  *,  differently  pre¬ 
pared  ;  the  former  being  fometimes  faded  and  barrel¬ 
led,  then  taken  out  for  ufe  ;  and  the  latter,  having  Iain 
fome  competent  time  in  fait,  dried  in  the  fun  or  fmoke. 
We  fhall  therefore  fpeak  of  each  of  thefe  apart :  and 
firflofthe 

Green .  The  chief  fifheries  for  green  cod  are  in 
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the  bay  of  Canada,  on-  the  great  bank  of  Newfound-  Fifhery. 
land,  and  on.  the  ifle  of  St  Peter,  and  the  ifle  of 
Sable  ;  to  which  places  veffels  refort  from  divers  parts 
both  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  from 
100  to  150  tons  burden,  and  will  catch  between  30,000 
and  40,000  cod  each.  The  mofl  effential  part  of  the 
fifhery  is,  to  have  a  mafter  who  knows  how  to  cut  up 
the  cod,  one  who  is  flcilled  to  take  off  the  head  pro¬ 
perly,  and  above  all  a  good  falter,  on  which  the  pre- 
ferving  of  them-,  and  confequently  the  fuccefs  of  the 
voyage,  depends.  The  belt  feafon  is  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  February  to  the  end  of  April ;  the  fifh,  which 
in  the  winter  retire  to  the  deepeft  water,  coming  then 
on  the  banks,  and  fattening  extremely.  What  is 
caught  from  March  to  June  keeps  well ;  but  thofe  ta¬ 
ken  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  when  it  is  warm 
•  on  the  banks,  are  apt  to  fpoil  foon.  Every  fifher  takes 
but  one'  at  a  time  ;  the  mofl:  expert  will  take  from  3 50 
to  400  in  a  day  ;  but  that  is  the  mofl,  the  weight  of 
the  fifh  and  the  great  coldnefs  on  the  bank  fatiguing* 
very  much.  As  loon  as  the  cod  are  caught,  the  head 
is  taken  off ;  they  are  opened,  gutted,  and  falted  ;  and 
the  falter  flows  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  head 
to  tail,  in  beds  a  fathom  or  two  fquare  ;  laying  layers 
of  fait  and  fifh  alternately, but  never  mixing  fifh  caught 
on  different  days.  .  When  they  have  lain  thus  three 
or  four  days  to  drain  off  the  water,  they  are  replaced 
in  another  part  of  the  fhip,  and  falted  again  ;  where 
they  remain  till  the  veffel  is  loaded.  Sometimes  they 
are  cut  in  thick  pieces,  and  put  in  barrels  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  carriage. 

Dry.  The  principal  fifhery  for  this  article  is, 
from  Cape  Rofe  to.  the  Bay  des  Exports,  along  the 
coafl  of  Placentia,  in  which  compafs  there  are  divers 
commodious  ports  for  the  fifh  to  be  dried  in.  Thefe, 
though  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  frefh  cod,  are 
much  fmaller,  and  therefore  fitter  to  keep,  as  the  fait 
penetrates  more  eafily  into  them.  The  fifhery  of  both 
is  much  alike  ;  only  this  latter  is  mofl  expenfive,  as  it 
takes  up  more  time,  and  employs  more  hands,  and  yet 
fcarce  half.fo  much  fait  is  fpent  in  this  as  in  the  other. 

The  bait  is  herrings,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
taken  on  the  coft  of  Placentia.  Wfien  feveral  veffels 
meet  and  intend  to  fifh  in  the  fame  port,  he  whofe  fhal- 
lop  firfl  touches  ground,  becomes  intitled  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  and  privileges  of  admiral :  he  has  the  choice  of  his 
fixation,  and  the  refufal  of  all  the  wood  on  the  coafl  at 
his  arrival.  As  faft  as  the  mailers  arrive,  they  unrig 
all  their  veffels,  leaving  nothing  but  the  flirouds  to  fu- 
uain  the  mafls ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  mates  pro¬ 
vide  a  tent  on  fhore,  covered  with  branches  of  trees, 
and  fails  over  them,  with  a  fcaffold  of  great  trunks  of 
pines,  12,  15,  16,  and  often  20  feet  high,  commonly 
from  40  to  60  feet  long,  and  about  one-third  as  much 
in  breadth.  While  the  fcaffold  is  preparing,  the  crew 
are  a-fifhing  ;  and  as  fall  as  they  catch,  they  bring  their ' 
lfh  a  fhore,  and  open  and  fait  them  upon  moveable 
benches ;  but  the  main  faking  is  performed  on  the 
fcaffold.  When  the  fifh  have  taken  fait,  they  wafh  and 
hang  them  to  drain  on  rails ;  when  drained,  they  arc  * 
laid  on  kinds  of  flages,  which  are  fmall  pieces  of  wood 
laid  acrofs,  and  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  havino* 
the  leaves  flripped  off  for  the  paffage  of  the  air.  On 
thefe  flages,  they  are  difpofed,  a  fifh  thick,  head  againfl* 
tail,  with  the  back  uppermoft,  and  are  turned  carefully 

four 
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Fifr.ery.  four  times  every  24  hours.  When  they  begin  to  dry, 
“  v  they  are  laid  in  heaps  10  or  12  thick,  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  their  warmth  ;  and  every  day  the  heaps  are  en¬ 
larged,  till  they  become  double  their  firft  bulk  ;  then 
two  heaps  are  joined  together,  which  they  turn  every 
day  as  before  :  laftly,  they  are  falted  again,  beginning 


with  thofe  hi  ft  flitch  ;  3. rid  being  laid  in  huge  piles, 
they  remain  in  that  fituation  till  they  are  carried  on 
board  the  hiips  where  they  are  laid  on  the  branches 
of  trees  difpofed  for  that  purpofe,  upon  th h  ballaft,  and 
round  the  fhip,  with  mats  to  prevent  their  contraXing 
any  moifture. 

I  here  are  four  kinds  of  commodities  drawn  from  cod, 
viz.  the  zounds,  the  tongues,  the  roes,  and  the  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  liver.  The  firft  is  falted  at  the  fifhery, 
together  with  the  fifh,  and  put  in  barrels  from  600  to 
700  pound.  The  tongues  are  done  in  like  manner,  and 
brought  in  barrels  from  400  to  500  pounds.  The  roes 
are  alfo  falted  in  barrels,  and  ferve  to  call  into  the  fea 
to  draw  fifh  together,  and  particularly  pilchards.  The 
oil  comes  in  barrels,  from  400  to  520  pounds,  and  is 
ufed  in  dre fling  leather.  In  Scotland,  they  catch  a 
fmall  kind  of  codon  the  coafts  of  Buchan,  and  all  along 
the  Murray  frith  on  both  lides ;  as  alfo  in  the  frith  of 
Forth,  Clyde,  &c.  which  is  much  efteemed.  They 
fait  and  dry  them  in  the  fun  upon  rocks,  and  fometimes 
in  the  chimney. 

3.  Coral- Fishery.  See  Coral. 

4 .  Herring- Fishery.  Our  great  ftations  for  this  fifhery 
are  off  the  Shetland  and  Weftern  Ifles,  and  off  the  coaft 

*  See  the  of  Norfolk,  in  which  the  Dutch  alfo  fhare  *.  There 
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In  1603,  remarks  the  Dutch  fold  to  different 
nations,  as  many  herringsas  amounted  to  L.  1,759,000 
Sterling.  In  the  year  1615,  they  at  once  fent  out 
2000  bufles,  and  employed  in  them  37,000  fifher- 
men.  In  the  year  i6i8,they  fent  out  3000  fhips,  with 
50,000  men  to  take  the  herrings,  and  9000  more  fhips 


Fifhery. 


article  Civ- 
pea. 


+  mp.  of 
Commerce. 


''  are  two  feafons  for  fifhing  herring  :  the  firft  from  June 
to  the  end  of  Auguft  ;  and  the  fccond  in  Autumn,  when 
the  fogs  become  very  favourable  for  this  kind  of  fifh¬ 
ing.  The  Dutch  begin  their  herring-fiihing  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  employ  a  vaft  number  of  veflels 
therein;  called  bujfes,  being  between  45  and  60  tons  bur¬ 
den  each,  and  carrying  three  or  four  fmall  cannon. 
They  never  ftir  out  of  port  without  a  convoy,  unlefs 
there  be  enough  together  to  make  about  18  or  20  can¬ 
non  among  them,  in  which  cafe  they  arc  allowed  to  go 
in  company.  Before  they  go  out,  they. make  a  verbal 
agreement,  which  has  the  fame  force  as  if  it  were  in 
writing.  The  regulations  of  the  admiralty  of  Holland 
are  partly  followed  by  the  French  and  other  nations, 
and  partly  improved  and  augmented  with  new  ones  ; 
as,  that  no  fifher  fhall  caft  his  net  within  100  fathoms 
of  another  boat:  that  while  the  nets  arc  caft,  a  light 
fhall  be  kept  on  the  hind-part  of  the  veftel :  that  when 
a  boat  is  by  any  accident  obliged  to  leave  off  fifhing, 
the  light  fhall  be  caft  into  the  fea :  that  when  the  greater 
part  of  a  fleet  leaves  off  fifhing,  and  calls  anchor,  the 
reft  fhall  do  the  fame,  See. 

Mr  Anderfon  f  gives  to  the  Scots  a  knowledge  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  herring-fifhery.  He  fays  that  the 
Netherlanders  reforted  to  thefe  coafts  as  early  as  A.D. 
836,  to  purchafe  falted  fifh  of  the  natives ;  but,  impo- 
fing  on  the  ftrangers,  they  learned  the  art,  and  took  up 
the  trade,  in  after-times  of  fuch  immenfe  emolument 
to  the  Dutch. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  obfervations  on  that  head,  ex* 
trailed  from  the  fame  author,  arc  extremely  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious,  and  excite  refleXions  on 
the  vaft  ftrength  refulting  from  the  wiidom  of  well  ap¬ 
plied  induftry- 
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to  tranfport  and  fell  the  fifh  ;  which  by  fea  and  land' 
employed  150,000  men,  befides  thofe  firft  mentioned. 

All  this  wealth  was  gotten  on  our  coafts  ;  while  our 
attention  was  taken  up  in  a  diftant  whale-fifhery. 

The  Scottifh  monarchs  for  a  long  time  feemed  to  di- 
reX  all  their  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  thefalmon 
fifhery ;  probably  becaufe  their  fubjeXs  were  fuch  no- 
vmes  in  fea- affairs.  At  length  James  III.  endeavoured 
to  Ihmulate  his  great  men  to  thefe  patriotic  underta¬ 
kings;  for  by  an  aX  of  his  third  parliament,  he  com¬ 
pelled  “  certain  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  bur¬ 
rows,  to  make  fhips,  buffes,  and  boats,  with  nets,  and 
other  pertinents,  for  fifhing.  That  the  fame  fhould  be 
made  in  each  burgh  ;  in  number  according  to  the  fub- 
itance  of  each  burgh,  and  the  leaft  of  them  to  be 
of  t^en.ty  t.008  :  and  that  all  idle  men  be  compelled  by 
the  fhenffs  in  the  country  to  go  on  board  the  fame.” 

Numerous  indeed  have  been  the  attempts  made  at 
different  periods  to  fecure  this  treafure  to  ourfelves,  but 
withoutfuccefs.  In  the  late  reign,  a  very  flrong  effort  was 
made,  and  bounties  allowed  for  the  encouragement  of 
Bntifh  adventurers:  the  firft  was  of  30  s .per  ton  to  every 
bufs  of  70  tons  and  upwards.  This  bounty  was  after¬ 
wards  raifed  to  50  s.  per  ton,  to  be  paid  to  fuch  adven¬ 
turers  as  were  intitled  to  it  by  claiming  it  at  the  places 
ot  rendezvous.  The  buffes  are  from  20  to  90  tons  bur¬ 
den,  but  the  beft  fize  is  80.  A  veftel  of  80  tons  ouo-ht 
to  take  ten  lafts,  or  120  barrels  of  herrings,  to  clear 
expences,  the  price  of  the  fifh  to  be  admitted  to  be  a 
guinea  a  barrel  A  fhip  of  this  fize  ought  to  have  18 
men,  and  three  boats  :  one  of  20  tons  fhould  have  fix 
men  s  and  every  five  tons  above,  require  an  additional 
hand.  To  every  ton  are  280  yards  of  nets;  fo  a  veftel 
of  80  tons  carries  20,000  fquare  yards:  each  net  is 
12  yards  long,  and  10  deep;  and  every  boat  takes  out 
from  20  to  30  nets,  and  puts  them  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a  long  train  ;  they  are  funk  at  each  end  of  the 
train  by  a  ftonc,  which  weighs  it  down  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  :  the  top  is  fupported  by  buoys,  made  of  fheeps- 
fkin,  with  a  hollow  flick*  at  the  mouth,  faff ened  tight  ; 
through  this  the  fkin  is  blown  up,  and  then  flopped* 
with  a  peg,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  air.  Some¬ 
times  thefe  buoys  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  nets;  at 
other  times  the  nets  are  fuffered  to  fink  deeper,  by  the 
lengthening  the  cords  faflened  to  them,  every  cord  be¬ 
ing  for  that  purpofe  10  or  12  fathoms  long.  But  the 
beft  fifheries  are  generally  in  more  fhallow  water. 

Of  the  Scots  fifhery  in  the  Weflern  Ifles,  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  is  given  by  Mr  Pennant*.  “ The  fifhing  is  •  y0Wet0 
always  perfomed  m  the  night,  unlefs  by  accident.  Th ethe  Hebrides. 
buffes  lemain  at  anchor,  and  fend  out. their  boats  a  little 
before  fun- fet  ;  which  continue  out,  in  winter  and  fum- 
mer,  till  day-light ;  often  taking  up  and  emptying,  their 
nets,  winch  they  do  iq  or  12  times  in  a  night,  in  cafe 
of  good  fucccfs.  During  winter  it  is  a  moil  dangerous 
and  fatiguing  employ,  by  reafon  of  the  greatnefs  and 
frequency  of  the  gales  in  thefe  feas,  and  in  fuch  gales 
are  the  moil  fuccefsful  captures:  but,  by  the  Providence 
of  heaven,. the  filhers  are  feldom  loft  ;  and,  what  is  won¬ 
derful,. 
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derful,  few  are  vifited  with  illnefs.  They  go  out  well 
prepared,  with  a  warm  great  coat,  boots,  and  fain 
aprons,  and  a  good  provilion  of  beef  and  fpirits.  The 
fame  good  fortune  attends  the  buffes,  which  in  the  tem- 
peftuous  feafon,  and  in  the  darkeft  nights,  are  conti¬ 
nually  fhifting,  in  thefe  narrow  feas,  from  harbour  to 
harbour.  Sometimes  80  barrels  of  herrings  are  taken 
in  a  night  by  the  boats  of  a  fingle  veffel.  It  once  hap¬ 
pened,  in  Loeh-Slappan,  in  Skie,  that  a  bufs  of  80 
tons  might  have  taken  200  barrels  in  one  night,  with 
10,000  fquare  yards  of  net ;  but  the  mailer  was  obliged 
to  defifl,  for  want  of  a  fuffieient  number  of  hands  to 
preferve  the  capture.  The  herrings  are  preferved  by 
falling,  after  the  entrails  are  taken  out.  This  laft  is 
an  operation  performed  by  the  country-people,  who  get 
three-halfpence  per  barrel  for  their  trouble  ;  and  fome- 
times,  even  in  the  winter,  can  gain  fifteen  pence  a-day. 
This  employs  both  women  and  children  ;  but  the  fall¬ 
ing  is  only  entrufted  to  the  crew  of  the  buffes.  The 
fifh  are  laid  on  their  backs  in  the  barrels,  and  layers  of 
fait  between  them.  The  entrails  are  not  loft,  for  they 
are  boiled  into  an  oil :  8000  fifh  will  yield  ten  gal¬ 
lons,  valued  at  one  (hilling  the  gallon.  A  veffel  of  80 
tons  takes  out  144  barrels  of  fait ;  a  drawback  of  2  s. 
8d.  is  allowed  for  each  barrel  ufed  by  the  foreign  or 
Irifh  exportation  of  the  fifh  ;  but  there  is  a  duty  of 
is.  per  barrel  for  the  home-confumption,  and  the  fame 
for  thofe  fent  to  Ireland.  The  barrels  are  made  of 
oak-ftaves,  chiefly  from  Virginia ;  the  hoops  from  feveral 
parts  of  our  own  ifland,  and  are  either  of  'oak,  birch, 
hazel,  or  willow:  the  laft  from  Holland,  liable  to  a  du¬ 
ty.  The  barrels  coll  about  3  s.  each,  they  hold  from 
500  to  800  fifh,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fifh;  and 
are  made  to  contain  32  gallons.  The  barrels  are  in- 
fpe&ed  by  proper  officers  :  a  cooper  examines  if  they 
are  (latutable  and  good ;  if  faulty,  he  deftroys  them, 
and  obliges  the  maker  to  (land  to  the  lofs. 

“  Loch-Broom  has  been  celebrated  for  three  or  four 
centuries  as  the  refort  of  herrings.  They  generally 
appear  here  in  July ;  thofe  that  turn  into  this  bay  are 
part  of  the  brigade  that  detaches  itfelf  from  the  we- 
ilern  column  of  that  great  army  whieh  annually  deferts 
the  vail:  depths  of  the  ar&ic  circle,  and  come,  heaven- 
dire&ed,  to  the  feats  of  population,  offered  as  a  cheap 
food  to  millions,  whomwafteful  luxury  or  iron -hearted 
avarice  hath  deprived,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the 
wonted  fupports  of  the  poor.  The  migration  of  thefe 
fifh  from  their  northern  retreat  is  regular ;  their  vilits 
to  the  Weftern  ifles  and  coafts,  certain;  but  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  one  particular  loch,  extremely  precari¬ 
ous.  All  have  their  turns :  that  which  fwarmed  with 
fifh  one  year,  is  totally  deferted  the  following;  yet 
the  next  loch  to  it  may  be  crowded  with  the  fhoals. 
Thefe  changes  of  place  give  often  full  employ  to 
the  buffes,  who  are  continually  fhifting  their  harbour 
in  quefl  of  news  refpedling  thefe  important  wanderers. 
They  commonly  appear  here  in  July;  the  latter  end 
of  Augufl  they  go  into  deep  water,  and  continue 
there  for  fome  time,  without  any  apparent  caufe ; 
in  November,  they  return  to  the  (hallows,  when  a  new 
fifhery  commences,  which  continues  till  January ;  at 
that  time  the  herrings  become  full  of  roe,  and  are  ufe- 
lefs  as  articles  of  commerce.  Some  doubt,  whether 
thofe  herrings  that  appear  in  November  are  not  part 
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of  a  new  migration  ;  for  they  are  as  fat,  and  make 
the  fame  appearance,  as  thofe  that  compofed  the  firfl. 
The  ligns  of  the  arrival  of  the  herrings  are  flocks  of 
gulls,  who  catch  up  the  fifh  while  they  faim  on  the 
furfaee  ;  and  of  gannets,  who  plunge  and  bring  them 
up  from  confiderable  depths.  Both  thefe  birds  are 
clofely  attended  to  by  the  fifhers.  Cod-fifh,  haddocks, 
and  dog- fifh,  follow  the  herrings  in  vafl  multitudes ; 
thefe  voracious  fifh  keep  on  the  outfides  of  the  co¬ 
lumns,  and  may  be  a  concurrent  reafon  of  driving  the 
fhoals  into  bays  and  creeks.  In  fummer,  they  come 
into  the  bays  generally  with  the  warmefl  weather, 
and  with  eafy  gales.  During  winter,  the  hard  gales 
from  north-weft  are  fuppofed  to  affift  in  forcing  them 
into  fhelter.  Eaft  winds  are  very  unfavourable  to  the 
fifhery.” 

Herrings  are  cured  either  white  or  pickled,  or  red. 

Of  the  frjl,  thofe  done  by  the  Dutch  are  the 
moft  efteemed,  being  diftinguifhed  into  four  forts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fizes  ;  and  the  beft  are  thofe  that  are 
fat,  flefhy,  firm,  and  white,  faked  the  fame  day  they 
are  taken,  with  good  fait,  and  well  barrelled.  The 
Britifh  cured  herrings  are  little  inferior,  if  not  equal, 
to  the  Dutch  ;  for  in  fpite  of  all  their  endeavours  to 
conceal  the  fecret,  their  method  of  curing,  lafting,  or 
calking  the  herrings,  has  been  difeovered,  and  is  a« 
follows.  After  they  have  hauled  in  their  nets,  which 
they  drag  in  the  ftern  of  their  veffels  backwards  and 
forwards  in  traverfing  the  coaft,  they  throw  them  upon 
the  (hip’s  deck,  which  is  cleared  of  every  thing  for 
that  purpofe  :  the  crew  is  feparated  into  fundry  divi- 
fions,  and  each  divifion  has  a  peculiar  tafa  ;  one  part 
opens  and  guts  the  herrings,  leaving  the  melts  and 
roes  ;  another  cures  and  falls  them,  by  lining  or  rub¬ 
bing  their  infide  with  fait  ;  the  next  packs  them,  and 
between  each  row  and  divifion  they  fprinkle  handfuls 
of  fait ;  laftly,  the  cooper  puts  the  finifhing  hand  to 
all,  by  heading  the  cafks  very  tight,  and  flowing  them 


in  the  hold. 

Red  herrings  muft  lie  24  hours  in  the  brine,  in 
as  much  as  they  are  to  take  all  their  fait  there  ;  and 
when  they  are  taken  out,  they  are  fpitted,  that  is, 
ftrung  by  the  head  on  little  wooden  fpits,  and  then 
hung  in  a  chimney  made  for  that  purpofe.  After 
which,  a  fire  of  brufh-wood,  which  yields  a  deal  of 
fmoke  but  no  flame,  being  made  under  them,  they 
-remain  there  till  Efficiently  fmoked  and  dried,  and  are 
afterwards  barrelled  up  for  keeping. 

5.  Lobjler*- Fishery.  Lobfters  are  taken  along  the  •  See  Can* 
Britifh  channel,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Noiway,  whence cer. 
they  are  brought  to  London  for  fale  ;  and  alfo  in  the 

frith  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  By  10  and  1 1  W.  III.  cap.  24.  no  lobfter  is  to 
be  taken  under  eight  inches  in  length,  from  the  peak 
of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  middle  fin  of  the  tail ; 
and  by  9  G.  II.  cap  33.  no  lobfters  are  to  be  taken 
on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  from  the  firfl  of  June  to  the 
firfl  of  September. 

6.  Mackrel\ -Fishery.  The  mackrel  is  a  lumner  fifh  f  See  Stm 
of  paffage,  found  in  large  fhoals,  in  divers  parts  of  the&r. 
ocean,  not  far  north  ;  but  efpecially  on  the  French 

and  Englifh  coafts.  The  fifhing  is  ufually  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  and  even  July,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  place.  They  enter  the  Engliffi  chan- 
6  nel 
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Tithery.  nel  in  April,  and  proceed  up  to  the  (traits  of  Dover 
im~ as  the  fummer  advances  ;  fo  that  by  June  they  are  on 
the  coafts  of  Cornwall,  Suflex,  Normandy,  Picardy, 
&c.  where  the  fi/hery  is  mod  confiderable.  They  are 
•an  excellent  food  frefli ;  and  not  to  be  defpifed,  when 
well  prepared,  pickled,  and  put  up  in  barrels  ;  a  me¬ 
thod  of  preferving  them  chiefly  ufed  in  Cornwall. 

The  iilh  is  taken  two  ways;  either  with  a  line  or 
•nets :  the  latter  is  the  more  confiderable,  and  is  ufually 
performed  in  the  night-time.  The  rules  obferved  in 
the  fifhing  for  mackrcl  are  much  the  fame  as  tliofe 
•already  mentioned  in  the  filhery  of  herrings. 

-  There  are  two  ways  of  pickling  them  :  the  firfl  is, 
by  opening  and  gutting  them,  and  filling  the  belly 
with  fait,  crammed  in  as  hard  as  poffible  with  a  (lick  ; 
which  done,  they  range  them  in  (trata  or  tows,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ve(Tei,  (trewing  fait  between  the  layers. 
In  the  fecond  way,  they  put  them  immediately  into 
tubs  full  of  brine,  made  of  fre(h  water  and  fait  ;  and 
leave  them  to  deep,  till  they  have  imbibed  fait  enough 
to  make  them  keep  j  after  which,  they  are  taken 
out,  and  barrelled  up,  taking  care  to  prefs  them  clofe 
down. 

Mackrcl  are  not  cured  or  exported  as  merchandize 
except  a  few  by  the  Yarmonth  and  Leodoff  merchants, 
but  are  generally  confumed  at  home  ;  efpecially  in 
the  city  of  i_.ondoii,  and  the  fea-ports  between  the 
Thames  and  Yarmouth,  ead,  and  the  Land’s  end  of 
Cornwall  weft. 

7.  OyJkrX  Fishery  This  fifhery  is  principally  carried 
on  at  Colchefter  in  Effex ;  Feverfham  and  Milton  in 
Kent;  the  Ille  of  Wight;  the  Swales  of  the  Medway  ; 
and  Tenby  on  the  coaft  of  Wciles.  From  Feverftiam, 

and  adjacent  parts,  the  Dutch  have  fometimes  loaded  a 
hundred  large  hoys  with  oyfters  in  a  year.  They  are 
alio  taken  in  great  quantities  near  Portfmouth,  and  in 
all  the  creeks  and  rivers  between  Southampton  and 
Chicliefter  :  many  of  which  are  carried  about  by  fea 
to  London  and  to  Colchefter,  to  be  fed  in  the  pits 
about  Wavenhoe  and  other  places. 

8.  Pearl- Fishery.  See  Pearl. 

9.  Pilchard  Fishery .  The  chief  pilchard  fi  flier  ies  are 
along  the  coafts  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  coaftof  Bretagne, 
and  along  the  coafts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  (hire.  That 
of  Dalmatia  is  very  plentiful:  that  on  the  coafts  of 
Braagne  employs  annually  about  300  fhips.  Of  the 
pilchard  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Dr  Borlafe  :  “  It  employs  a  great 
number  of  men  on  the  fea,  training  them  thereby  to 
naval  affairs  ;  employs  men,  women,  and  children,  at 
land,  in  faking,  prefting,  wafhing,  and  cleaning ;  in 
making  boats,  nets,  ropes,  calks,  and  all  the  trades 
depending  on  their  conftrudion  and  fale.  The  poor 
are  fed  with  the  offals  of  the  captures,  the  land  with 
the  refufe  of  the  fifli  and  fait ;  the  merchant  finds  the 
gains  of  commiffion  and  honefl  commerce,  the  fifher- 
man  the  gains  of  the  fifh.  Ships  are  often  freighted 
hither  with  fait,  and  into  foreign  countries  with  the 
fiili,  carrying  off  at  the  fame  time  part  of  our  tin.  The 
lifual  produce  of  the  great  number  of  hogfheads  ex¬ 
ported  each  year  for  ten  years  from  1  747  to  1  756  in- 
clufive,  from  the  four  ports  of  Fowy,  Falmouth,  Pen¬ 
zance,  and  St  Ives,  it  appears  that  Fowy  has  exported 
yearly  1 732  hogdreads  ;  Falmouth,  14,631  hogfheads 
*md  two  thirds:  Penzance  and  Mounts-Bay  12,140 
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hogfheads  and  one  third;  Stives,  1282  hogfheads  : 
in  all  amounting  to  29,795  hogfheads.  Every  hog- 
Ihead  for  ten  years  laft  paft,  together  with  the  bounty 
allowed  for  each  hogfhead  exported,  and  the  oil  made 
out  of  each  hogfhead,  has  amounted,  one  year  with  an¬ 
other  at  an  average,  to  the  price  of  1  1.  15s.  3d.; 
fo  that  the  cafh  paid  for  pilchards  exported  has, 
at  a  medium,  annually  amounted  to  the  fum  of 
49>532  h  10  s.” — The  numbers  that  are  taken  at 
one  (hooting  out  of  the  nets  are  amazingly  great. 

Mr  Pennant  fays,  that  Dr  Borlafe  affured  him,  that 
on  tht  5th  of  October  1767,  there  were  at  one 
time  inclofed  in  St  Ives’s  Bay  7000  hogfheads, 
each  hogfhead  containing  35,000  fifh,  in  all  24?  mil¬ 
lions.  T J 

.The  pilchards  naturally  follow  the  light,  which  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  the  facility  of  the  fifhery  :  the  feafon 
is  from  June  to  September.  On  the  coafts  of  France 
they  make  ufe  of  the  roes  of  the  cod-fifh  as  a  bait; 
which,  thrown  into  the  fea,  makes  them  rife  from  the 
bottom,  and  run  into  the  nets.  On  our  coafts  there 
are  perfons  pofted  afhore,  who,  fpving  by  the  colour 
of  the  water  where  the  fhoals  are, 'make  figns  to  the 
boats  to  go  among  them  to  caft  their  nets.  When 
taken,  they  are  brought  on  ftiore  to  a  warehoufe, 
where  they  are  laid  up  in  broad  piles,  fupported  with 
backs  and  fides;  and  as  they  are  piled,  they  fait  them 
with  bay- fait;  in  which  lying  to  foak  for  30  or  40  days, 
they  run  out  a  deal  of  blood,  with  dirty  pickle  and 
bittern:  then  they  wafh  them  chan  in  fea- water;  and, 
when  dry,  barrel  and  prefs  them  hard  down  to  fqueeze 
out  the  oil,  which  iffues  out  at  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cafk. 

I o.  Salmon* -Fishery.  The  chief  falmon  fifheries  in  *  See  Sal 
Europe  are  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the'w* 
rivers,  and  fea-coafts  adjoining  to  the  river-mouths. 

The  mofl  diftinguifhed  tor  lalmon  111  Scotland  are,  the 
river  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  the  Don 
the  Spey,  the  Nefs,  the  Bcwly,  &c.  in  moft  of  which 
it  is  very  common,  about  the  height  of  fummer,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  hot,  to  catch 
four  or  five  fcore  falmon  at  a  draught.  The  chief  ri¬ 
vers  in  England  for  falmon  are,  the  Tyne,  the  Trent, 
the  Severn,  and  the  Thames.  The  iifhing  is  performed’ 
with  nets,  and  fometimes  with  a  kind  of  locks  or  weirs 
made  on  purpofe,  which  in  certain  places  have  iron  or 
wooden  grates  fo  difpofed,  in  an  angle,  that  being  im¬ 
pelled  by  any  force  in  a  contrary  di  red  ion  to  the  courfe 
of  the  river,  they  may  give  way  and  open  a  little  at  the 
point  of  contad,  and  immediately  fhut  again,  doling 
the  angle.  The  falmon,  therefore,  coming  up  into  the 
rivers,  are  admitted  into  thefe  grates,  which  open,  and 
fuffer  them  to  pafs  through,  but  Unit  again,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  return.  The  falmon  is  alfo  caught  with  a 
fpear,  which  they  dart  into  him  when  they  fee  him 
fwimming  near  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  is  cufto- 
mary  likewife  to  catch  them  with  a  candle  and  Un- 
thorn,  or  wifp  of  ft  raw  fet  on  fire  ;  for  the  fifh  natu¬ 
rally  following  the  light,  are  (truck  with  the  fpear,  or 
taken  in  a  net  fpread  for  that  purpofe,  and  lifted  with 
a  bidden  jerk  from  the  bottom. 

“  The  capture  of  falmon  in  the  Tweed,  about  the 
month  of  July  (fays  Mr  Pennantf)  is  prodigious.  In  f  Zrit.Zoof. 
a  good  hfliery,  often  a  boat-load,  and  fometimes  near  iU 
two,. are  taken  in  a  tide;  fome  few  years  ago  there  were 
^  1  above 
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above  700  fifh  taken  at  one  haw!,  but  from  50  to  100 
is  very  frequent.  The  coopers  in  Berwick  then  begin 
to  fait  both  falmon  and  gilfes  in  pipes  and  other  large 
veffels,  and  afterwards  barrel  them  to  fend  abroad,  ha¬ 
ving  then  far  more  than  the  London  markets  can  take 
off  their  hands. 

“  Moll  of  the  falmon  taken  before  April,  or  to  the 
fetting  in  of  the  warm  weather,  is  fent  frefh  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  bafkets;  unlefs  now  and  then  the  veflel  is  dif- 
appointed  by  contrary  winds  of  failing  immediately;  in 
which  cafe  the  fifh  is  brought  afhore  again  to  the  coop¬ 
ers  offices,  and  boiled,  pickled,  and  kitted,  and  *ent  to 
the  London  markets  by  the  fame  ffiip,  and  frefh  fal- 
mon  put  in  the  bafkets  in  lieu  of  the  Hale  ones.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  when  a  fhip  is  on  the 
point  of  failing,  a  freffi  clean  falmon  will  fell  from  a 
ihilling  to  eighteen  pence  a  pound ;  and  moll  of  the 
time  that  this  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on,  the  prices 
are  from  five  to  nine  (hillings  per  Hone;  the  value  rifmg 
and  falling  according  to  the  plenty  of  fifh,  or  the  pro- 
fpe&  of  a  fair  or  foul  wind.  Some  fifh  are  fent  in  this 
manner  to  London  the  latter  end  of  September,  when 
the  weather  grows  cool ;  but  then  the  fifh  are  full  of 
large  roes,  grow  very  thin-bellied,  and  are  not  eft  ee  ru¬ 
ed  either  palatable  or  wholefome. 

“  The  feafon  for  fifhing  in  the  Tweed  begins  No¬ 
vember  30th,  but  the  fifhermen  work  very  little  till  af¬ 
ter  Chriflmas  :  it  ends  on  Michaelmas-day ;  yet  the 
corporation  of  Berwick  (who  are  confer vators  of  the 
river)  indulge  the  fifhermen  with  a  fortnight  pad  that 
time,  on  account  of  the  change  of  the  flyle. 

“  There  are  on  the  river  41  confiderable  fifheries, 
extending  upwards,  about  14  miles  from  the  mouth, 
(the  others  above  being  of  no  great  value),  which  are 
rented  for  near  5400  1.  per  annum  :  the  expence  at¬ 
tending  the  fervants  wages,  nets,  boats,  &c.  amount 
to  5000  1.  more  ;  which  together  makes  up  the  fum 
10,40c  1.  Novr,  in  confequence,  the  produce  mull 
defray  all,  and  no  lefs  than  20  times  that  fum  of  fifh 
will  effect  it ;  fo  that  208,000  falmon  mud  be  caught 
there  one  year  with  another. 

“  Scotland  poiTefFes  great  numbers  of  fine  fifheries 
on  both  fides  of  that  kingdom.  The  Scotch  in  early 
times  had  moil  fevere  laws  againfl  the  killing  of  this 
fifh  ;  for  the  third  offence  was  made  capital,  by  a  law 
of  James  IV.  Before  that,  the  offender  had  power  to 
^  redeem  his  life.  They  were  thought  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  a  prefent  worthy  of  a  crowned  head :  for 
in  that  reign  the  queen  of  Scotland  fent  to  the  duchefs 
of  Clarence  10  calks  of  falted  falmon;  which  Henry 
direded  to  pafs  duty-free.  The  falmon  are  cured  in 
the  fame  manner  as  at  Berwick,  and  a  great  quantity 
is  fent  to  London  in  the  fpring  ;  but  after  that  time, 
the  adventurers  began  to  barrel  and  export  them  to  fo¬ 
reign  countries :  but  we  believe  that  commerce  is  far 
lefs  lucrative  than  it  was  in  former  times,  partly  owing 
to  the  great  increafe  of  the  Newfoundland  fifhery  ,wand 
partly  to  the  general  relaxation  of  the  difeipline  of  ab- 
itinence  in  the  Romifh  church. 

“  Ireland  (particularly  the  north)  abounds  with  this 
fifh :  the  moll  confiderable  fifhery  is  at  Cranna,  on  the 
river  Ban,  about  a  mile  and  an  half  from  Coleraine. 
When  I  made  the  tour  of  that  hofpitable  kingdom  in 
1754,  it  was  rented  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman  for 
L.  620  a-year ;  who  affured  me;  that  the  tenant;  his 
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predecefTor,  gave  L.  1600  per  annum ,  and  was  a  much  Fifhrry. 
greater  gainer  by  the  bargain,  for  the  reafons  before-  V"~N~ v— * J 
mentioned,  and  on  account  of  the  number  of  poachers 
who  dellroy  the  fifh  in  the  fence-months. 

“  The  mouth  of  this  river  faces  the  north  ;  and  is 
finely  fituated  to  receive  the  fifh  that  roam  along  the 
coafl  in  fearch  of  an  inlet  into  fome  frefh  water,  as 
they  do  all  along  that  end  of  the  kingdom  which  op- 
pofes  itfelf  to  the  northern  ocean.  We  have  feen  near 
Ballicaftle,  nets  placed  in  the  fea  at  the  foot  of  the 
promontories  that  jut  into  it,  which  the  falmon  flrike 
into  as  they  are  wandering  clofe  to  fhore;  and  numbers 
are  taken  by  that  method. 

“  In  the  Ban  they  fifh  with  nets  18  fcore  yards 
long,  and  are  continually  drawing  night  and  day  the 
whole  feafon,  which  we  think  lafts  about  four  months, 
two  fets  of  16  men  each  alternately  relieving  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  befl  drawing  is  when  the  tide  is  coming 
in  :  we  were  told,  that  at  a  fingle  draught  there  were 
once  840  fifh  taken. 

“  A  few  miles  higher  up  the  river  is  a  wear,  where 
a  confiderable  number  of  fifh  that  efcape  the  nets  arc 
taken.  We  were  lately  informed,  that,  in  the  year 
1760,  about  320  tons  were  taken  in  the  Crana  fifh¬ 
ery. M 

Curing  Salmon .  When  the  falmon  are  taken,  they 
open  them  along  the  back,  take  out  the  guts  and  gills, 
and  cut  out  the  greatefl  part  of  the  bones,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  make  the  infide  as  fmooth  as  poffible:  they  then 
fait  the  fifh  in  large  tubs  for  the  puipofe,  where  they 
lie  a  confiderable  time  foaking  in  brine  ;  and  about 
O&ober,  they  are  packed  clofe  up  in  barrels,  and  fent 
to  London,  or  exported  up  the  Mediterranean.  They 
have  alfo  in  Scotland  a  great  deal  of  falmon  falted  in 
the  common  way,  which  after  foaking  in  brine  a  com¬ 
petent  time,  is  well  prefied,  and  then  dried  in  fmoke  ; 
this  is  called  kipper ,  and  is  chiefly  made  for  home  con- 
fumption  ;  and  if  properly  cured  and  prepared,  is  rec¬ 
koned  very  delicious. 

Sturgeon  f  Fishery.  The  greatefl  flurgeon- fifhery  *  See  Ax* 
is  in  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  on  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  psnfiu 
where  the  Mufcovites  employ  a  great  number  of  hands, 
and  catch  them  in  a  kind  of  inclofure  formed  by  huge 
flakes  reprefenting  the  letter  Z  repeated  feveral  times. 

Thefe  fifheries  are  open  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  and 
clofe  on  the  other ;  by  which  means  the  fifh  afeending 
in  its  feafon  up  the  river,  is  embarraffed  in  thefe  nar¬ 
row  angular  retreats,  and  fo  is  eafily  killed  with  a 
harping-iron.  Sturgeons,  when  frefh,  eat  delicioufly; 
and  in  order  to  make  them  keep,  they  are  falted  or 
pickled  in  large  pieces,  and  put  up  in  cags  from  30  to  v 
50  pounds.  But  the  great  objedl  of  this  fifhery  is  the 
roe,  of  which  the  Mufcovites  are  extremely  fond,  and 
of  which  is  made  the  cavear,  or  kavia,  fo  much  efleem- 
ed  by  the  Italians.  See  Cavear. 

‘Tunny- Fishery.  The  tunny  (a  fpecies  of  Scomber, 
which  fee),  was  a  fifh  well-known  to  the  ancients,  and 
made  a  great  article  of  commerce  :  And  there  are  ilill 
very  confiderable  tunny- fifheries  on  the  coafls  of  Sici¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  feveral  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  nets  are  fpread  over  a  large  fpace  of  fea  by 
means  of  cables  faflened  to  anchors,  and  are  divided 
into  feveral  compartments.  The  entrance  is  always 
diie&ed,  according  to  the  feafon,  towards  that  part  of 
the  fea  from  which  the  fifh  are  known  to  come.  A 
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?™r±eJU?T  £  a,  r?ck  h,Sh  «*ove  the  are  common  perWed  ftones,  and  four  buoy,  made 

of  leather  or  rort.  Tl.«  _ 1.  .  /•  . 
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water  .gives  the  fignal  of  the  filh  being  arrived  ;  for  he 
can  difcern  from  that  elevation  what  paffes  under  the 
waters  infinitely  better  than  any  perfon  nearer  the  fur- 
tace.  As  loon  as  notice  is  given  that  the  ihoal  of  filh 
has  penetrated  as  far  as  the  inner  compartment,  or  the 
chamber  of  death,  the  palTage  is  drawn  clofe,  and  the 
daughter  begins. 

The  undertakers  of  thefe  filheries  pay  an  acknow- 

*tJgTntut0  the-  k"’g’  or  thc  lord  uPon  whofe  land 
they  fix  the  main  flay  or  foot  of  the  tonnara ;  they 

make  the  bell  bargain  they  can  :  and,  till  fuccefs  has 
crowned  their  endeavours,  obtain  this  leave  for  a  fmall 
confideration  ;  but  the  rent  is  afterwards  raifed  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  capture.  r 

The  tunny  enters  the  .Mediterranean  about  the  ver- 
nal  equinox,  travelling  in  a  triangular  phalanx,  fo  as 
to  cut  the  waters  with  its  point,  and  to  prefent  an  ex- 
tenfive  bafe  for  the  tides  and  currents  to  add  againft, 
and  impel  forwards.  Thefe  filh  repair  to  the  warm 
,  of  Greece  to  fpawn,  fteering  their  courfe  thither 
along  the  European  (hores,  but  as  they  return,  ap¬ 
proach  the  African  coafl  ;  the  young  fry  is  placed  in 
the  van  of  the  fqimdron  as  they  travel.  They  come 
back  from  theeaft  ,n  May,  and  abound  on  the  coafl  of 

Amalfi  and  Naples;  but  during  the  whole  v  ,.n  g°  in  thefe  boats  to  the  herring-filhery 

ftragglers  are  occafionally  caught.  *  turn  ahn°t Ik  m  mji  °P  September,  and  re- 

Whcn  taken  in  May,  the  ufual  time  of  their'  an.  tZ2  i  T  °f  November.  The  boats  are 

pearance  in  the  Calabrian  bays,  they  are  full  offnawn  the  ^  ^P.tI  t  le  beginning  of  Lent,  at  which  time 

and  their  flelh  is  then  efteemed ^unwholefome  £? To’  ollZlfe  "1  ‘'rT  r°  °f  the  a"d 

cccafion  headachs  and  vapours  ;  the  milts  and’  roes  are  The  ^  ^  cod>  bne,  lkates,  &c. 

particularly  fo  at  that  feafon.  To  prevent  thefe  bad  come  WayVake  two  cobIes  on  board;  and  when  they 
effects,  the  natives  fry  them  in  oil  and  afterwarl  fafi  th  ??0"  the,lr  ground>  anchor  the  boat,  throw  out 

them.  The  quantity  of  this  filh  confirmed  annuaftv  wh  ^  ““a  n!  ln  Jhe  fame  manner  as  thofe  da 

in  the  two  Sicilies  almofl  exceeds  the  bounds  of  calcu-  onlv^th  7 r *  C°ble.5  wkh.thl‘s  dl‘fference 
tion.  From  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  nfOr  eacb  1S  Pr0vided  WJth  double  the 

tober  it  is  eaten  freih,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  vear  it  i<s  ^ ^ues’  nd  ind;ead  of  waiting  the  return  of 

ufe  f,l„d.  The  U  delicto  p.ct  Kufili  tl!  '  T"  ‘°  ‘Y"  b°,‘  “d  “*  th* 

1  he  belly  Pa,ted  was  called  tarantallum,  and  accounted  ther  every  turn  of  tide  ‘"f  he"' '  &t  “f  Ao0t.,nS  an°- 

•dr  »,*:  i  mm  ;?der,:y.hc“"r'y  run  ■* 


of  leather  or  cork.  The  line  is  always  laid  acrofs  the 
current.  The  tides  of  flood  and  ebb  continue  an  equal 
time  upon  our  coaft,  and,  when  ur.difturbed  by  winds, 
run  each  way  about  fix  hours  ;  they  are  fo  rapid  that 
the  filhermen  can  only  (hoot  and  haul  their  lines  at  the 
turn  of  tide,  and  therefore  the  lines  always  remain  up¬ 
on  the  ground  about  fix  hours  ;  during  which  time  the 
myxineglutmofa  of  Linnaeus  will  frequently  penetrate 
the  filh  that  are  on  the  hooks,  and  entirely  devour 
them,  leaving  only  the  Hein  and  bones.  The  fame  ra¬ 
pidity  of  tides  prevents  their  ufmg  hand-lines ;  and 
therefore  two  of  the  people  commonly  wrap  themfelves 
in  the  fail,  and  deep  while  the  other  keeps  a  fin'd 
look-out,  for  fear  of  being  run  down  by  (hips,  and  to 
obferve  the  weather. .  For  fiorms  often  rife  fo  fud- 
denly,  that  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  they  can 
fometimes  efcape  to  the  ffiore,  leaving  their  lines  be- 

Befides  the  coble,  the  filhermen  have  alfo  a  five-men 
boat,  which  is  40  feet  long  and  15  broad,  and  2;  tons 
burden  ;  it  is  fo  called,  though  navigated  by  fix  men 
and  a  boy,  becaufe  one  of  the  men  is  commonly  hired 
to  cook,  &c.  and  does  not  fliare  in  the  profits  with 
the  other  five.  This  boat  is  decked  at  each  end,  but 

°,p.en the  m,ddIe;  and  has  two  large  lug-fails.  All  our 
able  fi/hermcn  m  k —  .  1  1 
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Surra.  The  reft  of  the  body  is  cut  into  dices,  and 
put  into  tubs. 

Turiot-FisHF.Rr.  Turbots  grow  to  a  large  fize, 
fome  of  them  weighing  from  23  to  30  pounds.  They 
are  taken  chiefly  off  the  north  coafl  of  England,  and 
others  off  the  Dutch  coaft.  The  large  turbot  (as  well 
as  feyeral  other  kinds  of  flat  filh)  are  taken  by  the  hook 
and  line,  for  they  lie  in  deep  water  ;  the  method  of 
taking  them  in  weirs  or  ftaked  nets  being  very  preca- 
nous.  When  the  filhermen  go  out  to  filh,  each  perfon 
is  provided  with  three  lines,  which  are  coiled  on  a  flat 
oblong  piece  of  wicker-work;  the  hooks  being  baited, 
and  placed  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil.  Each 
line  is  furmfhed  with  14  fcore  of  hooks,  at  the  diftance 
of  fix  feet  two  inches  from  each  other.  The  hooks  are 
fattened  to  the  lines  upon  fneads  of  twilled  horfe-  hair 
27  inches  in  length.  When  filhing,  there  are  always 

or6  i.men  ln  eacb  c°ble,  and  confequently  nine  of 
thefe  lines  are  fattened  together,  and  ufed  as  one  line 
extending  in  length  near  three  miles,  and  furnifhed 
w*th  25*0  hooks.  An  anchor  and  a  buoy  are  fixed  at 
*.he  nrft  end  of  the  line,  and  one  more  of  each  at  the 
end  of  each  man’s  lines ;  in  all  four  anchors,  which 


The  bell  bait  is  freih  herring  cut  in  pieces  of  a  pro¬ 
per  fize.;  the  five-men  boats  are  always  funiilhed  with 
nets  for  taking  them.  Next  to  herrings  are  the  leffer 
lampreys.  The  next  baits  in  efteem  are  fmall  haddocks 
cut  m  pieces,  fand-worms,  and  limpets,  here  called 

cin  a,nd  W  len  none  of  thefe  can  be  had,  they 
ufe  buhock’s  liver.  The  hooks  are  two  inches  and 
a  half  long  in  the  (hank,  and  neat  an  inch  wide  be-- 
tween  the  lhank  and  the  point.  The  line  is  made  of 
lmall  cording,  and  is  always  tanned  before  it  is  ufed, 

1  urbots  are  extremely  delicate  in  their  choice  "of 
baits  ;  for  if  a  piece  of  herring  or  haddock  has  been  12 
hours  out  of  the  fea,  and  then  ufed  as  bait,  they  will 
not  touch  it.  } 

Whale* -Fishery.  Whales  are  chiefly  caught  in  the  »  See  Ba- 
north  feas:  the  larged  fort  are  found"  about  Green- W  ^ 
land  or  Spitzbergen.  At  the  firft  difeovery  of  this 
country,  whales  not  being  ufed  to  be  difturbed,  fre- 
quently  came  into  the  very  bays,  and  were  accordingly 
killed  almoft  clofe  to  the  (hore;  fo  that  the  blubber  bein? 
cut  off  was  immediately  boiled  into  oil  on  the  fpot.  The 
flups  in  thofe  times  took  in  nothing  but  the  pure  oil 
and  the  whalebone,  and  all  the  bufinefs  was  executed 
L  1  2 
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which  means  a  Hi  ip  could  bring  drive  as  much  as  poffible  to  pull  back  what  is  given 


Fifhery.  In  the  country  ;  by  v,n.w.  — . r  -  - o 

f  home  the  produdl  of  many  more  whales  than  (he  can 
according  to  the  prefeut  method  of  conducing  tins 
trader  The  fiffiery  alfo  was  then  fo  plentiful,  that  they 
were  obliged  fometimes  to  fend  other  fhips  to  fetch  off 
the  oil  they  had  made,  the  quantity  being  more  than 
the  fifhing  (hips  could  bring  away.  But  time  arid 
change  of  circumftances  have  fhifted  the  fituation  of 
this  trade.  The  (hips  corning  in  fuch  numbers  from 
Holland,  Denmark,  Hamburgh,  and  other  northern 
countries,  all  intruders  upon  the  Englifh,  who  were 
the  hr  ft  difeoverers  of  Greenland,  the  whales  were  di- 
fturbed,  and  gradually,  as  other  ftfh  often  do,  forefa- 
king  the  place,  were  not  to  be  killed  fo  near  the  fhore 
as  before  ;  but  are  now  found,  and  have  been  fo  ever 
'  fince,  in  the  openings  and  fpaee  among  the  ice,  wneie 
they  have  deep  water,  and  where  they  go  fometimes  a 
great  many  leagues  from  the  fhore. 

The  whale* fifhery  begins  in  May,  and  continues  all 
June  and  July  ;  but  whether  the  fhips  have  good  or 
bad  fuccefs,  they  muft  come  away,  and  get  clear  of 
the  ice,  by  the  end  of  Auguft ;  fo  that  in  the  month 
of  September  at  fartheft  they  may  be  expeded  home  ; 
but  a  blip  that  meets  with  a  fortunate  and  early  fiffiery 
in  May  may  return  in  June  or  July. 

The  manner  of  taking  whales  at  prefent  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. _ Every  (hip  is  provided  with  fix  boats,  to  each 

of  which  belong  fix  men  for  rowing  the  boat,  and  an 
harponeer,  wliofe  bufinefs  is  to  ftrike  the  whale  with 
his  harpoon.  Two  of  thefe  boats  are  kept  conftantly 
011  the  watch  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fhip,  faftened 
to  pieces  of  ice,  and  are  relieved  by  others  every  four 
hours.  As  foon  as  a  whale  is  perceived,  both  the 
boats  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  it,  and  if  either  of  them  can 
come  up  before  the  whale  finally  defeends,  which  is 
known  by  his  throwing  up  his  tail,  the  liarpooner  di.i- 
charges  his  harpoon  at  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
choofing  the  place  where  the  whale  is  to  be  ftruck,  as 
fome  have  afferted  ;  for  thefe  creatures  only  come  up 
to  the  furface  in  order  to  fpout  up  the  water,  or  blow, 
as  the  fifhermen  term  it,  and  therefore  always  keep 
the  foft  and  vulnerable  part  of  their  bodies  above  wa¬ 
ter.  A  late  improvement  was  made  in  the  method  of 
difeharging  the  harpoon  ;  namely,  by  (hooting  it  out 
of  a  kind  of  fwivel  or  mufquetoon  :  but  it  doth  not  ap¬ 
pear,  that  fince  this  improvement  was  made,  the 
whale -ft (hiii g  (hips  have  had  better  fuccefs  than  before. 

_ As  foon  as  the  whale  is  ftruck,  the  men  fet  up  one 

of  their  oars  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  as  a  ftgnal  to 
thofe  in  the  (hip.  On  perceiving  this,.  the  watchman 


alarms  all  the  reft  with  the  cry  of  fall !  fall !  upon 
which  all  the  other  boats  are  immediately  fent  out  to 

the  affiftance  of  the  firft.  .  * 

The  whale  finding  himfelf  wounded,  runs  off  with 
prodigious  violence.  Sometimes  he  defends  perpen¬ 
dicularly  ;  at  others  goes  off  horizontally,  at  a  fmad 
depth  below  the  furface.  The  rope  which  is  faftened 
to  the  harpoon  is  about  200  fathoms  long,  and  pro¬ 
perly  coiled  up,  that  it  may  freely  be  given  out  as 
there  is  a  demand  for  it.  At  firft,  the  velocity  with 
which  this  line  runs  over  the  fide  of  the  boat  is  fo 
great,  that  it  is  wetted  to  prevent  its  taking  fire  :  but 
in  a  fhort  time  the  ftrength  of  the  whale  begins  to  fail, 
and  the  fifhermen,  inftead  of  letting  out  more  rope, 

2u 


out  already,  though  they  always  find  themfelves.  ne- 
ceffitated  to  yield  at  laft  to  the  efforts  of  the  animal, 
to  prevent  his  finking  their  boat.  If  he  runs  out  the 
200  fathoms  of  line  contained  in  one  boat,  that  be¬ 
longing  to  another  ie  immediately  faftened  to.  the  end 
of  the  firft,  and  fo  on  ;  and  there  have  been  inftances, 
where  all  the  rope  belonging  to  tlie  fix  boats  has  been 
neceffary,  though  half  that  quantity  is  feldom  requi¬ 
red.  The  whale  cannot  ftay  long  below  water,  but  a- 
gain  comes  up  to  blow  ;  and  being  now  much  fati¬ 
gued  and  wounded,  (lays  longer  above  water  than.u- 
fual.  This  gives  another  boat  time  to  come  up  with 
him,  and  he  is  again  ftruck  with  an  harpoon.  He 
again  defeends,  but  with  lefs  force  than. before;  and 
when  he  comes  up  again,  is  generally  incapable  of 
defending,  but  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  wounded  and' 
killed  with  long  lances  which  the  men  are  provided 
with  for  the  purpofe.  He  is  known  to  be.  near  death 
when  he  fpouts  up  the  water  deeply  tinged  withi 

blood.  . 

The  whale  being  dead,  is  laffied  along-fide  the  (hip. 
They  then  lay  it  on  one  fide*  and  put  two  ropes,  one 
at  the  head,  and  the  other  in  the  place  of  the  tail, 
which,  together  with  the  fins,  is  ftruck  off  as  foon  as 
he  is  taken,  to  keep  thefe  extremities  above  water. 
On  the  off-fide  of  the  whale  are  two  boats,  to  receive 
the  pieces  of  fat,  utenfils,  and  men,  that  might  other- 
wife  fall  into  the  water  on  that  fide.  Thefe  precau¬ 
tions  being  taken,  three  or  four  men  with  irons  at 
their  feet  to  prevent  (lipping,  get  on  the  whale,  and 
begin  to  cut  out  pieces  of  about  three  feet  thick  and 
eight  long,  which  are  hauled  up  at  the  capftaiie  or 
windlefs.  When  the  fat  is  all  got  off,  they  cut  off  the 
whifkers  of  the  upper  jaw  with  an  ax.  Before  they 
cut,  they  are  all  laflied  to  keep  them  firm;  which  alfo 
facilitates  the  cutting,  and  prevents  them  from  falling 
Into  the  fea :  when  on  board,  five  or  fix  of  them  arc 
bundled  together,  and  properly  (lowed  ;  and  after  all 
is  got  off,  the  carcafe  is  turned  a-drift,  and  devoured 
by  the  bears,  who  are  very  fond  of  it.  In  proportion 
as  the  large  pieces  of  fat  are  cut  off,  the  reft  of  the 
crew  are  employed  in  flicing  them  fmaller,  and  picking 
out  all  the  lean.  When  this  is  prepared,  they  flow  it 
under  tlie  deck,  where  it  lies  till  the  fat  of  all  the 
whales  is  on  board  ;  then  cutting  it  ftill  fmaller,  they 
put  it  up  in  tubs  in  the  hold,  cramming  them  very  fall 
and  clofe.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  fail  home¬ 
wards,  where  the  fat  is  to  be  boiled  and  melted  down 
into  train-oil. 

It  were  in  vain  to  fpeak  in  this  place  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  may  be  derived  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
whale-fifhery.  We  (hall  only  remark,  that  the  le- 
giflature,  juftly  confidering  that  trade  as  of  great 
national  importance,  beftowed  upon  it  at  different 
periods  very  confiderable  encouragements.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  every  Britifh  veffel  of  200  tons  or  upwards* 
bound  to  the  Greenland  feas  on  the  whale-fifhery* 
if  found  to  be  duly  qualified  according  to  the  a  A, 
obtained  a  licence  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  cu- 
ftoms  to  proceed  on  fuch  voyage  :  and  on  the  (hip’s 
return,  the  mafter  and  mate  making  oath  that  they 
proceeded  on  fuch  voyage  and  no  other,  and  ufed  all 
their  endeavours  to  take  whales,  &c.  and  that  all  the 

whale- 


Fifhery.  ^ 
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Fiftiery  whale-fins,  blubber,  oil,  &c.  imported  in  their  fhip, 
H  were  taken  by  their  crew  in  thofe  Teas,  there  was  al- 

,  Fl^ling>  lowed  40  s.  for  every  ton  according  to  the  admeafure- 

ment  of  the  fhip. 

It  was  afterwards  found,  however,  that  To  great  a 
bounty  was  neither  neceffary  to  the  fucctfs  of  the 
trade,  nor  expedient  with  regard  to  the  public.  In 

1786,  therefore,  the  a£ls  conferring  the  faid  emolu¬ 

ments  being  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  the  fubjeft 
was  brought  under  the  confideration  of  parliament  ; 
and  it  was  propofed  to  continue  the  former  meafures, 
but  with  a  redu&ion  of  the  bounty  from  40s.  to  30  s. 
In  propofing  this  alteration,  it  was  flated,  “  that  the 
Aims  which  this  country  had  paid  in  bounties  for  the 
Greenland  flfhery  amounted  to  L.  1,265, 461  ;  that,  in 
the  laft  year,  we  had  paid  L.94,858  ;  and  that,  from 
the  consequent  dedu&ion  of  the  price  of  the  fifh,  the 
public  at  prefent  paid  60  per  cent .  upon  every  cargo. 
In  the  Greenland  fifhery  there  were  employed  6000  fea- 
men,  and  thefe  feamen  cod  government  L.  13,  10s.  per 
man  per  annum,  though  we  were  never  able  to  obtain 
more  than  500  of  that  number  to  ferve  on  board  our 
fhips  of  war.  Befides,  the  vaft  encouragement  given 
to  the  trade  had  occafioned  fuch  a  glut  in  the  market, 
that  it  was  found  neceffary  to  export  confiderable 
quantities  ;  and  thus  we  paid  a  large  (hare  of  the  pur- 
•  chafe-money  for  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  for  our  own 
people,  befides  fupplying  them  with  the  materials  of 
feveral  important  manufa&ures.”  This  propofition 
was  oppofed  by  feveral  members,  but  was  finally  car- 
lied  *,  and  the  propriety  of  the  meafure  became  very 
foon  apparent.  At  that  time  (1786)  the  number  of 
(hips  employed  from  England  in  the  whale-fifhery  to 
Davis’s  Straits  and  the  Greenland  feas  amounted  to 
139,  befides  15  from  Scotland.  The  propofed  altera¬ 
tion  took  place  the  nett  year  (1787)  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  diminution  of  the  bounty,  the  trade  in- 
creafed  ;  the  number  of  fhips  employed  the  fame  year 
from  England  amounting  to  217,  and  the  next  year 
(  1  7889  to  222. 

Fishgard,  or  Fisgard,  a  town  of  Pembroke  (hire, 
fituated  on  a  deep  cliff  on  the  fea-fhore,  254  miles 
from  London, 'at  the  influx  of  the  river  Gwaine  into 
the  fea,  which  here  forms  a  fpacious  bay.  It  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  mayor,  a  bailiff,  and  other  officers  ;  and  here 
veffels  may  lie  fafely  in  five  or  fix  fathoms  water.  The 
inhabitants  have  a  good  trade  in  herrings,  and  annual¬ 
ly  cure,  between  Fifgard  and  Newport,  above  jooo 
barrels  of  them.  The  town  fends  one  member  to  par¬ 
liament. 

FISHING,  in  general,  the  art  of  catching  fifh, 
whether  by  means  of  nets,  of  fpears,  or  of  the  line 
and  hook. 

Fishing  in  the  great,  performed  by  the  net,  fpear, 
or  harpoon,  for  fifh  that  go  in  fhoals,  has  been  explain¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  article.  That  performed  by  the 
rod,  line,  and  hook,  for  folitary  fifh,  is  ufually  termed 
Angling:  See  that  article;  and  for  the  particular 
manner  of  angling  for  the  different  kinds  of  fifh,  fee 
their  refpe£live  names,  as  Dace,  Eel,  Perch,  Sc c. 
The  following  were  omitted  in  their  order. 

*  See  Cy -  1.  The  Barbel  * ,  (fo  called  on  account  of  the  bark 

pjuius,  2.  or  beard  that  is  under  his  chops),  though  a  coarfe  fifh, 
gives  confiderable  exercife  to  the  angler’s  ingenuity. 
They  fvviin  together  in  great  fti  >als;  and  are  at  their 


word  in  April,  at  which  time  they  fpawn,  but  come  Fifliing. 
foon  in  feafon  :  the  places  whither  they  chiefly  refort,  *  1 J 

are  fucli  as  are  weedy  and  gravelly  riling  grounds,  in 
which  this  fifh  is  faid  to  dig  and  root  with  his  nofe 
like  a  fwine.  In  the  fummer  he  frequents  the  ftrongeft, 
fwifteil,  currents  of  water;  as  deep  bridges,  wears,  Sc c. 
and  is  apt  to  fettle  himfelf  amongft  the  piles,  hollow 
places,  and  mofs,  or  weeds;  and  will  remain  there  im¬ 
moveable  :  but  in  the  winter  he  retires  into  deep  wa¬ 
ters,  and  helps  the  female  to  make  a  hole  in  the  fands 
to  hide  her  fpawn  in,  to  hinder  its  being  devoured  by 
other  hill*  He  is  a  very  curious  and  cunning  fifh;  for 
if  his  baits  be  not  fweet,  clean,  well  fcoured,  and 
kept  in  fweet  mofs,  lie  will  not  bite  ;  but  well-ordered 
and  curioufly  kept,  he  will  bite  with  great  eagernefs. 

The  bed  bait  for  him  is  the  fpawn  of  a  falmon,  trout, 
or  any  other  fifh  ;  and  if  you  would  have  good  fport 
with  him,  bait  the  places  where  you  intend  to  fifh 
with  it  a  night  or  two  before,  or  with  large  worms 
cut  in  pieces  ;  and  the  earlier  in  the  morning  or  the 
later  in  the  evening  that  you  fifh,  the  better  it  will  be. 

Your  rod  and  line  mud  be  both  drong  and  long,  with 

a  running  plummet  on  tlie  line  ;  and  let  a  little  bit  of 

lead  be  placed  a  foot  or  more  above  the  hook,  to 

keep  the  bullet  from  falling  on  it :  fo  the  worm  will 

be  at  the  bottom,  where  they  always  bite  ;  and  when 

the  fifh  takes  the  bait,  your  plummet  will  lie  and  not 

choke  him.  By  the  bending  of  your  rod  you  may  Sport/,  Dig, 

know  when  he  bites,  as  alfo  with  your  hand  you  will 

feel  him  make  a  drong  fnatch  ;  then  (trike,  and  you 

will  rarely  fail,  if  you  play  him  well ;  but  if  you 

manage  him  not  dexteroufly,  he  will  break  your  line. 

The  bed  time  for  (idling  is  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  the  molt  proper  feafon  is  the  latter  end  of  May, 

June,  July,  and  the  beginning  of  Augud. 

2.  The  Bleak  f,  is  an  eager  fifh,  caught  with  all  f  See  Cy* 
forts  of  worms  bred  on  trees  or  plants  ;  as  alfo  with prinus,  9* 
flies,  pade,  fheep’s  blood,  Sc c.  They  may  be  angled 

for  with  half  a  fcore  of  hooks  at  once,  if  they  can  be 
all  fattened  on  :  he  will  alfo  in  the  evening  take  a  na¬ 
tural  or  artificial  fly.  If  the  day  be  warm  and  clear, 
there  is  no  fly  fo  good  for  him  as  the  fmall  fly  at  the 
top  of  the  water,  which  he  will  take  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  efpecially  in  the  evening:  but  if  the  day  is 
cold  and  cloudy,  gentles  and  caddis  are  the  bed;  a- 
bout  two  feet  under  water.  No  fifh  yields  better  fport 
to  a  young  angler  than  the  bleak.  It  is  fo  eager, 
that  it  will  leap  out  of  the  water  for  a  bait. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  bleak,  which  is  by 
whipping  them  in  a  boat,  or  on  a  bank- fide  in  frefh 
water  in  a  fumrner’s  evening,  with  a  hazel  top  about 
five  or  fix  feet  long  and  a  line  twice  the  length  of  the 
rod.  But  the  bed  method  is  with  a  drabble,  thus  : 

Tie  eight  or  ten  fmall  hooks  acrofs  a  line  two  inches 
above  one  another;  the  biggell  hook  the  lowermod, 

(whereby  you  may  fometimes  take  a  better  fifh),  and 
bait  them  with  gentles,  flies,  or  fome  fmall  red  worms, 
by  which  means  you  may  take  half  a  dozen  or  more 
at  a  time. 

3.  For  the  Bream  f,  ob ferve  the  following  direc-f  See 
tions,  which  will  alfo  be  of  ufe  in  carp-fifhing. —  Pr o-Pri1iliS>  Se¬ 
cure  about  a  quart  of  large  red  worms;  put  them  into 

frefli  mofs  well  wafhed  and  dried  every  three  or  four  days, 
feeding  them  with  fat  mould  and  chopped  fennel,  and 
they  will  be  thoroughly  fcoured  ia  about  three  weeks. 

Let, 


'Fiflim?. 
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Let  your  lines  be  filk  and  hair,  but  all  filk  is  the 
beft  :  let  the  floats  be  either  fwan- quills  or  goofe- 
quiils.  Let  your  plumb  be  a  piece  of  lead  in  the  fhape 
of  a  pear,  with  a  fmall  ring  at  the  little  end  of  it  :  fa¬ 
llen  the  lead  to  the  line,  and  the  line-hook  to  the  lead, 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  fpace  between  lead  and 
hook  will  be  enough ;  and  take  care  the  lead  be  heavy 
enough  to  fink  the  float.  Having  baited  your  hook 
well  with  a  flrong  worm,  the  worm  will  draw  the  hook 
up  and  down  in  the  bottom,  which  will  provoke  the 
bream  to  bite  the  more  eagerly.  It  will  be  beft  to 
fit  lip  three  or  four  rods  and  lines  in  this  manner,  and 
fet  them  as  will  be  directed,  and  this  will  afford  you 
much  the  better  fport.  Find  the  exa£t  depth  of  the 
water  if  pofflble,  that  your  float  may  fwim  on  its  fur- 
face  dire£lly  over  the  lead  ;  then  provide  the  following 
ground  bait  :  take  about  a  peck  of  fvveet  grofs- 
ground-malt  ;  and  having  boiled  it  a  very  little,  drain 
it  hard  through  a  bag,  and  carry  it  to  the  water-fide 
where  you  have  founded  ;  and  in  the  place  where  you 
fuppofe  the  flfh  frequent,  there  throw  in  the  malt  by 
handfuls  fqueezed  hard  together,  that  the  ftream  may 
not  feparate  it  before  it  comes  to  the  bottom  ;  and  be 
fure  to  throw  it  in  at  lead  a  yard  above  the  place 
where  you  intend  the  hook  (hall  lie,  otherwife  the 
dream  will  carry  it  down  too  far.  Do  this  about  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  keeping  fome  of  the  malt  in  the  bag  ; 
and  go  to  the  place  about  three  the  next  morning;  but 
approach  very  warily,  left  you  fliould  be  feen  by  the 
fifli  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  they  have  their  centinels 
watching  on  the  top  of  the  water,  while  the  reft  are 
feeding  below.  Having  baited  your  hook  fo  that  the 
worm  may  crawl  to  and  fro,  the  better  to  allure  the 
fifli  to  bite,  caft  it  in  at  the  place  where  you  find 
the  fifh  to  flay  moft,  which  is  generally  in  the 
broaded  and  deeped  part  of  the  river,  and  fo  that 
it  may  reft  about  the  midfl  of  your  bait  that  is  on  the 
ground.  Caft  in  your  fecond  line  fo  that  it  may  reft  a 
yard  above  that,  and  a  third  about  a  yard  below  it. 
Let  your  roads  lie  on  the  bank  with  fome  Hones  to  keep 
them  down  at  the  great  ends;  and  then  withdraw  your- 
felf,  yet  not  fo  far  but  that  you  can  have  your  eye  up¬ 
on  all  the  floats  :  and  when  you  fee  one  bitten  and 
carried  away,  do  not  be  too  hally  to  run  in,  but  give 
time  to  the  fifh  to  tire  himfelf,  and  then  touch  him 
gently.  When  you  perceive  the  float  fink,  creep  to 
the  water-fide,  and  give  it  as  much' line  as  you  can. 
If  it  is  a  bream  or  carp,  they  will  run  to  the  other  fide; 
which  flrike  gently,  and  hold  your  rod  at  a  bent  a  little 
while;  but  do  not  pull,  for  then  you  will  fpoil  all; 
but  you  mufl  firll  tire  them  before  they  can  be  landed, 
for  they  are  very  fhy.  If  there  are  any  carps  in  the 
river,  it  is  an  even  wager  that  you  take  one  or  more  of 
them:  but  if  there  are  any  pike  or  perch,  they  will  be 
fure  to  vifit  the  ground-bait,  though  they  will  not  touch 
it,  being  drawn  thither  by  the  great  refort  of  the  fmall 
fifh  ;  and  until  you  remove  them,  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  taking  the  bream  or  carp.  In  this  cafe,  bait  one 
of  your  hooks  with  a  fmall  bleak,  roach,  or  gudgeon, 
about  two  feet  deep  from  your  float,  with  a  little  red 
worm  at  the  point  of  your  hook  ;  and  if  a  pike  be  there, 
he  will  be  fure  to  fnap  at  it.  This  fport  is  good  till 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and,  in  a  gloomy  day, 
till  night  :  but  do  not  frequent  the  place  too  much, 
kft  the  fifli  grow  fhy. 


4.  The  carp  *.  A  perfon  who  angles  for  carp  mufl  Fifhlng. 
arm  himfelf  with  abundance  of  patience,  becaufe  of  its  i— 
extraordinary  fubtilty  and  policy:  they  always  choofe  *  ^ee 
to  lie  in  the  deeped  places,  either  of  ponds  or  rivers,  ^  tyf™* 
where  there  is  but  a  fmall  running  dream. 

Further,  obferve,  that  they  will  feldom  bite  in  cold 
weather;  and  you  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  late  at  the 
fport  in  hot  weather:  and  if  he  bite,  you  need  not  fear 
his  hold  ;  for  he  is  one  of  thofe  leather-mouthed  fifli 
that  have  their  teeth  in  their  throat. 

Neither  mud  you  forget,  in  angling  for  him,  to 
have  a  llrong  rod  and  line ;  and  fince  he  is  fo  very  wary, 
it  will  be  proper  to  entice  him,  by  baiting  the  ground 
with  a  coarfe  pafie. 

He  feldom  refufes  the  red  worm  in  March,  the  cad¬ 
dis  in  June,  nor  the  grafhopper  in  June,  April,  and 
September. 

This  fifh  does  not  only  delight  in  worms,  but  alfo 
in  fweet  pade  ;  of  which  there  is  great  variety ;  the 
bell  is  made  of  honey  and  fugar,  and  ought  to  be 
thrown  into  the  water  fome  hours  before  you  begin 
to  angle;  neither  will  fmall  pellets  thrown  into  the  wa¬ 
ter  two  or  three  days  before  be  worfe  for  this  purpofe, 
efpecially  if  chickens  cuts,  garbage,  or  blood  mixed 
with  bran  and  cow -dung,  be  alfo  thrown  in. 

But  more  particularly,  as  to  a  pade  very  proper  for 
this  ufe,  you  may  make  it  in  the  manner  following  : 

Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  flour,  and  mingle  it  with 
veal,  cut  fmall,  making  it  up  with  a  compound  of  ho¬ 
ney  ;  then  pound  all  together  in  a  mortar  till  they  are 
fo  tough  as  to  hang  upon  the  hook  without  wafhing 
off.  In  order  to  effeft  which  the  better,  mingle  whitifh 
wool  with  it ;  and  if  you  keep  it  all  the  year  round, 
add  fome  virgin  wax  and  clarified  honey. 

Again,  if  you  fifh  with  gentles,  anoint  them  with 
honey,  and  put  them  on  your  bpok,  with  a  deep  fear- 
let  dipped  in  the  like,  which  is  a  good  way  to  deceive 
the  fifh. 

Honey  and  crumbs  of  wheat-bread,  mixed  together, 
make  alfo  a  very  good  pafte. 

In  taking  a  carp  either  in  pond  or  river,  if  the  ang¬ 
ler  intends  to  add  profit  to  his  pleafure,  he  mud  take 
a  peck  of  ale-grains,  and  a  good  quantity  of  any  blood 
to  mix  with  the  grains,  baiting  the  ground  with  it 
where  he  intends  to  angle.  This  food  will  wonder¬ 
fully  attra&  the  feale-lifh,  as  carp,  tench,  roach,  dace, 
and  bream. 

Let  him  angle  in  a  morning,  plumbing  his  ground, 
and  angling  for  carp  with  a  drong  line:  the  bait  mud 
be  either  pade  or  a  knotted  red  worm  ;  and  by  this 
means  he  will  have  fport  enough. 

Defcription  of  proper  Baits  for  the  feveral  forts  of  Fish 

referred  to  in  the  annexed  Fable . 

Flies .]  j.  Stone-fly,  found  under  hollow  dones  at 
the  fide  of  rivers,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  yellow 
dreaks  on  the  back  and  belly,  has  large  wings,  and  is 
in  feafon  from  April  to  July.  2.  Green  drake,  found 
among  dones  by  river-fides,  has  a  yellow  body  ribbed 
with  green,  is  long  and  flender,  with  wings  like  a  but¬ 
terfly,  his  tail  turns  on  his  back,  and  from  May  to  Mid- 
fummer  is  very  good.  3.  Oak-fly,  found  in  the  body 
of  an  old  oak  or  afh,  with  its  head  downwards,  is  of 
a  brown  colour,  and  excellent  from  May  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  4.  Palmer-fly  or  worm,  found  on  leaves  of  plants, 
is  commonly  called  a  caterpillar ,  and  when  it  comes  to 
3  a 
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a  fly  is  excellent  for  trout.  5.  Ant-fly,  found  in  ant¬ 
hills  from  June  to  September.  6.  The  May- fly  is  to 
be  found  playing  at  the  river-fide,  efpecially  againft 
rain.  7.  The  black-fly  is  to  be  found  upon  every 
hawthorn  after  the  buds  are  come  off.  1 

Pajiei. J  1.  Take  the  blood  of  fheeps  hearts,  and 
mix  it  with  honey  and  flour  worked  to  a  proper  con¬ 
fidence.  2.  Take  old  cheefe  grated,  a  little  butter 
fufficient  to  work  it,  and  colour  it  with  faffron  :  in 
winter  ufe  rufty  bacon  inftead  of  butter.  3.  Crumbs  of 
bread  chewed  or  worked  with  honey  or  fugar,  mofft- 
ened  with  gum-ivy  water.  4.  Bread  chewed,  and 
worked  in  the  hand  till  ftiff. 

/florins.]  I.  The  earth-bob,  found  in  fandy  ground 
after  ploughing,  it  is  white,  with  a  red  head,  and  big¬ 
ger  than  a  gentle:  »nother  is  found  in  heathy  ground, 
with  a  blue  head.  Keep  them  in  an  earthen  vefTtl  well 
covered,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  mould  they 
harbour  in.  They  are  excellent  from  April  to  No¬ 
vember..  2.  Gentles,  to  be  had  from  putrid  flefh  :  let 
them  lie  in  wheat-bran  a  few  days  before  ufed. 

3.  Flag-worms,  found  in  the  roots  of  flags;  they  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  are  longer  and  thinner  than  a 
gentle,  and  mull  be  fcowred  like  them.  4.  Cow- 
turd-bob,  or  clap-bait,  found  under  a  cow- turd  from 
May  to  Michaelmas  ;  it  is  like  a  gentle,  but  larger. 

Keep  it  in  its  native  earth  like  the  earth-bob.  5.  Cadis 
worm,  or  cod-bait,  found  under  loofe  ftones  in  (hal¬ 
low  rivers;  they  are  yellow,  bigger  than  a  gentle,  with 
a  black  or  blue  head,  and  are  in  feafon  from  April 
to  July.  Keep  them  in  flannel  bags.  6.  Lob-worm, 
found  in  gardens;  it  is  very  large,  and  has  a  red  head, 
a  ftreak  down  the  back,  and  a  flat  broad  tail.  7.  Marfh- 
worms,  found  in  marfliy  ground :  keep  them  in  mofs 
ten  days  before  yon  ufe  them  :  their  colour  is  a  bluifh 
red,  and  are  a  good  bait  from  March  to  Michaelmas. 

8.  Brandling  red-worms,  or  blood-worms  found  in 
rotten  dunghills  and  tanners  bark  ;  they  are  fmall  red- 
worms,  very  good  for  all  fmall  fifh,  have  fometimes  a 
yellow  tail,  and  are  called  tag-tall. 

Fijhand InfeSs.J  1.  Minnow.  2. Gudgeon.  3.  Roach. 

4.  Dace.  5.  Smelt.  6.  Yellow  frog.  7.  Snail  flit. 

8.  Grafhopper. 

Fishing- Fly ,  a  bait  ufed  in  angling  for  divers  kinds 
of  fifh.  See  Fishing. 

The  fly  is  either  natural  or  artificial. 

!•  Natural  flies  are  innumerable.  The  more  ufual 
for  tins  purpofe  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
page. 

There  are  two  ways  to  fifh  with  natural  flies  ;  ei¬ 
ther  on  the  furface  of  the  water  or  a  little  under¬ 
neath  it. 

In  angling  for  chevin,  roach,  or  dace,  move  not 
your  natural  fly  fwiftly,  when  you  fee  the  fifh  make  at 
it  ;  but  rather  let  it  glide  freely  towards  him  with  the 
ftream  :  but  if  it  be  in  a  (till  and  flow  water,  draw  the 
fly  flowly  fide  wife  by  him,  which  will  make  him  ea¬ 
gerly  purfiie. 

II.  The  artificial  fly  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  buffer¬ 
ing  weather,  when  the  waters  are  fo  troubled  by  the 
winds,  that  the  natural  fly  cannot  be  feen,  nor  reft  up- 
6n  them.  Of  this  artificial  fly  there  are  reckoned  no 
lefs  than  12  forts,  of  which  the  following  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal 
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1.  For  March,  the  dun-fly  ;  made  of  dun-wool,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  partridge’s  wing  ;  or  the  body  made 
of  black  wool,  and  the  feathers  of  a  black  drake.  2.  For 
April,  the  ftone-fly  ;  the  body  made  of  black  wool, 
dyed  yellow  under  the  wings  and  tail.  3.  For  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  ruddy  fly  ;  made  of  red  wool, 
and  bound  about  with  black  filk,  with  the  feathers  of 
a  black  capon  hanging  dangling  on  his  fides  next  his 
tail  4*  ^or  Jlinej  the  greenifh  fly  ;  the  body  made  of 
black  wool,  with  a  yellow  lift  011  either  fide,  the  wings- 
taken  off  the  wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound  with  black 
broken  hemp.  5.  The  moorifh  fly,  the  body  made  of 
dufkifh  wool,  and  the  wings  of  the  blackifh  mail  of  a 
drake.  6.  The  tawny  fly,  good  till  the  middle  of 
June  ;  the  body  made  of  tawny  wool,  the  wings  made 
contrary  one  againft  the  other,  of  the  whitifh  mail  of 
a  white  drake.  7.  for  July,  the  wafp-fly  j  the  body 
made  of  black  wool,  caft  about  with  yellow  filk,  and 
the  wings  of  drakes  feathers.  8.  The  fteel-fly,  good 
in  the  middle  of  July  ;  the  body  made  with  greenifh 
wool,  caft  about  with  the  feathers  of  a  peacock’s  tail,, 
and  the  wings  made  of  thofe  of  the  buzzard.  9.  For 
Auguft,  the  drake-fly  5  the  body  made  with  black 
wool  caft  about  with  black  filk  ;  his  wings  of  the  mail 
of  a  black  drake,  with  a  black  head. 

The  bell  rules  for  artificial  fly-fiftffng  are, 

I.  To  fifh  in  a  river  fomevvhat  difturbed  with  rain: 
or  in  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  waters  are  moved  by  a 
gentle  breeze  :  the  fouth  wind  is  beft  ;  and  if  the  wind 
blow  high,  yet  not  fo  but  that  you  may  conveniently 
guard  your  tackle,  the  fifh  will  rife  in  plain  deeps ;  but 
if  the  wind  be  fmall,  the  beft  angling  is  in  fwfft  ftreams. 

2.  Keep  as  far  from  the  water-fide  as  may  be  ;  fifh 
down  the  ftrearn  with  the  fun  at  your  back,  and  touch 
not  the  water  with  your  line.  3*  Ever  angle  in  clear 
rivers,  with  a  fmall  fly  and  flender  wings  \  but  in  mud¬ 
dy  places,  ufe  a  larger.  4,  When,  after  rain,  the  wa¬ 
ter  becomes  brownifh,  ufe  an  orange  fly ;  in  a  clear 
day,,  a  light-coloured  fly  ;  a  dark  fly  for  dark  waters, 
See.  5.  Let  the  line  be  twice  as  long  as  the  rod,  urn- 
lefs  the  river  be  encumbered  with  wood.  6.  For  e- 
very  fort  of  fly,  have  feverai  of  the  fame,  differing  in 
colour,  to  fuit  with  the  different  complexions  of  feve¬ 
rai  waters  and  weathers.  7.  Have  a  nimble  eye,  and 
adtive  hand,  to  ftrike  prefently  with  the  rifing  of  the 
fifh ;  or  elfe  he  will  be  apt  to  fpue  out  the  hook. 

8.  Let  the  fly  fall  firft  into  the  water,  and  not  the  line, 
which  will  fcare  the  fifh.  9.  In  flow  rivers,  or  ftill 
places,  call  the  fly  acrofs  the  river,  and  let  it  fink  a 
little  in  the  water,  and  draw  it  gently  back  with  the* 
current. 

Salmon-flies  fhould  be  made  with  their  wings  ftand- 
mg  one  behind  the  other,  whether  two  or  four.  This* 
fifh. delights  in  the  gaudieft  colours  that  can  be  ;  chief¬ 
ly.  in  the  wings,  which  mu  ft  be  long,  as  well  as  the 
tail. 

Fishing  by  means  of  birds ,  a  method  peculiar  to  the 
Chinefe,  who  train  certain  birds  for  the  purpofe  in  the 
fame  manner  as  falcons  are  taught  to  purfue  game. 

See  Cyprinus  ;  and  China,  n°  121. 

FisHiNG-FloatSy  are  little  appendages  to  the  line, 
lerving  to  keep  the  hook  and  bait  fufpended  at  the 
proper  depth,  to  difeover  when  the  fifh  has  hold  of 
them*.  6cc.  Of  tliefe  there  are  divers  kinds  ;  fome 
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made  of  Mufcovy-duck  quills,  which  are  the  bell  for 
flow  waters  ;  but  for  llrong  fheams,  found  cork,  with¬ 
out  flaws  or  holes,  bored  through  with  an  hot  iron, 
into  which  is  put  a  quill  of  a  fit  proportion,  is  prefer¬ 
able  :  pare  the  cork  to'a  pyramidal  form,  and  make  it 
jfmooth 

N>  127. 


Fi$hing-Hoo£ ,  a  fmall  inllrument  made  of  Heel- wire, 
of  a  proper  form  to  catch  and  retain  fifh. 

The  fifhing  hook,  in  general,  ought  to  be  long  in 
the  fhank,  fomewhat  thick  in  the  circumference,  the 
point  even  and  ftraight ;  let  the  bending  be  in  the 
fhank, 


For 
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Fftmf,  For  fetting  the  hook  on,  nfe  ftrong,  but  fmall  filk, 

1  ures.  laylng  the  hair  on  the  fnfide  of  your  hook  ;  for  if  it  be 
v  ~  on  the  outfide,  the  fill;  will  fret  and  cut  it  afunder. 

#  There  are  feveral  fizes  of  thefe  fifhing-hooks,  fome 
big,  fome  little  :  and  of  thefe,  fome  have  peculiar 
names;  as,  1.  Single  hooks.  2.  Double  hooks  ;  which 
have  two  bendings,  one  contrary  to  the  other.  3  Snap¬ 
pers,  cr  gorgers,  which  are  the  hooks  to  whip  the  ar¬ 
tificial  fly  upon,  or  bait  with  the  natural  fly.  4.  Spring¬ 
ers,  or  fpring  hooks  ;  a  kind  of  double  hooks,  with  a 
fpring,  which  flies  open  upon  being  flruck  into  any 
fifh,  and  fo  keep  its  mouth  open. 

Fishing- Line,  is  either  made  of  hair  t-wifled  ;  or 
filk  ;  or  the  Indian  grafs.  The  beft  colours  are  the 
fori  el,  white,  and  grey  ;  the  two  lall  for  clear  waters, 
the  fir  It  for  muddy  ones.  Nor  is  the  pale  watery  green 
delpi table  ;  this  colour  is  given  artificially,  by  ftecping 
the  hair  in  a  liquor  made  of  alum,  foot,  and  the  juice 
of  walnut-leaves,  boiled  together. 

Fishing  Rod,  a  long  fiender  rod  or  wand,  to  which' 
the  line  is  fattened,  for  angling.— Of  thefe  there  are 
feveral  forts;  as,  1.  A  troller,  or  trolling  rod,  which 
has  a  ring  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  for  the  line  to  go 
through  when  it  runs  off  a  reel.  2.  A  whipper,  or 
whipping-rod  ;  a  top-rod,  that  is  weak  in  the  middle, 
and  top  heavy,  but  all  /lender  and  fine.  3.  A  drop¬ 
per  ;  which  is  a  ftrong  rod  and  very  light.  4.  A  fnap- 
per,  or  fnap-rod ;  which  is  a  ftrong  pole,  peculiarly 
ufed  for  the  pike.  5.  A  bottom-rod  ;  being  the  fame 
as.  the  dropper,  but  fomewhat  more  pliable.  6.  A 
fniggling  or  procking  ftick ;  a  forked  ftiek,  having  a 
fliort  ftrong  line,  with  a  needle,  baited  with  a  lobe 
worm  :  this  is  only  for  eels  in  their  holes. 

FiSHiNG-Frog,  or  Angler .  See  Lofhius. 

Right  of  Fishing,  and  property  of  fifh.  It  has  been 
held,  that  where  the.  lord  of  the  manor  hath  the  foil 
011  both  fidesof  the  river,  it  is  a  good  evidence  that  he 
hath  a  right  of  fi filing  ;  and  it  puts  the  proof  upon  him 
'b'sLaiv  who  claims  liberam  pifeariam  :  but  where  a  river  ebbs 
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and  flows,  and  is  an  arm  of  the  fea,  there  it  is  common 
to  all,  and  he  who  claims  a  privilege  to  himfelf  muft 
prove  it  ;  for  if  the  trefpafs  is  brought  for  fi  filing  there, 
the  defendant  may  jultify,  that  the  place  where  is  bra- 
chinm  marts,  in  quo  unufquifque  fubditus  domini  regis  ha- 
let  et  habere  debet  liberam  pifeariam.  In  the  Severn  the 
foil  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each  fide  ; 
and.  the  foil  of  the  river  Thames  is  in  the  king,  but  the 
hfiiing  is  common  to  all.  He  who  is  owner  of  the  foil 
of  a  private  river,  hath  feparalis  pifearia  ;  and  he  that 
hath  libera  pifearia,  hath  a  property  in  the  fifh,  and 
may  bring  a  pofieflory  a&ion  for  them  ;  but  communis 
pifearia  is  like  the  cafe  of  all  other  commons.  One 
that  has  a  clofe  pond  in  which  there  are  fifii,  may  call 
them  pifees  fuos,  in  an  indi&ment,  &c.  but  he  cannot 
call  them  bona  £3*  catalla ,  if  they  be  not  in  trunks. 
There  needs  110  privilege  to  make  a  fifii -pond,  as  there 
doth  in  the  cafe  of  a  warren.  See  Franchise. 

FISSURES,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  earth,  certain  in¬ 
terruptions,  that  in  an  horizontal  or  parallel  manner 
divide  the  feveral  ftrata  of  which  the  body  of  our  ter- 
reftrial  globe  is  compofed. 

F issuRF.  of  the  Bones,  in  furgery,  is  when  they  are 
divided  either  tranfverfely  or  longitudinally,  not  quite 
through,  but  cracked  after  the  manner  of  glafs,  by 
any  external  force.*  See  Surgery. 
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FIST.  ULA,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  an  inftrument  of 
the  wind- kind,  refembling  our  flute  or  flageolet. 

The  principal  wind-inftruments  of  the  ancients,  were 
the  tibia  and  the  fiftula.  But  how  they  were  confti- 
tuted,  wherein  they  differed,  or  how  they  were  played 
upon,  does  not  appear.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  fi¬ 
ftula  was  at  hr  ft  made  of  reeds,  and  afterwards  of  other 
matters.  Some  had  holes,  fome  none;  fome  again 
were  fingle  pipes  ;  others  a  combination  of  feveral ; 
witnefs  the  fyringa  of  Pan. 

Fistula,  in  furgery,  a  deep,  narrow,  and  callous 
ulcer,  generally  ariiing  from  abfeefles. 

It  difFeis  from  a finus,  in  its  being  callous,  the  latter 
not.  See  Surgery. 

r  rtroYrr’  a^/tT617'  ™See  Farrifrv>  Se&.  xxxii. 

FIS  1  ULARIA  or  Tobacco-pipe  Fish;  a  ge- 

nus  of  fillies,  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales. 
Ut  this  genus  Lmnaius  reckons  two  fpecies  ;  but  we 
h  ive  a  delcription  only  of  one,  viz.  the  tabacaria.  It ' 
is  defcribed  by  Mr  Catelby,  from  the  only  one  he  ever 

law.  It  was  almoft  a  foot  in  length;  the  fore  part  from ' 

the  nofe  to  half-way  the  body  of  nearly  equal  bignefs; 
from  whence  it  grew  tapering  to  the  tail,  which  was 
forked,  and  from  which  grew  a  fiender  taper  whip, 
lour  inches  long,  of  the  confidence  of  whalebone;  the 
mouth  narrow,  from  which  to  the  eyes  was  almoft  three 
inches.  The  whole  fifii  was  of  a  brown  colour.  They 
are  fometimes  taken  on  the  coafts  of  Jamaica. 

FIT.  See  Paroxysm. 

Dr  Cheyne  is  of  opinion  that  fits  of  all  kinds,  whe¬ 
ther  epileptic,  hyfleric,  or  apoplectic,  may  be  cured 
folcly  by.  a  milk-diet,  of  about  two  quarts  of  cows  milk 
a-day,  without  any  other  medicine. 

FITCHES,  in  hulbandry,  a  fort  of  pulfe,  more  ge¬ 
nerally  known  by  the  name  of  chick-pea.  See  Cicer. 

Fitches  are  cultivated  either  for  feeding  cattle  or 
improving  the  land.  They  make  a  wholefome  and  nou- 
ri filing  food,  whether  given  in  the  ftraw  or  threfhed 
out.  When  fown  only  to  improve  the  foil,  they  are 
ploughed  in  juft  as  they  begin  to  blofTom,  by  which 
means  a  tough  ftilf  clay-foil  is  much  enriched. 

FITCH F.l ,  a  name  ufed  in  fome  places  for  the 
weafel,  called  alfo  th  a  foumart.  See  Mustela. 

FITCH y,  in  heraldry,  (from  the  French  fifijf  i.  e. 
fixed  j;  a  term  applied  to  a  crofs  when  the  lower  branch 
ends  in  a  (harp  point :  and  the  reafon  of  it  Mackenzie 
fuppofes  to  be,  that  the  primitive  Chriftians  were  wont 
to  carry  crofTes  with  them  wherever  they  went  ;  and 
when  they  flopped  on  their  journey  at  any  place,  they 
fixed  thofe  portable  crofTes  in  the  ground  for  devotion’s 
fake. 

FITZ,  makes  part  of  the  furname  of  fome  of  the  na¬ 
tural  fons  of  the  kings  of  England,  as  Fitzroy  ;  which 
is  purely  French,  and  fignifies  the  “  king’s  fon.” 

tlTZHERBERT  (Sir  Anthony),  a  verv  learned 
lawyer  in  the  reign  ofking  Henry  VIII.  was  defeended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  No  bury  in  Der- 
bylhire.  He  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  common-pleas  in  1523;  anddiftinguiihed  himfelf  by 
many  valuable  works,  as  well  as  by  fuch  an  honourable 
difeharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  made  him  efteem- 
ed  an  oracle  of  the  law.  His  writings  are,  The  Grand 
Abridgment;  The  Office  and  Authority  of  Juffices  of 
Peace  ;  the  Office  of  Sheriff's,  Bailiffs  of  Liberties,  Ef- 
cheaton,  Conjlables,  Coroners,  &c.;  Of  the  Diverffity  of 
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fb  z- fie-  Courts*,  The  New  Naiura  B  remum  ;  Of  the  Surveying 
phew  Qj  Bands;  and  The  Book  of  Hufhandry.  He  died  in 

Fixer!'  Air  l538* 

L w _ y _ j  FITZ-STEPHEN  (William),  a  learned  monk  of 

Canterbury,  of  Norman  extrndlioti,  but  born  of  tefpec- 
table  parents  in  the  city  of  London,  He  lived  in  the 
T  2  th  century;  and  being  attached  to  the  ferviceof  arcli- 
bifhop  Becket,  was  pie  fen  t  at  the  time  of  his  murder. 
In  the  year  1 174,  he  wrote  in  Latin,  The  Lfe  of  St 
Thomas ,  archbifhop  and  martyr  ;  in  which,  as  Becket 
was  a  native  of  the  metropolis,  he  introduces  a  deferip- 
tion  of  the  city  of  London,  with  a  mifcellaneous  de¬ 
tail  of  the  manners  and  ufages  of  the  citizens :  this  is 
defervedly  confidcred  as  a  great  curiofity,  being  the 
earlieft  profefied  account  of  London  extant.  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  died  in  1191. 

FIVES,  or  Vives.  See  Farriery,  Se&.  xiv.  2. 

FIXATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  rendering  any  vo¬ 
latile  fubllance  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  fly  off  upon  being  ex- 
pofed  to  a  great  heat :  hence, 

FIXED  bodies,  are  thofe  which  bear  a  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  without  evaporating,  or  loling  any  of 
their  weight.  Among  the  moil  fixed  bodies  are  dia¬ 
monds,  gold,  &c.  See  Diamond,  Gold,  Sc c. 

Fixes,  or  Fixalh  JW,  an  invifible  and  permanently 
c-laftic  fi'uid,  fuperior  in  gravity  to  the  common  atmofphe- 
l  ic  air  and  moil  other  aerial  fluids,  exceedingly  deftrue- 
tive  to  animal  life  ;  produced  in  great  quantities,  natu¬ 
rally  from  combuilible  bodies,  and  artificially  by  many 
chemical  procefles.  From  its  apparently  acid  properties 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  aerial  acid ,  cretaceous  acid ,  and 
carbonic  acid ;  from  its  noxious  qualities,  it  has  been 
called  mephitic  air ,  or  mephitic  gas;  and,  from  the  cir- 
cutnflancc  of  being  produced  in  vafl  quantities  during 
the  combuflion  of  charcoal,  it  firft  obtained  from  Van 
Helmont  the  name  of  gas  fylvrftre.  The  term  fixed 
air  has  been  given  from  its  property  of  readily  lofing 
its  daflicity,  and  fixing  itfelf  in  many  bodies,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  the  calcareous  kind  ;  and  though  fome 
objected  to  the  propriety  of  the  term,  the  fluid  in 
quellion  is  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  fixed  air, 
that  we  choofe  fliil  to  retain  it. 

The  nature  and  properties  oi  fixed  air  are  explained 
under  the  article  Aerology.  It  is  there  confid'ered 
as  an  acid,  and  the  reafons  for  fuppofing  it  to  be 
compofed  of  phlogifton  and  dephlogifticatcd  air  are  fet 
forth.  In  a  paper  of  the  Mane  heller  Tranfa&ions  by 
Mr  Dekval  on  the  permanent  colours  of  opaque  bodieg, 

!  lie  confiders  the  nature  of  fixed  air,  and  gives  an  ae- 
Mr  Dela-  count  fomewhat  different.  He  denies  its  acid  property, 
val’s  theory  wh|ch  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  fo  well  afeer- 
©f  fixed  air-tajned.  The  change  of  colour  produced  in  vege¬ 
table  juices  by  the  ele&ric-fpark  (fays  he),  is  adduced 
2$  a  proof  of  the  acidity  of  fixed  air ;  but  it  has  been 
already  fhown,  that  this  does  not  arife  from  acid,  but 
♦See  Clio-  phi o gillie  matter  *.  The  acid  quality  of  fixed  air  is 
taailcs,  alfo  generally  inferred  from  its  power  of  diffolving 
iron.  But  phlogillon  is  alfo  a  folvent  of  iron.  Thus 
a  confiderable  portion  of  that  metal  is  always  difFolved 
and  held  in  folutlon  by  the  plilogiflicated  alkaline- 
lixivium,  which  confifts  of  inflammable  matter  calci¬ 
ned  with  fixed  alkali.  M.  Margraaf  has  fhown,  that 
feveral  other  metals  are  foluble  in  this  lixivium.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  folubility  of  iron,  does  not  prove 
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the  acidity  of  the  folvent,  but  may  arife  from  the  phlo-  Fixed  Air. 
gifton  contained  in  it. 

“  Fixed  air  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  an  acid,  by  dimi- 
nifhing  the  cauflicity  and  promoting  the  cryftallizatiou 
of  fixed  alkalies:  but 'this  hypothecs  does  not  agree 
with  the  tffe&s  which  are  produced  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  acids  with  alkalies.  By  thefe  combinations 
neutral  falts  are  produced  ;  but  alkalies  do  not  become 
neutral  by  combination  with  fixed  air,  being  only 
changed  by  fuch  an  union  from  cauilic  and  deliques¬ 
cent  to  mild  and  cryftallizable  alkalies  :  whence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  alteration  111  them  produced  by  fixed 
air  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  an 
acid. 

“  We  mult  therefore  (continues  our  author)  turn  tut* 
eyes  to  the  coniideration  of  fome  other  principle  by 
which  thefe  effects  may  be  produced  ;  and  this  pi  m¬ 
ple  appears  to  be  phlogillon.  The  phlogiflicated  al¬ 
kaline  lixivium  is  perfectly  mild  when  faturated ;  and 
by  a  flight  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  concrete 
cryllalline  mafs,  which  does  not  deiiquefee  or  imbibe 
the  leaf  moil! tire  from  the  air,  and  no  longer  retains 
any  alkaline  character  or  property.  M.  Beaume,  by  an 
elegant  and  ingenious  experiment,  has  proved  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  phlogifton  in  mild  alkalies ;  and  has  fhown, 
that  their  power  of  cryflailizing  depends  upon  their 
union  with  that  principle.  He  heated  in  a  fiiver  veflei 
a  lixivium,  of  mild  alkali,  which  imparted  to  the  fiiver  a 
covering  or  coating  of  inflammable  matter,  by  which 
its  fen  face  was  tarnifhed  and  became  black.  The  lixi¬ 
vium  was  feveral  times  poured  out  of  the  fiiver  vefftl ; 
and  after  the  furfaee  of  the  metal  had  been  freed  from 
the  tarnifti,  the  lixivium  was  replaced  in  it,  and  again 
heated,  by  which  the  tarniih  was  renewed.  This-  was 
repeated  till  the  lixivium  no  longer  communicated  any 
(tain  to  the  fiiver.  The  cauftfcity  of  the  lixivium  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  as  it  imparted  its  phlogifton  to 
the  fiiver;  and  at  the  end  of  the  procefs  the  alkali  be¬ 
came  perfectly  cauilic  and  incapable  of  cryftallizing. 

4t  Thofe  inftances,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
adduced,  feem  to  prove  that  the  change  which  fixed 
air  produces  in  cauilic  alkalies  is  not  elfeCled  by  aerd 
but  phlogiitic  matter.  It  is  certain,  that  the  matttr 
communicated  to  lime  by  fixed  air  1*3  the  very  fame 
which  it  imparts  to  alkalies:  for  it  may  be  transferred, 
unchanged,  from  one  of  thefe  fubftances  to  another  5 
and  when  united  to  either  of  them,  ft  ill  retains  the 
fame  qualities.  Therefore,  if  phlogifton  renders  al¬ 
kalies  mild,  and  effects  their  cry  ftallrzation,  the  fame: 
principle  alfo  precipitates  lime,  and  in  like  manner 
reftores  it  to  its  ftate  of  mild  calcareous  earth. 

44  The  experiments  and  observations  on  which  Dr 
Black  has  eflablifhed  his  comprehenfive  and  confident 
theory,  clearly  prove,  that  lime  is  precipitated  from 
lime-water  by  fixed  air  ;  but  his  views  were  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  an  inveftigation  of  the  particular  matter  or 
quality  whereby  fixed  air  operates  that  effeCl. 

44  Lime,  which  has  been  precipitated  from  lime-water, 
and  reftortd  to  the  ftate  cf  a  mild  calcareous  earth,  is 
again  foluble  by  the  addition  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
fixed  air  ;  which  has  been  confidered  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  acidity  of  the  latter.  It  has  alfo  been  confi¬ 
dered  as  an  extraordinary  circumftance,  tliat  two  fuch 
oppofitetffedisfhould  be  produced  by  the  fame  fubfbnce. 
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x(dAir.  rhe  Simplicity  obferved  by  nature  m  her  operations, 
however,  will  not  allow  us  to  fuppofe  that  fixed  air  is 
po defied  of  two  different  or  oppolite  qualities,  by  one 
of  which  it  precipitates,  and  by  the  other  it  diffolvcs. 
The  precipitation  of  lime  from  lime-water,  and  its  re¬ 
solution,  are  effeded  by  an  equable  uniform  adion, 
exercifed  by  one  and  the  fame  principle,  which  is  a* 
conftituent  and  effential  part  of  fixed  air.  Such  a  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  refolution  are  not  extraordinary  or  com¬ 
plex  phenomena,  as  has  been  thought,  but  are  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  ordinary  and  conffant  effe&s  which  arife 
from  chemical  affinities.  This  may  be  exemplified  by 
any  compound  which  affumes  a  Concrete  and  folid  con¬ 
fidence  by  its  union  with  a  given  quantity  of  fluid, 
and  which  by  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
fame  fluid  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  ftate.  Thus,  when  a 
due  proportion  of  water  is  added  to  iron  and  vitriolic 
acid,  a  mutual  attradion  takes  place  between  thefe 
three  ingredients,  by  means  of  which  they  are  united  ; 
and,  by  their  combination,  a  concrete  vitriol  or  metallic 
fait  is  formed.  But  if  a  greater  quantity  of  water  be 
added  to  this  concrete  fait,  as  the  mutual  attradion 
after  this  addition  fubfifts  equably  between  the  vitriolic 
fait  and  the  whole  mafs  of  water,  the  acid  and  ferru¬ 
ginous  particles  are  more  minutely  divided,  and  diffu- 
fed  uniformly  throughout  every  part  of  the  water. 
Thus  the  folid  concrete  fait  is  refolved,  and  a  vitrio¬ 
lic  liquor  is  formed,  in  which  the  water  predominates. 

“  Lime  firongly  attr?ds  and  unites  with  inflam¬ 
mable  fubftanees,  as  fulphur,  camphor,  and  refins. 
Fixed  air  has  a  Hill  greater  affinity  with  it  ;  becaufe, 
in  all  the  more  grofs  fubilances,  the  phlogifton  is  allayed 
with  fait,  earth,  and  other  matters:  but  in  fixed  air  it 
exifts  in  a  purer,  and  confequently  a  more  adive  ftate. 

4i  As  alkalies  are  rendered  mild  or  cauftic  by  the 
prefence  or  ab fence  of  the  inflammable  principle,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  difference  between  mild 
and  calcareous  earth  and  quicklime  is  alfo  occafioned 
by  a  communication  or  deprivation  of  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple. 

#  4<  The  origin  of  fixed  air  feems  to  prove  its  phlo- 
giftic  nature  ;  for  all  bodies  which  yield  it,  yield  alfo 
inflammable  matter,  but  many  of  them  do  not  yield 
any  acid.  Calcareous  fpar,  magnefia,  and  alkaline 
Llts,  fend  fort  h  fixed  air ;  and  all  thefe  fubftanees,  by 
the  lofs  of  it,  are  deprived  of  their  inflammable  con¬ 
tents.  Diamonds,  expofed  to  the  focus  of  a  burning 
fglafs  under  a  receiver,  impart  to  the  air  contained  in 
it  a  power  of  precipitating  lime  from  lime-water  when 
it  is  agitated  with  it  :  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
acid  can  be  derived  from  thefe  bodies. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  fixed  air  are  confident 
with  either  the  chara&er  of  an  acid  or  phlogifton. 
Such  are,  its  power  of  altering  the  colour  of  vegetable 
juices  ;  its  affinity  to  alkalies,  and  ready  union  with 
lime  ;  its  power  of  diffolving  iron,  which  is  inftanced 
in  all  acids,  and  likewife  in  the  phlogifticated  alka¬ 
line  lixivium..  The  antifeptic  quality  prevails  equally 
in  acids  and  in  inflammable  fpirits.  Acids  are  difen- 
gagtd  from  fubftanees  which  are  decompofed  by 
ltronger  acids  ;  phlogifton  is  likewife  expelled  from 
bodies  which  dillolved  in  acids. 

“  The  qualities  of  acid  and  phlogifton  agree  in  thefe 
and  Several  other  inftances;  but  fixed  air  is  endowed 
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with  properties  which  are  peculiar  to  phiogifton  :  finch  FlfceJ  Ait. 
as  its  power  of  effecting  the  cryftallization  of  alkalies  ~ 
without  changing  them  to  neutral  Salts ;  its  tenden¬ 
cy  to  efcape  from  water ;  and  its  affinity  with  the  air, 
by  means  of  which  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air 
is  united  with  and  diffufed  throughout  every  part  of 
the  atmofphere. 

“  Water,  as  well  as  phlogifton,  is  a  conftituent  part 
of  all  fubftanees  which  yield  fixed  air.  Both  thefe 
principles  have  a  ftrong  affinity  to  air.  This  appears 
from  the  union  which  air  forms  with  the  inflammable 
principle  when  it  is  difengaged  from  bodies  by  Com- 
buftion,  fermentation,  putrefa&ion,  or  any  other  mode 
of  decomposition  ;  and  from  the  mutual  attra&ion  of 
water  and  air,  which  is  manifefted  by  evaporation,  and 
by  the  conftant  prefence  of  aqueous  particles  in  the 
atmofphere. 

“  The  laws  of  chemical  artalyfis  will  hardly  permit 
us  to  doubt  that  the  air  which  is  obtained  from  mild 
alkalies,  calcareous  earth,  and  various  other  fubftanees, 
receives  from  them,  when  they  are  decompofed,  the 
fame  contents  which  were  united  in  them  as  conftitu- 
enc.  parts  while  they  were  in  their  entire  ftate ;  and 
then  aualyfis  invariably  fhows,  that  air,  water,'  and^ 
phlogifton,  enter  their  compofition. 

“  Hence  it  feem3  to  follow,  that  fixed  air  confifts  of 
thefe  three  ingredients,  either  united  in  bodies,  and 
difeharged  from  them  already  combined,  or  that  it  is 
formed  in  the  atmofphere  by  the  concurrence  and 
union  of  thefe  principles  :  and  the  phenomena  both  of 
fixed  and  phlogifticated  air  may  be  Solved  by  the  action 
and  properties  of  thefe  ingredients. 

(i  The  weight  of  fixed  air  indicates  that  it  contains 
a  confiderable  portion  of  aqueous  matter;  and  it  is 
by  means  of  this  conftituent  principle  that  it  is  mif- 
cible  with  water,  in  like  manner  as  ardent  fpirits  are, 
ftotwithftaiiding  their  inflammable  nature. 

“  Phlogiftic  matters  are  mifcible  with  water  Only 
m  proportion  as  they  contain  a  quantity  of  the  aque¬ 
ous  principle  in  their  compofition.  When  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  of  this  conftituent  principle  is  lefs  than 
that  of  the  phlogifton  combined  with  fuch  matters, 
they  are  either  immifcible  with  water,  or  mifcible  only 
in  part.  Thus,  Spirit  of  wine  unites  with  water  in  all 
proportions.  Ether,  which  is  Spirit  of  wine  deprived 
of  part  of  its  water  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  is 
not  mifcible  with  water  in  all  proportions;  but  ten 
parts  of  water  are  requifite  to  the  abforption  of  one 
part  of  ether.  Oil,  which  has  Still  lefs  water  in  its 
compofition,  does  not  in  any  degree  mix  with  water, 

Reiinous  fubftanees  do  not  combine  with  water,  be¬ 
caufe  their  aqueous  part  is  not  in  Sufficient  quantity 
to  ferve  as  a  medium  for  the*  union  of  their  phlogifton. 

In  gums  the  relative  proportion  of  phlogifton  is  much 
lefs  than  in  refins,  and  that  of  the  water  is  much 
greater ;  and,  by  the  intervention  of  their  aqueous 
part,  gums  are  readily  mifcible  with  water.  Refins, 
when  united  with  a  due  proportion  of  gum,  are  by  its 
mediation  alfo  rendered  Soluble  in  water.  But  if  a 
lefs  proportion  of  the  gum  be  joined  with  the  refin, 
only  a  part  of  the  compound  refulting  from  this  union 
is  difpofed  to  mix  with  water,  and  a  refiduum  is  left 
which  is  ineapable  of  being  diffolved  in  any  aqueous 
liquor. 
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Fixed  Air.  “  Fixed  air  feems  to  tefemble  thofe  matters 

- - v -  do  not  pofFefs  a  fnfficient  quantity  of  aqueous  matter 

to  render  them  totally  foluble  in  water ;  for  after  a 
given  portion  of  fixed  air  has  been  imbibed  by  water, 
a  ref  duum  remains  which  is  incapable  of  being  ab- 
foibed  by  it,  and  is  called  phlogifticated  air.  This  air 
may  be  formed  from  fixed  air,  not  only  by  the  fub- 
tra&ion  of  water,  but  by  the  addition  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  principle  ;  as  when  phlogifton  is  communicated 
to  fixed  air  by  ele&ric  fparks,  or  the  vapours  difen- 
gaged  from  a  mixture  of  fulphur  and  iron- filings. 

“  The  origin  of  phlogifticated  air,  fhows  that  its 
difference  from  fixed  air  confifts  chiefly  in  the  deficien¬ 
cy  of  water.  Hence,  as  metals  contain  no  water,  the 
phlogifton  which  arifes  from  them  during  calcination 
produces  no  fixed  but  phlogifticated  air.  But  vitriols, 
and  all  other  faline  matters,  containing  water  as  a  con- 
itituent  part,  yield  fixed  air.  Calces  of  metals  alfo, 
which  have  received  aqueous  matttr  in  the  procefs  of 
their  calcination,  as  white-lead  and  other  calces,  which 
have  ab  for  bed  water,  together  with  the  air,  from 
the  atnrofphere,  yield  alfo  fixed  aii.  The  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftan- 
ces  is  effected  by  means  of  their  moiftnre,  and  there¬ 
fore  fixed  air  is  produced  in  thefe  precedes.  It  is 
more  efie&ually  produced  by  refpiration  than  by  many 
other  plilogiftic  proceftes,  in  confequence  of  the  copious 
fupply  of  the  aqueous  as  well  as  the  phlogifiic  princi¬ 
ple,  which  the  air  receives  from  the  lungs. 

“  Fixed  air  may  be  formed  from  vegetable  acids  ; 
but  when  it  is  thus  conftituted,  it  does  not  differ  from 
that  which  is  produced  from  alkalies,  magnefia,  and 
other  fubftances  which  yield  no  acid.  It  is  theiefore 
evident,  that  in  each  of  thefe  inftances  it  is  formed  by 
the  combination  of  fome  principles  which  are  common 
to  all  thofe  fubftances.  Thefe  principles  are  water 
and  phlogifton.  In  vegetable  acids,  the  phlogifton 
combined  with  the  water  is  equal  in  quantity  to  that 
which  conftitutes  the  inflammable  pait  of  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  for  radical  or  concentrated  vinegar  is  totally 
inflammable.  The  acid  date  of  vegetable  matters  is 
not  eflential  to  them,  nor  is  it  requisite  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fixed  air  from  them;  for  fixed  air  is  producible 
from  recent  plants.  Hence  it  appears,  that  in  their 
acid,  as  well  as  in  their  recent,  vinous,  or  putrefadlive 
Hate,  they  yield  fixed  air  by  means  of  their  aqueous 
and  phlogiftic  principles. 

“  All  fixed  air,  from  whatever  fubje<5t  it  may  be  pro¬ 
cured,  or  to  whatever  bodies  it  is  transferred,  confifts 
conftantly  and  invariably  of  the  fame  materials,  com¬ 
bined  in  the  fame  proportions;  otherwife  it  could  not 
reftore  lime,  cauftic  alkalies,  &c.  to  their  original  mild 
ilate  ;  becaufe  thefe  fubfknces  cannot  be  recompofed 
but  by  the  fame  proportion  of  their  conftituent  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  contained  before  their  decompofi- 
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which  neceflary  to  conftitute  fixed  air,  may  acquire  a  due  Fixed  A>«. 

proportion  of  them  by  an  addition  of  the  ingredients  w— — 

in  which  they  are  deficient.  Pure  dephlogifticated 
air  is  reduced  to  fixed  air  by  the  communication  of  a- 
queous  and  phlogiftic  vapours  difengaged  from  tod.es 
by  various  proceftes  :  thefe  principles  have  a  great  af¬ 
finity  to  air,  and  readily  combine  with  it.  Phlogifti¬ 
cated  air,  when  agitated  with  water,  receives  into  its 
compofition  a  quantity  of  aqueous  particles  fnfficient 
to  conftitute  it  fixed  air  ;  and  by  that  means  it  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  precipitating  lime  from  lime-water. 

If  the  analyfis  and  recompofition  of  calcareous  earth 
be  ever  fo  often  repeated,  its  analyfis  will  always  yield, 
and  its  recompofition  will  always  require,  the  fame  re¬ 
lative  quantities  of  air,  water,  and  phlogifton.  Fixed 
air  therefore  feems  to  con  lift  of  thefe  three  principles 
invariably  and  conftantly  combined  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portions.  It  has  been  frequently  confidered  as  a  mere 
compound  of  air  and  phlogifton;  but  filch  a  compound 
feems  to  approach  neaier  in  its  nature  to  phlogiftica¬ 
ted  air,  as  it  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  principles  which 
is  eflential  to  fixed  air.”  a 

On  tliis  account  of  fixed  air  it  maybe  obferved,  Obferva- 
that  notwithftanding  all  our  author’s  arguments,  tions  on  thb- 
tliere  is  no  pofitive  proof  adduced  againft  the  acidity  t^eory* 
of  fixed  air.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether 
mere  phlogifton  will  perfectly  neutralize  alkalies. 
The^colouring  matter  of  Pruffian  blue  indeed  wall  cer¬ 
tainly  do  fo  :  but  this  is  not  pure  phlogifton,  but  a 
compound  of  different  fubftances;  and  befides,  the  al¬ 
kalies  neutralized  by  it  differ  very  confiderably  from 
thofe  rendered  neutral  by  fixed  air.  Before  we  can 
attribute  the  effedls  of  fixed  air  to  mere  phlogifton, 
therefore,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  form  out  of  a  cauftic 
alkali,  by  means  of  pure  phlogifton,  a  fait  exadtly  rc- 
fembling  mild  alkali  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
fame  cauftic  fait  with  fixed  air  ;  fo  that  it  (hall  not  only 
have  the  fame  tafte  and  other  external  properties,  but 
likewife  emit  fixed  air  upon  the  addition  of  a  mineral 
acid.  But  by  no  experiment  have  we  yet  been  able  to 
effedt  this.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the  invffible 
and  unknown  fubftance  called  by  Lavoiiier  the  oxyge¬ 
nous  principle ,  by  others  the  bajis  of  dephlogiflicated  or 
vital  air9  fliould  be  united  to  the  inflammable  matter, 
in  order  to  the  formation  of  the  fixed  air  :  and  as  this 
bafts  is  likewife  found  to  be  neceiTary  to  the  formation 
of  every  acid,  or  at  leaft  to  thofe  of  the  mineral  kind, 
we  have  equal  reafon  to  call  fixed  air  an  acid  while  it 
difplays  the  properties  of  one. 

That  water  is  an  eflential  ingredient  in  the  comp"- 
fition  of  fixed  air  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  aerial 
vapours,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  but  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  whether  the  difference  between  fixed  and  phlo¬ 
gifticated  air  confifts  in  the  want  of  water  in  the  latter. 

The  fpecilic  gravity  here  cannot  be  any  rule  for  us  to 


lion  Tlais,  "lime  cannot  be  rtftored  to  tlie  Hate  of  judge  of  the  matter  :  for  inflammable  air,  the 'lighted 
mild  calcareous  earth  by  water  or  by  pure  dephlogif-  of  all  the  kinds  hitherto  known,  cannot  be  produced 


ticated  air,  becaufe  each  of  thefe  principles  confifts 
only  of  one  of  the  three  ingredients  which  are  requi¬ 
re  for  that  purpofe.  Nor  can  the  recompofition  of 
calcareous  earth  be  efFeftcd  by  phlogifticated  air,  be¬ 
caufe  it  contains  an  excefs  of  phlogifton  and  a  defed 
of  water.  Compounds  formed  of  fuch  ingredients  as 
do  not  contain  a  requifite  quantity  of  the  principles 

A 


without  a  certain  proportion  of  water  ;  and  by  foms 
proceftes  fixed  air  may  be  converted  into  inflammable 
as  well  as  phlogifticated  air.  4  3 

1  he  noxious  properties  01  hxed  air  are  well  known,  0fthe 
and  are  too  often  fatally  experienced  by  the  miners,  fe&«  of  this 
who  have  given  it  the  appellation  of  the  choke-damp .  air  on  a 
In  the  Manchefter  Tranfadtions,  however,  we  have  an^r^d°to?- 

account  ,t  p 
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Fixec!  Air.  account  of  one  who  continued  feven  days  below 
ground,  not  only  expofed  to  the  effe&s  of  this  gas, 
but  without  any  kind  of  fuflenance  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which,  he  was  taken  out  alive.  When  firft 
found  in  the  pit,  the  fules  of  which  had  fallen  in  and 
con  lined  him  for  the  time  above  mentioned,  bis  eyes 
were  fo  fwollen  and  protruded  out  of  their  fockets, 
that  he  had  a  (hocking  appearance  ;  for  which  reafon, 
the  people  tied  a  handkerchief  round  his  head.  While 
in  this  protruded  date,  however,  he  was  capable  of  di- 
Pcingui filing  objects  ;  but  in  a  little  time  his  eyes  funk 
within  their  fockets,  and  he  became  quite  blind.  On 
being  taken  out  of  the  pit,  he  feemed  for  fome  time  to 
be  in  a  way  of  recovery  ;  but  all  favourable  fymptoms 
foon  vanifhed,  and  lie  expired  in  three  days  after  his 
releafe. 

During  all  the  time  of  his  confinement  he  had  only 
a  fpace  to  breathe  in  of  three  yards  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth,  in  which  he  lay  upon  his  belly.  It  com¬ 
municated  indeed  with  another  pit  by  a  pafiage  80 
yards  in  length  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches  wide;  but 
as  the  movh  of  the  pit  into  which  he  defeended  was 
flopped,  and  the  body  of  earth  through  which  he  had 
dug  thrown  behind  him,  no  circulation  of  air  could 
polfibly  take  place.  The  truth  of  this  conclufion  was 
likewife  evinced  by  the  flate  of  the  air  in  the  other 
pit  through  which  the  people  entered  to  dig  out  the 
unfortunate  fufrerer  ;  for  it  was  there  fo  foul,  that  the 
candles  they  carried  down  with  them  were  immediately 
extinguifhed.  In  this  flate  of  the  air  which  furround- 
ed  him,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  patient,  who  was 
naturally  allhmatic,  breathed  freely,  and  continued  to 
do  fo  till  his  death:  And  on  this  fubjed.  Dr  Percival 
4  makes  the  following  remarks. 

Conjectures  “  As  he  had  been  long  afthmatic,  we  may  reafon- 
thcmanT^r conc^uc*e  ^°m  his  filtering  fo  little,  that  the 
Inwhkh  Tt  commonly  received  opinion  of  the  fujbeating  nature  of 
acts.  the  mephitis  or  choke-damp,  that  it  deflroys  the  tla- 
flicity  of  the  air,  and  occafions  a  collapfion  of  the 
lungs,  is  without  foundation,  notwithftanding  all  the 
,  refpedable  authorities  that  may  be  advanced  in  fupport 
of  it.  Indeed,  from  the  phenomena  which  attend  the 
extinction  of  life  in  thofe  to  whom  fuch  vapours  have 
proved  mortal,  it  is  evident  that  the  poifon  acts 
chiefly  on  the  nervous  fyflem.  The  vital  principle 
feems  to  be  arrefled  and  almoft  inilantaneoufly  de- 
ftroyed  ;  fometimes  even  without  a  druggie,  and  pof- 
fibly  without  any  antecedent  pain.  Pliny  the  elder 
vvas  found,  after  the  fatal  eruption  of  Mount  Vefu- 
vius,  exactly  in  the  poflure  in  which  he  fell,  with  the 
appearance  of  one  afleep  rather  than  dead.  Some 
perfons  killed  by  foul  air  in  a  cellar  at  Paris,  were 
found  difF  as  datues,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  in  the 
podure  of  digging.  M.  Beaume  relates  the  hiftory  of 
edit.  a  man  who  was  recovered  from  apparent  death  produ¬ 
ced  by  a  fimilar  caufe,  and  who  after  ted  that  he  had' 
neither  felt  pain  nor  oppreflion  ;  but  that  at  the  point 
of  time  when  he  was  lofing  his  fenfes,  he  experienced 
a  delightful  kind  of  delirium.  This  account  receives 
fome  confirmation  from  what  Dr  Hebei  den  fays  in  his 
k  &ures  on  poifons,  that  he  had  feen  an  in  fiance  in 
which  the  fumes  of  charcoal  brought  on  the  fame  kind 
of  delirium  that  is  produced  by  henbane  and  other 
intoxicating  poifons  of  the  vegetable  kind.  Abbe  Fon¬ 
tana  breathed  a  certain  portion  of  inflammable  air,  not 
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only  without  inconvenience,  but  with  unufual  plea-  A’r* 
fure.  He  had  a  facility  in  dilating  the  bread,  and  ne-  v 
ver  felt  an  equally  agreeable  fenfation  even  when  he 
inhaled  the  purefl  dephlogiflicated  air.  But  lie  fullered 
greatly  in  a  fubfequent  experiment  :  for  having  filled 
a  bladder,  containing  about  350  cubic  inches,  with 
inflammable  air,  lie  began  to  breathe  it  boldly  after 
difeharging  the  atmofpheric  air  contained  in  his  lungs 
by  a  violent  exfpiration.  The  firfl  infpiration  produced 
a  great  oppreffion  ;  towards  the  middle  of  the  fecond,  he 
was  obferved  to  become  very  pale,  and  objeds  appear¬ 
ed  confufed  to  his  eyes:  nev.rtnelefs  he  ventured  on  a 
third  ;  but  his  flrength  now  failed,  fo  that  he  fell  up¬ 
on  his  knees,  and  foon  afterwards  upon  the  floor.  His 
refpiration  continued  to  be  effected  with  pain  and  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  he  did  not  perfectly  recover  till  the  fuc- 
ceeding  day.  In  this  inftance  fome  degree  of  palfy 
was  probably  induced  in  the  nerves  of  the  lungs  by  the 
adion  of  concentrated  inflammable  air  conveyed  into 
the  veficlcs  forcibly  emptied  of  their  atmofpheric  air 
by  exfpiration^  For,  in  ordinary  refpiration,  about  35 
inches  of  air  are  inhaled  and  exhaled  ;  but  in  a  violent 
exfpiration,  about  60  cubic  inches  may  be  difeharged. 

In  the  cafe  of  the  unfoitunate  collier  (Travis),  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  the  air  was  fufficiently  faiubrious 
when  he  went  down  into  the  pit  ;  that  by  flagnation  it 
became  gradually  noxious  ;  and  that  his  nervous  fy¬ 
flem  mu  ft  therefore  have  been  progreffively  habituated 
to  its  influence.  This  is  conformable  to  the  obferva- 
tions  of  Dr  Prieftley;  who  found,  that  if  a  moufe  can 
bear  the  firft  fhock  of  being  put  into  a  vefiel  filled  with 
artificial  gas,  or  if  the  gas  be  increafed  by  degrees,  it 
will  live  a  confiderable  time  in  a  fituation  that  would 
inftantly  prove  fatal  to  other  mice  :  and  he  frequently 
noticed,  that  when  a  number  of  mice  had  been  confined 
in  a  given  quantity  ofinfeded  air,  a  frefh  moufe  intro¬ 
duced  among  them  has  immediately  died  in  convul- 
fions. 

“  It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  the  fumes  Noxious 
emitted  hy  almoft  every  fpecies  of  burning  fuel  prove  fumes  from 
fatal  to  animals,  when  applied  in  a  fufficientlv  concen-  quan¬ 
trated  ftate.  I  have  computed,  that  300  tons  of  coal  tltyfof  fuel 
are  every  day  confumed  in  the  town  of  Manchefter  diw™ Jar^Td*: 
ring  the  winter  feafon.  The  faditious  gas  generated  ties.  w 
by  its  oonfumption  muft  amount  to  at  leaft  a  third 
part  of  that  quantity  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  fmoke 
pioceeding  from  it  conftitutes  another  third  part ;  and 
both  together  are  capable  of  occupying  a  fpace  of  very 
wide  extent.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  difperfion  of 
thefe  vapours  by  the  wind,  the  precipitation  of  them 
by  rain,  and  the  influence  of  other  caufes,  refpiration 
could  not  be  carried  on  in  fuch  circumftances.  And 
we  may  obferve,  that  frofty  weather,  which  is  general¬ 
ly  ferene  and  without  wfind,  proves  extremely  op- 
preflive,  and  fometimes  even  fatal,  to  afthmatic  pati¬ 
ents,  efpecially  in  great  cities.  Indeed  the  rate  of  hu¬ 
man  mortality  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  magni¬ 
tude  and  population.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
habit,  however  it  may  abate,  cannot  entirely  counter- 
ad  the  baneful  e fleets  of  bad  air  ;  and  thofe  will  feel 
its  effects  the  more  ftrongly,  in  every  fituation,  whole 
nervous  fyftems  are  endowed  with  more  than  culinary’ 
fenfibility.  Such  peifons  I  would  caution  not  to  in¬ 
dulge  their  curiofity  in  the  infpediou  of  unwhole- 
fome  manufactures,  nor  in  vifiting  mines,  cavern?^ 

ftoves*. 
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¥’x*A  Air.  ftoves,  hofpitals,  or  prifons.  The  late  Dr  Brown  fuf- 
fered  very  feverely  by  accompanying  two  foreigners  of 
diftin&ion  into  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  works  at 
Worfley.  It  happened  that  they  were  the  fir  ft  who 
entered  the  tunnel  on  that  day.  The  candles  which 
they  carried  with  them  were  obferved  to  burn  very 
dimly  ;  but  neither  the  paflengers  nor  the  boatmen 
experienced  any  difficulty  in  refpiration.  After  re¬ 
maining  in  the  coal-pits  a  confiderable  time,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Warrington,  where  Dr  Brown  was  attacked 
by  violent  pains,  which  fhifted  fuddenly  from  one 
part  of  his  body  to  another;  fmall  purple  fpots  over- 
fpread  his  fkin  ;  his  throat  became  tumefied  fo  as  to 
render  fwallowing  difficult ;  and  great  proftration  of 
ftrength,  with  a  low  fever,  enfued.  The  doctor  was 
fubjedl  to  the  anomalous  gout  ;  had  once  a  paralytic 
complaint  of  long  continuance  ;  and  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  his  nervous  fyftem  was  endowed  with 
peculiar  irritability.  He  was  not,  however,  the  only 
fufferer  ;  for  one  of  the  foreigneis  was  affecled  with 
fimilar  petechias,  but  attended  with  little  pain  or  dif- 
order.” 

Tn  what  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
manner  the  compofition  of  fixed  air  feems  to  throw  fome  light  up- 
atimfyhcre  on  the  fubje6t  in  queftion.  Dephlogifticated  air  and 
rifted  frou  ~  phl°gift°n  arc  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  compo- 
too  great  uent  parts  ;  and  whether  we  fuppofe,  with  Mr  Deta¬ 
il  quantity  val,  water  to  be  a  third  ingredient  or  not,  the  cafe 
of  iked  air.  ftjH  be  the  fame  ;  for  by  whatever  means  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  phlogifton  can  be  effe&ed,  the  air 
will  be  rendered  pure.  This  is  afeertained  by  fome  of  Dr 
Prieftley’s  experiments,  particularly  thofe  related  under 
the  article  Aerology,  n°  113.  where  the  phlogifton 
was  plainly  feparated  by  the  ele&ric  fpark,  and  the 
,  dephlogifticated  air  remained  in  a  ftate  of  purity. 
When  the  atmofphere  is  contaminated  by  a  mixture  of 
fixed  air,  therefore,  it  may  be  purified  in  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ways:  one  is  by  the  abforption  of  the  gas  with¬ 
out  any  decompofition,  as  by  lime-water,  alkaline  falts, 
&c.  the  other,  by  the  feparation  of  its  component 
parts,  by  which  a  portion  of  it  muft  necefiarily  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  portion  of  pure  refpirable  air.  It  is 
probable  that  nature  purfues  both  thefe  methods  in 
freeing  the  atmofphere  from  this  noxious  gas  :  but  in¬ 
deed,  whatever  method  fhe  takes,  it  is  certain  that  any 
large  portion  of  atmofpheric  air  cannot  long  be  con¬ 
taminated  with  this  gas,  even  though  feemingly  in  a 
•  confined  fituation.  This  is  evident  from  fome  experi¬ 
ments,  where  large  quantities  of  fixed  air  being  poured 
out  into  the  atmofphere  of  a  room,  entirely  vanifhed,  fo 
that  it  could  net  be  perceived  by  the  niceft  teft,  in 
half  an  hour.  As  we  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
a&ion  of  atmofpheric  and  fixed  air  upon  each  other, 
when  the  former  is  in  large  proportion,  it  naturally  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  fufpicion  whether  the  fixed  air  has 
mot  a  natural  tendency  to  decompofition,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  render  the  air  falutary  after  it  has  for  a  fhort 
time  rendered  it  noxious.  This  is  certainly  the  cafe 
when  it  meets  with  vegetables  5  for  many  of  them  are 
fupported  by  every  kind  of  noxious  air.  In  cafes 
where  many  animals  are  confined  together,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  their  death  is  not  occafioned  by  the  fixed  air 
produced  from  their  refpiration,  but  by  that  which  is 
called  phlogtfticatedy  or  moft  probably  by  the  total 
deprivation  of  the  vital  principle  fopplied  by  the  de¬ 


phlogifticated  kind.  The  perfpiration  of  animal  bo-  Fixed  Air. 
dies  of  itfelf  fupplies  a  lefource  for  the  abforption  ot 
pure  fixed  air ;  for  all  animal  exhalations  are  of  the 
alkaline  kind,  and  therefore  are  capable  of  neutralizing 
this  kind  of  gas.  This  is  evident  from  a  circumflance 
generally  unnoticed,  but  which  is  obvious  to  everyone 
who  choofes  to  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  inquiry. 

In  wafhing  over  the  walls  of  rooms  with  lime  and  wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  the  firft  preparatory  operation  for  paint¬ 
ing,  a  violent  fmell  of  volatile  alkali  is  perceptible  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  proceeds  from  a  de¬ 
compofition  of  the  neutral  fait  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  fixed  air,  produced  in  refpiration,  with  the  fubtile 
phlogiflic  and  alkaline  effiuvia  which  rife  in  perfpira¬ 
tion.  To  thi3  caufe  we  may  in  a  great  meafure  a- 
feribe  the  prefervation  of  the  Ruffians,  which  Dr  Per- 
cival  alfo  takes  notice  of,  but  aferibes  it  to  an  accommo - 
dating  quality  of  the  human  frame  by  which  it  can 
fnbfift  in  fo  great  a  variety  of  circumftances.  “  A 
Ruffian  boor  (fays  lie),  in  the  winter  feafon,  experiences 
all  the  varieties  of  air,  heat,  and  cold,  without  any  in¬ 
convenience.  When  labouring  out  of  doo^s,  he  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  inteufity  of  froft  and  fnow ;  when  he  re¬ 
tires  in  the  evening  to  his  hut,  which  confifts  only  of 
one  clofe  apartment,  never  ventilated  during  fix 
months,  he  feeds  upon  falted  fifti  or  flefh,  and  after¬ 
wards  repofes  on  a  greafy  mattrafs  placed  over  an  oven 
in  which  billets  of  wood  are  burned.  In  this  fituation 
he  is  literally  ftewed,  with  his  whole  family,  who  live 
in  a  conftant  fteam,  not  offenfive  to  themfelves,  but 
fcarcely  fupportable  by  a  ftranger.  The  atmofpheie 
of  a  crowded  town  muft,  in  many  refpe&s,  refemble 
the  foul  air  of  a  Ruffian  cottage;  yet  thoufands  enjoy 
in  it  a  confiderable  fhare  of  health. ” 

On  this  we  muft  further  obferve,  that  in  certain  ^ 
cafes  the  human  body  requires  much  more  of  the  vital  quantpv 
principle  fupplied  by  dephlogifticated  air  to  fupport  of  vital  air 
life  than  in  others.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  requifite 
when  much  motion  and  exercife  are  ufed  ;  fo  that  l^ie  p^rt  cf  hu-* 
computations  made  of  the  quantity  of  air  confumed  jn 

by  a  human  creature  in  a  minute,  muft  be  very  vague  different 
and  variable.  This  was  evident  in  M.  SaufTure’sfuuauom, 
journey  to  the  top  of  mount  Blanc,  where,  befides  the 
general  rarefa&ion  of  the  atmofphere,  there  was  a  great 
mixture  of  fixed  air,  as  appeared  by  the  precipitation 
of  lime-water  when  expofed  to  the  a&ion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  air.  Here,  though  always  fomewhat  uiieafy,  yet 
he  was  comparatively  well  while  he  remanied  in  a 
ftate  of  ina&ion ;  but  felt  exceffive  trouble  on  being 
obliged  to  exert  his  ftrength,  infomuch  that  lie 
could  fcarce  accomplifh  in  four  hours  and  an  half,  the 
experiments  which  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he 
would  have  eafily  done  in  three.  **  While  I  remained 
perfe&ly  ilill  (fays  he),  I  experienced  but  little  unea- 
finefs,  more  than  a  flight  oppreffion  about  the  heart; 
but  on  the  fmalleft  bodily  exertion,  or  when  I  fixed 
my  attention  upon  any  objeft  for  fome  moments  toge¬ 
ther,  particularly  when  I  preffed  my  cheft  iu  the  acl 
of  ftooping,  I  was  obliged  to  reft  and  pant  for  fome 
minutes.” 

From  this  account  we  muft  naturally  conclude,  that 
in  cafes  where  the  powers  of  life  and  circulation  are 
ftrong  and  vigorous,  a  great  quantity  of  vital  principle 
is  requifite  to  fupport  life;  and  the  fudden  deprivation 
of  any  confiderable  part  of  it  may  occafion  death,  even 
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Fixed  Air.  though  33  much  dill  remain  as  would  be  fufdcient  to 
’ 1  ~  fupport  life  in  other  crrcumdances.  Hence,  if  a 

ftrong  and  healthy  animal  is  fuddenly  plunged  into  an 
atmofph ere  loaded  with  mephitic  or  other  noxious  va¬ 
pours,  it  will  very  frequently  die  in  a  moment ;  while 
9  the  mere  circumstance  of  debility  caufcs  others  to  bear 
Why  fid-  the  fame  fituation  with  impunity.  In  thefe  circum- 
rlen  changes  dances  a  fudden  expofure  to  very  pure  air  might 
(tom  noxi-  even  be  fdtaj  to  an  anjmai  very  jon  confinetj  ;n  ftLk 
ous  to  pure  •  •  •an  .  7  °  U1 

air  arc  dan  as  18  noxion>  Juit  as  fire  ma>*  put  out  by  too  violent 
gtrous.  a  blad^  of  air.  Hence  we  may  underftand  why  con- 
fumptive  perfons  are  not  recovered,  but  often  made 
maniftftly  worfe,  by  being  brought  into  purer  air  ;  and 
in  all  probability  the  death  of  Travis  was  haRened  by 
his  fudden  removal  into  the  open  atmofphere.  HiY 
remaining  alive,  therefore,  for  fuch  a  length  of  time  in 
circumftances  fo  very  unfavourable,  we  are  to  attri¬ 
bute  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  extreme  debility  of 
the  vital  powers, by  which  an  exceedingly  fmall  quantity 
of  dtphlogidicated  air  was  required  to  fupport  them. 
We  are  befides  to  take  into  confideration,  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  cafes  the  air  will  impart  nourishment,  even  to  the 
bodies  of  animals  as  well  as  vegetables.  Under  the 
article  Abstinence,  inflances  are  brought  of  animal 
bodies  being  augmented  in  bulk  without  any  nourish¬ 
ment  taken  in  by  the  mouth.  In  fuch  cafes  we  mult 
IO  conclude,  that  the  nourifhment  came  from  the  phlo- 
The  human giftic  particles  difperfed  through  it.  It  is  not  im- 
Vody  may  poflible,  therefore,  that  in  fome  cafes  the  human  body, 
aNTurbriou-  _  abfotbing  from  the  atmofphere  the  phloglfton 
rifhment  " 

from  the 
atmo- 
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which  it  had  jult  emitted  by  refpiration,  may  purify 
the  air  which  it  had  juft  before  contaminated:  and 
thus  life  might  be  prolonged  in  the  cafe  of  Travis,  who 
was  not  only  deditute  of  air  proper  for  refpiration, 
but  of  food  and  drink  alfo.  In  cafes  of  famine,  it  is 
manifed  that  there  is,  a  great  abforption  from  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  Thus  a  negro  who  was  gibbeted  at  Charlef- 
town,  and  had  nothing  given  him  afterwards,  voided  a 
large  quantiry  of  urine  every  morning  ;  and  in  cafes  of 
lientery  and  diabetes,  the  quantity  of  evacuations 
greatly  exceeds  the  nourishment  taken  in  by  the 
mouth.  On  this  principle,  perhaps,  we  may  account 
for  that  very  ftrange  phenomenon  of  animals  being 
found  alive  in  the  heart  of  folid  bodies,  where  there 
could  be  no  poffihility  of  any  connexion  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  atmofphere.  Inflances  of  thefe  are  given  under 
the  article  Animalcule,  n6  57. 

We  fnall  conclude  this  part  of  our  fubje&  with  fome 
fixed  air  on  obfervations  made  by  Mr  Henry  on  the  effe&s  of  fix- 
vegetation.  ed  air  on  vegetation.  Experiments  on  this  fubje<£t  had 
been  made  firlt  by  Dr  Prieitley,  and  afterwards  by  Dr 
Percival,  but  with  very  different  refults;  the  former 
concluding  that  fixed  air  was  prejudicial  to  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  and  Dr  Percival  that  it  was  favourable 
to  it.  Mr  Henry  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  diffe¬ 
rence.  He  fuppofes  Dr  Percival’s  meaning  to  be,  not 
that  fixed  air,  in  its  pure  Slate  and  ftagnant,  was  fa¬ 
vourable  to  vegetables  immerfed  in  it;  but  that  gra¬ 
dually  applied,  and  in  a  continued  dream,  while  the 
plants  at  the  fame  time  are  not  confined  from  the  com¬ 
mon  air,  do  receive  from  fixed  air  fuch  a  proportion 
of  nourifhment  as  is  fufficient  for  their  temporary  fup¬ 
port,  even  when  removed  from  every  other  means  of 
being  fupplied  with  food. 

Dr  Priedley,  in  his  third  volume  on  Air,  acknow¬ 
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ledges  the  fairnefs  and  candour  with  which  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dr  Percival  were  related,  but  fuppofes  there 
mult  have  been  fome  midake ;  particularly,  as  the  air 
was  produced  by  Dr  Nooth’s  apparatus,  he  thinks  the 
quantity  could  not  be  fo  great  as  was  imagined.  In 
iupport  of  this  opinion  he  mentioned  a  great  number 
of  experiments,  in  which  fixed  air  was  tried  in  all  pro- 
portions,  from  a  date  of  purity  to  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  of  fixed  mr  with  feven-eighths  of  common  air  ; 
ancLm  all  thefe  the  fixed  air  was  found  to  be  injurious, 
and  to  dedroy  the  colour  of  rofe-leaves. 

From  fome  experiments  made  by  Mr  Henry  himfclf, 
the  contrary  opinion  feemed  to  be  edabliihed.  By  thefi* 
it  appeared  that  a  drawberry  plant  had  not  only  been 
preferved  alive,  expofed  in  the  middle  of  Dr  Nook’s 
machine  to  copious  dreams  of  fixed  air,  from  the  2*d 
of /-iprii  to  the  14th  of  May,  but  that  the  bloffoms, 
which  were  only  budded  when  put  into  the  machine 
had  a  finally  expanded  ;  a  drong  proof  that  the  plan* 
had  continued  to  vegetate.  It  was  dill  alive,  but  in 
a  htuation  fome  what  drooping  ;  and  happening  to  be 
crudied  on  taking  it  out  of  the  apparatus,  it  was 
thrown  away  altogether.  Two  fprigs  of  mint,  with 
iome  earth  loofely  adhering  to  their  roots,  were  fubiec- 
ted  to  afimdar  experiment  from  the  id  to  the  12th  ®f 
September  ;  the  one  having  a  continual  current  of  fix¬ 
ed  air  applied  to  it,  but  the  other  being  left  to  the 
operation  of  common  atmofpherical  air.  The  roots  of 
both  were  cut  off  on  the  7th  :  that  in  common  air  ex¬ 
hibited  fymptoms  of  decay  on  the  12th;  but  the  other 
continued  irefh  for  more  than  a  week  after  the  other 
had  been  decayed  almod  to  the  top. 

On  the  f  Uh  of  April  1 777,  the  weather  betWvery 
cold  and  backward,  Mr  Henry  filled  the  middle  part  of 
iJr  Nooth’s  machine  entirely  with  fixed  air,,  by  firft 
tilling  it  with  water,  inverting  it  in  the  fame  fluid, 
opping  up  the  capillary  tubes,  and  then*  driving  out 
the  water  from  the  veffel  by  a  ftream  of  fixed  air  from 
an  efiervefeing  mixture.  The  middle  was-  then  imme¬ 
diately  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  machine,  con¬ 
taining  an  efiervefeing  mixture  alfo,  which  had  been 
working  for  feveral  minutes ;  and  a  erimfon  polyau- 
thus  was  introduced  into  the  middle  part,  and  fufpeud 
ed  by  a  firing.  In  pafRug  through  the  mouth  of  the 
vellet,  the  petals  were  compreffed,  and  one  or  two  re¬ 
ceived  fome  damage.  A  young  fprig  of  mint,  with  its 
root,  was  introduced  the  fame  day,  and  in,to  the  fame 
vefFcl  ;  while  a  fitiiikr  fprig,  as  a  fiandard,  was  placed 
in  a  large  glafs  decanter.  'Hie  polyanthus  began  to 
droop  on  the  15th,  and  was  taken  out  next  day  (hr  . 
veiled  but  not  difcoloured.  The  mint,  when  examined 
on  the  12  th,  was  apparently  more  frelh  than  when  fir  if 
put  into  the  veffel  with  fixed  air  ;  the  next  day  two 
young  (hoots  appeared  (till  more  vigorous.  On  the  t  ;th 
its  appearance  was  more  vivid  than  that  in  common 
air;  but  next  day  it  was  taken  out  quite  dead.  This 
fudden  change,  however,  our  author  fuppofes  to  have 
been  owing  to  the  machine  having  no  valve;  and  ha¬ 
ving  been  violently  fliaken,  he  fufpedted  that  fome  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  had  been  forced  up  through  the  tubes  • 
for  the  moifture  on  the  infide  of  the  middle  part  was 
found  to  be  more  acid  than  it  (hould  have  been  by  fix- 
ed  air  alone.  3 

The  experiment  was  repeated  on  the  26th  of  April 
with  a  polyanthus  plant  with  its  root  and  flowers, 

which, 
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Fixed  Air.  which,  with  fcveral  others,  were  put  into  the  middle 
' -v— — part  of  Nooth’s  machine.  Here  it  continued  till 
the  10th  of  May.  The  efFervefcence  was  frequent¬ 
ly  renewed;  for  the  firft  four  days  twice,  and  then 
once  a-day  ;  but  the  difeharge  of  air  was  continually 
going  ort.  It  continued  ten  days  without  any  figns  of 
decay;  and  when  taken  out  of  the  machine  on  the  14th 
day,  though  fome  of  the  older  flowe-rs  were  fading,  the 
others  were  as  frefh  and  blooming  as  when  put  into 
the  veffel ;  more  fo  than  thofe  which  had  been  purcha- 
fed  on  the  fame  day,  and  planted  in  the  garden.  The 
body  of  the  plant  was  green,  fucculent,  and  undecayed. 
The  air  extinguifhed  flame.  On  trial  it  was  found  to  be 
one- third  fixed  air  ;  and  during  feveral  days,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  fixed  air  mult  have  been  larger. 

But,  when  confined  in  vefftls  of  fixed  air,  or  even  in 
Nooth’s  machine,  with  the  upper  part  and  grooved 
Hopper  put  on,  plants  died  fooner  than  in  common  air. 

T2  The  air  meafured  was  feven -eighths  fixed  air. 

Phlogiilon  <  I  am  informed  (fays  Mr  Heury),  that  an  jngeni- 
the  food  of  ous  philo fopher  of  Geneva  has  made  fome  experiments, 
plants.  ^  which  he  has  proved,  not  only  that  phlogiilon  is 
the  food  of  plants,  but  alfo,  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  Dr 
Prieftkv,  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  fixed  air,  in  pro¬ 
sper  proportion  and  place,  that  this  pabulum  is  admini¬ 
stered.  In  regard  to  the  animal  body,  it  would  furely 
be  wrong  to  fay  that  nothing  was  nutritious  orfalutary 
to  it  which  it  could  not  bear  to  receive  nnmixed  or  un¬ 
diluted.  Why  then  may  we  not  fuppofe,  that  though 
fixed  air,  when  pure,  may  be  fatal  to  plants  confined 
in  it,  and  excluded  from  communication  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  ;  yet,  when  applied  in  a  proper  dole,  and  to 
plants  enjoying  a  free  intercourfe  with  the  atmofphere, 
it  may  have  a  contrary  effedt,  and  ferve  to  nourilh  and 
fupport  them  ?  But  in  Dr  Prieflley’s  experiments,  this 
free  intercourfe  does  not  appear  to  have  been  allowed  ; 
snd  herein,  I  apprehend,  confided  the  caufe  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  ourreiults. 

“  At  that  time  the  conftitution  of  fixed  air  was  not 
underflood.  It  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  form¬ 
ed  by  a  combination  of  phlogiilon  with  the  pure  part 
of  atmofpheric  air.  The  firft  of  thefe  ingredients  has 
been  proved  by  Dr  Prieflley  and  others  to  be  favour¬ 
able  to  vegetation  ;  while  plants  droop  and  decay  when 
expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the  latter.  It  fhould  further 
appear  from  Dr  Ingenhoufz’s  experiments,  that  plants 
have  the  power  of  {Separating  phlogiilon  from  common 
>  air,  applying  it  to  their  nurture  (a),  and  throwing  out 
the  pure  or  dephlogifticated  refiduum  as  excrementiti- 
ous.  Now  allowing,  what  is  highly  probable,  that 
they  have  a  fimilar  power  of  decompofing  fixed  air, 
and  of  applying  and  reje&ing  its  conflituent  parts,  our 
method  of  conducing  the  experiments  was  not  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  procefs  ;  whereas,  when  confined  in  clofe 
veffel  s,  as  by  Dr  Prieftley,  the  plants  would  be  fuffo- 
cated  in  a  manner  reverfed  to  what  would  happen  to  an 
animal.  For  as  in  that  cafe,  from  a  want  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  atmofphere,  as  neceffary  to  carry  off 
the  phlogillic  air  from  the  lungs  (according  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  theory  of  refpiration  advanced  and  fo  well  fupport- 
^d  by  Dr  Prieflley),  the  animal  muHperifh;  fo,  in  the 
other  inftance,  the  plant  would  die  if  cut  off  from  the  air 
of  the  atmofphere  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pure  air  ex- 
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creteci  by  its  veffels  would  not  be  conveyed  from  it.  Fixed  Air. 
For  in  thefe  circumilanc.es,  this  fluid,  fo  falutary  to  ani-  l“”'  v~~ 
mal  but  deftrudtive  to  vegetable  life,  muff  be  accumula-  Merliodsof 
ted  in  the  body  of  the  plant  ;  and  its  functions  being  jm^regna. 
thus  impeded,  death  is  the  necefiary  confequence.”  ting  water 

As  fixed  air  is  now  an  article  of  the  materia  medica,or  other  li- 
a  method  of  obtaining  it  readily  and  :n  large  quantity 
becomes  an  objedl  of  confiderable  confequence.  Mr  titles  with 
Henry,  who  has  proved  that  fixed  air  is  the  proper  fixed  air. 
bafe  of  ferments,  and  the  immediate  caufe  of  fer¬ 
mentation  f,  deferibes  an  apparatus  for  impregnating  t  See -ftr- 
wort  or  other  fermentable  liquors  with  it.  1  ms  appa¬ 
ratus  is  represented  Mate  CXCIII. 

A  A%  Fig.  r.  reprefents  the  caflc  in  which  the  wort 
is  to  be  impregnated  ;  cl d,  the  firings  by  which  the 
air-veffel  is  to  be  let  down. 

Fig.  2.  DD,  The  air-veffel,  fimilar  to  the  bottom 
part  of  Dr  Nooth’s  glafs  machine,  to  be  made  of  glafs 
or  earthen  ware,  c  c,  A  glafs-flopper  ground  in  to  fit 
the  mouth  of  the  veffel,  having  a  number  of  capillary 
tubes  running  from  bottom  to  top  in  a  diverging  di¬ 
rection  ,  fo  as  to  fpread  the  air  in  its  paflage  through 
the  liquor. 

Fig.  3.  The  flopper  viewed  feparately  to  fhow  the 
capillary  tubes. 

The  method  of  ufing  this  apparatus  is  obvious  from 
an  infpedion  of  the  figure  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
mull  be  equally  evident,  that  it  cannot  be  applied  where 
any  very  large  quantity  is  to  be  impregnated.  Where 
great  quantities  of  fixed  air  are  required,  we  mull  alfo 
ufe  great  quantities  of  fermenting  materials  ;  and  it 
would  be  inconvenient  in  the  highelt  degree  toimmerge. 
thefe  in  the  liquor  to  be  fermented  ;  not  to  mention, 
that  where  large  quantities  of  this  kind  of  materials 
are  mixed,  they  ought  frequently  to  be  ftirred  or  fhaken, 
left  they  fhould  concrete  into  hard  lumps  ;  while  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  often  apt  to  fwell,  and  would  thus 
endanger  the  fpoiling  of  the  liquor  altogether.  It 
muff  alfo  be  remarked,  that  any  liquid  receives  an 
impregnation  of  fixed  air  more  readily  from  the 
fui  face  than  by  Blowing  it  through  the  mafs  of  li¬ 
quid.  The  apparatus  reprefented  fig.  4.  therefore  feems 
preferable  to  that  of  Mr  Henry,  as  capable  of  being 
extended  indefinitely  almolt  without  any  additional 
trouble.  A  BCD  reprefents  a  large  wooden  caflc  filled 
with  materials  to  the  height  reprefented  by  k  k. 

E  is  a  large  fiat  cooler  for  holding  the  liquor  to  be  im¬ 
pregnated.  This  veffel  is  to  be  clofely  covered,  and 
may  be  conveniently  made  of  lead,  having  a  wooden 
top,  the  edges  of  which  are  clofely  luted  all  round  with 
a  mixture  of  falad  oil  and  finely  powdered  chalk. 

/,  Reprefents  a  tin  pipe,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  by 
which  a  communication  is  made  between  the  cafk  and 
cooler  for  the  tranfmiflion  of  the  fixed  air.  g  h ,  Is  a 
wooden  axis  paffmg  quite  through  the  caflc  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  moveable  on  a  centre  having  a  flrong 
handle  at  top,  to  turn  it  in  order  to  ftir  the  mixture. 
i  i  t  i,  Are  four  crofs  blades  fixed  into  the  axis,  which, 
in  confequence  of  turning  the  handle,  ftir  and  raife  a 
great  commotion  in  the  liquor  contained  in  the  caflc.. 
m,  Is  a  large  hole  flopped  with  a  wooden  plug,  by 
which  the  materials  may  be  put  in  or  taken  out  ;  and 
for  this  lafl  purpofe  a  kind  of  ladle  with  an  upright 

Item 


(a)  See  this  further  difeuffed  under  the  article  Aerology,  n  51,  52. 
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;ixed  Stars  Rem  as  M  may  be  made  ufe  of.  /,  Is  a  plug  flopping 
up  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  the  cooler  E9  by  which  the  li¬ 
quor  to  be  impregnated  may  be  put  in,  and  let  out 
'  again  by  the  cock  n. 

In  this  apparatus  it  is  evident,  that  when  an  efter- 
vefcing  mixture  is  put  into  the  calk,  the  fixed  air  mull 
pafs  through  the  tube  f  into  the  cooler,  where  it  will 
be  abforbed  by  the  liquor  as  fall  as  it  is  emitted  by  the 
materials ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  efcaping,  all 
the  junctures  muft  be  luted  carefully  with  the  mixture 
of  falad  oil  and  chalk  already  mentioned,  which  is  both 
fufliciently  adhefive,  and  remaining  foft  for  a  longtime, 
may  be  inftantaneoufly  repaired  where  it  happens  to  be 
broken.  When  the  effervefcence  begins  to  turn  lan¬ 
guid,  it  may  inflantly  be  quickened  by  turning  the 
handle;  but  this  will  dill  urb  the  luting  at  oo9  which 
muft  therefore  be  clapped  clofe  all  round  the  axis  as  foon 
as  the  matter  is  fufliciently  ftirred. 

Fixf.d  Stars,  are  fuch  as  conflantly  retain  the  fame 
Sec  AJlro-  poll  tion  and  distance  with  refped  to  each  other*  ;  by 

Icomy*  which  they  are  contradiflinguifhed  from  erratic  or  wan- 

l92'  tiering  liars,  which  are  continually  Ihifting  their  fitua- 
tion  and  diflance. — The  fixed  liars  are  what  we  pro¬ 
perly  and  abfolutely  call  Jlars  ;  the  reft  have  their  pe¬ 
culiar  denominations  of  planet  and  comet.  See  A- 
stronomy,  per  Index. 

FIXITY,  or  Fixedness,  in  chemiftry,  is  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  ufed  for  the  aft’e6tion  oppofite  to  volati¬ 
lity  ;  i.  e.  the  property  whereby  bodies  bear  the  adion 
of  the  fire,  without  being  diflfipated  in  fumes. 

FLACCUS  (Caius  Valerius),  an  ancient  Latin  poet, 
of  whom  we  have  very  imperfect  accounts  remaining. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition  ;  of 
which,  however,  he  did  not  live  tofinifh  the  eighth  book, 
dying  at  about  30  years  of  age.  John  Baptilla  Pius, 
an  Italian  poet,  completed  the  eighth  book  of  the  Ar- 
gonautics  ;  and  added  two  more,  from  the  fourth  of 
Apollonius  ;  which  fupplement  was  firft  added  to  Al¬ 
dus’s  edition  in  1523. 

FLAGS,  in  the  army,  are  fmall  banners  of  diftinc- 
tion  ftuck  in  the  baggage-waggons,  to  diftinguilh  the 
baggage  of  one  brigade  from  another,  and  of  one  bat¬ 
talion  from  another  ;  that  they  may  be  marlhalled  by 
the  waggon  inafter  general  according  to  the  rank  of 
their  brigades,  to  avoid  the  confufion  that  might  other- 
wife  arife. 

Flag,  in  the  marine,  a  certain  banner  or  llandard, 
by  which  an  admiral  is  diftinguilhed  at  fea  from  the 
inferior  {nips  of  his  fquadron  ;  alfo  the  colours  by 
which  one  nation  is  diftinguilhed  from  another.  See 


Plate  CXCIV. 

In  the  Britilh  navy,  flags  are  either  red,  white,  or 
blue  ;  and  are  difplayed  from  the  top  of  the  main-maft, 
fore- mail,  or  mizen-maft,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
admiral.  When  a  flag  is  difplayed  from  the  flag-ttaff 
on  the  main-maft,  the  officer  diftinguilhed  thereby  is 
known  to  be  an  admiral  ;  when  from  the  fore- mail,  a 
vice  admiral ;  and  when  from  the  mizen-maft,  a  rear- 
admiral. 

The  firft  flag  in  Great  Britain  is  the  royal  llandard, 
which  is  only  to  be  hoifted  when  the  king  or  queen  are 
on  board  the  velfel :  the  fecond  is  that  of  the  anchor 
of  hope,  which  charaderifes  the  lord  high  admiral,  or 
lords  commilfioners  of  the  admiralty  :  and  the  third  is 
the  union-flag,  in  which  the  crofles  of  St  George  and 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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St  Andrew  ar£  blended.  This  laft  is  appropriated  to 

the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  the  firft  military  officer  Magellan- 

undei  the  lord  high  admiral.  ,  . 

The  next  flag  after  the  union  is  that  of  the  white 
fquadron,  at  the  main  mail  head;  and  the  laft,  which 
charaderifes  an  admiral,  is  the  blue,  at  the  fame  mail* 
head. 

For  a  vice-admiral,  the  firft  flag  is  the  red,  the  fe¬ 
cond  the  white,  the  third  the  blue,  at  the  flag-ftaff  oil 
the  fore  malt. 

The  fame  order  proceeds  with  regard  to  the  rerr-ad- 
mirals,  whole  flags  are  hoifted  on  the  top  of  the  mizen- 
maft  :  the  low’ eft  flag  in  our  navy  is  accordingly  the 
blue  on  the  mizen-maft. 

To  Lower  or  Strike  the  Flag,  in  the  marine,  is  to 
pull  it  down  upon  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  in,  out  of 
the  refped,  or  fubmiflion,  due  from  all  (blips  or  fleets 
inferior  to  thofe  any  way  juftly  their  fuperiors.  To 
l°v/er  or  ftrike  the  flag  in  an  engagement  is  a  fign  of 
yielding. 

The  uray  of  leading  a  fliip  in  triumph  is  to  tie  the 
flags  to  the  fhrouds,  or  the  gallery,  in  the  hind-part 
of  the  (hip,  and  let  them  hang  down  towards  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  to  tow  the  veffels  by  the  Hern.  Livy  relates, 
that  this  was  the  way  the  Romans  ufed  thofe  of  Car- 
thage. 

To  Heave  cut  the  Flag ,  is  to  put  out  or  put  abroad 
the  flag. 

To  Hang  out  the  White  Flag,  is  to  afk  quarter  ;  or 
it  Ihows,  when  a  veffel  is  arrived  on  a  coaft,  that  it  has 
no  hoftile  intention,  but  comes  to  trade,  or  the  like. 

The  red  flag  is  a  fign  of  defiance,  and  battle. 

Flag  is  alfo  ufed  for  fedge,  a  kind  of  rulh. 

Corn- Flag.  See  Gladiolus. 

Sweet -feented  Flag.  See  Acorus. 

FLAG-OjJicersy  thofe  who  command  the  feveral  fqua- 
drons  of  a  fleet ;  fuch  are  the  admirals,  vice-admirals, 
and  rear  admirals. 

The  flag-officers  in  our  pay,  are  the  admiral,  vice* 
admiral,  and  real  admiral,  of  the  wdiite,  red,  and  blue. 

See  Admiral,  Flag,  and  Fleet. 

FLAG-Ship,  a  (hip  commanded  by  a  general  or  flag- 
officer,  who  has  a  right  to  carry  a  flag,  in  contradi- 
ftindion  to  the  fecondary  veffels  under  the  command 
thereof. 

FLAG-Stone y  a  genus  of  argillaceous  earths,  of  a  grey, 
yellowifh,  or  reddifh-white  colour ;  not  giving  fire 
with  fteel,  nor  eftervefeing  with  acids.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  from  2600  to  2780.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
compad,  and  fometimes  like  the  argillaceous  grit  ;  iii 
which  cafe  its  gravity  is  lefs.  Its  general  ufe  is  for 
flooring  houfes,  though  fometimes  it  is  made  ufe  of 
for  covering  them.  There  is  alfo  a  calcareous  flag- 
ftone  found  near  Woodflock  in  England.  It  is  of  a 
yellowi{h-wThite  colour,  and  moderately  hard,  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  iron.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  2585. 

FLAGELL ANTES,  a  fed  of  wild  fanatics  who 
chaftifed  and  difeiplined  themfelves  with  whips  in 
public. 

The  fed  of  the  Flagellantes  had  its  rife  in  Italy  in 
the  year  1260 ;  its  author  was  one  Rainier  a  hermit  ; 
and  it  wras  propagated  from  hence  through  almoft  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  in  all  probability  no 
more  than  the  effed  of  an  indifereet  zeal.  A  great 
number  of  perfons  of  all  ages  and  fexes  made  procef- 
N  n  fions, 
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Thgellan-  fions,  walking  two  by  two  with  their  fhoulders  bare, 
Ljjs  which  they  whipped  till  the  blood  ran  down,  in  order 
Flake.  t0  obtain  mercy  from  God,  and  appeafe  his  indigna- 
-y—  tion  againft  the  wickednefs  of  the  age.  They  were 
then  called  the  devout;  and  having  eftablifhed  a  fupe* 
rior,  lie  was  called  the  general  of  the  devotion .  Though 
the  primitive  Fhgellantes  were  exemplary  in  point  of 
morals,  yet  they  were  joined  by  a  turbulent  rabble, 
who  were  infedled  with  the  moil  ridiculous  and  impi¬ 
ous  opinions;  fo  that  the  emperors  and  pontiffs  thought 
proper  to  put  an  end  to  this  religious  phrenfy,  by  de¬ 
claring  all  devout  whipping  contrary  to  the  divine  law, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  foul’s  eternal  intereft. 

However,  this  fed!  revived  in  Germany  towards  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  and  rambling  through 
many  provinces,  occafioned  great  disturbances.  They 
held,  among  other  things,  that  flagellation  was  of 
equal  virtue  with  baptifm  and  the  other  facraments  ; 
that  the  forgivenefs  of  all  fins  was  to  be  obtained  by  it 
from  God  without  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chriil ;  that  the 
old  law  of  Chrift  was  foon  to  be  abolifhed,  and  that  a 
new  law  enjoining  the  baptifm  of  blood  to  be  admini- 
flered  by  whipping  was  to  be  fubftituted  in  its  place  : 
upon  which  Clement  VII.  by  an  injudicious  as  well  as 
unrighteous  policy,  thundered  out  anathemas  againft 
the  Flagellantes,  who  were  burnt  by  the  inquifitors  in 
feveral  places  ;  but  they  were  not  eafily  extirpated. 
They  appeared  again  in  Thuringia  and  Lower  Saxony 
in  the  15th  century  ;  and  rejected  not  only  the  facra- 
meots,  but  every  branch  of  external  worfhip  ;  and  pla¬ 
ced  their  only  hopes  of  falvation  in  faith  and  flagella¬ 
tion,  to  which  they  added  other  ftrange  dodtrines  con¬ 
cerning  evil  fpirits.  Their  leader  Com  ad  Schmidt  and 
many  others  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  German 
inquifitors  in  and  after  the  year  1414. 

FLAGEOLET,  or  Flajeolet,  a  little  flute,  ufed 
chiefly  by  Shepherds  and  country-people.  It  is  made  of 
box  or  other  hard  wood,  and  fometimes  of  ivory  ;  and 
has  fix  holes  befides  that  at  the  bottom,  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  and  that  behind  the  neck. 

FLAIL,  an  inflrument  for  threfhing  corn.  It  con- 
fifts  of  the  following  parts.  I.  The  hand-flafF,  or  piece 
held  in  the  threfher’s  hand.  2.  The  fwiple,  or  that  part 
which  flrikes  out  the  corn.  3.  The  caplins,  or  itrong 
double  leathers,  made  fall  to  the  tops  of  the  hand-flafF 
and  fwiple.  4.  The  middle-band,  being  the  leather 
thong  or  fifh  fkin  that  ties  the  caplins  together. 

FLAIR,  in  fea-language.  The  feamen  fay  that 
the  work  doth  flail  over,  when  a  Ship  being  houfed  in 
near  the  water,  fo  that  the  work  hangs  over  a  little  too 
much,  and  thus  is  let  out  broader  aloft  than  the  due 
proportion  will  allow. 

FLAKE,  in  the  cod-fifhery,  a  fort  of  fcaffold  or 
platform,  made  of  hurdles,  and  fupported  by  Stanchions, 
and  ufed  for  drying  cod-fifh  in  Newfoundland.  Thefe 
flakes  are  ufually  placed  near  the  Shores  of  fifhing-har- 
hours. 

Flake,  in  gardening,  a  name  given  by  the  floriSls 
to  a  fort  of  carnations  which  are  of  two  colours  only, 
and  have  very  large  ftripes,  all  of  them  going  quite 
through  the  leaves.. 

White  Flake ,  in  painting,  is  lead  corroded  by  means 
of  the  preffing  of  grapes,  or  a  cerufs  prepared  by  the 
acid  of  grapes.  It  is  brought  here  from  Italy;  and 
far  furpaffes,  both  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  its 


whitenefs  and  the  certainty  of  its  handing,  all  the  ce-  Flambeau*, 
rufs  or  white  lead  made  with  us  in  common.  It  is  Fkmbo- 
ufed  in  oil  and  varniSh  painting  for  all  purpofes  where 
a  very  clean  white  is  required.  The  white  flake  Should  .  ‘  j 
be  procured  in  lumps  as  it  is  brought  over,  and  leviga¬ 
ted  by  thofe  who  life  it  ;  becaufe  that  which  the  co- 
lourmen  fell  in  a  prepared  Slate  is  levigated  and  mixed 
up  with  Slarch,  and  often  with  white  lead,  and  worfe 
fophiftications. 

FLAMBEAU,  or  Flamboy,  a  luminary  made  of 
feveral  thick  wricks,  covered  over  with  wax,  ferving  to 
burn  at  nights  in  the  flreets;  as  alfo  at  funeral  procef- 
fioris,  illuminations,  & c. 

Flambeaux  differ  from  links,  torches,  and  tapers. — 

They  are  made  fquare,  fometimes  of  white  wax  and 
fometimes  of  yellow.  They  ufually  coniiSl  of  four 
wicks  or  branches  near  an  inch  thick,  and  about  three 
feet  long,  made  of  a  fort  of  coaife  hempen  yarn  half 
twifled.  They  are  made  with  the  ladle  much  as  torches 
or  tapers  are  ;  viz.  by  firft  pouring  the  melted  wax 
on  the  top  of  the  feveral  fufpended  wicks,  and  letting 
it  run  down  to  the  bottom.  This  they  repeat  twice. 

After  each  wick  has  thus  got  its  proper  cover  of  wax, 
they  lay  them  to  dry ;  then  roll  them  on  a  table,  and 
fo  join  four  of  them  together  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
iron.  When  joined,  they  pour  on  more  wax  till  the 
flambeau  is  brought  to  the  fize  required,  which  is 
ufually  from  a  pound  and  half  to  three  pounds.  The 
lafl  thing  is  to  fiiiifli  their  form  or  outfide,  which  they 
do  with  a  kind  of  polifhing  inilrument  of  wood  by* 
running  it  along  all  the  angles  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  branches. 

The  flambeaux  of  the  ancients  were  different  from 
ours.  They  were  made  of  woods  dried  in  furnaces  or 
otherwife.  They  ufed  divers  kinds  of  wood  for  this- 
purpofe  ;  the  wood  mod  ufual  was  pine.  Pliny  fays, 
that  in  his  time  they  frequently  alfo  burnt  oak,  elm, 
and  hazle.  In  the  feventh  book  of  the  -/Eneid,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  a  flambeau  of  pine;  and  Servius  on  that' 
paffage  remarks,  that  they  alfo  made  them  of  the  cornel- 
tree. 

FLAMBOROUGH-head,  in  geography,  a  cape 
or  promontory  on  the  eaflern  coall  of  Yorkfhire,  five 
miles  eafl  of  Burlington,  and  216  from  London. 

E.  Long.  200.  N.  Lat.  54,  15. — This  was  the  Fleam - 
burg  of  the  Saxons  ;  fo  called,  as  fome  think,  from  the" 
lights  made  on  it  to  dire6l  the  landing  of  Ida,  who  in 
547  joined  his  countrymen  in  thefe  parts  with  a  large- 
reinforcement  from  Germany,  and  founded  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Northumberland.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confeflbr,  Flamborough  was  one  of  the  manors  of 
Harold,  Earl  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  afterwards  king  of 
England.  On  his  death,  the  Conqueror  gave  it  to 
Hugh  Lupus;  who,  in  perpetual  alms,  bellowed  it 
on  the  monaftery  of  Whitby. — The  town  is  on  the 
north  fide  ;  and  confifts  of  about  150  fmall  houfes,  en¬ 
tirely  inhabited  by  fifhermen;  few  of  whom,  as  is  faid, 
die  in  their  beds,  but  meet  their  fate  in  the  element 
they  are  fo  converfant  in.  The  cliffs  of  the  Head  are 
of  a  tremendous  height  and  amazing  grandeur.  Beneath 
are  feveral  vail  caverns;  fome  clofed  at  the  end,  others 
pervious,  formed  with  a  natural  arch.  In  fome  places 
tne  rocks  are  infulated,  and  of  a  pyramidal  figure, 
foaring  up  to  a  vaft  height.  The  bafes  of  moft  are 
folid,  but  in  fome  pierced  through  and  arched.  The 
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the  innumerable  flocks  of  migratory  binh,  whichquite  while^hTft  *"  'n  'j  ^  Tf1?/00*1  funk  do''vn  t0  2 1 2’> 

cover  the  face  of  them,  filling  every  littk  proie£t>on  it  1  "h  /“  "  fOTth  with  &reat  v!olen«- 
every  hole  that  will  give  them  leave  to  roll.  ?  J  ’  waf  fthe^e  ppenments  it  appears,  that  the  (team  of 

FLAME,  is  a  general  name  for  every  kind  of  lu-  flate  a’s^r  ^  ab.forbed  ,as  mlch  heat  in  a  latent 
minous  vapour,  provided  the  light  it  emitsjiath  any  among 

i  anH  if  tihp  ftpo m  p/miI/I  u ~  . ..  1  .mi  .  i  • 
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confiderable  degree  of  intenfity.  “The  name  flame,  howl 
ever,  is  molt  generally  applied  to  fuch  as  are  of  a  coni¬ 
cal  figure,  like  thofe  ariilng  from  our  common  fires  ; 
without  this,  they  are  commonly  called  luminous  vapours , 
or  limply  lights.  * 

According  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  flame  is  only  red- 
hot  Jmoke,  or  the  vapour  of  any  fubltance  raifed  from  it 
by  nre,  and  heated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  emit  hVht 
copioudy.  Phis  definition  feems  to  be  the  mofi  a^cu- 
rate  and  expreffive  of  any.  It  is  certain,  that  bodies 
me  capable  of  emitting  flame  only  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  vapour  that  rifes  from  them  Thus  wood 
coa.s,  &c.  which  emit  a  great  quantity  of  vapour! 
flame  violently ;  while  lead,  tin,  &c.  which  emit  but  a 
lmall  fume,  can  fcarce  be  perceived  to  flame  at  all. 

This  rule,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
upon  in  all  cafes.  Some  vapours  feetn  to  be  in  their 
own  nature  uninflammable,  and  capable  of  extinguifh- 
mg  flame;  as  thofe  of  water,  the  mineral  acids,  fal-am- 
rnoniac,  arfenic,  &c.  :  while  others  take  lire  on  the 


1  °  ,  -r  i  n  u  quauiJty  or  leutible 

heat,  and  if  the  fleam  could  be  confined  till  this  quan¬ 
tity  became  great  enough  to  be  vifible  by  its  emiffion 
of  light,  there  cannot  be  the  lealt  doubt  that  the  va¬ 
pour  would  then  be  converted  into  flame. 

.  ,In  wrhat  manner  the  heat  is  detained  among  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  fleam,  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  be  explained  • 
but  to  this  heat  we  mult  undoubtedly  aferibe  the  vio- 
lent  expanhve  force  of  fleam  of  every  kind.  It  feems 
probable,  that  when  fmoke’is  converted  into  flame,  the 
latent  heat  with  which  the  vapour  had  combined,  or 
rather  that  which  made  an  effential  part  of  it,  breaks 
forth,  and  adds  to  the  quantity  of  fenfible  heat  which 
is  aheady  prefent.  This  feems  probable,  from  the 
ludd™  “Plo‘,on  wiA  which  all  flames  break  out.  If 
a  veflel  lull  of  oil  is  fet  over  the  fire,  a  fmoke  or  vapour 
beginsto  a  rife  from  it ;  which  grows  gradually  thicker 
and  thicker;  and  at  laft  begins  to  Ihine  in  fome  places 
very  near  the  furface  of  the  oil,  like  an  electric  light, 
or  fulphur  jull  kindled.  At  this  time  the  oil  is  very 


alfo  exhibit  a  remarkable  phenomenon  ;  namely,  that 
they  cannot  be  made  to  flame  without  the  approach  of 
fome  iubllance  adtiaily  in  flames  beforehand.  Thus, 
i  V  mC-  POLlrcc*  on  a  re<Thct  iron,  though  inftant- 

iy  diilipated  m  vapour,  will  not  flame  ;  but  if  a  burn¬ 
ing  candle  touches  its  furface,  the  whole  is  fet  in  a  flame 
at  once.  The  cafe  is  otherwife  with  oils,  efpecially 
t  lole  of  the  grolfer  kind  ;  tor  their  vapours  will  readily 
be  changed  into  flame  by  the  mere  increafe  of  heat, 
Without  the  approach  of  any  flaming  fubilance. 

..  There  is,  however,  no  kind  of  vapour,  perhaps,  that 
is  incapable  of  being  converted  into  flame,  provided  it  is 
expofed  to  a  fufheient  degree  of  heat.  Thus  the  va¬ 
pour  of  water  made  to  pafs  through  burning  coals 

produces  an  exceedingly  llrong  and  bright  flame, _ 

It  is  icmarkable,  that  this  kind  of  vapour  feems  to  be 
more  powerful  than  almofl  any  other  in  abforbing  heat, 
and  detaining  it  in  a  latent  flate.  Dr  Black  hath 
mown,  that  when  any  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  is 
condenfed,  more  heat  will  be  feparated  from  it  than 
would  have  been  fufheient  to  heat  an  equal  bulk  of  iron 
red-hot.  It  is  moil  probably  to  this  property  which 
all  vapours  have  of  abforbing  beat,  and  detaining  it  in 
a  latent  flate,  that  wc  are  to  attribute  the  phenomena 
of  flame,  and  alfo  the  exceeding  great  elaflieity  of  fleam. 

It  is  certain,  that  vapours,  of  water  at  leail,  have  a  much 
greater  power  of  abforbing  and  retaining  heat,  than  the 
veater  from  which  they  are  raifed.  In  open  veflels, 
"water  cannot  be  heated  more  than  212  degrees  of 
I  ahrenheit’s  thermometer;  but  in  Papin's  digefter, 
where  the  vapour  is  forcibly  confined,  it  has  been  heat- 
ed  to  400  of  the  fame  degrees  ;  and,  no  doubt,  might 
have  been  heated  a  great  deal  more,  had  the  veflels 
been  llrong  enough  to  bear  the  cxpanfile  force  of  the 
fleam.  On  opening  the  vtffcls,  however,  the  excefs  of 
heat  was  found  to  have  reiided  entirely  in  the  vapour; 
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from  the  furface  of  the  oil,  the  heat  of  the  fleam  will 
not  exceed  400  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  orperhaos  may 
not  be  fo  much  ;  but  if  a  burning  candle  is  held  in  the 
iteam  for  a  moment,  the  whole  is  immediately  con¬ 
verted  into  flame,  with  fomething  like  an  explofion  ; 
after  which,  the  oil  burns  quietly  until  it  is  all  con- 
U1  ,  .  I  he  flame,  as  foon  as  it  appears,  is  not  only 
much  hotter  than  the  fleam  from  whence  it  was  pro¬ 
duced,  but  even  than  the  oil  which  lies  below  it. 
Whence,  then,  has  this  fudden  and  great  increafe  of 
heat  anfen  ?  ft  could  not  be  the  finfible  heat  of  the  va¬ 
pour,  for  that  was  greatly  interior;  nor  could  it  be 
communicated  from  the  oil,  for  that  could  communi¬ 
cate  no  more  than  it .  had  to  itfelf.  The  candle,  in¬ 
deed,  would  communicate  a  quantity  of  heat  to  the  va¬ 
pour  which  touched  its  flame  ;  but  k  is  impoflible  that 
this  quantity  Ihould  extend  permanently  over  a  furface 
perhaps  ioo  times  larger  than  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  every  part  of  that  furface 
equally  hot  with  the  flame  of  the  candle  itfelf;  for  this 
would  be  to  fuppofe  it  to  communicate  ioo  times  more 
heat  than  really  was  in  it.  The  heat  therefore  muft 
have  originally  refided  in  the  vapour  itfelf:  and  as,  in 
the  freezing  of  water,  its  latent  heat  is  extricated  and 
becomes  fenfible,  and  the  water  thereupon  lofes  its  flui¬ 
dity  ;  fo,  in  the  accenfion  of  vapour,  the  latent  heat 
breaks  forth  with  a  bright  flalh,  and  the  vapour  is  then 
totally  decompofed,  and  converted  into  foot,  allies,  or 
water,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the  fub- 
flances  which  produce  it,  or  according  to  the  intenfity 
of  the  heat. — Several  other  hypothefes  have  been  in¬ 
vented  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  burning  and  flaming 
bodies ;  for  an  account  of  which,  fee  the  articles  Igni- 
tion,  Phlogiston,  See. 

Flames  are  of  different  colours,  according  to  the  fub- 
ftances  from  which  they  are  produced.  Thus,  the 
n  2  flame 
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flame  of  fulphur  and  fpirit  of  wine  Is  blue  ;  the  flame 
of  nitre  and  zinc,  of  a  bright  white  ;  that  of  copper,  of 
a  greenifh  blue,  &c.— Thefe  varieties  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  number  of  agreeable  reprefentationa 
in  fire-works,  which  could  not  be  done  if  the  flame 
produced  from  every  different  fubftance  was  of  the 
fame  colour.  See  Pyrotechnics. 

FLAMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  an 
order  of  priefls,  inflituted  by  Romulus  or  Numa  ;  au¬ 
thors  not  being  agreed  on  this  head. 

They  were  originally  only  three,  viz.  the  Flamen 
J)ialis ,  Flamen  Martialis,  and  Flamen  Quirinalis.  The 
Flamen  Dialis  was  faered  to  Jupiter,  and  a  perfon  of 
the  higheft  confequence  and  authority  in  the  date. 

He  difeharged  feveral  religious  duties  which  .properly 
belonged  to  the  kings,  and  was  honoured  with  many 
eminent  privileges  beyond  all  other  officers,  but  was 
obliged  to  obferve  feveral  fuperftitious  reflraints.  The 
Flamen  Martialis  was  faered  to  Mars,  and  was  ordain¬ 
ed  to  infped  the  rites  of  that  god.  The  Flamen 
Quirinalis  was  faered  to,  and  fuperintended  the  rites 
cL  Quirinus  Romulus.  The  Flamines  lad  mentioned, 
though  of  high  authority,  were  much  inferior  to  the 
Flamen  Dialis1.  All  three  were  chofen  by  the  people, 
and  confecrated  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.— In  latter 
times  feveral  priefls  of  the  fame  order  and  ^name  were 
added  to  them,  but  inferior  in  power.  The  whole 
number  at  lad  amounted  to  15:  the  three  firfl  of 
whom  were  fenators,  and  called  Flamines  majores  ;  the 
other  12,  taken  from  among  the  people,  being  deno¬ 
minated  Flamines  minores . — Some  authors  tell  us  the 
Romans  had  a  Flamen  for  every  deity  they  worfhip- 
ped.  The  greater  Flamines  wore  the  robe  edged  with 
purple,  like  the  great  magiftrates;  had  an. ivory  chair, 
and  a  feat  in  the  fenate.  They  wore  a  little  band  of 
thread  about  their  heads,  whence  their  name  is  faid  to 
be  derived,  Quafi  Filamincs.— Wife  of  the  Flamen 
Dialis  was  called  Flaminica ,  and  wore  a  flame  colour¬ 
ed  habit,  on  which  was  painted  a  thunder-bolt,  and 
above  her  head-drefs  fhe  had  green  oak  boughs,  to 
indicate  that  five  belonged  to  Jupiter  the  thunderer,  to 
whom  the  oak  was  faered.  The  Flamines  wore  each 
of  them  a  hat  or  cap  called  Flammeum  or  Apex . 

FLAMINGO,  in  ornithology.  See  Phoenicop- 
terus.  - 

FLAMINIUS,  or  Fla  min  in  us,  (T.Q^)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  raifed  to  the  confulffiip  in  the  year  of 
Rome  554,  though  under  the  age  of  30.  He  was  trained 
in  the  art  of  war  againfl  Hannibal;  and  he  fhowed  himfelf 
capable  in  every  refpedt  to  difeharge  with  honour  the 
great  office  with  which  he  was  entrufied.  He  was  fent 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  againfl  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with  uncom¬ 
mon  fuccefs.  'fhe  Greeks  gradually  declared  themfelves 
his  firmed  fupporters;  and  he  totally  defeated  Philip  on 
the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  made  all  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  Theffaly,  tributary  to  the  Roman  power.  He 
granted  peace  to  the  conquered  monarch,  and  proclaim¬ 
ed  all  Greece  free  and  independent  at  the  Ifihmian 
games.  This  celebrated  action  procured  the  name  of 
Patrons  of  Greece  to  the  Romans,  and  infetifibly  paved 
their  way  to  univerfal  dominion.  Flaminius  behaved 
among  them  with  the  greated  policy  ;  by  his  ready 
compliance  to  their  national  cuitoms  and  prejudices,  he 
gained  uncommon  popularity,  and  received  the  name  of 
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father  and  deliverer  of  Greece.  He  was  afterwards  Flaminius 
fent  ambaflador  to  king  Prufias,  who  had  given  refuge  pjam^fe(^ 
t-<~.  T-TonruKil •  on H  Kicnni/lpnrp  and  artifice  haflened  > 


to  Hannibal;  and  there  his  prudence  and  artifice  haflened - ^ 

out  of  the  world  a  man  who  had  long  been. the  terror 
of  the  Romans.  Flaminius  was  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
after  a  life  fpent  in  the  greatefl  glory,  in  which  he  had 
imitated  with  fuccefs  the  virtues  of  his  model  Scipio. 

Flaminius,  or  Flaminio,  (Mark  Anthony ),  one 
of  the  bed  Latin  poets  in  the  16th  century,  of  Imo- 
la  in  Italy,  fon  and  grandfon  of  very  learned  mem 
The  pope  had  chofen  him  fecretary  to  the  council  in 
1545  ;  but  he  refufed  that  employment,  becaufe,  fa¬ 
vouring  the  new  opinions,  he  would  not  employ  his 
pen  in  an  aflcmbly  where  he  knew  thefe  opinions  were 
to  be  condemned.  —  He  paraphrased  30  of  the  pfalms  in 
Latin  verfe,  and  alfo  wrote  notes  on  the  pfalms ;  and 
fome  letters  and  poems  which  are  edeemtd.  Fie  died, 
at  Rome  in  1550. 

FLAMSTED,  a  town  of  Hertfordfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  5  miles  from  St  Alban’s  and  DunAablc,  dands  on 
the  river  Verlam,  and  was  of  old  called  Verlamftede. 

The  land  hereabouts  is  a  clay  fo  thickly  mixed  with 
flints,  that,  after  a  fhower,  nothing  appears  but  a  heap 
of  flones  ;  and  yet  it  bears,  very  good  corn  even  in  dry 
fummers.  This  fertility  is  imputed  to  a  warmth  in 
the  flint,  which  preferves  it  from  cold  in  the  winter  ; 
and  to  its  clofenefs,  which  keeps  it  from  the  fcorching 
rays  of  the  fun  in  the  fummer.  Edward  VI.  when  an 
infant,  was  brought  hither  for  his  health  ;  and,  it  is 
laid,  the  bedflead  he  lay  on,  which  iscurioufly  wrought* 
is  dill  preferved  inthe  manor- houfe  jufl  by. 

FLAMS  TEED  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  aflro- 
nomer  in  the  13th  century,  born  at  Derby  in  1646. 

He  had  early  read  a  great  deal  of  civil  and  ecclcfiafli- 
cal  hidory;  but  happening  to  fee  John  de  Sacrobolco’s 
book  de  Sphera ,  this  gave  him  a  turn  for  aftronomy, 
which  dudy  he  afterwards  profecuted  with  great  vi¬ 
gour.  His  father,  finding  him  in  correfpondence  with 
feveral  learned  men,  advifed  him  to  go  to  London* 
that  he  might  be  perfonally  acquainted  with  them.  In 
1674,  he  wrote  an  ephemeris,  in  which  he  fhowed  the 
falfity  of  aflrology  ;  and  gave  a  table  of  the  moon’s 
riling  and  fetting,  carefully  calculated,  together  with 
the  eclipfes  and  appulfes  of  the  moon  and  planets  to 
fixed  liars.  This  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Jonas  More; 
for  whom,  at  hisrequed,  he  made  a  table  of  the  moon’s 
true  foutliings.  In  1674,  Sir  Jonas  having  informed 
him,  that  a  true  account  of  the  tides  would  be  highly 
acceptable  to  his  majefly,  he  compofed  a  finall  ephe¬ 
meris  for  the  king’s  ule  :  and  when  Sir  Jonas  ihuwed 
the  king  and  duke  of  York  our  author’s  telefcopes  and 
micrometer,  and  recommended  him  drongly,  he  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  warrant  to  be  king’s  adronomer,  with  the 
falary  of  L.  10.C  per  annum. ;  on  which  occafion  he 
was  ordained.  In  1675,  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
obfervatory  at  Greenwich  was  laid,  and  during  the 
building  he  lodged  at  Greenwich  ;  his  quadrant  and 
telefcopes  being  kept  in  the  queen’s  houfe  there.  His 
QoElrine  of  the  Sphere  was  publifhed  in  1681,  in  a 
poAlmmous  work  of  Sir  Jonas  More,  iutitled,  A  new 
Syjlem  of  the  Mathematics .  In  1684,  he  waa  prefent- 
ed  to  the  living  of  BurAow  in  Surry,  which  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  till  he  died  in  1719.  His  Hijloria  ccelejlis  Britanni - 
ca  was  publifhed  at  London  in  1725,  in  3  vols.  Mr 
Flamdted  likewife  compofed  the  Britifh  Catalogue  of. 

the 
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the  fixed  liars,  which  contains  twice  the  number 'that  the 
are  in  the  catalogue  of  Hevelius  ;  to  each  of  which  he 
annexed  its  longitude,  latitude,  right  afcenfion,  anddi- 
ftance  from  the  pold,  together  with  the  variation  of 
right  afcenfion  and  declination,  while  the  longitude  in- 
creafes  a  degree.  This  catalogue,  together  with  mod 
of  his  observations,  were  printed  on  a  fine  paper  and 
chara'dler,  at  the  expence  of  the  late  prince  George  of 
Denmark. 

FLANDERS,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
bounded  by  the  German  fea  and  the  United  Provin¬ 
ces  on  the  north,  by  the  province  of  Brabant  on  the 
eaft,  by  Hainault  and  Artois  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
another  part  of  Artois  and  the  German  fea  on  the 
wed  ;  being  about  60  miles  long,  and  50  broad,  and 
divided  between  the  Auftrians,  the  French,  and  the 
Dutch. 

Flanders  is  a  perfe&ly  champaign  country,  with  not 
a  riling  ground  or  hill  in  it,  and  watered  with  many 
fine  rivers  and  canals.  Its  chief  commodities  are  fine 
lace,  linen,  and  tapeftry. 

In  this  country  fome  important  arts  were  invent¬ 
ed  and  improved.  Weaving  in  general  was  greatly 
improved,  and  that  of  figures  of  all  forts  in  linen 
were  invented  ;  alfo  the  art  of  dyeing  cloths  and  Huffs, 
and  of  oil-colours;  the  curing  of  herrings,  &c.  The  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  this  country  are  not  no  w  in  the  flouriihing 
date  they  were  formerly  ;  yet  filk,  cotton,  and  wool¬ 
len  duffs,  brocades,  camblets,  tapedry,  lace,  and  linen, 
are  dill  manufadlured  here  in  great  quantities.  This 
province  had  counts  of  its  own  from  the  ninth  century 
to  the  year  1369,  when  it  went  by  marriage  to  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  ;  and  afterwards  from  them,  by 
marriage  alfo,  to  the  houfe  of  Audria.  France,  in  1667, 
feized  the  fouthern  part;  and  the  States- General  ob¬ 
tained  the  northern,  partly  by  the  treaty  of  Munder, 
and  partly  by  the  barrier- treaty  of  1715. 

For  a  more  particular  hidory  of  Flanders,  with  a 
continuation  down  to  the  prefent  times,  fee  the  article 
Netherlands. 

FLANEL,  or  Flannel,  a  kind  of  flight,  loofe, 
woollen  duff,  compofed  of  a  woof  and  warp,  and  wove 
on  a  loom  with  two  treddles,  after  the  manner  of  bays. 

Dr  Black  affigns  as  a  rtafon  why  flanel  and  other 
fubflances  of  the  kind  keep  our  bodies  warm  ,  that  they 
compofe  arare  and  fpongymafs,  thefibres  of  which  touch 
each  other  fo  (lightly,  that  the  heat  moves  flowly  thro’ 
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room,  the  air  of  which  was  at  450  of  Fahrenheit. 
At  the  end  of  this  fpace  they  were  weighed,  and  then 
removed  into  a  damp  cellar,  and  placed  on  a  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  vault,  where  the  air  was  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  450,  and  which  by  the  hygrometer  feemed 
to  be  fully  faturated  with  moifture.  In  this  fituation 
they  were  fuffered  to  remain  three  days  and  three 
nights ;  the  vault  being  all  the  time  hung  round  with 
wet  linen  cloths,  to  render  the  air  as  completely  damp 
as  pofiible.  At  the  end  of  three  days  they  were  weigh¬ 
ed,  and  the  weights  at  the  different  times  were  found, 
as  in  the  following  table. 

Weight  af  Weight  a f-  Weight  af¬ 
ter  being  er  coming  ter  remain- 
dried  in  the  out  of  the  ing7zh,  in 
hot  room. 


Sheeps  wool 
Beaver’s  fur 

The  fur  of  a  Ruffian  hare 
Eeder  down 

Raw  fingle  thread 
Ravellings  of  white  ? 

taffety  3 

r  Fine  lint 


Linen 


,  Ravellings  offine  ? 


C  linen 
Cotton  wool 
Ravellings  of  filver  lace 


S 


Parts 

f-ICOO 


cold  room. 
IC84 
IO72 
1065 
1067 
1057 

I054 

1046 

i°44 

J°4-3 

1000 


tlie  vault. 
1163 

l  I2y 

I  I  15 

I  I  I  2* 
IIO7 

IIO3 


I082- 

IO89 

IOOO 


the  interfaces,  which  being  filled  only  with  air,  and 
that  in  a  llagnant  ilate,  give  little  afliftance  in  conduc¬ 
ting  the  heat.  Sir  Benjamin  Thomfon  has  inquired 
farther  into  the  matter,  and  finds  that  there  is  a  rela¬ 
tion  betwixt  the  power  which  the  fubflances  ufually 
worn  as  clothing  have  of  abforbing  moiflure,  and  that 
of  keeping  our  bodies  warm.  Having  provided  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  of  thefe  fubflances  mentioned  below,  lie 
expofed  them,  fpread  out  upon  clean  China  plates,  for 
the  fpace  of  24  hours  to  the  warm  and  dry  air  of  a 
room  which  had  been  heated  by  a  German  ftove  for  fe- 
veral  months,  and  during  the  laft  fix  hours  had  raifed 
the  thermometer  to  85°  of  Fahrenheit  ;  after  which  he 
weighed  equal  quantities  of  the  different  fubflances  with 
a  very  accurate  balance.  They  were  then  fpread  out 
upon  a  China  plate,  and  removed  into  a  very  large  un¬ 
inhabited  room  upon  the  fecond  floor,  where  they  were 
expofed  48  hours  upon  a  table  placed  in  the  middle  of 


On  thefe  experiments  our  author  obferves,  that  though, 
linen,  from  the  apparent  eafe  with  which  it  receives 
dampnefs  from  the  atmofphere,  feems  to  have  a  much 
greater  attra&ion  for  water  than  any  other  ;  yet  it 
would  appear  from  what  is  related  above,  that  thofe 
bodies  which  receive  water  in  its  unelaftic  form  with 
the  greateft  eafe,  or  are  molt  eafily  wet,  are  not  thofe 
which  in  all  cafes  attradl  the  moiflure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  with  the  greateft  avidity.  “  Perhaps  (fays  he), 
the  apparent  dampnefs  of  linen  to  the  touch,  arifes 
more  from  the  eafe  with  which  that  fubftance  parts 
with  the  water  it  contains,  than  from  the  quantity  of 
water  it  actually  holds  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  body 
appears  hot  to  the  touch,  in  confequence  of  its  parting 
freely  with  its  heat;  while  another  body,  which  is  real¬ 
ly  at  the  fame  temperature,  but  which  with-holds  its  heat 
with  greater  obftinacy,  affcdls  the  fenfe  of  feeling  much 
lefsviolently.  It  is  well  known  that  woollen  clothes,  fuch 
as  flanels,  See.  worn  next  the  fkin,  greatly  promote  infen- 
fible  perfpiration.  May  not  this  arife  principally  from 
the  ftrong  attradlion  which  fubfifts  between  wool  and 
the  watery  vapour  which  is  continually  iffuing  from  the 
human  body  ?  That  it  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
warmth  of  that  covering,  is  clear  ;  for  the  fame  degree- 
of  warmth  produced  by  wearing  more  clothing  of  a 
different  kind,  does  not  produce  the  fame  effect.  The 
perfpiration  of  the  human  body  being  abforbed  by  a  co¬ 
vering  of  flanel,  it  is  immediately  diftributed  through 
the  whole  tliicknefs  of  that  fubftance,  and  by  that 
means  expofed,  by  a  very  large  furface,  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  atmofphere  ;  and  thelofs  of  this  watery  vapour, 
which  the  flanel  fuftains  on  the  one  fide  by  evaporation, 
being  immediately  reftored  from  the  other,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ftrong  attradlion  between  the  flanel  and 
this  vapour,  the  pores  of  the  fkin  are  difincumbered, 
and  they  are  continually  furrounded  by  a  dry  and  falu- 
brious  atmofphere.” 

Our  author  expreffes  his  furprife,  that  the  cuftom  of 
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FJanlc  wearing  flanel  next  the  fkm  fhould  not  have  prevailed 
II  more  univerfally.  He  is  confident  it  would  prevent  a 
Flatman.  number  of  difeafes  ;  and  he  thinks  there  is  no  greater 
luxury  than  the  comfortable  fenfation  which  arifes  from 
wearing  it,  efpecially  after  one  is  a  little  accuflomed  to 
it.  “It  is  a  millaken  notion  (fays  he),  that  it  is  too 
warm  a  clothing  for  fummer.  1  have  worn  it  in 
the  hottefi  climates,  and  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  ; 
and  never  found  the  leaf!  inconvenience  from  it.  It 
is  the  warm  bath  of  a  perfpiration  confined  by  a  linen 
fiiirt,  wet  with  fweat,  which  renders  the  fummer  heats 
of  fouthern  climates  fo  infupportable  ;  but  flanel  pro¬ 
motes  perfpiration,  and  favours  its  evaporation  ;  and 
evaporation,  as  is  well  known,  produces  pofitive  cold. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  new  flanel,  after  fome  time 
wearing,  acquires  the  property  of  fhining  in  the  dark, 
but  lofes  it  on  being  wafhed.  Philo f Tranf  n°483.  §  7. 

FLANK,  or  Flanc,  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to 
the  fides  of  a  horfe’s  buttocks,  &c.  In  a  drift 
l'enfe,  the  flanks  of  a  horfe  are  the  extremes  of  the 
belly,  where  the  ribs  are  wanting,  and  are  below  the 
loins. 

The  flanks  of  a  horfe  fhould  be  full,  and  at  the  top 
of  each  a  feather.  The  diflance  between  the  lad  rib 
and  haunch-bone,  which  is  properly  the  flank,  fhould 
be  fhort,  which  they  term  well  coupled ,  fuch  horfes  be¬ 
ing  mofl  hardy,  and  fit  to  endure  labour. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  no  flank  if  the  lad  of  the 
■  fhort  ribs  be  at  a  considerable  didance  from  the  haunch- 

bone  ;  as  alfo  when  his  ribs  are  too  much  draightened 
in  their  compafs. 

Flank,  in  war,  is  ufed  by  way  of  analogy  for  the 
fide  of  a  battalion,  army,  &c.  in  contradidinftion  to 
the  front  and  rear. 

To  attack  the  enemy  in  flank ,  is  to  difeover  and  fire  up¬ 
on  them  on  one  fide.  See  File. 

Flank,  in  fortification,  is  a  line  drawn  from  the 
extremity  of  the  face  towards  the  infide  of  the  work. 

Or,  flank  is  that  part  of  a  badion  which  reaches 
from  the  curtain  to  the  face,  and  defends  the  oppofite 
face,  the  flank,  and  the  curtain.  See  Fortification. 

FLAT,  in  fea-language,  denotes  a  level  ground  ly¬ 
ing  at  a  fmall  depth  under  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and 
is  alfo  called  a  Jhoal  or  JJjallow . 

FhAT-hottomed  Boats  are  fuch  as  are  made  to  fwim  in 
fhallow  water,  and  to  carry  a  great  number  of  troops, 
artillery,  ammunition,  See.  They  are  condrufted  with  a 
12  pounder  bow-chafe,  and  an  j8  pounder,  (tern-chafe; 
their  keel  is  from  90  to  100  feet,  and  from  1  2  to  24 
feet  beam  :  they  have  one  mad,  a  large  fquare  main 
fail,  and  a  jib-fail  ;  are  rowed  by  18  or  20  oars,  and 
can  carry  400  men  each.  The  gun  takes  up  one  bow, 
and  a  bridge  the  other,  over  which  the  troops  are  to 
inarch.  Thofe  that  carry  horfes  have  the  fore-part  of 
the  boat  made  to  open  when  the  men  are  to  mount  and 
ride  over  a  bridge. 

FLATMAN  (Thomas),  an  Englifli  poet  of  fome 
repute,  born  at  London  about  the  year  1 633.  He 
ftudied  at  the  Inner-Temple,  and  became  a  barriller, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  praftifed  ;  for  ha¬ 
ving  a  turn  for  the  fine  arts,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his  in¬ 
clination  that  way,  and  acquired  reputation,  both  as 
a  poet  and  a  painter.  He  publifhed,  in  1682,  a 
third  edition  of  his  poems  and  fongs,  dedicated  to 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  a  print  of  himfelf  as  a 
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frontifpiecc  2  he  alfo  publifhed  a  fatirical  romance  in 
profe,  on  Richard  Cromwell,  foon  after  the  redoration  ; 
which  took  greatly  at  that  turn  of  affairs.  He  died 
about  1688. 

FLATS  ,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 

FLATUS,  fl  atulence,  in  medicine;  vapours  ge¬ 
nerated  in  the  domach  and  intedines,  chiefly  occafion- 
ed  by  a  weaknefs  of  the fe "parts.  Theyoccalion  diflen- 
fions,  uneafy  fenfation,  and  ficknefs,  and  often  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  pain.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

FLAVEL  (John),  an  eminent  nonconformid  mi- 
nider,  was  educated  at  Univerfity-college,  in  Oxford: 
and  became  minider  of  Deptford,  and  afterwards  of 
Dartmouth  in  Devonfhire,  where  he  redded  the  great- 
ed  part  of  his  life,  and  was  admired  for  his  preaching. 
Though  he  was  generally  refpefted  at  Dartmouth  ; 
yet,  in  1685,  feveral  of  the  aldermen  of  that  town,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  rabble,  canied  about  a  ridiculous  effigy 
of  him,  to  which  were  affixed  the  Bill  of  Exclufion 
and  the  Covenant.  Upon  this  occafion,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  town  ;  not  knowing 
what  treatment  he  might  meet  with  from  a  riotous 
mob,  headed  by  magidrates  who  were  them  dives 
among  the  lowed  of  mankind.  Part  of  his  Diary, 
printed  with  his  Remains,  mud  give  the  reader  a  high 
idea  of  his  piety.  He  died  in  1691,  aged  61 ;  and  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  his  works,  which  confided  of  many  pie¬ 
ces  of  practical  divinity,  were  printed  in  two  volumes 
folio.  Among  diefe,  the  mod  famous  are  his  “  Navi¬ 
gation  Spiritualized,  or  a  New  Compafs  for  Seamen, 
confiding  of  32  points  of  pleafant  obfervations  and  fe- 
rious  reflections,”  of  which  there  have  been  feverai 
editions  in  8vo  ;  and  his  “  Hufbandry  Spiritualized, 
&c.  with  occafional  meditations  upon  beads,  birds, 
trees,  flowers,  rivers,  and  feverai  other  objects,’’  of 
which  alfo  there  have  been  many  editions  in  oftavo. 

FLAX,  in  botany.  See  Linum. 

The  following  particulars  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  raifing  flax,  has  been  for  fome  years  pad  warmly  re¬ 
commended  by  the  truflees  for  fifheries,  manufactures, 
and  improvements  in  Scotland. 

Of  the  choice  of  the  Soil,  and  preparing  the  Ground  for 
Flax .  A  fkilful  flax-raifer  always  prefers  a  free  open 
deep  loam,  and  all  grounds  that  produced  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  a  good  crop  of  turnip,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
barley,  or  broad  clover ;  or  have  been  formerly  laid 
down  rich,  and  kept  for  fome  years  in  paflure. 

A  clay  foil,  the  fecond  or  third  crop  after  being 
limed,  will  anfvver  well  for  flax  ;  provided,  if  the 
ground  be  ftill  ftiff,  that  it  be  brought  to  a  proper 
mould,  by  tilling  after  harveft,  to  expofe  it  to  the  win¬ 
ter  frofls. 

All  new  grounds  produce  a  flrong  crop  of  flax,  and 
pretty  free  of  weeds.  When  a  great  many  mole-heaps 
appear  upon  new  ground,  it  anfwers  the  better  for  flax 
after  one  tilling. 

I lax-feed  ought  never  to  be  fown  on  grounds  that 
are  either  too  wet  or  dry  ;  but  on  fuch  as  retain  a  na¬ 
tural  moifture:  and  fuch  grounds  as  are  inclined  to 
weeds  ought  to  be  avoided,  unlefs  prepared  by  a  careful 
fummer-fallow. 

If  the  lint-feed  be  fown  early,  and  the  flax  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  (land  for  feed,  a  crop  of  turnip  may  be  got 
after  the  flax  that  very  year  5  the  fecond  year  a  crop 
2  of 
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of  bear  or  barley  may  be  taken  ;  and  the  third  year,  for 


_  ^  me  uuuu  year, 

grais-ieeds  are  fometimes  fown  along  with  the  lintfeed. 
This  is  the  method  moftly  pra&ifed  in  and  about  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Somerfet,  where  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  flax  and  hemp  are  every  year  raifed,  and  where 
thefe  crops  have  long  been  capital  articles.  There,  old 
ploughed  grounds  are  never  fown  with  lintfeed,  unlefs 
the  foil  be  very  rich  and  clean.  A  certain  worm,  called 
in  Scotland  the  coup-worm ,  abounds  in  new-broke  uo 
grounds,  which  greatly  hurts  every  crop  but  flax.  In 
frnall  inclofures  furrounded  with  trees  or  high  hedges, 
the  flax,  for  want  of  free  air,  is  fubjedt  to  fall  before 
it  be  ripe,  and  the  droppings  of  rain  and  dew  from 
the  trees  prevent  the  flax  within  the  reach  of  the  trees 
from  growing  to  any  perfe&ion. 

Of  preceding  crops,  potatoes  and  hemp  are  the  heft 
preparation  for  flax.  In  the  fens  of  Lincoln,  upon 
proper  ground  of  old  tillage,  they  fow  hemp,  dung- 
ing  well  the  firft  year;  the  fecond  year  hemp  without 
dung;  the  third  year,  flax  without  dung;  and  that  fame 
year,  a  crop  of  turnip  eat  on  the  ground  by  fheep  ;  the 
fourth  year,  hemp  with  a  large  coat  of  dung ;  and  fo 
on  for  ever. 

If  the  ground  be  free  and  open,  it  fhould  be  but  once 
ploughed ;  and  that  as  fit  allow  as  pcffible,  not  deeper 
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one  Scots  acre;  and  about  10  pecks  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  fee  whid^  goes  far-  ' 

theft.  Riga  lintfeed,  and  the  next  year’s  produce  of 
it,  is  preferred  in  Lincoluflure. 

The  time  for  fowmg  lintfeed  is  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April,  as  the  ground  and  feafon 
angers  ;  but  the  earlier  the  feed  is  fown,  the  lefs  the 
crop  interferes  with  the  corn-harveft. 

onhatVT  ■,?  t,fecdI  may  Srow  lo"g>  but  the  ft  ax  up- 
on  the  ftalk  will  be  thin  and  poor.  1 

After  lowing,  the  ground  ought  to  be  harrowed  till 
the  feed  is  well  covered,  and  then  (fuppofing  the  foil, 
as  before  mentioned,  to  be  free  and  reduced  to  a  fine 
mould )  it  ought  to  be  rolled. 

When  a  farmer  fows  a  large  quantity  of  lintfeed,  he 
may  find  it  proper  to  fow  a  part  earlier  and  part  la¬ 
ter,  that  in  the  future  operations  of  weeding,  pullintr 
watering,  and  grafting,  the  work  may  be  the  eafier  and 
more  conveniently  gone  about. 

It  ought  always  to  be  fown  on  a  dry  bed. 

Of  Weeding  Flax.  It  ought  to  be  weeded  when  the 
crop  is  about  four  inches  long.  If  longer  deferred 
he  weeders  will  fo  much  break  and  crook  the  (talks' 
that  they  will  never  perhaps  recover  their  ftraightnefs 
again  ;  and  when  the  flax  grows  crooked,  it  is  more  li- 


_  *  •  1  t  n  iii  ,  . ,  a  1  ui11  ,  emu  wnen  me  flax  prows  crooked  it  iq 

than  2^  inches.  It  fhould  he  laid  flat,  reduced  to  a  fine  able  to  be  hurt  in  the  rippling  and  fwingLno- 
garden  mould  by  much  harrowing.  and  all  ftnnes  ^nd  n _ 1/  .  ^  ^ 


garden  mould  by  much  harrowing,  and  all  ftones  and 
fods  fhould  be  carried  off. 

Except  a  little  pigeon’s  dung  for  cold  or  four 
ground,  no  other  dung  fhould  be  ufed  preparatory  for 
flax  ;  becaufe  it  produces  too  many  weeds,  and  throws 
up  the  flax  thin  and  poor  upon  the  ftalk. 

Before  fowing,  the  bulky  clods  fhould  be  broken,  or 


(^mckcn-grafs  fhould  not  be  taken  up  ;  for,  being 
ftrongly  rooted,  the  pulling  of  it  always  loofens  a  deal 
or  the  lint. 

If  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  fettled  drought  it  is 
better  to  defer  the  weeding,  than  by  that  operation  to 
expofe  the  tender  roots  of  the  flax  to  the  drought. 
How  foon  the  weeds  are  got  out,  they  ought  to  be 

rripH  r»fr  _ i  ..r  ■  t  • ,  .  °  .  _ 
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ed'upon!'d  tafteS  an<1  "0t  7’  maybe  depend‘  /i?°Ul,d  bC  dlTreKarded>  and  all  the  attention  given  to 

Dutch  feed  of  the  preceding  year’s  growth,  for  the  the  bloom  has  falftn!  when1  the^aTbegms^to 
moll  part,  anfwers  be  ft  ;  but  it  feldom  fucceeds  if  kept  yellow,  and  before  the  leaves  fall  anH  thp  K  ll  tUU1 
another  year.  It  ripens  fooner  than  any  other  foreign  hard  and  fharp  pointed.  ’  bolls  turn 


feed.  Philadelphia-feed  produces  fine  lint  and  few 
bolls,  becaufe  fown  thick,  and  anfwers  beft  in  wet 
cold  foils.  Riga- feed  produces  coarfer  lint,  and  the 
greateft  quantity  of  feed.  Scots-feed,  when  well  win 


When  the  ftalk  is  frnall,  and  carries  few  bolls,  the 
flax  is  fine  ;  but  the  flalk  of  coarfe  flax,  is  grofs,  rank, 
branchy,  and  carries  many  bolls. 

When  the  flax  lias  fallen,  and  lies;  fueh  as  lies  omrht 
1  be  immpdi'itpLr  1 _ _  °  - 


tied  and  kept,  and  changed  from  one  kind  of  foil  to  ano-  to  be  immediately  pulled"  wb^beHt^aTgroli^noSh 
ther,  fometimes  anfwers  pretty  well;  but  fhould  be  or  not,  as  otherwife  it  will  rot  altog^hef 
fown  duck  as  many  of  its  grains  are  bad,  and  fail.  It  When  parts  of  the  fame  field  grow  unequally  Co 
fprmgs  well,  and  its  flax  is  fooner  ripe  than  any  other;  that  fome  parts  are  ready  for  pulling  before  oilier 
but  .ts  produce  afterwards  is  generally  inferior  to  that  parts  ;  only  what  is  ready  fhould  be  pulled,  and  the 


from  foreign  feed 

A  kind  has  been  lately  imported,  called  memmelfeed; 
which  looks  well,  is  fliort  and  plump,  but  feldom  grows 
above  tight  inches,  and  on  that  account  ought  not  to 
be  fown. 

Of  Sowing  Lintfeed .  The  quantity  of  lintfeed  fown 
fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  foil;  for 
if  the  ground  be  in  good  heart,  and  the  feed  fown 
thick,  the  crop  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  before  it  is 
ready  for  pulling.  From  11  to  12  pecks  Linlithgow 
meafure  of  Dutch  or  Riga  feed,  is  generally  fufficient 


reft  fhould  be  fnffered  to  (land  till  ready. 

The  flax-raifer  ought  to  be  at  pains  to  pull,  and 
keep  by  itfelf,  each  different  kind  of  lint  which  he  finds 
in  his  field  ;  what  is  both  long  and  fine,  by  itfelf  • 
what  is  both  long  and  coarfe,  by  itfelf ;  what  is  both 
lhort  and  fine,  by  itfelf ;  what  is  both  fliort  and  coarfe, 
by  itfelf;  and  in  like  manner  every  other  kind  by  it¬ 
felf  that  is  of  the  fame  fize  and  quality.  If  the  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  be  not  thus  kept  feparate,  the  flax  mnft  be 
much  damaged  in  the  watering  and  the  other  fucceed- 
ing  operations. 


Fax. 


What. 
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What  Is  commonly  called  under 
glccttd  as  ufelefs. 

Few  perfons  that  have  teen  pulled  flax,  are  ignorant 
of  the  method  of  laying  it  in  handfuls  aerofs  each  o- 
tlier  ;  which  gives  the  flax  fufneient  air,  and  keeps  the 
handfuls  feparate  and  ready  for  the  rippler.  . 

Of  Stacking  up  Flax  during  the  Winter,  and  Winning 
the  Seed.  If  the  flax  be  more  valuable  than  the  fe-ed, 
it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  flacked  up  ;  for  its  own 
natural  juice  affifts  it  greatly  in  the  watering;  whereas, 
if  kept  long  nnwatered,  it  lofes  that  juice,  and  the 
harle  adheres  fo  much  to  the  boon,  that  it  requires 
longer  time  to  water,  and  even  the  quality  of  the  flax 
becomes  thereby  Ur  (her  and  coarfer.  Beiides,  the  flax 
flacked  lip  over  year,  is  in  great  danger  from  vermin 
and  other  accidents  ;  the  water  in  fpring  is  not  io 
foft  and  warm  as  in  hirveft  ;  and  near  a  year  is  there¬ 
by  loft  of  the  ufe  of  the  lint :  but  if  the  flax  be  fo  fhort 
and  branchy  as  to  appear  moft  valuable  for  feed,  it 
ought,  after  pulling,  to  be  ftooked  and  dried  upon  the 
field,  as  is  done  with  corn  ;  then  flacked  up  tor  win¬ 
ter,  i ippled  in  fpring;  and  after  {heeling,  the  feed 
fhould  be  well  cleaned  from  bad  feeds,  &c. 

Of  Rippling  Flax.  After  pulling,  if  the  flax  is  to 
be  regarded  more  than  the  feed,  it  fhould  be  allowed 
to  lie  fome  hours  upon  the  ground  to  dry  a  little,  and 
fo  gain  fome  firmnefs,  to  prevent  the  ilan  or  harle, 
which  is  the  flax,  from  rubbing  off  in  the  rippling  ;  an 
operation  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, 
as  the  bolls,  if  put  into  the  water  along  with  the  flax, 
breed  vermin  there,  and  otherwife  fpoil  the  water.  I  he 
bolls  alfo  prove  very  inconvenient  in  the  grafiing  and 

In  Lmcolnftiirc  and  Ireland,  they  think  that  rip¬ 
pling  hurts  the  flax  ;  and  therefore,  in  place  of  rip¬ 
pling,  they  ftrike  the  bolls  againft  a  done. 

The  handfuls  for  rippling  fhould  not  be  great,  as 
that  endangers  the  lint  in  the  rippling  comb. 

After  rippling,  the  flax-raifer  will  perceive,  that  he 
is  able  to  affort  each  fize  and  quality  of  the  flax  by  it- 
felf  more  exadllv  than  he  could  before. 

Of  Watering  Flax.  A  running  ftream  wafles  the 
lint,  makes  it  white,  and  frequently  carries  it  away. 
.Lochs,  by  the  great  quantity  and  motion  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  alfo  wafte  and  whiten  the  flax,  though  not  fo  much 
as  running  ftreams.  Both  rivers  and  lochs  water  the 
flax  quicker  than  canals.  • 

But  all  flax  ought  to  be  watered  in  canals,  which 
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be  ne-  unlefs  the  water  is  allowed  to  ftand  long  in  the  canal.  ^ 
Water  from  eoal  or  iron  is  very  bad  for  nax.  --  little 
of  the  powder  of  galls  thrown  into  a  glafs  of  water, 
will  immediately  difeover  if  it  comes  from  minerals  ot 
that  kind,  by  turning  it  into  a  dark  colour,  more  or 
lefs  tinged  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  vitnol  it 

contains.  .  ,  , 

The  canal  ought  not  to  be  under  lliade;  which,  be- 
fides  keeping  the  fun  from  foftening  the  water,  might 
make  part  of  the  canal  cooler  than  other  parts,  and  fo 
water  the  flax  unequally. 

The  flax-raifer  will  obferve,  when  the  water  13 
brought  to  a  proper  heat,  that  fm all  plants  will  be 
rifirig  quickly  in  it,  numbers  of  fmall  liife&s  and  rep¬ 
tiles  will  be  generating  there,  and  bubbles  of  air  ri¬ 
ling  on  the  fui face.  If  no  fuch  figns  appear,  the 
water  mull  not  be  warm  enough,  or  is  otherwife  umit 
for  flax. 

Mofs  holes,  when  neither  too  deep  nor  too  fhailow, 
frequently  anfwer  well  for  watering  flax,  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  proper,  as  before  deferibed. 

The  proper  feafon  for  watering  flax  is  from  the  end 
of  July  to  the  end  of  Auguft. 

The  advantage  of  watering  flax  as  foou  as  poflible 
after  pulling,  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  flax  being  forted  after  rippling,  as  before-men¬ 
tioned,  fhould  next  be  put  in  beets,  never  larger  than 
a  man  can  grafp  with  both  his  hands,  and  tied  very 
flack  with  a  band  of  a  few  ftalks.  Dried  rufhes  an- 
fwer  exceedingly  well  for  binding  flax,  as  they  do  not 
rot  in  the  water,  and  may  be  dried  and  kept  for  ufe 
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agam. 

The  beets  fhould  be  put  into  the  canals  dope-ways, 
or  half  Handing  upon  end,  the  root-end  uppermoft. 
Upon  the  crop-ends,  when  uppermoft,  there  frequent¬ 
ly  breeds  a  deal  of  vermin,  deftru&ive  of  the  flax, 
which  is  cffeclually  prevented  by  putting  the  crop- end 
downmoft. 

The  whole  flax  in  the  canal  ought  to  be  carefuhy 
covered  from  the  fun  with  divots  ;  the  graffy  fide  of 
which  fhould  be  next  the  flax,  to  keep  it  clean.  If  it 
is  not  thus  covered,  the  fun  will  difcolour  the  flax, 
though  quite  covered  with  water.  If  the  divots  are 
not  weighty  enough  to  keep  the  flax  entirely  under  wa¬ 
ter,  a  few  ftones  may  be  laid  above  them.  But  the  flax 
fhould  not  be  preffed  to  the  bottom. 

When  the  flax  is  fufficiently  watered,  it  feels  left  to 
the  gripe,  and  the  harle  parts  eafily  with  the  boon  or 


But  all  flax  ought  to  e  ^atere  that  which  laft  is  then  become  brittle,  and  looks  whi- 

fhould  be  digged  in  clay  gr  P  f  When  thefe  fisns  are  found,  the  flax  fhould  b< 


JbiT  retains  the° water  beft  :  but  if  a  firm  retentive  foil 
cannot  be  got,  the  bottom  or  fides  of  the  canal,  or 
both  the  bottom  and  fides,  may  be  lined  with  clay  ;  or 
inflead  of  lining  the  fides  with  clay,  which  might 
fall  down,  a  ditch  may  be  dug  without  the  canal,  and 
filled  with  clay,  which  will  prevent  both  extraneous 
water  from  entering,  and  the  water  within  from  run- 

niIA  canal  of  40  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and  four  deep, 
will  generally  water  the  growth  of  an  acre  of  flax. 

It  ought  to  be  filled  with  frefh  foft  water  from  a 
river  or  brook,  if  poflible  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  flax  is  put  in,  and  expofed  all  that  time  to  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  The  greater  way  the  river  or  brook  has 
run  the  fofter,  and  therefore  the  better, ‘will  the  water 
be.'  Springs,  or  fhort- runs  from  hills,  are  too  cold, 
N° 12S.  3 


tifh.  When  thefe  figns  are  found,  the  flax  fhould  be 
taken  out  of  the  water,  beet  after  beet;  each  gently 
rinfed  in  the  water,  to  cleanfe  it  of  the  naflinefs  which 
has  gathered  about  it  in  the  canal ;  and.  as  the  lint  is 
then  very  tender,  and  the  beet  flackly  tied,  it  muft  be 
carefully  and  gently  handled. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  no  part  he  over¬ 
done  ;  and  as  the  coarfeft  waters  fooneft,  if  different 
kinds  be  mixed  together,  a  part  will  be  rotted,  when 
the  reft  is  not  fufficiently  watered. 

When  lint  taken  out  of  the  canal  is  not  found  fuffi¬ 
ciently  watered,  it  may  be  laid  in  a  heap  for  12,  18, 
or  24  hours,  which  will  have  an  effe6l  like  more  water¬ 
ing  ;  but  this  operation  is  nice,  and  may  prove  dange¬ 
rous  in  unfkilful  hands. 

After  the  flax  is  taken  out  of  the  canal,  frefh  lint 

fhould 
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ftQu!d  LOt  be  put  a  fecond  time  into  it,  Until  the  former 
nr— water  be  run  off,  and  the  canal  cleaned,  and  fuDnlied 
with  frefh  water.  ^ 

Of  Grafting  Flax.  Short  heath  is  the  belt  field  for 
grafting  flax  ;  as,  when  wet,  it  faftens  to  the  heath, 
and  is  thereby  prevented  from  being  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  The  heath  alfo  keeps  it  a  little  above  the 
earth,  and  fo  expofes  it  the  more  equally  to  the  wea¬ 
ther.  When  fuch  heath  i§  not  to  be  got,  links  or 
clean  old  lea-ground  is  the  next  bell.  Long-grafs 
grounds  fhould  be  avoided,  as  the  grafs  growing  thro* 
the  lint  frequently  fpots,  tenders,  or  rots  it*;  and 
grounds  expofed  to  violent  winds  fhould  alfo  be  a- 
voided. 

The  flax,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  muff  be 
fpread  very  thin  upon  the  ground  ;  and  being  then 
very  tender,  it  muH  be  gently  handled.  The  thinner 
it  is  fpread  the  better,  as  it  is  then  the  more  equally 
expofed  to  the  weather.  But  it  ought  never  to  be 
fpread  during  a  heavy  fhower,  as  that  would  wafh  and 
wafte  the  harle  too  much,  which  is  then  exceftively 
tender,  but  foon  after  becomes  firm  enough  to  bear  the 
rains,  which,  with  the  open  air  and  funfhine,  cleans, 
foftens,  and  purifies  the  harle  to  the  degree  wanted,  and 
makes  it  blifter  from  the  boon.  In  fhort,  after  the 
flax  has  got  a  little  firmnefs  by  being  a  few  hours 
fpread  in  dry  weather,  the  more  rain  and  funfhine  it 
gets  the  better. 

If  there  be  little  danger  of  high  winds  carrying  off 
the  flax,  it  will  be  much  the  better  of  being  (turned 
about  once  a-week.  If  it  is  not  to  be  turned,  it  ought 
to  be  very  thin  fpread.  The  fpreading  of  flax  and 
hemp  requires  a  deal  of  ground,  and  enriches  it 
greatly. 
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Tlie  fkilfu!  flax-rai'fer  fpreads  his  fir (l  row  of  flax  Flax, 
at  the  end  of  the  field  oppofite  to  the  point  from w V- 
whence  the  mod  violent  wind  commonly  comes,  pla¬ 
cing  the  root-ends  foremoft  5  he  makes  the  root-ends 
of  every  other  row  over-lap  the  crop-ends  of  the  former 
row  three  or  four  inches,  and  binds  down  the  laft  row 
with  a  rope  ;  by  which  means  the  wind  does  not  eafijy 
get  below  the  lint  to  blow  it  away :  and  as  the  crop- 
ends  are  feldom  fo  fully  watered  as  the  root-ends,  the 
aforefaid  overlapping  has  an  effect  like  giying  the  crop- 
ends  more  watering.  Experience  only  can  fully  teach 
a  perton  the  figns  of  flax  being  fufficiently  graffed :  then 
it  is  of  a  clearer  colour  than  formerly  ;  the  harle  is  bli- 
ftered  up,  and  eafily  parts  with  the  boon,  which  i$  then 
become  very  brittle.  The  whole  fhould  be  fufficiently 
graded  before  any  of  it  is  lifted  ;  for  if  a  part  be  lifted 
fooner  than  the  reft,  that  which  remains  is  in  great 
danger  from  the  \yinds. 

A  dry  day  ought  to  be  chofen  for  taking  up  the 
flax  ;  and  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  high  wind,  it 
mould  be  toofed  from  the  heath  or  grafs,  and  left  loofe 
for  fome  hours,  to  make  it  thoroughly  dry. 

Asa  great  quantity  of  flax  can  fcarcely  be  all  equal- 
ly  watered  and  graffed,  and  as  the  different  qualities 
will  belt  appear  at  lifting  the  flax  off  the  grafs  ;  there¬ 
fore  at  that  time  each  different  kind  fhould  be  gather¬ 
ed  together,  and  kept  by  itfelf ;  that  is,  all  of  the 
fame  colour,  length,  and  quality. 

The  fmaller  the  beets  lint  is  made  up  in,  the  better 
for  drying,  and  the  more  convenient  for  flacking,  hou- 
fing,  & c.  and  in  making  up  thefe  beets,  as  in  every 
other  operation  upon  flax,  it  is  of  great  confequence 
that  the  lint  be  laid  together  as  it  grew,  the  root-ends 
together,  and  the  crop-ends  together. 


Follow  an  efimate  of  the  Expence,  Produce,  and  Profit  of  a  Scots  Acre  of  Flax,— fuppofing  the  feafon  favourable, 
that  no  accidental  lojftes  happen ,  and  that  the  farmer  is  neither  unjhilful  nor  negligent.  J  J 


Ground- rent,  labouring  ihe  ground,  and  leading  the  flax 
Lintfeed  from  L.  2.  to  L.4.  per  hogfhead,  the  medium 
3  s.  4  d.  per  peck  —  _  _ 

Clodding  and  fowing  — «.  _ 

Weeding  —  — _  _ *  _ 

Pulling,  rippling,  putting  in,  and  covering  in  the 

water  —  _  _ 

1  aking  out  of  the  water,  grafting,  and  Hacking 
Breaking  and  fcijtching,  at  2  s.  per  ftone  — — 

Total  expence 

Produce  at  16 s.  per  ftone  _  _ 

Lintfeed  fold  for  oil  at  1  s.  per  peck  —  — 

The  chaft  of  the  bolls  is  well  worth  the  expence  of 
drying  the* feed;  as  it  is  good  food,  when  boded 
and  mixed  with  beer,  for  liorfes. 

Total  produce 

Balance  for  profit 


A  medium  crop.  |  A  great  crop.  I  An  extra,  crop. 
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There  is  nothing  dated  here  as  expence  of  the  canal 
in  which  the  flax  is  watered  ;  becaufe  that  varies  much 
according  to  the  conveniences  people  have  for  making 
it  ;  and  a  canal  once  made  requires  for  after  years  only 
to  be  repaired  and  clean  fed. 

It  is  a  certain  fad,  that  the  greater  the  crop  is,  the 
better  is  the  quality  of  the  fame  kind  of  flax. 

The  advantage  of  having  both  a  crop  of  flax  and  a 
crop  of  turnip  the  fame  year— or  of  lowing  grafs- feeds 
along  with  the  lintfeed— and  of  reducing  the  ground 
to  a  fine  garden  mould,  free  of  weeds,  ought  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to. 

For  Cambric  and  fine  Lawn.  The  ground  mud  be 
a  rich  light  foil,  rather  fandy,  but  cannot  be  too  rich. 

It  ought  to  be  ploughed  in  September,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  O&ober,  fir  ft  putting  a  little  hot  rotten 
dung  upon  it.  In  January  it  ought  to  have  a  fecond 
ploughing,  after  a  hard  frott  ;  and  when  you  intend 
to  fow  it,  plough  it  a  third  time,  or  rather  hoe  it,  re¬ 
ducing  the  clods  very  fine  ;  but  make  no  furrows:  the 
land  mud  be  made  level  like  a  garden  ;  but  never  work 
the  land  when  wet. 

The  feed  fhould  be  fown  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  about  double  the  quantity  that  is  generally  fown 
by  our  farmers  ;  if  the  land  be  very  rich,  it  will  require 
rather  more  than  double. 

As  foon  as  fown  (if  the  weather  be  dry)  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  roll  the  ground. 

The  lint  mud  be  weeded  very  clean  when  about  three 
inches  high  ;  dire&ly  after  which  you  mud  fet  forked 
flicks,  of  about  one-and  half  inch  thick  (which  ought 
to  be  prepared  before),  every  four  or  five  feet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  poles  you  are  to  lay  upon 
them  ;  they  fhould  be  well  fixed  in  the  ground,  the 
forked  part  to  receive  the  poles  about  fix  or  feven 
inches  above  the  lint;  each  row  of  poles  fhould  be  two, 
three,  or  four  feet  afunder,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  brufhwood  you  are  to  lay  upon  them. 

The  poles  ought  to  be  from  to  to  15  feet  long, 
and  drong  enough  to  fupport  the  brufh  acrofs  the 
poles  ;  take  the  longed  brufhwood  you  can  get,  the 
more  branchy  the  better,  very  thick,  filling  up  the  va¬ 
cancies  with  fmaller  brufh,  and  any  of  the  branches 
that  rife  higher  than  18  or  70  inches  ought  to  be  lopt 
off  to  make  the  brufh  lie  as  level  as  poffible  :  any  fort 
of  brufh  will  do  except  oak,  as  that  tinges  the  lint. 

Your  lint  mud  be  pulled  as  foon  as  the  feed  is  fa  ly 
formed,  which  is  a  few  days  after  it  is  out  of  the  bloom, 
before  the  lint  turn  yellow. 

It  mud  be  pulled  above  the  brufhwood,  and  every 
handful  laid  upon  it  as  foon  as  poffible  :  if  it  is  fine 
weather,  leave  it  four  or  five  hours  in  that. manner;  then 
carry  it  to  a  fereen  near  a  barn,  to  put  it  under  cover 
in  cafe  of  rain  ;  there  it  mud  be  fpread  four  or  five 
days,  and  always  put  in  the  barn  at  niglit,  or  when 
it  appears  to  rain  :  the  bundles  mud  be  opened  in  the 
barn,  or  made  hollow,  to  prevent  it  from  heating.. 

Thefe  operations  mud  be  performed  until  the  lint  is 
perfedlly  dry,  and  out  of  danger  of  heating  ;  taking 
care  all  the  time  to  keep  the  roots  as  even,  as  poffible, 
and  if  poffible  keep  it  from  rain  or  wet  :  if  you  cannot 
prevent  it  from  being  wet,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  it 
on  the  grafs  till  dry;  becaufe  when  once  wet,  the  put¬ 
tin'*  it  under  cover  before  dry  will  make  it  turn  black; 
a  thing  which  muft  be  prevented  at  all  events. 
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If  any  of  the  lint  upon  the  border,  or  through  the 
piece  of  ground,  be  coarfer  than  another,  it  mud  be 
Separated  from  the  red. 

The  utmod  care  mud  be  taken  to  preferve  the  lint 
entire  or  unbroken;  for  this  reafon  they  beat  off  the 
feed  with  a  round  mell  or  bittle. 

The  mod  proper  ground  is  fummer  fallow,  or  after 
potatoes  or  lea;  if  poffible  near  a  wood,  to  prevent  the 
expence  of  carrying  brufh. 

As  foon  as  the  feed  is  off,  if  you  intend  to  water  it 
that  feafon,  it  mud  be  tied  in  bundles  about  as  large  as 
you  can  grafp  with  your  two  hands. 

The  water  proper  for  it,  is  a  very  fmall  rivulet  or 
foft  fpring  free  of  any  metallic  ore  ;  taking  care  that 
no  flood  or  foul  water  enters  your  pit ;  which  mud  be 
at  lead  five  feet  deep,  about  nine  or  ten  broad  at  the 
top,  and  feven  or  eight  at  the  bottom;  the  length 
will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  flax  you  have  to  wa¬ 
ter.  A  very  fmall  ftripe  of  water,  when  clear,  fhould 
always  be  running  in  and  off  from  your  pit  when  the 
lint  is  in  it. 

The  pit  ought  to  be  made  three  or  four  months  be¬ 
fore  it  be  ufed. 

You  mud  drive  poles  about  four  inches  thick,  with 
a  hook  inclining  downwards,  in  this  form  7,  all  along 
the  Tides  of  the  pit,  above  five  feet  afunder.  The  hooks 
mud  be  level  with,  or  rather  under,  the  furface  of  the 
water.  A  long  pole,  the  whole  length  of  the  pit,  mult 
be  fixed  into  thefe  hooks  on  each  fide ;  and  crofs  poles 
put  under  that,  to  keep  the  lint  under  water  ;  but  the 
crofs  poles  are  not  ufed  till  the  lint  is  put  in.  You 
mud  order  it  fo,  that  all  the  lint  fhould  be  three  or 
four  inches  under  water.  You  next  bring  your  lint  to 
the  Tides  of  the  pit ;  then  put  your  (heaves  head  to 
head,  caufing  each  to  overlap  the  other  about  one  third, 
and  take  as  many  of  thefe  as  make  a  bundle  of  two  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  laying  the  one  above  the 
other  till  it  is  about  four  or  four  and  a  half  feet  high ; 
then  you  tie  them  together  in  the  middle,  and  at  each 
root-end :  after  this,  you  wrap  your  bundle  in  draw, 
and  lay  it  in  the  water,  putting  the  thin  or  broad  fide 
undermod,  taking  care  that  none  of  your  lint  touch  the 
earth;  after  it  is  fully  prefied  under  water,  put  in  your 
crofs  poles  to  keep  it  under.  The  bundles  ought  ta 
lie  in  the  pit  a  foot  feparate  from  each  other.  This 
renders  it  eafy  to  take  out ;  for,  if  the  bundles  en¬ 
tangle,  they  will  be  too  heavy  to  raife. 

The  time  of  watering  depends  fo  much  upon  the 
weather,  and  foftnefs  01  hardnefs  of  the  water,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  fix  any  certain  time.  This  mud  be  left 
to  the  fit  ill  of  the  farmer.  If  the  flax  be  intended  for 
fpinning  yarn  foft  and  fit  for  cambric,  it  ought  to  be 
fpread  upon  fhort  grafs  for  four  or  five  daj^s  before  you 
put  it  into  the  water  ;  but  if  for  lawns,  lace,  or  thread, 
it  is  bed  to  dry  it  outright.  In  either  cafe,  avoid  as 
much  as  poffible  to  let  it  get  ram ;  as  much  rain  blanclie3 
and  wafhes  out  the  oil,  which  is  neceffary  to  preferve 
the  drength. 

The  great  property  of  this  flax  is  to  be  fine  and 
long*  Thick  lowing  raifes  all  plants  fine  and  (lender; 
and  when  the  ground  is  very  rich,  it  forces  them  to 
a  great  length.  Pulling  green  prevents  that  coarfe 
hardnefs  which  flax  has  when  let  dand  till  it  be  full 
ripe,  and  gives  it  the  fine  filky  property.  The  brufh¬ 
wood,  when  the  flax  fprings  up,  catches  it  by  the  mid¬ 
dle, 
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die,  prevents  it  from  lying  down  and  rotting’;  infallible 
"  confequences  of  fowing  thick  upon  rich  ground.  It 
likewife  keeps  it  ftraight,  moift,  and  foft  at  the  roots; 
and  by  keeping  it  warm,  and  (haded  from  the  fun,’ 
greatly  promotes,  its  length.  The  keeping  it  from 
rain,  heating,  taking  proper  care  of  your  water,  pre- 
ferves  the  colour,  and  prevents  thofe  bars  in  cloth  fo 
much  complained  of  by  bleachers. 

Fidx-Drejjing.  For  many  ages  it  was  the  practice 
to  feparate  the  boon  or  core  from  the  flax,  which  is  the 
bark  of  the  plant,  by  the  following  Ample  band  me¬ 
thods.  Firft,  for  breaking  the  boon,  the  ftalks  in  fmall 
parcels  were  beat  with  a  mailet;  or,  more  dexteroufly, 
the  break  (Plate  CXCIV.  fig.  i.  and  2.)  was  ufed  thus: 
1  he  flax  being  held  in  the  left-hand  acrofs  the  three 
under  teeth  or  /words  cf  the  break  (A,  fig.  1.  and  a 


fig.  2.),  the  upper-teeth  ( B ,  fig.  1.  and  b,  fig.  2.)  were’ 
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with  the  right-hand  quickly  and  often  forced  down 
upon  the  flax,  which  was  artfully  fhifted  and  turned 
with  the  left  hand.  Next,  for  clearing  the  flax  of  the 
broken  boon  :  the  workman  with  his  left-hand  held 
the  flax  over  the  Jod  (fig.  3.  and  4.),  while  with  his 
right-hand  he  (truck  or  thrdhed  the  flax  with  the 
fcutcher  (fig.  5.) 

Thefe  methods  of  breaking  and  fcutching  the  flax 
being  flow  and  very  laborious,  a  water-mill  was  invent¬ 
ed  in  Scotland  about  40  years  ago;  which,  with  fome 
late  improvements,  makes  great  difpatch,  and  in  fkil- 
iul  and  careful  hands  gives  fatisfadtion.  It  has  been 
generally  conftrudled  to  break  the  boon  by  three  dent¬ 
ed  rollers,  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  middle 
one  of  which,  being  forced  quickly  round,  takes  the 
ether  tw^o  along  with  it,  and  one  end  of  the  handfuls  of 
the  flax  being  by  the  workmen  dirc&ed  in  between 
the  upper  and  middle  rollers,  the  flax  is  immediately 
drawn  in  by  the  rollers;  a  curved  board  or  plate  of 
tm  behind  the  rollers  dire&s  the  flax  to  return  again 
between  the  middle  and  undermoft  rollers; — and  thus 
the  operation  is  repeated  until  the  boon  be  fufficiently 
broke.  Great  weights  of  timber  or  done  at  the  ends 

0 \  leve.rs>  Prcfs  the  upper  and  under  rollers  towards 
the  middle  one. 

The  fcutching  is  next  carried  on  by  the  mill  in  the 
following  manner:  Four  arms,  fomething  like  the 
land- fcutchers  before  deferibed,  project  from  a  per- 
pendicular  axle  ;  a  box  around  the  axle  inclofes  tliefe 
projecting  fcutchers ;  and  this  box  is  divided  among 
the  workmen,  each  having  fufficient  room  to  Hand  and 
handle  Ins  flax,  which,  through  flits  in  the  upper  part 
and  hdes  of  the  box,  they  hold  in  to  the  ltroke  of  the 
icutchers  ;  which,  moving  round  horizontally,  ltrike 
the  flax  acrofs  or  at  right  angles,  and  fo  threfli  out 
or  clear  it  of  the  boon. 

The  breaking  of  the  flax  by  rollers  is  fcarcely  fub- 
jedt  to  any  objection,  but  that  it  is  dangerous  to  work¬ 
men  not  fufficiently  on  their  guard,  who  fometimes 
allow  the  rollers  to  take  hold  of  their  fingers,  and 
thereby  their  whole  arm  is  inftantly  drawn  in;  thus 
many  have  loft  their  arms.  To  avoid  this  danger,  a 
break,  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  hand- break 
before  deferibed,  has  been  lately  adapted  to  water- 
machinery,  and  ufed  in  place  of  rollers.  The  hoii- 
zontal  ftroke  of  the  fcutchers  was  long  thought  too 
fevere,  and  wafteful  of  the  ftax  ;  but  very  careful  cx- 
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pertinents  bare  difeovered  that  the  wafte  complained 
of  muft  be  charged  to  the  unlkilfulr.efs  or  negligenc- 
of  the  workmen,  as  in  good  hands  the  mill  carries 
away  nothing  but  what,  if  not  fo  fcutched  off,  muft 

qm^C”  'f  In  tke  heckling  with  more  lofs  both  of 
me  and  flax.  But  to  obviate  this  objeaion  of  the 

ImndT  f.}h\hort/ontal  fcutchers,  an  imitation  of 
nd-feutching  has  lately  been  applied  to  water.  The 
fcutchers  then  projeft  from  an  horizontal  axle,  and 
move  like  the  arms  of  a  check  reel,  ftriking  the  flax 
neither  acrofs  nor  perpendicularly  down,  but  flopimr 
in  upon  the  parcel  exaftly  as  the  flax  is  (truck  by  the 

{  h;9  floPIBg  ftroke  is  got  by  raffing 
the  feiuching-ftock  fome  inches  higher  than  the  centre 

wh ffh  t(X  efl  am  bJ,r,a'f!Tr  lowerinS  ^e  (took,  over 
ch  the  flax  is  held,  or  ferewing  it  nearer  to  or  far- 

,  1  from.  th.e  fcutchers,  the  workman  can  temper  or 

humour  the  ftroke  almoft  as  he  pleafes.  P 

np^.lm1t'mni’  with  horizontal  fcutchers  upon  a  per- 
pendmnkr  ax  e  requires  a  houfe  of  two  ftories,  the 

thl  fS  °r,b‘ea.k  b5lnp  PIaced  in  the  ground  (lory,  and 

cal  ffn  '  I"3  ln  thC  °f  ab°Ve  5  blIt  a  mil1  withkerti- 

trronm  ftherSr°n  n“  ,honzontaI  axle>  requires  but  one 
ground  ftory  for  all  the  machinery. 

Another  method  of  breaking  and  fcutching  flax 
more  expeditious  than  the  old  hand-roethodf,  and 
01 e  gentle  than  water-mills,  has  alfo  been  lately  in 
ventcd  in  Scotland.  It  is  much  like  the  break  and 
feutcher  giving  the  Hoping  (Iroke  laft  deferibed,  moved 
by  the  foot.  The  treadle  is  remarkably  lo.ig,  and 
the  fcutchers  are  fixed  upon  the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel 
1  he  foot-break  ,s  alfo  affifted  in  its  motion  by  a  fly' 
i  befe  foot-machines  are  very  ufeful  where  there  are  no 
water-mills,  but  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  mills  in 
point  of  expedition. 

•  ^  be  nex-t  operation  that  flax  undergoes  after  fcutch- 
mg  is  heckling.  The  heckle  (fig.  6.)  is  firmly  fixed 
to  a  bench  before  the  workman,  who  ftrikes  the  flax 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  heckle,  and  draws  it  through  the 
teeth,  i  o  perfons  unacquainted  with  that  kind  of 
work  tins  may  feem  a  very  Ample  operation  ;  but,  in 
e  l’  q  [Cffutcs  as  much  p  raft  ice  to  acquire  the  flight 
of  heckling  well,  and  without  wafting  the  flax  as  anv 
other  operation  in  the  whole  man^fafture  of  linen 
They  ufe  coarfer  and  wider  teethed  heckles,  or  finer 
accordmg  to  the  quality  of  the  flax;  generally  putting 
the  flax  through  two  heckles,  a  coarfer  one  firft,  and 

next  a  tine  one. 

•  ff/r  cambrk  ar<d  fine  /awn,  thread,  and  lace 
s  drt  (Ted  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different.  It  is  no. 
.utched  fo  thoroughly  as  common  flax;  which  from 
the  Ikutcn  proceeds  to  the  heckle,  and  from  that  to 
th„  fpinner:  whereas,  this  fine  flax,  after  a  rough 
(hutching,  is  (craped  and  clean  fed  with  a  blunt  knffe 
upon  the  workman’s  knee  covered  with  his  leather! 
apron;  from  the  knife  it  proceeds  to  thefnfnrw-r  u 
with  abrufn  made  for  the  purpofe,  ft rai edits  ami  a'Vfl°’ 
each  parcel  juft  before  (he begins ’to ! 


T he  following  obfervations,  firft  publifted  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  June  1787,  feem  worthy  of 
very  particular  attention,  and  may  not  therefore7 be 
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FUx.  Of  the  watering  of  Flax  hy  a  new  method ,  fo  as  to  Jhorlen 
—  labour ,  to  add  probably  to  the  flrength  of  the  flax ,  and  to 

give  it  a  much  finer  colour ,  which  would  render  the  Ope¬ 
ration  of  bleaching  fafer  and  lefs  tedious . 

“  Though  the  following  reflections  have  for  their 
object:  an  improvement  in  the  very  eflential  article  of 
watering  of  flax,  yet  I  muff  advertife  the  reader,  that 
they  are  only  theory,  and  mud  depend  entirely  for 
their  truth  and  juftification  upon  future  experiments, 
fkilfully  and  judicioufly  made.  Should  repeated  trials 
prove  the  advantage  of  the  new  method  propofed,  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  that  would  increafe  the  national  income  in  the 
agricultural  branch  many  thoufand  pounds  annually, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  perfe&ion  of  the  linen  manu¬ 
facture,  and  over  and  above  would  fupprefs  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  nuifance,  which  the  prefent  method  of  wa¬ 
tering  flax  occafioiis  during  fome  part  of  the  fummer 
in  every  flax-growing  country. 

“  The  intention  of  watering  flax  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  make  the  boon  more  brittle  or  friable,  and,  by  foak- 
ing,  to  diflolve  that  gluey  kind  of  fap  that  makes 
the  bark  of  plants  and  trees  adhere  in  a  fmall  degree 
to  the  woody  part.  The  bark  of  flax  is  called  the 
harle  ;  and  when  feparated  from  the  uftlefs  woody  part, 
the  boon ,  this  harle  itfelf  is  called  flax.  To  effect  this 
feparation  ealily,  the  praCtice  has  long  prevailed,  of 
foaking  the  flax  in  water  to  a  certain  degree  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  afterwards  drying  it.  For  this  foak¬ 
ing  fome  prefer  rivulets  that  have  a  fmall  current,  and 
others  ftagnant  water  in  ponds  and  lakes.  In  both 
methods  the  water  aCts  as  in  all  other  cafes  of  infufion 
and  maceration  ;  after  two  or  three  weeks  it  extracts 
a  great  many  juices  of  a  very  ftrong  quality,  vrhich  in 
ponds  give  the  water  an  inky  tinge  and  offenfive  fmell; 
and  in  rivulets  mix  in  the  ftream  and  kill  the  fifli. 
Nay,  if  this  maceration  be  too  long  continued,  the 
extraded  and  fermented  fap  will  completely  kill  the 
flax  itfelf.  For  if,  inftead  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
new  flax  were  to  lie  foaking  in  the  water  four  or  five 
months,  I  prefume  it  would  be  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  dunghill ;  both  harle  and  boon 
•would  in  time  be  completely  rotted ;  yet  the  harle  or 
flax,  when  entirely  freed  from  this  fap,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  into  linen,  or  into  ropes,  might  lie  many  months 
under  water  without  being  much  damaged  ;  as  linen, 
it  may  be  wafhed  and  fteeped  in  fealding  water  twenty 
times  without  lofing  much  of  its  flrength  ;  and  as  pa¬ 
per,  it  acquires  a  kind  of  incorruptibility. 

“  It  appears  then  eflential  to  the  right  management 
of  new  flax,  to  get  rid  of  this  pernicious  vegetative 
fap,  and  to  macerate  the  boon  ;  but  from  the  com¬ 
plaints  made  againft  both  the  methods  of  watering  now 
in  ufe,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  there  is  ftill  great 
room  for  improvement  in  that  article.  In  rivulets,  the 
vegetative  fap,  as  it  is  diflolved,  is  carried  off  by  the 
current,  to  the  deftruCtion  of  the  fifli.  This  prevents 
the  flax  from  being  flamed ;  but  the  operation  is  te¬ 
dious,  and  not  complete,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
knowing  when  it  is  juft  enough,  and  not  too  much,  or 
perhaps  from  negleCt.  In  ponds,  the  inky  tinge  of 
the  water  often  ferves  as  a  kind  of  dye  to  the  flax, 
which  imbibes  it  fo  ftrongly,  that  double  the  labour 
in  bleaching  will  hardly  bring  the  linen  made  of  fuch 
$ax  to  ad  equality  in  whitenefs  with  linen  made  of 
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flax  untinged.  This  feems  to  be  equally  unwife  as  Flax, 
though  we  were  to  dye  cotton  black  firft,  in  order  to  — " 
whiten  it  afterwards.  Thefe  ponds,  befides,  become 
a  great  nuifance  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  impreg¬ 
nated  water  is  often  of  fuch  a  pernicious  quality,  that 
cattle,  however  thirfty,  will  not  drink  of  it  ;  and  the 
effluvia  of  it  may  perhaps  be  nearly  as  infectious  as  it 
is  offenfive.  If  this  effluvia  is  really  attended  with  any 
contagious  effeCls  in  our  cold  climate,  a  thing  worth 
the  enquiring  into,  how  much  more  pernicious  mull 
its  effeCts  have  been  in  the  hot  climate  of  Egypt,  a 
country  early  noted  for  its  great  cultivation  of  flax  ? 

“  I  have  often  thought  that  the  procefs  of  watering 
might  be  greatly  improved  and  fhortened  by  plunging 
the  new  flax,  after  it  is  rippled,  into  fealding  water  ; 
which,  in  regard  to  extracting  the  vegetative  fap,  would 
do  in  five  minutes  more  than  cold  water  would  do  in 
a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  more  than  cold  water  Could  do 
at  all,  in  refpeCt  to  the  clearing  the  plant  of  fap. 

Rough  almonds,  when  thrown  into  fealding  water,  are 
blanched  in  an  inftant  ;  but  perhaps  a  fortnight’s  ma¬ 
cerating  thofe  almonds  in  cold  water  would  not  make 
them  part  fo  eafily  with  their  Reins,  which  are  the  fame 
to  them  as  the  harle  is  to  the  flax.  Were  tea  leaves 
to  be  infufed  in  cold  water  a  fortnight,  perhaps  the 
tea  produced  by  that  infufion  would  not  be  fo  good  to 
the  tafte,  nor  fo  ftrongly  tinged  to  the  eye,  as  what  u 
effeCted  by  fealding  water  in  five  minutes.  By  the 
fame  analogy,  I  think,  flax  or  any  fmall  twig  would 
be  made  to  part  with  its  bark  much  eafier  and  quicker 
by  being  dipped  in  boiling  water  than  by  being  fteep¬ 
ed  in  cold  water. 

“  This  reflection  opens  a  door  for  a  great  variety 
of  new  experiments  in  regard  to  flax.  I  would  there¬ 
fore  recommend  to  gentlemen  cultivators  and  farmers, 
to  make  repeated  trials  upon  this  new  fyftem,  which 
would  foon  afeertain  whether  it  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  praCtice  or  rejeCted.  One  thing,  I  think,  we  may 
be  certain  of,  that  if  the  Egyptians  watered  their  flax 
in  our  common  manner,  they  undoubtedly  watered  it 
in  very  warm  water>  from  the  great  heat  of  their  cli¬ 
mate,  which  would  probably  make  them  negleCt  to 
think  of  water  heated  by  any  other  means  than  that 
of  the  fun.  A  good  general  praCtice  can  only  be  efta- 
bliftied  upon  repeated  trials.  Though  one  experiment 
may  fail,  another  with  a  little  variation  may  fucceed  ; 
and  the  importance  of  the  objeCl  defired  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  will  juftify  a  good  degree  of  perfeverance  in  the 
profecution  of  the  means.  In  this  view,  as  the  Chi- 
nefe  thread  is  faid  to  be  very  ftrong,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  be  acquainted  with  the  praCtice  of  that  diftant 
nation,  in  regard  to  the  rearing  and  manufacturing  of 
flax,  as  well  as  with  the  methods  ufed  by  the  Flemings 
and  the  Dutch. 

“  Boiling  water  perhaps  might  at  once  clear  the 
new  flax  from  many  impurities,  which  when  not  re¬ 
moved  till  it  be  fpun  into  yarn,  are  then  removed  with 
difficulty,  and  with  lofs  of  fubftance  to  the  yarn.  Why 
fhould  not  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  flax,  before 
they  be  fpun  into  yarn,  be  made  not  only  as  fine  but 
as  clean  a6  poffible  ?  Upon  the  new  fyftem  propofed, 
the  of  bleaching  would  begin  immediately  after  the 
rippling  of  the  flax;  and  a  little  done  then,  might  per¬ 
haps  fave  much  of  what  is  generally  done  after  the 
fpinning  and  weaving.  To  fpin  dirty  flax  with  a  view 
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of  denning  it  afterwards,  appears  to  be  the  fame  im-  'the 
—  propriety  as  though  we  were  to  referve  part  of  the 
dreffing  given  to  leather  till  after  it  is  made  into  a 
glove. 

U  Should  the  plunging  of  the  flax  into  the  boiling 
Water  not  fuffice  to  make  the  boon  brittle  enough, 
as  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  not,  then  the  com¬ 
mon  watering  might  be  added  ;  but  in  that  cafe  pro¬ 
bably  half  the  time  ufually  given  to  this  watering  would 
futtice,  and  the  flax  might  then  be  laid  in  clear  rivu¬ 
lets,  without  any  apprehetftion  of  its  infe&irig  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  poifonitig  the  fifh,  or  of  being  difcoloured  it* 
ftlf;  for  the  boiling  water  into  which  it  had  been  pre- 
Vioufly  put j  would  have  extra&ed  all  the  poifonous 
vegetative  fap,  which  I  prefume  is  what  chiefly  difco- 
lours  the  flax  Or  kills  the  fifh. 

On  the  fuppolition,  that  the  life  of  boiling  water 
in  the  preparation  of  flax  may  be  found  to  be  advan¬ 
tageous  and  profitable,  I  can  recoiled  at  prefent  but 
one  objection  againft  its  being  generally  adopted. 

Every  flax  grower,  it  may  be  faid,  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  conveniences  for  boiling  water  fuffi- 
Cient  for  the  purpofe ;  the  confumptfon  of  water 
Would  be  great ;  and  feme  additional  expence  would 
be  incurred.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  fhall  obferve,  that 
I  prefume  any  additional  expence  would  be  more  than 
feimburfed  by  the  better  marketable  price  of  the  flax; 
for  other  wife  any  new  improvement,  if  it  will  not  qu?*t 
coft,  mud  be  dropt,  were  it  even  the  fearching  after 
gold.  In  a  large  cauldron  a  great  deal  of  flax  might 
be  dipt  in  the  fame  water,  and  the  confumption  per¬ 
haps  would  not  be  more  than  a  quart  to  each  fheaf. 

Even  a  large  houfehold  pot  would  be  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  one  fheaf  after  another  ;  and  1  believe  the 
whole  objection  would  be  obviated,  were  the  praCtice 
to  prevail  with  us,  as  in  Flanders  and  Holland*  that 
the  flax-grower  and  the  flax-dreffer  fhould  be  two  di- 
itinCt  profeflions. 

“  I  fhall  conclude  with  recommending  to  thofe  who 
are  inclined  to  make  experiments,  not  to  be  difcou- 
faged  by  the  failure  of  one  or  two  trials.— Perhaps  the 
flax,  inftead  of  being  jull  plunged  into  the  fealding 
Water,  ought  to  be  kept  in  it  five  minutes,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  perhaps  a  whole  hour.  Should  five 
minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  not  be 
fufficient  to  make  the  boon  and  harle  eafily  feparate, 
it  might  peihaps  be  found  expedient  to  boil  the  flax 
for  more  than  an  hour;  and  fuch  boiling  when  in  this 
flate  might  in  return  fave  feveral  hours  boiling  in  the 
article  of  bleaching.  It  is  not,  I  think,  at  all  probable 
that  the  boiling  of  the  flax  with  the  boon  in  it  would 
prejudice  the  harle  ;  for  in  the  courfe  of  its  future  ex- 
iftence,.  it  is  made  to  be  expofed  20  or  40  times  to 
this  boiling  trial ;  and  if  not  detrimental  in  the  one 
cafe,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  it  would  not  be  detrimental 
in  the  other.  Perhaps,  after  the  boiling,  it  would  be 
proper  to  pile  up  the  flax  in  one  heap  for  a  whole  day, 
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future,  manufa&uring  of  the  flax.  On  tin's  tic-  rfex 


Or  for  half  a  day,  to  occalion  fome  fermentation  ;  or 
perhaps,  immediately  after  the  boiling,  it  might  be 
proper  to  walh  it  with  cold  water.  The  great  objetf, 
when  the  flax  is  pulled,  is  to  get  the  harle  from  the 
boon  with  as  little  lofs  and  damage  as  poffible ;  and  if 
this  is  accomplilhed  in  a  more  complete  manner  than 
ufual^  confiderable  labour  and  expence  will  be  fared  in 


count  I  think  much  more  would  be  gained  than  lo!f, 
were  the  two  or  three  laft  inches  of  the  roots  of  the 
Items  to  be  chopped  off,  or  dipt  off,  previous  to  the 
flax  being  either  watered  or  boiled.  When  the  flax  is 
watered,  care  (liquid  be  taken  not  to  fpread  it  out  to 
ary,  when  there  is  a  hazard  of  its  being  expofed  in  its 
Wet  flate  to  froft.” 

Flax  made  to  refemble  Cotton.  In  the  Swedifli  Trans¬ 
actions  for  the  year  1747,  a  method  is  given  of  pre- 
paring  flax  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refemble  cotton  in 
whitenefs  and  foftnefs,  as  well  as  in  coherence.  For 
this  purpofe,  a  little  fea-water  is  to  be  put  into  an 
iron  pot  or  an  untinned  copper-kettle,  and  a  mixture 
o  equal  parts  of  birch-afhes  and  quicklime  ftrewed 
upon  it :  A  fmall  bundle  of  flax  is  to  be  opened  and 
lpfead  upon  tne  furfaee,  and  covered  with  more  of  the 
mixture,  and  the  ftratification  continued  till  the  veffel 
is  fufficiently  hlled.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  boiled 
with  fea-water  for  ten  hours,  frefh  quantities  of  water 
being  occafionally  fupplied  in  proportion  to  the  evapo- 
ration,  that  the  matter  may  never  become  dry.  The 
boiled  flax  is  to  be  immediately  wafhed  in  the  fea 
by  a  lnde  at  a  time,  in  a  balket,  with  a  fmooth  Hick 
a  irll  while  hot  ;  and  when  grown  cold  enough  to 
be  borne  by  the  hands,  it  mud  be  well  rubbed, 
wafhed  with  foap,  laid  to  bleach,  and  turned  and 
watered  every  day.  Repetitions  of  the  wafliing  with 
fcap  expedite  the  bleaching;  after  which  the  flax  is 
to  be  beat,  and  again  well  wafhed;  when  dry,  it 
is  to  be  woiked  and  carded  in  the  fame  manner  as  com¬ 
mon  cotton,  and  preffed  betwixt  two  boards  for  48. 
hours.  It  is  now  fully  pv'pared  and  fit  for  ufe.  It 
loles  in  this  proeefs  near  one- half  its  weight,  which  is 
abundantly  compenfated  by  the  improvement  made  in 
its  quality. 

1  he  filamentous  parts  of  different  vegetables  have 
been  employed  in  different  countries  for  the  fame  me¬ 
chanic  ufes  as  hemp  and  $ax  among  us.  See  Fila¬ 
ment. 

Farth-FiAx.  See  Amianthus. 

Zealand  FiAi-P/ant.  See  PiIorMium. 

7 oaa-FiAx.  See  Linaria. 

FLEA,  in  zoology.  See  PuLex. 

Flea- Bane ,  in  botany.  See  Conyza. 

FiEA-Bitten ,  that  colour  of  a  horfe  which  is  white 
°r  grey,  fpotted  all  over  with  dark  reddifh  fpots. 

f LEAM,  in  furgery  and  farriery,  an  inftrument 
for  letting  blood  of  a  man  or  horfe.  A  cafe  of  fleams, 
as  it  is  called  by  farriers,  comprehends  fix  forts  of  in- 
ltruments  ;  two  hooked  ones,  called  drawers,  and  u fed 
for  cleaning  wounds;  a  pen-knife;  a  fharp-pointed 
la ricet  for  making  incifions;.  and  two  fleams,  one  fharn 
and  the  other  broad-  pointed.  Thcfe  laif  are  fomewhat 
ike  the  point  of  a  lancet,  fixed  in  a  flat  handle,  and  no 
longer  than  is  juft  neceffary  to  open  the  vem. 

FLECHIER  (Efprit),  bifhop  of  Nifrnes,  one  of  the 
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mod  celebrated  preachers  of  his  age,  and  the  publifher 
of  many  panegyries  and  funeral  orations,  was  born  at 
,‘n  Ay,Srf"  >u  1632.  He  was  nominated  to 
the  bifliopnc  of  Lavaur  in  1685,  and  tranflated  to 
rvifmcs  in  1687.  At  this  latter  place  he  founded  an 
academy,  and  took  the  prefidentfhip  upon  himfelf:  bi- 
own  palace  was  indeed  a  kind  of  academy,  where  he 

applied 
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applied  himfelf  to  train  lip  orators  and  writers,  who  a  circumftanc 
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might  ferve  the  church,  and  do  honour  to  the  nation. 

He  publiflied,  befides  his  panegyrics  and  funeral  ora¬ 
tions,  1.  An  Iliitory  of  the  Emperor  Theodofius,  that 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  that  of  Cardinal  Commendon. 

2.  Several  Sermons.  3*  Mifcellaneous  Works.  4.  Let¬ 
ters,  &c.  He  died  in  1710. 

FLECKNOE  (Richard),  an  Englifli  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  more  remarkable  for  Mr  Dryden’s 
fatire  on  him  than  for  any  works  of  his  own.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  originally  a  jefuit,  and  to  have  had 
good  Englifh  connections  in  the  Catholic  intereft. 
When  Dryden  loft  the  place  of  poet-laureat  on  the  re¬ 
volution,  its  being  conferred  011  Flecknoe,  for  whom 
he  had  a  fettled  averfion,  gave  occafton  to  his  poem 
intitled  Mac  Fleclnoe ;  one  of  the  beft  written  fatires  in 
our  language,  and  from  which  Pope  feems  to  ha\e  ta¬ 
ken  the  hint  for  his  Dnnciad.  Flecknoe  wrote  fome 
plays ;  but  could  never  get  more  than  one  of  them  ac¬ 
ted,  and  that  was  damned. 

FLEECE,  the  covering  of  wool  fhorn  off  the  bodies 
of  fheep.  See  Wool. 

Golden  Fleece .  See  Argonauts,  and  Golden 

Fleece . 

FLEET,  commonly  implies  a  company  of  ihips  of 
war,  belonging  to  any  prince  or  (late  :  but  fometimes 
it  denotes  any  number  of  trading  (hips  employed  in  a 
particular  branch  of  commerce. 

The  admirals  of  his  Britannic  majefty’s  fleet,  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  fquadrons,  viz.  the  red,  the  white,  and 
the  &lue.  When  any  of  thefe  officers  are  in  veiled  with 
the  command  of  a  fquadron  or  detachment  of  men  of 
war,  the  particular  (hips  are  diftiuguiftied  by  the  colours 
of  their  refpedive  fquadron  :  that  is  to  fay,  the  flijps 
of  the  red  fquadron  wear  an  enfign  whofe  union  is  aif- 
played  on  a  red  field  ;  the  enfigns  of  the  white  fqua¬ 
dron  have  a  white  field  ;  and  thofe  of  the  blue  fqua¬ 
dron  a  blue  field  ;  the  union  being  common  to  all  three. 
The  (hips  of  war,  therefore,  are  occafionally  annexed 
to  any  of  the  three  fquadrons,  or  fhifted  from  one  to 
another. 

Of  whatfoever  number  a  fleet  of  ftiips  of  war  is  com- 
pofed,  it  is  ufually  divided  into  three  fquadrons ;  and 
thefe,  if  numerous,  are  again  feparated  into  diviflons. 
The  admiial,  or  principal  offieer,  commands  the 
centre;  the  vice-admiral*  or  fecond  in  command,  fuper- 
intends  the  van-guard  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  rear 
are  dire&ed  by  the  rear-admiral,  or  the  officer  next  in 
rank.  See  the  article  Division. 

The  difpofition  of  a  fleet,  while  proceeding  on  a 
voyage,  will  in  fome  meafure  depend  on  particular  cir- 
cumftances ;  as  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation,  the 
neceflity  of  difpatcli,  according  to  the  urge n.ey  or  im¬ 
portance  of  the  expedition,  or  the  expedition  of  an 
enemy  in  the  paffage.  The  moil  convenient  order  is 
probably  to  range  it  into  three  lines  or  columns,,  each 
of  which  is  parallel  to  a  line  clofe- hauled  according  to 
the  tack  on  which  the  line  of  battle  is  deflgned  to  be 
formed.  This  arrangement  is  more  ufeful  than  any, 
beeaufe  it  contains  the  advantages  of  every  other  form, 
without  their  inconveniences.  The  fleet  being  thus 
more  incloled  will  more  readily  obierve  the  ftgnais,  and 
with  greater  facility  form  itfelf  into  the  line  of  battle; 
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which  fhould  be  kept  in  view  in  every 
order  of  failing.  See  Naval  Factics . 

Fleet,  is  alfo  a  noted  prifon  in  London,  where  per- 
fous  are  committed  for  contempt  of  the  .  king  and 
his  laws,  particularly  of  liis  courts  of  juftice  :  or  for 
debt,  where  any  perfon  will  not  or  is  unable  to  pay 
his  creditors. 

There  are  large  rules  and  a  warden  belonging  to  the 
fleet  prifon;  which  had  its  name  from  the  float  or  fleet 
of  the  river  or  ditch,  on  the  fide  whereof  it  ftands. 

FLEETWOOD  (William),  a  very  learned  Englifli 
bilhcp  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  of  an  an¬ 
cient  family  in  Lancashire.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
during  king  William's  reign,  by  his  Infcriptionum  An* 
tiquarum  Sylloge,  by  feveral.  fermons  lie  preached  on 
public  oceafions,  and  by  his  Effay  on  Miracles.  Fie 
was  deflgned  by  king  William  to  a  canonry  of  Wind- 
for.  The  grant  did  not  pafs  the  feals  before  the  king's 
death ;  but  the  queen  gave  it  him,  and  lie  was  inftalled 
in  1702.  In  1703,  he  took  a  refoluticn  to  retire  ;  and 
in  1707,  publifhed,  without  his  name,  his  Chronicon 
Pretiofum .  In  1708,  he  was  nominated  by  the  queen 
to  the  fee  of  St  Afaph.  The  change  of  the  queen’s 
miniftry  gave  him  much  regret.  In  1715,  he  publifh¬ 
ed  a  pamphlet  intitled  “  The  13th  ehapter  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  vindicated  from  the  abufive  fenfes  put  upon  it.” 
In  I  7  14  he  was  tranflated  to  the  biffiopric  of  Ely;  and 
died  in  1723,  aged  67.  He  publifhed  feveral  other 
fermons  and  trads,  and  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  exemplary  piety. 

FLEMINGIANS,  or  Flandrians,  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  hiftory,  a  fed  of  rigid  anabaptifts,  who  acquired 
this  name  in  the  16th  century,  beeaufe  moft  of  them 
were  natives  of  Flanders,  by  way  of  diftindion  from 
the  Waterlandians.  In  confequence  of  fome  dif- 
fenfions  among  the  Flemingians  relating  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  excommunicated  perfons,  they  were  divided 
into  two  feds,  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellations  of 
Flandrians  and  Friejlanders ,  who  differed  from  each 
other  in  their  manners  and  difeipline.  Many  of  thefe 
in  procefs  of  time  came  over  to  the  moderate  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  Waterlandians,  and  thofe  who  remained 
feparate  are  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Fle¬ 
mingians  or  Flandrians  ;  but  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  Thefe  maintain  the  opinion  of  Men- 
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no  with  refped  to  the  incarnation  of  Chrift;  allegi-0, 
that  his  body  was  produced  by  the  creating  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  and  not  derived  from  his  mother  Mary. 

FLEMISH,  or  the  Flemish  tongue,  is  that 
which  we  otherwife  call  Low  Dutch ,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  German ,  whereof  it  is  a  corruption  and  a 
kind  of  dialed.  See  German. 

It  differs  from  the  Walloon ,  which  is  a  corruption 
of  the  French  language.  The  Flemiffi  is  ufed  through 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

FLEMisK-Brids ,  a  neat,  ftrong,  yellow  kind  of  bricks, 
brought  from  Flanders,  and  commonly  ufed  in  paving 
yards,  ftables,  Sc c.  being  preferable  for  fucli  purpofes  to 
the  common  bricks.  See  the  article  Bricks. 

FLESH,  in  anatomy,  a  compound  fubftance,  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  various  fofter  folids  of  the  animal  body, 
and  fo  denominated  in  contradiftindion  to  bones.  See 
An  act  mv,  paffim. 

Flesh 
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fh  Flesh  is  alfo  ufed,  in  theology,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
myfteries  of  the  incarnation  and  eucharift.  “  The 
*cr*  Word  was  ma Ac  jlejb,”  Verbum  czxofaclum  ejl . 
v  v  The  Romanics  hold,  that  the  bread  in  the  facra- 

ment  of  the  fupper  is  turned  into  the  real  defn  of  jefus 
Chnft.  See  Than  substantiation. 

Flesh  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  by  botanifts  for  the 
foft  pulpy  fub fiance  of  any  fruit,  inclofed  between  the 
outer  rind  or  fl<iu  and  the  feeds  or  fione ;  or  for  that 
part  of  a  root,  fruit,  &c.  fit  to  be  eaten. 

Flesh-CoIqw\  See  Carnation. 

FLETA,  the  name  given  to  an  unknown  writer  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and 
beginning  of  Edward  III.  and  who  being  a  prifoner 
in  the  Fleet,  wrote  there  an  excellent  treatife  on  the 
common  law  of  England. 

FLETCHER.  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher . 

Fletcher  (Andrew)  of  Salton,  a  celebrated  Scots 
patriot  and  political  writer,  was  defeended  from  an 
ancient  family  who  trace  their  origin  to  one  of  the 
followers  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  the  fon 
of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  of  Salton  and  InnerpefFer,  and 
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land . 


upon  his  landing,  received  a  principal  command  under  Fletcher. 

him.  But  the  duke  was  deprived  of  his  fervices  on - v— — * 

the  following  occafion,  as  related  by  Sir  John  m\.  Memoir,  of 
rymple.  Being  fent  upon  an  expedition,  and  not  Griat  Bri‘ 
titeeming  “  times  of  danger  to  be  times  of  ceremony  t,in  andlre~ 
he  had  feized  for  his  own  riding  the  horfe  of  a  coun-' 
try  gentleman  [the  mayor  of  Lynne]  which  flood 
reaoy  equipt  for  its  matter.  The  matter,  hearing  this 
ran  in  a  paffion  to  Fletcher,  gave  him  opprobrious 
language,  (hook  his.  cane,  and  attempted  to  ilrike. 
rietcher,  though  rigid  in  the  duties  of  morality,  yet 
having  been  accuftomed  to  foreign  fervices  both  by  tea 
and  land,  in  which  he  had  acquired  high  ideas  of  the 
honour  of  a  foldier  and  a  gentleman,  and  of  the  af¬ 
front  of  a  cane,  pulled  outhispittol,  and  (hot  him  dead 
on  the  fpot.  The  action  was  unpopular  in  countries 
where  tuch  refinements  were  not  underftood.  A  cla* 
monr  was  raffed  againft  it  among  the  people  of  the 
country  :  in  a  body  they  waited  upon  the  duke  with 
their  complaints;  and  he  was  forced  to  delire  the  only 
foldier,  and  almoft  the  only  man  of  parts,  in  liis  army 
to  abandon  him.  With  Fletcher  all  Monmouth’s 


born  in  the  year  1650.  The  tuition  of  our  author  was  chance  of  fuccefs  in  war  left  him  ”  But  a  r  • 
committed  by  his  father,  on  his  death-bed,  to  Mr  (af-  memoir  belonging  to  the  family  vvel.LtTf  n‘'P 
terwards  Bifhop)  Burnet,  then  his  paritti-miniftb ;  ing  notice  co^gMrS^ 


- r/  Burnet,  then  - 

by  whofe  care  he  received  a  pious,  learned,  and  polite 
education.  Endowed  with  uncommon  genius,  and 
poffeffed  of  virtues  and  abilities  peculiarly  (lifted  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  Mr  Fletcher  quickly  /hone 
forth  the  ornament  of  his  country,  and  the  champion 
of  its  freedom.  Having  in  the  courfe  of  his  clailical 
Undies  and  hiftoiical  reading  been  impreifed  with  an 
enthufiaftic  adm  ration  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
republics,  he  had  early  contracted  an  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  and  an  aveifion  to  arbitrary  rule.  Hence  his 
fpirit  the  more  readily  took  alarm  at  certain  mea¬ 
sures  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Being  knight  of 
the  (hire  for  Lothian  to  that  parliament  where  the 
duke  of  York  was  commillioncr,  he  openly  oppofed 
the  defigns  of  that  prince  and  the  bill  of  acceffion. 
He  had  a  lhare  with  lord  vifeount  Stair  in  framing  the 
tdt-a6L  by  which  the  duke  of  York  complained  that 
he  loft  Scotland.  On  thefe  accounts  he  became  pecu¬ 
liarly  obnoxious  to  the  duke  ;  and  was  at  laft  obliged 
to  flee  to  Holland,  to  avoid  the  fatal  confequences  of 
prosecutions  which  on  various  pretences  were  commen¬ 
ced  againft  him.  Being  cited  before  the  privy- council 
and  jnfticiaiy  courts,  and  net  appearing,  he  was  decla¬ 
red  traitor,  and  his  eftate  confilcated. 

In  Holland  he  and  Mr  Baillie  of  Jervifwood  were 
the  only  perfons  whom  the  earl  of  Argyle  confulted 
concerning  the  defigns  which  were  then  in  agitation. 
In  1681  they  came  over  to  England,  in  order  to  con¬ 
cert  matters  with  their  party  in  that  country  ;  and 
were  the  only  two  who  were  intruded  fo  far  as  to  be 
admitted  to  the  fecrets  of  lord  RuffelFs  council  of  fix. 
Mr  Fletcher  managed  his  part  of  the  negociation.  with 
fo  much  add  refs,  that  adminiftration  could  find  no 
pretext  for  feizing  him  :  nor  could  they  fix  upon  him 
thofe  articles  on.  account  of  which  Mr  Baillie  was  con¬ 
demned  ;  to  whofe  honour  let  it  be  remembeied,  that 
although  offered  a  pardon  on  condition  of  his  acculing 
his  friend,  he  perlifted  in  rejecting  the  propofal  with 
indignation. 

Air  1  letchcr  having  joined  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
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Monmouth,  in  which  his  feparation  from  that  prince 
is  very  differently  accounted  for;  “  To  lord  Marifclial' 

Mr  rietcher  explained  the  motives  which  induced  him 
hrit  to  join,  and  afterwards  abandon,  the  duke  of  Mon. 
mouth.  The  former  he  aferibed  to  the  duke’s  mani- 
lctto  in  Scotland  relating  to  religion,  and  in  England 
to  liberty.  For  the  latter  he  accounted  by  the  difgutt 
produced  in  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  affociates 
when  the  duke  declared  himfelf  king,  and  broke  faith 
with  all  who  embarked  with  him  on  his  principles. 

He  complained  heavily  of  the  account  commonly  given 

°*  ,the,  *?tlJ  °f  the  maf°r  of  Lynne  ;  and  mentioned 
to  lord  Manfchal,  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  that  he 
did  not  leave  the  duke  till  he  came  to  Taunton,  where 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  feveral  weeks  after  the  death 
of  the  mayor  of  Lynne.” 

Seeing  all  the  effoits  of  himfelf  and  his  friends  in 
favour  of  liberty  fruftrated  at  Taunton,  he  endeavoured 
to  fecure  his  own  perfonal  freedom  by  taking  his  paf- 
fage  in  the  firft  fhip  bound  to  a  foreign  country.  It 
yvas  his  misfortune  to  land  in  Spain  ;  where  lie  was 
immediately  arretted,  call  into  prifon,  and  guarded  by 
three  different. bands  of  foldiers,  till  a.  veffcl  fnould  be 
prepared  to  carry  him  a  victim  in  chains  to  the  court 
of  London.  But  on  the  morning  before  the  fhip  could  **  . 

fail,  whilft  he  looked  penfive  through  the  bars  that  fe-  ZT'v  K 
cured  the  window  of  his  room,  he  was  hailed  by  a  vencr-  sdlZ'ui’ 
able  perfonage  who  made  figns  to  fpeak  with  him.  The 
prifon-doors  he  found  open ;  and  whillt  his  friendly  con- 
duftor  waved  to  him  to  follow  him,  he  paffed  through 
three  different  guards  of  foldiers  all  fall  aileep.  With¬ 
out  being  permitted  to  offer  his  thanks  to  his  deliverer 
he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  profccute  with  all  fpeed 
the  journey,  in  which  he  wasdirefted  by  a  perfon  con¬ 
cerning  whom  he  could  never  collecft  any  information- 
and  in  ditguife  he  proceeded  in  faftty  through  Spain’ 

He  felt  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  relating  to  his  friends 
milances  of  the  care  of  Providence  which  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced  during  his  exile  ;  and  entertained  them  often 
with  narratives  oi  this  kind,  which  he  always  mingled. 

with 
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Fietfher.  with  religious  reflexions.  Of  thefe,  another  may  be 
here  mentioned.  Happening  in  the  evening  to  pafs 
the  fkirt  of  a  wood  at  a  few  miles  diftance  from  a  city 
where  he  intended  to  lodge,  he  came  to  a  place  where 
two  roads  met.  After  he  had  entered  upon  the  road 
on  the  right,  he  was  accofted  by  a  female  of  a  refpec- 
table  figure,  who  warned  him  to  turn  back,  and  take 
the  road  on  the  left  5  for  tligt  in  the  other  there  was 
clanger  which  he  could  not  efcape  if  he  continued  to 
proceed.  His  friendly  monitor  fuddenly  retired  into 
the  wood,  out  of  which  (he  had  iflued  no  lefs  unexpec¬ 
tedly.  Having  arrived  at  the  city,  the  inhabitants  were 
foon  after  alarmed  by  an  account  of  the  robbery  and 
minder  of  feveral  travellers  who  that  evening  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  banditti  upon  the  very  way  in 
which  he  had  intended  to  travel.  From  thefe  and  other 
ihftances  of  prefervation  from  dangers,  the  devotion  of 
his  mind,  habituated  from  his  infancy  to  an  intercourfe 
with  heaven,  led  him  to  conclude  that  he  was  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  the  care  of  Providence,  and  that  in  cri¬ 
tical  cafes  his  underflanding  received  its  direXion  from 
a  fupernatural  impulfe. 

During  his  exile,  he  maintained  a  frequent  and  ex- 
tenfive  correfpondence  with  the  friends  of  liberty  at 
home ;  and  he  partly  employed  liimfelf  in  making  a 
curious  colleXion  of  books,  which  compofe  the  belt 
private  library  in  Scotland.  But  his  genius  alfo 
prompted  him  to  engage  in  more  aXive  employments. 
He  repaired  to  Hungary,  and  ferved  feveral  campaigns 
as  a  volunteer  under  the  duke  of  Lorrain  with  great 
reputation.  At  length,  underflanding  that  the  great 
ilefigti  then  projeXing  in  Holland,  and  upon  the  iffue 
of  which  he  confidered  the  liberties  of  Britain  to  be 
fufpended,  had  attained  a  confiderable  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity,  he  haflened  thither;  where  his  counfels  and  ad- 
drefs  were  of  eminent  fervice.  He  came  over  with 
king  William  ;  and  in  zeal,  aXivity,  penetration,  and 
political  (kill,  proved  inferior  to  none  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Revolution. 

Such,;  however,  was  his  magnanimity,  that  from  a 
furvey  of  King  William’s  papers  it  appears,  that  while 
others  laboured  to  turn  this  grand  event  to  the  emo¬ 
lument  of  themfelves  and  the  aggrandifement  of  their 
family,  Mr  Fletcher  alked  nothing.  His  eftate  had 
been  forfeited,  and  his  lioufe  abandoned  to  military 
diicretion  ;  his  fortune  was  greatly  (battered,  and  his 
family  reduced  to  circumftances  of  diflrefs.  Nothing 
was  given  him  in  recompence  of  all  his  fufferings.  On 
fhe  contrary,  he,  together  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
was  diftinguifhed  by  marks  of  royal  and  ministerial 
ciflike.  Still,  whatever  private  refentment  he  might 
entertain,  it  appeared  that  his  ruling  principle  was  the 
good  of  his  country  ;  and  that  to  this  grand  objeX  of 
his  heart  he  was  willing  to  facrifice  all  perfooal  confi- 
derations.  For  when,  in  1692,  the  abdicated  king 
meditated  an  invalion,  Mr  Fletcher  addrefled  a  letter 
(preferved  in  Sir  John  Dalrymple’s  ColleXion)  to  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  in  which  every  argument  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  flcill  and  energy  to  engage  his  Grace  to 
forget  his  injuries,  and  in  the  prefent  crifis  to  employ 
the  extenfive  influence  and  authority  he  then  poflefled 
in  the  caufe  of  freedom  and  of  his  country.  This 
letter  produced  its  full  effeX  ;  and  the  duke  returned 
to  his  duty,  from  which  he  had  in  part  begun  to 
deviate. 

N°  128. 


To  follow  our  author  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  Fletcher, 
political  life  fubfequent  to  the  Revolution,  is  beyond  —— 
our  purpofe,  and  would  exceed  our  limits.  One  or 
two  circumftances  more  (hall  therefore  fuflice.  Being 
eleXed  a  member  for  the  parliament  1683,  he  fhowed 
an  uniform  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  his  country.  The 
thought  of  England’s  domineering  over  Scotland  was 
what  his  generous  foul  could  not  endure.  The  indig¬ 
nities  and  opprefiion  which  Scotland  lay  under  galled 
him  to  the  heart  ;  fo  that  in  his  learned  and  elaborate 
difeourfes,  he  txpofed  them  with  undaunted  courage 
and  pathetical  eloquence. — In  that  great  event,  the 
Union,  he  performed  eflential  fervice.  He  got  the 
aX  of  fecurity  paffed,  which  declared  that  the  two 
crowns  (hould  not  pafs  to  the  fame  head  till  Scotland 
was  fecured  in  her  liberties  civil  and  religious.  There* 
fore  lord  Godolphin  was  forced  into  the  Union,  to  avoid 
a  civil  war  after  the  queen’s  demife.  Although  Mr 
Fletcher  difapproved  of  fome  of  the  articles,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  whole  frame  of  the  Union  ;  yet,  as  the  aX 
of  fecurity  was  his  own  work,  he  had  all  the  merit  of 
that  important  tranfaXion. 

Wc  muft  not  omit  mentioning,  that  in  the  ardor  of 
his  political  career  Mr  Fletcher  forgot  not  the  interefts 
of  the  place  that  gave  him  birth.  He  efteemed  the 
education  of  youth  one  of  the  nobleft  objeXs  of  go¬ 
vernment.  On  this  fubjeX  he  wrote  a  treatife,  (till 
extant,  moft  charaXeriftic  of  himfelf ;  and  he  eftablifh- 
ed  at  Salton  a  foundation  for  the  fame  purpofe,  of 
great  utility  while  it  lafted. 

This  great  man  died  at  London  in  1716,  aged  66. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Scotland,  and*depofited 
in  the  family  vault  at  Salton. 

That  Mr  Fletcher  received  neither  honours  nor  e* 
moluments  from  king  William,  may  perhaps  be  in  part 
attributed  to  himfelf;  a  circumftance,  however,  which 
muft  add  greatly  to  the  luftre  of  his  charaXer.  His 
uncomplying  virtue,  and  thefternnefs  of  his  principles, 
were  ill  calculated  to  conciliate  courtly  favour.  He 
was  fo  zealous  an  aftertorof  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
that  lie  was  too  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  all 
princes  ;  in  whom  he  thought  ambition  fo  natural,  that 
he  was  not  for  trufting  the  beft  of  kings  with  the 
power  which  ill  ones  might  make  ufe  of  againft  their 
fubjeXs:  he  was  of  opinion  that  all  princes  were  made 
by,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  the  people  ;  and  that  they 
(hould  have  no  power  but  that  of  doing  good.  This, 
which  made  him  oppofe  king  Charles  and  invade  king 
James,  led  him  alfo  to  oppofe  the  giving  fo  much  power 
to  king  William,  whom  he  would  never  ferve  after  his 
eftablifhment.  So  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  Short 
Political  CharaXers,  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  late 
T.  Rawlinfon,  Efq. — Mr  Lockhart,  in  his  Memoirs, 
p.  72.  expreffes  a  belief  that  his  averfion  to  the  Eng- 
lifli  and  to  the  Union  was  fo  great,  that,  in  revenge  to 
them,  he  was  inclined  to  fide  with  the  abdicated  fa¬ 
mily  :  “  But  (adds  he)  as  that  was  a  fubjeX  not  fit  to 
be  entered  upon  with  him,  this  is  only  a  conjeXure 
from  fome  inuendos  I  have  heard  him  make  :  but  fo 
far  is  certain,  he  liked,  commended,  and  converfed 
with  high-flying  Tories,  more  than  any  other  fet  of 
men  ;  acknowledging  them  to  be  the  beft  country¬ 
men,  and  of  moft  honour,  integrity,  and  ingenuity.’' 

It  feems  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  Mr  Fletcher's 
avowed  principles  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  con- 
6  duX. 
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du&.  May  we  fuppofe,  that  chagrin,  If  not  at  the 
negleft  or  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  himfelf  re¬ 
ceived  from  government  fince  the  Revolution,  yet  at 
the  public  meafures  relating  to  his  native  country, 
might  have  occafioned  him  to  relent  in  his  fentiments 
with  regard  to  the  exiled  family  !— In  the  family-me¬ 
moirs  already  quoted,  we  are  informed,  That  “  Lord 
Marifchal  held  Mr  Fletcher's  chqradler  in  high  admi¬ 
ration  and  that,  “  when  governor  of  Neufchatel, 
where  Roiiffean  refided  about  the  year  17 66,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  with  this  very  extraordinary  genius  to  write  the 
life  of  a  man  whofe  character  and  actions  he  wifhed  to 
have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  advantage.  For 
this  pnrpofe,  his  lordfhip  applied  to  an  honourable  re¬ 
lation  of  Mr  Fletcher's  for  materials,  which  by  him 
tranfmitted  to  lord  Marifchal :  but  the  defign 
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failed  through  RoufTeau's  defultory  and  capricious  dif- 
pofition."  This  anecdote  muft  appear  incompatible 
with  the  known  loyalty  and  attachments  of  the  Earl 
Marifchal,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  privy 
to  fome  fuch  fentiments  of  Mr  Fletcher  as  thofe  al¬ 
luded  to  by  Mr-  Lockhart ;  for  how  could  we  fuppofe 
him  anxious  to  promote  a  compoiition,  in  which  the 
talk  would  be  to  celebrate  principles  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  his  own,  and  to  applaud  a&ions  fubveifive  of 
that  royal  family  in  whofe  caufe  he  had  ventured  his 
life,  and  forfeited  his  fortune,  and  foregone  his  coun¬ 
try  ! —  But  however  thefe  circuraftances  may  be  recon¬ 
ciled, — as  the  integrity,  difmtc-reftcdriefs,  and  public 
fpirit  of  Mr  Fletcher,  have  been  univeifally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  all  his  fenti- 
meuts  and  a&ions  were  founded  in  honour,  and  that 
he  never  once  purfned  a  meafure  further  than  he  judged 
it  to  be  for  the  interefl  of  his  country. 

Mr  Fletcher  was  mailer  of  the  Englifli,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  Italian  languages ;  and  well  verfed  in 
hiftory,  the  civil  law,  and  all  kinds  of  learning.  In 
his  travels,  he  had  not  only  acquired  coniiderable 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  but  alfo  became  verfant 
in  the  refpedlive  interefls  of  the  feveral  princes  and 
Hates  of  Europe.  In  private  life,  he  was  aifable  to  his 
.friends,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  vice.  He  had-  a 
penetrating,  clear,  and  lively,  appreheniion ;  but  is  fltid 
to  have  been  too  much  wedded  to  opinions,  and  im- 
y v.  l tent  of  contradi&ion. — He  pofTeffed  an  uncommon 
t  ievation  of  mind,  accompanied  with  a  warmth  of  tem¬ 
per,  which  would  fuffer  him  to  brook  from  no  rank 
among  men,  nor  in  any  place,  an  indignity.  Of  this 
he  exhibited  a  fingular  proof  in  the  Scots  parliament. 

The  earl  of  Stair,  fccretary  of  Hate  and  miniiler  for 
Scotland,  having  in  the  heat  of  debate  ufed  an  impro¬ 
per  exnreflion  againH  Mr  Fletcher,  he  feized  him  by 
his  robe,  and  infilled  upon  public  and  immediate  fa- 
tisfadion.  His  Lordfhip  was  obliged  inllantly  to  beg 
his  pardon  in  prefence  of  parliament. 

Mr  Fletcher  was  by  far  the  fineH  fpeaker  in  the 
parliament  of  Scotland :  the  earl  of  Stair  alone  ri¬ 
valled  him.  fHie  latter  was  famed  for  a  fpleudid,  the 
former  for  a  clofe  and  nervous,  eloquence.  He  formed 
his  flyle  on  the  models  of  antiquity;  and  the  fmall  vo-' 
lume  of  his  works,  Sir  John  Dalrymple  obferves,  tho* 
imptrfedly  colleded,  is  one  of  the  very  few  clafiical 
compo  fit  ions  in  the  Englifli  language. 

I‘LE  FLW  OOD  (William),  an  eminent  Englifli  th 
lawyer  and  recorder  of  Loudon,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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Elizabeth.  He  was  very  zealous  in  fuppreffing  mafs-  Fleviltea 
lioufes,  and  committing  Popifh  prieHs:  but  once  mill¬ 
ing  in  upon  mafs  at  the  Portuguefe  ambaflador's  houfe,  1 
he  was  committed  to  the  l'leet  for  breach  of  privilege, 
blit  foon  releafed.  Mr  Wood  fays,  “  He  was  a  learned 
man,  and  a  good  antiquary,  but  of  a  marvellous  mer- 
iy  and  pleafant  conceit."  He  was  a  good  popular 
fpeaker,  and  wrote  well  upon  fubjedls  of  government. 

His  principal  works  are,  I .  Annalium  tam  regum  Ed- 
<ix)ardi  Richavdi  III .  iff  Henrici  T^I I .  quam  Henri - 
ci  V III.  2.  A  Table  of  the  Reports  of  Edmund  Plow- 
den.  3*  i  he  OfHce  of  a  JuHice  of  Peace.  He  died, 
about  the  year  1593. 

FLEVILLEA,in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  hexarf- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants. 

The  male  calyx  and  corolla  are  quinquefid  ;  the  Ha- 
mina  five  ;  the  nedlarinm  five  converging  filaments. 

The  female  calyx  is  quinquefid;  there  are  three  Hyli ; 

Fruit  an  hard  trilocular  barky  apple. 

FLEUkI  (Claude),  one  of  -the  beH  French  critics 
and  hiflorians  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Paris  in  164c. 
lie  applied  himfelf  to  the  law,  was  made  advocate  for 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  attended  the  bar  nine 
years ;  he  then  entered  into  orders,  and  was  made  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  the  princes  of  Conti.  In  1689,  the  king 
made  him  fub-preceptor  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy* 

Anjou,  and  Berry  ;  and  in  1 706,  when  the  education 
of  theie  young  princes  was  completed,  the  king  gave 
him  the  priory  of  Argcnteviile  belonging  to  the  Renc- 
diaines  in  the  diocefe  of  Paris.  In  1716,  he  was 
cliofen  counfellor  to  Louis  XV.  and  died  in  1 723.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  eHeemed  French 
works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  An  ecclefiaHicai 
hiHory,  in  20  volumes,  the  lafl  of  which  ends  with  the 
year  1414.  2.  The  manners  of  the  Ifraelites  and  Chri- 
Hians..  3.  Intlitutions  of  ecckfiaftical  law.  4.  An 
hiHorical  catechifm.  5.  On  the  choice  and  method 
of  Hudy.  6.  The  duties  of  mailers  and  fervants,  &c. 

Fleuri  (Andrew  Hercules  de),  bifliop  of  Frejus, 
preceptor  to  Louis  XV.  grand  almoner  to  the  queen, 
cardinal  and  miniHer  of  Hate,  was  born  in  1653*  and 
died  in  1743.  He  was  an  able  negociator  ;  and  di- 
Hinguifhed  himfelf  during  his  miniHry  by  his  probity, 
his  zeal  for  the  happinefs  oi^his  country,  and  his  pa¬ 
cific  difpoiition. 

FLEXIBLE,  in  phyfies,  a  term  applied  to  bodies 
capable  of .  being  bent  or  diverted  from  their  natural 
figure  or  direction. 

FLEXOR,  m  anatomy,  a  name  applied  to  feveral 
mufcles,  which  are  fo  called  from  their  office,  which  is 
to  bend  the  parts  to  which  they  belong;  in  oppofition 
to  the  extenfors ,  which  open  or  Hretch  them.  See  A- 
N  A  TO  MY,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

tLIGH  1 ,  tile  a6l  of  a  bird  in  flying;  or  the  man¬ 
ner,  duration,  Sc c.  thereof. 

AlmoH  every  kind  of  bird  has  its  particular  flight  : 
the  eagle's  flight  is  the  highefl ;  the  flight  of  the 
fparrow-hawk  and  vulture  is  noble,  and  fit  for  high 
enterprize  and  combat.  The  flight  of  fome  birds 
is  low,  weak,  and  tranfient;  the  flight  of  the  partridge 
and  pheaiant  is  but  £>f  fhort  continuance  ;  that  of  the 
dove  is  laboured  ;  that  of  the  fparrow  undulatory,  See, 

The  augurs  pretended  to  foretel  future  events  from 


flight  of  birds. 
Flight. 


See  Augury. 

In  melting  the  lead-ore  in  the  works  at 
P  P  Mendipa 


Flint- 
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Mendip,  there  is  a  fubitance  which  flies  away  in  the 
fmoke,  which  they  call  the  flight.  They  find  it  fweet- 
ifn  upon  their  lips,  if  their  faces  happen  to  be  in  the 
way  of  the  fmoke,  which  they  avoid  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  This,  falling  on  the  grafs,  kills  cattle  that  feed 
thereon  ;  and,  being  gathered,  and  carried  home,  kills 
rats  and  mice  in  their  houfes  ;  that  which  falls  on  the 
fand,  they  gather,  and  melt  upon  a  flag-hearth  into 
ffiot  and  fheet-lead. 

FLINT,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  femitranfpa- 
rent  or  quite  opaque  Hones  ;  generally  of  a  roundifh 
form,  and  covered  with  white  cruft;  of  a  fmooth,  uni¬ 
form,  Alining  texture;  fo  hard,  that  they  will  ftrike  fire 
with  fteel;  calcinahle  by  fire,  after  which  they  become 
white,  friable,  and,  according  to  Henckel,  heavier 
than  before,  and  folnhle  by  acids ;  vitrifiable  only  by 
the  very  violent  heat  of  the  largeft  fpeculums,  fuch  as 
that  of  Villette.  and  not  even  by  the  focus  of  one  of 
Tfchirnhaufen’s  lenfes,  according  to  an  experiment  of 
Neumann.  They  are  found  generally  in  beds  of  chalk 
and  of  fand  ;  but  never  forming  entire  ftrata  of  rock 
as  jafper  dees.  By  long  expofure  to  air  and  the  fun, 
they  feem  to  decay,  to  lofe  their  luftre,  their  firrnnefs 
of  texture,  and  to  be  changed  to  a  white  calcareous 
earth  or  chalk.  Hence  they  are  almoft  always  found 
covered  with  a  white  chalky  cruft.  They  are  alfo  con¬ 
vertible  into  a  calcareous  earth  by  fufion,  or  vitrification 
with  fo  much  fixed  alkali  that  they  fliall  refolve  into  a 
liquid  mafs  called  the  Uquamen  or  oil  of  flints ,  and  by 
precipitation  from  the  fixed  alkali  by  means  of  acids. 
See  Chemistry,  n°  1069. 

This  genus  of  ftones,  or  filiceous  earths,  Cronftedt 
confiders  as  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the 
quartz  and  jafper;  both  of  which  it  fo  nearly  refembles, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  diftingnifii  them.  Our  author 
chara&erifes  it  in  the  following  manne  :  1.  It  is  more 
uniformly  folid  and  not  fo  much  cracked  in  the  mafs 

quartz,  but  more  pellucid  than  the  jafper.  2.  It 
bears  the  air  better  than  the  jafper,  but  vvorfe  than  the 
quartz.  3.  For  the  purpofe  of  glafs-making  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  jafper,  but  not  quite  fo  good  as  quartz. 
4.  Whenever  it  has  had  an  opportunity  of  fhooting  in¬ 
to  cryftals,  thofe  of  quartz  are  always  found  in  it ;  as 
if  the  quartz  made  one  of  its  conftituent  parts,  and 
had  been  fqueezed  out  of  it.  This  may  be  feen  in 
every  hollow  flint  and  its  clefts,  which  are  always  filled 
up  with  quartz.  5.  It  often  ffiows  moil  evident  marks 
of  having  been  originally  in  a  foft  and  flimy  tough 
ftate  like  jelly. — To  thefe  properties  the  following  are 
added  by  other  authors.  7.  When  broken,  it  is  fcaly, 
generally  unequal,  and  cracks  into  thin  lamellae.  8.  In 
a  calcining  heat  it  becomes  opaque,  white,  and  milky. 

Breaking  of  Flints.  The  art  of  cutting,  or  rather 
breaking,  flint  ftones  into  uniform  figures,  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  arts  now  loft.  That  it  was 
known  formerly,  appears  from  the  ancient  Bridewell 
at  Norwich,  from  the  gate  of  the  Auguftin  friars  at 
Canterbury,  that  of  St  John’s  Abbey  at  Colchefter, 
and  the  gate  near  Whitehall,  Wellminfter.  But  that 
the  art  is  not  loft,  and  that  the  French  know  it,  appears 
from  the  platform  on  the  top  of  the  royal  obfervatory 
at  Paris;  which,  inftead  of  being  leaded,  is  paved  with 
flint  cut  or  broken  into  regular  figures.  But  we  know 
not  that  this  art  hath  been  any  where  deferibed. 

Fljnts,  in  the  glafs  trade.  The  way  of  preparing 


Hints  for  the  nieeft  operations  in  the  glafs- trade  is  this.  Flint 
Choofe  the  hardeft  flints,  fucli  a3  are  black  and  will  || 
refill  the  file,  and  will  grow  white  when  calcined  in  Fl°at 
the  fire.  Cleanfe  thefe  of  the  white  cruft  that  adheres  v"- 
to  them,  then  calcine  them  in  a  ftrong  fire,  and  throw 
them  while  red-hot  into  cold  water ;  wafh  oft'  the  allies 
that  may  adhere  to  them,  and  powder  them  in  an  iron 
mortar,  and  fift  them  through  a  very  fine  fitve  ;  pour 
upon  this  powder  fome  weak  aquafortis,  or  the  plilegm 
of  aquafortis,  to  dilfolve  and  take  up  any  particles  of 
iron  it  may  have  got  from  the  mortar  ;  ftir  this  mix¬ 
ture  feveral  times,  then  let  it  reft,  and  in  the  morning 
pour  off  the  liquor,  and  wafh  the  powder  feveral  times 
with  hot  water,  and  afterwards  dry  it  for  ufe.  You 
will  thus  have  a  powder  for  making  the  purell  glafs  as 
perfectly  fine  and  fauldefs  as  if  you  had  ufed  rock- 
cry  ilal  itfelf. 

The  wafhing  off  the  ferrugincous  particles  with  aqua¬ 
fortis  is  not  necefifary  when  the  glafs  intended  to  be 
made  is  to  be  tinged  with  iron  afterwards ;  but  when 
meant  to  be  a  pure  white,  this  is  the  method  that  wilt 
fecure  fuccefs. 

Flint,  the  chief  town  of  Flint  fliire,  in  North  Wales. 

It  is  commodioufly  feated  on  the  river  Dee  ;  and  is 
but  a  fmall  place,  though  it  fends  one  member  to  par¬ 
liament.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  its  caltle,  where 
Richard  II.  took  Aielter  on  his  arrival  from  Ireland  ; 
but  having  quitted  it,  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
duke  of  Lancaller.  The  cnftle  now  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  This  caftle  Hands  clofe  to  the  fea  on  a 
rock,  which  in  various  parts  forms  feveral  feet  of  its 
foundation.  It  covers  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre. 

The  affizes  are  ftill  held  in  the  town.  It  is  195  miles 
north-weft  of  London. 

FLINTSHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bounded  on 
the  north-eall  and  eafl  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is 
properly  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee;  on  the  north-weft 
by  the  Irifti  Sea;  and  on  the  fouth  Couth- weft  and  weft 
by  Denbighfhire.  It  is  the  lead  of  all  the  counties  in 
Wales,  being  but  33  miles  in  length  and  9  in  breadth. 

It  is  divided  into  five  hundreds ;  in  which  are  two 
market-towns  and  28  parifhes,  with  32,400  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  greateft  part  of  this  county  lies  in  the 
diocefe  of  St  Afapli,  and  the  reft  belongs  to  that  of 
Chefter.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  one 
for  the  comity  and  one  for  Flint  ;  and  pays  one  part 
of  the  land  tax.  The  air  is  cold,  but  healthful.  It  is 
full  of  hills,  intermixed  with  a  few  valleys,  which  are 
very  fruitful,  producing  fome  wheat  and  plenty  of  rye. 

The  cows,  though  fmall,  yield  a  great  quantity  of 
milk  in  proportion  to  their  iize,  and  are  excellent  beef. 

The  mountains  are  well  ftored  with  lead,  coal,  and 
mill-ftones.  This  county  alfo  produces  good  butter, 
cheefe,  and  honey  ;  of  which  laft  the  natives  make  me- 
theglin,  a  wholefome  liquor  much  ufed  in  thefe  parts. 

FLIP,  a  fort  of  failors  drink,  made  of  malt  liquor, 
brandy,  and  fugar,  mixed. 

FLOAT,  a  certain  quantity  of  timber  bound  to¬ 
gether  with  rafters  athwart,  and  put  into  a  river  to  be 
conveyed  down  the  flream  ;  and  even  fometimes  to 
carry  burdens  down  a  river  with  the  ftream. 

i* loat- Boards,  thofe  boards  fixed  to  water* wheels 
of  under- Aiot-mills,  ferving  to  receive  the  impulfe  of 
the  ftream,  whereby  the  wheel  is  carried  round.  See 
the  articles  Wheel  and  Mill. 
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a  ,‘S  ^V.<inta“e  t0  bav®  8IC‘11-  a  numoer  ot 
float-boards;  becaufe, when  they  are  all  ftruck  bv  the 
water  in  the  beft  manner  that  It  can  be  brought  to 
come  again  It  them,  the  fum  of  all  the  impulfes  will  be 
but  equal  to  the  impulfe  made  againft  one  float-board 
at  right  angles,  by  all  the  water  coming  out  of  the 
penflock  through  the  opening,  fo  as  to  take  place  on 
the  float-board.  1  he  beft  rule  in  this  cafe  is,  to  have 
jult  lo  many,  that  each  of  them  may  come  out  of  the 
water  as  foon  as  poffible,  after  it  has  received  and  act- 
ed  with  its  full  impulfe.  As  to  the  length  of  the  float- 
board,  it  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  breadth 
or  the  mill.  See  the  article  Mill. 

Floats  for  Fifhing.  See  Fishing- Floats. 

^  AGES,  all  things  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  fea  or  any  water  :  a  word  much  ufed  in  the 
com  millions  of  water-bailiffs. 

Floating- Bridge.  See  Bridge. 

Flock-  Paper.  S  ee  Paper. 

BLOOD,  a  deluge  or  inundation  of  waters.  See 
Deluge. 

Flood  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  tide.  .When 
the  water  is  at  loweft,  it  is  called  food;  when  riflng, 
young,  or  old  food;  when  at  higheft,  high  food;  when 
beginning  to  fall,  ebb-water. 

1 lood-  mark,  the  mark  which  the  fea  makes  on  the 
fhore  at  flowing  water  and  the  higheft  tide  :  it  is  al- 
fo  called  high-water  mark. 

FLOOR  of  an  anchor.  See  Anchor. 
FLOORING,  among  miners,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  a  peculiarity  in  the  load  of  a  mine.  The  load 
or  quantity  of  ore  is  frequently  intercepted  in  its  courfe 
by  the  eroding  of  a  vein  of  earth  or  ftone,  or  fome  dif¬ 
ferent  metallic  fubflance  ;  in  which  cafe  the  load  is 
moved  to  one  fide,  and  this  tranfient  part  of  the  land 
is  called  a  jlooking. 

FLOOR,  in  building,  the  underfide  of  a  room,  or 
that  part  we  walk  on. 

Floors  are  of  feveral  forts  ;  fome  of  earth,  fome  of 
brick,  others  of  ftone,  others  of  boards,  &c. 

For  brick  and  Hone  Floors,  fee  Pavement. 

For  boarded  Floors,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  car¬ 
penters  never  floor  their  rooms  with  boards  till  the 
carcafe  is  fet  up,  and  alfo  inclofed  with  walls,  left  the 
weather  fhould  injure  the  flooring.  Yet  they  general¬ 
ly  rough-plane  their  boards  for  the  flooring  before 

V  heenn  an xr  fliinne  fa  nU.M.i.  _  .1  .  .1 
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too  great  a  number  of  them  together  and  cutting  off  two  decimals,  the  con- 

,5.  3  cQ00r  in  ;quare  wil!  be  g‘ven-  Thus  18  by 

1 6  gives  288  or  2  fquares  and  88  decimal  parts.  7 

Earthen- Floors,  are  commonly  made  of  loam,  and 
fometimes,  efpeciaily  to  make  malt  on,  of  lime,  and 
brookland,  and  gun-duft,  or  anvil-duft  from  the  forge. 

tT  i"  i!f°dr and  fine  cla>'»  tempered  together.  Sir 
Hugh  I  lat  fays,  make  the  fineft  floor  in  the  world. 

“.0f  .makinS  earthen  floors  for  plain 
country  habitations  is  as  follows  :  Take  two  thirds  of 
lime,  and  one  of  coal-aflies  well  fifted,  with  a  final1 
quantity  o,  loam  clay ;  mix  the  whole  together,  and 

r,h  ™ki»*  *  "f  . t’p, 

t  f  A7ee\°r  ?n  dayS  and  then  temper  ^  over 
gam.  After  this,  heap  it  up  for  three  or  four  days, 

tempe,rWg  Very  hiSh>  t!I1  it  become 
lmooth,  yielding,  tough,  and  gluey.  The  ground  br- 

"S  L  en  levelled,  lay  the  floor  therewith  about  2  ’-  cr 
?  1"thes  thick,  making  it  fmooth  with  a  trowel  •  \h- 
hotter  the  feafon  is,  the  better;  and  when  It  is  tho¬ 
roughly  dried,  it  wall  make  the  beft  floor  for  homes 
efpeciaily  malt-houfes.  tu’ 

If  any  one  would  have  their  floors  look  better,  let 

wbh  k/  lme  made  °f  raS-ft°nes,  well  tempered  with 
whites  of  eggS  covering  the  floor  about  half  an  inch 
thick  with  it,  before  the  under  flooring  is  too  dry.  If 

Wl  en  rubb  d  hb  “r  ^ho^ti&hIy  dried,  it  will  look 
when  rubbed  with  a  little  oil  as  tranfparent  as  metal 

mad  afL  ^  e  eSan^hou|es,  floors  of  this  nature  are 
made  of  ftucco,  or  of  plafter  of  Paris  beaten  and  lift- 
ed,  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients. 

Floor  of  a  Jhip,  ftridly  taken,  is  only  fo  much  of 
her  bottom  as  fhe  refts  on  when  aground. 

buch  (hips  as  have  long,  and  withal  broad  floors  lie 

heel,  or  tilt  on  one  fide ;  whereas  others,  which  are 
narrow  in  the  floor,  or,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  cranhedZ 
[he  ground,  cannot  be  grounded  without  danger  of  b- 
mg  overturned.  6 

Floor- Timbers,  in  a  /hip,  are  thofe  parts  of  a  filin’, 
timbers  which  are  placed  immediately  acrofs  the  keel’ 

theffTr  WhlCh  ^  b°“°m  °f  the  lhiP  is  ^med ;  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the  timbers  are  united,  beimr 

f/odT"?'10"  °f  floor-timbers  upwards.  ° 

*fORA,  the  reputed  goodefs  of  flowers,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Laftantius,  only  a  lady  of  pleafure,  who 


Floor, 

Flora. 


they  begin  any  thing  elfe  about  the  building, lat  they  I  ^  r  ***  °f  Pleafu«>  ”k° 

may  fet  them  by  to  dry  and  feafon,  which  is  done  in  herfelf  mad^thl  fUmS  T"7  by  Proftl'tuting 
the  moft  careful  manner.  The  beft  wood  for  flooring  that  L’rtJ ^  h99  on  Titian 
s  the  fine  yellow  deal  well  feafoned,  which,  when  well 
laid,  will  keep  its  colour  for  a  long  while  ;  whereas  the 
white  fort  becomes  black  by  often  wafhing,  and  looks 


very  bad.  The  joints  of  the  boards  are  commonly 
made  plain,  fo  as  to  touch  each  other  only  ;  but,  when 
the  fluff  is  not  quite  dry,  and  the  Boards  fhrink,  the 
water  runs  through  them  whenever  the  floor  is  walh- 
ed,  and  injures  the  ceiling  underneath.  For  this  rea- 
fon  they  are  made  with  feather  edges,  fo  as  to  cover 
each  other  about  half  an  inch,  and  fometimes  they  are 
made  with  grooves  and  tenons ;  and  fometimes  the 
joints  are  made  with  dove-tails  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
lower  edge  is  nailed  down  and  the  next  drove  into  it, 
fo  that  the  nails  are  concealed.'  The  manner  of  mea- 
funng  floors  is  by  fquares  of  io  feet  on  each  fide,  fo 
that  taking  the  length  and  breadth  and  multiplying 


that  certain  games  called  plralia  m gkbe ZuX 
celebrated  on  her  birth-day.  Some  tfme  afterward^ 
owever,  fuch  a  foundation  appearing  unworthy  the 
majefty  of  the  Roman  people,  the  fenate,  to  ennoble 
the  ceremony,  converted  Flora  into  a  goddefs,  whom 
they  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  flowers  ;  and  fo  made  it 
a  part  of  re hgton  to  render  her  propitious,  that  it 
might  be  well  with  their  gardens,  vineyards,  &c.  But 
Voflius  (de  Idolol.  lib.  i.  c.  12.)  can  by  no  means  aL 
low  the  goddefs  Flora  to  have  been  the  courtezan  a- 
bovre  mentioned:  he  will  rather  have  her  a  Sabine 

under  R^  i” "  hfT.  worlbiP  ^ve  commenced 
under  Romulus.  His  reafon  is,  that  Varro,  in  his 

fourth  book  of  the  Latin  tongue,  ranks  Flora  amona- 
the  demes  to  whom  Tat.us  king  of  the  Sabines  of 

man?  ^7%  T  he  J^ed  battle  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Add,  that  from  another  paffage  in  Varro  it 

^  P  2  appears. 
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Flcvales  appears,  that  there  were  pi  lefts  of  i lora,  with  facri- 
II  fices,  & c.  as  early  as  the  times  of  Romulus  and  Nnma. 

Forencc.  rfhe  g0ddefs  Flora  was,  according  to  the  poets,  the 
VT-Fe  cf  Zephyrus.  Her  image  in  the  temple  of  Caftor 
and  Pollux  was  dreffed  in  a  dole  habit,  and  (he  held 
in  her  hands  the  flowers  of  peafe  and  beans  :  but  the 
modern  poets  and  painters  have  been  more  lavifh  in 
fetting  off  lier  charms,  confideiing  that  no  parts  of  na¬ 
ture  offered  fuch  innocent  and  exquifite  entertainment 
to  the  fight  and  lmell,  as  the  beautiful  variety  which 
adorns,  and  the  odour  which  embalms,  the  floral  crea¬ 
tion. 

FLORALES  ludt,  or  Floral  Games,  in  anti¬ 
quity,  were  games  held  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  god- 
defs'of  flowers.  -They  were  celebrated  with  fhamtfid 
debaucheries.  The  moll  licentious  difeourfes  weie  not 
enough,  but  the  courtefans  were  called  together  by 
the  found  of  a  trumpet,  made  their  appearance  na¬ 
ked,  and  entertained  the  people  with  indecent  {hows 
and  po  flu  res  :  the  comedians  appeared  after  the  fame 
manner  on  the  ftage.  Val.  Maximus  relates,  that  Cato 
being  once  prefent  in  the  theatre  on  this  occaflon, 
the  people  were  afliamed  to  afk  for  fuch  immoddt  le- 
prefentations  in  his  prtfence  ;  till  Cato,  apprifed  of 
the  refervednefs  and  refpeft  with  which  he  infpired 
them,  withdrew,  that  the  people  might  not  be  difap- 
pointed  of  their  accuftomed  diverfion.  There  were  fe- 
veral  other  forts  of  fhows  exhibited  on  tins  occaflon  ; 
and,  if  wc  may  believe  Suetonius  in  Galba ,  c.  vi.  and 
Vopifcus  in  Carinus ,  tliefe  princes  prefented  elephants 
dancing  on  ropes  on  thefe  occaflons. 

The  ludi  flo rales,  according  to  Pliny,  lib.  xviii.  c. 
29.  were  inffitutedby  order  of  an  oracle  of  the  Sibyls, 
on  the  28th  of  April;  not  in  the  year  of  Rome 
idxvi.  as  wc  commonly  read  it  in  the  ancient  editions 
of  that  author  ;  nor  in  idxiV.  as  F.  Hardouin  has 
corre&ed  it,  but,  as  Voffius  reads  it,  in  5  1 3.  Though 
they  were  not  regularly  held  every  year  till  after  580. 
They  were  chiefly  held  in  the  night-time,  in  the  Pa¬ 
trician- ftreet  :  fome  will  have  it  there  was  a  circus  for 
the  purpofe  on  the  hill  called  Hortuloiuin. 

FLORALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name  for  the 
feafts,  games,  and  other  ceremonies,  held  in  honour  of 
the  goddefs  Flora  See  Flora  and  Florales  Ludi, 

FLORENCE,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Tufcany, 
and  one  of  the  fin  eft  cities  in  Italy.  It  is  furrounded 
on  all  Tides  but  one  with  high  hills,  which  rife  infen- 
fihly,  and  at  laft  join  with  the  lofty  mountains  called 
the  Apennines .  Towards  Pifa,  there  is  a  vaft.  plain  of 
40  miles  in  length  ;  which  is  fo  filled  with  villages  and 
pleafuj-e  houfes,  that  they  feemto  be  a  continuation  of 
the  fuburbs  of  the  city.  Independent  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Florence,  moft  of  which,  are  very 
magnificent,  the  architecture  of  the  houfes  in  general 
is  in  a  good  tafte  ;  and  the  ftreets  are  remarkably  clean, 
and  paved  with  large  broad  Hones  chifeled  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  horfes  from  Aiding.  The  city  is -divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  Arno,  over  which 
there  are  no  lefs  than  four  bridges  in  fight  of  each 
other.  That  called  the  Ponte  della  ' Trinit  a ,  which  is  un¬ 
commonly  elegant,  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble, 
and  ornamented  with  four  beautiful  ftatues  reprefent- 
ing  the  Seafons.  The  quays,  the  buildings  on  each 
fide,  and  the  bridges,  render  that  part  of  Florence 
through  which  the  river  runs  by  far  the  fined.  Eve¬ 


ry  corner  of  tins  beautiful  city  is  tuli  or  wonuers  in  riorenes. 
the  arts  of  painting,  ftatuary,  and  architecture.  The 
ftreets,  fquares,  and  fronts  of  the  palaces  are  adorned 
with  a  great  number  of  ftatues  ;  fome  of  them  by  the 
beft  modern  mailers,  Michael  Angelo,  Bandinelli,  Do¬ 
natello,  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and 
others.  Some  of  the  Florentine  merchants  formerly, 
were  men  of  vaft  wealth,  and  Lved  in  a  moft  magni¬ 
ficent  manner.  One  ol  them,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  built  that  noble  fabric,  which,  from 
the  name  of  its  iounder,  is  flill  called  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 

The  man  was  mined  by  the  prodigious  expence  of  this 
building,  which  was  immediately  purchafed  by  the 
Medici  family,  and  has  continued  ever  fince  to  he  the 
refidence  of  the  fovereigns.  The  gardens  belonging 
to  this  palace  are  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence.  Oil 
the  fummit  there  is  a  kind  of  fort,  called  Belvedere . 

From  this,  and  from  fome  of  the  higher  walks,  you 
have  a  complete  view  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and  the 
beauteous  vale  of  Arno,  in  the  middle  of  which  it 
(lands.  This  palace  lias  been  enlarged  fince  it  was 
purchafed  from  the  ruined  family  of  Pitti.  The  fur¬ 
niture  is  rich  and  curious,  particularly  fome  tables  of 
Florentine  work,  which  are  much  admired.  The 
moil  precious  ornaments,  however,  are  the  paintings. 

The  walls  of  what  is  called  the  Imperial  Chamber ,  are 
painted  in  frefco,  by  various  painters  ;  the  fubjo&s  are 
allegorical,  and  in  honour  of  Lorenzo  of  Medicis  di- 
flinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Magnificent,  The  fa¬ 
mous  gallery  attracts  every  ftranger.  One  of  the  moft 
interefting  parts  of  it,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  the  le¬ 
vies  of  Roman  dnperors,  from  Julius  Ctefar  to  Gal- 
lienus,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  their  empreffes, 
arranged  oppofite  to  them.  This  feries  is  almoft  com¬ 
plete  ;  but  wherever  the  buft  of  an  emperor  is  wanting, 
the  place  is  filled  up  by  that  of  lome  other  diftinguifn- 
ed  Roman.  The  celebrated  Venus  of  Medici,  which,, 
take  it  all  in  all,  is  thought  to  be  the  ftandard  of  tafte 
in  female  beauty  and  proportion,  (lands  in  a  room  cal¬ 
led  the  'Tribunal,  The  infeription  on  its  bafe  men¬ 
tions  its  being  made  by  Cleomenes  an  Athenian,  the 
fon  of  Apollodorus.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  other  mafter-pieces  of  fculpture,  fome  of. 
which  are  faid  to  be  the  works  of  Praxiteles  and  other 
Greek  mafters.  In  the  fame  room  are  many  valuable 
curiofities,  befides  a  colledlion  of  admirable  pi&ures 
by  the  beft  mafters.  There  are  various  other  rooms, 
whofe  contents  are  indicated  by  the  names  they  bear ; 
as,  the  Cabinet  of  Arts,  of  Aftronomy,  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  of  Medals,  of  Porcelain,  of  Antiquities  ;  the 
Saloon  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  fo  called  from  a  ftatue 
which  divides  the  admfiation  of  the  amateurs  with 
that  in  the  Borghefc  village  at  Rome,  though  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  execution  is  difgraced  by  the  vilenefs 
of  the  fubjeCt;  and  tlie  Gallery  of  Portraits,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  portraits  of  the  moll  eminent  painters  (all  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  themfelvea)  who  have  flourilhed  in  Europe 
during  tlie  three  laft  centuries.  Our  limits  will  not 
admit  of  a  detail  of  the  hundredth  part  of  the  curio¬ 
fities  and  buildings  of  Florence.  We  muft  not  how¬ 
ever  omit  mentioning  the  chapel  of  St  Lorenzo,  as 
being  perhaps  the  fined  and  moft  expenfive  habitation 
that  ever  was  reared  for  the  dead  ;  it  is  encrufted  with 
precious  (tones,  and  adorned  by  the  workmanlhip  of 
the  beft  modern  fculptors*  Mr  Addifon  remarked, 

that. 
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Florence*  that  this  chapel  advanced  fo  very  flowly,  that  it  is  not 

■ -v -  impofhble  but  the  family  o-f  Medicis  may  be  txtind 

before  their  burial-  place  is  finifhed.  This  has  adually 
taken  place :  the  Medici  family  is  cxtind,  and  the 
chapel  remains  ftill  unfinifhed. 

Florence  is  a  place  of  fome  flrength,  and  contains 
an  archbiihop’s  fee  and  an  univerfity.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  calculated  at  80, coo.  They  bbaft  of 
the  improvements  they  have  made  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
by  means  of  their  Academia  della  Crufca  ;  and  feveral 
other  academies  are  noweftablifhed  at  Florence.  Though 
the  Florentines  affed  great  ftate,  yet  their  nobility  and 
gentry  drive  n  retail  trade  in  wine,  which  they  fell  from 
their  cellar- windows,  and  fometimes  they  even  hang  out 
a  broken  flafk,  as  a  fign  where  it  may  be  bought.  They 
deal,  befides  wine  and  fruits,  in  gold  and  lilver  fluffs. 
The  Jews  are  not  held  in  that  degree  of  odium,  or  fub- 
*  jeded  to  the  fame  humiliating  diflindions  here,  as  in 

moll  other  cities  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  fome 
of  the  richefl  merchants  are  of  that  religion. 

As  to  the  manners  and  amufements  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  Dr  Moore  informs  us,  that  “  befides  the  con - 
*uerf axioms  which  they  have  here,  as  in  other  towns  of 
Italy,  a  number  of  the  nobility  meet  every  day  at  a 
houfe  called  the  Cafino .  This  focitty  is  pretty  much 
on  the  fame  footing  with  the  clubs  in  London.  The 
members  are  ele&ed  by  ballot.  They  meet  at  no  par¬ 
ticular  hour,  blit  go  at  any  time  that  is  convenient. 
They  play  at  billiards,  cards,  and  other  games,  or  con¬ 
tinue  converfing  the  whole  evening,  as  they  think  pro¬ 
per.  They  are  ferved  with  tea,  coffee,  lemonade,  ices, 
or  ivliat  other  refreffmients  they  choofe  ;  and  each  perfon 
pays  for  what  he  calls  for.  'There  is  one  material  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  and  the  Englifh  clubs,  that  wo¬ 
men  as  well  as  men  are  members.  The  company  of 
both  fexes  behave  with  more  franknefs  and  familiarity 
to  ftrangers,  as  well  as  to  each  other,  than  is  cuflomary 
in  public  affemblies  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  opera 
is  a  place  where  the  people  of  quality  pay  and  receive 
vifits,  and  converfe  as  freely  as  at  the  Cafino  above 
mentioned.  This  occafions  a  continual  paffing  and  re¬ 
pairing  to  and  from  the  boxes,  except  in  thole,  where 
there  is  a  party  of  cards  formed  ;.  it  is  then  looked  on 
as  a  piece  of  ill  manners  to  diflurb  the  players..  From 
this  it  may  be  guelfed,  that  here,  as  in  fome  other 
towns  in  Italy,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  mufic  by 
the  company  in  the  boxes,  except  at  a  new  opera,  or 
during  lome  favourite  air.  But  the  dancers  command 
a  general  attention  :  as  foon  as  they  begin,  converfa- 
tion  ceafes  ;  even  the  card-players  lay  down  their  cards, 
and  fix  their  eyes  on  the  ballette.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
Italian  dancing  feems  to  confill  in  feats  of  flrength, 
and  a  kind  of  jerking  agility,  more  than  in  graceful 
movement.  There  is  a  continual  contell  among  the 
performers,  who  ihall  fpring  highell.  You  fee  here 
none  of  the  fprightly  alluring  gaiety  of  the  French 
comic  dancers,  nor  of  the  graceful  attitudes  and  fmooth 
flowing  motions  of  the  performers  in  the  ferious  opera 
at  Paris.  It  is  furprifing,  that  a  people  of  fuch  talle 
and  fenfibility  as  the  Italians,  fhould  prefer  a  parcel  of 
athletic  jumpers  to  elegant  dancers.  On  the  evenings 
on  which  there  is  no  opera,  it  is  ufual  for  the  genteel 
company  to  drive  to  a  public  walk  immediately  without 
the  city,  where  they  remain  till  it  begins  to  grow 
dufkifh.”  E.  Long.  12.  24.  N.  Lat.  43.  34. 
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Florence,  an  ancient  piece  of  Englifh  gold* coin.  Flo-enth 
Every  pound- weight  of  flandard-gold  was  to  be  coined  || 
into  50  Florences  to  be  current  at  fix  (hillings  each  ;  Florida, 
all  which  made  in  tale  15  pounds  ;  or  into  a  propor-  *'  v 
tionate  number  of  half- Florences  or  quarter  pieces,  by 
indenture  of  the  mint  :  18  Edw.  III. 

FLORENTIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town-  of  Etruria, 
on  the  Arnus  ;  of  great  note  in  Sylla's  wars.  Now 
called  Fhren%a  or  Firenza  by  the  Italians  ;  Florence 
in  Englifh.  E.  Long.  1  r.  Lat  43.  30. 

FLORENTINE  marble.  See  Citadanesca. 

FLORESCENTIA  (from Jlorefco ,  “tofiourifh  or 
bloom”)  ;  the  a£l  of  flowering,  which  Linnaeus  and 
the  fexualifts  compare  to  the  aS  of  generation  in  ani¬ 
mals  ;  as  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  their  opinion  re- 
fembles  the  birth.  See  Flower. 

FLORID  style,  is  that  too  much  enriched  with 
figures  and  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

FLORIDA,  the  molt  foutherly  province  of  the 
Britiih  empire  in  America  before  the  laft  war,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  fouth  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  north 
by  the  Apalachian  mountains,  on  the  eaft  by  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Georgia,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Miffif- 
fippi.  It  was  fir  ft  difeovered,  in  1497,  by  Sebaftian 
Cabot,  a  Venetian,  then  in  the  Englifh. fervice ;  whence 
a  right  to  the  country  was  claimed  by  the  kings  of 
England;  and  this-  province,  as  well  as  Georgia,  were 
included  in  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Ca-  . 
rolina.  In  1512,  however,  Florida  was  more  fully 
difeovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  able  Spanifh  naviga¬ 
tor,  but  who  undertook  his  voyage  from  the  moft  ab- 
furd  motives  that  can  be  well  imagined. — The  Indians 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands  had  among  them  a  tradition, 
that  fomewhere  on  the  continent  there  was  a  fountain 
whofe  waters  had  the  property  of  reftoring  youth  to  all 
old  men  who  tailed  them.  The  romantic  imaginations 
of  the  Spaniards  were  delighted  with  this  idea.  Many 
embarked  in  voyages  to  find  out  this  imaginary  foun¬ 
tain,  who  were  never  afterwards  heard  of.  Their  fu- 
perilitious  countrymen  never  imagined  that  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  had  perifhed.  They  concluded  that  they  did  not 
return,  only  becaufe  they  had  drunk  of  the  immorta¬ 
lizing  liquor,  and  had  difeovered  a  fpot  fo  delightful, 
that  they  did  not  choofe  to  leave  it. — Ponce  de  Leon 
fet  out  with  this  extravagant  view  as  well  as  others,  and 
fully  perfuaded  of  the  exiflence  of  a  third  world,  the 
conquelt  of  which  was  to  immortalize  his  name,  in 
the  attempt  to  difeover  this  country,  he  rediscovered 
Florida;  but  Returned  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
vifibly  more  advanced  in  years  than  when  he  fet  out. — 

For  fome  time  this  country  was  negle&ed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  fome  Frenchmen  fettled  in  it.  But  the 
new  colony  being  negle&ed  by  the  miniftry,  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  having  accuftomed  himfelf  to  think 
that  lie  was  the  foie  proprietor  of  America,  fitted  out 
a  fleet  at  Cadiz  to  deftroy  them.  His  orders  were  exe¬ 
cuted  with  barbarity.  The  French  entrenchments  were 
forced,  and  moft  of  the  people  killed.  The  prifoners 
were  hanged  on  trees;  with  this  infeription,  “  Not  as 
Frenchmen,  but  as  Heretics.” 

This  cruelty  was  foon  after  revenged  by  Dominic  de 
Gourgues,  a  fkilful  and  intrepid  feaman  of  Gafcony, 
an  enemy  to  the  Spaniards,  and  paffionately  fond  of 
hazardous  expeditions  and  of  glory.  He  fold  his  eftate ; 
built  fome  fhips ;  and  with  a  feled  band  of  adventurers* 
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like  himfelf,  embarked  for  Florida.  He  drove  the 
Spaniards  from  all  their  ports  with  incredible  valour 
and  activity  ;  defeated  them  in  every  rencounter;  and 
— _  by  way  of  retaliation,  hung  the  prifoners  on  ’trees’ 

intr}?tWn’  “.  ^ot  as  Spaniards,  but  as 
Aliallins.  This  expedition  was  attended  with  no 
other  confequences  :  Gourgues  blew  up  the  forts  he 
had  taken,  and  returned  home,  where  no  notice  was 
taken  of  him.  It  was  conquered  in  1539,  by  the 
►Spaniards  under  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  not  without  a 
great  deal  of  bloodfhed  ;  as  the  natives  were  very  war¬ 
like,  and  made  a  vigorous  refiflance.  The  fettlement, 
however,  was  not  fully  eftablifhed  till  the  year  166c 
when  the . town  of  St  Auguftine,  the  capital  of  the 
colony  while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  founded.  Tn  *586,  this  place  was  taken  and 
pillaged  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  met  with  the  fame 
fate  in  1665,  being  taken  and  plundered  by  Captain 
.Davis  and  a  body  of  buccaneers.  In  1702,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  upon  it  by  Colonel  More,  governor 
of  Carolina.  He  fet  out  with  500  Englilh  and  700 
Indians ;  ~  and  having  reached  St  Augultine,  he  be- 
lieged  it  for  three  months  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
the  Spaniards  having  fent  fome  fhips  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  1740,  ano¬ 
ther  attempt  was  made  by  General  Oglethorpe :  but 
he  being  outwitted  by  the  Spanifh  governor,  was  forced 
to  raife  the  fiege  with  lofs ;  and  Florida  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  till  the  year  1763,  when 

it  was  ceded  by  treaty  to  Great  Britain _ During  the 

lad  war  it  was  again  reduced  by  his  Catholic  majefty, 
and  was  guaranteed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  at  the  peace. 

FLOR1LEGIUM,  Florilege,  a  name  the  La¬ 
tins  have  given  to  what  the  Greeks  call  ocvQo\oyi0v,  an_ 
tbology ;  viz.  a  colle&ion  of  choice  pieces,  containing 
the  fined  and  brighted  thing’s  in  their  kind. 

Florilege  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a  kind  of 
breviary,  in  the  Eadern  church,  compiled  by  Arcadius, 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  Greek  prieds  and  monks, 
who  cannot  carry  with  them,  in  their  travels  and  pil¬ 
grimages,  all  the  volumes  wherein  their  office  is  dif- 
perfed.  The  florilegium  contains  the  general  rubrics, 
pfalter,  canticles,  the  horologium,  and  the  office  of 
the  ferine,  &c. 

FLORIN,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  coin,  and  fome- 
times  for  a  money  of  account. 

Florin,  as  a  coin,  is  of  different  values,  according 
to  the  different  metals  and  different  countries  where  it 
is  {truck.  The  gold  florins  are  mod  of  them  of  a  very 
coarie  alloy,  fome  of  them  not  exceeding  thirteen  or 
fourteen  carats,  and  none  of  them  feventeen  and  a 
half.  See  MoNEY-Table . 

Florin,  as  a  money  of  account,  is  ufed  by  the  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  German  merchants  and  bankers,  but  ad¬ 
mits  of  different  divifions  in  different  places.  Ibid. 

h  LO RINI AN [,  or  Floriani,  a  left  of  heretics, 
of  the  fecond  century,  denominated  from  its  author 
Florinus,  or  Florianus,  a  piieft  of  the  Roman  church, 
depofed  along  with  Blaftus  for  his  errors.  Florinus  had 
been  a  difeiple  of  St  Polycarp,  along  with  Irenceus. 

He  made  God  the  author  of  evil ;  or  rather  afferted, 
that  the  things  forbidden  by  God  are  not  evil,  but  of 
his  own  appointing  In  which  he  followed  the  errors 
of  Valentinus,  and  joined  himfelf  with  the  Carpocra- 
iiacs.  They  had  alfo  other  names  given  them.  Phi- 
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lafiriiis  fays,  they  were  the  fame  with  the  Cavpophorians . 
He  adds,  that  they  were  alfo  called  fuldiers,  m lines,  quia 
i.e  mUilarilms  fuerunt .  St  Irentfus  calls  them  Gnoflics  ; 
St  Epiphamus,  Philionites  ;  and  Theodoret,  Borloriles, 
on  account  of  the  impurities  of  their  lives.  Others 
call  them  Zaccheans  ;  others  Coddians ,  &c.  though  for 
what  particular  reafons,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  nor  per¬ 
haps  would  it  be  worth  while  to  inquire. 

FLORIS  (Francis),  an  eminent  hiftorical  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  i  520.  He  followed  the  pro- 
feffion  of  a  ftatuary  till  he  was  twenty  vears  of  age  ; 
when  preferring  painting,  he  entered  the  fchool  of 
.Lambert  Lombard,  whofe  manner  he  imitated  very 
perfeaiy.  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  completed 
his  itudies  from  the  moft  eminent  mailers.  The  great 
progrefs  he  made  in  hiftorical  painting,  at  his  return 
procured  him  much  employment  ;  and  his  countrymen 
comp hmented  him  with  the  flattering  appellation  of 
the  Flemifh  Raphael.  He  got  much  money,  and  might 
have  rendered  his  acquaintance  more  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  great,  had  he  not  debafed  himfelf  by 
frequent  drunkennefs.  He  died  1570,  aged  50. 

,  FLOlHST,  a  perfon  curious  or  ikilled  in  flowers  ; 
their  kinds,  names,  chambers,  culture,  &c.  It  is  al¬ 
io  applied  to  an  author  who  writes  what  is  called  the 
flora  of  any  particular  place,  that  Is,  a  catalogue  of 
the  plants  and  trees  which  are  found  fpontaneoufly 
growing  there.  7 

FJLORUS  (Lucius  Annarus),  a  Latin  liiftorian,  of 
.  '  ia®e  famiIy  Wltl1  Seneca  and  Lucan.  He  flou- 
riihed  m  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian  ;  and  wrote 
an  Abridgment  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  of  which  there 
have  been  many  editions.  It  is  compofed  in  a  florid 
an  poetical  ilyle;  and  is  rather  a  panegyric  on  many 
of  the  great  a&ions  of  the  Romans,  than  a  faithful 
and  correct  recital  of  their  hiftory.  He  alfo  wrote 
poetry,  and  entered  the  lifts  againft  the  emperor  Adri¬ 
an,  who  fatincally  reproached  him  with  frequenting 
taverns  and  places  of  diffipation.  B 

,l,JtORrY’/LOWRY’  °r  Fkury>  heraldry,  a  croft 
that  has  the  flowers  at  the  end  circumflex  and  turning 

down  1 1  differing  from  the  potence,  in  as  much  as  the 

1  m  ArotCh^3  °Ut  m0re  Hke  that  wh'ch  is  cahed  patee. 
flLOb,  Flower,  in  botany.  See  Flower. 

rcemneus  Flos,  a  flower  which  is  furniihed  with  the 
pointal  or  female  organs  of  generation,  but  wants  the 
ftamina  or  male  organ.  Female  flowers  may  be  produ- 
ced  apart  from  the  male,  either  on  the  fame  root  or  on 
dillma  plants.  Birch  and  mulberry  are  examples  of 
the  firft  cafe  •  willow  and  poplar  of  the  fecond. 

Majculus  Flos,  a  male  flower.  By  this  name  Lin- 
nsus  and  the  lexuahlls  diftinguifh  a  flower  which  con¬ 
tains  the  ftamen,  reckoned  by  the  fexualifts  the  mah* 
organ  of  generation  ;  but  not  the  ftigma  or  female  0rI 
gan.  All  the  plants  of  the  clafs  diacia  of  Linnjeus 
have  male  and  female  flowers  upon  different  roots  :  thofe 
of  the  clafs  moncecia  bear  flowers  of  different  fexes  on 
the  fame  root.  The  plant?,  therefore,  of  the  former 
are  only  male  and  female  :  thofe  of  the  latter  are  an- 

*  mi”ure  »f  b-'' 

Flos  in  chemiftry,  the  moft  fubtfle  part  of  bodies 
aedryaforir°m  ^  gl"°fS  partS  L>’  Sublimation  in 

FLOTA,  or  F lott a,  feet,  a  name  the  Spaniards 

give 


FLO 


give  particularly  to  the  /hips  which  they  fend  annually 
from  Cadiz  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  fetch  thence 
the  merchandizes  gathered  in  Mexico  for  Spain.  It 
confilts  of  the  captains,  admiral,  and  patach,  or'pin- 
11  ace,  which  go  on  the  king’s  account ;  and  about  1 6 
Ihips,  from  400  to  1000  tons,  belonging  to  pauicular 
perfons.  They  fet  out  from  Cadiz  about  the  month 
of  Auguft,  and  are  18  or  20  months  before  they  re¬ 
turn.  Thofe  fent  to  fetch  the  commodities  prepared 
in  Peru  are  called  galleons. 

The  nam  a  flotilla  is  given  to  a  number  of  { hips «  which 
get  before  the  reft  in  their  return,  and  give 'informa¬ 
tion  of  the  departure  and  cargo  of  the  ficta  and  gal¬ 
leons. 

FLOTSON,  or  Flotsom,  goods  that 
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0 -  - -  by  /hip— 

wreck  are  loft,  and  floating  upon  the  fen  j  which, 
with  jetfon  and  lagan,  are  generally  given  to  the  lord 
admiral  :  but  this  is  the  cafe  only  where  the  owners 
of  fuch  goods  are  not  known.  And  here  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  jetfen  fignifies  any  thing  that  is  caft 
out  of  a  (hip  when  in  danger,  and  afterwaids  is  beat 
on  the  fhore  by  the  water,  notwithftanding  which  the 
fhip  perifhes.  Lagan  is  where  heavy  goods  are  thrown 
overboard,  before  the  wreck  of  the  fhip,  and  fink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fea. 

FLOUNDER,  Fluke,  or  But>  in  ichthyology. 
See  Pleuronectes. 

Flounders  may  be  fiflied  for  all  day  long,  either  in 
a  fwift  ft  ream,  or  in  the  flill  deep  water  ;  but  bed:  in 
the  flream,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and 
July  :  the  moft  proper  baits  are  all  forts  of  worms, 
wafps,  and  gentles. 

FLOUR,  the  meal  of  wheat  -corn,  finely  ground 
and  flfted.  See  Meal. 

The  grain  itfelf  is  not  only  fubjeft  to  be  eaten  by 
infe&s  in  that  ftate  ;  but,  when  ground  into  flour,  it 
gives  birth  to  another  race  of  deftroyers,  who  eat  it 
unmercifully,  and  increafe  fo  faft  in  it,  that  it  is  not 
long  before  they  wholly  deflroy  the  fubftance.  The 
flneil  flour  is  mod  liable  to  breed  thefe,  efpecially  when 
flale  or  ill  prepared.  In  this  cafe,  if  it  be  examined 
in  a  good  light,  it  will  be  obferved  to  be  in  continual 
motion,  and  on  a  nicer  infpedtion  there  will  be  found 
in  it  a  great  number  of  little  animals  of  the  colour  of 
the  flour,  and  very  nimble.  If  a  little  of  this  flour 
is  laid  on  the  plate  of  the  double  microfcope,  the  in- 
fedls  are  very  diftin£Uy  feen  in  great  numbers,  very 
brifk  and  lively,  continually  crawling  over  one  ano- 
thers  backs,  and  playing  a  thoufand  antic  tricks  to¬ 
gether  ;  whether  in  diverfion,  or  in  fearcli  of  food,  is 
not  eafy  to  be  determined.  Thefe  animals  are  of  an 
oblong  and  (lender  form;  their  heads  are  furnifhed 
with  a  kind  of  trunk  or  hollow  tube,  by  means  of 
which  they  take  in  their  food,  and  their  body  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  rings.  *1  hey  do  vaft  mifehief  among 
magazines  of  flour  laid  up  for  armies  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  ufes.  When  they  have  once  taken  pofleflion  of  a 
parcel  of  this  valuable  commodity,  it  is  iinpoflible  to 
drive  them  out ;  and  they  increafe  fo  faft,  that  the 
only  method  of  preventing  the  total  lofs  of  the  parcel 
L  to  make  it  up  into  bread  as  foon  as  can  be  done. 
Ihe  way  to  prevent  their  breeding  in  the  flour  is  to 
preferve  it  from  damp  :  nothing  gets  more  injury  by 
being  put  up  in  damp  than  flour  ;  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  frequently  put  up  fo.  It  flioiild  be  always  cere- 

i 


uHy  and  thoroughly  dried  before  it  is  put  up  ;  and 
the  barrels  alfo  dried  into  which  it  is  to  be  put  ;  then,  ’ 
if  they  are  placed  in  a  room  tolerably  warm  and  drv, 
they  will  keep  it  well.  ‘Too  dry  a  place  never  does 

fpo'lh  k7  him’  th°Ugh  °ae  t0°  lnoift  almo;l  aLays 

Flour,  when  carefully  analyfed,  is  found  to  be  com¬ 
pered  of  three  very  different  fubftances.  The  firft  and 
moft  abundant  is  pure  jlarch,  or  white  fecule,  infe- 
lub.e  m  cold  but  foluble  in  hot  water,  and  of  the 
nature  of  mucous  fub'tances  ;  which,  when  diffolved, 

form,  water- g  \  The  fecoud  ^  S^en,  m„ft  0f 

whofe  propert.es  have  been  deferibed  under  the  article 
Bread.  _  The  third  „  of  a  mild  nature,  perfectly 
foluble  in  cold  water,  of  the  nature  of  faccharine  ex¬ 
tractive  mucous  matters.  It  is  fufceptible  of  the  fpi- 
ntuous  fermentation,  and  is  found  but  in  fmall  quantity 

mdhSutf“a0f  Wheat’  SeeBaEAD’  Starch, 

.1  FLTIER^L0S’  a!PonS  botanifts  and  gardeners, 
the  moft  beautiful  part  of  trees  and  plants,  containing 
the  organs  or  parts  of  frudification.  See  Botany 
p.427—429,  and  explanation  of  Plate  CIII.  in  p.  4,0!. 
col.  1.  See  alfo  p.  44  j,  col.  1.  ^ 

Flowers,  defigned  for  medicinal  ufe,  fhould  be  pluck¬ 
ed  when  they  are  moderately  blown,  and  on  a  dear 

day  before  noon  :  for  conferves,  rofes  muft  be  taken  in 
the  bud, 

Flowers,  in  antiquity.  We  find  flowers  in  great 
requeft  at  the  entertainments  of  the  ancients,  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  mafter  of  the  feaft,  and  brought  in  before 
the  fecond  courfe  ;  or,  as  fome  are  of  opinion,  at  the- 
begmmng  of  the  entertainment.  They  not  only  a- 
doined  their  heads,  necks,  and  breafts,  with  flowers, 
but  often  beflrewed  the  beds  whereon  they  lay,  and  dl 
parts  of  the  room  with  them.  But  the  head  was  chief¬ 
ly  regarded.  See  Garland. 


ufed  in  the  bedecking 


Flowers  were  likewife 
tombs.  See  Burial. 

Eternal  Flower.  See  Xeranthemum. 

Everlajling  Flower.  See  Gnaphahum- 
Fl  0  we  r  -  Fence.  See  Poinciana. 

Sun- Flower.  See  Helianthus. 

Sultan- Flower.  See  Cyan  us. 

Trumpet- Flower.  See  Bignonia. 

Wind- Flower.  See  Anemone. 

.  Flow ER-de-lis )  or  Flower-de-luce ,  in  heraldry,. a  beam¬ 
ing  representing  the  lily,  called  the  queen  of  flowers,  and 
the  true  hieroglyphic  of  royal  majefty  ;  but  of  late  it 
is  become  more  common,  being  borne  in  fome  coats 
one,  in  others  three,  in  others  five,  and  in  fome  £- 
m“  ?r  Apt  fad  all  over  the  efcutcheon  in  great  number. 

The  arms  of  France  are,  three  flovver-de-lis  or,  in  a 
held  azure. 

L lower- de- Luce.  See  Iris. 

Flowers,  in  heraldry.  They  are  much  ufed  in 
coats  of  arras ;  and  in  general  fignify  hope,  or  de- 
note  human  frailty  and  momentary  profperity, 

Flowers,  in  ehemiftry.  By  this  name  are  general¬ 
ly  undent ood  bodies  reduced  into  very  fine  pans  eri 
ther  fpontaneonfly,  or  by  fome  operation  of  an  -  ’but 
the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  volatile  folid  fubftance- 
reduced  into  very  fine  parts,  or  into  a  kind  of  meal  by 
lubl: matron.— -oome  flowers  are  nothing  elfe  than  the 
bodies  them fel ves,  which  are  fublimed  entire,  without 

fu  (Ferine  " 


Flower. 
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Tlowers..  fuffering  "any  alteration  or  decompofuion  ;  and  other  their  flowers  when  they  are  quite  perfe£L  Let  this  be 
v— '  dowers  are  fome  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  body  always  done  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day  ;  and  then  lay 
fubje&ed  to  fublimation.  the  plant  and  its  flower  on  one  of  the  fheets  of  paper 

Colours  of  Flowers.  See  the  article  Colour  (of  doubled  in  half,  fpreading  out  all  the  leaves  and  petals 
Plants ).  as  nicely  as  pofTible.  If  the  ftalk  is  thick,  it  muft  be 

Colours  extracted  from  Flowers .  See  Colour-  Making,  pared  or  cut  in  half,  fo  that  it  may  lie  flat  ;  and  if  it 
n°  35,  40.  is  woody,  it  maybe  peeled,  and  only  the  bark  left. 

Preferring  of  Flowers.  The  method  of  preferving  When  the  plant  is  thus  expanded,  lay  round  about  it 
flowers  in  their  natural  beauty  through  the  whole  year  fome  loofe  leaves  and  petals  of  the  flower,  which  may 
has  been  much  fought  after  by  many  people.  Some  ferve  to  complete  any  part  that  is  deficient.  When  all 
have  attempted  it  by  gathering  them  when  dry  and  not  is  thus  prepared,  lay  feveral  fheets  of  paper  over  the 
too  much  opened,  and  burying  them  in  dry  fand  ;  but  plant,  and  as  many  under  it ;  then  put  the  whole  be- 
this,  though  it  preferves  their  figure  well,  takes  ofF  tween  the  i\on  plates,  laying  the  papers  fmoothly  on 
from  the  livelinefs  of  their  colour.  Muntingius  pre-  one,  and  laying  the  other  evenly  over  them  :  ferew 
fers  the  following  method  to  all  others.  Gather  ro-  them  clofe,  and  put  them  into  an  oven  after  the  bread 
fes,  or  other  flowers,  when  they  are  not  yet  thorough-  is  drawn,  and  let  them  lie  there  two  hours.  After 
ly  open,  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day:  put  them  into  a  that,  make  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafortis  and 
good  earthen  vefTel  glazed  within  ;  fill  the  veil'd  up  to  common  brandy  ;  fliake  thefe  well  together,  and  when 
the  top  with  them  ;  and  when  full  fprinkle  them  over  the  flowers  are  taken  out  of  the  preffure  of  the  plates, 
with  fome  good  French  wine,  with  a  little  fait  in  it  ;  rub  them  lightly  over  with  a  camel’s-hair  pencil  dipped 
then  fet  them  by  in  a  cellar,  tying  down  the  mouth  in  this  liquor;  then  lay  them  upon  frefh  brown  paper, 
of  the  pot.  After  this  they  may  be  taken  out  at  plea-  and  covering  them  with  fome  other  fheets,  prefs  them 
fure  ;  and,  on  fetting  them  in  the  fun,  or  within  between  this  and  other  papers  with  a  handkerchief  till 
reach  of  the  fire,  they  will  open  as  if  growing  natural-  the  wet  of  thefe  liquors  is  dried  wholly  away.  When 
ly  ;  and  not  only  the  colour,  but  the  fmell  alfo  will  be  the  plant  is  thus  far  prepared,  take  the  bulk  of  a  nut- 
preferved.  meg  of  gum* dragon;  put  this  into  a  pint  of  fair  wa- 

The  flowers  of  plants  are  by  much  the  moll  difficult  ter  eold,  and  let  it  ftand  24  hours  ;  it  will  in  this  time 
parts  of  them  to  preferve  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  be  wholly  diffolved  :  then  dip  a  fine  hair-pencil  in  this 
perfection  ;  of  which  we  have  in  fiances  in  all  the  col-'  liquor,  and  wfith  it  daub  over  the  back  lides  of  the 
let  ions  of  dried  plants,  or  horti  ficci.  In  thefe  the  leaves,  and  lay  them  carefully  down  on  a  half-fheet  of 
leaves,  fialks,  roots,  and  feeds  of  the  plants  appear  white  paper  fairly  expanded,  and  prefs  them  down 
very  well  preferved  ;  the  ftrong  texture  of  thefe  parts  with  fome  more  papers  over  thefe.  When  the  gum¬ 
making  them  always  retain  their  natural  form,  and  water  is  fixed,  let  the  preffure  and  papers  be  removed, 
the  colours  in  many  fpecies  naturally  remaining.  Bat  and  the  whole  work  is  liniftied.  The  leaves  retain  their 
where  thefe  fade,'  the  plant  is  little  the  worfe  for  ufe  as  verdure  in  this  cafe,  and  the  flowers  ufually  keep 
to  the  knowing  the  fpecies  by  it.  But  it  is  very  much  their  natural  colours.  Some  care,  however,  muft  be 
otherwife  in  regard  to  flowers  :  thefe  are  naturally  by  taken,  that  the  heat  of  the  oven  be  not  too  great, 
much  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  the  plants  to  which  When  the  flowers  are  thick  and  bulky,  fome  art  may 
they  belong  ;  but  they  are  fo  much  injured  in  the  com-  be  ufed  to  pare  off  their  backs,  and  difpofe  the  pe- 
mon  way  of  drying,  that  they  not  only  lofe,  bu*t  change  tals  in  a  due  order;  and  after  this,  if  any  of  them 
their  colours  one  into  another*  by  which  means  they  are  wanting,  their  places  may  be  fupplied  with  fome 
give  a  handle  to  many  errors  ;  and  they  ufually  alfo  of  the  fupernumerary  ones  dried  on  pnrpofe  ;  and  if 
wither  up,  fo  as  to  lofe  their  very  form  and  natural  any  of  them  are  only  faded,  it  will  be  prudent  to  take 
Ihape.  The  primrofe  and  cowflip  kinds  are  very  emi-  them  away,  and  lay  down  others  in  their  ftead  :  the 
nent  inftances  of  the  change  of  colours  in  the  flowers  leaves  may  be  alfo  difpofed  and  mended  in  the  fame 
of  dried  fpecimens  :  for  thofe  of  this  elafs  of  plants  ea-  manner. 

fily  dry  in  their  natural  fhape  ;  but  they  lofe  their  yel-  Another  method  of  preferving  both  flowers  and  fruit 
low,  and,  inftead  of  it,  acquire  a  fine  green  colour,  found  throughout  the  whole  year  is  alfo  given  by  the 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  leaves  in  their  moft  per-  fame  author.  Take  faltpetre  one  pound  ;  armeniaii 
fe£l  ftate.  The  flowers  of  all  the  violet  kind  lofe  bole,  two  pounds  ;  clean  common  fand,  three  pounds, 
their  beautiful  blue,  and  become  of  a  dead  white  :  fo  Mix  all  well  together  ;  then  gather  fruit  of  any  kind 
that  in  dried  fpecimens  there  is  no  difference  between  that  is  not  fully  ripe,  with  the  ftalk  to  each;  put  thefe 
the  blue-flowered  violet  and  the  white-flowered  kinds.  in,  one  by  one,  into  a  wide-mouthed  glafs,  laying 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  has  communicated  to  the  world  them  in  good  order.  Tie  over  the  top  with  an  oil- 
a  method  of  drying  plants,  by  which  this  defeeft  is  cloth,  and  carry  them  into  a  dry  cellar,  and  fet  the 
propofed  to  be.  in  a  great  meafure  remedied,  and  all  whole  upon  a  bed  of  the  prepared  matter  of  four  inches 
flowers  preferved  in  their  natural  fhape,  and  many  in  thick  in  a  box.  Fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  box  with 
their  natural  colours. — For  this  pnrpofe  two  plates  of  the  fame  preparation  ;  and  let  it  be  four  inches  thick 
iron  are  to  be  prepared  of  the  lize  of  a  large  half-fheet  all  over  the  top  of  the  glafs,  and  all  round  its  fides. 
of  paper,  or  larger,  for  particular  occafions  :  thefe  Flowers  are  to  be  preferved  in  the  fame  fort  of  glafles, 
plates  muft  be  made  fo  thick  as  not  to  be  apt  to  bend;  and  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  they  may  be  taken  up 
and  there  muft  be  a  hole  made  near  every  corner  after  a  whole  year  as  plump  and  fa£r  as  when  they  were 
for  the  receiving  a  ferew  to  fallen  them  clofe  together,  buried. 

When  thefe  plates  are  prepared,  lay  in  readinefs  feve-  Flowers  (artificial)  of  tire  Chincfe.  See  Tong- 
ral  fheets  of  papei*,  and  then  gather  the  plants  with  tsao. 

N°  128.  Flowers, 
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flowers,  Flower-c,  in  chemidry,  are  the  fined  and  mod 
Flowering  fubtle  parts  of  dry  bodies,  raifed  by  fire,  into  the  veffd’s 
head  and  aludels  ;  and  adhering  to  them  in  form  of  a 
fine  powder  or  dud.  Such  are  the  dowers  of  fulphur, 
benjamin,  &c. 

Flowers,  in  the  animal  economy,  denote  womens 
monthly  purgations  or  meiifes.-— Nicod  derives  the 
word  in  this  fenfe  from  Jluere ,  q.  d.  Jluors.  Others 
will  have  the  name  occafioned  hence,  that  women  do 
not  conceive  till  they  have  had  their  flowers  ;  fo  that 
thefe  are  a  fort  of  forerunners  of  their  fruit. 

Flowers,  in  rhetoric,  are  figures  or  ornaments  of 
difcourfe,  by  the  Latins  called  jhfculi . 

FLOWERING  of  Bulbous  Plants,  Thefe  plants 
will  grow  and  flower  in  water  alone,  without  any  earth, 
and  make  a  very  elegant  appearance.  We  daily  fee 
this  pra&ifed  in  fingle  roots  ;  but  there  is  a  method  of 
doing  it  with  feveral  roots  in  the  fame  veffel.  Take  a 
common  fmall  garden-pot ;  ftpp  the  hole  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  a  cork,  and  lute  in  the  cork  with  putty,  that 
no  water  can  get  through  ;  then  fit  a  board  to  the  top 
of  the  pot,  and  bore  fix  or  feven  holes  in  it  at  equal 
diflanccs,  to  place  the  bulbs  in  ;  and  as  many  fmaller 
ones  near  them  to  receive  dicks,  which  will  ferve  to 
tie  up  the  flowers.  Then  fill  up  the  pot  with  water  to 
the  board  ;  and  place  tulips,  jonquils,  narciffus’s,  and 
the  like  plants  in  the  root  upon  the  holes,  fo  that  the 
bottom  of  the  roots  may  touch  the  watqr :  thus  will 
they  all  flower  early  in  the  feafon,  and  be  much  more 
beautiful  than  any  pot  of  gathered  flowers,  and  will 
lad  many  weeks  in  their  full  perfection.  After  the 
feafon  of  flowering  is  over,  the  roots  will  gradually 
flirink  through  the  holes  of  the  board,  and  get  loofe  in¬ 
to  the  water  :  but,  indead  of  being  fpoiled  there,  they 
will  foon  increafe  in  fize  ;  fo  that  they  cannot  return 
through  the  holes,  and  will  produce  feveral  off-fets.  It 
is  natural  to  try  from  this  the  confequence  of  keeping 
the  roots  under  water  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
blowing  ;  and  in  this  way  they  have  been  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  very  well,  and  flower  even  dronger  and  more 
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isffeen  all  the  while,  and  they  are  managed  better  as  to  Flowering, 
the  fupply  of  water.  w^y—**** 

By  repeated  expeiiments  in  this  way  on  dried  bulbs, 
and  on  thofe  taken  frefli  out  of  the  ground,  the  former 
have  been  found  to  fucceed  the  bed.  For  thofe  taken 
frefh  out  of  the  ground  being  full  of  mcidure,  will  not 
fo  foon,  upon  changing  their  element,  be  nourifhed 
fully  by  a  new  one  ;  and  the  fibres  which  they  had 
drnck  in  the  ground,  always  rot  when  put  into  the 
water,  and  new  ones  mud  be  formed  in  their  places ; 
fo  that  it  requires  more  time  for  them  to  come  to  flow¬ 
ering.  The  bulbs  themfelves  will  not  rot  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  they  will  never  be  fo  drong  as  thofe  which 
were  put  into  the  water  dry,  which  gradually  fill 
themfelves  with  moidure  from  it,  and  regularly  plump 
up.  The  bed  method  of  managing  the  whole  pro- 
cefs  is  this  :  Place  the  bulbs  at  fird  only  on  the 
furface  of  the  water;  for  thus  they  will  'drike  out 
their  fibres  mod  drongly.  When  they  have  dood 
thus  fix  weeks,  pour  in  the  water  fo  high  as  to  cover 
them  entirely,  and  keep  them  thus  till  they  have  done 
flowering. 

Sometimes  the  roots  will  become  mouldy  in  feveral 
parts  while  they  dand  above  the  water,  and  the  clean¬ 
ing  them  of  it  is  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  it  will  eat  and 
fpread  the  farther,  and  frequently  eat  through  two  or 
three  of  their  coats.  In  this  cafe  they  mud  be  imme¬ 
diately  covered  with  water ;  when  the  mould  will  be 
bopped,  and  the  roots  become  found,  and  flower  as 
well  as  thofe  which  never  had  any  fuch  d  idem  per.  If 
the  roots  are  differed  to  remain  in  water  all  the  year, 
they  will  not  decays  but  will  flower  again  at  their 
proper  feafon,  and  that  as  vigoroufly  as  thofe  which 
have  been  taken  out  and  dried.  The  old  fibres  of 
thofe  roots  never  rot  till  they  are  ready  to  pufli  forth 
new  ones.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  hya¬ 
cinth,  and  many  other  plants,  grow  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  perfe&ion  when  thus  in  water  than  when  in 
the  ground.  There  is  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  hyacinth 
called  KeyfePs  jewel ;  this  never,  or  very  rarely,  pro- 


beautifully  than  when  in  the  ground.  They  may  thus,  ^ duces  feed-veffels  in  the  common  way  of  flowering  in 
alfo,  with  proper  care  In  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  'the  ground  ;  but  it  will  often  produce  fome  pods  when 
room,  be  kept  flowering  from  before  Chridmas  till  blown  in  water. 


March  or  April.  It  is  not  eafy,  in  this  lad  manner, 
to  manage  the  keeping  the  boards'  under  water,  for 
which  reafon,  it  is  better  to  procure  fome  fheet-lead  of 
about  four  pounds  to  the  foot,  and  cut  this  to  the  fize 
of  the  mouth  of  the  pot.  In  this  there  fhould  be  bo¬ 
red  holes  for  the  bulbs,  and  other  holes  for  the  dicks: 
and,  in  order  to  keep  the  dicks  quite  firm,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  have  another  plate  of  lead  draped  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  with  holes  in  it,  anfwering  to  thofe  of  the 
upper  plate  made  for  the  dicks.  The  dicks  will  by 
this  means  be  always  kept  peifeclly  heady  ;  and  the 
roots,  being  kept  under  water  by  the  upper  plate  of 
lead,  will  flower  iri  the  mod  vigorous  and  beautiful 
mariner  imaginable.— Some  have  thought  of  adding  to 
the  virtues  of  the  water  by  putting  in  nitre  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  others  have  added  earth  and  land  at  the 
bottom  ;  but  it  has  always  been  found  to  fucceed  bet¬ 
ter  without  any  addition. 

It  may  be  more  agreeable  to  fome  to  ufe  glafs-jars 
in  this  lad  method  with  the  leads,  indead  of  earthen 
pots.  .  The  bulbs  fucceed  fall  as  well  as  thefe  ;  and 
there  is  this  advantage,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  roots 
‘  Vo*.  VII.  Part  L 


Mr  Millar  has  intimated,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a£lions,  that  bulbs  fet  in  glaffes  grow  weaker,  and 
fhould  be  renewed  every  other  year  :  but  it  is  found, 
that,  when  managed  in  this  manner,  and  kept  under 
water,  at  the  time  of  taking  them  up,  they  are  as 
large,  and  fome  of  them  larger,  than  when  planted  ; 
and  if  thefe  be  dried  at  a  proper  feafon,  they  will  flow¬ 
er,  year  after  year,  as  well  as  frefh  ones. 

Ranunculus  and  anemone  roots  have  been  found  to 
(hoot  up  their  dalks  very  well  in  this  way  ;  but  the 
flowers  are  ufually  bladed,  which  feems  to  arife  from 
want  of  free  air.  Pinks  will  flower  very  well  in  this 
manner;  auriculas  alfo  may,  with  care,  be  brought  to 
flower,  but  not  drongly.  Rofes,  jeffamines,*and  honey- 
fnckles,  may  alfo  be  made  to  flower  this  way,  and  will 
thrive  and  fend  out  fuckers  ;  the  bed  pieces  to  plant, 
are  fuckers  cut  off  about  three  inches  under  ground, 
without  any  fibres.  The  fucculent  plants  may  alfo  be 
raifed  this  way  ;  for  indance,  the  opuntia  or  Indian 
fig.  If  a  fragment  of  a  leaf  of  this  plant  be  cut,  and 
laid  by  to  dry  for  a  month  till  it  is  an  abfolute  fkin, 
as  foon  as  it  is  put  in  this  manner  into  water,  it  be- 
Qj  gins 
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Flowering.  g[ns  to  plump  up,  and  foon  fends  out-  fibrous  roots, 
'  *  and  prod nces  new  leaves  as  quickly  as  it  would  do  in 

the  ground. 

This  is  the  more  fmgular  in  thefe  fort  of  plants, 
becaufe  in  their  natural  Hate  in  the  ground,  they 
cannot  bear  much  water.  This  method  of  growing 
in  water  is  not  peculiar  to  the  bulbous-rooted  ones, 
but  others  may  even  be  raifed  from  feed  by  it.  A 
bean  or  pea,  fet  in  this  manner,  will  grow  up  to  its 
proper  ilandard,  and  will  flower  and  produce  pods 
which  will  ripen  their  feed.  The  fmaller  feeds  may  be 
alfo  raifed  in  this  manner,  by  the  help  of  wool  to  fup- 
port  them. 

No  vegetable  tranfplanted  out  of  the  earth  into  wa¬ 
ter  will  thrive  kindly;  but  any  plant,  whether  raifed 
from  the  root  or  feed  in  water,  may  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  earth,  and  will  fucceed  very  well.  It  may  be  pof- 
fible,  therefore,  from  this  method  of  railing  plants  in 
water,  to  come  at  a  better  way  than  is  ufuaily  pradi- 
fed  of  raifing  fome  roots  in  the  earth  which  are  fub- 
jedl  to  rot  there  ;  fuch  as  anemonies,  ranunculus's, 
and  hyacinths.  A  bulb  dropped  by  chance  upon  the 
ground,  will  ftrike  out  both  ftronger  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  fibres  than  tliofe  which  are  planted  in  the  ufual 
way  in  the  ground.  On  this  principle,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  out  the  earth  of  the  bed  where  the 
bulbs  are  to  hand  at  the  time  of  planting  them,  to 
fuch  a  depth  as  they  are  to  be  placed  under  it  when 
fet  for  flowering.  The  bulbs  are  then  to  be  fet  in  their 
places,  on  the  furface  of  this  low  ground  ;  and  to 
Itand  there  till  they  have  fhot  out  their  fibres  and  their 
head  :  then  the  earth  is  to  be  added  over  them  by  de¬ 
grees,  till  they  are  covered  as  high  above  the  head  as 
they  are  in  the  ufual  mariner  of  planting  them  :  thus 
they  would  be  preferved  from  the  danger  of  rotting  ; 
and  their  fibres  would  be  much  Ilronger,  and  confe- 
quently  they  would  draw  more  nourifhment,  and 
flower  better,  than  in  the  common  way.  The  com¬ 
mon  method  of  planting  thefe  roots  renders  them  li¬ 
able  to  be  deflroyed  by  either  extreme  of  a  wet  or  a 
dry  feafon.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  they  immediately  rot  by 
the  abundant  moitture  they  receive  ;  and,  in  the  fe- 
cond,  they  become  dry  as  a  flick,  and  mouldy;  fo  that 
they  are  infallibly  rotted  by  the  firfl  rain  that  falls  af¬ 
terwards. 

The  directions  necefiary  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  bulbs 
planted  in  water  are  thefe.  When  the  leaden  falfe 
bottoms  are  fixed  down  tight  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  (which  is  only  de- 
figned  to  hold  the  flicks  fteady  which  are  to  fupport 
the  leaves  and  ftalks),  then  lay  on  the  lead  upon  which 
the  bulbs  are  to  reft,  placing  the  notched  part  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  in  the  falfe  bottom,  as  near  as  the  flicks, 
when  placed,  will  fuffer  it ;  then  place  the  bulbs  one 
in  each  hole,  and  fill  up  with  water  to  the  upper  lead. 
Fhe  bottom  of  the  bulb  will  then  touch  the  water ; 
and  as  the  water  diminifhes  in  quantity,  keep  it  fup- 
plied  with  more  up  to  the  fame  height  for  a  month  or 
fix  weeks  ;  in  which  time  the  bulbs  will  have  lhort 
ftrong  fibres.  Then  fill  up  the  water  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  furface  of  the  lead;  and,  by  degrees,  as 
the  fibres  ftrengthen,  and  the  plume  /hoots  from  the 
head,  keep  the  water  higher  and  higher,  till  at 
length  the  whole  bulb  is  covered.  The  water  is  to  be 
kept  at  this  Ilandard  till  the  feafon  for  drying  them  re¬ 
turns,^ — At  the  time  of  planting  the  bulbs;  they  mull. 
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be  carefully  cleaned  from  any  foulueffes  at  the  hot-  Flowering 
tom,  by  feraping  them  with  the  point  of  a  knife  till  {! 
the  found  pait  of  the  bulb  appears  ;  clear  them  like-  F  UI  *  f 
wife  from  any  loofe  lkins,.and  even  take  oft  their  brown  v 
Skin  till  they  appear  white  ;  otherwife  this  brown  fkin 
will  tinge  the  water,  and  the  growth  will  not  fucceed 
fo  well. 

P  he  notches  in  the  fide  of  each  lead  are  intended  to 
give  eafy  paflage  to  the  water,  that,  if  there  fhould  be 
any  foulnefs  or  fediment  in  it,  on  fnaking  it  a  little  it 
may  all  run  through,  and  frefli  water  be  put  in  its 
place.  But  this  fliifting  the  water  need  not  be  done 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  winter,  as  there  may  be 
occafion  from  the  foulnefs  ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  hdes  of  the  veflel  fhould  be  cleaned  with  a  pain¬ 
ter's  brufli,  and  ririfed  out  again,  and  the  bulbs  them- 
felves  w  a  filed,  by  pouring  water  on  them  at  a  little  di- 
ftance. 

At  any  time  when  the  outer  fkins  of  the  bulbs  dry, 
they  are  to  be  peeled  off,  that  they  may  not  occafion 
foulnefs  in  the  water  ;  and  if  any  dull  or  foul  matter 
be  at  any  time  obferved  fwimming  on  the  furface,  the 
method  is  to  fill  up  the  pot  or  veffel  to  the  rim,  and 
let  it  run  over :  this  will  carry  off  that  light  foulnefs, 
and  the  water  may  afterwards  be  poured  away  to  the 
proper  Ilandard. 

Bulbs  of  equal  bignefs  fhould  be  planted  together  in 
the  fame  pot,  that  they  may  all  have  the  fame  benefit 
of  the  water.  Narciffus's  and  hyacinths  do  well  toge¬ 
ther;  as  alfo  tulips  and  jonquils,  and  crocufes  and 
fnow- drops. 

FLUDD  (Robert),  a  famous  pliilofopher,  born  in 
x5 74*  vvas  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
London,  and  became  a  mo  ft  voluminous  writer:  he 
doated  greatly  on  the  wonders  of  chemidry  ;  was  a 
zealous  brother  of  the  Roficrucian  order  ;  and  his 
books,  which  are  moftly  in  Latin,  are  as  dark  and  my- 
flerious  in  their  language  as  in  their  matter.  He  died 
in  1637. 

FLUID,  an  appellation  given  to  all  bodies  whofe 
particles  eafily  yield  to  the  lead  partial  preffure,  or 
force  impreffed.  For  the 

Laws  and  Properties  of  Fl uids.  See  Hydrosta¬ 
tics. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  animalcules  to  be  dff- 
cerned  in  different  fluids  by  the  microfcope.  Of  many 
remarkable  kinds  of  thefe,  a  defeription  is  given  under 
the  article  Animalcule.  All  of  thefe  little  creatures 
are  eafily  deflroyed  by  feparating  them  from  their  na¬ 
tural  element.  Naturalifts  have  even  fallen  upon  fhorter 
methods.  .  A  needle-point,  dipped  in  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
and  then  immerfed  into  a  drop  of  pepper-water,  rea¬ 
dily  kills  all  the  animalcules  ;  which,  though  before 
frifking  about^  with  great  livelinefs  and  adivity,  no 
foonercome  within  the  influence  of  the  acid  particles, 
than  they  fpread  themfelves,  and  tumble  down  to  all 
appearance  dead.  The  like  may  be  done  by  a  folution 
of  fait ;  only  with  this  difference,  that,  by  the  latter 
application,  they  feem  to  grow  vertiginous,  turning 
round  and  round  till  they  fall  down.  Tindure  of 
fait  of  tartar,  ufed  in  the  fame  manner,  kills  them  flill 
more  readily;  yet  not  fo*  but  there  will  be  apparent 
marks  of  their  being  firfl  fick  and  convulfed.  Inks  de- 
ftroy  them  as  fail  as  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  human  blood 
produces  the  fame  effed.  Urine,  fack,  and  fugar,  all 
deftroy  them,  though  not  fo  fall;  beftdes,  .that  there  is 
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receive  their  deaths  from  t h@i ^ 'pfo ” that  33  The  der'f n  tthe‘:fobulo“9  accounts  of  falaman- 
ooint  of  a  nin  i„  *L .1  t  ...  u  ls  now  well  known,  that  no  animal  fonre  or 

fma  i,  can  bear  the  force  of  fire  for  any  confidence 
time  ;  and,  by  parity  of  reafon,  we  are  not  to  believe, 
that  any  infea  or  embryo  infeft,  in  any  ftate,  can 
bear  the  heat  of  boiling  water  for  many  minutes.  To 
proceed  to  inquiries  on  this  foundation  ;  If  feveral 
tubes  filled  with  water,  with  a  fmail  quantity  of  vege- 
table  matter,  fuch  as  pepper,  oak-bark,  truffles,  &c. 
m  which,  after  a  time,  infects  will  be  difcovered  by 
the  microfcope ;  and  other  like  tubes  be  filled  with 
fimple  water  boiled,  with  water  and  pepper  boiled  to¬ 
gether,  and  with  water  with  the  two  other  ingredients, 
all  feparatcly  boiled  in  it ;  when  all  thefe  liquors  come 
to  a  proper  time  for  the  observation  of  the  microfcope, 
all,  as  well  thofe  which  have  been  boiled  as  thofe 
which  have  not,  will  be  found  equally  to  abound  with 

fan- '*  rd  th°,fe  °;the  fame  kind,  in  infufions  of  the 
fame  kind,  whether  boiled  or  not  boiled.  Thofe  in  the 
infufions  which  had  fuftamed  a  heat  capable  of  deftroy- 
ing  animal- life,  mult  therefore  not  have  fubfifttd  either 
in  the  water  or  m  the  matters  put  into  it,  but  mult 
have  been  brougnt  thither  after  the  boiling;  and  it 
feems  by  no  way  fo  probably,  as  by  mean!  of  fome 
little  winged  inhabitants  of  the  air  depofiting  their  eggs 

or  worms  in  thefe  fluids.  ^ 

On  this  it  is  natural  to  alk,  how  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  while  we  fee  myriads  of  the  progeny  of  thefe 
winged  infects  in  water,  we  never  fee  themfelves^  The 
anfwer  is  equally  eafy,  viz.  becaufe  we  can  always 
place  a  drop  of  this  water  immediately  before  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  the  microfcope,  and  keep  it  there  while  we  are 
at  leifure  to  examine  its  contents  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  the  air  inhabited  by  the  parent 
flies  of  thefe  worms,  which  is  an  immenfe  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  water  proper  for  nom  idling  thefe 
worms ;  and,  confequently,  while  the  latter  arc  clu- 
ilered  together  in  heaps,  the  former  may  be  difperfed 
and  fcattered.  Nor  do  we  want  in  (lances  of  this!  even 
in  infefts  of  a  larger  kind.  In  many  of  our  gardens, 
we  frequently  find  veffels  of  water  filled  with  worms 
o  the  gnat  kind,  as  plentifully,  in  proportion  to  their 
fize,  as  thofe  of  other  fluids  are  with  animalcules. 
Every  cubic  inch  of  water  in  thefe  veffels  contains 
many  hundreds  of  animals ;  yet  we  fee  many  cubic 
inches  of  air  in  the  garden  not  affording  one  of  the  pa- 
rent  flies.  r* 

But  neither  are  we  pofitively  to  declare  that  the  pa- 
rent  flies  of  thefe  animalcules  are  in  all  dates  wholly 
invifible  to  us  ;  if  not  fingly  to  be  feen,  there  are  fome 
rong  reafons  to  imagine  that  they  may  in  great  clu- 

-  A  Jr  1117  0neu  h®s  feen  ln  a  clear  da5r.  when  look- 

ing  fted.aftly  at  the  dry,  that  the  air  is  in  many  places 
difturbed  by  motions  and  convolutions  in  certain  fpots. 
Tfiefe_  cannot  be  the  effects  of  imagination,  or  of 
faults  in  our  eyes,  becaufe  they  appear  the  fame  to  all; 
and  if  vve  coniider  what  would  be  the  cafe  to  an  eye 
formed  111  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fee  nothing  finaller  than 
an  ox,  on  viewing  the  air  on  a  marrti  fully  peopled 
with  gnats,  we  mud  be  fenfible,  that  the  clouds  of 
thele  infefts,  though  to  us  didimftly  enough  vifible 
would  appear  to  fuel,  an  eye  merely  as  the  moving 
parcels  of  air  in  the  foimer  indance  do  to  us:  and 
lurely  it  is  thence  no  rafh  conclufion  to  infer,  that  the 
caie  may  be  the  fame,  and  that  myriads  of  flying  in- 
Qjl  2  feds, 


c  .  .  lrom  tnis  P°llon  or  that.  The 

point  of  a  pin  dipped  in  fpittle,  prefently  killed  all  the 
..mds  of  animalcules  in_  puddle-water,  as  Mr  Harris 
fuppo.es  it  will  other  animalcules  of  this  kind. 

.  ,  0  are  acquainted  with  niicrofcopic  obferva- 

tions,  know  very  well,  that  in  winter,  in  which  the 
bed  glades  can  difeover  no  particle  of  animated  mat¬ 
ter,  after  a  few  grains  of  pepper,  or  a  fragment  of  a 
plant  of  almod  any  kmd,  has  been  fome  time  in  it,  ani- 
mals  lull  of  life  and  motion  are  produced  ;  and  thofe 
in  fuch  numbers,  as  to  equal  the  fluid  itfelf  in  quanti- 
ty.  //hen  we  fee  a  numerous  brood  of  young 
Ju  a  pond,  we  make  no  doubt  of  their  having  owed 
their  ong.n  to  the  fpawn,  that  is,  to  the  eggfiof  the 
parents  of  the  fame  fpecies.  What  are  we  then  to 
think  of  thefe  ?  If  we  will  condder  the  progrefs  of  na¬ 
ture  in  the  infea  tribes  in  general,  and  efpecially  in 
iucii  of  them  as  are  mod  analogous  to  thefe,  we  (hall 
find  it  lefs  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  their  origin 
than  might  have  been  imagined. 

A  fmail  quantity  of  water  taken  from  any  ditch  in 
the  dimmer-months,  is  found  to  be  full  of  little  worms, 
feeming  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  fize  to  difier  from 
the  microfcopic  animalcules.  Nay,  water,  without 
thcle,  expofed  in  open  veffels  to  the  heat  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  will  be  always  found  to  abound  with  multitudes 
oi  them,  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  full  of  life  and 
motion,  riiefe  we  know,  by  their  future  chano-es, 
are  the  fly-worms  of  the  different  fpecies  of  gnats,  mid 
multitudes  of  other  fly-fpecies ;  and  we  can  eafily  de- 
termine,  that  they  have  owed  their  origin  only  to  the 
eggs  of  the  parent- fly  there  depofited.  Nay,  a  clofer 
obfervation  will  at  any  time  give  ocular  proof  of  this  ; 
as  the  flies  may  be  feen  laying  their  eggs  there,  and 
the  eggs  may  be  followed  through  all  their  changes  to 
the  fly  again.  Why  then  are  we  to  doubt  but  that  the 
air  abounds  with  other  flies  and  animalcules  as  minute 
as  the  worms  in  thofe  fluids  ;  and  that  thefe  laft  are  on¬ 
ly  the  fly- worms  of  the  former,  which,  after  a  proper 
time  fpent  in  that  ftate,  will  differ  changes  like  thofe 
of  the  larger  kinds,  and  become  flies  like  thofe  to 

7rh/i  6r  eMs  *7  owed  the*r  origin  ?  Vni  Reaumur, 
rujt.  lnfc'cl.  vol.  iv.  p. 

/•^wdlffer<’ntly  medicatcd  liquors  made  by  infufions 
o  different  plants,  afford  a  proper  matter  for  the 
worms  of  difterent  fpecies  of  thefe  fmail  flies:  and  there 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  among  thefe  fome  are 
viviparous,  others  oviparous  ;  and  to  this  may  be,  in  a 
great  mealtire,  owing  the  different  time  taken  up  for 
the  produftion  of  thefe  inftds  in  different  fluids, 
i  liofe  which  are  a  proper  matter  for  the  worms  of  th- 
viv, parous  fly,  may  be  fooueft  found  full  of  them  ;  as, 
probably,  the  liquor  is  no  fooner  in  a  ftate  to  afford 
them  proper  nouriftment,  than  their  parents  place 
them  there  :  whereas  thofe  produced  from  the  eggs  of 
the  little  oviparous  flies,  niuft,  after  the  liquor  is"  in  a 
proper  ftate,  and  they  are  depolited  in  it  in  the  form 
°i  eggs,  have  a  p  oper  time  to  be  hatched,  before  they 
can  appear  alive.  J 

It  is  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  animals  we  find  in  thefe 
vegetab. e  infufions  were  brought  thither  from  elfe- 
where. .  It  is  not  lefs  eafy  to  prove,  that  they  could 
not  be  in  the  matter  infufed  any  more  than  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  winch  it  is  infufed. 
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fe&s,  too  fmall  to  be  fingly  the  obje&s  of  our  view, 
yet  are  to  us  what  the  clouds  of  gnats  would  be  in  the 
former  cafe. 

Nervous  Fluid .  See  Anatomy,  p.  761.  col.  2. 

Elajlic  Fluids.  See  Aerology,  Air,  Fixed  Air, 
Gas,  Vapour,  & c. 

FLUIDITY,  is  by  Sir  ffaac  Newton  defined  to 
be,  that  property  of  bodies  by  which  they  yield  to 
any  force  impreffed,  and  which  have  their  parts  very 
eafily  moved  among  one  another. 

To  this  definition  fome  have  added,  that  the  parts 
of  a  fluid  are  in  a  continual  motion.  This  opinion  is 
fupported  by  the  folution  of  falts,  and  the  formation  of 
tin&ures.  If  a  fmall  bit  of  faffron  is  thrown  into  a 
phial  full  of  water,  a  yellow  tin&ure  will  foon  be 
communicated  to  the  water  to  a  confiderable  height, 
though  the  phial  is  allowed  to  remain  at  reft  ;  which 
indicates  a  motion  in  thofe  parts  of  the  fluid  which 
touch  the  faffron,  by  which  its  colouring  matter  is 
carried  up. 

With  regard  to  water,  this  can  fcarce  be  denied  ; 
the  conftant  exhalations  from  its  furface  fhow,  that 
there  muft  be  a  perpetual  motion  in  its  parts  from  the 
afcent  of  the  fleam  through  it.  In  mercury,  where  in- 
fenfible  evaporation  does  not  take  place,  it  might  be 
doubted;  and  accordingly  the  Newtonian  philofopliers 
in  general  have  been  of  opinion,  that  there  are  fome 
fubftanceseffentially  fluid,  from  the  fpherical  figure  of 
their  conftituent  particles.  The  congelation  of  mer¬ 
cury,  however,  by  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  *,  de- 
monftrates  that  fluidity  is  not  effentially  inherent  in 
mercury  more  than  in  other  bodies. 

That  fluids  have  vacuities  in  their  fubftance  is  evi¬ 
dent,  becaufe  they  maybe  made  to  diffolve  certain  bo¬ 
dies  without  fenfibly  increafing  their  bulk.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  water  will  diffolve  a  certain  quantity  of  fait  ; 
after  which  it  will  receive  a  little  fugar,  and  after  that 
a  little  alum,  without  increafing  its  firft  dimenfions. 
Here  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  any  thing  elfe  than  that 
the  faline  particles  were  int.erpofed  between  thofe  of 
the  fluid  ;  and  as,  by  the  mixture  of  fait  and  water,  a 
confiderable  degree  of  cold  is  produced,  we  may  thence 
eafily  fee  why  the  fluid  receives  thefe  fubftances  with¬ 
out  any  increafe  of  bulk.  All  fubftances  are  expand¬ 
ed  by  heat,  and  reduced  into  lefs  dimenfions  by  cold  ; 
therefore,  if  any  fubftance  is  added  to  a  fluid,  which 
tends  to  make  it  cold,  the  expanfion  by  the  bulk  of 
the  fubftance  added,  will  not  be  fo  much  perceived  as 
if  this  effect  had  not  happened  ;  and  if  the  quantity 
added  be  fmall,  the  fluid  will  contract  as  much,  per¬ 
haps  more,  from  the  cold  produced  by  the  mixture,  than 
it  will  be  expanded  from  the  bulk  of  the  fait.  This 
alfo  may  let  us  know  with  what  thefe  interftices  be¬ 
tween  th*e  particles  of  the  fluid  were  filled  up;  namely, 
the  element  of  fire  or  heat.  The  faline  particles,  up¬ 
on  their  folution  in  the  fluid,  have  occupied  thefe  fpa- 
ces  ;  and  now  the  liquor,  being  deprived  of  a  quantity 
of  this  element  equal  in  bulk  to  the  fait  added,  feels 
fenfibly  colder. 

As,  therefore,  there  is  fcarce  any  body  to  be  found, 
but  what  may  become  felid  by  a  fuflicient  degree  of 
cold,  and  none  but  what  a  certain  degree  of  heat  will 
render  fluid. ;  the  opinion  naturally  arifes,  that  fire  is 
the  caufe  of  fluidity  in  all  bodies,  and  that  this  ele¬ 
ment  is  the  only  effentially  fluid  fubftance  in  nature. 
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Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thofe  fubftances  which  Fluidity 
we  call  fluids  are  not  effentially  fo,  but  only  affume  that  ]| 
appearance  in  confequence  of  an  intimate  union  with  Fkmn.crg. 
the  element  of  fire  ;  juft  as  gums  affume  a  fluid  appear-  v 
ance  on  being  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  falts  in 
water. 

Upon  thefe  principles  Dr  Black  mentions  fluidity 
as  an  effect  of  heat  *.  The  different  degrees  of  heat  *  See 
which  are  required  to  bring  different  bodies  into  a 
Hate  of  fluidity,  he  fuppofes  to  depend  on  fome  par- 
ticulars  in  the  mixture  and  compofition  of  the  bodies 
themfelves :  which  becomes  extremely  probable,  from 
confidering  that  we  change  the  natural  ftate  of  bo¬ 
dies  in  this  refpeft,  by  certain  mixtures  ;  thus,  if  two 
metals  are  compounded,  the  mixture  is  ufually  more  fu- 
fible  than  either  of  them  feparately.  See  Chemistry, 
n°  54?* 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  water  becomes  warmer 
by  being  converted  into  ice  which  may  feem  con-  f  See  Conger 
tradi&ory  to  this  opinion.  To  this,  however,  the  Doc-^/(?** 
tor  replies,  that  fluidity  does  not  confift  in  the  degree 
of  fenfible  heat  contained  in  bodies,  which  will  affedft 
the  hand  or  a  thermometer;  but  in  a  certain  quantity 
which  remains  in  a  latent  ftate  J.  This  opinion  he  f  See  Evt* 
fupports  from  the  great  length  of  time  required  to  melt porathn* 
ice  ;  and  to  afeertain  the  degree  of  heat  requifite  to 
keep  water  in  a  fluid  ftate,  he  put  five  ounces  of  wa¬ 
ter  into  a  Florence  flafk,  and  converted  it  into  ice  by 
means  of  a  freezing  mixture  put  round  the  flafk.  Into 
another  flafk  of  the  fame  kind  he  put  an  equal  quanti¬ 
ty  of  water  cooled  down  nearly  to  the  freezing  point, 
by  mixing  it  with  fnow,  and  then  pouring  it  off.  In 
this  he  placed  a  very  delicate  thermometer;  and  found, 
that  it  acquired  heat  from  the  air  of  the  'room  in 
which  it  was  placed  :  feven  degrees  of  heat  were  gain¬ 
ed  the  firft  half  hour.  The  ice  being  expofed  to  the 
fame  degree  of  heat,  namely,  the  air  of  a  large  room 
without  fire,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  received  heat 
from  the  air  as  fail  as  the  water  which  was  not  fro¬ 
zen  :  but,  to  prevent  all  poflibility  of  deception,  he  put 
his  hand  under  the  flafk  containing  the  ice,  and  found 
a  ftream  of  cold  air  very  fenfibly  defeending  from  it, 
even  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  flafk  ;  which 
undeniably  proved,  that  the  ice  was  all  tl\at  time  ab- 
forbing  heat  from  the  air.  Neverthclefs,  it  was  not 
till  1  1  hours  that  the  ice  was  half- melted,  though  in 
that  time  it  had  abforbed  fo  much  heat  as  ought  to 
have  railed  the  thermometer  to  140°;  and  even  after 
it  was  melted,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  found 
fcarce  above  the  freezing  point :  fo  that,  as  the  heat 
which  entered  could  not  be  found  in  the  melted  ice, 
he  concluded  that  it  remained  concealed  in  the  water* 
as  an  effential  ingredient  of  its  compofition.  See  Co  Nr 

GELATION. 

FLUKE,  or  Flounder,  in  ichthyology.  See 
Pleuronectes, 

Fluke- IVbrm.  See  Fasciola. 

Fluke  of  an  Anchor ,  that  part  of  it  which  fallens  in 
the  ground.  See  Anchor. 

FLUMMERY,  a  wholefome  fort  of  jelly  made  of 
oat-meal. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows.  Put  three 
large  handfuls  of  finely  ground  oat-meal  to  fteep,  for 
24  hours,  in  two  quarts  of  fair  water:  then  pour  off 
the  clear  water,  aud  put  two  quarts  of  frefh  water  to 

its 
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it  :  ftrain  it  through  a  fine  hair-fieve,  putting  in  two 
fpoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water  and  a  fpoonful  of  fu- 
gar:  boil  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  hafty-pudding,  ftir- 
ling  it  continually  while  it  is  boiling,  that  it  may  be 
very  fmoOth. 

FLUOR,  in  phyfics,  a  fluid  ;  or,  more  properly, 
the  ftate  of  a  body  that  was  before  hard  or  folid,  but 
is  now  reduced  by  fufion  or  fire  into  a  Hate  of  fluidity. 

Fluor  Acid.  See  Chemistr x- Index. 

Fluor  Albus .  See  Medicine-//^*. 

Fluor- Spar,  or  Blue^J ohn,  called  alfo  fluxing  fpars, 
vitrefcent  or  glafs  fpars,  are  a  genus  of  foflils  compofed 
of  calcareous  earth  united  with  an  acid  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Chemistr*  ; 
fee  that  article,  per  Index  at  Fluor  acid . 

They  are  little  harder  than  common  calcareous  fpars, 
and  do  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel  ;  nor  do  they  effervefce 
with  acids  either  before  or  after  calcination.  When 
expofed  to  a  ftrong  fire,  they  crack  and  fplit  in  pieces, 
but  do  not  melt  without  a  violent  heat.  Engenftroom 
informs  us,  that  all  of  them  which  he  tried  melted 
pretty  eafily  before  the  blow-pipe  ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  take  great  care  to  prevent  them  from  flying  away 
before  they  were  thoroughly  heated.  Their  fpecific 
gravity  is  from  3144  to  317 5.  Notwithftanding  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  are  fufed  by  themfelves, 
however,  they  melt  very  readily  in  conjunction  with 
other  earths ;  running  into  a  corrofive  glafs  which  dif- 
folves  the  ftrongeft  crucibles,  uniefs  fome  quartz  or 
fire-clay  be  mixed  in  their  compofition.  When  gradu¬ 
ally  heated,  they  give  a  phofphorefcent  light  ;  but  lofe 
this  property  when  made  red-hot.  Thofe  which  are 
coloured,  particularly  the  green  ones,  give  the  ftrong¬ 
eft;  light.  They  melt  eafily  with  borax,  and  next  to 
that  with  the  microcofmic  fait,  neither  of  them  ma¬ 
king  any  effervefcence.  They  diffolve  in  acids  when 
boiling,  particularly  aqua- regia  ;  and  the  fol.utions  are 
precipitated  by  an  alkali  even  though  cold,  but  not  fo 
completely.  M.  Magellan  informs  us,  that  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  diflolved  them  in  boiling  vitriolic  acid  in  order 
to  get  that  of  fluor  in  an  aerial  ftate.  There  are  three 
fpecies. 

1.  The  indurated  fluor  Is  folid,  and  of  an  indeter¬ 
minate  figure,  of  a  dull  texture,  femitranfparent,  and 
full  of  cracks  in  the  rock.  It  is  of  a  white  colour. 

2.  Sparry  fluor.  This  has  nearly  the  figure  of  fpar  ; 
though,  on  clofe  obfervation,  it  is  found  lefs  regular ; 
nothing  but  its  glofly  furface  giving  it  the  refemblance 
of  fpar.  It  is  found  of  various  colours,  viz.  white,  blue, 
green,  pale* green,  violet,  and  yellow. 

3.  The  cryftallized  fluor  is  of  four  kinds.  1.  Ha¬ 
ving  an  irregular  figure,  of  a  white,  blue,  or  red  co¬ 
lour.  2.  Cryftallized  in  cubes,  of  a  yellow  or  violet 
colour.  3.  Of  a  polygonal  fpherical  figure,  white  or 
blue  coloured.  4.  Of  an  o&oedral  figure,  clear  and 
colourlefs. 

The  principal  ufe  of  fluors  is  for  fm elting  ores,  where 
they  a&  as  very  powerful  fluxes,  and  on  this  account  are 
much  valued.  They  are  found  in  various  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  Sweden,  and  fome  other  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  From  this  quality  of  melting  eafily  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  earthy  matters,  they  have  got  the  name  of 
fluors.  “The  refemblance  between  the  coloured fluorsand 
the  compofltions  made  of  coloured  glafs  (fays  Cronftedt), 
has  perhaps  contributed  not  only  to  the  fluors  being 


reckoned  of  the  fame  value  with  the  coloured  quartz 
cryftals,  by  fuch  colie&ors  as  only  mind  colour  and 
figure,  but  to  their  alfo  obtaining  a  rank  among  the 
precious  ftones  in  the  apothecaries  and  druggifts  (hops.” 
M.  Fabroni  obferves,  that  this  combination  of  calca¬ 
reous  earth  with  the  fparry  acid  is  almoft  always  tranf- 
parent :  it  often  cryftallizes  in  regular ’cubes,  fometimes 
fingle  from  one  line  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
fometimes  of  an  indeterminate  figure.  They  are  fome¬ 
times  of  a  blue  colour  ;  others  are  purple  like  ame- 
thyfts  ;  fome  are  of  a  brown  colour,  others  opaque. 
M.  Magellan  fays,  that  fluors  in  general  have  this  An¬ 
gular  property,  that  on  being  melted  by  the  flame  of 
the  blow  pipe,  together  with  gypfum,  the  lead  refult- 
ing  from  both  is  all  formed  with  facets  on  the  outfide ; 
but  if  melted  with  terra  ponderofa,  its  furface  is  quite 
round  or  fpherical. 

M.  Margraaf  has  made  experiments  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  nature  of  thefe  ftones.  He  afcertained  the 
above-mentioned  diftin&ions  between  them  and  the 
gypfeous  fpars  ;  and  therefore  infers,  that  they  are  not 
compounded  of  vitriolic  acid  with  calcareous  earth.  He 
obferved  Angular  appearances  on  mixing  them  with  vi¬ 
triolic  and  other  acids,  and  fubje&ing  the  mixtures  to 
diftillation. 

Eight  ounces  of  the  powder  of  a  green  fluor  being 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
diftilled  together  with  a  graduated  heat,  yielded,  after 
the  watery  part  of  the  acid  had  pafled,  a  fine  white 
fublimate,  which  arofe  and  adhered  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  and  even  pafled  into  the  receiver.  The  firft 
parts  of  this  fublimate  which  arofe  appeared  like  but¬ 
ter  of  antimony  ;  and,  like  this  butter,  they  melted  by 
the  heat  of  a  live  coal  brought  near  the  neck  of  the  re¬ 
tort  :  but  the  parts  which  arofe  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  with  the  greateft  degree  of  heat,  could  not 
be  melted  by  that  heat.  The  retort  being  broken,  a  re- 
lidunm  was  found  weighing  12  oz.  Hence  4  oz.  of  oil 
of  vitriol  remained  united  v/ith  the  fpar.  The  bottom  of 
the  retort  was  obferved  to  be  pierced  with  holes.  Laft-' 
ly,  the  liquor  which  had  paffed  into  the  receiver  and 
the  white  fublimate,  had  very  fenflbly  a  fulphureous 
fmell.  The  fublimate,  triturated  a  long  time  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  with  hot  diftilled  water,  diflolved,  and  pafled  thro* 
a  filter.  To  the  filtrated  liquor  fome  fixed  alkali 
being  added,  a  precipitate  was  formed  ;  which  being 
well  wafhed  and  dried,  was  readily  melted  by  fire  into 
a  mafs  refembling  porcelain.  The  fame  excellent  and 
accurate  chenrift  produced  the  lame  effects  upon  this 
ftone,  by  fubilituting,  inftead  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the 
nitrous,  marine,  phofphoric,  or  the  concentrated  ace¬ 
tous  acids. 

Fluor  Albus  or  Uterinus ,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  flux 
incident  to  women,  popularly  called  the  whites.  See 
Medicine-  Index . 

FLUSHING,  an  handfome,  ftrong,  and  confider- 
able  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Zealand,  and  in 
the  ifland  of  Walcheren,  with  a  very  good  harbour, 
and  a  great  foreign  trade.  It  was  put  into  the  bands 
of  queen  Elizabeth  for  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  and 
as  a  fecurity  for  the  money  file  advanced.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  places  which  Charles  V.  advifed  Philip  II. 
to  preferve  with  care.  E.  Long.  3.  32.  N.  Lat.  51.  26. 

FLUTE,  an  inftrument  of  mulic,  the  fimpleft  of 
all  thofe  of  the  wind  kind.  It  is  played  on  by  blowing 
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it  with  the  mouth  ;  and  the  tones  or  notes  are  changed 
by  flopping  and  opening  the  holes  difpofed  for  that 
purpofe  along  its  fide. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  inftrument.  It  was  at  firft  call¬ 
ed  the  date  a  bee ,  from  bee  an  old  Gaulifh  word  ii^ni- 
fying  the  beak  of  a  bird  or  fowl,  but  more  efpecially  of 
a  cock  ;  the  term  flute  a  bee  mult  therefore  fignify  the 
beaked flute  ;  which  appears  very  proper,  on  comparing 
it  with  the  traverfe  or  German  date.  The  word  flute 
is  derived  from  flat  a ,  the  Latin  for  a  lamprey  or  imall 
eel  taken  in  the  Sicilian  feas,  having  feven  holes  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  gills  on  each  fide,  the  precife  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  in  the  front  of  the  dute. 

By  Merfennns  this  inftrument  is  called  th cfl/Iula  did - 
cts ,  feu  Anglic a;  the  loweft  note,  according  to  him, 
for  the  treble  dute,  is  C  fa  ut ,  and  the  compafs  of  the 
inftrument  i 5  notes.  There  is,  however,  a  dute  known 
by  the  name  of  the  concert  flute ,  the  loweft  note  of 
which  is  F.  Indeed,  ever  fince  the  introduction  of  the 
dute  into  concerts,  the  loweft  note  of  the  inftrument, 
of  what  fize  foever  it  is,  has  been  called  F  ;  when  in 
truth  its  pitch  is  determinable  only  by  its  corre- 
fpondence  in  refpedl  of  acutenefs  or  gravity  with  one 
or  other  of  the  chords  in  the  feala  maxima  or  great 
fyftem. 

Befides  the  true  concert- flute,  others  of' a  lefs  fize 
were  foon  introduced  into  concerts  of  violins;  in  which 
cafe  the  method  was  to  write  the  dute-part  in  a  key 
correfpondent  to  its  pitch.  This  practice  was  introdu¬ 
ced  in  1710  by  one  Woodcock,  a  celebrated  performer 
on  this  inftrument,  and  William  Babell  organift  of  the 
church  of  All-hallows,  Bread  Street,  London.  They 
failed,  however,  in  procuring  for  the  dute  a  reception 
into  concerts  of  various  inftruments  ;  for  which  reafon, 
one  Thomas  Stanefby,  a  very  curious  maker  of  dute3 
and  other  inftruments  of  the  like  kind,  about  the  year 
1732,  adverting  to  the  fcale  of  Merfennus,  in  which 
the  loweft  note  was  C,  invented  what  he  called  the  new 
fyflem ;  in  which,  by  making  the  dute  of  fuch  a  fize 
as  to  be  a  fifth  above  concert  pitch,  the  loweft  note  be¬ 
came  C  fol fa  11L  By  this  contrivance  the  neceffity  of 
tranfpoling  the  dute  part  was  taken  away  ;  for  a  dute 
of  this  fize,  adjufted  to  the  fyftem  above  mentioned,  be¬ 
came  an  oclave  to  the  violin.  To  further  this  in¬ 
vention  of  Stanefby,  one  Lewis  Merci,  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  dute,  publifhed,  about  the  year  1735, 
fix  folos  for  this  inftrument,  three  of  which  are  faid  to 
be  accommodated  to  Mr  Stanefby’s  new  fyftem  ;  but 
the  German  dute  was  now  become  a  favourite  inftru¬ 
ment,  and  Stanefby's  ingenuity  failed  of  its  efFe£l. _ 

One  great  objection  indeed  lies  again!!  this  inftrument, 
which,  however,  equally  afte&s  all  perforated  pipes  ; 
namely,  that  they  are  never  perfectly  in  tune,  or  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  play  all  their  notes  with  equal  exa£l- 
nefs.  The  utmoft  that  the  makers  of  them  can  do  is 
to  tune  them  to  fome  one  key  ;  as  the  hautboy  to  C, 
the  German  dute  to  D,  and  the  Englifh  flute  to  F;  and 
to  effed!  this  truly  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty. 
The  Englifh  flutes  made  by  the  younger  Stanefby 
came  the  neared  of  any  to  perfection  ;  but  thofe  of 
Breflan,  though  excellent  in  their  tone,  are  all  too 
flat  in  the  upper  odave.  For  thefe  reafons  fome  are 
Induced  to  think,  that  the  utmoft  degree  of  proficien¬ 
cy  on  any  of  thofe  inftruments  is  not  worth  the  labour 
-ef  attaining  it. 
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German  Fivrs,  is  an  in  ft  rumen  t  entirely  different  Fluts 
from  the  common  dute.  It  is  not,  like  that,  put  into  [|  I 

the  mouth  to  be  played  ;  but  the  end  is  ftopt  with  a  Fux. 

tompion  or  plug,  and  the  lower  lip  is  applied  to  a 
hole  about  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  di- 
ftant  from  the  end.  This  inftrument  is  ufually  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long  ;  rather  bigger  at  the  upper  end 
than  the  lower;  and  perforated  with  holes,  befides  that 
for  the  mouth,  the  loweft  of  which  is  flopped  and  open¬ 
ed  by  the  little  finger's  preffing  on  a  brafs  or  fome- 
times  a  filver  key,  like  thofe  in  hautboys,  balloons,  Se c. 

Its  found  is  exceeding  fweet  and  agreeable;  and  ferves 
as  a  treble  in  a  concert. 

Flute,  or  Fluy r,  is  a  kind  of  long  veffel,  with 
flat .  ribs  or  floor-timbers,  round  behind,  and  fwell- 
ed  in  the  middle  ;  ferving  chiefly  for  the  carrying  of 
provifious  in  fleets  or  fquadrons  of  fhips  ;  though  it  is 
often  ufed  in  merchandize.  The  word  flute,  taken  for 
a  fort  of  boat  or  veflel,  is  derived,  according  to  Bore!, 
from  the  ancient  flotte,  a  little  boat.  In  the  verbal 
procefs  of  the  miracles  of  St  Catherine  of  Sweden,  in 
the  1  2th  century,  we  read  Units  equum  fuum  tina  cum 
mercibus  magtii  ponderis  introduxit  fuper  infl rumen  turn  de 
lignis  fabrication ,  vulgariter  dictum  fluta.  Upon  which 
the  Boilan (lifts  obferve,  that  in  iome  copies  it  is  read 
flotta ,  an  inftrument  called  by  the  Latins  ratis;  and 
that  the  word  flutta  or  flotta  arofe  from  flatten  or  vlottenf 
“  to  float.” 

.  ^lutesj  or  Flutings,  in  architecture,  are  perpen¬ 
dicular  channels  or  cavities  cut  along  the  (haft  of  a  co¬ 
lumn  or  pilafter.  .  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft 
introduced  in  imitation  of  the  plaits  of  womens  robes  ; 
and  are  therefore  called  by  the  Latins flriges  and  ruga. 

The  french  call  them  cannelures ,  as  being  excavations; 
and  we,  flutes  or  flutings,  as  bearing  fome  refemblance 
to  the  mufical  inftrument  fo  called.  They  are  chiefly 
affeCted  in  the  Ionic  order,  in  which  they  had  their 
firft  rife;  though  they  are  aifo  ufed  in  all  the  richer 
ordeis,  as  the  Corinthian  and  Compofite  ;  but  rarely 
in  the  Doric,  and  fcarce  ever  in  the  Tufcan. 

f  LUX,  in  medicine,  an  extraordinary  iflue  or  evacu¬ 
ation  of  fome  humour.  Fluxes  are  various  and  vari- 
oufly  denominated  according  to  their  feats  or  the  hu¬ 
mours  thus  voided  ;  as  a  flux  of  the  belly,  uterine  flux, 
hepatic  flux,  falival  flux,  &c.  The  flux  of  the  belly 
is  of  four  kinds,  which  have  each  their  refpe&ivc  de¬ 
nominations,  viz.  the  lientery ,  or  fluxus  lientericus  ;  the 
c celiac,  ox  fluxus  chylofus  ;  the  diarrhoea  ;  and  the  dyfen- 
tery,  or  bloody  flux  all  which  are  properly  treated  of 
in  Medicine. 

Flux,  in  hydrography,  a  regular  periodical  motion 
of  the  fea,  happening  twice  in  24  hours  ;  wherein 
the  water  is  raifed  and  driven  violently  againil  the  (bores. 

Ihe  flux  or  flow  is  one  of  the  motions  of  the  tide  ; 
the  other,  whereby  the  water  finks  and  retires,  is  called 
the  reflux  or  ebb.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  reft  or  cef- 
fation  of  about  half  an  hour  between  the  flux  and  re¬ 
flux  ;  during  which  time  the  water  is  at  its  greateft 
height,  called  high-water.  The  flux  is  made  by  the 
motion  of  the  water  of  the  fea  from  the  equator  to¬ 
wards  the  poles  ;  which,  in  its  progrefs,  finking  againft 
tne  coafts  in  its  way,  and  meeting  with  oppofition  from 
them,  fwclls,  and  where  it  can  find  pafTage,  as  in  flats, 
rivers.  See.  rifes  up  and  runs  into  the  land.  This  mo¬ 
tion  follows,  in  fome  meafure,  the  courfe  of  the  moon  ; 
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as  it  Iofes  or  comes  later  every  day  by  about  three  quar- 
—  ters  of  an  hour,  or  more  precifely,  by  48  minutes ; 
and  by  fo  much  is  the  motion  of  the  moon  flower  than 
that  of  the  fun.  It  is  always  higheft  and  greateft  in 
full  moons,  particularly  thofe  of  the  equinoxes.  In 
fome  parts,  as  at  Mount  St  Michael,  it  rifes  80  or  90 
feet,  though  in  the  open  fea  it  never  rifes  above  a  foot 
or  two  ;  and  in  fome  places,  as  about  the  Morea,  there 
is .  no  flux  at  all.  It  runs  up  fome  rivers  above  1  20 
miles.  Up  the  river  Thames  it  only  goes  80,  viz.  near 
to  Kingfton  in  Surry.  Above  London  bridge  the  wa¬ 
ter  flows  four  hours  and  ebbs  eight  ;  and  below  the 
bridge,  flows  five  hours  and  ebbs  feven. 

Flux,  in  metallurgy,  is  fometimes  ufed  fynonymouflv 
With  fu/fon.  For  in  fiance,  an  ore,  or  other  matter,  is 
faid  to  be  in  liquid  flux,  when  it  is  completely  fufed. 

But  the  word  flux  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  cer¬ 
tain  faline  matters,  which  facilitates  the  fufion  of  ores, 
and  other  matters  which  are  difficultly  fufible  in  ef- 
fays  and  reductions  of  ores.  Fixed  alkalis,  nitre,  bo¬ 
rax,  tartar,  and  common  fait,  are  the  faline  matters 
of  which  fluxes  are  generally  compofed.  But  the  word 
jlux  is  more  particularly  applied  to  mixtures  of  different 
proportions  of  only  nitre  and  tartar;  and  thefe  fluxes 
are  called  by  particular  names,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  thefe  ingredients,  as  in  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles. 

White  Flux,  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  nitre  and 
of  tartar  detonated  together,  by  which  they  are  alka- 
hfed.  The  refiduum  of  this  detonation  is  an  alkali 
compofed  of  the  alkalis  of  the  nitre  and  of  the  tartar, 
both  which  are  abfolutely  of  the  fame  nature.  As  the 
proportion  of  nitre  in  this  mixture  is  more  than  is  fuf- 
iicient  to  coufume  entirely  all  the  inflammable  matter 
of  the  tartar,  the  alkali  remaining  after  the  detonation 
is  perfe&ly  white,  and  is  therefore  called  white  flux; 
and  as  this  alkali  is  made  very  quickly,  it  is  alfo  called 
extemporaneous  alkali  When  a  fmall  quantity  only  of 
white  flux  is  made,  as  a  few  ounces  for  inftance,  fome 
nitre  always  remains  undecompofed,  and  a  little  of  the 
inflammable  principle  of  the  tartar,  which  gives  a  red 
or  even  a  black  colour  to  fome  part  of  the  flux  :  but 
this  does  not  happen  when  a  large  quantity  of  white 
flux  is  made  ;  Decaufe  then  the  heat  is  much  greater. 
Ibis  fmall  quantity  of  undecompofed  nitre  and  tartar 
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which  remains  in  white  flux  is  not  hurtful  in  mod  of  Fl,ir. 

the  metallic  fufions  in  which  this  flux  is  employed:  but - 

it  the  flux  be  required  perfe&ly  pure,  it  might  eafily 
De  dilengaged  from  thofe  extraneous  matters  by  a  long 
and  jlrong  calcination,  without  fufion. 

Crude  Flux.  By  crude  flux  is  meant  the  mixture  of 
nitre  and  tartar  in  any  proportions,  without  detonation. 

J.  hus  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  falls  ufed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  white  flux,  or  the  mixture  of 
one  part  of  nitre  and  two  parts  of  tartar  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  black  flux,  are  each  of  them  a  crude 
flux  before  detonation.  It  has  alfo  been  called  white 
Jiux,  from  its  colour :  but  this  might  occafion  it  to 
be  confounded  with  the  white  flux  above  deferibed. 
ine  name,  therefore,  of  crude  flux  is  more  convenient. 

Crude  flux  is  detonated  and  alkalifed  during  the" 
reductions  and  fufions  in  which  it  is  employed  ;  and  is 
then  changed  into  white  or  black  flux,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  which  it  is  compofed.  This  de¬ 
tonation  produces  good  efFcfts  in  thefe  fufions  and  re¬ 
ductions,  it  the  fuelling  and  extravafation  of  the  de¬ 
tonating  matters  be  guarded  agalnft.  Accordingly 
crude  flux  may  be  employed  fuccefsfully  in  many  ope¬ 
rations.;  as,  for  inftance,.  in  the  ordinary  operation  for 
procuring  the  regulus  of  antimony. 

Black  Flux.  Black  flux  is  produced  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  parts  of  tartar  and  one  part  of  nitre  deto¬ 
nated  together.  As  the  quantity  of  nitre  which  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  this  flux  isnot  fufficlent  to  con- 
fume  all  the  inflammable  matter  of  the  tartar,  the  al¬ 
kali  winch  remains  after  the  detonation  contains  much 
black  'natter,  of  the  nature  of  coal,  and  is  therefore 
called  black  jlux. 

Ihia  flux  is  defignedly  fo  prepared,  that  it  fhall  con¬ 
tain  a  certain  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  ;  for  it 
is  thereby  capable,  not  only  of  facilitating  the  fufion  of 
metallic  earths  like  the  white  flux,  but  alfo  of  reviving; 
thefe  metals  by  its  phlogifton.  From  this  property 
it  is  alfo  called  reducing  jlux ;  the  black  flux,  there- 
tore,  or  crude  flux  made  with  fuch  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  as  to  be  convertible  into  black  flux,  ought 
always  fro  be  ufed  when  metallic  matters  are  at  once 
to  be  fufed  and  reduced,  or  even  when  definitive 
meta.s  are  to  be  fufed,  as  thefe  require  a  continual 
fupply  of  phlogifton  to  prevent  their  calcination. 


FLUX 

A  Method  of  calculation  which  greatly  facilitates 
computations  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathema¬ 
tics.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr  Leibnitz  contended 
for  the  honour  of  inventing  it.  It  is  probable  they 
had  both  made  progrefs  in  the  fame  difeovery,  un¬ 
known  to  each  other,  before  there  was  any  publication 
on  the  fubjedt. 

.  ^11S  branch  of  mathematics,  magnitudes  of  every 

kind  are  fuppofed  generated  by  motion  ;  a  line  by  the 
motion  of  a  point,  a  furface  by  the  motion  of  a  line, 
and  a  folid  by  the  motion  of  a  furface.  And  fome  part 
of  a  figure  is  fuppofed  generated  by  an  uniform  mo¬ 
tion  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  other  parts  may 
mcreafe  uniformly  or  with  an  accelerated  or  retarded 
motion,  or  may  decrcafe  in  any  of  thefe  ways ;  and 
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the  computations  are  made  by  tracing  the  comparative 
velocities  with  which  the  parts  flow. 

Fig.  1 .  If  the  parallelogram  ABCD  be  generated  PIaf. 
by  an  uniform  motion  of  the  line  AB  toward  CD  while  CXCW 
it  moves  from  FE  towards  fe,  while  the  line  BF  re¬ 
ceives  the  increment  ly,  and  the  figure  will  be  increafed 
by  the  parallelogram  Fe  ;  the  line  FE  in  this  cafe  un¬ 
dergoes  no  variation. 

.  fluxion  of  any  magnitude  at  any  point  is  the 

increment  that  it  would  receive  in  any  given  time,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  increafe  uniformly  from  that  point ;  and. 
as  the  meafures  will  be  the  fame,  whatever  the  time 
be,  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  it  lefs  than  any  affip-n* 
ed  time.  y  ■  6 

The  firft  letters  in  the  alphabet  are  ufed  to  repre^- 

feuL 
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FLUXIONS. 


fent  invariable  quantities  ;  the  letters  x9y9  z9  variable 
quantities;  and  the  fame  letters  with  points  over  them 
Xf  y,  z9  reprefent  their  fluxions. 

Therefore  if  AB  =  tf,  and  BF— a:  ;  F f9  the  fluxion  of 
BF,  will  be  =x9  and  F?,  the  fluxion  of  AF,  zzax. 

If  the  rectangle  be  fuppofed  generated  by  the  uni¬ 
form  motion  of  FG  towards  CD,  at  the  fame  time  that 
HG moves  uniformly  towards  AD, the  point  G  keeping 
always  on  the  diagonal,  the  lines  FG,  HG  will  flow 
uniformly  ;  for  while  B f  receives  the  increment  F/',  and 
HB  the  increment  HK,  FG  will  receive  the  incre¬ 
ment  hg9  and  HG  the  increment  hg9  and  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  equal  increments  in  equal  fucceflive  times.  But 
the  parallelogram  will  flow  with  an  accelerated  motion  ; 
For  while  F  flows  to  f9  and  H  to  K,  it  is  increafed  by 
the  gnomon  K Of;  but  while  F  and  FI  flow  through 
the  equal  fpacesyhz  KL,  it  is  increafed  by  the  gnomon 
L gift  greater  than  K Of;  confequently  when  fluxions 
of  the  fides  of  a  parallelogram  are  uniform,  the  fluxion 
of  the  parallelogram  increafes  continually. 

The  fluxion  of  the  parallelogram  BIIGF  is  the  two 
parallelograms  KG  and  G f ;  for  though  the  parameter 
receives  an  increment  of  the  gnomon  KG/i  while  its 
Tides  flow  to  f  and  K,  the  part  ^G  is  owing  to  the  ad¬ 
ditional  velocity  wherewith  the  parallelogram  flows  du¬ 
ring  that  time  ;  and  therefore  is  no  part  of  the  meafure 
of  the  fluxion,  which  mud  be  computed  by  fuppofmg 
the  parameter  to  flow  uniformly  as  it  did  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  without  any  acceleration. 

Therefore  if  the  Tides  of  a  parallelogram  be  x  andy, 

their  fluxions  will  be  x  y  ;  and  the  fluxion  of  the  paral¬ 
lelogram  xy  -\-yx  ;  and  if  xzzy9  that  is,  if  the  figure  be 
a  fquare,  the  fluxion  of  x7,  will  be  2xx . 

Fig.  2.  Let  the  triangle  ABC  be  deferibed  by  the 
uniform  motion  of  DE  from  A  towards  B,  the  point 
E  moving  in  the  line  DF,  fo  as  always  to  touch  the 
fines  AC,  CB  ;  while  D  moves  from  A  to  F,  DE  is 
uniformly  increafed,  and  the  increafeof  the  triangle  is 
uniformly  accelerated.  When  DE  is  in  the  pofition 
FC,  it  is  a  maximum.  As  D  moves  from  F  to  B,  the 
line  FC  decreafes,  and  the  triangle  increafes,  but  with 
a  motion  uniformly  retarded. 

Fig.  3.  If  th?  femicircle  AFB  be  generated  by  the 
uniform  motion  of  CD  from  A  towards  B,  while  C 
moves  from  A  to  G,  the  line  CD  will  increafe,  but 
with  a  retarded  motion ;  the  circumference  alfo  increafes 
with  a  retarded  motion,  and  the  circular  fpace  in¬ 
creafes  with  an  accelerated  motion,  but  not  uniformly, 
the  degrees  of  acceleration  growing  lefs  as  CD  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  pofition  GF.  When  C  moves  from 
G  to  B,  it  decreafes  with  a  motion  continually  accele¬ 
rated,  the  circumference  increafes  with  a  motion  con¬ 
tinually  accelerated,  and  the  area  increafes  with  a  mo¬ 
tion  continually  retarded,  and  more  quickly  retarded 
as  CD  approaches  to  B. 

The  fluxion  of  a  quantity  which  decreafes  is  to  be 
confidered  as  negative. 

When  a  quantity  does  not  flow  uniformly,  its  fluxion 
may  be  reprefented  by  a  variable  quantity,  or  a  line  of 
a  variable  length  ;  the  fluxion  of  fuch  a  line  is  called 
the  Jecond  jluxion  of  the  quantity  nvhofe  fluxion  that  line 
is :  and  if  it  be  variable,  a  third  fluxion  may  be  dedu¬ 
ced  from  it,  and  higher  orders  from  thefe  in  the  fame 
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manner:  the  feccnd  fluxion  is  reprefented  by  two  points, 
as  x. 

The  increment  a  quantity  receives  by  flowing  for 
any  given  time,  contains  meafures  of  all  the  different 
orders  of  fluxions  ;  for  if  it  increafes  uniformly,  the 
whole  increment  is  the  firft  fluxion  ;  and  it  has  no  fe- 
cond  fluxion.  If  it  increafes  with  a  motion  uniformly 
accelerated,  the  part  of  the  increment  occafioned  by 
the  firft  motion  meafures  the  firfl  fluxion,  and  the  part 
occafioned  by  the  acceleration  meafures  the  fecond 
fluxion.  If  the  motion  be  not  only  accelerated,  but 
the  degree  of  acceleration  continually  increafed,  the 
two  firfl  fluxions  are  meafured  as  before  ;  and  the  part 
of  the  increment  occafioned  by  the  additional  degree  of 
acceleration  meafures  the  third  ;  and  fo  on.  Thefe 
meafures  require  to  be  corre6led,  and  are  only  mention¬ 
ed  here  to  iiluflrate  the  fubjedl. 

DIRECT  METHOD. 

Any  flowing  quantity  being  given ,  to  flnd  its  fluxion . 

Rule  I.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  any  power  of  a 
quantity,  multiply  the  fluxion  of  the  root  by  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  power,  and  the  produft  by  a  power  of 
the  fame  root  lefs  by  unity  than  the  given  exponent. 

The  fluxion  of  x 3  is  3*2*,  of  xn  nxn — lx  ;  for  the 
root  of  xn  is  x9  whofe  fluxion  is  x  ;  which  multiplied  by 
the  exponent  n9  and  by  a  power  of  x  lefs  by  unity  than 
n9  gives  the  above  fluxion. 

If  x  receive  the  increment  x9  it  becomes  ;  raife 
both  to  the  power  of  n9  and  xn  becomes  xn-\-nxn — \Y-[- 

— — -xn — V +,  &c.  ;  but  all  the  parts  of  the  incre- 
2 

raent,  except  the  firfl;  term,  are  owing  to  the  accelera¬ 
ted  increafe  of  x”,  and  form  meafures  of  the  higher  flux¬ 
ions.  The  firft  term  only  meafures  the  firft  fluxion  ;  the 
3  1 

y  _ r 

fluxion  of  a*  -\-z'<\is^'X2zzXat+z2\;  for  putxizr^-f*2, 

we  have  x—2%%  ;  and  the  fluxion  of  which  is  equal 

to  the  propofed  fluent,  is  ix*x  ;  for  which  fubftituting 
the  values  of  2s  and  x9  we  have  the  above  fluxion. 

Rule  II.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  the  produdl  of  fe- 
veral  variable  quantities  multiplied  together,  multiply 
the  fluxion  of  each  by  the  product  of  the  reft  of  the 
quantities,  and  the  fum  of  the  products  thus  arifino-  will 
be  the  fluxion  fought. 

Thus  the  fluxion  of  xy9  is  *y+yx  ;  that  of  xyz,  is 

xyz+xzy+yzx  ;  and  that  of  xyzu9  is  xyzu+xyuz+xzuy 

-j-yzux. 

Rule  III.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  a  fraftion— From 
the  fluxion  of  the  numerator  multiplied  by  the  deno¬ 
minator,  fubtradl  the  fluxion  of  the  denominator  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  numerator,  and  divide  the  remainder  by 
the  fquare  of  the  denominator. 

f*  •  • 

Thus,  the  fluxion  of—  that  of— — ,  is 

_ _  _  ym  r  *+y 

*  X-F*y  — x+yXx  __yx —  xy 


Rule 
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Role  IV.  In  complex  cafes,  let  the  particulars  be 
collected  from  the  fimple  rules,  and  combined  together. 

The  fluxion  of<4  .  for 

a  fZl  9 

the  fluxion  of  **  is  2xx,  and  of y*  is  2 yy,  by  Rule  I. 
and  therefore  the  fluxion  of  x*y*  (by  Rule  II.)  2x‘yJ+ 

2 y'xx  >  from  which  multiplied  by  z,  (by  Rule  III.)  and 
fubtraaing  from  it  the  fluxion  of  the  denominator  a, 
multiplied  by  the  numerator,  and  dividing  the  whole 
by  the  fquare  of  the  denominator,  gives  the  above 
fluxion. 

Role  V*  The  fecond  fluxion  is  derived  from  the 
firft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firit  from  the  flowing 
quantity.  6 

Thus  the  fluxion  of**,  its  feCond,  6xx'+$x'x 

(by  Rule  II.)  ;  and  fo  on  :  but  if  x  be  invariable,  x—o, 
and  the  fecond  fluxion  of  x3~6xx'. 

PaoB.  I.  To  determine  maxima  and  minima. 

When  a  quantity  increafes,  its  fluxion  is  pofltive  ; 
when  it  decreafes,  it  is  negative  ;  therefore  when  it  is 
juft  betwixt  increafing  and  decreafing,  its  fluxion  is 

Rule.  Find  the  fluxion,  make  it  ™o,  whence  an 
equation  will  refult  that  will  give  an  anfwer  to  the  que- 


flion. 

Examp.  To  determine  the  dimenflons  of  a  cylindric 
meafure  ABCD,  (fig.  4.)  open  at  the  top,  which  (hall 
contain  a  given  quantity  (of  liquor,  grain,  &c.)  under 
the  leaft  internal  fuperficies  poffible. 

Let  the  diameter  AB=.v;  and  the  altitude  AD=y; 
moreover,  let  p  (3,14159,  &c.)  denote  the  periphery 
of  the  circle  vvhofe  diameter  is  unity,  and  let  c  be  the 
given  content  of  the  cylinder.  Then  it  will  be 
1  :p  ::  x  :  ( px )  the  circumference  of  the  bafe  ;  which, 
multiplied  by  the  altitude  y,  gives  pxy  for  the  concave 
fuperficies  of  the  cylinder.  In  like  manner,  the  area 
of  the  bafe,  by  multiplying  the  fame  exprefiion  into  i 

fix2  * 

of  the  diameter  x,  will  be  found  =—  ;  which  drawn 

4 

into  the  altitude  y,  gives'^'  for  the  folid  content  of 
the  cylinder  ;  which  being  made  —c,  the  concave  fur- 
face  pxy  will  be  found  and  confequently  the 

whole  furface  ——  i  Whereof  the  fluxion,  which 

is  — — -  being  put  =ro,we  fliall  get  —  SeXpx*— o: 
x  2 

3 _ 

and  therefore  x=z2 ^ tL  further,  becaufe  px*  =  8c, 

and  it  follows,  that  X—2y  ;  whence  y  is  alfo 

known,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  the  diameter 
of  the  bafe  muft  be  juil  doable  of  the  altitude. 

Fig.  7.  To  find  the  longeftand  fhorteft  ordinates  of 
any  curve,  DEE,  whofe  equation  or  the  relation  which 
the  ordinates  bear  to  the  abfeiffas  is  known. 

Make  AC  the  abfcifTa  x,  and  CE  the,. ordinate  = y ; 
take  a  valuer  in  terms  of  x,  arid  find  its  ftu.,\ion :  which 
Vol.  VII.  Part  1. 
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making  zno,  an  equation  will  refult  wliofe  roots  give 
the  value  of*  when  y  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

To  determine  when  it  is  a  maximum  and  when  a  mi¬ 
nimum,  take  the  value  o {  y,  when  x  is  a  little  more  than 
the  root  of  the  equation  fo  found,  and  it  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  whether  it  increafes  or  decreafes. 

If  the  equation  has  an  even  number  of  equal  roots, 
y  will  be  neither  a  maximum  nor  minimum  when  its 
fluxion  is  =0. 

Pros.  II.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  any  curve . 
l8*  5*  When  the  abfciflfaCS  of  a  curve  moves  unl- 
iormly  from  A  to  B,  the  motion  of  the  curve  will  be 
retarded  if  it  be  concave,  and  accelerated  if  convex  to¬ 
wards  AB  ;  for  a  ftraight  line  TC  is  deferibed  by  an 
uniform  motion,  and  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  at  any 
point  1S  the  fame  as  the  fluxion  of  the  tangent,  becaufe 
it  would  defenbe  the  tangent  if  it  continued  to  move 
equally  from  that  point.  Now  if  S*  or  Ce  be  the  fluxion 
of  the  bafe,  C d  will  be  the  fluxion  of  the  tangent,  and 
de  of  the  ordinate.  And  becaufe  the  triangles  TSC, 
W,  are  equiangular,  de  :  ce  ;;  CS  :  ST,  wherefore, 
Rule.  Find  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  fluxion  of 
the  ordinate  valued  in  terms  of  the  abfcifTa,  the  fluxion 
.  ^JjkfcifTa,  anc^  °i*dinate,  and  it  determines  the 
line  b  I ,  which  is  called  th zfemUangerd,  and  TC  joined 
is  a  tangent  to  the  curve. 

Examp.  To  draw  a  right  lineCT,  (fig.  6.)  to  touch 
a  given  circle  BCA  in  a  point  C. 

Let  CS  be  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  AB,  and 
put  B— BS—  x,  and  SCi^y  :  then,  by  the  property  of 
the  circle,  /  (CS5)  =BSxAS  (-*x7=7v)  =**-*’, 
whereof  the  fluxion  being  taken,  in  order  to  determine 
the  ratio  of*  and},  we  get2yy=ax—2xx;  confequently 

x  2y  y 

T~  a — 2x~ia^x  ’  wh,cl1  multiplied  by  y,  gives^r 

r  y 

-TJ— =  the  fubtangent  ST.  Whence  (O  being  fup- 
pofed  the  centre)  we  have  OS  ([a~x):  CS  (v)  ■■  CS 
(y)  •  ST  ;  which  we  alfo  know  from  other  principles. 

Prob.  III.  To  determine  points  of  contrary  flexure  in 
curves . 

Fig.  7.  Suppofing  C  to  move  uniformly  from  A  to 
B,  the  curve  DEF  will  be  convex  towards  AB  when 
the  celerity  of  E  increafes,  and  concave  when  it  de¬ 
creafes  ;  therefore  at  the  point  where  it  ceafes  to  be 
convex  and  begins  to  be  concave,  or  the  opnofite  way, 
the  celerity  of  E  will  be  uniform,  that  is,  CE  will  have 
no  fecond  fluxion.  Therefore, 

Rule.  Find  the  fecond  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  in 
terms  of  the  abfciffa,  and  make  it  =o  ;  and  from  the 
equation  that  anfes  you  get  a  value  of  the  abfeifia 
which  determines  the  point  of  contrary  flexure. 

Ex.  Let  the  nature  of  the  curve  ARS  be  defined  by 

the  equation  ay-a^x^+xx,  (the  abfcifTa  AF  and  the 
ordinate  FG  being,  us  ufual,  represented  by  *  andy 
respectively).  Theny,  expreffmg  the  celerity  of  the 

\  I 

1 - T 

point  r,  in  the  line  FH,  will  be  equal  t0~-iiJif : 

a 

Whofe  fluxion,  or  that  of  ±  (becaufe  a 

R  r  and 


3T 


3*4 
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and  x  are  conftant)  muft  be  equal  to  nothing;  that 


64* 3~a3,  and  ;  therefore  FG  ( =  — x 

a 

From  which  the  pofition  of  the  point  G  is 

given. 


Prob.  IV.  To  fnd  the  radii  of  curvature.  ~ 

The  curvature  of  a  circle  is  uniform  in  every  point, 
that  of  every  other  curve  continually  varying  :  and  it 
is  meafured  at  any  point  by  that  of  a  circle  whpfe  ra¬ 
dius  is  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  coincide  with  it  in  cur¬ 
vature  in  that  point. 

All  curves  that  have  the  fame  tangent  have  the  fame 
fir  ft  fluxion,  becaufe  the  fluxion  of  a  curve  and  its  tan¬ 
gent  are  the  fame.  If  it  moved  uniformly  on  from 
the  point  of  contact,  it  would  defcribe  the  tangent. 
And  the  defle&ion  from  the  tangent  is  owing  to  the 
acceleration  or  retardation  of  its  motion,  which  is  mea¬ 
fured  by  its  fecond  fluxion  :  and  confequently  two 
curves  which  have  not  only  the  fame  tangent,  but  the 
fame  curvature  at  the  point  of  contact,  will  have  both 
their  firft  and  fecond  fluxions  equal.  It  is  eafily  pro¬ 
ven  from  thence,  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is 
*3 

rr  .  ..  ,  x>y,  and  z  reprefent  the  abfeifla,  ordinate, 


— xy 

and  curve  refpeftively. 

Examp.  Let  the  given  curve  be  the  common  para- 

1  JL  •  1  _ 1 

bola,  whofe  equation  is y—aTx*  :  Then  willy“4tf^**  T 

~T  *  3 

rrf-jL.,  and  (making*  conftant)  y—-^r'><~azxzx  1 

2*L 


1  Whence  4  W*+y 1  )=-s/±?f ’  and 


the  radius  of  curvature 


the  vertex,  where  xrro,  will  be  =4#* 


/  S3 


Which  at 
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Hence  (by  the  fame  rule)  the 
Fluent  of  will  be  =  x3 ; 


.  8* 3 

That  of  8xtx  zz - ; 

. 

That  of  2x*x  =  — ; 

3 

That  of  y7'y=zyyz . 

Sometimes  the  fluent  fo  found  requires  to  be  cor* 

redled.  The  fluxion  of  *  is  x,  and  the  fluxion  ofa+x 

is  alfo  x;  becaufe  a  is  invariable,  and  has  therefore  np 
fluxion. 


Now  when  the  fluent  of  *  is  required,  it  mud  be 
determined,  from  the  nature  of  the  problem,  whether 
any  invariable  part,  as  a ,  mud  be  added  to  the  variable 
part  x. 

When  fluents  cannot  be  exa£lly  found,  they  can  be 
approximated  by  infinite  feries. 


Ex.  Let  it  be  required  to  approximate  the  fluent  of 

a1—*2 |4X«*  .  .  .  .  r  . 

- in  an  infinite  feries. 

c 4 — *2|4 

The  value  of  - ^ >  exprefled  in  a  feries,  is  ~  4* 

c* — *2|  r  9  e  ^ 


‘  X*’  + 


3a _  1 

8c  >  4 acl 


8  a3c 


x*4  + 


1 6  c1 


3 

1 6ac 


I  1 

t6«7v‘XK  +  &c‘  Which  value  being  there- 

fore  multiplied  by  xnxf  and  the  fluent  taken  (by  the 
axn+x  Ti  r  *»+3 

common  method)  we  get  = - -] - - - x - 4* 

_ «+iXr  2 cl  2 ac  »+3  ** 

$a  1  1  x”-*-* 

8rs  4 ac1  8a3 c  + 

5«  3  1  1  xw+* 

16c 7  i6acs  1 6a} cl  i6a-c  * «  +  7  ^C* 


INVERSE  METHOD. 

From  a  given  fluxion  to  fnd  a  fluent . 

This  is  done  by  tracing  back  the  fteps  of  the  diredl 
method.  The  fluxion  of  *  is  *  ;  and  therefore  the  flu¬ 
ent  of  *  is  *  :  but  as  there  is  no  dire&  method  of  find¬ 
ing  fluents,  this  branch  of  the  art  is  imperfe&.  We 
can  aflign  the  fluxion  of  every  fluent ;  but  we  cannot 
aflign  the  fluent  of  a  fluxion,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  a  one 
as  may  be  produced  by  feme  rule  in  the  diredl  method 
from  a  known  fluent. 

General  Rule.  Divide  by  the  fluxion  of  the  root, 
add  unity  to  the  exponent  of  the  power,  and  divide  by 
the  exponent  fo  increafed. 

For,  dividing  the  fluxion  nx — ntx  by  *  (the  fluxion 
of  the  root*)  it  becomes  nx n — 1 ;  and,  adding  1  to  the 
exponent  (« — 1),  we  have  nx11 ;  which,  divided  by  «, 

■give6  the  true  fluent  of  nxn — Tx. 


Prob.  t.  To  fnd  the  area  of  any  curve . 

Rule.  Multiply  the  ordinate  by  the  fluxion  of  the 
abfeifla,  and  the  produft  gives  the  fluxion  of  the  figure, 
whofe  fluent  is  the  area  of  the  figure. 

Examp.  i.  Fig.  8.  Let  the  curve  ARMH,  wdiofe 
area  you  will  find,  be  the  common  parabola.  Let  u 
reprefent  the  area,  and  u  its  fluxion. 

In  which  cafe  the  relation  of  AB  (*)  and  BR  {y  )  be¬ 
ing  exprefled byy 2  =zax  (where  a  is  the  parameter)  we 
i-  1  •  • 

thence  get yzza^x*;  and  therefore  «=RmHB  (==y*) 

—  a^x^x :  whence  «=:yX«*#T=  j-dTx^'Xx=jyx  (be- 

1  1 

caufe  #2*2  =y)  nr^XABxBR  :  hence  a  parabola  is  4 
of  a  reftangle  of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude. 

Examp.  2.  Let  the  propofed  curve  CSDR  (fig.  9.) 
be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  (fuppofing  A B  unity)  the  fum 
of  the  areas  CSTBC  and  CDGBC  anfwering  to  any 
two  propofed  abfeiflas  AT  and  AG,  fhall  be  equal  to 
the  area  CRNBC,  whofe  correfponding  abfeifla  AN  is 


FLUX 

’equal  to  ATXAG,  the  product  o  fthe  meafuresof  the 
two  former  abfciffas. 

Fir  ft,  in  order  to  determine  the  equation  of  the  curve 
(which  muft  be  known  before  the  area  can  be  found),  let 
the  ordinates  GD  and  NR  move  parallel  to  themfelves 
towards  HF ;  and  then  having  put  GDzzy,  NR  =  £, 


ions. 

ftuxion  Zzz;  becaufe  the  triangles  O  T  C,  O  C  S, 
are  fimilar,  OT  :  O  C  : :  O  C  : :  O  S  ;  whence  O  S 

a2 

whofe 


a  cr 

zz — ,  and  SAzztf - zz  a  — 


a'tt 


AT zza,  AG zzs,  and  AN z=u,  the  fluxion  of  the  area  fluxion  is  rr—  ■  ■  ;  and  becaufe  the  triangles  OTC, 

CDGB  will  be  rcprefentcd  by  ys,  and  that  of  the  area  ,n  r  ,  , - - 

CRNB  by  zu:  which  two  expreflions  muft,  by  the  .  v  /  V  v  t  ; 

nature  of  the  problem,  be  equal  to  each  other;  becaufe  (  a*u  ^  .  r  , _ a%t  . 

the  latter  area  CRNB  exceeds  the  former  CDGB  by  “  fluxion  of  the  curve. 

the  area  CSTB,  which  is  here  confidered  as  a  conftant  Now  by  converting  this  into  an  infinite  feries  we  have  the 
quantity  :  and  it  is  evident,  that -two  exprefiions,  that 

differ  only  by  a  conftant  quantity,  muft  always  have  fluxion  of  the  curve  &c.  and  con- 

equal  fluxions.  a 1  a 4  a 6 

Since,  therefore, ys  is  — ssw,  and  uzzas,  by  hypothefis,  fequently  zzr  —  J-L-j-  i! _ il  +  — ,  &c.  zz  A  R. 

1  follows,  th„t  and  that  the  firft  equation(by  where,  if  (for  example’s  fake)  AR  be  fuppofed  an  atch 

S"Lnr,'h  ."li11  ^nvAi?-Ss,°^=?h  “  30  iegteea,  and  AO  (,„  tende,  the  opet.tion  more 


eafy )  be  put  =_unity,  we  fhall  have /=  \/\zz. 5773502 
(becaufe  O :  hR  (i)  ::  OA  ( 1 )  :  AT  (/)= zy/l) 
Whence, 

(  — /X/2s:/Xy)  z= .  1 924500 
^  =  .0641500 


t 3 


laftl yyszzzas,  that  is,  GDxAG  —  NRxAN  :  there¬ 
fore,  GD  :  NR  ::  AN  :  AG;  whence  it  appears,  that 
every  ordinate  of  the  curve  is  reciprocally  as  its  corre* 

{ponding  abfciffa. 

Now,  to  find  the  area  of  the  citrve  fo  determined, 
put  AB=I,  BC=5,  and  BG=.v;  then,  fince  AG  (i+x) 

:  AB  ( 1 )  :  :  BC  (5)  :  GD  (y)  vve  have  , 

con  fequently  u  {zzyx)zi~-  zz  bXx  —  Xx  +  x2x — 

_ _ _  1  «  x 

n*x+xx4 — &c.  Whence,  B  G  D  C,  the  area  itfelf 
rc 2  x^  x 4  x  ■* 

will  be  zzbXx — - — —  4-—-,  &c.  wfliich  was 
2  3  4  5 

to  be  found. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  as  thefe  areas  have  the  fame 
properties  as  logarithms,  this  feries  gives  an  eafy  me¬ 
thod  of  computing  logarithms  ;  and  the  fluent  may  be  ^fCt 

found  bv  means  of  a  table  of  logarithms,  without  the 
trouble  of  an  infinite  feries  i  and  every  fluxion  whofe  And  therefore  AR  zz  -5773502 _ ^-93  45°°, 

fl  non  f  n  tin  f o  fi  AirrM  1  «•«  f  1mv\  « /t  ^ 

l°023759 

1 1 

.0000293 


t'S 


(=/5X/l=y)  =  .  0213833 
— )  =  .  0071277 

(  =  /9X/\=-j)  =  .00237J9 
(=<’1X/l=-j-)=.ooo79i9 
(=^,3X/’=— )  =  .0002639 


fluent  agrees  with  any  known  logarithmic  expreflion, 
may  be  found  the  fame  way.  Hence  the  fluents  of 
fluxions  of  the  following  forms  are  deduced. 


.0641500  .0213833  .0091277 


The  fluent  of 


-7===:=hyp.  log.  of  x+y'x'z+ra3 } 
V  x  zzza 


5 

.0007919 

13  ‘ 

.0000097 

21 


of 


of 


— =hyp.  log.  aXx+ \/lax+x2 ; 
V  2ax-{~xx 

2ax  a+x 

Z=Z?  hYP-  log-  of 


1  9 
.0002639  .0000879 

15  +  1~~ 

.0000032 


and  of 


2  ax 


==hyp.  log. 


a  —  a1  z±zx 


x*/a2zi=:x2  Jtr  0  a  -f-  a/ a2 
Prob.  2.  7"e>  determine  the  length  of  curves, 

I'ig.  5-  Becaufe  Ode  is  a  right-angle  triangle,  Od 2 
ZzOe2-\-de2 ;  wherefore  the  fluxions  of  the  abfciffa  and 
ordinate  being  taken  in  the  fame  terms,  and  fquared, 
their  fum  gives  the  fquare  of  the  fluxion  of  the  curve ; 
whofe  root  being  extracted,  and  the  fluent  taken,  gives 
‘the  length  of  the  curve. 

Examp.  To  find  the  length  of  a  circle  from  its  tan¬ 
gent.  Make  the  radius  AO  (fig.  5.  )  zza,  the  tangent 
of  AC=f,  and  its  fecant  zzs,  the  curve  and  its 


=  .5235987  s  for  the  length  of 
an  arch  of  30  degrees,  which  multiplied  by  6  gives 
3-I4I.592+  for  the  length  of  the  femi-periphery  of 
the  circle  whofe  radius  is  unity.  J 

Other  feries  may  be  deduced  from  the  verfed  fine 
and  fecant ;  and  thefe  are  of  ufe  for  finding  fluents 
which  cannot  be  expreffed  in  finite  terms. 
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Proe.  3.  To  find  the  contents  of  a  folid. 

Let  the  furface  of  the  generating  plane  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  fpace  it  paffes  through  in  any  time,  the 
product  will  give  a  folid  which  is  the  fluxion  of  the  fo¬ 
lid  required  :  the  furface  muff  therefore  be  computed 
in  terms  of  which  represents  the  line  or  axis  011 
which  it  moves,  and  by  its  motion  on  which  the  fluxion 
is  to  be  meafured,  and  the  fluent  found  will  give  the 
contents  of  the  folid. 

Examp.  Let  it  be  propofed  to  find  the  content  of 
a  cone  ABC,  fig.  1  o. 

Put  the  given  altitude  (AD)  of  the  cone  and 
the  femidiameter  (BD)  of  its  bafe  ~b,  the  folid  =zs , 
its  fluxion  =zj,  and  the  area  of  a  circle,  whofe  radius 
is  unity,  zap:  then  the  diftance  (AF)  of  the  circle 
EG,  from  the  vertex  A,  being  denoted  by  we 
have,  by  fimilar  triangles,  as  a  :  b  :  :  x  :  EF  (  y ) 


bx 


Whence  in  this  cafe,  s  ( ~~pyz x)  — 

a3" 


pFx 


and  confidently  j  =  —  ;  which,  when  *==*(  = AD) 


pb*a 


gives  —  (  =  /;XBDJ'XyAD)  for  the  content  of 

the  whole  cone  ABC;  which  appears  from  hence  to  be 
juft  y  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude. 

Prob.  4.  To  compute  the  furface  of  any  folid  body . 

The  fluxion  of  the  furface  of  the  folid  is  equal  to 
the  periphery  of  the  furface,  by  whofe  motion  the  fo¬ 


lid  \s  generated,  multiplied  by  its  velocity  on  the  edge 
of  the  folid,  and  the  computation  is  made  as  in  the 
foregoing. 

Examp.  Let  it  be  propofed  to  determine  the  convex 
fuperficies  of  a  cone  ABC,  fig.  1  1. 

Then,  the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe  (BD  or  CD) 
being  put  ~b,  the  flanting  line  or  hypothenufe  AC-r, 
and  FH  (parallel  to  DC)  =r y,  AG  =  %,  the  furface 
r=  zu,  its  fluxion  zr  w,  and  the  periphery  of  a 
circle  whofe  diameter  is  unity,  we  fhall,  from  the  fimi- 
larity  of  the  triangles  ADC  and  Hmh,  have  b  :  c  ::y 

( mb  :  x  (H/>)  whence  w  (  2 py z, )  —.-—-id’ ;  and 

b  b 

pey * 

confequently  w  =  —7 — •  This,  when  y=zb,  becomes' 

rz^r^rz^XDCxACn:  the  convex  fuperficies  of  the 
whole  cone  ABC  ;  which  therefore  is  equal  to  a  rec¬ 
tangle  under  half  the  circumference  of  the  bafe  and  the 
flanting  line. 

The  method  of  fluxions  is  alfo  applied  to  find  the 
centres  of  gravities,  and  ofcillation  of  different  bodies.; 
to  determine  the  paths  deferibed  by  projectiles  and  bo¬ 
dies  a&ed  on  by  central  forces,  with  the  laws  of  cen¬ 
tripetal  force  in  different  curves,  the  retardates  given 
to  motions  performed  in  refilling  medii,  the  attractions 
of  bodies  under  different  forms,  the  direction  of  wind 
which  has  the  greateft  effeCt  on  an  engine,  and  to  folve : 
many  other  curious  and  ufeful  problems. 


FLY 

FLY,  in  zoology,  a  large  order  of  infeCts,  the  di- 
ftinguifhing  charaCteriftic  of  which1  is,  that  their  wings 
are  tranfparent.  By  this  they  are  diftinguifhed  from 
beetles,  butterflies,  grafshoppers,  &c. 

Flies  are  fubdivided  into  thofe  which  have  four,  and 
tliofe  which  have  two  wings. 

Of  thofe  with  four  wings  there  are  feveral  genera 
or  kinds ;  as  the  ant,  apis,  ichneumon,  & c.  See  A- 
pis,  Formica,  See, 

Of  thofe  with  two  wings,  there  are  likewife  feveral 
kinds,  as  the  gad-fly,  gnat,  See.  See  GAL-Fly ,  &c. 

Thofe  who  deiire  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
anatomy,  generation,  ftruCture,  and  manifold  fubdi- 
vifions  of  flies,  may  cpnfult  Reaumer’s  Hiftory  of  In- 
feds,  tom.  4.  See  alfo  Entomology. 

Houfe-FLT .  See  Mu  sc  a. 

Pefiilential  Fly.  See  Ethiopia,  n°u. 

Fly,  in  mechanics,  a  crofs  with  leaden  weights  at 
its  ends  ;  or  rather,  a  heavy  wheel  at  right  angles,  to 
the  axis  of  a  windlafs,  jack,  or  the  like ;  by  means 
of  which,  the  force  of  the  power,  whatever' it  is,  is 
not  only  preferved,  but  equally  diftributed  in  all  parts 
of  the  revolution  of  the  machine.  See  Mechanics. 

Flies  for  Fifhing.  See  FiSHiNG-Fly. 

Vegetable  Fly ,  a  very  curious  natural  production 
chiefly  found  in  the  Weft  Indies.  “  Excepting  that 
it  has  no  wings,  it  refembks  the  drone  both  in  fize 
and  colour  more  than  any  other  Britifh  infeCt.  In  the 
month  of  May  it  buries  itfelf  in  the  earth,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  vegetate.  By  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  tree 
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is-  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  and  refembles  a  coral  pfy, 
branch";  and  is  about  three  inches  high,  and  bears  — v— « 
ieveral  little  pods,  which  dropping  off  become  worms> 
and  from  thence  flies,  like  the  Britifh  caterpillar.,, 

Such  was  the  account  originally  given  of  this  ex*  Ph}l  <ym 
traordinary  produ&ion.  But  feveral  boxes  of  thefe  for  1763. 
flies  having  been  fent  to  Dr  Hill  for  examination^ his 
report  was  this:  t(  There  is  in  Martinique  a  fungus  of 
the  clavaria  kind,  different  in  fpccies  from  thofe  hitherto 
known.  It  produces  foboles  from  its  fides  ;  I  call  it 
therefore  clavaria  fdolifera.  It  grows  on  putrid  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  as  our  fungus  ex  pede  equrno  from  the  dead 
horfe’s  hoof.  The  cicada  is  common  in  Martinique, 
and  in  its  nympha  ftate,  in  which  the  old  authors  call 
it  teltigometra :  it  buries  itfelf  under  dead  leaves  to 
wait  its  change  ;  and  when  the  feafon  is  unfavourable, 
many  perifti.  The  feeds  of  the.clavaria  find  a  proper 
bed  on  this  dead  infejCt,  and  grow.  The  tettigometra 
is  among  the  cicadas  im  the  Britifh  mufeum  ;  the  cla¬ 
varia  is  juft  now  known.  This  is  the  faCl,  and  all  the 
faCl ;  though  the  untaught  inhabitants  fappofe  a  fly 
to  vegetate,  and  though  there  is  a  Spanifh  drawing  of 
the  plants  growing  into  a  trifoliate  tree,  and  it  has 
been  figured  with  the  creature  flying  with  this  tree 
upon  its  hack.” 

The  ingenious  Mr  Edwards  has  taken  notice  of  this 
extraordinary  production  in  his  Gleanings  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  from  which  the  figures  on  Plate  CXCVI.  arc 
taken. 

Fly- Boat,  or  Flight,  a  large  flat-bottomed  Dutch 
4*  veffel. 


Plate  CXCY. 
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veflel,  whofe  burden  Is  generally  from  600  to  1200 
tons.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  dern  remarkably  high, 
refeirbhng  a  Gothic  turret,  and  by  very  broad  but¬ 
tocks  below. 

Fir-Catcher,  in  zoology.  See  Muscicapa. 

Fly  Trap,  in  botany,  a  newly  difcovered  fenfitive 
plant.  See  Dionjea  Mufcipula. 

Fir-Tree ,  in  natural  hiitory,  a  name  given  by  the 
common  people  of  America  to  a  tree,  wliofe  leaves, 
they  fay,  at  a  certain  time  cf  the  year  produce  jlies. 
On  examining  thefe  leaves  about  the  middle  of  fnm- 
mer,  the  time  at  which  the  flies  ufe  to  be  produced, 
there  are  found  on  them  a  fort  of  bags  of  a  tough 
matter,  of  about  the  fizc  of  a  filbert,  and  of  a  dufky 
greenifli  colour.  On  opening  one  of  thefe  bags  with 
a  knife,  there  is  ufnally  found  a  fingle  full-grown  fly, 
of  the  gnat  kind,  and  a  number  of  fmall  worms, 'which 
in  a  day  or  two  more  have  wings  and  flee  away  in 
the  form  of  their  parent.  The  tree  is  of  the  mul¬ 
berry  kind,  and  its  leaves  are  ufually  very  largely 
flocked  with  thefe  infe£l-bags  ;  and  the  generality  of 
them  are  found  to  contain  the  infe&s  in  their  worm- 
flatc ;  when  they  become  winged,  they  foon  make  their 
way  out.  The  bags  begin  to  appear  when  the  leaves 
are  young,  and  afterwards  grow  with  them;  but  they 
never  luinple  the  leaf  or  injure  its  fhape.  They  are 
of  the  kind  of  leaf-galls,  and  partake  in  all  refpe&s, 
except  iize,  of  a  fpecies  we  have  frequent  on  the  large 
maple,  or,  as  it  is  called,  th t  fycamore. 

FLYERS,  in  architecture,  fuch  flairs  as  go  fliraight, 
and  do  not  wind  round,  nor  have  the  Heps  made  ta¬ 
pering  ;  but  the  fore  and  back  part  of  each  flair 
and  the  ends  refpedlively  parallel  to  one  another : 
So  that  if  one  flight  do  not  carry  you  to  your  de- 
figned  height,  there  is  a  broad  half  fpace  ;  and  then 
you  fly  again,  with  Heps  every  where  of  the  fame 
breadth  and  length  as  before. 

Flyers,  the  performer  sin  a  celebrated  exhibition  a- 
mong  the  Mexicans,  which  was  made  on  certain  great 
feflivals,and  is  thus  deferi  bed  byClavigero  in  his  Hillory 
of  that  people.  “  They  fought  in  the  woods  for  an  ex¬ 
tremely  lofty  tree*, which,  after  ftrippingitofitsbranches 
and  bark,  they  brought  to  the  city,  and  fixed  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  fome  large  fquare.  They  cafed  the  point  of  the 
tree  in  a  wooden  cylinder,  which,  on  account  of  fome 
refemblauce  in  its  fhape,  the  Spaniards  called  a  mortar . 
From  this  cylinder  hung  four  ftrong  ropes,  which 
feived  to  firpport  a  fquare  frame.  In  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  cylinder  and  the  frame,  they  fixed  four  other 
thick  ropes,  which  they  twilled ‘as  many  times  round 
the  tree  as  there  were  revolutions  to  be  made  by  the 
flyers.  Thefe  ropes  were  drawn  through  four  holes, 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  four  planks  of  which  the 
frame  coiifilled.  The  four  principal  flyers,  difguifed 
like  eagles,  herons,  and  other  birds,  mounted  the  tree 
with  great  agility,  by  means  of  a  rope  which  was  laced 
about  it  from  the  ground  up  to  the  frame ;  from  the 
frame  they  mounted  one  at  a  time  fuccefiively  upon 
the  cylinder,  and  after  having  danced  there  a  little, 
they  tied  themfelves  round  with  the  ends  of  the  ropes, 
which  were  drawn  through  the  holes  of  the  frame,  and 
launching  with  a  fpring  fyom  it,  began  their  flight 
with  their  wings  expanded!  The  aClion  of  their  bodies 
put  the  frame  and  the  cylinder  in  motion  ;  the  frame 
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by  its  revolutions  gradually  untwilled  the  cords  by 
which  the  flyers  fwnng  ;  fo  that  as  the  ropes  length¬ 
ened,  they  made  fo  much  the  greater  circles  in  their 
flight.  Whilft  thefe  four  were  flying,  a  fifth  danced 
upon  the  cylinder,  beating  a  little  drum,  or  waving  a 
flag,  without  the  fmalleft  apprehenfion  of  the  danger 
he  was  in  of  being  precipitated  from  fueh  a  height. 
The  others  who  were  upon  the  frame  (there  having 
been  io  or  1 2  perfons  generally  who  mounted),  as  foon 
as  they  faw  the  flyers  in  their  laft  revolution,  precipi¬ 
tated  themfelves  by  the  fame  ropes,  in  order  to  reach 
the  ground  at  the  fame  time  amidft  the  acclamations 
of  the  populace.  Thole  who  precipitated  themfelves 
in  this  manner  by  the  ropes,  that  they  might  make  a 
Hill  greater  dilplay  of  their  agility,  frequently  paded 
from  one  rope  to  another,  at  that  part  wrhere,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  little  diliance  between  them,  it, was  pof- 
fible  for  them  to  do  fo.  The  moll  eflential  point  of- 
this  performance  confided  in  proportioning  fo  jullly 
the  height  of  the  tree  with  the  length  of  the  ropes, 
that  the  flyers  fhould  reach  the  ground  with  1 3  revo¬ 
lutions,  to  reprefent  by  fuch  number  their  century  of 
52  years,  compofed  in  the  manner  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  This  celebrated  diveriion  is  dill  in  ufe  in  that 
kingdom  ;  but  no  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
nuipber  of  the  revolutions  or  the  flyers  ;  as  the  frame 
is  commonly  fexagonal  or  o&agonal,  and  the  flyers 
6  or  8  in  number.  In  fome  places  they  put  a  rail 
round  the  frame,  to  prevent  accidents  which  .were 
frequent  after  the  conqued;  as  the  Indians  became 
much  given  to  drinking,  and  ufed  to  mount  the  tree 
when  intoxicated  with  wine  or  brandy,  and  were  un¬ 
able  to  keep  their  dation  on  fo  great  a  height,  which 
was  ufually  60  feet.”  See  Plate  CXCVI. 

FLYING,  the  progreflive  motion  of  a  bird,  or  other 
winged  animal,  in  the  air. 

The  parts  of  birds  chiefly  concerned  in  flying  are 
the  wings  and  tail :  by  the  fird,  the  bird  fudains  and  - 
wafts  himfelf  along  ;  and  by  the  fecond,  he  is  aflift- 
ed  in  afeending  and  defeending,  to  keep  his  body 
poifed  and  upright,  and  to  obviate  the  vacillations 
thereof. 

*  It  is  by  the  largenefs  and  drength  of  the  pedloral 
mufcles,  that  birds  are  fo  well  difpofed  for  quick, 
drong,  and  continued  flying.  Thefe  mufcles,  which' 
in-  men  are  fcarce  a  70th  part  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
body  in  birds,  exceed  and  outweigh  all  the  other  muf-; 
cles  taken  together;  upon  which  Mr  Willoughby  makes 
this  reflection,  that  if  it  be  poflible  for  man  to  fly, 
his  wings  mud  be  fo  contrived  and  adapted,  that  htr 
may  make  ufe  of  his  legs,  and  rrot  his  arms,  in  ma^ 
n aging  them-. 

The  tail,  Meffrs  Willoughby,  Ray,  and  many  others,’ 
imagine  to  be  principally  employed  in  deering  and 
turning  the  body  in  the  air,  as  a  rudder:  but  Borellr 
has  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that*  this  is  the  lead  ufe  of 
it,  which  is  chiefly  to  affift  the  bird  in  its  afeent  and' 
defeent  in  the  air,  and  to  obviate  the  vacillations  of  the* 
body  and  wings:  for,  as  to  turning  to  this  or  that  fide, 
it  is  performed  by  the  wings  and  inclination  of  the* 
body,  and  but  very  little  by  the  help  of  the  tail.  The' 
flying  of  a  bird,  in  effe£l,  is  quite  a  different  tiling \ 
from  the  rowing  of  a  veflel.  Birds  do  not  vibrate  their 
wings  towards  the  tail,  as  oars  are  ftruck  towards  the* 
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•  ftern,  but  waft  them  downwards  ;  nor  does  the  tail  of 
the  bird  cut  the  air  at  right  angles,  as  the  rudder  does 
the  water ;  but  is  difpofcd  horizontally,  and  preferves 
the  fame  fitiution  what  way  foever  the  bird  turns. 
In  effect,  as  a  veffel  is  turned  about  on  its  centre  of 
gravity  to  the  right,  by  a  brifk  application  of  the  oars 
to  the  left;  fo  a  bird,  in  beating  the  air  with  its  right 
wing  alone,  towards  the  tail,  will  turn  its  fore-part  to 
the  left.  Thus  pigeons  changing  their  courfe  to  the 
left,  would  labour  it  with  their  right  wing,  keeping 
the  other  almoft  at  reft.  Birds  of  a  long  neck  alte*r 
their  courfe  by  the  inclination  of  their  head  and  neck  ; 
which  altering  the  courfe  of  gravity,  the  bird  will  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  new  direction. 

#  The  manner  of  Flying  is  thus:  The  bird  firft  bends 
his  legs,  and  fprings  with  a  violent  leap  from  the 
ground  ;  then  opens  and  expands  the  joints  of  his 
wings,  fo  as  to  make  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the 
fides  of  his  body :  thus  the  wings,  with  all  the  feathers 
therein,  conftitute  one  continued  lamina.  Being  now 
raifed  a  little  above  the  horizon,  and  vibrating  the 
wings  with  great  force  and  velocity  perpendicularly 
againft  the  fnbjedl  air,  that  fluid  refills  thofe  fuccef- 
fions,  both  from  its  natural  inadtivity  and  elafticity,  by 
means  of  which  the  whole  body  of  the  bird  is  pro¬ 
truded.  The  reft  fiance  the  air  makes  to  the  with¬ 
drawing  of  the  wings,  and  confequently  the  progrefs 
of  the  bird,  will  be  fo  much  the  greater,  as  the  waft 
or  ftroke  of  the  fan  of  the  wing  is  longer  :  but  as  the 
force  of  the  wing  is  continually  diminifhed  by  this  re- 
fiftance,  when  the  two  forces  continue  to  be  in  equi¬ 
libria,  the  bird  will  remain  fufpendedin  the  fame  place; 
for  the  bird  only  afeends  fo  long  as  the  arch  of  air 
the  wing  deferibes  makes  a  refiftance  equal  to  the  cx- 
cefs  of  the  fpeciftc  gravity  of  the  bird  above  the  air. 

It  the  air,  therefore,  be  fo  rare  as  to  give  way  with  the 
fame  velocity  as  it  is  ftruck  withal,  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
fiftance,  and  confequently  the  bird  can  never  mount. 
Birds  never  fly  upwards  in  a  perpendicular  line,  but 
always  in  a  parabola.  In  a  diredf  afeent,  the  natural 
and  artificial  tendency  would  oppofe  and  deftroy  each 
other,  fo  that  the  progrefs  would  be  very  flow.  In  a 
dire 61  defeent  they  would  aid  one.  another,  fo  that  the 
fall  would  be  too  precipitate. 

Artificial  Flying ,  that  attempted  by  men,  by  the 
afliftance  of  mechanics. 

The  art  of  flying  has  been  attempted  by  feveral  per- 
fons  in  all  ages.  The  Leucadians,  out  of  fuperftition, 
are  reported  to  have  had  a  cuftom  of  precipitating  a 
man  from  a  high  cliff  into  the  fea,  firft  fixing  feathers, 
varioufly  expanded,  round  his  body,  in  order  to  break 
the  fall. 

Friar  Bacon,  who  lived  near  500  years  ago,  not  only 
afliims  the  art  of  flying  poffihle,  but  allures  us,  that 
he  himfelf:  knew  howto  make  an  engine  wherein  a  man 
fitting  might  be  able  to  convey  himfelf  through  the 
air  like  a  bird;  and  further  adds,  that  there  was  then 
one  who  had  tried  it  with  fuccefs.  The  fecret  con¬ 
fided  in  a  couple  of  large  thin  hollow  copper-globes, 
exhaufted  of  air  ;  which  being  much  lighter  than  air, 
would  fuftain  a  chair  whereon  a  perfon  might  fit.  Fa. 
Francifco  Lana,  in  his  Prodromoy  propofes  the  fame 
thing,  as  his  own  thought.  He  computes;  that  a  round 
reffd  of  plate-brafs,  14  feet  in  diameter,  weighing 
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three  ounces  the  fquare  foot,  will  only  weigh  1848 
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ounces;  whereas  a  quantity  of  air  of  the  fame  bulk 
will  weigh  2155yd  ounces;  fo  that  the  globe  will  not 
only  be  fuftained  in  the  air,  but  will  carry  with  it  a 
weight  of  373^d  ounces;  and  by  increafing  theLmlk  of 
the  globe,  without  increafing  the  thieknefs  of  the  me¬ 
tal,  he  adds,  a  veffel  might  be  made  to  carry  a  much 
greater  weight. — But  the  fallacy  is  obvious  :  a  globe 
of  the  dimenfions  he  deferibes,  Dr  Hook  fhows,  would 
not  fuftain  the  preflure  of  the  air,  but  be  crufhed  in¬ 
wards.  Befides,  in  whatever  ratio  the  bulk  of  the  globe 
were  increafed,  in  the  fame  muft  the  thieknefs  of  the 
metal,  and  confequently  the  weight  be  increafed  :  fo 
that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  finch  augmen¬ 
tation.  See  Aerostation. 

The  fame  author  deferibes  an  engine  for  flying,  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Sieur  Befnier,  a  fmith  of  Sable,  in  the 
county  of  Main.  Fid.  Philofoph .  C oiled.  N°  1. 

The  philofophers  of  king  Charles  the  fecond’s  reign 
were  mightily  bufied  about  this  art.  The  famous  bi- 
fhop  Wilkins  was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs  in  it,  that  he 
fays,  he  does  not  queftion  but  in  future  ages  it  will 
be  as  ufual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wings,  when  lie  is 
going  a  journey,  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his  boots. 
Flying- Bridge,  See  Bridge. 

Flying- Fi/h,  a  name  given  by  the  Englifh  writers 
to  feveral  fpecies  of  fifh,  which  by  means  of  their  long 
fins,  have  a  method  of  keeping  them felves  out  of  water 
a  confiderable  time.  See  Exocoetus. 

Flying- Pinion,  is  part  of  a  clock,  having  a  fly  or 
fan  whereby  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity 
of  the  clock’s  motion,  when  the  weight  defeends  in  the 
ftriking  part* 

FO,  or  Foe  ;  an  idol  of  the  Cliinefe.  He  was 
originally  worfhipped  in  the  Indies,  and  tranfported 
from  thence  into  China,  together  with  the  fables  with 
which  the  Indian  books  were  filled.  He  1*3  faid  to  have 
performed  moft  wonderful  things,  which  the  Chinefe  have 
deferibed  in  feveral  volumes,  and  reprefented  by  cuts. 

Se5i  of ' Fo,  See  China,  n°  103. 

Fo  Kien .  See  Fokien. 

FOAL,  or  Colt  and  Filly ;  the  young  of  the  horfe 
kind.  The  word  colt,  among  dealers,  is  underftood  of 
the  male,  as  filly  is  of  the  female.  See  Colt. 

FOCUS,  in  geometry  and  conic  fe&ions,  is  applied 
to  certain  points  in  the  parabola,  ellipfts,  and  hyper¬ 
bola,  where  the  rays  refie&ed  from  all  parts  of  thefe 
curves  concur  and  meet.  See  Conic  Sedions . 

Focus,  in  optics;  a  point  in  which  any  number  of 
rays,  after  being  reflected  or  refra&ed,  meet. 

FODDER,  any  kind  of  meat  for  horfes  or  other 
cattle.  In  fome  places,  hay  and  ftraw,  mingled  toge¬ 
ther,  is  peculiarly  denominated  fodder. 

Fodder,  in  the  civil  law,  is  ufed  for  a  prerogative 
that  the  prince  has,  to  be  provided  of  corn  and  other 
meats  for  his  horfes,  by  the  fubjedls,  in  his  warlike 
expeditions. 

Fodder,  in  mining,  a  meafure  containing  22  hun* 
dred  and  an  half  weight,  though  in  London  but  20 
hundred  weight. 

FOENUGREEK,  in  botany.  See  Trigonella. 
EOENUS  nauticum.  Where  money  was  lent  to 
a  merchant,  to  be  employed  in  a  beneficial  trade  with 
condition  to  be  repaid,  with  extraordinary  intereft,  in 
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cafe  fuch  voyage  was  fafely  performed,  the  agreement 
was  fometimes  called  farms  nautiatm,  fomeumes  t/fura 
mar'uima .  But  as  this  gave  an  opening  for  ufurious 
and  gaming  contra&s,  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  enadls,  that 
all  money  lent  on  bottomry,  or  at  refpondentia,  on  vef- 
fels  bound  to  or  from  the  Ea ft  Indies,  (hall  be  exprefs- 
ly  lent  only  upon  the  fhip  or  merchandife  :  the  lender 
to  have  the  benefit  of  falvage,  &c.  Blachjl .  Com .  II. 
459.  Mol.  de  far.  Mar.  361. 

FOESIUS  (Anulius),  a  very  learned  and  celebra¬ 
ted  phyfician  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  bcrn  at  Mentz  in 
1528.  He  tran dated  into  Latin  the  whole  works  of 
Hippocrates,  judicioudy  corre&ing  the  Greek  text  as 
he  went  along;  and  compofed  a  kind  of  di^ionary  to 
him,  intitled,  Oeconomia  Hippocratis .  *  He  tranflated, 
befide,  the  Commentaries  of  Galen  upon  the  fecond 
book  of  Hippocrates;  and  was  the  author  of  fome 
other  works.  After  pra&ifing  phyfic  a  long  time  with 
great  fuccefs  and  reputation,  at  Lorrain  and  other 
places,  he  died  in  1596. 

FOETOR,  in  medicine,  (linking  or  fetid  effluvia 
arifing  from  the  body  or  any  part  thereof. 

FOETUS,  the  young  of  all  viviparous  animals 
whilft  in  the  womb,  and  of  oviparous  animals  before 
being  hatched:  the  name  is  transferred  by  botaniils  to 
the  embryos  of  vegetables. 

Stri&ly,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  young  after  it 
is  perfectly  formed;  till  which  time  it  is  more  properly 
called  Embryo.  See  Anatomy,  n°  109,  no. 

In  the  human  foetus  are  feveral  peculiarities  not  to  be 
found  in  the  adult  ;  fome  of  them  are  as  follows. 

1.  The  arteries  of  the  navel-ftring,  which  are  conti¬ 
nuations  of  the  hypograftics,  are,  after  the  birth, 
Shrivelled  up,  and  form  the  ligamenta  umbilic.  infer. 

2.  The  veins  of  the  navehftring  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  all  the  venous  branches  in  the  placenta,  and 
palling  into  the  abdomen  become  the  falciform  ligament 
of  the  liver.  3.  The  lungs,  before  being  inflated  with 
air,  are  compadl  and  heavy,  but  after  one  infpiration 
they  become  light,  and  as  it  were  fpongy  ;  and  it  may 
be  noted  here,  that  the  notion  of  the  lungs  (inking  in 
water  before  the  child  breathes,  and  of  their  fwimming 
after  the  reception  of  air,  are  no  certain  proofs  that  the 
child  had  or  had  not  breathed,  much  lefs  that  it  was 
murdered:  for  the  uninflated  lungs  become  fpeciflcally 
lighter  than  water  as  foon  as  any  degree  of  putrefadlion 
takes  place  :n  them;  and  this  foon  happens  after  the 
death  of  the  child:  belides,  where  the  utmoft  care  hath 
been  taken  to  preferve  the  child,  it  hath  breathed  once 
or  twice,  and  then  died.  6.  The  thymus  gland  is  very 
large  in  the  foetus,  but  dwindles  away  in  proportion  as 
years  advance.  7.  The  foramen  ovale  in  the  heart  of 
,a  foetus,  is  generally  clofed  in  an  adult. 

FOG,  or  Mist,  a  meteor,  confiding  of  grofs  va- 
j>ours,  floating  near  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Mills,  according  to  lord  Bacon,  are  imperfed  con- 
denfations  of  the  air,  confiding  of  a  large  proportion 
,of  the  air,  and  a  fmall  one  of  the  aqueous  vapour:  and 
thefe  happen  in  the  winter,  about  the  change  of  the 
weather  from  frod  to  thaw,  or  from  thaw  to  frod;  but 
in  the  fummer,  and  in  the  fpring,  from  the  expanfion 
.of  the  dew. 

If  the  vapours,  which  are  raifed  plentifully  from  the 
<arth  and  waters,  either  by  the  folar  or  Subterraneous 
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heat,  do  at  their  firft  entrance  into  the  atmofphere 
meet  with  cold  enough  to  condenfe  them  to  a  coniider- 
able  degree,  their  fpeciflc  gravity  is  by  that  means 
increafed,  and  fo  they  will  be  dopped  from  afeending; 
and  either  return  back  in  form  of  dew  or  of  drizzling 
rain,  or  remain  fufpended  fome  time  in  the  form  of  a 
fog.  Vapours  may  be  feen  on  the  high  grounds  as 
well  as  the  low,  but  more  efpecially  about  marffly  pla¬ 
ces.  They  are  eafily  diffipated  by  the  wind,  as  alfo 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  They  continue  longed  in  the 
lowed  grounds,  becaufe  thefe  places  contain  mod  moi* 
dure,  and  are  lead  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the  wind. 

Hence  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  fogs  are  onlv 
low  clouds,  or  clouds  in  the  lowed  region  of  the  air; 
as  clouds  are  no  other  than  fogs  raifed  on  hio-h.  See 
Cloud. 

When  fogs  (link,  then  the  vapours  are  mixed  with 
lulphureous  exhalations,  which  fmell  fo.  Objt-as  view¬ 
ed  through  fogs  appear  larger  and  more  remote  than 
through  the  common  air.  Mr  Boyle  obfei  ves,  that 
upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  mod  maritime 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  there  are,  notwithftanding  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  annual  fogs  fo  thick,  as  to  occafion 
people  of  other  nations  who  refide  there,  and  even  the 
more  tender  fort  of  the  natives,  to  keep  their  houfes 
clofe  fhut  up. 

Fogs  are  commonly  pretty  llrongly  eleaiified,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Mr  Cavallo’s  observations  upon  them.  See 
Electricity,  n°  76. 

FOGAGE,  in  the  fored  law,  is.rank  grafs  not  eaten 
up  in  dimmer. 

FOGLIETA  (Oberto  or  Hubert),  a  Genoefe 
pried,  and  one  of  the  mod  learned  writers  of  the  16th 
century.  He  had  a  (hare  in  the  didurbances  that  were 
raifed  at  Genoa,  for  which  he  was  banifhed;  and  died 
Rome  in  1581,  aged  63.  He  wrote  a  hidory  of 
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Genoa  in  Italian,  which  is  highly  efteemedj  and  many 
works  in  Latin. 

FOGO,  or  Fuego.  See  Fuego. 

FOHI.  See  Fe ;  and  China,  n°  7. 

FOIBLE,  a  French  term,  frequently  ufed  alfo  in  oqr 
language.  It  literally  fignifies  weak;  and  in  that  fenfe 
is  applied  to  the  body  of  animals  and  the  parts  there¬ 
of,  as  foible  reins,  foible  fight,  &c.  being  derived  from 
the  Italian of  the  Latin  febilis ,  to  be  “  lament- 
ed,  pitied.” 

But  it  is  chiefly  ufed  with  us  fubflantively,  to  denote 
a  defeat  or  flaw  in  a  perfon  or  thing.  Thus  we  fay. 
Every  perfon  has  his  foible ;  and  the  great  fecret  con- 
fifts  in  hiding  it  artfully:  Princes  are  gained  by  flattery, 
that  is  their  foible :  The  foible  of  young  people  is  plea- 
fure  ;  the  foible  of  old  men  is  avarice  ;  the  foible  of 
the  great  and  learned  is  vanity  ;  the  foible  of  women 
and  girls,  coquetry,  or  an  affectation  of  having  gallants: 
You  fliould  know  the  forte  and  the  foible  of  a  man- 
before  you  employ  him  :  We  fhould  not  let  people 
perceive  that  we  know  their  foible. 

FOIL,  iu  fencing,  denotes  a  blunt  fword,  or  one 
that  has  a  button  at  the  end  covered  with  leather,  ufed 
in  learning  the  art  of  fencing. 

Foil,  among  glafs-grinders,  a  fheet  of  tin,  with 
.quickfilver,  or  the  like,  laid  on  the  back  fide  of  a  looking- 
glafs,  to  make  it  refledl.  See  Foliating. 

Foil,  among  jewellers,  a  thin  leaf  of  metal  placed 

under 
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under  a  precious  Lone,  in  order  to  make  it  look  tranf-  fciences,  and  a  ftrong  paffion  for  arm:;  wln'cli  lad  was 
parent,  and  give  it  an  agreeable  different  colour,  either  10  inflamed  by  reading  Csefar’s  Commentaries,  that  he 
deep  or  pale  :  thus,  if  you  want  a  done  to  be  of  a  pale  eniiffed  at  16  years  of  age.  His  father  got  him  off, 
colour,  put  a  foil  of  that  colour  under  it ;  or  if  you  and  fliut  him  in  a  monaftery  :  but  he  made  his  efcape 
would  have  it  deep,  lay  a  dark  one  under  it.  in  about  two  years  after,  and  entered  himfelf  a  fecond 

I  hele  foils  are  mac  e  either  of  copper,  gold,  or  gold  time  in  quality  of  cadet.  His  inclination  for  military 
tmd  Inver  together.  1  he  copper  foils  are  commonly  affairs,  and  the  great  pains  he  took  to  accomplifh  him- 
known  by  the  name  of  A uremberg  or  German  foils  ;  felf  in  that  way,  recommended  him  to  notice;  and  he 
and  are  prepared  as  follows:  Procure  the  thinned  cop-  was  admitted  into  the  friendfhip  of  the  firff-rate  offi- 
per- plates  you  can  get  beat  tliefe  plates  gently  upon  cers.  M.  de  Vendome,  who  commanded  in  Italy  in 
a  well- poll fhed  anvil,  with  a  polifhed  hammer,  as  tiiin  1 7  20,  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  having  conceived  the 
as  poffible  ;  and  placing  them  between  two  iron-plates  higheft  regard  for  him  ;  and  food  after  fen t  him  with 
as  thin  as  writing  paper,  heat  them  in  the  fire  ;  then  -part  of  his  forces  into  Lombardy.  He  was  entirely 
boil  the  foil  in  a  pipkin,  with  equal  quantities  of  tartar  t rutted  by  the  commander  of  that  army  ;  and  no  mea- 
and  fait,  conftantly  flirring  them  till  by  boiling  they  fures  were  concerted,  or  fteps  taken,  without  confult- 
become  white;  after  which,  taking  them  out  and  dry-  ing  him.  By  purfuing  his  plans,  many  places  were 
ing  them,  give  them  another  hammering/  till  they  are  taken,  and  advantages  gained;  and  fuch,  in  fhort,  were 
made  fit  for  your  purpofe:  however,  care  muff  be  taken  his  fervices,  that  he  had  a  penfion  of  400  livres  fettled 
not  to  give  the  Foils  to  much  heat,  for  fear  of  melting;  upon  him,  and  was  honoured  with  the  crofs  of  St 
nor  muff  they  be  too  long  boiled,  for  fear  of  attra&ing  Lewis.  .  He  diffinguifhed  himfelf  greatly,  Auguft  1  r 
too  much  fait.  *  ,  r  r  .  r7°5>  at  the  battle  of  Caffano  ;  where  he  received  a 

^  Ihe  manner  of  polifhing  tliefe  foils  is  as  follows  :  wound  upon  his  left  hand,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
Take  a  plate  of  the  bell  copper,  one  foot  long  and  ufe  of  it  ever  after.  It  was  at  this  battle  that  he  con- 
about  five  or  fix  inches  wide,  polifhed  to  the  greatefl  ceived  the  firfl  idea  of  that  fyftem  of  columns,  which 
perfedion  ;  bend  this  to  a  long  convex,  fallen  it  upon  he  afterwards  prefixed  to  his  Commentaries  upon  Poly- 
a  half  roll,  and  fix  it  to  a  bench  or  table  ;  then  take  bius.  The  duke  of  O.  leans  fending  de  Vendome  ao-ain 
fome  chalk,  walked  as  clean  as  poffible,  and  fibred  into  Italy  in  i  706,  Folard  had  orders  to  throw  himfelf 
thro, ugh  a  fine  linen  cloth,  till  it  be  as  fine  as  yon  can  into  Modena  to  defend  it  againft  Eugene  :  where  tho’ 
make  it;  and  having  laid  fome  thereof  on  the  roll,  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  his  ufual  Ml,  he  was’ very 
wetted  the  copper  all  over,  lay  your  foils  011  it,  and  near  being  alTalfinated.  The  defeription  which  he  has 
with  a  polifhing  Hone  and  the  chalk  polilh  your  foils  given  of  the  condud  and  charader  of  the  governor  of 
till  they  are  as  bright  as  a  looking-glafs ;  after  which  this  town,  may  be  found  in  his  Treatife  of  the  De- 
they  mull  be  dried,  and  laid  up  fecure  from  dull.  fence  of  Places,  and  deferves  to  be  read.  He  received 

FOKIEN,  a  province  of  China  in  Afia,  commo-  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
dioufly  fituated  for  navigation  and  commerce,  part  of  plaquet,  and  was  fome  time  after  made  prifoner  by 
it  bordering  on  the  _fea,  in  which  they  catch  large  prince  Eugene.  Being  exchanged  in  1711,  he  was 
quantities  of  filh,  which  they  fend  falted  to  other  parts  made  governor  of  Bourbourg.  In  1714  he’went  to 
of  the  empire.  Its  Ihores  are  very  uneven,  by  rcafon  Malta,  to  aflift  in  defending  that  ifland  againft  the 
of  the  number  and  variety  of  its  hays  ;  and  there  are  Turks.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  embarked  for 
many  forts  built  thereon  to  guard  th&coaft.  The  air  is  Sweden,  having  a  paffionate  defire  to  fee  Charles  Xlf 
hot,  but  pure  and  wholefome.  He  acquired  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  that  famous 

The  mountains  are  almoft  every  where  difpofed  into  general,  who  fent  him  to  France  to  negociate  the  re- 
a  kind  of  amphitheatres,  by  the  labour  of  the  inhabi-  eftablifhment  of  James  II.  upon  the  throne  of  Eng- 
tants,  with  terraces  placed  one  above  another.  The  land  ;  but  that  projed  being  dropped,  he  returned  to 
fields  are  watered  with  rivers  and  fprings,  which  ilfue  Sweden,  followed  Charles  XII.  in  his  expedition  to 
out  of  the  mountains,  and  which  the  hnlbandmen  Norway,  and  ferved  under  him  at  the  fiege  of  Frede- 
condud  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  overflow  the  fields  of  rickfhall,  where  that  prince  was  killed,  Dec.  11.  1718 
rice  when  they  pleafe, becaufe  it  thrives  bell  in  watery  Folard  then  returned  to  France;  and  made  his  lali 
ground.  They  make  ufe  of  pipes  of  bamboc  for  this  campaign  in  1719,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  qua- 
pr.i pofe.  .  lity  of  colonel.  From  that  time  he  applied  himfelf  in- 

•  hey  have  all  commodities  in  common  with  the  reft  tenfely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  art  military  as  far  as  it 
of  China  ;  but  more  particularly  inulk,  precious  Hones,  could  be  ftndicd  at  home  ;  and  built  his  theories  upon 
quickfilver,  filk,  hempen-cloth,  callico,  iron,  and  all  the  foundation  of  his  experience  and  obfervations  on 
forts  of  utenfils  wrought  to  the  greatell  perfedion.  fads.  He  contraded  an  intimacy  with  count  Saxe 
From  other  countries  they  have  cloves,  cinnamon,  pep-  who,  as  he  then  declared,  would  one  day  prove  a  very 
per,  fandal-wood,  amber,  coral,  and  many  other  things,  great  general.  He  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
The  capital  city  is  FoutclieoU  Ton;  or,  as  others  Society  at  London  in  1749;  and,  in  1751,  made*  a 
would  have  it  written,  Fucherofu.  But  as  forFokien,  journey  to  Avignon,  where  he  died  in  1752,’  aged  82 
which  moll  geographers  make  the  capital,  Grofier  in-  years.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,’  the  prin- 
forms  us  there  is  no  fuch  place.  _  cipai  of  which  are,  1.  Commentaries  upon’ Polybius 

FOLARD  (  Charles),  an  eminent  Frenchman,  fa-  in  fix  volumes,  4to.  2.  A  Book  of  new  Difcoveries 
mous  for  his  (kill  and  knowledge  in  the  art  military,  in  War.  3.  A  Tieatife  concerning  the  Defence  of 
was  born  at  Avignon  in  1669,  of  a  noble  family,  but  Places,  &c.  in  French.  Thofe  who  would  know  more 
not  a  rich  one.  He  difeovered  an  early  turn  for  the  of  this  eminent  foldier,  may  confult  a  French  piece  in 
N°138*  titled] 
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lc-Unds  titled,  Memoir es  pours  fervir  a  P Ilijlairt  de  M.  de  Che- 
||  1 miter  de  Folard ..  Rati/bone ,  1753,  1 2mo. 

>le»nflo.  FOLC-lands,  (Sax,)  copy-hold  lands  fo  called  in 

"V - '  the  t{me  0f  the  Saxons,  as  charter-lands  were  called 

hoc-lands ,  Kitch.  174,  Falkland  was  terra  vulgi  or 
popularis ;  the  land  of  the  vulgar  people,  who  had  no 
certain  eftate  therein,  hut  held  the  fame,  under  the 
rents  and  fervices  accuftomed  or  agreed,  at  the  will 
only  of  their  lord  the  thane  ;  and  it  was  therefore  not 
put  in  writing,  but  accounted  pr tedium  rujlicum  et  igno - 
tile*  Spelm.  of  Feuds,  c.  5. 

FOLCMOTE,  or  Folkmote,  (Sax.  Folcgemot , 
i.  e.  conventus  populi ),  is  compounded  of  folk ,  populns , 
and  mote,  or  gemote,  convenire  ;  and  fignified  originally, 
as  Somner  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary  informs  us,  a  ge¬ 
neral  aflembly  of  the  people,  to  confider  of  and  order 
matters  of  the  commonwealth.  And  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
nian  fays,  the  folcmote  was  a  fort  of  annual  parliament, 
or  convention  of  the  bifhops,  thanes,  aldermen,  and 
freemen,  upon  every  May-day  yearly  ;  where  the  lay¬ 
men  were  fvvor-n  to  defend  ^ne  another  and  the  king, 
and  to  preferve  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  then 
confulted  of  the  common  fafety.  But  Dr  Brady  infers 
from  the  laws  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  that  it 
was  an  inferior  court,  held  before  the  king’s  reeve  or 
Reward,  every  month,  to  do  folk  right,  or  compofe 
fmaller  differences,  from  whence  there  lay  appeal  to  the 
fuperior  courts ;  Glofs.  p.  48.  Squire  feems  to  think 
the  folcmote  not  diftinft  from  the  fhlr emote ,  or  common 
general  meeting  of  the  county.  See  his  Angl.  Sax.  Gov. 
155.  a. 

Manwood  mentions  folcmote  as  a  court  holden  in 
London,  w  herein  all  the  folk  and  people  of  the  city  did 
complain  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  for  mifgovern- 
ment  within  the  faid  city;  and  this  wrord  is  ftill  in  ufe 
among  the  Londoners,  and  denotes  celehrem  ex  tota  ci- 
vitate  conventual.  Stonv's  Survey.  According  to  Ken- 
net,  the  folcmote  was  a  common -council  of  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  city,  town,  or  borough,  convened  often 
by  found  of  bell,  to  the  Mote  Hall ,  or  Houfe;  or  it  was 
applied  to  a  larger  congrefs  of  all  the  freemen  within  a 
county,  called  the  Jhlre-mote ,  where  formerly  all  knights 
and  military  tenants  did  fealty  to  the  king,  and  ele&ed 
the /annual  fheriff  011  the  iftofO&ober ;  till  this  popu¬ 
lar  dedlioiijto  avoid  tumults  and  riots,  devolved  to  the 
king’s  nomination,  anno  1315,  3  Edw.  1 .  After  which 
the  city  folkmote  was  fwallowed  up  in  a  feledl  commit¬ 
tee  or  common-council,  and  the  country  folkmote  in  the 
flierifPs  tourn  and  aflifes. 

The  \xov(\folkmcte  was  alfo  ufed  for  any  kind  of  po¬ 
pular  or  public  meeting ;  as  of  all  the  tenants  at  the 
court-leet ,  or  court  Aaron ,  in  which  fignification  it  was  of 
a  kfs  extent.  Paroch.  Antiq.  1  20. 

FOLENOIO  (Theophilus),  of  Mantua,  knowm  al¬ 
fo  by  the  title  of  Merlin  Coccaye ,  an  Italian  poet,  re¬ 
markable  for  giving  to  a  poem  a  name  which  has  been 
adopted  ever  fince  for  all  trilling  performances  of  the 
fame  ipecies,  confiding  of  bufloonry,  puns,  anagrams, 
wit  without  wifdom,  and  humour  without  good-fenfe. 
His  poem  was  called  The  Macaroni ,  from  an  Italian 
cake  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  fweet  to  the  tafte,  but 
has  not  the  leail  alimentary  virtue,  on  the  contrary 
palls  the  appetite  and  cloys  the  ftomach.  Tliefc  idle 
poems,  however,  became  the  reigning  take  in  Italy 
and  in  France  :  they  gave  birth  to  macaroni  acade- 
Vol.VII.  Parti, 


mies  ;  and,  reaching  England,  to  macaroni  clubs  5 
till,  in  the  end,  every  thing  inlipid,  contemptible,  and  jl 
ridiculous,  in  the  charader,  drefs,  or  behaviour,  of  F° 
both  men  and  women,  is  now  fummed  up  in  the  de- 
fp1- cable  appellation  of  a  macaroni.  Folengio  died  in 
1 5  44* 

FOLIA,  among  botanifts,  particularly  fignify  the 
leaves  of  plants;  ttiofe  of  flowers  being  exp  re  (Ted  by 
the  word  petals.  See  Leaf. 

FOLIAGE,  a  clutter  or  afTemhlage  of  Rowers, 
leaves,  branches,  &c. 

Foliage,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  reprefentations 
of  fuch  flowers,  leaves,  brauches,  rinds,  &c.  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  as  are  ufed  for  enrichments  on  ca¬ 
pitals,  friezes,  pediments,  See. 

FOLIATING  of  Looking-glasses,  the  fpread- 
ing  the  plates  over,  after  they  are  polilhed,  with  quick- 
filver,  &c.  in  order  to  refled  the  image.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  thus  :  A  thin  blotting  paper  is  fpread  on  the 
table,  and  fprinkled  with  fine  chalk  ;  and  then  a  fine 
lamina  or  leaf  of  tin,  called  foil ,  is  laid  over  the  pi¬ 
per  ;  upon  this  is  poured  mercury,  which  is  to  be  dif- 
tributed  equally  over  the  leaf  with  a  hare’s-foot  or 
cotton  :  over  this  is  laid  a  clean  paper,  and  over  that 
the  glafs-plate,  which  is  prefled  down  with  the  right- 
hand,  and  the  paper  drawn  gently  out  with  the  left : 
this  being  done,  the  plate  is  covered  with  a  thicker 
paper,  and  loaded  with  a  greater  weight,  that  the  fu- 
perfluous  mercury  may  be  driven  out  and  the  tin  ad¬ 
here  more  clofely  to  *the  glafs.  When  it  is  dried,  the 
weight  is  removed,  and  the  looking-glafs  is  complete. 

Some  add  an  ounce  of  marcafite,  melted  by  the  lire; 
and,  left  the  mercury  fhould  evaporate  in  fmoke,  they 
pour  it  into  cold  water  ;  and  when  cooled,  fqueeze 
through  a  cloth,  or  through  leather. 

Some  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tin  and  lead  to 
the  marcafite,  that  the  glafs  may  dry  the  fooner. 

Foliating  of  Globe  Looking -glajfes,  is  done  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Take  five  ounces  of  quickfiiver  and  one  ounce 
of  bUinuth;  of  lead  ani  tin,  half  an  ounce  each  :  firft 
put  the  lead  and  tin  into  fufiou,  then  put  in  the  bif- 
inuth  ;  and  when  you  perceive  that  in  fufion  too,  let 
it  {land  till  it  is  almolt  cold,  and  pour  the  quickfiiver 
into  it  :  after  this,  take  the  glafs-globe,  which  mult 
be  very  clean,  and  the  infide  free  from  duft :  make  a 
paper-funnel,  which  put  into  the  hole  of  the  globe,  as  * 
near  the  glafs  as  you  can,  fo*that  the  amalgam,  when 
you  pour  it  in,  may  not  fplafh,  and  caufe  the  glafs  to  be 
full  of  fpots;  pour  it  in  gently,  and  move  it  about,  fo 
that  the  amalgam  may  touch  every  where  :  if  you  find 
the  amalgam  begin  to  be  curdly  and  fixed,  then  hold  it 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and  it  will  eafilv  flow  again ;  and  if 
you  find  the  amalgam  too  thin,  add  a  Httle  moie  lead, 
tin.  and  bifmutli  to  it.  The  finer  and  clearer  your 
globe  is,  the  better  will  the  looking-glafs  be. 

Dr  Shaw  obferves,  that  this  operation  has  confider- 
able  advantages,  as  being  performable  in  the  cold  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  attended  with  the  danger  of  poifonoui 
fumes  from  arfenic,  or  other  unwholefome  matters,  u- 
fually  employed  for  this  purpofe :  betides,  how  far  it 
is  applicable  to  the  more  commodious  foliating  of  the 
common  looking-glades,  and  other  ipeculums,  lie 
thinks,  may  deferve  to  be  coniidered. 

FOLIO,  in  merchants  books,  denotes,  a  page,  or 
father  both  the  right  and  left  hand  pages,  thefe  beinp- 
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c X profit'd  by  the  f.ime  ib;ure,  and  correfponding  to 
each  other.  See  Book-keeping. 

Foljo,  among  printers  and  bookfellers,  the  largeft 
form  of  books,  when  each  fheet  is  fo  printed  that  it 
may  be  bound  up  in  two  leaves  only. 

FOLIS.  See  Follis. 

FOLIUM,  or  Leaf,  in  botany.  See  Leaf. 

FOLK.ES  (Martin ),  an  Eiigiilh  antiquary,  mathe¬ 
matician,  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Weftminfter 
about  1 590;  and  was  greatly  diftingui  filed  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
former  24  years  of  age  ;  made  one  of  their  council 
two  years  after  ;  named  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf 
as  vice  -  p  re  fi  dent  ,*  and,  after  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  became 
president. .  There  are  numerous  Memoirs  of  his  in  the 
I  hilofophical  frarifachons.  Coins,  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  were  a  great  obje&  with  him  :  and  his  laft  pro- 
dudion  was  a  book  upon  the  Engliih  Silver  Coin,  from 
the  conqueft  to  his  own  times.  He  died  at  London 
in  1754.  Dr  Birch  had  drawn  up  materials  for  a  life  of 
Mr  Folkes,  which  are  preferved  at  large  in  the  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Bowyer,  p.  562.  et  feq. 

FOLKESTONE,  a  town  of  Kent,  between  Do¬ 
ver  and  Hyche,  72  miles  from  London,  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  ancient  place,  from  the  Roman 
coins  and  Britifii  bricks  often  found  in  it.  Stiilirig- 
Jieet  and  Tanner  take  it  for  the  Lapis  Tttuli  of  Nen¬ 
nius.  It  was  burnt  by  Earl  Godwin,  and  -by  the 
French  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  had  five 
churches,  now  reduced  to  one.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Dover  ;  and  has  a  weekly  market 
and  an  annual  fair.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  fi  filing-boats  that  belong  to  its  harbour,  which 
are  employed  in  the  feafon  in  catching  mackerel  for 
London  ;  to  which  they  are  carried  by  the  mackerel- 
boats  of  London  and  Barking.  About  Michaelmas, 
the  Folkeftone-  barks,  with  others  from  Suflex,  go  a- 
vvay  to  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  coafts,  to  catch  her¬ 
rings  for  the  merchants  of  Yarmouth  and  Leoftoff. _ 

Folkeftone  gives  title  or  J^ifcount  to  William  Henry 
Bouverie,  wfiofe  grandfather,  Jacob,  was  fo  created  in 
J747*  F:  has  been  obferved  of  fome  hills  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,.  that  they  have  vifibly  funk  and  grown  lower 
within  memory. 

FOLKLAND,  and  Folkmote.  See  Folcland. 

IOLLICULUS,  (from  follis ,  ii  a  bag,,?)  a  fpe- 
cies  of  feed-veffel  firft  mentioned  by  Linnaeus  in  his 
Deljneatio  plant# ,  generally  confiding  of  one  valve, 
which  opens  from  bottom  to  top  on  one  fide,  and  has 
no  future  for  faftening  or  attaching  the  feeds  within  it. 

FOLLICULI  are  likewife  defined  by  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  to  be  fmall  glandular  vcffels  diftended  with  air, 
which  appear  on  the  furface  of  iome  plants;  as  at  the 
root  of  water-milfoil,  and  on  the  leaves  of  aldrovanda. 
In  the  former,  the  veffels  in  queftion  are  roundifh,  and 
furni filed  with  an  appearance  like  two  horns  ;  in  the 
latter,  pot-fhaped,  and  feniicircular. 

FOLLIS,  or  Folis,  anciently  fignified  a  little  bag 
or  purfe ;  whence  it  came  to  be  uled  for  a  fum  of 
money,  and  very  different  funis  were  called  by  that 
name  :  thus  the  fcholiaft  on  the  Bafilics,  mentions  a  fol¬ 
lis  of  copper  which  was  worth  but  the  24th  part  of  the 
miliarenlis  ;  the  gloffae  nomicas,  quoted  by  Gronovius 
and  others,  one  of  125  miliarenfis,  and.another  of  250 
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denarii,  which  was  the  ancient  feftertium  ;  and  three 
different  fums  of  eight,  four,  and  two  pound  of  gold, 
were  each  called  follis .  According  to  the  account  of 
the  fcholiaft,  the  ounce  of  fiiver,  which  contained  5 
miliarenfis  of  60  in  the  pound,  was  worth  120  follis 
of  copper.  The  gloffograplier,  deferibing  a  follis  of 
250  denarii,  fays  it  was  equal  to  3  1  2  pounds  6  ounces 
of  copper ;  and  as  the  denarius  of  that  age  was  the 
8th  part  of  an  ounce,  an  ounce  of  fiiver  mull  have  been 
worth  120  ounces  of  copper  ;  and  therefore  the  fcho- 
liaft’s  follis  was  an  ounce  of  copper,  and  equal  to  the 
gloffographer’s  nummus.  But  as  Conftautinc’s  copper 
money  weighed  a  quarter  of  a  Roman  ounce,  the  4ho- 
liail’s  follis  and  the  gloffographerL  nummiis  contained 
four  of  them,  as  the  ancient  nunimus  contained  four 
afles. 

FOLLY,  according  to  Mr  Locke,  confiits  in  the 
drawing  of  falle  conclufions  from  juft  piinciples;  by 
which  it  is  diftinguifiied  from  madnefs,  which  draws 
juft  conclufions  from  falie  principles. 

But  this  feems  too  confined  a  definition  ;  folly ,  ia 
its  molt  general  acceptation,  denoting  a  weaknefs  of 
intelled  or  appreheniion,  or  fome  partial  abfurdity  in 
fentiment  or  conduS. 

FOMAHANF,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  firit 
magnitude  in  the  conftellation  Aquarius. 

I  OMENTA  LION,  in  medicine,  is  a  fluid  exter¬ 
nally  applied,  ufually  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it,  and  in  the  following  manner.  Two  flanel  cloths 
are  dipped  into  the  heated  liquor,  one  of  which  is 
wrung  as  dry  as  the  neceflary  fpeed  will  admit,  then 
immediately  applied  to  the  part  affefted ;  it  lies  on  un¬ 
til  the  heat  begins  to  go  oft,  and  the  other  is  in  readi*- 
nefs  to  apply  at  the  inftant  in  which  the  firft  is  remo¬ 
ved  :  thus  thefe  Hands  are  alternately  applied,  fo  as 
to  keep  the  a  fielded  part  conftantly  fupplied  with  them 
warm.  This  is  continued  15  or  20  minutes,  and  re¬ 
peated  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Every  intention  of  relaxing  and  foothing  by  fomen¬ 
tations  may  be  anfwered  as  well  by  warm  water  a- 
lone  as  when  the  whole  tribe  of  emollients  are  boiled 
in  it ;  but  when  difeutients  or  antifeptics  are  required, 
fuch  ingredients  muft  be  called  in  as  are  adapted  to 
that  end. 

The  degree  of  heat  fhould  never  exceed  that  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  pleafing  fenfation  ;  great  heat  produces  ef- 
feds  very  oppofite  to  that  intended  by  the  ufe'of  fo¬ 
mentations. 

I  ONG- VANG,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-Mw.  It  is  fituated  on  a  mountain,  which 
hangs  over  the  yellow  river,  and  inclofes  with  its  walls 
feveral  fertile  little  hills.  Its  jurifdiaion  is  very  ex- 
teniive  :  for  it  comprehends  18  cities;  5  of  which  are 
of  the  fecond,  and  13  of  the  third  clafs.  As  this  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Hong-vou,  chief  of  the 
preceding  dynaily,  this  prince  formed  a  defign  of  ren¬ 
dering  it  a  famous  and  magnificent  city,  in  order  to 
make  it  the  feat  of  empire.  After  having  expelled  the 
weftern  Tartars,  vvho  had  taken  poffellion  of  China, 
he  transferred  his  court  hither,  and  named  the  city 
Fong-yang;  that  is  to  fay,  “  The  Place  of  the  Eagle’s 
Splendor.”  His  intention,  as  we  have  faid,  was  to 
beautify  and  enlarge  it;  but  the  inequality  of  the  ground^ 
the  fcarcity  of  frelh  water,  and  above  all  the  vicinity 
of  his  father’s  tomb,  made  him  change  his  defign.  By 
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ng-yang  tlie  unanimous  advice  of  his  principal  officers,  this 
(t.  prince  eftabliihed  his  court  at  Nan-king,  a  more  beau- 
tiful  and  commodious  place.  When  he  had  formed  this 
refolution,  a  flop  was  put  to  the  intended  works :  the 
imperial  palace  which  was  to  have  been  inclofed  by  a 
triple  wall,  the  walls  of  the  city  to  which  a  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  nine  leagues  were  affigned,  and  the  canals  that 
^were  begun,  all  were  abandoned  ;  and  nothing  was  ft- 
nifted  but  three  monuments,  which  ftill  remain.  The 
extent**  and  magnificence  of  thefe  Efficiently  fhow 
what  the  beauty  of  this  city  would  have  been,  had  the 
emperor  purfued  his  original  defign.  The  firth  is  the 
tomb  of  the  father  of  Hong-vou,  to  decorate  which  no 
expence  was  fpared  ;  it  is  called  Hoan-Yin ,  or  the  Royal 
‘Tomb.  The  fecond  is  a  tower  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  100  feet 
high.  The  third  is  a  magnificent  temple  eredted  to 
the  god  Fo.  At  ftril  it  was  only- a  pagod,  to  which 
Hong-vou  retired  after  having  loft  his  parents,  and 
where  he  was  admitted  as  an  inferior  domeftic  ;  but, 
having  foon  become  weary  of  this  kind  oflife,  he  en- 
lifted  with  the  chief  of  a  band  of  banditti,  who  had  re¬ 
volted  from  the  Tartars.  As  lie  was  bold  and  enter- 
prifing,  the  general  made  choice  of  him  for  his  fon-in- 
law  j  foon  after,  he  was  declared  his  fucceffol*  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  troops.  The  new  chief,  feeing 
liimfelf  at  the  head  of  a  large  party,  had  the  preemp¬ 
tion  to  carry  his  views  to  the  throne.  The  Tartars,  in¬ 
formed  of  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  fent  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my  into  the  field  :  but  he  furprifed  and  attacked  them 
with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
fly;  and,  though  they  feveral  times  returned  to  the 
charge,  they  were  flill  defeated,  and  at  length  driven 
entirely  out  of  China.  As  foon  as  he  mounted  the 
throne,  he  caufed  the  fuperb  temple  which  we  have 
mentioned,  to  £e  ralfed  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Bon¬ 
zes,  who  had  received  him  in  his  diftrefs,  and  affigned 
them  a  revenue  Efficient  for  the  maintenance  of  300 
perfons,  under  a  chief  of  their  own  fedl,  whom  he 
conftituted  a  mandarin,  with  power  of  governing  them, 
independent  of  the  officers  of  the  city.  This  pagod 
was  lupported  as  long  as  the  preceding  dynafty  lafted  ; 
but  that  of  the  eaftern  Tartars,  which  fucceeded,  fuf- 
fered  it  to  fall  to  ruin. 

Long-  Chain,  the  name  of  a  ridiculous  fuperftition  a- 
mong  tue  Chinefe.  See  China,  n°  105. 

1  QNT,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  large  bafon, 
in  which  water  is  kept  for  the  baptizing  of  infants  or 
other  perfons. 

Font,  in  the  art  of  printing,  denotes  a  complete 
effort  ment  °f  letters,  accents,  &c.  ufed  in  printing. 
See  Fount. 

FONTAINE  (John),  the  celebrated  French  poet, 
and  one  of  the  firfl  rate  geniufes  of  his  age,  was  born 
at  Chateau  Thicrri  in  Champaigne,  the  8th  of  July 
1  62  1 ,  of  a  good  extraction.  At  the  age  of  19  he  en¬ 
tered  amongft  the  Oratorians,  but  quitted  that  order 
18  months  after.  He  was  22  years  of  age  before  he 
knew  bis  own  talents  for  poetry  ;  but  hearing  an  ode 
of  Malherbe  read,  upon  the  affaffination  of  Henry  IV. 
lie  was  fo  taken  with  admiration  of  it,  that  the  poeti¬ 
cal  fire,  which  had  before  lain  dormant  within  him, 
fee  men  to  be  enkindled  from  that  of  the  other  great 
poet.  .  He  applied  himfelf  to  read,  to  meditate,  to  re¬ 
peat,  in  fine,  to  imitate,  the  works  of  Malherbe.  The 
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fit  ft  effays  of  his  pen  he  confined  to  one  of  his  rela-  Fontaine, 
tions,  who  made  him  read  the  beft  Latin  authors,  Ho-  r™* 
race,  Virgil,  Terence,  Quintilian,  See.  and  then  the 
beft  compofitions  in  French  and  Italian.  He  applied 
himfelf  likewife  to  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  authors,  par¬ 
ticularly  Plato  and  Plutarch.  Some  time  afterwards 
his  parents  made  him  marry  a  daughterofa  lieutenant- 
general,  a  relation  of  the  great  Racine.  This  young 
lady,  befrdes  her  very  great  beauty,  was  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  of  her  wit,  and  Fontaine  never  com- 
pofed  any  work  without  confulring  her.  But  as  her 
temper  was  none  of  the  beft,  to  avoid  diflenfton,  he  fe- 
parated  himfelf  from  her  company  as  often  as  he  well 
could.  The  famous  duchefs  of  Bouillon,  niece  to  car¬ 
dinal  Mazarine,  being  exiled  to  Chateau  Thierri,  took 
particular  notice  of  Fontaine.  Upon  her  recal,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  Paris;  where,  by  the  intereft  of  one  of 
his  relations,  be  got  a  penfion  fettled  upon  him.  He 
met  with  great  friends  and  proteClors  amongft  the  moil 
dittingiiifhed  perfons  of  the  court,  but  madam  de  la  Sa- 
blfere  was  the  moft  particular.  She  took  him  to  live 
at  her  houfe ;  and  it  was  then  that  Fontaine,  divefted 
of  domeftic  concerns,  led  a  life  conformable  to  his 
difpofition,  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
great  men  of  the  age.  It  was  his  cullom,  after  he  was 
lixed  at  Paris,  to  go  every  year,  during  the  month  of 
September,  to  his  native  place  of  Chateau-Thierri,  and 
pay  a  vifit  to  his  wife,  carrying  with  him  Racioe,  Def- 
pitaux,  Chapelle,  or  fome  other  celebrated  writers. 

When  he  has  fometimes  gone  thither  alone  by  himfelf, 
he  has  come  away  without  remembering  even  to  call 
upon  her ;  but  feldom  omitted  felling  fome  part  of  his 
lands,  by  which  means  he  fquandered  away  a  confider- 
able  fortune.  After  the  death  of  madame  de  la  Sa« 
bliere,  he  was  invited  into  England,  particularly  by 
madame  Mazarin,  and  by  St  Evremond,  who  promi- 
fed  him  all  the  fvveets  and  comforts  of  life  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  learning  the  Engliffi  language,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  prevented  his 
voyage. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1692  he  fell  dangeroufly 
ill  ;  and,  as  is  cuftomary  upon  thefe  occafions  in  the 
Romiih  church,  he  made  a  general  confeffion  of  his 
whole  life  to  P.  Poguet,  an  oratorian  ;  and,  before  he 
leceived  the  facrament,  he  fent  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  French  academy,  and  in  their  prefence  declared 
bis  fincere  compun&ion  for  having  compofed  his  Talcs ; 
a  work  he  could  not  reflect  upon  without  the  greatell 
repentance  and  deteftation ;  promifing,  that  ifitfhonld 
pleafe  God  to  reftore  his  health,  he  would  employ  his 
talents  only  in  writing  upon  matters  of  morality  or 
piety.  He  furvived  this  illnefs  two  years,  living  in 
the  moft  exemplary  and  edifying  manner,  and  died  the 
13th  of  March  1695,  being  74  years  of  age.  When 
they  dripped  his  body,  they  found  next  his  ikin  a  hair- 
fhirt ;  which  gave  room  for  the  following  expreffion 
of  the  younger  Racine :  • 

Et  V  Auteur  de  Jacotia’e  eji  erme  d'  un  CAlice . 

Fontaine’s  chara&er  is  remarkable  for  a  fimplicity5 
candour,  and  probity,  feldom  to  be  met  with.  He 
was  of  an  obliging  difpofition;  cultivating  a  real  friend-  ' 

f-iip  with  his  brother  poets  and  authors  ;  and,  what  is 
very  rare,  beloved  and  elieemed  by  them  all.  His 
convention  was  neither  gay  nor  brilliant,  efpecially 
when  he  was  not  among  his  intimate  friends.  One' 
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day  being  invited  to  dinner  at  a  farmer- general’s,  he 
eat  a  great  deal,  but  did  not  fpeak.  Riling  up  from 
i  table  very  early,  under  pretext  of  going  to  the  aca¬ 
demy,  one  of  the  company  represented  to  him  that  it 
was  not  yet  a  proper  time  :  “  Well  (fays  he),  if  it  is 
not,  I  will  day  a  little  longer.”  He  had  one  fon  by  his 
wife  in  the  year  1660.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  put  him 
into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Harley,  the  iirlt  prefident,  re¬ 
commending  to  him  his  education  and  fortune.  It  is 
faid,  that  having  been  a  long  time  without  feeing  him, 
be  happened  to  meet  him  one  day  vifiting,  without  re¬ 
collecting  him  again,  and  mentioned  to  the  compauy 
that  he  thought  that  young  man  had  a  good  deal  of 
wit  and  undemanding.  When  they  told  him  it  was 
his  own  fon,  he  anfwered  in  the  moll  tranquil  manner, 
“  Ha!  truly  I  am  glad  on’t.”  An  indifference,  or 
rather  an  abfence  of  mind,  influenced  his  whole  con- 
dud,  and  rendered  him  often  infeniible  to  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather.  Madame  de  Bouillon  going 
one  morning  to  Verfailles,  faw  him,  abltraded  in 
thought,  fitting  in  an  arbour;  returning  at  night,  fhe 
found  him  in  the  fame  place,  and  in  the  fame  attitude, 
although  it  was  very  cold  and  had  rained  almolt  the 
whole  day.  He  carried  this  fimplicity  fo  far,  that  he 
was  fearce  fenlibk  of  the  bad  effeds  fome  of  his  wri¬ 
tings  might  occafion,  particularly  his  tales.  I11  a  great 
ilcknefs,  his  cor.fefkr  exhorting  him  to  prayer  and  alms- 
deeds  :  “  As  for  alms- deeds  (replied  Fontaine),  I  am 
not  able,  having  nothing  to  give  ;  but  they  are  about 
publiflring  a  new  edition  of  my  Tales,  and  the  bookfelkr 
owes  me  a  hundred  copies ;  you  fhall  have  them  to 
fell,  and  dillribute  their  amount  arnongft  the  poor.” 
Another  time  P.  Poguet  exhorting  him  to  repent  of 
his  faults,  “If  he  has  committed  any  (cried  the  nurfe), 

I  am  fure  it  is  more  from  ignorance  than  malice,  for 
he  has  as  much  fimplicity  as  an  infant.”  One  time 
having  compofed  a  tale,  wherein  lie  made  a  profane 
application  of  thole  words  of  the  Gofpd,  “  Lord,  five 
talents  thou  didft  deliver  to  me,”  he  dedicated  it,  by 
a  molt  ingenious  prologue,  to  the  celebrated  Arnauld, 
telling  him,  it  was  to  Ihow  to  pofterity  the  great  efteem 
he  had  for  the  learned  do  Cl  or.  He  was  not  fenfible  of 
t,he  indecency  of  the  dedication,  and  the  profane  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  text,  till  Boileau  and  Racine  repre- 
fented  it  to  him.  He  addrtfied  another,  by  a  dedica^ 
tion  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  archbifhop  of  Paris. 
His  Fables  are  an  immortal  work,  exceeding  every 
thing  in  that  kind,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned.  People  of  talle,  the  oftener 
they  read  them,  will  find  continually  new  beauties  and 
charms,  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.  The  defen¬ 
dants  of  this  great  poet  are  exempted  in  France  from 
ail  taxes  and  impofitions,  a  privilege  which  the  inten- 
4ants  of  Soiffons  to  this  day  think  it  an  honour  to  con¬ 
firm  to  them. 

FONTAINBLEAU,  a  town  in  the  file  of  France, 
and  in  the  Gatinois,  remarkable  for  its  fine  palace, 
which  has  been  the  place  where  the  kings  of  France 
ufd  to  lodge  when  they  went  a- hunting.  It  was  firll 
embelliihed  by  Francis  I.  and  all  the  fuccefFive  kings 
have  added  fomething  thereto;  infomuch  that  it  may 
How  be  called  the  lineft  pleafure-honfe  in  the  world.  It 
Hands  in  the  midfl  of  a  forell,  confiding  of  26,424  ar- 
pents  of  land,  each  containing  too  fquare  perches,  and 
each  perch  )  8  feet.  E.  Long.  2.  33.  N.  Lat.  40.  22. 
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FONTAINES  (Peter  Francis),  a  French  critic,  Fontaine 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Rouen  in  [685.  At  15,  f| 
he.entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits ;  and  at  30,  Fomarab 
quitted  it,  for  the  fake  of  returning  to  the  world.  *PIe 
was  3  pried,  and  had  a  cure  in  Normandy;  but  left  it, 
and  was,  as  a  man  of  wit  and  letters,  fome  time  with 
the  cardinal  d’Auvergne.  Having  excited  fome  at¬ 
tention  at  Paris  by  certain  critical  productions,  the 
Abbe  Bignon  in  1  724  committed  to  him  the  Journal 
des  Sgavans,  Fie  acquitted  himfelf  well  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  was  peaceably  enjoying  the  applaufes  of  the 
public,  when  his  enemies,  whom  by  critical  driclures 
in  his  Journal  he  had  made  fucli,  formed  an  aceufation 
againd  him  of  a  mod  abominable  crime,  and  procured 
lnm  to  be  imprifoned.  By  the  credit  of  powerful 
friends,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  in  15  days:  the  magidrate 
of  the  police  took  upon  himfelf  the  trouble  of  juitifyin* 
him  in  a  letter  to  the  Abbe  Bignon  ;  and  this  letter  ha^ 
ving  been  read  amidd  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  Journal, 
he  was  unanimoufly  re-edablifiied  in  his  former  credit. 

This  happened  in  1725.  But  with  whatever  repute 
he  might  acquit  himfelf  in  this  Journal,  frequent  dif- 
gufts  made  him  frequently  abandon  it.  He  laboured 
mean  while  in  fome  new  periodical  works,  from  which 
he  derived  his  greated  fame.  In  1731,  he  began  one 
under  the  title  of  Nouvellfle  du  Parnojfe ,  on  Reflexions 
fur  les  Outrages  nouveaux :  blit,  only  proceeded  to.  two 
volumes;  the  work  having  been  fuppreffed  by  autho¬ 
rity,  from  the  inceflaiit  complaints  of  authors  ridiculed 
therein.  About  three  years  after,  in  1735*,  lie  ob¬ 
tained  a  new  privilege  for  a  periodical  production,  in- 
titled,  Obferyailons  fur  les  Ecrlts  Modernes  ;  which,  af- 
.tei\  continuing  to  33  volumes,  was  fuppreffed  again 
in  1743.  Yet  the  year  following,  1744,  he  pnblifhed 
another  weekly  paper,  called,  Judgment  fur  les  Outrages 
nouveaux,  and  proceeded  to  ii  volumes:  the  two  lafl 
being  done  by  other  hands.  In  1745,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  diforder  in  the  bread,  which  ended  in  a  drop- 
fy  that  proved  fatal  in  five  weeks.  “  Fie  was  (fays 
M.  Freron)  born  a  fentiinental  perfon  ;  a  philofopher 
111  conduct  as  well  as  in  principle  ;  exempt  from  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  and  of  a  noble  firm  fpirit,  which  would  not  fub- 
rrit  to  file  for  preferments  or  titles.  In  common  con¬ 
versation  he  appeared  only  a  common  man  ;  but  when 
fubjeCis  of  literature,  or  any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary 
way,  wore  agitated,  he  difeovered  great  force  of  ima¬ 
gination  and  wit.”  Befides  the  periodiccl  works  men¬ 
tioned  above,  he  was  the  author  of  many  others  :  his 
biographer  gives  us  no  kfs  than  17  articles  ;  many  of 
them  critical,  fome  hidorical,  'and  fome  tianflations 
from  Englifh  writers,  chiefly  from  Pope,  Swift,  Field¬ 
ing,  See.  The  Abbe  de  la  Porte,  publifhed,  in  1757, 

Efprlt  de  l* Aube  des  Fontaines,  in  4  vols  i2mo;  pre¬ 
fixed  to  which  is  the  Life  of  Fontaines,  a  catalogue  of 
Lis  wot  ks,  and  another  catalogue  of  writings  againft 
him.  b 

FO.\l  ANELLA,  in  anatomy,  imports  the  qua¬ 
drangular  aperture  found  betwixt  the  os  frontis  and 
offa  fincipitts,  in  children  juft  born;  which  is  alfo  call 

ed  fens  pulfa  tills . 

1  ON  1  ARABIA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain  in  Bif- 
cay,  and  111  the  territory  of  Guipufcoa,  Hated  on  a 
peninfula  on  the  fea-fliore,  and  011  the  river  BidafToa* 

It  is  fmafl,  but  well  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art; 
and  has  a  good  harbour,  though  dry  at  lowr  water*  It 
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Fontcnay  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  decli- 
II  vity  of  an  hill,  and  furrounded  on  the  land  fide  by  the 
Fome-  high  P)renean  mountains.  It  is  a  very  important 
vr*u  place,  being  accounted  the  key  of  Spain  on  that  fide. 
W.  Long.  *.43.  N.  Lafc.  43.  23. 

FONTENAY,  (John  Baptiit  Blain  de),  a  very  fa¬ 
mous  painter  of  fruit  and  flowers,  was  born  at  Caen  in 
1654.  Louis  XIV.  gave  Kim  a  penllon,  and  an  a- 
partment  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  ;  and  he  was 
nominated  counfeilor  of  the  Academy  of  Painting. 
-His  fruit  and  flowers  have  all  the  frefhnefs  and  beauty 
of  nature ;  the  very  dew  feeins  to  trickle  down  their 
Hulks,  with  all  the  luitre  and  tranfparency  of  the  dia¬ 
mond,  while  the  infefts  upon  them  feem  perfectly  alive 
and  animated.  This  ingenious  painter  died  at  Paris 
in  171c. 

I  ON  FENELLE,  (  Bernarddt),acekbrated  French 
author,  was  born  in  1 6^ 7,  and  died  in  175^,  when 
he  was  near  100  years  old.  He  difeharged  the  trull 
of  perpetual  fecretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a* 
hove  40  years  with  univerfal  applaufe;  and  his  Iiiftory 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  throws  a  great  light  upon 
their  memoirs,  which  are  very  obfeure.  The  eloges 
which  he  pronounced  on  the  deceafed  members  of  the 
academy,  have  this  peculiar  merit,  that  they  excite  a 
refpect  for  the  feierjees  as  well  as  for  the  author.  In 
his  poetical  performances,  and  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  the  fpirit  of  Vciture  was  difcernible,  though 
moie  extended  and  more  philofophical.  His  Plurality 
of  Woilds,  is  a  work  lingular  in  its  kind  :  the  defign. 
of  which  was  to  prelent  that  part  of  philofophy  to 
view  in  a  gay  and  plealing  drefs.  In  his  more  advan¬ 
ced  years,  he  publiflied  comedies,  which,  though  they 
fnowed  the  elegance  of  Fonteiielle,  were  little  fitted  for 
the  flage;  and  An  Apology  for  Des  Cartes’s  Vortices. 
M.  de  Voltaire,  who  declares  him  to  have  been  the 
moll  univerfal  genius  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  produced, 
fays,  We  mull  excufe  his  comedies,  on  account  of 
his  great  age  ;  and  his  Cartefian  opinions,  as  they 
were  th(  fe  of  his  youth,  when  they  were  univerfaliy 
received  all  over  Europe.” 

FONPENOY,  a  town  or  village  of  the  Andrian 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Flanders  ;  remaikable  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  the  allies  and  the  French  on  the  firfl  of 
May  1745.  The  French  were  commanded  by  Maref- 
chal  Saxe,  and  the  allies  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  The  latter  behaved  with  great  bravery ;  but 
through  the  fuperiority  of  the  numbers  of  the  French 
army,  and  likewife  the  fuperior  generalmip  of  their 
commander,  the  allies  were  defeated  with  great  flaugh- 
ter.  The  Britifh  troops  behaved  with  adon'fhing  in¬ 
trepidity,  as  their  enemies  themfelves  owned.  It  is 
even  faid,  tbit  the  battle  was  loll  through  the  cowar¬ 
dice  of  the  Dutch,  who  failed  in  their  attack  on  the 
village  cf  Fontenoy,  0:1  which  the  event  of  the  day 
depended.  E.  Long.  2.  20.  N.  Lat.  50.  35. 

Fontenoy,  a  village  of  France,  rn  the  duchy  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  remarkable  for  a  bloody  battle  fought  there  in 
841,  between  the  Germans  and  the  French,  in  which 
were  killed  above  ico,coo  men  ;  and  the  Germans 
were  defeated.  E.  Long.  3.  4b.  N.  Lat.  47.  28. 

FONTEVRAUD,  01  Fkontevaux  (Order  of),  in 
ecclciiaflical  hiflory,  a  rtligious  order  inflituted  by  Ro¬ 
bert  d’Arbnffel,  about  thg  latter  tad  of  the  iiihceu- 
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tury,  and  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  holy  fee  Fonticuluj 
by  pope  Pafcal  II.  in  1106,  confirmed  by  a  bull  in  11 
1 1 13,  and  invefled  by  his  fuccefTors  with  very  extraor-  ^°°^< 
dinary  privileges.  The  chief  of  this  order  is  a  female, '  ^ 

who  is  appointed  to  infpedt  both  the  monks  and  nuns. 

The  order  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  which  are 
thofe  of  France,  Aquitaine,  Auvergne,  and  Bretagne, 
in  each  of  which  they  have  feveral  priories. 

FONTICULUS,  or  Fontanllla,  in  furgery,  an 
iflue,  feton,  or  fmall  ulcer,  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  latent  corruption 
out  of  it. 

FONTINALIA,  or  Fontana li A,  in  antiquity,  u 
religious  feafl.  held  among  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the 
deities  who  prdided  over  fountains  or  Springs.  Varro 
obferves,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  to  vifit  the  wells  on 
thofe  days,  and  to  cad  crowns  into  fountains.  Scali- 
ger,  in  his  eonje&ures  on  Varro,  takes  this  not  to  be 
a  fead  of  fountains  in  general,  as  Feflus  infinuates, 
but  of  the  fountain  which  had  a  temp’e  at  Rome,  near 
the  Porta  Capena,  called  alfo  Porta  Fontlnahs  :  he  adds, 
that  it  is  of  this  fountain  Cicero  ipeaks  in  his  fecond 
book  De  legib.  The  fontinalia  were  held  c  n  the  12th 
of  October. 

FON  FINALIS,  v/ate!omosi,  in  botany  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  natural  order  of  mufei,  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  anthera  is  hooded  ; 
the  caiyptra,  or  covering  of  the  anthera,  leflile,  inclo- 
fed  in  a  perichactium  01  empaloment  of  leaflets  different 
from  thofe  of  the  refl  of  the  plant.  There  are  four 
fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  Britain.  They  grow 
on  the  brinks  of  rivulets,  and  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 

The  mofl  remarkable  is  the  .antipyretica,  with  purple 
ftalks.  The  Scandinavians  line  the  infides  of  their 
chimneys  with  this  mofs,  to  defend  them  againfl  the 
fire  ;  for,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  other  mofs, 
this  is  fcarcely  capable  of  burning. 

FOOD,  in  the  mofl  extenfive  fignification  of  the 
word,  implies  whatever  aliments  are  taken  into  the 
body,  whether  folid  or  fluid  ;  but,  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  generally  ufed  to  iignify  only  the  folid  part 
of  our  aliment. 

We  are  told,  that  in  the  firfl  ages  men  lived  upon 
acorns,  berries,  and  fuch  fruits  as  the  earth  fpontane- 
oufly  produces  ;  then  they  proceeded  to  eat  the  flefh 
of  wild  animals  taken  in  hunting :  But  their  numbers 
decreafmg  and  mankind  multiplying,  necefhty  taught 
them  the  art  of  cultivating  the  ground,  to  fow  corn, 

See.  By  and  by  the)  began  to  aflign  to  each  other,  by- 
genet  al  confent,  portions  of  land  to  produce  them  their 
fupply  of  vegetables;  afier  this,  reafon  fuggefted  the 
expedient  of  domed icat mg  certain  animals,  both  to  af- 
filt  them  in  their  labours  and  fupply  them  with  food. 

Dogs  were  the  firll  animals  of  the  domeitic  kind  that 
appeared  upon  their  tables  ;  they  held  it  to  he  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  devour  the  beads  that  afliiled  them  in  their  la¬ 
bours. —  W  hen  they  began  to  make  a  free  tile  of  do¬ 
meitic  animals,  they  roaded  them  only  ;  boiling  was  a 
refinement  in  cookery  which  for  ages  they  were  (Dan¬ 
gers  to  ;  and  fifli  living  in  an  element  men  were  unufed 
to,  were  not  eaten  till  they  grew  fomewhat  civilized. 

Menelaus  complains,  in  the  Odyfley,  that  they  had- 
been  conftrained  to  feed  upon  them. 

The  mod  remarkable  didinction  of  foods,  in  a  me¬ 
dical  view,  is  into  thofe  which  are  already  afllmiiateci 
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-  , animal  natllre>  an<3  filch  as  are  not.  Of  the  titv 

iirit  kind  are  animal  fubftances  in  general  ;  which  if 
not  entirely  fimilar,  are  nearly  fo,  to  our  nature.  The 
iecond  comprehends  vegetables,  which  are  much  more 
difficultly  affim dated.  But  as  the  nouriffiment  of  all 
•animals,  even  thole  which  live  on  other  animals,  can 
be  traced  originally  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  principle  of  all  nouriffiment  is  in  vege¬ 
tables.  *  ° 


Cullen  on 
the  Mat. 
Med.  1  ft 
edit. 


1  hough  there  is  perhaps  no  vegetable  which  does 
not  afford  nourifhment  to  fome  fpecles  of  animals  or 
°.  ,  erJ!n7e^’.  Wlth  reSard  to  mankind,  a  very  conlider- 
able  dtftmftion  is  to  be  made.  Thofe  vegetables  which 
are  of  a  mild,.  bland,  agreeable  taile,  are  proper  nou- 
niliment  ;  while  thofe  of  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous 
nature,  arc  improper.  We  life,  indeed,  feveral  acrid 
iubitances  as  food ;  but  the  mild,  the  bland,  and  agree- 
able,  are  in  the  large!!  proportion  in  almoft  every  ve¬ 
getable.  Such  as  are  very  acrid,  and  at  tile  fame  time 
an  aromatic  nature,  are  not  ufed  as  food,  but  as 
Ipices  or  condiments,  which  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
medicine  rather  than  any  thing  elfe.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed,  acrid  and  bitter  vegetables  feem  to  be  admitted 
as  food.  Thus  celeri  and  endive  are  ufed  in  common 
food,  though  both  are  fubftances  of  confiderable  acri¬ 
mony  ;  but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that,  when  we  ufe 
them,  they  are  previoufly  blanched,  which  almoft  to- 
tally  deftroys  their  acrimony.  Or  if  we  employ  other 
acrid  fubftances,  we  generally,  in  a  gieat  meafure,  de- 
pnve  them  of  their  acrimony  by  boiling.  In  different 
countries  the  fame  plants  grow  with  different  degrees 
of  acrimony.  Thus,  garlic  here  feldom  enters  our 
food  ;  but  in  the  fouthern  countries,  where  the  plants 
grow  more  mild,  they  are  frequently  ufed  for  that  pur- 
pole.  The  plant  which  furniflies  calfada,  being  very 
acrimonious,  and  even  poifonous,  in  its  recent  lfate,  af- 
fords  an  luftance  of  the  neceflity  of  preparing  acrid 
iubitances  even  111  the  hot  countries  :  and  there  are 
other  plants,  Inch  as  arum-root,  which  are  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  acrimonious  in  their  natural  flate,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  f wallowed  with  fafety  ;  yet,  when  deprived  of 
that  acrimony,  will  afford  good  nourifhment, 

The  moft  remarkable  properties  of  different  vege¬ 
table  fubftances  as  food,  are  taken  notice  of  under  their 
different  names ;  here  we  ftiall  only  compare  vegetable 
foods  in  general  with  thofe  of  the  animal  kind. 

I.  In  the  Stomach,  they  differ  remarkably,  in  that 
*■  .  vegetables  always  have  a  tendency  to  acidity,  while 
animal  food  of  all  kinds  tend  rather  to  alkalefcency  and 
putrefaftion.  Some  animal  foods,  indeed,  turn  mani- 
leffly  aad  before  they  putrify  ;  and  it  has  been  affert- 
ed,  that  fome  degree  of  acefcency  takes  place  in  every 
kind  of  animal  food  before  digeftion.  This  acefcency 
of  animal  food,  however,  never  comes  to  any  morbid 
degree,  but  the  difeafe  is  always  on  the  fide  of  putre- 
fcency.  The  acefcency  of  vegetables  is  more  frequent, 
and  ought  to  be  more  attended  to,  than  the  aiknle- 
icency  of  animal  jfood  ;  which  laft,  even  in  weak  flo- 
niachs,  is  feldom  felt ;  while  acefcency  greatly  affetls 
both  the  ftomach  and  fyftem. 

With  regard  to  their  difference  of  foluhon Idea- 
vinefs,  as  it  is  called,  is  feldom  felt  from  vegetables, 
except  from  tough  farinaceous  pafte,  or  the  moft  vifeid 
fubftances  ;  while  the  heavinefs  of  animal  food  is  more 
iiequently  noticed*,  efpecially  when  in  any  great  quan- 
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•  r  -Di®culty  of  folution  does  not  depend  fo  much 
on  hrmnefs  of  texture  (as  a  man,  from  fifh  of  all  kinds, 
is  more  oppreffed  than  from  firmer  fubftances)  as  on 
vifcidity  ;  and  hence  it  is  more  frequent  in  animal  food, 
eipecially  in  the  younger  animals. 

With  regard  to  mixture:- There  is  no  inftance  of 
difficult  mixture  in  vegetables,  except  in  vegetable  oils  5 
while  animal  foods,  from  both  vifcidity  and  oilinefs, 
eipecially  the  fatter  meats,  are  refi-adory  in  this  re- 
lpett.  Perhaps  the  difference  of  animal  and  vegetable 
roods  might  be  referred  to  this  head  of  mixture.  For 
vegetable /ood  continues  long  in  the  ftomach,  giving 
little  fbm ulus  :  Now  the  fyltem  is  affedled  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  this  ftimulus,  which  is  incompa¬ 
rably  greater  from  the  animal  vifeid  oily  food,  than 
Irom  the  vegetable,  firmer,  and  more  aqueous.  How- 
ever,  there  are  certain  applications  to  the  ftomach, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  bring  on  the  cold  fit  of  fe¬ 
ver,  independent  of  ftimulus,  merely  by  their  refrige¬ 
ration  :  find  this  oftener  arifes  from  vegetables  ;  as  we 
lee,  111  thofe  hot  countries  where  intermittents  prevail 
they  are  oftener  induced  from  a  forfeit  of  vegetable 
than  of  animal  food.  *A  proof  of  this  is,  that  when 
one  is  recovering  of  an  intermittent,  there  is  nothing 
more  apt  to  caufe  a  relapfe  than  cold  food,  efpecially  if 
taken  on  thofe  days  when  the  fit  fhould  return,  and 
particularly  acefcent,  fermentable  vegetables,  as  fa- 
lad,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  acido  dukes,  See.  which, 
according  to  Dr  Cullen,  are  the  moft  frequent  caufes 
of  epidemics  ;  therefore,  when  an  intermittent  is  to  be 
avoided  we  fhun  vegetable  diet,  and  give  animal  foods, 
although  their  ftimulus  be  greater. 

II.  ~In  the  Intejlines.  When  the  putrefcency  of  animal 
food  has  gone  too  far,  it  produces  an  a  {five  ftimulus, 
earning  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  &c.  But  thefe  effeas  are 
but  rare  :  whereas  from  vegetable  food  and  its  acid, 
winch,  united  with  the  bile,  proves  a  pretty  ftrong 
ftimulus,  they  more  frequently  occur  ;  but,  luckily, 
are  of  lefs  confequencc,  if  the  refrigeration  is  not 
very  fpeat.  In  the  autumnal  feafon,  when  there  is  a 
tendency  to  dyfentery,  if  it  is  obferved  that  eating  of 
fruits  brings  it  on,  it  is  rather  to  be  aferibed  to  their 
cooling  than  ftirmilating  the  inteftines. 

As  to  Jlool— Wherever  neither  put  reflation  nor  aci¬ 
dity  has  gone  a  great  length,  animal  food  keeps  the 
belly  more  regular.  Vegetable  food  gives  a  greater 
proportion  of  feculent  n  atter,  and,  when  exficcated  by 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  is  more  apt  to  ilagnate,  and 
produce  flow-belly  and  coftivenefs,  than  animal  ftimu- 
lating  food ;  which,  before  it  conies  to  the  great  guts, 
where  (toppage  is  made,  has  attained  a  putrefactive 
tendency,  and  gives  a  proper  ftimulus  :  and  thus  thofe 
who  are  coftive  from  the  ufe  of  vegetables*  when  they 
have  rccourfe  to  animal  food  are  in  this  refpedt  better. 

III.  In  the  blood-vcjfels.  They  both  give  a  blood  of 
the  fame  kind,  but  ot  different  quality.  Animal  food 
gives  it  in  greater  quantity,  being  in  great  part,  as  the 
exprefTion  is,  convertible  infuccum  et  fuv.gulneum,  and  of 
eafy  digeftion  ;  whereas  vegetable  is  more  watery 
and  contains  a  portion  of  unconquerable  falire  matter, 
which  caufes  it  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  by  fome 
excretion.  Animal  food  affords  a  more  denfe  ftimula- 
ting  elatlic  blood  than  vegetable  ;  fetching  and  can- 
fing  a  greater  refirtance  in  the  folids,  and  again  exci¬ 
ting  their  ft  longer  adlion.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
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rood,  acefcency  of  vegetable ’'food  is  carried  Into  the  blood-  eft  proportion. 


~  veffels,  and  there  exerts  its  effe&s  ;  but  the  tendency 
of  animal  fluids  is  fo  ftrong  to  alkalefcency,  that  the 
exiftence  of  an  acid  acrimony  in  the  blood  feems  very 
improbable.  .Animal  food  alone  will  foon  produce 
an  .alkalefcent  acrimony;  and  if  a  perfon  who  lives 
entirely  on  vegetables  were  to  take  no  food  for  a  few 
days,  his  acrimony  would  be  alkalefcent. 

IV.  We  are  next  to  take  notice  of  the  quantity  of 
nutriment  thefe  different  foods  afford.  Nutriment  is 
of  two  kinds:  the  firft  repairs  the  wafte  of  the  folid 
fibres  ;  the  other  fupplies  certain  fluids,  the  chief  of 
which  is  oil.  Now,  as  animal  food  is  eafier  converted, 
and  alfo  longer  retained  in  the  fyftem,  and  as  it  con¬ 
tains  a  greater  proportion  cf  oil,  it  will  afford  both 
kinds  of  nutriment  more  copioufly  than  vegetables; 

\  .  Laftly,  As  to  the  different  degrees  of  perfpirabi- 
tity  °f  thefe  foods,  1  his  is  not  yet  properly  determined. 
Sandorius  conftantly  fpeaks  of  mutton  as  the  moft 
perfpirable  of  all  food,  and  of  vegetables  as  checking 
perfpiration.  This  is  a  confequence  of  the  different 
Itimulus  thofe  foods  give  to  the  ftomach,  fo  that  per- 
fons  who  live  on  vegetables  have  not  their  perfpiration 
fo  fuddenly  excited.  In  time  of  digeftion,  perfpira¬ 
tion  is  flopped  from  whatever  food,  much  more  fo  from 
cooling  vegetables.  .  Another  reafon  why  vegetables 
aie  lefs  perfpirable  is,  becaufe  their  aqueo-faline  juices 
determine  them  to  go  off  by  urine,  while  the  more  per¬ 
fectly  mixed  animal  food  is  more  equally  diffufed  over 
the  fyftem,  and  fo  goes  off  by  perfpiration.  Hence 
San&orius’s  accounts  may  be  underftood ;  for  vege¬ 
table  aliment  is  not  longer  retained  in  the  body,  but 
moflly  takes  the  courfe  of  the  kidneys.  Both  are 
equally  perfpirable  in  this  refped,  viz.  that  a  per- 
fon  living  on  either,  returns  once  a-day  to  hi s  uiual 
weight  ;  and  if  we  corifider  the  little  nourifhment  of 
vegetables,  and  the  great  tendency  of  animal  food  to 
corpulency,  we  mull  allow  that  vegetable  is  more 
quickly  perfpired  than  animal  food. 

As  to  the  queftion,  Whether  man  was  originally  de¬ 
fined  for  animal  or  vegetable  food,  fee  the  article 
Carnivorous. 

With  regard  to  the  effeas  of  thefe  foods  on  men,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  there  are  no  perfons  who  live 
entirely  on  vegetables.  The  Pythagoreans  themfelves 
eat  milk ;  and  thofe  who  do  fo  moflly,  as  thefe  Py¬ 
thagoreans,  are  weakly,  lickly,  and  meagre,  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  conftant  diarrhoea  and  feveral  other  dif- 
eafes.  None  of  the  hardy,  robuft,  live  on  thefe  ;  but 
chiefly  fuch  as  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  exertion  of  their 
mental  faculties,  as  (in  the  Eaft  Indies)  favors  and 
brokers  ;  and  this  method  of  life  is  now  confined  to 
the  hot  climates,  where  vegetable  diet,  without  incon¬ 
venience,  may  be  carried  to  great  excefs.  Though  it 
be  granted,  therefore,  that  man  is  intended  to  live  on 
thefe  different  foods  promifeuoufly,  yet  the  vegetable 
fliould  be  in  very  great  proportion,  Thus  the  Lap¬ 
landers  are  faid  to  live  entirely  on  animal  food  :  but 
this  is  contradidied  by  the  bell  accounts  ;  for  Linnams 
fays,  that  befides  milk,  which  they  take  four,  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  bad  effects  of  animal  food,  they  ufe  alfo  ealla, 
menyanthes,  and  many  other  plants,  copioufly.  So 
theie  is  no  iuftance  of  any  nation  living  entirely  either 
on  vegetable  or  animal  food,  though  there  are  indeed 
fume  who  live  particularly  on  one  or  other  in  thegreut- 
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*  *  .  the  cold  countries,  e.  g.  the  inha¬ 

bitants  live  chiefly  on  animal  food,  on  account  of  the 
rigour  of  the  feafon,  their  fmaller  perfpiration,  and  little 
tendency  to  putrefa&ion. 

Of  more  importance,  however,  is  the  following  than 
the  fo™er  queftion,  viz.  la  what  proportion  animal  and 
vegetable  food  ought  to  be  mixed? 

1  1'r  pn‘nmt  Jood  certainly  gives  moft  ftrength  to 
the  fyftem.  It  is  a  known  aphorifm  of  Sandorius, 
that  pondus  addit  robur ;  which  may  be  explained  from 
the  impletion  of  the  blood-veirels,  and  giving  a  proper 
degree  ot  tcnfion  for  the  performance  of  ftronp  ofcil- 
lations.  Now  animal  food  not  only  goes  a  Greater 
way  ,n  fupplymg  fluid,  but  alfo  gives  the  fluid  more 
denfe  and  elaftic.  1  he  art  of  giving  the  ntmoft  ftren-th 
to  ^  the  fyftem  is  bed  underftood  by  thofe  who  breed 
fighting  cocks.  1  hefe  people  raife  the  cocks  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  weight,  which  muft  bear  a  certain  proportion  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  and  which  at  the  fame 
time  is  fo  nicely  proportioned,  as  that,  on  lofing  a  few 
ounces  of  it,  their  itrength  is  very  confiderably  im¬ 
paired.  Dr  Robin  fon  of  Dublin  has  obferved,  that 
tue  force  and  weight  of  the  fyftem  ought  to  be  deter- 
mmed  by  the  largenefs  of  the  heart,  and  its  proportion 
to  the  fyftem  ••  for  a  large  heart  will  give  large  blood- 
velfels,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  viibera  arelefs,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  liver  ;  which  la  ft  being  increafed  in  iize 
a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  is  determined  into  the  cell 
lular  texture,  and  lefs  into  the  languiiieou3  fyftem. 
Hence  we  fee  how  animal  food  gives  ftrength,  bv  fill- 
ing  the  fanguiferous  velfels.  P/hat  pains  we  now  be- 
ltow  on  cocks,  the  ancients  did  on  the  Athletse  bv 
proper  nourilhment  bringing  them  to  a  great  degree  of 
ftrength  and  agility.  It  is  faid  that  men  were  at  firft 
fed  on  hgs  a  proof  of  which  we  have  from  their  nu- 
tritious  quality:  however,  in  this  refpeft  they  were 
foon  found  to  fall  far  fliort  of  animal  food  ;  and  thus 
we  fee,  tnat  men,  in  fome  meafure,  will  work  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quality  of  their  food.  The  EnHifh  la¬ 
bour  more  than  the  Scots  ;  and  wherever  men  *are  ex- 
poled  to  hard  labour,  their  food  Ihould  be  animal..  A- 
nimal  food,  although  it  gives  ftrength,  yet  loads  the 
body;  and  Hippocrates  long  ago  obferved,  that  the 
athletic  habit,  by  a  fmall  itiereafe,  was  expofed  to  the 
greatetl  hazards.  Hence  it  is  only  proper  for  bodily 
labours,  and  entirely  improper  for  mental  exercTes  • 
for  whoever  would  keep  his  mind  acute  and  penetra¬ 
ting,,  will  exceed  rather  on  the  fide  of  vegetable  food 
Even  the  body  is  opprelfed  with  animal  food  ;  a  full 
mea  aiways  produces  dulnefc,  lazinefs,  and  yawmW  • 
and  hence  the  feeding  of  gameflers,  wl.ofe  mind  mult 
be  ready  to  take  advantage,  is  always  performed  by 
avoiding  a  large  quantity  of  animal  food.  Farther 
with  regard  to  the  ftrength  of  the  body,  animal  food 
m  the  hrft  ftage  of  life  is  hardly  neceiTary  to  give 
ftrength  :  in  manhood,  when  we  are  expofed  to  alive 
feenes,  it  is  more  allowable  ;  and  even  in  the  decline 
of  life,  fome  proportion  of  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the 
body  in  vigour.  There  are  fome  difeafes  which  come 
on  in  the  decay  of  life,  at  lealt  are  aggravated  by  it  : 
among  thefe  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  gout  This 
when  it  is  in  the  fyftem,  and  does  not  appear  with  £ 
flammation  in  the  extremities,  has  pernicious  effeds 
there,  attacking  the  lungs,  ftomach,  head,  &c.  Now 
to  determine  this  to  the  extremities,  a  large  proportion 
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of  animal  food  is  neceflary,  efpecially  as  the  perfon  is 
commonly  incapable  of  much  exercife. 

Animal  food,  although  it  gives  llrength,  is  yet  of 
many  hazards  to  the  fyitcm,  as  it  produces  plethora  and 
all  its  confequences.  As  a  Itimulus  to  the  ftomach  and 
to  the  whole  fyltem,  it  excites  fever,  urges  the  circu¬ 
lation,  and  promotes  the  perfpiration.  The  fydem, 
however,  by  the  repetition  of  thefe  flimuli,  is  foon  worn 
out  ;  and  a  man  who  has  early  ufed  the  athletic  diet, 
is  either  early  carried  off  by  inflammatory  difeafes,  or’ 

“  he  takes  exercife  fufficient  to  render  that  diet  falutary, 
lucli  an  accumulation  is  made  of  putrefeent  fluids,  as  in 
his  after-life  lays  a  foundation  for  the  mod  inveterate 
chronic  dillempers.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  queftioned, 
whether  we  fhould  defire  this  high  degree  of  bodily 
llrength,  with  all  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  at¬ 
tending  it.  Thofe  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  mental 
reiearches,  and  notexpofed  to  too  much  bodily  labour, 
Jhould  always  avoid  an  excefs  of  animal  food.  There 
is  a  ddeafe  which  feems  to  require  animal  food,  viz. 
tne  hyfteric  or  hypochondriac;  and  which  appears  to 
be  very  much  a-kin  to  the  gout,  affedting  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal.  All  people  affedted  with  this  difeafe  are 
much  difpofed  to  acefcency  ;  which  fometiraes  goes  fo 
far,  that  no  other  vegetable  but  bread  can  be  taken  in, 
without  occalioning  the  word  confequences.  Here  then 
we  are  obliged  to  preferibe  an  animal  diet,  even  to  thofe 
of  very  weak  organs;  for  it  generally  obviates  the  fymp- 
toms.  However,  feveral  indances  of  feurvy  in  excefs 
have  been  produced  by  a  long-continued  nfe  of  this 
diet,  which  it  is  always  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  pre- 
icribe  ;  and  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  preferibe, 

U  mould  be  joined  with  as  much  of  the  vegetable  as 
poflible,  and  when  a  cure  is  performed  we  Ihould  Gra¬ 
dually  recur  to  that  again.  ° 

.  2-  Next,  let  us  confider  the  diet .  The  chief 

inconveniency  of  this  is  difficulty  of  affimilation  ;  which 
however,  in  the  vigorous  and  exercifed,  will  not  be  li¬ 
able  to  occur.  In  warm  climates,  the  affimilation  of 
vegetable  aliment  is  more  eafy,  fo  that  there  it  may  be 
more  ufed,  and  when  joined  to  exercife  gives  a  pretty 
tolerable  degree  of  ilrength  and  vigour;  and  though 
the  general  rule  be  in  favour  of  animal  diet,  for  giving 
ltrength,  yet  there  are  many  inflances  of  its  beintr 
remarkably  produced  from  vegetable.  Vegetable  diet 
has  this  advantage^  that  it  whets  the  appetite,  and  that 
we  can  hardly  fuder  from  a  full  meal  of  it.  Befides 
the  diforders  it  is  liable  to  produce  in  the  primer  vie, 
and  its  falling  ffiort  to  give  drength,  there  feem  to  be 
no  bad  confequences  it  can  produce  in  the  blood-vef- 
fds  ;  for  there  is  no  indance  where  its  peculiar  acri¬ 
mony  was  ever  carried  there,  and  it  is  certainly  lefs 
piitrifiable  than  animal  food  ;  nor,  without  the  utmod 
indolence,  and  a  fliarp  appetite,  does  it  give  plethora 
or  any  of  its  confequences  :  fo  that  we  cannot  here  but 
conclude,  that  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  food  is 
ulehil  tor  the  generality  of  mankind. 

'Ihere  is  no  error  in  this  country  more  dangerous, 
or  more  common,  than  the  neglect  of  bread  :  for  it  is 
the  lafeft  of  vegetable  aliment,  and  the  bed  corrector 
ot  annual  food  ;  and,  by  a  large  proportion  of  this 
alone,  its  had  confequences,  when  ufed  in  a  hypochon¬ 
driac  date,  have  been  obviated.  The  French  appa¬ 
rently  have  as  much  animal  food  on  their  tables  as  the 
Bntons ;  and  yet,  by  a  greater  nfe  of  bread  and  the 
JVi29. 
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dried  acid  fruits,  its  bad  effects  are  prevented  ;  and 
therefore  bread  fhould  be  particularly  ufed  by  the 
Englifh,  as  they  are  fo  voracious  of  animal  food.  Vet 
getable  food  is  not  only  neceflary  to  fecure  health,  but 
long  life  :  and,  as  we  have  faid,  in  infancy  and  youth 
we  fhould  be  confined  to  it  moflly  ;  in  manhood,  and 
decay  of  life,  ufe  animal  food  ;  and,  near  the  end  ve¬ 
getable  again.  ’ 

There  is  another  queflion  much  agitated,  viz.  What 
are  the  efeth  of  variety  in  food ?  Is  it  neceffary  and  al¬ 
lowable,  or  univerfally  hurtful  ?  Variety  of  a  certain 
kind  feems  neceffary  ;  as  vegetable  and  animal  foods 
have  their  mutual  advantages,  tending  to  corredt  each 
°r  i-1**  ■  ,An0thtr.var,cty,  wkich  is  very  proper,  is  that 
of  hqum  and  folid  food,  which  fhould  be  fo  managed 
as  to  temper  each  other;  and  liquid  food,  efpecially  of 
the  vegetable  kind,  is  too  ready  to  pafs  off  before  it  is 
properly  affimilated,  while  folid  food  makes  a  long  flay. 
But  this  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  queflion, 
whether  variety  of  the  fame  kind  is  neceffary  or  pro¬ 
per,  as  in  animal-foods,  beef,  fiffi,  fowl,  &c.  It  doth 
not  appear  that  there  is  any  inconvenience  arifing  from 
this  mixture  or  difficulty  of  affimilation,  provided  a 
moderate  quantity  be  taken.  When  any  inconvenience 
does  arife,  it  probably  proceeds  from  this,  that  one  of 
the  particular  fubftances  in  the  mixture,  when  taken 
by  life  f  would  produce  the  fame  efeBs  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  would  appear,  that  this  etfea  is  not  heightened  bv 
the  mixture,  but  properly  obviated  by  it.  There  are 
few  exceptions  to  this,  if  any,  f.  s.  taking  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of-acefcent  fubftances  with  milk.  The  cold 
nefs,  &c.  acid.ty  flatulency,  &c.  may  appear;  and  it 
is  poflible  that  the-  coagulum,  from  the  acefcency  of 
the  vegetables,  being  fomewhat  ftronger  induced,  may 
give  occafion  to  too  long  retention  in  the  ftomach,  and 
to  acidi  ty  in i  too  great  degree.  Again,  the  mixture  of 
tun  and  milk  often  occafions  inconveniences  The 
theory  of  this  is  difficult,  though,  from  univerfal  con¬ 
sent,  it  mutt  certainly  be  juft.  Can  we  fuppofe  that 
nlh  gives  occafion  to  fuch  a  coagulum  as  runnet  >  If 
it  does  fo,  it  may  produce  bad  effedts.  Befides,  fiffi-s 
approach  fomewhat  to  vegetables,  in  givina  little  fti- 
mulus;  and  are  accufed  of  the  fame  bad°  effedts  as 
thefe,  viz.  bringing  on  the  cold  fit  of  fever. 

1  hus  much  may  be  faid  for  variety.  But  it  alfo 
has  ns  difadvantages,  provoking  to  gluttony  ;  this, 
and  t.ie  art  of  cookery,  making  men  take  in  more  than 
they  properly  can  digeft  :  and  hence,  perhaps,  very 
juitly,  phyfictans  have  univerfally  almoft  preferred  fim- 
plicity  of  diet;  for,  in  fpite  of  rules,  man’s  eating  will 
only  be  meafured  by  his  appetite,  and  fatiety  is  fooner 
produced  by  one.  than  by  many  fubftances.  But  this 
is  fo  far  from  being  an  argument  againft  variety,  that 
it  is  one  tor  it,  as  the  only  way  of  avoiding  a  full  meal 
of  animal-food,  and  its  bad  effedts,  is  by  prefenting  a 

TT7  fffrgtrab'-3-  ,  ;A-nothtr  “«n  of  preventing 
the  bad  effedts  of  ammal-food,  is  to  take  a  large  pro- 

portion  of  liquid;  and  hence  the  bad  effedts  of  an i- 
mal-food  are  lefs  felt  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  their 
drinking  much  with  it,  and  ufing  broths,  which  are  at 
once  excellent  correctors  of  animal-food  and  preven- 
tives  of  gluttony.  *  r 
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With  regard  to  the  differences  between  animal 
foods,  propeny  fo  called,  the  firft  regards  their  folubi- 
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^  Food,  lity,  depending  on  a  lax  or  firm  texture  of  their  diffe-  proof  of  our  regard  to  fallibility,  is  our  rejecting  the  Fo aS. 

'  rea}  ^juds.  firmer  parts  of  animal-food,  as  bull-beef,  and  generally 

I.  Solubility  or  animal  food  feems  to  deferve  lefs  carnivorous  animals, 
attention  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  for  there  are  2.  Its  cffefts  with  regard  to  folubility  feem  alfo  to 
many  inftances  of  perfons  of  a  weak  ftomach  incapable  be  the  foundation  of  our  choice  between/^  and  lean, 
of  breaking  down  the  texture  of  vegetables,  or  even  of  young  and  old  meats.  In  the  lean ,  although  perhaps 
diffolving  a  light  pudding,  to  whom  hung  beef,  or  a  a  fingle  fibre  might  be  fufficiently  tender,  yet  thefe, 
piece  of  ham,  was.  very  grateful  and  eafily  digefted.  when  collefted  in  fafciculi,  are  very  firm  and  compact. 

None,  of  the  theories  given  for  the  folution  of  animal-  and  of  difficult  folution  ;  whereas  in  the  fat  there  is  a 
food  in  the  human  ftomach  fecm  to  have  explained  greater  number  of  veffels,  a  greater  quantity  of  juice, 
that  procefs  fufficiently..  Long  ago  has  been  difcarded  more  interpofition  of  cellular  fubftance,  and  confe- 
,  the  fuppofition  of  an  a&ive  corrofive  menftruum.  there;  quently  more  folubility.  Again,  in  young  animals, 
and  alfo  the  dodlrine  of  trituration,  for  which,  indeed,  there  is  probably  the  fame  number  of  fibres  as  in  the 
there  feems  no.mechanifm  in  the  human  body;  and*  older,  but  thefe  more  conne&ed  :  whereas,  in  the 
till  lately,  phyhctans  commonly  agreed  with  Boerhaave  older,  the  growth  depending  on  the  feparation  of 
in  fuppofing  nothing  more  to  be  neceffary  than  a  wa-  thefe,  and  the  increafe  of  vefTels  and  cellular  fubftance, 
tery  menftruum,  moderate  heat,  and  frequent  agita-  the  texture  is  lefs  firm  and  more  foluble ;  which  qua- 
tion.  This  will  account  for  folution  in  fome  cafes,  but  lities,  with  regard  to  the  ftomach,  are  at  that  time 
not  entirely.  Let  us  try  to  imitate  it  out  of  the  body  too  increafed,  by  the  increafed  alkalefcency  of  the  ani- 
with  the  fame  circumftances,  and  in  ten  times  the  time  mal.  To  this  alfo  may  be  referred  our  choice  of  ca- 
in  which  the  food  is  diffolved  in  the  ftomach  we  ffiall  ftrated  animals,  viz.  on  account  of  their  difpofition  to 
not  be  able  to  bring  about  the  fame  changes.  Take  fatten  after  the  operation. 

the  coagulated  white  of  an  egg,  which  almoft  every  3.  It  is  with  a  view  to  the  folubility,  that  we  make 
kQCT  t'30  eafily  digeft,  and  yet  no  artifice  (hall  be  able  a  choice  between  meats  recently  killed,  and  thofe 
to  diffolve  it.  Hence,  then,  we  are  led  to  feek  another  which  have  been  kept  for  feme  time.  As  foon  as 
caufe  for  folution,  viz.  fermentation;  a  notion,  indeed,  meat  is  killed,  the  putrefa&ive  procefs  begins;  which 
formerly  embraced,  but,  on  the  introdudlion  of  me-  commonly  we  allow  to  proceed  for  a  little,  as  that 
chamcal  phdofophy,  induftrioufly  baniftied,  with  every  procefs  is  the  moft  effedlual  breaker  down  of  animal 
other  fuppofition  of  that  procefs  taking  place  at  all  in  matters,  and  a  great  affiftance  to  folution.  The  leno-th 
the  animal  economy.  .  .  .  .  of  time  during  which  meat  ought  to  be  kept,  is  pro- 

Many  of  the  ancients  imagined  this  fermentation  to  portioned  to  the  meat’s  tendency  to  undergo  the  pu- 
be  putrefadhve.  But  this  we  deny,  as  an  acid  is  pro-  trid  fermentation,  and  the  degree  of  thofe  circum- 
duced  ;  though  hence,  the  fermentation  might  be  rec-  fiances  which  favour  it :  Thus,  in  the  torrid  zone 
koned  the  vinous,  which,  however,  feems  always  to  be  where  meat  cannot  be  kept  above  four  or  five  hours* 
morbid.  Neither,  indeed,  is  the  fermentation  purely  it  is  ufed  much  more  recent  than  in  thefe  northern 
acetous,  but  modified  by  putrefcence  ;  for  Pringle  has  climates. 

obferved,  that  animal-matters  raife  and  even  expede  4.  Boiled  or  roajled  meats  create  a  difference  of  fo- 
t  e  aeetous  procefs.  The  fermentation,  then,  in  the  lution.  By  boiling  we  extract  the  juices  interpofed 
itomach  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  between  the  acetous  and  between  the  fibres,  approximate  them  more  to  each 
putrefadive,  mutually  modifying  each  other;  though,  other,  and  render  them  of  more  difficult  folubility - 
indeed,  m  the  inteftines,  fomewhat  of  the  putrefa&ive  which  is  increafed  too  by  the  extraction  of  the  juices* 
feems  to  take  place,  as  may  be  obferved  from  the  which  are  much  more  alkalefcent  than  the  fibres  •  but 
date  .of  the  feces  broke  down,  and  from  the  little  dif-  when  we  want  to  avoid  the  ftimulus  of  alkalefcent 
pofition  of  fuch  fubftauces  to  be  fo,  which  are  not  food,  and  the  quick  folution,  as  in  fome  cafes  of  dif- 
hable  to  the  putrefa&ive  procefs,  as  the  firmer  parts  of  eafe,  the  roailed  is  not  to  be  chofen.  Of  roafled  meat  - 
vegetables,  &c.  Upon  this  view  folution  feems  to  be  it  may  be  afked,  which  are  more  proper,  thofe  which 
extremely  eafy,  .and  thofe  fubftances  to  be  moft  eafily  are  moft  or  leaft  roafled  ?  That  which  is  leafl  done  is 
broke  down  winch  are  moft  fubjeCl  to  putrefa&ion.  certainly  the  moft  foluble :  even  raw  meats  are  more 
bee  Anatomy,  n°  104.  and  Gastric  Juice.  foluble  than  dreffed,  as  Dr  Cullen  was  informed  by  a 

But  lolution  alfo  depends  on  other  circumftances,  perfon  who  from  neceflity  was  obliged,  for  fome  time 
and  hence  requires  a  more  particular  regard  to  eat  fuch.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  meats  little 

1.  1  here  is.  a  difference  of  folubility  with  refpecl  to  done  are  very  foluble,  they  are  very  alkalefcent  •  fo 
the  manducation  of  animal-food,  for  which  bread  is  ex-  that,  wherever  we  want  to  avoid  alkalefcency  in  *  the 
tremely  neceffary,  in  order  to  keep  the  more  flippery  primes  via,  the  moft  roafled  meats  fhould  be  chofen. 

&ait3  U1  lhe  mouih  til1  tllCy  be  Properly  comminuted*.  Thofe  who  throw  away  the  broths  of  boiled  meat  do 
read.  l  l0m  °A  ProPer  manducation  perfons  are  fubjedl  very  improperly  ;  for,  befides  their  fupplying  a  fluid, 
to  fciuctations  ;  and  this  more  frequently  from  the  fromtheirgreateralkalefcencytheyincreafethefolu- 
11  m  vegetable  foods,  as  apples,  almonds,  &c.  than  from  bility  of  the  meat.  Here  we  fhall  obferve,  that  pure 
the  animal,  though,  indeed,  even  from  animal  food,  blood  has  been  thought  infoluble.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
very  tendinous,  or  fwallowed  in  unbroken  maffes,  fuch  very  nutritious  ;  and  though  out  of  the  body,  like  the 
io.metimes  occur.  Manducation  is  fo  much  connected  white  of  eggs,  it  feems  very  infoluble,  yet,  like  that 
with  lolution,  that  fome,  from  imperfedlly  performing  too,  in  the  body  it  is  commonly  eafily  digefted.  Mo- 
that,  are  ob hged  to  belch  up  their  food,  remanducate  fes  very  properly  forbad  it  the  Ifraelites,  as  in  warm 
it,  and  i wallow  it  again  before  the  ftomach  can  dif-  countries  it  is  highly  alkalefcent  ;  and  even  here 
°  Vol*  y^r°^rrt"0Url^meilt  be  extra&ed.  Another  when  it  was  ufed  in  great  quantity,  the  feurvy  was 
r  *  Tt  more 
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more  frequent  :  but  to  a  moderate  ufe  of  It,  in  thefe 
climates,  no  fucli  objection  takes  place. 

.  5*  Solubility  is  varied  from  another  fource,  viz.  vif¬ 
eidity  of  the  juice  of-aliment.  Young  animals,  then, 
appear  more,  foluble  than  old,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  compaction  and  firmnefs  of  texture  in  the  latter, 
but  alfo  their  greater  vifeidity  of  juice.  And  nothing 
is  more  common,  than  to  be  longer  oppreffed  from  a 
full  meal  of  veal,  than  from  the  fame  quantity  of  beef, 
See.  Upon  account,  too,  of  their  greater  vifeidity  of 
juice,  are  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous  parts  of  ani¬ 
mals  longer  retained  than  the  purely  mufcular,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  their  firmnefs  of  texture.  Even  fifhes, 
whofe  mufcular  parts  are  exceedingly  tender,  are,  on 
account  of  their  gluey  vifcoiity,  longer  of  folution  in 
the  ftomach.  And  eggs,  too,  which  are  exceedingly 
nourifhing,  have  the  fame  effect,  and  cannot  be  taken 
in  great  quantity :  Tor  the  ftomach  is  peculiarly  fen- 
fible  to  gelatinous  fubftances  ;  and  by  this  means  has 
nature  perhaps  taught  us,  as  it  were  by  a  fort  of  in- 
ftin&,  to  limit  ourfelves  in  the  quantity  of  fuch  nutri¬ 
tive  fubftances. 

6.  With  regard  to  folution,  we  muft  take  in  the  oils 
of  animal  food;  which,  when  tolerably  pure,  are  the 
leaft  putrefeent  part  of  it,  and,  by  diminifhing  the  co- 
hefion  of  the  fibres,  render  them  more  foluble.  On 
this  laft  account  is  the  lean  of  fat  meat  moreeafily  dif- 
folved  than  other  lean.  But  when  the  meat  is  expo- 
fed  to  much  heat,  this  oil  is  feparated,  leaving  the  fo- 
lid  parts  lefs  ealily  foluble,  and  becoming  itfelf  empy- 
reumatic,  rancefeent,  and  of  difficult  mixture  in  the 
ftomacn.  Fried  meats,  from  the  reafons  now  given,  and 
baked  meats,  for  the  fame,  as  well  as  for  the  tenacity 
of  the  pafte,  are  preparations  which  diminifh  the  folu- 
bility  of  the  food.  From  what  has  been  faid,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  food  by  fattening  it,  and  keeping  it  for 
home  time  after  killed,  although  it  may  adminifter  to 
gluttony,  will  yet,  it  muft  be  confefled,  increafe  the 
folution  of  the  food. 

II.  The  fecond  difference  of  animal-food  is  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Alkalescency. 

Of  this  we  have  taken  a  little  notice  already  under 

the  head  of  Solubility . 

1.  from  their  too  great  alkalefcency  we  commonly 
avoid  the  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  /era;  and 
choofe  rather  the  granivorous.  Some  birds,  indeed, 
which  live  on  infe&s,  are  admitted  into  our  food ; 
but  no  man,  without  naufea ,  can  live  upon  thefe  alone 
for  any  length  of  time.  Fifties,  too,  are  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  living  almoft  univerfally  on  each  other. 
But  in  thefe  the  alkalefcency  does  not  proceed  fo  far ; 
whether  from  the  vifeidity  of  their  juice,  their  want  of 
heat,  or  fome  peculiarity  in  their  economy,  is  not  eafy 
to  determine. 

2.  Alkalefcency  is  determined  by  difference  of  age. 
The  older  animals  are  always  more  alkalefcent  than  the 
young,  from  their  continual  progrefs  to  putrefa&ion. 
Komberg  always  found,  in  his  endeavours  to  extract 
an  acid  from  human  blood,  that  more  was  obtained 
from  the  young  than  from  the  old  animals. 

3*  A  third  circumftance  which,  varies  the  alkalefcen¬ 
cy  of  the  food,  is  the  wildnefs  ortamenefs  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  this  again  feems.  to  depend  on  its  exercife. 
Ur  Cuften  knew  a  gentleman  who  was  fond  of  cats  for 
food:  but  he  always  ufed  to  feed  them  on. vegetable 
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food,  and  kept  them  from  exercife;  and  in  the  fame 
manner  did  the  Romans  rear  up  their  rats,  when  in¬ 
tended  for  food.  In  the  fame  way  the  flefh  of  the 
partridge  and  the  hen  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  ; 
only,  from  its  being  more  on  the  wing,  the  one  is  more 
alkalefcent  than  the  other.  Again,  tame  animals  are 
commonly  ufed  without  their  blood;  whereas  the  wild 
are  commonly  killed  in  their  blood,  and  upon  that  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  their  gi  eater  exercife,  are  more  alka¬ 
lefcent. 

4.  The  alkalefcency  of  food  may  be  determined  from* 
the  quantity  of  volatile  fait  it  affords.  The  older  the 
meat  is,  it  is  found  to  give  the  greater  proportion  of 
volatile  fait. 

5.  The  alkalefcency  of  aliment  may  alfo,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  determined  from  its  colour,  the  younger* 
animals  being  whiter  and  lefs  alkalefcent.  We  alfo- 
take  a  mark  from  the  colour  of  the  gravy  poured  out, 
according  to  the  rednels  of  the  juices  judging  of  the 
animal’s  alkalefcency. 

6.  I  he  relifti  of  food  is  found  to  depend  much  on  its, 
alkalefcency,  as  does  alfo  the  ftimulus  it  gives  and  the* 
fever  it  produces  in- the  fyftem.  Thefe  effe&s  are  alfo- 
complicated  with  the  vifeidity  of  the  food,  by  which 
means  it  is  longer  detained  in  the  ftomach,  and  the  want 
of  alkalefcency  fupplied. 

Having  mentioned  animal  food  as  differing  in  folu- 
bilitj  and  alkalefcency,  which  often  go  together  in  the 
fame  fubjeft,  we  come  to  the  third  difference,  viz. 

III.  Quantity  of  Nutriment.  Which  is  either  ab¬ 
folute  or  relative  :  abfolute  with  rtfpeft  to  the  quanti¬ 
ty  it  really  contains,  fufficienr  powers  being  given  to 
extratt  it  ;  relative,  with  refpeft  to  the  aflimilatory 
powers  of  thofe  who  ufe  it.  The  abfolute  nutriment 
is  of  fome  confequence  ;  but  the  relative,  in  the  rob  u  ft 
and  healthy,  and  except  in  cafes  of  extraoi dinary 
weaknefs,  may,  without  much  inconvenience,  be  dif- 
regarded.  .  In  another  cafe  is  the  quantity  of  nourifh- 
ment  relative,  viz.  with  regard  to  its  perfpirability ; 
for  if  the  food  is  foon  carried  off  by  the  excretions,  it 
is  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  contained  a  lefs  proportion  of 
nounfhment.  For,  giving  more  fluid,  that  which  is 
longer  retained  affords  moll;  and,  for  the  repair  of  the 
folids,.  that  retention  alfo  is  ot  advantage.  Now,  gela¬ 
tinous  fubftances  are  long  retained ;  and  befides,  are 
themfelves  animal  fubftances  diffolved:  fo  that,  both 
abfolutely  and  relatively,  fuch  fubftances  are  nutri¬ 
tious.  Of  this  kind  are  eggs,  fhtll  fifh,  See.  In  a. 
dults,  though  it  is  difputed  whether  their  folids  need 
any  repair,  yet,  at  any  rate,  at  this  period,  fluid  is 
more  required  ;  for  this  pupofe  the  alkalefcent  foods 
are  moil  proper,  being  molt  eafily  diflolved.  They  are, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  perfpirable  ;  on  one  hand 
that  alkalefcency  leading  to  difeafe,  while  on  the  other 
their  perfpirability  obviates  it.  Adults,  therefore,  as 
writers  juftly  obferve,  are  better  nourifhed  on  the  al¬ 
kalefcent  ;  the  young  and  growing,  on  gelatinous 
foods.  All  this  leads  to  a  comparifon  of  young  and 
old  meats;  the  firft  being  more  gelatinous,  and  the  laft 
more  alkalefcent.  Fhis,  however,  by-  experience,  is 
not  yet  properly  afeertained.  Mr  Geoffrey  is  the  on¬ 
ly  perfon  who  has  been  taken  up  with  the  analyfis  of 
foods.  See  Memoires de /’ Academie,  l’an.  1731  &  1732. 
His  attempt  was  certainly  laudable,  and  in  fome  re'- 
fpeds  ufefully  performed  ;  but,  in  general,  his  experi- 
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Fool  ments  were  not  fuffictently  repeated,  nor  are  indeed 
fuiTiciently  accurate.  He  has  not  been  on  his  guard 
againft  thevarious  circumdances  which  affedt  meats;  the 
cow- kind  liking  a  moid  fucculcnt  herbage,  which  is  not 
Xo  be  got  in  warm  climates;  while  the  fheep  are  fond  of 
a  dry  food,  and  thrive  bed  there.  Again,  fome  of  his 
experiments  feem  contradictory.  He  fays,  that  veal 
gives  more  folution  than  beef,  while  lamb  gives  lefs 
than  mutton,  which  is  much  to  be  doubted.  If  both 
he  and  San&orius  had  examined  Englifh  beef,  the  re- 
fult  probably  would  have  been  very  different  as  to  its 
perfpirability,  &c.  Belides,  Mr  Geoffrey  has  only 
analyfed  beef  and  veal  when  raw;  has  made  no  proper 
circumftantial  companions  between  quadrupeds  and 
birds  ;  and  has  examined  thefe  lad  along  with  their 
bones,  and  not  their  mufcles,  &c.  by  themfelvcs,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  Sc c.  If  a  fet  of  experiments 
of  this  kind  weie  properly  and  accurately  performed, 
they  might  be  of  great  ufe  ;  but,  at  prefent,  for  the 
purpofe  of  determining  our  prefent  fubject,  we  mull 
have  recourfe  to  our  alkalefcency,  folubility,  8c c. 

IV.  The  fourth  difference  of  animal  foods  is,  The 
Nature  of  the  Fluids  they  afford. .  The  whole  of  this 
will  be  underdood  from  what  has  been  faid  on  alkalef- 
ceney  ;  the  fluid  produced  being  more  or  lefs  denfe 
and  flimulating,  in  proportion  as  that  prevails. 

V.  The  fifth  difference  of  animal- foods  is  with  re- 
fpedl  to  their 

Pcrspirability."  The  fum  of  what  can  be  faid  on 
this  matter  is  this,  that  fuch  foods  as  promote  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  fluid  in  our  veffcls,  and  difpofe  to  ple¬ 
thora,  are  the  leaf!  perfpirable,  and  commonly  give 
mod  ftrength  ;  that  the  more  alkalefcent  foods  are  the 
m oft  perfpirable,  though  the  vifeid  and  lefs  alkalefcent 
may  attain  the  fame  property  by  long  retention  in  the 
fyftem.  The  authors  on  perfpirability  have  determi¬ 
ned  the  perfpiration  of  foods  as  imperfectly  as  Mr  Geof- 
froy  has  done  the  folubility,  and  in  a  few  cafes  only. 

We  muft  not  lay  hold  on  what  Sanctorius  has  faid  on 
*  the  perfpirability  of  mutton,  becaufe  he  has  not  exa¬ 
mined  in  the  fame  way  other  meats  in  their  perfect 
flate;  far  lefs  on  what  Keil  fays  of  oyfters,  as  he  him- 
felf  was  a  valetudinarian,  and  confequently  an  unfit  fub- 
je&  for  fuch  experiments,  and  probably  of  a  peculiar 
temperament. 

As  to  the  effects  of  Food  on  the  Mind,  we  have 
already  hinted  at  them  above.  It  is  plain,  that  deli¬ 
cacy  of  feeling,  livelinefs  of  imagination,  quicknefs  of 
apprehenfion,  and  acutejiefs  of  judgment,  more  fre¬ 
quently  accompany  a  weak  flate  of  the  body.  True  it 
is,  indeed,  that  the  fame  flate  is  liable  to  timidity, 
fluctuation,  and  doubt ;  while  the  flrong  have  that 
fleadinefs  of  judgment,  and  firmnefs  of  purpofe,  which 
are  proper  for  the  higher  and  more  active  feenes  of 
life.  The  mod  valuable  flate  of  the  mind,  however, 
appears  to  refide  in  fomewhat  lefs  firmnefs  and  vigour 
of  body.  Vegetable  aliment,  as  never  over- diflending 
the  veffels  or  loading  the  fyflem,  never  interrupts  the 
ftronger  motions  of  the  mind  ;  while  the  heat,  fulnefs, 
and  weight,  of  animal  food,  are  an  enemy  to  its  vigo¬ 
rous  efforts.  Temperance,  then,  does  not  fo  much  con- 
fifl  in  the  quantity,  for  that  always  will  be  regulated 
by  our  appetite,  as  in  the  quality,  viz.  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  aliment. 

A  conliderable  change  has  now  taken  place  in  the 
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articles  made  ufe  of  as  food  by  the  ancients,  by  fubfti- 
tuting,  inftead  of  what  were  then  ufed,  particularly  of 
the  vegetable  kind,  a  number  of  more  bland,  agreeable, 
and  nutritive  juices.  The  acorns  and  nuts  of the  pri- 
mitive  times  have  given  way  to  a  variety  of  Tweeter  fa- 
nnaccous  feeds  and  roots.  To  the  malvaceous  tribe  of 
plants  fo  much  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  hath 
luceeeded  the  more  grateful  fpinach  j  and  to  the  blue, 
the  garden  orach.  The  rough  borage  is  fupplanted  by 
the  aedeent  forrel;  and  afparagus  has  banilhed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  roots  recorded  by  the  Roman  writers  under  the 
name  of  bulbs  ;  but  Linnmus  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
parinip  has  undefervcdly  ufurped  the  place  of  the  ikirret. 
the  bean  of  the  ancients,  improperly  fo  called,  beimj 
the  roots  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  nymph**  ntlumlo, 
or  Indian  water-lily,  is  fuperfeded  by  the  kidney-bean. 
1  he  garden  rocket,  eaten  with  and  as  in  antidote  a- 
gaintt  the  chilling  qualities  of  the  lettuce,  is  banilhed 
by  the  more  agreeable  crefs  and  tarragon  ;  the  apium 
by  the  meliorated  celery ;  the  pompion,  and  others  of 
the  cucurbitaceous  tribe,  by  the  melon  ;  and  the  fu- 
maeh  berries,  by  the  fragrant  nutmeg.  The  filphium, 
or  luccus  Cyrenaicus,  which  the  Romans  purchafed 
trom  Perfia  and  India  at  a  great  price,  and  is  thought 
by  fome  to  have  been  the  afafetida  of  the  prefent  time, 
is  no  longer  ufed  in  preference  to  the  alliaceous  tribe. 

1  o  turn  from  the  vegetable  to  fome  of  the  animal 
fubltitutes,  we  may  mention  the  carp  among  fifties  as 
having  excluded  a  great  number  held  in  high  eftima- 
tion  among  the  Romans.  The  change  of  oil  for  but¬ 
ter  ;  of  honey  for  fugar  ;  of  mulfa,  or  liquors  made  of 
wine,  water,  and  honey,  for  the  wines  of  modern 
times  ;  and  that  of  the  ancient  zythus  for  the  prefent 
unproved  malt  liquors  ;  not  to  mention  alfo  the  callida 
of  the  Roman  taverns,  analogous  to  our  tea  and  coffee. 

I'ood  of  Plants.  See  Agriculture,  n°  i — 6.  and 
Plants  ;  alfo  the  article  Composts. 

FOOL,  according  to  Mr  Locke,  is  a  perfon  who 
makes  falfe  conclufions  from  right  principles  ;  whereas 
a  madman,  on  the  contrary,  draws  right  conclufions 
from  wrong  principles.  See  Folly. 

Fool- Stones ,  in  botany.  See  Orchis. 

FOOSHT,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea;  fituated,  ac¬ 
cording  to ^  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Bruce,  in  N.  Lat. 
}5G  59  4 3^*  ft  is  deferibed  by  him  as  about  five  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  though  only  nine  in 
circumference.  It  is  low  and  Tandy  in  the  fouthern 
part,  but  the  north  rifes  in  a  black  hill  of  inconfider- 
able  height.  It  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  bent-grafs, 
which  never  arrives  at  any  great  length  by  reafon  of 
want  of  rain  and  the  conftant  browzing  of  the  goats. 
There  are  great  appearances  of  the  black  hill  having 
once  been  a  volcano;  and  near  the  north  cape  the 
ground  founds  hollow  like  the  Solfaterra  in  Italy. 
There  are  a  vaft  number  of  beautiful  filh  met  with  up¬ 
on  the  coafts,  but  few  fit  for  eating;  and  our  traveller 
obferved,  that  the  mod  beautiful  were  the  mod  noxious 
when  eaten;  none,  indeed,  being  falutary  food  except¬ 
ing  thofe  which  refeinbled  the  fifh  of  the  noithern  feas. 
There  arc.  many  beautiful  fhell-fifh,  as  the  concha  ve¬ 
neris,  of  fever al  colours  and  fizes  ;  fea- urchins,  &c. 
Spunges  are  likewife  found  all  along  the  coad.  There 
are  alfo  pearls,  but  neither  large  nor  of  a  good  water  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  they  fell  at  no  great  price! 
Thev  are  produced  by  a  fpecies  of  bivalve  fhells.  Se! 
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^  veral  large  Shells,  from  the  fifh  named  blfer,  are  met 
with  upon  ftones  of  ten  or  twelve  tons  weight  along 
the  coaft.  They  are  turned  upon  their  faces  and  funk 
into  the  ftones,  as  into  a  pafte,  the  ftone  being  raifed 
all  about  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  edge 
of  the  fhell  ;  “  a  proof  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  that  this  ftone 
muft  fome  time  lately  have  been  foft  or  lquefied  :  for 
had  it  been  long  ago,  the  fun  and  air  would  have  worn 
the  furface  of  the  fhell  ;  but  it  feems  perfe&ly  entire, 
and  is  fet  in  that  hard  brown  rock  as  the  ftone  of  a 
ring  is  in  a  golden  chafing/’ — The  water  in  this  illand 
is  very  good. 

The  inhabitants  of  Fooflit  are  poor  fifliermen  of  a 
fwarthy  colour  ;  going  naked,  excepting  only  a  rag 
about  their  waift.  JThey  have  no  bread  but  what  they 
procure  in  exchange  for  the  fifh  they  catch.  What 
they  barter  in  this  manner  is  caled  feajan .  But  befides 
this  they  catch  another  fpecies,  which  is  flat,  with  a 
long  tail,  and  the  fkin  made  ufe  of  for  fhagreen,  of 
which  the  handles  of  knives  and  fvvords  are  made. 
There  is  a  fmall  town  on  the  ifland,  confifting  of  about 
30  huts,  built  with  faggots  of  bent  grafs  or  fpartum, 
fupported  by  a  few  flicks,  and  thatched  with  grafs  of 
the  fame  kind  of  which  they  are  built. 

FOOT,  a  part  of  the  body  of  moil  animals  whereon 
the  ftand,  walk,  &c.  See  Anatomy,  n  63. 

Foot,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  a  metre  or 
meafure,  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and 
fhort  fyllables. 

Thefe  feet  are  commonly  reckoned  28 :  of  which  fome 
are  fimple,  as  confifting  of  two  or  three  fyllables,  and 
therefore  called  dijjylhblc  or  trifyllalic  feet ;  others  are 
compound,  confifting  of  four  fyllables,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  called  tetrafy liable  feet . 

The  diffyllabic  feet  are  four  in  number,  •viz.  the  pyr- 
rliichius,  fpondeus,  iambus,  and  trocheus.  See  Pyr- 

RH1CH1US,  &C. 

The  trify liable  feet  are  eight  in  number,  viz.  the 
dadylus,  anapseftus,  tribrachys,  moloffus,  amphibra¬ 
chys,  amphimacer,  bacchius,  and  antibacchius.  See 
Dactyl,  &c. 

The  tetrafyllabic  are  in  number  16,  viz.  the  pro- 
cleufmaticus,  difpondtus,  choriambus,  antifpaftus,  dii¬ 
ambus,  dichoreus,  ionicus  a  majore,  ionicus  a  minore, 
epitritus  primus,  epitritus  ftcundus,  epitritus  tertius, 
epitritus  quartus,  paeon  primus,  pason  fecundus,  pseon 
tertius,  and  paeon  quartus.  See  Procleusmaticus, 
&c. 

Foot  is  alfo  a  long  meafure  confifting  of  12  inches. 

.  Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into  10  digits,  and  the 
digit  into  10  lines. 

Foor-Halty  the  name  of  a  particular  diforder  inci¬ 
dent  to  fheep.  It  takes  its  fource  from  an  infed, 
which,  when  it  comes  to  a  certain  maturity,  refembles 
a  worm  of  two,  three,  or  four  inches  in  length.  The 
firft  appearance  of  the  malady  is,  when  the  fheep  gives 
figns  of  being  lame,  which  increafes  to  fo  high  a  degree 
as  to  prevent  grazing;  when,  what  with  want  of  fuf- 
iacient  food  and  pain,  the  poor  animal  fuffers  greatly, 
aUd  lingers  till  it  dies  a  natural  death,  if  not  properly 
attended  to,  by  extrading  the  infed  or  worm  ;  the 
fooner  the  better,  as  it  is  very  eafily  performed. 

As  foon  as  the  lamenefs  is  perceived,  let  the  foot 
that  is  lame  be  examined  between  the  clofe  of  the 
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claws,  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  fit  in  where  the 
clofe  feparates  is  a  fmall  hole  (not  natural),  through 
which  the  infed,  when  yet  fmall,  gets  its  entrance, 
and  by  degrees  has  worked  itfelf  upwards  along  the 
leg,  between  the  outward  fkin  and  bone,  and  obtains 
its  largeft  magnitude.  Proportionally  it  finds  its  nou- 
rifhment,  and  is  left  undifturbed.  This  worm  muft  be 
extraded  by  moving  the  claws  backward  and  forward 
in  contrary  diredions  ;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  under  part  of  the  worm  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  above  mentioned  fmall  hole,  and  continuing  the 
fame  operation  of  moving  the  claws,  the  whole  worm 
will  work  itfelf  out  ;  which  is  better  than  when  at  its 
firft  appearance  it  fliould  be  drawn  out  with  danger  of 
breaking  off,  and  part  of  it  fhould  remain  in  the 
fheep’s  leg,  and  by  its  rotting  there  may  be  hurt¬ 
ful.  This  eafy  and  fimple  operation  will  be  found  ef- 
fednal  without  any  other  kind  of  application  whatever, 
natuie  herfelf  curing  the  channel  which  the  worm  had 
made  along  the  leg. 

It  is  obierved,  this  malady  is  in  fome  years  more 
prevalent  than  in  others,  particularly  in  wet  feafons 
than  in  drier;  more  obferved  to  begin  in  fpring  and 
autumn  than  in  fumtner  and  winter  ;  notwithftandiuo-, 
what  with  fnovv,  6c c.  fneep  fuller  more  by  the  wet  in 
winter  than  in  any  of  the  other  feafons  (poffibly  it  is 
not  then  the  feafon  for  this  fort  of  infed).  In  high 
healthy  grounds,  the  fheep  are  lefs  liable  to  it  than  in 
low  marfhy  and  meadow  grounds;  from  all  which  cir- 
cumftances  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  this  infed,  in  its 
firft  ftate,  has  for  its  moil  natural  element  either  the 
earth,  water,  or  air  ;  and  only  gets  accidentally  be¬ 
tween  the  clofe  of  the  claws  of  the  fheep,  and 
finds  there  what  is  fufficient  for  its  nourifhment  and 
fecurity. 

Foot  Square ,  is  the  fame  meafure  both  in  breadth 
and  length,  containing  144  fquare  or  fuperficial  inches. 

Cubic  or  Solid  Foot ,  is  the  fame  meafure  in  all  the 
three  dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  depth  or  thick- 
nefs,  containing  1728  cubic  inches. 

Foot  of  a  Horfe ,  in  the  manege,  the  extremity  of 
the  leg,  from  the  coronet  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hoof. 

Foor-Level ,  among  artificers,  an  infturument  that 
ferves  as  a  foot-rule,  a  fquare,  and  a  level.  See  Level, 
Rule,  and  Square.  , 

•  FOOTE  (Samuel,  Efq;),  the  modern  Ariltopha- 
nes,  was  born  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall;  and  wasdefeended 
from  a  very  ancient  family.  His  father  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Tiverton,  in  Devonfhire;  and  enjoyed 
the  poll  of  commiffioner  of  the  prize  office  and  fine- 
contraft.  His  mother  was  heirefs  of  the  Dinely  and 
Goodere  families.  In  confequence  of  a  fatal  mifun- 
derftanding  between  her  two  brothers,  Sir  John  Dinely 
Goodere,  Bart.  and  Samuel  Goodere,  Efq;  captain  of 
his  majefty’s  (hip  the  Ruby,  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  both,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Goodere  eftate, 
which  was  better  than  5000 1  .per  annum,  defeended  to 
Mr  Foote. 

.  He  was  educated  at  Worcetter  college,  Oxford, 
which  owed  its  foundation  to  Sir  Thomas  Cookes 
Winford,  Bart,  a  fecond  coufin  of  our  author’s.  On 
leaving  the  univerfity,  he  commenced  Undent  of  law  in. 
the  1  emple  ;  but  as  the  drynefs  of  this  ftudy  did  not, 
fuit  the  llvelinefs  of  his  genius,  he  foon  relinquilhed  it. 

He 
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Foo^e.  He  married  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family  and  fome 
— ’V—  fortune  ;  but  their  tempers  not  agreeing,  a  perfed 
harmony  did  not  long  fubfifl  between  them.  He  now 
lanched  into  all  the  fafhionable  foibles  of  the  age,  ga¬ 
ming  not  excepted;  and  in  a  few  years  fpent  his  whole 
fortune.  His  neceffities  led  him  to  the  flage,  and  he 
made  his  frit  appearance  in  the  charader  of  Othello. 
He  next  performed  Fondlewife  with  much  more  ap- 
plaufe  ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  ever  after  one  of  his  ca¬ 
pital  parts.  He  attempted  Lord  Foppington  likewife, 
but  prudently  gave  it  up.  But  as  Mr  Foote  was  never 
a  capital  ador  in  the  plays  of  others,  his  falary  was 
very  unequal  to  his  gay  and  extravagant  turn  ;  and  he 
contra  died  debts  which  forced  him  to  take  refuge  ’with¬ 
in  the  verge  of  the  court.  On  this  occaiion,  he  relie¬ 
ved  his  neceffities  by  the  following  ftratagem.  Sir 
Fr — s  D — 1—  1  had  long  been  his  intimate  friend,  and 
had  diffipated  his  fortune  by  fimilar  extravagance. 
Lady  N-if-u  P — 1-t,  who  was  likewife  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Foote’s,  and  who  was  exceeding  rich, 
.was  fortunately  at  chat  time  bent  upon  a  matrimonial 
fcheme.  Foote  ftrongly  recommended  to  her  to  con- 
fult  upon  this  momentous  affair  the  conjurer  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  whom  he  reprefented  as  a  man  of  furprifing 
ikill  and  penetration.  He  employed  an  acquaintance 
of  his  own  to  perfonate  the  conjurer;  who  depicted 
Sir  Fr — s  D — 1 — 1  at  full  length;  described  the  time 
when,  the  place  where,  and  the  drefs  in  which  {he 
would  fee  him.  The  lady  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  every  circumftance,  that  fhe  married  D — 1  -1 
in  a  few  days.  For  this  fervice  Sir  Francis  fettled  an 
annuity  upon  Foote  ;  and  this  enabled  him  once  more 
to  emerge  from  obfeurity. 

In  1747  he  opened  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  taking  upon  himfelf  the  double  charader  of 
author  and  performer;  and  appeared  in  a  dramatic  piece 
of  his  own  compofing,  called  the  Diverfions  of  the 
Morning \  This  piece  con  filled  of  nothing  more  than 
the  exhibition  of  feveral  characters  well  known  in  real 
life  ;  whofe  manner  of  converfation  and  exprellion  this 
author  very  happily  hit  off  in  the  didion  of  his  drama, 
and  ftill  more  happily  reprefented  on  the  flage,  by  an 
exaft  and  moil  amazing  imitation,  not  only  of  the  man¬ 
ner  and  tone  of  voice,  but  even  of  the  very  perfor.s,  of 
thofe  whom  he  intended  to  take  off.  In  this  perform¬ 
ance,  a  certain  phyfician,  Dr  L—  n,  well  known  for 
the  oddity  and  fmgularity  of  his  appearance  and  con¬ 
verfation,  and  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Taylor,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  were 
made  objeds  of  Foote’s  ridicule;  the  latter,  indeed, 
very  deiervedly  ;  and,  in  the  concluding  part  of  ]qis 
fpeech,  under  the  charader  of  a  theatrical  diredor, 
Mr  Foote  took  off,  with  great  humour  and  accuracy, 
the  feveral  flyles  of  ading  of  every  principal  performer 
011  the  Lnglifh  flage.  This  performance  at  firil  met 
with  fome  oppofition  from  the  civil  magiflrates  of 
Weflminfler,  under  the  fandion  of  the  ad  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  limiting  the  number  of  playhoufes,  as  well 
as  from  the  jealouiy  of  one  of  the  managers  of  Drury* 
lane  playhoufe  ;  but  the  author  being  patronized  by 
many  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  other  perfons  of 
dillindion,  this  oppofition  was  over- ruled  :  and  having 
altered  the  title  of  his  performance,  Mr  Foote  proceed¬ 
ed,  without  fuither  molellation,  to  give  "Tea  in  a  Morn - 
ing  to  his  friends,  and  reprefented  it  through  a  run  of 
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40  mornings  to  crowded  and  fplendid  audiences.— 
The  enfuing  feafon  he  produced  another  piece  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  he  called  An  Audiion  of  Pictures .  In 
this  performance  he  introduced  feveral  new  and  popu¬ 
lar  charaders  ;  particularly  Sir  Thomas  de  Veil,  then 
the  ading  juflice  of  peace  for  Weflminfler,  Mr  Cock 
the  celebrated  audioneer,  and  the  equally  famous  ora¬ 
tor  Henley.  This  piece  alfo  had  a  very  great  run. 
— His  Knights ,  which  was  the  produce  of  the  enfuing 
feafon,  was  a  performance  of  fomewhat  more  dramatic 
regularity  ;  but  Hill,  although  his  plot  and  charaders 
feemed  lefs  immediately  perfonal,  it  was  apparent  that 
he  kept  fome  particular  real  perfons  flrongly  in  his  eye 
in  the  performance  ;  and  the  town  took  upon  them- 
felves  to  fix  them  where  the  refemblance  appeared  to 
be  the  moil  firiking.— Thus  Mr  Foote  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  feled,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public,  fuch  charaders,  as  well  general  as  indivi¬ 
dual,  as  feemed  mofl  likely  to  engage  their  attention. 
His  dramatic  pieces,  exchifi-ve  of  the  interlude  called 
Piety  in  Pattens,  are  as  follow:  Tafle,  The  Knights, 
The  Author,  The  Englifhman  in  Paris,  The  Englifh- 
man  returned  from  Paris,  The  Mayor  of  Garrat,  The 
Liar,  The  Patron,  The  Minor,  The  Orators,  The 
Commiffary,  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,  The  Lame 
Lover,  1  he  Maid  of  Bath,  The  Nabob,  The  Cozeners, 
The  Capuchin,  The  Bankrupt,  and  an  unfinifhed  co¬ 
medy  called  1  he  Slanderer. — All  thefe  works  are  only* 
to  be  ranked  among  the  petites  pieces  of  the  theatre. 
In  the  execution  they  are  fomewhat  loofe,  neglig'ent, 
and  unfinifhed ;  the  plots  are  often  irregular,  and  the 
cataflrophes  not  always  conclufive  :  but,  with  all  thefe 
deficiencies,  they  contain  more  flrength  of  charader, 
more  llrokes  of  keen  fatire,  and  more  touches  5 of' 
temporary  humour,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  any  other  modern  dramatifl.  Even  the  Ian- 
guage.  fpoken  by  his  charaders,  incorred  as  it  may 
lometimes  feem,  will  on  a  clofer  examination  be  found 
entirely  dramatical ;  as  it  abounds,  with  thofe  natural 
minutiae  of  expreffion  which  frequently  form  the  very 
bafis  of  charader,  and  which  render  it  the  trued  mirror 
of  the  converfation  of  the  times  in  which  lie  wrote. 

In  the  year  1766,  being  on  a  party  of  pleafure  with 
the  late  duke  of  York,  lord  Mexborougli,  and  Sir 
Francis  Delaval,  Mr  Foote  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  leg,  by  a  fall  fromNhis  horfe  ;  in  confeqnence  of 
which,  he  was  compelled  to  undergo  an  amputation. 
This  accident  fo  fenfibly  affeded  the  duke,  that  he 
made  a  point  of  obtaining  for  Mr  Foote  a  patent  for 
life  ;  whereby  he  was  allowed  to  perform,  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the 
15th  of  September  every  year. 

He  now  became  a  greater  favourite  of  the  town 
than  ever  his  very  laughable  pieces,  with  his  more- 
laughable  performance,  con  Handy  filled  his  houfe  ;  and 
his  receipts  were  fome  feafons  almofl  incredible.  Par- 
fimony  was  never  a  vice  to  be  aferibed  to  Mr  Foote  5 
his  hofpitality  and  generolity  were  ever  confpicuous  5 
he  was  vifited  by  the  firil  nobility,  and  lie  was  fome- 
times  honoured  even  by  royal  guefls. 

The  attack  made  upon  his  charader  by  one  of  his 
domeftics,  whom  he  had  difmified  for  mifbehaviour,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  particularized  here.  Suffice  it 
to  fay,  he  was  honourably  acquitted  of  that  charge  ir 
but  it  is  believed  by  fome,  that  the  fhock  which  he  re- 
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celved  from  it  accelerated  hi's  death;  others  pretend,^ 
that  his  literary  altercation  with  a  certain  then  duchefs,’ 
or  rather  her  agents,  much  affeded  him,  and  that  from 
that  time  his  health  declined.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  his  natural  volatility  of  fpirits  could  fcarcely  fail  to 
fupport  him  againft  all  impreffions  from  either  of  thefe 
quarters. 

Mr  Foote,  finding  his  health  decline,  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Mr  Colman,  for  his  patent  of  the 
theatre  ;  according  to  which,  he  was  to  receive  from 
Mr  Colman  L.1600  per  annum,  befides  a  ftipulated  fum 
whenever  he  chofe  to  perform.  Mr  Foote  made  his 
appearance  two  or  three  times  in  fome  of  the  moft  ad- 
mired  chara&ers  ;  but  being  fuddenly  affeded  with 
a  paralytic  llroke  one  night  whilft  upon  the  ftage,  he 
was  compelled  to  retire.  He  was  advifed  to  bathe  ; 
and  accordingly  repaired  to  Brightelmftone,  where  he 
apparently  recovered  his  former  health  and  fpirits,  and 
was  what  is  called  th z.  fiddle  of  the  ccmp'any  who  refort- 
ed  to  that  agreeable  place  of  amufement.  A  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  he  returned  to  London  ;  but,  by  the 
advice  of  his  phyficians,.  fet  out  with  an  intention  to 
fpend  the  winter  at  Paris  and  in  the  fouth  of  France. 
He  had  got  no  farther  than  Dover,  when  he  was  fud¬ 
denly  attacked  by  another  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  which 
in  a  few  hours  terminated  his  exigence.  He  died  on 
the  2  1  ft  of  Odober  1777,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  privately  interred  in  the  cloifters  of  Weftmin- 
fter  abbey. 

FOP,  probably  derived  from  the  tappet  of  Horace, 
applied  in  the  firft  fatire  of  his  full:  book  to  the  wild 
and  extravagant  Naevius,  is  ufed  among  us  to  denote  a 
perfon  who  cultivates  a  regard  to  adventitious  orna¬ 
ment  and  beauty  to  excefs. 

FOR  AMEN,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
apertures  or  perforations  in  divers  parts  of  the  body; 
as,  1.  The  external  and  internal  foramina  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  or  Ik ull.  2.  The  foramina  in  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw.  3.  Foramen  lachry male.  4.  Foramen  membrame 
tympani. 

Foramen  Ovale ,  an  oval  aperture  of  paffage  through 
the  heart  of  a  foetus,  which  clofes  up  after  birth.  It 
arifes  from  the  coronal  vein,  near  the  right  auricle, 
and  pafles  diredly  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  fer- 
ving  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  infant  breathes,  and  the  lungs  are  o- 
pen  ;  it  being  generally  reckoned  one  of  the  tempo¬ 
rary  parts  of  the  foetus,  wherein  it  differs  from  an  a- 
dult ;  although  almoft  all  anatomifts,  Mr  Chefelden  ex¬ 
cepted,  aflure  us,  that  the  foramen  ovale  has  fometimes 
been  found  in  adults.  See  Foetus. 

l'ORBES  (Patrick),  bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  was 
born  in  1654,  when  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  were  in  much  confufion  ;  to  the  fettlement 
of  which  he  greatly  contributed.  As  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  he  improved  that  feat  of  learn¬ 
ing  by  repairing  the  fabric,  augmenting  the  library,  and 
reviving  the  profefforfhips.  He  publifhed  a  Commentary 
on  the  Revelations,  at  London,  in  1613;  and  died  in 
^35* 

Forbes  (John),  the  fon  of  Patrick,  but  of  much 
•more  extenfive  learning  than  his  father,  was  perhaps 
excelled  by  none  of  his  age,  which  will  be  allowed  by 
ihofe  who  read  his  Hiflorical  and  Theological  Injlitutes . 

He  was  bifhop  of  Aberdeen;  but  was  expelled  by  the 
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Covenanters,  aud  forced  to  fly  beyond  fea.  He  contu 
nued  in  Holland  two  years  ;  and,  upon  his  return,  lived 
private  on  his  eftate  at  Corfe,  until  he  died  in  1648. 
An  edition  of  all  his  works  was  printed  in  two  vols  fo¬ 
lio  at  Amfterdam  in  1703. 

Forbes  (William),  a  learned  bifhop  of  Edinburgh, 
born  in  1585.  His  ill-health  and  the  anti-epifcopal 
difpofition  of  the  Scots,  confined  him  chiefly  to  a  reti¬ 
red  life  :  but  when  Charles  I.  in  1633,  founded  an  e- 
pifcopal  church  at  Edinburgh,  he  thought  none  more 
worthy  to  fill  the  fee  than  Mr  Forbes ;  who,  how¬ 
ever,  died  three  months  after  his  confecration,  in 
1634.  Though  very  able  and  learned,  he  publifhed 
nothing  ;  but  wrote  a  treatife  t6  pacify  controver- 
fies,  which  was  printed  at  London  24  vears  after  his 
death.  ' 

Forbes  (Duncan,  Efq;  of  Culloden),  was  born  in 
the  year  1 685.  In  his  early  life,  he  was  brought  up 
in  a  family  remarkable  for  hofpitality  ;  which,  per- 
haps,  led  him  afterwards  to  a  freer  indulgence  in  focial 
pleafures.  Plis  natural  difpofition  inclined  him  to  the 
army  :  but,  as  he  foon  difeovered  a  fuperior  genius, 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  applied  himfelf  to  let¬ 
ters.  He  direded  Ins  Itudies  particularly  to  the  civil 
law  ;  in  which  he  made  a  quick  progrefs,  and  in  1700 
was  admitted  an  advocate.  From  1722  to  1737,  he 
reprefented  in  parliament  the  boroughs  of  Invernefs 
Fortrofe,  Nairn,  and  Forres.  In  .725,  he  was  made 
king  s  advocate  ;  and  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Court  of 
Seffion  in  1737.  In  the  troubles  of  1715  and  174 r 
he  efpoufed  the  royal  caufe  ;  but  with  fo  much  pm- 
dence  and  moderation  did  he  condud  himfelf  at  this 
delicate  conjundure,  that  not  a  whifper  was  at  any 
time  heard  to  his  prejudice.  The  glory  he  acquired  in 
advancing  the  profpenty  of  his  country,  and  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  re-eftablifh  peace  and  order,  was  the  only 
reward  of  his  fervices.  He  had  even  impaired,  and  al- 
mofl:  ruined,  his  private  fortune  in  the  caufe  of  the 
public  ;  but  government  did  not  make  him  the  fmalleft 
recompenfe.  The  minifter,  with  a  meannefs  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account,  defired  to  hav*  a  Hate  of  his 
diffiurfements.  He  was  fo  much  ffiocked  at  the  rude- 
nefs  of  this  treatment,  that  he  left  the  minifter  with- 
°"tL  m?k'n«  fy  reP.!y-  Throughout  the  whole  courfe 
©t  his  life  he  had  a  lively  fenfe  of  religion,  without  the 
leaft  taint  of  fuperftition  ;  and  his  charity  was  extend¬ 
ed  to  eveiy  fed  and  denomination  of  religionifts  indif- 
criminately.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  wrote,  in  a  flowing  and  oratorial  ftyle, 
concerning  religion  natural  and  revealed,  fome  impor¬ 
tant  difcovenes  in  theology  and  philosophy,  and  con¬ 
cerning  the  fources  of  incredulity.  He  died  in  1747 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  age  ;  and  his  works  have  fince 
been  publifhed  in  two  volumes  odlavo. 

FORCE,  in  philofophy,  denotes  the  caufe  of  the 
change  in  the  ftate  of  a  body,  when,  being  at  reft,  it 
begins  to  move,  or  has  a  motion  which  is  either  not 
uniform  or  not  dired.  While  a  body  remains  in  the 
lame  Itate,  either  of  reft  or  of  uniform  and  re&ilinear 
motion,  the  caufe  of  its  remaining  in  fuch  a  ftate  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  body,  and  it  cannot  be  faid  that  any 
extnnfic  force  has  aded  on  it.  This  internal  caufe  or 
principle  is  called  inertia . 

Mechanical  forces  may  be  reduced  to  two  forts  ; 
one  of  a  body  at  reft,  the  other  of  a  body  in  motion. 

3  The 
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For:c,  The  force  of  a  body  at  reft,  is  that  which  we  con- 
ceive  to  be  in  a  body  lying  ftill  on  a  table,  or  hanging 
by  a  rope,  or  fupported  by  a  fpring,  See.  and  this  is 
called  by  the  names  of  prejfure ,  tenfion,  force,  or  vis  mor - 
tua,  folic  it  at lo ,  conatus  movendi,  conamen ,  &c.  To  this 
clafs  alfo  of  forces  we'muft  refer  centripetal  and  centri¬ 
fugal  forces,  though  they  refide  in  a  body  in  motion  ; 
becaufe  thefe  forces  are  homogeneous  to  weights,  pref¬ 
igures,  ortenfioiis  of  any  kind. 

The  force  of  a  body  in  motion  is  a  power  redding 
in  that  body  fo  long  as  it  continues  its  motion  ;  by 
.means  of  which  it  is  able  to  remoye  obftacles  lying 
in  its  way  ;  to  kffen,  deftroy,  or  overcome  the  force 
of  any  other  moving  body,  which  meets  it  in  an  oppo- 
fite  direction  ;  or  to  furmount  any  dead  preffure  or  re¬ 
fiftance,  as  tenfion,  gravity,  friction,  &c.  for  fome 
time  ;  but  which  will  be  leffened  or  deftroyed  by  fnch 
refiftance  as  leflens  or  deftroys  the  motion  of  the  bo¬ 
dy.  This  is  called  moving  force y  vis  matrix ,  and  by 
fome  late  writers  vis  viva ,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  the 
vis  mortua  fpoken  of  before;  and  by  thefe  appellations, 
however  different,  the  fame  thing  is  under  flood  by  all 
mathematicians  ;  namely,  that  power  of  difplacing, 
of  withftanding  oppofite  moving  forces,  or  of  overco¬ 
ming  any  dead  refiftance,  which  refides  in  a  moving 
body,  and  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  continues  to 
accompany  it,  fo  long  as  the  body  moves.  See  Me¬ 
chanics. 

We  have  feveral  curious  as  well  as  ufeful  obferva- 
tions  in  Defagulier’s  Experimental  Philofophy,  con¬ 
cerning  the  comparative  forces  of  men  and  horfes,  and 
the  beft  way  of  applying  them.  A  horfe  draws  with 
the  greateft  advantage  when  the  line  of  dire&ion  is  le¬ 
vel  with  his  bread  ;  in  fueli  a  fituation,  he  is  able  to 
draw  200  lb.  eight  hours  a  day,  walking  about  two 
miles  and  an  half  an  hour.  And  if  the  fame  horfe  is 
made  to  draw  2401b.  he  can  work  but  fix  hours  a-day, 
and  cannot  go  quite  fo  fail.  On  a  carriage,  indeed, 
where  friction  alone  is  to  be  overcome,  a  middling 
horfe  will  draw  1000  lb.  But  the  beft  way  to  try  a 
hoi  fe’s  force,  is  by  making  him  draw  up  out  of  a  well, 
over  a  fingle  pulley  or  roller  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe,  one 
horfe  with  another  will  draw  200  lb.  as  already  ob- 
ferved. 

Five  men  are  found  to  be  equal  in  ftrength  to  one 
horfe,  and  can,  with  as  much  eafe,  pufli  round  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  beam  of  a  mill,  in  a  walk  40  feet  wide; 
wheieas  three  men  will  do  it  in  a  wglk  only  19  feet 
wide. 

The  worft  way  of  applying  the  force  of  a  horfe,  is 
to  make  him  carry  or  draw  up  hill :  for  if  the  hill  be 
fteep,  three  men  will  do  more  than  a  horfe,  each 
man  climbing  up  faftcr  with  a  burden  of  looib. 
weight,  than  a  horfe  that  is  loaded  with  300  lb.  a 
difference  which  is  owing  to  the  pofition  of  the  parts 
of  the  human  body  being  better  adapted  to  climb  than 
thofe  of  a  horfe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  beft  way  of  applying  the 
force  of  a  horfe,  is  an  horizontal  direction,  wherein  a 
man  can  exert  leaft  force :  thus  a  man,  weighing  140  ib. 
and  drawing  a  boat  along  by  means  of  a  rope  coming 
over  his  fhoulders,  cannot  draw  above  271b.  or  exert 
above  one-feventh  part  of  the  force  of  a  horfe  employed 
to  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  very  bell  and  moll  effe&ual  pollure  in  a  man, 


i§  that  of  rowing  ;  wherein  he  not  only  a£ls  with  more  Free 
mufcles  at  once  for  overcoming  the  refiftance,  than  in  I! 
any  other  pofition  ;  but  as  he  pulls  backwards,  the  ForclbI* 
weight  of  his  body  aftifts  by  way  of  lever.  See  Defa- 
guliers,  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  24 1.  where  we  have  fe¬ 
veral  other  obfervations  relative  to  force  acquired  by 
certain  pofitioiis  of  the  body,  from  which  that  author 
accounts  for  moil  feats  of  ftrength  and  a&ivity.  See 
alfo  a  Memoir e  on  this  fubjedl  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  in 
Mem.  Roy.  Acad.  be.  1629  ;  or  in  Defaguliers,  Exp. 

Sec.  p.  267,  &c.  who  has  publifhed  a  tranflation  of 
part  of  it  with  remarks. 

Force,  in  law,  fignifies  any  unlawful  violence  of¬ 
fered  to  things  or  perfons,  and  is  divided  into  fimpk 
and  compound.  Simple  force  is  what  is  fo  committed, 
that  it  has  110  other  crime  attending  it  ;  as  where  a 
perfon  by  force  enters  on  another’s  pofkflion,  without 
committing  any  other  unlawful  aft.  Compound  force , 
is  where  fome  other  violence  is  committed  with  fuch 
an  aifl  which  of  ltfelf  alone  is  criminal;  as  if  one  en¬ 
ters  by  force  into  another’s  houfe,  and  there  kills  a  per-' 
fon,  or  ravifhes  a  woman.  There  is  likewife  a  force 
implied  in  law,  as  in  every  trefpafs,  refeue,  or  diflei- 
lin,  and  an  a<5luai  force  with  weapons,  number  of  per— 
foils,  Sec.  Any  perfon  may  lawfully  enter  a  tavern* 
inn,  or  vidlualling-houfe  ;  io  may  a  landlord  his  te¬ 
nant’s  houfe  to  view  repairs,  &c.  But  if,  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  perfon  that  enters  commits  any  violence  or 
force,  the,  law  will  intend  that  he  entered  for  that 
purpofe. 

FORCEPS,  in  forgery,  Sc c.  a  pair  of  feiffars  for 
cutting  off,  or  dividing,  the  flefhy  membranous  parts 
of  the  body,  as  occaiion  requires.  See  Surgery. 

FORCIBLE  entry,  is  a  violent  and  adlual  entry 
into  lioufes  or  lands  ;  and  a  forcible  detainer,  is  where 
one  by  violence  with-holds  the  poffeffion  of  lands,  Sec:- 
fo  that  the  perfon  who  has  a  right  of  entry  is  barred, 
or  hindered,  therefrom. 

At  common  law,  any  perfon  that  had  a  right  to  en¬ 
ter  into  lands,  &c.  might  retain  poffeffion  of  it  by 
force.  But  this  liberty  being  abufed,  to  the  breach 
of  the  peace,  it  was  therefore  found  neceffary  that  the 
fame  fhould  be  reftrained  :  Though,  at  this  day,  he 
who  is  wrongfully  difpoffeffed  of  goods  may  by  force 
retake  them.  By  ftatute,  no  perfons  fhall  make  an  en¬ 
try  on  any  lands  or  tenements,  except  where  it  is  given 
by  law,  and  in  a  peaceable  manner,  even  tho*  they  have 
title  of  entry,  on  pain  of  imprifonment  ;  and  where 
a  forcible  entry  is  committed,  j uflices  of  peace  are 
authorized  to  view  the  place,  and  enquire  of  the  force 
by  a  jury,  fummoned  by  the  fheriff  of  the  county;  and 
they  may  caufe  the  tenements,  &c.  to  be  reftored,  and 
imprifon  the  offenders  till  they  pay  a  fine.  Likewife  a 
writ  of  forcible  entry  lies,  where  a  perfon  fei fed  of 
freehold,  is  by  force  put  out  thereof. 

Forcible  Marriage ,  of  a  woman  of  eftate,  is  felony. 

For  by  the  ftatute  3  H.  7.  c.  2.  it  is  enabled,  “  That  yacoys 
if  any  perfons  fhall  take  away  any  woman  having  lands  Law 
or  goods,  or  that  is  heir-apparent  to  her  anceflor,  by 
force,  and  againft  her  will,  and  marry  or  defile  her;  the 
takers,  procurers,  abettors,  and  receivers,  of  the  wo¬ 
man  taken  away  againft  her  will,  and  knowing  the 
fame,  fhall  be  deemed  principal  felons  ;  but  as  to  pro¬ 
curers  and  acceffories,  they  are,  before  the  offence  be 
committed,  to  be  excluded  the  benefit  of  clergy,  by 
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39  Eliz.  c.  9.  The  indi&ment  on  the  ftatute  3  H.  7, 
is  exprefsly  to  fet  forth,  that  the  woman  taken  away 
had  lands  or  goods,  or  was  heir  apparent ;  and  alfo 
that  file  was  manied  or  defiled,  becaufe  no  other  cafe 
is  within  the  ftatute  ;  and  it  ought  to  allege  that  the 
taking  was  for  lucre.  It  is  no  excufe  that  the  wo¬ 
man  at  firft  was  taken  away  with  her  confent :  for  if 
fhe  afterwards  refufe  to  continue  with  the  offender, 
and  be  forced  againft  her  will,  fhe  may  from  that  time 
properly  be  faid  to  be  taken  againft  her  will  ;  and  it 
is  not  material  whether  a  woman  fo  taken  away  be  at 
laft  married  or  defiled  with  her  own  confent  or  not,  if 
fhe  were  under  force  at  the  time ;  the  offender  being 
in  both  cafes  equally  within  the  words  of  the  a&. 

Thofe  perfons  who,  after  the  fad,  receive  the  of¬ 
fender,  are  but  acceffories  after  the  offence,  according 
to  the  rules  of  common  law  ;  and  thofe  that  are  only 
privy  to  the  damage,  but  not  parties  to  the  forcible  ta¬ 
king  away,  are  not  within  the  ad,  H.  P.  C.  119. 

A  man  may  be  indided  for  taking  away  a  woman  by 
force  in  another  country  ;  for  the  continuing  of  the 
force  in  any  country,  amounts  to  a  forcible  taking 
there.  Ibid.  Taking  away  any  woman-child  under 
the  age  of  16  years  and  unmarried,  out  of  the  cuftody 
and  without  the  confent  of  the  father  or'guardian,  &c. 
the  offender  fhall  fuffer  fine  and  imprifonment  ;  and  if 
the  woman  agrees  to  any  contrad  of  matrimony  with 
fuch  perfon,  fhe  fhall  forfeit  her  eftate  during  life,  to 
the  next  of  kin  to  whom  the  inheritance  fhould  de¬ 
fend,  &c.  Stat.  4  &  5.  P&  M.  c.  8.  This  is  a  force 
againft  the  parents  :  and  an  information  will  lie  for  re¬ 
ducing  a  young  man  or  woman  from  their  parents,  a- 
gainft  their  confents,  in  order  to  marry  them,  &c.  See 
Marriage. 

FORCING,  in  gardening,  a  method  of  producing 
ripe  fruits  from  trees  before  their  natural  feafon.  The 
method  of  doing  it  is  this  :  A  wall  fhould  be  ereded 
ten  feet  high  ;  a  border  muft  be  marked  out  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  it,  of  about  four  feet  wide,  and  fome 
ftakes  muft  be  fattened  into  the  ground  all  along  the 
edge  of  the  border ;  thefe  fhould  be  four  inches  thick. 
They  are  intended  to  reft  the  glafs  lights  upon,  which 
are  to  flope  backwards  to  the  wall,  to  fhelter  the  fruit 
as  there  fhall  be  occafion  :  and  there  muft  be,  at  each 
end,  a  doorsto  open  either  way,  according  as  the  wind 
blows.  The  frame  fhould  be  made  moveable  along  the 
wall,  that  when  a  tree  has  been  forced  one  year,  the 
frame  may  be  removed  to  another,  and  fo  on,  that  the 
trees  may  each  of  them  be  forced  only  once  in  three 
years,  at  which  rate  they  will  laft  a  long  time.  They 
muft  be  always  well-grown  trees  that  are  chofen  for 
forcing  ;  for  young  ones  are  foon  deftroyed,  and  the 
fruit  that  is  produced  from  them  is  never  fo  well  tatt¬ 
ed.  The  fruits  moft  proper  for  this  management  are 
the  avant  or  fmall  white  nutmeg,  the  albemarle,  the 
early  newington,  and  the  brown  nutmeg  peaches  ;  Mr 
Fairchild’s  early,  and  the  elrugo  and  newington  nec¬ 
tarines  ;  the  mafeubne  apricot,  and  the  may-duke  and 
may  cherry.  For  grapes,  the  white  and  black  fweet- 
water  are  the  propereft ;  and  of  goofeberries  the  Dutch 
white,  the  Dutch  early  green,  and  the  walnut  goofe- 
berry ;  and  the  large  Dutch  white  and  large  Dutch 
red  currants. 

The  dung,  before  it  is  put  to  the  wall,  fhould  l>e 
Jaid  together  in  a  heap  for  five  or  fix  days,  that  it  may 
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heat  uniformly  through  ;  and  when  thus  prepared  it 
muft  be  laid  four  feet  thick  at  the  bafe  of  the  wall, 
and  go  doping  up  till  it  is  two  feet  thick  at  the  top. 
It  muft  be  laid  at  leaft  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  wall ;  and  when  it  links,  as  it  will  link 
two  or  three  feet,  more  dung  muft  be  laid  on  ;  for 
the  firft  heat  will  do  little  more  than  juft  fwell  the 
bloffom-buds.  The  covering  the  trees  with  glaffes 
is  of  great  fervice  ;  but  they  fhould  be  taken  off  to 
admit  the  benefit  of  gentle  fhovvers  to  the  trees,  and 
the  doors  at  the  ends  fhould  be  either  left  entirely  o- 
pen,  or  one  or  both  of  them  opened,  and  a  mat  hung 
before  them,  at  once  to  let  the  air  circulate  and  keep 
oft'  the  frofts. 

The  dung  is  never  to  be  applied  till  towards  the  end 
of  November  ;  and  three  changes  of  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  ripen  the  cherries,  which  will  be  very  fine  in 
February.  As  to  the  apricots,  grapes,  ne&arines, 
peaches,  and  plums,  if  the  weather  be  milder,  the 
glaffes  are  to  be  opened  to  let  in  funftiine  or  gentle 
fhowers. 

If  a  row  or  two  of  fcarlet  ftra wherries  be  planted  at 
the  back  of  the  frame,  they  will  ripen  in  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March  ;  the  vines  will  bloffom  in  A- 
pril,  and  the  grapes  will  be  ripe  in  June. 

It  fhould  be  carefully  obferved,  not  to  place  early 
and  late  ripening  fruits  together,  becaufe  the  heat  ne- 
ceffary  to  force  the  late  ones  will  be  of  great  injury  to 
the  early  ones  after  they  have  fruited. 

#  The  mafeuline  apricot  will  be  ripe  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  the  early  ne&arines  will  be  lipe  about 
the  fame  time,  and  the  forward  fort  of  plums  by  the 
latter  end  of  that  month.  Goofeberries  will  have  fruit 
fit  for  tarts  in  January  or  February,  and  will  ripen  in 
March;  and  currants  will  have  ripe  fruit  in  April. 

The  trees  need  not  be  planted  fo  diftant  at  thefe 
walls  as  at  others,  for  they  do  not  fhoot  fo  freely  as  in 
the  open  air ;  nine  fet  afunder  is  fufficient.  They 
fhould  be  pruned  about  three  weeks  before  the  heat  is 
applied. 

Forcing,  in  the  wine  trade,  a  term  ufed  by  the  wine- 
coopers  for  the  fining  down  wines,  and  rendering  them 
fit  for  immediate  draught.  The  principal  inconvenience 
of  the  common  way  of  fining  down  the  white- wines  by 
ifinglafs,  and  the  red  by  whites  of  egg3,  is  the  flownefs 
of  the  operation  ;  thefe  ingredients  not  performing 
their  office  in  lefs  than  a  week,  or  fometimes  a  fort¬ 
night,  according  as  the  weather  proves  favourable, 
cloudy  or  clear,  windy  or  calm  :  this  appears  to  be 
matter  of  conflant  obfervation.  But  the  wine-merchant 
frequently  requires  a  method  that  ffiall,  with  certainty, 
make  the  wines  fit  for  tatting  in  a  few  hours.  A  me¬ 
thod  of  this  kind  there  is,  but  it  is  kept  in  a  few 
hands  a  valuable  fecret.  Perhaps  it  depends  upon  a 
prudent  ufe  .of  a  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the 
common  forcing,  as  occafion  is,  along  with  gypfum, 
a3  the  principal ;  all  which  are  to  be  well  ftirred  a- 
bout  in  wine,  for  half  an  hour  before  it  is  fuffered  to 
reft. 

FORDOUN  (John  of),  the  father  of  Scottifh  hi- 
ftory,  ftourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  But  of  his  life 
there  is  nothing  known  with  certainty,  though  there 
was  not  a  monaftery  that  poffeffed  not  copies  of  his 
woik.  'I  he  firft  five  books  of  the  hiftory  which  bears 
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Foi'dwich  Ins  riame  were  written  by  him  ;  the  reft  were  fabrica- 
ted  from  materials  left  by  him,  and  from  new  collec- 
Poreign.  tionsby  different  perfons.  A  manufcript  in  vellum  of 
this  hiftorian  is  in  the  library  of  the  uni verfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

FORDWICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  called  in  the 
Doomfday-Book  “  the  little  Borough  of  Fordwich,” 
is  a  member  of  the  port  of  Sandwich,  and  was  ancient¬ 
ly  incorporated  by  the  ftyle  of  the  Barons  of  the  town 
of  Fordwich,  but  more  lately  by  the  name  of  the  mayor, 
jurats,  and  commonalty,  who  enjoy  the  fame  privileges 
as  the  cinque-ports.  This  place  is  famous  for  excellent 
trouts  in  its  river  Stour. 

FORDYCE  (David),  an  elegant  and  learned  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  prefent  age,  was  profeffor  of  philofophy  in 
the  Marifchal-college,  Aberdeen.  He  was  originally 
defigned  for  the  miniftry  ;  to  prepare  himfelf  for  which 
was  the  whole  airtr  of  his  ambition,  and  for  a  courfe  of 
years  the  whole  purpofe  of  his  ftudies.  How  well  he 
was  qualified  to  appear  in  that  character,  appears  from 
his  “  Theodorus,  a  dialogue  concerning  the  art  of 
preaching.,,  After  having  fmifhed  this  work,  he  went 
abroad  on  his  travels,  in  order  to  obtain  freffi  ftores  of 
knowledge  :  but  after  a  fuccefsful  tour  through  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  he  Was  unfortunately  caft  away  in  a 
ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Holland.  Befides  the  above 
work,  he  wrote  Dialogues  on  Education,  8vo,  and  a 
Treatife  of  Moral  Philofophy  publilhed  in  the  Precep¬ 
tor.  The  third  edition  of  his  Theodorus  was  pnbli/h- 
ed  in  London,  after  liis  untimely  death,  by  his  brother 
the  Rev.  Mr  JamesvFordyce,  an  eminent  diffenting  ini- 
nifter,  in  1755. 

FORE,  applied  to  a  /hip,  denotes  all  that  part  of 
a  /hip’s  frame  and  machinery  which  lies  near  the  ftem. 

Fore  and  aft  is  ufed  for  the  whole  /hip’s  length,  or 
from  end  to  end. 

FORECASTLE  of  a  Ship ,  that  part  where  the 
foremaft  /lands.  It  is  divided  from  the  reft  by  a  bulk¬ 
head. 

FOREIGN,  fomething  extraneous,  or  that  comes 
From  abroad.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
fores,  “  doors;”  or  for  is,  “  out  of  doors;”  or  fo¬ 
rum,  “  market,”  &c. 

Foreign  minifter,  foreign  prince,  foreign  goods,  &c. 
are  thofe  belonging  to  other  nations.  See  Mini¬ 
ster,  Sec. 

Foreign  to  the  purpofe,  fignifies  a  thing  remote  or 
impertinent. 

.  Foreign,  in  the  Englifh  law,  is  ufed  in  various  fig^ 
nifications.  Thus, 

Foreign  Attachment,  is  an  attachment  of  the  goods 
of  foreigners  found  within  a  city  or  liberty,  for  the  fa- 
tisfa&ion  of  fome  citizen  to  whom  the  foreigner  is  in¬ 
debted  ;  or  it  fignifies  an  attachment  of  a  foreigner’s 
money  in  the  hands  of  another  perfon. 

Foreign  Kingdom,  a  kingdom  under  the  dominion 
■of  a  foreign  prince. 

At  the  inftance  of  an  ambaffador  or  conful,  any  of- 
fender  againft  the  lav/s  here  may  be  fent  for  hither  from 
a  foreign  kingdom  to  which  he  hath  fled.  And, 
where  a  ftranger  cf  Holland,  or  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  buys  goods  at  London,  for  inftance,  and  there 
gives  a  note  under  his  hand  for  payment,  and  then 
■goes  away  privately  into  Holland  ;  in  that  cafe,  the 
idler  may  have  a  certificate  from  the  lord  mayor,  on 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 


the  proof  of  the  fale  and  delivery  of  fuch  goods,  where-  Forc'ga 

upon  a  procefs  will  be  executed  on  the  party  in  Hoi-  H 
land.  Foreland. 

Foreign  Oppofer,  or  Appofer,  an  officer  in  the  ex-  v  ^,IIIJLJ 
chequer  that  oppofes  or  makes  a  charge  on  all  fiieriffs, 

&c.  of  their  green  wax  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fines,  i flues, 
amerciaments,  recognizances,  Sec. 

Foreign  Plea ,  fignifies  an  objedlion  to  the  judge  of 
the  court,  by  refufing  him  as  incompetent,  becaufe  the 
matter  in  queflion  is  not  within  hisjurifdidlion. 

Poreign  Seamen,  ferving  two  years  on  board  Bri- 
tifh  /hips,  whether  of  war,  trade,  or  privateers,  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  war,  /hall  be  deemed  natural-born  fub- 
je&s. 

FOREIGNER,  the  natural-born  fubjedl  to  fome 
foreign  prince. 

Foreigners,  though  made  denizens,  or  naturalized, 
are  difabled  to  bear  any  office  in  government,  to  be  of 
the  privy- council,  or  members  of  parliament,  Sec.  This 
is  by  the  a&s  of  the  fettlement  of  the  crown.  Such 
perfons  as  are  not  freemen  of  a  city  or  corporation,  are 
alfo  called  foreigners,  to  diftingui/h  them  from  the 
members  of  the  fame. 

FOR.EJUDGER,  in  law,  fignifies  a  judgment 
whereby  one  is  deprived  or  put  by  a  thing  in  queftiom 

To  b t  forejudged  the  court,  is  where  an  officer  or  at¬ 
torney  of  any  court  is  expelled  the  fame  for  malprac¬ 
tice,  or  for  not  appearing  to  an  action  on  a  bill  filed 
againft  him,  Sec •  And  where  an  attorney  of  the  com¬ 
mon-pleas  is  fued,  the  plaintiff's  attorney  delivers  the 
bill  to  one  of  the  criers  of  the  court,  who  calls  the  at¬ 
torney  defendant,  and  folemnly  proclaims  aloud,  that, 
if  he  does  not  appear  thereto,  he  will  be  forejudged  : 
likevvife  a  rule  is  given  by  the  fecondary  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  :  and  if  the  attorney  appears  not  in  four  days, 
then  the  clerk  of  the  warrants  ilrikes  fuch  an  attorney 
off  the  roll  of  attorneys;  after  which  he  becomes  liable 
to  be  arrefted  like  any  other  perfon:  but  where  ari  at¬ 
torney  is  forejudged,  he  may  be  reftored  on  clearing 
himfelf  from  his -contumacy,  and  making  fatisfa&ion  t  o 
the  plaintiff,  Sec. 

FORELAND,  or  Foreness,  in  navigat’on,  a 
point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  fea. 

North  Foreland ,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  Kent,  of 
which  it  is  the  N.  E.  point,  is  the  promontory  afeer- 
tained  by  adt  of  parliament  to  be  the  molt  foutliern 
part  of  the  port  of  London,  which  is  thereby  extended 
N.  in. a  right  line  to  the  point  called  the  Nafe  on 
the  coaft  of  Effex,  and  forms  that  .properly  called 
the  Mouth  of  the  Thames.  A  fea  mark  was  eredled 
here  by  the  Trinity- Ho ufe  corporation  at  the  public 
expence,  which  is  a  round  brick-tower,  near  80  feet 
high..  The  fea  gains  fo  much  upon  the  land  here  by 
the  winds  at  S.  W.  that  within  the  memory  of  fome 
that  are  living  above  30  acres  of  land  have  been  loft 
in  one  place.  All  ve/Iels  that  pafs  on  the  fouth-fide 
of  this  head-land  are  faid  to  enter  the  Channel,  which 
is  the  name  for  the  narrow  fea  between  England  and 
France  ;  and  all  the  towns  or  harbours  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  this  place,  whether  on  the  Kentiih  or  Effex 
fiiore,  are  called  members  of  the  port  of  London. 

South  Foreland,  in  Kent,  a  head  of  land  forming 
the  ea/l  point  of  the  Kentifh  ffiore  ;  and  called  South, 
in  refpedt  to  its  bearing  from  the  other  Foreland, 

'Which  is  about  fix  miles  to  the  north.  Its  iituatiou 
U  u 
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Fere  lodti  js  of  great  fecurity  to  the  Downs,  the  road  between  Henry  VIII 
both,  winch  would  be  a  very  dangerous  road  for  flups,  ~ 

,  did  not  this  point  break  the  fea  off,  that  would  other- 
wife  come  rolling  up  from  the  well  to  the  Flats  or 
bank  of  fands,  which  for  three  leagues  together  and  at 
about  a  league  or  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  fliore 
run  parallel  with  it,  and  are  dry  at  low  water  ;  fo  that 
thefe  two  capes  breaking  all  the  force  of  the  fea  on 
the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  make  the  Downs  accounted  a 
good  road,  except  when  the  wind  blows  txceffive  hard 
from  S.  E.  35.  by  N.  or  E.  N.  E.  when  fhips  in  the 
Downs  are  driven  from  their  aschors,  and  often  run 
a-fhore,  or  are  forced  on  the  fands,  or  into  Sandwich 
bay  or  Ramfgate  pier. 

FORE  LOCKS,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  little  flat 
wedges  made  with  iron,  ufed  at  the  ends  of  bolts,  to 
keep  them  from  flying  out  of  their  holes. 

FORE-MAST  of  a  Ship,  a  large  round  piece  of 
timber,  placed  in  her  fore- part  or  fore-caftle,  and  car¬ 
rying  the  fore-fail  and  fore- top- fail  yards.  Its  length 
is  ufually  of  the  main-maft,  and  the  fore-top-gallant- 
nraft  is  i  the  length  of  the  fore-top. 

Foremast- Men,  are  thofe  on  board  a  fhip  that  take 
in  the  top-fails,  fling  the  yards,  furl  the  fails,  bowfe, 
trice,  and  take  their  turn  at  the  helm,  & c. 

FOREST,  in  geography,  a  huge  wood  ;  or,  a  large 
extent  of  ground  covered  with  trees.  The  word  is  form¬ 
ed  of  the  Latin  forejla ,  which  firft  occurs  in  the  capi¬ 
tulars  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  itfelfis  derived  from 
the  German  frojl ,  fignifying  the  fame  thing.  Spelman 
derives  it  from  the  Latin  forts  rejlcit ,  by  reafon  forefts 
are  out  of  towns.  Others  derive  forejla  from  feris,  q.  d. 

Forejla ,  quoad  fit  tuta  fat  10  ferarum ,  as  being  a  fafe  fta- 
tion  or  abode  for  wild  beafts. 

The  Caledonian  and  Hercynian  forefts  are  famous 
in  hiftory.  The  firft  was  a  celebrated  retreat  of  the 
ancient  Pidls  and  Scots  :  The  latter^anciently  occupied 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe  ;  particularly  Germany, 

Poland,  Hungary,  &c.  In  Caefar’s  time  it  extended 
from  the  borders  of  Alfatia  and  Switzerland  to  Tran- 
fylvania  ;  and  was  computed  60  days  journey  long,  and 
9  broad  :  fome  parts  or  cantons  thereof  are  ftill  re¬ 
maining. 

The  ancients  adored  forefts,  and  imagined  a  great 
part  of  their  gods  to  refide  therein  :  temples  were  fre¬ 
quently  built  in  the  thickeft  forefts  ;  the  gloom  and 
iilence  whereof  naturally  infpire  fentiments  of  devo¬ 
tion,  and  turn  mens  thoughts  within  themfelves. 

For  the  like  reafon,  the  Druids  made  forefts  the 
place  of  their  refidence,  performed  their  facrifices,  in- 
ilru&ed  their  youth,  and  gave  laws  therein. 

Forest,  in  law,  is  defined,  by  Manwood,  a  certain 
'territory  of  woody  grounds  and  fruitful  paftures,  pri¬ 
vileged  for  wild  beafts  and  fowls  of  foreft,  chafe,  and 
warren,  to  reft  and  abide  under  the  protedlion  of  the 
king,  for  his  princely  delight  ;  bounded  with  unre¬ 
moveable  marks  and  meres,  either  known  by  matter 
-of  record  or  prefeription  ;  replenifhed  with  wild  beafts 
of  venery  or  chafe,  with  great  coverts  of  vert  for  the 
-laid  beafts  ;  for  prefervation  and  continuance  whereof, 
the  veit  and  venifon,  there  are  certain  particular  laws, 
privileges,  and  officers. 

Forefts  are  of  fuch  antiquity  in  England,  that,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  New* Foreft  in  Hampfhire,  ere&ed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  and  Hampton  Court,  erected  by 
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t  is  Paid,  that  there  i3  no  record  or  hi¬ 
ftory  which  makes  any  certain  mention  of  their  erec-  v 
tion,  though  they  are  mentioned  by  feveral  writers  and 
in  feveral  of  our  laws  and  ftatutes.  Ancient  hiftorians 
tell  us,  “  that  New- foreft  vvasraifed  by  the  deftru&ion 
of  22  parifh- churches,  and  many  villages,  chapels,  and 
manors,  for  the  fpace  of  30  miles  together,  which  was 
attended  with  divers  judgments  on  the  pofterity  of 
William  I.  who  ere&ed  it :  for  William  Rufus  was 
there  fhot  with  an  arrow,  and  before  him  Richard  the 
brother  of  Henry  I.  ;  and  Henry  nephew  to  Robert, 
the  eldefl  fon  of  the  Conqueror,  did  hang  by  the  hair 
of  the  head  in  the  boughs  of  the  foreft,  like  unto  Ab- 
falom.”  Blount. 

Refides  the  New-foreft,  there  are  68  other  forefh  in 
England,  13  chafes,  and  more  than  700  parks  :  the 
four  principal  forefts  .are  New-foreft  on  the  fea,  Shire - 
wood-foreft  on  the  Trent,  Dean- foreft  on  the  Severn, 
and  Windfor-foreft  on  the  Thames. 

A  foreft  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjeft  is  properly  the 
fame  thing  with  a  Chase  ;  being  fubjedt  to  the  common 
law,  and  not  to  the  foreft-laws.  But  a  chafe  differs- 
from  a  foreft,  in  that  it  is  not  inclofed  ;  and  like  wife, 
that  a  man  may  have  a  chafe  in  another  man’s  ground 
as  well  as  his  own  ;  being  indeed  the  liberty  of  keep¬ 
ing  beafts  of  chafe,  or  royal  game  therein,  protected 
even  from  the  owner  of  the  land,  with  a  power  of 
hunting  them  thereon.  See  Park. 

The  manner  of  eredting  a  foreft  is  thus:  Certain  com- 
miffioners  are  appointed  under  the  great  feal,  who  view 
the  ground  intended  for  a  foreft,  and  fence  it  round  ; 
this  commiffion  being  returned  into  chancery,  the  king 
caufeth  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  county 
where  the  land  lieth,  that  it  is  a  foreft  ;  and  prohibits 
all  perfons  from  hunting  there,  without  his  leave. 
Though  the  king  may  eredl  a  foreft  on  his  own  ground 
and  wafte,  he  may  not  do  it  on  the  ground  of  other 
perfons  without  their  confent  ;  and  agreements  with, 
them  for  that  puipofe  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  par¬ 
liament. 

A  foreft,  ftri&ly  taken,  cannot  be  in. the  hands  of 
any  but  the  king  ;  for  no  perfon  but  the  king  has 
power  to  grant  a  commiffion  to  be  juftice  in  eyre  of 
the  foreft  :  yet,  if  he  grants  a  foreft  to  a  fnbjedt,  and 
that  on  requeft  made  in  the  chancery,  that  fubjedt  and 
his  heirs  fhall  have  juftices  of  the  foreft,  in  which  cafe 
the  fuojedi  has  a  foreft  in  law. 

A  fecond  property  of  a  foreft  is,  the  courts  thereof*, 
See  Fores r*  Courts,  infra. 

A  third  property  is  the  officers  belonging  to  it,  as 
the  juftices,  warden,  verderer,forefter,  agiftor,  regarder, 
keeper,  bailiff,  beadle,  &c.  See  the  articles  Agistor, 
Bailiff,  Forester,  &c. 

By  the  laws  of  the  foreft,  the  receivers  of  trefpaffes 
in  hunting,  or  killing  of  the  deer,  if  they  know  them 
to  be  the  king’s  property,  are  principal  trefpaffers.. 
Likewife,  if  a  trefpafs  be  committed  in  a  foreft,  and 
the  trefpaffer  dies,  after  his  death,  it  may  be  punifhed 
in  the  life-time  of  the  heir,  contrary  to  common  lawi 
Our  Norman  kings  punifhed  fuch  as  killed  deer  in  any 
of  their  forefts  with  great  feverity  ;  alfo  in  various  man¬ 
ners  ;  as  by  hanging^lofs  of  limbs,  gelding,  and  put¬ 
ting  out  eyes.  By  magna  chart  a  de  forjla ,  it  is  or¬ 
dained,  that  no  perfon  fhall  lofe  life  or  member  for  kil¬ 
ling  the  king’s  deer  in  forefts,  but  fhall  be  fined  ,*  and 
6  if 
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Foreft.  if  the  offender  has  nothing  to  pay  the  fine,  he  fhall  be 
imprifoned  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  be  delivered,  if 
he  can  give  fecuiity  not  to  offend  for  the  future,  &c. 
9  Hen .  Ill .  c .  I. 

Before  this  ftatute,  it  was  felony  to  hunt  the  king’s 
deer ;  and  by  a  late  a&,  perfons  armed  and  difguifed, 
appearing  in  any  foreft,  &c.  if  they  hunt,  kill,  or  (leal 
any  deer,  & c.  are  guilty  of  felony.  9.  Geo .  /.  c.  22. 

He  who  has  any  licence  to  hunt  in  a  foreft  or  cliace, 
See.  is  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  exceed  his  autho¬ 
rity  ;  otherwife  he  fhall  be  deemed  a  trefpaffer  from  the 
beginning,  and  be  punifhed  for  that  fa6t,  as  if  he  had  no 
%  licence.  See  further,  the  articles  Game,  and  Game-LAiv . 

Beafts  of  the  foreft  are,  the  hart,  hind,  buck,  doe, 
boar,  wolf,  fox,  hare,  &c.  The  feafons  for  hunting 
whereof  are  as  follow,  viz.  that  of  the  hart  and  buck’ 
begins  at  the  feaft  of  St  John  Baptift,  and  ends  at 
Holy-rood  day  ;  of  the  hind  and  doe,  begins  at  Holy- 
rood,  and  continues  till  Candlemas  ;  of  the  boar,  from 
Chriftmas  to  Candlemas  ;  of  the  fox  begins  at  Chrift- 
mas,  and  continues  till  Lady-day  ;  of  the  hare  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  and  lafts  till  Candlemas. 

Forest- Courts,  courts  inftituted  for  the  government 
of  the  king’s  forefts  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  for  the  punifhment  of  all  injuries  done  to  the  king’s 
deer  or  venifon,  to  the  vert  or  greenfvverd,  and  to  the 
covert  in  which  fuch  deer  are  lodged.  Thefe  are  the 
courts  of  Attachments,  of  Regard,  of  Sweinmote, 
and  of  Justice-seat.  1.  The  court  of  attachments, 
woodmote,  or  forty-days  court,  is  to  be  held  before  the 
verderors  of  the  foreft  once  in  every  forty  days  ;  and 
is  inftituted  to  inquire  into  all  offenders  againft  vert 
and  venifon  :  who  may  be  attached  by  their  bodies, 
'Bladjl.  taken  with  the  mainour  (or  mainceuvre ,  a  manu')  that 
Comment,  is,  in  the  very  a6l  of  killing  venifon,  or  Healing  wood, 
or  in  the  preparing  fo  to  do,  or  by  frefh  and  immediate 
purfuit  after  the  a 61  is  done  ;  elfe  they  muft  be  attach¬ 
ed  by  their  gcods.  And  in  this  forty-days  court  the 
forefters  or  keepers  are  to  bring  in  the  attachments,  or 
prefentments  de  viridi  et  v enatione  ;  and  the  verderors 
are  to  receive  the  fame,  and  to  enrol  them,  and  to 
certify  them  under  their  feals  to  the  court  of  juftice- 
ieat  or  fweinmote  ;  for  this  court  can  only  inquire  of, 
but  not  convidf,  offenders.  2.  The  court  of  regard, 
or  furvey  of  dogs,  is  to  be  holden  every  third  year  for 
the  lawing  or  expeditation  of  maftiffs  ;  which  is  done 
by  cutting  off  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet,  to  prevent 
them  from  running  after  deer.  No  other  dogs  but 
maftiffs  are  to  be  thus  lawed  or  expeditated,  for  none 
other  were  permitted  to  be  kept  within  the  precin&s 
of  the  foreft  ;  it  being  fuppofed  that  the  keeping  of 
thefe,  and  thefe  only,  was  neceffary  for  the  defence  of 
a  man’s  houfe.  3.  The  court  of  fweinmote  is  to  be 
holden  before  the  verderors,  as  judges,  by  the  fteward 
of  the  fweinmote,  thrice  in  every  year  ;  the  fweins  or 
freeholders  within  the  foreft  compoling  the  jury.  The 
principal  jurifdidlion  of  this  court  is,  firft,  to  inquire 
into  the  oppreffions  and  grievances  committed  by  the 
officers  of  the  foreft  ;  “  dc  fuper-oneratione  forejlarorium, 
et  aliorum  minijlrorum  forefa ;  et  de  eorum  opprcjjionibus 
populo  regis  illaiis  and,  fecondly,  to  receive  and  try 
prefentments  certified  from  the  court  of  attachments 
againft  offences  in  vert  and  venifon.  And  this  court 
may  not  only  inquire,  but  convidt  alfo  ;  which  con¬ 
viction  fhall  be  certified  to  the  court  of  juftice-feat  un¬ 


der  the  feals  of  the  jury,  for  this  court  cannot  proceed  Foreft, 
to  judgment.  But  the  principal  court  is,  4.  The  court  t  Fore-ftaff, 
of  juftice-feat,  which  is  held  before  the  chief  juftice  in  y  "J'f 
eyre,  or  chief  itinerant  judge,  capitals  jujlitiariits  in  iti- 
nere,  or  his  deputy  ;  to  hear  and  determine  all  trefpaf- 
fes  within  the  foreft,  and  all  claims  of  franchifes,  liber¬ 
ties,  and  privileges,  and  all  pleas  and  caufes  whatfoever 
therein  arifing.  It  may  alfo  proceed  to  try  prefent¬ 
ments  in  the  inferior  courts  off  the  forefts,  and  to  give 
judgment  upon  convi&ion  of  the  fweinmote.  And 
the  chief  juftice  may  therefore,  after  prefentment 
made  or  indidtment  found,  but  not  before,  iffue  his 
warrant  to  the  officers  of  the  foreft  to  apprehend 
the  offenders.  It  may  be  held  every  third  year  ;  and 
40  days  notice  ought  to  be  given  of  its  fitting.  This 
court  may  fine  and  imprifon  for  offences  within  the 
foreft,  it  being  a  court  of  record  :  arid  therefore  a  writ 
of  error  lies  from  hence  to  the  court  of  king’s-bench, 
to  re&ify  and  redrefs  any  mal-adminiftrations  of  juf¬ 
tice  ;  or  the  chief  juftice  in  eyre  may  adjourn  any 
matter  of  law  into  the  court  of  king’s-bench. 

Forest- Laws,  arc  peculiar  laws  different  from  the 
common  law  of  England.  Before  the  making  of  Char - 
ta  de  Forejla,  in  the  time  of  king  John  and  his  fon 
Henry  HI.  confirmed  in  parliament  by  9  Henry  III, 
offences  committed  therein  were  puniffied  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  king  in  the  fevereft  manner.  By  this  char¬ 
ter,  many  forefts  were  difafforefted  and  ftripped  of  their 
oppreffive  privileges,  and  regulations  were  made  for 
the  government  of  thofe  that  remained  ;  particularly, 
killing  the  king’s  dfer  was  made  no  longer  a  capital 
offence,  but  only  punifhed  by  fine,  imprifonment,  or 
abjuration  of  the  realm  :  yet  even  in  the  charter  there 
were  fome  grievous  articles,  which  the  clemeacy  of  la¬ 
ter  princes  have  fince  by  ftatute  thought  fit  to  alter 
per  ajjifas  forejla.  And  to  this  day,  in  trefpaffes  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  foreft,  voluntas  reputahilur  pro  fa&o  ;  fo  that 
if  a  man  be  taken  hunting  a  deer,  he  may  be  arrefted 
as  if  he  had  taken  a  deer. 

FoREST-Towns,  in  geography,  certain  towns  of 
Suabia  in  Germany,  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and  the 
confines  of  Switzerland,  and  fubjedl  to  the  houfe  of 
Anftria.  Their  names  are  Rhinefeld ,  Sechin  gen,  Lau - 
fenburg ,  and  Waldjhut . 

FORE-staff,  an  inftrument  ufed  at  fea  for-taking 
the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  fore-ftaff,  called 
alfo  crofs-Jlaff,  takes  its  denomination  hence,  that  the 
obferver,  in  ufing  it,  turns  his  face  towards  the  objedt  4 
in  contradiftindfion  to  the  back-ftaff,  where  he  turns 
his  back  to  the  objedt. 

The  fore  or  crofs  ftaff,  reprefented  in  Plate  CXCV. 
confifts  of  a  ftraight  fquare  fiaff,  A  B,  graduated  like 
a  line  of  tangents  and  four  croffes  or  vanes,  F  F,  EE, 

D  D,  C  C,  which  Aide  thereon.  The  firft  and  ihorteft 
of  thefe  vanes,  F  F,  is  called  the  ten  crofs,  or  vane,  and 
belongs  to  that  fide  of  the  inftrument  whereon  the  di- 
vifions  begin  at  three  degrees  and  end  at  ten.  The 
next  longer  vane,  EE,  is  called  the  thirty  crofs,  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  fide  of  the  ftaff  wherein  the  divifions  begin 
at  ten  degrees  and  end  at  thirty,  called  the  thirty  feale. 

The  next  vane,  D  D,  ‘is  called  the  fixty  crofe,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  fide  where  the  divifions  begin  at  twenty 
degrees  and  end  at  fixty.  The  laft  and  longeft,  C  C, 
called  the  ninety  crofs,  belongs  to  the  fide  whereon  the 
divifions  begin  at  thirty  degrees  and  end  at  ninety. 

U  u  2  The 
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Fore  dad  The  great  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  to  take  the  height 

Foreder  ^ie  ^llil  ailc^  ^ars>  or  ^iC  didance  of  two  ftarfc  •  and 

the  ten-,  thirty,  fixty,  or  ninety  croffes,  are  to  be  ufed 
according  as  the  altitude  is  greater  or  lefs  ;  that  is,  if 
the  altitude  be  lefs  than  ten  degrees,  the  ten  crofs  is  to 
be  ufed  ;  if  above  ten,  but  lefs  than  thirty,  the  thirty 
ciofs  is  to  be  ufed,  See.  Note,  For  altitudes  greater 
than  thirty  degrees,  this  inftrument  is  not  fo  conveni¬ 
ent  as  a  quadrant  or  femicircle. 

To  obferve  an  altitude  by  this  inftrument . — Apply  the  flat 
end  of  the  flaff  to  your  eye,  and  look  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  crofs  for  the  centre  of  the  fun  or  ftar,  and  at  the 
lower  end  for  the  horizon.  If  you  fee  the  fky  in  dead  of 
the  horizon,  flide  the  crofs  a  little  nearer  the  eye  ;  and  if 
you  fee  the  fea  inftead  of  the  horizon,  flide  the  crofs 
farther  from  the  eye  :  and  thus  continue  moving  till 
you  fee  exa&ly  the  fun  or  liar’s  centre  by  the  top  of 
the  crofs,  and  the  horizon  by' the  bottom  thereof.  Then 
the  degrees  and  minutes,  cut  by  the  inner  edge  of  the 
crofs  upon  the  fide  of  the  ftaff  peculiar  to  the  crofs  ycu 
ufe,  give  the  altitude  of  the  fun  or  liar. 

If  it  be  the  meridian  altitude  you  want,  continue 
your  obfervation  as  long  as  you  find  the  altitude  in- 
creafe,  dill  moving  the  crofs  nearer  to  the  eye.  By 
fubtracling  the  meridian  altitude  thus  found  from  90 
degrees,  you  will  have  the  zenith  diftance.  To  work 
accurately,  an  allowance  mud  be  made  for  the  height 
of  the  eye  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  viz.  for  one 
Englifh  foot,  1  minute  ;  for  5  feet,  2\  ;  for  10  feet,  3^; 
for  20  feet,  5  ;  for  40  feet,  7,  &c.  Thefe  minutes 
fubtradled  from  the  altitude  obferved,  and  added  to  the 
zenith  didance  obferved,  give  the  true  altitude  and 
zenith  didancc. 

To  obferve  the  dijlance  of  two  Jlars ,  or  the  moon* s  di~ 
fiance  from  a  far ,  by  the  fore  faff. — Apply  the  infiru- 
ment  to  the  eye,  and  looking  to  both  ends  of  the  crofs, 
move  it  nearer  or  farther  from  the  eye  till  you  fee  the 
two  dars,  the  one  on  the  one  end  and  the  other  on  the 
other  end  of  the  crofs ;  then  the  degrees  and  minutes 
cut  by  the  crofs  on  the  fide  proper  to  the  vane  in  ufe 
give  the  dars  didance. 

FORESTALLER,  a  perfon  who  is  guilty  of  fore- 
flailing.  See  the  next  article. 

FORESTALLING,  in  law,  buying  or  bargain¬ 
ing  for  any  corn,  cattle,  vi&uals,  or  merchandife,  in 
the  way  as  they  come  to  fairs  or  markets  to  be  fold, 
before  they  get  thither,  with  an  intent  to  fell  the  fame 
again  at  a  higher  price. 

The  punifhment  for  this  offence,  upon  conviction  at 
the  quarter- feffions  by  two  or  more  vvitnedes,  is,  for 
the  fird  time,  two  months  imprifonment  and  the  lofs  of 
the  goods,  or  the  value  ;  for  the  fecond  offence,  the 
offender  fhall  be  imprifoned  fix  months,  and  lofe  double 
the  value  of  the  goods  ;  for  the  third  offence,  he  fhall 
fuffer  imprifonment  during  the  king’s  pleafure,  forfeit 
all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  ftaud  on  the  pillory : 
but  the  datute  does  not  extend  to  maltders  buying 
barley,  or  to  badgers  licenfed. 

FORESTER,  a  fivorn  officer  of  the  fored,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king’s  letters-patent,  to  walk  the  fored 
at  all  hours,  and  watch  over  the  vert  and  venifon  ;  alfo 
to  make  attachments  and  true  prefentments  of  all  tref- 
pafles  committed  within  the  fored. 

If  a  man  comes  into  a  fored  in  the  night,  a  foreder 
cannot  lawfully  beat  him  before  he  makes  fome  refift- 


ance  ;  but  in  cafe  fuch  a  perfon  ref: (Is  the  foreder,  Fo-e- 

may  judify  a  battery.  And  a  foreder  fhall  not  be  que-  thought, 
dioned  for  killing  a  trcfpaffer  that,  after  the  peace  ^0^ar‘ 
cried  to  him,  will  not  furrender  himfelf,  if  it  be  not  y— 
done  on  any  former  malice  ;  though,  where  trefpaflers 
in  a  fored,  &c.  do  kill  a  perfon  that  oppofes  them,  it 
is  murder  in  all,  becaufe  they  were  engaged  in  an  un¬ 
lawful  a&,  and  therefore  malice  is  implied  to  the  per¬ 
fon  killed. 

FORETHOUGHT-fei.on y,  in  Scots  law,  figni- 
fies  premeditated  murder.  See  Murder. 

FORFAR,  a  parliament-town  of  Scotland,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  fituated  in  N.  Lat. 

56.  25.  W.  Long.  2.  32.  This  town,  with  Dundee, 

Cupar,  Perth,  and  St  Andrew’s,  jointly  fend  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  Britifh  parliament,  it  dands  in  the  great 
valley  of  Strathmore  that  runs  from  Perth  nonh-ead 
to  the  fea,  almod  in  a  draight  line,  about  50  miles 
long  and  betwixt  four  and  five  miles  broad,  bordered 
on  either  fide  by  hills,  riling  gently  on  the  fouth  fide, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  famous  Grampians,  a  little 
more  elevated. 

Though  hi  dory  is  filent  as  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name  Forfar,  yet  we  are  fure  it  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  that  in  the  days  of  old  it  was  trie  refi- 
dence  of  royal  majedy.  Here  Malcom  Canmore,  a 
wife  and  magnanimous  prince,  held  hia  fird  parliament 
in  1057.  The  ruins  of  his  palace  are  dill  to  be  feen 
on  the  top  of  an  artificial  mount  of  a  circular  form, 
reding  upon  a  bafe  of  about  three  acres  of  ground,  and 
riling  50  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  circumambient 
plain.  A  wall  of  done  of  a  great  thickncfs,  fo  drongly 
cemented  with  run-lime  that  it  isfcarce  pGffible  to  break 
the  cement  with  thedroke  of  a  hammer,  environed  the 
place  ;  and  a  moat  of  at  lead  20  feet  broad,  and  in  fome 
parts  a  great  deal  more,  and  12  feet  deep,  encompaffed 
the  whole.  Adjoining  to  this  is  a  field  of  about  fix  acres 
of  ground  called  the  Queen’s  Manor,  furrounded  in 
thole  cays  with  a  large  Iheet  of  water,  and  acceffible 
only  by  boats.  In  clearing  away  fome  of  the  rubbiih 
of  the  palace  a  few  years  ago,  a  tea-kettle  of  a  coni¬ 
cal  figure,  and  a  bunch  of  barbed  arrows,  were  found 
in  the  ruins.  A  pit  of  about  18  feet  deep,  very 
prettily  built  of  hewn  done,  with  a  human  body  in  a 
date  of  extreme  putrefaction,  was  alfo  difeovered. 

The  lake  of  Forfar,  dretching  two  miles  in  length 
from  ead  to  wed,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  co¬ 
vering  the  palace  on  the  north,  afforded  not  only  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  water  for  every  purpofe,  but  alfo 
added  to  the  drength  of  the  place.  This  lake  abounds 
with  trout,  pike,  perch,  and  eel.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  draining ;  to  which  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  fine  marie  at  the  bottom  was  the 
principal  inducement.  This  excellent  manure  is  found 
here  in  large  drata  from  two  to  fix  and  eight  feet  deep, 
and  generally  below  mofs  ten  feet  deep. 

This  lake  has  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  human 
race ;  but  particularly  and  defervedly  fo  to  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  Malcom  II.  who  having  fled  after  perpetra¬ 
ting  the  bloody  deed  at  the  cadle  of  Glam  mis,  about 
five  miles  didant,  in  the  year  1036,  mided  their  way, 
owing  to  a  deep  fall  of  fnow,  and  wandered  in  the 
fields  for  fome  time,  till  at  lad  they  came  upon  the  ice 
on  the  lake,  which  not  being  firm,  fuddenly  gave  way- 
under  them,  and  they  all  perifhed.  When  the  thaw 
4  came 
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came,  their  bodies  were  found  ;  and  being  dii  covered  to 
be  the  murderers  of  the  king,  they  were  all  hung  on 
gibbets  on  the  Tides  of  the  highways. 

Within  this  lake  were  formerly  two  i Hands  raifed 
by  art,  with  buildings  on  each;  to  which' Margaret, 
Malcom  Canmove’s  queen,  retired  after  the  deceafe  of 
her  hufband.  Part  of  the  ruins  of  thefc  edifices  are 
hill  to  be  feen.  To  this  queen,  tradition  lays,  we  owe 
the  cufiom  of  the  grace-drink  ;  {he  having  eftablifhed 
it  as  a  rule  at  her  table,  that  whoever  Raid  till  grace 
was  faid  was  rewarded  with  a  bumper. 

From  this  time  we  have  little  or  no  accounts  of  Fv-r- 
far  till  tiie  middle  of  the  17th  century,  except  an  a<R 
palled  in  the  13th  parliament  of  James  VI.  2  ill  July 
1593,  in  the  following  words  :  “  Our  foveraine  Lorde, 
tmderftanding  that  be  a£Ie  and  ordinance  maid  anent 
obleivation  of  the  dabbath-daie  within  this  realme,  the 
mercatte-ilaie  of  the  burgh  of  Forfare,  being  the  head 
burgh  of  the  fehire,  quhilk  was  Sundaie,  is  taken  from 
them  and  his  hieneffe  not  willing  that  they  in  cnie 
waies  fukl  be  prejudged  hereby,  therefore  his  hieneffe, 
with  adVife  of  the  ellaites  of  this  prefent  parliament, 
alterisand  changis  their  faid  mercatte-daie  from  Sundaie 
to  Fridaie,  and  willis  the  famen  Fridaie  oukly  to  be 
their  mercattedaie  to  them  in  ail  times  hereafter  ;  and 
the  Tamin  to  llande  with  the  like  priviledges  and  free- 
domes  as  tlie  Sundaie  did  of  before.”  Whether  this 
change  took  place,  or  how  long  it  continued,  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  but  the  market-day  is  presently  held  on  Saturday, 
and  has  been  l"o  pal!  memory  of  man. 

During  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  his  forces,  after  facking  Dundee,  came 
to  Forfar  and  burnt  all  the  public  records  of  the  place; 
and  the  only  charter  the  town  now  has  is  one  granted 
by  Charles  1L  after  his  reftoration,  confirming  ali  its 
ancient  rights  and  privileges. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of 
the  times,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  trials  kept 
In  the  chartercheft  of  Forfar,  that  nine  perfons  were 
condemned  and  burnt  here  for  witchcraft  betwixt  the 
years  1650  and  1662.  Tliefe  innocent  people  Were 
all  tried  by  a  fpecial  commiflion  from  the  lords  of  the 
privy- council  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  although  the  corn- 
million  exprefsly  difeharged  torturing  them  on  purpofe 
to  extort  a  confeffion  of  their  guilt,  yet,  as  it  was 
then  thought  meritorious  to  obtain  confeflion  of  gfiilt 
by  whatever  means,  many  inhuman  cruelties  were  ex- 
ercifed  upon  the  unfortunate  objedfts ;  particularly,  an 
iron  boot  was  drawn  upon  one  of  their  legs,  and  a 
wedge  driven  with  great  force  between  it  and  the  leg. 
Another  inftrument,  Hill  carefully  preferved  here,  was 
likewife  ufed,  and  is  called  the  witch-bridle.  It  is  made 
of  iron,  in  the  fiiape  of  a  dog’s  collar,  with  two  pikes 
on  the  inlide,  about  four  inches  diffant  and  two  and  a 
half  long.  Thefe  pikes  were  put  into  the  mouth,  and 
the  collar  afterwards  budded  llrait  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  to  which  was  affixed  an  iron,  chain,  whereby  the 
condemned  perfons  were  led  to  the  place  of  execution 
called  the  Play-field ,  about  a  quarter  of.  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  the  town. 

The  inhabitants  of  Forfar  are  a  hofpitable,  free,  and 
generous  fet  of  people  :  they  are  at  leaft  doubled  in 
number  within  tliefe  30  years,  being  now  about  3300  : 
the  houfes  have  alfo  increafed  more  in  proportion,  be¬ 
tides  being vafllv  improved.  The  church  here  has  juft 
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been  rebuilt  on  an  elegant  and  extensive  plan  calcu* 
lated  to  contain  2COO  hearers. 

Forfar  Shire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  of  which  For¬ 
far  is  the  capital.  Including  Angus,  Glenila,  Gleneik, 
and  Glenpraffin,  it  extends  29  miles  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  16  where  brotdeft,  though  in  feme  places  the 
breadth  does  not  exceed  five  miles.  On  the  north  it 
is  du  ided  from  the  Brae  of  Mar  by  a  ridge  of  the 
Binchinin  mountains  ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Frith  of  Tay  and  the  Britiffi  ocean,  on  the  eaft  by 
Mearns,  and  on  the  weft  by  Perthfliire.  Part  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  runs  through  this  county,  which 
is  agreeably  diverlified  with  hill  and  dale.  It  produces 
lead  and  iron  in  abundance,  together  w'ith  quarries  of 
Ireeftone  and  fiate,  with  which  the  inhabitants  drive  a 
confiderable  traffic.  The  county  is  well  watered  with 
lakes,  rivers,  rivulets,  and  fountains,  fiiaded  with, 
large  foreils,  roughened  with  brown  mountains,  and 
waved  with  green  hills  interfperfed  with  fields  and 
meadows,  and  adorned  with  fine  feats  and  plantations. 
Their  heaths  and  woods  abound  with  hart,  hind,  roe¬ 
buck,  and  meor-game  ;  their  flreams  are  (locked  with 
trout  and  falmon.  Their  hills  are  covered  with  flocks 
of  Iheep,  and  their  fields  afford  plentiful  harvefts  of 
wheat  and  all  forts  of  grain.  The  mountains  to  the 
weft  and  north  are  inhabited  by  Highlanders  :  but  the 
Lowlanders  poffefs  the  towns  and  champaign  country, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  politenefs  and  hofpitality. 

FORFEITURE,  originally  fignifies  a  tranfgref- 
fion,  or  offence  againft  fome  penal  law.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  bafe  Latin  forisfaftura  :  whence  forfal - 
tura  and  forfaiClnra ,  and  the  French  forfait.  Fork - 
jadtura  comes  of  fori, facere ;  which,  according  to  Ifi- 
dore,  fignifies  to  “  hurt  or  offend,”  facere  contra  ra - 
tionern  ;  and  which  is  not  improbably  derived  of  for  Is 
“  out,”  and  facere ,  “  to  do,”  q.  d.  an  aflion  out  of 
rule,  or  contrary  to  the  rules.  Borel  will  have  for - 
fail  derived  from  the  ufing  of  force  or  violence  :  Lo<- 
bineau  in  his  gloffary  will  have  forisfada  properly  to 
fignify  a  mul&  or  amend,  not  a  forfeit ;  which  latter 
he  derives  from  the  bafe  Jjv\i\ft\forfed,  41  a  penalty.” 

But,  with  us,  it  is  now  more  frequently  ufed  for  the 
effeft  of  fuch  tranfgreffion  ;  or  the  lofing  fome  right, 
privilege,  etlate,  honour,  office,  or  effects,  in  confe- 
quence  thereof ;  than  for  the  tranfgreffion  itfelf. 

Forfeiture  differs  from  confifcation ,  in  that  the  for- 
mer  is  more  general ;  while  confifcation  is  particularly 
applied  to  fuch  things  as  become  forfeited  to  the  king’s* 
exchequer;  and  goods  confifcated  are  faid  to  be  fuch 
as  nobody  claims. 

Forfeitures  may  be  either  in  civil  or  criminal cafes. 

1.  With  refnedl  to  the  firft,  a  man  that  hath  an  e- 
ftate  for  life  or  years,  may  forfeit  it  many  ways,  as  well 
as  by  treafon  or  felony  ;  fuch  as  alienation,  claiming  a 
greater  eftate  than  he  hath,  or  affirming  the  reverliom 
to  be  in  a  ftranger,  See.  When  a  tenant  in  tail  makes 
leafes  not  warranted  by  the  ftatnte  ;  a  copyholder 
commits  wade,  refufes  to  pay  his  rent,  or  do  fuit  of 
court ;  and  where  an  eftate  is  granted  upon  condition, 
on  non-performance  thereof,  Sec.  they  will  make  a  for¬ 
feiture. 

Entry  for  a  forfeiture  ought  to  be  by  him  who  is 
next  in  reverfion,  or  remainder,  after  the  eftate  for¬ 
feited.  As  if  tenant  for  life  or  years  commits  a  forfei¬ 
ture,  he  who  has  the  immediate  reverfion  or  remainder 
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forfeiture. ought  to  enter;  though  he  has  the  fee,  or 
ii ate- tail. 

II.  Forfeiture  in  criminal  eafes  is  twofold  ;  of  real, 
and  perfonal  ellates. 

i.  As  to  real  ellates,  by  Attainder  in  higli-trea- 
fon,  a  naan .  forfeits  to  the  king  all  his  lands  and  te¬ 
nements  of  inheritance,  whether  fee-fimple  or  fee-tail; 
and  all  his  right's  of  entry  on  lands  and  tenements, 
whieh  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed,  or 
at  any  time  afterwards,  to  be  for  ever  veiled  in  the 
crown  ;  and  alfo  the  profits  of  all  lands  and  tenements, 
which  he  had  in  his  own  right  for  life  or  years,  fo  long 
as  fuch  interefl  fhall  fublifl.  This  forfeiture  relates 
backwards  to  the  time  of  the  treaTofTcommitted ;  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  intermediate  fales  and  incumbranees,  but 
■not  thofe  before  the  faft  :  and  therefore  a  wife’s  join- 
ture  is  not  forfeitable  for  the  treafon  of  her  hufband  ; 
becaufe  fettled  upon  her  previous  to  the  treafon  com¬ 
mitted.  But  her  dower  is  forfeited,  by  the  exprefs 
pro vi (ion  of  flatnte  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  1 1.  And  yet 
the  hufband  fhall  be  tenant  by  the  curtefy  of  the  wife’s 
lands,  if  the  wife  be  attainted  of  treafon  :  for  that  is 
not  prohibited  by  the  flatute.  But,  though  after  at¬ 
tainder  the  forfeiture  relates  baek  to  the  time  of  the 
treafon  committed,  yet  it  does  not  take  efit<a  unlefs  an 
attainder  be  liad,  of  whieh  it  is  one  of  the  fruits ;  and 
therefore,  if  a  traitor  dies  before  judgment  pronouneed, 
or  is  killed  in  open  rebellion,  or  Changed  by  martial 
law,  it  works  no  forfeiture  of  his  lands:  for  he  never 
was  attainted  of  treafon.  But  if  the  chief  juftiee  of 
the  king’s  bench  (the  fupreme  coroner  of  all  England) 
in  perfon,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of  him  killed  in 
open  rebellion,  records  it  and  returns  the  reeord  into 
Lis  own  court,  both  lands  and  goods  fhall  be  forfeited. 

1  he  natural  juilice  of  forfeiture  or  confifcation  of 
property,  fortVeafon,  is  founded  on  this  conflderation : 
That  he  who  hath  thus  violated  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government,  and  broken  his  part  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  contract  between  king  and  people,  hath  abandon¬ 
ed  his  eonnedions  vvitli  fociety,  and  hath  no  longer 
any  light  to  thofe  advantages  which  before  belonged 
to  him  purely  as  a  member  of  the  community  ;  among 
whieh  facial  advantages,  the  right  of  transferring  or 
tranfmitting  property  to  others  is  one  of  the  chief. 
Such  forfeitures,  moreover,  whereby  his  pofterity  mud 
fufTer  as  well  as  himftlf,  will  help  to  reftrain  a  man, 
not  only  by  the  fenfe  of  his  duty,  and  dread  of  perfonal 
punifhment,  but  alfo  by  his  paflions  and  natural  affec¬ 
tions  ;  and  will  interell  every  dependent  and  relation 
he  has  to  keep  him  from  offending :  according  to  that 
beautiful  femiment  of  Cieero,  **  nee  vero  me  fugit  quant 
ft  acerbum ,  parenium  fcelera  fliorum  pants  lui :  fed  hoc 
przclare  legilus  ccmparatum  eji,  ut  caritas  liberevum  ami - 
cures  parentes  reipuhlica  redderet .”  And  therefore  Au- 
lus  Cafcellius,  a  Roman  lawyer  in  the  time  of  the  tri¬ 
umvirate,  ufed  to  boaft  that  he  had  two  reafons  for 
defpifing  the  power  of  the  tyrants  ;  his  old  age  and 
his  want  of  children  :  for  children  are  pledges  to  the 
prince  of  the  father’s  obedience.  Yet  many  nations 
have  thought,  that  this  pofthumous  punifhment  favours 
of  hardfhip  to  the  innoeent  ;  efpeeially  for  crimes  that 
do  not  ftrike  at  the  very  root  and  foundation  of  fo- 
ciety,  as  treafon  againd  the  government  exprefsly  does. 
And  therefore,  although  confifcations  were  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  times  of  the  earlier  emperors,  yet  Area- 
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only  an  e-  dius  and  Honorious,  in  every  other  indance  but  that  of  Forf. 
treafon,  thought  it  more  jufl,  ibi  ejfc  pocnam,  ubi  el  noxa 
eji ;  and  ordered,  that  <c peccata  fuos  ttneant  auSloresy  nec 
ulterius  progrediatur  tnelus ,  quam  reperiaUir  delibium and 
Jndinian  alfo  made  a  law  to  redrain  the  punifhment  of 
1  tlations  ;  ^wliich  directs  the  forfeiture  to  go,  except  in 
the  cafe  of  crimen  majejlatis ,  to  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
delinquent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Macedonian  laws 
extended  even  the  capital  punifhment  of  treafon,  not 
only  to  the  children,  but  to  all  the  relations  of  the 
delinquent  :  and  of  courfe  their  edates  mud  be  alfo 
forfeited,  as  no  man  was  left  to  inherit  them.  And 
in  Germany,  by  the  famous  golden  bull  (copied  almod 
verbatim  from  Judinian’s  code),  the  lives  of  the  fons 
of  fuch  as  confpire  to  kill  an  eledor  are  fpared,  as  it  is 
expreffed,  by  the  emperor’s  particular  bounty .  But  they 
are  deprived  of  all  their  effects  and  rights  of  fucceffion, 
and  are.  rendered  incapable  of  any  honour  ec  cleft  ill  leal 
and  eivil :  to  the  end  that,  being  always  poor  and  ne- 
ceflitous,  they,  may  for  ever  be  accompanied  by  the 
infamy  of  their  father ;  may  languish  in  continual  in¬ 
digence ;  and  may  find  (fays  this  mercilefs  edift)  their 
punifhment  in  living,  and  their  relief  in  dying.” 

In  England,  forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements  to 
the  crown  for  treafon  is  by  no  means  derived  from  the 
feodal  policy,  but  was  antecedent  to  the  edablifhment 
of  that  fyftem  in  this  ifland ;  being  tranfmitted  from 
our  Saxon. aneedors,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  conditution.  But  in  eertain  treafons  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  coin  (which  feem  rather  a  fpecies  of  the 
crimen  falfi  than  the  crimen  lafa  majefatis ),  it  is  provi¬ 
ded  by  fome  of  the  modern  datutes  whieh  conditute 
the  offence,  that  it  dial!  work  no  forfeiture  of  lands, 
fave  only  for  the  life  of  the  offenders  ;  and  by  all,  that 
it  fhall  not  deprive  the  wife  of  her  dower.  And,  in 
order  to  abolifh  fuch  hereditary  punifhment  entirely,  it 
was  cnaded  by  ftatute  7  Ann.  c.  21 .  that,  after  the 
deceafe  of  the  late  pretender,  no  attainder  for  treafon 
fhould  extend  to  the  difinheriting  of  any  heir,  nor  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  perfon,  other  than  the  traitor  him- 
feif.  By  which  the  law  of  forfeitures  for  high  trea¬ 
fon  would  by  this  time  have  been  at  an  end,  had  not  a 
fub.feqnent  ftatute  intervened  to  give  them  a  longer  do¬ 
tation.  The  hiltory  of  this  matter  is  fomewhat  lin¬ 
gular,  and  worthy  observation.  At  the  time  of  the 
union,  the  crime  of  treafon  in  Scotland  was,  by  the 
Seots  law,  in  many  refpects  different  from  that  of  trea¬ 
fon  in  England  ;  and  particularly  in  its  eonfequenee 
of  forfeitures  of  entailed  effates,  which  was  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  Englifh :  yet  it  feemed  ncceffary,  that  a  erime 
fo  neatly  affe&ing  government  fhould,  both  in  its  ef- 
fence  and  confequenees,  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing 
in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdoms.  In  new-mo- 
ddling  thefe  laws,  the  Scots  nation  and  the  Englifh 
houfe  of  commons,  ftruggled  hard,  partly  to  maintain, 
and  pai  tty  to  aequire,  a  total  immunity  from  forfeiture 
and  corruption  of  blood  :  which  the  houfe  of  lords  as 
firmly  refilled.  At  length  a  compromife  was  agreed 
to,  whieh  is  eftablifhed  by  this  ftatute,  viz.  that  the 
fame  crimes,  and  no  other,  fhould  be  treafon  in  Scot¬ 
land  that  are  fo  in  England;  and  that  the  Englifh  for¬ 
feitures  and  corruption  of  blood  fhould  take  plaee  in 
Scotland  till  the  death  of  the  then  pretender,  and  then 
ceafe  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain:  the  lords 
artfully  propofing  this  temporary  claufe,  in  hopes  (it 
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Forfeiture,  is  faid)  that  the  prudence  of  fucceeding  parliaments 

“  v  would  make  it  perpetual.  This  has  partly  been  done 
by  the  ilatute  17  Geo.  I[.  c.  39.  (made  in  the  year 
preceding  the  late  rebellion),  the  operation  of  thefe  in¬ 
demnifying  claufes  being  thereby  It  ill  farther  fufpend- 
ed  till  the  death  of  the  fons  of  the  pretender. 

In  petit  treafon  and  felony,  the  offender  alfb  for¬ 
feits  all  his  chattel  interefts  abfolutely,  and  the  profits 
of  all  freehold  efcates  during  life;  and  after  his  death 
all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  fimple  (but  not  thofe 
in  tail)  to  the  crown,  for  a  very  fhort  period  of  time  ; 
for  the  king  (hall  have  them  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and 
may  commit  therein  what  wafle  he  pleafes ;  which  is 
called  the  king’s  year,  day ,  and  <z vajle,  Formerly  the 
king  had  only  a  liberty  of  committing  wafle  on  the 
lands  of  felons,  by  pulling  down  their  houfes,  extir¬ 
pating  their  gardens,  ploughing  their  meadows,  and 
cutting  down  their  woods.  And  a  punifhment  of  a 
firnilar  fpirit  appears  to  have  obtained  in  the  oriental 
countries,  from  the  decrees  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Cyrus  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  ;  which,  be- 
fides  the  pain  of  death  mflided  on  the  delinquents 
there  fpecified,  ordain,  “  that  their  houfes  fhall  be 
made  a  dunghill.”  But  this  tending  greatly  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  public,  it  was  agreed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  in  England,  that  the  king  fhould  have  the 
profits  of  the  land  for  one  year  and  a  day  in  lieu  of  the 
dtllrwdion  he  was  othervvife  at  liberty  to  commit: 
and  therefore  magna  charta  provides,  that  the  king  fhall 
only  hold  fuch  lands  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then 
reflore  them  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  without  any  men¬ 
tion  made  of  wafle.  But  the  ftatute  17  Edw.  II.  de 
prerogativa  regis ,  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  the  king  fhall 
have  his  year,  day,  and  wafle  ;  and  not  the  year  and 
day  tnjlcad  of  wafle  :  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  (and  the 
author  of  the  Mirror  before  him)  very  juflly  look  up¬ 
on  as  an  encroachment,  though  a  very  ancient  one,  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  This  year,  day,  and  wafle,  are 
now  ufually  compounded  for ;  but  otherwife  they  re¬ 
gularly  belong  to  the  crown  ;  and  after  their  ex¬ 
piration  the  land  would  naturally  have  defeended  to 
the  heir  (as  in  gavelkind  tenure  it  flill  does),  did  not 
its  feodal  quality  intercept  fuch  defeent,  and  give  it 
by  way  of  efeheat  to  the  lord.  Thefe  forfeitures  for 
felony  do  aifo  arife  only  upon  attainder ;  and  there¬ 
fore  a  felo  de  fe  forfeits  no  lands  of  inheritance  or  free¬ 
hold,  for  lie  never  is  attainted  as  a  felon.  They  likewife 
relate  back  to  the  time  the  offence  was  committed  as 
well  as  forfeitures  for  treafon,  fo  as  to  avoid  all  inter¬ 
mediate  charges  and  conveyances.  This  may  be  hard 
upon  fuch  as  have  unwarily  engaged  with  the  offender: 
but  the  cruelty  and  reproach  mufl  lie  on  the  part,  not 
of  the  law,  but  of  the  criminal ;  who  has  thus  knowingly 
and  difhoneflly  involved  others  in  his  own  calamities. 

2.  The  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  accrues  in 
every  one  of  the  high  kinds  of  offence;  in  high  tiea- 
fon,  or  mifprifon  thereof,  petit  treafon,  felonies  of  ail 
forts  whether  clergyable  or  not,  felf-murder  or  felony 
de  fc9  petty  larceny,  Handing  mute,  &c.  For  flight 
alfo,  on  an  accufation  of  treafon,  ftlony,  or  even  pe¬ 
tit  .larceny,  whether  the  party  be  found  guilty  or  ac¬ 
quitted,  if  the  jury  find  the  flight,  the  party  fhall  for¬ 
feit  his  goods  and  chattels  :  for  the  very  flight  is  an 
offence,  carrying  with  it  a  flrong  prefumption  of  guilt, 
and  is  at  lead  an  endeavour  to  elude  and  flifle  the 
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courfe  ofjuflice  prescribed  by  the  law.  But  the  jury  verv  Forfeiture 
Seldom  find  the  flight  ;  forfeiture  being  looked  upon,  _  M  . 
fince  the  vafl  mcreafe  of  perfonal  property  of  late  years,  uficu 
as  too  large  a  penalty  for  an  offence  to  which  a  man  is 
prompted  by  the  natural  love  of  liberty. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  or  two  between  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  and  of  goods  and  chattels.  (1.) 

Hands  are  forfeited  upon  attainder ,  and  not  before  : 
goods,  and  chattels  are  forfeited  by  conviction,  Be- 
caufe  in  many  of  the  cafes  where  goods  are  forfeited, 
there  never  is  any  attainder;  which  happens  only  where 
judgment  of  death  or  outlawry  is  given :  therefore,  in 
thofe  cafes,  the  forfeiture  mufl  be  upon  conviction,  or 
not  at  all ;  and,  being  neceffarify  upon  conviction  in 
thofe,  it  is  fo  ordered  in  all  other  cafes,  for  the  law 
loves,  uniformity.  (2.)  The  forfeiture  of  lands  has 
relation  to  the  time  the  fad  was  committed,  fo  as  to 
avoid  all  fubfequent  fales  and  incumbrances  :  but  the 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  has  no  relation  back¬ 
wards  ;  fo  that  thofe  only  which  a  man  has  at  the 
time  of  convidion  fliall  be  forfeited.  Therefore  a 
traitor  or  felon  may  bona  fde  fell  any  of  his  chattels, 
real  or  perfonal,  for  the  fuftenanee  of  himfelf  and  fa¬ 
mily  between  the  fad  and  convidion  :  for  perfonal 
property  is  of  fo  fluctuating  a  nature,  that  it  paffes 
through  many  hands  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  no  buyer 
could  be  fafe,  if  he  were  liable  to  return  the  goods, 
which  he  had  fairly  bought,  provided  any  of  the  prior 
vendors  had  committed  a  treafon  or  felony.  Yet  if 
they  be  collufively  and  not  Iona  fide  parted  with, 
merely  to  defraud  the  crown,  the  law  (and  particu¬ 
larly  the  flatute  13  Eliz.  c.  5.)  will  reach  them  ;  for 
they  are  all  the  while  truly  and  fubflantially  the  goods 
of  the  offender:  and  as  he,  if  acquitted,  might  recover 
them  himfelf,  as  not  parted  with  for  a  good  confider- 
ation;  fo,  in  cafe  he  happens  to  be  convided,  the  law 
will  recover  them  for  the  king. 

FORFEX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  way  of 
drawing  up  an  army  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  fheers.. 

It  was  intended  to  receive  the  cuneus  or  wedge,  if  the 
enemy  fhould  make  ufe  of  that  figure.  For  when  the 
forfex  opened  to  admit,  the  wedge,  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  defeating  their  defign,  and  cutting  them  in, 
pieces. 

FORFICULA,  the  ear-wig,  in  zoology,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  infe&s  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera. 

The  antennae  are  bnflly ;  the  elytra  are  dimidiated* 
the  wings  are  covered;  and  the  tail  is  forked.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  viz,  the  auricularia,  or  common  ear¬ 
wig,  with  the  tops  of  the  elytra  white;  and  the  mi¬ 
nor,  with  teflaceous  and  unfpotted  elytra. —This  ge¬ 
nus  of  mfeds  is  one  of  the  befl  known,  the  forceps-; 
at  the  extremity  of  their  abdomen  forming  a  very 
dtflindive  etiarader.  It  is  this  feeming  weapon  that 
has  occafloned  thofe  infeds  to  be  called  forficula  in 
Latin;  ana  the  formidable  name  of  car-wivs  has  been 
given  them  in  Englifh,  from  a  notion  that  the  infed  fre¬ 
quently  introduces itfelf  into  the  ears,  caufmggrcat  pain, 
and  even  death.  Mr  Barbut,  however,  affures  us,  that 
the  forceps  which  the  ear-wig  carries  at  his  tail,  and 
with  which  he  feems  provided  for  his  defence,  is  not 
fo  formidable  as  it  at  firfl  appears,  being  deflitute  of 
flrength  fufficient  to  produce  the  lead  fenGble  imp  ref- 
fion.  The  larva  of  the  ear- wig  differs  very  little  from, 
the  perfect  infed,  '  * 
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^or^*  ,  Ear-wigs  are  very  mifcbievous  vermin  in  gardens, 
efpecially  where  carnations  are  preferred  ;  for  they 
are  fo  fond  of  thefe  flowers,  that  if  cart  is  not  taken 
•to  prevent  them,  they  will  entirely  deliroy  them,  by 
eating  off  the  fweet  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  petals 
or  leaves.  To  prevent  which,  moll  people  have  (lands 
cre&ed,  which  have  a  bafon  of  earth  or  lead  round 
each  fupporter,  whieh  is  conflantly  kept  filled  with 
water.  Others  hang  the  hollow  claws  of  crabs  and 
lobllcrs  upon  Hicks  in  divers  parts  of  the  garden  in¬ 
to  which  tliofe  vermin  get  ;  and  by  often  fearehing 
them,  you  will  dcflroy  them  without  much  trouble, 
which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  your  wall-fruit,  for 
thefe  are  great  deltroy ers  alfo  of  all  foft  fruits. 

FORGE,  properly  fignifies  a  little  furnace,  where¬ 
in  fmiths  and  other  artificers  of  iron  or  Heel,  See.  heat 
their  metals  red-hot.  in  order  to  foften  them  and  ren¬ 
der  them  more  malleable  and  manageable  on  the  anvil. 

An  ordinary  forge  is  nothing  but  a  pair  of  bellows, 
the  nozzle  of  which  is  directed  upon  a  fmooth  area, 
on  which  coals  are  placed.  The  nozzle  of  a  pair  of 
bellows  may  be  alfo  directed  to  the  bottom  of  any  fur¬ 
nace,  to  excite  the  combuftion  of  the  coals  placed 
there,  by  which  a  kind  of  forge  is  formed.  In  labo¬ 
ratories,  there  is  generally  a  fmali  furnace  confiding 
of  one  cylindrical  piece,  open  at  top,  which  has  at  its 
lower  fide  a  hole  for  receiving  the  nozzle  of  a  double 
bellow's.  This  kind  of  forge-furnace  is  very  conveni¬ 
ent  for  fufions,  as  the  operation  is  quickly  performed, 
and  with  few  coals.  In  its  lower  part,  two  inches 
above  the  hole  for  receiving  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows, 
may  be  placed  an  iron-plate  of  the  fame  diameter,  fup- 
porfced  upon  two  horizontal  bars,  and  pierced  near  it 8 
circumference  with  four  holes  diametrically  oppofite  to 
each  other.  By  this  difpofition,  the  wind  of  the  bel¬ 
lows,  pufhed, forcibly  under  this  plate,  enters  at  thefe 
four -holes;  and  thus  the  heat  of  the  lire  is  equally  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  the  crucible  in  the  furnace  1*3  equally  fur- 
rounded  by  it.  This  contrivance  is  ufed  in  the  forge- 
furnaces  for  melting  copper,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  thefe  furnaces  are  fquare,  which  is  a  matter  cf  no 
confequence. 

As  the  wind  of  bellows  Hrongly  and  rapidly  excites 
the  adlion  of  the  fire,  a  forge  is  very  convenient  when 
a  great  heat  is  to  be  applied  quickly  :  but  it  itf  not 
fuitable  when  the  heat  is  to  be  gradually  increafed. 

The  forge,  or  blafl  of  bellows,  is  ufed  in  feveral  ope¬ 
rations  in  fmali ;  as  to  fufe  falls,  metals,  ores,  Sc c.  It 
is  alfo  much  ufed  in  works  in  the  great,  which  require 
flrongheat,  without  much  management;  and  chiefly  in 
the  fmelting  of  ores,  and  fufion  of  metallic  matters. 

Forge  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  large  furnace,  wherein  iron- 
ore,  taken  out  of  the  mine,  is  melted  down  :  or  it  is 
more  properly  applied  to  another  kind  of  furnace, 
wherein  the  iron-ore,  melted  down  and  feparated  in  a 
former  furnace,  and  then  call  into  fows  and  pigs,  is 
heated  and  fufed  over  again,  and  beaten  afterwards 
with  large  hammers,  and  thus  rendered  more  foft,  pure, 
dudlile,  aud  fit  for  ufe. 

Forge,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  is  generally  called 
a  travelling  forge ,  and  may'  not  be  improperly  called  a 
portable  fmith’8  fhop  :  at  this  forge  all  manner  of 
lmith’s  work  is  made,  and  it  can  be  ufed  upon  a  march 
as  well  as  in  camp  Formerly  they  were  very  ill  con¬ 
trived,  with  2  wheels  only,  and  wooden  fupperters  to 
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prop  the  forge  for  A’orking  when  in  the  park.  Of  iat<*  Forge 
years  they  arc  made  with  4  wheels,  which  anfwers  their  JJ 
purpofe  much  better.  °‘lrer- 

Forge  for  red-hot  Balls ,  is  a  place  where  the  balls 
are  made  red-hot  before  they  are  fi red  off:  it  is  built 
about  five  or  fix  feet  below  the  fur  face  of  the  ground, 
of  ftrotig  briek-work,  and  an  iron  grate,  upon  which 
the  balls  are  laid,  with  a  very  large  lire  under  them. 

FORGER,  in  law,  one  guilty  of  forgery. 

FORGERY  (from  the  French  forger ,  i.  e.  accudare, 
fabricate,  “  to  beat  on  an  anvil,  forge,  or  form,”)  may 
be  defined  at  common  law,  to  be  “  the  fraudulent 
making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  man’s  right:”  for  which  the  offender  may 
fuffer  fine,  impriiournent,  aud  pillory.  And  alfo,  by 
a  variety  cf  flatutes,  a  more  fevere  punifhment  is  iti- 
flidled  on  the  offender  Ui  many  particular  cafes,  which 
are  fo  multiplied  of  late  as  almoft  to  become  general. 

We  fhall  mention  the  principal  in  Ranees. 

By  Ratnte  5  Eliz.  c.  14.  to  forge  or  make,  or  know* 
ingly  to  publifh  or  give  in  evidence,  any  forged  deed, 
court-roll,  or  will,  with  intent  to  affe£l  the  right  of  real 
property,  either  freehold  or  copyhold,  is  punifhed  by 
a  forfeiture  to  the  party  grieved  of  double  colls  &nd 
damages  ;  by  Handing  in  the  pillory,  and  having  both 
his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  noltrils  Hit,  and  feared  ;  by 
forfeiture  to  the  crown  of  the  profits  of  his  lands,  and 
by  perpetual  imprifonment.  For  any  forgery  relating 
to  a  term  of  years  or  annuity,  bond,  obligation,  ac¬ 
quittance,  releafe,  or  difeharge  of  any  debt  or  demand 
of  any  perfonal  chattels,  the  fame  forfeiture  is  given  to 
the  party  grieved;  and  on  the  offender  is  iuflidled  the 
pillory,  lofs  of  one  of  his  ears,  and  half  a  year’s  im¬ 
prifonment:  the  fecond  offenee,  in  both  cafes,  being 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Befides  this  general  a £1,  a  multitude  of  others,  fince 
the  revolution  (when  paper- credit  was  firfi  efiablifhed), 
have  inflicted  capital  punifhment  on  the  forging,  al¬ 
tering,  or  uttering  as  true  when  forged,  of  any  bank 
bills  or  notes,  or  other  fecurities ;  of  Bills  of  credit 
iffued  from  the  exchequer  ;  of  fouth-fea  bonds,  See. ; 
of  lottery  tickets  or  orders  ;  of  army  or  navy  deben¬ 
tures  ;  ofEafi  India  bonds;  of  writings  under  feal  of 
the  London  or  royal-exchange  affurance  ;  of  the  hand 
of  the  receiver  of  the  pre-fines,  or  of  the  accountant- 
general  and  certain  other  officers  of  the  court  of  chan¬ 
cery;  of  a  letter  of  attorney  or  other  power  to  receive 
or  transfer  Hock  or  annuities  ;  and  on  the  perfonating 
a  proprietor  thereof,  to  receive  or  transfer  fitch  annui¬ 
ties,  Hock,  or  dividends  :  alfo  on  the  psrfonating,  or 
procuring  to  be  perfonated,  any  feaman  or  other  per- 
fon,  intkled  to  wages  or  other  naval  emoluments,  or 
any  of  his  perfonal  representatives;  and  the  taking,  or 
procuring  to  be  taken,  any  falfe  oath  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  probate  or  letters  of  admin iHration,  in  order  to 
receive  fuch  payments;  and  the  forging)  or  procuring 
to  be  forged,  and  like  wife  the  uttering  or  publi  flung, 
as  true,  of  any  counterfeited  feaman’s  will  or  power : 
to  which  may  be  added,  though  not  Hri&ly  reducible 
to  this  head,  the  counterfeiting  of  Mediterranean  paf- 
fes,  under  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to 
protedl  one  from  the  piratical  Hates  of  Barbary  ;  the 
forging  or  imitating  of  any  Hamps  to  defraud  the 
public  revenue  :  and  the  forging  of  any  marriage  re- 
gilier  or  licence:  all  which  are,  by  diftinclacb  of  par* 

liament, 
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liament,  made  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By 
ftatntes  13  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  &  59.  forging  or  counter¬ 
feiting  any  ilamp  or  mark  to  denote  the  flandard  of 
gold  and  filvei  plate,  and  certain  other  offences  of  the 
like  tendency,  are  punifhed  with  tranfportation  for  14 
years.  By  llatute  12  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  certain  frauds 
-on  the  flamp-duties,  therein  deferibed,  principally  by 
ufing  the  fame  (lamps  more  than  once,  are  made  fingle 
felony,  and  liable  to  tranfportation  for  feven  years. 
And  the  fame  pnnifhment  is  infli&ed  by  flatute  13 
Geo.  III.  c.  38.  on  fuch  as  counterfeit  the  common 
feal  of  the  corporation  for  manufacturing  plate- glafs 
(thereby  erected),  or  knowingly  demand  money  of  the 
company  by  virtue  of  any  writing  under  fuch  counter¬ 
feit  feal. 

There  are  alfo  two  other  general  laws,  with  regard 
to  forgery  *,  the  one  2  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  whereby  the  fird 
offence  in  forging  or  procuring  to  be  forged,  aCting  or 
a  {Tilting  therein,  or  uttering  or  publiftiing  as  true,  any 
forged  deed,  will,  bond,  writing  obligatory,  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  promilfory  note,  indorfement  or  alignment 
thereof,  or  any  acquittance  or  receipt  for  money  or 
goods,  with  intention  to  defraud  any  perfon  (or  cor¬ 
poration),  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
And  by  datute  7  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  it  is  equally  penal  to 
forge,  or  caufe  to  be  forged,  or  utter  as  true,  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  the  number 
of  any  accountable  receipt  for  any  note,  bill,  or  any 
other  fccunty  for  money,  or  any  warrant  or  order  for 
the  payment  of  money,  or  delivery  of  goods.  So  that, 
through  the  number  of  thefe  general  and  fpecial  pro- 
vifions,  there  is  now  hardly  a  cafe  pofftble  to  be  con¬ 
ceived,  wherein  forgery,  that  tends  to  defraud,  whether 
in  the  name  of  a  real  or  fi&itiou's  perfon,  is  not  made  a 
capital  crime. 

Forging,  in  law,  the  a£l  of  Forgery. 

Forging,  in  fmithery,  the  beating  orv  hammering 
iron  011  the  anvil,  after  having  firfl;  made  it  red-hot  in 
the  forge,  in  order  to  extend  it  into  various  forms,  and 
fafliion  it  into  works.  See  Forge. 

There  are  two  ways  of  forging  and  hammering  iron. 
One  is  by  the  force  of  the  hand,  in  which  there  are 
lifually  feveral  perfons  employed,  one  of  them  turning 
the  iron  and  hammering  likewife,  and  the  rell  only 
hammering.  The  other  way  is  by  the  force  of  a  wa¬ 
ter-mill,  which  raifes  and  works  feveral  huge  hammers 
beyond  the  force  of  man  ;  undei  the  llrokes  whereof 
the  workmen  prefent  large  lumps  or  pieces  of  iron, 
which  are  fuilained  at  one  end  by  the  anvils,  and  at 
the  other  by  iron-ehains  fadened  to  the  cieling  of  the 
forge.  See  Mill. 

This  lull  way  of  forging  is  only  ufed  in  the  larged 
woiks,  as  anchors  for  (hips,  &c.  which  ufually  weigh 
feveral  thou  land  pounds.  For  the  lighter  works,  a 
iingle  man  ferves  to  hold,  heat,  and  turn  with  one  hand, 
while  he  hammers  with  the  other. 

Each  purpofe  the  work  is  deflgned  for  requires  its 
proper  heat  ;  for  if  it  be  too  cold,  it  will  not  feel  the 
weight  of  the  hammer,  as  the  fmiths  call  it  when  it 
will  not  batter  under  the  hammer  ;  and  if  it  be  too  hot, 
it  will  read-fear,  that  is,  break  or  crack  under  the  ham¬ 
mer. 

The  feveral  of  heat  the  fmiths  give  their 

si Ons,  err'e,  fird,  a  blood -red  heat  ;  fecondly,  a  white* 
dame-heat ;  and,  thirdly,  a  fparkling  or  welding  heat. 
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FORISFAMILIATION,  in  law.  When  a  child,  Forfifami- 
upon  receiving  a  portion  from  his  father,  or  otherwife, 
renounces  his  legal  title  to  any  further  (hare  of  his  fa-  porm 
tiler’s  fucceflion,  he  is  faid  to  be  forisfamiliated,  « . ,  -  — -  j 

FORK,  a  well-known  inilrument,  confiding  of  a 
handle  and  blade,  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or  more 
points  or  prongs. 

The  pitchfork  is  a  large  utenfil  of  this  condrudlion, 
employed  in  hay-making,  See . 

The  table-fork ,  an  inilrument  now  fo  indifpen fable, 
did  not  come  into  ufe  in  England  till  the  reign  of 
James I.  as  we  learn  from  a  remarkable paflage in Coryat. 

The  reader  will  probably  fmile  at  the  folernn  manner 
in  which  this  important  difeovery  or  innovation  is  re¬ 
lated  :  “  Here  I  will  mention  a  thing  that  might  have 
been  fpoken  of  before  in  difeourfe  of  the  fird  Italian 
towns.  I  obferved  a  cullom  in  all  thofe  Italian  cities 
and  townes  through  the  which  I  palled,  that  is  not 
ufed  in  any  other  country  that  I  law  in  my  travels, 
neither  do  I  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Chriden- 
doinc  doth  ufe  it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian  and  al¬ 
fo  moll  llrangers  that  are  commonant  in  Italy,  doe  al¬ 
ways  at  their  meals  ufe  a  little  forke  when  they  eat 
tlieir  meate  ;  for  while  with  their  knife  which  they 
hold  in  one  hand  they  cut  the  meate  out  of  the  dilh, 
they  fallen  the  fork  which  they  hold  in  the  other 
hand  upon  the  fame  dilh,  fo  that  whatfoever  he  be 
that  fitting  in  the  company  of  any  others  at  meale 
Ihould  unadvisedly  touch  the  dilh  of  meat  with  his  lin¬ 
gers  from  which  all  the  table  doe  cut,  he  will  give  oc- 
cafion  of  offence  unto  the  company  as  having  tranf- 
grefled  the  lawes  of  good  manners,  in  fo  much  that 
for  Ills  error  he  fliall  be  at  lead  brow- beaten  if  not  re¬ 
prehended  in  wordes.  This  form  of  feeding  I  tinder- 
iland  is’generally  ufed  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  their  forkes 
for  the  mod  part  being  made  of  yronn,  deele,  and 
fome  of  lilver,  but  thofe  are  ufed  only  by  gentlemen. 

The  reafon  of  this  their  curiolity  is,  becaufe  the  Ita¬ 
lian  cannot  by  any  means  indure  to  have  his  dilh  touch¬ 
ed  with  fingers,  feeing  all  mens  fingers  are  not  alike 
cleane.  Hereupon  I  myfelf  "thought  good  to  imitate 
the  Italian  falhion  by  this  forked  cutting  of  meate, 
not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  alfo  in  Germany, 
and  often  times  in  England  fince  I  came  home  :  be¬ 
ing  once  quipped  for.  that  freque<uly  ufing  my  forke, 
by  a  certain  learned  gentleman  a  familiar  friend  of 
mine,  Mr  Lawrence  Whitaker  ;  who  in  his  merry  hu¬ 
mour  doubted  not  to  call  me  a  table  Furcifer ,  only  for 
ufing  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other  caufe.” 

FORLI,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of  Italy, 
and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  in  Ro¬ 
magna,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  The  public  dru&ures  are 
very  handfome  ;  and  it  is  feated  in  a  fertile,  healthy,  and 
pleafant  country,  10  miles  fouth-ead  of  Faenza,  and  45 
north-ead  of  Florence.  E.  Long.  12.  1.  N.  Lat.  44. 

28. 

FORLORN- hope,  in  the  military  art,  fignifies  men 
detached  from  feveral  regiments,  or  otherwife  appoint¬ 
ed,  to  make  the  fird  attack  in  day  of  battle ;  or,  at  a 
fiege,  to  dorm  the  counterfcarp,  mount  the  breach,  or 
the  like.  They  are  fo  called  from  the  great  danger 
they  are  unavoidably  expofed  to  ;  but  the  word  is  old, 
and  begins  to  be  obfolete. 

FORM,  in  phyfics,  denotes  the  manner  of  being  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  body  ;  or  that  which  conditutes  it  fuch. 
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a  particular  body,  and  diftinguifhes  It  from  every  other. 

Mr  Harris  ufes  the  term  form  likewife  in  another 
fenfe,  as  an  efficient  animating  principle;  to  which  he 
fuppofes  Ovid  to  refer  in  the  firft;  lines  of  hisMetamor- 
phofis, 

In  nova  fart  animm  mutatas  dicer  e  forma? 

Corpora - 

Thefe  animating  forms  are  of  themfelves  no  obje&s  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  ear  or  of  the  eye ;  but  their  nature  or 
charadler  is  underftood  in  this,  that  were  they  never  to 
exert  their  proper  energies  on  their  proper  fubje&s, 
the  marble  on  which  the  fculptor  exercifes  his  art 
would  remain  for  ever  fhapelefs,  and  the  harp  from 
which  the  harper  calls  forth  founds  would  remain  for 
ever  blent. 

Thus,  alfo,  the  animating  form  of  a  natural  body 
is*  neither  its  organization  nor  its  figure,  nor  any  other 
of  thofe  inferior  forms  which  make  up  the  fyftem  of 
its  vifible  qualities  ;  but  it  is  the  power,  which  is  yet 
able  to  produce,  preferve,  and  employ  thefe.  It  is  the 
power,  which,  firft  moves,  and  then  conducts  that  la¬ 
tent  procefs,  by  which  the  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  and 
the  embryo,  becomes  a  man  ;  by  which  digeltion  is 
performed  in  plants  and  animals,  and,  which  depart- 
ing,  the  body  ceafes  to  live,  and  its  members  putrefy  ; 
and  by  which  every  being  produces  another  like  itfelf, 
and  every  fpecies  ^continued.  In  animals,  it  is  that 
higher  faculty,  which,  by  employing  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  peculiar  to  them  as  animals,  diftinguifhes  them 
as  fenfitive  beings  from  vegetables ;  and  it  is  alfo  that 
more  noble  faculty,  which  by  its  own  divine  vigour, 
imafiifted  perhaps  with  organs,  makes  and  denominates 
him  a  being  intelle&ive  and  rational.  So  that  Mr 
Harris  reckons  two  forts  of  forms,  thofe  which  are 
paflive  elements,  and  thofe  which  are  efficient  caufes. 

■And  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that  they  give  to  every 
being  its  peculiar  and  diftinaive  charaaer  :  and  on  the 
whole  he  concludes,  that  form  appears  in  part  to  be  an 
element,  and  in  part  an  efficient  caufe,  i.  e.  a  caufe 
which  a/Tociates  the  conllituent  elements  of  natural 
fubftance,  and  which  employs  them,  when  affociated, 
according  to  their  various  and  peculiar  cnara&ers. 

The  philofophers  generally  allow  two  principles  of 
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were  concluded  equally  fubftantial.  But  to  this  it  is 
anfwered,  that  though  the  foul  be  that  by  which  a 
man  is  man,  and  confequently  is  the  form  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  as  human  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  it 
is  properly  the  form  of  this  body  of  ours,  as  it  is  a 
j,  "or  of  tl,e  ftveral  parts  thereof,  confidered  as 
diltinct  from  each  other:  For  thofe  feveral  parts  have 
their  proper  forms  fo  clofely  connefted  with  their  mat-' 
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ter,  that  it  remains  infeparable  therefrom  long  after 

1  ra  n!  ^aS  quitted  the  body  •'  thus,  fleffi  has  the  form 
of  nelh,  bone  of  bone,  &c.  long  after  the  foul  is  re¬ 
moved  as  well  as  before.  The  truth  is,  the  body  does 
not  become  incapable  of  performing  its  accuftomed 
functions  becaufe  the  foul  has  deferted  it  ;  but  the 
foul  takes  its  leave,  becaufe  the  body  is  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  perform  its  fun&ions. 

The  ancient  and  modern  corpufcular  pliilofophers, 
therefore,  with  the  Cartefians,  exclude  the  notion  of 
ubitantial  forms  ;  and  fhow,  by  many  arguments,  that 
the  form  is  only  the  modus  or  manner  of  the  body  it  is 
in  terent  in.  And  as  there  are  only  three  primary 
modes  of  matter,  viz,  figure,  reft,  or  motion,  with 
.wo  others  arifing  therefrom,  viz.  magnitude  and  fi¬ 
xation,  the  form  of  all  bodies  they  hold  to  confift 
therein  ;  and  fuppofe  the  variations  thefe  modes  are  ‘ 
capable  of,  fufficient  to  prefent  all  the  variety  obfer- 
vable  in  bodies.  1 

cilntir  3re  UfUalIy  diftinSl,;!]led  int0  ejfential  and  ac 

Fffentml.  Though  the  five  modes  above  mentioned,., 
generally  taken,  be  adventitious  ;  yet  to  this  or  that" 
body,  e.gr.  to  fire  or  water,  they  are  effential:  thus, 
it  is  amdenta.  to  iron,  to  have  this  or  that  magnitude, 
figure,  or  fituation,  fince  it  might  exift  in  different 
ones;  yet  to  a  knife  or  hammer,  the  figure,  magni¬ 
tude,  and  pofition  of  parts,  which  conftitute  it  a  ham¬ 
mer  or  knife,  are  effential ;  and  they  cannot  exift  or 
be  conceived  w.thout  them.  Hence  it  is  inferred, 
that  though  there  be  no  fubftantial,  there  are  eflen- 
tial,  forms,  whereby  the  feveral  fpecies  of  bodies  be- 

others  WHat  -hey  arC’  and  a‘e  diltiuSuIdled  from  all 
Accidental  forms,  are  thofe  really  inherent  in  bodies, 


bodies  7  matter,  as  the  common  bafis  or  fubftratum  of  but  in  fnTm  ’  ^  t/,5'  ,nlierent  5 
all ;  and  form,  as  that  which  fpecifies  and  diftinguiftj  Its  perLfonwitho.U  t^thebody™ay  exift  in  all 
each;  and  which,  added  to  a  quantity  of  common  wall,heat  ffi  Jatera  ^'ofl  •  whlt«!fs 

matter,  determines  or  denominates  it  this  or  that  ;  Form  is  alfo  ufed,  fra  moral  ffinfe  for  the  1"'  ' 

wood,  or  fire,  or  allies,  &c.  r,  ■  ,  .  \  .  110,31  /enIe>  for  the  manner 

Subftantial  forms  feem  to  have  been  firft  broached  bv  °r  *  1  Hn^  acc^rdlno  to  roles  :  thus  we 

the  followers  of  Ariftode,  who  thought  matterfunder  %Form  \f°™  °f  arSUmt;nt>  &c' 

different  modes  or  modifications,  not  fufficient  to  con-  be  obferv’ed  in  legal  p^occldillg^Tfetrmal  part  of 
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Uitute  different  bodies  ;  but  that  fomethirig  fubftantial 
was  necefiary  to  fet  them  at  a  greater  diftance  :  and 
thus  introduced  fubftantial  forms,  on  the  footing  of 
fouls,  which  fpecify  and  diftinguifh  animals.  What 
led  to  this  erroneous  notion  was  the  circumfiances  of 
life  and  death  :  For  obferving,  that,  as  foon  as  the 
foul  was  departed  out  of  a  man,  all  motion,  refpira- 
tion,  nutrition,  & c.  immediately  ceafed,  they  conclu¬ 
ded,  that  all  thefe  fun&ions  depended  on  the  foul, 
and  confequently  that  the  foul  was  the  form  of  the  a- 
liimal  body,  or  that  which  conftituted  it  fuch :  that 
the  foul  was  a  fubfiance,  independent  of  matter,  no 
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ihe  law,  or  method  of  proceeding,  cannot  be  altered 
but  by  parliament  ;  for  if  once  thefe  outworks  were 
demolilhed,  there  would  be  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of 
innovation  in  the  body  of  the  law  itfelf. 

Form,  in  carpentery,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  W 
feats  or  benches  in  the  choirs  of  churches  or  in  fchools, 
for  the  priefts,  prebends,  religious,  or  fcholars,  to  fit 
on.  Dir  Cange  takes  the  name  to  be  derived  from 
hence,  that  the  baens  of  the  feats  were  anciently  en¬ 
riched  with  figures  of  painting  and  fculpture,  called  in 
Da tin  forma  et  typl  In  the  life  of  St  William  of  Rof- 
clu  d,  we  meet  with  forma  as  fignifying  a  feat  for  an  ■ 
eccltliaitic.  Or  rf-horinnc  in  n  „ _ i  •  .i  ~ 


body  doubted;  and  hence  the  forms  of  other  bodie,  ecckfialiic, Tr 
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Lupicin,  we  have  formula  in  the  fame  fenfe.  xu 
the  rule  of  the  monaftery  of  St  Caffarea,  the  nun  who 
prefides  over  the  choir  is  called  primiceria ,  *vel  formari . 

At  fchools,  the  word  form  is  frequently  applied  to 
what  is  otherwise  termed  a  clafs.  See  Class. 

Form  alfo  denotes  the  external  appearance  or  fur- 
face  of  a  body,  or  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  as  to  the 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs. 

h©RM  is  alfo  ufed  among  mechanics,  for  a  fort  of 
mould  whereon  any  thing  is  falhioned  or  wrought. 

Printers  Form ,  an  affemblage  of  letters!,  words,  and 
lines,  ranged  in  order,  and  fo  difpofed  into  pages  by 
the  compoiitor  ;  from  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  a 
prefs,  the  printed  jfheets  are  drawn. 

.  Every  form  is  inclofed  in  an  iron-chafe,  wherein  it 
is  firmly  locked  by  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood  ;  fome 
long  and  narrow,  and  others  of  the  form  of  wedges. 
Tli ere  are  two  forms  required  for  every  fheet,  one  for 
each  fide  ;  and  each  form  confifts  of  more  or  fewer  pa¬ 
ges  according  to  the  fize  of  the  book. 

Hatter  s  Form ,  is  a  large  block  or  piece  of  wood,  of 
a  cylindrical  figure  ;  the  top  thereof  rounded,  and  the 
bottom  quite  flat.  Its  ufe  is,  to  mould  or  fafhion  the 
crown  of  the  hat,  after  the  matter  thereof  has  been 
-beaten  and  fulled. 

Paper-maker  s  Form^  is  the  frame  or  mould  wherein 
the  fheets  are  fafhioned.  See  Paper. 

FORMA  pauperis,  in  law,  is  when  a  perfon  has 
juft  caufe  of  fuit,  but  is  fo  poor  that  he  cannot  de¬ 
fray  the  lifual  charges  of  filing  at  law  or  in  equity  ;  in 
which  cafe,  on  making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth  L.5 
in  the  world,  on  all  his  debts  being  paid,  and  produ¬ 
cing  a  certificate  from  fome  lawyer  that  he  has  good 
caufe  of  fuit,  the  judge  will  admit  him  to  fue  in  forma 
pauperis  ;  that  is,  without  paying  any  fee  to  counfel- 
lors,  attorneys,  or  clerk  :  the  ftatnte  11  Hen.  VII. 
c.  12.  having  enadled,  that  counfel  and  attorneys,  &c. 
fhall  be  afiigned  to  fuch  poor  perfons  gratis .  Where 
it  appears  that  any  pauper  has  fold  or  con  traded  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fuit  whilft  it  is  depending  in  court, 
fucli  caufe  fhall  be  thencefor  th  totally  difmiffed  ;  and  a 
perfon  fuing  in  forma  pauperis ,  fhall  not  have  a  new 
trial  granted  him,  but  is  to  acquiefce  in  the  judgment 
of  the  court. 

FORMAL,  fomething  belonging  to  or  conftituting 
the  form  of  a  thing.  See  Form. 

FORMALITY,  the  quality  of  a  form,  or  for¬ 
mula  j  or  that  which  conftitutes  and  denominates  them 
fuch. 

Formality,  as  defined  in  the  fchools,  is  any  man¬ 
ner  wherein  a  thing  is  conceived  ;  or  a  manner  in  any 
objed,  importing  a  relation  to  the  undemanding, 
whereby  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  another  objed. 
Thus,  animality  and  rationality  are  formalities.  The 
Scottifts  make  great  ufe  of  formalities,  in  oppofition 
to  the  virtualities  of  the  Thomifts. 

Formalities,  in  matters  of  law,  are  frequently 
ufed  for  the  formulas  themfelves,  or  the  rules  pre- 
feribed  for  judiciary  proceedings.  In  contrads  of  ftrid 
law,  all  the  formalities  muft  be  ftridly  obferved  :  an 
omifiion  of  the  leaft  formality  may  ruin  the  whole 
convention. 


order,  or  deco- 


The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  certain 
rum  to  be  obferved. 

FORMAN  ( Andrew  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
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In  earl  of  Pittenweem,  and  of  Cottingham  in  England, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  appointed  by  the  ftates 
during  the  minority  of  king  James  V.  of  Scotland* 
legate  a-latere,  primate  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  archbi/hop  of  Bourges  in  France,  was  de¬ 
fended  from  the  family  of  the  Formans  of  Hutton  in 
the  fhire  of  Berwick,  and  is  confidered  to  have  been 
one  of  the  beft  ftatefmen  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  employed  in  1501,  along  with  Robert  Blackader 
archbifhop  of  Glafgow  and  Patrick  earl  of  Bothvvell,  to 
negociate  a  match  between  Ja.  IV.  of  Scotland  and  Mar¬ 
garet  eldeft  daughter  of  Hen.  VII.  of  England  ;  which 
next  year  was  ratified  by  the  Scottifh  ambaffadors.  Fie 
was  afterwards  frequently  employed  as  Scots  ambafla- 
dor  to  Rome,  England,  and  France,  upon  the  molt 
important  occafions.  In  1514  he  was  translated  from 
the  fee  of  Moray,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in 
1502,  to  that  of  St  Andrew’s.  During  the  time  of 
his  poffefiing  the  former,  he  was  employed  as  mediator 
betwixt  Pope  Julius  II.  and  Louis  NIL  of  France,  who 
were  at  that  time  at  variance  ;  and  he  happily  fucceed- 
ed  in  conciliating  the  difference.  Having  taken  leave 
of  the  Pope,  he  paffed  through  France  on  his  return 
home,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king  and 
queen,  who  beftowed  upon  him  the  bifhopric  of  Bour¬ 
ges  in  France,  which  annually  brought  him  in  400 
tons  of  wine,  10,000  franks  of  gold,  and  other  fmalier 
articles.  Befides  all  this,  he  was  moil  liberally  rewarded 
by  Pope  Julius  i  who  promoted  him  to  the  archbifhopric 
of  St  Andrew’s,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  two  rich  abbeys  of  Dunfermline  and 
Aberbrothic  ;  and  made  him  his  legate  a-latere.  At 
that  time,  however,  there  were  two  other  candidates 
for  the  archiepifcopal  fee.  The  learned  Gavin  Dou¬ 
glas  bifhop  of  Dunkeld  having  been  nominated  by 
the  queen,  had  a&ually  taken  pofl'effion  of  it  ;  but 
John  Hepburn,  a  bold  and  factious  man,  having 
been  preferred  by  the  monks,  drove  out  the  offi¬ 
cers.  of  Gavin  Douglas,  and  placed  a  ftrong  garri- 
fon  in  the  caftle.  So  great  was  the  power  of  this  man, 
that  when  Forman  was  nominated  by  the  Pope,  no 
perfon  could  be  found  who  durft  proclaim  the 
bulls  for  his  election.  At  laft  lord  Home,  at  that  time 
the  moil  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland,  was  induced, 
by  large  promifes,  befides  fome  gifts  of  great  confe- 
quence,.  among  which  was  the  donation  of  the  abbacy 
of  Coldiugham  to  his  youngeft  brother  David,  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  talk.  It  was  executed  at  Edinburgh  and 
St  Andrew’s;  to  which  places  lord  Home’s  brother  went 
with  10,000  men  ;  though  the  doing  of  it,  contrary 
to  Forman’s  inclination,  proved  a  fource  of  much 
trouble  to  that  nobleman  afterwards.  The  quarrel  be¬ 
twixt  Hepburn  and  Fonnan,  however,  was  at  laft  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  latter  furrendering  the  bilhopric  of 
Moray,  as  well  as  fome  years  revenue  of  the  arclibi- 
/hopric  itfelf ;  paying  Hepburn  alfo  3000  French 
crowns  annually  out  of  his  ecclefiaftical  revenues.  On 
the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Albany  to  the  regen¬ 
cy,  Hepburn  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  primate’s 
credit  with  that  nobleman,  by  reprefenting  him  as  one 
who  had  in  a  manner  colle&ed  all  the  money  in  the 
country,  and  who  confequently  might  endanger  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Thefc  infinuations,  how¬ 
ever,  were  but  little  regarded  by  the  regent  ;  and  For¬ 
man  had  the  good  fortune  afterwards  to  make  up  a 
X  x  2  diffe- 


Forman, 
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Formation  difference  between  him  and  the  nobility,  which  was 
il  #  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  bloodfhed.  In  1517 
,  Formjae-  the  archbi'hop  was  appointed  by  the  dates  one  of  the 
~  lords  of  the  regency,  on  occafion  of  the  duke  of  Al¬ 
bany’s  going  to  France.  We  have  already  mentioned 
his  embaffy  to  Pope  Julius  II.  In  McKenzie’s  lives 
we  are  infbryied  that  in  the  colle&ion  of  the  Letters 
of  the  Scottifh  Kings  from  the  year  *505  till  the  year 
1626,  in  the  lawyers  library,  there  is  a  letter  from  that 
pope  to  king  James  IV.  wherein  he  not  only  highly 
commends  Forman,  but  likewife  promifes  that  at  the 
firft  creation  of  cardinals  he  Ihould  be  made  one.  This 
letter  is  dated  the  6th  of  May  1511  :  but  the  pope 
died  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  his 
promife.  In  the  fame  colledtion  there  is  a  letter  from 
the  duke  of  Albany  toLeoX.  Julius’s  fuccefibr,  where¬ 
in  he  prefies  the  pope  to  advance  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  cardinal  promifed  him  by  his  predecelTor,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  him  his  legate  a-latere.  Archbifhop  Forman  died 
in  1521,  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline.  Dempfter 
fays  that  he  wrote  a  book  againft  Luther,  a  book 
concerning  the  Stoic  Philofophy,  and  a  Collection  out 
of  the  Decretals. 

FORMATION,  in  philofophy,  an  a6t  whereby 
fomething  is  formed  or  produced. — For  the  formation 
of  the  feetus  in  the  womb,  fee  Anatomy,  n*  109, 

1 10. 

Formation  of  Stones .  See  Stone. 

Formation  of  Metals  and  Minerals .  See  Metal 
and  Mineral. 

Formation,  in  grammar,  fignifies  the  manner  of 
forming  one  word  from  another :  thus  account antjhnp  is 
formed  from  accountant ,  and  this  laft  from  account . 

FORMEDON,  in  law,  (breve  de  forma  donations) , 
a  writ  that  lies  for  a  perfon  who  has  a  right  to  lands  or 
tenements,  by  virtue  of  any  entail,  ariiing  from  the  fta- 
tute  of  Weftm.  2  Ch.  II. 

This  writ  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  a  defeender,  remain¬ 
der,  and  reverter.  Formedon  in  defeender  y  lies  where  a 
tenant  in  tail  infeofts  a  ftranger,  or  is  difleifed  and  dies, 
and  the  heir  may  bring  this  writ  to  recover  the  lands. 
Formedon  in  remainder ,  lies  where  a  man  gives  lands, 
See.  to  a  perfon  in  tail,  and,  for  default  of  ifihe  of 
his  body,  the  remainder  to  another  in  tail:  here  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  die  without  iflue,  and  a  ftranger  abates 
and  enters  into  the  land,  he  in  remainder  fhall  have 
this  writ.  Formedon  in  re^uertery  lies  where  lands  are 
entailed  on  certain  perfons  arid  their  iflue,  with  re¬ 
mainder  over  for  want  of  ilTue  ;  and,  on  that  re¬ 
mainder  failing,  then  to  revert  to  the  donor  and  his 
heirs :  ,in  this  cafe,  if  the  tenant  in  tail  dies  without 
iflue,  and  alfo  he  in  remainder,  the  donor  and  his  heirs, 
to  whom  the  reverfion  returns,  may  have  this  writ  for 
the  recovery  of  the  eftate,  though  the  fame  be  aliena¬ 
ted,  &c. 

FORMIiE,  or  Formia,  (anc.  geog.),  a  maritime 
town  of  the  AdjeCLd  or  New  Latium,  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Cajeta;  built  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  (Strabo;) 
called  originally  HormleSy  on  account  of  its  commo¬ 
dious  harbour.  An  ancient  municipium.  Formiani , 
the  people  ;  who  were  admitted  to  the  liberty  of  the 
city  the  very  year  in  which  Alexandria  was  built ;  but 
not  to  the  right  of  fuffrage  till  a  long  time  after  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  (Livy).  Formue  at  this  day  lies  in 
ruins,  near  a  place  now  called  Mda, 


FORMICA,  or  the  Ant,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  Formica* 
infetls  belonging  to  the  order  of  hymenoptera,  the  f 

characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  There  is  a  fmall  fcale  plate 
betwixt  the  bread  and  belly  ;  and  the  joint  is  fo  deep,  CXCVfc 
that  the  animal  appears  as  if  it  were  almoft  cut  thro’ 
the  body.  The  females,  and  the  neuters  or  work¬ 
ing  ants  which  have  no  fexual  charaCteriftics,  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  hidden  fling  ;  and  both  the  males  and 
females  have  wings,  but  the  neuters  have  none.  There 
are  18  fpecies,  moft  of  them  diftinguifhed  by  their  co¬ 
lours. 

I  befe  infedls  keep  together  in  companies  like  the 
bees,  and  maintain  a  fort  of  republic.  Their  neft  is 
not  exactly  fquare,  but  longer  one  way  than  the  other; 
and  in  it  there  are  a  fort  of  paths,  which  lead  to  dif¬ 
ferent  magazines.  Some  of  the  ants  are  employed  in 
making  the  ground  firm,  by  mixing  it  with  a  Tort  of 
glue,  for  fear  it  fhould  crumble  and  fall  down  upon 
them.  They  may  be  fometknes  feen  to  gather  feve- 
ral  twigs,  which  ferve  them  for  rafters,  which  they 
place  over  the  paths,  to  fupport  the  covering  ;  they 
lay  others  acrofs  them,  and  upon  them  rufhea,  weeds, 
and  dried  grafs,  which  they  heap  up  into  a  double  de¬ 
clivity,  which  ferves  to  turn  off  the  water  from  their 
magazines.  Some  of  thefe  ferve  to  lay  up  their  pro* 
vifions  in,  and  in  others  they  lay  their  eggs. 

As  for  tU$  provifions,  they  lay  up  every  thing  that  is- 
fit  for  them  to  eat ;  and  yon  may  often  fee  one  loaded 
with  pippin  or  grain  of  fruit,  another  with  a  dead  fly, 
and  feveral  together  wrth  the  carcafe  of  a  may-bug  or 
other  infedt.  If  they  meet  with  any  they  cannot  bring 
away,  they  eat  it  upon  the  fpot,  or  at  lead  fo  much  of 
it  as  may  reduce  it  to  a  bulk  fmall  enough  for  them 
to  carry.  They  do  not  run  about  where  they  pleafej 
at  all  adventures :  for  fome  of  them  are  fent  abroad  to 
make  difeoveries;  and  if  they  bring  back  news  that  they 
have  met  with  a  pear,  or  a  fugar-loaf,  or  a  pot  of  fweet- 
meats,  they  will  run  from  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  as 
high  as  the  third  (lory  of  a  houfe,  to  come  at  it.  They 
all  follow  each  other  in  the  fame  path,  without  wan** 
dering  to  the  right  or  the  kft ;  but  in  the  fields  they 
are  more  at  their  liberty,  and  are  allowed  to  run  about 
in  fearch  of  game.  There  is  a  fort  of  green  fly  *,  that  *  The  di¬ 
does  a  great  deal  of  mifehief  among  the  flowers,  and/^/f* 
which  curls  up  the  leaves  of  peach  and  pear  trees  :  and 
thefe  are  furrounded  with  a  fort  of  glue,  or  honey, 
which  the  ants  hunt  after  very  greedily  ;  for  they  touch 
neither  the  plant  nor  the  flies  themfelves.  Next  to 
this,  their  greateft  paftion  is  to  lay  up  hoards  of  wheat 
and  other  corn  ;  and  for  fear  the  com  fliould  fprout  by 
the  moifture  of  the  fubterraneons  cells,  they  gnaw  off 
the  end  which  would  produce  the  blade.  The  ants 
are  often  feen  pufhing  along  grains  of  wheat  or  barley 
much  larger  than  themfelves.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
if  one  ant  meets  another  that  is  loaded,  it  always  gives 
way  to  let  it  pafs  freely  ;  or  will  help  it  if  it  be  over¬ 
burdened. 

The  ant  lays  eggs  in  the  manner  of  the  common 
flies;  and  from  thefe  eggs  are  hatched  the  larvae,  a  fort 
of  fmall  maggots  or  worms  without  legs  :  thefe  are 
fharp  at  one  end  and  blunt  at  the  other;  and  are  white, 
but  fo  tranfparent  that  the  iuteftines  are  feen  through 
the  fkiiu  Thefe,  after  a  ihort  time,  change  into  large 
white  aureliae  or  chryfalids,  which  are  what  are  ufually 
called  ants  eggs.  That  end  which  is  to  be  the  tail  is 
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tlie  large  ft,  and  that  which  is  the  head  is  fomewhat 
tranfparent.  The  ants  move  thefe  about  at  pleafure 
with  their  forceps.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  a 
neft  of  thefe  creatures  is  difturbed,  and  the  aureliss  fcat- 
tered  about,  the  ants  are  at  infinite  pains  to  get  toge¬ 
ther  ail  that  are  unhurt,  and  make  a  neft  for  them 
again  :  nay,  any  ants  will  do  this,  and  thofe  of  one  neft 
will  often  take  care  of  the  aureliss  of  another. 

The  care  thefe  creatures  take  of  their  offspring  is 
remarkable.  Whenever  a  hill  is  diilurbed,  all  the  ants 
are  found  bufted  in  confulting  the  fafety,  not  of  them- 
felves,  but  of  the  eggs  or  thofe  larger  bodies  inclofing 
the  maggot  or  young  ant  j  they  carry  thefe  down  any 
way  fo  as  to  get  them  out  of  fight,  and  will  do  this 
over  and  over  as  often  as  they  are  difturbed.  They 
carry  away  the  eggs  and  vermicles  together  in  their  eon- 
fufion  ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  danger  is  over,,  they  carefully 
feparate  them,  and  place  each  fort  in  parcels  by  them- 
felv£s  under  fhelter  of  different  kinds,  and  at  various 
depths,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  warmth 
and  coverture  the  different  ftates  require.  In  the  warm 
feafon  of  the  year,  they  every  morning  bring  up  the 
eggs,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  to  the  furface,  or  near¬ 
ly  fo  ;  and  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  to  five  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  or  thereabouts,  all  thefe  will  be  found  juft  un¬ 
der  the  furface  :  and  if  the  hills  be  examined  toward 
eight  in  the  evening,  they  will  be  found  to  have  car¬ 
ried  them  all  down  ;  and  if  rainy  weather  be  coming 
on,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  dig  a  foot  deep  or  more,  in 
order  to  find  them.  All  human  precautions  have  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  fupply  that  degree  of  warmth 
and  minute  attention  which  the  ants  put  in  pradice  to 
forward  the  inflant  of  their  laft  metamorphofis.  The 
infeft,  ifliiing  forth  to  a  new  life,  tears  its  white  tranf¬ 
parent  veil  ;  it  is  then  a  real  ant,  deftitute  of  wings,  if 
it  has  no  fex  ;  winged,  if  it  be  rryile  or  female,  always 
to  be  known  by  a  fmall  ere&  fcale  placed  on  the  thread 
which  conne&s  the  body  and  thorax.  Ants  tranfaft 
their  amours  in  the  air.  The  males,  who  are  much 
fmaller,  feldom  frequent  the  common  habitation  :  but 
the  females  much  larger,  repair  to  it  to  depofit  their 
eggs,  which  is  all  the  labour  they  undergo  ;  the  win¬ 
ter’s  cold  deftroys  them.  As  to  the  males,  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  they  fall  victims  to  the  fe verity  of  winter, 
or  are  made  over  to  the  rage  of  the  labouring  ants. 
Thefe  laft  pafs  the  winter  in  a  torpid  ftate,  as  fome 
other  infe&s  do,  till  fpriug  reftores  them  to  their  wont¬ 
ed  activity  :  they  have  therefore  no  ftores  for  winter, 
no  confumption  of  provifions.  What  are  commonly 
fold  in  markets  for  ant’s  eggs  are  grubs  newly  hatched, 
of  which  pheafants,  nightingales,  and  partridges,  are 
very  fond.  The  chief  enemies  to  ants  are  the  formica- 
leo,  magpies,  and  fome  other  birds  and  beafts. 

In  the  hotter  countries,  as  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  ants  are  the  greateft  peft  of  the  fields. 
Trees,  which  they  are  faid  to  injure  greatly,  may  be 
preferved  from  them  by  encompaffing  the  ftem,  for  four 
fingers  breadth,  with  a  roll  of  wool,  newly  pulled  from 
the  ftieep’s  belly ;  or  by  laying  faw-duft  all  round  the 
Hump  of  it.  Some  anoint  the  tree  with  tar,  which 
has  the  fame  effect.  But  whatever  harm  they  may  do 
in  pafture-lands,  by  making  up  hills  for  their  habita¬ 
tion  and  impairing  or  drying  up  the  grafs,  their  da¬ 
maging  fruit-trees  appears  to  be  an  unjuft  reproach. 
On  the  contrary,  in  Switzerland  they  are  made  fub- 
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feivicnt  to  the  deftrudlion  of  caterpillars.  This  Is  done 
by  hanging  a  pouch  filled  with  ants  upon  a  tree  ;  and 
they,  making  their  efcape  through  an  aperture  con¬ 
trived  on  purpofe,  run  over  the  tree  without  being  able 
to  reach  down  to  the  ground,  becaufe  care  has  been 
previoufiy  taken  to  beimear  the  foot  of  the  tree  with 
wet  clay  or  foft  pitch  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  com¬ 
pelled  by  hunger,  they  fall  upon  the  caterpillars  and 
devour  them.  People  pretend  to  fay,  that  ants,  taken 
inwardly,  give  a  fpring  to  the  urinary  du£ls  and  to  the 
organs  of  generation.  The  red  colour  which  they  com¬ 
municate  to  blue  paper,  when  cruftied  upon  it,  proves 
that  they  contain  an  acid  (fee  Chemistry,  n°  2d  907. ) 

T  he  large,  black,  winged  ants  of  America,  to  avoid 
the  great  rains  which  fall  there  at  particular  feafone, 
make  to  themfclves  large  nefts  on  trees,  with  a  covered 
way  for  them  to  go  up  and  down  on  th^  lee-fide  of  the 
tree.  Thefe  nefts  are  roundifti  on  the  outfide,  made 
of  light  brown  earth,  plaftered  fmooth.  They  are 
larger  than  a  bufhel;  and  in  the  infide  are  many  finuous 
caverns  or  lodgings  communicating  with  one  another. 
See  Plate  CXCVI.  A,  The  ants  neft  ;  B,  The  tu¬ 
bular  paflage,  made  of  the  fame  materials. 

As  to  thofe  infers  called  white  ants,  which  abound 
in  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  belong  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  genus ;  for  which  fee  the  article  Termes. 

FoRMicA-Leo ,  the  Ant-lion,  in  zoology,  an  infedl 
fo  called  from  its  devouring  great  numbers  of  ants.  It 
is  the  caterpillar  or  worm  of  a  fly  much  refembling  the 
libelke  or  dragon-flies  ;  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  antsr 
from  which  property  it  derives  its  name. 

It  is  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  fpider  in  its  way 
of  taking  its  prey,  its  manner  of  fpinning,  and  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  foftnel3  of  its  body.  It  has,  in  its  general 
figure,  fomewhat  of  the  appearance  of  the  millepes  or 
wood-loufe,  fo  that  fome  have  miflaken  it  at  firft  fight 
for  that  animal.  It  is  of  a  dirty  greyifh  colour,  marked* 
with  fome  black  fpots  ;  and  thefe  are  alfo  compofed-  of 
many  points  when  viewed  with  a  microfcope;  which: 
make  it  refemble  a  hedge-hog  or  porcupine.  Its  body 
is  compofed  of  feveral  rings,  and  has  thence  a  wrinkled 
look.  It  has  fix  legs,  four  are  joined  to  the  breaft, 
and  the  other  two  to  a  longer  part,  which  may  'be 
taken  for  its  neck.  Its  head  is  fmall  and  flat,  and  it 
has  two  remarkable  horns  :  thefe  are  about  a  fixt'h 
part  of  an  inch  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  hair  :  they  are 
hard,  hollow,  and  hooked  at  the  end  like  the  claws  of 
a  cat.  At  the  origin  of  each  of  thefe  horns,  it  has  a 
clear  and  bright  black  eye,  which  fees  very  diilin&ly, 
and  gives  the  creature  notice  to  efcape  on  fight  of  tie 
fmalleft  objedf. — This  creature  is  not  able  to  hunt  after 
its  prey,  nor  to  deftroy  large  infefts ;  it  can  only  draw 
into  its  fnares  fuch  as  come  near  its  habitation,  and  of 
thefe  very  few  are  fuch  as  lie  can  manage  :  all  the 
winged  kind  are  able  to  efcape  by  flight ;  and  the  beetle 
kinds,  and  others  that  have  hard  (hells  upon  their  bo¬ 
dies,  are  of  no  ufe  to  him,  as  his  horns  cannot  pierce 
them.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  ant,  and  the  want  of  wings 
in  the  neuters,  make  them  the  deftined  prey  of  this  de¬ 
voured  The  manner  in  which  he  catches  his  prey  is  as 
follows. 

He  ufually  encamps  under  an  old  wall,  thet  he  may 
be  fheltered  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather  ;  and  he 
always  choofes  a  place  where  the  foil  is  compofed  of  a 
fine  dry  fand  In  this  he  makes  a  pit  of  the  fliape  of 
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Formica. 
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Formica,  a -funnel,  or  an  inverted  hollow  cone.  111(^uua 

V~~~v"™  the  pit  to  be  but  fmall,  he  thrufts  down  hishindei  part 
into  the  fand,  and  by  degrees  plunges  himfeif  back- 
ward  into  it  ,*  and  when  he  has  got  to  a  certain  depth, 
he  toffes  out  the  loofe  fand  which  has  run  down  with 
his  head,  artfully  throwing  it  off  beyond  the  edges  of 
liis  pit.  T  hus  he  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  hollow, 
which  is  wideft  at  the  top,  and  comes  (loping  down  to 
his  body. 

But  if  he  is  to  make  a  larger  pit,  more  pains  are  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  He  firft  traces,  in 
the  furface  of  the  fand,  a  large  circle,  which  is  the  e- 
reded  bafe  or  mouth  of  the  pit  he  is  to  make  in  form 
of  an  inverted  cone.  He  then  buries  himfeif  in  the 
fand  near  the  edge  of  this  circle,  and  carefully  throws 
up  the  fand  above  him,  with  his  head  toiling  it  out  be¬ 
yond  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  Thus  he  conti¬ 
nues  liis  work,  running  down  backwards  in  a  fpiral  line 
all  the  way,  and  carefully  throwing  off  the  fand  from 
above  him,  till  he  is  come  to  the  place  of  his  reft, 
which  is  the  point  or  reverted  apex  of  the  hollow  cone 
Te  has  formed  by  his  paffage.  .  The  length  of  his  neck, 
and  the  flatnefs  of  his  head,  gives  him  a  power  of  ufing 
the  whole  as  a  fpade,  and  throwing  off  the.-  fand  with 
great  Cafe  ;  and  his  ftrength  in  this  part  is  fo  great, 
that  *  e  is  able  to  throw  off  a  quantity  of  it  to  fix 
inches  diftance.  This  is  a  power  he  exerts  oftener, 
however,  in  throwing  away  the  remains  of  the  animals 
he  has  fed  upon,  that  his  den  may  not  become  fright¬ 
ful  to  others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  by  feeing  their  fellow 
carcafes  about  it. 

When  he  has  finifhed  his  pit,  he  buries  himfeif  at  the 
bottom  of  it  among  the  fand,  leaving  no  part  above 
ground  but  the  tips  of  his  two  horns,  which  he  expands 
to  the  two  lides  of  the  pit.  In  this  condition  he  lies 
and  waits  for  his  prey,  and  never  comes  up  afterwards. 
When  an  ant,  or  any  other  fuch  creature,  chances  to 
walK  over  the  edges  of  his  pit,  its  fteps  throw  down  a 
little  of  the  fand,  which  naturally  running  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  gives  the  enemy  notice  of  his 
prey  ;  he  then  tofTes  up  the  fand  which  covers  his  head, 
to  bury  the  ant,  and  bring  him  down  with  its  return¬ 
ing  force  to  the  bottom  ;  and  as  one  fuch  attempt  can¬ 
not  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  ant’s  efcape,  he  throws 


more  and  more  fand  upon  him,  till  he  by  degrees  brings 
him  down.  .  All  the  endeavours  of  the  ant  to  efcape, 
when  once  it  is  within  the  verge  of  the  pit,  are  in  vain  ; 
for,  as  it  attempts  to  climb,  the  fand  runs  away  from 
under  its  feet,  and  it  (inks  the  lower  for  every  attempt. 
This  motion  of  the  fand  alfo  informs  the  enemy  where 
it  is,  and  dire&s  him  to  throw  up  more  land  in  the  right 
place  ;  which  it  does,  till  the  poor  ant  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  between  its  hoi  ns.  It  then  plunges  the  points 
deep  into  the  ant’s  body  ;  and  having  fucked  all  the 
juice  out  of  the  prey,  it  throws  out  the  empty  Hein 
as  far  from  the  hole  as  it  can.  This  done,  it  mounts 
up  the  edges  of  its  pit,  and  if  it  has  fuffered  any 
injury,  repairs  it  with  great  care,  and  immediately 
buries  itfelf  again  in  the  centre,  to  wait  for  another 
meal.  The  horns  of  this  creature  are  its  only  organs 
for  receiving  nourifhment  ;  it  never  brings  any  animal 
which  it  has  feized  near  to  its  head,  but  always  holds 
it  at  the  tip  of  the  horns.  They  therefore  plainly  ferve 
as  fyringes,  to  draw  into  its  ftomach  the  juices  of  the 
bodies  of  the  infeds  it  feeds  upon  :  neither  is  there  any 
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If  he  intends  mouth  or  trunk,  or  any  other  organ  to  he  difeovered  Formta. 
about  its  head,  which  could  ferve  to  the  purpofe  of  eat- 
mg  ;  the  head .  feeming  only  intended  for  throwing  a- 
way  the  fand  in  forming  the  pit.  The  horns  of  this 
animal  being  fo  neceffary  to  its  life,  nature  has  provi- 
ded  for  the  reftoring  them  in  cafe  of  accidents;  and, 
ir  cut  off,  they  are  found  to  grow  again. 

1  he  food  this  creature  procures  by  its  pit  can  be  but 
little  ;  and  as  it  has  no  power  of  catching  its  prey  any 
other  way,  its  motion  being  only  backwards,  and  that 
(lowly,  and  by  fmall  fpaces  at  a  time,  fome  people  have 
believed  its  catching  now  and  then  an  ant  by  th's 
means  was  rather  for  diverfion  than  hunger.  But  tho’ 
the  formica-leo  will  live  a  long  time  without  food,  and 
even  pafs.  through  all  its  changes  when  (hut  up  in  a 
box,  yet  it  is  always  ready  to  eat  when  food  is  offered 
!t;  it  always  appears  ftarved  and  fmall  when  kept  thus; 
and  if  a  fly  is  given  it  in  this  hungry  ftate,  it  will  fo 
fuck  out  all  its  juices,  that  the  (hdi  remaining  may  be 
rubbed  to  powder  between  the  fingers,  while  the  body 
of  the  creature  that  has  fucked  it  appears  remaikably 
fwelled  and  diftended  ;  fo  that  it  is  plain  that  the  juices 
of  the  prey  are  conveyed  into  the  body  of  the  creature; 
though  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  by  what  means,  the  horns 
not  appearing  to  have  any  perforation. 

When  the  formica  leo  has  lived  a  proper  time  in  this 
date,  it  leaves  its  pit,  and  is  only  feen  drawing  lines 
and  traces  on  the  furface  of  the  fand.  After  this  it  bu¬ 
ries  itfelf  under  the  furface  ;  and  there  inclofcs  itfelf  in 
a  fine  web,  in  which  it  is  to  pafs  its  transformation  in¬ 
to  the  winged  ftate.  This  cafe  is  made  of  a  fort  of 
fllk  which  the  creature  fpins  in  the  manner  of  the  fpi- 
der,  and  of  a  quantity  of  the  grains  of  fand  cemented 
together  by  a  glutinous  humour  which  flows  from  its 
pores.  This  cafe,  however,  would  be  too  harfh  and 
coarfe  for  the  body  of  the  creature,  and  therefore  it 
ferves  only  for  the  outer  covering  to  defend  it  from  in¬ 
juries  ;  the  creature  fpinning  one  of  pure  and  incom¬ 
parably  fine  filk,  of  a  beautiful  pearl  colour,  within  it, 
which  covers  its  whole  body. 

.  w^n  the  creature  has  lain  fome  time  in  this  cafe, 
it  throws  off  its  outer  (kin,  with  the  eyes,  the  horns, 
and  every  other  part  neceffary  to  its  life  before,  and 
becomes  an  oblong  nymph,  in  which  a  careful  eye  mav 


trace  the  form  of  the  fly  into  which  it  is  to  be  tranf- 
formed.  There  may  be  feen,  through  its  tranfparent 
covering,  new  eyes,  new  horns,  wings,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  animal  in  its  perfedt  ftate.  This  nymph 
makes  its  way  about  half  out  of  the  (hell,  and  remains 
in  this  condition,  but  without  farther  life  or  motion, 
till  the  perfedt  fly  makes  its  way  out  at  a  flit  in  the 
back  In  this  laft  ftate  it  much  refembles  the  libellte 
or  dragon-flies  common  about  our  waters.  The  male 
couples  with  the  female  in  this  ftate  only;  and  M.  Pou- 
part,  to  whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  this  curious  de- 
feription,  is  of  opinion  that  the  females  lay  only  one 
eSS  >  hut  this  is  very  different  from  the  courfe  of  na¬ 
ture  in  the  other  animals  of  the  fame  clafs. 

When  this  infedt  forms  its  pit  in  a  bed  of  pure  fand, 
it  is  made  and  repaired  with  great  cafe,  but  where  it 
meets  with  other  fubftances  among  the  fand,  the  la¬ 
bour  becomes  greatly  the  more  e'mbai  raffing.  If,  for 
mftance,  when  the  creature  has  half  formed  its  pit,  and 
then  comes  to  a  ftone  of  fome  moderate  fize,  it  does 
not  defert  the  work  for  this,  but  goes  on,  intending  to 
1  remove 
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remove  that  impediment  at  laft.  When  the  pit  is  fi' 
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j&rmoff  v;  \““L  1lnpculmenl  at  la,t-  When  the  pit  is  fi- 
n!fb'ld>  [he  creature  crawls  backward  up  the  fide  of  the 
place  whg#$  the  (lone  is,  and  getting  its  backfide  under 
it,  takes  great  pains  and  time  to  get  it  on  a  true  poife, 
and  then  begins  to  crawl  backward  with  it  up  the  edge 
to  the  top  of  the  pit,  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a 
veuy  common  thing  to  fee  a  formica-leo  in  this  manner 
labouring  at  a  (tone  four  times  as  bigas  its  own  body; 
and  as  it  can  only  move  backward,  and  the  poife  il 
hard  to  keep,  efpecially  up  a  (lope  of  fuch  crumbly 
matter  as  fand,  which  moulders  awav  from  under  its 
feet,  and  neceffarily  alters  the  pofition  of  its  body,  the 
(lone  very  frequently  falls  down  when  near  the  verge, 
and  then  it  is  fure  to  roll  to  the  bottom.  In  this  cafe 
the  animal  attacks  it  again  in  the  fame  wav,  and  often 
is  not  d ifcouraged  by  five  or  fix  mifearriages  of  this 
kind;  but,  after  all,  attempts  again,  and  at  length  gets 
it  over  the  verge  of  the  place.  When  it  has  done  this, 
it  does  not  leave  it  there,  left  it  (hould  roll  in  again  ; 
but  is  always  at  the  pains  of  pufhing  it  farther  on,  till 
it  has  removed  it  to  a  necefTary  diftance  from  the  edge 
of  the  pit.  6 

The  common  formica-leo  moves  only  backward;  but 
Mr  kouet  has  obferved  a  fpecies  which  moves  forward 
in  the  common  way  of  other  animals,  and  makes  no 
pit  of  this  kind  to  entrap  its  prey,  but  feizes  other  in¬ 
fects  by  force. 

FORMING  is  ufed  for  the  aft  of  giving  berno-  or 
birth  to  any  thing.  S  b  43 

The  word  is  alfo  (imply  ufed  for  giving  the  figure 
to  any  thing.  The  potter  forms  his  veffels  as  he 
pleaies.  Geometry  teaches  how  to  form  all  kinds  of 
figures. 

It  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  producing  of  a  thino-  • 
thus,  the  lineaments  of  the  face  began  to  be  formed.°  ’ 
Forming  of  a  Siege,  is  the  making  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  to  fortify  the  camp,  and  difpofing  things  for 

the  attack  of  a  place  in  form.  h 

They  alfo  fay,  to  form  a  fquadron  or  battalion  • 
meaning,  to  range  the  foldiers  in  form  of  a  fquadron^ 

Forming  the  Line,  is  drawing  up  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  into  line  of  battle.  See  Line.  7 

Forming  is  alfo  ufed  in  grammar,  in  fpeaking  of 
certain  tenfes  of  verbs,  which  are  made  from  others  by 
a  change  of  certain  letters.  The  prefent  tenfe  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive.  Compound  and  derivative  words 

be'formed  V6n  ^  haVE  anj"  etymoIogy,  are  faid  to 

FORMOSA,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be¬ 
tween  1190  and  1220  of  E.  Long,  and  220  and  2?° 

N.  Lat  about  ,  00  miles  eall  of  Canton  in  China.  It 
is  fubjedl  to  theChinefe;  who,  however,  notwithftand- 
ingrts  vicinity,  did  not  know  of  its  exiftence  until  the 

fnb  '4m‘  a  ?  aboUj  8 5  ^  length,  and  25 

in  breadth.  A  long  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs 
from  north  to  fouth,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  the 
eaftern  and  weftern.  The  Dutch  formed  ah  tftablifli- 
ment  in  the  weftern  part  in  .634,  and  built  the  fort 
of  Zealand,  which  fecured  to  them  the  principal  port 
of  the  ifland;  but  they  were  driven  from  thence  in 

16 a9  i.°r  l6ul  b7  Vibrated  Chinefe  pirate,  who 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  weftern  part,  which  after- 
waids  fubmitted  in  1682  to  the  authority  of  Kang- he  ■ 
emperor  of  China.  6 
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difthlbt  «^ern  ^  of,.Frormofa  {s  di^ed  into  three  Formofa. 
c  -p  governments,  aft  fubordinate  to  the  governor  — v - - 

?uh  -a  ,„T’  •  c,p"?1  ”h» « 

•  «”  th®  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Fokien. 
tereTh  llklldPrefcnts  extenfive  and  fertile  plains,  wa- 
l  ed  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets  that  fall  from  the 

the  earth°, UmTnS‘  T  ‘S  pure  and  whohfome  ;  and 

produces  in  abundance  corn,  rice,  and  the 

greater  part  of  other  grains.  Mod  of  the  Indian  fruits 
are  found  here,  fuch  as  oranges,  bananas,  pine-apples 
guavas,  papaws,  cocoa-nuts  ;  and  part  of  thofe  of  Eu’ 
tope,  particularly  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  raifins.  chef- 
r  ’  Pom*granates,  water-melons,  ^c.  Tobacco 

Sr  rphireij,”d « *1,0 :::: 

on  rlorfes,  (heep,  and  goats,  are  very  rare  in  this 
.(land:  there  are  even  few  hogs,  although  the!"  an! 
mals  abound  in  China.  Doineftic  poultry,  fuch  as 
owl*,  getfe,  and  ducks,  are  exceedingly  ple/ty  •  phea 
fants  alio  are  fometimes  feen  ;  and  monkeys  LdLSi 
have  multiplied  fo  much,  that  they  wander  through 
the  country  m  large  flocks.  ^ 

ox?  whicfrhantS  ?f/ormofa  rear  a  great  number  of 
and  mules  Tlf  for"d,n°>  from  a  want  of  horfes 

of  fe  it  an]  hv  r'!  ’  ^  ^  U>  this  kiad 

ice,  and  by  daily  exercife  tram  them  to  to  ,s 
well  and  as  expeditioufly  as  the  bed  horfes  Thefe 
oxen  are  furmfhed  with  a  bridle  faddlc  „ 

thiVm"nefe  l0°k  f  uS  big  and  pr°ud  vvh'en  mounted  b* 
couX  ’  33  he  WCre  Ca,  ried  ^ the  fineft  -barbary 

Wholcfome  water  fit  for  drinking  is  tl,e  ,1  • 
wanting  in  the  ifland  of  Formofa  gJt  i!  7  hlnff 
dinary,  that  every  kind  of Zt  in  it  is  aTad^T '* 

bZnl^Se"bt\7th  "°  rem,ed7  HaS  hitb^o 

Father  de  Mailla,  “  uLm^TadT^mv ^ 
and  robuft  man),  trufting  too  muclf  XL  fbrceof 

antidote  had  lZ  "Zint^oZ TW  ■ 

our  uie.  Uur  author  adds,  that  at  the  bottom  of  „ 
mountain  a  league  diftant  from  Fong-kan-hien  there  is 

1  here  are  few  mulberry-trees  in  Formofa  conf 

mXf^ 

pafiports  are  fold  at  a  dear  rate  •  fecurit  ,Vc  ,  u  r  , 
required.  This  is  not  all:  when  they  arrive C  nX” 
muft  be  given  to  the  mandarins  who  L  •  T"7 

examine  thofe  who  enter  or  qniTXTflanTTd  ,t0 
generally  d.fcharge  this  duty  with  the  mod  rigid  five! 
rity.  If  they  give  no  prefent,  or  offer  onlv Y  fl 
they  meet  with  little  mercy;  and  are  fure  7,  h  X’  ‘ 
back,  whatever  paflport  they  may  have  TheC)^ 
through  policy,  connive  at  thefeXaions,^ t0 ^revenl 

t«o< 
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too  great  a  number  of  people  from  emigrating  to  this 
ifland,  which  is  rendered  a  place  of  great  importance 
by  its  proximity  to  China,  ihey  fear,  and  with  gieat 
reafon  (efpecialiy  fince  Tartar  emperors  have  been  on 
the  throne),  that  if  any  revolt  fliould  happen  in  For- 
mofa,  its  influence  might  fpread,  and  occaiion  great 
difturbance  in  the  whole  empire*  Oil  this  account, 
the  Tartars  keep  a  garrifon  there  of  10,000  men; 
which  they  take  care  to  change  every  three  years,  or 
even  often er  if  they  judge  it  neceffary. 

Befldes  the  capital,  the  Chinefe  have  alfo  two  other 
cities,  and  fome  villages,  where  they  inhabit  alone ; 
for  they  do  not  permit  the  Indians,  who  are  their  fub- 
jeds,  to  live  among  them  ;  they  fuffer  none  to  leinain 
but  thofe  who  are  either  their  Caves  or  domed ics. 
Thefe  Indians  are  united  into  45  villages;  36  of  which 
lie  to  the  north,  and  9  towards  the  fouth.  Ihe  nor¬ 
thern  villages  are  very  populous,  and  the  houfes  are 
built  almoft  after  the  Chinefe  manner.  The  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  fouthern  iflanders  are  only  heaps  of  huts 
or  cottages  of  earth.  In  thefe  huts  they  have  neither 
chairs,  benches,  tables,  beds,  nor  any  piece  °f  fiirni“ 
ture  ;  the  middle  part  is  occupied  by  a  kind  of  hearth 
or  chimney,  raifed  two  feet  high,  and  conftruded  of 
earth,  upon  which  they  drefs  their  viduals.  I  heir 
ordinary  food  is  rice,  other  fmall  grain,  and  the  game 
which  they  catch  by  courflng  or  kill  with  their  arms. 
Thefe  iffanders  run  with  fucli  furprifing  fwiftnefs,  that 
they  can  almoft  outftrip  the  fleeteft  grehound.  The 
Chinefe  attribute  this  agility  to  the  precaution  they 
take  of  confining  their  knees  and  terns  by  a  clofe  band¬ 
age  until  the  age  of  14  or  1 5.  Their  favourite  arms  are 
lances,  which  they  dart  to  the  diftance  of  00  or  00 
feet  with  the  greateft  dexterity  and  precifion.  rhey 
life  bows  and  arrows,  and  can  kill  a  pheafant  on  wing 
with  as  much  certainty  as  an  European  fportfman  could 
with  a  fufee.  Thefe  people  are  very  dirty  m  their 
manner  of  eating.  They  have  neither  plates,  1  ies, 
nor  fpoons,  nor  even  the  fmall  fticks  ufed  in  China. 
Whatever  they  drefs  is  placed  on  a  plain  board  or  mat, 
and  thev  make  ufe  of  their  fingers  for  conveying  it  to 
their  mouths.  They  eat  flelh  half  raw  ;  and  provided 
it  lias  been  only  prefented  to  the  fire,  it  appears  to 
them  excellent.  Their  beds  are  formed  of  frelh-gather- 
ed  leaves.  They  go  almoft  naked,  and  wear  only  a 
piece  of  cloth  which  hangs  from  their  girdle  to  their 
knees.  Thofe  among  them  who,  according  to  the 
iudgment  of  the  chiefs  of  the  village,  have  borne  away 
the  prize  for  agility  in  running  or  dexterity  in  the 
chafe,  obtain  the  honourable  privilege  of  making  on 
their  lldn,  by  a  very  painful  operation,  feveral  tantaiti- 
cal  figures  of  flowers,  trees,  and  animals.  All  have 
the  right  of  blackening  their  teeth,  and  of  wearing  or¬ 
naments  of  bracelets  and  crowns  made  of  (hells  and 

crvftal.  , 

The  i (landers  who  inhabit  the  northern  part,  where 
the  climate  is  fomething  colder,  clothe  themfelves  with 
the  (kins  of  the  (lags which  they  kill  in  hunting,  ihey 
make  a  kind  of  drefs  of  them  without  fleeves,  that 
pretty  much  refembles  a  dalmatic,  or  vettment  worn 
at  the  altar  by  the  Roman  clergy.  They  wear  on 
their  heads  caps  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  made  ot 
palm-leaves,  and  ornamented  with  feveral  crowns  pla- 
ced  one  above  another,  on  the  top  of  which  they  fix 
plumes  compofed  of  the  feathers  of  a  cock  or  pheafant 
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The  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  inhabitants  of  For-  Formofa, 
mofa  approach  near  to  the  Ample  laws  of  nature.  1  hey  "n 
neither  purcliafe,  as  in  China,  the  women  whom  they 
clponfe,  nor  does  hue  reft  ever  preflde  over  their  unions. 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  fcarccly  ever  confulted.  If  a 
young  man  has  a  mind  to  marry,  and  has  fixed  his  af- 
fedion  on  a  young  girl,  he  appears  for  feveral  days 
following  near  the  place  where  ihe  lives  with  a  mufical 
inftrument  in  his  hand.  If  the  young  woman  is  fatis- 
fled  with  the  figure  of  her  gallant,  ihe  comes  forth  and 
joins  him  :  they  then  agree,  and  fettle  the  marriage- 
contrad.  After  this  they  give  notice  to  their  parents, 
who  prepare  a  wedding-dinner,  which  is  always  given 
in  the  houfe  wheie  the  young  woman  refides,  and  where 
the  bridegroom  remains  without  returning  again  to 
his  father.  The  young  man  afterwards  conflders  the 
houfe  of  his  father-in-law  as  his  own.  He  becomes 
the  whole  fnpport  of  it,  and  he  has  no  farther  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  of  his  father  ;  like  married  women  in 
Europe,  who  generally  quit  their  paternal  home  iu 
order  to  live  with  their  hufbands.  Thefe  iflan tiers 
therefore  feldom  offer  up  vows  for  obtaining  male  chil¬ 
dren  :  they  prefer  daughters,  becaufe  they  procure 
them  fons- in-law,  who  become  the  fupports  of  their  old 
age. 

Although  the  Formofans  are  entirely  fubjeded  to 
the  Chinefe,  they  ftill  pieftrve  fome  remains  of  their 
ancient  government.  Each  village  choofes  three  or 
four  old  men  from  among  thofe  who  have  the  greateft 
reputation  for  probity.  By  this  choice  they  become 
the  rulers  and  judges  of  the  reft  of  the  hamlet.  They 
have  the  power  of  Anally  determining  all  differences  ; 
and  if  any  one  fliould  refufe  to  abide  by  their  judge¬ 
ment,  he  would  be  immediately  baniflied  from  the  vil¬ 
lage,  without  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  re-enter  it, 
and  none  of  the  inhabitants  would  afterwards  dare  to 
receive  him. 

The  natives  pay  in  grain  the  tribute  impofed  on 
them  by  the  Chinefe.  To  regulate  every  thing  that 
concerns  the  laying  on  and  collecting  of  this  im¬ 
port,  government  have  ertablilhed  a  Chinefe  in  every 
village,  who  is  obliged  to  learn  the  language,,  and 
ad  as  interpreter  to  the  mandarins.  Thefe  inter¬ 
preters  are  moft  cruel  extortioners  to  the  miferable 
people,  whom  they  ought  rather  to  proted  :  they  are 
fuch  infatiable  leeches,  that  they  can  fcaicely  ever  be 
fatisfled.  This  daily  and  domeftie  tyranny  has  already 
caufed  the  defedion  of  three  villages  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  ifland,  where  formerly  there  weie  twelve. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  villages  revolted,  expelled  their 
interpreters,  refufed  to  pay  tribute  any  longer  to  the 
Chinefe,  and  have  united  themfelves  to  the  independ¬ 
ent  nation  in  the  eartern  part  of  the  ifland. 

It  was  in  the  ifland  of  Formofa  that  John  Struys 
affirms  to  have  feen  with  his  own  eyes  a  man  who  had 
a  tail  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  covered  with  red 
hair,  and  greatly  refembling  that  of  an. ox.  This  man 
with  a  tail  faid,  that  his  deformity,  if  it  was  one,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  climate,  and  that  all  thofe  of  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  were  born  with  tails  like 

his. _ But  John  Struys  is  the  only  author  who  attefts 

the  exiftence  of  this  extraordinary  race  of  men  ;  no 
other  writer  who  has  fpoken  of  bormofa  makes  the 
leaft  mention  of  them.  Another  eireumftance,  no  lefs 
Anpular,  and  which  appears  to  be  little  better  authen- 
&  ticated. 
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Farmofa,  Seated,  is,  that  in  this  ifland  women  are  not  permit-  and  10  are 
ted  to  bring  forth  children  before  they  arc  35,  although 
they  are  at  liberty  to  marry  long  before  that  age. 

DrtcS  Erf  Rechteren  *  thus  expreffes  himfelf  concerning  this 


FOR 

(battered  in  fueh  a  manner  that  they  are  Formo ft. 
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ftrange  cuftom  : 

“  When  women  are  firft  married,  they  bring  no 
children  into  the  world ;  they  mud,  before  that  is 
permitted,  have  attained  the  age  of  35  or  37.  When 
they  are  big  with  child,  their  piiefleffes  pay  them  a 
*  vifit,  and  tread  on  their  bellies  with  their  feet,  if  it  be 
neceffary,  and  make  them  mifearry,  with  perhaps 
'greater  pains  than  they  would  have  in  being  brought 
to  bed.  It  would  be  not  only  a  ffiame,  but  an  enor- 
Tnous  crime,  to  bring  forth  a  child  before  the  term 
'prefci  ibtd.  I  have  feen  fome  females  who  had  alrea¬ 
dy  deftroyed  the  fruit  of  their  womb  15  or  16  times, 
and  who  were  big  for  the  1  yth  when  it  was  lawful  for 
them  to  bring  forth  a  living  child.” 

To  our  defeription  of  Formofa  we  (hall  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  dreadful  difafter  that  lately 
befel  this  unhappy  ifland.  The  details  were  conveyed 
by  a  letter  from  Peking,  addreffed  to  M.  Benin,  and 
dated  the  14th  of  July  1782. 

*  The  waters  of  the  ocean  have  well  nigh  deprived 
China  of  one  of  its  mod  valuable  maritime  poffeffions. 
The  ifland  of  Tay-ouan,  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Formofa,  has  been  almoft  f wallowed  up  by 
them.  It  has  been  reported  here,  that  part  of  the 
mountain  which  divides  the  ifland  has  funk  and  difap- 
peared  ;  that  the  reft  has  been  overturned  ;  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  have  periflied.  Such 
have  been  for  fome  days  the  popular  reports  in  this 
capital.  Government,  however,  has  put  a  Hop  to  them, 
by  informing  the  public  of  the  real  truth  ;  fueh  as  it 
is  lias  been  announced  to  the  emperor  by  the  officers 
who  have  this  fmall  portion  of  his  territories  under 
’  their  jurifdi&ion.  I  cannot  do  better  than  tranferibe 
what  they  have  written.  The  difpatches  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  officers,  addreffed  to  the  emperor,  run' thus  ; 

“  Beclien,  governor- general  of  the  provinces  of  Fo- 
kien  and  Tche-Kyang-ya,  viceroy  of  Fokien,  and 
others,  make  known  to  your  majefty  the  difafter 
that  has  lately  befallen  the  ifland  of  Tay-ouan.  Mon- 
ha-hon,  and  other  principal  officers  of  this  ifland,  have 
acquainted  us,  that  on  the  21ft  of  the  fourth  moon 
(May  22d,  1782),  a  moft  furious  wind,  accompanied 
with  heavy  rain  and  a  fwdl  of  the  fea  greater  than  ever 
remembered,  had  kept  them  under  continual  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or  buried  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from  the  hour  of  yn  until  the 
hour  cuei{k).  This  dreadful  tempell  feemed  to  blow 
at  the- fame  time  from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compafs,  and  continued  with  equal  violence  during  the 
above  mentioned  time.  The  buildings  where  the  tri¬ 
bunals  were  held,  the  public  granaries,  the  barracks, 
fait  varehoufes,  and  works,  have  been  totally  deftroy¬ 
ed,  and  every  thing  they  contained  is  loft:  warehoufes 
and  work-fliop.s,  as  well  as  private  houfes,  for  the  moft 
part,  prefent  nothing  but  ruins  and  heaps  of  rubbiffi. 
Of  27  fhips  of  war  which  were  in  the  harbour  12  have 
difappeared  ;  two  others  have  been  daffied  to  pieces, 
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rendered  entirely  unfit  for  fervfce;  other  fmalier  vef- 
fels  of  different  fizes,  above  100  in  number,  have 
fnared  the  fame  fate  ;  eighty  have  been  fwallowed  up ; 
five  others,  which  had  juft  taken  in  a  lading  of  rice 
for  I' okien,  have  funk,  and  their  cargoes,  which  a- 
mounted  to  100,000  bufhels,  are  wholly  loft.  With 
regard  to  other  veffels,  whether  fmall  or  great,  which 
had  not  entered  the  harbour,  10  or  12  of  the  largeft 
are  reckoned  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  ;  thofe  of  in¬ 
ferior  fize,  as  well  as  a  prodigious  number  of  barks, 
boats,  and  other  fmall  veffels  of  different  kinds,  have 
difappeared,  without  leaving  the  lead:  piece  of  wreck 
behind  them.  As  the  whole  ifland  has  been  covered 
with  water,,  the  provifions  have  been  either  fwept 
away  or  fpoilt,  fo  as  to  render  them  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  thofe  who  ufe  them  in  their  prefent  ftate. 
The  crops  are  entirely  loft.  When  we  fhall  have 
been  informed  of  particulars,  we  fhall  not  fail  to  give 
your  majefty  the  earlieft  intelligence  of  them.— 
After  having  received  this  letter  from  Mon-ha-hon, 
and  the  other  principal  officers  refiding  at  Tay- 
ouan,  I  employed  the  utmoft  diligence  to  give  every 
affi fiance  in  my  power  to  this  unfortunate  ifland  ;  and 
I  ordered  the  travelling  commiffary,  and  Trey-ouer, 
general  of  the  province,  to  get  particular  information 
of  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  perifhed,  of  the 
houfes  deftroyed,  and  of  the  quantity  of  fait  and  other 
provifions  that  has  been  loft  :  I  have  likewife  enjoined 
them  to  rebuild  with  the  utmoft  expedition  the  tribu¬ 
nals,  granaries,  and  other  public  edifices  5  to  difpatch 
proper  perfons  to  fearch  for  the  veffels  and  fhips  that 
have  difappeared  ;  to  repair  thofe  which  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  unfit  for  fervice,  and  to  fend  immediately  to 
the  neighbouring  countries  for  fait  and  other  neceffary 
provifions  ;  but  above  all,  to  afeertain  in  the  moft  ac¬ 
curate  manner  the  different  Ioffes  fuftained  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,^  and  the  precife  number  of  people  that  have 
perifhed,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  the  fulleft 
information  to  your  majefty.” 

The  emperor  of  China  caufed  a  particular  detail 
of  thefe  Ioffes  to  be  publifhed,  together  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter : 

“  Tchang-yu,  &c.  Tchem-hoei-Thon-Tfong-tou  of 

Fokien,  and  others,  have  informed  me  of  the  difmal 
event  that  hath  taken  place  in  the  ifland  of  Tay-ouan, 
whieh  is  a  diftridl  of  the  province  of  Fokien.  They 
have  written  to  me,  that  on  the  21ft  of  the  fourth 
moon.  [Here  the  emperor  repeats  what  is  contained 
in  the  preceding  letter,  and  continues  thusj:  I  com¬ 
mand  Tfong-tou  to  get  the- bell  information  he  can  of 
the  different  Ioffes  fuftained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland,  and  to  tranfmit  the  particulars  to  me,  in  order 
that  .1  may  give  them  every  affiflance  to  repair  them. 
My  intention  is,  that  all  the  houfes  which  have  been 
thrown  downffiall.be  rebuilt  entirely  at  my  expence; 
that  thofe  be  repaired  which  are  only  damaged  ;  and 
that  provifions,.  and  every  thing  which  the  people 
ftand  in  immediate  want  of,  be  fupplied  them.  I 
fhould  feel  much  pain,  were  even  one  among  them  to 
be  neglefted :  I  therefore  recommend  the  utmoft  di- 
Y  y  ligence 


(a)  The  hours  of  the  Clnnefe  are  double  ours:  the  hour  yn  begins  at  three  in  the  morning  and  ends  at  five- 
euci  begins  at  three  m  the  afternoon  and  ends  at  five.  6  1  n  e» 
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Formula  ligence  and  drifted  inquiry,  as  I  am  defirous  that  none 
Fornica  mY  fubje&s  diould  entertain  the  lead  doubt  of  the 
Tionf  tender  affeftion  which  I  have  for  them  ;  and  that  they 
Vb*— j  fhould  know  that  they  are  all  under  my  eyes,  and  that 
I  myfelf  will  ptovide  for  their  wants.  With  regard 
to  my  Ihips  of  war,  tribunals,  and  public  edifices,  let 
them  be  reflored  to  their  former  (late  with  money 
taken  from  the  public  treafury,  and  let  the  general  ac¬ 
count  of  the  whole  expence  be  laid  before  me.” 

The  miffionary  who  fent  this  account  farther  fays, 
From  thefe  letters  it  evidently  appears,  that  this  dif- 
after  happened  in  confequence  of  an  earthquake  ;  but 
he  adds,  that  the  volcano  which  occafioned  it  mud  be  at 
a  prodigious  depth  below  the  fea.  He  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  an  explanation  of  it;  he  is  contented  with 
obferving,  that  the  fame  feene  feems  to  have  paffed  at 
the  ifiand  of  Formofa  as  at  Lima  and  Lifhon. 

FORMULA,  or  Formulary,  a  rule  or  model,  or 
certain  terms  preferibed  or  decreed  by  authority,  for 
the  form  and  manner  of  an  ad,  indrument,  proceeding, 
or  the  like. 

Formula,  in  church-  hi  dory  and  theology,  fignifies 
a  profelfion  of  faith. 

Formula,  in  medicine,  imports  the  conditution  of 
medicines,  either  fimple  or  compound,  both  with  re- 
fpeft  to  their  prefeription  and  confidence. 

FORMULARY,  a  writing,  containing  the  form  or 
formula  of  an  oath,  declaration,  attedation,  or  abjura¬ 
tion,  &c.  to  be  made  on  certain  occafions. 

There  are  alfo  formularies  of  devotion,  of  prayers, 
See.  Liturgies  are  formularies  of  the  public  fcrvice  in 
mod  churches. 

FORNACALIA,  or  FornicaliA,  in  Roman  an¬ 
tiquity,  a  fedival  indituted  by  Numa,  in  honour  of 
Fornax,  the  goddefs  of  ovens  ;  wherein  certain  cakes 
were  made,  and  offered  in  facrifice  before  the  ovens. 

FORNICATION  ( Fomicatio ,  from  the  fomices  in 
Rome,  where  the  lewd  women  prodituted  themfelves 
for  money),  is  whoredom,  or  the  a 61  of  incontinency, 
between  fingle  perfons ;  for  if  either  of  the  parties  is 
married,  it  is  adultery .  Formerly  court -leets  had  power 
\  to  inquire  of  and  punifil  fornication  and  adultery;  in 

which  courts  the  king  had  a  fine  afieffed  on  the  offen¬ 
ders,  as  appears  by  the  book  of  Domefday. 

In  the  year  1650,  when  the  ruling  powers  found  it 
for4their  intered  to  put  on  the  femblance  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  ftriftnefs  and  purity  of  morals,  not  only 
inced  and  wilful  adultery  were  made  capital  crimes, 
but  alfo  the  repeated  act  of  keeping  a  brothel,  or  com¬ 
mitting  fornication,  were  (upon  a  fecond  conviftion) 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But,  at  the 
redoration,  when  men,  from  an  abhorrence  of  the  hy- 
pocrify  of  the  late  times,  fell  into  a  contrary  extreme 
of  licentioufnefs,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  renew 
a  law  of  fuch  unfafiiionabie  rigour.  And  thefe  offen¬ 
ces  have  been  ever  fince  left  to  the  feeble  coercion  of 
the  fpiritual  court,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  canon 
law ;  a  law  which  has  treated  the  offence  of  inconti¬ 
nence,  nay,  even  adultery  itfelf,  with  a  great  degree.of 
tendernefs  and  lenity ;  owing  perhaps  to  the  condrain- 
ed  celibacy  of  its  fird  compilers.  The  temporal  courts 
therefore  take  no  cognifance  even  of  the  crime  of  adul¬ 
tery  otherwife  than  as  a  private  injury.  See  Adul¬ 
tery. 

The  evils  of  fornication;  which  too  many  wifh  to 


confider  as  no  fin,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  follow-  Forcfica- 
ing  particulars.  tlon< 

1.  The  malignity  and  moral  quality  of  each  crime 
is  not  to  be  eftimated  by  the  particular  effect  of  one 
offence,  or  of  one  perfon’s  offending,  but  by  the  general 
tendency  and  confequence  of  crimes  of  the  fame  nature. 

In  the  prefent  cafe,  let  the  libertine  confider  and  fay, 
what  would  be  the  confequence,  if  the  fame  licentiouf¬ 
nefs  in  which  he  indulges  were  upiverfal  ?  or  what 
fhould  hinder  its  becoming  univerfal,  if  it  be  innocent 
or  allowable  in  him  ? 

2.  Fornication  fuppofes  proditution  ;  and  by  pro- 
ditution  the  viftims  of  it  are  brought  to  almoii  cer¬ 
tain  mifery.  It  is  no  fmall  quantity  of  mifery  in  the 
aggregate,  which,  between  want,  difeafe,  and  infult, 
is  differed  by  thofe  outcads  of  human  fociety  who  in- 
fed  populous  cities  ;  the  whole  of  which  is  a  general 
confequence  of  fornication,  and  to  the  increafe  and 
continuance  of  which  every  aft  and  indance  of  forni¬ 
cation  contributes. 

3.  Fornication  produces  habits  of  ungovernable  lewd- 
nefs,  which  introduce  the  more  aggravated  crimes  of 
feduftion,  adultery,  violation,  &c.  The  criminal  in¬ 
dulgences  between  the  fexes  prepare  an  eafy  admif- 
fion  for  every  fin  that  feeks  it  :  they  are,  in  low  life, 
ufually  the  fird  dage  in  mens  progrefs  to  the  mod 
defperate  villanies  ;  and  in  high  life,  to  that  lamented 
diffolutenefs  of  principle,  which  manifeds  itfelf  in  a  pro- 
digacy  of  public  conduft,  and  a  contempt  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  religion  and  moral  probity. 

4.  Fornication  perpetuates  a  difeafe,  which  may  be 
accounted  one  of  the  fore f l  maladies  of  human  nature, 
and  the  effefts  of  which  are  faid  to  vifit  the  conditu¬ 
tion  of  even  didant  generations. 

The  pafiion  being  natural,  proves  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  gratified  ;  but  under  what  reftriftions,  or 
whether  without  any,  mud  be  collefted  from  different 
confiderations. 

In  the  Scriptures,  fornication  is  abfolutely  and  pe¬ 
remptorily  condemned.  ‘  Out  of  the  heart  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornication,  thefts, 
falfe  witnefs,  blafphemies  ;  thefe  are  the  things  which 
defile  a,  man.’  Thefe  are  Chrid’s  own  words ;  and  one 
word  from  him  upon  the  fuhjeft  is  dual.  The  apodles 
are  more  full  upon  this  topic.  One  well-known  paf- 
fage  in  the  Epidle  to  the  Hebrews  may  dand  in  the 
place  of  all  others  ;  becaufe,  admitting  the  authority 
by  which  the  apodles  of  Chrid  fpake  and  wrote,  it  is 
deciiive.  ‘  Marriage  and  the  bed  undefiled  is  honour¬ 
able  amongd  all  men,  but  whoremongers  and  adulter¬ 
ers  God  will  judge;’  which  was  a  great  deal  to  fay,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  not  agreed  even  amongd  philofo- 
phers  that  fornication  was  a  crime. 

Upon  this  fubjeft  Mr  Paley  adds  the  following  ob- 
fervations*.  *  Moral  and 

“  The  Scriptures  give  no  fanftion  to  thofe  auderi-  Political 
ties  which  have  been  fince  impofed  upon  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Chrid’s  religion,  as  the  celibacy  of?*2^* 
the  clergy,  the  .praife  of  perpetual  virginity,  the  pro- 
hibitio  concubitus  cum  gravida  uxore;  but  with  a  jud 
knowledge  of,  and  regard  to  the  condition  and  intered 
of  the  human  fpecies,  have  provided  in  the  marriage  of 
one  man  with  one  woman  an  adequate  gratification  for 
the  propenfities  of  their  nature,  and  have  redrained 
them  to  that  gratification, 

«  The 
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Fornication  .  ((  The  avowed  toleration,  and  in  Tome  countries  the  of  the  fea  and  the 
Forres.  llcenrin£»  taxing,  and  regulating  of  public  brothels,  has 

\ - v—  appeared  to  the  people  an  authorizing  of  fornication, 

and  has  contributed,  with  other  caufes,  fofarto  vitiate 
the  public  opinion,  that  there  is  no  pradice  of  which 
the  immorality  is  fo  little  thought  or  or  acknowledged, 
although  there  are  few  in  which  it  can  more  plainly 
be  made  out.  The  legiflators  who  have  patronized  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  proftitution  ought  to  have  forefeen  this 
effed,  as  well  as  conlidered,  that  whatever  facilitates 
fornication,  diminifhes  marriages.  And  as  to  the  ufual 
apology  for  this  relaxed  difcipline,  the  danger  of  great¬ 
er  enormities  if  accefs  to  proftitutes  were  too  ftridly 
watched  and  prohibited;  it  will  be  time  enough  to  look 
to  that,  after  the  laws  and  the  magiftrates  have  done 
their  utmoft.  The  greateft  vigilance  of  both  will  do 
no  more,  than  oppofe  fome  bounds  and  fome  difficul¬ 
ties  to  this  intercourfe.  And  after  all,  thefe  pretended 
fears  are  without  foundation  in  experience.  The  men 
are  in  all  refpeds  the  moft  virtuous  in  countries  where 
the  women  are  moft  chafie. 

“  If  fornication  be  criminal,  all  thofe  incentives 
which  lead  to  it  are  acceffaries  to  the  crime  ;  as  lafci- 
vioiis  convention,  whether  expreffed  in  obfeene  or 
difguifed  under  modeft  phrafes  ;  alfo  wanton  fongs, 
pictures,  books;  the  writing,  publifhing.  and  circula¬ 
ting  of  which,  whether  out  of  frolic  or  for  fome  piti¬ 
ful  profit,  is  produ&ive  of  fo  extenfive  a  mifchief  from 
fo  mean  a  temptation,  that  few  crimes  within  the 
reach  of  private  wickednefs  have  more  to  anfwer  for, 
or  lefs  to  plead  in  their  excufe. 

“  Indecent  converfation,  and  by  parity  of  reafon  all 
the  reft,  arc  forbidden  by  St  Paul,  Eph.  iy.  29.  «  Let 

no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth;’ 
and  again,  Col.  iii.  8.  ‘  Put  filthy  communication  out 
of  your  mouth.’ 

“  The  invitation  or  voluntary  admiffion  of  impure 
thoughts,  or  the  fufFering  them  to  get  pofieffion  of  the 
imagination,  falls  within  the  fame  defcription,  and  is 
condemned  by  Chrift,  Matt.  v.  28.  ‘  Whofoever  look- 
eth  on  a  woman  to  lull  after  her,  hath  committed  a- 
dultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.’  Chrift,  by  thus 
enjoining  a  regulation  of  the  thought,  firikes  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.” 

*  FORNIX,  in  anatomy,  is  part  of  the  corpus  callo- 
fum  in  the  brain;  fo  called,  becaufe  of  a  diftant  refem- 
blance  it  hath  to  the  arches  of  ancient  vaults  when 
viewed  in  a  particular  manner. 

FORRAGE,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  hay,  oats, 
bailey,  wheat,  grafs,  clover,  &c.  brought  into  the  camp 
by  the  troopers,  for  the  fuftenance  of  their  horfes. 

It  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  quarter-mailer  general  to 
appoint  the  method  of  forrage,  and  poll  proper  guards 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  foragers. 

FORRES,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland  in  the 
county  .of  Murray,  claffing  with  Invernefs,  Fortrofe, 
and  Nairn.  It  is  a  fmall  well-built  town,  pleafantly 
fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Findliorti.  The 
country  about  it  has  a  cheerful  appearance,  having  a 
few  gentlemens  feats,  with  fome  plantations  about 
them.  On  a  hill  weft  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
a.caftle  ;  and  a  melancholy  view  of  a  number  of  fand- 
liills,  that  now  cover  that  trad  of  land  which  was 
formerly  the  ellate  of  a  Mr  Cowben  in  the  pariffi  of 
Dyke.  Fliis  inundation  was  occafioned  by  the  influx 
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violence  of  the  wind.  It  had  been 
the  cutlom  to  pull  up  the  bent,  a  long  fpiry  grafs  near 
the  ftiore,  for  litter  for  horfes,  by  which  means  the  fand 
was  loofened,  and  gave  way  to  the  violence  of  the  fea 
and  wind,  which  carried  it  over  feveral  thoufand  acres 
of  land.  The  people  having  been  prevented  from  pull¬ 
ing  up  any  more  of  the  grafs,  the  progrefs  of  the  fand 
is  now  nearly  (lopped,  and  the  fea  lias  retired  ;  but  the 
wind  has  blown  fome  of  the  fand  from  the  lulls  over 
Colonel  Grant’s  land,  and  deftroyed  near  100  acres. 
A  fand-bank,  which  is  all  dry  at  low-water,  runs  out 
from  this  place  for  feveral  miles  into  the  Murray-Firth. 
Some  of  the  land,  which  has  been  long  forfaken  by 
the  water,  is  now  beginning  to  be  ufeful  again,  and  is 
turned  into  grazing  land.  At  Forres,  coarfe  linen  and 
fewing  thread  are  made.  About  a  mile  from  the  town, 
on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  road,  is  a  remarkable  obe- 
li(k,  faid  to  be  the  moft  (lately  monument  of  the  Go¬ 
thic  kind  to  be  feen  in  Europe.  It  lias  been  the  fub- 
jedl  of  many  able  pens;  but  totally  overlooked  by 
Dr  Johnfon,  who  fays,  “  At  Fones  we  found  good 
accommodation,  but  nothing  worthy  of  particular  re¬ 
mark.” — It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr  Cordiner,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr  Pennant  :  “  In  the  firit  divifion,  underneath 
the, Gothic  ornaments  at  the  top,  are  nine  horfes  with 
their  riders,  marching  forth  in  order :  in  the  next  is  a 
line  of  warriors  on  foot,  brandiffiing  their  weapons, 
and  appear  to  be  (houting  for  the  battle.  The  import 
of  the  attitudes  in  the  third  divifion  is  very  dubious, 
their  expreffion  indefinite.  The  figures  which  form  a 
fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  column  are  pretty  complex 
but  diftind ;  four  ferjeants  with  their  halberts  guard  a 
company,  under  which  are  placed  feveral  human  heads, 
which  have  belonged  to  the  dead  bodies  piled  up  at 
the  left  of  the  divifion:  one  appears  in  the  charader  of 
executioner  fevering  the  head  from  another  body;  be¬ 
hind  him  are  three  trumpeters  founding  their  trum¬ 
pets,  and  before  him  two  pair  of  combatants  fighting 
with  fword  and  target.  A  troop  of  horfe  next  ap* 
pears,  put  to  flight  by  infantry,  wliofe  firft  line  have 
bows  and  arrows;  the  three  following,  fwords  and  tar¬ 
gets.  In  the  lowermoft  divifion  now  vifible,  the  horfes 
feem  to  be  feized  by  the  vidorious  party,  their  riders 
beheaded,  and  the  head  of  their  chief  hung  in  chains 
or  placed  in  a  frame  ;  the  others  being  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  befide  the  dead  bodies  under  an  arched  cover. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  other  fide  of  the  obelifk, 
occupied  by  a  fumptuous  crofs,  is  covered  over  with 
an  uniform  figure,  elaborately  raifed,  and  interwoven 
with  great  mathematical  exadnefs.  Under  the  crofs 
are. two  auguft  perfonages,  with  fome  attendants,  much 
obliterated,  but  evidently  in  an  attitude  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  the  monument  was  ereded  in  memory  of 
the  peace  concluded  between  Malcolm  and  Canute, 
upon  the  final  retreat  of  the  Danes,  thefe  large  figures 
may  reprefent  the  reconciled  monarchs.  On  the  edge 
below  the  fretwork  are  fome  rows  of  figures  joined 
hand-in-hand,  which  may  alfo  imply  the  new  degree 
of  confidence  and  fecurity  which  took  place,  after  the 
feuds  were  compofed,  which  are  charaderized  on  the 
front  of  the  pillar.  But  to  whatever  particular  tranf- 
adion  it  may  allude,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that 
in  fo  early  an  age  of  the  arts  in  Scotland  °as  it  mud 
have  been  raifed,  fo  elaborate  a  performance  would 
have  been  undertaken  but  in  confequence  of  an  event 
Yy2  of 


Forres. 
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ForfkoWea  of  the  moft  general  importance  ;  it  is  therefore  fur- 
Vi 'rifted  Pr^n£>  ^at  no  diHin&er  traditions  of  it  arrived  at  the 
Forts.  era  w^en  letters  were  known.  The  height  of  this 
t*—- y—  monument  (called  King  Sueno’s  Jlone')  above  the  ground 
is  23  feet;  beftdes  12  or  15  feet  under  ground.  Its 
breadth  is  3  feet  10  inches  by  1  foot  3  inches  in 
tliicknefs.” 

FORSKOHLEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  pen* 
tagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  and  longer  than 
the  corolla.  There  are  ten  petals  fpatulated,  i.  et 
loundifh  before,  with  a  linear  bafe. 

FORSTERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  trian- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  perianthium  is  double  ;  the  exterior  cne  beneath 
three-leaved  ;  the  interior  one  above,  and  fix-cleft  ; 
the  corolla  tubular. 

FORT,  in  the  military  art,  a  fmall  fortified  place, 
environed  on  all  Tides  with  a  moat,  rampait,  and  para¬ 
pet.  Its  ufe  is  to  fecure  fome  high  ground,  or  toe  paf- 
fage  of  a  river,  to  make  good  an  advantageous  poll,  to 
defend  the  lines  and  quarters  of  a  fiege,  &c. 

Forts  are  made  of  different  figures  and  extents,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  ground  requires.  Some  are  fortified  with 
baftions,  others  with  demi-baflions.  Some  again  are 
in  form  of  a  fquare,  others  of  a  pentagon.  A  fort  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  citadel,  as  this  lall  is  built  to  command 
fome  tdwri. 

Vitrified  Forts ,  a  very  lingular  kind  of  Hru&ures 
found  in  the  highlands  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
in  which  the  walls  have  the  appearance  of  being  melt¬ 
ed  into  a  folid  mafs,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  lava  of  a 
volcano,  for  which  indeed  they  have  been  taken  by  fe- 
veral  perfons  who  have  vilited  them. 

Thefe  walls  were  taken  notice-  of  by  Mr  Williams 
an  engineer,  who  wrote  a  treatife  upon  the  fubje&, 
and  was  the  firft  who  fuppofed  them  to  be  the  works 
of  art  ;  other  naturalifis  having  attributed  them  to  a- 
volcanic  origin.  Thefe  works  are  commonly  fituated 
on  the  tops  of  fmall  hills,  commanding  an  extenfive 
view  of  the  adjacent  valley  or  low  country.  The  area 
on  the  fummit,  varying,  as  is  fuppofed,  according  to 
the  number  of  cattle  the  proprietor  had  to  protect,  or 
the  dependents  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate,  is  fur- 
rounded  with  an  high  and  ftrong  wall,  of  which  the 
Hones  are  melted,  moH  of  them  entirely  ;  while  others, 
in  which  the  fufion  has  not  been  fo  complete,  are  funk 
in  the  vitrified  matter  in  fueh  a  manner  as  to  be  quite 
ioclofed  with  it  ;  and  in  fome  places  the  fufion  has 
been  fo  perfect,  that  the  ruins  appear  like  maffes  of 
coarfe  glafs.  Mr  Williams  has  not  only  abfolutely  de¬ 
termined  the  walls  in  queHion  to  be  the  works  of  art, 
but  has  even  hazarded  a  conjecture  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  conltruCted,  and  which,  according 
to  him,  was  as  follows.  Two  parallel  dikes  of  earth 
or  fod  being  raifed,  in  the  direction  of  the  intended 
wall,  with  a  fpace  between  them  fufificient  for  its  tliick- 
nefs,  the  fuel  was  put  in,  and  fet  on  fire.  The  Hones 
bed  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  called  the  plumtpudding 
Jlone ,  are  every  where  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Thefe  were  laid  on  the  fuel,  and  when  melted, 
were  kept  by  the  frame  of  earth  from  running  off ;  and 
by  repeating  the  operation,  the  wall  was  raifed  to  a 
fuffieient  height.  This  opinion  of  the  Hones  being 
thrown,  ill  without  any  order,  is  thought  to  be  con¬ 


firmed  by  the  circumHance  of  there  not  being  any  Vitrified 
where  a  large  one  to  be  feen,  nor  a  Hone  laid  in  any  Forts, 
particular  dire&ion,  nor  one  piece  which  has  not  in  ^  "“f. 
fome  degree  been  affeCted  by  the  fire.  Mr  Williams 
mentions  a  fad  tending  to  confirm  his  hypothefis, 
viz.  of  a  brick  kiln  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  an  emi¬ 
nence,  fo  as  to  be  expofed  to  the  wind,  which  happen¬ 
ing  to  rife  briikly  one  time  when  the  kiln  was  burn¬ 
ing,  fo  increafed  the  heat,  that  the  bricks  were  melted* 
and  ran,  like  a  lava,  for  a  confiderable  way  down  the 
hill. 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Williams  has  been  embraced  by 
feveral  other  authors  ;  particularly  Mr  Freebairn  and 
Dr  Anderfon,  the  latter  having  publiflied  two  treatifes 
upon  thefe  buildings  in  the  Archssologia.  In  the  fame 
work,  however,  we  meet  with  a  paper  by  the  Hon. 

Daines  Barrington,  in  which  the  author  expreffes  quite 
different  fentiments.  He  obferves,  that  Mr  Williams, 
and  the  other  antiquaries,  who  fuppofe  the  walls  in, 
queffion  to  be  the  works  of  arc,  imagine  that  the  rea- 
fon  of  their  being  conffruded  in  this  manner  was  the: 
ignorance  of  cement,  which  in  thefe  remote  ages  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Scotland  :  but  with  refped  to  this  circum¬ 
Hance,  he  fays,  that  if  one  fide  of  the  wall  only  was' 
heated,  and  that  to  any  confiderable  height,  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  fufion  would  in  all  likelihood  drop  down  to  the 
bottom,  without  operating  as  any  cement  to  the  loofe 
Hones  thrown  in  amongH  it.  This  circumHance  of 
the  walls  being  vitrified  only  on  one  fide,  is  indeed  re¬ 
markable,  and  takes  place  in  moH  of  the  forts  of  this 
kind  to  be  met  with  at  prefent  :  but  with  regard  to> 
it,  Mr  Barrington  obferves,  that  he  himfelf  has  been 
twice  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has  found 
very  few  hills  of  any  height  which  were  cloathed  with 
wood  ;  the  trouble  therefore  of  carrying  it  up  to  the 
top  of  fuch  a  mountain  would  be  very  confiderable. 

But  to  this  it  might  eafily  be  replied,  that  we  cannot 

by  any  means  argue  from  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  hills 

in  the  Highlands  to  their  Hate  in  a  very  remote  period 

of  antiquity.  At  that  time,  it  is  neither  impollible 

nor  in  the  leaH  improbable,  that  moH  of  the  hills  in 

Scotland  were  overgrown  with  wood  ;  or  at  any  rate, 

there  undoubtedly  was  plenty  of  peat,  which  is  Hill 

ufed  as  fuel  in  Scotland,  and  which  affords  fuch  a  ffrong 

heat  as  to  be  advantageoufly  employed  in  fmelting 

iron*,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  Magellan.  A  third  *  See  the 

particular  mentioned  by  Mr  Williams  is,  that  thefe  in- article  Peat. \ 

clofures  were  intended  as  places  of  defence  ;  and  in 

fupport  of  this  opinion  alleges,  that  there  are  dried 

wells  found  within  moH  of  them.  But  on  this  Mr 

Barrington  obferves,  that  flicker  from  the  weather  was 

alfo  neceffary  “  upon  the  top  of  a  bleak  Scotch  hill, 

vvhilH  whifky  (or  a  fuccedaneum  for  it)  would  be  often 

in  greater  requeff  than  the  bare  element  of  water.” 

This  objedlion,  however,  as  well  as  the  laff,  is  evident¬ 
ly  very  frivolous  ;  for  thefe  building-s  might  have  roofs- 
as  well  as  any  other ;  and  whatever  neceffity  there 
might  be  for  whifky  occafionally,  water  was  certainly 
an  indifpenfable  requifite. 

Mr  Barrington  having  thus  given  his  rcafons  for 
diffenting  from  the  opinion,  of  Mr  Williams  and  the 
antiquaries  juff  mentioned,  proceeds  to  Hate  his- 
own.  Ide  tells  us,  that  having  travelled  for  21 
years  the  moH  mountainous  circuit  in  Wales,  he  has 
frequently  obferved  inclofures  of  dry  Hones,  particu- 
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larly  a  long  trad  in  the  weftern  part  of  Merioneth- 
^  [hire,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  Duffryn , 
i.  e.  the  vale .  On  firft  viewing  thefe  fmall  inclofures 
made  with  walls  of  thick  Hones,  lie  was  at  a  lofs  to 
imagine  how  it  could  be  worthwhile  to  conftrud  fuch 
Hrong  fences  for  fo  inconfiderable  a  piece  of  ground 
as  they  inclofed  :  but,  on  examining  the  adjacent 
country,  he  found  it  almoft  entirely  covered  with 
ilones  of  a  fimilar  kind  ;  and,  of  confequence,  the 
fmaller  the  fpace  to  be  cleared,  the  lefs  expenfive 
would  be  the  removal.  For  the  fame  reafon  (fays 
he),  fuch  dry  walls  are  often  of  a  great  thicknefs,  and 
fometimes  the  corners  of  the  inclofures  are  filled  with 
Hones  to  a  great  width,  this  being  the  only  pofiible 
means  of  procuring  pafture.”  To  a  practice  of  the 
fame  kind  our  author  would  afcribe  the  origin  of  the 
works  in  queftiori  :  but  the  obje&ion  occurs  very 
hrongly,  that  the  walls  in  Scotland  are  vitrified,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  trouble  would  be 
taken  with  fences  made  in  fuch  a  fortuitous  manner. 
This  obje&ion,  our  author  owns,  would  indeed  be  un- 
anfwerable,  on  the  ftippofitian  that  the  vitrification 
was  made  on  purpofe  to  llrengthen  the  walls  of  the 
fortrefs  ;  but  (lays  he)  may  not  the  vitrification 
have  been  occafioned  by  volcanoes,  or  by  what  are  cal¬ 
led  lloomeries  ?  The  fame  effed  may  be  produced  like- 
wife  on  dry  walls  of  Hone  by  lightning  palling  along 
them.  The  loofe  Hones  in  either  cafe  would  not  be 
rejeded  becaufe  they  were  glafFy,  and  would  be  piled 
up  in  the  fence  of  the  inclofure  ;  as  the  great  point 
upon  thefe  occalions  is  to  clear  the  ground,  and  remove 
the  incumbering  Hones  to  the  fmalieH  diflance.  One 
of  the  advocates  for  the  defigned  and  not  fortuitous 
vitrification,  fays,  that  the  pieces  he  had  procured  did 
not  referable  what  is  called  lava.  But  every  volcano 
is  not  neceffariiy  an  Etna  or  a  Vefuvius  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  matter  difgorged  from  the  crater  mull  per¬ 
petually  vary  both  in  fubHance  and  form.  Vitrified 
malTes,  larger  or  fmaller,  will  like  wife  be  produced  by 
the  fame  means.  It  may  be  contended  indeed,  that 
pallure  thu6  procured,  by  clearing  the  ground,  would 
be  more  convenient  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  fides, 
than  on  the  top  of  the  hill :  but  to  this  I  anfwer,  that 
in  rocky  countries  you  muH  get  what  pittance  you. 
can  of  foil,  and  often  it  will  happen  that  the  only  de¬ 
tached  and  removeable  Hones  are  on  the  fummit.  When 
fuch  inclofures  have  been  made,  they  became  very  con¬ 
venient  for  putting  cattle  into  ;  and  hence  perhaps 
fome  of  the  wells  which  Mr  Williams  hath  mentioned.” 

Our  author  concludes  his  differtation  on  this  fubjed 
by  obferving,  that  if  vitrification  anfwered  the  purpofe 
of  cement,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Scotland  did  not  apply  it  to  the  houfes 
or  huts  in  which  they  conHantly  lived,  but  referved 
this  trouble  fome  and  expenfive  proccfs  merely  for  a 
fortification,  which  might  not  perhaps  be  ufed  in  half 
a  century  againH  an  enemy.  On  this  it  is  almoH  fu- 
perfluous  to  obferve,  that  in  the  ages  of  barbarity  and 
bloodshed,  in  which  thefe  inclofures,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  were  fuppofed  to  be  ufed  as  fortreffes, 
war  was  fo  frequent,  that  a  defence  againH  an  enemy 
might  feem  to  be  neceffary  every  day,  inHead  of  once 
in  half  a  century.  Before  we  proceed  further  in  the 
argument,  however,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  fome 
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account  of  the  fitnation  and  appearance  of  thefe  for- 
treffes. 

According  to  Mr  Cardonnel,  the  largeff  of  them 
is  fituated  on  the  hill  of  Knockfarril,  to  the  fouth  of 
the  valley  of  Strathpeffer,  two  miles  weft  from  Ding¬ 
wall  in  RofsHiire.  The  inclofure  is  i  20  Feet  long  and 
40  broad  within  the  walls  ;  ffrengthened  on  the  out- 
lid  e’ with  works  at  each  end.  A  range  of  habitations 
feem  to  have  been  ereCfcd  againH,  or  under,  the  fhade 
of  the  outward  wall ;  of  which  thofe  on  the  fouth- fide 
feem  to  have  been  higher  and  larger  than  thofe  on  the 
north.  There  are  two  wells  in  the  middle,  which, 
on  being  cleared  out,  filled  with  water.  On  the 
fkirts  of  the  hill  to  the  fouth  are  many  detached  build¬ 
ings  ;  which,  from  the  Hratum  of  dung  found  on  re¬ 
moving  the  ruins,  appear  plainly  to  have  been  ufed  for 
fee  11  ring  the  cattle.  This  place  feems  to  have  been 
anciently  of  confequence,  and  the  refidence  of  fome 
powerful  chief,  from  a  road  which  leads  through  the 
hills  to  the  north-weft  fea.  To  the  eaft  of  the  works 
a.re  a  number  of  vitrified  ruins,  extending  for  a  confi- 
derable  way  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  The  end 
next  the  fort  feems  to  have  joined  the  outer  wall,  and 
confifted  either  of  two  parallel  walls,  clofed  above,  with 
a  paffage  between  them  under  cover,  or  a  high  wall 
broad  enough  to  walk  on.  In  this  wall  there  is  the 
veftige  of  a  break  about  the  middle,  over  which  a 
bridge  has  been  laid,  to  be  drawn  up  or  removed  as 
occalion  might  require. 

The  fort  next  in  confequence  to  that  of  Knock- 
farril  is  fituated  on  the  hill  of  Crafg-Phadrick  near  In¬ 
vernefs,  “  which  (fays  Mr  Cardonnel)  has  this  pecu¬ 
liar  circumHance,  that  there  appears -to  have  been  two 
vitrified  walls  quite  round  the  area.  The  inner  one 
feems  to  have  been  very  high  and  ilrpng  ;  the  outer 
wall  but  low  :  probably  the  fpace  between  was  intend¬ 
ed  for  fecuring  their  cattle,  as  there  are  no  remains  of 
dry- Hone  buildings,  fuch  as  are  found  near  the  reft. 

Several  parts  of  this  outer  wall  appear  quite  entire, 
llicking  to  the  firm  bare  rock,  where  it  was  firft  run. 

The- area  within  the  inner  wall  is.  near  80  paces  long, 
and  27  broad.”  Of  this  we  have  an  account f  by  \Edin.Phits 
Alexander  Frafer-Tytler,  Efq;  profeffor  of  civil  hiftory  TranfaSi . 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  who  vifited  it  in  the;Vol\!1* 
year  1 7S2.  The  hill  itfelf  is  a  fmall  conical  eminence, 
forming  the  eaftern  extremity  of  that  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  bounds  Loch-Nefs  on  the  north- weft  fide. 

It  is  fituated  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Invernefs, 
and  is  acceflible  on  two  different  quarters,  viz.  the 
well  and  fouth-eaft ;  the  former  affording  entrance  by 
a  narrow  level  ridge  joining  the  hills  on  Loch-Nefs, 
and  the  latter  by  an  eafy  afeent  from  the  high  ground 
above  Invernefs.  On  approaching  the  hill  from  the 
weft,  we  firft  meet  with  a  road  cut  through  the  rock 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  in  mod  places  io  feet 
broad  and  nearly  as  deep ;  winding,  for  about  70  feet, 
with  an  eafy  ferpentine  direction,  by  which  we  gain 
an  afeent  over  a  fteep  rock  otherwife  quite  inaccdlible 
from  that  quarter.  This  road,  in  our  author’s  opi¬ 
nion,  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  art,  and  the  vitrified 
matter  on  the  top  is  the  only  thing  which  indicates 
the  effe<ft  of  fire  ;  there  being  neither  an  appearance 
of  pumice  Hone,  lava,  nor  bafaltcs  about  the  hill  other- 
wife.  There  is  indeed  plenty  of  plunvpudding-  Hone  ;  v 

which.  < 
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Vitrified  which  Tome  have  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  vol- 
1,<orr5,  canic  tufa  :  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by  our  author 
as  erroneous.  “  But  the  circumftance  (fays  he) 
which  in  my  apprehenfion  evinces,  in  the  moil  fatis- 
fa&ory  manner,  that  thefe  appearances  of  the  effect 
of  fire  on  the  fummit  of  this  hill  are  not  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  nature  but  of  art,  is  the  regular  order  and  dif- 
pofition  of  thofe  materials,  the  form  of  the  ground, 
and  the  various  traces  of  fkill  and  contrivance  which 
are  yet  difcernible,  though  confiderably  defaced  either 
by  external  violence  or  the  obliterating  hand  of  time.” 
To  inveftigate  this  matter  regularly,  he  beginswith  the 
winding  road  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  cut  through  the  rock  for  the  purpofe  of  gain¬ 
ing  an  eafy  afeent  from  the  level  ridge  to  the  fummit, 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  impra6ticable.  In 
afeending  by  this  road,  there  appears,  towards  the 
middle,  on  the  right  hand,  a  fmall  platform  overhang¬ 
ing  the  palfage,  and  inclining  by  a  very  gentle  declivity 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  rock.  Four  enormous  dones 
are  placed  upon  the  platform,  and  on  the  edge  and 
extremity  of  it,  which  have  evidently  been  guided  by 
art  into  that  pofition  ;  it  being  impoffible  that  they 
could  have  reded  there,  had  they  been  rolled  down 
from  the  higher  parts.  The  obvious  reafon  for  placing 
them  in  fuch  a  pofition  lias  been,  that  on  an  alarm  of 
danger  they  might  be  projected  into  the  path  below, 
which  could  be  done  by  the  efforts  of  a  very  few  men  ; 
and  when  this  was  done,  the  paffage  would  be  entirely 
obftru&ed,  or  at  lead  rendered  fo  difficult  that  it  could 
be  defended  by  a  few  againfl  any  number  of  affailants. 
Some  other  large  Hones  are  placed  on  an  eminence  to 
the  left,  probably  with  a  view  to  block  up  an  hollow 
channel,  by  which  an  enemy  might  have  attempted  to 
afeend.  When  we  come  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  few 
feet  below  the  rampart  which  crowns  the  whole,  there 
appears  an  outward  wall,  approaching  on  the  Tides  of 
the  hill  fo  near  the  upper  rampart,  as  to  have  only  a 
trench  of  10  or  12  feet  wide  between  them.  This 
outward  wall  is  in  fome  places  fo  low  as  to  be  almoft 
level  with  the  rock,  though  in  other  places  it  rifes  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet ;  but  even  where 
lowed,  it  may  be  traced  by  a  line  of  vitrified  matter 
flicking  fad  to  the  rock  all  along,  and  nearly  of  the 
/  fame  breadth,  which  is  about  nine  feet.  The  remains 
of  this  wall  are  drongly  vitrified,  except  in  one  place 
on  the  north  fide,  where,  for  about  70  yards,  the 
rampart  is  formed  only  of  dry  dones  and  earth.  At 
the  ead  fide,  where  the  hill  is  more  acceffible,  there 
is  a  prodigious  mound  of  vitrified  matter,  extending 
itfelf  to  the  thicknefs  of  above  40  feet.  At  the  fouth- 
ead  corner,  and  adjoining  to  this  immenfe  mound, 
is  an  outwork,  confiding  of  two  femicircular  vitrified 
walls,  with  a  narrow  pafs  cut  through  them  in  the 
middle  :  which  appears  to  have  been  another,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  principal,  entry  to  the  fort. 

The  inner  wall,  furrounding  the  fummit  of  the  hill, 
inclofes  an  oblong  level  area  of  about  75  yards  long 
and  30  broad,  rounded  at  each  of  the  ends  like  the 
outward  wall.  It  is  of  confiderable  height,  and  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  thicknefs  with  the  outward  one.  —  It 
has  fome  appearance  of  having  been  defended  with 
four  turrets  or  badions:  but  the  traces  are  fo  imper¬ 
fect,  that  Mr  Tytler  does  not  lay  much  drefs  on  his 
obfervations  in  this  refpedl ;  a  number  of  fmall  tumuli 


of  earth,  with  a  done  in  the  centre,  were  more  dif¬ 
cernible.  On  the  ead- fide  a  portion  of  the  internal 
fpace  appears  feparated  from  the  red  by  two  ranges  of 
Hones  fixed  drongly  in  the  earth,  and  forming  a  right- 
angled  parallelogram.  “  This  reparation  (fays  our 
author)  is  immediately  difcernible  by  the  eye,  from 
this  circumdance,  that  the  whole  of  the  inclofed  fum¬ 
mit  has  been  mod  carefully  cleared  from  dones,  of 
which  there  is  not  one  to  be  feen,  unlefs  thofe  that 
form  this  divifion,  and  the  fingle  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  circle  of  tumuli  above  mentioned.  What  has 
been  the  defign  of  this  feparated  fpace,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  It  might  perhaps  have  marked  the  refi- 
dence  of  thofe  of  a  higher  rank,  or  ferved  as  a  temple 
for  the  purpofes  of  devotion. ”  On  the  ead  end  of 
the  large  area  on  the  fummit  is  a  well  of  about  fix 
feet  in  diameter,  which  has  probably  been  funk  very 
deep  in  the  rock,  though  now  it  is  filled  up  with  rub- 
bifh  to  within  a  yard  of  the  top. 

The  other  fortified  hills  mentioned  by  Mr  Cardon- 
nel  are  thofe  of  Dun -Evan  in  the  (hire  of  Nairn  ;  Tor- 
dun  cadle,  near  Fort  Augudus  ;  and  another  on  the 
wed  fide  of  Gleneves  in  Lochaber,  three  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Fort  William.  The  Cadle- hill  of  Finhaven, 
in  the  county  of  Angus,  lias  likewife  fome  confiderable 
ruins  of  the  fame  kind. 

Dun-Evan  and  the  hill  of  Finhaven  have  likewife 
been  vifited  by  Mr  Tytler,  who  gives  an  account  of 
them  in  the  paper  already  quoted;  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  abftraCU  “  On  the  fummit  of  the  hill 
of  Dun-Evan,  whofe  name  implies  that  it  had  been 
originally  a  place  of  defence,  are  the  remains  of  two 
walls  furrounding  an  oblong  fpace  like  that  of  Craig- 
Phadrick  already  deferibed,  but  fomewhat  fmaller  in 
fize.  [Mr  Cardonnel  fays  that  it  is  about  70  paces 
long  and  30  broad There  are  likewife  the  traces 
of  a  well  in  the  inclofed  area  ;  and  at  the  ead  end  are 
the  remains  of  a  prodigious  mafs  of  building,  much 
more  extenfive  than  that  on  Craig-Phadrick.,,  Here, 
however,  our  author  could  not  perceive  any  marks 
of  fire ;  and  Mr  Williams  owns  that  the  vitrified 
ruins  here  are  more  waded  than  on  Knockfarril  or 
Craig- Phadrick.  But  with  regard  to  the  vitrifications 
here,  our  author  is  inclined  to  fuppofe  Mr  Williams 
to  have  been  entirely  in  a  midake.  On  the  Cadle-hill 
of  Finhaven,  however,  the  vitrified  remains  are  very 
vifible  all  round  the  fummit,  which  is  cleared  of  dones 
and  levelled,  unlefs  at  one  end,  where  there  is  a  great 
hollow  fpace  feparated  from  the  red  of  the  area,  and 
probably  dedined  exclufively  for  the  keeping  of  cattle. 
The  inclofed  area  is  about  140  yards  long  and  up¬ 
wards  of  40  broad. 

Befides  thefe  fortifications,  the  hill  of  Noth  affords 
a  remarkable  appearance  of  the  fame  kind  :  of  which. 
Mr  Cordiner  gives  the  following  defeription,  not  from 
his  own  obfervation,  but  thole  of  a  gentleman  of  cre¬ 
dit  who  vifited  the  place.  “  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
there  is  an  oblong  hollow,  as  I  could  guefs,  of  about 
an  Englifh  acre,  covered  with  a  fine  {ward  of  grafs  : 
in  the  middle  toward  the  ead  end  of  this  hollow  is  a 
large  and  deep  well.  The  hollow  is  furrounded  on  all 
Tides  with  a  thick  rampart  of  dones.  On  three  fides 
of  this  rampart,  from  8  to  12  feet  thick,  is  one  corn- 
pad  body  of  dones  and  minerals  which  have  been  in  a 
date  of  fufion,  refembling  a  mixture  of  done  and 
3  iroa- 
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iron-ore,  all  vitrified,  calcined,  and  incorporated, 

_  the  north  fide,  the  rampart  confifts  of  broken  pieces  of 
rock,  which  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  fome  extraordinary  violence.  If  the  cal¬ 
cined  compaCl  wall  exifts  under  them,  it  is  not  at  pre- 
fent  vifible.” 

Such  are  the  defcriptions  of  the  mod;  remarkable  of 
thefe  curious  fortifications,  which  of  late  feem  to  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  a  confiderable 
degree.  We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  by  fome 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  works  of  art,  by  others 
the  produ&ions  of  a  volcano.  Mr  Cardonnel  adopts 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Williams  as  the  mod;  probable,  both 
with  refpedl  to  their  ufe  and  manner  of  conftruclion. 
Mr  1  ytler  takes  notice  of  the  remarkable  difference 
of  opinion  among  thofe  who  have  viewed  the  places 
in  queftion.  “  It  is  curious  to  remark  (fays  he) 
liow  the  fame  appearances,  to  different  obfervers,  lead 
to  the  molt  oppofite  opinions  and  conclufions.  The 
two  gentlemen  above-mentioned  (Mr  Williams  and 
Dr  Anderfon),  feem  not  to  have  entertained  the  fmall- 
eft  doubt,  that  the  vitrified  materials  on  the  tops  of 
tliefe  hills  were  the  veftiges  of  works  of  art,  and  the 
remains  of  ftrn&ures  reared  for  the  purpofes  of  fecn- 
rity  and  defence.  The  bifhop  of  Derry,  when  on  a 
tour  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  vifited  the  hill  of  Craig- 
P  had  rick  near  Invernefs,  and  expreffed  his  opinion, 
that  the  mounds  of  vitrified  matter  were  not  the  re¬ 
mains  of  any  artificial  work,  but  the  traces  of  an  an¬ 
cient  volcano.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  for  1777,  Part  II.  n°20.  is  an  account 
of  Creek  Fate  rick,  there  termed  a  Volcanic  bill  near  In¬ 
vernefs,  in  a  letter  from  Thomas  Weft,  Efq;  to  Mr 
Law,  F.  R.  S.  in  vvhieh  the  writer  does  not  heiitate 
to  pronounce  this  hill  an  extinguifhed  volcano  :  and 
having  fent  fpecimens  of  the  burnt  matter  for  the  in- 
fpe&ion  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  fecretary  fubjoins 
a  note  to  the  paper,  intimating,  that  thefe  fpecimens 
having  been  examined  by  fome  of  the  members  well 
acquainted  with  volcanic  produ&ions,  were  by  them 
judged  to  be  real  lava.  Such  was  likewife  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Andrew  Crofbie,  Efq;  who,  in  an  account 
which  he  gave  to  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1780,  offered  fome  very  curious  conjectures 
with  regard  to  the  procefs  of  nature,  by  which  he  fup¬ 
pofed  the  whole  of  this  hill  to  have  been  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  by  the  operation  of  inte- 
ftine  fire. 

Mr  Tytler  agrees  with  thofe  who  think  the  vitrified 
ftruCtures  to  be  artificial  works  ;  but  he  differs  from 
Mr  Williams  and  others,  who  think  that  they  were  vi¬ 
trified  on  purpofe  for  cementing  the  materials  toge¬ 
ther.  His  reafon  for  this  is,  that  the  number  of  forts 
that  fhow  marks  of  vitrification  is  inconfiderable  when 
compared  wfith  thofe  that  do  not.  He  therefore  con- 
fiders  thevitrification  as  accidental;  and  that  it  muft  have 
been  accomplifhed  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  rude 
ftate  in  which  we  muft  fuppofe  Scotland  to  have  been 
in  early  times,  it  is  very  probable  that  tlieir  buildings, 
both  for  habitation  and  defence,  would  be  frequently 
conftru&ed  of  loofe  ftones  of  an  irregular  fhape  ;  of 
which,  by  themfelves,  it  would  fcarce  be  poflible  to  fa¬ 
bricate  a  wall  of  any  tolerable  ftrtngth.  Hence  it 
became  neceffary  to  ufe  wood  as  well  as  flone  in  their 
conftru&ion.  This  kind  of  building  then,  in  our  au- 
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On  thor’s  opinion,  was  begun  by  railing  a  double  row  of  Vitrified 
pallifades  or  ftrong  flakes  in  the  form  of  the  intended  Forts* 
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ilru&ure,  in  the  fame  way  as  in  that  ancient  mode  of 
building  deferibed  by  Palladio  under  the  name  of  ritem- 
piuta  a  cajfa ,  or  coffer-work.  Thefe  flakes  were  pro¬ 
bably  warped  acrofs  by  boughs  of  trees  laid  very  clofe- 
ly  together,  fo  as  to  form  two  fences  running  parallel 
to  each  other  at  the  diftance  of  fome  feet,  and  fo  clofe 
as  to  confine  all  the  materials  of  whatever  fize  that 
were  thrown  in  between  them.  Into  this  intermediate 
fpace  Mr  Tytler  fuppofes  were  thrown  boughs  and 
trunks  of  trees,  earth  and  ftones  of  all  fizes,  large  or 
fmall  as  they  could  quarry  orcolleCt  them.  Very  little 
care  would  be  neceffary  in  the  difpofition  of  thefe  ma¬ 
terials,  as  the  outward  fence  would  keep  the  mound 
in  form.  In  this  way  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  very 
ftrong  bulwark  might  be  reared  with  great  difpatch 
which,  joined  to  the  natural  advantage  of  a  very  inac- 
ceftible  fituation,  and  that  improved  by  artful  contri¬ 
vances  for  increafing  the  difficulty  of  accefs,  would 
form  a  ftruCtnre  capable  of  anfvvering  every  purpofe  of 
fecurity  or  defence.  The  mofl  formidable  attack  a- 
gainil  fucli  a  building  would  be  fire,  which  would 
no  doubt  be  always  attempted,  and  often  with  fuccefs, 
by  an  enemy  who  undertook  the  fiege.  If  the  bc-fiegers 
prevailed  in  gaining  an  approach  to  the  ramparts,  and, 
fnrrounding  the  external  wall,  fet  fire  to  it  in  feveral 
places,  the  conflagration  muft  fpeedily  have  become  u- 
niverfal,  and  the  effeCi  may  be  eafily  imagined.  If 
there  happened  to  be  any  wind  at  the  time  to  increafe 
the  heat,  the  ftony  parts  could  not  fail  to  come  into 
fufion;  and  as  the  wood  burnt  away,  finking  by  their 
own.  weight  into  a  folid  mafs,  there  w'ould  remain  a 
wreck  of  vitrified  matter  tracking  the  fpot  where  the 
ancient  rampart  had  flood  ;  irregular,  and  of  unequal 
height,  from  the  fortuitous  and  unequal  diftiibution 
of  the  ftony  materials  of  which  it  had  been  compofed. 
This  conjecture  appears  very  probable  from'  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  this  day.  They  do  not  feem  to  have  ever 
been  much  higher  than  they  are  at  prefent,  as  the 
fragments  that  have  fallen  from  them,  even  where  the 
Avail  is  lowed,  are  very  inconfiderable.  The  durable 
nature  of  the  materials  w^ould  prevent  them  from  dif¬ 
fering  any  changes  by  time;  though,  from  the  gradual 
increafe  of  the  foil,  they  muft  in  fome  places  have  loft 
confiderably  of  their  apparent  height,  and  in  others 
been  quite  covered.  Mr  Williams,  in  making  a  cut 
through  the  ramparts  at  Knockfarril,  found  in  many 
places  the  vitrified  matter  covered  with  peat-mofs  half 
a  foot  thick. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  our  author  likewife 
urges,  that  in  the  fortification  on  Craig  Phadrick,  a 
large  portion  of  the  outward  rampart  bears  no  marks 
of  vitrification.  The  reafon  of  this  fee  ms  to  be,  that  the 
fleepnefs  of  the  hill  on  that  fide  renders  a  low  fence  of 
ftones  and  turf  fufficient  ;  and  no  wood  had  probably 
been  employed  in  its  conftrudtion.  “  It  appears  there¬ 
fore  highly  probable  (concludes  our  author),  that  the 
effeCt  of  fire  upon  thefe  hill- fortifications  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  accidental;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  that  fire 
has  been  employed,  not  in  the  conftriiCtion,  but  to¬ 
wards  the  demolition  of  fuch.  buildings :  and  for  the 
latter  purpofe  it  would  certainly  prove  much  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  than  for  the  former.  It  is  nnieh  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed*  whether  it  would  be  at  all  poffible,  even  in  the  pre¬ 
terite 
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H  ferd  day,  by  the  utmoft  combination  of  labour  and  of 
Ik  ill,  to  fimound  a  large  fpace  of  ground  with  a  double 
rampart  of  ftones  compared  by  lire,  of  fueh  height 
andfoiidity  as  to  anfwer  any  purpofe  cffecurity  or  de¬ 
fence  againft  an  enemy.  Any  ftruClure  of  this  kind 
muft  have  been  irregular,  low,  fragile,  eafily  fealed, 
and  quite  infecure  ;  a  much  weaker  rampart,  in  fhort, 
than  a  fimple  wall  of  turf  or  wooden  pallifade.  The 
\eftiges  yet  remaining,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  give 
'•no  room  to  fuppofe  that  the  vitrified  mound  has  ever 
been  much  more  entire  than  it  is  at  prefent.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  fire  upon  ftru&ures  reared  in  the  manner  I  have 
fuppofed  them  to  have  been,  will  account  moft  per¬ 
fectly  for  their  prefent  appearance.  It  was  from  ne- 
ceffity  that  the  builders  of  thefe  fortifications  betook 
tbemfelves  to  a  mode  of  ftiu&ure  fo  liable  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire.  In  tliofe  parts  where  ftones  could  be 
eafily  quarried,  of  fuch  fize  and’form  as  to  rear  a. ram¬ 
part  by  tbemfelves  of  fufficient  ftrength  and  folidity, 
there  was  no  occnfion  to  employ  wood  or  turf  in  its 
conftrudtion;  and  it  was  therefore  proof  againft  all  af- 
faults  by  fire.  Such  are  the  ramparts  which  appear  on 
the  hill  of  Dnn-Jardei,  Dun-Evan,  and  many  others, 
on  which  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  vitri¬ 
fication.  But  on  Craig  Pliadrick,  and  the  other  hills 
above  deferibed,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  rock, 
the  Hones  could  be  procured  only  in  irregular  and  ge¬ 
nerally  fmall  fragments,  it  was  neceffary  to  employ 
fome  fucli  mode  of  conftru&ion  as  I  have  fuppofed  ; 
and  thefe  ramparts,  though  folid  well  calculated 
for  defence  againfl:  every  attack  by  force  or  ftratagem, 
were  not  proof  againfl  an  affanlt  by  fire.” 

Mr  Cordiner  is  of  opinion,  that  the  vitrifications  in 
queflion  cannot  have  been  the  works  of  art,  and  ridi¬ 
cules  the  contrary  hypothefis  ;  though  without  addu¬ 
cing  any  argument  againft  it.  The  Hill  of  Noth  is 
by  him  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  volcano.  He  de- 
feribes  it  as  “  a  moft  majeftic  mountain,  in  general 
brown,  with  mol's  and  heath,  iiiterfperfed  with  baro 
rock,  in  many  places  crumbling  down.  The  higheft 
part  of  it  is  a  circular  hill,  whofe  verdure,  as  well  as 
height,  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  reft  of  the  mountain. 
This  is  called  the  Top  of  Noth;  and  bears  the  ftrongeft 
refemblance  to  every  defeription  of  a  volcanic  mount. 
At  the  diftance  of  many  miles,  one  can  diltinguifh 
thofe  ridges  which  are  the  boundaries  of  the  crater,  in¬ 
dicating  the  hollow  in  the  top.”  The  gentleman  from 
whom  Mr  Cordiner  received  the  account  of  the  vitrifi¬ 
cations  on  the  fummi-t,  informs  us,  that  on  firft  feeing 
ipecimens  of  them,  he  imagined  that  they  had  been  pie¬ 
ces  of  ftone  calcined  by  the  burning  down  of  a  caftle; 
as  he  had  found  fomething  very  like  them  on  the 
caftle-liill  at  Cullen,  in  parts  where  the  fward  of  grafs 
was  broken  :  but  on  reaching  the  top,  and  viewing 
the  appearances  on  it  already  deferibed,  he  altered  his 
opinion.  “  That  men  hardly  befet  (fays  he)  might 
climb  up  with  fome  provifions  to  this  as  a  place  of  re¬ 
fuge,  is  probable :  but  that,  on  a  barren  mountain- 
top,  far  from  cultivated  ground,  half  a  day’s  journey 
from  the  plain  ;  that  there,  in  any  period  of  fociety, 
man  fhould  have  been  tempted  to  build  that  amazing 
rampart,  is  not  to  be  imagined  :  they  have  found  it  a 
natural  and  extenfive  fortrefs,  and  in  critical  circum- 
fiances  have  made  life  of  it  accordingly.  That  it  has 
.been  occupied  as  a  place  of  ftrength  and  of  refuge,  is 
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very  evident  5  for,  fome  hundred  yards  down  lower  on  Vitrifled 
the  hill,  there  are  the  remains  of  another  rampart  or 
wall,  confifting  of  loofe  ftones  piled  together  without  " 
any  cement,  carried  quite  round  the  hill,  Thislaft  lias 
been  built  for  an  additional  defence  to  thofe  who  made 
their  abode  oil  the  top.  The  top  of  Noth,  for  two- 
thirds  downwards,  is  covered  with  a  green  fward  ;  be¬ 
low  that,  it  is  brown  with  heath  :  this  is  the  very  re¬ 
verie  of  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  and  the  greater  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  upper  part  I  imputed  to  a  new  foil  created 
by  the  afhes  of  the  volcano.  The  opening,  called  a 
*well9  I  fuppofe  to  have  beeu  the  lateft  crater.  About 
a  mile  fouth,  down  towards  the  lower  grounds  of  the 
Cabrock ,  there  is  a  very  pretty  regular  green  hill, 
which  I  aferibe  to  a  later  eruption  than  thofe  which 
may  have  formed  the  contiguous  hills  now  covered 
with  heath.  There  is  an  extraordinary  luxuriant  fpring 
of  water  ruihes  out  at  once  from  the  tide  of  the  hill  of 
Noth  ;  which  is  likewife  fome  confirmation  of  the  o- 
pinion  that  a  volcano  has  fome  time  exiiled  there, 
which  has  occafioned  great  hollows  and  refeivoirs  of 
water  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  And  the  wild  ir¬ 
regularities  of  nature  through  all  the  Cabrock,  the  hi¬ 
deous  and  ftrange  j  oje&ion  of  roeks  from  the  Tides 
of  the  hills,  would  feem  to  indicate  fome  vaft  con- 
vulfions  which  the  earth  muft  have  differed  in  thefe 
parts. 

u  The  traces  of  ancient  volcanoes  (fays  Mr  Cor¬ 
diner)  are  far  from  being  unfiequent  in  Scotland. 

The  hill  of  Finhaven  is  one  inftance  ;  and  not  only- 
abundant  in  this  fpeeies  of  lava,  but  with  tarras ,  or 
the  pufais  puteolanus ,  an  amalgama ,  as  Condamine  calls 
it,  of  calcined  ftones  mixed  with  fcorias  and  iron-riiit 
reduced  to  powder.  The  hill  of  Beregonium,  near 
DunftafFage  caftle,  is  another,  yielding  vaft  quantities 
of  pumices  or  fcoria  of  different  kinds;  many  of  which 
are  of  the  fame  fpeeies  with  thofe  of  the  volcanic  Ice¬ 
land.  The  noble  affemblage  of  bafaltic  columns  at 
Staffa,  thofe  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  and  the  rock  Humble, 
are  but  fo  many  evidences  of  the  ancient  volcanoes  of 
this  country.  And  finally,  the  immenfe  ftratum  of  pn- 
mex  vitreus  or  Iceland  agate,  on  the  hill  of  Dun-fuin 
in  Arran,  is  the  lail  proof  I  (hall  bring  in  fupport  of 
the  quetlion.” 

On  this  difpute  we  can  only  obferve,  that  whatever 
fide  we  embrace,  the  difficulties  feem  to  be  very  great, 
nay  alnioft  infurmountable.  When  we  confider  the 
great  thicknefs  of  the  walls  on  the  top  of  Noth,  from 
8  to  12  feet,  and  the  vaft  mound  of  vitrified  matter,  no 
lefs  than  40  feet  in  breadth,  mentioned  by  Mr  Tytler, 
we  can  fcarce  conceive  it  poffible  that  lefs  than  a  vol¬ 
canic  fire  could  be  able  to  fonn  them.  We  may  eafily 
allow,  that,  in  the  way  this  gentleman  mentions,  there 
might  be  confiderable  vitrifications  formed  ;  but  that 
fucli  immenfe  maffes  fhould  be  brought  into  perfect  fu- 
fion  by  the  fmall  quantity  of  fuel  which  could  be  put 
round  them  in  paliiades,  Or  intermixed  with  the  mate¬ 
rials  tbemfelves,  will  be  incredible  to  e*very  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  ftones 
of  any  magnitude  are  brought  into  complete  fufion.  We 
fee  even  in  the  infides  of  furnaces,  thoQgh  fometimes 
built  of  no  more  unfufible  materials  than  common 
brick,  no  filch  effects  follow.  There  is  a  flight  vitri¬ 
fication  indeed,  but  it  icarce  ever  penetrates  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  though  veiy  violent  fires  are 
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nnnea  Kept  up  tor  a  much  longer  time  than  we  could  fuppofe 
Forts.  tjie  wooc[  furrounding  thofe  walls  to  require  for  its  be¬ 
ing  confumed.  In  conflagrations,  where  houfes  are 
confnmed,  which  are  the  only  limilar  examples  we 
have,  no  fuch  effecl  is  perceived.  Even  in  the  great 
lire  at  Loxdon  in  r 666,  where  fo  many  buildings  were 
deftroyed,  we  do  not  hear  of  their  walls  being  vitri- 
iied,  though  the  materials  of  many  of  them  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  as  fuflble  as  the  rocks  and  flones  of  Craig- 
PhadricK,  or  the  Top  of  Noth.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  rejedf  this,  and  adhere  to  the  volcanic  hypo- 
thefis,  our  difficulties  are  equally  great.  For  where 
ft  all  we  find  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  volcanoes  ejecting  lava  in  the  form  of  walls 
inclofing  a  regular  area  ?  This  would  be  attributing 
fuch  a  Angularity  to  the  volcanoes  of  Scotland  as  the 
inoft  extravagant  imagination  cannot  admit.  We  muft 
therefore  conclude,  that  though  thefe  ruins  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  works  of  art,  we  have  not  yet  fufficient  data 
to  decide  the  queftion  with  refped  to  their  conftruc- 
tion,  but  that  the  fubjedl  requires  a  farther  invefti- 
gation. 

In  the  paper  already  quoted, Mr Ty tier  obferves,  that 
u  tlieie  ancient  fortifications  prefent  a  more  curious  and 
interefting  objeef  of  fpeculation,  than  thofe  uncertain 
and  indeed  fruiilefs  conje&ures  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  been  reared*”  This,  he  juftly  obferves,  muft 
have  been  before  the  ufe  of  mortar  was  known  ;  for  as 
the  country  abounded  in  lime/lone,  and  the  build¬ 
ers  certainly  would  exert  all  their  powers  in  giving 
them  a  proper  degree  of  ilrength,  it  would  undoubted-  . 
ly  have  been  ufed.  Hence  we  are  led  to  aferibe  to 
thefe  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  antiquity;  for  as 
the  Britons  were  taught  the  ufe  of  mortar  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  it  is  probable  that  we  muft  date  the  origin  of 
the  ftru&ures  in  queftion  before  the  time  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  that  people,  or  at  leaft  foon  after  it :  fo  that 
we  muft  look  upon  them  to  be  more  than  1650  years 
c  Id  ;  but  how  far  beyond  that  period  we  are  to  fearch 
for  theii  origin,  does  not  appear.  “  AH  that  we  can 
conclude  with  certainty  (fays  our  author)  is,  that  they 
belong  to  a  period  of  extreme  .barbarifm.  They  muft 
have  been  conftrn&ed  by  a  people  fcarcely  removed 
from  the  ftate  of  favages,  who  lived  under  no  impref- 
ftoii  of  fixed  or  regulated  property  in  land;  whofe  only 
appropriated  goods  were  their  cattle  ;  and  whofe  foie 
fecurity,  in  a  life  of  conftant  depredation,  was  the  re¬ 
treat  to  the  iummits  of  thofe  hills  of  difficult  accefs, 
which  they  had  fortified  in  the  beft  manner  they  could. 
As  the  fpace  inclofed  was  incapable  of  containing  a 
great  number  of  men,  efpecially  if  occupied  in  part  by 
cattle,  it  is  prelum  able,  that  thtfe  retreats  were  form¬ 
ed  chiefly  for  the  fectiiity  of  the  women  and  children 
ci  the  canton  and  of  their  herds.  They  could  be  de¬ 
fended  by  a  few  men,  while  the  reft  of  the  tribe  were 
engaged  with  their  enemies  in  the  field.” 

Our  author  concludes  his'diftertation  ■■with  a  conjec- 
lure,  which  indeed  feems  well  fupported,  that  the 
forts  in  queftion  were  conflru&ed,  not  only  before  the 
Roman  mvaficn,  but  before  the  introdn&ion  of  the 
ritCvS  of  the  Druids  into  Britain  ;  as  “  there  appears  no 
•probability  that  the  inhabitants  either  lived  under  fuch 
«a  government  as  we  know  to  have  prevailed  under  the 
influence  of  the  Druids,  or  had  any  acquaintance  with 
4iiole  arts  which  ic  is  certain  they  cultivated.” 

•V ol.  VII.  Part  I. 


FORTALICE,  in  Scots  law,  fignifled  anciently  a 
fmall  place  of  ftrength,  originally  built  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  ;  and  which  on  that  account  was  for¬ 
merly  reckoned  inter  regalia ,  and  did  not  go  along  with 
the  lands  upon  which  it  was  fltuated  without  a  fpecial 
grant  from  the  crown.  Now,  fortalices  are  carried  by 
a  general  grant  of  the  lands  ;  and  the  word  is  become 
fynonymous  with  manor-place,  mefluage,  &c. 

FORTESCUE  (Sir  John),  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  king’s  bench,  and  lord  high  chancellor,  of  England, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VI.  was  defeended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  Fortefcue,  in  the  county  of  De¬ 
von.  He  ftudied  the  municipal  laws  of  England  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  of  which  he  was  made  one  of  the  go¬ 
vernors  in  the  fourth  and  feventh  years  of  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VI.  In  1430  he  wa3  called  to  the  degree 
of  a  ferjeant  at  law,  and  in  1441  was  conftituted  the 
king’s  ferjeant.  The  iollowing  year  he  was  made  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench;  in  which  honourable 
ftation  he  continued  till  near  the  end  of  that  king’s 
reign,  who  fhowed  him  many  particular  marks  of  his 
favour,  and  advanced  him  to  the  poll:  of  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England.  During  the  reign  of  king  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  lie  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  houfe  ofLau- 
cafter,  and  was  many  years  in  exile  with  queen  Mar¬ 
garet  and  prince  Edward  her  fon.  At  length,  they 
having  a  profped  of  retrieving  their  defperate  for¬ 
tunes,  the  queen  and  prince  returned  to  England,  and 
Sir  John  Fortefcue,  with  many  others,  accompanied 
them  :  but  foon  after  the  decifive  battle  of  Tewkfbury, 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  and  attainted,  with  other 
Lancaftrians ;  but  found  means  to  procure  his  pardon 
from  Edward  IV.  He  wrote,  1.  A  learned  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  politic  laws  of  England,  for  the  ufe  of 
prince  Edward  ;  to  one  edition  of  which  Mr  Selderi 
wrote  notes.  2.  The  difference  between  an  abfolute 
and  limited  monarchy,  as  it  more  particularly  regards 
the  Englifh  conftitution  (which  was  publifted,  with 
fome  remarks,  by  John  Fortefcue,  afterwards  lord  For¬ 
tefcue,  in  8vo,  in  1714;  and  a  fecond  edition  was 
publiflied,  witH^  amendments,  in  1719)  :  And  feveral 
works,  :which  ftill  remain  in  manufeript.  He  died  near 
90  years  of  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  parifti  church 
of  Ebburton,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  in  1-677,  by  one  of  his  defendants. 

FORTH,  one  of  the  molt  noble  and  commodious  ri¬ 
vers  in  Scotland.  It  takes  its  rife  near  the  bottom  of 
Lomond  hills;  and  running  from  weft  to  eaft,  receives 
in  its  paflage  many  confiderable  ftreams,  deriving  their 
waters  from  the  eminences  in  the  midland  counties  of 
North  .Britain.  ’Between  Stirling  and  Alloa,  the  Forth 
winds -in  a  moft  beautiful  and  furprifing  manner;  fo 
that,  though  it  is  but  four  miles  by  land,  it  is  24  by 
water  between  thofe  two  places.  Below  Alloa  the 
river  expands  itfelf  to  a  great  breadth  between  the 
counties  of  Lothian  and  Fife,  till  at  Queen’s- ferry  it 
is  contracted  by  promontories  /hooting  into  it  from 
both  coafts  ;  fo  that,  from  being  four  or  five,  there  it 
is  not  above  two  miles  broad.  In  the  middle  of  the 
channel  lies  a  fmall  ill  and  called  Inchgarvy ,  which  has 
a  fpring  of  frefli  water :  upon  the  ifland  there  is  an 
ancient  fort,  which  has  been  lately  repaired ;  and  if 
there  were  either  forts  or  blocklioufes  on  the  oppofite 
promontories,  that  part  of  the  river  which  lies  between 
Aiioa  and  Queens-ferry  would  be  as  fecure  and  convc- 
Z  z  nient 
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forth,  nient  a  harbour  as  could  be  defired.  A  little  below 
v  this,  near  the  north  ihore,  lies  Inchcomb,  on  which 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  monaftery  of  confiderable 
extent  ;  and  oppolite  to  Leith  hands  the  ifland  of 
Inchkeith,  formerly  fortified,  but  now  in  ruins.  Be¬ 
low  Queens-fcrry  the  north  and  fouth  fhores  receding-, 
the  body  of  the  water  gradually  enlarges  till  it  be¬ 
comes  two  or  three  leagues  broad,  affording  feveral 
fafe  harbours  on  both  Tides,  and  excellent  roads  through¬ 
out,  unembarraffed  with  latent  rocks,  ftioals,  or  fands; 
and  allowing  fecure  anchorage  to  the  largeft  fhips  with¬ 
in  a  league  of  the  coaft  in  almoff  any  part  of  the 
Frith,  and  to  veffels  of  a  fmaller  fize  within  a  mile  or 
lefs.  The  Firth,  or  (as  it  is  commonly  written)  the 
Frith ,  of  Forth,  is,  at  the  mouth  of  it,  from  North 
Berwick  to  Fifenefs,  full  five  leagues  broad ;  having  the 
m  little  ifland  of  May  (on  which  there  is  a  light-houfe, 
and  there  might  alfo  be  a  fort)  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
to  the  weft  of  this  the  rocky  ifland  of  Bafs  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  the  largeft  fleet  may  enter  and  fail  up 
it  many  miles  with  the  utmoft  facility  and  in  the  great- 
eft  fafety.  In  1781,  Admiral  Parker's  fleet  lay  fome 
weeks  oppolite  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  500  fail 
of  merchantmen,  the  whole  in  full  view  of  the  city  and 
caftle. 

The  Forth  w*as  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  Bodotria ,  or  (as  Ptolemy  calls  it)  Boderia ,  and  has 
been  ever  famous  for  the  number  of  its  ha  veils :  fome 
of  which  are,  indeed,  in  their  prefent  condition,  fcarce 
worthy  of  that  name.  It  is  navigable  for  merchantmen 
as  high  as  Alloa,  50  miles  from  the  fea ;  and  for  coaft¬ 
ers  as  far  as  Stirling,  24  miles  further  by  water,  though 
only  four  by  land  in  a  diredl  line,  as  already  obferved. 
The  tide  flows  only  a  full  mile  above  Stirling  to  a 
place  called  Craig  forth,  where  the  proprietor  intercepts 
the  paffage  of  the  falmon  by  a  cruive  or  weir,  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  large  trad!  of  country,  which  ftretches 
as  far  as  Lomond  weftward.  The  river  from  Stir¬ 
ling  to  the  bridge  of  Aberfoil,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Weft  Highlands,  is  only  paffable  for  man  or  horfe  at 
few  places,  and  thefe  in  dry  feafons.  It  glides  gently 
through  a  dead  flat,  from  Gartmore  eaftward  ;  “  and 
*  View  of  on  thefe  accounts  (fays  Mr  Knox*)  it  might  be  made 
the  Bntifo  navigable  .for  barges,  at  a  trifling  expence  to  the  pro- 
yoi.iU*  prietors  of  the  lands,  an  improvement  much  wanted  in 
p.518.  a  rich,  extenfive,  and  populous  valley,  without  market 
towns,  coal  and  lime.  Suppofing  this  work  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted,  of  which  there  is  fome  probability,  the  whole 
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extent  of  navigation  on  the  Forth,  will,  including  all  Forth, 
its  windings,  exceed  200  miles,  through  a  coaft  of  — ~y~ 
nearly  100  miles;  fertile,  populous,  induftrious;  and 
from  Stirling  eaftward,  almoft  lined  with  towns,  an¬ 
ciently  the  feats  of  commerce  and  navigation,  till  they 
were  ruined  by  the  Englifh  depredations;  in  which  mi- 
ferable  ftate  fome  of  them  Hill  remain,  while  others 
begin  to  refume  the  appearance  of  bufinefs.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  objedl  of  thefe  town3  was  the  fifneries,  which 
they  profecuted  with  great  vigour  as  far  as  Iceland, 
till  the  time  of  the  Union,  from  which  period  the  eaft- 
ern  fifheries  gradually  dwindled  away  ;  and  the  poor 
fUhermen,  unable  to  fubfift  themfelves  upon  air  and 
water,  took  up  the  trade  of  fmuggling  ;  but  fo  foon 
as  the  fifnery  laws  fhall  be  amended,  the  fait  duties  a- 
boliflied,  and  an  adequate  bounty  extended  to  boats 
as  well  as  huffes,  thefe  pecple  will  readily  fall  into  the 
track  of  their  anceftors,  live  by  honeft  induftry,  and 
add  new  vigour  to  our  naval  ftrength.  Many  of  the 
ports  are  nearly  choaktd  up,  others  want  repairs, 
which  neither  the  individuals  nor  the  corporations  of 
thofe  decayed  places  can  accomplifli.  Though  the 
harbours  on  the  Foith  are  in  general  ftuall,  the  depth 
of  water  might  be  made  fuflicient  for  veffels  of  200 
tons  burden,  which  fully  anfwers  the  pui  pofes  of  their 
coafting  and  Baltic  trade  ;  but  to  obtain  this,  or  even 
a  lefs  depth  of  water,  an  aid  of  50,000  1.  would  be  re¬ 
quisite.” 

By  this  river  and  the  Clyde,  Scotland  is  almoft  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  The  Forth  falls  into  the  eaft  fea 
below  Edinburgh,  and  has  an  eafy  communication  with 
the  whole  eaftern  coaft  of  Great  Britain;  with  France, 

Oftcnd,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  Prufiia,  Dantzic,  Rufiia, 

Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Greenland.  The  Clyde 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Glafgow,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  the  weftern  coaft  of  Great  Britain ;  with 
Ireland,  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Thefe 
two  rivers,  thus  falling  in  oppofite  directions  into  the 
two  Teas  which  environ  our  ifland,  and  the  neck  of 
land  between  them  amounting  fcarcely  to  24  miles, 
gave  rife  to  the  idea  of  a  junction,  fo  as  to  open  a 
communication  acrofs  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  cut 
off  the  long  dangerous  navigation  by  the  Land’s  End 
and  the  Pentland  Frith  ;  an  object  of  vaft  utility,  and 
which  has  lately  been  happily  accomplifhed.  See  the 
article  Canal. 


F  O  R  T  I  F  I 

HE  art  of  fortifying  a  town,  or  other  place  ;  or 
of  putting  them  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that 
every  one  of  its  parts  defends,  and  is  defended  by, 
fome  other  parts,  by  means  of  ramparts,  parapets, 
moats,  and  other  bulwarks  ;  to  the  end  that  a  (mail 
number  of  men  within  may  be  able  to  defend  them- 
felves  for  a  confiderable  time  againft  the  affaults  of  a 
numerous  army  without,  fo  that  the  enemy  in  attack¬ 
ing  them  muft  of  neceflity  fuffer  great  lofs. 

The  origin  and  rife  of  fortification  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  degeneracy  of  mankind.  In  the  firft  ages 
of  the  world,  men  were  difperfed  up  and  down  the. 
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countries  in  feparate  families,  as  we  are  told  in  the  bi- 
ftcries  of  the  Jews  and  Scythians,  who  wandered  from 
one  place  to  another,  for  the  fake  of  finding  paftiire 
for  their  cattle.  Thefe  families  became  in  time  fo  nu¬ 
merous  as  to  form  large  communities,  which  fettled  all 
together  in  a  place ;  from  whence  villages  and  towns 
had  their  origin  and  rife  :  but  they  found  it  was  ne- 
ceffary,  for  the  common  fecurity,  to  furround  thofe 
towns  with  walls  and  ditches,  to  prevent  all  violences 
from  their  neighbours,  and  fudden  furprifei.  This  was 
fufficient  for  fome  time,  till  offenfive  weapons  were  in¬ 
vented,  and  conquering  became  a  fafhion.  Then  walls 
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with  loop-holes  were  made  at  proper  diftances,  in  or- 
der  to  fcreen  the  defenders  againft  the  arrows  of  the 
alfadants  s  but  finding  that,  as  foon  as  the  enemy  trot 
once  clofe  to  the  walls,  they  could  from  no  part  be 
difcovered  or  repulfed ;  for  this  reafon  they  added  fquare 
towers  at  proper  diftances  from  each  other,  fo  that 
every  part  of  the  wall  might  be  defended  by  the  adja¬ 
cent  fides  of  the  towers.  However,  this  manner  of 
in  cion  ng  of  towns  was  found  to  be  imperfe&,  becaufe 
there  remained  ft  ill  one  of  the  faces  of  the  towers 
which  fronted  the  field  that  could  not  be  feen  from  any 
other  part,  and  therefore  could  not  be  defended.  To 
remedy  this,  they  made  the  towers  round  inftead  of 
lquare,  imagining  this  figure  to  be  the  ftrongeft  to  re¬ 
fill  the  battering  engines,  as  likewife  to  be  better  de¬ 
fended  from  the  other  parts  of  the  wall. 

Not  with  (landing  the  fuperiority  of  this  method  a- 
bove  the  former,  there  remained  yet  a  part  of  thefe 
towers  unfeen  and  incapable  of  being  defended ;  which 
made  them  change  the  figure  of  the  towers  again  ; 
that  is,  they  made  them  fquare  as  before  ;  but,  inftead 
of  prefenting  a  face  to  the  field  as  formerly,  they  pre- 
fented  an  angle  ;  by  this  means  they  effeaually  found 
out  fuch  a  difpofitiou  of  their  works,  that  no  part 
could  be  attacked  without  being  feen  or  defended  by 
fome  other  part.  1 

This  lall  method  was  in  ufe  a  long  while ;  and  would 
in  all  probability  have  continued  to  this  day,  if  gun¬ 
powder  had  not  been  found  out  :  but  the  violence  of 
the  guns  and  mortars  foon  convinced  the  world,  that 
fuch  towers  and  walls  were  but  a  weak  defence  againft 
thefe  thundering  engines;  and  befides,  as  the  nature 
ot  the  attack  was  entirely  changed,  it  was  alfo  necef- 
iiiry  to  change  that  of  fortifying  hkewife. 

From  that  time  ramparts  were  added  to  the  walls, 
the  towers  enlarged  into  baftio.is,  and  all  forts  of  out- 
works  have  been  added,  fuch  as  ravelins,  counter¬ 
guards,  horn  and  crown  works,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature,  in  order  to  render  the  defence  ill  fome  meafure 
equivalent  to  the  attack. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  art  of  fortifying  fince  the  invention 
ot  gun-powder,  that  of  attackingjs  ftill  fuperior  to  it  • 
engineers  have  tried  ill  vain  to  render  the  advantages  of 
a  fortification  equal  to  thofe  of  the  attack;  the  fupe- 
nority  of  the  befiegers  fire,  together  with  the  greater 
number  of  men,  obliges  generally,  fooner  or  later,  the 
bdieged  to  fubmit* 

The  greateft  improvement  made  in  the  art  of  at¬ 
tacking  happened  in  the  year  1697,  when  M.  Vauban 
made  iirft  ufe  of  ricochet-firing  at  the  fiege  of  Ath 
whereby  the  befieged  placed  behind  the  parapets  were 
as  much  expoftd  to  the  fire  of  the  befiegers  as  if  there 
had  been  none  ;  whereas,  before,  they  had  been  fe- 
cure  as  long  as  the  parapet  was  not  demolished  :  and 
the  wegft  is,  that  there  can  be  no  remedy  found  to 
prevent  this  enfilading,  without  falling  into  inconve- 
mencies  almoft  as  bad  as  thofe  which  we  endeavour  to 
avoid. 

Fortification  is  either  regular  or  irregular.  Re- 
gular  fortification,  is  that  built  in  a  regular  polygon, 
the  fides  and  angles  of  which  are  all  equal,  being  com¬ 
monly  about  a  muiket-ftiot  from  each  other!  In-erular 
fortification,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  where  the  Sides 
as-,  angles  are  not  uniform,  equidiftant,  or  equal; 
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which  is  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  val¬ 
leys,  rivers,  hills,  and  the  like. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Regular  Fortification. 

Althouuh  authors  agree  as  to  the  general  form  in 
the  prefent  manner  of  fortifying,  yet  they  moftly  differ 
in  particular  conftru&ions  of  the  parts.  As  it  would 
be  both  needlefs  and  fuperfluous  to  treat  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  hitherto  propofed,  we  Shall  content 
ourfelves  with  explaining  thofe  only  which  are  moil 
efteemed  by  the  beft  judges,  and  have  been  moftly  put 
m  pra&ice.  7  *  L 
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Vay  ban’s 

Method. 


Conjlruaion  of  M.  Fauban’s  Method . 

This  method  is  divided  into  little,  mean,  and  great  • 
the  little  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  conftrudlion  of  citadels’ 
the  f  ^  in  that  of  all  forts  of  towns,  and  the  Z *  ft  i 
particular  cafes  only.  6 

We  Shall  give  the  conffniftion  of  the  mean,  as  being 
moft  ufeful  ;  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  table  hereaf 
ter,  for  thofe  dimenfions  which  are  different  in  thefe  fe 
veral  fortifications. 

Infcribe  in  a  circle  a  polygon  of  as  many  fides  as  the 

0/  ‘fic^on  13f  ld‘?ned, t0  have  fronts  ;  let  AB  be  one 
of  the  Sides  of  half  an  hexagon,  which  bifeft  by  the 
perpendicular  CD;  divide  half  AC  of  it  into  nine 
equal  parts,  and  one  of  thefe  into  ten  others  ;  then 
thefe  divisions  will  ferve  as  a  fcale  to  conftruft  all  the 
parts  of  the  fortification,  and  each  of  them  is  fuppo- 
ed  to  be  a  toife  or  fathom,  that  is,  fix  French  fee t  • 

toffes  6  MC  AB  ^  fuppofed  t0  ^  180 

As  the  dividing  a  line  into  fo  many  equal  parts  ft 
troublefome  and  tedious  ;  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 

ftru£ted°f  6qUa  Pai  tS  by  Wh‘Ch  the  WOrks  ma>'  he  conl 

.  ^therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  radius  is  taken  equal 
to  iSo  t Gifts,  and  the  circle  deferibed  with  that  radius 
being  divided  into  fix  equal  parts,  or  the  radius  being 
earned  lu .times  round,  you  will  have  an  hexagon  in! 
fenbed ;  A-B  being  bifedled  by  the  perpendicukr  CD 
as  before,  fet  off  3o  to.fes  from  C  to  D,  and  drawee 
indefinite  hues  ADG,  BDF  ;  in  which  take  the  pans 

Cq  u°  5°l  t9,fes5  from  cen- 
ADEindprlbe,a,f  arCtwr0Ugh  the  Point  H,  meeting 
AD  in  G,  and  from  the  centre  H  deferibe  an  arc 
hrough  the  point  E,  meeting  BD  in  F;  or  which  ft 
the  fame,  make  each  of  the  lines  EG,  HF  eoual  tn 

Ae  i%nt  eh  ;Bthen.,  ? e  a™ 

the  front.  ^  H’  B’  ^  ^  pn"Clpal  outl'ne  of 

If  the  fame  conftrudion  be  performed  on  the  oth-r 
fides  of  the  Polygon,  you  will  have  the  principal 
outline  of  the  whole  fortification.  *  r 

If,  with  a  radius  of  20  toifes,  there  be  deferibed 
circular  arcs,  from  the  angular  points  E,  A  M  T 
and  lines  are  drawn  from  the  oppofite  angles  E,’  Iff! 
&c.  fo  as  to  touch  thefe  arcs,  their  parts  a  b,  be.  &m 

thfd!;echW  1  C  WiU  reprefe,u  the  outline  of 
Definitions. 

'•  Jie  P"1  FEALN,  is  called  the  baftion. 

2.  AE,  AL,  the  faces  of  the  baftion. 

3‘  DF,  LN,  the  flanks. 

4.  FG,  the  curtain. 
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5.  F-N,  the  gorge  of  the  bail  ion. 

6.  AG,  BF,  the  lines  of  defence. r 

7.  AB,  the  exterior  fide  of  the  polygon. 

8.  CD,  the  perpendicular. 

9.  Any  line  which  divides  a  work  into  two  equal 
parts,  is  called  the  capital  of  that  work. 

10.  a  be,  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch. 

11.  A,  M,  the  flanked  angles. 

12.  H,  E,  L,  the  angles  of  the  fhoulder,  or  fhoul- 
dcr  only. 

13.  G,  F,  N,  the  angles  of  the  flank. 

14.  Any  angle  whofe  point  turns  from  the  place  is 
called  a  faliant  angle,  fuch  as  A,  M  and  any  angle 
whofe  point  turns  towards  the  place,  re-entering  angle , 
fucli  as  b,  F,  N. 

15.  If  there  he  drawn  two  lines  parallel  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  outline,  the  one  at  3  toifes  di dance,  and  the 
other  at  8  from  it ;  then  the  fpace  y  x  included  between 
the  principal  one  and  that  fartliefl  diflant,  is  called 
the  rampart , 

And  the  fpace  x  x,  contained  by  the  principal  line, 
and  that  near  to  it,  and  which  is  generally  flained 
black,  is  called  th e  parapet. 
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16.  There -is-  a  fine  line  drawn  within  four  feet  of 
the  parapet,  which  expreffes  a  flop  called  banquette . 

N.  B.  All  works  have  a  parapet  of  three  toifes 
thick,  and  a  .rampart  of  8  to  10,  befides  their  Hopes. 
The  rampart  is  elevated  more  or  lefs  above  the  lev*  1 
of  the  place,  from  10  to  20  feet,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  and  the  particular  conilru&ions  of 
engineers. 

The  parapet  is  a  part  of  the  rampart  elevated  from 
6  to  7 4-  feet  above  the  reft,  in  order  to  cover  the  troops 
which  are  drawn  up  there  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in 
a  liege;  and  the  banquette  is  two  or  three  feet  higher 
than  the  rampart,  or  about  four  feet  lower  than  the 
parapet  ;  fo  that  when  the  troops  Hand  upon  it,  they 
may  jufi  be  able  to  fire  over  the  parapet. 

17.  The  body  of  the  place,  is  all  that  which  is  con¬ 
tained  within  this  firfb  rampart  :  for  which  reaion,  it  is 
often  faid  to  conftrucl  the  body  of  the  place  ;  which 
means  properly,  the  conftrudiion  of  the  baflions  and 
curtains. 

18.  All  the  works  which  arc  conflru&ed  beyond 
the  ditch  before  the  body  of  the  place  are  called  out- 
works. 
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In  the  firfl  vertical  column  are  the  numbers  ex- 
prefiing  the  lengths  of  the  exterior  fides  from  80  to  260. 
In  the  fecond,  the  perpendiculars  anfwering  to  thefe 
Tides.  In  the  third,  the  lengths  of  the  faces  of  ba- 
itions  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  lengths  of  the  capitals  of 
the  ravelins.  * 

The  forts  are  moftly,  if  not  always,  fquares  :  for 
which  reafon,  the  perpendiculars  are  made  one-eighth 
of  the  exterior  Tides  ;  becaufe  if  they  were  more,  the 
o-orges  of  the  baflions  would  become  too  narrow. 

The  little  fortification  is  chiefly  defigned  for  citadels, 
and  are  commonly  pentagons  ;  the  perpendiculars  are 
made  one-feventh'of  the  exterior  fide  :  the  mean  is  u- 
fed  in  all  kinds  of  fortifications  from  an  hexagon  up¬ 
wards  to  any  number  of  fides  :  and  the  great  is  fcldom 
ufed  but  in  an  irregular  fortification,  where  there  are 
fome  fides  that  cannot  be  made  lefs  without  much  ex¬ 
pence  ;  or  in  a  town  which  lies  near  a  great  river, 
where  the  fide  next  the  river  is  made  from  200  to  260 
toifes  ;  and  as  that  fide  is  lefs  expofed  to  be  attacked 
than  any  other,  the  perpendicular  is  made  fhorter, 
which  faves  much  expence. 

The  faces  of  the  baflions  are  all  4-ths  of  the  exte¬ 
rior  fides,  or  nearly  fo,  becaufe  the  fra&ions  are  ne¬ 
glected. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  in  all  fquares  the 
perpendicular  is  of  the  exterior  fide,  and  all  penta¬ 
gons  4-th,  and  in  all  the  reft  upward  £th. 

I.  Conjlruftion  of  Orillons  and  retired  Flanks, 

Des  cribe  the  front  MPQJR.ST  as  before,  and  di¬ 
vide  the  flank  into  three  equal  parts,  of  which  fuppofe. 


Great. 

200  1  260 
25  I  22 

55  i  j5o 
60  1  50 


S  r  to  be  one  :  from  the  oppofite  flanked  angle  M  draw 
a  line  Mr,  in  which  take  the  part  mr  of  5  toifes  ;  take 
likewife  R  n  in  the  line  of  defence  M  R,  produced, 
equal  to  5  toifes,  and  join  n  m ,  upon  which  as  a  bate 
deferibe  the  equilateral  triangle  npm ,  and  from  the 
angle/,  oppofite  to  the  bafe  as  centre,  isdeferibed  the 
circular  flank  nm. 

And  if  Sr  be  bifeCled  by  the  perpendicular  1,2,  aud 
another  be  eredled  upon  the  face  S  T,  at  S;  the  inter- 
feClion  2  of  thefe  two  perpendiculars  wall  be  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  arc  which  forms  the  orillon. 

The  orillons  are  very  ufeful  in  covering  the  retired 
flanks,  which  cannot  be  feen  but  direClly  in  the  front 
and  as  thefe  orillons  aie  round,  they  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
deflroyed  as  they  would  be  if  they  wer*  of  any  other 
figure. 

2.  Conf  ruction  of  Ravelins  or  Half  moons. 

Fig.  2.  Set  off  55  toifes,  from  the  re-entering 
angle  O  of  the  counterfcarp,  on  the  capital  O  L  or 
on  the  perpendicular  produced,  and  from  the  point 
I,  draw  lines  to  the  fhouldcrs  A  B  ;  whofe  parts  LM, 
LN,  terminated  by  the  counterfcarp,  will  be  the  faces, 
and  MO,  ON,  the  femi-gorges  of  the  ravelin  requi¬ 
red. 

This  is  MrVauban’s  method  of  conftru&ing  ravelins* 
according  to  fome  authors  :  and  others  will  have  the 
faces  of  the  ravelin  to  terminate  on  thofe  of  the  baflions 
within  3  toifes  of  the  fhoulders  ;  which  feemsto  be  the 
bell  way,  for  thefe  ravelins  cover  the  flanks  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  others. 

The  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  12  toifes,  its  counter* 

fcarp 
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fcarp  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  ravelins  ;  and  is  made 
-.Tcn.S*  in  a  ,circu^r  ar.c>  before  the  faliant  angle  ;  as  likewife 
all  ditches  are  in  general. 

CXCV1I.  When  the  ravelins  are  made  with  flanks,  as  in  fur,  3. 

the  faces  fhould  terminate  on  thefe  of  the  bailions,  at 
leafe  5  toifes  from  the  thoulders. 

The  flanks  are  made  by  fetting  off  io  toifes  from 
the  extremities  of  the  faces,  from  f  to  h ,  and  from  m  to 
/;  and  from  the  points  h ,  /,  the  flanks  hk,  Ip,  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  capital  LO  of  the  ravelin. 

There  are  fometimes  redoubts  made  in  the  ravelin, 
fuch  as  in  fig.  2.  which  is  done  by  fetting  off  16  toifes 
from  the  extremities  of  the  faces  on  the  fe mi  gorges 
from  N  to  l,  and  from  M  to  a  ;  and  from  the  points  b, 
a,  the  faces  are  drawn  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin  : 
the  ditch  before  the  redoubt  is  6  toifes,  and  its  coun- 
terfearp  parallel  to  the  faces. 

V 

3.  Conjlrutlion  of  'Tenailles. 

A  tenaille  is  a  work  made  in  the  ditch  before  the 
curtains,  the  parapet  of  which  is  only  2  or  3  feet 
higher  than  the  level  ground  of  the  ravelin.  There 
are  three  different  forts  :  the  firfl  are  thofe  as  in  fig.  4. 
which  are  made  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  lines  of  defence, 
leaving  a  paffage  of  3  toifes  between  their  extremi¬ 
ties  and  the  flanks  of  the  bailions,  as  likewife  another 
of  2  in  the  middle  for  a  bridge  of  communication  to 
the  ravelin. 

The  fecond  fort  are  thofe  as  in  fig.  5.  Their  fa¬ 
ces  are  in  the  lines  of  defence,  and  16  toifes  long,  be- 
Tides  the  paficige  of  3  toifes  between  them  and  the 
flanks  of  the  bailions  ;  their  flanks  are  found  by  de¬ 
ferring  arcs  from  one  fhoulder  of  the  tenaille  as  centre 
through  the  other,  on  which  are  ft t  off  10  toifes  for  the 
flanks  deli  red. 

And  the  third  fort  are  thofe  as  in  fig.  6.  Their  fa¬ 
ces  are  'iG  toifes,  ss  in  the  fecond  fort,  and  the  flanks 
are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  bailions. 

Theufe  in  general  of  tenailles,  is  to  defend  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ditch  by  a  grazing  fire,  as  likewife  the  le¬ 
vel  ground  of  the  ravelin,  and  efpecially  the  ditch  be¬ 
fore  the  redoubt  within  the  ravelin,  which  can  be  de¬ 
fended  from  no  where  elfe  fo  well  as  from  them. 

The  firfl;  fort  do  not  defend  the  ditch  fo  well  as  the 
others,  as  being  too  oblique  a  defence  ;  but  as  they 
are  not  fubjedl  to  be  enfiladed,  M.  Vauban  has  gene¬ 
rally  preferred  them  in  the  fortifying  of  places,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  citadel  of  Lille,  at  Laudau,  New  Brifac, 
and  in  a  great  many  other  places. 

Tire  fecond  fort  defend  the  ditch  much  better  than 
the  fir  ft,  and  add  a  low  flank  to  thofe  of  the  bailions  ; 
but  as  thefe  flanks  are  liable  to  be  enfiladed,  they  have 
not  been  much  put  in  practice.  This  defeft  might 
however  be  remedied,  by  making  them  fo  as  to  be  co¬ 
vered  by  the  extremities  of  the  parapets  of  the  oppofite 
ravelins,  or  by  fome  other  work. 

As  to  the  third  fort,  they  have  the  fame  advan¬ 
tage  as  the  fecond,  and  are  likewife  liable  to  the.  fame 
objections ;  for  which  reafon,  they  may  be  u fed  with 
the  fame  precautions  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
fecond. 

Tenailles  are  dteemed  fo  neceffary,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  place  fortified  without  them  r  and  it  is  not 
•  without  reafon.  For  when  the  ditch  is  dry,  the  part 
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behind  the  tenailles  ferves  as  a  place  of  arms,  from  Of 
which  the  troops  may  Tally,  deftroy  the  works  of  the  Luaettes» 
enemy  in  the  ditch,  oppofe  their  defeent,  and  retire  C* 
with  fafety'5  and  the  communication  from  the  body  of  pjate 
the  place  to  the  ravelin  becomes  eafy  and  fccure:  CXCVir. 
which  is  a  great  advantage  ;  for  by  that  means  the  ra¬ 
velin  may  be  a  much  better  defence,  as  it  can  be 
fupplied  with  troops  and  necefiarics  at  any  time.  And 
if  the  ditch  is  wet,  they  ferve  as  harbours  for  boats* 
which  may  carry  out  armed  men  to  oppofe  the  paf¬ 
fage  over  the  ditch  whenever  they  pleafe  ;  and  the 
communication  from  the  tenailles  to  the  ravelin,  be¬ 
comes  likewife  much  eafier  than  it  would  be  without 
them. 

4.  Conjlrudion  of  Lunettes. 

Fig.  7.  Lunettes  are  placed  on  both*  fides  of  ’the 
ravelin,  fuch  as  B,  to  increafe  the  flrength  of  a  place  : 
they  are  confiru&ed,  by  bifedting  the  faces  of  the  ra¬ 
velin  with  the  perpendicular  LN ;  on  which  is  fet  off 
3° .toifes  from  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch,  for  one 
of  its  faces ;  the  other  face,  PN,  is  found  by  making 
the  farm  gorge  TP  of  25  toifes  ;  the  ditch  before  the 
lunettes  is  12  toifes,  the  parapet  3,  and  the  rampart  8; 
as  in  the  ravelin. 

There  is  fometimes  another  work  made  to  cover  the 
faliant  angle  of  the  ravelin,  fuch  as  A,  called  bonnet, 
whofe  faces  are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin,  and 
when  produced  bife&  thofe  of  the  lunettes  ;  the  ditch- 
before  it  is  10  toifes. 

There  are  likewife  lunettes,  fuch  as  D  in  fig.  8.. 
whofe  faces  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  thofe  of  the  ra¬ 
velin,  within  a  third  part  from  the  faliant  angle  ;  and 
their  femi- gorges  are  only  20  toifes. 

Thefe  kind  of  works  may  make  a  good  defence, 
and  coll  no  very  great  expence  ;  for  as  they  are  fo-near 
the  ravelin,  the  communication  with  it  is  very  eafy, 
and  one  cannot  well  be  maintained  till  they  are  all  three 
taken. . 

5.  Conflruftion  of  TenaiHons. 

Fig.  9.  Produce  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  beyond  the 
counterfcarp  of  the  ditch,  at  a  dillance  MN  of  30  toi¬ 
fes,  and  take  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  great  ditch 
15  toifes  from  the  re-entering  angle  /  to  q,  and  draw 
N^;  then  ^NM/  will  be  the  tenailles  required;  its 
dicch  is  j  2  toifes,  that  is,  the  fame  as  that  of  the  rave¬ 
lin.  Sometimes  there  is  made  a  retired  battery  in  the 
fiont  of  the  tenaillons,  as  in  B  ;  this  battery  is  10 
toifes  from  the  front  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  1 5  toi¬ 
fes  long. 

There  are  commonly  retrenchments  made  in  the  te¬ 
naillons,  fuch  as  O  ;  their  parapets  are  parallel  to  the 
fronts  MN,  and  bifea  the  fide  q  N  ;  the  ditch  before 
tb*s  retrenchment  is  3  toifes  :  and.  there  is  a  banquette 
before  the  parapet  next  to  the  ditch  of  about  8  feet, 
called  berm  ;  which  ferves  to  prevent  the  earth  of f  the 
parapet  (  which  feldom  has  any  revetment)  from  failin'*- 
into  the  ditch.  *  & 

It  is  to  be  obferved*  that  the  ravelin,  before  which 
tenaillons  are  conftrucled,  mull  have  its  faliant  angle 
much  greater  than  the  former  conftru&ion  makes  them 
other  wife  the  laliant  angles  of  the  tenaillons  become 
too  acute:  for  which  reafon  we  made  the  capital  of 
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this  ravelin  45  lotfes,  and  the  faces  terminate  within  z 
toiics  of  the  fhoulders.  D 

6.  Confer  uBwn  of  Counterguards, 

Fig.  io,  ii.  When  the  counterguard  is  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  ravelin,  fet  off  40  toifes  'on  the  capital  of  the 
ravelin  from  the  faliant  angle  A  to  the  faliant  angle  B, 
of  the  counterguard;  and  10  from  C  to  D,  on  the 
counterfearp  of  the  ditch. 

When  the  counterguard  is  before  the  baftion,  fuch 
as  in  fig.  2.  its  faliant  angle  l4  is  50  toifes  from  the  fa¬ 
liant  angle  E  of  the  baftion,  and  the  breadth  near  the 
ditch  of  the  ravelin  10  toifes  as  before. 

The  ditch  before  the  counterguards  is  12  toifes,  and 
its  counterfearp  parallel  to  the  faces. 

Counterguards  are  made  before  the  ravelin  on  fome 
particular  occafions  only  ;  but  are  frequently  conftruft- 
ed  before  the  baftions,  as  covering  the  flankswonderfully 
well.  Some  authors,  as  Mr  Blcudel  and  Mr  Coehorn, 
will  have  them  much  narrower  than  they  are  here. 

7.  Conjlr action  cf  Hornworhs. 

Fig.  12.  Produce  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  be¬ 
yond  the  faliant  angle  A.  at  a  diftance  AB  of  about 
80  toifes;  draw  DBE  at  right  angles  to  AB  ;  in 
which  take  BD,  BE,  each  equal  to  55  toifes  ;  and 
011  the  exterior  fide  DE,  trace"  a  front  of  a  polygon 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  body  cf  the  place, 
making  the  perpendicular  BF  10  toifes,  and  the  fa¬ 
ces  30. 

The  branches  D  a,  E  b>  of  the  hornwork,  when  pro¬ 
duced,  terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  baftions,  with¬ 
in  5  toifes  of  the  fhoulders.  The  ditch  of  the  horn- 
work  is  12  toifes,  and  its  counterfearp  parallel  to  the 
branches  ;  and  in  the  fiont  terminates  at  the  fhoul¬ 
ders,  in  the  fame  manner  a3  the  great  ditch  before  the 
baftions. 

The  capital  of  the  ravelin  before  the  front  of  the 
nornvvork  is  35  toifes,  and  the  faces  terminate  on  the 
fhoulders,  or  rather  2  or  3  toifes  beyond  them  :  and 
the  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  8  toifes". 

There  are  fometimes  retrenchments  made  within  the 
hern  work,  fuch  as  S,  S  ;  which  are  conftrudted  by 
creeling  perpendiculars  to  the  faces  of  the  ravelins, 
within  25  toiles  of  their  extremities.  This  retrench¬ 
ment,  like  all  oil  ers,  has  a  parapet  turfed  only  with  a 
berm  of  8  feet  before  it ;  as  likewife  a  ditch  from  3 
to  5  toifes  broad. 

#  Fig.  13.  When  a  hornwork  is  made  before  the  ba- 
flion,  the  diftance  DE  of  the  front  from  the  faliant 
angle  of  the  baftion  is  100  toifes,  and  the  branches 
terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  adjacent  ravelins  within  5 
toifts  from  their  extremities ;  all  the  reft  is  the  fame  as 
before. 

S.  Ccnjiruftlon  cf  Crown- ivorls, 

Plare  From  the  faliant  angle,  A  (fig.  1.)  of  the  ravelin, 
CXCVIir.  as  a  centre,  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
about  120  toifes,  cutting  the  capital  of  the  ravelin 
produced  at  C  ;  from  the  point  C,  fet  off  the  cords 
CB,  CF,  each  of  them  equal  to  no  toifes;  and  on 
each  of  which,  as  an  exterior  fide,  conftnift  a  front  of 
a  polygon  of  the  fame  dimenfious  as  in  the  hornwork  ; 
that  is,  the  perpendicular  fhouldbe  18  toifes,  the  faces 
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30,  and  the  branches  terminate  on  the  races  of  the  ba-  Of 
itions  within  25  toifes  of  the  fhoulders.  Cover t- 

1  he  ditch  is  12  toifes,  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  35,  Ways>  <Scc>j 
and  its  ditch  8  ;  that  is,  the  fame  as  in  the  hornwork.  ’ 

Sometimes  the  crownwork  is  made  before  the1  ba-  CXCVJIT  1 
lbon,  as  in  fig.  2.  The  arc  is  deferibed  from  the  fa- 
hant  angle  A  of  the  baftion,  with  a  radius  of  120 
toifes,  as  before ;  and  the  branches  terminate  on  the 
faces  of  the  adjacent  ravelins  within  25  toifes  of  their 
extremities  :  the  reft  of  the  dimenfions  and  conftruc- 
tions  are  the  fame  as  before. 

Horn  works,  as  well  as  crown  works,  are  never  made 
w]^en  a  large  fpot  of  ground  falls  beyond  the  for¬ 
tification,  which  might  be  advantageous  to  an  enemy- 
in  a  fiege,  or  to  cover  fome  gate  or  entrance  into  a 
town. 


9.  Conjlrudlion  of  Covert-ways  and  Glacis . 

Although  we  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  the  co¬ 
vert-way,  neverthelefs  all  fortifications  what  foe  ver  have 
one  ;  for  they  are  efteemed  to  be  one  of  the  raoft  efien- 
tial  parts  of  a  modern  fortification  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
the  taking  the  covert-way,  when  it  is  in  a  good  con¬ 
dition  and  well  defended,  is  generally  the  molt  bloody 
action  of  the  fiege.  '  ' 

After  having  confined  the  body  of  the  place,  and 
all  the  outworks  which  are  thought  neceffary,  lines  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  outmoft  counterfearp  of  the 
ditches,  at  6  toifes  diftant  from  it ;  and  the  fpace  m  //, 
included  between  that  line  and  the  counterfearp, 
will  be  the  covert- way  required. 

E  There  is  in  every  re-entering  angle  of  the 
counterfearp  a  place  of  arms,  m ;  which  is  found  by 
fetting  off  20  toifes  from  the  re-entering  angle  a ,  on 
both  fides  from  a  to  b ,  and  from  a  to  c  ;  and  from  the 
points  by  c,  as  centres,  arcs  are  deferibed  with  a  radius 
of  25  toifes,  fo  as  to  interfedt  each  other  in  d ;  then 
the  lines  drawn  from  this  interfeCl ion  to  the  points  b,c, 
will  be  the  faces  of  the  places  of  arms. 

If  lines  are  drawn,  parallel  to  the  lines  which  termi¬ 
nate  the.  covert  way,  and  the  places  of  arms,  at  20 
toifes  diftant  from  them,  the  fpace  *,  between 
thefe  lines  and  thofe  which  terminate  the  covert-wav, 
will  be  the  glacis. 

At  the  extremities  of  the  places  of  arms,  are  tra- 
verfes  made,  fuch  as  vyv9  which  ferve  to  inclofe  them; 
thefe  traverfes  are  3  toifes  thick,  and  as  long  as  the 
covert -way  is  broad  ;  and  a  paffage  is  cut  in  the  gla¬ 
cis  round  them,  of  about  6  or  8  feet,  in  order  to  have 
a  free  communication  with  the  reft  of  the  covert- way. 

T  here  are  alfo  traverfes  of  the  fame  dimenfions  be¬ 
fore  every  faliant  angle  of  the  baftion  and  outworks, 
and  are  in  the  fame  dire&ion  as  the  faces  of  thofe  works 
produced  >  and  the  thicknefs  lies  at  the  fame  fide  as  the 
parapets. 

The  p adages  round  thefe  laft  traverfes  are  likewife 
from  6  to  8  feet  wide. 

In  each  place  of  arms  are  two  fally  ports  %  2j,  which 
are  10  or  12  feet  wide,  for  the  troops  to  fally  out  ;  in 
time  of  a  fiege  they  are  fhut  up,  with  barriers  or  gates. 

IO.  Conf ruction  of  Arrows  and  Detached  Redoubts . 

An  arrow  is  a  work  made  before  the  faliant  angles 
of  the  glacis,  fuch  as  A,  fig.  3.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
^  parapet 
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Of  parapet  of  3  toifes  thick,  and  40  long ;  and  the  ditch 
belore  u  5  toifes,  terminating  in  a  dope  at  both  ends, 
i  he  communication  from  the  covert  way  into  theft* 
arrows  is  4  or  5  toifes  wide  ;  and  there  is  a  traverfe,  r, 
at  the  entrance,  of  3  toifes  thick,  with  a  paffa.re  of  6 
or  8  feet  round  it.  0 

A  detached  redoubt  is  a  kind  of  work  much  like  a 
ravenn,  with  flanks  placed  beyond  the  glacis  ;  fuch  as 
b  :  th,ey  ar<;  made  in  order  to  occupy  fome  foot  of 
ground  which  might  be  advantageous  to  the  befiegers; 
hkewife  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  open  their  trenches  far- 
tiler  ofl  than  they  would  do  otherwife. 

Their  diftance  from  the  covert-way  ought  not  to 
exceed  120  toifes,  that  it  may  be  defended  by  mufket- 
ihot  from  thence. 

The  gorge  a  b  is  4c  toifes;  the  flanks  <7  r,  bfi,  which 
arc  perpendicular  to  the  gorge,  10;  and  the  faces  c  d, 
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J  u!  before  it  is  6  toifes,  ending  in  hopes 

at  both  ends  ;  the  covert- way  4  5  the  branches  of  the 
covert- way  are  42  toifes  long,  or  thereabouts  ;  the 
luces  of  the  places  of  arms  y,  y,  which  are  perpendicu- 
ar  to  the  branches,  10  ;  and  the  other,  which  is  paral- 
id  to  them,  14, 

1  he  communication  from  the  covert-way  into  the 
redoubt,^  is  5  or  6  toifes  wide  ;  and  there  is  a  traverfe 
made  jmt  at  the  entrance,  and  another  in  the  middle 
when  it  is  pretty  long.  The  parapets  of  this  commu¬ 
nication  terminate  in  a  Hope  or  glacis. 

If  theft-  redoubts  are  above  50  toifes  diilant  from 
the  co veil- way,  the  befiegers  carry  their  trenches  round, 
and  enter  through  the  gorge  ;  by  which  the  troops 
that  aie  in  them  are  made  prisoners  of  war,  if  they  do 
not  retire  betimes  ;  to  prevent  which,  fome  other  out- 
works  mould  be  made  to  fupport  them. 

11.  Cojifiruahn  of  Second  Ditches  and  Covert- ways. 

i'ig.  4.  VVlien  the  ground  is  low,  and  water  to  be 
found,  there  is  often  a  ditch  about  10  or  12  toifes 
made  round  the  glacis;  and  oppofitc  to  the  places  of 
arms  are  conftrufted  lunettes,  beyond  the  ditch  :  fuch 
as  U,  whofe  breadth  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch 
is  10  toifes,  from  b  to  a,  and  from  c  to  d;  and  the 
faces  a  L,  JL,  are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  places  of 

arms;  the  ditch  before  them  is  from  8  to  10  toifes 
wide. 

The  fecond  covert-way  is  4  toifes,  the  femi-gorges 

of  the  places  of  arms,  m,  about  15,  and  the  faces  per- 
pendicular  to  the  counterfcarp  ;  the  fecond  glacis  is 
from  15  to  1 8  toifes  broad, 

.  V ^1Sr  ^econc^  covert-way  has  traverfes  every  where, 
in  the  lame  manner  as  the  flrft. 

12.  Cotiftruftlon  cf  Profiles. 

A  profile  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  vertical  fectiou 
of  a  work  ;  it  ferves  to  fliow  thofe  dimenflons  which 
cannot  be  reprefented  in  plans,  and  is  neceffary  in  the 
budding  of  a  fortification.  Profiles  are  generally  con- 
drafted  upon  a  fcale  of  30  feet  to  an  inch.  It  would 
,  r  Clt0  311  their  Particular  dimenflons; 

rLnlak  vrrw°r^  ay  doWn  tlle  principal  rules  only, 
gnen  by  M.  Vauban,  on  this  fubjed.  * 

york  ought  to  be  at  leaf!  6  feet  higher 
than  that  before  it,  fo  that  it  may  command  thofe  fce- 
foic  u  y  that  is,  that  the  garrifon  may  lire  from  all  the 
works  at  the  fame  time,  with  great  and  fmaU  arms,  at 
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the  befiegers  in  their  approaches.  Not witliflandinc- 
tins  fpeeious  pretence,  there  are  fevcral  authors  who 
objeft  again  11  it.  For,  fay  they,  if  you  can  difeover  nl 
the  enemy  trom  a  the  works,  they  can  difeover,  by  rwcVHL 
became  reaion  ail  the  works  from  their  batteries  ;  fo 
,® *■  they  may  deftroy  them  without  being  obliged  to 
cnange  their  fituation,  and  thereby  difmount  *all  the 
guns  of  the  place  before  they  come  near  it. 

But  if  all  the  works  were  of  the  fame  height,  thofe 
within  cannot  be  deftroyed,  fll  fuch  time  as  thofe  be¬ 
fore  them  are  taken  :  guns  might  he  placed  in  the  co- 
vert-way  and  outworks  to  obftnift  the  enemy’s  an- 
proach  ;  and  when  they  come  near  the  place,  they 
might  be  tranfported  into  the  inner-works  :  and  as  the 
body  of  the  place  would  be  much  lower,  the  expence 
would  be  confiderably  dimini/hed.  ^ 

But  when  works  are  low  they  are  eafilv  enfiladed 
by  the  ricochet  batteries,  which  is  a  kind  of  firing  with 

valfon  of  aroty  P07der’  by  the  «  ele- 

vatmn  of  10  or  12  degrees:  this  might  however  be 

partly  prevented,  by  making  the  parapets  near  the  fa- 

hant  angles,  for  the  fpace  of&8  toils  ol  each  to,  5  £ 

6  feet  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  works.  ^ 

2.  The  covert-way  (hould  be  lower  than  the  levei- 

ground,  otherwife  the  body  of  the  place  mult  be  raifed 

very  high,  efpecially  where  there  are  feveral  outworks  • 

this  ,s  to  be  underftcod  only  when  the  works  exceed 

thetvek6"  ”  he‘Sht’  othcrwife  “  ««1  not  be  below 

at  7he  bf'S  °,f  a!1  ;.nward  floPes  of  earth  fliould  be 
at  leaft  equal  to  the  height,  if  not  more. 

f,.4-  If  ,ba!e,s  ?f  a!1  outward  flopes  of  earth,  two- 
thirds  of  their  heights.  ’  ",0 

°[  all,U'al,S  or  rcvetments  fliould  be 
one- fifth  of  their  height ;  or  one-fixth  might  perhaps 
be  fufficient:  the  height  of  a  wall  is  efiimJcl  from 

on„tZ mL  ,d''  "J  r“" "" 

r  fu  1fhet.f,0pr  °f,aI1  Pa,3Pets  traverfes  are  one- 
lld  o  ie'  -  Sadth,{  th3t  is’  3  feet  towards  the 
£.  {•  ,  the 'nfide’  where  the  banquettes  Ihouid  be  * 
xect  hightr  than  the  outfide.  ^ 

7-  When  the  revetment  of  a  rampart  goes  quite  utv 
to  the  top  4  feet  of  the  upper  pa.t  is  a  vertical  wall 
o  3  eet  thick,  with  a  fquare  (tone  at  the  top  of  it 
projefting  6  inches;  and  a  circular  one  below,  or 
where  the  Hope  begins,  of  8  or  loinchesdiameter- 

ieftfofi-^M  dT  the  rampart’  3nd  lbe  circular  pro- 
JwCl-cu  is  ended  the  covacp.  * 

Where  the  ftraight  part  of  the  wall  ends  and  the 
flope  begins,  the  wall  is  always  made  5  feet  thick 

thfipLT.  °rtS  °r  bUttrcffeS  reach  no  hiShe r  than 

8.  When  the  rampart  Is  partly  walled  and  ra.tlv 

"ft  beafoH°r‘fifrh  °f  tbe  he'ght  Wbich  i  K 

w.li\b”f  5  “  *“  «“  of  tl.0  ' 

And  Vhc  ,hicknefs  of  any  wall  above,  by  ad- 

ditch  1  0p  ,‘ts  height  from  the  bottom  of  tbe 

ditch,  the  fum  wih  be  the  thickncfs  of  the  wall  at  the 
bottom;  but  if  a  foxth  part  is  only  taken  for  the  Hope’ 
then  a  fixth  part  mult  be  added.  F  > 

For  inftance,  fuppofe  a  rampart  of  30  feet  hfoh  from 

thed;tcb’  End  that  >0  of  which  are  ! 
be  turfed ;  then  the  fifth  part  of  to,  which  h  2,  added 

»  to- 
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t°  gives  7  tor  the  wall  above  ;  and  as  this  wall  is 
20  feet  high,  the  fifth  of  which  is  4,  and  4  added  to 
the  thicknefs  7  above,  gives  1 1  for  the  thieknefs  near 
the  foundation. 

Fig.  1.  Reprefeuts,  in  military  perfpeclive,  the  pro¬ 
files  of  the  body  of  a  place,  the  ravelin  and  ctf vert-way ; 
which  gives  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  profile, 
and  from  which  tliofe  of  ah  other  works  may  be  eafily 
conceived. 


Sect.  II.  Of  h regular  Fcrfif cation . 

The  moil  effential  principle  in  fortification  con  fills 
in  making  all  the  fronts  of  a  place  equally  ftrong,  fo 
that  the  enemy  may  find  no  advantage  in  attacking 
either  of  the  Tides.  This  can  happen  no  othervvife  in 
a  regular  fortification  fituated  in  a  plain  or  even  ground : 
but  as  there  arc  but  few  places  which  are  not  irregular 
either  in  their  works  or  ntuations,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  may  be  fuch  as  makes  it  impradlicable  to 
build  them  regular  without  too  grsat  expence  ;  it  is  fo 
much  the  more  neceiTary  to  fhow  in  what  conlifls  the 
ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  a  town  irregularly  fortified,  fo 
that  the  weakeft  part  may  be  made  flronger  by  addi¬ 
tional  outworks  ;  as  likevvife,  if  fucli  a  place  is  to  be 
attacked,  to  know  which  is  the  ftrongtft  or  weakeft 
part. 

1 .  ConJlriiUlon  of  an  irregular  place  fituated  In  an  open 
country. 

If  the  place  to  be  fortified  is  an  old  town  inclofedby 
a  wall  or  rampart,  as  it  moil  frequently  happens,  the 
engineer  is  to  confider  well  all  the  different  circum- 
Rances  of  the  figure,  fituation,jand  nature  of  the  ground; 
and  to  regulate  his  plan  accordingly,  fo  as  to  avoid  the 
difadvantages,  and  gain  all  the  advantages  poffible  : 
he  fhould  examine,  whether  by  cutting  off  fome  parts 
of  the  old  wall  or  rampart,  and  taking  in  fome  ground, 
the  place  can  be  reduced  into  a  regular  figure,  or 
nearly  fo  ;  for  if  that  can  be  done  without  increafing 
the  expence  confiderably,  it  fhould  by  no  means  be 
omitted.  Old  towns  have  often  towers  placed  from 
di fiance  to  difiance,  as  Douay,  Tourhay,  and  many 
other  places,  which*  are  generally  made  ufe  of,  and 
mended  when -it  may  be  done.  If  there  is  a  rampart 
without  baftions  or  towers,  it  muff  be  well  confidered 
whether  baftions  may  not  be  added,  or  if  it  is  not  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  only  fome  outworks:  if  the  ditch  about 
this  rampart  is  not  too  wide  and  deep,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  make  detached  baftions  ;  otherwife  ra¬ 
velins  and  counterguards  muff  be  conftru&ed.  Special 
care  muff  be  taken  to  make  all  the  Tides  of  the  polygon 
as  neaily  equal  as  poffible,  and  that  the  length  of  the 
lines  of  defence  do  not  exceed  the  reach  of  imifket-fhot ; 
but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  thofe  Tides  which  are  on 
the  narrowed;  part  fhould  be  made  the  longeff . 

If  it  fhould  happen  that  fome  of  the  Tides  are  inae- 
ceffible  or  of  very  difficult  approach,  either  on  aecount 
of  fome  precipice,  maifhy  ground,  or  inundation,  they 
may  be  made  much  longer  than  the  others  which  arc 
of  eafy  acccfs,  ar.d  the  flanks  need  not  be  fo  large  as 
the  reft ;  by  doing  fo,  there  will  be  fome  expences  faved, 
which  may  be  ufed  in  making  the  other  fides  flronger 
by  adding  more  outworks. 

There  are  few  fituations  but  what  are  more  advr.n- 
N°i30.  4 


tageous  in  fome  parts  than  in  others  ;  it  is  therefore 
the  bufmefs  of  an  engineer  to  difliiigiitfli  them,  and  to 
render  thofe  fides  ftrong  by  art  which  are  not  fo  by 
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nature.  . . . j 

If  the  fituation  is  low  and  watery,  lunettes  or  tenail-  Plate 
Ions,  and  fuch  other  fmall  outworks,  fhould  be  conftruc-  CXCIX* 
ted  ;  becaitfe  they  are  not  of  any  great  expence,  and 
may  make  a  veiy  good  defence.  But  if  one  fide  of  the 
place  only  is  low,  and  running  water  is  to  be  had,  a  fe- 
cond  ditch  and  covert- way  with  lunettes  may  be  made, 
by  obferving,  that  if  the  firft  glacis  is  made  to  Hope, 
fo  as  to  become  even  with  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
fiecond  ditch  ;  or  if  the  water  can  be  fu  elled  by  means 
of  dykes  or  fluices,  fo  as  to  overflow  the  beft  part  of 
the  firft  glacis,  it  fhould  be  done  :  for  by  fo  doing 
t'hefe  works  will  be  able  to  make  a  very  good  defence, 

Tmce  the  bdlegers  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  lodge 
themfelves  upon  this  glacis;  which  cannot  be  done  but 
within  a  few  toifes  of  the  firft  covert-way,  where  the 
befieged  are  ready  to  receive  them,  and  to  deftroy  their 
works  with  great  advantage  ;  whereas  the  enemy"  can¬ 
not  fupport  their  workmen  but  from  the  fecond  covert¬ 
way,  which  is  too  far  off  to  be  of  any  great  fervice  to 
them. 

But  if  the  fituation  is  of  a  dry  nature,  without  any- 
water  about  it,  caponiers  fhould  be  made  in  the  great 
ditch,  from  the  curtains  to  the  ravelin,  and  batteries 
raifed  in  the  entrance  of  the  ditch  before  the  ravelin, 
whofe  parapet  muft  flops  off  into  a  glacis  fo  as  to  af¬ 
ford  no  cover  for  the  enemy  behind  them.  Arrows  and 
detached  redoubts  are  likewife  very  proper  to  be  ufed 
in  fuch  a  cafe;  and  fometimes  horn  or  crown  works,  if 
it  fhould  be  thought  convenient :  but  tliefe  works  fhould 
never  be  conftrinfted  without  an  abfolute  neceflity,  ei¬ 
ther  to  occupy  a  fpet  of  ground  which  might  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  enemy,  or  to  cover  fome  gate  or  en¬ 
trance  into  the  town  ;  for  they  are  of  great  cxpence, 
and  their  defence  feems  not  to  be  anfweiable  to  it. 

Moft  of  the  places  in  Flanders  are  fortified  with  horn- 
works,  fuch  as  Ipres,  Tournay",  Lille,  and  others. 

If  the  place  to  be  fortified  is  new,  and  the  fituation 
will  not  admit  of  a  regular  conftruction,  particular 
care  muft  be  taken  in  choofmg  fuch  a  fpot  of  ground  as 
is  moft  advantageous,  and  leaf!  liable  to  any  difadvan¬ 
tages  either  in  the  building  or  in  the  maintaining  of  it. 

All  hills  or  riling  grounds  fhould  be  avoided,  which 
might  command  any  part  of  the  works;  maifhy  grounds, 
becaufe  fueh  fituations  are  unwholefcme;  or  lakes  and 
ftauding  waters  for  the  fame  reafon,  excepting  a  lake 
is  or  may  be  made  navigable.  Good  water  fhould  be 
had  either  within  the  place  or  near  it,  for  it  is  abfo- 
lut,elyr  neceffary  for  men  and  cattle  ;  the  air  fhould  be 
wholefomc  ;  otherwife  the  continual  ficknefs  that  may 
reign  in  fuch  a  place  might  prevent  people  to  come  and 
live  in  it,  and  the  garrifort  would  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  defend  themfelves  as  they  ought  to  do.  In  fhort,  all 
the  different  circumftances  attending  fuch  an  underta¬ 
king  fhould  be  maturely  confidered  before  a  refoluticn 
is  taken  to  fortify  any  place. 

When  a  fituation  is  fixed  upon,  the  next  thing  to  be 
confidered  is,  the  bignefs  of  the  town  and  the  number 
of  its  outworks  ;  which  mull  abfolutely  depend  upon 
the  confequence  fuch  a  place  is  of  to  a  nation.  If  it  is 
only  to  guard  a  pafs  or  entrance  into  a  country,  ip 
need  not  be  fo  large:  but  if  it  is  to  be  a  place  either  to 
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Of  promote  or  to  protea:  trade,  it  fliould  be  large  and  com- 

Fonffical  modl*ous  5  the  ftreets  fhould  be  wide,  and  the  buildings 

tion.  regular  and  convenient.  As  to  what* regards  the  fortifi¬ 
er - cation,  its  conftru&ion  fhould  depend  on  the  nature  of 

1‘late^  the  fituation,  and  the  number  of  works,  on  the  funds 

CXC1X.  or  expence  a  prince  or  a  nation  will  be  at  ;  which, 
however,  ought  to  be  according  to  the  benefit  arifing 
from  fuch  a  place :  for  as  fuch  undertakings  are  of  very 
great  expence,  an  engineer  cannot  be  too  fparing  in 
his  works;  on  the  contrary,  the  greateft  economy 
fhould  be  ufed  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of  works 
and  to  their  conftru&ion.  The  body  of  the  place  may 
have  (a)  revetments  quite  up  to  the  top,  or  only  in 
part,  and  the  reft  turfed;  but  as  to  the  outworks,  they 
fhould  have  half  revetments,  or  they  may  be  made 
with  turf  only ;  as  being  not  fo  neceflary  to  prevent  the 
place  from  being  furprifed,  which  may  neverthelefs 
make  a  good  defence. 

Fig.  2.  is  the  plan  of  an  o&agon,  one  half  of  which 
is  iimilar  and  equal  to  the  other  half ;  it  being  fuppo- 
fed,  that  the  fituation  would  not  admit  of  fortification 
quite  regular.  The  exterior  fides  are  each  180  toifes, 
and  the  works  are  conftru&ed  according  to  our  me¬ 
thod  :  but  becaufe  the  fides  AB,  EF,  are  weaker  than 
the  reft,  as  has  been  proved  before,  we  have  added  te- 
nailles,  redoubts  in  the  ravelins,  and  lunettes,  to  ren¬ 
der  them  nearly  equal  in  ftrength  with  the  others;  and 
if  counter-guards  were  made  before  the  baftions  A  and  \ 
B,  it  would  effe&ually  fecure  that  front.  Inftead  of 
lunettes,  any  other  works  may  be  made,  as  may  be 
thought  convenient  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  If  it  fhould  be  judged  neceflary  to  add  other 
outworks  to  the  ravelins  all  round  the  place,  care  muft 
be  taken  to  add  likewife  more  to  the  fronts  AB,  EF, 
in  order  to  render  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 
attacking  on  either  fide  equal. 

2.  ConJlruBion  of  an  irregular  place  fituated  on  a  hill 
or  rock . 


In  the  conftru&ion  of  fuch  places,  care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  that  no  neighbouring  hill  commands  any  part  of 
the  works.  The  town  fhould  always  be  built  on  the 
higheft  part  ;  but  if  it  fhould  be  thought  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  place  it  lower,  then  the  upper  part  muft  be  for¬ 
tified  with  a  fort.  The  fituation  fhould  be  made  level 
as  near  as  poffible,  by  removing  the  earth  from  fome 
places  to  fill  up  others ;  and  if  it  cannot  well  be  level¬ 
led  without  extraoi dinary  expence,  works  muft  be  made 
on  the  higheft  part,  fo  as  to  command  and  protedf  the 
lower.  The  works  ought  to  occupy  all  the  upper  part 
of  the  hill  ;  but  if  it  fhould  be  too  extenfive  to  be  all 
inclofed,  or  fo  irregular  as  not  to  be  fortified  without 
great  inconvenience,  the  parts  which  fall  without  fhould 
be  fortified  with  fome  detached  works,  and  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  place  muft  be  made  either  above 
or  under  ground.  There  fhould  be  no  cavity  or  hollow 
roads  within  cannon-fhot  round  about  the  place,  where 
the  enemy  might  be  able  to  approach  under  cover.  If 
there  fhould  happen  to  be  a  fpring  near  the  top  of  the 
hill,  it  fhould  be  inclofed  in  the  fortification ;  or  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  by  fome  Work  or  other :  for  there  is 
Vol.VII.  Pan  I. 
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nothing  more  neceflary,  and  at  the  fame  time  fcarcer, 
in  fuch  fixations,  than  water ;  for  which  reafon  there 
cannot  be  too  much  care  in  providing  it :  feveral  ci- 
fterns  are  to  be  made  to  receive  the  rain-water,  and 
to  preferve  it ;  wells  fhould  be  dug  likewife,  though 
ever  fo  deep,  the  water  of  which  will  ferve  for  com¬ 
mon  ufe. 

Places  built  on  hills  or  rocks  fhould  never  be  large- 
for  their  ufe  is  generally  to  guard  pafTcs  or  inlets  into 
a  country,  and  are  feldom  ufeful  in  traffic  ;  and  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  provide  for  a  large  garrifon  in  fuch 
lituations,  neither  fhould  any  fuch  place  be  built  with¬ 
out  fome  very  material  reafons ;  but  when  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  great  care  and  precaution  fliould  be 
taken  to  render  the  works  as  petfed  as  the  fituation 
will  admit  of,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  as  frusral  in 
the  expence  as  poffible.  ° 

3.  CotiJlruBlon  of  irregular  fortifications  fituated  near 
rivers  >  lakes ,  or  the  fea . 

As  the  intent  of  building  tliefe  kind  of  places  is 
chiefly  to  facilitate  and  proteft  trade,  they  are  of  more 
importance  than  any  other  kind,  efpecially  in  mari¬ 
time  countries,  where  the  principal  llrength  and  power 
depends  on  them :  for  which  reafon,  we  fhall  treat 
of  this  conftrudion  more  largely  than  of  any  other. 

Ihe  firft  thingno  be  confidered  is  their  fituation, 
which  ought  to  be  fuch  as  to  afford  a  good  harbour 
for  flopping,  or  a  fafe  and  eafy  entrance  in  ftormy 
weather;  but  as  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  find  any  where 
flops  may  go  in  and  lie  fecure  with  all  winds,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  make  them  fafe  to  enter  with  thofe 
winds  which  are  moll  dangerous  :  but  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  that  the  harbour  is  fafe  againfl  ftormy  weather, 
they  fhould  likewife  be  fo  againfl:  an  enemy  both  by 
land  and  water;  for  it  often  happens,  that  fhips  are  de- 
ltroyed  where  it  was  imagined  they  were  fecure,  which 
is  of  too  great  confequence  not  to  be  provided  againfl; 
for  wmch  reafon,  forts  or  batteries  mull  be  built  in  the 
moft  convenient  places,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  fhips 
from  coming  too  near,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  cannonade 
thofe  in  the  harbour,  or  fling  fhells  amongft  them;  and 
if  there  is  any  danger  of  an  enemy’s  approach  bv  land, 
high  ramparts  and  edifices  mull  be  built,  fo  as'to  co- 
ver  them. 

When  a  river  is  pretty  large,  and  it  is  not  convenient 
lor  making  a  harbour  without  great  expence,  the  fhips 
may  ride  along  the  fhore  ;  which,  for  that  reafon,  muft 
be  made  acceffible  for  fhips  of  burden  :  this  may  be 
done  by  advancing  the  quay  into  the  river  if  the  water 
is  too  fhallow,  or  by  digging  the  river  fufficientlv  deep 
lor  that  purpofe.  r 

And  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  coming  up  the  river, 
foits  rnuft  be  built  on  both  fides,  efpecially  when  there 
are  any  turnings  or  windings.  Antwerp  is  fuch  a 
place:  for  the  Scheld  is  fufficiently  deep  to  carry  fhips 
of  great  burden,  which  may  come  quite  near  the  town- 
wall;  and  feveral  forts  are  built  below  it  on  both  fides, 
fo  that  it  would  not  be  an  eafy  matter  for  an  enemy  to 
come  up  the  river.  1 

When  the  river  is  but  fmall,  fo  that  no  fhips  of  bur- 
3  A  den 
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den  can  come  through.it,  it  isfufficient  to  make  it  run 
through  fome  of  the  works,  where  proper  landing-places 
are  contrived,  from  whence  the  goods  may  be  carried 
in  to  the  place  ;  as  at  Sarrelouis,  where  a  hornwork  is 
built  beyond  the  Sarre,  in  the  gorge  of  which  the 
goods  aredarided. 

If  the  breadth  of  the  river  does  not  exceed  200 
yards,  it  commonly  paffes  through  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  proper  quays  are  made  on  each  fide  ;  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  the  fortification  is  fo  contrived,  as  that 
the  river  paffes  through  the  curtain,  in  order  to  have 
a  baftion  on  each  fide  to  defend  the  coming  in  and  go¬ 
ing  out. 

When  M.  Vauban  fortified  near  rivers,  he  made  al¬ 
ways  the  exterior  fide  near  the  water  much  longer  than 
any  of  the  others  ;  fuch  as  Hunninghen  on  the  Rhine, 
and  Sarrelouis  on  the  Sarre  ;  but  for  what  reafon  he 
fortified  thefe  places  in  that  manner,  has  not  been  told 
by  any  author. 

Cut  it  is  plain  that  the  Tides  which  terminate  at  the 
river  are  the  weakefl ;  becaufe  the  befiegers  trenches 
being  fecured  by  the  river,  they  may  draw  molt  of  their 
troops  off,  and  a£l  therefore  with  move  vigour  and 
flrength  on  the  other  fide :  befides,  as  the  flrength  of 
a  fide  increafes  in  proportion  as  the  angle  of  the  poly¬ 
gon  is  greater,  by  making  the  fide  next  the  river 
longer*  the  angles  at  its  extremities  become  wider,  and 
ccnfequently  the  adjacent  fides  flronger. 

There  are  other  advantages,  befides  thofe  mention¬ 
ed  already,  which  arife  from  the  lengthening  that  fide: 
for  if  the  river  is  pretty  deep  fo  as  not  to  be  fordable, 
that  fide  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  ;  and  by  incrca- 
fing  its  length,  the  capacity  of  the  place  increafes  much 
more  in  proportion  to  the  expence,  than  if  more  fides 
were  made  ;  the  centre  of  the  place  will  be  likewife 
nearer  the  river,  which  makes  it  more  convenient  for 
tranfporting  the  goods  from  the  water* fide  to  any  part 
of  the  town. 

To  illuflrate  this  method  of  M.  Vauban’s,  we  fhall 
give  the  plan  of  Hunninghen  :  this  place  was  built  for 
the  fake  of  having  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  for  which 
reafon  lie  made  it  only  a  pentagon  ;  the  fide  AB  next 
to  the  river  is  200  toifes,  and  each  of  the  others  but 
180. 
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About  the  fpace  <3 which  lies  before  the  front  Of 
AB,  is  a  (lone  wall  ;  and  the  paffages  x  x  are  fhut  up 
with  fiuiccs,  to  retain  the  water  in  the  ditches  in  dry 
feafons:  and  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  dellroying  the  - — v-  / 
fluicc  near  the  point  c ,  whereby  the  water  would  run  Plate 
out  and  leave  the  ditches  dry,  the  redoubt y  was  built  CXCIX* 
in  the  little  ifland  hard  by,  in  order  to  cover  that 
fluice  ;  without  which  precaution  the  place  might  be 
infulted  from  the  river  fide,  where  the  water  is  fhallow 
in  dry  feafons.  » 

The  hornwork  K  beyond  the  Rhine  was  built  to  co¬ 
ver  the  bridge;  but  as  this  woik  cannot  be  well  de¬ 
fended  crofs  the  river,  the  hornwork  H  was  made  to 
fupport  the  other. 

Before  finifiiing  the  defeription  of  this  plan,  we  fhall 
fhow  how  to  find  the  long  fide  A B. 

After  having  inferibed  the  two  fides  GE,  GF,  in  a 
circle,  draw  the  diameter  CD,  fo  as  to  be  equally  di- 
ftant  from  the  line  joining  the  points  E  F  that  is 
parallel  to  it.  On  this  diameter  fet  off  100  toifes  on 
each  fide  of  the  centre;  from  thefe  points  draw  two  in¬ 
definite  perpendiculars  to  the  diameter ;  then  if  from 
the  points  E  F,  as  centres,  two  arcs  are  deferibed  with 
a  radius  of  180  toifes,  their  interfe&ions  A  and  B, 
with  the  faid  perpendiculars,  will  determine  the  long 
fide  AB,  as  likewife  the  other  two  FB  and  EA.  In 
like  manner  may  be  found  the  long  or  fhort  fide  of  any 
polygon  whatfoever. 

When  a  place  near  a  river  is  to  be  fortified  for  the 
fafety  of  commerce,  particular  care  fhould  be  taken  in 
leaving  a  good  fpace  between  the  houfes  and  the  wa- 
ter-fide,  to  have  a  key  or  landing  place  for  goods 
brought  by  water ;  it  fhould  alfo  be  contrived  to  have 
proper  places  for  fhips  and  boats  to  lie  fecure  in  ftormy 
weather,  and  in  time  of  a  fiege  ;  and  as  water-carriage 
is  very  advantageous  for  tranfporting  goods  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  likewife  for  bringing  the  neceffary 
materials,  not  only  for  building  the  fortifications,  but 
alfo  the  place  itfelf,  the  expcnces  will  be  lefftned  cou- 
fiderably  when  this  convenience  can  be  had  ;  for  which 
reafon,  places  fhould  never  b,  built  any  where  elfe  but 
near  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  fea ;  excepting  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  cafes,  where  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
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Fortin  FORTIN,  Fortelet,  or  Field-fort ,  a  fconce  or 
.  !*  ,  litde  fort,  whofe  flanked  angles  are  generally  120  fa- 
^oTtitu  e.  tkomg  ^iftant  from  one  another. 

The  extent  and  figure  of  fortins  are  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fituation  and  nature  of  the  ground;  fome 
of  them  having  whole  baflions,  and  others  demi-ba- 
fiions.  They  are  made  ufe  of  only  for  a  time,  either 
to  defend  the  lines  of  circumvallation,  or  to  guard  fome 
paffage  or  dangerous  poll. 

FORTISSIMO,  in  mufic,  fometimes  denoted  by 
FFF,  or///,  fignifies,  to  fing  or  play  very  loud  or 
flrong. 

FORTITUDE,  a  virtue  or  quality  of  the  mind, 
Generally  confidered  as  the  fame  with  Courage;  tW 
fn  a  more  accurate  fenfe  they  feem  to  be  diflinguifh- 
able.  Courage  may  be  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  according 
to  circumflances ;  fortitude  is  always  a  virtue.:  we  fpeak 
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of  defperate  courage,  but  not  of  defperate  fortitude.  Fortitude 
A  contempt  or  negled  of  danger,  without  regard  to  — ~ y— — 
confequences,  may  be  called  courage  ;  and  this  fome 
brutes  have  as  well  as  we:  in  them  it  is  the  effed 
of  natural  inflind  chiefly  ;  in  man  it  depends  partly 
on  habit,  partly  on  flrength  of  nerves,  and  partly  on 
want  of  con  fide  ration.  But  fortitude  is  the  virtue  of 
a  rational  and  confiderate  mind,  and  is  founded  in  a 
fenfe  of  honour  and  a  regard  to  duty.  There  may  be 
courage  in  fighting  a  duel,  though  that  folly  is  more 
frequently  the  effed  of  cowardice  :  there  may  be  cou¬ 
rage  in  an  ad  of  piracy  or  robbery  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  fortitude  in  perpetrating  a  crime.  Fortitude  im¬ 
plies  a  love  of  equity  and  of  public  good  ;  for,  as  Plato 
and  Cicero  obferve,  courage  exerted  for  a  felfifh  pur- 
pofe,  or  without  a  regard  to  juflice,  ought  to  be  called 
audacity  rather  than  fortitude. 

I.  Tills 
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rTb'S  virtue  takes  difFerent  names,  according  as  it 
afts  ln  oppoiition  to  different  forts  of  evil;  but  fome 
of  thofe  names  are  applied  with  confiderable  latitude. 
With  refpeft  to  danger  in  general,  fortitude  may  be 
termed  intrepidity;  with  refpea  to  the  dangers  of  war, 
valour;  with,  refpea  to  pain  of  body  or  diftrefs  of 
mind,  patience;  with  refped  to  labour,  aSivity;  with 
refpeft  to  injury,  forbearance;  with  refpea  to  our  con- 
aition  in  general,  magnanimity . 

Fortitude  is  very  becoming  in  both  fexes  ;  but  cou¬ 
rage  is  not  fo  fuitable  to  the  female  chafer  :  for  in 
women,  on  ordinary  occafions  of  danger,  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  timidity  is  not  unfeemly,  becaufe  it  betokens 
gentlenefs  of  difpofition.  Yet  from  thofe  of  very  high 
rank,  from  a  queen  or  an  emprefs,  courage  in  emer¬ 
gencies  of  great  public  danger  would  be  expeaed,  and 
the  want  of  it  blamed  ;  we  fhould  overlook  the  fex, 
and  confider  the  duties  of  the  ftation.  In  general, 
however,  mafculine  boldnefs  in  a  woman  is  difagree- 
able  ;  the  term  virago  conveys  an  offenfive  idea.  The 
female  warriors  of  antiquity,  whether  real  or  fabulous, 
Camilla,  T.  haleftris,  and  the  whole  community  of  Ama¬ 
zons,  were  unamiable  perfonages.  But  female  cou¬ 
rage  exerted  in  defence  of  a  child,  a  hulband,  or  a  near 
relation,  would  be  true  fortitude,  and  deferve  the  high- 
eft  encomiums. 

The  motives  to  fortitude  are  many  and  powerful. 

1  his  virtue  tends  greatly  to  the  happinefs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  by  giving  compofure  and  prefence  of  mind, 
and  keeping  the  other  paffions  in  due  fubordination. 
To  public  good  it  is  effential ;  for  without  it,  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  liberty  of  nations  would  be  impoffible. 

It  gives  to  a  charadter  that  elevation  which  poets,  ora¬ 
tors,  and  hiftorians,  have  in  all  ages  vied  with  one  an¬ 
other  to  celebrate.  Nothing  fo  effeAually  infpires  it 
as  rational  piety  ;  the  fear  of  God  is  the  bell  fecurity 
againft  every  other  fear.  A  true  eftimate  of  human 
life;  its  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty;  the  numberlefs 
evils  and  temptations  to  which  by  a  long  continuance 
in  this  world  we  muff  unavoidably  be  expofed ;  ought 
by  no  means  to  difcourage  or  to  throw  any  gloom  on 
our  future  profpedts :  they  Ihould  teach  us,  that  many 
things  are  more  formidable  than  death ;  and  that  no- 
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votion  by  the  ancient  Greeks  nnd  Romans;  who  be-  Fortunate,’ 
lieved  her  to  prefide  over  human  affairs,  and  to  diftri-  Fortur,e- 
bute  wealth  and  honour  at  her  pleafure.  See  For-  f 

TUNE. 

FORTUNATE- is  lands,  in  ancient  geography, 
certain  if!ands  (concerning  the  fltuation  of  which  au- 
thors  are  not  agreed)  famous  for  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperides. — The  common  opinion  is,  that  they 
are  the  Canary  IJlands . 

.  FORI  UNE  (Tu^w),  a  name  which  among  the  an¬ 
cients  feems  to  have  denoted  a  principle  of  fortuity, 
whereby  things  came  to  pafs,  without  being  neceffi- 
tated  thereto  :  but  what  and  whence  that  principle  is, 
they  do  not  feem  to  have  ever  precifely  thought. 

Hence  their  philofophers  are  often  intimating,  that 
men  only  framed  the  phantom  Fortune  to  hide  their 
ignorance  ;  and  that  they  call  Fortune  whatever  befals 
a  man  without  his  knowing  for  what  purpofe.  Hence 
Juvenal  (fat.  x.  ver.  366.)  affirms,  they  were  men  who 
made  a  deity  of  Fortune. 

Nullum  numen  abejljl  fit  prudent  la;  fed  te 
Nos  f admits,  For  tuna,  deam ,  caloque  locamus . 

paffage^eni°US  ^  Spe"Ce  givres  another  reading  of  this 

Nullum  numen  babes,  ft  ft  prudentia  ;  fed  te 
Nosfacimus ,  Fortuna ,  deam  cxloque  locamus . 

This  reading,  he  thinks,  agrees  bell  with  the  context : 

Juvenal  fays,  ver.  356.  that  the  two  things  we  (hould 
pray  for  are  good  health  and  good  fenfe  ;  that  we 
might  be  the  authors  of  our  own  happinefs  if  we  plea- 
ed,  ver  363 ;  that  virtue  is  the  only  way  to  true  hap¬ 
pinefs,  ver.  364;  that  if  we  ourfelves  are  prudent,  For¬ 
tune  has  no  power  over  us ;  and  that,  in  truth,  fhe  is 
no  goddefs  at  all,  and  has  only  ufurped  a  feat  in  heaven 
trom  the  folly  of  mankind,  ver.  366.  Fortune  was  not 
confidered  as  a  deity  by  the  old  Romans,  but  was  made 
io  by  the  devotion  and  folly  of  the  vulgar  ;  and  Mr 
Spence  fays,  that  he  has  feen  an  ancient  gem,  in  which 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  is  reprefented  as  turn- 
mg  away  her  head  from  Fortune,  in  an  attitude  of 
difowning  and  rejecting  her;  (Polymetis,  p.  150,  154. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  heathens,  therefore, 

*tune  in  rPalif-ir  moo  _ *  _i  r  .1  •  .  7 


thing  is  loft,  but  much  gained,  whe“n  byTe  ap ££  fortone” T rfa t j 

cTnduf/om  °VldenCe>  3  Wel,‘fpent  ^  "  br°Ugh‘  3  unexpe<5ted°manner,  Sit^^ 

fulnef1  U  be  COnfider-1d  t0°’ tha?  PufiUanl’mIty  and  fear*  the  wold  coincides  with  whatTs  vu^mrly^alltd  lilf/ 
fulnefs  can  never  avail  us  any  thing.  On  the  contra-  But  in  religion  it  had  a  farther  force  altars  and 
I’d  l  debafe  our  nature,  poifon  all  our  comforts,  temples  in  great  numbers  were  confecrated  to  thi* 


and  make  us  defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  they 
darken  our  reafon,  difconcert  our  fchemes,  enfeeble 
our  efforts,  extinguiih  our  hopes,  and  add  tenfold 
poignancy  to  all  the  evils  of  life.  In  battle,  the  brave 
foldier  is  in  lefs  danger  than  the  coward  ;  in  lefs  dan¬ 
ger  even  of  death  and  wounds,  becaufe  better  prepared 
to  defend  himfelf ;  in  far  lefs  danger  of  infelicity;  and 
has  before  him  the  animating  hope  of  viftory  and  ho¬ 
nour.  So  in  life,  the  man  of  true  fortitude  is  in  lefs 
danger  of  difappointment  than  others  are,  becaufe  his 
undemanding  is  clear,  and  his  mind  difencumbered  ; 
be  is  prepared  to  meet  calamity  without  the  fear  of 
inking  under  it;  and  he  has  before  him  the  near  pro¬ 
ject  of  another  life,  in  which  they  who  pioufly  bear 
•the  evils  of  this  will  obtain  a  glorious  reward. 

FORTUNA,  a  goddefs  worfliipped  with  great  de- 


.  0 - -  were 

Fortune,  as  a  deity.  This  intimates,  that  the  hea¬ 
thens  had  perfonified,  and  even  deified,  their  chance; 
and  conceived  her  as  a  fort  of  goddefs,  who  difpofed’ 
of  the  fate  of  men  at  her  pleafure.  Hence  that  invo¬ 
cation  of  Horace,  0  diva,  gratum  qua  regie  Antium , 
in  the  35th  ode  of  the  firft  book,  where  he  recom- 
mendsAuguftus,  then  preparing  fora  vifit  to  Britain,  to 
her  prote&on.  From  thele  different  fentimentsit  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  ancients  at  one  time  took  For¬ 
tune  for  a  peremptory  caufe,  bent  upon  doing  good  to 
fome,  and  perfecuting  others ;  and  fometimes  for  a 
blind  inconliant  caufe,  without  any  view  or  determina¬ 
tion  at  all. 

If  then  the  word  fortune  had  no  certain  idea  in  the 
mouth  of  thofe  who  eredted  altars  to  her,  much  lefs 
can  it  be  afeertained  what  it  denote*  in  the  mind  o 
3  A  2  thofe 
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Fortune  thofe  who  now  ufe  the  word  in  their  writings.  They  fora  venalia;  in  contradiftin6lion  to  the  former,  which  Forum 
Fc  rum  who  would  fubftitute  the  name  Providence  in  lieu  of  were  called  fora  civilia. 

*  that  of  Fortune ,  cannot  give  any  tolerable  fenfe  to  half  The  fora  civilia  were  public  courts  of  judice,  very 
the  phrafes  wherein  the  word  occurs.  magnificent  in  themfelves,  and  furrounded  with  porti- 

Horace  paints  the  goddefs,  preceded  by  Necefiity,  cos  and  (lately  edifices  ;  of  thefe  there  were  fix  very 
holding  nails  and  wedges  in  her  hands,  with  a  cramp-  remarkable  :  T.  Forum  Romanum.  2.  Julianum.  3.  Au- 
iron,  and  melted  lead  to  fatten  it;  rarely  accompanied  gujlum .  4.  Palladium .  5.  Forum  Trajani.  6.  Forum  Sa - 
with  Fidelity,  unlefs  when  (he  abandons  a  family  ;  for  lujlii.  The  Forum  Romanum  was  the  mofl  noted,  and 
in  that  cafe  Fidelity  never  fails  to  depart  with  her,  as  is  often  called  fimply  Forum ,  by  way  of  eminence, 
well  as  friends.  Here  was  the  pleading  place  called  Rojlra ,  the  Comi- 

She  is  difrefpe 61  fully  fpoken  of  by  mod  of  the  Ro-  tium ,  the  fandluary  of  Saturn ,  temple  of  Caflor ,  &c. 
man  writers,  and  reprefented  as  blind,  inconftant,  un-  See  Rostra,  Comitium,  &c. 


juft,  and  delighting  in  mifehief,  [Ovid,  ad  Liv.  ver.  52. 
ver.  374.  Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  34.  ver.  26.  lib.  iii.  od.  29. 
ver.  51.  Statius ,  Theb.  xii.  ver.  505.)  However,  they 
had  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  Fortune,  a  conftant  and 
inconftant  Fortune;  the  latter  of  which  was  reprefent¬ 
ed  with  wings,  and  a  wheel  by  her,  [Hor.  lib.  iii.  od. 
29.  ver.  56.)  Juvenal  alludes  to  a  ftatue  of  Fortune, 
which  exhibited  her  under  a  very  good  charadler,  as 
the  patronefs  of  the  poor  infants  that  were  expofed  by 
their  parents  in  the  ftreets,  [Sat.  vi.  ver.  603  ) 

The  painters  reprefent  her  in  a  woman ’s  habit,  with 
a  bandage  before  her  eyes,  to  (how  that  (he  ads  with¬ 
out  difeernment;  and  Handing  on  a  wheel,  to  exprefs 
her  in  (lability.  The  Romans,  fays  La6lantius,  repre¬ 
fented  her  with  a  cornucopia,  and  the  helm  of  a  (hip, 
to  (how  that  (he  diflributes  riches,  and  dire6ls  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world.  In  effeCt,  it  is  with  fuch  characters 
that  we  fee  her  reprefented  on  fo  many  medals,  with 
the  inferiptions,  fortvna  avg.  fortvna  rfdvx.  for- 
tvn/e  avg.  or  r edv cis,  <$c c.  Sometimes  (he  is  feen 
pointing  at  a  globe  before  her  feet,  with  a  feeptre  in 
one  hand,  and  holding  the  cornucopia  in  the  other. 

The  Romans  had  a  virile  as  well  as  a  muliebrian 
Fortune,  for  the  obje&s  of  their  adoration  :  the  For - 
tuna  virilis  was  honoured  by  the  men,  and  the  Fortuna 
rnuliebris  by  the  women.  They  honoured  Fortune  alfo 
under  a  variety  of  other  appellations. 

The  Romans  derived  the  worftiip  of  Fortune  from 
the  Greeks,  under  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  who 
dedicated  the  firft  temple  to  her  in  the  public  market. 
Nero  alfo  built  a  temple  to  Fortune.  The  Fortune 
worfnipped  at  Antium  was  probably  of  the  mod  ex¬ 
alted  chara&er  of  any  among  the  Romans;  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  account  which  Horace  gives  us  of  the 
great  folemn  proceflions  that  were  made  to  her,  [Hor. 
lib.  i.  od.  35.  ver.  22.)  But  the  mod  celebrated  tem¬ 
ple  of  Fortune  was  at  Prasnefte.  Statius  fpeaks  of  fe- 
veral  Fortunes  there,  and  calls  them  the  PraneJUnce  fo - 
roves ,  (Lib.  i.  Sylv.  iii.  ver.  80.) 

FoRTVNE-Tellers.  Perfons  pretending  to  tell  fortunes 
are  to  be  punilhed  with  a  year’s  imprifonment,  and 
Handing  four  times  on  the  pillory.  Stat.  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  5. 

FORTY-days  Court ,  the  court  of  attachment  or 
woodmote ,  held  before  the  verderors  of  the  foreft  once 
every  forty  days,  to  inquire  concerning  all  offenders 
againft  vert  and  venifon.  See  Attachment. 

FORUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  public  Handing 
place  within  the  city  of  Rome,  where  caufes  were  ju¬ 
dicially  tried,  and  orations  delivered  to  the  people. 

Forum  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  place  of  traffic,  anfwer- 
mg  to  our  market-place.  Thefe  were  generally  called 
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The  fora  venalia ,  or  market-places,  were  very  nume¬ 
rous.  The  chief  of  them  were  the  forum  boarium  for 
oxen  or  beef ;  fuarium  for  fvvine  ;  ptfiorium  for  bread  ; 
cupedinarium  for  dainties  ;  olitorium  for  garden  Huff. 

The  Grecian  A  ^a<  exactly  correfpond  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  fora,  being  places  where  courts  and  markets  were 
held.  At  Athens  they  had  many  fora ,  but  the  chief 
of  them  were  the  old  and  the  ne<w. 

Forum  Indicere ,  was  the  a6l  of  the  praetor  appointing 
the  place  in  Rome  where  caufes  were  to  be  tried. 
Agere  forum  denoted  the  bringing  on  caufes  out  of 
Rome,  in  a  Roman  province  (Cicero,  Suetonius);  the 
fame  with  agere  convent um  (Florus). 

The  term  forum  added  to  a  proper  name,  denoted 
forne  market  town  or  borough  ;  as. 

Forum  Allieni9  a  place  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus  ; 
and,  from  what  he  fays  of  it,  thought  to  be  Ferrara , 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name  in  Italy.  E.  Long. 
12.5.  N.  Lat.  44.  46. 

Forum  Appii  (Cicero,  Luke) ;  a  town  of  the  Volfci, 
in  Latium,  on  the  Via  Appia,  a  little  beyond  the  Tres 
Taberna^  ;  fet  down  in  the  Jerufalem  Itinerary  as  fi- 
tuated  near  the  river  Nymphceus:  now  entirely  ex- 
tin£l. 

Forum  Cornelii ,  a  town  of  the  Cifpadana,  built  by 
Sylla  :  Now  Imolay  a  city  in  the  Romania,  and  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  pope.  E»  Long.  12.  12.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

Forum  Domitii ,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  :  pro¬ 
bably  built  by  Ahenobarbus  Domitius,  who  command¬ 
ed  in  thofe  parts  :  Now  Frontignan ,  or  Frontigniac9  in 
Languedoc,  near  the  Mediterranean.  L.  Long.  3.  30.. 
N.  Lat.  43.  30. 

Forum  Fulvii ,  a  town  of  Liguria,  furnamed  Valen - 
tinwn;  from  which  it  is  conjectured  that  it  is  now* 
Valen%a9  in  the  duchy  of  Milan;  which  is  confirmed 
by  Peutinger’s  diHances.  E.  Long.  90.  N.  Lat45°. 

Forum  Gallorum ,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Cifpadana,  on 
the  Via  ^Emilia,  eight  miles  from  Mutina,  beyond  the 
river  Scultenna.  Here  Antony  defeated  Panfa,  and 
was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  Hirtius  :  Now  Cajlelfrancoy 
in  the  territory  of  Bologna. — Another  Forum  Gallorum , 
a  town  of  the  Vafcones  in  the  Hither  Spain  :  Now 
Gurrea ,  a  fmall  town  of  Arragon. 

Forum  Julium.  There  are  feveral  towns  of  thi^ 
name  ;  as  a  Forum  Julium9  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  ;  or 
Forojulium:  Now Frejus,  or  Frejulest  in  Provence,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Argens.  Forum  Julium  Carnorum ,  to 
the  north  of  Aquileia,  in  the  Tranfpadana  :  Now  CivU 
dal  di  Friuli ,  formerly  Cividal  d'AuJlria9  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Venice. 

Forum  Jutuntorum9  a  town  of  the  Infubres,  in  the 
Tranfpadana  :  Now  Crema,  capital  of  the  Cremafco,. 

in 
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in  the  territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  to.  ic. 

4 5‘  20. 

j  Forum  Livii,  a  town  of  the  Semnones,  in  the  Cif- 
padana  :  Now  Forli,  in  Romania.  E.  Long.  12.  4c. 
N.Lat  44.25. 

Forum  Segu/ianorum,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
.  Ser>  (n  Oallia  Celtica  :  Now  Feurs,  on  the  Loire, 
in  the  Lionnois,  capital  of  the  territory  of  Forez.  E. 
Long.  4.  1 5.  N.  Lat.  45.  44. 

Forum  Fibeni ,  a  town  of  the  Pagus  Tigurinus,  in 
Belgica,  on  the  left  or  fouth  fide  of  the  Rhine  :  Now 
Kayjerjlull ;  literally  the  tribunal  of  Tiberius,  which  lie 
held  there  when  commander  in  the  Rhetian  war. 

Forum  Vuleani  (Strabo);  the  Campi  Phlegraci  of 
Pliny:  a  place  in  Campania,  'encompafil-d  with  rocky 
eminences,  near  Puteoli,  and  diltar.t  from  it  two  miles 
towards  Naples,  emitting  fmoke,  and  in  foine  places 
flame,  like  a  large  extenfive  furnace,  and  yielding1  fill- 
phur  ;  Now  called  Solfatara ,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

Forum,  is  alfo  ufed,  among  cafuiHs,  &c.  forjurif- 
di&ion  ;  thus  they  fay,  In  foro  legls ,  &c. 

FOSS,  or  Fosse,  in  fortification,  &c.  a  ditch  or 
moat.  The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  Latin  par¬ 


ticiple  fojfum,  of  the  verb  fodio  “  I  dig.” 

foss,  Fojfciy  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a  bone, 
with  a  large  aperture,  but  no  exit  or  perforation. 
When  the  aperture  is  very  narrow,  it  is  called  a finus. 

Foss  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  cavity  or  denture  in 
the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

FOSSA  magna,  or  navicularis,  is  an  oblong  ca¬ 
vity,  forming  the  infide  of  the  pudendum  muliebre ,  and 
which  prefents  itfelf  upon  opening  the  labia  ;  and  in 
the  middle  whereof  are  the  carunculee  myrtiformes,  See 
Anatomy,  p.  470. 

Fossa,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  was  a  ditch  full  of 
water,  where  women  committing  felony  were  drowned; 
as  men  were  hanged:  Nam  et  ipfi  in  omnibus  tenements 
fuis  omnem  ab  antiquo  legalem  habuere  jujlitiam ,  •videlicet 
ferrum,  foflam,  fur tas,  etfimilia.  In  another  fenfe  it  is 
taken  for  a  grave,  as  appears  by  thefe  old  verfes  : 

Hicjaccnt  in  fcjpa  Bed  a  venerabilis  cjj, 

Hie  eji  fojf at  us,  qui  bis  erat  hie  cathedra  tits . 

Foss- Way  was  anciently  one  of  the  four  great  Ro¬ 
man  high  ways  of  England:  fo  called,  according  to 
Cambden,  becaufe  it  was  ditched  on  both  Tides,  which 
was  the  Roman  method  of  making  highways. 

FOSSA  RII,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  officers  in 
the  eaftern  church,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  inter  the 
dead. 

Ciaconius  relates,  ,,  that  ConHantine  created  950 
foffaries,  whom  he  took  out  of  the  divers  colleges 
or  companies  of  tradefmen  :  he  adds,  that  they  were 
exempted  from  takes,  fervices,  burdenfome  offices,  See, 

I.  Goar,  in  his  notes  on  the  Greek  Euchologion, 
mfinuates  that  the  foffarii  were  eftablifhed  in  the  times 
of  the  apoltles  ;  and  that  the  young  men,  who  carried 
off  the  body  of  Ananias,  &nd  thofe  perfons  full  of  the 
fear  of  God,  who  interred  St  Stephen,  were  of  the 
number. 

St  Jerom  affures  us,  that  the  rank  of  foffarii  held  the 
firft  place  among  the  clerks;  but  he  is  to  be  underHood 
of  thofe  clerks  only  who  had  the  direction  and  intend¬ 
ance  of  the  interment  of  the  devout. 

FOSSE,  the  Roman  military-way  in  South  Britain, 
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N.  Lat.  begins  at  Totnefs,  and  paffes  through  Exeter,  Jvel-  FofEI. 

chefter,  Shepton-Mallet,  Bath,  Cirencefter,  Leicefter,  ‘  *  J 

the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  Newark,  Lincoln,  to  Barton  up¬ 
on  the  Humber,  being  Ml  vifible  in  feveral  parts,  tho* 
of  1400  years  Handing.  It  had  the  name  from  the  fof- 
fes  or  ditches  made  by  the  fides  of  it. 

FOSSIL,  in  natural  hi  (lory,  denotes,  in  general,  Plates 
every  thing  dug  out  of  the  earth,  whether  they  be  na-CC.&CCI. 
tives  thereof,  as  metals,  Hones,  falts,  earths,  and  other 
minerals;  or  extraneous,  repofited  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  by  fome  extraordinary  means,  as  earthquakes,  the 
deluge,  &c.  See  Metal,  Stone,  &c. 

Native  fulfils,  according  to  Dr  Hill,  are  fubilances 
found  either  buried  in  the  earth,  or  lying  on  its  furface, 
of  a  plain  fimple  flruClure,  and  ffiowing  no  figns  of 
containing  veffels  or  circulating  juices.  Thefe  are  fub- 
divided  by  the  fame  author,  1.  Into  foffils  naturally 
and  eflentially  fimple.  Of  thefe,  fome  are  neither  in¬ 
flammable  nor  foluble  in  water  ;  as  fimple  earths,  talcs,, 
fibrame,  gypfum,  felenitae,  cryHal,  and  fpars :  others, 
though  uninflammable,  are  foluble  in  water;  as  afi  the 
fimple  falts  :  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  inflam¬ 
mable,  but  not  foluble  in  water ;  as  fulphur,  auripig- 
mentum,  zarnich,  amber,  ambergreafe,  gagates,  af- 
phaltum,  ampelites,  lithanthrax,  naphtha,  and  piffaf- 
phalta.  2.  Fhe  fecond  general  fubdivifion  of  foffils 
comprehends  all  fuch  as  are  naturally  compound,  but 
uninetallic.  Of  thefe,  fome  are  neither  inflammable, 
nor  foluble  in  water;  as  compound  earths,  Hones,  fep- 
tanas,  fiderochita,  femipellucid  gems,  8cc,  others  are 
foluble  in  water,  but  not  inflammable  ;  as  all  the  me¬ 
tallic  falts :  and,  laHly,  fome  are  inflammable,  but  not 
foluble  in  water;  as  the  marcafites,  pyritse,  and  phlo- 
gonia.  3.  *1  he  third,  and  laft,  general  divifion  of 
foffils  comprehends  all  the  metallic  ones  ;  which  are 
bodies  naturally  hard,  remarkably  heavy,  and  fufible 
in  fire.  Of  thefe,  fome  are  perfectly  metallic,  as  be¬ 
ing  malleable  when  pure  ;  fuch  are  gold,  lead,  iilver, 
copper,  iron,  and  tin:  others  are  imperfectly  metal- 
he,,  as  not  being  malleable  even  in  their  purefi  Hate  ; 
fuch  are  antimony,  bifmuth,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  quick- 
filver  or  mercury.  Of  all  which  fubilances,  the  rea¬ 
der  will  find  a  particular  defeription  under  their  re-- 
fpeCtive  heads. 

Extraneous  foffils  are  bodies  of  the  vegetable  or  ani¬ 
mal  kingdoms  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth.  Of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  there  are  principally  three  kinds, 
trees  or  parts  of  them,  herbaceous  plants,  and  corals  ; 
and  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  are  four  kinds,  fea- 
fhells,  the  teeth  or  bony  palates  and  bones  of  fifties, 
complcte-fifhes,  and  the  bones  of  land-animals.  See 
Bones,  Tree,  Wood,  Plant,  Shell,  Sc c. 

Thefe  adventitious  or  extraneous  foffils,  thus  found 
buried  in  great  abundance  in  divers  parts  of  the  earth, 
have  employed  the  curiofity  of  feveral  of  our  la- 
teH  naturalifts,  who  have  each  their  feveral  fyfiem  to 
account  for  the  furprifing  appearances  of  petrefied  fea- 
fifhes,  in  places  far  remote  from  the  fea,  and  on 
the  tops  of  mountains  ;  Hells  in  the  middle  of  quarries 
of  Hone;  and  of  elephants  teeth,  and  bones  of  divers 
animals,  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  climates,  and  plants 
only  growing  in  the  eaH,  found  foffile  in  our  northern 
and  weflern  parts. 

Some  will  have  thefe  Hells,  &c.  to  be  real  Hones,, 

and. 


Foflil, 

'Fofter. 
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and  done  plants,  formed  after  the  ufual  manner  of  o- 
ther  figured  flones ;  of  which  opinion  is  the  learned 
Dr  Lifter. 

Another  opinion  is,  that  thefe  fofiil  (hells,  with  all 
their  foreign  bodies  found  within  the  earth,  as  bones, 
trees,  plants,  &c.  were  buried  therein  at  the  time  of 
the  univerfal  deluge  ;  and  that,  having  been  penetra¬ 
ted  either  by  the  bituminous  matter  abounding  chiefly 
in  watery  places,  or  by  the  falts  of  the  earth,  they  have 
been  preferved  entire,  and  fometimes  petrefied. 

Others  think,  that  thofe  (hells,  found  at  the  tops  of 
the  liigheft  mountains,  could  never  have  been  carried 
thither  by  the  waters,  even  of  the  deluge  ;  inafmuchas 
moft  of  thefe  aquatic  animals,  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  their  fhells,  always  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  never  move  but  clofe  along  the  ground.  They 
imagine,  that  a  year’s  continuance  of  the  waters  of  the 
deluge,  intermixed  with  the  fait  waters  of  the  fea,  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  might  well  give  occafion 
to  the  production  of  fhells  of  diverfe  kinds  in  different 
climates;  and  that  the  univerfal  faltnefs  of  the  water 
was  the  real  caufe  of  their  refemblance  to  the  fea-fhells, 
as  the  lakes  formed  daily  by  the  retention  of  rain  or 
fpring  water  produce  different  kinds. 

Others  think,  that  the  waters  of  the  fea,  and  the 
rivers,  with  thofe  which  fell  from  heaven,  turned  the 
whole  furface  of  the  earth  upfide  down ;  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  waters  of  the  Loire,  and  other  rivers, 
which  roll  in  a  fandy  bottom,  overturn  all  their  fands, 
and  even  the  earth  itfelf,  in  their  fwellings  and  inun¬ 
dations  ;  and  that  in  this  general  fubverfion,  the  fhells 
came  to  be  interred  here,  fifhes  there,  trees  there,  &c. 
See  Deluge. 

Dr  Woodward,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth, 
purfuing  and  improving  the  hypothefis  of  Dr  Burnet, 
maintains  the  whole  mafs  of  earth,  with  every  thing 
belonging  thereto,  to  have  been  fo  broken  and  diflol- 
ved  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  that  a  new  earth  was 
then  formed  on  the  bofom  of  the  water,  confi fling  of 
different  ftrata,  or  beds  of  terreftrial  matter,  ranged 
over  each  other  ufually  according  to  the  order  of  their 
fpecific  gravities.  By  this  means,  plants,  animals,  and 
efpecially  fifhes  and  fhells,  not  yet  diflblved  among 
the  reft,  remained  mixed  and  blended  among  the  mi¬ 
neral  and  fofiil  matters  ;  which  preferved  them,  or  at 
lead  affumed  and  retained  their  figures  and  imprefiions 
cither  indentedly,  or  in  relievo. 

See  more  on  this  fubjeCt  under  the  article  Earth, 
fajfim.  See  alfo  Petrifactions  and  Strata. 

Fossilr  Pitch.  See  Petroleum. 

FOSTER  (Dr  James),  a  moft  diftinguiffied  and 
popular  diffenting  minifter,  born  at  Exeter  in  1697. 
He  began  to  preach  in  1718  ;  and  ftrong  difputes  ari- 
fing  foon  after,  among  the  diffenters,  concerning  the 
Trinity  and  fubfeription  to  tells,  his  judgment  deter¬ 
mining  him  to  the  obnoxious  opinions,  the  clamour 
grew  loud  againft  him,  and  occafioned  more  than  one 
removal.  His  talents  were  hid  among  obfeure  coun¬ 
try  congregations,  until  1724;  when  he  was  chofen 
to  fnceeed  Dr  Gale  in  Barbican,  where,  he  laboured  as 
paftor  above  20  years.  The  Sunday  evening-leClure, 
begun  in  the  Old  Jury  meeting-houfe  in  1728,  and 
which  he  conducted  with  fuch  uncommon  applaufe  for 
more  than  20  years,  indifputably  fliowed  his  abilities  as 
a  preacher.  Per  foils  of  all  perfuafions  and  ranks  iri  life 


flocked  to  hear  him  :  and  Mr  Pope  has  honoured  him  Fofter 
with  a  commendatory  couplet  in  his  fatires  ;  which,  |) 
however,  his  commentator  laboured  to  deftroy  the  in-  Fothergilk 
tention  of  by  a  frivolous  note.  In  1 746,  he  attended  '  ''  v 
the  unhappy  lord  Kilmarnock,  at  his  execution  on 
Tower-hill  ;  an  office  which  thofe  who  lived  with  him 
imagined  made  too  deep  an  impreffion  on  his  fympa- 
thizing  fpirit,  as  his  vivacity  abated  from  that  time. 

Fie  died  in  1753  ;  after  having  publifhed  feveral  va¬ 
luable  compofitions  and  fermons  ;  particularly,  I,  A 
Defence  of  Chriflianity,  againft  Tindal’s  Chriftianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation.  2.  An  Eflfay  on  Fundamentals. 

3.  Four  volumes  of  Sermons.  4.  Difcourfes  on  Natural 
Religion  and  Social  Virtue,  in  4to. 

Foster  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  Englifh  mathema¬ 
tician  of  the  laft  century,  and  aftronomical  profeffor  in 
Grefham  college,  was  one  of  that  learned  affociation 
which  met  for  cultivating  the  new  philofophy  during 
the  political  confufions,  and  which  Charles  II.  efta- 
blifhed  into  the  Royal  Society.  Mr  Fofter,  however, 
died  in  1652,  before  this  incorporation  took  place  ; 
but  wrote  a  number  of  mathematical  and  aftronomical 
treatifes,  too  many  to  particularize.  There  were  two 
other  mathematical  ftudents  of  this  name  ;  William 
Fofter,  a  difciple  of  Mr  Oughtred,  who  taught  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  Mark  Fofter,  author  of  a  treatife  on  trigo¬ 
nometry,  who  lived  later  than  the  former  two. 

FOTHER,  or  Fodder,  is  a  weight  of  lead,  con¬ 
taining  eight  pigs,  and  every  pig  one  and  twenty  ftone 
and  a  half ;  fo  that  it  is  about  a  ton  or  common  cart¬ 
load.  Among  the  plumbers  in  London,  it  is  nineteen 
hundred  and  a  half ;  and  at  the  mines  it  is  two  and 
twenty  hundred  and  a  half.  The  word  is  of  Teutonic 
origin,  from  fuder . 

FOTHERGILL  (Dr  George),  was  born  in  Weft- 
moreland  in  1705,  where  his  family  had  been  long 
feated  on  a  competent  eftate  that  had  defeended  regu¬ 
larly  for  feveral  generations.  After  an  academical  e- 
ducation  in  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  of  which  lie  be¬ 
came  a  fellow,  he  was,  in  1751,  ele&ed  principal  of 
St  Edmund’s-hall,  and  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Brumley  in  Hampfliire.  Having  been  long  afflicted 
with  an  afthma,  he  died  in  1760.  He  was^the  author 
of  a  collection  of  much  efteemed  fermons,  in  2  vols  8vo. 

The  fir  ft  volume  confifts  of  occafional  difcourfes,  pub¬ 
lifhed  by  himfelf ;  the  fecond  printed  from  his  MSS. 

Fothergill  (Dr  John),  a  late  eminent  phyffeian, 
fon  of  John  and  Margaret,  quakers,  was  born  in  1712, 
at  Carr  End  in  Yorkfhire,  where  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  brewer  at  Knarefborough  (after  having  travel¬ 
led  from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other),  lived  re¬ 
tired  on  a  fmall  eftate  which  he  cultivated.  The 
DoCtor  was  the  fecond  of  five  children  (four  fons  and 
a  daughter),  and  received  his  education  under  the  care 
of  his  grandfather  Thomas  Hough,  a  perfon  of  fortune 
in  Chefhire  (which  gave  him  a  predilection  for  that 
county),  and  at  Sedburg  in  Yorkfhire.  He  afterwards 
ferved  his  time  to  one  Mr  Bartlett  an  apothecary  at 
Bradford.  From  thence  he  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  Edward)  Wil- 
mot,  at  St  Thomas’s  Hofpital.  He  then  went  to  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh  to  ftudy  phyfic,  and  took  his 
doCtor’s  degree  there.  From  Edinburgh  he  went  to 
Leyden  ;  whence,  after  a  fhort  ftay,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  began  to  praCtife  about  the  year  i  740, 


F  0  T  r  17C  1  tr  ^  ^ 

Fothc-giH  in  a  honfe  in  White-hart  Court.  T.nmK,^  ft.,..  J/J?  J  ..  ,  l*  U  T 

he  refitted  during  the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  and  ac!  SdT?eftro°UT  ^  *'?  Z  fucceed>  'Wergiii, 

qmred  molt  of  his  fortune.  In  1 7415,  he  was  admitted  dering  hrevrf  7  *  fuPPofed  combination  ;  and  of  ren-  Fothergl'la- 
al.cent.atc  of  the  college  of  phyf.cians  in  London  fome^to  the  KCheT-r>  tb°Ugb  etluaI1f  whole-—— 

and  in  1754  a  fellow  of  that  of  Edinburgh  to  which  tlle  P°or,  by  making  it  with  one  part  of  no- 

he  was  a  conliderable  henefkA,,-  u  A’  .  .  tat,°1':s  and  three  parts  of  houfehold  flour 

public  benefactions,  his  encouragements  of  Lienee  the 
pittances  of  his  attention  to  the  health,  the  police  the 
convenience  of  the  metropolis,  &c.  we  cannot  pretend 
o  pecify.  The  fortune  which  Dr  Fothergill  had  ac 
qurred  was  immenfe  ;  and,  taking  all  thing?  to,eh? 
the  houle  and  moveables  in  Harpur-ftreet,  the  pr°opertv- 

a  kafeT’^d  T  CUeftire  (whlch  he  l‘Jd  of, 

Hi  k  1-  rd  h  ,eady  nlOI,ey’  am«unted  to  L.80,000 

iiio  buhnefs  when  he  r,,n _ n*  *  °0, 


ill  t  a  icuow  or  tnat  oi  J 
he  was  a  conliderable  benefactor.  He  aftenvardsTe- 
came  a  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Paris 
and  a  member  both  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  So-’ 
cieties.  He  continued  his  pradice  with  uninterrupted 
uceefs  till  within  the  lall  two  years  of  his  life,  when  the 

a! te nti^h,Ch-he iT  br°US-ht  °n  himfeIf  bf  ‘'"remitted 
attention,  obliged  him  to  give  up  a  conliderable  part  of 

n.  bielides  his  application  to  medical  fcience,  he  had 

Cilrl  V  f"  11  f*Ar  nnf  1  *il  •  « 


•  V.,  . r  to  mecicai  ieience,  he  had  a  leafed  »-nA  ne  Held  o 

imbibed  an  early  tafte  for  natural  hiftory,  improved  by  Hisbufineff  ’T7  m°,:ey*  am«nntedto  L.8o,ooc 
h.s  fnend  Peter  Collinfon,  and  employed  himfelf  on  co  ted  at  n  ^  J  Too  *“  "  Pr?6lice  lvas  calcula- 

quillage  and  fmaller  objects  of  botany.  He  was  for  many  177-  and  T  P'T  ,anni»n-  In  the  influenza  of 
years  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  Gentleman’s  MaoT  liiTlifl  d  1 776’,T  1S  fald  t0  have  had  60  patients  on 

were  be'  T”  T  °TerVat!°nS  015  ths  weathcr  and  drafts  per  annum  7’  ^  Pr°fU  eftimated  at  L.  8000 

were  begun  in  April , ,75  . , and  difeontinued  in  the  begin  ~  ' 

ningof  f  7c6,  bane  difiiDnoint  erl  in 


c  ;  ,  K  ’  > ‘•““wutununuta  in  tne  beein- 
ng  of  ,  7 56,  being  d.fappoimed  in  his  views  of  exciting 
other  experienced  phyf.cians  in  different  parts  to  imi- 

“  id uplr  ,  'He  h,d  p»a«,  bl. 

mentsd  H'T  m  “rt  any,Sreat  or  varb»u3  improve¬ 
ments.  His  pamphlet  011  the  ulcerous  fore  throat  is 

on  every  account,  the  belt  of  his  publications? but 
owes  much  of  its  merit  to  the  information  of  the  late 
Lethei land.  It  was  firft  printed  in  1748,  on  the 
ie- appearance  of  that  fatal  diforder  which  in  1730  had 
carried  off  the  two  only  fons  of  Mr  Pelham.  In  ,  762 
r  Fothergill  purchafed  an  eftate  at  Upton  in  Effex  ; 

rifT  2  bo.tan'c  Garden  there,  the  fecund  in  Eu¬ 
rope  .  Kew  is  the  firlt.  In  1766  he  began  regularly 
o  withdraw,  fiom  Midfummer  to  MichaelmafJ  from 


The  diforder  which  hafteued  his  death  was  t,  fv 
rhus  of  the  proftata,  and  an  obftrudion  in  the  bladder 
(in  which  were  found  after  his  death  t!  O'ahder 

water),  which  had  been  gradually  coming  o^Hm  for 
fix  years  pall,  occafioned  by  a  delieaev  u  hiVl  a 
him  unwilling  to  alight  from  his  ctrTag’e  anl'wT 
after  his  temporary  recovery  from  it  th  ^  d  when, 
died,  he  fUb.nitted  to  ?f7  7el  cnn  k  ?.  yC3r  before  be 
-o  late.  He  died  at  Z  h in 
cember  26.  1780  ;  and  his  remains  were  interred  T 

S'hfl/Vhithe^th"5  bury‘ngSround  at  Winch - 
’  wmther  they  were  accompanied  by  more 

inteiiTn^f C  T  3n<J  P0<l  cbaifes>  notwithftaiidmg  the 
‘he  executors  to  have  the  funeral  private 

other  p“et?o/nm?T  ,,;E°:ntmd:.,tJhft  ^  aad 


the  exceffive  fatigue  of  his  proLffion  to  iT Si  ^  T  D°a°r  by  bis  wiI1  W^ed,  Z  ' Zd 

Middlewich,  in  cTelhire  ;  *£i ,ZoUgl t  ‘S’™  mZdZv  f  "atUr?1  bilbry’  ^  offered^  « 

ed  U  by  the  year,  he  had  fpared  no  expence  to  il  ov  dered  to S  t  ?  “  f V°°  U‘,der  the  vaIuatio"  he  o  ? 
nreferihe  “  5“  dU^g  th’'S  attended  to  bonghl ^hem  t \  '£*?*&*  D‘‘  H-ter 

.  X  sr  irz  fr  rrvftv"'  *  -"-S  st 

John  Nickolls  of  Ware  and  . l.-i’  i  l  ,  A  Mr 


Citv  to  refj  •  U  n  Ir°m  hlS  h0l,1«  in  the 

City,  to  refde  in  Harpur-ftreet,  Red-Lion  Square. 
Some  time  before  h.s  death  he  had  been  induftrious  to 

th?wVrmr  ,0d  of  generating  and  preferving  ice  in 
the  Weft-Ind.es.  He  was  the  patron  of  Sidnfy  Par- 
Won,  and  drew  up  the  preface  prefixed  to  his  account 
of  the  voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  At  his  expence  al- 

t  Twh  TdH'ud  A'"1"1  ,an  ent're  new  tranflation  of 
the  whole  Bible,  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  origi- 

T!’  by  Al'thony  Purver,  a  qnaker,  in  two  volumes, 
1764  folio,  and  alfo,  in  1780,  an  edition  of  bifhop 
1  ercy’s  “  Key  to  the  New  Teftament,”  adapted  to  the 
«fe  of  a  fmmary  of  young  Quakers,  at  Acworth,  near 
Leeds  111  Yorklhire,  founded  in  1778  by  the  Society 
who  purchafed,  by  a  fubfeription  in  which  Dr  Fother-’ 
gill  flood  foremoft  the  houfe  and  an  eftate  of  thirty 

tliich  't hT f  ,F?Undhng. HofP!tal  1*«ld  there,  but 
which  they  found  inconvenient  for  their  purpofe  on 

account  of  diftance.  The  Dodor  himfelf  firft  projed- 

d  this  on  the  plan  of  a  fmaller  inftitution  of  the  fame 

lvnbv  1  is  v  qfrfTeS-  He  3lf0  Cnd0'ved  ^  bandfonT 
ly  by  his  will  It  now  contains  above  300  children  of 

both  fexes,  who  are  cloathed  and  inftruded.  Amonsr 

0lSrt!?fifKl'fC-ernB  fuK?efled  by  Dr  Fother? 
gill  were  thole  of  bringing  hih  to  London  by  land  car- 


John  Nickolls  of 

guineas,  were  bought  for  200  guineas  by  Mr  Thane 
His  books  were  fold  by  audion,  April  ,0  .  T, 
the  eight  following  days..  His  hoiffe  and  gardeT  at 

wtTv’aluedTt1?  looco  fconlla»tly  ^"ployed, 
augment  this  as  well  as  his’  other  cdLdiTs.^  H^had 

Ca^e^fZTLprSTott^  tbde 
before  his  death  a 

?r  Fothergill’s  charader  was  excellent.  A  tranf 
adion,  indeed,  with  regard  to  one  Dr  Leeds  gave  ac 
cafion  to  feme  of  his  enemies  to  blame  him  •’  but  hoT 
unjuflly,  has  been  abundantly  fl10wn  by  h  s  b  ogra 
phers  Dr  Elliott  and  Dr  Lettfome.  Befides  the  pL 
plilet  already  mentioned,  Dr  Fothergill  wrote  a  conli 
derable  number  of  Trads,  which  arc’now  colledcd  fo? 
to  one  volume  8vo,  by  Dr  Elliott  R„  r  • 

wrote  in  the  nevvfpapers,  and  is  faid’to  have^eenThe 

author  of  more  than  ,00  letters  in  the  Gazeteer  co 
cerning  the  New  Pavement. 

FO  FHERGIL  LA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  di 
gyma  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants' 

The. 
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pothering  The  calyx  Is  lobed,  mod  entire  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ; 

"  the  germen  bifid  ;  the  capfule  bilocular  ;  and  the  cells 
two-valved  ;  the  feeds  folitary  and  bony. 

*  FOTHERING,  a  peculiar  method  of  endeavouring 
to  flop  a  leak  In  the  bottom  of  a  (hip  while  (he  is  afloat, 
either  under  fail  or  at  anchor.  It  is  ufually  performed 
in  the  following  manner :  A  bafket  is  filled  with  allies, 
cinders,  and  clioped  rope-yarns,  and  loofely  covered 
with  a  piece  of  canvas  ;  to  this  is  fattened  a  long  pole, 
by  which  it  is  plunged  repeatedly  in  the  water,  as  dole 
as  poffible  to  the  place  where  the  lake  is  conjectured  to 
lie.  The  oakhum  or  chopped  rope-yarns  being  thus  gra¬ 
dually  Ihaken  through  the  twigs,  or  over  the  top  ot 
the  balket,  are  frequently  fucked  into  the  hole  along 
with  the  water,  fo  that  the  leak  becomes  immediately 
choaked  ;  and  the  future  entrance  of  the  water  is  there- 

byFOTHERINGAY,  a  town  of  Northamptonlhire, 
about  four  miles  from  Staneford,  fituated  on  the  river 
Avon  or  Nen,  and  confifting  of  one  ftreet.  Edward 
duke  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  y.  founded  and 
.endowed  a  fine  collegiate  church  here,  in  which  he  was 
interred.  At  the  Diffolution  the  college  and  the  choir 
were  pulled  down,  and  the  bodies  of  the  founder  and 
his  family  left  expofed  till  queen  Elizabeth  s  time,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  interred,  and  the  prefent  monu¬ 
ments  to  be  ereaed.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  church 
is  a  free  fcliool,  founded  by  Henry  VII.  or  Edward  VI. 
endowed  with  L.20  per  annum  for  a  mailer,  payable  out 
of  the  exchequer  by  the  receiver  of  the  county,  i  he 
bridge  over  the  river  here  was  firft:  built  by  queen  E- 
lizabeth,  1573,  of  timber,  with  three  pillars  upon  the 
foundation.  Daniel,  firft  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the 
other  truftees  for  William  Saville,  marqu.s  of  Halifax, 
rebuilt  it,  in  1722,  of  freeftone  from  King  sCliffe.  On 
the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  ClifFe  flood  the  caftle ;  which 
was  of  great  antiquity  and  confiderable  (length.  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  on  the  cuftody  of  Sir 
Amias  Powlet  here,  was  tried  and  beheaded  in  the  ha  , 
and  her  fon  afterwards,  forgiving  and  even  taking  into 
favour  her  greateft  enemy  Cecil,  only  took  the  childifti 
revenge  of  beating  down  the  caftle  ;  which  he  fo  com¬ 
pletely  demolilhed ,  that  no  more  than  the  earthworksnow 
remain.  Within  the  firft  work  is  a  farm-houfe  with  fome 
carved  (tones  wrought  into  it,  and  at  the  fouth-we 
corner  of  the  inner  trench  are  fome  mattes  of  ltone- 
walls.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  carried  the  wainfeot  of  the 

hall  to  Connington.  4  .  k  .  c 

FOU-tcheou,  a  city  of  China,  in  th<* province  of 
Fo-kien.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade;  but  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  its  principal 
bridge,  which  has  more  than  100  arches,  coni  rufled 
ef  white  (tone,  and  ornamented  with  a  double  balu- 
ftrade  throughout.  This  city  is  the  refidence  of  a 
viceroy,  and  has  under  its  jurifdi&ion  mnecities  of  the 

third  clafs.  .  r 

FOUGADE,  or  Fougasse,  in  the  art  ot  war,  a 

little  mine,  about  8  or  10  feet  wide,  and  10  or  1 2  deep, 
dug  under  fome  work  or  poll,  which  is  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands  ;  and  charged  with  facks 
of  powder,  covered  with  (tones,  earth,  and  whatever 
elfe  can  make  great  deftruftion.  It  is-fet  on  fire  like 

other  mines,  with  a  faucifte.  See  Mine. 

FOUL,  or  Foule,  in  the  fe  a -language,  is  uied 
when  a  fhip  has  been  long  untrimmed,  fo  that  kthe 
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grafs- weeds,  or  barnacles,  grow  to  her  Tides  under  wa« 
ter.  A  rope  Is  alfo  foul  when  it  is  either  tangled  m 
itfelf,  or  hindered  by  another,  fo  that  it  cannot  run  or 

be  over-hawled.  ^  '  .  a 

Foul  imports,  alfo,  the  running  of  one  imp  againit 
another.  This  happens  fometimes  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  and  fometimes  by  the  carleflhefs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  board,  to  fliips  in  the  fame  convoy,  and  to  fiiips 
in  port  by  means  of  others  coming  in.  The  damages 
occafioned  by  running  foul,  are  of  the  nature  of  thofe 
in  which  both  parties  mud  bear  a  fhare.  They  are 
ufually  made  half  to  fall  upon  the  fufferer,  and  haLt 
upon  the  veflel  which  did  the  injury  :  but  in  cafes 
where  it  is  evidently  the  fault  of  the  mailer  cf  the  vef- 
fel,  he  alone  is  to  bear  the  damage. 

FouL-Water.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  make  foul -water, 
when,  being  under  fail,  fhe  comes  into  fuch  fhoaLwa- 
ter,  that  though  her  keel  do  not^ touch  the  ground,  yet 
it  comes  fo  near  it,  that  the  motion  of  the  water  under 
her  raifes  the  mud  from  the  bottom. 

Foul  is  alfo  a  difeafe  in  cattle,  proceeding  from 
blood,  and  a  waterifh  rheum  that  falls  down  into  the 
lees,  and  makes  them  fwell. 

Foul  or  Pimpled  Face*  See  Gutta  Rofacea. 

FOULA,  or  Foul  IJland ,  one  of  the  Shetland  lfles, 
lying  between  fix  and  feven  leagues  weft  from  the 
main  land.  It  is  about  three  miles  long,  narrow,  and 
full  of  rough,  fteep,  and  bare  rocks  ;  one  of  which  is 
fo  large,  and  runs  up  to  fuch  an  height,  that  it  may 
be  clearly  feen  from  Orkney.  This,  therefore,  may 
be  reckoned  with  the  greateft  probability  to  be  the 
Thule  of  Tacitus,  whatever  might  be  the  Thule  ot  the 
Phenicians  and  Gfeeks.  It  has  fcarce  any  pafturage 
and  but  very  little  arable  land  ;  but  that,  however  fmali 
in  extent,  is  very  fertile,  out  of  the  produce  of  which, 
with  fowl  and  fifh,  the  poor  inhabitants  fubfiit.  1  hey 
have  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  port ;  and  the  only 
commodities  they  have  are  ilock-fifn,  train-oil,  and 

feathers*  . 

FOUMART,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Mustela. 

FOUNDATION,  in  architecture,  is  that  part  of  a 
building  which  is  under-ground.  See  Architecture, 
n°  o 6  et  feq.  and  n°  130,  &c. 

Palladio  allows  a  iixth  part  of  the  height  of  the 
whole  building  for  the  hollowing  or  under- digging  ; 
unlefs  there  be  cellars ’under  ground,  in  which  cafe  he 
would  have  it  fomewhat  lower. 

Foundation,  denotes  alfo  a  donation  or  legacy,  ei¬ 
ther  in  money  or  land*,  for  the  maintenance  and  fup- 
port  of  fome  community,  hofpital,  fchool,  &c. 

king  only  can  found  a  college,  but  there  may  acob  $ 
be  a  college  in  reputation  founded  by  others.  If  it  Law  DM. 
cannot  appear  by  iuquifition  who  it  was  that  founded 
a  church  or  college,  it  {hall  be  intended  that  it  was  the 
king,  who  has  power  to  found  a  new  church,  &c. 

The  king  may  found  and  ereCl  an  liofpital,  and  give  a 
name  to  the  houfe  upon  the  inheritance  of  another,  or 
licenfe  another  perfon  to  do  it  upon  his  own  lands;  and 
the  words  fundoy  creo ,  & c.  are  not  neceffary  in  every 
foundation,  either  of  a  college  or  hofpital,  made  by  the 
king  ;  but  it  is  fufficient  if  there  be  words  equivalent : 
the  incorporation  of  a  college  or  hofpital  is  the  very 
foundation;  but  he  who  endows  it  with  lands  is  the 
founder;  and  to  the  ereClion  of  an  hofpital,  nothing 
more  is  requifite  but  the  incorporation  and  foundation. 

Perfon* 


V  O  U  [3 

rounder,  Perfons  feifcd  of  eflates  in  fte-fimple,  may  cre&  and 
u°X„rr'  **oun(*  ho^^aIs  for  the  poor  by  deed  enrolled  in  chan? 

eery,  &c.  which  fhall  be  incorporated,  and  fubjed  to 
fuch  vifitorg  as  the  founder  fhall  appoint,  &c.  fiat.  30 
Eiiz.  c.  5.  0 

FOUNDER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  perfon  who 
lays  a  foundation,  or  endows  a  church,  fchool,  religi- 
ous  houfe,  or  other  charitable  inftitution.  See  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Founder,  alfo  implies  an  art  id  who  cads  metals,  in 
various  forms,  for  different  ufes,  as  guns,  bells,  flatues, 
printing-chara&era,  candlellicks,  buckles,  ccc.  whence 
they  are  denominated  gun-founders,  bell-founders,  fi¬ 
gure-founders,  letter-founders,  founders  of  fmall  works, 
&c.  See  Foundfry. 

Founder,  in  the  fen- language :  A  fhip  is  faid  to 
founder,  when  by  an  extraordinary  leak,  or  by  a  great 
fea  breaking  in  upon  her,  die  is  fo  filed  with  water, 
that  die  cannot  be  freed  of  it;  fo  that  die  can  neither 
veer  nor  fleer,  but  lie  like  a  log;  and  not  being  able 
to  fwim  long,  will  at  lad  fink. 

FOUNDERED,  in  farriery.  See  there,  §  xli. 

FOUNDERY,  or  Foundry,  the  art  of  calling  all 
forts  of  metals  into  different  forms.  It  likewife  dignities 
the  work-houfe  or  fmelting-hut  wherein  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed. 

Foundfry  of  Small  Works ,  or  Cajling  in  Sand .  The 
fand  ufed  for  calling  frnall-works  is  at  fird  of  a  pretty 
foft,  yellowifh,  and  clammy  nature:  but  it  being  ne- 
ceffnry  to  drew  charcoal -dull  in  the  mould,  it  at  length 
becomes  of  a  quite  black  colour.  This  fand  is  worked 
over  and  over,  on  a  board,  with  a  roller,  and  a  fort  of 
knife  ;  being  placed  over  a  trough  to  receive  it,  after 
it  is  by  thefe  means  fufficicntly  prepared. 

This  done,  they  take  a  wooden  board  of  a  length 
and  breadth  proportional  to  the  things  to  be  cad,  and 
putting  a  ledge  round  it,  they  fill  it  with  fand,  a  little 
moiltened,  to  make  it  duly  cohere.  Then  they  take 
cither  wood  or  metal  models  of  what  they  intend  to 
call,  and  apply  them  fo  to  the  mould,  and  prefs  them 
into  the  fand,  as  to  leave  their  imprefiion  there.  Along 
the  middle  of  the  mould  is  laid  half  a  fmall  brafs  cy¬ 
linder,  as  the  chief  canal  for  the  metal  to  run  through, 
when  melted,  into  the  models  or  patterns  ;  and  from 
this  chief  canal  are  placed  feveral  others,  which  extend 
to  each  model  or  pattern  placed  in  the  frame.  After 
this  frame  is  finifhed,  they  take  out  the  patterns,  by 
firlt  loofening  them  ail  round,  that  the  fand  may  not 
give  way. 

Then  they  proceed  to  work  the  other  half  of  the 
mould  with  the  fame  patterns  in  jull  fuch  another 
frame;  only  that  it  has  pins,  which,  entering  into  holes 
that  correfpond  to  it  in  the  other,  make  the  two  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  pattern  fall  exactly  on  each  other. 

The  frame,  thus  moulded,  is  carried  to  the  melter ; 
who,  after  extending  the  chief  canal  of  the  Counter¬ 
part,  and  adding  the  crofs  canals  to  the  feveral  models 
in  both,  and  firewing,  mill-dud  over  them,  dries  them 
in  a  kind  of  oven  for  that  purpofc. 

Both  parts  of  the  mould  being  dry,  they  arc  joined 
together  by  means  of  the  pins ;  and  to  prevent  their 
giving  way,  by  reafon  of  the  melted  metal  palling  thro’ 
the  chief  cylindrical  canal,  they  are  fere  wed  or  wedged 
up  like  a  kind  of  prefs. 

While  the  moulds  are  thus  preparing,  the  metal  is 
Vol.VII.  Parti. 
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fufing  in  a  crucible  of  a  fize  proportionate  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  metal  intended  to  be  call. 

When  the  moulds  are  coolifh,  the  frames  are  un- 
ferewed,  or  unwedged,  and  the  cad  work  taken  out  of 
the  farjd,  which  fand  is  worked  over  again  for  other 


callings 


Foundfry  of  Statues .  The  calling  of  flatues  de¬ 
pends  on  the  due  preparation  of  the  pit,  the  core,  the 
wax,  the  outer  mould,  the  inferior  furnace  to  melt  off 
the  wax,  and  the  upper  to  fufe  the  metal.  The  pit  is  a 
hole  dug  in  a  dry  place  fomethjng  deeper  than  the  in¬ 
tended  figure,  and  made  according  to  the  prominence 
of  certain  parts  thereof.  The  in  fide  of  the  pit  is  com¬ 
monly  lined  with  done,  or  brick  ;  or,  when  the  fi<nire 
is  very  large,  they  fometimes  work  on  the  ground,  and 
raife  a  proper  fence  to  refill  the  impulficn  of  the  melt¬ 
ed  metal. 

The  inner  mould,  or  core,  is  a  rude  mafs  to  which 
is  given  the  intended  attitude  and  contours.  It  is  rai- 
fed  on  an  iron  grate,  flrong  enough  to  fuilain  it,  and 
is  ftrengthened  within  by  feveral  bars  of  iron.  It  is 
generally  made  either  of  potter's  clay,  mixed  with  hair 
and  horfe-dung;  or  of  plafter  of  Paris  mixed  with 
brick -dull.  The  ufe  of  the  core  is  to  fupport  the  wax, 
the  fhell,  and  leffen  the  weight  of  the  metal.  The  iron 
bars  and  the  core  are  taken  out  of  the  brafs  figure 
through  an  aperture  left  in  it  for  that  purpofe,  which 
is  foldered  up  afterwards.  It  is  neceffary  to  leave  fome 
of  the  iron  bars  of  the  core,  that  contribute  to  the  ftea- 
dintfs  of  the  projedling  part,  within  the  brafs  figure. 

The  wax  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  intended  flatue. 
If  it  be  a  piece  of  fculpturc,  the  wax  fftould  be  all  of 
the  fculptor’s  own  hand,  who  ufually  forms  it  on  the 
core  r  Though  it  may  be  wrought  feparately  in  cavities, 
moulded  on  a  model,  and  afterwards  arranged  on  the 
ribs  of  iron  over  the  grate  ;  filling  the  vacant  fpace  in 
the  middle  with  liquid  plafter  and  brick- dull,  whereby 
the  inner  core  is  proportioned  as  the  fculptor  carries  on 
the  wax. 

When  the  wax,  which  is  the  intended  thicknefs  of 
the  metal,  is  finifhed,  they  fill  fmall  waxen  tubes  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it  from  top  to  ‘bottom,  to  ferve  both  as 
canals  for  the  conveyance  of  the  metal  to  all  parts  of 
the.  work  ;  and  as  vent-holes,  to  give  paffage  to  the  air, 
which  would  otherwife  occafion  great  diforder  when 
the  hot  metal  came  to  encompafs  it. 

# The  work  being  brought  thus  far,  muft  be  covered 
with  its  fhell,  which  is  a  kind  of  cruft  laid  over  the 
wax,  and  which  being  of  a  foft  matter,  eafily  receives 
the  imprefiion  of  every  part,  which  is  afterwards  com¬ 
municated  to  the  metal  upon  its  taking  the  place  of  the 
wax,  between  the  fhell  and  the  mould.  The  matter 
of  this  outer  mould  is  varied  according  as  different  lay¬ 
ers  are  applied.  The  firft  is  generally  a  compofitioii  of 
clay,  and  old  white  crucibles  well  ground  and  lifted, 
and  mixed  up  with  water  to  the  confidence  of  a  colour 
fit  for  painting:  accordingly  they  apply  it  with  a  pen¬ 
cil,  laying  it  (even  or  eight  times  over,  and  letting  it 
dry  between  whiles.  For  the  fecond  imprefiion,  they 
add  horfe-dung  and  natural  earth  to  the  former  com- 
pofition.  The  third  imprefiion  is  only  horfe-dung  and 
earth.  Laftly,  the  fhell  is  finifhed  by  laying  on  feveral 
more  imprefiions  of  this  laft  matter,  made  very  thick 
with  the  hand. 

Ike  fhell,  thus  finifhed,  is  fecured  by  feveral  iron 
3  B  girths, 


Foundery. 
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Foundery.  girths,  bound  round  it,  at  about  half  a  foot  diftance  from 
- -  each  other,  and  faftened  at  the  bottom  to  the  grate  un¬ 
der  the  ftatue,  and  at  top  to  a  circle  of  iron  where  they 
all  terminate. 

If  the  ftatue  be  fo  big  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
move  the  moulds  with  fafety,  they  mu  ft  be  wrought 
on  the  fpot  where  it  is  to  be  caft.  This  is  performed 
two  ways:  in  the  firft,  a  fquare  hole  is  dug  under 
ground,  much  bigger  than  the  mould  to  be  made 
therein,  and  its  infide  lined  with  walls  of  free-ftone  or 
brick.  At  the  bottom  is  made  a  hole  of  the  fame 
materials,  with  a  kind  of  furnace,  having  its  aperture 
outwards :  in  this  is  a  fire  made  to  dry  the  mould, 
and  afterwards  melt  the  wax.  Over  this  furnace  is 
placed  the  grate,  and  upon  this  the  mould,  &c.  formed 
as  above.  Laftly,  at  one  of  the  edges  of  the  fquare 
pit,  is  made  another  large  furnace  to  melt  the  metal. 
In  the  other  way,  it  is  fufficient  to  work  the  mould 
above  ground,  but  with  the  like  precaution  of  a  fur¬ 
nace  and  grate  underneath.  When  finifhed,  four 
walls  are  to  be  run  around  it,  and  by  the  fide  thereof 
a  maffive  made  for  a  melting-furnace.  For  the  reft 
the  method  is  the  fame  in  both.  The  mould  being  fi¬ 
nifhed,  and  inclofed  as defcribed,  whether  underground 
or  above  it,  a  moderate  frre'is  lighted  in  the  furnace' 
under  it,  and  the  whole  covered  with  planks,  that  the 
wax  may  melt  gently  down,  and  run  out  at  pipes  con¬ 
trived  for  that  purpofe,  at  the  foot  of  the  mould, 
which  are  afterwards  exadliy  clofed  with  earth,  fo  focn 
as  the  wax  is  carried  off.  This  done,  the  hole  is  filled 
up  with  bricks  thrown  in  at  random,  and  the  fire  in 
the  furnace  augmented,  till  fuch  time  as  both  the 
bricks  and  mould  become  red  hot.  After  this,  the  fire 
being  extinguiftied,  and  every  thing  cold  again,  they 
take  out  the  bricks,  and  fill  up  their  place  with  earth 
moiftened,  and  a  little  beaten  to  the  top  of  the  mould, 
in  order  to  make  it  the  more  firm  and  Heady.  Thefe 
preparatory  meafures  being  duly  taken,  there  remains 
nothing  but  to  melt  the  metal,  and  run  it  into  the 
mould.  This  is  the  office  of  the  furnace  above  deferi- 
bed,  which  is  commonly  made  in  the  form  of  an  oven 
with  three  apertures,  one  to  put  in  the  wood,  another 
for  a  vent,  and  a  third  to  run  the  metal  out  at.  From 
this  laft  aperture,  which  is  kept  very  clofe,  while  the 
metal  is  in  fufion,  a  fmall  tube  is  laid,  whereby  the 
melted  metal  is  conveyed  into  a  large  earthen  fcafon, 
over  the  mould,  into  the  bottom  of  which  all  the  big 
branches  of  the  jets,  or  calls,  which  are  to  convey  the 
metal  into  all  the  parts  of  the  mould,  are  irifei  ted. 

Thefe  calls  or  jets  are  all  terminated  with  a  kind 
of  plugs,  which  am  kept  clofe,  that,  upon  opening 
the  furnace,  the  brafs,  which  gufhes  out  with  violence, 
may  not  enter  any  of  them,  till  the  bafon  be  full  e- 
nough  of  matter  to  run  into  them  all  at  once.  Upon 
which  oCcafion  they  pull  out  the  plugs,  which  erelong 
iron  rods  with  a  head  at  one  end,  capable  of  filling 
the  whole  diameter  of  each  tube.  The  whole  of  the 
furnace  is  opened  with  a  long  piece  of  iron  fitted  at 
the  end  of  each  pole,  and  the  mould  filled  in  an  in- 
Fant.  This  completes  the  work  in  relation  to  the 
calling  part  ;  the  reft  being  the  fculptor’s  or  carver’s 
bufinefs,  who,  taking  the  figure  out  of  the  mould  and 
earth  wherewith  it  is  encompaffed,  faws  off  the  jets 
with  which  it  appears  covered  over,  and  repairs  it 
•with  chiffels,  gravers,  puncheons,  &c.. 


FouNDERr  of  Bells.  The  metal,  it  is  to  be  obfer-  Foundery.^ 
ved,  is  different  for  bells  from  what  it  is  for  ftatues  ; 
there  being  no  tin  in  the  Hattie- metal:  but  there  is  a 
fifth,  and  fometimes  more,  in  the  bell-metal. 

The  dirnenfions  of  the  core  and  the  wax  for  bells, 
if  a  ring  of  bells  efpecially,  are  not  left  to  chance,  but 
muft  be  meafured  on  a  fcale,  or  diapafon,  which  gives 
the  height,  aperture,  and  thicknefs,  neceffary  for  the 
feveral  tones  required. 

It  is  on  the  wax  that  the  feveral  mouldings  and  other 
ornaments  and  inferiptions,  to  be  reprefented  in  re¬ 
lievo  on  the  outfide  of  the  bell,  are  formed.  The 
clapper  or  tongue  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  bell, 
but  is  furnifhed  from  other  hands.  Ip  Europe,  it  is 
ufually  of  iron,  with  a  large  knob  at  the  extreme;  and 
is  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the  bell.  In  China,  it  is 
only  a  huge  wooden  mallet,  ftruck  by  force  of  arm  a- 
gainfl  the  bell;  whence  they  can  have  but  little  of  that 
confonancy  fo  much  admired  in  fome  of  our  rings  of 
bells.  The  Chinefe  have  an  extraordinary  way  of  in- 
creafmg  the  found  of  their  bells  ;  viz.  by  leaving  a  hole 
under  the  cannon  ;  which  our  bell- founders  would  rec¬ 
kon  a  defedl. 

The  proportions  of  our  bells  differ  very  much  from 
thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  In  ours,  the  modern  propor¬ 
tions  are,  to  make  the  diameter  15  times  the  thicknefs 
of  the  brim,  and  the  height  12  times.  The  parts  of  a 
bell  are,  1.  The  founding  bow,  terminated  by  an  in¬ 
ferior  circle,  which  grows  thinner  and  thinner,  2.  The 
brim  or  that  part  of  a  bell  whereon  the  clapper  ftrikes, 
and  which  is  thicker  than  the  reft.  3.  The  outward 
finking  of  the  middle  of  the  bell,  or  the  point  under 
which  it  grows  wider  to  the  brim.  4.  The  vvaift  or 
furniture,  and  the  part  that  grows  wider  and  thicker 
quite  to  the  brim.  5.  The  upper  vafe,  or  that  part 
which  is  above  the  waift.  6.  The  pallet  which  fup- 
ports  the  ftaple  of  the  clapper  within.  7.  The  beni 
and  hollowed  branches  of  metal  uniting  writh  the  can¬ 
nons,  to  receive  the  iron  keys,  whereby  the  bell  is  hung 
up  to  the  beam,  which  is  its  fupport  and  counterpoife, 
when  rung  out. 

The  bufinefs  of  bell-foundery  is  reducible  to  three  * 
particulars.  I.  The  proportion  of  a  bell.  2.  The 
forming  of  the  mould.  And,  3.  The  melting  of  the 
metal.  There  are  two  kinds  of  proportions,  viz.  the 
fimple  and  the  relative  ;  the  former  are  thofe  propor¬ 
tions  only  that  arc  between  the  feveral  parts  of  a  bell 
to  render  it  fonorous  ;  the  relative  proportions  eftablifh 
a  requifite  harmony  between  feveral  bells. 

The  method  of  forming  the  profile  off  a  bell,  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  being  caft,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the 
feveral  parts  may  be  feen,  is,  as  follows  :  the  thicknefs 
of  the  brim,  Cl  (Plate  CXCV.)  is  the  foundation  of 
every  other  meafure,  and  is  divided  into  three  equal 
parts.  Fir  ft,  draw  the  line  HD,  which  reprefents  the 
diameter  of  the  bell  ;  bifedt  it  in  F  and  eredt  the  per¬ 
pendicular  F  f ;  let  D  F  and  H  F  be  alfo  bifedled  in* 

E  and  G,  ami  two  other  perpendiculars  E  e,  G  a,  be 
eredted  at  E  and  G  :  G  E  will  be  the  diameter  of  the 
top  or  upper  vafe,  i.  e .  the  diameter  of  the  top  will  be 
half  that  of  the  bell ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  bell  which  will  found  an  odfave  to  the 
other.  Divide  the  diameter  of  the  bell  or  the  line 
HD  into  15  equal  parts,  and  one  of  thefe  will  give 
Cl  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim ;  divide  again  each  of 
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Foundery  thefe  1 £  equal  parts  into  three  other  equal  parts,  and 
v  then  form  a  fcale.  From  this  fcale  take  12  of  the  lar¬ 
ger  divifions  or  -?r°f  the  whole  fcale  in  the  compafs, 
and  fetting  one  leg  in  D  defcribe  an  arc  to  cut  the  line 
Ee  in  N  ;  draw  N  D,  and  divide  this  line  into  12 
equal  parts  ;  at  the  point  I  ered  the  perpendicular 
rC=io,  andCi  will  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim  =zT'T 
of  the  diameter  :  draw  the  line  CD  :  bifed  DN;  and 
at  the  point  of  bifedion  6  ered  the  perpendicular 
6  K=  1  T  of  the  larger  divifions  on  the  fcale.  With  an 
opening  of  the  compafs  equal  to  twice  the  length  of 
the  fcale  or  30  brims,  fetting  one  leg  in  N,  defcribe  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  and  with  the  fame  leg  in  K  and  the 
fame  opening  defcribe  another  arc  to  interfed  the  for¬ 
mer  :  011  this  point  of  interfedion  as  a  centre,  and 
with  a  radius  equal  to  30  brims,  defcribe  the  arc  N  K  ; 
in  6  K  produced  take  Iv  B  ~y  of  the  larger  meafure 
of  the  fcale  or  y  of  the  brim,  and  on  the  fame  centre 
with  the  radius  30-3-  brims  defcribe  an  arc  AB  parallel 
to  N  K.  For  the  arc  BC,  take  12  divifions  of  the 
fcale  or  12  brims  in  the  compafs;  find  a  centre,  and 
from  that  centre,  with  this  opening,  defcribe  the  arc 
BC,  in  the  fame  manner  as  N  K  or  AB  were  deferi- 
bed.  'There  are  various  ways  of  deferibing  the  arc 
Ivp;  fome  defcribe  it  on  a  centre  at  the  dhlance  of 
nine  brims  from  the  points  p  and  K  ;  others,  as  it  is 
deme  in  the  figure,  on  a  centre  at  the  diftance  only  of 
feven  brims  from  thofe  points.  But  it  is  necelfary  firft 
to  find  the  point  p,  and  to  determine  the  rounding  of 
the  bell  p  1.  For  this  purpofe,  on  the  point  C  as  a 
centre,  and  with  the  radius  C  1 ,  defcribe  the  arc  1  p  n ; 
bifed  the  part  t,  2  of  the  line  D  n,  and  ereding  the 
perpendicular  p  m,  this  perpendicular  will  cut  the  arc 
i  p  n  in  m,  which  terminates  the  rounding  1  p.  Some 
founders  make  the  bendings  K  a  third  of  a  brim  lower 
than  the  middle  of  the  line  D  N ;  others  make  the  part 
C  1  D  more  acute,  and  infteadof  makingCx  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  DN  at  j,  draw  it  yth  of  a  brim  higher,  making 
it  Hill  equal  to  one  brim  ;  fo  that  the  line  1  D  is  longer 
than  the  brim  C  1.  In  order  to  trace  out  the  top-part 
Ntf,  take  in  the  compafs  eight  divifions  of  the  fcale  or 
eight  brims,  and  on  the  points  N  and  D  as  centres, 
defcribe  arcs  to  interfed  each  other  in  8  :  on  this  point 
8,  with  a  radius  of  eight  brims,  defcribe  the  arc  Nb; 
this  arc  will  be  the  exterior  curve  of  the  top  or  crown : 
on  the  fame  point  8  as  a  centre,  and  with  a  radius 
equal  to  yf  brims,  defcribe  the  arc  A  e,  and  this  will 
be  the  inteiior  curve  of  the  crown,  and  its  whole 
thicknefs  will  be  one  third  of  the  brim.  As  the  point  8 
does  not  fall  in  the  axis  of  the  bell,  a  centre  M  may 
be  found  in  the  axis  by  deferibing,  with  the  inter¬ 
val  of  eight  brims  on  the  centres  D  and  H,  arcs  which 
will  interfed  in  M  ;  and  this  point  may  be  made  the 
centre  of  the  inner  and  outer  curves  of  the  crown  as 
before.  The  thicknefs  of  the  cap  which  ftrengthens 
the  crown  at  Q^is  about  one- third  of  the  thicknefs  of 
the  brim  ;  and  the  hollow  branches  or  ears  about  one- 
fixth  of  tlie  diameter  of  the  bell.  The  height  of  the 
bell  is  in  proportion  to  its  diameter  as  12  to  15,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  the  fundamental  found  to  its  third 
major :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  found  of  a  bell  is 
principally  compofed  of  the  found  of  its  extremity  or 
brim,  as  a  fundamental  of  the  found  of  the  crown 
which  is  an  odave  to  it,  and  of  that  of  the  height 
which  is  a  third. 

The  particulars  neceffary  for  making  the  mould  of 
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a  bell  are,  1.  The  earth:  the  moft  cohefive  is  the  Foundery. 

belt  ;  it  mad  be  well  ground  and  fifted,  to  prevent  - 

any  chinks.  2.  E rick- (lone  ;  which  mud  be  u fed  for 
the  mine,  mould,  or  core,  and  for  the  furnace.  3, 
Horfe-duug,  hair,  and  hemp,  mixed  with  the  earth, 
to  render  the  cement  more  binding,  The  wax  for 
inferiptions,  coats  of  arms,  &c.  5.  The  tallow  e- 

qually  mixed  with  the  wax,  in  order  to  put  a  flight 
lay  of  it  upon  the  outer  mould,  before  any  letters  *are 
applied  to  it.  6.  The  coals  to  dry  the  mould. 

For  making  the  mould,  they  have  a  fcaffold  con¬ 
fining  of  four  boards,  ranged  upon  treffels.  Upon 
this  they  carry  the  earth,  grofsly  diluted,  to  mix  it 
with  horfe-dung,  beating  the  whole  with  a  laro-e  fpa- 
tula.  G  r 

The  compares  of  condruaion  is  the  chief  inftru- 
ment  for  making  the  mould,  which  confid  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  legs  joined  by  a  third  piece.  And  lad  of  all, 
the  founders  /helves,  on  which  are  the  engravings  of  the 
letters,  cartridges,  coats  of  arms,  &c. 

They  fird  dig  a  hole  of  a  fufficient  depth  to  contain 
the  mould  of  the  bell,  together  with  the  cafe  or  can¬ 
non,  under  ground  ;  and  about  fix  inches  lower  than 
the  terreplain,  where  the  work  is  performed.  The 
hole  mud  be^  wide  enough  for  a  free  paffage  between 
the  mould  and  walls  of  the  hole,  or  between  one  mould 
and  another,  when  feveral  bells  are  to  be  cad.  At 
the  centre  of  the  hole  is  a  ftafee  ereded,  that  is  drongly 
fadened  in  the  ground.  This  fupports  an  iron  peg, 
on  which  the  pivot  of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  com- 
pafTes  turns.  The  Hake  is  ericompaffed  with  a  folid 
brick-work,  perfedly  round,  about  half  a  foot  hio*h, 
and  of  the  propofed  bell's  diameter.  This  they  ca?l  a 
mill-Jlone .  The  parts  of  the  mould  are,  the  core,  the 
model  of  the  bell,  and  the  /hell.  When  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  core  is  formed,  they  begin  to  raife  the  core, 
which  is  made  of  bricks  that  are  laid  in  courfes  of  equal 
height  upon  a  lay  of  plain  earth.  At  the  laying  of 
each  brick,  they  bring  near  it  the  branch  of  the  com- 
pa/Tes,  on  which  the  curve  of  the  core  is  fhaped,  fo  as 
that  there  may  remain  between  it  and  the  curve  the 
didance  of  a  line,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  with  layers 
of  cement.  The  work  is  continued  to  the  top,  only- 
leaving  an  opening  for  the  coals  to  bake  the  core.  This 
work  is  covered  with  a, layer  of  cement,  made  of  earth 
and  horfe-dung ;  on  which  they  move  the  compa/Tes 
of  condruaion,  to  make  it  of  an  even  fmoothnefs  every 
where.  / 

The  firft  layer  being  finifhed,  they  put  the  fire  to 
the  core,  by  filling  it  half  with  coals,  through  an  open- 
ing  that  is  kept  Ihut,  during  the  baking,  with  a  cake 
of  earth  that  has  been  feparately  baked.  The  firft 
fire  confumes  the  flake,  and  the  fire  is  left  in  the  core 
half  or  fometimes  a  whole  day  :  the  firft  layer  being 
thoroughly  dry,  they  cover  it  with  a  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  ;  each  being  fmoothed  by  the  board  of  the 
compaffes,  and  thoroughly  dried  before  they  proceed  to 
another. 

The  core  being  completed,  they  take  the  compa/Tes 
to  pieces,  with  intent  to  cut  off  the  thicknefs  of  the 
model,  and  the  compaffes  are  immediately  put  in  their 
place  to  begin  a  fecond  piece  of  the  mould.  It  con- 
Ms  of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  hair,  applied  with  the 
hand  011  the  core,  in  feveral  cakes  that  clofe  together. 

This  work  is  finifhed  by  feveral  layers  of  a  thinner 
cement  of  the  fame  matter,  fmoothed  by  the  compaffes, 
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Foundery.  and  thoroughly  dried  before  another  is  laid  on.  The 

L - * - firft  layer  of  the  model  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and  greafe 

fpread  over  the  whole.  After  which  are  applied  the 
infcriptions,  coats  of  arms,  &c.  befmeared  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  dipped  in  a  veffel  of  wax  in  a  chafing-difti:  this  is 
done  for  every  letter.  Before  the  (hell  is  begun,  the 
compares  are  taken  to  pieces,  to  cut  off  all  the  wood 
that  fills  the  place  of  the  thicknefs  to  be  given  to  the 
fh'ell. 

The  firft  layer  is  the  fame  earth  with  the  reft,  fifted 
Very  fine  ;  whilft  it  is  tempering  in  water,  it  is  mixed 
with  cow’s  hair  to  make  it  cohere.  The  whole  being 
a  thin  cuilis,  is  gently  poured  on  the  model,  that  fills 
'exactly  all  the  finuofities  of  the  figures,  &c.  and  this 
is  repeated  till  the  whole  is  two  lines  thick  over  the 
model.  When  this  layer  is  thoroughly  dried,  they 
cover  it  with  a  fecond  of  the  fame  matter,  but  fome- 
what  thicker  ;  when  this  fecond  layer  becomes  of  fome 
confiftence,  they  apply  the  compaffes  again,  and  light 
a  fire  in  the  core,  fo  as  to  melt  off  the  wax  of  the  in¬ 
fcriptions,  &;c. 

After  this,  they  go  on  with  other  layers  of  the  fhell, 
by  means  of  the  compaffes.  Here  they  add  to  the 
cow’s  hair  a  quantity  of  hemp,  fpread  upon  the  layers, 
and  afterwards  fmoothed  by  the  board  of  the  compaf¬ 
fes.  The  thicknefs  of  the  fhell  comes  to  four  or  five 
inches  lower  than  the  mill-done  before  obferved,  and 
furrounds  it  quite  clofe,  which  prevents  the  extravafa- 
tion  of  the  metal.  The  wax  fhould  be  taken  out  before 
the  melting  of  the  metal. 

The  ear  of  the  bell  requires  a  feparate  work,  which 
is  done  during  the  drying  of  the  feveral  incruftations 
of  the  cement.  It  has  feven  rings:  the  feventh  is  cal¬ 
led  the  bridge ,  and  unites  the  others,  being  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  fupport  to  ftrengthen  the  curves.  It  has  an 
aperture  at  the  top,  to  admit  a  large  iron  peg,  bent  at 
the  bottom  ;  and  this  is  introduced  into  two  holes  in 
the  beam,  fattened  with  two  ftrong  iron  keys.  There 
are  models  made  of  the  rings,  with  maffes  of  beaten 
earth,  that  are  dried  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  have  the 
hollow  of  them.  Thefe  rings  are  gently  preffed  upon 
a  layer  of  earth  and  cow’s  hair,  one  half  of  its  depth  ; 
and  then  laken  out,  without  breaking  the  mould. 
This  operation  is  repeated  12  times  for  1  2  half-moulds, 
that  two  and  two  united  may  make  the  hollows  of  the 
fix  rings :  the  fame  they  do  for  the  hollow  of  the  bridge, 
and  bake  them  all,  to  unite  them  together. 

Upon  the  open  place  left  for  the  coals  to  be  put  in, 
are  placed  the  rings  that  conftitute  the  ear.  They  firft 
put  into  this  open  place  the  iron-ring  to  fupport  the 
clapper  of  the  bell ;  then  they  make  a  round  cake  of 
clay,  to  fill  up  the  diameter  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
core.  This  cake,  after  baking,  is  clapped  upon  the 
opening,  and  foldered  with  a  thin  mortar  fpread  over 
it,  which  binds  the  cover  clofe  to  the  core. 

The  hollow  of  the  model  is  filled  with  an  earth, 
fufficiently  moift  to  fix  on  the  place,  which  is  ft  re  wed 
at  feveral  times  upon  the  cover  of  the  core  ;  and  they 
beat  it  gently  with  a  peftle,  to  a  proper  height ;  and  a 
workman  fmooths  the  earth  at  top  with  a  wooden 
trowel  dipped  in  water. 

Upon  this  cover,  to  be  ta\en  off  afterwards,  they 
"affemble  the  hollows  of  the  rings.  When  every  thing 
'is  in  its  proper  place,  they  ftrengthen  the  outfide  of  the 
hollows  with  mortar,  in  order  to  bind  them  with  the 
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bridge,  and  keep  them  Ready  at  the  bottom,  by  means  Foundry, 
of  a  cake  of  the  fame  mortar,  which  fills  up  the  whole 
aperture  of  the  fhell.  This  they  let  dry,  that  it  may 
be  removed  without  breaking.  To  make  room  for  the 
metal,  t  hey  pull  off  the  hollows  of  the  rings,  through 
which  the  metal  is  to  pafs,  before  itenters  into  the  va¬ 
cuity  of  the  mould.  The  fhell  being  unloaded  of  its 
ear,  they  range  under  the  milUtone  five  or  fix  pieces 
of  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  and  thick  enough  to 
reach  almdl  the  lower  part  of  the  fhell;  between  thefe 
and  the  mould,  they  drive  in  wooden  wedges  with  a 
mallet,  to  fliake  the  fhell  of 'the  model  whereon  it  refts, 
fo  as  to  be  pulled  up  and  got  out  of  the  pit. 

When  this  and  the  wax  are  removed,  they  break 
the  model  and  the  layer  of  earth,  through  which  the 
metal  muft  run,  from  the  hollow  of  the  l  ings,  between 
the  fhell  and  the  core.  They  fmoke  the  infide  of  the 
by  burning  ftraw  under  it,  that  helps  to  fmooth 
the  furface  of  the  bell.  Then  they  put  the  fhell  in 
the  place,  fo  as  to  leave  the  fame  interval  between  that 
and  the  core  ;  and  before  the  hollows  of  the  rings  or 
the  cap  are  put  on  again,  they  add  two  vents,  that  are 
united  to  the  rings,  and  to  each  other,  by  a  mafs  of 
baked  cement.  After  which  they  put  on  this  mafs  of 
the  cap,  the  rings,  and  the  vent,  over  the  fhell,  and 
folder  it  with  thin  cement,  which  is  dried  gradually  by 
covering  it  with  burning  coals.  Then  they  fill  up  the 
pit  with  earth,  beating  it  ftrongly  all  the  time  round 
the  mould. 

The  furnace  has  a  place  for  the  fire,  and  another  for 
the  metal.  The  fire-place  has  a  large  chimney  with  a 
fpacious  afh-hole.  The  furnace  which  contains  the 
metal  is  vaulted,  whofe  bottom  is  made  of  earth, 
rammed  down  ;  the  reft  is  built  with  brick.  It  has 
four  apertures ;  the  firft,  through  which  the  flame  re¬ 
vibrates  ;  the  fecond  is  clofed  with  a  ftopple  that  is 
opened  for  the  metal  to  run  ;  the  others  aie  to  fepa¬ 
rate  the  drofs  or  fcoriae  of  the  metal  by  wooden  rakes: 
through  thefe  laft  apertures  paffes  the  thick  fmoke. 

The  ground  of  the  furnace  is  built  flopiug,  for  the  me¬ 
tal  to  run  down. 

d oundery  of  Great  Guns  and  Mortar- Pieces,  The 
method  of  cafting  thefe  pieces  is  little  different  from 
that  of  bells :  they  are  run  maffy,  without  any  core, 
being  determined  by  the  hollow  of  the  fhell;  and  they 
are  afterwards  bored  with  a  fteel  trepan,  that  is  worked 
either  by  horfes  or  a  water-mill. 

For  the  metal,  parts,  proportions,  &c.  of  thefe  pieces, 
fee  Gunnery. 

Letter- FouNDERr9  or  Cafing  of  Printing- Letters, 

In  the  bufinefs  of  cutting,  cafting,  &c.  letters  for 
printing,  the  letter-cutter  muft  be  provided  with  a  vice, 
hand-vice,  hammers,  and  files  of  all  forts  for  watch¬ 
makers  ufe  ;  as  alfo  gravers  and  fculpters  of  all  forts, 
and  an  oil-ftone,  &c.  fuitable  and  fizeable  to  the  feve¬ 
ral  letters  to  be  ciit :  a  flat  gage  made  of  box  to  hold 
a  rod  of  fteel,  or  the  body  of  a  mould,  &c.  exactly  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  flat  of  the  ufing'file  :  a  fliding-gage 
whofe  ufe  is  to  meafure  and  fet  off  'diflances  between 
the  fhoulder  and  the  tooth,  and  to  mark  it  off  from  the 
end,  or  from  the  edge  of  the  work  :  a  face-gage, 
which  is  a  fquare  notch  cut  with  a  file  into  the  edge 
of  a  thin  plate  of  fteel,  iron,  or  brafs,  of  the  thicknef* 
of  a  piece  of  common  tin,  whofe  ufe  is  to  proportion 
the  face  of  each  fort  of  letter,  viz,  long  letters,  af- 

c  ending 
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thundery,  tending  letters,  and  fhort  letters.  So  there  mull  be 
w~v  three  gages,  and  the  gage  for  the  long  letters  is  the 
length  of  the  whole  body  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into 
42  equal  parts. .  The  gage  for  the  afeending  letters 
Roman  and  Italic  are  y,  or  30  parts  of  42,  and  33  parts 
for  the  Englifh  face.  The  gage  fc:  the  fhort  letters 
is  4,  or  18  parts  of  42  of  the  whole  body  for  the  Ro¬ 
man  and  Italic,  and  22  parts  for  the  English  face. 

The  Italic  and  other  {landing  gages  are  to  meafure 
the  fcope  of  the  Italic  hems,  by  applying  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  gage  to  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the 
letters,  and  the  other  fide  of  the  gage  to  the  Hem ;  for 
when  the  letter  complies  with  thefe  three  Tides  of  the 
gage,  that  letter  has  its  true  fhape. 

The  next  care  of  the  letter-cutter  is  to  prepare  good 
fleel  punches,  well  tempered,  and  quite  free  from  all 
veins  of  iron  ;  on  the  face  of  which  he  draws  ornraiks 
the  exadl  fhape  of  the  letter  with  pen  and  ink  if  the 
letter  be  large,  or  with  a  fmooth  blunted  point  of  a 
needle  if  it  be  fmall  ;  and  then  with  fizeable  and  pro¬ 
per  fhaped  and  pointed  gravers  and  fculpters,  digs  or 
fculps  out  the  {feel  between  -the  ftrokes  or  marks  he 
made  on  the  face  of  the  punch,  and  leaves  the  marks 
ftanding  on  the  face.  Having  well  fhaped  the  infide 
llrokes  of  his  letter,  he  deepens  the  hollows  with  the 
fame  tools  ;  for  if  a  letter  be  not  deep  in  proportion 
to  its  width,  it  will,  when  ufed  at  prefs,  print  black, 
and  be  good  for  nothing.  This  work  is  generally  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  depth  of  the  counter- punch.  Then  he 
works  the  out  fide  with  proper  files  till  it  be  fit  for  the 
m  a  trice. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  finking  and  juftifying 
of  the  matrices,  we  mull  provide  a  mould  to  juftify 
them  by,  of  which  you  have  a  di  aught  in  Plate  CXCV. 
fig.  1.2. 

Every  mould  is  compofed  of  an  upper  and  an  under 
part.  The  under  part  is  delineated  in  fig.  j.  The 
upper  part  is  marked  fig.  2.  and  is  in  all  refpe&s  made 
like  the  under  part,  excepting  the  ftool  behind,  and  rhe 
bow  or  fpring  alfo  behind  ;  and  excepting  a  fmall 
roundifh  wire  between  the  body  and  carriage,  near  the 
break,  -where  the  under  part  hath  a  fmall  rounding 
groove  made  in  the  body.  This  wire,  or  rather  half* wire, 
in  the  upper  part  makes  the  nick  in  the  {hank  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  when  part  of  it  is  received  into  the  groove  in  the 
under  part.  Thefe  two  parts  are  fo  exa&ly  fitted  and 
gaged  into  one  anoiher  (viz.  the  male-gage  marked  c 
in  fig.  2.  into  the  female  marked  g  in  fig.  1.  that 
when  the  upper  part  of.  the  mould  is  properly  placed 
pn,  and  in  the  under  part  of  the  mould,  both  together 
make  the  entire  mould,  and  may  be  Aid  backwards  for 
^ofe  fo  fai,  till  the  edge  of  either  of  the  bodies  on  the 
middle  of  either  carnage  comes  juft  to  the  edge  of  the 
female  gages  cut  in  each  carriage  :  and  ^they  may  be 
fiid  forward  fo  far,  till  the  bodies  on  either  carriage 
touch  each  other  ;  and  the  Aiding  of  thefe  two  parts 
of  the  mould  backwards  makes  the  {hank  of  the  letter 
thicker,  becaufe  the  bodies  in  each  part  {land  wider 
afunder  ;  and  the  Aiding  them  forwards  makes  the 
(hank  of  the  letter  thinner,  becaufe  the  bodies  on  each 
part  of  the- mould  fcand  clofer  together.  The  parts  of 
the  mould  aie  as  follow  :  viz.  a,  The  carriage,  b,  The 
body,  c,  The  male  gage.  d  e,  The  mouth-piece, 
fi,  The  regifter.  g,  The  female  gage,  h,  The  hag. 
a  aa  The  bottom  plate,  bb  b ,  The  wood  on  which 


the  bottom  plate  lies,  ccc,  The  mouth,  dd,  The  Foundery./. 
throat,  eddy  The  pallat.  f,  The  nick.  gg>  The  ' ' J  _  4 
{look  h  hf  The  fpring  or  bow. 

Then  the  mould  mud  be  juflified:  and  firll  the 
founder  juftifies  the  body,  by  calling  about  20  proofs 
or  famples  of  letters  ;  which  are  fet  up  in  a  compofing 
{lick,  with  all  their  nicks  towards  the  right  hand ; 
and  then  by  comparing  thefe  with  the  pattern  letters,  * 
fet  np  in  the  fame  manner,  he  finds  the  exadl  meafure 
of  the  body  to  be  cafl.  He  alfo  tries  if  the  two  fides  of 
the  body  are  parallel,  or  that  the  body  be  no  bigger 
at  the  head  than  at  the  foot,  by  taking  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  proofs  and  turning  them  with  their  heads  to 
the  feet  of  the  other  half ;  and  if  then  the  heads  and 
the  feet  be  found  exactly  even  upon  each  other,  and 
neither  to  drive  out  nor  get  in,  the  two  fides  may  be 
pronounced  parallel.  He  farther  tries  whether  the 
two  fides  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  letter  be  parallel,  by 
fitfl  fetting  his  proofs  in  the  compofing  {lick  with  their 
nicks  upwards,  and  then  turning  one  half  vviththeirheads 
to  the  feet  of  the  other  half ;  and  if  the  heads  and  feet  lie  - 
exactly  upon  each  other,  and  neither  drive  out  nor  get 
in,  the  two  fides  of  the  thicknefs  are  parallel. 

The  mould  thus  juflified,  the  next  bufinefs  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  matrices.  A  matrice  is  a  piece  of  brafs  01? 
copper  of  about  an  inch  arid  a  half  long,  and  of  a  thick¬ 
nefs  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  letter  it  is  to  con¬ 
tain.  In  this  metal  is  funk  the  face  of  the  letter  in¬ 
tended  to  be  cafl,  by  flriking  the  letter  punch  about 
the  depth  of  an  n.  After  this  the  fides  and  face  of 
the  matrice  miift  be  juflified  and  cleared  with  files  of 
all  bunchings  made  by  finking  the  punch. 

Every  thing  thus  prepared,  it  is  brought  to  the  fur¬ 
nace  ;  which  is  built  of  brick  upright,  with  four  fquare 
fides,  and  a  flone  on  the  top,  in  which  Hone  is  a  wide 
round  hole  for  the  pan  to  Hand  in.  A  foundery  of 
any  confequence  has  feveral  of  thefe  furnaces  in  it. 

As  to  the  metal  of  which  the  types  are  to  be  call, 
this,  in  extenfive  founderies,  is  always  prepared  in  large 
quantities  ;  but  cafl  into  fmall  bars,  of  about  20 
pounds  weight,  to  be  delivered  out  to  the  workmen  as 
occafion  requires.  In  the  letter  foundery  which  has 
been  long  carried  on  with  reputation  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr  Alex.  Wilfon  and  fons  at  Glafgow,  we  are 
informed,  that  a  flock  of  metal  is  made  up  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  the  year,  fufficient  to  ferve  the  carters  at 
the  furnace  for  fix  months  each  time.  For  this  purpofe, 
a  large  furnace  is  built  under  a  fiiade,  furnifhed  with  a 
wheel  vent,  in  order  the  more  equally  to  heat  the  fides 
of  a  ftrong  pot  of  cart-iron,  which  ,  holds  when  full 
15  hundred  weight  of  the  metal.  The  fire  being 
kindled  below,  the  bars  of  lead  are  let  foftly  down  in¬ 
to  the  pot,  and  their  fufion  promoted  by  throwing  in 
fome  pitch  and  tallow,  which  foon  inflame.  An  outer 
chimney,  which,  is  built  fo  as  to  proje&  about  a  foot 
over  the  fartheft  lip  of  the  pot,  catches  hold  of  the 
flame  by  a  ftrong  draught,  and  makes  it  a£l  very  power¬ 
fully  in  melting  lead  ;  whilft  it  ferve s  at  the  fame  time 
to  convey  away  all  the  fumes,  &  c.  from  the -workmen,  , 
to  whom  this  laborious  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  commit¬ 
ted.  When  the  lead  is  thoroughly  melted,  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  regulus  of  antimony  and  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  put  in,  and  fome  more  tallow  is  inflamed  to 
make  the  whole  incorporate  fooner.  The  workmen 
now  having  mixed  the  contents  of  the  pot  very  tho¬ 
roughly-  r 
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JFoundery.  roughly  by  dirring  long  with  a  large  Iron  ladle,  next 
proceed  to  draw  the  metal  off  into  the  fmall  troughs 
x  of  cad-iron,  which  are  ranged  to  the  number  of  four- 
fcore  upon  a  level  platform  faced  with  Hone,  built  to¬ 
wards  the  right  hand.  In  the  courfe  of  a  day  15  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  metal  can  be  ealily  prepared  in  this 
manner  ;  and  the  operation  is  continued  for  as  many 
days  as  are  neceffary  to  prepare  a  flock  of  metal  of  all 
the  various  degrees  of  hardnefs.  After  this,  the  whole 
is  difpofed  into  prefles  according  to  its  quality,  to  be 
delivered  out  occafionally  to  the  workmen. 

The  founder  mull  now  be  provided  with  a  ladle, 
which  differs  nothing  from  other  iron  ladles  but  in  its 
fize  ;  and  he  is  provided  always  with  ladles  of  feveral 
fizes,  which  he  ufes  according  to  the  fize  of  the  letters 
he  is  to  cafl.  Before  the  cafler  begins  to  cafl,  he  mud 
kindle  his  fire  in  the  furnace  to  melt  the  metal  in  the 
pan.  Therefore  he  takes  the  pan  out  of  the  hole  in 
the  done,  and  there  lays  in  coals  and  kindles  them  ; 
and,  when  they  are  well  kindled,  he  fets  the  pan  in 
again,  and  puts  in  metal  into  it  to  melt:  if  it  be  a  fmall  - 
bodied  letter  he  cads,  or  a  thin  letter  of  great  bodies, 
his  metal  mud  be  very  hot ;  nay  fometimes  red-hot, 
to  make  the  letter  come.  Then  having  chofen  a 
ladle  than  will  hold  about  fo  much  as  the  letter  and 
break  is,  he  lays  it  at  the  lloking-hole,  where  th£  flame 
burds  out,  to  heat.  Then  he  ties  a  thin  leather,  cut 
with  its  narrow  end  againd  the  face  to  the  leather 
groove  of  the  matrice,  by  whipping  a  brown  thread 
twice  about  the  leather-groove,  and  fadening  the  thread 
with  a  knot.  Then  he  puts  both  halves  of  the  mould 
together,  and  puts  the  matrice  into  the  matrice-cheek, 
and  places  the  foot  of  the  matrice  on  the  dool  of  the 
mould,  and  the  broad  end  of  the  leather  upon  the 
wood  of  the  upper  half  of  the  mould,  but  not  tight 
up,  led  it  might  hinder  the  foot  of  the  matrice  from 
finking  clofe  down  upon  the  dool  in  a  train  of  work. 
Then  laying  a  little  rofin  on  the  upper  wood  of  the 
mould,  and  having  his  cading-ladle  hot,  he  with  the 
boiling  fide  of  it  melts  the  rofin  :  and,  when  it  is  yet 
melted,  prefies  the  broad  end  of  the  leather  hard  down 
on  the  wood,  and  fo  fadens  it  to  the  wood ;  all  this  is 
the  preparation. 

Now  he  comes  to  cading.  Wherefore,  placing  the 
under  half  of  the  mould  in  his  left  hand,  with  the 
hook  or  hag  forward,  he  clutches  the  ends  of  its  wood 
between  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  of  his  thumb  and 
his  three  hind  fingers  ;  then  he  lays  the  upper  half  of 
the  mould  upon  the  under  half,  fo  that  the  male  gages 
may  fall  into  the  female  gages,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  foot  of  the  matrice  places  itfelf  upon  the  dool  ; 
and,  clafping  his  left-hand  thumb  drong  over  the  up¬ 
per  half  of  the  mould,  he  nimbly  catches  hold  of  the 
bow  or  fpring  with  his  right-hand  fingers  at  the  top 
of  it,  and  his  thumb  under  it,  and  places  the  point 
of  it  againd  the  middle  of  the  notch  in  the  backfide 
of  the  matrice,  preffing  it  as  well  forwards  towards 
the  mould,  as  downwards  by  the  fhoulder  of  the  notch 
clofe  upon  the  dool,  while  at  the  fame  time  with  his 
hinder  fingers,  as  aforefaid,  lie  draws  the  under  half 
of  the  mould  towards  the  ball  of  his  thumb,  and  thruds 
by  the  ball  of  his  thumb  the  upper  part  towards  his 
fingers,  that  both  the  regiders  of  the  mould  may  prefs 
againd  both  Tides  of  the  matrice,  and  his  thumb  and 
fingers  prefs  both  halves  of  the  mould  clofe  together. 
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Then  he  takes  the  handle  of  his  ladle  in  his  right  Fonndery. 
hand,  and  with  the  boll  of  it  gives  a  droke,  two  or  -v ~  1  lJ 

three,  outwards  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal, 
to  feum  or  clear  it  from  the  film  or  dud  that  may  fvvim 
upon  it  ;  then  takes  up  the  ladle  full  of  metal,  and 
having  his  mould,  as  aforefaid,  in  his  left  hand,  he  a 
little  twids  the  left  fide  of  his  body  from  the  furnace, 
and  brings  the  geat  of  his  ladle  (full  of  metal)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mould,  and  twids  the  upper  part  of  hi*3 
right  hand  towards  him  to  turn  the  metal  into  it,  while 
at  the  fame  moment  of  time  he  jilts  the  mould  in  his 
left  hand  forwards,  to  receive  the  metal  with  a  drong 
fhake  (as  it  is  called),  not  only  into  the  body  of  the  v 
mould,  but  while  the  metal  is  yet  hot  running,  fwift 
and  drongly,  into  the  very  face  of  the  matrice,  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  perfed.  form  there,  a^well  as  in  the  fhank. 

Then  lie  takes  the  upper  half  of  the  mould  off  the 
under  half,  by  placing  his  right-hand  thumb  on  the 
end  of  the  wood  next  his  left-hand  thumb,  and  his 
two  middle-fingers  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood  ;  and 
finding  the  letter  and  break  lie  in  the  under  half  of 
the  mould  (as  mod  commonly  by  reafon  of  its  weight 
it  does),  he  throws  or  todes  the  letter,  break  and  all, 
upon  a  fheet  of  wade  paper  laid  for  that  purpofe  on 
the  bench,  jud  a  little  beyond  his  left  hand,  and  is 
then  ready  to  cad  another  letter  as  before ;  and  alfo, 
the  whole  number  that  is  to  be  call  with  that  matrice. 

A  workman  will  ordinarily  cad  about  three  thoufand 
of  thefe  letters  in  a  day. 

When  the  caders  at  the  furnace  have  got  a  fufficient 
number  of  types  upon  the  tables,  a  fet  of  boys  come 
and  nimbly  break  away  the  jets  from  them  ;  the  jet3 
are  thrown  into  the  pots,  and  the  types  are  carried 
away  in  parcels  to  other  boys,  who  pafs  them  fw iftly 
under  their  fingers,  defended  by  leather,  upon  fmooth 
flat  dones,  in  order  to  polifh  their  broad-fides.  This 
is  a  very  dexterous  operation,  and  is  a  remarkable  in¬ 
dance  of  what  may  be  effe&ed  by  the  power  of  habit 
and  long  pra&ice  ;  for  tliefe  boys,  in  turning  up  the 
other  fide  of  the  type,  do  it  fo  quickly  by  a  mere  touch 
of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  as  not  to  require  the 
lead  perceptible  intermiffion  in  the  motion  of  the  right 
hand  upon  the  done.  The  types,  thus  finely  fmooth- 
ed  and  flattened  on  the  broad-fides,  are  next  carried 
to  another  fet  of  boys,  who  fit  at  a  fquare  table,  two 
on  each  fide,  and  there  are  ranged  up  on  long  rulers 
or  dicks,  fitted  with  a  fmall  projection,  to  hinder  them 
from  fiiding  off  backwards.  When  thefe  Hicks  are  fo 
filled,  they  are  placed,  two  and  two,  upon  a  fet  of 
wooden  pins  fixed  into  the  wall,  near  the  drefier,  fome¬ 
times  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred,  in  order  to  under¬ 
go  the  finifhing  operations.  This  workman,  who  is 
always  the  mod  expert  and  fkilful  in  all  the  different 
branches  carried  on  at  the  foundery,  begins  by  taking 
one  of  thefe  dicks,  and,  with  a  peculiar  addrefs,  Hides 
the  whole  column  of  types  off  upon  the  drvefling-dick  : 
this  is  made  of  well-feafoned  mahogany,  and  furnifiied 
with  two  end-pieces  of  deel,  a  little  lower  than  the 
body  of  the  types,  one  of  which  is  moveable,  io  as  to 
approach  the  other  by  means  of  a  long  ferew-pin,  in- 
ferted  in  the  end  of  the  dick.  The  types  are  put  in¬ 
to  this  dick  with  their  faces  next  to  the  back  or  pro¬ 
jection  ;  and  after  they  are  adjuded  to  one  another  fo 
as  to  dand  even,  they  are  then  bound  up,  by  ferewing 
home  the  moveable  end-piece.  It  is  here  where  the 

great 
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Founder/.  great  and  reqnifite  accuracy  of  the  moulds  comes  to 
be  perceived  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  whole  column,  fo 
bound  up,  lies  flat  and  true  upon  the  flick,  the  two 
extreme  types  being  quite  parallel,  and  the  whole  .has 
the  appearance  of  one  folid  continuous  plate  of  metal. 

The  leail  inaccuracy  in  the  exadt  parallelifm  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  type,  when  multiplied  fo  many  times,  would 
render  it  impohible  to  bind  them  up  in  this  manner, 
by  difpoiing  them  to  rife  or  fpring  from  the  flick  by 
the  fmalleft  preffure  from  the  fcrew.  Now,  when  lying 
fo  conveniently  with  the  narrow  edges  uppermofl,  which 
cannot  poffibly  be  fmoothed  in  the  manner  before  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Hones,  the  workman  does  this  more  ef¬ 
fectually  by  fcraping  the  furface  of  the  column  with  a 
thick-edged  but  fharp  razor,  which  at  every  flroke 
brings  on  a  very  fine  fmocth  fkin,  like  to  polifbed  filver  ; 
and  thus  he  proceeds  till  in  about  half  a  minute  he 
comes  to  the  farther  end  of  the  flick.  The  other  edges 
of  the  types  are  next  turned  upwards,  and  polifhed  in 
the  fame  manner.  It  iswhilfl  the  types  thus  lie  in  the 
dreffing-flick  that  the  operation  of  bearding  or  barb- 
ing  is  performed,  which  is  effedled  by  running  a  plane, 
faced  with  fleel,  along  the  fhoulder  of  the  body  next 
to  the  face,  which  takes  more  or  lefs  off  the  corner, 
as  occafion  may  require.  Whilll  in  the  drefling-flick 
they  are  alfo  grooved,  which  is  a  very  material  opera¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  underfland  this,  it  mud  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  when  the  types  are'  firfl  broken  off  from 
the  jets,  feme  fuperfluous  metal  always  remains,  which 
would  make  them  bear  very  unequally  againll  the  pa¬ 
per  whilfl  under  the  printing-prefs,  and  effe&ually  mar 
the  impreflion.  That  all  thefe  inequalities  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  taken  away,  and  that  the  bearings  of  every 
type  may  be  regulated  by  the  fhoulders  imparted  to 
them  all  alike  from  the  mould,  the  workman  or  dref- 
fer  proceeds  in  the  following  manner.  The  types  be¬ 
ing  ferewed  up  in  the  flick,  as  before  mentioned,  with 
the  jot-end  nutermoft,  and  proje&ing  beyond  the  wood 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  the  flick  is  put  into  an 
open  prefs,  fo  as  to  prefent  the  jet-end  uppermofl,  and 
then  every  thing  is  made  faff  by  driving  a  long  wedge, 
which  bears  upon  a  flip  of  wood,  which  lies  clofe  to 
the  types  the  whole  length  :  then  a  plough  or  plane 
is  applied,  which  is  fo  conftrufted  as  to  embrace  the 
projecting  part  of  the  types  betwixt  its  long  fides, 
which  are  made  of  polifhed  iron.  When  the  plane  is 
thus  applied,  the  fleel  cutter  bearing  upon  that  part 
between  the  fhoulders  of  the  fypes,  where  the  inequa¬ 
lities  lie,  the  dreffer  dexteroufly  glides  it  along,  and  by 
this  means  (hips  off  every  irregular  part  that  comes  in 
the  way,  and  fo  makes  an  uniform  groove  the  whole 
length,  and  leaves  the  two  fhoulders  Handing ;  by 
which  means  every  type  becomes  precifely  like  tc  ano¬ 
ther,  as  to  the  height  againfl  paper.  The  types  be¬ 
ing  now  finifhed,  the  flick  is  taken  out  of  the  prefs, 
and  the  whole  column  replaced  upon  the  other  flick  ; 
and  after  the  whole  are  fo  dreffed,  he  proceeds  to  pick; 
out  the  bad  letters,  previous  to  putting  them  vip  into 
pages  and  papers.  In  doing  this  he  takes  the  Hick 
into  his  left  hand,  and  turning  the  faces  near  to  the 
light,  he  examines  them  carefully,  and  whenever  arr 
imperfeCl  or  damaged  letter  occurs,  lie  nimbly  plucks 
it  out  with  a  fharp  bodkin,  which  he  holds  in  the  right 
hand  for  that  purpofe.  Thofe  letters  which,  from  their 
fvrm,  projeCl  over  the  body  of  the  type,  and  which 
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cannot  on  this  account  be  rubbed  on  the  Hones,  are  Fount, 
icraped  on  the  broad-fides  with  a  knife  or  file,  and  fome  Fountain-, 
o  t  le  metal  next  the  face  pared  away  with  a  pen-  J 

kmfe,  in  order  to  allow  the  type  to  come  clofe  to  any 
other,  i  his  operation  is  called  kerning. 

■  excellence  °f  printing  types  conlifts  not  only 

in  the  due  performance  of  all  the  operations  above  de- 
fcribed,  but  alfo  in  the  haidnefs  of  the  metal,  form, 
and  fine  proportion  of  the  charader,  and  in  the  exad 
bearing  and  ranging  of  the  letters  in  relation  to  one 
another. 

1'OUNT,  or  Font,  among  printers,  &c.  a  fet  or 
quantity  of  charaders  or  letters  of  each  kind,  call 

by  a  letter- founder,  and  forted.— We  fay,  a  founder 

has  calt  a  fount  of  pica,  of  englilh,  of  pearl  &c 
meaning  that  he  has  calt  a  fet  of  charaders  of  thefe 
kinds. 

A  complete  fount  does  not  only  include  the  run¬ 
ning  letters,  but  alfo  large  and  fmall  capitals,  fingle  let¬ 
ters,  double  letters,  points,  commas,  lines,  a:.d  numeral 
charaders. 

Founts  are  large  or  fmall,  according  to  the  demand 
of  the  printer,  whooiders  them  by  the  hundred  weight 
or  by  Iheets.  When  the  printer  orders  a  fount  of 
500,  he  means  that  the  fount  fhould  weidi  coo  lb. 

When  lie  demands  a  fount  of  ro  Iheets,  it°  is  under- 
ftood,  that  with  that  fount  he  fliall  be  able  to  compofe 
10  Iheets,  or  20  forms,  without  being  obliged  to  dil- 
tribute.  The  founder  takes  his  meafures  accordino-k-; 
hc  reckons  120  pounds  for  a  Iheet,  including  “the 
quadrates,  &c.  or  60  pounds  for  a  form,  which  is  half 
a  Iheet  :  not  that  the  Iheet  always  weighs  120  pounds, 
or  the  form  60  pounds  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the  form  ;  befides,  it.  is  always 
tuppofed  that  there  are  letters  left  in  the  cafes.  ; 

The  letter-founders  have  a  kind  of  lilt,  or  tariff 
whereby  they  regulate  their  founts:  the  occafion  there- 
°t  is,  that  fome  letters  being  in  much  more  ufe,  and 
oftener  repeated  than  otheis,  their  cells  or  cafes, 
fhould  be  better  filled  and  ftored  than  thofe  of  the  let- 
ters  which  do  not  return  fo  frequently.  Tffus  the  o' 
and  /,  for  inftance,  are  always  iu  greater  quantity  than 

This  difference  will  be  belt  perceived  from  a  propor- 
tvonal  comparifon  of  thofe  letters  with  themfelves  or 
fome  others.  Suppofe  a  fount  of  100,000  characters, 
winch  is  a  common  fount  ;  here  the  a  Ihould  have 
the  c  3000,  thee  n,eoo,  the  i  6000,  the  m 
3000,  the  k  only  30,  and  the  *,y,  and  s,  not  many 
more.  But  this  is  only  to  be  underltood  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  lower  cafe  ;  thofe  of  the  upper  having 
other  proportions,  which  it  would  be,  here,  too  lon| 
to  iniiit  on.  6 

FOUNTAJN,  a  fpring  or  fource  of  water  riling 
out  of  the  earth.  Among  the  ancients,  fountains 
were  generally  elleemed  as  faSred  ;  but  fome  were  held 
to  be  lo  in  a  more  particular  manner.  The  good  ef 
feCts  received  from  cold  baths  gave  fprings  and  rivers 
this  high  reputation  ;  for  the  falutary  influence  was 
iuppoitd  to  proceed  from  fome  prefiding  deity.  Par¬ 
ticular  reafons  might  occafion  fome  to  be  held  in  great¬ 
er  veneration  than  others.  It  was  cuHomary  to  throw- 
little  pieces  of  money  into  thofe  fprings,  lakes,  or 
rivers,  which  were  effeemed  facred,  to  render  the  pre- 
fidmg  divinities  propitious;  as  the  touch  ©fa  naked  bo- 
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Fountain*  dy  was  fuppoled  to  pollute  their  hallowed  waters*  For 
U— y-w  t^e  phenomena,  theory,  and  origiu,  of  fountains  or 
fprings,  fee  Spring. 

Artificial  Fountain ,  called  alfo  a  jet  d'eauy  is  a  con¬ 
trivance  by  which  water  is  violently  fpouted  upwards. 
See  Hydraulics. 

Boiling  Fountain .  See  Iceland. 

Fountain- T ree,  a  very  extraordinary  vegetable 
growing  in  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  and  likewife  faid 
to  exid  in  fome  other  places,  which  diltils  water  from 
•its  leaves  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  anfvver  all  the  purpofcs 
of  the  inhabitants  who  live  near  it.  Of  this  tree  we 
have  the  following  account  in  Glaffe’s  hiflory  of  the 
Canary  iflands. — “  There  are  only  three  fountains  of 
water  in  the  whole  ifland  of  Hierro,  wherein  the  foun¬ 
tain-tree  grows.  One  of  thefe  fountains  is  called  A - 
cofi  which,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
fignifies  river  ;  a  name,  however,  which  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  given  it  on  account  of  its  yielding  much 
water,  forTin  that  refpeft  it  hardly  deferves  the  name 
of  a  fountain.  More  to  the  northward  is  another  call¬ 
ed  Hnpio  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland  is  a  fpring, 
yielding  a  llream  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  linger. 
This  lall  was  ducovered  in  the  year  1565,  and  is  call¬ 
ed  the  fountain  of  Anton .  Hernandez .  On  account  of 
the  fcarcity ’  of  water,  the  iheep,  goats,  and  fwine, 
here  do  not  drink  in  the  fiimmer,  but  are  taught  to  dig 
up  the  roots  of  fern,  and  chew  them  to  quench  their 
thirft.  The  great  cattle  are  watered  at  thole  fountains, 
and  at  a  place  where  water  difl.il s  from  the  leaves  of  a 
tree.  Many  writers  have  made  mention  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  tree,  fome  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  miraculous :  others  again  deny  the  exiltence  of 
any  fuch  tree  ;  among  whom  is  Father  Feyjoo,  a  mo¬ 
dern  Spanilh  author,  in  his  Theatre  Critico.  But  he, 

.  and  thofe  who  agree  with  him  in  this  matter,  are  as 
much  miflaken  as  thofe  who  would  make  it  appear  to 
be  miraculous.  This  is  the  only  ifland  of  all  the  Ca¬ 
naries  which  I  have  not  been  in;  but  I  have  failed  with 
natives  of  Hierro,  who,  when  quellioned  about  the  ex- 
iftence  of  this  tree,  anfvveredin  the  affirmative. 

t£  The  author  of  the  Hijlory  of  the  dfcovery  and  con - 
gueft  has  given  us  a  particular  account  of  it,  which  I 
fhall  here  relate  at  large. 

‘  The  didrift  in  which  this  tree  Hands  is  called  77- 
gulahe  ;  near  to  which,  and  in  the  cliff  or  deep  rocky 
afeent  that  furrounds  the  whole  ifland,  is  a  narrow  gut¬ 
ter  or  gulley,  which  commences  at  the  fea,  and  conti¬ 
nues  to  the  fnmmit  of  the  cliff,  where  it  joins  or  co¬ 
incides  with  a  valley,  which  is  terminated  by  the  deep 
front  of  a  rock.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  grows  a  tree, 
called  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  Garfey 
««  Sacred  or  Holy  Tree,”  which  for  many  years  has 
been  preferved  found,  entire,  and  frefli.  Its-  leaves  con- 
dantly  didil  fuch  a  quantity  of  water  as  is  fufficient  to 
furnilh  driuk  to  every  living  creature  in  Hierro  ;  na¬ 
ture  having  provided  this  remedy  for  the  drought  of 
the  ifland.  It  is  iituated  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
the  fea.  Nobody  knows  of  what  fpecies  it  is,  only 
that  it  is  called  Til.  It  is  didinft  from  other  trees, 
and  dands  by  itfelf ;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk 
is  about  12  {pans,  the  diameter  four,  and  in  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  highed  branch,  40 
fpaus  :  the  circumfereuce  of  all  the  branches  together 
is  120  feet.  The  branches  are  thick  and  extended; 
.'N°  130. 
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the  lowed  commence  about  the  height  of  an  ell  from  Fountain* 
the  ground.  Its  fruit  refembks  the  acorn,  and  tades  -“-"v  ,mV 
fomething  like  the  kernel  of  a  pine-apple,  but  is  fofter 
and  more  aromatic.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  referable 
thofe  of  the  laurel,  but  are  larger,  wider,  and  more 
curved;  they  come  forth  in  a  perpetual  fucceffion,  fo 
that  the  tree  always  remains  green.  Near  to  it  grows 
a  tliorR  which  fadens  on  many  of  its  branches,  and  in¬ 
terweaves  with  them  ;  and  at  a  fnmll  didar.ee  trom  the 
garfe  are  fome  beech- trees,  brefos,  and  thorns.  On  the 
north  fide  of  the  trunk  are  two  large  tanks  or  cider  11 3, 
of  rough  done,  or  rather  one  cidern  divided,  each  half 
being  20  feet  fquare,  and  16  fpans  in  depth.  One  of 
thefe  contains  water  for  the  drinking  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  the  other  that  which  they  ufe  for  their 
cattle,  wafliing,  and  fuch-like  purpofes.  Every  mqrn- 
ing,  near  this  part  of  the  ifland,  a  cloud  or  mid  arifes 
from  the  fea,  which  the  fouth  and  eafl/Ty  winds  force 
againd  the  fore- mentioned  deep  cliff;  fo  that  the  cloud 
having  no  vent  but  by  the  gutter,  gradually  afeends  it, 
and  from  thence  advances  flowly  to  the  extremity  of 
the  valley,  whence  it  is  dopped  and  checked  by  the 
front  of  the  rock  which  terminates  the  valley,  and  then 
reds  upon  the  thick  leaves  and  wide- fp reading  branches 
of  the  tree,  from  whence  it  diftib  in  drops  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  until  it  is  at  length  exhaufled, 

fro 
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brefos,  which  grow  near  it,  likewife  drop  water  ;  but 
their  leaves  being  but  few  and  narrow,  the  quantity  is 
fo  trifling,  that  though  the  natives  fave  fome  of  it,  yet 
they  make  little  or  no  account  of  any  but  what  didib 
from  the  til,  which,  together  with  the  water  of  fome 
fountains,  and  what  is  faved  in  the  winter  feafou,  is 
fufficient  to  ferve  them  and  their  flocks.  This  tree 
yields  mod  water  in  thofe  years  when  the  Levant  or 
eaderly  winds  have  prevailed  for  a  continnance  ;  for, 
by  thefe  winds  only  the  clouds  or  mills  are  diawn  hi¬ 
ther  from  the  fea.  A  perfon  lives  on  the  fpot  near 
which  this  tree  grows,  who  is  appointed  by  the  council 
to  take  care  of  it  and  its  water  ;  and  is  allowed  a  houfe 
to  live  in,  with  a  certain  falary.  He  every  day  diilri- 
butes  to  each  family  of  the  didrift  feven  pots  or  vedeb 
full  of  water,  befides  what  he  gives  to  the  principal 
people  of  the  ifland.* 

“  Whether  the  tree  which  yields  water  at  this  pre- 
fent  time  be  the  fame  as  that  mentioned  in  the  above 
defeription,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  :  but  it  is 
probable  there  has  been  a  fucceffion  of  them  ;  for  Pli¬ 
ny,  deferibing  the  Fortunate  ifland,  fays,  4  In  tire 
mountains  of  Ombrion  are  trees  refcmbling  the  plant 
ferula,  from  which  water  may  be  procured  by  pref- 
fure.  What  comes  from  the  black  kind  is  bitter,  but 
that  which  the  white  yields  is  fvveet  and  potable,* * 

Trees  yielding  water  are  not  peculiar  to  the  ifland 
of  Hierro  ;  for  travellers  inform  us  of  one  of  the  fame 
kind  on  the  ifland  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  bight  or  gulph. 
of  Guiney.  In  Cockburn’s  voyages  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  a  dropping  tree,  near  the  mountains  of 
Fera  Paz,  in  America. 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  we  came  out 
on  a  large  plain,  where  were  great  numbers  of  fine 
deer,  and  in  the  middle  dood  a  tree  of  uiiufual  fize, 
fpreading  its  branches  over  a  vai!  compafs  of  ground* 
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fountain  Cmicfity  led  us  up  to  it.  We  had  perceived,  at  fome 
fourmont  diflance  °iT>  t1l£  g^und  about  it  to  be  wet ;  at  which 

w~-v _ I  we  bc‘£an  t0  be  fomewhat  furprifed,  as  well  knowing 

there  had  no  rain  fallen  for  near  fix  months  pad,  a<> 
cording  to  the  certain  courfe  of  the  feafon  in  tha-t' lati¬ 
tude  :  that  it  was  impcffible  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
fall  of  dew  on  the  tree,  we  were  convinced,  by  the 
fun’s  having  power  to  exhale  away  all  moiflnre  of  that 
nature  a  few  minutes  after  its  riling.  At  laft,  to  our 
great  amazement  as  well  as  joy.  we  faw  water  drop¬ 
ping,  or  as  it  were  dialling,  fail  from  the  end  of  every 
leaf  of  this  wonderful  (not  had  it  been  amifs  if  1  had 
faid  miraculous)  tree  ;  at  kail  it  was  fo  with  refpe&  to 
us,  who  had  been  labouring  four  days  through  ex¬ 
treme  heat,  without  receiving  the  leaft  moifture,  and 
were  now  almoft  expiring  for  the  want  of  it. 

“  could  not  help  looking  on  this  as  liquor  fent 
from  heaven  to  comfort  us  under  great  extremity.  We 
catched  what  we  could  of  it  in  our  hands,  and  drank 
very  plentifully  of  it and  liked  it  fo  well,  that  we 
coend  hardly  prevail  with  ottifelves  to  give  over.  A 
matter  of  this  nature  could  not  but  incite  us  to  make 
the  kridfefl  obfervations  concerning  it;  and  according-- 
Ij  we  {laid  under  the  tree  near  three  hours,  and  found 
we  could  not  fathom  its  body  in  five  times.  Wc  ob- 
ieivtd  the  foil  where  it  grew  to  be  very  flrong  ;  and 
upon  the  mccft  inquiry  we  could  afterwards  make, 
both  of  the  natives  cf  the  country  and  the  Spanilh  in¬ 
habitants,  we  could  not  learn  there  was  any  fnch  tree 
known  throughout  New  Spain,  nor  perhaps  all  Ame¬ 
rica  over:  but  I  do  not  relate  this  as  a  prodigy  in  na¬ 
ture,  becdufe  I  am  riot  philofophcr  enough  to  aferibe 
any  natural  caufe  for  it  ;  the  learned  may  perhaps  give 
lubiiantial  reafons  in  nature  for  what  appeared  to  us  a 
great  and  marvellous  fecret.” 

FOLQUIERES  (James),  an  eminent  painter,  was 
torn  at  Antwerp  in  1580,  and  received  his  ehief  in- 
UrU&icns  from  Velvet  Brughcl.  He  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  landfcapes,  and  w*cnt  to  Italy  to  im¬ 
prove  himfelf  in  colouring  ;  and  fucceeded  fo  happily, 
that  his  works  are  faid  to  be  nearly  equal  to  thofe  of 
I  itian.  He  was  engaged  and  much  careffed  at  the 
court  of  the  elector  Palatine,  and  afterwards  fpent  fe- 
vcral  years  of  his  life  in  France;  where  lus  works  met 
with  univerfal  approbation,  and  he  was  proport  ionably 
well  paid  for  his  paintings.  Yet  by  fome  mlfcondua 
he  funk  into  poverty,  and  died  in  the  houfe  of  an  in*, 
tfonfiderable  painter  in  1659.  Fie  had  r elided  for  fc- 
veial  years  at  Rome  ana  Venice,  where  he  acquired 
that  excellent  ftyle  of  colouring  and  defign  for  which 
he  is  fo  defcivtdly  didinguifhed.  ' 

I  OURCHLL,  or  Fourchy,  in  heraldry,  an  ap- 
pe'Iation  given  to  a  erofs  forked  at  the  ends.  See 

Heraldry. 

FOURMONT  (Stephen),  profefFor  of  the  Arabic 
and  Cliinefe  languages,  and  one  of  the  moil  learned 
men  ox  his  time,  was  born  at  Plerbvhu,  a  village  four 
leagues  from  Paris,  in  1683.  Fie  ftudied  in  Mazarine 
college,  and  afterwards  in  the*  Seminary  of  Thirty- 
three.  He  was  at  length  piofdfor  of  Arabic  in  the 
Royal  College,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Infcriprions.  In  1738  he  was  chofen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  of  that 
Oi  Berlin  in  1741.  He-was  often  confnkcd  by  the 
duke  of  Otlears,  Lift  prince  of  the  Lined:  who  had  a 
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particular  efleem  for  him,  and  made  him  one  of  lus  fe- 
creiaries.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books ;  the 
mod  conflderable  of  thofe  which  have  been  printed  are, 
i;  Roots  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  in  verfe.  2  Cri¬ 
tical  Re  flexions  on  the  Fliltories  of  ancient  Nations, 
2  vols  410.  3.  Mcilitationes  Simcrt,  folio.  4.  A  Cliinefe 
Grammar,  in  Lathi,  folio.  5.  Several  Diflertations 
printed  111  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcrin- 
tions,  &c.  Fie  died  at  Paris  in  1745. 

He  ought  uot  to  be  confounded  with  Michael  Four - 
m0htr  , rIjlS  y°ungoh  brother ;  who  took  orders,  was 
profefior  of  the  Syriac  language  in  the  Royal  College, 
and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  He 
died  m  1  746. 

FOURNESS,  in  Loynfdale,  Lancafhire,  is  a  track, 
between  the  Kent,  Leven,  and  Dudden  Sands,  which 
mils' north  parallel  with  the  weft  /ides  of  Cumberland 
arid  Vveftmorelandj  and  on  the  foutli  runs  out  into 
tae  fta  as  a  promontory.  Here,  as  Mr  Camden  ex- 
profits  it,  “  the  fea,  as  if  enraged  at  it,  ladies  it  more 
tunouily,  and  in  high  tides  has  even  devoured  the  fhore, 
and  made  three  large  bays;  viz.  Kentfana,  into  which 
the  river,  iven  empties  itfclf ;  Ltvenfand  and  Dudden- 
iand,  between  which  the  land  projects  in  Rich  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  has  its  name  thence;  Forcnefs  and  Foreland, 
ngnifymg  the  fame  with  us  as promontorium  antcrius  is 
Latin.”  Bifhop  Gibfon,  however,  derives  the  name 
o  Fournefs ,  or  Furnefs ,  from  the  numerous  furnaces 
that  were  there  anciently,  the  rents  and  fervices  of 
which  (called  Uoomfmithy  rents)  are  ft  ill  paid.  This 
whole  traft,  except  on  the  coaft,  rifes  in  high  hills  and 
vail  piles  of  rocks  called  Fornefs  -  Fells  $  among  which 
the  Britans  found  a  fecure  retreat,  truflico-  to  thefe 
natural  fort refles,  though  nothing  was  inacceffible  to 
the  victorious  Saxons :  for  we  find  the  Britans  fet¬ 
tled  here  228  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons- 
becaufe  at  that  time  Egfrid  king  of  Northumberland- 
gave  St  Cuthbert  the  land  called  Carthmcll,  and  all  tlv 
Lritans  in  it,  as  is  related  in  his  life.  In  thefe  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  are  found  quarries  of  a  fine  durable  blue 
flate  to  cover  buildings  with,  which  arc  made  ufe  of 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  are  feveral 
cotton  mills  lately  eroded  ;  and  if  fuel  for  fire  were 
more  plentiful,  the  trade  of  this  country  would  much 
increafe ;  but  there  being  no  coals  nearer  than  Wigan 
or  Whitehaven,'  and  the  coaft-duties  high,  fiiino-  is  ra¬ 
ther  fcarce,  the  country  people  tiling  only  turf  cm  peat, 
and  that  begins  to  be  more  fcarce  than  formerly.  In 
the  moffes  of  Fournefs  much  fir  is  found,  but  more 
oak  :  the  trunks  in  general  lie  with  their  heads  to  the 
eait,  trie  high  winds  Laving  been  from  the  wed.  HioJv 
Fournefs  has  ever  had  great  quantities  of  flieep,  which 
brow.e  upon  the  hollies  left  in  great  numbers  for  them  • 
and  produces  charcoal  for  melting  iron-ore,  and  oak- 
bark  for  tanners  ufe,  in  great  abundance.  The  forefts 
abounded  with  deer  and  wild  boars,  and  the  leth  or 
fcofe,  or  large  flags,  whofe  herns  are  frequently  found 
underground  here.  The  low  or  plain  part  of  Fournefs 
which  is  fo  called  to  diftingoiih  it  from  the  woody  or 
mountainous  part,  produces  all  forts  of  grain,  but -prin¬ 
cipally  oats,  whereof  the  bread  eaten  in  this  country 
is  generally  made  ;  and  there  are  found  here  veins  of  a 
very  rich  iron-ore,  which  is  not  only  melted  and 
wrought  here,  but  great  quantities  are  exported  to 
other  parts  to  mix  with  poorer  orts.  The  three  fands 
3  C  above 
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Fournefs  above  mentioned  are  very  dangerous  to  travellers  by 
U  the  tides  and  the  many  quickfands.  There  is  a  guide 
,  on  horfeback  appointed  to  Kent  or  Lancafler  fand  at 
IO 1.  per  ann .  to  Leven  at  61  per  arm .  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue ;  but  to  Dudden,  which  are  moil  danger¬ 
ous,  none  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  perfons 
to  pafs  over  in  parties  of  100  at  a  time  like  caravans, 
under  the  direction  of  the  carriers,  who  go  to  or  fro 
every  day.  The  fands  are  lefs  dangerous  than  former¬ 
ly,  being  more  ufed  and  better  known,  and  travellers 
never  going  without  the  carriers  or  guides.  “  Furnis 
abbey  up  in  the  mountains,”  was  begun  at  Tulket  in 
Amoundernefs  1  \  24,  by  Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne, 
afterwards  king  of  England,  for  the  monks  of  Savigni 
in  France,  and  three  years  after  removed  to  this  val¬ 
ley,  then  called  Behangejgill ,  or  “  the  vale  of  night- 
fhade.”  It  was  of  the  Ciftertian  order,  endowed  with 
above  Boo  1.  per  ann.  Out  of  the  monks  of  this  abbey, 
Mr  Camden  informs  us,  the  bifhops  of  the  Ifte  of  Man, 
which  lies  overagainft  it,  ufed  to  be  chofen  by  ancient 
cuftom  ;  it  being  as  it  were  the  mother  of  many  mo- 
naileries  in  Man  and  Ireland.  Some  ruins,  and  part 
of  the  fofTe  which  furrounded  the  monaftery,  are  tlill 
to  be  feen  at  Tulket.  The  remains  at  Fournefs  breathe 
that  plain  fimplicity  of  the  Ciftertian  abbeys  ;  the 
chapter-houfe  was  the  only  piece  of  elegant  Gothic 
about  it,  and  its  roof  has  lately  fallen  in.  Part  of 
the  painted  glafs  from  the  eaft  window,  reprefent- 
ing  the  crucifixion,  &c.  is  preferved  at  Winder-mere 
church  in  Bowlnefs,  Weftmoreland.  The  church 
(except  the  north  fide  of  the  nave),  the  chapter-houfe, 
refedlory,  &c.  remain,  only  unroofed. 

FOURTH  redundant,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 

FOWEY,  or  Foy,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
240  miles  from  London,  with  a  commodious  haven  on' 
the  Channel.  It  is  a  populous  place,  extending  above 
one  mile  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a  liver  of  its  own  name  ; 
and  has  a  great  fhare  in  the  fifhing  trade,  efpecially 
pilchards.  It  rofe  fo  much  formerly  by  naval  wars  and 
piracies,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  its  ftiips  re- 
fufmg  to  ftrike  when  required  as  they  failed  by  Rye  and 
Winchdfea,\vere  attacked  bythefhipsof  thofe  ports, but 
defeated  them ;  whereupon  they  bore  their  arms  mixed 
with  the  arms  of  thofe  two  cinque -ports,  which  gave  rife 
to  the  name  of  the  “  Gallants  of  Fowey.”  And  we  learn 
from  Camden,  that  this  town  quartered  a  part  of  the 
arms  of  every  one  of  the  cinque-ports  with  their  own  ; 
intimating,  that  they  had  at  times  triumphed  over  them 
all :  and  indeed  once  they  were  fo  powerful,  that  they 
took  feveral  of  the  French  men  of  war.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  they  refeued  certain  ftiips  of  Rye  from 
diftrefs,  for  which  this  town  was  made  a  member  of 
the  cinque-ports.  Edward  IV.  favoured  Fowey  fo 
much,  that  when  the  French  threatened  to  come  up 
the  river  to  burn  it,  he  caufed  two  towers,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  yet  vifible,  to  be  built  at  the  public  charge 
for  its  fecurity  :  but  he  was  afterwards  fo  difgufted 
with  the  inhabitants  for  attacking  the  French  after  a 
truce  proclaimed  with  Louis  XI.  that  he  took  away 
all  their  ftiips  and  naval  ftores,  together  with  a 
chain  drawn  acrofs  the  river  between  the  two  forts 
above  mentioned,  which  was  carried  to  Dartmouth. 
It  is  faid  they  were  fo  infolent,  that  they  cut  off  the 
ears  of  the  king’s  purfuivants  ;  for  which  fome  lives 
were  forfeited  as  well  as  eftates.  The  corporation  con- 


fifts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  8  aldermen,  a  town-clerk,  and  Fowl 
2  afliflants.  The  market  is  Saturday,  the  fairs  May-day  ^ 
and  Sept.  10.  Here  are  a  fine  old  church,  a  free-fehool, 
and  an  hofpital.  The  toll  of  the  market  and  fairs,  and  ***** 
keyage  of  the  harbour,  were  veiled  in  the  corporation 
on  the  payment  of  a  fee-farm  rent  of  about  40s.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  fent  members  to  parliament 
before  the  13th  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Here  is  a  coinage 
for  the  tin  ;  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  dug  in  the 
country  to  the  north  and  weft  of  it.  The  river  Foy, 
or  Foath,  is  very  broad  and  deep  here,  and  was  ior- 
merly  navigable  as  high  as  Leftwithiel.  W.  Long.  5^. 

N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

FOWL,  among  zoologifts,  denotes  the  larger  foils 
of  birds,  whether  domeflic  or  wild  :  fuch  as  geefe, 
pheafants,  partridges,  turkey,  ducks,  Sc c. 

Tame  fowl  make  a  neceffary  part  of  the  flock  of  a 
country  farm.  See  the  article  Poultry. 

Fowls  are  again  diftinguiihed  into  two  kinds,  viz. 
land  and  water  fowl,  thefe  laft  being  fo  called  from 
their  living  much  in  and  about  water  :  alfo  into  thofe 
which  are  accounted  game ,  and  thofe  which  are  not. 

See  the  article  Game. 

FOWLING,  the  art  of  catching  birds  by  means 
of  bird-lime,  decoys,  and  other  devices,  or  the  killing 
of  them  by  the  gun.  See  Bird- Catching,  Bird-J Ame> 

Decoy,  Shooting,  and  the  names  of  the  different 
birds  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Fowling,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  purfuing  and  taking 
birds  with  hawks,  more  properly  called  falconry  or 
hawking.  See  thefe  articles. 

Fowling- Piece,  a  light  gun  for  (hooting  birds. 

That  piece  is  always  reckoned  beft  which  has  the  long- 
eft  barrel,  from  5^  to  6  feet,  with  a  moderate  bore  ; 
though  every  fowler  fhould  have  them  of  different  fizes, 
fuitable  to  the  game  he  defigns  to  kill.  The  barrel 
fhould  be  well  polifhed  and  fmooth  within,  and  the 
bere  of  an  equal  bignefs  from  one  end  to  the  other  j 
which  may  be  proved,  by  putting  in  a  pitce  of  pafle- 
board,  cut  of  the  exadl  roundnefs  of  the  top  ;  for  if 
this  goes  down  without  flops  or  flipping,  you  may  con¬ 
clude  the  bore  good.  The  bridge-pan  muft  be  fome- 
what  above  the  touch-hole,  and -ought  to  have  a  notch 
to  let  down  a  little  powder  :  this  will  prevent  the  piece 
from  recoiling,  which  it  would  other  wife  be  apt  to  do. 

As  to  the  locks,  choofe  fuch  as  are  well  filed  with  true 
work,  whofe  fprings  muft  be  neither  too  ftrongnortoo 
weak.  The  hammer  ought  to  be  well  hardened,  and 
pliable  to  go  down  to  the  pan  with  a  quick  motion. 

FOX,  in  zoology.  See  Can  is. 

The  fox  is  a  great  nuifance  to  the  hufbandman,  by 
taking  away  and  dellroying  his  lambs,  geefe,  poultry, . 

&c.  The  common  way  to  catch  him  is  by  gins ; 
which  being  baited,  and  a  train  made  by  drawing  raw 
flefh  acrofs  in  his  ufual  paths  or  haunts  to  the  gin,  it 
proves  an  inducement  to  bring  him  to  the  place  of  de- 
ftru&ion. 

The  fox  is  alfo  a  bead  of  chace,  and  is  taken  with 
grehounds,  tarriers,  &c.  See  the  article  PIunting. 

Fox  (John),  the  martyrologift,  was  born  at  Bofton 
in  Lincolnfhire  in  the  year  1517.  At  the  age  of  1 6  he 
was  entered  a  ftudent  of  Brazen-nofe  college  in  Oxford ; 
and  in  1543  he  proceeded  mafter  of  arts,  and  was  chofen 
fellow  of  Magdalen  college.  He  difeovered  an  early  * 
genius  for  poetry,  and  wrote  feveral  Latin  comedies, 

6  the 
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bm  it;  was  not  long  before  he  found  an  afylum  in  the 
houfe  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Warwickffiire,  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  a  tutor  to  his  children.  Here  he  mar¬ 
ried^  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Coventry.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas’s  children  being  now  grown  up,  after  refidinsr  a 
fhort  time  with  his  wife’s  father,  he  came  to  London ; 
where  finding  no  immediate  means  of  fubfiftence,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  want;  but  was  at 
•  length  (as  his  fon  relates)  miraculoufly  relieved  in  the 
following  manner  :  As  he  was  one  day  fitting  in  St 
lauls  church,  emaciated  with  hunger,  a  ft  ranger  ac- 
c.dted  him  familiarly,  and,  bidding  him  be  of  good 
cheer,  put  a  fum  of  money  into  his  hand  ;  telling  him 
at  the  fame  time,  that  in  a  few  days  new  hopes  were 
at  hand.  He  was  foon  after  taken  into  the  family  of 
tae  duchefs  of  Richmond,  as  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Sur- 
it,  s  chiLren,  who,  when  their  father  was  fent  to  the 
tower,  were  committed  to  her  care.  In  this  family  he 
lived,  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  entire  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  and  part  of  that  of  queen  Mary  :  but  at 
length,  perfected  by  his  implacable  enemy  biffiop 
Gardiner,  be  was  obliged  to  feek  refuge  abroad.  Ba- 

1  ‘r  LrTnrla'Kl  was  the  Placc  of  his  r«reat,  where 
fie  fubfifted  by  correfting  the  prefs.  On  the  death  of 
queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England  ;  where  he  was 
gracionfiy  received  by  his  foimer  pupil  the  duke  of 
JNorfolk,  who  retained  him  in  his  family  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  bequeathed  him  a  penfion  at  his  death.  Mr 
lecretary  Cecil  alfo  obtained  for  him  the  reftory  of 
ohipton  near  Sahfbiiry ;  and  we  ate  allured  that  he 
nnght  have  had  confiderable  church- preferment,  had 


lie  died  in  i68r.  His  followers  were  called  Quakers, 
in  denfion  of  fome  unufual  lliakings  and  convulfions 
with  which  they  were  feized  at  their  firft  meetings, 
bee  the  article  Quakers.  a 

Fox-Glove,  in  botany.  See  Digitalis. 

Fox-IJlands ,  the  name  of  a  group  of  illands,  16  id 
number,  fituated  between  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Kamt- 
lchatka  and  the  wefterU  coaft  of  the  continent  of  A- 
merica.  Each  ifland  has  a  particular  name  ;  but  the 
general  name  Fox- f lands  is  given  to  the  whole  group, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  black,  grey,  and  red 
foxes  with  which  they  abound.  The  drefs  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  conliits  of  a  cap  and  a  fur  coat,  which  reaches 
down  to  the  knee.  Some  of  them  wear  common  caps 
of  a  party-coloured  bird-ikin,  upon  which  they  leave 
part  of  the  wings  and  tail.  On  the  fore  part  of  their 
hunting  and  filhing-caps,  they  place  a  fmall  board  like 
a  ikreen,  adorned  with  the  jaw-bones  of  fea-bears,  and 
ornamented  with  glafs-beads,  which  they  receive  in 
barter  from  the  Ruffians.  At  their  feftivals  and  dan¬ 
cing  parties  they  ufe  a  much  mote  ffiowy  fort  of  caps. 
They  feed  upon  the  fleffi  of  all  forts  of  fea- animals, 
and  generally  eat  it  raw.  But  if  at  any  time  they 
choofe  to  drefs  their  victuals,  they  make  ufe  of  a  hol¬ 
low  (tone;  having  placed  the  fiffi  or  fleffi  therein,  thev 
cover  it  with  another,  and  clofe  the  interftices  with 
ime  or  c  ay.  1  hey  then  lay  it  horizontally  upon  two' 
(tones  and  light  a  fire  under  it.  The  provilion  in- 
tended  for  keeping  is  dried  without  fait  in  the  open 
air.  1  heir  weapons  confift  of  bows,  arrows,  and  darts  • 

al,d  defence  they  ufe  wooden  fhields _ The  molt 

perfect  equality  reigns  among  thefe  iflanders.  1’hev 
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liaerable  learning;  a  zealous,  but  not  a  violent  reform¬ 
er;  a  nonconformift,  but  not  an  enemy  to  the  church  of 
Lngland.  He  left  two  fons  ;  one  of  which  was  bred 
a  divine,  the  other  a  phyfician.  He  wrote  many  pieces- 
but  his  principal  work  is,  the  A«s  and  Monuments  of 
tlie  Uiurch,  Sic.  commonly  called  Fox’s  Book  of  Mar. 
tyrs.  His  fadls  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on*  and 
be  often  iofes  his  temper;  which,  coufidering  the  fub- 
jcgI,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

l’OX  (George),  the  founder  of  the  fed  of  Engliffi 
Quakers,  was  a  ffioemaker  in  Nottingham.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  thofe  times  tell  us,  that  as  he  wrought  at 
his  trade,  he  ufed  to  meditate  much  on  the  fc  rip  cures: 
which,  with  his  folitary  coUrfe  of  life,  improving  his 
natural  melancholy,  he  began  at  length  to  fancy  him- 
Rlr  impli  ed ;  and  in  confequence  thereof  fet  up  for  a 
preacher.  r 

He  propofed  but  few  articles  of  faith ;  infilling  chief- 
iy  on  moral  virtue,  mutual  charity,  the  love  of  God, 
an  a  deep  attention  to  the  inward  motions  and  fecret 
operations  of  the  fpirit  :  he  required  a  plain  fimple 
TVor  hipi  and  a  religion  without  ceremonies,  making  it 


mutually  help  and  fupport  each  other.  The  inhabit 
tants  of  the  fame  ifland  always  pretend  to  be  of  the 
lame  race  ;  and  every  perfon  looks  upon  his  ifland  as  a 
polltmon,  the  property  of  which  is  common  to  all  the 
individuals  of  the  fame  fociety.  Feafts  are  very  com¬ 
mon  among  them,  and  more  particularly  when  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  one  ifland  are  vifited  by  thofe  of  the 
others.  The  men  of  t)ie  village  meet  their  smells 
beating  drums,  and  preceded  by  the  women,  who  fins 
and  dance.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  dance,  the  holts 
lerve  up  their  heft  provifions,  and  invite  their  suefts 
to  partake  of  the  feaft.  They  feed  their  children 
when  very  young  with  the  coarfeft  fleffi,  and  for  the 
mod  part  raw.  If  an  infant  cries,  the  mother  imme- 
d.ately  carries  it  to  the  fea-fide,  and  whether  it  be 
iummer  dr  winter,  holds  it  naked  in  the  water  until  it 
is  quiet.  This  cuftom  is  fo  far  from  doing  the  chil¬ 
dren  any  harm,  that  it  hardens  them  againft  the  cold 
and  they  accordingly  go  barefooted  through  the  win* 
ter  without  the  lead  inconvenience.  They  feidom  heat 
their  dwellings;  but  when  they  are  defirous  of  warm- 
mg  themfelves,  they  light  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  ftand 
3  C  2  over 
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Fracaftor,  over  it ;  or  elfe  they  fet  fire  to  train-oil,  which  they 
Fraches.  pClir  a  hollow  ft  one.  Tliey  have  a  good  ftiare  of 
y  plain  natural  fenfe,  but  are  rather  flow  of  underftand- 
ing.  They  feem  cold  and  indifferent  in  moil  of  their 
adtions  ;  but  let  an  injury,  or  even  a  fufpicion  only, 
roufe  them  from  this  phlegmatic  flate,  and  they  be¬ 
come  inflexible  and  furious,  taking  the  moil  violent 
revenge  without  any  regard  to  the  ccnfequences.  The 
leaft  aPfli&ion  prompts  them  to  filicide;  the  apprehen- 
Jion  of  even  an  uncertain  evil  often  leads  them  to  de- 
fpaii  ;  and  they  put  an  end  to  their  days  with  great 
apparent  infen Ability. 

FRACASTOR  (Jerome),  a  mod  eminent  Italian 
poet  and  phyfician,  was  born  at  Verona  in  the  year 
3482.  Two  fmgularities  are  related  of  him  in  his  in¬ 
fancy  :  one  is,  that  his  lips  adhered  fo  clofely  to  each 
other  when  he  came  into  the  world,  that  a  chirurgecn 
was  obliged  to  divide  them  with  his  incifion- knife ;  the 
other,  that  his  mother  was  killed  with  lightning,  while 
he,  though  in  her  arms  at  the  very  moment,  efcaped 
unhurt.  Fracaftor  was  of  parts  fo  exquifite,  and  made 
fo  wonderful  a  progrefs  in  every  thing  he  undertook, 
that  he  became  eminently  (killed  not  only  in  the  belles 
lettres,  but  in  all  arts  and  fciences.  He  was  a  poet,  a 
philofopher,  a  phyfician,  an  aftronomer,  a  mathema¬ 
tician,  and  what  not  ?  He  was  a  man  of  vaft  confe- 
quence  in  his  time  ;  as  appears  from  pope  Paul  III.'s 
making  ufe  of  his  authority  to  remove  the  council  of 
Trent  to  Bolougne,  under  the  pretext  of  a  contagious 
di (temper,  which,  as  Fracaftor  depofed,  made  it  no 
longer  fafe  to  continue  at  Trent.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  cardinal  Bembus,  Julius  Scaiiger,  and 
all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Cafi  near  Verona,  in  J 553  :  and  in  1559,  the  town 
of  Verona  created  a  ftatue  in  honour  of  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  performances,  both  as 
a  poet  and  as  a  phyfician;  yet  never  man  was  more 
difinterefted  in  both  thefe  capacities  than  he  :  evi¬ 
dently  fo  as  a  phyfician,  for  he  pra&ifed  without  fees; 
and  as  a  poet,  whofe  ufnal  reward  is  glory,  nothing 
could  be  more  indifferent.  It  is  owing  to  this  indiffe¬ 
rence,  that  wre  have  fo  little  of  his  poetry,  in  compari- 
fon  of  what  he  wrote  ;  and  that,  among  other  compe¬ 
titions,  his  Odes  and  Epigrams,  which  were  read  in 
manufeript  with  infinite  admiration,  yet,  never  palling 
the  prefs,  wu?re  loft.  What  we  have  now  of  his,  are 
the  three  books  of  “Siphilis,  or  of  the  French  difeafe;” 
a  book  of  Miscellaneous  Poems;  and  two  books  of  his 
poem,  intitled,  Jofeph ,  .which  he  began  at  the  latter 
end  of  his  life,  but  did  not  live  to  finilh.  And  thefe 
works,  it  is  faid,  would  have  perifiied  with  the  reft,  if 
his  friends  had  not  taken  care  topreferve  and  commu¬ 
nicate  copies  of  them  :  For  Fracaftor,  writing  merely 
for  amufemeni,  never  troubled  himfelf  in  the  leaf! 
about  what  became  of  his  works  after  they  once  got 
out  of  his  hands.  Fracaftor  compofed  alfo  a  poem, 
called  Alcon^five  cle  cur  a  canum  venaticorum .  His  poems 
as  well  as  his  other  works  are  written  all  in  Latin. 
His  medical  pieces  are,  De  Sympathia  &  Antipathia , — 
JDe  contagione  &  contagiofis  morbis , — De  ccnifis  criticorum 
dierum,—  De  vini  temper aluv a,  &c.  His  works  have 
been  printed  feparately  and  colledlivcly.  The  belt  edi¬ 
tion  of  them  is  that  of  Padua  1735,  in  2  vols  4to. 

FRACHES,  in  the  glafs  trade,  are  the  flat  iron 
pans  into  which  the  glafs  veflcls  already  formed  are 


put  when  in  the  lower  over  the  working  furnace,  and  Fraction 
by  means  of  which  they  are  drawn  out  through  the  F„ir;a*ria 
leers,  that  they  may  be  taken  gradually  from  the  fiie,  "fLd. 
and  cool  by  degrees. 

FRACTION,  in  arithmetic  and  a’gefcra,  a  part  or 
divifion  of  an  unit  or  integer  ;  or  a  number  which 
Hands  to  an  unit  in  the  relation  of  a  part  to  its  whole. 

The  word  literally  imports  a  broken  number. 

Fractions  arc  ufually  divided  into  decimal,  ftxagefi- 
mal,  and  vulgar.  See  Algebp.a  and  Arithmetic. 

FRACTURE,  in  furgery,  a  rupture  of  a  bone  or 
a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  bone  when  it  is  cruihed 
or  broken  by  fome  external  caufe.  See  Surgery. 

FRiENUM,  or  Frenum,  Bridle ,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  given  to  divers  ligaments,  from  their  office  in  re¬ 
taining  and  curbing  the  motions  of  the  parts  they  are 
fitted  to. 

Frjenum  Lingua,  or  Bridle  of  the  Tongue ;  a  mem¬ 
branous  ligament,  which  ties  the  tongue  to  the  os 
hyoides,  larynx,  fauces,  and  lower  parts  of  the  mouth. 

In  fome  fubjects  the  frantum  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  tongue  to  the  very  tip  ;  in  which  cafes,  if  it  were 
not  cut,  it  would  take  away  all  poilibillty  of  fpeech. 

See  T ok gur-T ied. 

Frjenum  Penis ,  a  fiender  ligament,  whereby  the 
prepuce  is  tied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  glans  of  the 
penis.  Nature  varies  in  the  make  of  this  part ;  it  be* 
ing  fo  fhort  in  fome,  that  unlefs  divided  it  would  not 
admit  of  perfect  eredlion.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of 
little  franum ,  faftened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cli¬ 
toris. 

FRAGA,  a  ftrong  town  with  a  handfeme  caftlc  in 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain.  .  It  is  ftrong  by 
fituation  among  the  mountains;  having  the  river  Cinca 
before  it,  w  hofe  high  banks  are  diifieult  of  accefa  ; 
and  at  its  back  a  hill,  which  cannot  eafily  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  large  cannon.  AJphonfo  VII.  king  of 
Arragon,  and  the  firft  of  that  name  of  CaTtilc,  was 
killed  by  the  Moors  in  1134,  when  he  bciieged  this 
town.  E.  Long.  c.  23.  N.  Lat.  41. 28. 

FRAGARIA,  the  Strawberry:  A  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
35th  order,  Senticofe .  The  calyx  is  decemfid;  the  pe¬ 
tals  five;  the  receptacle  of  the  feeds  ovate,  in  the  form 
of  a  berry",  and  deciduous.  There  is  but  one  fpecics, 
viv.  the  vefca,  or  cultivated  ftravvberry.  The  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  are,  1 .  The  fylveftris,  or  wood-ftrawberry, 
with  oval  fawed  leaves,  and  fmall  round  fruit.  2.  The 
Virginian  fearlet,  or  Virginia  ftrawbeiry,  with  oblong 
oval  fawed  leaves,  and  a  roundifli  fcavLt-coloured  fruit. 

3.  The  mofehata,  or  hautboy,  or  mulky  ftravvberry, 
having  oval,  lanceolate,  rough  leaves,  and  large  pale-red 
fruit.  4.  The  Chiloeniis,  or  Chili  ftrawberry,  with 
large,  oval,  thick,  hairy  leaves,  large  flowers,  and  very 
large  firm  fruit.  5.  The  Alpina,  Alpine,  or  monthly 
ftrawberry,  having  fmall  oval  leaves,  fmall  flowers,  and 
moderate-fized,  oblong,  pointed  fruit. 

All  thefe  varieties  are  hardy,  low,  perennials,  du¬ 
rable  in  root,  but  the  leaves  and  fruit-  (talks  are  re¬ 
newed  annually  in  fpring.  They  flower  in  May"  and 
June,  and  their  fruit  comes  to  perfedlion  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguft;  the  Alpine  kind  continuing  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter.  They  all  profper  in  any  common 
garden  foil,  producing  abundant  crops  annmlly  with* 

out 
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Fra^uier  out  mucli  trouble.  They  increafe  exceedingly  every 
Frame  fmrmier>  by  °ff'fets  or  Tuckers  from  the  Tides  of 

_ b  the  plants,  and  by  the  runncis  or  firings,  all  of  which 

rooting  and  forming  plants  at  every  joint,  each  of 
.  which  feparatdy  planted  bears  a  few  fruit  the  follow¬ 

ing  year,  and  bear  in  great  perfection  the  feeond  fum- 
lner.  Thofe  of  the  Alpine  kind  will  even  bear  fruit 
the  fame  year  that  they  are  formed.  All  the  forts  are 
commonly  cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens,  in  beds  or 
borders  of  common  earth,  in  rows lengthwife  15  c.r  18 
inches  diilance;  the  plants  the  fame  difiance  from  one 
another  in  each  row.  Patches  of  the  different  forts 
difpofed  here  and  there  in  trie  fronts  of  the  different 
compartments  of  the  plea  fare- ground,  will  appear  or¬ 
namental  both  in  their  dowers  and  fruit,  and  make  an 
agreeable  variety. 

Strawberries,  eaten  either  alone,  or  with  fugar  and 
milk,  are  univtrfally  etlcemed  a  moft  delicious  fruit. 
They  are  grateful,  cooling,  fubacid,  and  juicy.  Tho’ 
taken  in  large  quantities,  they  feldom  di [agree.  They 
promote  ptrfpii  at  ion,  impart  a  violet  fmell  to  the  urine, 
and  diffolve  the  tartartons  incruilations  on  the  teeth. 
People  afEifled  with  the  gout  or  flone  have  found  re¬ 
lief  by  ufmg  them  very  largely;  and  Ploffman  fays,  he 
has  known  coufumptive  people  cured  by  them.  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  allriugent. — Sheep  and  goats  eat 
the  plant ;  cows  are  not  fond  of  it  ;  horfes  and  fwine 
refufe  it. 

FRAGUIER  (Glaudc  Francis).,  a  polite  and  learn¬ 
ed  French.  writer,  born  at  Paris,  of  a  noble  family,  in 
* 6 66.  He  was  educated  under  the  Jkfuits,,  and  was 
even  admitted  into  the  order,  though  he  afterwards 
quitted  it  ;  and  being  thus  at  liberty  to  follow  his  in¬ 
clinations,  he  foon  after  affiUed  the  Abbe  Bignon  in 
conducting  the  ^Journal  de  Sgavans,  having  all  the  qua¬ 
lifications  for  fuch  a  work.  His  works  conlift  of  Latin 
poems,  and  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  dLTerta- 
tious.  He  died  in  1728., 

FRAIL,  a  bafket  made  of  rnfhes  or  the  like,  in 
which  are  packed  up  figs,  laifius,.  &c.  It  fig  nines  aifo 
a  certain  quantity  of  railins,  about  75  pounds. 

FRAISE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  cf  defence,  con¬ 
fiding  of  pointed  Hakes,  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  driven 
parallel  to  the  horizon  into  the  retrenchments  of  a 
camp,  a  half- moon,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  any  ap¬ 
proach  or  fealade. 

Fraifes  differ  from  pali fades  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
latter  Hand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  jet  out  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  fo,  being 
ufually  made  a  little  doping,  or  with  the  points  hang¬ 
ing  down.  Fiaifes  are  chiefly  tiled  in  retrenchments 
and  other  works  thrown  up  of  earth ;  fonietimes  they 
are  found  under  the  parapet  of  a  rampart,  ferving  in- 
ilead  of  the  cordon  of  Hone  ufed  in  Hone-works. 

To  Fraise  a  Battalion ,  is  to  line  the  rmifqueteers 
round  with  pikes,  that  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  charged 
with  a  body  of  horle,  the  pikes  being  presented,  may 
cover  the  mufqueteers  from  the  fliock,  and  ferve  as  a 
barricade. 

FRAME,  in  joinery,  a  kind  of  cafe,  wherein  a 
thing  is  fet  or  inclofed,  or  even  fupported;  as  a  win¬ 
dow-frame,  a  pidlure- frame,  &c. 

Frame  is  alfo  a  machine  ufed  in  divers  arts;  as, 

Frame,  among  printers,  is  the  Hand  which  fuppnts 
the  cafes.  See  Case. 


Frame,  among  founders,  a  kind  of  ledge  inclofing  Frame 
a  board;  which,  being  filled  with  wetted  fand,  ferves  H 
as  a  mould  to  caH  their  works  in.  See  Founders. 

Frame  is  more  particukuly  ufed  for  a  fort  of  loom, 
whereon  artificers  Hretcli  their  linens,  filks,  Huffs,  <xe. 
to  be  embroidered,  quilted,  or  the  like. 

Frame,  among  painters,  a  kind  of  fquarc,  confiding 
of  four  long  Hips  of  wood  joined  together,  whole  in¬ 
termediate  fpace  is  divided  by  threads  into  fcveral  little 
fquares  like  a. net  5  and  hence  fometimes  called  rdicn * 
la.  I;  ierves  to  reduce  figures  from  great  to  fniall ; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  to  augment  their  lize  from  fmail 
to  great. 

FR AMLINGH AM,  a  town  of  Suflex,  88  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  large  old  place,  with  a  caille, 
funpofed  to  have  been  built  by  feme  of  the  ftrft  kings 
of  the  Flail- Angles ;  the  walls,  yet  Handing,  are  44 
feet  high,  8  thick,  with  13  towers  14  feet  above  them, 

2  of  which  are  watch-towers.  To  this  caille  the  prin- 
ctfs,  afterwards  Qjieen  MaryL  retired,  when  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  her  competitor  for  the  crown.  The 
town  isplcafantly  fituated,  though  but  indifferently  built, 
upon  a  clay-hill,  in  a  fruitful  foil  and  a  healthy  air, 
near  the  lource  of  the  river  Ore,  by  fome  called  Winck- 
nel,  which  runs  through  it  to  Orford.  It  has  a  fpa- 
cious  place  for  tire  maiket  on  Saturday;  and  a  huge 
(lately  church  built  all  of  black  flint,  with  a  lleeple 
100  feet  high;  two  good  aim  Ihoufes ;  and  a  free- 
fchool. 

FRANC.  See  Frank. 

FRANCE,  a  large  kingdom  of  Europe,  fituated 
between  f\V.  and  j  J  E.  Long,  and  between  43 0  and 
51°  N.  Lat.  being  bounded  by  the  Englilh  clunncl 
and  the  Andrian  Netherlands  on  the  north  ;  by  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  on 
the  call  ;  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  Spain,  on  the  fouth ; 
and  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay  on  the  wed. 

The  kingdom  of  France  was  originally  poffefied  by 
the  Celtes  or  Gauls.  They  were  a  very  warlike  peo-  -  *  .. 
pie,  and  often  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  by 
arms:  nor  did  they  yield  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,huB  cifar. 
who  tctally  fubdued  their  country,  and  reduced  it  to 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province*.  The  Romans  com  *  See  Gaul,. 
tinued  in  quiet  poflefiion  of  Ganl,  as  long  as  their  em¬ 
pire  retained  its  Hrength,  and  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  reprtfs  the  incurfions  of  the  German  nations,  whom 
even  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  they  had  not  been 
able  to  fubdue.  But  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Va¬ 
lerian,  the  ancient  Roman  valour  and  difeipline  had 
begun  to  decline,  and  the  fame  care  was  not  taken  to 
defend  the  provinces  as  formerly.  The  barbarous  11a-  % 

tions,  therefore,  began  to  make  much  more  frequent  Invaded  bjt 
incurfions;  and  among  the  reft  the  Franks  >  a  Gei-  the  Franks* 
man  nation,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  proved 
particularly  troublefome.  Their  origin  is  varioufly  ac¬ 
counted  for;  but  the  moft  probable  fuppofttion  is,  that 
about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Gordian,  the  peo¬ 
ple  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  lower  Rhine  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  thofe  who  dwelt  on  theWefer, 
and  both  together  affumed  the  name  of  Franks  or 
Freeman.  Their  firft  irruption,  we. are  told  by  Vale¬ 
rius,  happened  in  the  year  2  54,  the  fecond  of  Valerian's 
reign.  At  this  time  they  were  but  few  in  number; 
and.  were  repulfed  by  Aurelian,  afterwards  emperor. 

Not: 
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■  1  rance-  ^ot  difcoi: raged  by  this  check,  they  returned  tvvo 
years  after  in  far  greater  numbers  ;  but  were  again 
defeated  by  Gallic nus,  whom  Valerian  had  chofen 
for  his  partner  in  the  empire.  Others,  however, 
continued  to  pour  in  from  their  native  country  in  fuch 
multitudes,  that  Gallienus,  no  longer  able  to  drive  them 
out  by  force  cf  aims,  made  advantageous  propofals  to 
one  of  their  chiefs,  whom  he  engaged  to  defend  the 
frontiers  again  ft:  his  country  men  as  well  as  other  in- 
vaders. 

This  expedient  did  not  long  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
Tn  260  the  Franks,  taking  advantage  of  the  defeat 
and  captivity  of  Valerian  in  Peril  a,  broke  into  Gaul, 
and  afterwards  into  Italy,  committing  every  where 
dreadful  ravages.  Five  years  afterwards  they  invaded 
Spain  ;  which  they  poffcffed,  or  rather  plundered,  for 
the  fp ace  of  12  years;  nor  could  they  be  driven  out 
of  Gaul  till  the  year  275,  when  the  emperor  Probus 
ne  t  only  gave  them  a  total  overthrow  in  that  country, 
but  purfued  them  into  their  own,  where  lie  built  feve- 
lal  forts  to  keep  them  in  awe.  This  intimidated  them 
fo  much,  that  nine  of  their  kings  fubmitted  to  the 
emperor,  and  promifed  an  annual  tribute. — Tluy  con¬ 
tinued  quiet  till  the  year  287;  when,  in  conjunttion 
with  the  Saxon  pirates,  they  plundered  the  coafts  of 
Gaul,  carrying  off  an  iramenfe  booty.  To  revenge  this 
infult,  the  emperor  Maximian  entered  the  country  of 
the  Franks  the  following  year,  where  he  committed 
iuch  ravages  that  tvvo  of  their  kings  fubmitted  to  him; 
and  to  many  of  the  common  people  who  chofe  to  re¬ 
main  in  Gaul,  he  allowed  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Treves  and  Cambray. 

The  reftlefs  difpofition  of  the  Franks,  however,  did 
not  allow  them  to  remain  long  in  quiet.  About  the 
year  293,  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Batavia 
rud  part  of  Flanders  ;  but  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
forced  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  by  Conllantius  the 
father  of  Conitantine  the  Great,  who  tranfplanted  them 
into  Gaul.  Their  countrymen  in  Germany  continued 
quiet  till  the  year  306,  when  they  renewed  their  de¬ 
predations;  but  being  overcome  by  Conitantine  the 
Great,  two  of  their  kings  were  taken  prifoners,  and 
thrown  to  the  wild  bealts  in  the  fhows  exhibited  on 
that  occafion. 

All  thefe  vittories,  however,  as  well  as  many  others 
faid  to  have  been  gained  by  the  Romans,  were  not  fuf- 
iicient  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  this  reftlefs  and  tur¬ 
bulent  nation  ;  infomuch  that,  in  the  year  355,  thev 
had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  40  cities  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Gaul.  Soon  after,  they  were  totally  defeated 
by  the  emperor  Julian,  and  again  by  count  Theodo- 
lius,  father  to  the  emperor  of  that  name  ;  but,  in  the 
year  388,  they  ravaged  the  province  with  more  fury 
than  ever,  and  cut  off  a  whole  Roman  army  that  was 
fent  again  11  them.  As  the  weltern  empiie  was  at 
this  time  in  a  very  low  Hate,  they  for  fome  time  found 
>  more  interruption  from  other  barbarians  than  from 
the  Romans,  till  their  progrefs  was  checked  by  Ae- 
tius. 

Pharimond  When  the  war  with  Aetius  broke  out,  the  Franks 
the  firft  were  governed  by  one  Pbaramond,  the  firil  of  their 

king.  kings  of  whom  we  have  any  diftintt  account.  He  is 

fuppofed  to  have  reigned  from  the  year  417  or  418, 
to  428;  and  is  thought  by  archbilhop  Ufher  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  war  with  Aetius.  By  fomc  he  is 
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fuppofed  to  have  compiled  the  Salic  Laws,  with  the  France, 
afhllance  of  four  fages  named  J'Pifegafi ,  Lpfegajlt  JVtde - 
gajl,  and  Solegajl.  But  Valefius  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Franks' had  110  written  laws  till  the  time  of  Clovis.  ^ 

Pharamond  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Clodio  who  Clodio* 
like  wife  earned  on  a  war  againfl  the  Romans,  He  is 
faid  to  have  received  a  terrible  overthrow  from  Aetius 
near  the  city  of  Lens  ;  notwithflanding  which,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Cambray,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  that 
city,  where  for  fome  time  he  took  up  his  re fi deuce. 

After  this  he  extended  his  conquefts  as  far  as  the  river 
Somme,  and  dellroyed  the  cities  of  Treves  and  Co¬ 
logne,  Tournay  and  Amiens.  He  died, in  the  year 
448,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Merovaeus. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  whether  the  new  king  was  Mero^ua. 
brother,  or  fon,  or  any  relation  at  all,  to  Clodio.  It 
feems  probable  indeed,  that  he  was  of  a  different  fa¬ 
mily  ;  as  from  him  the  firlt  race  of  French  kings  were 
fly  led  Merovingian .  He  was  honoured  and  re  (petted 
by  his  people,  but  did  not  greatly  enlarge  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  his  kingdom.  He  died  in  458. 

Merovaeus  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Childeric;  who  childeric, 
being  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by  Aetius,  made  war  on 
the  Romans,  and  extended  his  conquelis  as  far  as  the 
river  .Loire.  He  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  city  of  Pa¬ 
ris  after  a  fiege  of  five  years,  according  to  iome,  and 
of  ten,  according  to  others.  The  Roman  power  was 
now  totally  dellroyed  in  Italy  ;  and  therefore  Clodo- 
vans,  Clovisy  or  Louis ,  for  his  name  is  differently 
written,  who  fucceeded  Childeric,  fet  himfelf  about 
making  an  entire  conquefl  of  Gaul.  Part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  was  Hill  retained  by  a  Roman  named  Syagriust 
who  probably  had  become  fovereign  of  the  country 
on  the  downfal  of  the  wellern  empire  in  476.  Fie 
was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Clovis,  who  after¬ 
wards  caufed  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  foon  after  totally 
reduced  his  dominions. 

.  Thus  was  French  monarchy  eftabliihed  by  Clo- French  mo 
vis  in  the  year  487.  He  now  poffefftd  all  the  coun-  narchy  efha- 
try  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire;  which,  Minffd  b? 
though  a  very  extenftve  dominion,  was  yet  confider-Cl°vis‘ 
ably  inferior  to  what  it  is  at  prefent* 

Clovis,  had  been  educated  in  the  Pagan  religion, 
and  continued  in  that  prpfefiion  till  the  30th  year  of 
Ins  age  ;  notwithftanding  which  he  allowed  his  fubjetts 
full  liberty  of  confidence.  Having  married,  however, 

Clotilda,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  this 
princefs,  who  was  a  zealous  Chriftian,  ufed  all  her  in-  " 
fluence.  with  her  hufband  to  perfuade  him  to  embrace 
her  religion.  For  fome  time  he  continued  to  waver  ; 
but  happening  to  gain  a  battle,  where,  being  in  great 
danger,  he  had  invoked  the  god  of  Clotilda  and  the 
Chriftians,  he  afterwards  gave  fuch  a  favourable  ear 
to  the  difeourfes  of  Remigius  bifhop  of  Rheims,  that 
he  foon  declared  himfelf  a  convert,  and  was  baptifed 
in  the  year  49^*  His  acknowledgment  of  the  truths 
of  the  gofpel  was  not  followed  by  any  amendment  of 
life  :  on  the  contrary,  he  employed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  .aggrandifement  of  himfelf  and  extenfion 
of  hi3  dominions  by  the  mod  abominable  treachery, 
fraud,  and  violence.  In  his  attacks  on  Armorica  he 
proved  unfuccefsfnl.  T.  he  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
which  comprehended  the  maritime  part  of  ancient  Gaul 
lying  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire,  had  united 
for  their  defence  ;  and  though  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
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,  France-  t  mans,  made  a  powerful  defence  againft  the  barbarian^ 
who  aflauited  them  on  all  Tides.  Clovis,  findingthem  too 
powerful  to  he  fubdued  by  force,  propofcd  an  union 
with  his  people,  which  they  readily  accepted,  and  this 
the  more  eafily  on  account  of  his  profefnng  the  Chrif- 
tain  religion.  Thus  the  Chriftianity  of  Clovis  in  feve- 
ral  instances  proved  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  his 
ambition,  and  his  power  became  gradually  very  for¬ 
midable.  The  Burgundians  at  this  time  poflefTcd  all 
the  country  from  the  foreil  of  Vofges  to  the  fea  of 
Marfeilles,  under  Gondebaud  the  uncle  of  Cl  >t ilda  ; 
who  to  fecure  his  own  authority,  had  put  to  death 
two  of  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of 
the  French  queen  The  third  brother,  Godagefd,  whom 
he  had  fpared  and  allowed  to  poflefs  the  principality  of 
Geneva,  confpired  with  Clovis  to  drive  him  from  his 
dominions.  A  war  having  commenced  between  the 
French  and  Burgundian  monarchs,  the  latter  was  de- 
ferted  in  a  battle  by  Godagefll,  and  obliged  to  fly  to 
Avignon,  leaving  his  antagonist  mailer  of  the  cities  of 
Lyons  and  Vienna.  The  victor  next  laid  liege  to  A- 
vignon  ;  but  it  was  defended  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
Clovis  at  laft  thought  proper  to  accept  of  a  fum  of 
money  and  an  annual  tribute  from  Gondebaud  ;  who 
was  likewife  obliged  to  cede  to  Godagefll  the  city  of 
Vienne,  and  feveral  other  places  taken  during  the 
war. 

Gondebaud  no  fooner  found  himfelf  at  liberty  from 
his  enemies,  than  he  aflembled  a  powerful  army;  with 
which  he  advanced  towards  Vienne,  where  Godagefll 
himfelf  refided  at  that  time.  The  place  was  garrilbn- 
*  ed  by  jooo  Franks,  and  might  have  made  conliderable 
reflftance  ;  but  Gondebaud  being  admitted  through 
the  fubterraneous  paflage  of  an  aquedudt,  maffacred 
mod  of  the  Franks,  fent  the  reft  prifoners  to  the  king 
of  the  Vifigoths,  and  put  Godagefll  to  death.  This 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  fubmiffion  of  all  the  other 
places  wliieh  had  owned  the  authority  of  Godagefll 
and  Gondebaud,  now  thinking  himfelf  able  to  re  flit 
the  power  of  Clovis,  fent  a  meflage  to  inform  him, 
that  he  muft  no  longer  expert  the  promifed  tribute  ; 
and  though  Clovis  was  very  much  mortifled  with  this 
defection,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  for  the  prefent  to 
put  up  with  the  injury,  and  accept  of  the  alliance  and 
military  fervice  of  the  king  of  Burgundy. 

His  next  -^pedition  was  againft  the  Vifigoths,  who 
pofleffed  conflderable  territories  on  both  fldes  of  the 
Pyrenean  mountains.  His  motives  for  this  underta¬ 
king  were  exprefled  in  the  following  fpeech  to  his  no- 
bility  when  aflembled  in  the  city  of  Paris,  which  he 
conlidered  as  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  44  It  is 
with  concern  (faid  the  religious  monarch)  that  J  fuffer 
the  Arians  to  poffefs  the  moft  fertile  part  of  Gaul  ; 
let  us,  with  the  aid  of  God,  march  againft  them;  and 
having  conquered  them,  annex  their  kingdom  to  our. 
dominions.’5  The  nobility  approved  of  the  fcheme ; 
and  Clovis  marched  againft  a  prince  for  whom  he  had 
but  lately  profefied  the  greatefl  regard,  vowing  to  e- 
re&  a  church  in  honour  of  the  holy  apoftles,  if  lie  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  eiiterprife.  Alaric  the  king  of  the  Vi- 
figdths  was  a  young  man  deftitute  of  military  expe¬ 
rience,  though  perfonally  brave.  -  He  did  not  there¬ 
fore  hefltate  at  engaging  his  antagonist  :  but,  unable 
to  contend  with  the  veteran  troops  of  Clovis,  his  army 
was  utterly  defeated  on  the  banks  of.  the  Clain,  10 
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miles  fouth  of  Poi&iers,  in  the  year  507.  Alaric,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  nun  of  his  troops,  rufhed  againft  Clovis  in 
perfon,  by  whom  he  was  killed,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  army  purfued  for  fome  time  with  great  flaugh- 
tpr-  After  this  victory  the  province  of  Aquitain  fub- 


France. 


mitted,  and  Clovis  eftabliflied  his  winter  quarters  at 
Bourdeaux.  Tholoufe  furrendered  next  fpring;  and 
the  royal  treafures  of  the  Vifigoths  were  transported 
to  Paris.  .  Angouleme  was  next  reduced,  and  the  city 
of  Arles  inverted.  But  here  the  victorious  career  of 
Clovis  was  flopped  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Oflro- 
goths,  who  had  overturned  the  dominion  of  Odoacer 
in  Italy.  He  had  married  Abolfleda  the  After  of  Clo¬ 
vis,  but  had  alfo  given  his  own  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  and  lnd  endeavoured,  as 
much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  preferve  a  good  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  fovereigns.  Finding  this 
impoflible,  however,  and  tjut  no  bounds  could  be  kl 
to  the  ambition  of  Clovis,  he  fent  one  of  his  generals 
with  a  powerful  army  againft  him;  by  whom  the 
Trench  monarch  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  30,000 
men.^  By  this  misfortune  Clovis  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Arles  with  precipitation :  however,  the 
Tranks  ft  ill  retained  the  greatefl  part  of  their  con- 
quefis,  and  the  province  of  Aquitain  was  indifiblubly 
annexed  to  their  empire. 

In  509,  Clovis  had  the  title  of  Roman  conful;  byr  ,  ^ 
which  means  the  people  of  Rome  were  infenfibly  led  ed  witfTthe* 
to  pay  a  peciuiar  regard  to  the  French  monarehs:'  and  tide  of 
Clovis  was  now  fuppofed  to  be  inverted  with  a  juft m*n  Corfu!^. 
title  to  all  his  conquefts  in  whatever  manner  they  had 
been  acquired.  He  was  folemnly  invefted  with  his  new 
dignity  in  the  church  of  St  Martin  in  the  city  of 
lours;  after  which  he  entered  the  cathedral  clothed 
m  a  purple  tunic  and  mantle,  the  badges  of  his  office. 

Clovis  now  proceeded  to  augment  his  power  by  the 
murder  of  his  kinfmen  the  prinees  of  the  Merovingian 
race.  Among  thofe  who  perifhed  on  this  occaflon 
were  Sigibert  king  of  Cologne,  with  his  fon  Cloderic, 

Caranc,  another  prince  whofe  dominions  have  not  been 
accurately  pointed  out  by  hiftorians  ;  Ranacdre,  who 
governed  the  prefent  dioeefe  of  Cambray;  and  Reno- 
mer  king  of  the  territory  of  Maine..  All  thefe  mur¬ 
ders,  however,  were  expiated,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  clergy  of  thofe  times,  by  the  great  zeal  he  ex- 
preffed  in  the  caufe  of  Chriflianity,  and  his  liberality 
to  the  church.. 

Clovis  died  in  the  year  51  1,  after  having  reformed 
and  pnbli filed  the  Salic  laws :  a  few  lines  of  which, 

Gebarring  women  from  inheriting  any  part  of  the  Sa¬ 
lic  lands,  have  been  extended  fo  far  as  to  deprive  the 
femaies  of  the  royal  family  of  Franee  of  their  right  of 
fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 

Clovis  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  now  Genevieve,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where h*  ?  ~ 
his  tomb  is  ft  ill  to  be  feen.  His  dominions  were  di- n  ions  dtvb 
\ided  among  his  four  foils.  Thieri,  or  Theodoric,  the  among* 
eldeft,  had  the  eaftern  part  of  the  empire  ;  and,  from  hIs  childrc^* 
his  making  the  city  of  Metz  his  capital,  is  commonly 
called  the  ring  of  Metz.  Clodomir,  the  eldert  fon  by 
Clotilda,  had  the  kingdom  of  Orleans ;  Childebert, 
and  Clot  a  ire,  who  were  both  infants,  had  the.  kino-, 
doms  of  Paris  and  Soiflbns,  under  the  tutelage  of  their 
mother.  The  prudence  of  Clotida  kept  matters  quiet 
in  all  the  parts  of  the.  empire  for  eight  years;  but 

about. 


-i?ncc'  ,  aoout  lte  y°ai'  52°>  n  numerous  fleet  of  Dunes  arrived 
v  at  the  month  of  the  Mcufe  ;  and  their  king  Cod, Iliac, 
having  landed  his  forces,  began  to  deftroy  the  country 
with  fue  and  fvvord.  Again  it  him  Thieri  fent  his  foil 
1  neoclooert,  who  defeated  the  Danilh  army  and  navy, 
and  killed  their  king,  forcing  the  reft  to  retire  with 
precipitation. 

Tn  522,  Ilermanfroi  king  of  Thuringia,  having  de¬ 
ll  royed  one  of  his  brethren  named  Berthairc,  and  fei zed 
on^  Ins.  ciominiohs,  applied  to  Thieri  for  a  Cl  dance  a* 
gainfc  Ins  other  brother  Balderic,  whom  lie  intended 
totreat  in  the  fame  manner.  In  this  infamous  enter- 
prife  Thieri  embarked,  on  condition  that  lie  fhould 
have  one  half  of  Balderic’s  dominions ;  but  after  the 
unhappy  prince  was  overcome  and  killed  in  battle, 
Iici  manfroi  feized  all  his  dominions.  Thieri  had  no 
opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf  till  the  year  531  ; 
vvlicn  perceiving  the  power  of  the  Oflrogoths,  whom 
he  much  dreaded,  to  be  considerably  leffened  by  the 
death  of  king  Theodric,  he  engaged  his  brother  Clo- 
taire  to  alull  him;  and  they  accordingly  entered  Thu¬ 
ringia  with  two  powerful  armies.  They  joined  their 
forces  as  foon  as  they  had  puffed  the  Rhine,  and  were 
quickly  after  reinforced  by  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Thcodobert.  The  al¬ 
lies  attacked  the  army  of  Hermanfroi,  which  was  ad- 
vantageonfly  polled;  and  having  totally  defeated  it,  lie 
was  forced  to  fly  from  place  to  place  in  difguife.  Sooil 
after  this  the  capital  was  taken,  and  Hermanfroi  him¬ 
felf  being  invited  to  a  conference  by  Thieri,  was  trea- 
cheroufly  murdered;  after  which  his  extenfive  domi¬ 
nions  became  feudatory  to  Thieri. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clotilda  had  excited  her  children 
to  make  war  on  the  Burgundians,  in  order  to  revenge 
the  death  of  her  father  Chilperic,  whom  Gondebaud 
king  of  Burgundy  had  caufed  to  be  murdered.  Gon- 
debaud  was  now  dead,  and  had  left  his  dominions  to 
his  Tons  ^Sigifmund  and  Goderhar.  Sigifmund’s  forces 
were  quickly  defeated  ;  and  he  himfelf  was  foon  after 
delivered  up  by  his  own  fubjedls  to  Clodomir,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit,  where  he  perifhed  mifer* 
ably.  By  his  death  Godemar  became  foie  mailer  of 
Burgundy.  Clodomir  marched  againfl  him,  and  de¬ 
feated  him  ;  but  pnrfuing  his  vidlory  too  eagerly,  was 
furrounded  by  his  enemies  and  {lain.  After  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Thuringia,  however,  Childebert  and  Clotaire 


entered  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  in  534  completed  the  conqiiell 
of  it ;  in  which,  according  to  fome,  Godemar  was  kill¬ 
ed  ;  according  to  others,  he  retired  into  Spain,  and 
from  thence  iuto  Africa. 

Cl  10  1  ^ota*re  became  foie  monarch  of  France.  He 

come ^(b  e "  nad  murdercd  the  Tons  of  Clodomir,  who  was  killed  in 
monarch.  Burgundy  as  above  related.  Thieri  and  his  children 
were  dead,  as  was  alfo  Childebert;  fo  that  Clotaire  was 
foie  heir  to  all  the  dominions  of  Clovis.  He  had  live 
fons;  and  the  elded  of  them,  named  Chramnes ,  had  fome 
time  before  rebelled  againfl  his  father  in  Auvergne. 
As  long  as  Childebert  lived,  he  fnpported  the  young 
prince  ;  but  on  hie.  death,  Chramnes  was  obliged  to 
implore  his  father’s  clemency.  He  was  at  this  time 
pardoned  ;  but  he  foon  began  to  cabal  afrefh,  and  en¬ 
gaged  the  count  of  Bretagne  to  afilil  him  in  another 
rebellion.  1  he  Bretons,  however,  were  defeated,  and 
Chramnes  determined  to  make  his  efcape  ;  but  percei- 
130.  * 
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whig  that  las  wife  and  children  were  furrounded  by  Ills  Trat.cs. 
father’s  troops,  lie  attempted  to  refeue  them.  In  this  ~  v  u 
attempt  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  with  his  family 
was  thrnil  into  a  thatched  cottage  near  the  field  of 
battle;  of  which  the  king  was  no  fooner  informed,  than 
he  commanded  the  cottage  to  be  let  on  lire,  and  all 
that  were  in  it  perifhed  in  the  fames.  Ir 

Clotaire  did  not  long  furvive  this  cruel  execution  ofThe  empire 
Ins  ion,  but  died  in  562  ;  and  after  his  death  thea£a‘n  d> 
Trench  empire  was  divided  among  his  four  remaining  VICiCU* 
fons,  Caribert,  G  out  ran,  SigebeiU  and  Chilperic.— 

1  he  old  king  made  no  divifion  of  Iris,  dominions  before 
lie  died,  which  perhaps  caufed  the  young  princes  to  fall 
out  fooner  than  they  would  otherwife  have  done.  After 
his  death,  however,  they  divided  the  kingdom  by  lot ; 
when  Caribert,  the  elded,  had  the  kingdom  of  Paris-/' 

Gentian,  the  fecond,  had  Orleans;  Sigibert  had  Metz 
(or  the  kingdom  of  Auilrafia);  and  Chilperic  had  Soif- 
fons.  Provence  and  Aquitaine  were  poifeiTed  by  all  of 
them  in  common.  The  peace  of  the  empire  was  fir  ft  dif- 
turbed  in  563  by  an  fnvafion  of  the  Abares  ;  a  barba¬ 
rous  nation,  Paid  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Hunns. 


They  entered  Thuringia,  which  belonged  to  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Sigebert  ;  but  by  him  they  were  totally  de¬ 
feated,  and  obliged  to  repafs  the  Elbe  with  precipita¬ 
tion.  Sigebert  purfued  them  clofe,  but  readily  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  them  on  their  firft  propofals.  Td 
this  lie  was  induced,  by  hearing  that  his  brother  Chil¬ 
peric  had  invaded  his  dominions,  and  taken  Rheims 
erd  feme  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Againft 
him,  therefore,  Sigebert  marched  with  his  victorious 
army,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Soifibns  his  capital,  and 
of  the  perfon  of  his  elded  fon  ■■Thcodobert.  He  then 
defeated  Chilperic  in  battle  ;  and  not  only  recovered 
the  place  which  lie  had  feized,  but  conquered  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  his  dominions  :  neverthelefs,  on  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  other  two  brothers,  Sigebert  abandoned  all  ' 
his  conquefls,  fet  Theodobert  at  liberty,  and  thus  re- 
flored  peace  to  the  empire. 

Soon  after  this,  Sigebert  married  Erunehaut  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Athar.agilde  king  of  the  Viligoths  in  Spain;  and 
in  a  little  time  after  the  marriage,  died  Caribert  king  of 
Paris,  whofe  dominions  were  divided  among  his  three 
brethren.  In  567  Chilperic  married  Galfwintha,  Brune-  infamous 
haut’s  r  Id  eft  Idler,  whom  he  did  not  obtain  without  conduct  of 
fome  difficulty.  Before  her  arrival,  he  fiifmifled  liis  Chilperic. 
mi (l refs  called  F rede  guide  ;  a  woman  of  great  abilities 
and  firmnefs  of  mind,  but  ambitious  to  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  and  capable  of  committing  the  blackcfl  crimes 
in  order  to  gratify  her  ambition.  The  queen,  who 
brought  with  her  immenfc  treafures  from  Spain,  and 
made  it  her  whole  ihidy  to  pleafe  the  king,  was  for 
fome  time  entirely  acceptable.  By  degrees,  however, 

Chilperic  fuffered  Fredegonde  to  appear  again  at  court, 
and  was  fufpe&ed  of  having  renewed  his  interconrfe 
with  her  ;  which  gave  fueli  umbrage  to  the  queen, 
that  the  defired  leave  to  return  to  her  own  country, 
promifing  to  leave  behind  her  all  the  wealth  Ihe  had 
brought.  The  king,  knowing  that  this  would  render 
lmn  extremely  odious,  found  means  to  ditlipate  his 
wife’s  fufpicions,  and  foon  after  caufed  her  to  be  pri¬ 
vately  fhangled,  upon  which  he  publicly  married  Fre- 
degondc. 

Such  an  atrocious  adtion  could  not  fall  of  exciting 
the  greateft  indignation  again!!  Chilperic.  His  doini- 
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mons  were  immediately  invaded  by  Sigebert  and  Gon- 
tran  who  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  them  ;  after 
which  they  fuddenly  made  peace,  Chilperic  confentin? 
that  Brnnehaut  (hould  enjoy  thofe  places  which  on  his 
marriage  lie  had  bellowed  upon  Galfwintha,  viz.  Bour- 
deaux,  Limogea,  Caliors,  Bigorre,  and  the  town  of 
■tfearn,  now  called  Lefcar . 

The  French  princes,  however,  did  not  long  conti¬ 
nue  at  peace  among  themfelves.  A  war  quickly  enfu- 
ed,  m  which  Gontran  and  Chilperic  allied  themfelves 
againlt  Sigebert.  The  latter  prevailed  ;  and  having 
forced  Gontran  to  a  feparate  peace,  feemed  determined 
to  make  Chilperic  pay  dear  for  his  repeated  perfidy  and 
infamous  conduft  ;  when  he  was  affaffinated  bv  a  con- 
trivance  of  Fredegonde,  who  thus  faved  her’felf  and 
Chilperic  from  the  molt  imminent  danger.  Immediate¬ 
ly  on  his  death,  Brunehaut  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cbil- 
penc  ;  but  Gondebaud,  one  of  Sigebert’s  belt  gene¬ 
rals,  made  his  efcape  into  Aultralia  with  Childebert, 
the  only  fon  of  Sigebert,  an  infant  of  about  five  years 
of  age  who  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  in  room 
of  his  father.  In  a  (bon  time,  however,  Meroveus,  el- 
dell  fon  to  Chilperic,  fell  in  love  with  Bruuehant,  and 
married  her  without  acquainting  his  father.  Chilperic 
on  this  news.  immprUafpIti  4-,-  U _  1  -  -  y 
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of  being  conquered  by  Gontran  and  Childebert,  who 
had  entered  into  a  league  for  that  purpofe.  A fter  his 
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death  bredegoi.de  implored  the  protedion  of  Gontran 
for  herfelf  and  her  infant  fon  Clotaire  ;  which  he  very 
readily  granted,  and  obliged  Childebert  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  He  found  himfelf,  however,  greatly  dif- 
ficulted  to  keep  Fredegonde  and  Brunehaut  in  awe  ; 
or  thefe  two  pnneeffes  having  been  long  rivals  and  im¬ 
placable  enemies,  were  continually  plotting  the  de- 
"fr,  °f,eadl.  °ther.  This,  however,  he  accom- 
phlhed,  by  favouring  fometimes  Brunehaut  and  fome- 
times  Fredegonde  ;  fo  that,  during  his  life,  neither  of 
them  durlt  undertake  any  thing  againlt  the  other. 

Un  _  1  *  v 


On  the  28th  of  March  593“  died  Go'mran”  having  Death  0f 
lived  upwards  of  60,  and  reigned  32  years.  Childebert  Gontra'> 
lucceeded  to  the  kingdom  without  oppofition,  but  did 
not  long  enjoy  it  ;  he  himfelf  dying  in  the  year  cn6 
and  his  queen  fhortly  after.  His  dominions  were  di! 
vtded  between  h.s  two  f„„s  Theodobert  and  Thierri  ; 
the  hr  ft  of  whom  was  declared  king  of  Auflrafia,  and 
he  latter  king  of  Burgundy.  As  Theodobert  was 
only  in  the  nth  year  of  his  age,  and  Thierri  in  h's 
loth,  Brunehaut  governed  both  kingdoms  with  a.,  ab¬ 
solute  fway.  Fredegonde,  however,  took  care  not  to 


roveus  and  his  confort  were  ;  and  having’feized  them, 
lent  Brunehaut  and  her  two  daughters  to  Metz,  and 
carried  Meroveus  to  Soiffons.  Soon  after,  one  of  his 
generals  being  defeated  by  Gontran,  who  efpoufed 
Brunehaut  s  caufe,  Chilperic,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  caufed 
Meroveus  to  be  ffiaved  and  confined  in  a  inonaitery. 
crom  hence  he  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and 
with  great  difficulty  arrived  in  Auftrafia,  where  Brune- 
haut  would  gladly  have  protected  him:  but  thejealou- 
ly  ot  the  nobles  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave  that  country  ;  and  being  betrayed  into  the  hands 
°t  his  father  s  forces,  was  murdered  at  the  mitigation 
ot  rredegonde,  as  was  generally  believed. 

The  French  empire  was  at  this  time  divided  between 
Gontran  king  of  Orleans,  called  alfo  king  of  Burgun- 
7’  C1lllPe"c  k''ng  of  Soiffons,  and  Childebert  king  of 
Auftrafia.  Chilperic  found  his  affairs  in  a  very  difagree- 
able  fituation.  In  579,  he  had  a  difpute  with  Varoc 
count  of  Bretagne,  who  refufed  to  do  him  homage. 
Chilperic  difpatched  a  body  of  troops  againlt  him  ;  w  ho 
were  defeated,  and  he  was  then  forced  to  fubmit  to  a  dif- 
honourable  peace.  His  brother  and  nephew  lived  in 
itrict  union,  and  had  no  reafon  to  be  very  well  pleafed 
with  him.  His  own  fubjeds,  being  oppreffed  with 
heavy  taxes,  were  miferably  poor  and  difeontented.  His 
Ion  Clovis,  by  a  former  queen  named  Andovera,  hated 
rredegonde,  and  made  no  fecret  of  his  averfion.  To 
add  to  his  embarraffment,  the  feafons  were  for 


immediately  went  to  Rouen,'  wlie^Me’  e  ffin  fuch  t0°k  care  m,t  t(> 


bythedeathof  Chddebert,  and  therefore"  made  her¬ 
felf  miftreis  of  Pans  and  feme  other  places  on  the  Seine.  l6 

tYeffi  ?"  7 ft mr  ""e  agal'nft  her  the  beft  Part  of  And  Fre- 

forces  in  Auftrafia,  who  were  totally  defeated;  but  degonde. 
Fredegonde  died  before  (he  had  time  to  improve  her 

nionT7,  eaV‘ng  her  fon  CIotaire  fieIr  to  all  her  domi- 

For  fome  time  Brunehaut  preferred  her  kingdom  in 
peace;  but  in  the  end  her  own  ambition  proved  her 
Iuftead  of  lnftrudting  Theodobert  in  what  was 


to  ruin 


-^aMmuncut,  uie  leaions  were  tor  a  long 
time  10  unfavourable,  that  the  country  was  threatened 
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•  v  c  7 - >  '•wumry  was  mreatened 
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r  .  ,  “a  *  neouoDert  in  what  was 

neceffary  for  a  prince  to  know,  (he  took  care  rather  to 
keep  him  in  ignorance,  and  even  fuffered  him  to  marry 
a  young  and  handfome  (lave  of  his  father’s.  The  new 
queen  was  poffeffed  of  a  great  deal  of  affability  and 
good-nature;  by  which  means  (he  in  a  fhort  time  gain- 
he  affeftion  of  her  hufband  fo  much,  that  he  readily 
conferred  to  the  bamlhment  of  Brunehaut.  Upon  this  P,  ^ 

yJ™ e  fv°  ih:err!  k!ng  ,°f  Ssr 

la  A99f  BRhim.ft?  was  very  kindly  received  ;  and 
inftead  of  exciting  jealoufies  or  mifunderftandinirS  be. 

2”  P  two  brothers,  (he  engaged  Thierri  To  at¬ 
tempt  the  recovery  of  Pansand  the  other  places  which 
had  been  wrelted  from  their  family  by  Fredegonde 
procunng  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable  body  of  auxi¬ 
liaries  from  the  V.figoths.  This  meafure  was  fo  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Theodobert,  that  be  likewife  raffed  a  nu 
merous  army  and  invaded  Clotaire’s  dominions  in  con- 
junaion  with  his  brother.  A  battle  enfued,  in  which 
the  forces  of  Clotaire  were  totally  defeated,  and  him- 
felf  obliged  foon  after  to  fue  for  peace  ;  which  was  not 
granted,  but  on  condition  of  RIc  M 


:r  r .  oiT  1  S  ;  Aney  recovered  :  but  their 

three  Tons,  Clodobert,  Samfon,  and  Dagobert,  died  • 
after  which,  the  fight  of  Clovis  became  fo  difagreeable 
to  Fredegonde,  that  (he  caufed  him  to  be  murdered, 
and  likewife  his  mother  Andovera,  left  Chilperic’s  af- 

her  fon^  ft0U'd  retUrn  aftCr  the  traS!cal  death  of 

i  In  S83  Chilperic  himfelf  was  murdered  by  fome  un- 
known  affaffins,  when  his  dominions  were  on  the  point 
Vot. VII.  Parti.  v 


This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  year  600  ;  but 
three  years  afterwards,  it  was  broken  by  Clo'aire  IU 
was  again  attacked  by  the  two  brothers,  and  the  war 
carried  on  with  great  vigour  till  the  next  fpring.  At 
this  nme  riuerri  having  forced  Landri,  Clotaire’s  ge- 
neral,  to  a  battle,  gave  him  a  total  overthrow,  in  which 
the  king  s  infant  fon  Meroveus,  whom  he  had  fent  a- 
long  with  Landri,  was  maffacred;  to  gratify,  as  CIo- 
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taire  pretended,  the  malice  of  Brunehaut. 
vi&ory,  Thierri  marched  dire&ly  to-  Paris  ;  fully  bent 
on  the  deftruCtion  of  his  ccmftn,  which  now  feemed  in¬ 
evitable.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  Theodo> 
bert  ;  who  no  fooner  heard  of  the  victory  gained  by 
Thierri,  than  he  became  jealous  of  his  fuecefs,  and  of* 
fered  Clotaire  fuch  term9  of  peace  as  be  gladly  accept¬ 
ed.  The  latter  having  then  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
fide  of  Auftrafia,  quickly  compelled  Thierri  to  1  Lite n  to 
terms  of  accommodation  alfo. 

This  behaviour  of  Theodobert  greatly  provoked  his 
brother;  and  his  refentment  was  highly  inflamed  by 
Brunehaut,  who  never  forgot  her  difgrace  in  being  ba- 
nifhed  from  his  court.  A  war  was  therefore  commen¬ 
ced  between  the  two  brothers  in  605  ;  but  it  was  fo 
highly  difapproved  of  by  the  nobility,  that  Thierri 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  tran* 
quillity  which  now  took  place  was  again  difturbed  in 
607,  by  Thsodobert’s  fending  an  embaffy  to  demand 
fome  part  of  Childebert’s  dominions  which  had  been 
added,  by  the  will  of  that  monarch,  to  thofe  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  The  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  were  fo  much 
averfe  to  war,  that  they  conftrained  their  kings  to  con- 
fent  to  a  conference,  attended  by  an  equal  number  of 
troops  ;  but  Theodobert,  by  a  fcandalous  breach  of  his 
faith,  brought  double  the  number,  and  compelled  his 
brother  to  fubmit  to  what  terms  he  pleafed.  This  piece 
of  treachery  inftantly  brought  on  a  war  ;  for  Thierri 
was  bent  on  revenge,  and  his  nobility  no  longer  oppo- 
fed  him.  It  was  neceffary,  however,  to  fecure  Clotaire 
by  a  negociation  ;  and  accordingly  a  promife  was  made 
of  reftoring  thofe  parts  of  his  dominions  which  had 
formerly  been  taken  from  him,  provided  he  would  re¬ 
main  quiet.  This  treaty  being  finifhed,  Thierri  en¬ 
tered  Theodobert’s  dominions,  defeated  him  in  two 
battles,  took  him  prifoner,  ufed  him  with  the  utmoil 
indignity  ;  and  having  caufed  an  infant  fon  of  his  to 
l  e  put  to  death,  fent  him  to  his  grandmother  Brune¬ 
haut.  By  her  orders  he  was  firft  ftiaved  and  confined 
in  a  monad ery  ;  but  afterwards,  fearing  left  he  fhould 
make  his  efcape,  fhe  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death. — 
Clotaire,  in  the  mean  time,  thought  that  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  of  making  Thierri  keep  his  word  was  to  feize  on 
thofe  places  which  he  had  promifed  to  reftore  to  him, 
before  his  return  from  the  war  with  Theodobert.  This 
he  accordingly  did  ;  and  Thierri  no  fooner  heard  of  his 
having  done  fo,  than  he  fent  him  a  meffage  requiring 
him  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and,  in  cafe  of  his  refufal, 
declared  war.  Clotaire  was  prepared  for  this  ;  and 
accordingly  affemblcd  all  the  forces  in  his  dominions, 
in  order  to  give  him  a  proper  reception.  But  before 
Thierri  could  reach  his  enemies,  he  was  feized  with  a 
dyfentery  ;  of  which  he  died  in  the  year  612,  having 
lived  26  years,  and  reigned  1  7. 

On  the  death  of  Thierri,  Brunehaut  immediately 
caufed  his  eldeft  fon,  named  Slgifiert ,  then  in  the  10th 
year  of  his  age,  to  be  proclaimed  king.  It  is  probable 
that  flie  intended  to  have  governed  in  his  name  with 
an  abfolute  fway ;  but  Clotaire  did  not  give  her  time 
to  difeover  her  intentions.  Having  great  intelligence 
in  Auftrafia  and  Burgundy,  and  knowing  that  the  no¬ 
bility  in  both  kingdoms  were  difaffe&ed  to  Brunehaut, 
he  declared  war  againft  her ;  and  fhe  being  betrayed 
by  her  generals,  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 
Clotaire  gave  her  up  to  the  nobles  5  who.  generally 
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After  this  hated  her.  and  who  ufed  her  in  the  moft  cruel  manner. 

After  having  led  her  about  the  camp,  expofed  to  the 
iafukfi  of  all  who  had  the  meannefs  to  inf vAt  her,  fhe 
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was  tied  by  the  leg.  and  arm  to  the  tail  of  an-  untamed  Brunehaut 
horfe,  which,  fetting  off  at  full  fpeed,  quickly  dafhedP^j®^^ 
out  her  brains.  After  this  her  mangled  body  was  re-cruc  c 
duced  to  afnes,  which  were  afterwards  interred  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Martin  at  Au-tun. 

Thus  in  the  year  6 1 3,  Clotaire  became  foie  monarch 
of  France  ;  and  quietly  enjoyed  his  kingdom  till  his. 
death,  which  happened  in  628.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
Dagobert  ;  who  proved  a  great  and  powerful  prince, 
and  raifed  the  kingdom  of  France  to  a  high  degree  of 
fplendor.  Dagobert  was  fucceeded  by  his  fons  Sige- 
bert  and  Clovis  ;  the  former  of  whom  had  the  kingdom 
of  Auftrafia,  and  the  latter  that  of  Burgundy.  Both 
the  kings  were  minors  at  the  time  of  their  accefiion  to 
the  throne,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  mayors 
of  the  palace  (the  higheft  officers  under  the  crown)  to 
ufiirp  the  whole  authority.  Sigebert  died  in  640,  af¬ 
ter  a  fhort  reign  of  one  year  ;  leaving  behind  him  an 
infant  fon  named  Dagobert ,  whom  he  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  care  of  Grimoalde  his  mayor  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  The  minifter  caufed  Dagobert  to  be  immediate¬ 
ly  proclaimed  king,  but  did  not  long  fuffer  him  to  en¬ 
joy  that  honour.  He  had  not  the  cruelty,  however, 
to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  fent  him  to  a  monaftery  in 
one  of  the  Weftern  ifiandsof  Scotland  ;  and  then,  gi¬ 
ving  out  that  he  was  dead,  advanced  bis  own  fon  Chil- 
debert  to  the  throne.  Childcbert  was  expelled  by  Clo¬ 
vis  king  of  Burgundy;  who  placed  on  the  throne 
Childeric,  the  fecond  fon  of  Sigebert.  Clovis  died 
foon  after  the  revolution,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his 
dominions  by  his  fon  Clotaire  ;  who  died  in  a  fhort 
time  without  iffue.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Childeric  ;  who,  after  a  fhort  reign,  was  murdered  with 
his  queen,  at  that  time  big  with  child,  and  an  infant 
fon  named  Dagobert  ;  though  another,  named  Daniel , 
had  the  good  luck  to  efcape.  .  %0 

The  affairs  of  the  French  were  now  in  the  moft  de-MiferabI< 
plorable  fituation.  The  princes  of  the  Merovingian  fituation  of 
race  had  been  for  fome  time  entirely  deprived  of  their  France* 
power  by  their  officers  called  mayors  of  the  palace .  In 
Auftrafia  the  adminiftration  had  been  totally  engroffed 
by  Pepin  and  his  fon  Grimaulde  ;  while  Archambaud 
and  Ebroin  did  the  fame  in  Neuitria  and  Burgundy. 

On  the  reunion  of  Neuftria  and  Burgundy  to  the  reft 
of  the  French  dominions,  this  minifter  ruled  with  fuch 
a  defpotic  fway,  that  the  nobility  of  Auftrafia  were 
provoked  to  a  revolt ;  ele&ing  for  their  dukes  two 
chiefs  named  Martin  and  Pepin.  The  force®  of  the  con¬ 
federates,  however,  were  defeated  by  Ebroin  *,  and 
Martin  having  furrendered  on  a  promife  of  fafety,  was. 
treacheroufly  put  to  death.  Pepin  loft  no  time  in  re¬ 
cruiting  his  fhattered  forces  ;  but  before  he  had  any 
occafion  to  try  his  fortune  aTecond  time  in  the  field  of 
battle,  the  affaffination  of  Ebroin  delivered  him  from  all 
apprehenfions  from,  that  quarter.  After  his  death  Pe¬ 
pin  carried  every  thing  before  him,,  overthrew  the  royal 
army  under  the  command  of  the  new  minifter.  Bertaire 
and,  having  got  pofftflion  of  the  capital,  caufed  him¬ 
felf  to  be  declared  mayor  of  the  palace ;  in  which  fta- 
tion  he  continued  to  govern  with  an  abfolute  fway  du¬ 
ring  the  remainder  oi  his  life. 

Pepin  (who  had  got  the  furname  of  HerijlaL  from 

his.' 
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France  his  palace  on  the  Meufe)  died  in  the  year  714,  having 
v  enjoyed  unlimited  power  for  26  years.  He  appointed 
hi3  grandfon  Theudobalde,  then  only  fix  years  of  age, 
to  fucceed  him  in  his  poll  of  mayor  of  the  palace.  This 
happened  during  the  reign  of  Dagobert  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  this  prince  had  too  much  fpirit  to  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  his  authority  by  an  infant. 
The  adherents  of  the  young  mayor  were  defeated  in 
'll  battle,  and  this  defeat  was  foon  followed  by  his  death. 

Exploits  of  Charles,  however,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Pepin,  was 

Maiteh  nOW  ra,fe.d  to  the  d{8n}lY  of  duke  by  the  Auftrafians, 
and  by  his  great  qualities  feemed  every  way  worthy  of 
that  honour.  The  murder  of  Dagobert  freed  him 
from  a  powerful  opponent  ;  and  the  young  king  Chil- 
peric,  who  after  Dagobert’s  death  was  brought  from  a 
cloy  ft er  to  the  throne,  could  by  no  means  cope  with 
fuch  an  experienced  antagonift.  On  the  19th  of  March 
7*7*  Charles  had  the  good  fortune  to  furprife  the 
,  royal  camp  as  he  paffed  through  the  foreft  of  Arden  ; 
and  foon  after  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  king’s  for¬ 
ces  were  entirely  defeated.  On  this  Chilperic  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Elides  duke  of  Aquitaine,  whofe 
friendfhip  he  purchafed  by  the  final  ceffion  of  all  the 
country  which  Eudes  had  feized  for  himfelf.  Charles, 
however,  having  placed  on  the  throne  another  of  the 
royal  family  named  Obtain,  advanced  againft  Chilperic 
and  his  affociate,  whom  he  entirely  defeated  near  Soif- 
fons.  After  this  difafter,  Eudes,  defpairing  of  fuccefs, 
delivered  up  Chilperic  into  the  hands  of  his  antagonift; 
after  having  ftipnlated  for  himfelfthe  fame  terms  which 
had  been  formerly  granted  him  by  the  captive  mo¬ 
narch. 

Charles  now  advanced  to  the  fummit  of  power,  treat¬ 
ed  Chilperic  with  great  refped ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
Clotaire,  caufed  him  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Auftra- 
fia  ;  by  which,  however,  his  own  power  was  not  in  the 
lcaft  diminifhed  ;  and  from  this  time  the  authority  of 
the  kings  of  France  became  merely  nominal  ;  and  fo 
inactive  and  indolent  were  they  accounted,  that  hifto- 
rians  have  bellowed  upon  them  the  epithet  of  faineans , 
i.  e.  “  lazy  or  idle.”  Charles,  however,  had  ftill  one 
competitor  to  contend  with.  This  was  Rainfroy,  who 
had  been  appointed  mayor  of  the  palace;  and  who 
made  fuch  a  vigorous  refiftance,  that  Charles  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  allow  him  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  country 
of  Anjou.  .  No  fooner,  however,  had  Charles  thus  fet 
himfelf  at  liberty  from  domellic  enemies,  than  he  was 
threatened  with  deftrudion  from  foreign  nations.  The 
Suevians,  Frifons,  and  Alemanni,  were  fucceflively  en¬ 
countered  and  defeated.  Eudes  alfo,  who  had  perfi. 
dioufly  broken  the  treaties  to  which  he  had  bound  him¬ 
felf,  was  twice  repulfed  ;  after  which  Charles  invaded 
Aquitain,  and  obliged  the  treacherous  duke  to  heark¬ 
en  to  reafon.  This  was  fcarce  accompli  filed,  when  he 
found  himfelf  engaged  with  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  any  he  had  yet  encountered.  The  Saracens,  ha¬ 
ving  over  run  great  part  of  Alia,  now  turned  their  vic¬ 
torious  arms  weftward,  and  threatened  Europe  with  total 
fubje&ion.  Spain  had  already  received  the  yoke  ;  and 
having  paffed  the  Pyrenees,  they  next  invaded  France, 
appearing  in  vaft  numbers  under  the  walls  of  Thouloufe. 
Here  they  were  encountered  and  defeated  by  Eudes  ; 
but  this  proved  only  a  partial  check.  The  barbarians 
once  more  paffmg  the  Pyrenees,  entered  France  with 
fuch  a  powerful  army,  that  Eudes  was  no  longer  able 
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to  refill.  He  encountered  them  indeed  with  his  accit-  France. 

Homed  valour  ;  but  being  forced  .  to  yield  to  fuperior  - 

power,  he  folicited  the  protection  and  afliftance  of 
Charles.  On  this  occafion  the  latter,  on  account  of  his 
valour  and  perfonal  (Irength,  acquired  the  name  of  Mar - 
tel,  i.  e.  “the  hammer,”  alluding  to  the  violence  of  the 
ftrokea,  he  beftowed’on  his  enemies*.  Three  hundred  and  *  Ses  ^ram 
ferenty-five  thoufand  of  the  Infidels,  among  whom  was^7’  n°  *'4# 
the  commander  Abderahman  himfelf,  are  faid  to  have 
perifhed  in  the  battle;  notwithftanding  which  they  foon 
made  another  irruption  ;  but  in  thi3  they  were  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  better  fuccefs,  being  again  defeated  by 
Charles;  who  by  fo  many  vidories  eftablilhed  his  power 
on  the  mod  folid  foundation.  Having  again  defeated 
the  Frifons,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  their  duke, 
he  affumed  the  fovereignty  of  the  dominions  of  Eudes 
after  his  deceafe,  referving  to  himfelf  the  claim  of  ho¬ 
mage,  which  he  ought  to  have  yielded  to  Thierri  his 
lawful  fovereign.  At  laft  his  fame  grew  fo  great,  that 
he  was  chofen  by  pope  Gregory  III.  for  his  protedor. 

He  offered  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Greek  empe¬ 
ror,  and  to  inveft  Charles  with  the  dignity  of  Roman 
conful ;  fending  him  at  the  fame  time  the  keys  of  the 
tomb  of  St  Peter  ;  but  while  this  negociation  was  go¬ 
ing  on  fuccefsfully,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  Charles  ^ 
Martel  himfelf  died.  After  his  death,  which  happen- France  di¬ 
ed  in  the  year  741,  his  dominions  were  divided  among  a- 
his  three  fons,  Carloman,  Pepin,  and  Grippon,  accord- !nong  fthc 
ing  to  the  difpolition  he  had  made  in  his  life-time.  By  Charles, 
this  Carloman,  the  eldeft,  had  Auftrafia  ;  Pepin,  the  Se¬ 
cond,  Neuftria  and  Burgundy;  while  Grippon,  the 
third,  had  only  fome  lands  afllgned  him  in  France;  by 
which  he  was  fo  much  difpleafed,  that  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire  was  foon  difturbed.  With  the  afliftance 
of  his  mother  Sonnechilde  he  feized  on  the  city  of 
Laon,  where  he  endured  a  violent  fiege.  In  the  end, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit;  Sonnechilde  was 
put  into  a  monafteiy,  and  Grippon  imprifoned  in  a 
caftle  at  Arden.  The  two  brothers,  having  thus  freed 
themfelves  from  their  domellic  enemy,  continued  to  go¬ 
vern  the  empire  with  uninterrupted  harmony ;  but 
their  tranquillity  was  foon  difturbed  by  the  intrigues  of 
Sonnechilde.  That  enterprifing  and  ambitious  woman 
had  negociated  a  marriage  between  Odilon  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  Hiltrude  the  filler  of  the  two  princes. 

This  was  no  fooner  accomplifhed  than  Odilon,  inftiga-* 
ted  by  Sonnechilde,  and  alarmed  at  the  growing  power 
of  the  two  princes,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tlieo- 
dobald  duke  of  the  Alemanni  and  Theodoric  duke  of 
the  Saxons  ;  who  having  affembled  a  formidable  army, 
advanced  di  redly  againft  the  princes.  They  polled 
themfelves  in  an  advantageous  manner,  with  the  river 
Lech  in  their  front  ;  but  Carloman  and  Pepin,  paffmg 
the  river  at  different  fords  in  the  night-time,  attacked 
the  camp  of  the  allies  with  great  vigour.  The  engage¬ 
ment  continued  doubtful  for  five  hours  ;  but  at  laft  the 
entrenchments  were  forced  on  all  fides,  the  Bavarians 
and  Saxons  entirely  routed,  and  the  vanquilhed  dukes 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  clemency  of  the  vidors.  Du¬ 
ring  their  abfence  on  this  expedition,  Hunalde,  whom 
Charles  Martel  had  appointed  duke  of  Aquitain,  ha¬ 
ving  iikewife  enteied  into  a  confederacy  with  Odilon, 
palled  the  Loire,  ravaged  the  open  country,  and  burnt 
the  magnificent  cathedral  of  the  city  of  Chartres.  The 
two  princes,  however,  having  returned  with  their  vic- 
3  ^  2  torious 
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torihus  army,  Hunalde  found  himfelf  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat  :  and  even  this  availed  him  but  little ;  for  the 
Franks  entering  the  duchy  of  Aquitain,  committed 
fuch  devaftations,  that  Hunalde  in  defpair  refigned  his 
dominions  to  his  fon,  and  retired  into  a  convent.  This 
event  was  foon  followed  by  a  limilar  refignation  of  Car- 
loman,  notwithftanding  the  uninterrupted  fuccefs  he  had 
met  with.  He  fuddenly  took  the  refolution  of  retiring 
into  a  convent,  and  perlifled  in  hisdefign,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  intreaties  of  Pepin,  who,  to  appearance  at  lead, 
did  all  he  could  to  difftiade  him. 

By  the  refignation  of  Carloman,  which  happened  in 
the  year  746,  Pepin  was  left  foie  mailer  of  France  ; 
and  in  this  exalted  ftation  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  has  jnftly  rendered  his  name  famous  to  po- 
flerity.  One  of  the  firft  a£ls  of  his  new  adminiilration 
was  to  releafe  liis  brother  Grippon  from  prilon  :  but 
that  treacherous  prince  had  no  iooner  regained  his  li¬ 
berty,  than  he  again  excited  the  Saxons  to  take  up  arms. 
His  enterprife,  however,  proved  unfuccefsful;  the 
Saxons  were  defeated,  their  duke  Tlieodoric  taken, 
and  his  fubje&s  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of  the 
conqueror ;  who  upon  this  occafion  caufed  them  make 
a  profeflion  of  the  Chriilian  religion.  Grippon  then 
fled  to  Hiltrude,  his  half-filler,  whole  hulband  Odilon 
was  now  dead,  and  had  left  an  infant  fon  named  Faffi- 
Ion .  He  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  her  ; 
but,  with  his  ufual  treacheiy,  feized  both  her  and  her 
fon  by  the  aflillance  of  an  army  of  malcontent  Franks, 
whom  he  had  perfuaded  to  join  him.  His  next  flep 
was  to  affume  the  fovereignty  and  title  of  duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia  ;  but  being  driven  from  the  throne  by  Pepin,  he 
was  obliged  to  implore  his  clemency,  which  was  once 
more  granted.  All  thefe  misfortunes,  however,  were 
not  yet  fiifHcient  to  cure  Grippon  of  his  turbulence 
and  ambition:  He  once  more  endeavoured  to  excite  dif- 
turbances  in  the  court  of  Pepin  ;  but  being  finally  de- 
te&ed  and  baffled,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  A- 
quitain. 

Pepin  having  now  fubdued  all  his  foes  both  foreign 
and  domeflic,  began  to  think  of  affuming  the  title  of 
king>  after  having  fo  long  enjoyed  the  regal  power.  His 
wiflies  in  this  refpedl  were  quite  agreeable  to  thofe  of 
the  nation  in  general.  The  nobility,  however,  were 
bound  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Childeric  the  nomi¬ 
nal  monarch  at  that  time  j  and  this  oath  could  not  be 
difpenfed  with  but  by  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Am- 
baffadors  for  this  purpofe  were  therefore  difpatched 
both  from  Pepin  and  the  nobility  to  pope  Zachary,  the 
reigning  pontiff.  His  holinefs  replied,  that  it  was  law¬ 
ful  to  transfer  the  regal  dignity  from  hands  incapable 
of  maintaining  it  to  thofe  who  had  fo  fuccefsfully  pre- 
ferved  it  ;  and  that  the  nation  might  unite  in  the  fame 
perfon  the  authority  and  title  of  king .  On  this  the 
unfortunate  Childeric  was  degraded  from  his  dignity, 
ihaved,  and  confined  in  a  monaftery  for  life  ;  Pepin  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  the  line  of  Clovis 
was  finally  fet  afide. 

This  revolution  took  place  in  the  year  751.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  the  new  monarch  was  firft  claimed  by  a 
revolt  of  the  Saxons  ;  but  they  were  foon  reduced  to 
fubje&ion,  and  obliged  to  pay  an  additional  tribute  : 
and  during  his  expedition  againft  them,  the  king  had 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  getting  rid  of  his  refllefs  and  trea¬ 
cherous  competitor  Grippon.  This  turbulent  prince^ 


having  foon  become  weary  of  refiding  at  the  court  of 
Aquitain,  determined  to  efcape  from  thence,  and  put  ^ 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Aflolphus  king  of  the 
Lombards ;  but  he  was  killed  in  attempting  to  force  a 
pafs  on  the  confines  of  Italy.  Pepin  in  the  mean  time 
continued  to  pufh  his  good  fortune.  The  fubmiilion 
of  the  Saxons  was  foon  followed  by  the  reduction  of 
Brittany  ;  and  that  by  the  recovery  of  Narbonne  from 
the  Infidels.  His  next  exploit  was*  the  protection  of* 
pope  Stephen  III.  againil  Altolphus  the  king  of  the 
Lombards,  who  had  feized  on  the  exarchate  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  and  infilled  on  being  acknowledged  king  of 
Rome.  The  pope,  unable  to  contend  with  fuch  a 
powerful  rival,  halted  to  crofs  the  Alps  and  implore 
the  protection  of  Pepin,  who  received  him  with  all  the 
refptCt  due  to  his  character.  He  was  lodged  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Dennis,  and  attended  by  the  king  in  per- 
ion  during  a  dangerous  ficknefs  with  whic:/  he  was 
feized.  O11  his  recovery  Stephen  folemnly  placed  the 
diadem  on  the  head  of  his  btnefa&or,  bellowed  the 
regal  unCtion  on  his  Tons  Charles  and  Carloman,  and 
conferred  on  the  three  princes  the  title  o {patrician  of 
Rome .  I11  return  for  thefe  honours  Pepin  accompa¬ 
nied  the  pontiff  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army.  Ailolphus,  unable  to  with  Hand  fuch  a  power¬ 
ful  antagonill,  fhut  hinffelf  up  in  Pavia,  where  he  was 
clofely  befieged  by  the  Franks,  and  obliged  to  renounce 
all  pretenfions  to  the  fovereignty  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
to  rellore  the  city  and  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and 
fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  the  treaty.  No  fooner  was 
Pepin  gone,  however,  than  Ailolphus  broke  the  treaty 
he  had  jull  ratified  with  fuch  folemnity.  The  pope 
was  again  reduced  to  diftrefs,  and  again  applied  to  Pe¬ 
pin.  He  now  fent  him  a  pompous  epiftle  in  the  llyle 
and  charaCler  of  St  Peter  himfelf;  which  fo  much  in¬ 
flamed  the  zeal  of  Pepin,  that  he  inftantly  fet  out  for 
Italy,  and  compelled  Ailolphus  a  fecund  time  to  fub¬ 
mit  to  his  terms,  which  were  now  rendered  more  fe- 
vere  by  the  impofition  of  an  annual  tribute.  Pepin 
next  made  a  tour  to  Rome  ;  but  finding  that  his  pre¬ 
fence  there  gave  great  uneaiinefs  both  to  the  Greeks 
and  to  the  pope  himfelf,  he  thought  proper  to  finifli 
his  vifit  in  a  iliort  time.  Soon  after  his  return  Aftol- 
phus  died,  and  his  dominions  were  uiurped  by  his  ge¬ 
neral  Didier  ;  who,  however,  obtained  the  papal  fanc- 
tion  for  what  lie  had  done,  and  was  recoguifed  as  law¬ 
ful  fovereign  of  the  Lombards  in  the  year  756. 

Pepin  returned  to  France  in  triumph;  but  the  peace 
of  his  dominions  was  foon  dillurbed  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Saxons,  who  always  bore  the  French  yoke  with* 
the  utmofl  impatience.  Their  prefent  attempts,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  equally  unfuccefsful  with  thofe  they  had 
formerly  made  ;  being  obliged  to  fubmic  and  pnrehafe 
their  pardon  not  only  by  a  renewal  of  their  tribute,  bu£ 
by  an  additional  fupply  of  300  horfe.  But  while  the 
king  was  abfent  on  this  expedition,  Vaifar  duke  of 
Aquitain  took  the  opportunity  of  ravaging  Burgundy,, 
where  he  carried  his  devaftations  as  far  as  Chalons. 
Pepin  foon  returned,  and  entering  the  dominions  of 
Vaifar,  committed  limilar  devaftations,  and  would 
probably  have  reduced  the  whole  territory  of  Aqui¬ 
tain,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  the  hollile  pre¬ 
parations  of  his  nephew  Taffilon  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  king,  however,  contented  himfelf  at  prefent  with' 
fecuring  his  frontiers  by  a  chain  of  polls,  againft'  any* 
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invalion;  after  which  lie  refumed  his  enterprife  on  the 
dominions  of Vaifar.  The  latter  at  frit  attempted  to 
impede  the  progrefs  of  his  antagonift  by  burning  and 
laying  wafte  the  country;  but  finding  this  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  he  determined  to  try  h*s  fortune  in  an  engage* 
ment.  Vi&ory  declared  ia  favour  of  Pepin  ;  but 
he  refufed  to  gia  nt  a  peace  upon  any  terms.  The 
French  monarch  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Ga¬ 
ronne  ;  while  Vaifar  was  abandoned  by  his  ally  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  a  id  even  by  his  own  fubje&s.  In 
this  diftrefs  he  retired  with  a  band  x>f  faithful  followers 
into  the  country  of  Saintonge,  where  he  defended  him- 
felf  as  long  as  poflible,  but  was  at  lad  deprived  both  of 
his  crown  and  life  by  the  vi&or. 

Thus  the  duchy  of  Aquitain  was  once  more  annex¬ 
ed  to  the  crown  of  France;  but  Pepin  had  fcarce  time 
to  indulge  hint  felf  with  a  view  of  his  new  conqueft 
when  he  was  feized  with  a  flow  fever,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life  in  the  year  7 63,  the  54th  of  his  age, 
and  17th  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a  fhort  ftature, 
whence  he  had  the  fur  name  of  Le  Bref,  or  the  Short; 
but  his  great  a&ions  juftly  intitled  him  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  hero  ;  though  under  the  fucceeding  reign  his 
own  fame  feemed  to  have  been  entirely  foigot,  and  on 
his  tomb  was  only  informed,  4<  Here  lies  the  father  of 
Charlemagne.” 

Pepin  was  fucceeded  in  his  authority  by  his  two 
fons^*  1  V0  ^°nS  ^kailes  ailC^  Cai Ionian  ;  to  whom  with  his  dying 
breath  he  bequeathed  his  dominions.  They  continued 
to  reign  jointly  for  fome  time  ;  but  the  a&ive  and  en- 
terpriffiig  fpirit  of  Charles  gave  fuch  umbrage  to  the 
weak  and  jealous  Carloman,  that  he  regarded  him  with 
envy,  and  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open  rup¬ 
ture  with  him,  when  he  htmfelf  was  taken  off  by 
death,  and  thus  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was'pre- 
ferved. 

The  firfl  military  enterprife  of  Charles  was  againft 
Kunalde,  the  old  duke  of  Aquitain  ;  who  leaving  the 
monaliery  where  he  had  relided  upwards  of  20  years, 
a  flumed  the  royal  tide,  and  was  joyfully  received 
by  his  fubje&s,  already  weary  of  the  French  yoke. 
Charles  took  the  field  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  his  brother  Carloman, 
who  was  then  alive,  to  join  him  with  his  forces.  But 
the  jun&ion  was  fcarce  tffe&cd,  when  Carloman  with¬ 
drew  his  forces  again,  and  left  his  brother  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  the  heft  manner  he  could.  Charles,  though 
thus  deferted,  did  not  hefitate  at  engaging  the  enemy; 
and  having  overthrown  them  in  a  great  battle,  Hu- 
nalde  was  obliged  to  fry  to  the  territories  of  Lupus 
duke  ofGafcony.  Charles  quickly  fent  an  embaffy  de¬ 
manding  the  fugitive  prince  ;  and  Lupus,  not  daring 
to  difobey  the  orders  of  fuch  a  powerful  monarch, 
yielded  up  the  unfortunate  Hnnalde,  who  wasinftant- 
ly  call  into  prifon,  from  which,  however,  he  after- 
27  wards  made  his  efcape. 

Reign  of  Fhe  death  of  Carloman,  which  happened  in  the  year 
Charles  the  77 1,  kft  Charles  foie  mailer  of  France;  but  the  revolt 
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Great-  0f  the  Saxons  involved  him  in  a  fciies  of  wars  from 
which  he  did  not  extricate  himfelf  for  33  years.  Thefe 
had  long  been  tributaries  to  the  French,  but  frequently 
revolted  ;  and  nows  when  freed  from  the  terror  of  Pe¬ 
pin’s  arms,  thought  they  had  a  right  to  iliake  off  die 
yoke  altogether.  Charles  entered  their  country  with 
a  powerful  army;  and  having  defeated  them  in  a  num- 
1. 


ber  of  fmall  engagements,  advanced  towards  Ereihourg 
near  Paderborn,  where  they  had  their  capital  poll,  and 
where  was  the  image  of  their  god  Irminful,  represent¬ 
ed  as  a  man  completely  armed,  and  Handing  011  a  co¬ 
lumn.  The  Saxons  made  an  obftinate  defence,  but 
were  at  lafl  obliged  to  fubmit ;  and  Charles  employed 
his  army  three  days. in  demolifhing  the  monuments  of 
idolatry  in  this  place  ;  which  fo  much  disheartened  the 
whole  nation,  that  for  the  prefent  they  fubmitted  to 
fuch  terms  as  he  pleafed  to  impofe ;  and  which  were 
rendered  eafier  than  they  probably  would  have  been, 
by  the  news  which  Charles  now  received  from  Italy. 
■He  had  concluded  a  marriage  with,  the  daughter  of 
Didier  king  of  the  Lombards  ;  but  this  had  been  dif- 
folved  by  the  Pope,  who  reproached  the  Lombards 
with  the  firfl  flam  of  the  leprofy.  Thus  all  friendfliip 
was  diflblved  betwixt  Didier  and  Charles;  and  as  the 
Lombard  monai  chs  feem  to  have  had  a  kind  of  natural 
enmity  towards  the  popes,  it  is  not  furpriiing  that  it 
fiiould  now  break  out  with  uncommon  fury.  Didier 
having  feized  and  frighted  to  death  Pope  Stephen  IV. 
ukd.  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  reduce  his  fueeeflor 
Adrian  I.  to  a  ftate  of  entire  dependance  on  himfelf. 
Adrian  applied  to  the  French  monarch,  the  ufual  re- 
fource  of  the  pontiffs  in  thole  days.  Charles  was  very 
willing  to  grant  the  neceffary  alfiftanee,  but  the  nobi¬ 
lity  were  averfe  to  ail  Italian  war;  fo  that  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  a&  with  great  circumfpe&ion.  Several  embaf- 
fies  were  therefore  fent  to  Didier,  entreating  him  to  re- 
ftore  to  the  pope  thofe  places  which  he  had" taken  front 
him,  and  at  laft  even  offering  him  a  large  fum  of  money 
if  he  would  do  fo  ;  but  this  propoful  being  rejected, 
he  obtained  the  confent  of  his  nobility  to  make  war 
on  the  Lombards.  Didier  difpoled  his  troops  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  officers  of  Charles  are  faid  to  have 
been  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  force  a  paffage.  This,  however,  was  accom- 
pli filed,  either  thiough  the  fuperior  fkill  of  Charles*, 
according  to  fome  hiftorians,  or  a  panic  which  feized- 
the  Lombard  foldiers,  according  to  others ;  after  which*- 
D'dier,  with  the  old  duke  of  Aquitain,  who  had  efca- 
ped  from  his  prifon,  and  taken  refuge  at  his  court, 
ftmt  thernfelves  up  in  Pavia.  Adalgife,  the  only  fort 
of  the  Lombard  monarch,  with  the  widow  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  Carloman,  fled  to  Verona.  That  city  was  im¬ 
mediately  invefted  by  the  conqueror,  and  in  a  fhort' 
time  obliged  to  fubmit.  Adalgife  had  the  good  luck* 
to  efcape  to  Conftantinople,  but  we  are  not  informed, 
what  became  of  Carlomm’s  widow  and  children.. 
Charles,  after  paying  a  fhort  vifit  to  Rome,  returned 
to  the  fiege  of  Pavia.  The  place  was  vigorously  de¬ 
fended,  until  famine  and  peftilence  obliged  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  implore  the  clemency  of  Charles.  Hunalde. 
fell  a  factifice  to  his  own  obftinacy  in  oppofmg  the 
intention  of  the  people;  Didier  was  taken  prifoner  and 
carried  into  France  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  his- 
fate  afterwards  His  kingdom,  however,  was  totally^ 
diflblved,  and  Charles  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy; 
at  Milan  in  the  year  774. 

Having  received  the  oaths  of  allegiance  from  his- 
new  fubje&s,  Charles  fet  out  for  Saxony,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  had  again  revolted,  and  recovered  Eref- 
bourg  their  capital.  The  king  foon  recovered  this, 
important  poll  ;  but  a  detachment  of  his  army  being: 
cut  off,  and  new  troubles. arifing  in  Italy,  he  was  obl^ 
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ged  to  accept  of  the  propofals  of  the  Saxons,  though 
their  fmcerity  was  very  doubtful.  Having  therefore 
only  llrengthened  the  fortifications  of  Erefbourg,  and 
left  a  fuffieient  garrifon  in  the  place,  he  fi  t  out  for 
Italy,  which  was  all  in  commotion  through  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  and  Adalgife  the 
fon  of  Didier.  The  prefence  of  Charles  reftored  tran¬ 
quillity  in  that  quarter  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Saxons  having  taken  Erefbourg  and  deftroyed  the  for¬ 
tifications,  threatened  to  annihilate  the  French  power 
in  that  quarter.  On  the  king’s  return,  he  found  them 
employed  in  the  liege  of  Sigebourg.  His  fudden  ar¬ 
rival  ilruck  die  barbarians  with  fuch  terror,  that  they 
inftantly  fued  for  peace  ;  which  the  king  once  more 
granted,  but  took  care  to  heure  their  obedience  by  a 
chain  of  forts  along  the  river  Lippe,  and  repairing  the 
fortifications  of  Erefbourg.  An  afiembly  of  the  Saxon 
chiefs  was  held  at  Paderborn;  and  a  promife  was  made, 
that  the  nation  fliould  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion: 
after  which  the  king  fet  out  011  an  expedition  to  Spain 
in  the  year  778. 

This  new  enterprife  was  undertaken  at  the  requell 
of  Ibunala,  the  Moorifh  fovereign  of  Saragofia,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  territory.  He  was  reftored, 
however,  by  the  prowefs  of  Charles,  who  reduced  the 
cities  of  Pampluna  and  Saragofia.  He  reduced  alio 
the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Navarre 
-and  Arragon  ;  but  on  his  return,  he  met  with  a  fe- 
vere  check  from  the  Gafcons,  who  attacked  and  de¬ 
feated  the  rear-guard  of  his  army  with  great  fiaughter 
as  they  pafted  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  This  engage¬ 
ment,  which  feems  to  imply  fome  defe£l  in  the  pru¬ 
dence  or  military  (kill  of  Charles,  has  been  much  cele¬ 
brated  among  romance  writers,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Roland  a  famous  warrior. 

Next  year,  7 79, 'he  paid  a  vifit  to  Italy  with  his  two 
fons  Carloman  and  Louis.  Having  pafled  the  winter 
at  Pavia, ’he  entered  Rome  next  fpring  amidft  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  inhabitants.  Here,  in  the  39th  year 
of  his  age,  he  divided  his  dominions  in  prefence  of  the 
pope  betwixt  his  two  fons  Carloman  and  Loui*3.  The 
former,  who  now  took  the  name  of  Pepin,  had  Lom¬ 
bardy ;  the  latter  Aquitain.  Having  then  received 
the  fubmiflion  of  Talfilon  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  fet  out 
for  Saxony,  where  he  took  a  moft  fevere  revenge  on 
the  people  of  that  country  for  the  many  treacheries 
they  had  been  guilty  of.  The  prefent  revolt  was 
chiefly  owing  to  a  chief  named  Witikind,  who  had 
twice  before  fled  from  the  vi&orious  arms  of  Charles, 
and  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Denmark.  Return¬ 
ing  from  thence  in  the  king’s  abfence,  he  roufed  his 
countrymen  to  a&ion,  while  the  generals  of  Charles, 
difagreeing  among  themfelves,  neglected  to  take  the 
proper  methods  for  repelling  the  enemy.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  they  were  entirely  defeated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wefer  in  the  year  782.  Charles  arrived  in 
time  to  prevent  the  total  deftru&ion  of  his  people, 
and  diredly  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Witikind,  unable  to  refill  his  antagonift,  once  more 
fled  into  Denmark;  but  4500  of  his  followers  perilhed 
at  once  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  An  univer- 
fal  infurre&ion  was  the  confcquence  of  this  unheard-of 
cruelty  ;  and  though  during  three  years  the  French 
monarch  was  conftantly  fuceefsful  in  the  field,  he  found 
it  impofBble  by  any  force  whatever  to  fubdue  the 
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fpirit  of  the  people.  At  laft  therefore  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  negociation.  Witikind  and  feve- 
ral  other  chiefs  were  invited  to  an  interview;  where 
Charles  reprefented  to  them  in  fuch  ftrong  colours  the 
ruin  which  mull  neceflarily  enfue  to  their  country  by 
perfifting  obftinately  in  oppofition  to  him,  that  they 
were' induced  not  only  to  perfuade  their  countrymen 
finally  to  fubmit,  but  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion. 

Charles  having  thus  brought  his  affairs  in  Saxony 
to  an  happy  conclufion,  turned  his  arms  againft  Tafli- 
lon  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  underhand  fupported 
the  Saxons  in  their  revolt.  Having  entered  his  coun¬ 
try  with  a  powerful  army  in  the  year  787,  he  made 
fuch  rapid  advances,  that  the  total  deflation  of  Taf- 
iilon  feemed  inevitable.  Charles  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  river  Lech,  when  Tafliion  privately  entered  his 
camp,  and  threw  hitnfelf  at  his  feet.  The  king  had 
compaflion  on  his  faithlefs  kinfman  on  feeing  him  in 
this  abjeft  pofture  ;  but  no  fooner  did  the  traitor  find 
him  felt  at  liberty,  than  he  ftirred  up  the  Hunns,  the 
Greek  emperor,  and  the  fugitive  Adalgife,  againft  the 
king.  He  fomented  alfo  the  difeontents  of  the  fac¬ 
tious  nobles  of  Aquitain  and  Lombardy  ;  but  his  fub- 
jeds,  fearing  leaft  thefe  intrigues  fliould  involve  them 
in  definition,  made  a  difeovery  of  the  whole  to 
Charles.  Tafliion,  ignorant  of  this,  entered  the  diet 
at  Ingelheim,  not  fufpeding  any  danger,  but  was  ia- 
itantly  arrefted  by  order  of  the  French  monarch.  Be¬ 
ing  brought  to  a  trial,  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  fo 
apparent,  that  he  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  head: 
the  punifliment,  however,  was  afterwards  mitigated  to 
perpetual  confinement  in  a  monaftery,  and  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Charles. 

The  Hunns  and  other  enemies  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narch  continued  to  profecute  their  enterprifes  without 
regarding  the  fate  of  their  afiociate  Tafliion.  Their 
attempts,  however,  only  ferved  to  enhance  the  fame 
of  Charles.  He  defeated  the  Hunns  in  Bavaria, 
and  the  Greek  emperor  in  Italy  ;  obliging  the  latter 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  fortune  of  Adalgife.  The 
Hunns,  not  difheartened  by  their  defeat,  continuing  to 
infeft  the  French  dominions,  Charles  entered  their 
country  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army;  and  having 
forced  their  entrenchments,  penetrated  as  far  as  Raai 
on  the  Danube,  but  was  compelled  by  an  epidemic 
diftemper  to  retire  before  be  had  finifhed  his  conqueft. 
He  was  no  fooner  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  than 
he  had  the  mortification  to  be  informed,  that  his  eldell 
fon  Pepin  had  conTpired  againft  his  fovereignty  and 
life.  The  plot  was  difeovered  by  a  prieft  who  had 
accidentally  fallen  afleep  in  a  church  where  the  con- 
fpirators  were  aflcmbled.  Being  awakened  by  their 
voices,  he  overheard  them  confulting  on  the  proper 
meafures  for  completing  their  purpofe  ;  on  which  he 
inftantly  fet  out  for  the  palace,  and  fummoned  the  mo¬ 
narch  from  his  bed  to  inform  him  of  the  guilt  of  his 
fon.  Pepin  was  feized,  but  had  his  life  fpared,  tho* 
condemned  to  expiate  his  offences  by  fpending  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  a  monaftery. 

Charles  was  no  fooner  freed  from  this  danger  than 
he  was  again  called  to  arms  by  a  revolt  of  the  Saxons 
on  the  one  hand,  while  a  formidable  invafion  of  the 
Moors  duirefied  him  on  the  other  ;  the  Hunns  at  the 
fame  time  renewing  their  depredations  on  his  domi¬ 
nions. 
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loanee,  nions.  The  king  did  not  at  prefent  make  war  againft  difappointed  him  by  his  abfence  :  but  thefe  protefta-  France. 

y  the  Moors  5  P^bably  forefteing  that  they  would  be  lions  were  not  generally  believed;  and  the  care  he  took - - - 

calkd  off  by  their  Chriftian  enemies  in  Spain.  This  to  have  his  new  title  acknowledged  by  the  eaftern  em- 
accoidingly  happened;  the  vi&ories  of  Alonfo  the  perors,  evidently  fhowed  how  fond  he  was  of  it. 

Chafte  obliged  them  to  leave  France  ;  after  which  Charles,  now  raifed  to  the  fupreme  dignity  in  the 
Charles  marched  in  perfon  to  attack  the  Saxons  and  wed,  propofed  to  unite  in  himfelf  the  whole  power  of 
Hunns.  T.  he  former  ennfented  again  to  receive  the  the  fifft  Roman  emperors,  by  marrying  lrene  the  em* 

Chriftian  religion,  but  were  likewife  obliged  to  deliver  prefs  of  the  call.  But  in  this  he  was  difappointed  by 

up  a^third  part  of  their  army  to  be  difpofed  of  at  tlie  the  marriage  of  that  princefs  by  Nicephoros;  however, 
king’s  pleafure  ;  but  the  Hunns  defended  themfelves  the  latter  acknowledged  his  new  dignity  of  Auguilus, 
with  incredible  vigour.  Though  often  defeated,  their  and  the  boutidaiies  of  the  two  empires  were  amicably 
love  of  liberty  was  altogether  invincible  ;  fo  that  the  fettled*  Charles  was  further  gratified  by  the  refped 
war  was  not  terminated  but  by  the  death  of  the  king,  paid  him  by  the  great  Haroun  Al-Rafhid,  caliph  of 
and  an  almoft  total  deftrudlion  of  the  people :  only  one  the  Saracens,  who  yielded  to  him  the  facred  city  of 
tube  could  be  induced  to  acknowledge  the  authority  Jerufalem,  and  holy  fepulchre  there.  But  in  the  mean 
or  the  Trench  monarch.  .  time  his  empire  was  threatened  with  the  invafion  of  a 

Thefe  exploits  were  finifhed  betwixt  the  years  793  very  formidable  enemy,  whom  even  the  power  of  Charles 
and  798 ;  after  which  Charles  invaded  and  fubdued  the  would  have  found  it  hard  to  refill.  Thefe  were  the 
ifland  of  Majorca  and  Minorca ;  which  the  diffenfiens  Normans,  at  this  time  under  the  government  of  God- 
of  the  Moorifh  chiefs  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  frey  a  celebrated  warrior,  and  who  by  their  adventurous 
doing.  The  fatisfa&ion  he  felt  from  this  new  con-  fpirit,  and  fkill  in  maritime  affairs,  threatened  all  the 
qutft,  however,  was  foon  damped  by  the  troubles  which  weftern  coafts  of  Europe  with  deflation.  From  " 
broke  out  in  Italy.  After  the  death  of  pope  Adrian,  motives  of  mutual  convenience  a  tranfitory  peace  was 
his  nephew  afpirtd  to  the  papal  dignity  ;  but  a  prieft  eftablifhed,  and  Charles  made  ufe  of  this  interval  to 
named  Leo  being  preferred,  the  difappointed  candi-  fettle  the  final  diftribution  of  his  dominions.  Aqui- 
date  determined  on  revenge.  He  managed  matters  fo  tain  and  Gafcony,  with  the  Spanifh  march,  we/e  affign- 
well,  that  his  defigns  were  concealed  for  four  years,  ed  to  his  Ton  Louis ;  Pepin  had  Italy  confirmed  to 
At  laft,  on  the  day  of  a  proceffion,  a  furious  affault  was  him  ;  and  to  this  was  added  the  greateff  part  of  Ba- 
made  on  the  perfon  of  Leo.  The  unfortunate  pon-  varia,  with  the  country  now  poffeffed  by  the  Grifons. 
tiff  was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground  ;  but  having  with  Charles  the  eldeft  had  Neuftria,  Auftrafia,  and  J.  hu- 
difficulty  recovered,  and  made  his  efcape  to  the  Vati-  ringia.  The  donation  was  fuppofed  to  be  rendered 
can,  he  was  prote&ed  by  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  at  that  more  authentic  by  the  fan&ion  of  the  pope.  This  di¬ 
time  general  of  the  French  forces.  His  caufe  was  villon,  however,  had  fcarce  taken  place,  when  the 
warmly  cfpoufed  by  Charles,  who  invited  him  to  his  princes  were  all  obliged  to  defend  their  dominions  by 
camp  at  Paderborn  in  Weftphalia;  whence  he  difpatch-  force  of  arms.  Louis  and  Pepin  were  attacked  by  the 

ed  him  with  a.  numerous  guard  to  Rome,  promifing  Saracens,  and  Charles  by  the  Selavohians.  All  thefe 

foon  after  to  vifit  that  metropolis,  and  redrefs  all  grie-  enemies  were  defeated  ;  but  while  Charles  hoped  to 

vances.  His  attention  for  the  prefent,  however,  was  fpend  the  fiiort  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  he 
called  by  the  dtfeents  of  the  Normans  on  the  maritime  was  once  more  called  forth  to  martial  exertions  by  the 
provinces  of  his  dominions;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  hoflile  behaviour  of  Godfrey  the  Norman  leader, 
defer  the  promifed  afiiftance  for  fome  time  longer.  Charles  fent  him  a  meffage  of  defiance,  which  was  re- 
Having  conftrudled  forts  at  the  mouths  of  moft  of  the  turned  in  the  fame  flyle  by  Godfrey  :  but  the  former, 
navigable  livers,  and  further  provided  for  the  defence  by  artfully  fomenting  divifions  among  ^the  northern 
of  his  territories,  by  inftituting  a  regular  militia,  and  powers,  prevented  for  a  while  the  threatened  danger  ; 
appointing  proper  fquadrons  to  cruife  again  ft  the  in-  hut,  thefe  difturbances  being  quelled,  the  Normans  re- 
vaders,  he  fet  out  for  the  fourth  and  laft  time  on  a  newed  their  depredations,  and  Charles  was  obliged  to 

18  journey  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  received  with  the  face  them  111  the  field.  An  engagement,  however, 
crovvned  poflible  honours.  Leo  was  allowed  to  dear  was  presented  by  the  death  of  Godfrey,  who  was  af- 

eirperor'of^^fetf  ky  oat^  °f  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  by  his  faffinated  by  a  private  foldier;  on  which  the  Norman* 

the  weft,  enemies,  while  his  accufers  were  fent  into  exile.  On  army  retreated,  and  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  ftiil 
tile  feftival  of  Chriftmas,  in  the  year  800,  after  Charles  remained  free  from  thefe  invaders.  Still  the  latter 
had  made  his  appearance  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  days  of  Charles  were  embittered  by  domeftic  misfor- 
and  affifted  devoutly  at  mafs,  the  pope  fuddenly  put  a  tunes.  His  favourite  daughter  Rotrude  died,  as  did 
crown  on  his  head  ;  and  the  place  inftantly  refounded  alfo  Pepin  king  of  Italy  ;  and  thefe  misfortunes  were 
with  acclamations  of  “  Long  life  to  Charles  the  An-  foon  followed  by  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon  Charles, 
guft,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God!  Long  life  and  The  emperor  then  thought  proper  to  affociate  his  only 
vi&ory  to  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Ro-  furviving  fon  Louis  with  him  in  the  government; 
mans!”  His  body  was  then  confccrated  and  anointed  which  was  formally  done  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Charles  Deatlf  of 
with  royal  un&ion  ;  and  after  being  condu&ed  to  a  himfelf  furvived  this  tranfa&ion  only  a  few  months :  his  Charles  the 
throne,  he  was  treated  with  all  the  refpedl  ufually  paid  death  happened  on  tlie  27th  of  January  8x4;  in  the  Great< 
to  the  ancient  Csefars  ;  from  this  time  alfo  being  I10-  71ft  year  of  his  age,  and  47th  of  his  reign, 
non  red  with  the  title  of  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  By  the  martial  atebievements  of  this  hero,  the  French  Extern  of 
Great,  In  private  converfation,  however,  he  ufually  monarchy  was  raifed  to  its  utmoft  pitch  of  fplen-  his  territo- 
piotefled,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  pope’s  intention  dor.  He  had  added  the  province  of  Aquitain  to  therie3* 
at  this  time;  and  that,  had  he  known  it,  he  would  have  territories  of  his  anceftors ;  he  had  confined  the  inha¬ 
bitants 
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-!^_w  vU"tS,of  Br'ttany  t0  the  of  the  ocean,  and  ob- 

Jiged  them  to  fubmit  to  a  difgraceful  tribute.  He 
had  reduced  under  his  dominion  all  that  part  of  Spain 
tvhich  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ebro, 
and  includes  the  kingdoms  of  Roufillon,  Navarie,  Ar- 
ragon,  and  Catalonia.  He  poflefled  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria  ;  but  the  duchy  of  Be- 
neventum,  including  troll  of  the  prefent  kingdom  of 
Biap  es,  e leaped  the  yoke  after  a  tranfitory  fubmiffion. 
Betides  thefe  extenlive  countries,  Charles  added  to  his 
territories  the  whole  of  Germany  and  Pannonia ;  fo 
that  the  Irtnch  new  had  the  jurifdielion  of  all  the 
country  from  rail  and  well,  from  the  Ebro  in  Spain 
to  the  Viftula;  and  from  north  to  fouth,  from  the 
duchy  of  Beneventum  to  the  tiver  Eyder,  the  boun- 
oary  between  Germany  and  the  dominions  of  Denmark. 
.In  acquiring thefe  extenlive  dominions  Charles  had  been 
guilty  of  hornd  and  repeated  malfacres;  for  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  been  in  fome  meafure  excuiable  by  the  bar¬ 
barity  and  rebellious  difpofition  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  upon  whom  no  mild  meafures 
Would  probably  have  had  any  efFeft.  Iiis  eftablifiiing 
of Tcnoois  throughout  the  conquered  provinces,  (bowed 
alfo  his  inclination  to  govern  his  fubjeds  in  peace, 
and  to  take  proper  fteps  for  their  civilization  ;  thouch 
indeed  many  parts  of  his  private  condud  Ihowed  no 
Imad  inclination  to  cruelty  ;  particularly  the  fate  of 
the  fons  of  Carloman,  of  whom  no  account  could  ever 
be  obtained.  His  advice  to  his  fon  Louis  indeed  was 
excdkrt ;  exhorting  him  to  confider  his  people  as  his 
chnaivn  ;  to  be  very  mild  and  gentle  in  his  admini- 
itratiou,  but  firm  in  the  execution  of  jullice  ;  to  re- 
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perial  forces  deferted  their  ftandard  and  joined  the 
malcontents.  The  emperor  was  taken  prifoner,  and 

ij  nCTrefS  ret’red  to  a  m°naftcry.  Lothaire,  the 
eadelt  of  the  young  princes,  to  whom  the  red  found 
themielves  obliged  to  fubmit,  was  the  perfon  who  re¬ 
tained  the  emperor  in  his  poffcffion  ;  but,  notwithrtand- 
mg  his  breach  of  duty,  his  heart  was  touched  with  re- 
morfe  on  account  of  the  crimes  he  had  committed 
Dreading  the  reproach  of  the  world  at  large,  and  be¬ 
ing  threatened  with  the  cenfures  of  the  church  he 
threw  himfelf  at  his  father’s  feet,  and  begged  par¬ 
don  for  hts  guilt,  confenting  to  relinquilh  the  autho- 

Tk.  n  a3d  lllnjuftly  ufurPed-  Tllus  Louis  was  fe- 
eftab  ifted  in  his  authority  by  the  diet  of  the  empire 
wh.ch  had  met  to  depofe  him.  His  firft  Hep  was  to 
recal  Ins  emprefs  from  the  monaflery  to  which  fhe  had 
retired  ;  but  this  princefs,  implacable  in  her  ref»nt- 

ment,  now  perfected  Lothaire  to  fuch  a  decree  that 

he  was  obliged  to  join  his  two  brothers  l’epin  a'nd 
Touts  m  a  confederacy  agaiitft  their  father.  Tim  o’d 
emperor  thought  to  check  this  rebellious  difpofition 
by  revoking  Ins  grant  of  Aquitain  to  Pepin,  and  cos- 
ferring  it  on  his  youngeft  fon  Charles,  then  onl- 
nine  years  of  age  ,  but  pope  Gregory  IV.  conferred 
the  Imperial  dignity  itfelt  on  Lothaiie,  depofino-  tbe 
unhappy  monarch,  and  again  fending  the  emprefs  to  a 
nunnery  in  the  fo.efl  of  Arden.  The  unnatural  beha¬ 
viour  of  his  fons,  however,,  once  more  excited  the 
companion  of  his  fubjeifts.  Dreux,  the  bilhop  of 
Mentz,  ufed  Ins  mterelt  with  Louis  king  of  Bavaria 
to  arm  his  fuhjefts  in  defence  of  his  father  and  fove- 
rtign.  In  this  enterprife  the  Bavarian  monarch  was 
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ward  merit ;  promote  his  nobles  gradually cho’ofc  mi-  joined  b7t""  French  and  q*  monarch  was 

mders  deliberately,  but  not  re/ove  the^’capricioufly  tmpel^vL ™ 

r:.";  :?^..fuinc,fnt/;akm-  An  the(e  Prudent  maxims,  from  her  nunnery,  and  Charles  Bom  his  prifollnlhe 


v  . .  piuuciuuiaxims, 

Declme  of  however,  were  not  fufficient  to  enable  Louis  to  govern 
tus  empire  dominions  fo  extenfive,  and  people  fo  turbulent  as  he 
had  to  deal  with.  At  the  time  of  the  deceafe  of  his 
father  this  prince  was  about  36  years  of  age,  and  had 
married  Ermcngarde,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hef- 
bai  of  the  diocefe  of  Liege,  by  whom  he  had  three 
fons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Louis.  Lothaire,  the 
eldeft,  was  affociated  with  himfelf  in  the  empire,  and 
the  two  youngeft  were  entrufted  with  the  governments 
of  Aquitain  and  Bavaria.  Every  one  of  the  princes 
proved  unfaithful  to  their  father,  as  well  as  enemies 
to  one  another.  The  death  of  Ermengarde,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  emperor  with  Judith  a  princefs  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  ariful  but  accomplifhed,  proved  the  firft  fource 
of  calamity  to  the  empire.  In  the  year  823,  Charles, 
the  emperor’s  youngeft  fon  was  born  ;  and  his  preten¬ 
tions  became  in  time  more  fatal  to  the  public  tranquil¬ 
lity  than  the  ambition  and  difobedience  of  all  the  reft. 


Various  parts  of  the  Imperial  dominions  were  like-  with  ’  ^  UrnexPeded  appearance, 

wife  aftauhed  by  foreign 


wife  afiaulted  by  foreign  enemies.  The  inhabitants  of 
Brittany  and  NTvarre  revolted;  the  Moors  invaded 
Catalonia  ;  while  the  ambition  of  Judith  produced  a 
31  war  among  ft  the  brothers  themfelves. 

Civile-Wars  Charles  at  firft  had  been  appointed  fovereign  of  that 
union*  the  part  of  Germany  bounded  by  the  rivers  Danube,  the 
ot  Maine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Rhine;  the  country  of 
the  Grifons  and  Burgundy,  comprehending  Geneva 
and  the  -  Swifs  cantons  :  but  this  was  oppofed  by  the 
three  eider  fons.  Pepin  and  Louis  advanced  with  the 
unite  l  forces  of  Aquitaine  and  Bavaria,  while  the  Im- 
JNT0  130.  ’ 
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him  to  fubmit  and  a  fie  pardon  for  his  offence’s  Still 
however,  the  ambition  of  the  emprefs  kept  matters  in 
a  continual  ferment,  and  the  empire  was  again  threat¬ 
ened  with  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war ;  but  before 
thefe  took  place,  the  emperor  died,  in  841,  after  a 
molt  unfortunate  reign  of  27  years. 

•  .Lou,’s  7?  e!ninent  forthe'mildnefs  of  his  manners 
and  peaceful  virtues,  which  procured  him  the  title  of 
LeDcbonnaire,  or  “  the  gentle;’’  but  fuch  was  the  tur¬ 
bulence  and  exccffive  barbarity  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  that  all  his  virtues,  inftead  of  procuring  him 
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year  833. 

.  Thfle  arnbition  of  Judith  now  fet  matters  once  more 

L"  m  a  e'  Takl"/  advantaSc  of  the  affeftion  her 
hulband  bore  her,  fhe  perfuaded  him  to  invert  her  foil 
Charles  with  the  fovereignty  of  Neuftria  as  well  as 
the  dominions  formerly  affigned  him.  This  was  pro-  ’ 
duftive  of  great  d.fcon tents  on  the  part  of  Lothaire 
and  Pepin;  but  their  power  was  now  too  much  broken 
to  be  able  to  accomplifh  any  thing  by  force  of  arms. 

I  he  death  of  Pepin,,  which  happened  foon  after,  pro- 
duced  a  new  divifion  of  the  empire.  The  claims  of 
young  Pepin  and  Charles,  fons  of  the  deceaftd  prince, 
were  entirely  d.iregarded,  and  his  French  dominion 
divided  between  the  two  brothers  Charles  and  Lothaire, 
thedatter  being  named  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew! 

I  his  enraged  Louis  of  Bavaria,  whofe  intereft  was  en¬ 
tirely  neglected  in  the  partition,  to  fuch  a  degree 
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refpe&  and  efteem,  were  produ&ive  only  of  contempt 
'  and  rebellion  from  thofe  whom  both  duty  and  nature 
ought  to  have  rendered  the  moil  fubmifiive  and  obe¬ 
dient. 

The  deceafe  of  the  emperor  was  followed  by  a  civil 
War  among  his  Tons.  The  united  forces  of  Lothaire 
and  his  nephew  Pepin  were  defeated  by  thofe  of 
Charles  and  Louis  in  a  very  bloody  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Fontenoy,  where  100,000  Franks  periled,  in  the  year 
842.  This  vidory,  however,  bloody  as  it  was,  did  not 
decide  the  fortune  of  the  war.  The  conquerors  having, 
through  motives  of  filtered  orjealoufy,  retired  each  into 
their  own  dominions,  Lothaire  found  means  not  only 
to  recruit  his  (battered  forces,  but  prefled  the  other 
two  princes  fo  vfgoroufly,  that  they  were  glad  to  con- 
fent  to  a  new  partition  of  the  empire.  By  this  Lo¬ 
thaire  was  allowed  to  poffefs  the  whole  of  Italy,  with 
the  whole  trad  of  country  between  the  rivers  Rhone 
and  Rhine,  as  well  as  that  between  the  Meufe  and 
SehelcL  Charles  had  Aquitain,  with  the  country  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  Loire  and  the  Meufe;  while  Louis 
had  Bavaria,  with  the  reft  of  Germany,  from  whence 
he  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Louis  the 
German . 

By  this  partition,  Germany  and  France  were  dif- 
joined  in  fuch  a  manner  as  never  afterwards  to  be  uni¬ 
ted  under  one  head.  That  part* of  France  which  was 
allowed  to  Lothaire,  was  from  him  called  Lotharingia , 
and  now  Lorrain,  by  a  gradual  corruption  of  the 
word.  The  fovereignty,  however,  which  that  prince 
had  purfued  at  the  ex  pence  of  every  filial  duty,  and 
purchafed  at  fo  much  blood,  afforded  him  now  but 
little  fatisfa&ion.  Difgufted  with  the  cares  and  anxie¬ 
ties  of  his  fituation,  he'  fought  relief  in  a  monaftery  in 
the  year  855.  On  his  retreat  from  the  throne,  he  al¬ 
lotted  to  his  tided  fon  Louis  II.  the  fovereignty  of 
Italy;  to  his  fecond  fon  Lothaire  the  territory  of 
Lorrain,  with  the  title  of  king ;  and  to  his  youncreft 
fon  Charles,  furnained  the  Bald,  Provence,  Dauplimy, 
and  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy ;  fo  that  he 
may  be  confidered  as  properly  the  king  of  France. 
From  the  year  845  to  857  the  provinces  fubje&ed  to 
his  jurifdi&ion  had  been  infefted  by  the  annual  de¬ 
predations  of  the  Normans,  from  whom  Charles  was 
at  laft  fain  to  purchafe  peace  at  a  greater  expence  than 
might  have  carried  on  a  fuccefsful  war.  The  people 
of  Brittany  had  alfo  revolted  ;  and  though  obliged  by 
the  appearance  of  Charles  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  a 
poweiful  army,  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  they  no 
fooner  perceived  him  again  embarraffed  by  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Normans,  than  they  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and  under  the  conduct  of  their  duke  Louis  fubdued 
the  neighbouring  diocefe  of  Rennes;  after  which  ex¬ 
ploit  Louis  affumed  the  title  of  king,  which  he  tranf- 
mitted  to  his  foil  Herifpee.  By  him  Charles  was  to¬ 
tally  defeated  ;  and  his  fubjecls,  perceiving  the  weak- 
nefs  of  their  monarch,  put  themfelves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Louis  the  German.  His  ambition  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  give  a  ready  ear  to  the  propofal;  and  there¬ 
fore,  taking,  the  opportunity  of  Charles’s  abfence  in 
repelling  an  invafion  of  the  Danes,  he  marched  with  a 
formidable  army  into  b ranee,  and  was  folemnly  crown¬ 
ed  by  the  archbifhop  of  Sens  in  the  year  857.  Being 
too  confident  of  fuccefs,  however,  and  fancying  him- 
lelf  already  eflablifhed  on  the  throne,  he  was  periuaded 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II.  * 
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to  difmifa  Ins  German  forces ;  which  he  had  no  fooner 
done,  than  Charles  marched  a  gain  ft  him  with  an  army, 
and  Louis  abandoned  his  new  kingdom  as  eafily  as  he 
had  obtained  it.  7 

Not  with  Handing  this  fuccefs,  the  kingdom  of  Charles 
continued  Hill  in  a  very  tottering  fituation.  The  Nor- 
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one  quarter,  and  the  king  of 


mans  haraffed  him  111 

Brittany  in  another.  He  marched  againft  the  latter 
in  the  year  860  ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a 
total  defeat  after  an  engagement  which  lafted  two  days, 
lhe  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  noted  warrior  na¬ 
med  Robert  le  Fort,  or  the  Strong,  who  commanded 
the  Bretons  ;  but  Charles  found  means  to  gain  him 
over  to  his  party  by  inveiting  him  with  the  title  of 
Duke  of  France,  including  the  country  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire. 

borfome  time  the  abilities  of  Robert  continued  to 
fupport  the  tottering  throne  of  Charles;  but  his  diffi¬ 
culties  returned  on  the  death  of  that  hero,  who  was 
killed  111  repelling  an  invafion  of  the  Danes.  Some  a- 
mends  was  indeed  made  for  his  lofs  by  the  death  of  the 
lung  of  Lorrain  in  the  year  869  ;  by  which  event  the 
territories  of  Charles  were  augmented  bv  the  cities  of 
Lyons,  Vienne,  Toul,  Befanjon,  Verdun,  Cambray, 
Viviers,  and  Urez,  together  with  the  territories  of 
Hainault,  Zealand,  and  Holland.  Cologne,  Utrecht 
Treves,  Mentz,  Strafhurgh,  with  the  reft  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Lothaire,  were  afligned  to  Louis  the  Ger¬ 
man. 

All  this  time  the  Normans  ftill  continued  their  In- 
curlions  to  fufch  a  degree,  that  Solomon  king  of  Brit¬ 
tany  was  perfuaded  to  join  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Charles, 
in  order  to  repel  the  common  enemy.  The  event 
proved  unfortunate  to  the  Normans  ;  for  their  principal 
leaders  were  befieged  in  Angiers,  and  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chafe  leave  to  depart  by  lelinquifhing  all  the  fpoil  they 
had  taken.  Charles  thus  freed  from  a  formidable  ene¬ 
my,  began  to  afpire  to  the  imperial  crown,  which  a- 
bout  this  time  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Louis. 
This  belonged  of  right  to  Louis  the  German  ;  but 
Charles,  having  inftantly  affembled  a  powerful  army, 
marched  with  it  into  Italy  before  Louis  could  be  ap- 
pnfed  of  his  defigns  ;  and  being  favourably  received  at 
Rome,  the  Imperial  crown  was  put  upon  his  head  with¬ 
out  any  hefitation  by  the  Pope,  in  the  year  873.  Louis, 
enraged  at  his  difappointment,  difeharged  his  fury  on 
the  defencelefs  country  of  Champagne  ;  and  though 
the  approach  of  Charles  obliged  him  for  the  prefent 
to  retire,  yet  he  continued  his  preparations  with  fuch 
vigour,  that  Charles  would  in  all  probability  have  found 
him  a  very  formidable  adverfary,  had  he  not  been  taken 
off  by  death  in  the  year  877.  Charles  was  no  fooner 
informed  of  his  brother’s  deceafe,  than  he  invaded  the 
dominions  of  his  fon  Louis,  who  polfelTed  Franconia, 
Thuringia,  the  Lower  Lorraine,  with  fome  other  terri¬ 
tories  in  that  quarter.  The  enterprife,  however,  pro¬ 
ved  unfuccefsful.  Charles,  though  fuperior  in  num¬ 
bers,  was  defeated  with  great  daughter,  and  had  fcarce 
time  to  reunite  his  fcattered  forces,  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Normans  had  invaded  his  territories 
laid  wafte  part  of  the  country,  and  taken  poffiffion  of 
the  city  of  Rouen.  So  many  difailers  affe&ed  h'im  In 
fuch  a  manner  that  he  fell  dangeroufly  Ill,  and  was 
fcarce  recovered  of  his  ficknefs  when  he  found  himfelf 
called  ,  into  Italy  to  the  affiftance  of  tile  Pope  againft 
3  ^  the 
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prance,  the  Saracens,  whofe  invafions  were  encouraged  by  the 
*  -  *  dukes  of  Beneventum  and  the  Greek  emperor.  Charles 

pafled  into  Italy  with  only  a  few  followers ;  but  when 
he  came  to  Pavia,  at  which  place  the  pontiff  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  meet  him,  was  informed  that  Carloman 
king  of  Bavaria,  and  fon  of  Louis  the  German,  was 
already  in  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  imperial  title  in  virtue  of  his  father’s  right. 
Charles  prepared  to  oppofe  him  by  force  of  arms  ;  but 
his  generals  confpired  againft  him,  and  the  foldiers  de¬ 
clared  their  resolution  not  to  pafs  the  Alps.  On  this 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  at  the  very  moment 
that  Carloman,  dreading  his  power,  prepared  to  return 
^  to  Germany.  This  was  the  lail  of  Charles’s  enterprifes. 
He  is  pei-  His  journey  brought  on  a  return  of  his  indifpofition, 
foiled.  which  was  rendered  fatal  through  the  treachery  of  a 
Jewifh  pliyfician  named  Zedechias,  who  adininiftered 
poifon  to  him  under  pretence  oP  curing  his  malady. 
He  expired  in  a  miferable  cottage  upon  mount  Cenis 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  and  38th  of  his  reign  over 
the  kingdom  of  France. 

Reign  of  The  ambition  of  Charles  had  been  produ&ive  of 
"Louis  the  much  diftrefs  both  t«  himfelf  and  to  his  fubje&s.  His 
Stammerer.  fon  Louis,  furnamed,  from  a  defe&  in  his  fpeech,  the 
Stammerer,  was  of  a  quite  different  difpofition  ;  but  his 
feeble  adminiliration  was  ill  calculated  to  retrieve  mat¬ 
ters  in  their  prefent  fituation.  He  died  on  the  icth 
of  April  879,  while  on  a  march  to  fupprefs  fome  in- 
furredtions  in  Burgundy.  He  left  his  queen  Adelaide 
pregnant;  who  fome  time  after  his  deceafe  was  deliver¬ 
ed  of  a  fon,  named  Charles .  After  his  death  followed 
an  interregnum  ;  during  which  a  fadlion  was  formed 
for  fetting  afide  the  children  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
in  favour  of  the  German  princes,  fons  to  Louis  the 
brother  of  Charles  the  Bald.  This  fcheme,  however, 
proved  abortive ;  and  the  two  fons  of  the  late  king, 
Louis  and  Carloman,  were  crowned  kings  of  France. 
Another  kingdom  was  at  that  time  eredled  by  ah  af- 
fembly  of  the  dates,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Provence, 
which  confided  of  the  countries  now  called  Lyonnois , 
Savoy,  Danphlny,  Franche  Comte,  and  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  ;  and  this  kingdom  was  given  to  duke 
Bofon,  brother-in-law  to  Charles  the  Bald.  In  881, 
both  kings  of  France  died  ;  Louis,  as  was  fufpedled, 
by  poifon  ;  and  Carloman  of  a  wound  he  received  ac¬ 
cidentally  while  hunting.  This  produced  a  fecond  in¬ 
terregnum  ;  which  ended  with  the  calling  in  of  Charles 
the  Grofs,  emperor  of  Germany.  His  reign  was  more 
unfortunate  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors.  The 
Normans,  to  whom  he  had  given  leave  to  fettle  in 
Friedand,  failed  up  the  Seine  with  a  fleet  of  yco  fhips, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Paris.  Charles,  unable  to  force  them 
to  abandon  their  undertaking,  prevailed  on  them  to 
depart  by  a  large  fum  of  money.  But  as  the  king 
could  not  advance  the  money  at  once,  he  allowed  them 
to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  during  the 
winter ;  and  they  in  return  plundered  the  country, 
thus  amaffing  vail  wealth  befides  the  fum  which  Charles 
had  promifed.  After  this  ignominious  tranfa&ion 
Charles  returned  to  Germany,  in  a  very  declining  ftate 
of  health  both  as  to  body  and  mind.  Here  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  his  emprefs ;  and  being  abandoned  by  all 
his  friends,  he  was  depofed,  and  reduced  to  fuch 
iifirefe,  that  he  would  not  even  have  had  bread  to  eat. 


had  not  he  been  fupplied  by  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  France, 
out  of  a  principle  of  charity.  — y— — rf 

On  the  depofition  of  Charles  the  Grofs,  Eudes  count 
of  Paris  was  chofen  king  by  the  nobility  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  the  fon  of  Adelaide,  afterwards 
named  Charles  the  Simple .  He  defeated  the  Normans, 
and  repreffed  the  power  of  the  nobility  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  a  faction  was  formed  in  favour  of  Charles,  who 
was  fent  for,  with  his  mother,  from  England.  Eudes 
did  not  enter  into  a  civil  war  ;  but  peaceably  refigned 
the  greatell  part  of  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  confent- 
ed  to  do  homage  for  the  reft.  He  died  foon  after  this 
agreement,  in  the  year  898. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  French 
government  declined.  By  the  introdu&ion  of  fiefs* 
thofe  noblemen  who  had  got  into  the  poffeffion  of  go¬ 
vernments,  having  tliefe  confirmed  to  them  and  their 
heirs  for  ever,  became  in  a  manner  independent  fove- 
reigns  :  and  as  thefe  great  lords  had  others  under  them* 
and  they  in  like  manner  had  others  under  them,  and 
even  thefe  again  had  their  vaffals ;  inftead  of  the  eafy 
and  equal  government  which  prevailed  before,  a  vaft 
number  of  infupportable  little  tyrannies  were  ere&ed* 

The  Normans,  too,  ravaged  the  country  in  the  mod 
terrible  manner,  and  defolated  fome  of  the  fineft  pro¬ 
vinces  in  France.  At  laft  Charles  ceded  to  Rollo,  the 
king  or  captain  of  th.  v  barbarians,  the  duchy  of  Neu- 
ftria  ;  who  thereupon  became  Chriftian,  changed  his- 
own  name  to  Robert,  and  that  of  his  principality  to 
Normandy . 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  the  entire  reigns  of  Louis  IV.  furnamed  s 
the  Stranger,  Lothaire,  and  Louis  V.  the  power  of  the 
Carlovingian  race  continually  declined  ;  till  at  laft  they 
were  fupplanted  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  had  been  creat-  pamfjy  0f 
ed  duke  of  France  by  Lothaire.  This  revolution  hap-  Charles  the 
pened  in  the  year  987,  and  was  brought  about  much  Great  lup¬ 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  one  had  been  by  Pe*  £lanted  h7 
pin.  He  proved  an  a&ive  and  prudent  monarch,  and  a~ 

poffeffed  fuch  other  qualities  as  were  requifite  for  keep¬ 
ing  his  tumultuous  fubjedls  in  awe.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  October  997,  leaving  his  dominions  in  perfect 
quiet  to  his  fon  Robert.  39 

The  new  king  inherited  the  good  qualities  of  his  fa-  Robert, 
ther.  Iri  his  reign  the  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  the 
death  of  Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king’s  uncle, 
to  whom  he  fell  heir.  This  new  acceflion  of  territory, 
however,  was  not  obtained  without  a  war  of  feveral 
years  continuance  on  account  of  fome  pretenders  to 
the  fovereignty  of  that  duchy  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  aftiftance  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  king  would  have  fucceeded. — As  Robert 
was  of  opinion,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  were  pre¬ 
ferable  to  wide  extended  dominions  with  a  precarious 
tenure,  he  refufed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  impe¬ 
rial  crown  of  Germany,  both  which  were  offered  him. 

Fie  died  on  the  20th  of  July  1030  ;  having  reigned 
33  years,  and  lived  60. 

Robert  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Henry  I.  Henry  R 
who  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  met  with  great  op- 
pofition  from  his  mother.  She  had  always  hated  him; 
and  preferred  his  younger  brother  Robert,  in  whofe  fa¬ 
vour  ftie  now  raifed  an  infurreftion.  By  the  affhtance 
of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  however,  Henry  over¬ 
came 
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_  came  all  his  enemies,  and  eftablilhed  himfelf  firmly  up- 
°n  the  throne.  In  return  for  this,  he  fupported  Wil- 
liam,  Robert’3  natural  fon,  and  afterwards  king  of 
England,  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 
Afterwards,  however,  growing  jealous  of  his  power, 
he  not  only  fupported  the  pretenders  to  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  fecretly,  but  invaded  that  country  himfelf  in 
their  favour.  This  enterprize  proved  unfuccefsful,  and 
laenrv  was  obliged  to  make  peace  :  but  no  fincere  re¬ 
conciliation  ever  followed  ;  for  the  king  retained  a  deep 
fenfe  of  the  difgrace  he  had  met  with,  and  the  duke  ne¬ 
ver  forgave  him  for  invading  his  dominions.  The  trea¬ 
ty  between  them,  therefore,  was  quickly  broken  ;  and 
Henry  once  more  invaded  Normandy  with  two  armies, 
one  commanded  by  himfelf,  and  the  other  by  his  bro¬ 
ther.  The  firll  was  harafTed  by  continual  fkirmilhcs, 
and  the  M  totally  defeated  ;  after  which  Henry  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  fuch  terms  as  the  duke  thought 
proper  :  but  the  rancour  between  them  never  ceafed, 
and  was  in  reality  the  caufe  of  that  implacable  averfion 
which  for  a  long  feries  of  years  produced  perpetual 
quarrels  between  the  kings  of  France  and  thofe  of  the 
Norman  race  in  England. 

Henry  died  in  1059,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of  be¬ 
ing  poifoned  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Phi¬ 
lip,  at  that  time  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  Bald¬ 
win  earl  of  Flanders  was  appointed  his  guardian  ;  and 
died  in  the  year  1066,  about  the  time  that  William  of 
Normandy  became  king  of  England.  After  the  death 
of  his  tutor,  Philip  began  to  ihow  a  very  iufincere, 
haughty,  and  oppreflive  difpofition.  He  engaged-in  a 
•  See  Ern.  ^ar  w!th  WiIIiam  tlle  Conqueror,  and  fupported  his 
land, n^Sy.  fon  Robert  in  his  rebellion  againft  him*.  But  after 
the  death  of  William,  he  allilted  Robert’s  brothers  a- 
gainft  him  ;  by  which  means  he  was  forced  to  confent 
to  a  partition  of  his  dominions. 

In  1092,  king  Philip  being  wearied  of  his  queen 
Bertha,  procured  a  divorce  from  her  under  pretence  of 
confanguinity,  and  afterwards  demanded  in  marriage 
Emma  daughter  to  Roger  count  of  Calabria.  The 
tieaty  of  marriage  was  concluded  ;  and  the  princefs  was 
fent  over,  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  and  with  a  large 
portion  in  ready  money  :  but  the  king,  inftead  of  e- 
fpoufing  her,  retained  her  fortune,  and  difmifTed  the 
princeis  herfelf,  carrying  off  from  her  hufband  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Anjou,  who  was  effeemed  the  handfomeft  wo¬ 
man  in  France.  With  her  he  was  fo  deeply  enamour¬ 
ed,  that  not  fatisfied  with  the  illegal  poffeffion  of  her 
perfon,  he  procured  a  divorce  between  her  and  her  huf¬ 
band,  and  prevailed  upon  fome  Norman  bilhops  to  fo- 
lemnize  his  own  marriage  with  her.  The  whole  of 
thefe  tranfadlions,  however,  were  fo  fcandalous,  that 
the  pope  having  caufed  them  to  be  revifed  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  at  Aiitun,  in  the  year  1094,  pronounced  fentence 
of  excommunication  againft  Philip  in  cafe  he  did  not 
part  with  the  countefs.  On  his  repentance,  the  cen- 
fure  was  taken  off ;  but  as  the  king  paid  no  regard  to 
his  promifes,  he  was,  in  1095,  excommunicated  a  fe- 
cond  time.  He  again  profeffed  repentance,  and  was 
abfolved  ;  but  foon  after,  living  with  the  countefs  of 
Anjou  as  formerly,  he  was  excommunicated  a  third 
time.  This  conduct,  fo  unworthy  of  a  prince,  expo- 
fed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  people.  Too  many  of 
the  nobility  followed  his  example,  and  at  the  fame 
time  defpifed  his  authority ;  not  only  making  war  up- 
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on  each  other,  but  fpoiling  and  robbing  his  fubieds 
with  impunity.  J 

In  the  year  iiio,  Philip  prevailed  on  the  court  of 
Rome  to  have  his  affair  reviewed  in  an  affembly  at 
Poidiers  ;  where,  notwithttanding  his  utmoft  efforts, 
lentence  of  excommunication  was  a  fourth  time  pro¬ 
nounced  againft  him.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  fen- 
tences,  as  queen  Bertha  was  dead,  and  the  count  of 
Anjou  offered,  for  a  large  fum  of  monev,  to  give 
whatever  afiittance  was  requilite  for  procuring  a  dif- 
penfation,  Philip  at  laft  prevailed,  and  the  countefs 
was  proclaimed  queen  of  France.  But  though  the 
king  s  domeflic  affairs  were  now  in  fome  meafu re  quiet¬ 
ed,  his  negligence  in  government  had  thrown  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  tlie  nation  into  the  greateft  diforder.  He  there¬ 
fore  affociated  wifli  him  in  the  government  his  eldeft 
Ion  Louis.  This  prince  was  the  very  reverie  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  by  h,s  adivity  and  refolution,  keeping  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  field  with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces 
he  reduced  the  rebellious  nobility  to  fubjedion,  and! 
according  to  the  belt  hiftorians,  at  this  time  faved  the 
itate  from  being  utterly  fubverted. 

For  thefe  fervices  the  queen  looked  upon  the  young 
prince  with  fo  jealous  an  eye,  and  gave  him  fo  much 
diiturbance,  that  he  found  it  neceffary  to  retire  for  fome 
time  into  England  ;  where  he  was  received  by  king 
Henry  I.  with  the  greateft  kindnefs.  He  had  not  been  ' 
ong  at  court,  before  Henry  received,  by  an  exprefs,  a 
letter  from  Philip  ;  telling  him,  that,  for  certain  im¬ 
portant  reafons,  he  Ihould  be  glad  if  he  clofelv  confined 
his  fon,  or  even  difpatched  him  altogether.  'The  king 
of  England,  however,  inftead  of  complying  with  this 
infamous  requeft,  (howed  the  letter  to  Louis,  and  fent 
him  home  with  all  imaginable  marks  of  refped  Im 
mediately  on  his  return,  he  demanded  juftice  •  but 
the  queen  procured  poifon  to  be  given  him,  which  o- 
perated  fo  violently  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of  A 
granger,  however,  undertook  the  cure,  and  fucceeded  • 
only  a  palenefs  remained  in  the  prince’s  face  ever  af 

lleGn/s’  th0Ugh  hC  gr6W  f°  fat  that  he  W3S  furnamed 
On  his  recovery,  the  prince  was  on  the  point  of  re¬ 
venging  his  quarrel  by  force  of  arms;  but  his  father 
having  caufed  the  queen  to  make  themoft  humble  fub- 
miffions  to  him,  his  refentment  was  at  length  appeafed, 
and  a  perfetf:  reconciliation  took  place. 


France. 


Nothing  memorable  happened  in  the  reign  of  king,  ** 
Philip  after  this  reconciliation.  He  died  in  the  year  gS  thC 
1x08,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Louis  the  Grofs. 

I  he  firft  years  of  his  reign  were  difturbed  by  infur- 
rections  of  his  lords  in  different  places  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  thefe  infurredions  were  the  more  trouble- 
iome,  as  they  were  fecretly  fomented  by  Henry  I.  of 
England,  that  by  weakening  the  power  of  France 
his  duchy  of  Normandy  might  be  the  more  fecure. 

I  his  quickly  brought  on  a  war;  in  which  Henrr 
was  defeated,  and  his  fon  William  obliged  to  do  ho¬ 
mage  to  Louis  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  As  the 
kings  of  England  and  France,  however,  were  rivals 
and  exceedingly  jealous  of  each  other,  the  latter  e-’ 
fpoufed  the  caufe  of  William  the  fon  of  Robert  duke 

tl.NrTd5rVrhT  H?ry  had  unJu%  deprived  of 
that  duchy.  .  This  brought  on  a  new  war;  in  which 

Louis,  receiving  a  great  defeat  from  Henry,  was  obliged 
to  make  peace  upon  fuch  terms  as  his  antagonift  thought 
3  "  2  proper. 
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Trance,  proper.  The  tranquillity,  however,  was  but  of  fhort 
duration.  Louis  renewed  his  intrigues  in  favour  of 
William,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  confederacy  a- 
gainft  Henry  ;  but  the  latter  found  means  not  only  to 
diffipate  this  confederacy,  but  to  prevail  upon  Hen¬ 
ry  V.  emperor  of  Germany  to  invade  Fiance  with  the 
whole  ftrength  of  the  empire  on  one  fide,  while  lie 
prepared  to  attack  it  on  the  other.  But  Louis  ha¬ 
ving  collected  an  army  of  200,000  men,  both  of  them 
thought  proper  to  defift.  Upon  this  the  king  of 
France  would  have  marched  into  Normandy,  in  order 
to  put  William  in  poffeffion  of  that  duchy.  His  great 
vaffals,  however,  told  him  they  would  do  no  fnch 
thing ;  that  they  had  affembled  in  order  to  defend  the 
territories  of  Fiance  from  the  invafion  of  a  foreign 
prince,  and  not  to  enlarge  his  power  by  deftroying 
that  balance  which  arofe  from  the  king  of  England’s 
poffeffion  of  Normandy,  and  which  they  reckoned  ne- 
ceffary  for  their  own  fafety.  This  was  followed  by  a 
peace  with  Henry  ;  which,  as  both  monarchs  had  now 
feen  the  extent  of  each  other’s  power,  was  made  on 
pretty  equal  terms,  and  kept  during  the  life  of  Louis, 
who  died  in  1137,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  fon 
Louis  VII. 

Louis  Vtl.  The  young  king  was  not  endowed  with  any  of  thofe 
a  weak  qualities  which  conftitute  a  great  monarch.  From 

prince.  the  fuperftition  common  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 

he  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  from 
whence  lie  returned  without  glory.  In  this  expedition 
lie  took  his  queen  Eleanor  along  with  him  ;  but  was 
fo  much  offended  with  her  gallantries  during  her  flay 
there,  as  well  as  her  behaviour  afterwards,  that  he  di¬ 
vorced  her,  and  returned  the  duchy  of  Guienne  which 
he  received  with  her  as  a  portion.  Six  weeks  after 
this  flie  married  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  count  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of 
England.  This  marriage  was  a  very  great  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  Louis  ;  and  procured  him  the  firname  of  the 
Young ,  on  account  of  the  folly  of  his  condudl.  When 
Henry  afeended  the  throne  of  England,  fome  wars 
were  carried  on  between  him  and  Louis,  with  little 
advantage  on  either  fide  :  at  laft,  however,  a  perfect 
reconciliation  took  place  ;  and  Louis  took  a  voyage  to 
England,  in  order  to  vifit  the  fhrine  of  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  On  his  return  he  was  ftruck  with  an 
apoplexy  ;  and  though  he  recovered  for  tl-at  time,  yet 
he  continued  ever  after  paralytic  on  the  right  fide. 
After  having  languifhed  for  about  a  year  under  this 
malady,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  September  1180, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Philip. 

Philh^the  This  prince,  furnamed  The  Gift  of  God,  The  Magna- 
Cireat.  tiimous ,  and  The  Conqueror ,  during  his  lifetime  ;  and,  as 
if  all  thefe  titles  had  fallen  fhort  of  his  merit,  ftyled 
Augujlus  after  his  death, — is  reckoned  one  of  the 
greatefl  princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne  of  France, 
or  any  other. — It  doth  not,  however,  appear  that  thefe 
titles  were  altogether  well  founded.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  was  oppofed  by  a  flrong  faction  excited 
by  his  mother.  Them  indeed  he  repreffed  with  a  vi¬ 
gour  and  fpirit  which  did  him  honour  ;  but  his  taking 
part  with  the  children  of  Henry  II.  of  England  in 
their  unnatural  contefls  with  their  father,  and  his 
treacherous  combination  with  John  to  feize  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  kingdom  when  he  was  detained  in  prifon  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  mull  be  indelible  ftains  in  his 


character,  and  for  ever  exclude  him  from  the  title  of  France. 
Magnanimous .  As  to  military  fkill  and  perfonal  va-  ”~v  ^ 

lour,  he  was  evidently  inferior  to  Richard  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  nor  can  his  recovering  of  the  provinces  held  by 
the  Englifh  in  France,  from  fuch  a  mean  and  daftardly 
prince  as  king  John,  intitle  him  with  any  jufiice  to 
thefurname  of  Conqueror .  In  politics  he  w  as  evidently 
the  dupe  of  the  Pope,  who  made  life  of  him  to  inti¬ 
midate  John  into  a  fubmifiion,  by  pro  mi  ling  him  the 
kingdom  of  England,  which  he  never  meant  that  he 
fhould  enjoy.  An  account  of  thefe  tranfaclions,  which 
are  the  principal  ones  of  this  reign,  is  given  under  the 
article  England,  n°  121 - 141. 

Philip  died  in  1223,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  0£ 
Louis  VIII.  and  he,  in  1226,  by  Louis  IX.  afterwards  Louis IX. 
ftyled  St  Louis .  This  prince  was  certainly  poffeffed 
of  many  good  qualities,  but  deeply  tin&ured  with  the 
fuperftition  of  the  times.  This  induced  him  to  en¬ 
gage  in  two  eroifacles.  The  firft  was  againft  the 
Saracens  in  Egypt  :  in  which  he  was  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Infidels,  and  treated  with  great  cruelty  ;  but 
at  laft  obtained  his  ranfom,  on  condition  of  paying  a 
million  of  pieces  of  gold,  and  furrendering  the  city 
of  Damietta.  He  no  fooner  regained  his  liberty,  than 
he  entered  Syria  with  a  view  of  doing  fomething  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  rank  and  chara&er.  From  this  expedition 
he  was  obliged  to  return  focrier  than  he  intended,  by 
the  news  of  the  deceafe  of  his  mother  queen  Blanch, 
w'hom  he  had  appointed  regent  in  his  abfence,  and 
who  had  managed  the  national  affairs  with  the  greateft 
prudence.  Hie  king,  however,  found  many  diforders 
in  the  kingdom  upon  his  return  ;  and  thefe  he  fet 
himfelf  to  reform  with  the  utmoft  diligence.  Ha¬ 
ving  fucceeded  in  this,  lie  yielded  to  Henry  III.  of 
England,  the  Limoulin,  Querci,  Perigord,  and  fome 
other  places  ;  in  confideration  of  Henry  and  his  fon 
prince  Edward  their  renouncing,  in  the  fulleft  manner, 
all  pretenfions  to  Normandy  and  the  other  provinces  of  ' 

France  which  the  Engliih  had  formerly  poffeffed. 

The  reputation  of  this  monarch  for  candour  and 
juftice  wras  fo  great,  that  the  barons  of  England,  as 
well  as  king  Henry  III.  confented  to  make  him  um¬ 
pire  of  the  differences  which  fubfifted  between  them. 

But  though  he  decided  this  matter  very  juftly,  his 
decifion  was  not  produdlive  of  any  good  effedt.  At 
laft  the  king,  having  fettled  every  thing  relating  to  his 
kingdom  in  a  proper  manner,  fet  out  on  another  croifade 
for  Africa  ;  wheie  he  died  of  the  plague,  011  the  25th 
of  Auguft  1270.  ^ 

Notwithftanding  the  misfortunes  of  Louis,  his  fuc-  Philip  the 
ceffor  Philip,  furnamed  the  Hardy ,  continued  the  war  Hardy, 
againft  the  Infidels  with  great  vigour.  Being  rein¬ 
forced  by  his  uncle  Charles  king  of  Sicily,  lie  brought 
the  war  to  a  more  fortuoate  conclufion  than  his  prede- 
ceffor  had  been  likely  to  do.  The  Saracens  were  de¬ 
feated  in  two  engagements,  and  the  king  of  Tunis 
obliged  to  fue  for  peace  ;  offering  at  the  fame  time  to 
double  the  tribute  he  formerly  paid  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily  ;  to  reimburfe  the  expences  of  the  war ;  and  to 
permit  the  Chriftian  religion  to  be  freely  propagated 
throughout  his  dominions.  Having  accomplifhed  this, 
the  two  princes  fet  fail  for  Europe  ;  but  the  feeds  of 
the  diftemper  which  had  infedled  the  army  in  Africa 
not  being  eradicated,  broke  forth  on  their  arrival  in 
Sicily,  and  raged  for  fome  time  with  great  violence. 
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France.  BefTdes  a  vaft  number  of  common  people,  the  king’s  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  fo  that,  France 
*  y  brother  John,  his  queen  Ilabella,  with  his  brother  and  quite  worn  out  with  grief  and  infirmities,  he  expired  y— 


trench 
ipafTacred 
irj  Sicily. 
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brother  John,  his  queen  Ilabella,  with  his  brother  and 
did er- in* law  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre,  and  his 
uncle  and  aunt  the  count  and  couutefs  of  Poi&iers,  pe- 
riflied  by  this  dreadful  malady. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Philip  took  pofTeflion  of  the 
counties  of  Provence  and  Thouioufe' ;  married  his  fe 
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quite  worn  out  with  grief  and  infirmities,  he  expired 
at  Perpignan  in  the  41ft  year  of  his  age,  and  1 6th  of 
his  reign.  #  >  4* 

By  the  death  of  Philip  the  Hardy  the  French  crown  Reign  of 
devolved  on  hisfecond  fon,  called  alfo  Philip,  and  from  Ph.iUP  the 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon  furnamed  the  Fair  ;  who  had  FiUr’ 
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, "  ,  ,  ‘  - -  *  LAAC  ucciuLy  ui  ms  penon  mrnamea  the  Pair ;  who  had 

cond  ion,  though  then  very  young,  to  the  only  daugh-  efpoufcd  the  princefs  of  Navarre,  and  at  the  time  of 
ter  of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  while  he  himfelf  efpoufed  his  accefiion  was  in  his  1  7th  year.  By  the  marriage 
Mary  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  reckoned  with  this  princefs  he  had  obtained  the  counties  of 
one  of  the  mail  beautiful  pnnceffes  of  the  age.  He  Champagne  and  Brie  ;  yet  with  all  this  increafc  of 


fleadily  enforced  the  regulations  of  his  predtceffor, 
who  had  prohibited  the  barons  from  making  private 
wars  upon  one  another ;  procured  the  friendfhip  of 
Ldvrard  I.  of  England  by  ceding  to  him  the  county 
of  Agenois  ;  and  entered  into  a  war  with  Spain  in  or¬ 
der  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  his  nephews,  the  In¬ 
fants  de  la  Cerda,  to  the  throne  of  Caflile.ijj 

The  events  of  this  war  were  of  no  great  import¬ 


er  1  1.  ,  :  vvrta  icicaicu  11-0111  ms  captivity ;  Edward  himlelf 

ance  ;  and  the  king  s  attention  was  quickly  called  off  paying  part  of  his  ranfom.  On  this  Charles  confent- 

tfi-im  f  nam  V"i-.r  f  1,  .1  .mil,  l.  _1  J  T T  _  .1  l  ,  •  .  ■  _ _  ..  WU1L11L 


power  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  Jupport  the  war  in 
which  his  predeceffor  had  engaged.  For  this  reafon 
he  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  interefl  of  the  In¬ 
fants  de  la  Cerda,  and  fettle  the  differences  with  Ca- 
ftile.  The  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  mediation  of 
Edward  I.  of  England  ;  at  whofe  interceflion  Charles 
the  Lame,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  already  mention¬ 
ed,  was  releafed  from  his  captivity ;  Edward  himfelf 
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from  them  by  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon  Louis  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  This  difaftrous  event  happened 
in  the  year  1275,  nct  without  a  fufpicion  of  poifon  ; 
and  the  young  queen,  Mary,  was  accufed  by  a  fur- 
geon  named  La  Broffe  as  guilty  of  his  death.  Philip 

4~T  O  XT  /  A  /I  l  3-  f  rx  4-  K  o  A  i  ..  L  .  .  I 1.  1. __ 
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gave  lome  credit  to  tne  acculation  ;  but  having  applied  and  Maine  as  a  dowry, 
to  a  nun,  who  pretended  to  be  infpired,  for  full  fatis-  The  tranquillity  procured  by  this 

faction,  her  anlwer  proved  fatal  to  La  Broffe.  The  WQC  -f nnn  l  r*t-  nfu/1  1 J  !  CC _ 

queen  being  cleared  by  this  pretended  propnetefs,  La 
Broffe  was  accufed  of  a  treafonable  correfpondence  writh 
the  king  of  Callile,  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
manner  of  his  trial  and  execution,  however,  were  fuck, 
that  the  tide  of  popular  favour  was  turned  j  La  Broffe 
was  by  the  voice  of  the  people  declared  to  be  innocent, 
and  the  king  and  queen  themfelves  loudly  condemned. 

During  thefe  unfavourable  ci rc-um fiances,  the  Sicilians, 
over  whom  Charles  of  Anjou  had  eflabliffed  his  au¬ 
thority,  infligated  by  John  of  Procida,  a  noble  exile, 
came  to  a  refolution  of  freeing  themfelves  at  once  from 

the  French  yoke  by  a  general  maffacre  This  cruel  eaufe,  inftantly  allowed  them  to  If  .Tthdrff  0fd 
refolution  was  accordingly  put  in  execution  ;  and  the  injuries.  On  this  a  kind  of  piratical  war  commenced 
Trench,  to  the  number  of  8000,  murdered  in  one  between  the  two  nations,  in  which  the  two  fovereiaris 
nigh  ;  after  which  Peter  of  Arragon  failed  to  tl.e  for  feme  time  took  no  adive  part  ;  though  other  n"! 
iflandj  wheic  he  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  as  tions  interfered  ;  the  Irilh  and  Dutch  feamen  fiding 


ed  to  renounce  his  claim  on  Sicily  ;  and  Philip  himfelf 
promifed  that  his  kinfman,  Philip  of  Valois,  fhould 
renounce  all  pretenfions  to. the  crown  of  Arragon.  In 
return  for  this  generofity,  the  latter  obtained  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  Charles,  with  the  territories  of  Anjou 

a  nrl  IVfairw*  9C  ti  *' 

.  *  ,  X - ; - /  — -  treaty,  however, 

was  loon  interrupted  by  differences  with  Edward  the 
promoter  of  it;  pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  Guy  de 
Dampier,  count  of  Flanders.  The  difference  with  Difference 
England  took  place  by  a  mere  accident.  A  Norman  wkh  Eng* 
and  an  Engliih  veffel  having  met  off  the  coaft  of  Bay-land' 
onne,  and  having  both  occafion  for  water,  the  crews 
met  and  quarrelled  at  the  fame  fpring.  A  Norman 
was  killed  in  the  fquabble  by  his  own  weapon,  with 
which  he  aflaulted  an  Englishman,  as  the  latter  pre¬ 
tended  :  but  however  the  matter  was,  complaints  were 
made  by  the  Normans  to  Philip  ;  who,  without  giving 
himfelf  much  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the 


their  king  and  faviour.  Charles  was  fenfibly  affected 
by  this  misfortune  ;  and  having  laid  liege  to  Medina, 
failed  diredllv  to  Marfeilks,  where  he  obtained  a  power¬ 
ful  reinforcement.  But  during  his  abfence  on  this 
occafion,  his  fon,  to  whom  he  had  entiufted  the  care  of 
the  fiege,  having  raffly  ventured  an  engagement  with 
the  Spa  niff  fleet,  was  entirely  defeated  and  taken  pri¬ 
soner  ;  which  fo  much  affedled  the  father  that  lie  died 
of  grief,  and  Sicily  was  infeparably  attached  to  the 
houfe  of  Arragon. 


with  the  Euglifh,  and  thofe  of  Flanders  and  Genoa 
with  the  French.  Thus  the  powers  on  both  fides  were 
gradually  augmented,  till  at  Jail  the  affair  became  fo 
ferrous,  that  in  one  engagement  15,000  French  are 
fa-id  to  have  penffed.  Philip,  alarmed  at  fuch  a  car¬ 
nage,  fumniontd  the  king  of  England  as  his  -vaffal  to 
attend  ;  and,  on  his  refufal,  declared  his  eftates  in 
France  to  be  forfeited.  After  a  number  of  ne<rocia- 
tions,  Philip  declared  that  he  v/ould  be  fatisSec?  with 
the  nominal  ceffion  of  the  province  of  Guienne,  which 


The  misfortunes  of  Charles  were  followed  by  others  h  engaged^ ^ 
equally  g,eat  u,  Philip  himfelf.  Pope  Marti nV  in 
•Ac  warmth  of  feiszeal  for  the  eaufe  of  the  duke  of  complied  with  his  demand:  but  no  foon  r  had  tl,f 
Anjou,  had  excommunicated  Pedro  king  of  Arragon,  French  monarch  obtained  poffeffion  of  that  count™ 
and  bellowed  Ms  kingdom  on  Charles  of  Valois,  a  than  he  perilled  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  Engliih  S’ 

riff  lfr  fir6  km#°,f  FranCC-  In/t'emptll’S  feffions  in  France;  which  treacherous  proceeding  In' 
to  defend  him.elf  againft  the  execution  of  this  unjult  ftantly  produced  a  war  betwixt  the  two  Nations  &Ed 
fentence,  Pedro  was  mortally  wounded  ;  but,  foon  af-  ward,  that  he  mitrht  the  better  defef  i"  r ir  •  f 
ter,  the  French  fleet  being  defeated  by  that  of  Arra'-  fuch  a  Zr  JL^ 

n,*  Hr  ft£led  the  m,sfortune  the  emperor  Adolphus,  together  with  the  counts  cf 

.ImlKfd.f.cl.  Hu  b,  ,k  Biittaiiy,  Holland,  Bar,  jfli.ra,  GSd^  aS  SaV 
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ders  ;  while  Philip  ftrengthened  himfelf  by  an  alliance 
with  John  Baliol  of  Scotland  ;  and  this  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  ftri&  union  which  took  place  between 
France  and  Scotland  for  two  centuries.  During  this 
war  the  French  made  a  defeent  on  the  coatt  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  dettroyed  the  town  of  Dover  ;  while  Ed¬ 
ward,  in  revenge,  landed  in  Gafcony  with  an  army  of 
50,000  men.  No  great  exploits,  however,  were  per¬ 
formed  with  this  mighty  armament  ;  .and  both  parties 
finding  themfelves  pretty  equally  matched,  contented 
to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  for  two  years;  during  which  a 
peace  was  finally  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  pope 
Peace  con-  Boniface  VIII.  Guienne  was  reftored ;  Edward  efpou- 
fed  Margaret  the  filler  of  Philip  ;  while  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Ifabella  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

Both  Philip  and  Edward  behaved  to  the  allies  whom 
they  had  engaged  in  their  caufe  with  equal  perfidy. 
Baliol  was  abandoned  by  Philip  to  the  refentment  of 
Edward  ;  while  Guy,  earl  of  Flanders,  was  left  equal¬ 
ly  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  Philip. 

The  reconciliation  betwixt  the  French  and  Englifh 
monarchs  was  foon  followed  by  a  difference  with  pope 
Boniface,  whom  they  had  appointed  mediator  between 
them.  Senfible  of  his  affuming  difpofition,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  inferted  in  the  reference  made  to  him, 
that  he  was  chofen  as  a  private  man,  and  not  as 
the  fuccefTor  of  St  Peter.  The  haughty  pontiff, 
however,  foon  fhowed,  that  he  was  not  by  any  means 
to  be  treated  as  a  private  perfon,  and  a  contefl  with 
Philip  quickly  enfued.  Boniface  began  with  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  grant  the  king  any  fubfidies  without 
firfl  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  Holy  See,  under  the 
pain  of  excommunication.  Philip  revenged  himfelf  by 
prohibiting  any  ecclefiaftics  from  fending  money  out 
of  the  kingdom  without  his  leave  ;  and  by  protecting 
the  Colonnas,  who  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  Bo¬ 
niface.  By  this  his  holinefs  was  fo  much  irritated  that 
he  fent  a  moil  abufive  letter  to  Philip  ;  after  which  he 
fummonedthe  clergy  of  France  to  a  council  at  Rome  ; 
which  Philip  retaliated,  by  feizing  the  temporalities 
of  thofe  who  obeyed  the  fummons,  and  recalling  his 
brother  Charles  of  Valois,  who  had  the  title  of  the 
pope's  general .  Senfibk,  however,  of  the  danger  that 
attended  this  contefl,  he  difpatched  two  emiffaries,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  conciliating  the  differences,  to  levy 
fuch  a  body  of  troops  as  might  execute  his  hoflile  pur- 
pofes  againfl  the  holy  father.  With  thefe  lie  fuddenly 
invefted  the  pope  in  his  native  city  of  Anegnia  ;  and 
while  the  bull  was  preparing  for  the  excommunication 
of  Philip,  and  releafing  his  fubjects  from  their  obe¬ 
dience,  the  Pope  himfelf  was  obliged  to  furrender  pri- 
foner  to  the  troops  of  the  prince  whom  he  defigned  to 
anathematize. 

Though  Boniface  had  been  at  this  time  delivered 
up  to  the  troops  of  Philip  through  the  treachery  of  the 
people  of  Anegnia,  yet  he  was  no  fooner  taken  pri- 
foner  and  brought  to  diftrefs,  than  they  refeued  him 
from  his  guards  and  conveyed  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
foon  after  died  of  grief  and  fhame.  His  fuccefTor  Be¬ 
nedict  revoked  the  excommunication  of  Boniface,  and 
attempted  to  regain  the  allegiance  of  Philip  by  gentle 
means  :  but,  before  this  could  be  effected,  he  himfelf 
was  cut  off  by  death,  not  without  ftrong  fufpicions  of 
poifon.  After  his  ‘deceafe  Philip  offered  to  procure 
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the  papal  chair  for  Bertrand  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  France, 
provided  he  would  condemn  the  memory  of  Boniface,  'srmmm 
reftore  the  honours  and  eftates  of  the  Colonnas  which 
had  been  forfeited,  allow  him,  for  five  years,  the 
tenths  of  the  clergy  of  France,  and  comply  with  a  re- 
quefl  which  at  that  time  it  wa3  not  proper  to  divulge. 

Bertrand  having  complied  with  the  terms  propofed 
by  the  king,  afeended  the  papal  throne  by  the  name 
of  Clement  V '.  but  narrowly  efcaped  being  killed  on  his 
return  from  the  cathedral  of  Eyons,  by  the  falling  of  a 
wall  which  had  been  overloaded  by  the  number  of 
people  who  came  to  fee  the  procefiion  ;  by  which  acci¬ 
dent  the  duke  of  Brittany  was  killed,  and  the  king 
and  count  of  Valois  confiderably  bruifed.  The  new The^pope 
pope  fixed  his  reiidence  at  Avignon,  where  he  punc-  fixes  h;s  re. 
tually  complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  fidence  at 
except  that  of  condemning  the  conduct  of  Boniface,  AvISnoxu 
which  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  do  ;  and,  inftead  of 
doing  fo,  vindicated  with  much  folemnity,  after  ha¬ 
ving  inquired  into  the  matter,  or  pretended  to  do  fo. 

The  other  condition,  which  Philip  had  at  firtt  con¬ 
cealed,  was  difeovered  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Albert  of  Auftria  ;  after  which  event  he  defired  Cle¬ 
ment  to  affift  him  in  placing  his  brother  Charles  of 
Valois  on  the  Imperial  throne.  But  his  holinefs,  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  danger  which  might  accrue  to  himfelf 
from  being  furrounded  with  the  powerful  relations  of 
Philip,  urged  the  diet  to  proceed  inftantly  to  an  elec¬ 
tion  ;  recommending  to  them  Henry  of  Luxemburg 
as  a  proper  perfon  to  fill  the  Imperial  throne.  In  this 
fcheine  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  election  was  over 
before  Philip  could  arrive  at  Avignon ;  and  the  only 
confolation  the  French  monarch  could  obtain  for  his 
difappointment  was  the  porteflion  of  the  city  of  Lyons, 
which  had  hitherto  maintained  an  independency  under 
its  archbifhop  ;  but  was  now  perfuaded  to  fubmit  to 
the  authority  of  Philip. 

In  the  mean  time  Guy,  earl  of  Flanders,  being  a-  Expedition 
bandoned  by  his  ally  Edward  king  of  England,  was  of  Philip 
obliged  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  French 
monarch,  who  had  fent  his  brother,  Charles  of  Va- jr^nders. 
lois,  with  a  powerful  army  to  invade  his  dominions. 

From  the  latter  indeed  he  had  obtained  a  promife,  that 
if  he  could  not,  within  a  year,  compofe  the  differences 
fub filling  between  him  and  Philip,  he  fhould  be  at  li¬ 
berty  to  retire,  and  purfue  what  meafures  he  pleafed. 

But  Philip,  in  order  to  gratify  the  refentment  which 
his  queen  entertained  againll  the  captive  prince,  de¬ 
tained  him,  with  two  of  his  Tons,  in  clofe  confinement; 
while  he  himfelf  entering  Flanders  in  triumph,  was 
every  where  received  as  fovereign  of  the  country  ;  and 
at  his  departure  appointed  John  de  Chatillon,  a  re¬ 
lation  of  the  queen,  to  govern  thofe  newly  acquired 
territories. 

The  new  governor  took  care  to  repair  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  which  had  been  fuffered  to  decay  by  reafon  of  the 
affiduous  application  of  the  Flemings  to  trade;  but  be¬ 
ing  of  a  very  haughty  and  tyrannical  difpofition,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  times  not  allowing  his  matter  to 
keep  regular  garrifons,  an  infurrection  quickly  took 
place.  This  would  have  been  effectually  quelled  by 
the  diligence  of  the  magiftrates,  had  not  Chatillon  un¬ 
luckily  entered  Bruges,  and  publicly  difplayed  two 
hogfheads  of  ropes,  which  he  threatened  to  employ 
in  the  execution  of  the  inhabitants.  On  this  they  flew 
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to  arms,  maffacred  1500  French  ;  Chatillon  himfelf  mem*  t,-  _  ,  .  , 

being  obliged  to  efcape  their  fury  by  fwimming  over  unde  Charles  of°vT'-  ^  he  was  affifted  hY  his  *««>«• 

the  town  ditch.  The  infurgents  now,  daily  gathering  Iv  devolved  the  V  °‘S’  on  ,he  at  length  entire-  - » - 

ftrength,  foon  amounted  to  an  army  of  60  000  meif  Jent  l  government  of  the  kingdom.  This  re- 

who  laid  fiege  to  Courtray.  Her7thev  were  r^l  S  Z  T^’  behaved  wfth  fuch  c™elty  as  is  fup- 
attacked  in  their  trenches  by  the  count  d’Artois,  who  dn"  put  todeaffiT'1  hf  l°  ^  *?,'"£  himfdf ;  f°r  ha* 
met  with  the  reward  of  his  temerity,  being  cut  off  tie? A,  M  •  1  a  n°bleman  named Engtterrarul  tie  Poi. 
with  20,000  of  his  troops.  Philip  det  rmined  on  re  Z  tJlT''  W ‘°  en->Td  the  C°'lfidence  of  the 
venge  ;  though  the  railing  another  army  obliged  him  Send  fer "1  f°  ^ /e/eDted>  **  his 
to  debafe  the  coin  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  however  rhp  L '  1,  °U®bt  !°  have  admimftered  poifon  to 

g  t  nus,  however,  the  king  ;  who  exp.red  fuddenly  after  drinking  a  glafs 

OI  coin  wafer  ir>  +  ~  _  r  1  •  .  y.  & 
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he  was  enabled  to  enter  Fland°ers  wkh  fuch  a  force  as 
would  probably  have  fubdued  the  w  hole  country,  had 
not  Edward  artfully  communicated  to  the  queen  of 
France,  as  a  fecret,  a  feigned  correfpondence  between 

F ,  a  hr  r^r  and  the  COUrt  of  Rome  5  by  which 

ofEr^rid  fa  fe  intrclll£ence  the  k[nS  was  induced  to  abandon  the 
*  enterpnfe  without  performing  any  thing  worthy  of  the 
armament  he  had  fitted  out.  The  war  was  continued 
for  fomc  time  longer;  but  the  attempts  of  Philip  were 
conilantly  defeated  by  the  fteady  valour  of  the  Fle¬ 
mings  ;  and  the  only  recompence  Philip  obtained  for 
all  his  trouble  and  expence  was  the  city  of  Courtray. 

The  other  remarkable  tranfaftions  of  this  reign  were 
the  expulfion  and  confifcation  of  the  eflates  of  the 
Templars,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  immenfe  poffef- 
fions  in  France.  The  confiscations  took  place  without 
any  form  of  trial,  and  upwards  of  50  of  them  were  put 
to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  The  grand-matter,  with 
three  of  liis  principal  officers,  were  burnt  by  a  flow  fire 
m  the  prefence  of  the  king  himfelf.  The  whole  body 
of  thefe  unfortunate  knights  had  been  accufed  of  the 
111  oft  grofs  and  abominable  fenfualities.  The  particu¬ 
lars  were  revealed,  or  pretended  to  be  fo,  by  two  cri¬ 
minals  who  received  their  pardon  for  the  difeoveries 
they  made  ;  and  thefe  difeoveries  were  confirmed  by 
the  confefiion  of  the  Templars  themfelves.  But  this 
confeffion  was  afterwards  retrafted,  as  being  extorted 
from  them  by  the  fear  of  abfolute  deftrudion  ;  and 
thofe  who  fuffered,  maintained  their  purity  to  the  laft : 
and  on  the  whole,  it  was  believed  that  Philip  confulted 
his  avarice  rather  than  his  jnftice  by  this  cruel  execu- 
tion.  I  he  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by 
domeftic  misfortunes.  His  three  daughters-in-law, 
Margaret  daughter  of  the  duke,  and  Jean  and  Blanch, 
of  the  count  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  his  three 
fons  Louis,  Philip,  and  Charles,  were  accufed  of  infi- 
delity  to  their  hufbands.  After  a  fevere  examination, 
Margaret  and  Blanch  were  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
pnfonment  j  in  which  fixation  Margaret  was  after¬ 
wards  ftrangled  by  order  of  her  huffiand  Louis.  Their 
paramours,  Philip  and  Waite,  de  Launay,  two  bro¬ 
thers,  were  flayed  alive,  and  afterwards  hung  upon  a 
gibbet,  with  an  ulher  of  the  chamber,  who  had  been 
confident.  The  uneafinefs  of  mind  which  Phi- 
'P  .  ,ered  ,on  thls  account  is  fuppofed  to  have  impair- 
cdhis  health,  and  lie  died  of  a  confumption  in  the  year 
*395>  the  47th  of  his  age,  and  30th  of  his  reign. 

On  the  acceflion  ofLouis,  furnamed  the  Botflercus  on  ac- 
count  of  his  violent  tempcr,he  found  his  treafury  fo  much 
Serous,  exhaufted,  that  he  was  obliged  to  delay  for  fom e  time  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  with  his  new  queen  Cle- 
mence,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary.  Finding 
the  kingdom  otherw.fe  in  a  very  dillraded  ftate,  he  ap- 

ISlhrJe,lVery  j‘  Igently  to  appcalc  the  difeor. terns 
of  h;s  fubje&s,  and  conciliate  their  afftdion  by  every 
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of  cold  water,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  and  fecond 
of  h.s  reign  Immediately  after  his  death,  Charles 
prepared  to  difpute  the  fovereignty  with  the  brothers 
of  the  late  fovereign.  Philip  count  of  Poidon,  the 
c  deft  brother,  was  at  that  time  at  Rome  affifting  in 
the  clef  bon  of  a  new  pope ;  and  it  was  not  until  a 
month  after  the  death  of  his  brother  that  he  was  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  which  took  place  on  that 
occalion:  but  on  his  arrival  in  France,  the  throne  was 
aihgned  to  him  by  tne  unanimous  voice  of  the  people. 

His  profpeds,  however,  were  for  a  ftiort  time  clouded 
by  the  queen-dowager  Clemence  being  delivered  of  a 
fon,  who  has  been  mrolled  among  the  kings  of  France 
under  the  name  of  John  I.  His  death  in  three  weeks  Re;  Af 

taHneft  1  t0  Phl“P.;  vvho>  011  account  of  the  Philip  the 

lnefs  of  his  ftature  was  furnamed  the  Long.  His  Long. 

condua  proved  fuperior  to  that  of  his  predeceffor,  who 
had  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  fubdue  the  Flemings, 
and  had  even  luffered  himfelf  to  be  duped  by  their 
count;  but  Philip,  by  his  vigorous  behaviour,  fo  redu¬ 
ced  them,  that  they  compelled  their  fovereign  to  con- 
rf  to  a  Peacc  upon  honourable  terms.  He  fummoned 
Edward  II.  of  England  to  do  homage  for  his  poflef- 

f:ZZF‘/T\  bUt  that  monarch>  finding  himfelf  in¬ 
volved  in  difficulties,  which  rendered  the  vifit  inconve¬ 
nient,  fent  excufes  to  Philip,  which  he  was  pleafed  to 
accept.  As  the  French  monarch  had  formerly  taken 
the  crofs  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  now  pro- 
poied  to  put  Ins  vow  in  execution  ;  but  was  diffiiaded 
from  this  by  the  pope  himfelf,  at  whofe  inftance  he 
Ent  an  army  into  Italy  to  put  an  end  to  the  contend-  ST 
ing  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  who  for  fo  Unfortu' 
long  time  filled  that  country  with  blood  and  daughter!  dtoK 
I  he  event  proved  unfortunate;  and  the  difgracf  wa^  Italy? 

,  m«e  mortifying  by  a  contagious  diftemper, 
t  h.ch  fwept  off  many  thoufands  of  French  fubieds 
Iliis  was  fuppofed  by  the  fuperftitious  people  of  thofe 

|?f S  ,°  be  0ccafioned  b7  the  Jews,  who  had  confpired 
with  the  Saracens  to  po.lon  the  fprings  ;  and  that  the 
execution  of  the  projed  was  committed  to  fome  le- 
pers  who  lived  by  themfelves  in  hofpitals  richly  endow-  » 

•  n  ",  r  a  Perfecut>'°n  was  inftantly  commenced 
again  ft  tliefe  unfortunate  men,  and  great  numbers  of 

nbnnrl W6r^  ^  whih  the  general  were 

abandonet]  of  the  populace,  who  infulted 

moifeP  f0nS’  3nd  P  UndeTf,d  their  houfes  without  re- 

The  remaining  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  was  foent 
in  attempting  to  regulate  the  infernal  concerns  o/his 
kingdom  A  defign  had  been  formed  by  his  prede? 
ceflors  of  eftabhftiing  a  certain  ftandard  for  the  coin 
weights,  and  meafures,  throughout  France  *  anrl 
adop,e<,  by  Philip; 

'o?  exccutlon’  purchafed  from  the  counts 
of  Valois,  Clermont,  and  Bourbon,  their  right  of 

coinage* 
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France,  coinage  within  their  own  dominions.  But  notwith- 
landing  all  his  endeavours  for  this  purpofe,  he  never 
could  bring  the  fcheme  to  bear ;  nor  indeed  could  he 
in  any  degree  conciliate  the  affe<ftion  of  his  fubjeCL. 
He  died  of  a  fever  and  dyfentery  in  the  year  1322,  the 
5S  28th  of  his  age,  and  6th  of  his  reign. 

Reign  of  33y  the  death  of  Philip,  the  crown  of  France  devol- 
.£\!]JriCS  £^sved  on  his  brother  Charles  IV.  who  had  obtained  the 
furname  of  Fair,  After  fettling  fome  difputes  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  next  hep  was  to  diffolve 
his  marriage  with  Blanch,  who  hill  continued  in  pri- 
fon,  and  to  efpoufe  Mary  the  daughter  of  Henry  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.  This  marriage  was  contracted 
with  a  view  to  the  imperial  crown  itfelf,  which  had 
been  fo  long  feparated  from  that  of  France  ;  and  in 
1  325  an  opportunity  offered  for  Charles  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  At  that  time  the  Imperial  dignity  was  dif- 
puted  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Au- 
ftria ;  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  a 
battle  with  Louis.  But  pope  John,  who  entertained 
an  implacable  hatred  againit  Louis,  fulminated  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  againft;  him,  intruding  the 
execution  of  it  to  Leopold  the  brother  of  Ferdinand. 
The  king  of  France  was  induced  to  embark  in  the  fame 
caufe,  by  a  promife  of  the  lpoils  of  Bavaria ;  while 
Frederic  himfelf  confented  to  relinquish  his  pretenfions 
to  the  empire  which  he  had  fo  unfuccefsfully  main¬ 
tained.  Louis,  however,  by  inftantly  releafing  his 
prifoner,  and  difmifling  him  in  an  honourable  manner, 
engaged  his  friendfhip,  and  difarmed  his  molt  formi¬ 
dable  antagonift.  But  the  pope  was  not  to  be  fo  dif- 
appointed.  A  confiderabie  fum  of  money  induced 
Leopold  to  perfevere  in  his  hofliiities,  while  it  was 
determined  that  a  new  council  of  electors  fhould  be 
held  in  order  to  transfer  the  Imperial  crown  to  Charles. 
In  pnrfuit  of  this  vifionary  fcheme  the  king  of  France 
fet  out  for  the  frontiers  of  Germany  with  a  fplendid 
army;  but  foon  found  that  there  was  no  poffibility  of 
accomplifhiug  his  wiflies.  Leopold  alone,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  intereft,  remained  his  friend ;  the  reff  fhowed 
the  greateft  indifference  ;  and  even  his  brother-in-law 
the  king  of  Bohemia  abfented  himfelf  from  the  diet  ; 
while  in  a  ffiort  time  the  death  of  the  queen  put  an 
end  to  all  conne&ions  with  that  crown. 

On  the  deceafe  of  Mary,  Charles  efpoufed  Joanna 
daughter  to  the  count  of  Evreux  :  and  in  order  to 
avert  the  calamities  to  be  feared  from  an  infant  fuccef- 
lion,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Robert  king  of 
Scotland  ;  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  fhould  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  fovereigns  die  without  an  heir  apparent, 
the  ffates  of  the  kingdom  fhould  fill  the  vacant  throne, 
and  the  furvivor  of  the  two  kings  fhould  with  his  whole 
force  fupport  the  legality  of  the  nomination  againfl 
any  other  competitor  :  though  even  this  proved  inef¬ 
ficient  to  avert  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the 
kingdom,  as  frail  be  explained  in  the  fequel. 

Candidates  Charles  died  in  the  year  1328,  in  the  34th  year  of 
for  the  re-  his  age,  leaving  his  queen  pregnant ;  and  as  the  fuc- 
gency  and  CefTion  depended  on  the  fruit  of  the  queen’s  pregnancy, 
^"thedeath  a  regent  m  t^ie  mean  time  was  neceffary  »  and  two  can- 
cf  Charles.  dicate3  inftantly  appeared  for  this  important  poft, 
urging  at  the  fame  time  their  right  to  the  crown  as 
well  as  to  the  regency.  Thtfe  were,  Philip  de  Valois, 
coufin-german  to  the  deceafed  king  ;  the  other,  Ed- 
xvard  III.  king  of  England,  who  afpired  to  the  throne 
N°  131. 


in  right  of  his  mother,  and  the  nephew  of  Charles  the  France. 
Fair.  His  pretenfions,  however,  were  eafily  fet  afide,  '""‘"V— ** 
and  Philip  was  confirmed  in  ilie  regency  ;  from  which 
he  foon  after  flepped  into  the  throne,  on  the  queen 
being  delivered  of  a  daughter ;  from  which  circum- 
flance  he  acquired  the  furname  of  Fortunate,  But 
though  the  pretenfions  of  Edward,  both  to  the  regen¬ 
cy  and  crown,  were  unanimoully  rejected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  it  was  ftill  impofiible  for  Philip  to  think  of  the 
claims  of  fuch  a  formidable  rival  without  uneafiiiefs.  ^ 

He  therefore  fummoned  the  Englifh  monarch  to  do  Difputes 
homage  for  his  poffeffions  in  France  ;  and,  upon  his  with  Ed- 
not  anfwering  his  fummons,  forfeited  them,  and  feized  ^  JI1* 
his  revenues.  This  at  laft  induced  Edward  to  crofs  j^j^* 
the  fea  and  pay  his  homage  ;  which  Philip  confented 
to  receive  in  any  form,  upon  condition  of  a  proper  ex¬ 
planation  being  afterwards  given  :  but  as  this  was  ftn- 
dloufly  delayed  after  the  return  of  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  province  of  Guienne  was  again  feized  by  the 
French  monarch.  Edward,  unwilling  to  lofe  his  con¬ 
tinental  dominions,  or  involve  himfelf  in  a  war  for  the 
fake  of  a  mere  ceremony,  fent  over  a  formal  deed,  by 
which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  liege  homage  to 
France.  Thus  the  flame  was  fmothered  for  the  pre- 
fent  ;  and  would  perhaps  have  been  entirely  extin- 
gniftied,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intrigues  of  Robert  of 
Artois,  brother-in-law  to  the  king  of  France  himfelf, 
who  had  been  expelled  his  country,  andhad taken  refuge 
in  England.  By  him  he  was  perfuaded  to  renew  his 
pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  of  neceflity 
produced  a  war. 

For  fome  time,  indeed,  neither  party  made  any 
open  declaration  of  hoftility  ;  but  as  both  monarchy 
were  poffeffed  of  great  prudence  and  fagacity,  they  foon 
penetrated  each  other’s  defigns.  Philip,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  taking  the  crofs,  began  to  make  prodigious 
armaments,  llrengthening  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  by 
alliances  on  every  fide  ;  while  Edward,  determining  to 
renew  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  projected  the 
conqudt  of  Scotland.  This,  however,  he  could  not 
accomplifti ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Philip,  in  order  to 
favour  the  Scots,  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  fuffer- 
ed  his  fubjeCts  to  make  irruptions  into  Guienne. 

I11  1337,  the  war  broke  out  openly.  Philip  having  Edward*!  j 
detached  a  fquadron  of  his  fleet  againft  the  Infidels,  fiyft  expe- 
employed  the  reft,  confuting  chiefly  of  Genoefe  veffels,  dltion. 
againft  the  Englifh.  As  in  this  war  it  was  of  great 
importance  which  fide  was  taken  by  the  Flemings, 
thefe  people  were  courted  by  both  parties.  Louis 
count  of  Flanders  declared  for  Philip,  but  his  fubjeCts 
were  more  inclined  to  king  Edward.  James  Arteville 
a  brewer,  the  mod  able  and  artful  man  in  the  country, 
governed  them  at  that  time  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
their  prince ;  and  the  advantages  arifing  from  the 
Englifr  commerce  determining  him  in  favour  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  that  prince,  at  his  requeft,  embarked  for  Sluys 
with  a  numerous  army.  Here  he  arrived  in  1338;  and 
on  his  firft  landing,  it  was  refolved  that  the  German  ! 

princes  in  alliance  with  him  fhould  a £t  againft  France. 

But  for  this  a  pretence  was  wanting.  The  vaffals  of 
the  empire  could  not  a 61  by  Edward’s  orders,  or  even 
as  his  allies,  without  directions  from  the  emperor,  and 
he  was  in  league  with  France.  This  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  foon  overcome  :  the  French  had  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  Gambray,  and  the  emperor  refolved 
2  that 
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France,  that  ft  ffiould  be  retaken.  With  this  view  he  created 
v  Edward  Vicar  General  of  the  Empire;  an  empty  title, 
but  which  feemed  to  give  him  a  right  of  commanding 
the  fervices  of  the  princes  of  Germany.  The  Flemings 
wno  were  valfals  of  France,  likewife  pretended  fcruples 
at  invading  the  territories  of  their  liege  lord  To  quiet 
thefe,  Edward,  by  the  advice  of  ArteviUe,  aflumed  the 
titkot  King  of  France;  and  by  virtue  of  this  right 
challenged  their  afliftance  for  dethroning  Philip  de  Va- 
lois,  the  ufurper  of  his  kingdom.  This  flep,  which" 
he  feared  would  beget  endlefs  animofities  and  iealou- 
fies,  “  did  not  take  without  hefitotion  j  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Hume,  from  this  time  we  may  date  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  great  animofity  which  the  Englilh 
have  always  borne  to  the  French.  6 

Edward’s,  firft  attempt  was  upon  the  city  of  Cam- 
bray,  to  which  he  laid  fiege  ;  but  in  a  ihort  time  he 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Robert  d’Artois  to  raife  the 
liege  and  march  into  Picardy.  This  country  he  enter- 
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brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  Englifh;  which  coming  Franc/:, 
unexpectedly,  had  a  greater  effeCt  than  in  proportion 
to  its  power  and  numbers.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
(hips  were  taken  ;  and  30,000  Frenchmen  were  killed, 
with  two  of  their  admirals:  the  lofs  of  the  Englilh  was 
inconfiderable,  compared  to  the  greatnefs  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  vi&ory.  Non^  of  Philip’s  courtiers,  it  is 
laid,  dated  to  inform  him  of  the  event;  till  his  fool  or  • 
jefler  gave  him  a  hint,  by  which  he  difeovered  the  lofs 
he  had  fuftained. 

After  this  great  vi£ory,  Edward  landed  his  forces, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Tournay.  Philip  marched  to  its  re¬ 
lief  with  a  very  numerous  army ;  but  a&ed  with  fo 
much  caution,  that  Edward  found  himfelf  in  a  manner 
blocked  up  in  his  camp  :  and  the  countefs  dowager  of 
Hainault,  filler  to  Philip,  mother-in-law  to  Edward, 
and  filler-in-law  to  Robert  d’Artois,  coming  out  of  a 
convent,^  to  wi  h  fhe  had  retired,  interpofed  with  fo 
much  fpirit  and  addrefs,  that  file  engaged  all  parties  to 


againft  fo  areata  funerioritv  •  pit  ,  ?a?e  l?1’  WO  aa<a  puEeflcd  himfelf  of  the  province  of  France  a 

Efficient  iAe  eluded  the  attacks  o'  hls  enemv’??11  a”"  fP’  ‘°  Edward  l°  feCondP h!s  claims-  *hW 

-  l  C  ,  Lack?  °‘  “1S  f  nem>>  'v>thout  An  olfer  of  this  kind  entirely  coincided  with  Edward’s 
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running  any  unnecelTary  hazard.  The  two'armies  fa¬ 
ced  each  other  for  feveral  days;  mutual  defiances  were 
lent;  ana  Edward  at  laft  retired  into  Flanders,  and  dif- 
perfed  his  army. 

Such  was  the  frultlefs,  and  almofl  ridiculous  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Edward’s  firft  expedition,  which  had  plunged 
him  into  the  greateft  difficulties.  He  had  contradkd 
near  L.  300,000  of  debt  ;  he  had  anticipated  all 
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moft  fanguine  defires.  He  was  happy  in  the  promifed 
afliftance  of  Mountfort,  an  adlive  and  valiant  prince 
cloftly  united  to  him  by  fntereft,  and  thus  opening  to 
him  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France.  Thefe  flat¬ 
tering  profpedls,  however,  wete  for  a  while  damped 
by  the  impnfonment  of  Mountfort;  whofe  aims  being 
difeovered,  he  was  befieged  in  the  city  of  Nantz  and  ta- 
ken;  But  Jane  of  Flanders  his  wife  foon  made  up  for 
the  lofs  of  her  hqfband.  This  lady  courageoufiy  under- 


ever,  he  procured  a  large  fnpply,  fufficient  to  enable 
him  to  make  all  the  neceffary  preparations  for  a  new 
invalion  ;  and  fo  certain  were  the  Englifh  that  France 
would  now  be  conquered,  that  the  parliament,  before 
Edward’s  departure,  protefted  that  they  owed  him  no 
obedience  as  king  of  France,  but  that  the  two  kingdoms 

62  mull  remain  for  ever  diftindl  and  independent. 

Hiifecond  _  The  king  of  England  Yet  out  on  his  fecond  expedi- 
expedition,  tion  with  a  fleet  of  240  veffels.  Philip  had  prepared 

a  fleet  of  400  veffels,  manned  with  40,000  men;  which 

63  he  ftationed  off  Sluys,  in  order  tointercept  him  in  his 

The  French  Pauage-  The  two  fleets  met  on  the  13th  of  fune 
entire^  de-  1340  ;  but  the  Englifh,  either  by  the  fuperior  abilities 
tea  of  Edward,  or  the  greater  dexterity  of  his  feamen, 

gained  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  fun  in 
their  backs;  and  with  thefe  advantages  began  the  ac¬ 
tion.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody  :  the  Englifh 
archers,  whofe  force  and  addrefs  were  now  much  cele¬ 
brated,  galled  the  French  on  their  approach ;  and 
when  the  flops  grappled  together,  the  example  of  the 
king  and  the  nobility  who  were  with  him  fo  animated 
tne  feamen  and  foldiers,  that  they  maintained  every 
vdiere  a  fupenoi.ty  over  the  enemy.  The  Flemings 
observing  the  battle,  hurried  out  of  their  ports,  and 
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the  other  fortreffes  of  Brittany  embraced  the  fame  re- 
folution.  The  king  of  England  was  apprifed  of  her  ef¬ 
forts  ;  and  was  intreated  to  fend  her  fuccours  with  all 
poffible  expedition  to  the  town,  of  Hennebone,  in  which 
place  (he  refolved  to  fuftain  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Charles  de  Blois,  Philip’s  general,  anxious  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  fo  important  a  fortrefs  as  Hennebone 
and  Hill  more  to  take  the  countefs  a  prifoner,  fat  down 
before  the  place  with  a  large  army,  and  condufted  the 
fiege  with  indefatigable  induftry.  The  defence  was  no 
lefs  vigorous  :  feveral  fallies  were  made  by  the  garri- 
fon,  in  which  the  countefs  herfelf  was  Hill  the  moft  ac- 
tive,  and  led  on  to  the  affault.  Obfeiving  one  day  that 
their  whole  army  had  quitted  the  camp  to  join  in  a 
geneial  ftorm,  (he  fallied  out  by  a  poftern  at  the  head 
of  300  liorfe,  fet  fire  to  the  enemies  tents  and  baggage, 
put  their  futtlers  and  fervants  to  the  fword,  and  occa- 
iioned  fuch  an  alatm,  that  the  French  defifted  from  the 
affault,  in  order  to  cut  off  her  communication  with  the 
town.  Thus  intercepted,  (he  retired  to  Auray,  where 
me  continued  five  or  fix  days ;  then  returning  at  the 
head  of  500  horfe,  (he  fought  her  way  through  one 
quarter  of  the  French  camp,  and  returned  to  her  faith¬ 
ful  citizens  in  triumph.  But  the  befiegers  had  at 
3  F  length 
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length  made  feveral  breaches  in  the  walls ;  and  it  was  of  England  upon-  the  continent.  In  this  fituation,  “  France 

apprehended  that  a  general  affault,  which  was  hourly  Edward  refolved  to  bring  relief  in  perfou  to  his  diftref- - 

expe&ed,  would  be  fatal.  A  capitulation  was  there-  fed  fubje&s  and  allies;  and  accordingly  embarked  in 
fore  propofed,  and  a  conference  was  already  begun,  1346  at  Southampton,  on  board  a  fleet  of  near  1000 
when  the  countefs,  who  had  mounted  on  a  high  tower,  fail,  of  all  dimenfions.  He  carried  with  him,  befide3 
and  was  looking  towards  the  fea  with  great  impatience,  all  the  chief  nobility  of  England,  his  elded  fon  the 
deferied  fome  (hips  at  a  diftance..  She  immediately  ex-  prince  ofWales  (afterwards  furnamed  t hzBlad Prince );  ' 
claimed  that  fuccours  were  arrived,  and  forbid  any  a  youth  of  about  15  years  old,  and  already  remarkable 
further  capitulation.  She  wa3  not  difappointed  in  her  both  for  undemanding  and  valour  above  his  age.  His  He  . 
vvifhes  ;  the  fleet  (he  difeerned  carried  a  body  of  Eng-  army  confided  of  4000  men  at  arms,  io,oco  archers,  withTn  lr- 
lifh  gentlemen,  with  6000  archers,  whom  Edward  had  to, 000  Welfli  infantry,  and  6000  Infli  ;  all  which  he  my  in  Noel 
prepared  for  the  relief  of  Hennebone,  but  who  had  been  landed  fafely  at  La  Hogue,  a  poit  in  Normandy,  maudy* 
long  detained  by  contrary  wind?.  They  entered  the  which  country  he  determined  to  make  the  feat  of  the 
harbour  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  one  war. 

of  the  mod  valiant  commanders  of  his  time.  This  re-  The  intelligence  of  Edward’s  landing,  and  the  deva- 
lief  ferved  to  keep  up  the  declining  fpirits  of  the  Bre-  ftation  caufed  by  his  troops,  who  difperfed  themfelves 
tons  until  the  time  appointed  by  the  late  truce  with  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  foon  fpread  univtr- 
Edward  was  expired,  cn  which  he  was^at  liberty  to  re-  fal  conflernation  througli  the  French  court.  The  rich 
new  the  war  in  greater  form.  city  of  Caen  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Englifh 

The  fuccours  under  Sir  Walter  Manny  were  quickly  without  mercy  ;  the  villages  and  towns,  even  up  to 
followed  by  a  more  conflderable  reinforcement  com-  Paris,  (hared  the  fame  fate  ;  and  the  French  had  no 
manded  by  Robert  of  Artois,  who  made  liimfelf  ma-  other  refource  but  by  breaking  down  their  bridges,  to 
fler  of  the  city  of  Vannes  foon  after  his  arrival:  but  attempt  putting  a  flop  to  the  invader’s  career.  In  the 
the  Bretons  foon  recovered  the  city,  and  Robert  was  mean  time,  Philip  was  not  idle  in  making  preparations 
compelled  to  relinquifh  his  prize  after  receiving  a  mor-  to  reprefs  the  enemy.  He  had  Rationed  one  of  his 
tal  wound.  Edward  himfelf,  eager  to  revenge  the  generals,  Godemar  de  Faye,  with  an  army  on  the  op- 
death  of  his  ally,  foon  landed  at  Morbian  near  Vannes  pofite  fide  of  the  river  Somme,  over  which  Edward 
with  an  army  of  i2,oco  men.  With  this  fmall  num-  was  to  pafs ;  while  he  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  120,000 
ber  he  undertook  at  once  the  fiege  of  Vannes,  Nantz,  fighting  men,  advanced  to  give  the  Englifn  battle, 
and  Rennes:  but  by  dividing  his  forces,  he  failed  in  Edward,  thus  unexpectedly  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
every  enterprife,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  John  duke  being  inclofed  and  flarved  in  an  enemy’s  countryTpub- 
of  Normandy,  the  king  of  France’s  eldeft  fon,  to  invefl  liflied  a  reward  to  any  that  fliould  bring  him  intelii- 
him  in  his  camp.  In  this  fituation  his  provifions  foon  genee  of  a  pa  flag  e  over  the  river  Somme.  This  was  dif- 
began  to  fail ;  and  Edward,  notwithflanding  all  his  covered  by  a  peafant  of  the  country  named  Gobin  A- 
valour,  would  have  been  obliged  to  furrender,  had  he  gace;  and  Edward  had  jufl  time  to  get  his  whole  army 
not,  by  a  train  of  artful  negociations,  induced  Philip  over  the  river,  when  Philip  appeared  in  his  rear.  Of 
to  relinquifh  the  advantage  he  had  obtained,  and  con-  the  battle  that  enfned,  in  which  the  French  were  over- 
fent  to  a  truce  of  three  years.  This  was  aecomplifhcd  thrown  with  great  (laughter,  an  account  is  given  under 
by  the  mediation  of  the  court  of  Rome;  and  the  French  the  article  Cress y. 

monarch  was  foon  made  fenfible  of  the  partiality  of  Edward  next  laid  fiege  to  Calais,  which  was  then  ^ 
that  court,  and  the  imprudence  of  the  ftep  he  himfelf  defended  by  John  di  Vienne,  an  experienced  command-  ken!1*  *** 
had  taken.  Edward  foon  found  a  pretence  to  renew  er,  and  fupplkd  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  defence, 
the  war,  from  the  execution  of  fome  nobles  of  Brittany,  It  was  at  length  taken,  after  a  twelvemonth’s  fieo-e, 
vs  ho,  he  faid,  were  partifans  of  Mountfort,  and  chofe  the  defendants  having  been  reduced  to  the  la  ft  extre- 
to  look  upon  their  punifliment  as.  an  infraction  of  the  mity  by  famine  and  fatigue;  for  the  confequcnces  of 
treaty.  which,  fee  the  article  Calais. 

Philip  now  endeavoured  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  From  the  very  beginning  of  this  unfortunate  war, 
power  of  his  rival  by  alliances,  and  by  purchafmg  the  Philip  had  invariably  (howed  himfelf  defirons  of  peace, 
city  cf  Montpelier  from  the  king  of  Majorca  :  but  in  and  the  victory  of  Creffy  rendered  him  ftill  more  fo.  Ed- 
the  mean  time,  the  Englilh,  under  the  command  of  the  ward  alfo,  notwithflanding  his  fucceffes,  was  unable  to 
earl  of  Darby,  had  invaded  Guienne,  twice  defeated  fupport  the  expences  of  the  war  any  longer.  The  me- 
the  French  army  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Lifle,  diation  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  therefore  readily  ac- 
and  made  themfelves  matters  of  a  great  number  of  cepted,  and  a  truce  for  three  years  concluded.  At  the 
towns.  Philip,  by  reafon  of  the  exhaufled  (late  of  his  fame  time,  Philip  met  with  fome  recompence  for  the 
treafury,  was  for  fome  time  incapable  of  making  any  Ioffes  he  had  futtained,  by  the  acquifition  of  Dauphiny, 
oppofition.  To  recruit  his  finances,  he  was  obliged  which  has  ever  fince  given  the  title  of  Dauphin  to  the 
to  lay  a  duty  on  fait  ;  which  gave  fuch  offence  to  his  eldefl  fon  of  the  king  of  France.  It  was  obtained  by  the 
fobjects  as  had  almoft  excited  a  rebellion.  When  thefe  refignation  of  Humbert  prince  of  Dauphiny ;  who,  be- 
difeontents  were  affuaged,  however,  he  foon  railed  an  ing  difappointed  in  his  hopes  of  marrying  Joan,  daugh- 
army  of  100,000  men,  whofe  courage  was  further  ter  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  gave  up  his  territories  to 
raifed  by  the  prefence  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  Charles  the  grandfon  of  Philip,  who  had  married  that 
Burgundy.  The  Englifh  general  was  therefore  com-  lady  ;  himfelf  retiring  into  a  convent.  Soon  after  this 
pelled  to  (land  upon  the  defenfive.  One  fortrefs  after  event,  the  king  himfelf,  who  had  been  fome  time  a  wi- 
another  was  furrendered  to  the  French  ;  till  at  length  dower,  was  married  to  Blanch,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
nothing  appeared  but  a  total  extinction  of  the  power  count  of  Evreux,  and  Jane  queea  of  Navarre;  and  his 
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Ton  John  to  the  countefs  of  Boulogne.  But  the  hap- 
pinefs  occafioned  by  thefe  marriages  was  foon  interrup¬ 
ted  by  the  death  of  the  king;  who  expired  in  the  year 
135°,  the  57th  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign. 

On  the  death  of  Philip,  his  eldeft  fon  John  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  fcarcely  was  he  feated  on 
the  throne,  when  he  difgufled  his  nobility  by  an  un- 
feaforlable  a<5t  of  feverity.  Robert  de  Brienne,  count 
of  Eu  and  Guifnefs,  had  been  taken  prifoner  by  the 
king  of  England  at  Caen  ;  and  under  pretence  of  ne- 
gociating  his  ranfom,  had  paffed  feveral  times  between 
Trance  and  England  ;  but  being  accufed  of  a  treason¬ 
able  correspondence  with  Edward,  he  was  by  order  of 
his  Sovereign  Suddenly  arrefted,  condemned,  and  be¬ 
headed,  without  any  form  of  trial.  At  his  death,  it 
is  Said,  that  he  confeifed  his  treafonable  practices  ;  but 
this  basnet  been  authenticated  by  any  hiftorian  of 
credit.  Having  been  conllable  of  France,  the  fword, 
the  badge  of  his  office,  was  delivered  to  Charles  de  la 
Caida  :  but  his  fate  was  equally  unfortunate  with  that 
ofhis  predeceflor,  beingfoon  after  affaffinated  by  Charles 

-  king  of  Navarre,  furnamed  The  Wicked.  This  prince, 

conduct  of  celebrated  for  his  perfonal  qualifications,  but  detefled 

Navarre.  for  lu*8  cr*racs*  was  the  Son  in-law  of  John  himfelf.  He 
had  demanded  the  duchy  of  Angouleme  of  the  king ; 
but  as  the  latter  had  thought  proper  to  bellow  it  upon 
Carda,  lie  had  taken  the  effedual  method  of  revenging 
himfelf  by  affaffinating  his  rival.  John  did  not  fail  to 
fhow  a  proper  refentment ;  but  Such  was  the  weaknefs 
•  of  his  government,  that  the  king  of  Navarre  fet  him 
at  defiance,  and  would  not  even  condefcend  to  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  a  Iking  pardon  until  John  had  fent  him  his 
Second  fon  as  an  hoftage  for  his  perfonal  Security.  To 

I  thefe  offences  the  king  of  Navarre  added  another  Still 

more  atrocious,  viz.  that  of  afpiring  to  the  crown  of 
"France  itfelf ;  to  which  he  pretended  a  right  derived 
from  his  mother,  being  grandfon  by  the  female  Side  to 
Louis  the  Boiilerous.  But  his  more  immediate  de¬ 
mands  were  the  countries  of  Champagne  and  Brie.  To 
obviate  all  difficulties  on  this  head,  however,  John  be¬ 
llowed  the  duchy  of  Normandy  on  his  eldeft  fon 
Charles  ;  and  commanded  him  to  feize  the  eftates  of 
the  king  of  Navarre.  On  this  the  latter  foon  made 
his  appearance  at  Paris  ;  but  John  found  himfelf  obli¬ 
ged  to  appeafe  his  murmurs  at  the  expence  of  no  iefs 
than  1  co, 000  crowns* 

All  this  time  the  truce  with  England  had  been  very 
ill  obferved  on  both  Sides  ;  the  French  had  poffefs- 
cd  themfelves  of  the  port  of  St  Jean  d*  Angeli ;  and 
the  Engliffi  had  Surprised  the  town  of  Guifnefs.  The 
rival  houfes  of  Mountfort  and  Blois  Hill  continued 
their  animofuies;  while  Edward  continued  to  threaten 
war.  The  king  of  Navarre  went  on  with  his  in¬ 
trigues;  and  even  the  dauphin  was  drawn  into  a  con¬ 
federacy  againfl.  his  father.  John,  however,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  their  machinations,  found  means  to  defeat 
them  effectually.  *Fhe  dauphin  was  reclaimed  by 
pointing  out  to  him  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  difadvantage  which  muff  unavoidably  accrue 
yy  to  himfelf  from  the  connections  which  he  had  formed, 
id  co'ifi- K  rhe  k"lg  °f  Navarre  was  invited,  with  his  principal  ad- 
:d.  *  llereilts>  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  were  unex- 

peftedly  arrefted  ;  the  former  being  fent  prifoner  to 
Chateau  Gaillard,  and  feveral  of  the  moll  obnoxious 
of  the  latter  ppt  to  death.  The  reft  of  the  confpira- 
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tors,  mftead  of  being  difmayed  by  this  check,  imme-. 
diately  fhowed  themfelves  in  open  rebellion;  and  find¬ 
ing  themfelves  unable,  without  farther  alTiftance  to 
gam  their  point,  they  without  delay  invited  over  Ed- 
ward  from  England* 
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/hat  warlike  and  enterprifing  monarch  bad  never  France,  i- 
lott  light  of  the  objeft  he  had  originally  embraced  ;  §3i1n1inva: 
and  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce  had  fent  his  fon, 
prince  of  Wales,  and,  from  the  colour  of  his  armour 
furnamed  the  Black  Prince,  with  a  fleet  towards  the 
coaft  of  France.  Young  Edward  had  with  this  fleet 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Garonne,  burnt  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Languedoc,  and  retired  with  the 
plunder  into  the  country  of  Guienne.  Edward  him- 
j  ’u  °  "ad  pafied  over  to  the  continent,  waft¬ 

ed  the  country  as  far  as  St  Omer;  but  the  French  king-, 
notwithftending  all  thefe  provocations,  determined  to 
avoid  a  battle,  and  therefore  prohibited  his  general, 
the  conftable  of  Bourbon,  from  coming  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  though  his  army  was  much  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  With  the  flower  of  his  troops.  ' 
however,  he  purfued  Edward  from  St  Omer  to  Hef- 
dm,  where  he  defied  him  to  a  pitched  battle;  but  the 
atter,  without  minding  his  bravadoes,  continued  his 
march  to  Calais,  from  whence  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
afnd'  ^fter  hl8  departure,  John  called  an  affembly 
of  J  j  31  Parls’  where  he  explained  the  dif- 

trelted  fituation  of  his  finances,  and  fhowed  fo  fully  the 
neceflity  of  aflifting  him  in  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
that  they  confented  to  maintain  an  army  of  30,000 
men  during  the  war.  To  fupply  the  other  exigencies 
of  government,  they  revived  the  duty  on  fait,  and 
added  a  variety  of  other  impofts ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to 

publicTervke1  ^  f°,dy  apProPriated  t0  tIie 

1  he  fatisfa&ion  which  John  received  from  thefe 
grants,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  fome  difturbances  which 
happened  about  this  time,  was  foon  overcaft  by  the 
news  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  marched  with  an 
army  of  12,000  men  from  Bourdeaux  ;  and,  after 
ravaging  the  Agenois,  Quercy,  and  the  Limoufin, 
had  entered  the  province  of  Berry.  The  young  war’ 
nor  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France  with  this 
tufting  body  of  forces,  in  hopes  of  joining  the  duke  of 
Lancaiter  in  Guienne.  But  he  foon  found  that  his 
tcheme  was  impracticable  :  the  country  before  him 
was  too  well  guarded  to  permit  Jris  advancing  fur- 

\J  L  ^  o  ,t,he,  bridg«  behind  were  broken  do  *11, 
which  effeftually  barred  a  retreat.  In  this  embarraf- 
ftng  fituation,  his  perplexity  was  increafed,  by  being 
informed,  that  the  king  of  France  was  aftually  marcht 
mg  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  to  intercept  him.  He 
at™  taught  of  retreating  ;  but  foon  finding  it  im- 
poflible,  he  determined  calmly  to  await  the  approach 
of  the  enemy;  and,  notwithifanding  the  difparity  of 
forces,  to  commit  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  . 

It  was  at  a  place  called  Maupertuis,  near  Poiftiers  r,..?1 
that,  both  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other.  The  Poiriers, 
french  king  might  very  eafily  have  flarved  the  Englifh 
into  any  terms  he  thought  proper  to  impofe;  but  fuch 
was  the  impatient  valour  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
luch  their  certainty  of  fuccefs,  that  it  might  have  been 
equally  fatal  to  attempt  reprefling  their  ardour  to  en¬ 
gage.  In  the  mean  time,  while  both  armies  were 
3  ^  1  dravvrt 
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France,  drawn  out,  and  expecting  the  fignal  to  begin,  they 
were  flopped  by  the  appearance  ot  the  cardinal  of  Pe- 
rigord,  who  attempted  to  be  a  mediator  between  them. 
However,  John,  who  made  himfelf  fure  of  victory, 
would  liften  to  no  other  terms  than  the  re  ft  it  ut  ion  of 
Calais  ;  with  which  the  Black  Prince  refufing  to  com¬ 
ply,  the  onfet  was  deferred  till  the  next  morning,  for 
which  both  Tides  waited  in  anxious  fufpence. 

During  this  interval,  the  young  prince  lengthen¬ 
ed  his  pod  by  new  entrenchments;  and  placed  300 
men  in  ambufh,  with  as  many  archers,  who  were  com¬ 
manded  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  during  the  heat 
of  the  engagement.  Having  taken  thefe  precautions, 
he  ranged  his  army  in  three  divifions;  the  van  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  rear  by  the  earls 
of  Salifbury  and  Suffolk,  and  the  main  body  by  him¬ 
felf.  In  like  manner,  the  king  of  France  arranged  his 
forces  in  three  divifions ;  the  firft  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans  ;  tile  fecond  by  the  Dauphin,  attend¬ 
ed  by  his  yodnger  brothers  ;  while  he  himfelf  led  up 
the  main  body,  feconded  by  his  youngeft  and  favourite 
fon,  then  about  14  years  of  age.  As  the  Englifh  were 
to  be  attacked  only  by  marching  up  a  long  narrow 
lane,  the  French  fuffered  greatly  from  their  archers, 
who  were  foiled  on  each  fide,  behind  the  hedges.  Nor 
were  they  in  a  better  fituation  upon  emerging  from 
this  danger,  being  met  by  the  Black  Prince  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  cliofen  body  of  troops,  who  made  a 
furious  onfet  upon  their  forces,  already  in  great  difor- 
der.  A  dreadful  overthrow  enfued  :  thofe  who  were 
as  yet  in  the  lane  recoiled  upon  their  own  forces ; 
while  the  Englifh  troops  who  had  been  placed  in  am¬ 
bufh,  took  that  opportunity  to  increafe  the  confufion, 
and  confirm  the  vidlory.  The  dauphin  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans  were  among  the  firft  that  fled.  The  king 
of  France  himfelf  made  the  utmofl  effoits  to  retrieve, 
by  his  valour,  what  his  rafhnefs  had  forfeited  :  but 
his  fingle  courage  was  unable  to  flop  that  confterna- 
tion  which  had  now  become  general  through  his  army; 
and  his  cavalry  foon  flying,  he  found  himfelf  expofed 
to  the  enemy’s  fury.  At  length,  fpent  with  fatigue, 
and  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  he  thought  of  yielding  him¬ 
felf  a  prifoner  ;  and  frequently  cried  out,  that  he  was 
ready  to  deliver  himfelf  to  his  coufin  the  prince  of 
King  John  Wales.  The  honour  of  taking  him,  however,  was  re¬ 
taken  pri-  ferved  for  a  much  more  ignoble  hand  ;  he  was  feized  by 
foxier.  Dennis  de  Morbec,  a  knight  of  Arras,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  murder. 

i  n  April  following,  the  prince  conduced  his  royal  pri¬ 
foner  through'London,  attended  by  an  infinite  concourfe 
of  people  of  all  ranks  and  flations.  His  modefly  upon 
this  occaflon  was  very  remarkable:  the  king  of  France 
was  clad  in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  white  fleed 
diflinguifhed  by  its  fize  and  beauty  ;  while  the  prince 
himfelf  rode  by  his  fide  upon  a  mean  little  horfe,  and 
in  very  plain  attire. 

Miferable  This  dreadful  defeat,  which  happened  in  the  year 
fituation  of  13  56,  almoft  entirely  ruined  the  French  affairs;  and 
France.  the  miferies  which  enfued  from  this  caufe  were  greatly 
augmented  by  inteftine  commotions.  The  dauphin, 
who  had  now  affumed  the  government,  was  altogether 
unable  to  govern  a  turbulent  and  feditious  people  at 
fuch  a  crifis.  An  affembly  of  the  dates,  which  the 
called,  took  the  opportunity  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
prince,  impeach  the  former  minifters,  and  demand  the 
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liberty  of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  the  treafurer  of  the 
crown  was  murdered  by  one  Marcel,  a  partizan  of 
that  vvorthlefs  prince,  who  had  filled  the  city  of  Paris 
with  confufion  by  his  intrigues.  The  affaflm  whom 
Marcel  employed  was  dragged,  by  order 
phin,  from  an  altar  where  he  had  taken 
inftantly  put  to  death.  The  bifhop  of  F 
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the  indignity  done  to  the  cdiurch ;  and  Marcel  avenged 
the  fate  of  his  adherent  by  murdering  both  the  maief- 
chals,  who  had  feized  him  in  the  prefence  of  the  dau¬ 
phin  ;  and  fo  near  him,  that  his  clothes  were  flained 
with  their  blood.  The  prince  indignantly  afked  him, 
if  he  was  to  be  involved  in  the  fame  ddiru£lioii  ?  when 
Marcel  affedled  to  provide  for  his  fafety  by  putting 
upon  him  a  blue  hood,  the  badge  of  the  adherents  of 
Navarre.  The  public  dilbrders  were  now  alfo  augmented  Fhe  king 
by  the  efcape  of  the  king  of  Navarre  from  confinement;  Navai  re 
and  though  the  dauphin  was  even  affured  that  he  had  ^caPes  . 
adminillered  a  dofe  of  poifon  to  him,  he  was  obliged  ^)ri~ 
flill  to  pay  him  fome  appearance  of  regard.  A  fclieme 
was  even  formed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  fedition  to  change 
the  government,  to  veil  all  the  power  in  the  commons, 
and  leave  the  king  no  more  than  an  empty  title  ;  but 
though  this  was  favourably  received  by  the  city  of 
Paris,  it, was  entirely  rejected  by  the  other  cities  of 
the  kingdom.  The  dauphin  was  likewife  recognifed  as 
regent  by  the  Hates  general,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Picardy  and  Champagne  took  up  arms  in  his  caufe.  t  ^ 

In  this  difaftrous  Hate  of  affairs,  the  miferies  of  the  rnfurrec- 
people  were  heightened  by  a  new  and  unexpedled  evil*  tions  and  tu.< 
The  peafants,  who  had  been  all  along  opprefftd  bymult"of 
the  nobles,  were  now  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  ea" 
they  rofe  in  great  numbers  to  revenge  themfelves  ; 
the  caftles  of  the  nobility  were  rafed  to  the  ground* 
their  wives  and  daughters  raviflied,  and  themfelves  put 
to  the  mofl  cruel  torments.  At  laft  they  were  obliged 
to  arm  in  their  own  defence.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
cut  off  10,000  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  12,000  were  maffacred  by  the  king  of  Navarre  ; 

9000,  who  had  laid  fiege  to  the  town  of  Meaux, 
where  the  dauphinefs  and  three  other  ladies  of  the  firft 
rank  refided,  were  routed  and  purfued  with  dreadful 
daughter  by  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  Edward.  A- 
midft  thefe  confufions,  Marcel,  the  feditious  leader  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  perifhed  in  a  tumult  of  his  own  rai- 
ftng  ;  and  the  mofl  virtuous  and  prudent  people  of  the. 
nation  fupported  the  pretenfions  of  the  dauphin.  His 
mofl  dangerous  enemy  was  the  king  of  Navarre,  who 
had  allured  to  his  flandard  numbers  of  thofe  Norman, 
and  Englifh  adventurers  who  had  followed  Edward  in¬ 
to  France,  and  there  been  left  to  feek  their  fortunes ; 
where  they  affociated  themfelves  under  the  name  of  the 
Companions .  By  fuch  a  formidable  competitor  the  Peacebe- 
dauphin  was  reduced  almoft  to  the  laft  extremity,  when  tween  the 
his  hopes  were  revived  by  an  unexpedled  pi  opofal  from  dauphin 
his  rival,  of  peace  upon  equitable  and  moderate  terms,  ^avan:?.0 
Hiftorians  in  general  have  aferibed  this  to  the  natural 
levity  of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  but  fome  have  been  of 
opinion  that  he  adled  from  prudential  motives,  and 
that  he  juftly  fuppofed  it  would  be  more  eafy  to  deal 
with  the  dauphin,  who  was  his  own  kinfman,  and 
humbled  by  fc  many  misfortunes,,  than  with  an  haugh¬ 
ty  and  imperious  conqueror  like  Edward,  r 

On  the  expiration  of  the  truce  in  1359,  Edward- 
again  fet  fail  for  I- ranee,  and  anchored  before  Calais 
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with  a  fleet  of  nco  fail,  afTumed  the  title  of  king  of 
France ,  and  augmented  his  army  to  1C0,000  men. 
The  dauphin,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  withiland  fo 
great  a  power,  was  obliged  to  a£t  on  the  defen  five  ; 
choofing  the  city  of  Paris  for  his  ilation,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  Englilh  to  ravage  all  the  open  conntiy.  Thus 
they  were  allowed  to  penetrate  through  Picardy  into 
Champagne  ;  but  the  city  of  Rliejms,  where  Edward 
ddigned  to  have  been  crowned  king  of  France,  bafHed 
their  utmoft  efforts.  From  Champagne,  therefore, 
which  was  already  laid  wafte,  the  Ei*glifh  monarch 
marched  into  Burgundy  ;  pillaging  Tonaere,  Gaillon, 
and  Avalon.  Burgundy  was  fayed  by  the  payment 
of  100,000  merks,  and  a  like  fum  was  paid  for  Ni- 
vernois.  At  laid ,  after  a  long  and  deftru&ive  march, 
Edward  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Paris ;  but  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  the  dauphin  and  citizens  of  that  metropolis 
had  rendered  it  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of  famine 
as  well  as  the  affaultsof  an  army.  Thus  the  war  went 
on  till  the  year  1360,  when  the  king  of  England  was 
inclined  to  peace,  as  is  faid,  by  a  dreadful  tempeft, 
to  which  his  army  was  expofed  while  encamped  in  the 
fields  round  Chartres.  His  conduct,  however,  may 
more  reafonably  be  derived  from  other  motives.  Not- 
withftanding  all  the  victories  he  had  gained,  the  French 
nation  fhowed  not  the  leaft  favour  to  his  claim  of  fuc- 
ceiTion  ;  the  king  of  Navarre  was  a  dangerous  rival, 
and  the  caution  of  the  dauphin  in  avoiding  an  engage¬ 
ment  deprived  him  of  the  advantages  he  might  expert 
from  his  valour  and  military  (kill.  Thus  conferences 
for  a  peace  were  opened  at  Bretigny  in  the  Chartraine  ; 
and  it  was  at  lail  concluded  011  the  following  condi¬ 
tions,  viz,  That  king  John  fhould  pay  for  his  ranfom, 
at  different  periods,  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold 
(about  a  million  and  an  half  of  our  money)  ;  Edward 
fhould  for  ever  renounce  all  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
France  ;  and  fhould  remain  poffefTcd  of  the  territories 
of  Roitiou,  Xaintonge,  l’Agenois,  Perigord,  the  Li- 
moufin,  Quercy,  Rouvergne,  PA  ngoumois,  and  other 
diftri&s  in  that  quarter,  together  with  Calais,  Guifnes, 
Montreuil,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu  on  the  other 
fide  of  France.  Some  other  flipulations  were  made 
in  favour  of  the  allies  of  England,  as  a  fecurity  for 
the  execution  of  thefe  conditions. 

Upon  John’s  return  to  his  dominions,  he  found  him- 
felf  very  ill  able  to  ratify  thofe  terms  of  peace  that  had 
been  juft  concluded.  He  was  without  finances,  at  the 
head  of  an  txhaufled  ftate  ;  his  foldiers  without  difei- 
pline,  and  his  peafants  without  fubordination.  Thefe 
had  rifeu  in  great  numbers  ;  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
their  banditti  afTumed  the  title  of  The  Friend  of  God 
and  the  ' Terror  of  Man,  A  citizen  of  Sens,  named 
John  Gouge ,  alfo  got  himfelf,  by  means  of  his  robbe¬ 
ries,  to  be  acknowledged  king  ;  and. he  foon  caufed  as 
many  calamities  by  his  devaflations,  as  the  real  king 
had  brought  on  by  his  misfortunes.  Such  was  the 
flate  of  that  wretched  kingdom  upon  the  return  of  its, 
captive  monarch  :  and  yet  fuch  was  his  abfurdity, 
that  he  immediately  prepared  for  a  croifade  into  the 
Holy  Land,  before  he  was  well  replaced  on  the  throne. 
Plad  his  exhaufled  fubje&s  been  able  to  equip  him  for 
this  chimerical  project,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
gone  through  with  it  ;  but  their  miferies  were  fuch, 
that  they  were  even  too  poor  to  pay  his  ranfom.  This 
was  a  breach  of  treaty  that  John  would  not  fubmit  to; 
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and  he  was  heard  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  a  very  noble  France, 
manner  upon  the  occafiou  :  u  Though  (fays  he)  good  "-if 

faith  fhould  be  banifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  earth,  yet 
die  ought  fiill  to  retain  her  habitation  in  the  bread  of 
kings.”  In  confequence  of  this  declaration,  he  ac¬ 
tually  returned  to  England  once  more;  and  yielded 
himfelf  a  prifoner,  fince  he  could  not  be  honourably 
free.  It  is  laid  by  fome,  that  his  pafiion  for  the 
countefs  of  Salifbury  was  the  real  caufe  of  his  journey : 
but  we  want  at  this  time  the  foundations  for  fuch  an  gr 
injurious  report.  He  was  lodged  in  the  Savoy,  the  pa-  Dies,  and  is 
lace  where  lie  had  redded  daring  his  captivity  ;  and  fucc<^ded 
foon  after  lie  doled  a  long  and  unfortunate  reign,  by  the^Vifc68 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1384,  about  the 
56th  year  of  his  age. 

Charles,  furnamed  the  Wife ,  fucceeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  France  ;  and  this  monarch,  merely  by 
the  force  of  a  finely  condu&ed  policy,  and  even  tho* 
differing  fome  defeats,  reftored  his  country  once  more ' 
to  tranquillity  and  power.  He  quelled  and  difilpated 
a  fet  of  banditti,  who  had  aflociated  themfelves  under 
the  name  of  Companions ,  and  who  had  long  been  a  ter¬ 
ror  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  He  had  them  inrol- 
led  into  a  body,  and  led  them  into  the  kingdom  of 
Caftile  againft  Peter,  furnamed  the  Cruel ,  whom  his 
fubjecls  had  dethroned,  and  who,  by  means  of  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Englilh,  endeavoured  to  get  himfelf  re  - 
in Hated  upon  the  throne.  In  confequence  of  thefe  al¬ 
liances,  the  Englifh  and  French  again  came  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  ;  their  armies  on  the  one  fide  commanded  by 
the  Black  Prince  ;  on  the  other,  by  Henry  of  Tranfta- 
marre,  and  Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  one  of  the  mod  con- 
fummate  generals  and  accomplifiied  ehara£lers  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  Idowever,  the  ufual  good  for¬ 
tune  of  the  Englilh  prince  prevailed  ;  the  French  loll 
above  20, coo  men,  while  only  four  knights  and  40 
private  men  on  the  fide  of  the  Englilh  were  fiaiu.. 

Neverthelefs,  thefe  vi&ories  were  attended  with  very  Bad  fuccefs 
few  good  effe&s.  The  Englilh,  by  their  frequent  le-  of  the  Eng- 
vies,  had  been  quite  exhaulled,  and  were  unable  to 
continue  an  army  in  the  field.  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  cautioufly  forbore  coming  to  any  decilive  en¬ 
gagement  ;  but  was  contented  to  let  his  enemies  wafte 
their  llrength  in  attempts  to  plunder  a  fortified  coun¬ 
try.  When  they  were  retired,  he  then  was  fure  to 
Tally  forth,  and  pofiefs  himfelf  of  fuch  places  as  they 
were  not  ftrong  enough  to  defend.  He  firft  fell  upon 
Ponchieu  ;  the  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened  their  gates 
to  him ;  thofe  of  St  Valois,  Rue,  and  Crotoy,  imita¬ 
ted  the  example  ;  and  the  whole  country  was,  in  a 
little  time,  reduced  to  total  fubmillion.  The  Ton  them 
provinces  were,  in  the  fame  manner,  invaded  by  his 
generals  with  equal  fuccefs  :  while  the  Black  Prince, 
deftitute  of  fupplies  from  England,  and  wafted  by  a 
cruel  and  con  lump  tive  diforder,  was  obliged  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  leaving  his  affairs  in  the  fouth  of 
France  in  a  defperate  condition. 

In  this  exigence,  the  refentment  of  the  king  of 
England  \*as  excited  to  the  utmofl  pitch  ;  and  he  feem-  v 
ed  rcfolved  to  take  fignal  vengeance  on  his  enemies  of 
the  continent.  But  the  fortunate  occafiou  was  now 
elapfed  ;  and  all  his  fucceeding  defigns  were  marked 
with  ill  fuccefs.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  whole 
army  were  intercepted  at  fea,  and  taken  prifoners  by 
Henry  king  of  Caftile.  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  one  of* 
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men,  was  defeated  by  Bertrand  du  Giv.fdin;  while 
the  duke  of  Lancafler,  at  the  head  of  25,000  men, 
had  the  mortification  of  feeing  his  troops  diminifhed 
one  half  by  flying  parties,  without  ever  coming  to  a 
battle. 

At  la  ft,  the  Englifh  affairs  were  totally  ruined  by  the 
death  cf  the  Black  Prince  and  king  Edward.  On  recei¬ 
ving  this  news,  the  armies  of  Charles  attacked  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  on  all  fides.  One,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  entered  Artois ;  another  entered 
Auvergne,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berry  ; 
that  which  a£ted  in  Guienne  was  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  the  forces  in  Bretagne  were  un¬ 
der  the  conftable  Guefclin  :  the  king  himfelf  had  a 
powerful  body  of  troops,  that  he  might  be  able  to  re¬ 
pair  any  accident  which  fhould  happen  through  the 
chance  of  war.  The  conftable  joined  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  found  it  difficult  to  oppofe  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Felton  and  the  Senefchal  of  Bourdeaux.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  the  conftable  attacked  and  defeated 
them,  making  both  the  commanders  prifoners  of  war. 
This  victory  was  fo  well  purfued,  that,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  campaign  1377,  Bayonne  and  Bourdeaux,  with 
the  diitri&s  about  them,  and  the  fortrefs  of  Calais 
with  its  dependencies,  were  all  the  places  left  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  continent. 

Thus  Charles  eflablifhed  once  more  the  houfe  of  Va¬ 
lois  on  the  throne  of  France,  but  did  not  long  live  to 
enjoy  his  good  fortune.  He  died  in  the  year  1379,  at 
the  age  of  44,  of  the  confequences  of  poifon  formerly 
given  him  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  'Ihe  immediate  operation  of  this  poifon 
had  been  fufpended  by  the  /kill  of  a  phyfician  fent  by 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  He  opened  an  iffiue  in  his 
cum,^  the  running  of  which  preferved  his  life  ;  but  the 
phyfician  declared,  that  whenever  it  ffiould  dry,  up  the 
confequence  would  be  fatal.  Not  long  before  his 
death,  Charles  had  commenced  a  procefs  againft  the 
king  of  Navarre  for  this  crime.  Several  of  the  affo- 
ciates  of  the  latter  fuffered  on  this  occafion,  and  the 
king  himfelf  was  deprived  of  his  poffeffions  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  as  well  as  his  lordfhip  of  Montpelier,  which 
had  been  given  him  in  lieu  of  the  counties  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  and  Brie,  and  the  duehy  of  Burgundy  which  he 
had  claimed.  He  did  not  long  furvive  the  death  of 
-  the  French  monarch  whom  he  deftroyed.  His  death 
was  fingular  and  very  terrible ;  for  having  been  afflic¬ 
ted  with  the  leprofy,  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  ufe 
of  fome  bandages  dipped  in  fulphur  and  afterwards 
fteeped  in  brandy.  Thefe  took  fire  by  the  carelefihefs 
of  a  page,  and  the  unfortunate  prince  was  burnt  to 
death. 

Charles  V.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  VI.  fur- 
named  the  Well- beloved,  who  at  the  time  of  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne  was  only  12  years  ofk age.  The  duke  of 
Anjou,  eldeft  brother  to  the  late  king,  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  guardian  during  the  minority  of  the  prince  ; 
but  he  being  totally  unfit  for  the  office,  and  diflin- 
guiftied  only  for  his  rapacity  and  ambition,  readily  re- 
iigned  his  charge  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bour¬ 
bon,  the  former  uncle  to  the  king  by  his  father’s  fide, 
the  latter  by  his  mother’s.  None  of  thefe  tutors,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  faithful  to  the  truft  repofed  in  them.  The 
<luke  of  Anjou  feized  the  plate  and  treafures  of  the^ 
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late  king,  in  order  to  fupport  his  ambitious  enter- 
prizes.  At  that  time  Joan,  infamous  for  her  profli¬ 
gacy,  reigned  in  Naples.  She  had  appointed  one 
Charles  Durazzo,  who  was  her  relation,  to  fuceeed  her 
in  the  throne  ;  but  the  inhuman  wretch  murdered  his 
benefa£lrefs,  who  with  her  laft  bieath  revoked  her 
grant  of  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  bellowed  it  upon 
the  duke  of  Anjou.  His  influence  at  the  French 
court  enabled  him  to  wafle  the  treafures  of  the  king¬ 
dom  in  iupport  of  his  pretciifions  ;  though  he  proved 
ultimately  untuccefsful,  his  forces  being  conftantly  de¬ 
feated,  and  his  deiigns  fruitrated  by  the  fuperior  /kill 
of  his  adverfary.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  inftead  of 
inftni&ing  his  pupil  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  indulged 
him  in  every  kind  of  vicious  pleafure,  hoping  thereby 
to  gain  his  favour  afterwards.  The  citizens  of  Paris, 
opprefied  by  taxes,  broke  out  into  tumults,  and  were 
quelled  with  difficulty  ;  while  the  mal-adminiflration  of 
Philip  the  duke  of  Burgundy  foon  involved  the  nation 
in  hoftilities  with  the  Flemings.  Philip  invaded  their  Fh 
country  at  the  headof  an  army  of  80,000  men, along  with  invaded! 
whom  was  the  young  king,  accompanied  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nobility  of  France.  The  flrft  operations  of  war 
were  favourable  to  the  Flemings  ;  but  they  were  at 
length  totally  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lis, 
where  their  leader,  with  25,000  of  his  followers,  perilh- 
ed.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  fubmiffion  of 
the  whole  country;  but  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  king  at 
this  event  was  difturbed  by  new  feditions  and  revolts 
iii  the  city  of  Paris,  and  other  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  His  return,  however,  at  the  head  of  a  vic¬ 
torious  army,  foon  reduced  them  to  their  duty,  and  fe- 
veral  of  the  revolted  cities  were  feverely  puniffled  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  ha¬ 
ving  freed  him  from  the  immediate  dependence  on  his 
.  tutors,  he  aflumed  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands  in  the  year  1  384. 

The  genius  which  Charles  began  to  difplay  in  his 
early  years,  railed  the  hopes  of  the  nation  ;  but  thefe 
were  foon  overcaft,  and  greater  misfortunes  than  ever 
were  now  about  to  enlue.  The  young  king,  wliofe 
marriage  began  to  be  a  fubje^P  of  attention  to  the 
council,  refufed  to  comply  with  the  forms  in  ufe  a- 
mong  his  predecefiors,  and  infilled  upon  feeing  the 
perfon  defigned  for  his  confort.  ‘An  interview  was  w 
accordingly  contrived  betwixt  him  and  Ifabella  daugli-  ifabeUa* 
ter  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria  ;  where  he  fell  in  love  with  daughter  fo 
that  princefs,  and  afterwards  married  her.  His  admi- the  dukc  of 
niftration  was  for  fome  time  prudent  and  rigorous. Bavana* 
He  conciliated  the  affe£fions  of  his  people  by  reftoring 
their  privileges,  punifliing  their  oppreffors,  and  relie¬ 
ving  them  from  the  taxes  which  had  been  impofed  in 
his  minority.  He  reduced  the  Flemings  to  fubmit  to 
the  authority  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  de¬ 
tached  15,000  archers  and  1500  men  at  arms  to  affift 
the  Scots  in  their  incurfions  into  England  ;  and  in 
1385  fitted  out  a  prodigious  armament  againft  Eno-- 
land.  A  vaft  fleet  was  aflembled  in  the  harbour  of 
Sluys,  and  a  very  numerous  army  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  According  to  fome  writers,  the  armament  con¬ 
fided  of  1200  /hips,  20,000  foot  differently  armed, 

20,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  crofs-bow  men.  There 
was  befides  a  vaft  wooden  edifice  or  floating  town, 
which  was  contrived  for  the  prote&ion  of  the  foldiers 
when  landed  ;  but  all  thefe  preparations  were  at  laft 
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brought  to  nothing  through  the  obftinacy  of  the  duke 
of  Berry;  who,  having  been  originally  againfl  this 
meafure,  carried  on  his  part  of  the  armament  fo  {low¬ 
ly,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Sluys  till  the  middle  of 
September,  when  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  that 
no  invafion  was  prafticable.  A  dorm  that  happened 
foon  after,  drove  the  greatefl  part  of  the  fleet  on 
ihore,  and  beat  the  wooden  edifice  all  to  pieces;  the 
remains  of  which  the  king  bellowed  on  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  whom  he  gave  alfo  the  port  of  Sluys, 
which  was  then  very  commodious,  and  of  the  utmoft 
importance. 

The  deflruftion  of  the  French  fleet  was  only  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  calamities  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature.  The 
Sieur  de  Craon,  a  profligate  nobleman,  had  been  en- 
tru  fled  by  the  court  of  France  with  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money  for  the  fupport  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  at 
the  time  he  was  reduced  to  diflrefs  by  his  Italian  ex¬ 
pedition.  This  money  he  had  diifipated  at  Venice  ; 
but,  by  the  credit  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king’s 
brother,  he  had  obtained  his  pardon,  and  returned  to 
court.  Here  he  attempted  to  gratify  his  private  re- 
fentmerit  by  the  affaffination  of  Oliver  ClifTon  the  con- 
flable,  whom  he  fufpefted  of  having  promoted  his  dif- 
grace.  This  veteran  hero  was  attacked,  on  his  return 
from  the  hotel  de  St  Pol,  by.  a  band  of  20  ruffians, 
againfl  whom  he  defended  himfelf  with  wonderful  in¬ 
trepidity,  when  at  la fl  he  fell,  after  receiving  more 
than  yo  wounds.  Happily,  however,  he  recovered 
notwithflanding  his  being  mangled  in  this  manner; 
while  the  affaflin,  to  fereen  himfelf  from  vengeance, 
fled  for  protection  to  the  duke  of  Brittany.  The  king 
demanded  the  sffaffin  to  be  given  up  to  him  in  chains; 
but  the  duke  anfwered,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  him  : 
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and  the  competition  for  it  brought  to  light  the  chv  F.  anee. 

rafters  of  the  queen  and  duke  of  Orleans,  which  had  - v - ^ 

not  hitherto  been  difplayed  to  public  view.  The  for-  .  8? 
mer  of  thefe  was  a  moil  beautiful  and  accomplifhed  Dlfturba,1“ 
princefs;  but  vindiftive,  violent,  and  intriguing  ;  in-  re^ncY^ 
fenfible  to  natural  affeftion,  but  eafily  acceffible  to  6  *  * 
flattery,  and  ready  to  yield  to  every  impulfc  of  law- 
lefs  pallion.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  equally  re¬ 
markable  for  his  perfonal  accomplifhments,  and  had 
married  Valentina  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Milan;  but 
his  engagements  with  that  princefs  did  not  prevent  him 
from  engaging  in  a  number  of  licentious  amours,  and 
among  the  reft,  as  was  fnppofcd,  with  his  fifter  in  law 
liabella.  During  the  king’s  illnefs  he  openly  afpired 
at  the  regency  ;  but  his  pretenfions  were  over-ruled 
by  the  flates,  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  being  for 
the  prefent  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  &fn  a 
few  months  indeed  the  health  and  underftanding  of  the 
king  feemed  to  be  fnfticiently  reftored;  but  in  The  year 
1 393  it  was  again  difturbed  by  an  accident  no  lefs  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  the  Firmer  had  been.  An  entertainment  An  accident 
had  been  given  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  occafions  & 
queen’s  attendants.  At  this  fix  mafques  entered  the  a-reIapfe  in 
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to  which  the  king  giving  no  credit,  marched  with  all 
his  forces  into  his  territories.  When  the  army  arrived 
at  Mans,  the  king  was  leized  with  a  flow  fever  ;  but 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  reft  or  take  phyfie.  On 
with  lunatic  the  5  th  of  Aug  11ft  1391,  having  marched  all  day  in 
ilts*  the  heat  of  the  fun,  a  miferable,  ragged,  wilddooking 
fellow,  darted  from  behind  a  tree,  and  laying  hold  of 
the  briddle  of  his  horfe,  cried  out,  <f  Stop  !  where 
are  you  going,  king  ?  You  are  betrayed  ;”  and  imme¬ 
diately  withdrew  again  into  the  wood.  The  king 
Faffed  on,  not  a  little  difturbed  ;  and  foon  after  one  of 
the  pages,  who  rode  behind  and  carried  his  lance,  o- 
vercome  with  heat,  fell  afleep,  and  let  it  fall  upon  the 
helmet  which  was  carried  by  the  other.  The  king, 
hearing  the  noife,  looked  about  ;  and  perceiving  the 
page  lifting  the  lance,  killed  him  immediately  ;  then 
riding  furioufly  with  his  fword  drawn,  he  ft  ruck  on 
every  fide  of  himr  and  at  every  perfon,  till  he  broke 
bis  fword  ;  upon  which  one  of  his  gentlemen  leaped  up 
behind  him  and  held  his  arm.  He  fell  foon  after,  and 
lay  as  if  ho  had  been  dead;  fo  that  being  taken  up  and 
bound  in  a  waggon,  he '  was  carried  back  to  Mans, 
-where  lie  lay  two  days  in  a  lethargy,  after  which  he 
came  a  little  to  himfelf,  and  exprelftd  great  concern  at 
the  blood  he  had  feed- in  his  delirium.  The  people, 
who  had  exprtffed  the  greatefl  concern  fer  his  diflcm- 
per,  were  equally  rejoiced  at  the  ne  ws  of  his  recove- 
r)  ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  foon  dilcovered,  that  he 
no  longer  poffeiTed  that  ftrength  of  judgment  and  un¬ 
derftanding  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  remark¬ 
able.  Hence  a  regency  became  indifpenfably  ncceffary ; 


parturient,  difguifed  like  fatyrs,  in  linen  clothes  covered 
with  roiin,  and  while  warm  ftuck  over  with  down.  Thefe 
were  the  king  and  five  of  his  lords.  The  duchefs  of 
Berri  paid  attention  to  the  king  though  (he  did  not 
know  him,  arid  engaged  in  convention  with  him.  In 
the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ignorant  of  the  con- 
fequence,  out  of  diverfion  ran  a  lighted  torch  againfl 
one  of  them.  His  whole  drefs  was  Inftantly  in  a  flame, 
and  the^  fire  was  from  him  communicated  to  all  the 
reft.  The  mafques,  notwithflanding  the  dreadful  fi¬ 
liation  they  were  in,  called  out,  “  Save  the  kino-  •  fave 
the  king  !”  On  which  the  duchefs  of  Berri,  rccolleft- 
mg  that  it  muftbe  him  with  whom  (he  had  engaged  in 
convention,  wrapped  him  in  her  cloak,  and  p^referved 
him  from  farther  danger.  Only  one  of  the  reft  efca- 
ped  by  jumping  into  a  cifterirof  water;  the  other  four 
perifhed  in  the  flames.  The  terror  which  the  kin*  un¬ 
derwent  by  this  accident  inftantly  occifioned  a  rdapfe 
and  he  continued  delirious  at  intervals  as  long  as  he  lil 
ved.  During  this  ftate  of  infanity  he  was  intraftable- 
by  every  perfon  except  Valentina  duchefs  of  Or¬ 
leans  ;  who  feemed  to  have  as  great  an  influence  over 
him  as  her  hufband  the  duke  had  over  the  mind  of  the- 
queen.  So  great  was  the  power  indeed  which  flie  had 
over  the  king  m  this  deplorable  ftate,  that  in  thofe  fu- 
perditions  times  it  w*as  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  th- 
efFeft  of  magic.  Others,  with  more  probability,  aferi- 
bed  it  to  her  fuperior  charms  as  a  woman  ;  and  this, 
idea  inftantly  produced  her  a  number  of  enemies  a" 
meng  her  own  fex.  The  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  par¬ 
ticularly,  by  her  hatred,  and  the  quarrel  between  the' 
two  ladies,  foon  extended  itfelf  to  their  hufbands.  A- 
midft  their  di  (Tendons,  however,  they  did  not  entirely 
negleft  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs;  they  drove 
to  conciliate  the  affeftion  ot  the  parliament  by  pre- 
ferving  the  rights  of  the  commons  inviolate  ;  and  they 
endeavoured  to  check  an  inordinate  pafiDn  for  gaming, 
which  began  to  appear  about  this  time,  and  to  fubfti!' 
tute  manly  and  martial  exercifes  in  its  place. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  reaion,  Charles  fre¬ 
quently  affumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands  0 
and  as  the  war  ftill  continued  with  England,  though  iZ 
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France  a  languid  manner,  the  French  monarch,  in  one  of 

~v - -  thefe  lucid  intervals,  had  an  interview  with  Richard 

91.  king*  of  England,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  hoililities, 
betwixt  die  which  both  were  equally  weary.  Still,  however, 
king  of  their  claims  were  fo  difficult  to  be  adjufted,  that  they 
France  and  could  do  no  more  than  conclude  a  truce  for  2y  years  ; 
England.  during  which  fpace  it  was  hoped  that  a  lading  peace 
might  take  place.  Richard  gave  up  Cherburg  to 
Charles,  and  Bred  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  :  a  mar¬ 
riage  was  alfo  concluded  betwixt  the  king  of  England 
and  Ifabella  the  daughter  of  Charles,  though  the  latter 
was  then  only  feven  years  of  age  ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  tender  age  of  the  princefs,  this  marriage  was  never 
confummated. 

During  this  unfortunate  reign,  France  was  dill  far¬ 
ther  weakened  by  the  fuccours  fcnt  to  the  Hungarians 
Unhappy  againft  the  Turks.  On  this  fatal  expedition  up- 
fate  of  the  wards  of  icoo  of  the  braved  and  mod  experienced 
fuccours  knights  were  fent  under  the  conduct!  of  John  count  of 
foit  to  the  Nevberg>  elded  fon  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  the 
rkTsfa’  count  of  Eu  condable  of  France  ;  John  de  Vienne 
admiral  of  France  ;  and  the  count  of  Marche,  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal ;  together  with  De  Courcy,  one  of 
the  bed  and  mod  experienced  captains  in  Chridendom. 
The  prudent  counfels  of  this  veteran,  however,  were 
not  obeyed  by  the  youthful  warriors  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied.  Attacking  the  enemy  therefore  rafhly, 
and  while  heated  with  wine,  they  were  all  either  killed 
or  taken  prifoners.  Notwithftanding  this  difader,  how- 
f  ever,  affidance  was  fent  in  the  year  1400  to  Wance- 

flaus  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  commanded  the  army  on  this  occafion,  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well  that  he  acquired  the  duchy  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  for  himfelf,  and  left  his  ally  fatisfied  :  but  while 
the°friendfhip  of  France  was  thus  courted  by  foreign 
powers,  the  kingdom  itfelf  was  in  the  mod  miferable 
fituation.  The  king’s  didemper  feemed  daily  to  gain 
ground  ;  while  the  difeordant  intereds  of  the  contend- 
.  93  ing  parties  kept  the  whole  nation  in  a  ferment.  The 
commo-  mod  violent  animofity  took  place  betwixt  the  dukes  of 
tions  in  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The  former,  by  means  of  his 
France.  own  intered  with  the  queen,  and  the  afcendancy  his 
duchefs  had  over  the  king,  for  fome  lime  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  his  rival,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  and 
governor  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  having  prefumed  on 
his  power  to  levy  new  impods  on  the  people,  and  op- 
preffing  alfo  the  churchmen,  whom  in  that  fuperditious 
age  he  ought  by  all  means  to  have  let  alone,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  authority,  and  obliged  10  yield  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  For  fome  time,  however,  thefe pow¬ 
erful  rivals  were  kept  within  fome  bounds  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  feems  to  have 
been  the  only  grandee  who  maintained  a  pure  and  un- 
fpotted  chara&er  ;  but  by  his  death  in  1404,  the  un¬ 
happy  nation  was  left  totally  expofed  to  their  relentlefs 
fu  y  In  1405,  the  queen  and  duke  of  Orleans  again 
feized  the  ad  mini  It  ratio  n ;  but  were  foon  deprived  of  it 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people.  During  this 
period  Charles  and  his  children  were  neglected  and  a- 
bandoued  to  diftrcls  ;  but  they  were  relieved  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  on  his  obtaining  the  regency;  and  I- 
fabella,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  Milan.  A  fudden  return  of  the  king’s  reafon  and 
understanding  for  a  much  longer  time  than  uiual,  now 
deprived  both  parties  of  their  power  ;  and  the  ad- 
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miniftration  was  veiled  in  the  queen  and  a  council  com-  France, 
pofed  of  princes  of  the  blood.  #  -y--— 

The  two  rival  dukes,  thus  prohibited  from  inter¬ 
fering  in  public  affairs,  exercifed  themfelves  in  com¬ 
mitting  hoililities  againil  the  Engliffi,  with  whom  the 
truce  had  been  lately  concluded.  They  were  encou¬ 
raged  to  this  infra&ion  of  the  treaty  by  the  Unfettled 
fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Henry  IV.:  but  their  at¬ 
tempts  proving  unfuccefsful,  the  truce  was  renewed  af¬ 
ter  obtaining  reftoration  of  the  princefs,  who  had  been 
married  to  Richard  II.  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  failure  of  their  enteprifes  produced  a  new  feene  of 
difeord  betwixt  the  dukes,  who  mutually  threw  the 
blame  upon  each  other.  By  the  intreaties  of  the  duke 
of  Berri  they  were  apparently  reconciled;  but  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  pretended  friendihip  only  in  order  to  take 
the  more  fignal  vengeance.  To  this  he  was  now  fur-  ^ 
ther  inflamed  by  jealoufy.  Having  hired  a  band  of  Duke  of 
ruffians  to  execute  his  bloody  purpofe,  the  duke  W3sj^eans®: 
one  evening  attacked  by  eighteen  of  them  while  tit-  a  uate  ' 
tended  only  by  two  pages.  A  Norman  gentleman 
whom  the  duke  had  deprived  of  an  employment,  headed 
the  affaflins,  and  in  perfon  attacked  the  duke.  At 
the  firft  blow  he  cut  off  his  hand,  at  the  fecond  he 
flruek  him  from  his  mule,  and  at  the  third  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  His  wife  Valentina  was  fo  concerned  at  his 
death,  that  fhe  died  foon  after.  The  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  efcaped  to  Flanders  ;  and  the  whole  nation  was 
rent  into  two  factions,  called  the  Burgundians  and  Ar - 
magnacs;  the  latter  being  the  title  of  the  party  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  from  Armagnac  the  father-in-law  of 
that  prince.  A  dreadful  confufion  enfued  :  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  foon  returned  to  France,  and  extorted  a 
pardon  from  the  unhappy  king,  who  was  now  no 
longer  able  to  refill  him  :  and  we  may  have  fome  no¬ 
tion  of  the  Hate  of  the  kingdom  in  general  from  being 
told,  that  2000  people  perilhed  in  one  tumult  in  the 
capital.  The  king  himfelf  was  alternately  the  prifoner 
of  each  party,  and  alternately  transferred  the  power 
from  the  one  to  the  other  as  he  happened  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  This  therefore  was  thought  by  Henry  V. 
of  England  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  from 
France  thofe  grants  that  had  been  formerly  given  up 
by  treaty.  But  previously,  to  give  his  intended  expe¬ 
dition  the  3ppearence  of  jultice,  he  fent  over  ambaffa- 
dors  to  Paris,  offering  a  perpetual  peace  and  alliance, 
on  condition  of  being  put  in  poffeffion  of  all  thofe 
provinces  which  had  been  ravilhed  from  the  Engliffi  * 
during  fome  former  reigns,  and  of  efpoufing  Catharine, 
the  French  king’s  daughter,  in  marriage^  with  a  fuit- 
able  dowry.  Though  the  French  court  was  at  that 
time  extremely  averfe  to  war,  yet  the  exorbitance  of 
thefe  demands  could  not  be  complied  with  ;  and  Henry 
very  probably  made  them  in  hopes  of  a  denial.  He  fnvai10n 
therefore  affembled  a  great  fleet  and  army  at  South- Henry  V 
ampton  ;  and  having  allured  all  the  military  men  of  England 
the  kingdom  to  attend  him,  from  the  hopes  of  con- 
qneft,  he  put  to  fea,  and  landed  at  Harfleur,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  6000  men  at  arms,  and  24,000 
foot,  moftly  archers. 

His  firft  operations  were  upon  Harfleur  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  preffed  hard,  promifed  at  a  certain  day  to  furren- 
der,  unlefs  relieved  before  that  time.  The  day  arri¬ 
ving,  and  the  garrifon,  unmindful  of  their  engagement, 
ffill  refolving  to  defend  the  place,  Henry  ordered  an 
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Trance,  affault  to  be  made,  took  the  town  by  florm,  and  put 
all  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  From  thence,  the  vic¬ 
tor  advanced  farther  into  the  country,  which  had  been 
already  rendered  defolate  by  fadfons,  and  which  lie 
now  totally  laid  wafte.  But  although  the  enemy  made 
a  feeble  refiftance,  yet  the  climate  feemed  to  fight  a- 
gainfl  the  Englifh  ;  a  contagious  dyfentery  carrying 
off  three  parts  of  Henry’s  army.  In  this  fituation 
he  hadrecourfe  to  an  expedient  common  enough  in  that 
barbarous  age,  to  infpire  his  troops  with  confidence  in 
their  general.  He  challenged  the  dauphin,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  the  French  army,  to  fingle  combat,  offer¬ 
ing  to  flake  his  pretenfions  on  the  event.  This  chal¬ 
lenge,  as  might  naturally  be  expe&ed,  was  reje&ed  ; 
and  the  French,  though  difagreeing  internally,  at  lafl 
feemed  to  unite  at  the  appearance  of  the  common 
danger.  A  numerous  army  of  14,000  men  at  arms, 
and  40,000  foot,  was  by  this  time  aflembled  under  the 
command  of  count  Albert,  and  was  now  placed  to  in¬ 
tercept  Henry’s  weakened  forces  on  their  return.  The 
Englifh  monarch,  when  it  was  too  late,  began  to  re¬ 
pent  of  his  rafh  inroad  into  a  country  where  difeafe 
and  a  powerful  army  every  where  threatened  deflruc- 
tion  ;  he  therefore  thought  of  retiring  into  Calais.  In 
this  retreat,  which  was  at  once  both  painful  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  Henry  took  every  precaution  to  infpire  his 
troops  with  patience  and  perfeverance  ;  and  fhowed 
them  in  his  own  perfon  the  brightefl  example  of  forti¬ 
tude  and  refignation.,  He  was  continually  harafied 
his  march  by  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
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whenever  he  attempted  to  pafs  the  river  Somme,  acrofs 
which  his  march  lay,  he  faw  troops  on  the  other  fide 
ready  to  oppofe  his  pafiage.  However,  he  was  fo  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  feize  by  furprife  a  paflage  near  St  Quintin, 
which  had  not  been  fufficiently  guarded ;  and  there  he 
fafely  carried  over  his  army. 

But  the  enemy  was  ffill  refolved  to  intercept  his  re¬ 
treat  ;  and  after  he  had  pafled  the  fmall  river  of  Ter- 
trois  at  Blangi,  lie  was  furprifed  to  obferve  from  the 
heights  the  whole  French  army  drawn  up  in  the  plains 

. .  of  Agin  court  ;  and  fo  polled,  that  it  was  impotTible  for 

Agincourt.  him  to  proceed  on  his  march,  without  coming  to  an 
engagement.  A  battle  accordingly  took  place,  in 
which  the  Englifh  gained  a  victory,  the  moll  remark¬ 
able  perhaps  of  any  recorded  in  hiftory  ;  an  account 
of  which  is  given  under  the  article  Agincourt. 

This  victory,  gained  on  the  25th  of  October  1415, 
was  however  attended  with  no  immediate  effe&s. 
Henry  flill  continued  to  retreat,  after  the  battle  of  A- 
gincourt,  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  carried  his  pri- 
foners  to  Calais,  and  from  thence  to  England.  In 
Henry  ]5ll>  he  once  more  landed  an  army  of  25,000  men 
lands  again  in  Normandy  ;  and  prepared  to  flrike  a  decifive  blow 


in  Nor¬ 
mandy. 


for  the  crown  of  France,  to  which  the  Englifh  mo- 
narchs  had  long  made  pretenfions.  That  wretched 
country  was  now  in  a  mofl  deplorable  fituation.  The 
whole  kingdom  appeared  as  one  vafl  theatre  of  crimes, 
murders,  injuffice,  and  devaflation.  The  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  was  aflaflinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  turn,  fell  by  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  the  dauphin.  At  the  fame  time,  the  duke’s 
fon,  defirous  of  revenging  his  father’s  death,  entered 
into  a  fecret  treaty  with  the  Englifh  ;  and  a  league  was 
immediately  concluded  at  Arras,  between  Henry  and 
the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  which  the  king  pro- 
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mifed  to  revenge  the^  murder  of  the  late  duke ;  and  France, 
the  fon  feemed  to  infill  upon  no  further  flipulations. 

Henry,  therefore,  proceeded  in  his  conquefts  without 
much  oppofition  from  any  quarter.  Several  towns  and 
provinces  fubmitted  on  his  approach  ;  the  city  of  Rou¬ 
en  was  belieged  and  taken  ;  Pontoife  and  Gifors  he 
loon  became  mailer  of.  He  even  threatened  Paris  by 
the  terror  of  his  power,  and  obliged  the  court  to  re-  T 
move  to  Troye.  It  was  at  this  city-  that  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  protection 
of  the  French  king,  met  Henry  in  order  to  ratify  that 
treaty  which  was  formerly  begun,  and  by  which  the 
crown  of  France  was  to  be  transferred  to  a  ftranger. 

The  imbecility  into  which  Charles  had  fallen,  made 
him  paffive  in  this  remarkable  treaty  ;  and  Henry  dic¬ 
tated  the  terms  throughout  the  whole  negociation. 

I  he  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  were,  That  Henry 
mould  efpoufe  the  princefs  Catharine;  that  king  Charles 
ihould  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  for  life  ;  but 
that  Henry  ihould  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
mould  be  intruded  with  the  prefent  adminidration  of 
the  government  ;  that  France  and  Englaod  ihould  for 
ever  be  united  under  one  king,  but  ihould  dill  retain 
their  refpedtive  laws  and  privileges ;  that  Henry  ihould 
unite  his  arms  with  thofe  of  king  Charles  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  to  deprefs  and  fubdue  the  dauphin 
and  his  partifans.  r  ~ 

.  'vas  n.ot  lonS  after  this  treaty,  that  Henry  mar- He  marries 
net!  the  princefs  Catharine  ;  after  which  he  carried  his the  Pri?cefs 
father-in-law  to  Paris,  and  took  a  formal  podeffion  0fCatharme* 
that  capital.  There  he  obtained,  from  the  edates  of 
the  kingdom,  a  ratification  of  the  late  compaft ;  and 
t  en  tuined  his  arms  with  fuccefs  againfl:  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  dauphin  ;  who,  in  the  mean  time,  wan- 
dered  about  a  dranger  in  his  own  patrimony,  and  to 

lation"6"1168  fUCCeffeS  °‘lly  °PP°fed  fruitlefs  expodu- 

Henry’s  fupplies  were  not  provided  in  fuch  plenty 
as  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war,  without  return¬ 
ing  in  perfon  to  prevail  upon  his  parliament  for  freih 
iuccours ;  and,  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  though 
he  found  his  fubjefts  highly  pleafed  with  the  fplendor 
of  his  conqueds,  yet  they  feemed  fomewhat  doubtful 
as  to  the  advantage  of  them.  A  treaty,  which  in  its 
conferences  was  likely  to  transfer  the  feat  of  empire 
from  England,  was  not  much  reliihed  by  the  parlia- 
ment.  They  therefore,  upon  various  pretences,  refufed 
him  a  fupply  equal  to  his  exigencies  or  his  demands  ; 
but  lie  was  refolved  on  purfuing  his  fchemes;  and 
joining  to  the  fupplies  granted  at  home,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  levied  on  the  conquered  provinces,  he  was  able 
once  more  to  afletnble  an  army  of  28,000  men,  and 
with  thefe  he  landed  fafely  at  Calais. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dauphin,  a  prince  of  great 
prudence  and  activity,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  re¬ 
pairing  his  ruined  fituation,  and  to  take  the  advantage 
of  Henry  s  abfence  from  France.  He  prevailed  upon 
the  regent  of  Scotland  to  fend  him  a  body  of  8000  men 
from  that  kingdom  ;  and  with  thefe,  and  fome  few 
forces  of  his  own,  he  attacked  the  duke  of  Clarence 
who  commanded  the  troops  in  Henry’s  abfence,  and 
gained  a  complete  vi£lory. 

This  was  the  firft  action  which  turned  the  tide  of 
fuccefs  againfl;  the  Englilh.  But  it  was  of  ihort  dura¬ 
tion  ;  for  Henry  foon  aftfer  appearing  with  a  confider- 
3  G  able 
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France,  able  army*  the  dauphin  fled  at  hrs  approach  ;  while 

— v - -  many  of  the  places,  which  held  out  for  the  dauphin 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  furrendered  to  the  con¬ 
queror.  In  this  manner,  while  Henry  was  every  where 
victorious,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Paris  ;  and  while 
Charles  had  a  fmall  court,  he  was  attended  with  a 
very  magnificent  one.  On  Whitfunday  142**  the  two 
kinfrs  and  their  two  queens  with  crowns  on  their  heads 
dined  together  in  public  ;  Charles  receiving  apparent 
homage,  but  Henry  commanding  with  abfolute  autho¬ 
rity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dauphin  was  chafed  beyond 
the  Loire,  and  almofi:  totally  difpoffeffed  of  all  the 
northern  provinces.  He  was  even  purfued  into  the 
fouth,  by  the  united  arms  of  the  Englifli  and  Burgun¬ 
dians,  and  threatened  with  total  deftruCtion.  In  this 
exigence,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  fpin  out  the  war,  and 
to  evade  all  hazardous  actions  with  a  rival  who  had 
been  long  accuflomed  to  victory.  His  prudence  was 
every  where  remarkable  ;  and,  after  a  train  of  long 
perfecutions  from  fortune,  he  found  her  at  length  will¬ 
ing  to  declare  in  his  fayour,  by  the  death  of  the  king 
Death*  of  of  England. 

Henry  and  Charles  VI.  died  a  fliort  time  after ;  and  Charles  VII. 
Charles.  fucceeded  his  father  to  a  nominal  throne.  Nothing 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  fituation  of  that 
monarch  on  affuming  his  title  to  the  crown.  The  En g-w 
lift  were  mailers  of  almoll  all  France;  and  Henry  VI. 
though  yet  but  an  infant,  was  folemnly  in  veiled  with 
regal  power  by  legates  from  Paris.  The.  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  ready  to  oppofe  every  infurreXlion  ; 
while  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  entered  into  a 
firm  confederacy  with  him,  Hill  remained  lledfail,  and 
fccowded  his  claims.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  fa- 
100  vourable  appearances,  Charles  found  means  to  break 
Defi  erate  the  leagues  formed  againfl  him,  and  to  bring  back  his 
•fifuation  of  fubje£ls  to  their  natural  interells  and  their  duty. 
CharlesVIJ.  However,  his  firfi  attempts  were  totally  ddlitute  of 
fuccefs.  Wherever  he  endeavoured  to  face  the  enemy 
he  was  overthrown,  and  he  could  fcarcely  rely  on  the 
friends  next  his  perfon.  His  authority  was  infulted 
even  by  his  own  fervants  ;  advantage  after  advantage 
was  gained  againll  him;  and  a  battle  fought  near  Ver- 
neuil,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  feemed  to  render  his  affairs  altogether  defpe- 
rate.  But  from  the  impoflibility  of  the  Englifh  keep¬ 
ing  the  field  without  new  fupplies,  Bedford  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  into  England;  and  in  the  mean  time,  his 
vigilant  enemy  began  to  recover  from  his  late  conlter- 
nation.  Dumois,  one  of  his  generals,  at  the  head  of 
1000  men,  compelled  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Montargis  ;  and  this  advantage,  flight  as 
it  was,  began  to  make  the  French  fuppofe  that  the 
Englifh  were  not  invincible. 

The  French  But  they  foon  had  Hill  greater  reafon  to  triumph  in 
affairs  re-  their  change  of  fortune,  and  a  new  revolution  was  pro- 
trieved  by  ^uced  by  means  apparently  the  moll  unlikely  to  be  at- 
“Id  tended  with  fuccefs.  In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near 
*1  Orleans  yaucoujeurg<  Qn  the  borders  of  Lorrain,  there  lived  a 
country* gill »  about  27  years  of  age,  called  Joan  dd 
j4i~c»  This  girl  had  been  a  lervant  at  a  fmall  inn  ;  and 
in  that  humble  flation  had  fubmitted  to  thofe  hardy 
employments  which  fit  the  body  for  the  fatigues  of 
war.  She  was  cf  an  irreproachable  life,  and  had  hi¬ 


therto  tefiified  none  of  thofe  enterprizing  qualities  France, 
which  difplayed  themfeives  foon  after.  She  content-  v—  v**— 
edly  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  fituation,  and  was  re¬ 
markable  only  for  her  modefly  and  love  of  religion. 

But  the  miferies  of  her  country  feemed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greateil  objeXls  of  her  compaflion  and  re¬ 
gard.  Her  mind,  inflamed  by  thefe  objeXb,  and  brood¬ 
ing  with  melancholy  fledfaftnefs  upon  them,  began  to 
feel  feveral  impulfes,  which  fte  was  walling  to  miilake 
for  the  infpirations  of  heaven.  Convinced  of  the  rea¬ 
lity  of  her  own  admonitions,  fte  had  recourfe  to  one 
Baudrieourt,  governor  of  Vaueouleurs,  and  informed 
him  of  her  dellination  by  heaven  to  free  her  native 
country  of  its  fierce  invaders.  Baudrieourt  treated 
her  at  firfi  with  negleXt  :  but  her  importunities  at 
length  prevailed  ;  and  willing  to  make  a  trial  of  her 
pretenfions,  he  gave  her  fome  attendants,  wdio  con¬ 
duced  her  to  the  court,  wftich  at  that  time  refided  at 
Cliinon. 

The  French  court  were  probably  fenfible  of  the 
weaknefs  of  her  pretenfions ;  but  they  w  ere  willing  to 
make  ufe  of  every  artifice  to  fupport  their  declining 
fortunes.  It  was  therefore  given  out,  that  Joan  was 
aCually  infpired  ;  that  fte  had  been  able  to  difeover 
the  king  among  the  number  of  his  courtiers,  although 
he  had  laid  afide  all  the  diflinCions  of  his  authority  ; 
that  file  had  told  him  fome  fecrets,  which  w^ere  only 
known  to  himfelf ;  and  that  fte  had  demanded,  and 
minutely  deferibed,  a  fvvord  in  the  church  of  St  Ca¬ 
tharine  de  Fierboi?,  which  fte  had  never  feen.  In  this 
manner,  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  being  prepared  for 
her  appearance,  fte  was  armed  cap-a-pee,  and  ftown 
in  that  martial  drefs  to  the  people.  She  was  then 
brought  before  the  doXtors  of  the  univerfity;  and  they, 
tinCured  writh  the  credulity  of  the  times,  or  willing  to 
fecond  the  impofture,  declared  that  fte  had  aXlually 
received  her  commiflion  from  above. 

When  the  preparations  for  her  million  were  com¬ 
pletely  blazoned,  the  next  aim  w?as  to  fend  her  againfl 
the  enemy.  The  Englifh  were  at  that  time  hefieging 
the  city  of  Orleans,  the  lafl  refource  of  Charles,  and 
every  thing  promifed  them  a  fpeedy  furrender.  Joan 
undertook  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  to  render  herfelf  ftill 
more  remarkable,  girded  herfelf  with  the  miraculous 
fword,  of  which  fte  before  had  fiich  extraordinary  no¬ 
tices.  Thus  equipped,  fte  ordered  all  the  foldiers  to 
confefs  themfeives  before  they  fet  out ;  fte  difplayed  in 
her  hand  a  confecrated  banner,  and  affured  the  troops 
of  certain  fuccefs.  Such  confidence  on  her  lide  foon 
raifed  the  fpirits  of  the  French  army  ;  and  even  the 
Englifh,  wfto  pretended  to  defpife  her  efforts,  felt 
themfeives  fecretly  influenced  with  the  terrors  of  her 
million.  A  fupply  of  provifions  was  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  touui  ;  Joan,  at  the  head  of  fome  French 
troops,  covered  the  embarkation,  and  entered  Orleans 
at  the  head  of  the  convoy  which  fte  had  fafely  pre¬ 
texted.  While  fte  was  leading  her  troops  along,  a  dead 
filence  and  aftonifliment  reigned  among  the  Englifh  ; 
and  they  regarded  with  religious  awe  that  temerity, 
which  they  thought  nothing  but  fuperuatural  afliflance 
could  infpire.  But  they  were  foon  rouzed  from  their 
Hate  of  amazement  by  a  fully  from  the  town;  Joan  led 
on  the  befieged,  bearing  the  facred  flandard  in  her  hand, 
encouraging  them  with  her  words  and  aXlions,  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  the  trenches,  and  overpowering  the  belle- 
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gers  in  their  own  redoubts.  In  the  attarh  f  •  j  ,  . 

" -  ’  "  the  neck  with  an  arrow f  3  convenl'ent  opportunity  to  to I- 


the  forts,  the  was  wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow 
but  inftantly  pulling  out  the  weapon  with  her  own 
hands,  and  getting  the  wound  quickly  dreffed,  Ihe  ha- 
ltened  back  to  head  the  troops,  and  to  plant  her  vi&o- 
nous  banner  on  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.  Thefe  fuc 
celTes  continuing,  the  Englilh  found  that  it  was  impof 
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low  the  example. 

An  accident  enfued  foon  after,  which,  though  it  pro- 
mifed  to  promote  the  Englifh  caufe  in  France,  in  the 
end  feived  to  render  it  odious,  and  conduced  to  the 
total  evacuation  of  that  country.  The  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  had  laid  fiege 
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fible  to  refill  troops  animated  by  fuch  fuoerior  e™"  fnC  •  7  °[  3  P°werf'jl  army>  had  laid  fiege 

and  Suffolk,  who  conduced  the  attack  ^thinkino-  th  1  V,  r?JnPei®n  £  and  tl‘e  Maid  of  Orleans  had  thrown 
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t  might  prove  extremely  dangerous  to  remain  any 
onger  in  the  prefence  of  fuch  a  courageous  and  victo¬ 
rious  enemy,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  with  all 
imaginable  precaution. 

Prom  being  attacked,  the  French  now  in  'turn  be¬ 
came  the  aggreffors.  Charles  formed  a  body  of  6000 
men,  and  fent  them  to  befiege  Jergeau,  whither  the 
Englilh,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  had  re- 
tired,  with  a  detachment  of  his  army.  The  city  was 
taken  ;  Suffolk  yielded  himfelf  a  prifoner;  and  Joan 
marched  into  the  place  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  the 
Ty-  lA  J,att'e  was  foon  after  fought  near  Patay, 
where  the  Englilh  were  worfted,  as  before;  and  the 
^77  S  7a  es  and  Talbot  were  taken  prifoners. 
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governor,  who  did  not  defire  the  company  of  one 
whole  authority  would  be  greater  than  his  own.  The 
garnfon,  however,  were  rejoiced  at  her  appearance, 
and  believed  themfelves  invincible  under  her  protec- 
tion.  But  their  joy  was  of  fiiort  duration  ;  for  Joan  Maid°of 
aving  the  day  after  her  arrival  headed  a  fally,  and  Orleans 
twice  driven  the  enemy  from  their  intrenchments,  fhe  taken  j:>n- 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  retire,  placing  herfelf  in  the  rear,  foner» 
to  proted  the  retreat  of  her  forces.  But  in  the  end 
attempting  to  follow  her  troops  into  the  city,  fhe  found 
the  gates  {hut,  and  the  bridge  drawn  up  by  order  of 
the  governor,  who  is  faid  to  have  long  wifhed  for  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  her  up  to  the  enemy. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  befiegers,  in 


The  railing-  of  the  fW  nf  O  F  ,  iNotninS  couId  exceed  the  joy  of  the  befiegers,  in 

the  maid’s  prom  fe  to  thf  kW°SnS  T  P3rt  °f  ^7?  taken  a  Perfon  who  had  been  fo  long  ag  terror 


at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  The  towns  thro’  which 
he  paffed  opened  their  gates  to  receive  him;  and  Rheims 
lent  him  a  deputation,  with  its  keys,  upon  his  ap¬ 
proach.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  there 
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auke  ot  Bedford  was  no  fooner  informed  of  her  being- 
taken,  than  he  purchafed  her  of  the  count  Vendome, 
who  had  made  her  his  prifoner,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
committed  to  clofe  confinement.  The  credulity  of 
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could  not  think  of  parting  with  he,®  ho  ptdfcd  her  to  taf  2,'who  J7  ^  d*’ 
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.A.  7e  7  bicceffes  followed  the  performance  of 
this  folemmty ;  Laon,  Soiffons,  Chateau-Thierri,  Pro- 
vins,  and  many  other  fortreffes  in  that  neighbourhood, 
fubmitted  to  him  on  the  firft  fummons.  On  the  other 


r  - in  council  to 

lend  her  to  Rouen  to  be  tried  for  witchcraft :  and  the 
bdhop  of  Beauvais,  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  the  Enjr- 
lilh  mtereft,  prefented  a  petition  againft  her  for  that 
purpofe.  The  univerfity  of  Paris  was  fo  mean  as  to 
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carry-ing  on  the  war  ;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  not- 
witliilanding  all  his  prudence,  faw  himfelf  divelled  of 
is  ltrong-holds  in  the  country,  without  being,  able  to 
ltop  the  enemy’s  progrefs.  In  order,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
vive  the  declining  Hate  of  his  affairs,  he  refolved  to 


fion  ;  but  appealed  to  God  and  the  pope  for  the  truth 
of  her  former  revelations.  In  the  iffue,  (he  was  found 
guilty  of  herefy  and  witchcraft  ;  and  fentenced  to  be 
burnt  alive,  the  common  punilhment  for  fuch  offences 
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France.  crowned,  all  the  vaffals  that  Hill  continued  °d  ^  ^  ^  terror  aiid  rigorous  treatment,  that  her  fpiriu 

y  the  kingdom  had  declared  againft  them,  and  the  recant,  and  promifed  never  more  to  give  way  to  the 
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France,  vain  delufions  which  had  hitherto  mifled  her,  and  im- 
J'1  v *-■ pofed  on  the  people.  This  was  what  her  oppreffors 
defired  ;  and  willing  to  fhow  fome  appearance  of  mer¬ 
cy,  they  changed  her  fentence  into  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment,  and  to  be  fed  during  life  on  bread  and  water. 
But  the  rage  of  her  enemies  was  not  yet  fatiated.  Su- 
fpeXing  that  the  female  drefs,  which  (he  had  conferr¬ 
ed  to  wear,  was  difagreeable  to  her,  they  purpofely 
placed  in  her  apartment  a  fuit  of  mens  apparel,  and 
watched  for  the  effect  of  their  temptation  upon  her. 
Their  cruel  artifices  prevailed.  Joan,  ftruck  with  the 
light  of  a  drefs  in  which  (he  had  gained  fo  much  glo¬ 
ry,  immediately  threw  off  her  penitent’s  robes,  and 
put  on  the  forbidden  garment.  Her  enemies  caught 
her  equipped  in  this  manner  ;  and  her  imprudence  was 
I04  confidered  as  a  relapfe  into  her  former  tranfgreffions. 
And  cruel-  No  recantation  would  fuffice,  and  no  pardon  would 
ly  put  to  be  granted.  She  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  in 
eath*  the  market-place  of  Rouen ;  and  this  infamous  fentence 
was  accordingly  executed  with  moll  brutal  feverity. 

One  of  the  firft  misfortunes  which  the  Englifh  felt 
after  this  punifhment,  was  the  defeXion  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  who  had  for  fome  time  feen  the  error 
of  his  conduX,  and  wifhed  to  break  an  unnatural  con¬ 
nexion,  that  only  ferved  to  involve  his  country  in  ruin.. 
A  treaty  was  therefore  begun  and  concluded  between 
him  and  Charles,  in  which  the  former  agreed  to  affift 
him  in  driving  the  Englifh  out  of  France.  This  was 
a  mortal  blow  to  their  caufe  ;  and  fuch  was  its  effeXs 
upon  the  populace  of  London  when  they  were  inform¬ 
ed  of  it,  that  they  killed  feveral  of  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy’s  fnbjeXs,  who  happened  to  be  among  them  at 
the  time.  It  might  perhaps  alfo  have  haffened  the 
duke  of  Bedford’s  death,  who  died  at  Rouen  a  few 
days  after  the  treaty  was  concluded  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Cambridge  was  appointed  his  fucceffor  to  the  regency 
T0^  of  France. 

Affairs  of  From  this  period,  the  Englifh  affairs  became  totally 
the  Englifii  irretrievable.  The  city  of  Paris  returned  once  more 
totally  rum- 10  a  fenfe  of  its  duty.  Lord  Willoughby,  who  com¬ 
manded  it  for  the  Englifh,  was  contented  to  ftipulate 
for  the  fafe  retreat  of  his  troops  to  Normandy.  Thus 
ground  was  continually,  though  flowly,  gained  by  the 
French  ;  and  notwithftanding  their  fields  were  laid 
wafte,  and  their  towns  depopulated,  yet  they  found 
proteXion  from  the  weaknefs  and  divifions  of  the  Eng- 
lifh.  At  length  both  parties  began  to  grow  weary 
of  a  war,  which,  though  carried  on  but  feebly,  was  yet 
a  burden  greater  than  either  could  fupport.  But  the 
terms  of  peace  infilled  upon  by  both  were  fo  wide  of 
each  other,  that  no  hopes  of  an  accommodation  could 
quickly  be  expeXed.  A  truce,  therefore,  for  twenty- 
two  months,  was  concluded  in  1443,  which  left  every 
thing  on  the  prefent  footing  between  the  parties.  No 
fooner  was  this  agreed  upon,  than  Charles  employed 
himfelf  with  great  induftry  and  judgment  in  repairing 
thofe  numberlefs  ills  to  which  his  kingdom,  from  the 
continuance  of  wars  both  foreign  and  domeflic,  had 
fo  long  been  expofed.  He  effablifhed  difeipline  a  - 
mong  his  troops,  and  juftice  among  his  governors.. 
He  revived  agricultuie,  and  repreffed  faXion.  Thus 
being  prepared  once  more  for  taking  the  field,  he  took 
the  firft  favourable  occafion  of  breaking  the  truce;  and 
Normandy  was  at  the  fame  time  invaded  by  four 
powerful  armies )  one  commanded  by  Charles  himfelf, 


a  fecond  by  the  duke  of  Brittany,  a  third  by  the  count  Francs, 
of  Alengon,  and  a  fourth  by  the  count  Dunois.  Every  >  '~"~i 
place  opened  its  gates  almoft  as  loon  as  the  French 
appeared  before  them.  Rouen  was  the  only  one  that 
promifed  to  hold  out  a  fiege  ;  but  the  inhabitants  cla¬ 
moured  fo  loud  for  a  furrender,  that  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet,  who  commanded  the  garrifon,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.  The  battle,  or  rather  the  fkirmifh,  of 
Fourmingi,  was  the  laft  Hand  which  the  Englifh  made 
in  defence  of  their  French  dominions.  However,  they 
were  put  to  the  rout,  and  above  a  thoufand  were  (lain. 

All  Normandy  and  Gnienne,  that  had  fo  long  acknow¬ 
ledged  fnbjeXion  to  England,  were  loft  in  the  fpace 
of  a  year;  and  the  Englifh  faw  themfelves  entirely  dif- 
poffeffed  of  a  country  which  for  above  three  centuries 
they  had  confidered  as  annexed  to  their  native  domi¬ 
nions.  Calais  alone  remained  of  all  their  conquefts 
and  this  was  but  a  fmall  compenfation  for  the  blood 
and  treafure  which  had  been  lavifhed  in  that  country, 
and  only  ferved  to  gratify  ambition  with  a  tranfient  ap- 
plaufe. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1450,  the  power  of  the  Englifh 
in  France  was  entirely  deftioyed  ;  and  Charles  defer- 
vedly  obtained  the  furname  of  Victorious ,  on  account  of 
the  vigour  he  had  jfhown  in  driving  out  the  invaders  of 
his  country.  His  fatisfaXion,  however,  was  now  I0$ 
greatly  diminifhed  by  domeflic  misfortunes.  The  dau-  Domeflic 
phin,  forgetting  the  allegiance  and  filial  duty  he  owed  misfortunes 
to  his  father,  had  already  impeded  his  conquefts  by  his  Qwriei^0* 
feditious  intrigues.  He  had  ufed  every  endeavour  to 
thwart  the  defigns  of  his  minifters,  and  it  was  fuppo- 
fed  that  he  had  deftroyed  Agnes  Soreille  his  father’s 
favourite  miftrefs  by  poifon.  He  had  married  Char¬ 
lotte  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  which  Charles 
had  relented  by  a  declaration  of  war  againft  the  duke, 
but  had  been  perfuaded  to  recall  it  in  order  to  profe- 
cute  the  war  againft  Guienne,  which  made  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Englifh.  At  laft,  weary  of  the  dif- 
obedience  of  his  fon,  he  commanded  him  to  be  arrefted; 
but  Louis,  informed  of  his  defign,  withdrew  to  Franche 
Comte,  and  afterwards  to  Brabant;  of  which  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  (at  this  time  fovereign  of  the  country) 
was  no  fooner  apprifed,  than  he  ordered  him  to  be 
fupplied  with  every  neceffary,  and  treated  with  all 
imaginable  refpeX.  He  refufed  to  fee  him,  however, 
until  he  fhould  obtain  the  approbation  of  his  father  ; 
on  which  Louis,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  the 
duke  into  a  participation  of  his  crimes,  employed  him- 
felf  in  lowing  diffenfion  betwixt  his  benefaXor  and  his 
fon  the  count  of  Charolois,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
himfelf  was  receiving  a  penfion  of  12,000  crowns  an¬ 
nually  from  the  father.  Thus  he  at  laft  deftroyed  the 
domeflic  peace  of  his  benefaXor,  while  his  unnatural 
behaviour  created  continual  fufpicions  in  the  mind  of 
his  father.  Charles  was  repeatedly  informed  that  his 
own  domeftics,  along  with  liis  undutiful  fon,  were  in 
a  confpiracy  againft  his  life.  The  miferable  monarch, 
theiefore,  in  continual  fear  of  being  poifoned,  and  ha¬ 
ving  none  in  whom  he  could  repofe  any  confidence, 
obftinately  refufed  for  fome  days  to  take  any  nourifh- 
ment ;  and  when  at  laft  prevailed  upon  by  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  his  attendants  to  do  fo,  his  ftomacL  had 
become  incapable  of  receiving  food,  fo  that  he  died 
for  want  of  fuftenance  in  the  year  1461.  His  body,. 
negleXed  by  his  unnatural  fon,  was  interred  at  the  ex^ 
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France,  pence  of  Tannegui  de  Chattel,  who  had  been  his  faith- 
— ~v -  ful  companion. 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  his  fon  Louis  fucceeded  to 
the  throne,  to  which  he  had  fo  long  afpired.  He 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  greattft  politicians  that  ever 
exifted  ;  though  his  character  was  not  on  that  account 
the  more  amiable ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  few 
princes  vvhofe  hiftory  appears  in  a  more  deteftable  light. 
So  defthute  was  he  of  natural  affe&ion,  that  he  did 
not  even  attempt  to  conceal  his  joy  at  his  father’s 
death.  He  pretended  much  friendfhip  for  the 
count  of  Charolois,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on 
account  of  the  protedlion  he  had  received  at  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  court ;  and  even  conferred  upon  him  a  penfion 
of  12,000  crowns  annually:  but  all  this  fhow  of  affec¬ 
tion  foon  degenerated  into  a  mortal  averfion  on  both 
Tides.  Some  differences  which  took  place  between  the 
courts  of  France  and  Caftile  produced  an  interview 
betwixt  the  two  monarclis,  Louis,  and  Henry  fur- 
named  the  Impotent .  They  met  at  Mauleon  on  the 
confines  of  Navarre :  but  their  negociations  came  to 
nothing,  and  they  parted  with  a  mutual  contempt  of 
each  other  ;  Henry  defpifing  the  mean  and  fordid  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Louis,  as  he  in  his  turn  did  the  gaudy 
magnificence  of  Henry.  In  his  negociations  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  Louis  proved  more  fuccefsful ;  per- 
fuading  him  to  reftore  fome  towns  on  the  river  Somme, 
which  had  been  ceded  by  Charles  VII.  and  by  the 
poffeflion  of  which  the  duke  was  in  effedl  matter  of 
Picardy.  This  ceffion  was  oppofed  by  the  count  of 
Charolois ;  but  Louis,  by  corrupting  John  de  Croy 
the  duke’s  minifter,  obtained  his  end;  and  for  the  fum 
of  400,000  crowns  the  cities  were  delivered  to  him. 
By  this  tranfa&ion  he  effe&ually  enfured  the  hatred  of 
Charolois:  and  even  in  that  very  tranfa&ion  the  dupli¬ 
city  of  Louis  was  eminently  difplayed  ;  for  though  he 
had  agreed  to  retain  in  thofe  towns  the  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  duke,  he  was  no  fooner  in  poffeffion  of 
them  than  he  difplaced  them  all,  and  nominated  others 
108  in  their  ttead. 

fwlft'dera*6  ^uchy  Brittany  was  at  this  time  governed 

ag^inft ra<^  k y  Francis,  a  weak  but  generous  prince,  and  vvhofe 

•Lorn's.  defedt  of  capacity  was  fupplied  by  the  abilities  of  his 
minifters.  Him  Louis  infulted  in  the  moft  grievous 
manner ;  and  as  Francis  found  himfelf  unable  to  op- 
pofe  fuch  a  powerful,  adverfary  alone,  he  joined  in  a 
clofe  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
count  of  Charolois  ;  the  latter  having  been  grievoufly 
offended  with  Louis,  and  even  accufed  him  of  attempt¬ 
ing  his  life.  The  confpiracy  was  joined  by  feveral  of 
the  principal  French  nobility,  who  had  been  oppref- 
fed  by  the  king  ;  and  though  the  fecret  was  confided 
to  upwards  of  500  perfons,  not  one  of  them  ever  di¬ 
vulged  it.  Louis  finding  matters  become  very  critical, 
marched  with  an  army  towards  the  capital,  which  the  ’ 
count  of  Charolois  already  infulted.  A  battle  enfued, 
in  which  both  princes  exerted  themfelves  to  the  ut- 
moft,  though  their  valour  was  but  ill  feconded  by 
the  bravery  of  their  troops.  About  1500  perifhed  on 
each  Tide;  but  the  count  of  Charolois  remained  matter 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Louis,  however,  after  this  en¬ 
gagement,  entered  the  capital;  where  he  endeavoured, 
by  every  kind  of  conceffion  he  could  think  of,  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  affection  of  Ins  fubjetls ;  in  which  he  fuc¬ 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  though  the  army  of  infurgents 
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was  foon  augmented  to  more  than  100,000  men,  they  France, 
were  unable  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  city.  *  " r  v  J 
At  laft  a  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  betwixt  Louis  and  the  p  io9 
count  of  Charolois;  by  which  the, latter  obtained  theciyj^COn 
towns  which  had  been  formerly  ceded,  with  the  di- 
ftri<51:s  of  Boulogne,  Guifne,  Peronne^  Mondidior,  and 
Roye,  as  a  perpetual  inheritance  for  himfelf.  By 
granting  favours  to  the  other  confederates,  the  league  Jr 
was  broken  ;  and  the  moment  that  Louis  found  him-  Treachery 
felf  freed  from  danger,  he  protefted  againft  the  whole  of  Louis, 
treaty  in  prefence  of  fome  confidential  members  of 
parliament,  as  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  the  crown  5 
and  therefore  waited  the  firft  favourable  opportunity 
to  cruffi  one  by  one  thofe  who  had  been  ready  by  their 
united  efforts  to  dettroy  himfelf.  The  duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  one  of  the  moft  able  of  the  confederates,  was 
gained  over,  by  bellowing  upon  him  in  marriage  Jane 
the  natural  daughter  of  Louis  himfelf,  with  the  dowry 
of  Uffon  in  Auvergne;  together*  with  Moras,  Beaure- 
paire,  and  Cormillon  in  Dauphiny;  while,  by  the  dif- 
contents  betwixt  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Normandy, 
he  was  enabled  to  fecure  the  neutrality  of  the  former, 
and  to  recover  from  the  latter  fome  territories  which 
lie  had  unwillingly  ceded  to  him. 

In  1467,  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  from  his  amiable 
qualities  furnamed  The  Goody  died,  and  left  his  domi¬ 
nions  to  his  fon  Charles  count  of  Charolois.  That 
fiery  and  impetuous  prince,  jealous  of  the  growing 
power  of  France,  and  an  implacable  enemy  of  Louis, 
had  entered  into  a  fecret  treaty  with  Francis ;  but 
Louis  had  driven  the  Bretons  from  the  polls  they  oc¬ 
cupied  in  Normandy  before  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
could  pafs  the  Somme.  The  king,  however,  alarmed 
at  the  power  of  the  confederates,  concluded  a  peace 
with  Brittany;  and,  confiding  in  his  talents  for  nego- 
ciation,  determined  to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

This  memorable  interview  took  place  in  the  year  Louis  im- 
1468  ;  and  Peronne,  a  city  of  Picardy,  but  belong-  prifoned  by 
ing  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  appointed  as  the  Charles, 
place  of  rendezvous.  To  this  place  the  politic  Louis 
repaired  with  a  flender  train,  and  attended  only  by 
Cardinal  Balue,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  count 
de  St  Pol,  con  liable  of  Fiance  ;  feemmgly  without  re- 
fie&ing  that  he  was  entering  an  hollile  city,  where  he 
might  be  confined  for  any  length  of  time,  or  treated  at 
the  plea  Cure  of  the  duke,  who  was  his  mortal  enemy. 

Indeed  he  had  not  long  been  in  the  place  when  he  be¬ 
gan  to  fee  the  error  of  his  condudi;  and  by  the  daily 
concourfe  of  Burgundian  lords  and  other  perfons  of 
rank,  who  were  his  avowed  enemies,  he  became 
alarmed  for  his  perfonal  fafety.  His  fear  now  fug- 
gefted  to  him  a  worfe  meafure  than  even  the  former  ; 
and  he  requefted  apartments  in  the  cattle,  where  it 
was  in  the  power  of  his  rival  in  a  moment  to  make  him 
a  clofe  prifoner.  This  event  accordingly  took  place, 
and  that  through  the  arts  and  machinations  of  Louis 
himfelf.  His  defign  had  been  from  the  beginning  to 
keep  the  duke  of  Burgundy  conftantly  employed  in 
domeftic  wars.  For  this  purpofe  he  had,  before  his 
interview  with  Charles,  excited  the  inhabitants  of 
Liege,  who  were  fubjedl  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
revolt.  It  is  moft  probable,  that  he  did  not  imagine 
the  effedls  of  this  treachery  would  fo  foon  begin  to 
appear.  At  the  very  time,  however,  that  Louis  was 
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'France.  in  the  caftle  of  Peronne,  the  people  of  Liege  revolted, 
feized  the  bifhop  and  governor  ;  and  having  maffaered 
great  numbers  of  the  adherents  of  Charles,  retired 
with  the  prifoners  they  had  made  to  the  Capital. 
Charles  was  foon  Informed  of  this  maflacre,  with  the 
additional  circumftance,  that  the  ambaffadors  of  Louis 
were  feen  animating  the  infurgents  to  their  work  of 
deftrudlion.  He  tften  flew  into  a  tranfport  of  rage  ; 
commanded  the  gates  of  the  caftle  to  be  flint  and 
ftri&ly  guarded  ;  denouncing  the  fevereft  vengeance 
on  the  perfidious  monarch  who  had  fo  often  deceived 
him. .  Louis,  however,  though  greatly,  and  no  doubt 
very  juftly,  alarmed,  did  not  negleft  to  take  the  pro¬ 
per  methods  for  fecuring  himfelf.  He  diftributed  large 
fums  of  money  among  thofe  officers  to  whom  he  ima¬ 
gined  the  duke  was  moll  inclined  to  pay  any  regard, 
na  and  by  fplendid  promifes  and  prefents  endeavoured  to 
A  treaty  allay  the  refentment  of  his  other  enemies.  At  laft  the 
JLouis  and  refentment.of  Charles  having  fubfided,  he  entered  into 
Charles.  a  treat7  with  the  king,  and  concluded  it  upon  much 
the  fame  terms  as  thofe  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
before.  His  refentment,  however,  ftill  manifefted  it- 
felf  fo  far,  that  he  infifted  upon  Louis  being  prefent 
at  the  punifhment  lie  infli&ed  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Liege  for  the  maflacre  they  had  committed,  and  of 
which  we  have  already  taken  notice.  This  was  agreed 
to  :  the  two  princes  formed  the  fiege  of  the  city  in 
conjunction  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  obftinatCrde- 
fence  of  the  people,  it  was  at  laft  taken  by  ftorm,  and 
the  inhabitants  maffaered.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  new  alliance  was  diffolved  A  confederacy 
agafnft  Louis,  whom  neither  promifes  nor  treaties 
could  bind,  was  formed  betwixt  his  own  brother  the 
duke  of  Normandy  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  but 
before  their  meafures  were  ripe  for  execution,  Louis 
had  already  commenced  hoftilities.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
*  gundy,  as  a  peer  of  France,  was  fummoned  to  parlia¬ 

ment  ;  and  on  his  refufal,  the  conftable  St  Pol  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  St  Quintin.  Several  other  cities 
were  foon  after  reduced ;  and  Baldwin,  the  natural 
brother  of  Charles,  corrupted  by  Louis,  deferted  his 
caufe ;  and  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  duke  was  thus  at 
laft  obliged  to  condefcend  to  folicit  a  peace.  This, 
however,  was  of  no  long  duration.  Charles,  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  fuccefs  of  Edward  IV.  of  England  his 
brother-in-law,  began  once  more  to  league  againft 
Louis  with  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  of  Ouienne;  the 
latter  being  the  king's  brother,  formerly  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  but  who  had  exchanged  that  duchy  for  the 
territory  of  Guienne.  But  while  the  affairs  of  the 
confederates  feemed  to  be  in  a  profperous  way,  their 
profpe&s  were  fuddenly  overcall  by  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Guienne,  which  was  univerfally  fuppofed  to 
have  been  occafioned  by  poifon,  and  Louis  was  as  uni¬ 
verfally  looked  upon  as  the  author.  The  abbot  of  St 
Joan  d'Angeli  was  fixed  upon  as  the  immediate  perpe¬ 
trator  of  the  deed  ;  but  011  the  day  appointed  for  his 
trial  he  was  found  ftrangled  in  his  cell  ;  and  this  alfo 
was  with  great  probability  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
deed  of  Louis,  who  after  the  death  of  hfs  brother  in- 
ftantly  feized  on  the  territory  of  Guienne,  and  annexed 
it  to  the  dominions  of  France. 

‘By  this  unheard  of  condud  of  the  French  monarch, 
Charles  was  exafperated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  vow* 
ed  the  moll  dreadful  vengeance  againft  the  unhappy 
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people  of  France,  and  threatened  to  facnfice  to  the  France, 
memory  of  the  duke  of  Guienne  every  one  who  now  fell  v — 

into  his  hands.  The  citizens  of  Nefie  were  maffaered  ^  .Il3  . 
without  diftmdion  of  fex  or  age  ;  Beauvis  refilled  his  Vafion  of** 
attacks;  after  which  Charles  wreaked  his  fury  on  other  France  by 
places.  Having  entered  the  country  of  Caux,  he  re -Charles  of 
duced  the  cities  of  Eu  and  St  Valery,  burnt  Longue-  BurSu^y*!) 
ville,  and  wafted  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Rouen. 

Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  Heady  and  conftant  in  his 
defigns,  determined  to  diffolve  the  league  between  the 
duke  of  Brittany  and  Edward  IV.  of  England.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  encamped  with  his  army  on  .the  frontiers 
of  Brittany  ;  while  the  duke,  not  meeting  with  the 
afliftance  promifed  by  Edward,  was  obliged  to  confent 
to  a  truce  for  a  year;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  him¬ 
felf  was  obliged  to  follow  his  example,  having  com¬ 
mitted  fuch  devaftations  as  deprived  him  of  all  means 
of  fubli Hence  in  the  country,  fo  that  he  could  neither 
advance  nor  retreat.  In  a  very  little  time,  however, 
he  again  began  to  confpire  with  the  king  of  England 
againft  Louis,  and  a  powerful  invafion  was  determined 
upon.  Edward  was  to  crofs  the  fea  with  an  army  of  {nvafonhy 
10, cop  men,  while  Charles  affembied  all  his  forces  to  Edward IV. 
join  him.  The  former  was  alfo  to  fet  up  a  claim  to  ^  &lgknd. 
the  crown  of  France,  and  at  lead  to  obtain  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Normandy  and  Guienne  ;  the  duke  was  to 
have  Champagne  with  fome  adjacent  diftrids ;  to  free 
his  dominions  from  homage ;  and  neither  party  was 
to  make  peace  without  the  confent  of  the  other.  It 
was  fuppofed  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  would  na¬ 
turally  accede  to  the  confederacy  ;  and  the  Count  de 
St  Pol,  conftable  of  France,  had  engaged  to  deliver 
up  the  town  of  St  Quintin  and  others  which  he  oc¬ 
cupied  on  the  river  Somme.  Louis,  however,  ftill 
had  the  good  fortune  to  avoid  the  ftorm.  Charles, 
inftead  of  advancing  to  the  afliftance  of  Edward,  who 
had  entered  France  at  the  head  of  15,000  archers  and 
1500  men  at  arms,  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Nuiz  on 
the  Rhine  ;  while  the  conftable  St  Pol,  inftead  of 
delivering  up  the  towns  as  he  had  promifed,  deceived 
his  allies,  and  enabled  Louis  to  diffolve  a  confederacy, 
which,  had  it  been  vigoroufly  maintained,  might  have 
involved  him  in  the  greateft  difficulties.  To  procure 
the  departure  of  Edward,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
confent  to  a  tribute  of  75,000  crowns,  as  well  as  to  t  *15 
fettle  on  the  king  himfelf  50,000  crowns  for  life  ;  be-  agrees  to 
trotliing  alfo  the  dauphin  to  the  eldeft  daughter  of  pay  an  an- 
the  king  of  England.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  ex-  nual  Pcn* 
claimed  loudly  againft  this  treaty:  but  Edward  per- flon  1°  £d% 
filled  in  his  refolution  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  ex- W  * 
ecuted  at  a  place  called  Pecquigny^  near  Amiens;  but 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhowed  the  little  confidence  the 
two  fovereigns  repofed  in  each  other.  *  A  grated  bar¬ 
rier  was  eretfed  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  of  Pec- 
quigny,  between  the  barriers  of  which  only  a  man’s 
arm  could  pals  :  the  two  princes  appeared  on  the  op- 
polite  Tides  of  it ;  and  having  conferred  privately,  and 
confirmed  the  treaty  between  them,  parted  with  many 
protellations  of  friendfhip  ;  in  which,  probably,  neither 
party  was  very  fincere.  A  power  was  referved  by  Ed¬ 
ward,  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  ;  but  the  latter  haughtily  replied,  that  he  was 
able  to  fupport  himfelf  without  the  afliftance  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  that  he  would  make  no  peace  with  Louis 
till  three  months  after  the  return  of  Edward  to  his  own 
1  country. 
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country.  To  this  refoJufcion  he  adhered;  but  no  foon- 
er  was  the  term  expired,  than  he  concluded  a  truce 
with  Louis  for  nine  years.  The  filiations  publicly 
agreed  upon  betwixt  thefe  two  princes  confided  only 
in  fome  articles  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  their  fub- 
je&s;  but  privately  they  had  figned  others  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature.  The  conftable  St  Pol  having  rendered 
himfelf  obnoxious  to  all  parties  by  his  complicated 
treachery,  fled  to  Mons  in  Hainault  ;  but  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  had  already  conferred  to  deliver  him  up 
on  condition  of  receiving  his  eflates  and  moveables  as 
the  price  of  his  treachery. 

Thus  was  Louis,  without  any  other  remarkable  qua¬ 
lification  than  the  mere  arts  of  falfehood  and  dupli¬ 
city,  got  rid  of  all  his  enemies  except  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  whofe  growing  power  rendered  him  a  conflant 
object  of  jealoufly  and  terror.  His  own  imprudence 
Charle*  en-and  rafhnefs,  however,  foon  proved  his  ruin.  Having 
lafhly  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Swifs,  he  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  fir  ft  engagement  with  that  martial  nation, 
with  the  lofs  of  his  military  chefl  and  baggage,  with 
his  plate  and  jewels,  fuppofed  to  be  the  richell  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  His  difappointment  on  this  occafion  was  fo 
great,  that  he  was  feized  with  a  fevere  ficknefs,  from 
which  he  had  hardly  recovered  when  he  refumed  his 
mad  fcheme  of  conquering  the  Swifs.  Another  battle 
enfued  ;  in  which,  after  an  obftinate  difpute,  Charles 
was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  i8,cpo  men,  himfelf 
efcaping  with  great  difficulty.  This  difalter  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  defection  of  moll  of  his  allies  :  the  duke 
of  Lorrain  recovered  the  city  of  Nancy  and  great  part 
of  his  dominions  which  Charles  had  feized  ;  while  the 
latter,  overwhelmed  with  fhame  and  difappointment, 
fpent  his  time  in  folitude  and  inadivity.  From  this 
he  was  at  lait  roufed  by  the  misfortunes  which  fell  up¬ 
on  him  in  fuch  quick  fucceffion.  He  now'  invefied 
the  city  of  Nancy;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  lrifianee,  he  a£led  againft  the  advice  of  his  bed 
officers;  and  the  con fequences  were  fl ill  more  fatal 
than  betore.  rI  he  duke  of  Lorrain  advanced  with  a 
Hrong  body  of  Germans  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  while 
Charles  had  fcarcely  4000  men  to  oppofe  him.  His 
troops  were  therefore  eafily  defeated,  and  himfelf,  not- 
with Handing  the  mofl  heroic  efforts  of  valour,  hurried 
away  in  the  crowd.  The  count  de  CainpobafTo,  an 
Italian  nobleman  in  whom  he  put  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fidence,  but  who  was  in  reality  a  traitor,  had  deferted 
r  1 7  with  about  80  men  in  the  beginning  of  the  eng;aee- 
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fon,  with  find  orders  to  aflaffinate  hirn  in  the  tumult; 
and  this  order  they  pundually  complied  with  5  the 
body  of  Charles  being  found  two  day6  after  the  battle 
pierced  with  three  wounds.  9 

1  he  news  of  Charles’s  death  was  received  with  the 
mofl  un feigned  joy  by  Louis,  whofe  foie  objed  now 
u8  uas  umte  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
Crnqurftofto  his  own.  This  might  be  done  in  two  ways;  one 
bJ  »  match  betwixt  the  dauphin  and  Mary  the  heirefe 
of  Burgundy  ;  the  other,  by  marrying  her  to  the  duke 
of  Angouleme,  a  piince  of  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
and  011  whom  Mary  had  fhown  feme  inclination  to  be- 
0''r'er(e^‘  Hiking,  however,  to  whom  duplicity 
and  falfehood  feenr  to  have  been  abfolutely  neceffary, 
diofe  a  third  method,  more  agreeable  to  his  charader. 

Xlie  match  with  the  dauphin  was  attended  with  fuch 
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mrcumftauces  as  rendered  it  evidently  impraaicable. 
The  difpanty  of  age  was  very  great,  the  dauphin  be¬ 
ing  only  eight  years  old,  and  the  princefs  twenty  ,  the 
Memrngs  were  befides  very  much  averfe  from  Arbmit! 
tmg  to  a  prince  whofe  powerful  refources  would  enable 
htmtoopprda  their  liberties:  but,  notwithftanding 
thefe  insurmountable  difficulties,  Louis  cho fe  to  infill 

?nm  l11^  3t  1 Ile  fame  time  that  he  endeavoured 
to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  her  dominions  by  force  of 
arms.  He  addreffed  circular  letters  to  ^principal 
cities  of  Burgundy  ;  reprefenting,  that  the  duchy  had 

p,  -!• glVen  by  k,"g  J°bn  to  the  male  heirs  of  his  fon 
I  hilip  ;  and  that  now,  when  thefe  were  extin&  by  the 

the  cro°wnChaT  S’  *  *1  ter'!tor>r  reverted  of  courfe  to 
e  crown,  lo  render  this  argument  more  effeftual, 

he  corrupted  the  governors  of- fome  towns,  feduced 
the  inhabitants  of  others  to  rife  againft  their  gover- 
nors  ;  wliilft  he  himfelf,  at  the  head\>f  an  armyf  pre 
pared  to  enforce  obedience  from  thofe  who  cod/not 

v,n  Zlf  UP01:  by  °£he-r  mcthods-  Thus  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Burgundy  was  entirely  reduced  ;  but  Flanders 

could  not  be  brought  under  fubjeCtion  either  by  fair 
means,  force,  or  fraud.  In  his  conduit  for  thiVpur- 
pofe,  indeed,  Louis  difplayed  the  molt  deteltabL  as 
wdl  as  the  meaneft  treachery  and  falfehood.  To  ren¬ 
der  Mary  odious  to  her  fubjects,  he  ncgociated  with 
ei  mimfters,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  difclofe  to 
him  fome  of  the  molt  important  Hate  fecrcts ,  after 
ich  he  communicated  their  letters  to  the  Hates  of 
landers.  This  double  treachery,  however,  did  not 

whom" h"i  .TkT  a  PUrp°fe-  The  minilters 
whom  he  had  betrayed  were  indeed  put  to  death  with¬ 
out  mercy,  and  that  even  in  the  prefence  of  their  fo-  ' 
vereign:  but  Mary  herfelf  was  thus  induced  to  be¬ 
llow  herfelf  upon  the  emperor  Maximilian  ;  and  Louis 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  all  his  arts  had  con- 

had  rL°nfyffl0-agSrand,Ze  U  rival  P°"'er,  whom  he 
had  already  fuffiaent  caufe  to  dread.  To  remedy  this 

overfight,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Edward  IV. 

?■  Tng  and  whom  he  had  infpired  with  a  jealoufy  of 
his  brother  Clarence,  in  order  to  prevent  a  matcl/be- 
tvvrx  that  nobleman  and  the  princefs  Mary,  which  had 

between"  ^  3  Peace  Was  “"eluded 

between  the  two  monarchs,  to  continue  during  the 

life  of  each,  and  for  a  year  after. 


France: 


rhe  marriage  of  Mary  with  Maximilian  effeaually 
fecured  the  independence  of  Flanders ;  while  the  re¬ 


turn  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the’ pan^of  tha 
princefs  extended  the  flames  of  war  once  more  to  the 
ct.es  of  Burgundy.  The  French  were  on  the  point 
of  being  cotally  expelled  from  that  country,  when 
Maximilian  unexpectedly  made  propofals  of  peace.  A 
ruce  was  on  this  concluded  between  the  two  princes  ; 
but  without  any  term  limited  for  its  duration,  or  with¬ 
out  any  conditions  ftipulated  in  favour  of  the  Bur- 

redue'ed  by  LoJis!  ^  Wh°‘e  Ciuickly  after 

The  king  now,  freed  from  the  apprehenfion  of  fo-T  "9 
reign  enemies  turned  his  vindictive  difpofition  againft  SuXy. 
his  own  fubjects  ;  over  whom,  under  pretence  of  for-  Leub.  7 
mer  rebellions,  lie  cxercifed  the  mofl  infuppoitable  ty¬ 
ranny.  The  principal  vidim  to  his  fanguinary  difoo 
fit.on  on  this  occafion  was  James  d’Armagnac  duke  of 
Nemours  one  of  the  firft  noblemen  in  the  kingdom, 
but  who  had  formerly  appeared  a  zealous  confederate 
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againft  him  in  the  league  in  which  Ed  wavd  and  Charles 
were  concerned.  The  unfortunate  nobleman,  know¬ 
ing  that  vengeance  was  determined  againft  him,  fled  to 
a  fortrefs  named  Carlat ,  iituated  among  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne.  Here  he  was  belieged  by  the  Seigneur 
<le  Beaujeu,  who  had  married  Anne  the  daughter  of 
Eouis.  The  place,  however,  was  al  mo  ft  impregnable 
to  any  force  ;  fo  that  his  enemies  were  obliged  to  make 
the  moft’folemn  promifes  of  fafety  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  furrender  himfelf.  By  thefe  he  was  at  laft  per- 
fuaded  to  truft  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  the  faithlefs 
tyrant  ;  who  no  fooner  had  him  in  his  power  than  he 
{hut  him  up  in  the  Baftile  in  an  iron  cage,  and  repri¬ 
manded  the  judges  becaufe  they  had  releafed  him  from 
this  clofe  confinement  during  the  time  of  his  examina¬ 
tion.  The  judges  relu&antly  condemned  him  to  be 
beheaded  :  but  the  king’s  cruelty  extended  beyond  the 
fentence ;  and  he  ordered  the  two  young  fons  of  the 
duke,  though  yet  in  early  childhood,  to  be  placed  di- 
re&ly  under  the  fcaffold,  that  they  might  be  covered 
with  the  blood  of  their  father.  Four  thoufand  per- 
fons  are  fuppofed  to  have  perifhed  upon  this  occafion 
without  any  form  of  trial  :  and  were  it  not  for  the 
concurrent  teftimony  of  the  hiftorians  of  that  age,  the 
inhumanities  and  barbarities  of  this  monarch  are  fcarce 
to  be  credited.  By  thefe  he  broke  the  fpirits  of  the 
French  nobility,  and  gradually  extended  the  power  of 
the  crown  beyond  all  bounds  ;  fo  that  at  laft  it  was  li¬ 
mited  only  by  the  fovereign’s  pleafure.  Amidft  all 
the  perfidy  and  cruelty,  however,  for  which  this  mo¬ 
narch  is  fo  juftly  to  be  detefted,  we  may  on  fome  oc- 
cafions  remark  a  kind  of  magnanimity  and  generality, 
which  we  cannot  but  applaud.  An  inftance  of  this 
was  his  fupporting  the  houfe  of  Medici  againft  pope 
Sextus,  whom  he  obliged  to  defift  from  his  attacks, 
and  to  recall  his  fentence  which  he  had  fulminated 
againft  them. 

In  1479,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  lightly 
abandoned  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  when  he  might 
have  reduced  it,  now  renewed  his  claims  when  it  was 
no  longer  in  his  power  to  enforce  them.  After  a  va¬ 
riety  of  a&ions  of  letter  note,  and  the  deftru&ion  of 
cities  on  both  fides,  a  decifive  battle  was  fought  at 
Guinegate.  Here  the  Flemings  were  routed  ;  but  as 
the  French  purfued  with  too  great  ardour,  the  infantry 
of  the  enemy  rallied,  and  the  battle  was  renewed  with 
great  {laughter  on  both  fides.  A  more  decifive  advan¬ 
tage  was  afterwards  gained  by  the  capture  of  80  Fle- 
mifh  veflels,  which  induced  that  commercial  people  to 
think  of  peace.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Louis, 
after  a  life  fpent  in  continual  deceit,  hypocrify,  and 
cruelty,  received  warning  of  his  approaching  end  by 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  with  which  he  was  feized  in  the 
year  1480.  He  lay  fpeechlefs  and  motionlefs  for  two 
days  ;  after  which  he  recovered  in  fome  degree,  but 
never  completely  regained  his  health  and  ftrength. 
His  illne&,  however,  neither  prevented  him  from  pur- 
fuing  the  fchemes  of  his  ambition,  nor  from  ufing  the 
fame  methods  as  before  to  attain  them.  He  feized, 
without  any  pretence,  the  eftates  of  the  duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  the  only  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  whofe  power 
could  give  him  any  caufe  of  fufpicion  ;  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  attiduity  for  the  intereft  of  the  dauphin, 
he  kept  him  a  kind  of  pi  ifoner  in  the  caftle  of  Am- 
boife,  permitting  none  but  his  own  fervants,  or  per- 
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fons  of  the  meaneft  rank,  to  have  accefs  to  him.  He  France, 
banifhed  hia  own  confovt,  the  mother  of  the  dauphin,  *  "  '  J 
to  Savoy,  and  endeavoured  to  infpire  the  prince  with 
averfion  towards  her.  By  the  death  of  Charles,  the 
titular  king  of  Naples,  and  the  laft  of  the  fecond  houfe 
of  Anjou,  he  became  mafter  of  the  county  of  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  but  his  fatisfa&ion  on  this  occafion  was  mar¬ 
red  by  a  fecond  ftroke  of  apoplexy.  Still,  however, 
he  revived,  and,  with  his  recovery,  again  began  to  pur- 
fue  his  ambitious  intrigues.  The  death  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  who  perifhed  by  a  fall  from  her  horfe,  in- 
fpired  him  with  new  views  ;  and  he  betrothed  his  fon 
to  the  infant  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Thus  he  of¬ 
fended  Edward  IV.  of  England,  whofe  eldeft  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth  had  been  previoufly  contradled  to  the 
dauphin  ;  and  a  war  would  have  undoubtedly  enfued, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  king  of  England. 

This  was  followed  in  no  long  time  after  by  that  of  Death  of 
Louis  lamfelf,  who  had  in  vain  exhaufted  the  fkill  of  Louis  XI, 
the  phyfician,  and  wearied  the  clerical  order  with  pray¬ 
ers  and  proceffions  to  avert  the  impending  ftroke.  He 
expired  in  the  year  1483,  after  a  reign  of  23  years  ; 
during  which  he  was  detefted  by  his  fubje&s,  whom 
he  had  continually  oppreffed  ;  and  equally  dreaded  and 
hated  by  his  neighbours,  whom  he  had  conftantly  de¬ 
ceived  ;  notwithftanding  which  he  obtained  the  title 
of  Mojl  Chrijiian  from  his  holinefs,  which  his  fuccef- 
fors  have  ever  after  retained. 

Notwithftanding  the  dark  charadler  of  this  prince, 
it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  allowed,  that  he  bid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  future  greatnefs  of  France.  By  his 
arts  he  deprived  the  common  people  of  their  liberty, 
depretted  the  power  of  the  nobility,  eftablifhed  a  {land¬ 
ing  army,  and  even  induced  the  ftates  to  render  many 
taxes  perpetual,  which  formerly  were  only  temporary, 
in  order  to  fupport  the  army  which  was  to  keep  them- 
felves  in  flavery.  From  this  time  the  people  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fubmit  entirely  to  the  voice  of  their  fo- 
vereign  as  their  only  legittator  ;  and  being  always  obe¬ 
dient  in  matters  of  the  greateft  confequence,  they 
cheerfully  contributed  whatever  fums  were  required  to 
fulfil  the  king’s  pleafure.  X2% 

Charles  VIII.  who  fucceeded  his  father  Louis  XI.  Reign  of 
in  1483,  was  only  14  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  cha* 
father’s  death  :  but  though  he  might,  even  at  that 
age,  have  afeended  the  throne  without  any  material 
violation  of  the  laws  of  France,  yet  it  was  judged  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  a  regent  on  account  of  the  king’s  de¬ 
licacy  of  conftitution  and  want  of  education.  Three 
competitors  appeared  as  candidates  for  this  important 
truft,  viz,  John  duke  of  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  who  had,  till  the  age  of  60,  maintained 
the  mod  unblemifhed  character;  Louis  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  but  who  from 
his  being  only  20  years  old  himfelf,  feemed  incapaci¬ 
tated  on  that  account  from  undertaking  fuch  an  im¬ 
portant  office  :  the  third  competitor  was  Anne,  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  Louis,  to  whom  the  latter  had  in 
the  laft  moments  of  his  life  committed  the  charge  of 
the  kingdom,  with  the  title  of  governefs.  The  claim  I2^ 
of  this  lady  was  fupported  by  the  aflembly  of  the  Regency  of 
ftates-general  at  Tours  ;  and  though  file  was  only  en- t’he  ^ady 
tered  into  the  2 2d  year  of  her  age,  it  appears  that  the  ^dauJeUt 
office  could  not  have  been  more  properly  bellowed. 

Being  married  to  Peter  of  Bourbon,  fire  of  Beaujeu, 
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pears  to  have  a  died  entirely  independent  of  her  huf- 
band,  who  was  but  of  a  moderate  capacity,  and  in¬ 
deed  had  ken  recommended  to  her  by  Louis  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  {lender  abilities,  left  by  any  other  match 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fhould  be  too  much  aggran¬ 
dized.  Her  firft  ftep  was  to  ingratiate  herfelf  with 
the  people.  by  fome  popular  a<5ls  ;  among  which  one 
was  to  punifli  the  inftruments  of  her  father's  cruelties. 
One  of  thefe,  named  Olivier  le  Dain,  who,  from  the 
ftation  of  a  barber,  had  raifed  liimfelf  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  favour  of  the  king,  and  had  diilinguiihed 
himfelf  by  the  invention  of  new  modes  of  torture, 
was  publicly  hanged.  Another,  named  Jean  Doyac,’ 
who  by  continual  a£ls  of  violence  and  rapacity  had 
opprtffed  the  people,  was  condemned,  after  being 
whipped  in  all  the  open  places  or  fquares  of  Paris,  to 
have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  tongue  pierced 
with  a  hot  iron  ;  after  which  he  was  conveyed  to  his 
native  city  of  Montferrand,  where  he  was  again  whip¬ 
ped,  and  his  other  ear  cut  off ;  after  which  his  eftates, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Olivier,  were  confifeated.  Jacques 
Coitier,  the  phyfician  of  Louis,  who  had  availed  him- 
fdf  of  the  terror  of  death  with  which  the  king  was 
ft ro ugly  influenced,  to  extort  great  fums  of  money 
from  him,  was  ordered  to  an  fiver  for  the  immenfe 
wealth  he  had  acquired  ;  but  he  averted  the  danger 
by^paying  a  fine  of  50,000  crowns. 

Thus  the  lady  de  Beaujeu  gained  the  affe&ion  of 
the  people  at  large  ;  and  was  equally  fuccefsful  in  gain- 
over  thofe  who  were  averfe  to  her  government. 
The  duke  of  Bourbon  was  made  conflable,  an  office 
which  he.  had  long  defired  ;  but  the  duke  of  Orleans 
behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  of 
favour.  Incenfed  at  the  determination  of  a  trifling 
difpute  at  tennis  againft  him,  by  the  lady  Beaujeu,  he 
exclaimed,  that  whoever  had  decided  it  in  that  manner 
“  was  a  liar  if  a  man,  or  a  ftrumpet  if  a  woman."  Af¬ 
ter  this  furious  declaration  he  fled  to  the  caftle  of  Beau- 
jency,  where,  however,  he  was  foon  forced  to  furrender. 
He  then  applied  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  had 
uewly  afeended  the  throne  of  England;  but  that  prince, 
naturally  flow  and  cautious,  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  his  propofals  ;  on  which  he  next  made  his  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  court  of  Brittany.  Here  he  was  received 
t-with  great  marks  of  efteem,  and  began  to  entertain 
hopes  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  duke  ;  but  be- 
mg  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  nobility, 
they  entered  into  fecret  negociations  with  Anne,  and 
even  folicited  her  to  invade  the  country.  In  thefe  ne¬ 
gociations,  however,  they  ftipulated  that  only  a  certain 
•number  of  troops  fhould  enter  the  province,  and  that 
no  fortified  place  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
French;  which  conditions  were  indeed  agreed  to  by 
the  regent,  though  fhe  determined  to  keep  them  no 
longer  than  it  anfwered  her  purpofe.  In  purfuance  of 
this  refolution,  Brittany  was  invaded  at  once  by  four 
armies,  each  of  them  fuperiorto  the  ftipulated  number, 
who  quickly  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  moil  im¬ 
portant  places  in  .  the  .  country  ;  while  the  troops  of 
the  duke  retired  in  difguft,  leaving  them  to  purfue 
their  conquefls  as.  they  pleafed.  Finding  at  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  entire  fubjedlion  of  their  country  was  de¬ 
termined  upon,  the  nobility  began  to  exert  themfelves  in 
defence  of  it ;  and,  inflamed  by  the  enthufiafm  of  liber- 
Vol.VII.  Part  II. 
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but  fhe  ap-  ty,  they  raifed  an  army  of  60,000  men.  By  thefe  the  France: 

French  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Nantz:  - v— 

but  this  proved  oniy  a  tranfier.t  gleam  of  fuccefs.  Anne 
perfevered  in  her  defign  of  completing  the  conqueft  of 
the  country,  and  the  flate  of  Europe  at  that  time  fa¬ 
voured  the  defign.  Of  all  the  European  ftates,  Eng¬ 
land  alone  was  then  capable  of  affording  any  efFedual 
alntUnce  j  and  the  flow  caution  of  Henry  prevent?! 
him  from  giving  the  affiftance  which  for  his  own  inte- 
reh  he  ought  to  have  done.  Thus  the  Bretons  were 
left  to  defend  themfelves  the  bell  way  they  could  ;  and 
having  ventured  a  battle,  they  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  moft  of  their  leaders  taken  prifoners.  A  fmall  bo¬ 
dy  of  Englifh,  under  the  command  of  lord  Woodville, 
who  affifted  them,  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  The 
djike  loon  after  died  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  leaving 
Ins  dominions  to  his  daughter  Anne,  at  that  time  only 
13  years  of  age.  A  marriage  was  negociated  betwixt 
tins  pnneefs  and  Maximilian  kfngof  the  Romans,  who 
had  been  married  to  Mary  of  Burgundy  ;  but  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  poverty  of  that  prince  it  was  never  com¬ 
pleted.  1  he  lady  Beaujeu,  then,  finding  that  the  ab- 
folute  conqueft  of  Brittany  would  ft, ’ll  be  a  difficult  between 
matter,  determined  to  conclude  a  marriage  betwixt the  king 
the  young  king  of  France  and  the  duchefs,  though  the  of  Francc 
former  had  already  been  married  to  Margaret  of  Auf- 
tna  the  daughter  of  Maximilian.  This  marriage  in-  Brittany, 
deed  had  not  been  confummated  by  reafon  of  the  ten¬ 
der  age  of  the  princefs  ;  bur  fhe  had  been  fent  to  Paris 
for  her  education,  and  had  for  feveral  years  been  treat¬ 
ed  as  queen  of  France.  In  1491,  however,  Margaret 
was  fent  back  to  her  father:  Anne  of  Brittany  for  a 
long  time  refufed  to  violate  the  engagements  into  which 
fhe  had  entered  ;  but  at  laft,  finding  herfelf  diftrefTed 
on  all  fides,  and  incapable  of  refilling  the  numerous 
forces  of  Trance  with  which  fhe  was  prefled,  fhe  re¬ 
luctantly  confented  to  the  match,  and  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated  the  fame  year  at  Langeais  in  Tou- 
raine. 

.  Maximilian,  whofe  poverty  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  any  affiftance  to  his  bride,  or  even  from  coming 
to  fee  her,  enraged  at  the  double  difgrace  he  had  fuf- 
fered,  began,  when  too  late,  to  think  of  revenge 
T  ranee  was  now  threatened  with  an  invafion  from  the 
umted  forces  of  Auitria,  Spain,  and  England.  But 
this  formidable  confederacy  was  foon  diffipated. 

Henry,  whofe  natural  avarice  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  the  neceflary  affiftance,  was  bought  off  with  mo- 
ney  :  the  immediate  payment  of  745,000  crowns,  and 
the  promife  of  15,000  annually  ever  after,  perfuaded 
him  to  retire  into  his  own  country.  Ferdinand  king 
of  Spain  had  the  counties  of  Rouffillon  and  Cerdaa-ne 
rettored  to  him;  while  Maximilian  was  gratified  bv  the 
ceffion  of  part  of  Artois,  which  had  been  acquired  by 
Louis  XI.  ^  7 

The  young  king  of  France  agreed  to  thefe  terms  h;/,*7  ,• 
the  more  readily,  that  he  was  impatient  to  undertake  ”n?«o  ? 
an  expedition  into  Italy,  in  order  to  conquer  the  king-  Italy,  and 
dom  of  Naples,  to  which  he  claimed  a  right.  Moil  of  fu‘pr‘CnS 
his  counfellors  were  againft  the  expedition  ;  but  the  f“Cl:e6‘ 
king  was  inflexible,  even  though  Ferdinand  king  of 
Naples  offered  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom,  and  pay 
lum  a  tribute  of  50,000  crowns  a- year.  He  appointed 
feter  duke  of  Bourbon  regent  in  hij  abfence  ;  after 
which  he  let  out  on  his  expedition  with  *ery  few 
3  ^  troops 
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France,  troops  and  very  little  money, 
u— - >  Qf  t]ie  fmall-pox,  but  in  a  fhort  time  recovered,  and  en¬ 
tering  Italy  with  only  6coo  horfe  and  i2?coo  foot,  he 
was  attended  with  the  mod  furprifing  fuccefs,  traver- 
fmg  the  whole  country  in  fix  weeks,  and  becoming 
mailer  of  th«  kingdom  of  Naples  in  lefs  than  a  fort¬ 
night.  Such  extraordinary  good  fortune  feemed  mi- 
i  *  ulous;  and  he  was  reckoned  an  inilrument  raifed  up 
by  God  to  deftroy  the  execrable  tyrants  with  which 
Italy  was  at  that  time  infefted.  Had  Charles  made 
life  of  this  prepoftefiion  in  his  favour,  and  a£fed  up  to 
the  chara&er  generally  given  him,  he  might  have  rai¬ 
fed  his  name  as  high  as  any  hero  of  antiquity.  His  be¬ 
haviour,  however,  was  of  a  very  different  nature.  He  a- 
mufed  himfelf  with  feafis  and  Ihows  ;  and  leaving  his 
power  in  the  hands  of  favourites,  they  abandoned  it  to 
whoever  would  purchafe  titles,  places,  or  authority,  at 
the  rates  they  impofed  ;  and  the  whole  force  he  pro- 
pofed  to  leave  in  his  new  conquered  dominions  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  more  than  4000  men. 

But  while  Charles  was  thus  lofing  his  time,  a  league 
was  concluded  againft  him  at  Venice  ;  into  which  en¬ 
tered  the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  archduke 
Philip,  Ludovvic  Sforza,  and  the  Venetians.  The  con¬ 
federates  affembled  an  army  of  40.000  men,  command¬ 
ed  by  Francis  marquis  of  Mantua;  and  they  waited 
for  the  king  in  the  valley  of  Farnova,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  into  which  he  defcended  with  9C00  men.  On 
the  6th  of  July  *495  he  attacked  the  allies  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  their  great  fuperiority,  defeated  them,  with 
the  lofs  of  only  80  of  his  own  men.  Thus  he  got 
fafe  to  France  ;  but  his  Italian  dominions  were  loll 
almofl  as  foon  as  he  departed.  Some  fcliemes  were 
128  propofed  for  recovering  thefe  conquefts  ;  but  they  were 
Ilk  death,  never  pUt  in  execution,  and  the  king  died  of  an  apo¬ 
plexy  in  1498. 

The  premature  death  of  this  monarch,  in  the  28th 
year  of  his  age,  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  owung  to  his 
irregular  life,  and  particularly  his  attachment  to  wo¬ 
men;  which  had  for  feme  time  impaired  his  health, 
and  brought  on  evident  fymptoms  of  his  approaching 
diffolution.  At  laft  he  relinquifhed  his  irregularities, 
and  retired  with  the  queen  to  the  caftle  of  Ambloife. 
Here  in  palling  through  a  low  door  he  ftruck  his  head 
with  violence  againft  the  top.  No  unfavourable  i'ymp- 
tom  appeared  at  the  time  ;  but  foon  afterwards,  as  he 
converfed  with  his  confeffor,  and  avowed  his  defign  of 
ebferving  the  nuptial  fidelity  he  owed  to  the  queen, 
lie  fuddenly  fell  backward  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He 
recovered  his  voice  three  times,  and  uttered  fome  ex- 
preflions  of  devotion  ;  but  inftantly  relapfed,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  expired,  notwithflanding  every  afliftance 
that  could  be  given.  He  was  greatly  celebrated  for 
liis  fweet  temper  and  agreeable  difpofltion,  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  furnames  of  the  Affable  and  Courteous . 
Two  of  his  domeflics  are  faid  to  have  died  of  grief 
after  his  death,  and  his  widow  abandoned  herfelf  to 
the  moft  pungent  forrow  for  two  days . 

By  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  the  throne  of  France 
palled  from  the  dfredl  line  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  and 
Louis  duke  of  Orleans  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  At 
the  time  of  his  accceffion  he  was  in  his  36th  year,  and 
had  long  been  taught  prudence  in  the  fchool  of  ad- 
verfity.  During  the  adminiftration  of  the  Lady  Beau- 
jeu,  he  had  been,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  con-^ 
ilaatly  in  difgrace  ;  and  after  his  connections  with  the 
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By  the  way  he  fell  ill  duke  of  Brittany,  had  fpent  a  very  confiderable  time  France*, 
in  prifon  ;  and  though  afterwards  fet  at  liberty  by  *  "^"4 
Charles,  he  had  never  pofTefled  any  (hare  of  that  mo¬ 
narch’s  confidence  or  favour.  Towards  the  conclu- 
fion  of  that  reign,  he  fell  under  the  difpkafure  of  the 
queen  ;  and  had  after-wards  continued  at  his  caflle  of 
Blois  till  he  was  called  from  thence  to  the  poflcflion  of 
the  kingdom.  He  had  been  married  in  early  life,  and 
againft  liis  will,  to  Jane  the  youngeft  daughter  of 
Louis  XI.  a  priiicefs  of  an  amiable  difpofltion,  but  de¬ 
formed  in  her  perfon,  and  fuppofed  to  be  incapable  of 
bearing  children.  Afterwards  he  entertained  thoughts 
of  having  this  marriage  diffolved,  and  was  fuppofed  to 
pofFefs  the  affection  of  the  duchefs  of  Brittany  before 
fhe  became  queen  of  France.  After  the  death  of  her 
hufband,  that  princefs  retired  to  Brittany,  where  fhe 
pretended  to  aflame  an  independent  fovereignty  ;  but 
Louis  having  got  his  marriage  with  Jane  diffolved  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  quickly  after  made  piopofals  to 
the  queen-dowager,  which  on  her  part  were  accepted 
without  hefitation;  though  it  was  flipulated,  that  if 
fhe  fhould  have  two  Ions,  the  younger  fhould  inherit 
the  duchy  of  Brittany. 

As  Louis,  while  duke  of  Orleans,  had  fome  preten- 
fions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  inflantly  fet  about 
realizing  them  by  conquefl.  On  his  acceftion,  he 
found  matters  in  that  country  much  more  favourable 
to  his  defigns  than  formerly.  The  pope.  Alexander  VI. 
was  very  much  in  his  interefts,  from  the  hopes  of  get¬ 
ting  liis  fon  Csfar  Borgia  provided  for:  he  had  con¬ 
ciliated  the  friendfhip  of  the  Venetians  by  promifing 
them  a  part  of  the  Milanefe  ;  he  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  archduke  Philip  ;  and  renewed  his  alliances 
with  the  crowns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Denmark.  T2 ^ 

He  then  entered  Italy  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  ;  Expedition 
and  being  allifled  by  the  Venetians,  quickly  conquered  of  Louis, 
one  part  of  the  duchy,  while  they  conquered  the  other,  *mC0 
the  duke  himfelf  being  obliged  to  fly  with  his  family  L‘ 
to  Infpruck.  He  then  attacked  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
with  three  armies  at  once,  rwo  to  adl  by  land,  and  one 
by  fea  ;  but  none  of  thefe  performing  any  thing  re¬ 
markable,  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  1504. 

In  1506,  the  people  of  Genoa  revolted;  drove  out 
the  nobility;  chofe  eight  tribunes;  and  declared  Paul 
Nuova,  a  filk-dyer,  their  duke  :  after  which,  they  ex¬ 
pelled  the  French  governor,  and  reduced  a  great  part 
of  the  Riviera.  This  occafioned  Louis’s  return  into 
Italy;  where,  in  1507,  he  obliged  the  Gcnoefe  to  fur- 
render  at  diferetion  :  and,  in  1508,  entered  into  the 
league  of  Cambray,  with  the  other  princes  who  at 
that  time  wanted  to  reduce  the  overgrown  power  of 
the  Venetians.  Pope  Julius  II.  who  had  been  the  firff 
contriver  of  this  league,  very  foon  repented  of  it;  and 
declared,  that  if  the  Venetians  would  reftore  the  cities 
ofFaenza  and  Rimini,  which  had  been  unjuftly  taken 
from  him,  he  would  be  Contented.  This  wa3  refufed  ; . 
and  in  1 509,  the  forces  of  the  republic  received  fucli  an. 
entire  defeat  from  Louis,  that  they  agreed  to  reftore 
not  only  the  two  cities  demanded  by  pope  Julius,  but 
whatever  elfe  the  allies  required. 

The  pope  now,  fnftead  of  executing  hiis  treaties  with 
his  allies,  made  war  on  the  king  of  France  without  the 
leaft  provocation.  Louis  called  an  afiembly  of  his 
clergy;  where  it  was  determined,  that  in  fome  cafes  it 
was  lawful  to  make  war  upon  the  pope;  upon  which 
2  the- 
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(  the  king  declared  war  again  ft  him,  and  committed  the  Milanefe 
'  care  of  his  army  to  the  Maifhail  de  Trivulce.  He  foon 
obliged  the  pope  to  retire  into  Ravenna;  and  in  151  i, 

Gallon  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  gained  a  great 
vi&ory  at  Ravenna,  but  was  himfelf  killed  in  the  en¬ 
gagement.  After  his  death  the  army  difbanded  for 
want  of  pay  5  and  the  French  affairs  in  Italy,  and  every 
where  elfe,  fell  into  great  confufion.  They  recovered 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  loll  it  again  in  a  few  weeks. 

Henry  VI1T.  of  England  invaded  France,  and  took 
Terruenne  and  Tournay;  and  the  Swifs  invaded  Bur¬ 
gundy  with  an  army  of*  25,000  men.  In  this  defpe- 
rate  fituation  of  affairs  the  queen  died,  and  Louis  put 
an  end  to  the  oppofition  of  his  moft  dangerous  enemies 
by  negociating  marriages.  To  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
he  offered  his  fecond  daughter  for  either  of  his  grand- 
fons,  Charles  or  Ferdinand  ;  and  to  renounce,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  that  marriage,  his  claims  on  Milan  and  Genoa. 

This  propofal  was  accepted ;  and  Louis  himfelf  mar- 
mge  w:th  ried  the  princefs  Mary,  filler  to  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
t  e  pnnet  This  marriage  he  did  not  long  furvive,  but  died 
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England,  on  the  2d  of  January  1514;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
and  death.  Francis  I.  count  of  Angoulefme,  and  duke  of  Bretagne 
T.,y  and  Valois. 

The  new  king  vras  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne, 
than  he  refolved  on  an  expedition  into  Italy.  In  this 
lie  was  at  firft  fuccefsful,  defeating  the  Swifs  at  Marig- 
nano,  and  reducing  the  duchy  of  Milan.  In  1518,  the 
emperor  Maximilian  dying,  Francis  was  very  ambitious 
of  being  his  fucceflor,  and  thereby  reftoririg  to  France 
luch  a  fplendid  title,  which  had  been  fo  long  loft.  But 
Maximilian,  before  his  death,  had  exerted  himfelf  fo 
much  in  favour  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  that  Francis 
found  it  impoflible  to  fucceed ;  and  from  that  time  ail 
irreconcileable  hatred  took  place  between  the  two  mo* 
narchs.  In  1521,  this  ill-will  produced  a  war;  which, 
however,  might  perhaps  have  been  terminated,  if  Fran¬ 
cis  could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  reftore  the  town 
of  Fontarabia,  which  had  been  taken  by  his  admiral 
Bonivet :  but  this  being  Tefufed,  hoftiiities  "were  re¬ 
newed  with  greater  vigour  than  ever  ;  nor  were  they 
Concluded  till  Fiance  was  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  deftru&ion.  The  war  was  continued  with  various 
fuccefs  till  the  year  1524;  when  Francis  having  in¬ 
vaded  Italy,  and  laid  liege  to  Pavia,  he  was  utterly  de¬ 
feated  before  that  city,  and  taken  prifoner  on  the  24th 
of  February. 

This  difafter  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  the  ut- 
moft  confufion.  The  Flemifli  troops  made  continual 
inroads;  many  thoufand  boors  affembled  in  Alface,  in 
order  to  make  an  invafion  from  that  quarter  ;  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  had  affembled  a  great  army,  and  threatened 
the  kingdom  on  that  fide  alfo;  and  a  party  was  form¬ 
ed  in  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  difpofiefs  the  duchefs 
of  the  regency,  and  confer  it  upon  the  duke  de  Ven- 
dofme.  This  prince,  however,  who,  after  the  conftable, 
was  the  head  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  went  on  pur- 
pofe  to  Lyons,  where  he  affured  the  regent  that  he 
had  no  view  but  for  her  fervice,  and  that  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  upon  which  file  formed  a  council  of  the  ableft 
tnen  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  this  file  made  him  pres¬ 
ident.  The  famous  Andrew  Boria  failed  with  the 
French  galleys  to  take  on  board  the  rerr-nins  of  the 
French  troops  under  the  duke  of  Alva,  whom  he  land¬ 
ed  fafely  in  France.  Thofe  .who  efcaped  out  of  the 
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alfo  made  their  way  back  again  as  Well  as 
they  could.  Henry  VIII.  under  the  influence  of  car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey,  refolved  not  to  opprefs  the  opprefled  : 
he  therefore  affured  the  regent  that  flic  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  him  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  advifed  her *110 1 
to  confent  to  any  treaty  by  which  France  was  to  be 
difmembered.  To  the  emperor,  however,  he  ufed  an¬ 
other  language.  Pie  told  him,  that  the  time  was  now 
come  when  this  puiffant  monarchy  lay  at  their  mercy  ; 
and  therefore,  that  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  fhould 
not  be  let  flip  :  that,  for  his  part,  he  fhould  be  con¬ 
tent  with  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  Gafcony,  and 
hoped  the  empire  Would  make  no  fcruple  of  owning 
him  king  of  France  ;  adding,  that  he  expe&ed  the 
emperor  would  make  a  right  ufeof  his  vi&ory,  by  en¬ 
tering  Guienne  in  perfon  ;  in  which  cafe  he  was  ready 
to  bear  half  the  expences  of  the  war.  He  forefaw 
what  fell  out  :  the  emperor  was  alarmed  at  thefe  con¬ 
ditions,  and  did  not  care  to  have  hirn  for  a  neighbour; 
for  which  reafon  he  agreed  to  a  truce  with  the  regent 
for  fix  months.  In  Picardy  the  Flemings  were  repul- 
fed ;  and  the  count  de  Guile,  with  the  duke  of  Lor- 
ram,  had  the  good  fortune,  with  a  handful  of  troops, 
to  defeat  and  cut  to  pieces  the  German  peafants. 

In  the  mean  time,  Francis  was  detained  in  captivity  Francis  I.1 
in  Italy  ;  but  being wearied  of  his  confinement  in  thatcarrieti  1 6 
country,  and  the  princes  of  Italy  beginning  to  cabal  'Vj*dri(*» 
for  his  deliverance,  he  was  carried  to  Madrid;  where,  dif- 
on  the  14th  of  January  1525,  he  figned  a  treaty,  the  ad  van  ta-  " 
principal  articles  of  which  were,  That  he  fhould  refign  Keous  trea- 
to  the  emperor  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  in  full  fove-ty; 
reignty;  that  he  fhould  defift  from  the  homage  which 
the  emperor  owed  him  for  Artois  and  Flanders;  that 
he  fhould  renounce  all  claim  to  Naples,  Milan,  Alii, 

Tournay,  Lifle,  and  Hefdin,  &c. ;  that  he  fhould  per- 
fuade  Henry  d’  Aibret  to  refign  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
varre  to  the  emperor,  or  at  lead  fhould  give  him  no  afl 
fiftance;  that  within  40  days  he  fhould  reftore  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  and  all  his  party  to  their  eftates ; 
that  he  fhould  pay  the  king  of  England  500,000 
crowns  which  the  emperor  owed  him  ;  that  when  the 
emperor  went  to  Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown, 
he  fhould  lend  him  12  galleys,  four  large  fhips,  and  a 
land-army,  or  inftead  of  it  200,000  crowns. 

All  thefe  articles  the  king  of  France  promifed  on 
the  word  and  honour  of  a  prince  to  execute;  or,  in 
cafe  of  non- performance,  to  return  prifoner  into  Spain. 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  profeflions,  Francis  had  al¬ 
ready  protefted  before  certain  notaries  and  witndTes  in 
whom  he  could  truft,  that  the  treaty  he  was  about  to 
fign  was  againft  his  will,  and  therefore  null  and  void. 

On  the  21ft  of  February,  the  emperor  thought  fit  to 
releafe  him  from  his  prifon,  in  which  he  had  been 
clofely  confined  ever  fince.his  arrival  in  Spain;  and 
after  receiving  the  ftrongeft  affurances  from  his  own 
month,  that  he  would  literally  fulfil  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  fent  him  under  a  ftrong  gaurd  to  the  frontiers, 
where  he  was  exchanged  for  his  two  eldeft  fans,  who 
were  to  Remain  as  hoftages  for  his  fidelity. 

When  the  king  returned  to  his  dominions,  his  firft  And* break* 
care  was  to  get  himfelf  abfolved  by  the  Pope  from  theft, 
oaths  he  had  taken;  after  which  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  pontiff,  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  king  of  England,  for  preferving  the 
peace  of  Italy.  In  the  month  of  June,  he  publicly 
3  U  2  re* 
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France,  received  remonftrances  from  the  dates  of  Burgundy  ; 

"““V— -  in  which  they  told  him,  without  ceremony,  that  by 
the  treaty  of  Madrid  he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right 
to  do,  in  breach  of  the  laws  and  his  coronation-oath  ; 
adding,  that  if  he  perfifted  in  his  refolution  of  throw¬ 
ing  them  under  a  foreign  yoke,  they  mull  appeal  to 
the  General  States  of  the  kingdom.  At  thefe  remon¬ 
ftrances  the  viceroy  of  Naples  and  the  Spaniffi  mi- 
nifters  were  prefent.  They  perceived  the  end  which 
the  king  aimed  at,  and  therefore  expoftulated  with 
him  in  pretty  warm  terms.  At  laft  the  viceroy  told 
him,  that  he  had  now  nothing  left  but  to  keep  his  royal 
word  in  returning  to  the  caftle  of  Madrid,  as  his  pre- 
decefTor  John  had  done  in  a  like  cafe.  To  this  the 
king  replied,  that  king  John  aded  rightly  ;  that  he 
returned  to  a  king  who  had  treated  him  like  a  king ; 
but  that  at  Madrid  he  had  received  fuch  ufage  as 
would  have  been  unbecoming  to  a  gentleman:  that  he 
had  often  declared  to  the  emperor’s  minifters,  that  the 
terms  they  extorted  from  him  were  unjuft  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  :  but  that  he  was  ft  ill  willing  to  do  all  that  was  fit 
and  reafonable ;  and  to  ranfom  his  fons  at  the  rate  of  two 
millions  of  gold,  in  lieu  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy. 

Hitherto  the  treaty  for  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  had 
been  kept  fecret,  in  hopes  that  fome  mitigation  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  would  have  been  obtained  ;  but  now 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  pubiifli  it,  though  the  vice-^ 
roy  of  Naples  and  the  Spanifh  lords  were  ftili  at  the 
French  court ;  and  the  emperor  was  to  be  admitted 
into  it,  provided  he  accepted  the  king’s  offer  of  two 
million^  for  the  releafe  of  his  children,  and  left  the 
duke  of  Milan  and  other  Italian  princes  in  quiet  pof- 
fefiion  of  their  dominions.  It  is  the  common  misfor¬ 
tune  of  all  leagues,  that  the  powers  who  enter  into  them 
keep  only  their  own  particular  interefts  in  view,  and 
thus  defeat  the  general  intention  of  the  confederacy. 
This  was  the  cafe  here.  The  king’s  great  point  was 
to  obtain  his  children  upon  the  terms  he  had  propo- 
N  fed;  and  he  was  defirous  of  knowing  what  hopes  there 
were  of  that,  before  he  acted  againft  the  monarch  wha 
had  them  in  his  power.  Thus  the  duke  of  Milan  and 
the  Pope  were  both  faertfieed.  The  former  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  furrendcr  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
latter  was  furprifed  by  tfie  Colonnas  ;  both  of  which 
difafters  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  French  fuc- 
ecurs  had  entered  Italy  in  time.  See  Italy. 

According  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made 
between  Francis  and  Henry,  their  ambaffadors  went 
into  Spain,  attended  each  of  them  by  a  herald,,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fummon  the  emperor  to  accept  the  terms  which 
had  been  offered  him;  or,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  declare 
war.  It  feems  the  emperor’s  anfvver  was  forefeen  in 
the  court  of  France.;  and  therefore  the  king  had  pre- 
vioufly  called  together  an  affembly  of  the  notables  ; 
that  is,  per  fons  of  the  feveral  ranks  of  his  people  in 
whom  he  could  confide.  To  them  he  propoftd  the 
great  queftion,  Whether  he  was  bound  to  perform  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  ?  or,  Whether,  if  he  did  not  perform 
it,  he  was  obliged  in  honour  to  return  to  Spain?  To 
both  thefe  queftions,.  the  affembly  anfwered  in  the  ne¬ 
gative  :  they  faid,  that  Burgundy  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  that  he  could  not  feparate  it  by 
his  own  authority;  that  his  perfon  alfo  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  public,  of  which  therefore  he  could  not 
difpofe  3  but  for  the  two  mdlioxis,.  which  they  looked 


upon  as  a  juft  equivalent,  they  undertook  that  it  fhould  Frarce. 
be  raifed  for  his  fervice.  When  the  ambaffadors  de- 
livered  their  propofitions,  Charles  treated  the  Englifh 
herald  with  refpedt,  and  the  French  one  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  which  produced  a  challenge  from  Francis  to 
the  emperor*.  All  differences,  however,  were  at  laft  *  ^ee 
adjufted;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Cambray,  on  'pre^!  0f 
the  5th  of  Auguft  1528.  By  this  treaty,  inftead  of  Cambray. 
the  poffdfion,  the  emperor  contented  himfeif  with  re- 
ferving  his  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
two  millions  of  crowns  already  mentioned.  Of  thefe 
he  was  to  receive  1,200,000  in  ready  money  :  the 
prince’s  lands  in  Flanders  belonging  to  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  were  to  be  delivered  up  ;  thefe  were  valued 
at  400,000  more  :  and  the  remaining  400,000  were 
to  be  paid  by  France  in  difeharge  of  the  emperor’s 
debt  to  England.  Francis  was  likewife  to  difeharge 
the  penalty  of  500,000  crowns  which  the  emperor 
had  incurred,  by  not  marrying  his  niece  the  princefs 
Mary  of  England  ;  and  to  releafe  a  rich  jleur  de  lys 
which  had  been  many  years  before  pawned  by  the  houfe 
of  Burgundy  for  50,000  crowns.  The  town  and  caftle 
of  Hefdin  were  alfo  yielded;  together  with  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  all  the  king’s  pre* 
tenfions  in  Italy.  As  for  the  allies  of  France,  they 
were  abandoned  to  the  emperor’s  mercy,  without  the 
Icaft  ftipulation  in  their  favour ;  and  Francis  himfeif 
protefted  againft  the  validity  of  the  treaty  before  he 
ratified  it,  as  did  alfo  his  attorney-general  before  he 
regiftered  it  in  parliament;  but  both  of  them  with  the 
greateft  fecrecy  imaginable. 

Nothing  farther  of  much  confequence  happened  du¬ 
ring  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  war 
was  foon  renewed  with  Charles,  who  made  an  invafion 
into  France,  hut  with  very  bad  fuccefs;  nor  was  peace 
fully  eftablifhed  but  by  the  death  of  Francis,  which 
happened  on  the  3d  of  March,  1547.  He  was  fuc-  Francis  dies 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  II.  who  afeended  the  throne  arr* fu<> 
that  very  day  on  which  he  was  29  years  of  age.  In-Henr^U 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  an  infurre&ion  happened  y 
in  Guienne,  owing  to  the  opprefiive  condud  of  the 
officers  who  levied  the  fait  tax.  The  king  difpatched 
againft  the  infurgents.  two  bodies  of  troops  ;  one  com¬ 
manded  by  the  duke  of  Aumale  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Guife,  the  other  by  the  conftable.  The  firft  behaved 
with  the  greateft  moderation,  and  brought  back  the 
people  to  their  duty  without  making  many  examples: 
the  other  behaved  with  the  utmoft  hanghtinefs  and 
cruelty ;  and  though  the  king  afterwards  remitted  many 
of  his  punilhments,  yet  from  that  time  the  conftable 
became  odious  to  the  people,  while  the  family  of  Guife 
were  highly  refpeded. 

In  1548,  the  king  began  to  execute  the  edids  which.  *37 
had  been  made  againft  the  Proteftants  with  the  ut-  Scutes  rtte 
mod  fever ity  ;  and,  thinking  even  the  clergy  too  mild  pI0teftants> 
in  the  profecution  of  herefy,  ere&ed  for  that  purpofe 
a  chamber  compofed  of  members  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  At  the  queen’s  coronation,  which  happened 
this  year,  he  caufed  a  number  of  Proteftants  to  be 
burned,  and  was  himfeif  prefent  at  the  fpe&acle.  He 
was,  however,  fo  much  fhocked,  that  he  could  never 
forget  it ;  but  complained,  as  long  as  he  lived,  that, 
at  certain  times,  it  appeared  before  his  eyes,  and 
troubled  his  underftanding. 

In  1549,  a  peace  being  concluded  with  England,  tlie 
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France,  king  purchafed  Boulogne  from  the  latter,  for  the  fum 

- -  of  400,000  crowns  ;  one  half  to  be  paid  on  the  day 

Advanta-  reftituti°n>  dn&  the  other  a  few  months  after, 
geous  treaty  Scotland  was  included  in  the  treaty,  and  the  Englllh 
with  Eng.  reftored  fome  places  they  had  taken  there.  This  was 
the  moll  advantageous  peace  that  France  had  hitherto 
made  with  England  ;  the  vail  arrears  which  were  due 
to  that  crown  being  in  effect  remitted;  and  the  pen- 
flon  which  looked  fo  like  tribute,  not  being  mentioned, 
was  in  fadl  extinguilhed.  The  earl  of  Warwick  him- 
felf,  who  had  concluded  the  peace,  was  fo  fenfible  of 
the  difgrace  fuffered  by  his  nation  on  this  occafion, 
that  he  pretended  to  be  Tick,  in  order  to  avoid  fetting 
his  hand  to  fuch  a  fcandalous  bargain. 

This  year,  an  edidt  was  made  to  re  lira  in  the  extra¬ 
vagant  remittances  which  the  clergy  had  been  in  ufe 
of  making  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  for  correcting 
fome  other  abufes  committed  by  the  papal  notaries. 
With  this  edidt  Pope  Julius  ill.  was  highly  difpleafed; 
and  the  following  year  (1550),  war  was  declared  by 
the  king  of  France  againll  the  pope  and  the  emperor. 
The  pretence  was,  that  Henry  protected  Octavio  Far- 
nefe  duke  of  Parma,  whom  the  pope  was  delirous  of 
depriving  of  his  dominions.  In  this  war  the  king  was 
threatened  with  the  cenfures  of  the  church,  more  ef- 
pecially  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  andaTurkilh  fleet  entered 
the  Mediterranean,  where  they  threatened  the  Ifle  of 
Gozo,  and  made  defeents  upon  Sicily.  Henry,  how¬ 
ever,  flrongly  denied  any  fuch  connection,  and  infilled 
that  the  emperor  had  given  them  fufficient  provoca¬ 
tion  :  but,  be  this  as  it  will,  the  emperor  foon  found 
himfelf  in  fuch  danger  from  thefe  new  enemies,  that 
he  could  not  fupport  the  pope  as  he  intended,  who  on 
that  account  was  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  After 
this,  the  king  continued  the  war  againll  the  emperor 
with  fuccefs ;  reducing  the  cities  of  TouJ,  Verdun, 
and  Metz.  He  then  entered  the  country  of  Alface, 
and  reduced  all  the  fortreffes  between  Hagenau  and 
Wiftenburg.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  attempt  on 
Stralburgh  :  and  was  foon  after  obliged  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  princes  and  the  Swifs  to  defill  from  farther  con- 
quefts  on  that  fide.  This  war  continued  with  very 
little  interruption,  and  as  little  fuccefs  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  till  the  year  1557,  when  a  peace  was 
concluded  ;  and  foon  after,  the  king  was  killed  at  a 
He  is  killed  tour  nament  by  one  count  de  Montgomery,  who  was 
at  a  tourna-  reckoned  one  of  the  llrongefl  knights  in  France,  and 
who  had  done  all  he  could  to  avoid  this  encounter  with 
the  king. 

The  reign  of  his  fuccelfor  Francis  II.  was  remarkable 
only  for  the  perfecution  of  the  Proteftants  ;  which  be¬ 
came  fo  grievous,  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  up 
arms  in  tlieir  own  defence.  This  occafioned  feveral 
civil  wars,  the  firil  of  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Charles IX.  who  fuccceded  to  the  throne  in  1560.  This 
Proteftants.  fir  ft  war  continued  till  the  year  1562,  when  a  peace 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  Protellants  were  to  have 
a  free  pardon,  and  liberty  of  conference.  In  1565, 
the  war  broke  out  anew,  and  was  continued  with  very 
little  interruption  till  1569,  when  peace  was  again 
concluded  upon  very  advantageous  terms  for  the  Pro¬ 
teftants.  After  this,  king  Charles,  who  had  now  ta¬ 
ken  the  government  into  his  hands,  careffed  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  in  an  extraordinary  njanner.  He  invited  to 
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court  the  admiral  Coligni,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Fiance. 
Proteftant  party  ;  and  cajoled  him  fo,  that  he  was  v  '  m/ 
lulled  into  a  perfect  fecurity,  notwithftanding  the 
many  warnings  given  him  by  his  friends,  that  the 
king’s  fair  fpeeches  were  by  no  means  to  be  trufted  : 
but  he  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  his  confidence.  On 
the  2 2d  of  Augull  1571,  as  he  was  walking  from  the 
court  to  his  lodgings,  he  received  a  fnot  from  a  win¬ 
dow,  which  carried  away  the  fecond  finger  of  his 
right  hand,  and  wounded  him  grievoufly  in  the  left 
arm.  This  he  himfelf  aferibed  to  the  malice  .of  the 
duke  of  Guife,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party.  Afi> 
ter  dinner,  however,  the  king  went  to  pay  him  a  viiit, 
and  amongft  others  made  him  this  compliment;  You 
have  received  the  wound,  but  it  is  I  who  fuffer 
defiring  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  order  his 
friends  to  quarter  about  his  lioufe,  and  promifing  to 
hinder  the  Catholics  from  entering  that  quarter  after 
it  was  dark.  This  fatisfied  the  admiral  of  the  king’s 
fincerity ;  and  hindered  him  from  complying  with 
the  defires  of  his  friends,  who  would  have  carried  him 
away,  and  who  were  ftrong  enough  to  have,  forced  a 
paffage  out  of  Paris  if  they  had  attempted  it.  ^ 

In  the  evening,  the  queen-mother,  Katharine  dc Dreadful 
Medicis,  held  a  cabinet-council  to  fix  the  execution  ofmafiacreo£ 
the  mafiacre  of  the  Proteftants,  which  had  been  Long  the  ^rot®* 
meditated.  The  perfons  of  which  this  council  was^ants,jt 
compofed,  were,  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king’s  bro¬ 
ther  ;  Gonzagua  duke  of  Nevers ;  Plenry  of  rtngou- 
lefme,  grand  prior  of  France,  and  bailard  brother  of 
the  king  ;  the  marfhal  de  Tavannes  ;  and  Albert  de 
Gondi,  count  de  Rhetz.  The  dire&ion  of  the  whole 
was  given  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  to  whom  the  ad- 
minittration  had  been,  entirely  confided  during  the 
former  reign.  The  guards  were  appointed  to  be  in 
arms,  and  the  city-officers  were  to  difpofe  the  militia 
to  execute  the  king’s  orders,  of  which  the  fignal  was 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  near  the  Louvre.  Some  fay,  that 
when  the  hour  approached,  which  was  that  of  mid¬ 
night,  the  king  -grew  undetermined  :  that  he  expref- 
fed  his  horror  at  fhedding  fo  much  blood,  efpeciaily  con- 
fidering  that  the  people  whom  he  was  going  to  deftroy 
were  his  fubje&s,  who  had  come  to  the  capital  at  his. 
command,  and  in  confidence  of  his  word  ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  admiral,  whom  he  had  detained  fo  lately 
by  his  careffes.  The  queen-mother,  however,  re¬ 
proached  him  with  his  cowardice,  and  reprefented  to 
him  the  great  danger  he  was  in  from  the  Proteftants; 
which  at  laft  induced  him  to  confent.  According  to 
others,  however,  the  king  himfelf  urged  on  the  maf- 
facre  ;  and  when  it  was  propofed  to  him  to  take  off 
only  a  few  of  the  heads,  he  cried  out,  “  If  any  are 
to  die,  let  there  not  be  one  left  to  reproach  me  with 
breach  of  faith.” 

As  foon  as  the  fignal  was  given,  a  body  of  Swifs 
troops,  of  the  Catholic  religion,  headed  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,  the  chevalier  d’  Angoulefme,  accompanied  by. 
many  perfons  of  quality,  attacked  the  admiral’s  houfe.  * 

Having  forced  open  the  doors,  the  foremoft  of  the  af- 
fafiins  rufhed  into  his  apartment ;  and  one  of  them  afk- 
ed  if  lie  was  Coligni?  To  this  he  anfwered  that  lie  was; 
adding,  “  Young  man,  refpeft  thefe  grey  hairs  to 
which  the  aftalfin  replied  by  running  him  through  the 
body  with  his  fword.  The  duke  of  Guife  and  tlie 
thevalier,  growing  impatient  below  flairs,  cried  out  to 
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Know  if  the  bulinefs  was  done  ;  and  being  told  that  it 
was,  commanded  that  the  body  Ihould  be  thrown  out 
at  the  window.  As  foon  as  it  fell  oti  the  ground,  the 
chevalier,  or  (a3  forne  fay)  the  duke  of  Guife,  wiping 
the  blood  off  the  face,  kicked  it  with  his  foot.  The 
body  was  then  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  populace; 
"who,  after  a  feries  of  indignities,  dragged  it  to  the  com¬ 
mon  gallows,  to  which  they  chained  it  by  the  feet,  the 
head  being  cutoff  and  carried  to  the  queen -mother ; 
who,  it  is  faid,  caufed  it  to  be  embalmed  and  fent  to 
Rome.  The  king  himfelf  went  to  fee  the  body  hang 
upon  the  gibbet;  where  a  fire  being  kindled  under  it, 
part  was  burnt,  and  the  reft  fcorched.  In  the  Louvre 
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favourable  to  the  Proteftants,  but  to  which  they  never  France,, 
trufied. 

This  year  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  elefted  king  of 
Poland,  and  foon  after  fet  out  to  take  poiTdfion  of  his 
new  kingdom.  The  king  accompanied  him  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  during  the  journey  was  fei- 
zed  with  a  flow  fever,  which  from  the  beginning  had 
a  very  dangerous  appearance.  He  lingered  for  fome  145 
time  under  the  molt  terrible  agonies  both  of  body  and  Death  of 
mind;  .  and  at  lalt  died  on  the  30th  of  May  1572,  ha- Charles 
ving  lived  24  years,  and  reigned  13.  It  is  faid,  that 
after  the  dreadful  maflacre  abovementioned,  thisprince 
had  a  fiercenels  in  his  looks  and  a  Colour  in  his  cheeks 


*  '  -  -  —  -  in  mo  iuuks  «uiu  a  coiour  in  nis  cneeits 

the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  which  he  never  had  before.  He  ilept  little,  and  never 
the  prince  of  Condc  were  murdered  under  the  kinoes  found.  Hp  vx/»L^d  _ *  „  r.  r. 


the  prince  of  Condc  were  murdered  under  the  king’s 
eye.  Two  of  them  wounded,  and  purfued  by  the  af- 
faflins,  fled  into  the  bed -chamber  of  the  queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  and  jumped  upon  her  bed,  befeeching  her  to  fave 
their  lives  ;  and  as  fhe  went  to  afk  this  favour  of  the 
queen- mother,  two  more,  under  the  like  circumilances, 
rufhed  into  the  room,  and  threw  themfelves  at  her  feet. 
The  queen-mother  came  to  the  window  to  enjoy  thefe 
dreadful  feenes ;  and  the  king,  feeing  the  Proteftants 
who  lodged  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  flying  for 
their  lives,  called  for  his  long  gun,  and  fired  upon  them. 
In  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  days,  many  thoufand? 
were  deftroyed  in  the  city  of  Paris,  by  the  moll  cruel 
deaths  which  malice  itfelf  could  invent.  Peter  Ramus, 
profeffor  of  philofophy  and  mathematics,  after  being 
lobbed  of  all  he  had,  his  belly  being  firft  ripped  open* 
was  thrown  out  of  a  window.  This  fo  much  affefted 
Denis  Lambin  the  king’s  profeffor,  that,  though  a 
zealous  Catholic,  he  died  of  terror.  The  firfl  two  days, 
the  king  denied  it  was  done  by  his  orders,  and  threw 
the  whole  blame  on  the  houfe  of  Guife  :  but,  on  the 
28th  of  Auguft,  he  went  to  the  parliament,  avowed  it, 
was  complimented  upon  it,  and  directed  a  procefs  a- 
gamft  the  admiral,  by  which  he  was  ftigmatized  as  a 
ttaitor.  Two  innocent  gentlemen  fuffered  as  his  ac¬ 
complices  in  a  pretended  plot  againft  the  life  of  the 
king,  in  order  to  fet  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
prince  of  Conde.  They  were  executed  by  torch-light  ; 


found.  He  waked  frequently  in  agonies,  and  had  foft 
mufic  to  compofe  him  again  to  refl. 

During  the  flrft  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Henry  »*• 
who  fucceeded  his  brother  Charles,  the  war  with  the 
Proteftants  was  carried  on  with  indifferent  fuccefs  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics.  In  1575,  a  peace  was 
concluded,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Editi  of  Pa¬ 
cification.  It  confided  of  no  fewer  than  63  articles ; 
the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that  liberty  of  confcience, 
and  the  public  exercife  of  religion,  were  granted  to  the 
reformed,  without  any  other  re  drift  ion  than  that  they 
fhould  not  preach  within  two  leagues  of  Paris  or  any 
other  part  where  the  court  was  :  Party- chambers  were 
erefted  in  every  parliament,  to  conlift  of  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  Catholics  and  Proteftants,  before  whom  all 
judgments  were  to  be  tried:  The  judgments  againft:  the 
admiral,  and,  in  general,  all  who  had  fallen  in  the  war 
or  been  executed,  were  reverfed;  and  eight  cautionary 
towns  were  given  to  the  Protedants. 

This  edict  gave  occaflon  to  the  Guifes  to  form  an  rv/oHc 
affociation  in  defence,  as  was  pretended,  of  the  Ca-  league 
tholic  religion,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  thetWlUcd* 
Catholic  League.  In  this  league,  though  the  king  was 
mentioned  with  refpeft,  he  could  not  help  feeing  that 
it  ftruck  at  the  very  root  of  his  authority  :  for,  as  the 
Protedants  had  already  their  chiefs,  fo  the  Catholics 
were,  for  the  future,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
chief  of  the  league  ;  and  were,  by  the  very  words  of 


11  |  J  ~  r  ,/  w  lih.  league,  auu  were,  uy  me  very  u'oras  or 

and  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  (with  the  king  of  it,  to  execute  whatever  he  commanded,  for  the  good  of 
Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  by  force)  were  fpec-  the  caufe,  againft  any,  without  exception  of  perfons. 
tators  of  this  horrid  faft  ;  and  they  alfo  aflifted  at  the  The  king,  to  avoid  the  bad  effefts  of  this,  by  the  ad- 
jubilee  to  thank  God  for  the  execution  of  fuch  an  infa-  vice  of  his  council  declared  himfelf  head  of  the  league  ; 
mous  delign.  and  of  confequence  recommenced  the  war  againlt  the 

this  tna  fiacre  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Pans  Proteftants,  which  was  not  extinguished  as  lorn*  as  he 
alone.  Oil  the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew,  orders  had  lived. 


Sicily 


been  fent  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  fall  upon 
thre  Proteftants  themfelves,  and  to  let  loofe  the  people 
upon  them  :  and  though  an  edift  was  publilhed  before 
the  end  of  the  week,  alluring  them  of  the  king’s  pro¬ 
tection,  and  that  he  by  no  means  defigned  to  extermi¬ 
nate  them  becaufe  of  their  religion,  yet  private  orders 
were  lent,  of  a  nature  direftly  contrary ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  the  maflacre,  or  (as,  in  ailufion  to  the  Sici¬ 
lian  vefpers*,  it  was  now  ftyled)  the  Matins  of  Paris, 
were  repeated  in  Meaux,  Orleans,  Troyes,  Angers, 
I  holoufe,  Rouen,  and  Lyons  ;  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of 
two  months  30,000  Proteftants  were  butchered.  The 


The  faftion  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  the  mean  time, 
took  a  refolution  of  fupporting  Charles  cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  a  weak  old  man,  as  preemptive  heir  of  the 
crown.  In  1584  they  entered  into  a  league  with 
Spain,  and  took  up  arms  againft  the  king  :  -and  tho’ 
peace  was  concluded  the  fame  year,  yet  in  1587  they 
again  proceeded  to  fuch  extremities,  that  the  king  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Paris.  Another  reconciliation  was 
foon  after  effefted;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  king  from  this  time  refolved  on  the  deftruftion 
of  Guife.  Accordingly,  finding  ’that  this  nobleman 
ftill  behaved  towards  him  with  his  ufual  infolence, 


n  ,  ,,  ,  -  me  him  uuiavt u  tuwareis  mm  Wlttl  nis  uiuai  into  Pnre 

next  year  Rochelle,  the  only  flrong  fortrefs  which  the  the  king  caufed  him  to  be  ftabbed,  as  he  was  coming 
fnk°c  lldd"1,F,ranf>  was  beiieged,  but  was  not  into  his  prelence,  by  his  guards,  on  the  v,d  of  De^ 

SeLd  t  Abe  fh;r  24,0fi°  r  the  radrliCS  "'h°  The  king  himfelf  did  noting  fur. 

g  “•  Alter  th,s  a  Pacification  enfued  on  term,  vive  him  j  being  ftabbed  by  one  James  Clement,  a  Ja- 

cobine 
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France,  cobine  monk,  on  the  firft  of  Auguft  1588.  His  wound 
v  at  firit  was  not  thought  mortal :  but  his  frequent 
I4^  fvvooning  quickly  difeovered  his  danger;  and  he  died 
Guile  mur-  next  morning,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and  J  6th 
dered,  and  of  his  reign. 

Jiktwifethe  Before  the  king’s  death,  he  nominated  Henry  Bour- 
bon  king  of  Navarre  for  his  fnccefibr  on  the  throne 
of  France  ;  but  as  he  was  a  Pioteftant,  or  at  lead 
one  who  greatly  favoured  their  caufe,  he  was  at  firft 
owned  by  very  few  except  thofe  of  the  Proteftant  party. 
He  met  with  the  mod  violent  oppofition  From  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  league  ;  and  was  often  re¬ 
duced  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  he  went  to  people’s  honfes 
under  colour  of  vifits,  when  in  reality  he  had  not  a 
dinner  in  his  own.  By  hi§  adlivity  and  perfeverance, 
however,  he  was  at  lad  acknowledged  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  to  which  his  abjuration  of  the  Pro- 
tdfant  religion  contributed  not  a  little.  As  the  king 
of  Spain  had  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  Hen¬ 
ry  no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  a  fair  way  of  being  firm¬ 
ly  feated  on  the  throne,  than  he  formally  declared  war 
againft  that  kingdom  ;  in  which  he  at  lad  proved  fuc- 
147  ctfsfiil,  and  in  1597  entered  upon  the  quiet  pofTeffion 
Henry  IV.  of  his  kingdom. 

The  king’s  firft  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
religious  difpntes  which  had  fo  long  diftra&ed  the 
148  kingdom.  For  this  purpofe,  he  granted  the  famous 
Edid  of  dated  at  Nantes,  April  13.  1598.  If  re- 

arLes-  eftablifned,  in  a  moft  folid  and  effectual  manner,  all 
the  favours  that  had  ever  been  granted  to  the  reformed 
by  other  princes  ;  adding  fome  which  had  not  been 
thought  of  before,  particularly  the  allowing  them  a 
free  admiffion  to  all  employments  of  truft,  profit,  and 
honour ;  the  eftablifhing  chambers  in  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  religions  were  equal;  and  the  per¬ 
mitting  their  children  to  be  educated  without  con- 
ilraint  in  any  of  the  univerfities.  Soon  after,  he  con¬ 
cluded  peace  with  Spain  upon  very  advantageous 
terms.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  reftoring* 
order  and  juflice  throughout  his  dominions;  of  repair¬ 
ing  all  the  ravages  occafioned  by  the  civil  war;  and 
aboliftiing  all  thofe  innovations  which  had  been  made, 
either  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prerogatives  of  'the 
Th/king  crown  or  tke  welfare  of  the  people.  His  fchemes 
propofes  to  of  reformation,  indeed,  he  intended  to  have  carried  be- 
new-modei  yond  the  boundaries  of  Fiance.  If  we  may  believe 
th^Euro*  the  duke  of  Sully,  lie  had  in  view  no  ltfs  a  defign  than 
powers  ^ie  new- modelling  of  all  .Europe.  He  imagined  that 
the  European  powers  might  be  formed  into  a  kind  of 
Cliriftian  republic,  by  rendering  them  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fi ble  of  equal  {Length  ;  and  that  this  republic  might 
be  maintained  in  perpetual  peace,  by  bringing  all  their 
differences  to  be  decided  before  a  fenate  of  wife,  dif- 
interefted,  and  able  judges:  and  then  he  thought  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  overturn  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  number  of  thefc  powers  was  to  be  15  ; 
viz.  the  Papacy  ;  the  empire  of  Germany  ;  France  ; 
Spain  ;  Hungary  ;  Great  Britain;  Bohemia;  Lombardy; 
Poland;  Sweden;  Denmark;  the  republic  of  Venice; 
the  States-General  ;  the  Swifs  Cantons;  and  the  Ita¬ 
lian  commonwealth,  which  was  to  comprehend  the 
Rates  of  Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Modena,  Parma, 
Mantua,  and  Monaco.  In  older  to  render  the  ftates 
equal,  the  empire  was  to  be  given  to  the  duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia  ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  pope ;  that  of 


Sicily  to  the  V enetians  ;  Milan  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  France, 
who,  by  this  acquifition,  was  to  become  king  of  Lom- 
hardy  ;  the  Auftrian  Low  Countries  were  to  be  added 
to  the  Dutch  republic;  Franche  Compte,  Alface,  and 
the  country  of  Trent,  rvere  to  be  given  to  the  Swifs. 

With  a  vie w,  it  is  now  thought,  of  executing  this  grand 
project,  but  under  pretence  of  reducing  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  Henry  made  immenfe 
preparations  both  by  fea  and  land ;  but  if  he  really 
had  fuch  a  delign,  he  was  prevented  by  death  from 
attempting  to  execute  it.  He  was  ftabbed  in  hisHe^^,uf3k, 
coach  by  one  Ravilliac,  on  the  12th  of  May  1608.  dered. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  queen-mother  af- 
fumed  the  regency.  Ravilliac  was  executed,  after  fuf- 
fering  horrid  tortures.  It  is  faid  that  he  made  a  con- 
feffion,  which  was  fo  written  by  the  perfon  who  took 
it  down,  that  not  one  word  of  it  could  ever  be  read, 
and  thus  his  inftigators  and  accomplices  could  never 
be  difeovered.  The  regency,  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIII.  was  only  remarkable  for  cabals  and  in- 
trigues  of  the  courtiers.  In  1617,  the  king  affumed 
the  government  himfelf,  banifhed  the  queen-mother  to 
Blois,  caufed  her  favourite  marfhal  d’Ancre  to  be  killed, 
and  chofe  for  his  minifter  the  famous  cardinal  Rich- 
lieu.  In  1620,  a  new  war  broke  out  between  the 
Catholics  and  Proteftants,  which  was  carried  on  with 
the  greateft  fury  on  both  ftdes  ;  and  we  may  judge  of 
the  fpirit  which  actuated  both  parties,  by  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  Negreplifte,  a  town  in  Quercy.  This  plac£ 
was  befieged  by  the  king’s  troops,  and  it  was  refolved 
to  make  an  example  of  the  inhabitants.  The  latter, 
however,  abfolutely  refufed  to  furrendcr  upon  any 
terms.  They  defended  themfelves,  therefore,  moft: 
defperately;  and  the  city  being  at  laft  taken  by  ftorm, 
they  were  all  maflacred,  without  refpedt  of  rank,  fex, 
or  age,  except  ten  men.  When  thefe  were  brought 
into  the  king’s  prefer.ee,  he  told  them  they  did  not 
deferve  mercy  :  they  anfvvered,  that  they  would  not 
receive  it ;  that  the  only  favour  they  afked,  was  to  be 
hanged  on  trees  in  their  own  gardens;  which  was 
granted,  and  the  place  reduced  to  afhes.  Both  par¬ 
ties  foon  became  weary  of  fuch  a  definitive  war ;  and 
a  peace  was  concluded  in  1621,  by  which  the  edit  of 
Nantes  was  confirmed.  This  treaty,  however,  was  of  no 
long  duration.  A  new  war  broke  out  which  lafted  till 
the  year  1628,  when  the  edit  of  Nantes  was  again  con¬ 
firmed  ;  only  the  Proteftants  were  deprived  of  all  their 
cautionary  towns,  and  confequently  of  the  power  of  de¬ 
fending  themfelves  in  time  to  come~  This  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  wars  on  account  of  religion  in  France. 

Hiftorians  fay,  that  in  thefe  wars  above  a  million  of 
men  loft  their  lives;  that  150,000,000  livres  were  fpent 
in  carrying  them  on  ;  and  that  9  cities,  400  villages, 

2000  churches,  2000  monafteries,  and  10,000  houfes^ 
were  burnt  or  otherwife  deftroyed  during  their  conti¬ 
nuance.  The  next  year,  the  king  was  attacked  with  a 
flow  fever  which  nothing  could  allay,  an  extreme  de- 
preffion  of  fpirits,  and  prodigious  fwelling  in  his  fto*- 
mach  and  belly.  The  year  after,  however,  he  recover¬ 
ed,  to  the  great  difappointment  of  his  mother,  who 
had  been  in  hopes  of  regaining  her  power.  She  was- 
arrefted  ;  but  found  means  to  efcape  into  Flanders, 
where  fhe  remained  during  the  reft  of  this  reign.  Rich- 
lieu,  by  a  mafterly  train  of  politics,  though  himfelf 
was  next  to  an  enihufiaft  for  popery,  fupported  the 
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proteftants  of  Germany  and  Guftavus  AdoIphu3  againft  ferting  the  caufe 
the  lioufe  of  Auftria ;  and  after  quelling  all  the  rebel-  '  ‘ 

lions  and  confpiracies  whieh  had  been  formed  againft 
him  in  France,  he  died  fome  months  before  Louis  XI II. 

1*111643. 

Louis  XIV.  furnamed  le  Grand,  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  when  he  was  only  five  years  of  age.  During 
■his  minority, f  the  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces  under 
the  adminiftration  of  his  mother  Anne  of  Auftria,  by 
the  factions  of  the  great,  and  the  'divifions  between 
the  court  and  parliament,  for  the  mod:  trifling  caufes, 
and  upon  the  mod;  ddpieable  principles.  The  prince 
of  Conde  flamed  like  a  blazing  flar  ;  fometimes  a  pa¬ 
triot,  fometimes  a  courtier,  and  fometimes  a  rebel. 

He  was  oppofed  by  the  celebrated  Turenne,  who  from 
a  Proteftant  had  turned  Papift.  The  nation  of  France 
was  involved  at  once  in  civil  and  domeflic  wars ;  but 
the  queen-mother  having  made  choice  of  cardinal  Ma¬ 
zarine  for  her  firfl  minifter,  he  found  means  to  turn 
the  arms  even  of  Cromwell  againft  the  Spaniards,  and 
to  divide  the  domeflic  enemies  of  the  court  fo  effe&u- 
•ally  among  themfelves,  that  when  Louis  affumed  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  he  found 
himfelf  the  mod;  abfolftte  monarch  that  had  ever  fat 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  He  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune,  on  the  death  of  Mazarine,  to  put  the  domedic 
adminidration  of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Colbert, 
who  formed  new  fydems  for  the  glory,  commerce,  and* 

•manufa&ures  of  France,  all  which  he  carried  to  a 
furprifing  height.  The  king  himfelf,  ignorant  and  . 
vain,  was  blind  to  every  patriotic  duty  of  a  king,  pro¬ 
moting  the  intereds  of  his  fubje&s  only  that  they 
might  the  better  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  his  greatnefs  : 
and  by  his  ambition  he  embroiled  himfelf  with  all  hi*3 
neighbours,  and  wantonly  rendered  Germany  a  difmal 
feene  of  devadation.  By  his  impolitic  and  unjud  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  edidl  of  Nantes  in  the  year  1685,  with 
■  the  dragooning*  the  protedants  that  followed  it,  he 
obliged  them  to  take  fhelter  in  England,  Holland,  and 
different  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  edablifhed  the 
filk  manufactories,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  own 
country.  He  was  fo  blinded  by  flattery,  that  he  ar¬ 
rogated  to  himfelf  the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  pa¬ 
gan  emperors  of  Rome.  He  made  and  broke  treaties 
for  his  conveniency  :  and  in  the  end  he  raifed  againfl 
himfelf  a  confederacy  of  almod  all  the  other  princes 
of  Europe;  at  the  head  of  which  was  king  William  III. 
of  England.  He  was  fo  well  ferved,  that  he  made 
head  for  fome  years  againfl  this  alliance  ;  and  France 
feemed  to  have  attained  the  higheft  pitch  of  military 
glory,  under  the  condud  of  thofe  renowned  generals 
Conde  and  Turenne.  (See  United  Provinces.)  At 
length,  having  provoked  the  Englifh  by  his  repeated 
infidelities,  their  arms  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 

’and  thofe  of  the  Auftrians  under  prince  Eugene,  ren¬ 
dered  the  latter  part  of  Louis’s  life  as  miferable  as  the 
beginningof  it  was  fplendid.  His  reign,  from  the  year 
1 702  to  1711,  was  one  continued  feries  of  defeats  and 
calamities  ;  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeing 
thofe  places  taken  from  him,  which,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  reign,  were  acquired  at  the  expence  of 
many  thoufand  lives.  (See  Britain,  n°  342,  &c.)— 

Juft  as  he  was  reduced,  old  as  he  wa3,  to  the  defperate 
refolution  of  colltdling  his  people  and  dying  at  their 
head,  he  was  faved  by  the  Englifh  Tory  miniftry  de- 
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withdrawing  from  their  allies,  and  France. 


concluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht  In  17  is 
tain,  n?  371,  &c 


See  Bri- 


1  he  la  ft  years  of  Louis  XIV.  were  alfo  embittered 
by  domeihe  calamities  ;  which,  added  to  thofe  he  had 
already  endured  of  a  public  nature,  impelled  him  with 
a  deep  me  lancholy.  He  had  been  for  fome  time  af- 
hicted  with  a  fiftula  ;  whieh,  though  fuccefsfully  cut, 
ever  afterwards  afLfted  his  health.  The  year  before 
the  peace,  his  only  fon,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  died 
together  with  the  duchels  and  their  eldell  fon  ;  and  the 
only  remaining  child  was  left  at  the  point  of  deatln 
The  king  himfelf  furvived  till  the  month  of  Septem- 
,  1715;  but  on  the  14th  of  that  month  expired, 

leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  great-grandfon  Louis,  then 
a  minor. 

By  the  lad  will  of  Louis  he  had  devolved  the  re¬ 
gency,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  king,  upon 
a  council,^  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Or- 
f.®n8,  .  -That  nobleman,  however,  difgufted  with  a 
aifpofitioii  which  gave  him  only  a  carting  vote,  appeal¬ 
ed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  fet  afide  the  will 
of  the  late  king,  and  declared  him  foie  regent.  His 
hrrt  adts  were  extremely  popular,  and  gave  the  moft 
favourable  ideas  of  Ins  government  and  chara&er.  He 
reftored  to  the  parliament  the  light  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  of  remonftrating  againft  the  ednfts 
ot  the  crown,  and  compelled  thofe  who  had  enriched 
themfelves  during  the  calamities  of  the  former  reirm 
.  to  reftcre  their  wealth.  He  alfo  took  every  method 
to  edace  the  calamities  occafioned  by  the  unfuccefsful 
wars  in  which  his  predeceffor  had  engaged  ;  promoted 
commerce  and  agriculture  ;  and,  by  a  clofe-  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  feemed  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  lading  tranquillity.  This  hap¬ 
py  profpeft,  however,  was  foon  overcaft  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Alberoni  the  Spanilh  minifter,  who  had 
formed  a  defign  of  recovering  Sardinia  from  the  em- 
Pe™r>  Sicily  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  of  efta- 
bliming  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Britain.  To 
accomplifh  thefe  purpofes,  he  negociated  with  the  Ot- 
tomanPorte,  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia,  andCharlesXIL 
of  Sweden  ;  the  Turks  intending  to  refume  the  war 
againft  the  emperor  ;  the  two  latter  to  invade  Great 
Britain. .  But  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  retained 
the  admnuftration  of  France,  he  found  it  impofiible 
to  bring  his  feb  ernes  to  bear.  To  remove  him,  there- 
fore,  he  fomented  divifions  in  the  kingdom.  An  in- 
furrection  took  place  in  Brittany ;  and  Alberoni  fent 
lmall  parties  in  difguife  into  the  country,  in  order  to 
fupport  the  infurgents,  and  even  laid  plots  to  feize  the 
regent,  himfelf.  All  of  a  fudden,  however,  the  Spa- 
niih  minifter  found  himfelf  disappointed  in  every  one 
of  his  fchemes.  His  partifans  in  France  were  put  to 
death  ;  the  king  of  Sweden  was  killed  at  Frederick- 
fhall  in  Norway  ;  the  Czar,  intent  on  making  new  re¬ 
gulations,  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  make  war  upon 
Britain  ;  and  the  Turks  refufed  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  emperor,  from  whom  they  had  lately  fuller¬ 
ed  fo  much.  The  cardinal,  neverthelefs,  continued 
his  intrigues  ;  which  quickly  produced  a  war  betwixt 

brm  “a,  °ne  part’  and  France  and  Britain  on  the 
other  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  refift  the  union  of 
two  fuch  formidable  powers,  were  foon  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  fmng  for  peace;  and  the  terms  were  die- 
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tated  by  the  regent  of  France  ;  and  Uliv 

nniffion  of  Alberoni  the  Spaniffi  miniftcr  was  one.  A 
double  marriage  was  now  f?t  on  foot  :  the  duke  of 
Orleans  gave  his  own  daughter,  Madcmoifelle  Mont- 
penfier,  to  Don  Lewis  prince  of  Afturias,  while  the 
infanta  of  Spain  was  betrothed  to  her  coufin  the  king 
of  France.  From  this  time  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
continued  united  ;  both  princes  being  convinced,  that 
it  was  their  intereft  not  to  wafte  their  (Length  in  wars 
againft  each  other. 

The  fpirit  of  conqueft  having  now  in  a  great  meafure 
*  ,  -  fubfided,  and  that  of  commerce  taken  place  through- 

John  Law.  0ut  the  world  in  general,  France  became  the  feene  of 
as  remarkable  a  projedt  in  the  commercial  way  as  ever 
was  known  in  any  country.  One  John  Law,  a  Scotf- 
man,  having  been  obliged  to  fly  from  his  own  country 
for  murder,  laid  the  plan  of  a  company  which  might 
by  its  notes  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  nation,  and  reim- 
burfe  itfelf  by  the  profits.  Law  had  wandered  through 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  had  fucceffiyely  endea¬ 
voured  to  engrofs  the  attention  of  various  courts.  The 
propofal  was  made  to  Vi&or  Amadeus  king  of  Sicily  ; 
but  he  difmifFed  Law  with  a  reply,  that  6 i  he  was  not 
rich  enough  to  ruin  liimfelf but  in  France  it  was 
looked  upon  in  a  more  favourable  light ;  the  nation  be¬ 
ing  at  this  time  involved  in  a  debt  of  200  millions, 
and  the  regent,  as  well  as  the  people  in  general,  very 
fond  of  embarking  in  new  fchemes.  The  bank,  thus 
eftablifhed,  proceeded  at  firfl  with  fome  degree  of 
caution  ;  but  having  by  degrees  extended  their  credit 
to  more  than  80  times  their  real  flock,  they  foon  be¬ 
came  unable  to  anfwer  the  demands  made  upon  them  ; 
ib  that  the  company  was  diflolved  the  very  fame  year 
in  which  it  had  been  inftituted.  The  confufion  into 
which  the  kingdom  was  thrown  by  this  fatal  fcheme, 
required  the  utmofl  exertions  of  the  regent  to  put  a 
flop  to  it;  and  fcarcely  was  this  accompliflied  when 
the  king,  in  1723,  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.  The  duke  then  became  minifter ;  but  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  poll.  His  irregularities  had  broken 
his.  conliitution,  and  brought  on  a  number  of  ma¬ 
ladies,  under  which  he  in  a  fhort  time  funk,  and 
was  fucceeded  in  his  acminiftration  by  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  Conde.  The  king,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  had  been  married,  when  very  young,  to  the 
infanta  of  opain,  though  by  rtafon  of  his  tender  years 
the  marriage  had  never  been  completed.  The  prin- 
cefs,  however,  had  been  brought  to  Paris,  and  for 
fome  time  treated  as  queen  of  France  ;  but  as  Louis 
grew  up,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  he  had  contracted  an 
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of  thefe  the  dif-  birth  of  a  pnnee  foon  after  their  marriage  removed  all 
the  fears  ot  the  people  concerning  the  fucceffion. 
Cardinal  Fleury  continued  the  pacific  fchemes  pur¬ 
sued  by  his  predeceflors;  though  they  were  fomewhat 
interrupted  by  the  war  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1 7 3 3*  Notwithflanding  the  connection  betwixt  that 
monarch  and  the  French  nation,  however,  Fleury  was 
fo  parfimonious  in  his  affiftance,  that  only  1500  fol- 
diers  were  fent  to  relieve  Dantzic,  where  Staniflaus 
himfelf  refided,  and  who  at  that  time  was  befieged  by 
the  Ruffians.  Phis  pitiful  reinforcement  was  foon 
overwhelmed  by  a  multitude  of  Ruffians  ;  and  Staniflaus 
was  at  lad  obliged  to  renounce  all  thoughts  of  the 
crown  of  Poland,  though  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  title  of  king  ;  and  that  this  title  might  not  be 
merely  nominal,  the  king  of  France  confented  to  be- 
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bed.  rlhe  minifter,  therefore,  at  laft  confented  that 
the  princefs  fhould  he  fent  back  ;  an  affront  fo  much 
refented  by  the  queen  her  mother,  that  it  had  alinolt 
produced  a  war  betwixt  the  two  nations. 

I  lie  diffidution  of  t^ie  .marriage  of  Louis  was  the 
lad  act  of  Conde  s  acminiftration  ;  and  the  procuring 
of  a  rew  match  was  the  fir  ft  a&  of  his  fucceffor  Car¬ 
dinal^  Fleury.  The  princefs  pitched  upon  was  the 
daughter  of  Staniflaus  Lefczinfki,  king  of  Poland, 
who  had  been  depofed  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
The  piincefs  was  deditnte  of  perfonal  charms,  but  of 
an  amiable  difpofition  ;  and  though  it  is  probable  that 
Stan  ilaus  never  peifeifed  the  love  of  her  hufband,  her  excel¬ 
ling  of  Fo*  ^€nt  qualities  could  not  but  extort  his  edeem  :  and  the 
land.  Vol.  VII.  Part  II. 
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dow  upon  him  the  duchies  of  Bar  and  Lorrain  ;  fo 
that,  after  the  death  of  Staniflaus,  thefe  territories 
were  indiflolubly  united  to  the  dominions  of  France. 

Fleury  deadily  purfued  his  pacific  plans,  and  the  de¬ 
putes  between  Spain  and  England  in  1737  very  little 
affe&ed  the  peace  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  it  rnuft  be 
remembered  to  ins  praife,  that  indead  of  fomenting* 
the  quarrels  betwixt  the  neighbouring  potentates,  he 
laboured  inceffantly  to  keep  them  at  peace.  He  re* 
conciled  th^.  Crenoele  and  Corficans,  who  were  at  war  £ 
and  his  mediation  was  accepted  by  the  Ottoman  Ported 
who  at  that  time  carried  on  a  fuccefsful  war  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  but  made  peace  with  him  at 
the  interceffion  of  the  cardinal.  All  his  endeavours 
to  preferve  the  general  peace,  however,  proved  at  lad 
ineffectual.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in 
1740,  the  lad  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Audria,  fet  all 
Europe  in  a  flame.  The  emperor’s  elded  daughter, 

Maria  Therefa,  claimed  the  Andrian  fucceffion,  which 
comprehended  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohe¬ 
mia,  the  duchy  of  Silefia,  Auftrian  Suabia,  Upper 
and  Lower  Audria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola  5  the 
fo.ur  ford!  towns  ;  Burgaw  ;  Brifgaw  ;  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  Friuli  ;  Tyrol;  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  the 
auchfes  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  Among  the  many 
competitors  who  pretended  a  right  to  fliare,  or  wholly 
to  inherit,  thefe  extenfive  dominions,  the  king  of 
France  was  one.  But  as  he  wilhed  not  to  awaken  the 
jealoufy  of  the  European  princes  by  preferring  diredfc- 
ly  his  own  pretentions,  he  cl: ofe  rather  to  fupport  thofe 
of  Frederic  III  who  laid  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Sile¬ 
fia.  This  brought  on  the  war  of  1 740  ;  and  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  articles  Britain  and 
Prussia.  It  was  terminated  in  1 748  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  but  to  this  Louis,  who  fecretly 
meditated  a  fevere  vengeance  againft  Britain,  only  con- 
fented,  that  he  might  have  time  to  recruit  his  fleet 
and  put  himlelf  fomewhat  more  upon  an  equality  with 
that  formidable  power.  But  while  he  meditated  great 
exploits  of  this  kind,  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  was  diflurbcd  by  violent  difputes  betwixt  the 

Ile^VTdVPa,fan,ei“t8l  U  Fra-‘f  ln  tHe„  reiS"  ofDifpurtbe. 
Fouis  XIV.  there  had  been  violent  conte (Is  betwixt  twixt  the 

the  Janfenifts  and  Jefuits  concerning  free-will  and  other  parliaments 

obfeure  points  of  theology  ;  and  the  opinions  of  the  and  cIerS)% 

Janfenifts  had  been  declared  heretical  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  papal  bull  named  Unigeniiui ;  the  reception  of  which 
was  enforced  by  the  king,  in  opposition  to  the  parlia¬ 
ments,  the  archbifliop  of  Paris,  and  the  body  of  the 
3  ^  people. 
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Franc*,  people.  The  archbifhop,  with  r  pother  prelates, protefted 
againft  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  theGallican 
church,  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  an  infult  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  tbemfelves.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
favoured  the  bull  by  inducing  the  bifhops  to  fubmit  to 
it ;  but  at  the  fame  time  (lopped  a  perfecution  whieh  was 
going  on  again#  its  opponents.  Thus  matters  palled 
over  till  the  eonclufion  of  the  peace  ;  a  fhort  time  af¬ 
ter  which  the  jealcufy  of  the  clergy  was  awakened  by 
an  attempt  of  the  ininifter  of  (late  to  inquire  into  the 
wealth  of  individuals  of  their  order.  To  prevent  this, 
they  revived  the  conteft  about  the  bull  Unigenitus  ; 
and  it  was  refolved,  that  confeffional  notes  fnould  be 
obtained  of  dying  perfons  ;  that  thefc  notes  fhould  be 
figned  by  priefts  who  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
bull ;  and  that,  without  fuch  notes,  no  perfon  could 
obtain  a  viaticum,  or  extreme  unClion.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  the  new  archbifhop  of  Paris,  and  the  parliament 
of  that  city,  took  oppolite  Tides  ;  the  latter  imprifon- 
ing  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  refufed  to  adminiiler  the  fa- 
craments  excepting  in  the  circumftances  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Other  parliaments  followed  the  example  of 
that  of  Paris  ;  and  a  war  was  inftantly  kindled  be¬ 
twixt  the  civil  and  eccleliailical  departments  of  the 
Late.  In  this  difpute  the  king  interfered,  forbad  the 
parliaments  to  take  cognizance  of  ecclefiaftical  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  commanded  them  to  fufpend  all  profe- 
cutions  relative  to  the  refufal  of  the  facraments  :  but 
inftcad  of  acquiefcing,  the  parliament  prefented  new 
remondrances,  refufed  to  attend  any  other  bufinefs, 
and  refolved  that  they  could  not  obey  this  injunction 
without  violating  their  duty  as  well  as  their  eath.  They 
cited  the  bifhop  of  Orleans  before  their  tribunal,  and 
ordered  all  writings,  in  which  its  jurifdi&ion  was  de¬ 
puted,  to  be  burnt  by  the  executioner.  By  the  af- 
iiftancc  of  the  military,  they  enforced  the  adminiitra- 
tion  of  the  facraments  to  the  lick,  and  ceafcd  to  dif* 
tribute  that  juftice  to  the  fubjeCt  for  which  they  had 
been  originally  inftituted.  The  king,  enraged  at  their 
obdinacy,  arrefted  and  imprifoned  four  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  been  moll  obflinate,  and  baniihed  the 
remainder  to  Bourges,  PoiCtiers,  and  Auvergne;  while, 
to  prevent  any  impediment  from  taking  place  in  the 
adminiftration  of  jullice  by  their  abfence,  he  iiTued  let¬ 
ters  patent,  by  which  a  royal  chamber  for  the  profecu- 
tion  of  civil  and  criminal  fuits  was  inftituted.  The 
counfellois  refufed  to  plead  before  thefe  new  courts  ; 
and  the  king,  finding  at  laft  that  the  whole  nation  was 
about  to  fall  into  a  ilate  of  anarchy,  thought  proper 
to  recall  the  parliament.  The  baniihed  members  en¬ 
tered  Paris  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  archbifhop,  who  Hill  continued  to  encourage 
the  priefls  in  refusing  the  facraments,  was  baniihed  to 
his  feat  at  Conflans  ;  the  bifhops  of  Orleans  and  Troyes 
were  in  like  manner  baniihed,  and  a  calm  for  the  pre- 
fent  reftored  to  the  kingdom. 

The  tranquillity  thus  eftablifhed  was  of  no  long  du¬ 
ration.  In  the  year  1756,  the  parliament  again  fell 
under  the  difpleafure  of  the  king  by  their  imprudent 
perfecution  of  thofc  who  adhered  to  the  bull  Unige¬ 
nitus.  They  proceeded  fo  far  in  this  oppofition  as  to 
refufe  to  regifter  certain  taxes  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  By  this  Louis  was  fo 
provoked,  that  he  fuppreffed  the  fourth  and  fifth  cham¬ 
bers  of  inquefts,  the  members  of  which  had  diftin- 
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guilhed  themfelves  by  their  oppofition  to  his  will.  He  France* 
commanded  the  bull  Unigenitus  co  be  refpe&ed,  and  “v“— 
prohibited  the  fecular  judges  from  ordering  the  admi- 
nillration  of  the  facraments.  On  this  15  counftIlor3 
of  the  great  chamber  refigned  their  offices,  and  124 
members  of  the  different  parliaments  followed  their 
example  ;  and  the  moll  grievous  difeontents  took  place 
throughout  the  kingdom.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
a  fanatic,  named  Damien ,  to  afTaffinate  him  ;  and  the 
king  was  adlually  wounded,  though  flightly,  between 
the  ribs,  in  the  prefence  of  his  fon  and  in  the  midft 
of  his  guards.  The  affaffin  was  put  to  the  moll  cx- 
quifite  tortures  ;  in  the  midft  of  which  he  perfitled, 
in  the  moft  obftinate  manner,  to  declare  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  kill  the  king  ;  but  that  his  defign  was 
only  to  wound  him,  that  Ood  might  touch  his  heart, 
and  incline  him  to  reftore  peace  to  his  dominions, 

Thefe  expieffions,  which  undoubtedly  indicated  infa¬ 
ncy,  had  no  cffeCt  on  his  m ere ilefs  judges,  who  con- 
figned  him  to  one  of  the  moft  horrid  deaths  the  inge¬ 
nuity  01  cruelly  of  man  could  invent.  This  attempt, 
however,  feems  to  have  had  feme  efFect  upon  the  king, 
as  he  foon  after  baniflied  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  who 
had  been  recalled,  and  accommodated  matters  with  his 
parliament  once  more.  T - 

The  unfortunate  event  of  the  war  of  1755  had  Fan  il-/ 
brought  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  Louis  compact 
implored  the  affiftance  of  Spain  ;  and  on  this  occnfion 
the  celebrated  Family  Compact  was  figned  ;  by  which,  ^ 
with  the  Tingle  exception  of  the  American  trade,  thcbhfhed. 
fubje&s  of  France  and  Spain  are  naturalized  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  the  enemy  of  the  one  fovereign  is  in¬ 
variably  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  the  other. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  affiftance  of  Spain  avail¬ 
ed  very  little  ;  both  powers  were  reduced  to  the  low- 
efl  ebb,  and  the  arms  of  Britain  were  triumphant  in 
every  quaiter  of  the  globe.  See  the  article  Britain. 

The  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  the  year  1763, 
though  it  freed  the  nation  from  a  moft  deftruCtive  and 
bloody  war,  did  not  reftore  its  internal  tranquillity. 

The  parliament,  eager  to  purfue  the  victory  they  had 
formerly  gained  over  their  religious  enemies,  now  di-  Fxpulfionof 
reeled  their  efforts  againft  the  Jefuits,  who  had  obtain*  the  Jefuits. 
ed  and  enforced  the  bull  Unigenitus.  That  once 
powerful  order,  however,  was  now  on  the  brink  of  de- 
llru&ion.  A  general  deteftation  of  its  members  had 
taken  place  throughout  the  whole  world.  A  confpi- 
raey  formed  by  them  againft  the  king  of  Portugal, 
and  from  which  he  narrowly  efcaped,  had  roufed  the 
indignation  of  Europe,  and  this  was  ftill  farther  in¬ 
flamed  by  fome  fraudulent  pra&iecs  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty  in  France.  Le  Valette,  the  chief  of  their 
miffionaries  at  Martinico,  had,  ever  fince  the  peace  of 
Aix*!a  Chapelle,  carried  on  a  very  extenlive  commerce, 
infomueh  that  he  even  afpired  .at  monopolizing  the 
whole  Weft  India  trade  when  the  war  with  Biitian  com¬ 
menced  in  1755.  Leonay  and  Oouffre,  merchants  at 
Marfeilles,  in  expectation  of  receiving  merchandize  to 
the  value  of  two  millions  from  him,  had  accepted  of 
bills  drawn  by  the  Jefuits  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
and  an  half.  Unhappily  they  were  difappointed  by 
the  vaft  number  of  captures  made  by  the  Britifh  ;  in 
coufequence  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  Society  of  Jefuits  at  large  :  but  they,  either  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  true  intereft,  or  too  flow  in  giving  aftift- 
6  ance> 
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ance,  /offered  the  merchants  to  flop  payment ;  and  thus  ments 
not  only  to  bring  ruin  upon  themfelves,  but  to  in¬ 
volve,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  a  great  many  others 
in  the  lame  calamity.  I  heir  creditors  demanded  in¬ 
demnification  from  the  fociety  at  large  ;  and  on  their 
refufal  to  fatisfy  them,  brought  their  caufe  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  That  body,  eager  to  revenge 
themfelves  on  fuch  powerful  adverfaries,  carried  on  the 
mod  violent  perfections  every  where  againft  them. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe,  the  volume  containing  the  con- 
liitution  and  government  of  the  order  itfelf  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  and  produced  in  open  court.  It  then  ap- 
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peared,  that  the  order  of  Jefuits  formed  a  diftindt  body 
in  the  date,  fubmitting  implicitly  to  their  chief,  who 
alone  was  .abfolute  over  their  lives  and  fortunes.  It 
was  like  wife  difeovered  that  they  had,  after  a  former 
c..pu!fion,  been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  upon  con¬ 
ditions  which  they  had  never  fulfilled  ;  and  to  which 
their  chief  had  ohdinately  refufed  to  fubferibe  ;  con¬ 
sequently  that  their  exidence  at  that  time  in  the  na¬ 
tion  was  merely  the  efTe#  of  toleration.  The  event 
was,  that  the  writings  of  the  Jefuits  were  pronounced 
to  contain  dodlnnes  fubverfive  of  all  civil  government, 
and  injurious  to  the  fecurity  of  the  facred  perfons  of 
fovereigns ;  the  attempt  of  Damien  againft  the  king 
was  attributed  to  them,  and  every  thingfeemed  to  prog* 
liolhcatc  their  fpeedy  diffolution.  In  this  critical  mo- 
rjeat,  however,  the  king  interfered,  and  by  his  royal 
mandate  fufpended  all  proceedings  againft  them  for  a 
year;  a  plan  of  accommodation  ivas  drawn  up,  and 
lubmitted  to  the  pope  and  general  of  the  order:  but 
the  latter,  by  his  ill-timed  haughtinefs,  entirely  over¬ 
threw  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  king  withdrew 
ms  proteflion,  and  the  parliament  redoubled  their  ef¬ 
forts  againft  them.  The  bulls,  briefs,  conftitutions, 
and  other  regulations  of  the  Society,  were  determined 
to  be  encroachments  on  authority,  and  abufes  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  the  Society  itfelf  was  finally  diffolved,  and 
its  members  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  clerical 
or  municipal  offices  ;  their  colleges  were  feized  ;  their 
164  effects  eoniifeated  ;  and  the  order  annihilated  ever  fince 
l'he  P8rlH!ment»  havinff  gained  this  vidory,  next 
the  kino  "laoc  a.n  EtUnlPt  to  fet  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
and  his  j  ar  *linrf  himfelf.  They  now  refufed  to  regifter  an  edift 
laments,  which  Louis  had  iffued  for  the  continuance  of  feme 
tax^es  which  ffould  have  ended  with  the  war,  and  like- 
tv.fe  to  conform  to  another. by  which  the  king  was  en¬ 
abled  to  redeem  his  debts  at  an  inadequate  price.  The 
court  attempted  to  get  the  edids  regiftered  by  force, 
but  the  parliaments  every  where  feemed  inclined  to  re¬ 
fill  to  the  lad.  In  1766,  the  parliament  of  Brittany 
re.ufed  the  crown  a  gift  of  700,000  iivres  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  were  fingled  out  to  bear  the 
weight  of  royal  vengeance  :  but  while  matters  were  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  extremities,  the  king  thought 
proper  to  drop  the  procefs  altogether,  and  to  piiblifh  a 
general  tumidly.  The  parliaments,  however,  now  af- 
lected  to  defpife  the  royal  clemency  ;  which  exafperated 
the  king  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ordered  the  counfel- 
lors  of  1  he  parliament  of  Brittany  (who  had  refufed 
to  refume  the  fundiens  of  which  he  deprived  them) 
to  be  included  in  the  lift  of  thofe  who  were  to  be 
diaited  for  militia  ;  and  thofe  upon  whom  the  lot  fell 
were  immediately  obliged  to  join  their  refpedive  regi- 
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re^  'r,e'r'g  employed  in  forming  the  city- 
guard.  The  parliament  of  Paris  remonftrated  fo  free¬ 
ly  upon  this  condud  of  the  king,  that  they  alfo  fell 
under  his  cenfure  ;  and  Louis  in  the  moft  explicit 
manner  declared,  that  he  would  fuffer  no  earthly  power 
to  interfere  with  his  will  •  and  the  parliaments  were 
tor  the  prefent  intimidated  into  fubmiffion. 

1  he  interval  of  domeftic  tranquillity  which  now  took 
place,  was  employed  by  the  king  in  humbling  the  pride 
ot  the  pope,  who  refufed  to  recal  a  brief  he  had  pub- 
liftied  againft  the  duke  of  Parma.  On  this  the  French 
monarch  reclaimed  the  territories  of  Avignon  and  Ve- 
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naillin  ;  and  while  the  pontiff  denounced  his  unavailing 
cenfures  againft  him,  the  marquis  de  Rochecouart,  with 
a  fingle  regiment  of  foldiers,  drove  out  the  troops  oF 

Te  pope,  and  took  poffeflion  of  the  territories  ia  quef- 
tion.  ^ 

A  more  formidable  oppofition  was  made  by  the  na-Ifljflf 
lives  o  the  f, nail  iftand  of  Corfica  ;  the  fovereignty  „f  CorfiL°rC- 
which  had  been  transferred  to  France  by  the  Genoefe  ^llcec^ 
its  former  mafters,  on  condition  that  Louis  fliould  re- 
inftate  them  in  the  pofTefiion  of  the  iftand  of  Capraia 
winch  the Corficans  had  lately  reduced.  Thefe  iftanders 
defended  themfelves  with  the  moft  defperate  intrepidi¬ 
ty  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  two  campaigns,  in  which 
leveral  thoufands  of  the  braveft  troops  of  France  were 
■  rf.j  at  1  .y  be  brought  under  fubje&ion. 

I  he  fatisfadion  which  this  unimportant  conqueft  , 

might  afford  to  Louis,  was  clouded  by  the  diftrds  of  ftafe'ofth* 
he  nation  at  large  The  Eaft  India  Company  had  to-Sf  ** 
tally  railed,  and  moft  of  the  capital  commercial  houfes 
in  the  kingdom  were  involved  in  the  fame  calamity 
Ihe  minifler,  the  due  de  Choifeuil,  by  one  defperate 
ltroke,  reduced  the  mtereft  of  the  funds  to  one  half 
and  at  the  fame  time  took  away  the  benefit  of  the  fur- 
vivorlhip  in  the  tontines,  by  which  the  national  credit 
was  greatly  affedted  ;  the  altercation  betwixt  the  king 
and  his  parliaments  revived,  and  the  diffenfions  became 
worfe  than  ever.  The  due  de  Choifeuil  attempted  in 
vain  to  conciliate  the  differences ;  his  efforts  tend¬ 
ed  only  to  bring  misfortunes  upon  himfelf,  and  in  1771 
he  was  bani/hed  by  the  king,  who  fufpeded  him  of  fa- 
vounng  the  popular  party  too  much  ;  and  this  was  foon 
alter  followed  by  the  bani/hment  of  the  whole  parlia- 
merit  of  Paris,  and  that  by  the  banifhmcnt  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  ;  new  parliaments  being  every  where  cho* 
en  in  place  of  thofe  who  had  been  expelled.  The 
people  were  by  no  means  difpofed  to  pay  the  fame  re- 
gard  to  thefe  new  parliaments  that  they  had  done  to 
the  old  ones;  but  every  appearance  of  oppofition  was 
at  lari  filenced  by  the  abfolute  authority  of  the  king-. 

In  the  midft  of  this  plenitude  of  power,  however,  which 
he  had  fo  ardently  defired,  his  health  daily  declined, 
and  the  period  of  his  days  was  evidently  at  no  great 
diftance.  As  he  had  all  along  indulged  himfeif  in  fen- 
iual  pleasures  to  the  greateft  excefs,  fo  now  they  pro¬ 
ved  the  immediate  means  of  his  deftruaion.  Iiis  fa* 
vourite  miftrefs,  Madame^de  Pompadour,  who  for  a 
long  time  governed  him  with  an  abfolute  fway,  had 
long  fince  been  dead,  and  the  king  had  for  fome  time 
been  equally  enflaved  by  the  charms  of  Madame  du 
Barre.  At  laft  even  her  beauty  proved  inefficient  to 
excite  defire  ;  and  a  fucceffion  of  miftreffes  became  ne~ 
ceftary  to  roufe  the  languid  appetites  of  the  king.  One 
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France,  of  thefe,  who  was  infe&ed  with  the  fmali-pox,  commu- 

— V — -  nicated  the  difeafe  to  the  king  ;  who  in  a  ihort  time 
167  died  of  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  afliftance  that  could 

Louis1  XV  ke  £*ven  by  the  phyficians. 

°Ui68  The  new  king  Louis  XVI.  grandfon  to  the  former, 

Reign  of  afcended  the  throne  in  the  year  1774,  in  the  20th  year 

Lot  is  XVI.  0f  age;  and  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  difeafe 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  predeceffor,  fubmitted 
to  inoculation,  with  feveral  others  of  the  royal  family. 
Their  quick  and  eafy  recovery  contributed  much  to 
extend  that  practice  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to 
remove  the  prejudices  which  had  been  entertained  a- 
gainft  it. 

The  king  had  no  fooner  regained  his  health,  than  he 
applied  himfelf  diligently  to  extinguifh  the  differences 
which  had  taken  place  betwixt  his  predeceffor  and 
the  people.  He  removed  thofe  from  their  employ¬ 
ments  who  had  given  caufe  of  complaint  by  their 
arbitrary  and  opprefiive  condudt  ;  and  he  conciliated 
the  affe&ion  of  his  fubje&s  by  removing  the  new  parlia¬ 
ments  and  recalling  the  old  ones. 

But  though  the  prudence  of  Louis  had  fuggefled 
to  him  thefe  compliances,  he  endeavoured  dill  to  pre- 
ferve  pure  and  entire  the  royal  authority.  He  explain¬ 
ed  his  intentions  by  a  fpeech  in  the  great  chamber 
of  parliament.  “  The  ftep  that  he  had  taken  to  en- 
fure  the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  his  fubje&s,  ought 
not  (he  obferved)  to  invalidate  his  own  authority  ;  and 
he  hoped,  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  prefent 
affembly,  an  example  of  fubmiffion  to  the  reft  of  his 
fubjedts.  Their  repeated  refiitance  to  the  commands 
of  his  grandfather  had  compelled  that  monarch  to 
maintain  his  prerogative  by  their  banifhment ;  and  they 
were  now  recalled,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
quietly  exercife  their  functions,  and  difplay  their  gra¬ 
titude  by  their  obedience.”  He  concluded  with  de* 
daring,  “  That  it  was  his  defire  to  bury  in  oblivion  all 
paft  grievances  ;  that  he  fhould  ever  behold  with  ex¬ 
treme  difapprobation  whatever  might  tend  to  create 
divifions  and  difiurb  the  general  tranquillity  ;  and  that 
his  chancellor  would  read  his  ordinance  to  the  affem- 
bly,  from  which  they  might  be  affured  he  would  not 
fuffer  the  fmalleft  deviation  to  be  made.”  That  ordi¬ 
nance  was  conceived  in  the  moil  explicit  terms,  and 
was  immediately  regiftered  by  the  king’s  command. 
The  articles  of  it  limited  within  very  narrow  bounds 
the  pretenfions  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  :  The  mem¬ 
bers  were  forbidden  to  look  upon  themfelves  as  one 
body  with  the  other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  or 
to  take  any  ftep,  or  affume  any  title,  that  might  tend 
towards,  or  imply,  fuch  an  union  :  They  were  enjoin¬ 
ed  never  to  relinquifh  the  adminiftration  of  public  juf- 
tice,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute  necefiity,  for  which 
the  firft  prefident  was  to  be  refponfible  to  the  king  ; 
and  it  was  added,  that  on  their  difobedience  the  Grand 
Council  might  replace  the  parliament,  without  any 
new  edid  for  the  purpofe.  They  were  ftill  however 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  right  of  remonftrating  before 
the  registering  of  any  edi&s  or  letters  patent  which 
they  might  conceive  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  provided  they  preferved  in  their  reprefentations 
the  refpeCt  due  to  the  throne.  But  thefe  remonftrances 
were  not  to  be  repeated ;  and  the  parliament,  if  they 
proved  ineffectual,  were  to  regifter  the  edict  obje&ed 
to  within  a.  month  at  fartheft  from  the  firft  day  of  its 


being  publiihed  ;  They  were  forbidden  to  iiTuc  any  ar-  France, 
rets  which  might  excite  trouble,  or  in  any  manner  re-  ~ v— J 

tard  the  execution  of  the  king’s  ordinances;  and  they 
were  affured  by  the  king  himfelf,  at  the  conclufion  of 
this  code  for  their  future  conduct,  that  as  long  as  they 
adhered  to  the  bounds  preferibed,  they  might  depend 
upon  his  countenance  and  protection.  In  ihort,  the 
terms  on  which  Louis  confented  to  re-eftahlilh  the  par¬ 
liaments  were  fuch,  that  they  were  reduced  to  mere 
cyphers,  and  the  word  of  the  king  ftill  continued  to  be 
the  only  law  in  the  kingdom.  The  archbifhop  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  who  had  likewife  prefumed  to  raife  iome  commo¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  was  obliged 
tofubmit;  and  feverely  threatened  if  he  fhould  after¬ 
wards  interfere  in  fuch  a  caufe. 

The  final  conqueft  of  the  Corficans,  who,  provoked 
by  the  oppreftion  of  their  governors,  had  once  more 
attempted  to  regain  their  former  liberty,  was  the  firft 
event  of  importance  which  took  place  after  this  reflo- 
ration  of  tranquillity :  but  the  kingdom  was  yet  filled 
with  diforder  from  ot^her  caufes.  A  fcarcity  of  corn  1775. 
happening  to  take  place  juft  at  the  time  that  feme 
regulations  had  been  made  by  M.  Turgot  the  new  fi¬ 
nancier,  the  populace  rofe  in  great  bodies,  and  com¬ 
mitted  fuch  outrages,  that  a  military  force  became  ah- 
folutely  neceffary  to  quell  them  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
upwards  of  500  of  thtfe  miferable  wretches  were  de- 
ftroyed  that  they  could  be  reduced.  The  king,  how¬ 
ever,  by  his  prudent  and  vigorous  conduct;  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  foon  put  a  ftop  to  all  riots,  and  eminently  dif- 
played  his  clemency  as  well  as  prudence  in  the  me- 
thodsvhe  took  for  the  reftoration  of  the  public  tran- 

quiUity.  .  .  .160 

The  humanity  of  Louis  was  next  fhown  in  an  fitimanc 
edi£b  which  he  caufed  to  be  regifteied  in  parliament,  ednfc  in  fa- 
fentencing  the  deferters  from  his  army  in  future  to  vour 
work  as  flaves  on  the  public  roads,  in  head  of  punifhing  firters* 
them  as  formerly  with  death;  and  with  equal  attention 
to  the  general  welfare  of  his  fubje&s,  lie  feized  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  peace  to  fulfil  thofe  promifes  of  economy  which 
on  his  acceffion  he  had  given  to  his  people.  Various  glj  I^on 
regulations  took  place  in  confequence;  particularly  the  (,j  dieMuf- 
fupprefuon  of  the  Mufquetaires  and  fome  other  corps,  qweiaires. 
which  being  adapted  more  to  the  parade  of  guarding 
the  royal  perfon  than  any  real  military  fervi.ee,  were 
fupported  at  a  great  expence,  without  any  adequate  re¬ 
turn  of  benefit  to  the  ftate. 

Particular  attention  was  alfo  paid  to  the  ftate  of  the 
marine;  and  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Sartine  in 
1776  to  that  department  did  honour  to  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  fovereign.  That  minifter,  fruitful  in  re- 
fources,  and  unwearied  in  his  application,  was  incef- 
fantly  engaged  in  augmenting  the  naval  ftrength  of 
his  country  ;  and  the  various  preparations  that  filled 
the  ports  and  docks  created  no  fmall  uneafinefs  to  the 
Britifti  court. 


The  next  appointment  made  by  the  king  was  equal-  Appc  n t- 
ly  happy,  and  in  one  refpedt  fingular  and  unpre- mer  c  of  M* 
cedented.  M.  Turgot,  though  poffeffed  of  integrity 
and  induftry,  had  not  been  able  to  command  the  pub-  j;*n  ^the 
lie  confidence.  On  his  retreat,  M.  Clugny,  intendant-  finances, 
general  of  Bourdeaux,  had  been  elevated  to  the  vacant 
poll:  but  he  dying  in  a  very  fhortfpace,  M.  Taboureau 
des  Reaux  was  appointed  his  fucceftor  ;  and  the  king 
foon  after  affociated  with  him  in  the  management  of 

the . 
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Frarec.  the  finances  M.  Necker,  by  birth  a  Swifs,  and  by  re- 
w — y -  ligion  a  Troteftant.  That  gentleman,  in  the  prece¬ 

ding  reign,  had  been  chofen  to  adjuft  Tome  differences 
between  the  Ead  India  company  and  the  crown;  and 
had  difeharged  his  trud  in  a  manner  which  gained 
the  approbation  of  both  parties.  Poffeffed  of  didin- 
guifhed  abilities,  his  appointment  would  have  excited  no 
furprife,  had  it  not  been  contrary  to  the  condant  po¬ 
licy  of  France,  which  had  carefully  excluded  the  aliens 
of  her  country  and  faith  from  the  control  of  her  re¬ 
venue.  It  now  flood  forward  as  a  new  inftance  of  en¬ 
largement  of  mind  and  liberality  of  fentiment ;  and 
will  to  poflerity  mark  the  prominent  features  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

Although  the  French  monarch  was  of  a  pacific  dif- 
pofition,  and  not  deflitute  of  generofity  of  fentiment; 
yet  his  own  and  the  public  exultation  had  been  openly 
and  condantly  proportioned  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ame- 
The  French  ticans  in  their  contefl  with  Britain:  the  princes  of  the 
privately  blood  and  the  chief  nobility  were  eager  to  embark  in 
alhft  the  A-  fUpport  Gf  the  caufe  of  freedom  ;  and  the  prudence  of 
their c^mt eft  ^ie  king  and  his  moll  confidential  miniders  alone  re- 
•wich  13  ri-  drained  their  ardour.  The  fatal  events  of  the  former  war 
tain;  were  dill  impreffed  on  the  mind  of  Louis;  and  he  could 

not  readily  confent  to  expofe  his  infant  marine  in  a  con- 
ted  with  a  nation  who  had  fo  frequently  afferted  the 
dominion  of  the  feas,  and  fo  lately  broken  the  united 
Aiength  of  the  lioufe  of  Bourbon.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  was  fenfible  that  the  opportunity  of  humbling  thofe 
haughty  ifianders  fhould  not  be  entirely  negledtee,  and 
that  home  advantages  fhould  be  taken  of  the  prefen t 
commotions  in  America.  Two  agents  from  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  Silas  Dearie  and  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin, 
had  fucceffively  arrived  at  Paris;  and  though  all  audi¬ 
ence  was  denied  them  in  a  public  capacity,  dill  they 
were  privately  encouraged  to  hope  that  France  only 
waited  the  proper  opportunity  to  vindicate  in  arms 
the  independence  of  America.  In  the  mean  while, 
tire  American  cruizers  were  hofpitably  received  into 
the  French  ports  ;  artillery  and  all  kinds  of  warlike 
dores  were  freely  fold  or  liberally  granted  to  the 
didrefs  of  the  colonids ;  and  French  officers  and  en¬ 
gineers,  with  the  connivance  of  government,  entered 
into  their  feivice. 

Some  changes  were  about  this  time  introduced  into 
the  different  departments  of  date.  The  condudl  of  M. 
Necker  in  the  finances  had  been  attended  with  univer- 
fal  approbation  ;  and  M.  Taboureau  des  Reaux,  his  col¬ 
league,  had  refigned  his  fituation,  but  dill  retained  the 
dignity  of  counfellor  of  date.  To  afford  full  fcope  to 
the  genius  of  M.  Necker,  Louis  determined  no  longer 
to  clog  him  with  an  affociatc  ;  but,  with  the  title  of 
Diredt or  general  of  the  Finances,  fubmitted  to  him  the 
e  ntire  management  cf  the  funds  and  revenue  of  France. 
In  the  eufuing  year,  the  count  de  St  Germains,  fecre- 
tary  st  war,  died  ;  and  the  prince  de  Montbarey,  who 
had  already  filled  an  inferior  fituation  in  that  depart¬ 
ment,  was  now  appointed  to  fuceeed  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Louis’s  negociations  with  foreign 
courts  were  not  neglefted.  He  concluded  a  new  trea¬ 
ty  of  alliance  with  Switzerland ;  vigilantly  obferved 
the  motions  of  the  diderent  princes  of  Germany  on  the 
death  of  the  elcdlor  of  Bavaria  ;  and  when  cluftly 
quedioned  by  the  Englifh  ambaffador  Lord  Stormont, 
rdpecting  the  various  warlike  preparations  which  were 


diligently  continued  through  the  kingdom,  he  replied,  Fiance. 
That  at  a  time  when  the  feas  were  covered  with  Englifh  ~  v  ‘ J A 
fleets  and  American  cruizers,  and  when  fuch  armies 
wrere  fent  to  the  New  World  as  had  never  before  ap¬ 
peared  there,  it  became  prudent  for  him  alfo  to  arm 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  colonies  and  the  prote&ion  of 
the  commerce  of  France.  'The  king  was  not  ignorant 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  remon (trances  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  importunities  of  the  agents  of  the  United 
States,  would  foon  compel  him  to  adopt  fome  decifive 
line  of  condudL  This  was-  hadened  by  a  new  event 
difadrous  to  Britain;  the  failure  of  general  Burgoyne’s 
expedition,  and  the  capture  of  his  army.  The  news  173 
of  that  event  was  received  at  Paris  with  unbounded  And  at  laft 
exultation.  M.  Sartine,  the  marine  fuperintendant,  op£nl7 ‘F' 
was  eager  to  meafure  the  naval  dreugth  of  France  theftide-^ 2 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  queen,  who  had  long  pendence 
feconded  the  applications  of  the  American  agents,  the  UnL 
now  efpoufed  their  caufe  with  frefh  ardour;  and tec*  ^tates* 
the  pacific  inclinations  of  Louis  being  overborne  by 
the  fuggedions  of  his  miniders  and  the  influence  of 
his  queen,  it  was  at  length  determined  openly  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Dr  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  who  'had  hitherto 
added  as  private  agents,  were  now  acknowledged  as 
public  ambaffadors  from  thofe  dates  to  the  court  of 
Verfailles  ;  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was 
figned  between  the  two  powers  in  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1778.  The  duke  of  Noailles,  ambaffador  to  the 
court  of  London,  was  in  the  month  of  March  in- 
drudled  to  acquaint  that  court  with  the  above  treaty. 

At  the  fame  time  he  declared,  that  the  contra&ing 
parties  had  paid  great  attention  not  to  dipulate  any 
exclulive  advantages  in  favour  of  France,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  referved  the  liberty  of  treating  with 
every  nation  whatever  on  the  fame  footing  of  equality 
and  reciprocity.  But  this  dipulaticn  was  treated  by 
the  Britifh  with  contempt ;  and  the  recal  of  Lord 
Stormont,  their  ambaffador  at  Verfailles,  was  the  fig- 
nal  for  the  commencement  of  hodilities. — The  events 
produced  by  this  war  are  related  under  the  articles 
Am k rica,  Britain,  and  Indostan.  Here  our 
chief  bulinefs  is  with  domedic  tranfa&ions,  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  internal  economy  of  the 
date. 

In  the  year  1780.  new  changes  in  the  French  mi¬ 
nidry  took  place.  M.  Bertin  had  reiigned  the  office 
offecretary  of  date;  the  prince  de  Montbarey  In  1 
retired  from,  the  ped  of  fecretary  at  war,  and  was  fuc- 
cecded  by  the  marquis  de  Segur.  But  the  mod  im-  ^  T~4 
portant  removal  was  that  of  M.  Sartine,  who  had  for 
icveral  years  prefided  over  the  marine  department,  and  tine, 
whofe  unwearied  application  and  ability  had  raifed  the 
naval  power  of  France  to  a  height  that  allonifhed  Eu¬ 
rope  :  but  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  loudly  accufed 
a  profufion,  which  would  have  diverted  into  one  chan¬ 
nel  the  whole  refources  of  the  kingdom.;  and  his  re¬ 
treat  opened  a  road  to  the  ambition  of  the  marquis  de 
Cadries,  who  was  appointed  to  fupply  his  place. 

This  year,  the  king  fixed  on  the  auniverfary  of  his 
birth-day  to  render  it  memorable  by  a  new  indance  of 
humanity  ;  and  he  abolilhed  for  ever  the  inhuman  euL  - 
tom  of  putting  the  quejlion ,  as  it  was  called,  by  torture; 
a  cudom  which  had  been  fo  edablilhed  by  tiie  pra&iee  - 
of  ages,  that  it  feemtd  to  be  an  infeparable  part  of  f 

ths . 
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France*  tne  eonditution  of  the  courts  of  judice  in  France.  At 
~  the  fame  time,  to  defray  the  charges  cf  war,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  diminifh  his  own  expenditure;  and  facrificinor 
his  magnificence  to  the  eafe  of  his  fubjeds,  difmiffed 
175  at  once  above  400  officers  belonging  to  his  court, 
(million  Unhappily,  however,  the  popular  difeontents  were 
i'cr^1  next  year  by  the  difirnffion  of  their  favourite 

mini  (ter  M.  Neeker.  He  had  conceived  the  arduous 

but  popular  projed  of  fupporting  a  war  by  loans  with¬ 
out  taxes  ;  and  the  rigid  economy  which  lie  had  intro¬ 
duced  into  all  the  departments  of  the  royal  ho  lifehold, 
and  the  various  refonrees  that  prefented  tliemfd  ves  to  his 
fertile  genius,  had  fupported  him  amidd  the  difficulties 
that  attended  this  fyllem.  But  his  auderity  of  temper 
had  not  rendered  him  equally  acceptable  to  the  fovereign 
and  his  fubjeds  ;  and  the  repeated  reforms  he  had  re¬ 
commended  were  represented  as  inconllflcnt  with  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  :  he  was  therefore  in  1781  dif- 
rniffed  from  his  ofiice  of  comptroller-general ;  and  M. 
Joli  de  Fleuri,  counfellor  of  date,  was  appointed  to 
that  important  department.  The  defeat  of  the  count 
de  Grade  happened  next  year*  and  impreffed  the  king¬ 
dom  with  general  grief  and  confternation.  Immenfe 
preparations  were,  however,  made  for  the  operations 
of  1  783  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  the  Iiague,  Louis  was  determined  this  year  to 
make  the  moil  powerful  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
ccncluiion.  But  in  the  midil  of  thefe  preparations, 
1-6  the  voice  of  peace  was  again  heard;  and  Louis  was 
eluded*1011"  *n^llcec^  to  liften  to  the  proffered  mediation  of  the 
c  UQL  •  two  hrd  potentates  in  Europe,  the  err.peror  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruifia,  The  count  de 
Verge nnes,  who  fliil  occupied  the  pod  of  fecretary  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr  Fitz- 
herbeit  the  Britifh  minifler  at  Bruflels,  but  who  had 
lately  proceeded  to  Paris  to  conduct  this  important 
negotiation.  The  way  was  already  fmoothed  for  the 
restoration  of  the  public  tranquillity,  by  proviiional  ar¬ 
ticles  figned  at  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  year  be¬ 
tween  the  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  and 
which  were  to  conditute  a  treaty  of  peace  finally  to  be 
concluded  when  that  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
took  place.  Preliminary  ai  tides  were  accordingly 
agreed  upon  and  figned  at  Verfailles  :  thefe  were  fuon 
after  fucceeded  by  a  definitive  treaty  ;  and  France, 
throughout  her  extenfive  dominions,  beheld  peace  onee 
more  dlablifhed.  Though  the  late  war  had  been  at¬ 
tended  by  the  mod  brilliant  fuccefs,  and  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  America  feemed  to  drike  deep  at  the  fource  of 
her  rival’s  power,  yet  France  herfelf  had  not  been  entire¬ 
ly  frte  from  inconvenience.  The  retreat  of  M.  Neeker 
had,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  diminidied  the  pub¬ 
lic  confidence ;  three  different  perfons  who  had  fince 
tranfiently  occupied  his  pod,  increafed  the  jealoufies  of 
Of  the7  ^ie  People  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  celebrated  CaiiTe 
Culle  d’£f*  d’Elcompte  completed  the  univerfal  conderuation. 
compte.  That  bank  had  been  edablilhed  in  the  year  1776. 

The  plan  of  it  was  formed  by  a  company  of  private 
adventurers,  and  its  capital  was  fixed  at  L. 500,000 
Sterling.  The  profeffed  defign  of  the  Company  was 
to  difeount  bills  at  ffiort  dates,  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
ctr.t .  per  annum  :  but  as  this  intered  could  never  be  an 
*  equivalent  for  the  capitaj  funk  by  the  proprietors,  they 
were  entruded  with  the  additional  power  of  iffuing 
notes  to  the  amount  of  their  capital,  which,  as  they 


were  capable  at  any  time  of  being  converted  into  fpe-  France, 
cie,  might  be  often  voluntarily  taken  by  their  cudom- 
ers  from  mere  convenience.  The  reputation  of  the 
bank  foon  caufed  its  dock  to  fell  above  par  ;  and  its 
credit  was  dill  at  the  highed,  when  to  the  adonifhment 
of  the  nation  it  fuddenly  dopped  payment  on  the  2d 
of  Odober  1783.  The  caufe  affigned  was  an  uncom¬ 
mon  fcarcity  of  fpecie  :  But  the  public  fufpeded  that 
the  failure  arofe  from  a  loan  fccretly  made  to  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  what  confirmed  the  fufpi cion  was,  that 
government  about  the  fame  time  dopped  payment  of 
the  bills  drawn  upon  them  by  their  army  in  America. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe  of  this  event,  the  king  was 
prevailed  on  to  extend  his  protection  to  the  company. 

By  four  fucceffive  edids  the  banks  in  Paris  were 
ordered  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  CaiiTe  d’Efcomptc 
as  currency  ;  and  a  lottery  with  a  dock  of  one  million 
Sterling,  redeemable  in  eight  years,  being  edablilhed, 
the  tickets  were  made  purciiafable  in  notes  of  the  CaiTe 
d’Efcompte.  By  thefe  expedients  the  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  that  bank  was  revived,  its  bufinefs  in¬ 
creafed,  and  its  dock  rofe  to  above  double  the  origi¬ 
nal  fubfeription ;  the  bills  from  America  were  at  the 
fame  time  put  in  a  train  of  payment,  and  public  cre¬ 
dit  was  redored  throughout  the  kingdom.  Some 
compenfation  alfo  for  "the  expences  that  had  been 
incurred  during  the  late  war,  was  drawn  from  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  Thefe  engaged 
to  reimburfe  France  in  the  fum  of  18  million  of  livres, 
which  had  been  advanced  in  the  hour  of  their  didrefs  ; 
and  Louis  confected  to  receive  the  money,  as  more 
convenient  to  the  States,  in  the  fpace  of  12  years,  by 
12  equal  and  annual  payments. 

I  he  general  peace  was  foon  after  followed  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  treaty  between  France  and  Holland,  which  was  i*g 
effeded  with  great  addrefsby  the  Count  de  Vergennes.  Treaty  be¬ 
lt  included  all  the  principles  which  can  ferve  to  ce-  nvcen 
ment  in  the  cloftft  union  didind  nations  under  didind  HoIUkT ^ 
governments;  and  by  which  they  may  mutually  paiti-  J  ^ 
ci pate,  in  peace  or  in  war,  of  good  or  of  evil;  and  in 
all  cafes  adminilter  the  mod  perfed  aid,  counfel,  and 
fuccour  to  each  other.  It  alfo  preferibed,  if  their 
united  good  offices  for  the  prefervation  of  peace  fhould 
prove  ineffednal,  the  affidanee  they  were  to  afford 
eaeh  other.  by  fea  and  land.  France  was  to  furnilh 
Holland  with  10,000  effedive  infantry,  2000  cavalry, 
with  12  Tips  of  the  line  and  6  frigates.  Their  High 
Mightineffes,  on  the  other  fiJe,  in  cafe  of  a  marine 
war,  or  that  France  fhould  be  attacked  by  fea,  were  to 
contribute  to  her  defence  fix  fhips  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates  ;  and  in  cafe  of  an  attack  on  the  territory  of 
France,  the  States-general  were  to  have  the  option  of 
fur ni dung  their  land  contingent  either  in  money  or 
troops,  at  the  edimate  of  5000  infantry  and  iooe  ca¬ 
valry.  .  Further,  if  the  dipulated  fuccours  fhould  be 
infufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  party  attacked,  or 
for  procuring  a  proper  peaee,  they  engaged  to  affid 
each  other  with  all  their  forces,  if  neceffary  ;  it  being 
however  agreed  that  the  contingent  of  troops  to  be  fur- 
n idled  by  the  States  general  diould  not  exceed  20,000 
infantry  and  4000  cavalry.  It  was  further  added, 
that  neither  of  the  contrading  powers  fhould  difarm, 
or  make  or  receive  propofals  of  peace  or  truce,  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  other;  they  promifed  alfo  not 
to  contrad  any  future  alliance  or  engagement  what* 
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France,  ever,  direflly  or  indireClly,  contrary  to  tlie  prefent 
u“  ^  treaty  ;  and  on  any  treaties  or  negotiations  being  pro- 
pofed  which  might  prove  detrimental  to  their  joint  in- 
tereft,  they  pledged  their  faith  to  give  notice  to  each 
other  of  fuch  propofah  as  foon  as  made. 

Thus  was  Holland  now  converted  into  the  firm  ally 
of  that  power  againft  whofe  encroaching  fpirit  fhe  had 
formerly  armed  the  moil  powerful  kingdoms  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  while  France  having  afierted  the  independence 
of  America  again  ft  Great  Britain,  and  having  con¬ 
verted  an  ancient  and  formidable  foe  into  an  ufeful 
friend,  feemed  to  lnve  attained  aa  influence  over  the 
nations  of  the  earth  that  fhe  had  never  before  been 
poffefied  of. 

But  however  exalted  her  prefent  fituation  might  ap¬ 
pear,  the  feeds  of  future  commotion  were  already  ap¬ 
parent  to  an  attentive  obfaver.  The  applaufe  that 
had  attended  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  their  ftrugglcs 
with  the  late  king  might  be  confidered  as  the  firfl  dawn 
of  freedom  ;  the  language  of  that  aflembly  had  boldly 
inculcated  to  their  countrymen  their  natural  rights, 
and  taught  them  to  look  with  a  lefs  enraptu  >d  eye  on 
the  lull  re  that  encompaffed  the  throne.  The  war  in 
Conic-  America  had  contributed  to  enlarge  the  political  ideas 
quence  to  of  the  French  :  they  had  on  that  occafion  flood  forth 
France  as  the  champions  of  liberty,  in  oppofition  to  regal 

terflrence1  P0WCr  ’  anc^  ^ie  °^lccrs>  w^°  had  a&ed  011  that  confpi- 
between  cuous  theatre,  accuilomed  to  think  and  fpeak  without 
Britain  and  reftraint,  on  their  return  imparted  to  the  provinces  of 
Icrcoionies.  France  the  flame  of  freedom  which  had  been  kindled  in 
the  wilds  of  America.  From  that  moment  the  French, 
inllead  of  filcntly  acquitfeing  under  the  edi&s  of  their 
Sovereign,  canvaffed  each  aclion  with  bold  and  rigid  im¬ 
partiality;  while  the  attachment  of  the  army,  which 
has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  foie  foundation  of  de- 
fpotifm,  gave  way  to  the  noble  enthuflafm  of  liberty. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  public  difiatisfadlion 
that  had  attended  the  difmifiion  of  M.  Necker;  his  tran- 
fient  {ucceiTor,  M.  de  Fleury,  had  retired  from  the 
management  of  the  finances  in  1783,  and  the  more 
tranflent  adminiflration  of  M.  d’Ormcfibn  had  expired 
igo  in  the  fame  year  that  gave  it  birth.  On  his  retreat, 
Appoint-  M.  de  Calonne,wlio  had  fucccffively  filled  with  acknow- 
meafu-es^of^^^d  rePutat^on  the  office  of  intendant  of  Mentz,  and 
M  de  Ca-  a^erwards  of  the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  was 
Jemie.  nominated  to  the  poft  of  comptroller-general.  This 
gentleman,  flexible  and  infinuating,  eloquent  in  con- 
verfatiou  and  polifhed  in  his  manners,  futile  in  refour- 
ces  and  liberal  in  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money, 
foon  rendered  himfelf  acceptable  to  the  fovereign.  But 
he  did  not  enter  upon  his  new  and  arduous  dation  fa¬ 
voured  by  the  breath  of  popularity  :  he  was  reported 
to  be  more  able  than  confident,  and  not  to  have  tem¬ 
pered  the  ardour  of  his  fpirjt  by  the  feverity  of  deep 
refeavch  ;  and  the  people,  amid  ft  repeated  loans,  re¬ 
gretted  tjiat  fevere  firnplicity  which  had  chaiacterifed 
the  adminiflration  of  M.  Necker. 

It  was  the  bold  and  judicious  meafures  of  Calonnc, 
however,  that  reftored  credit  to  the  Caifie  d’Efeompte, 
which  had  flopped  payment  a  few  weeks  before  his  ac- 
ceflion.  His  next  meafure,  in  1784,  the  eflablifhment 
of  the  Caifie  d*  AmortifTement  or  finking  fund,  was  in- 
titled  to  a  ftill  higher  degree  of  applaufc.  The  plan 
of  that  fund  was  Ample  and  moderate  ;  it  was  to  pay 
annually  by  government,  into  the  hands  of  a  board  fet 


apart  for  that  puvpofe,  the  entire  intereft  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debts,  whether  in  flock  or  annuities,  together 
with  an  additional  fans  of  L.  120,000.  The  annuities 
that  would  be  extingunhed  every  year  were  eftimatud 
at  L. 50,000  ;  and  in  that  proportion,  the  film  fet  a- 
part  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt  would  an¬ 
nually  increafe.  The  operation  of  this  new  fund  was 
limited  to  the  term  of  25  years;  and  during  that  term 
the  annual  receipt  of  the  Caiffe  d’ Amor  riflemen  t  is  de¬ 
clared  unalterable,  and  incapable  of  being  diverted  to 
any  other  objeCl. 

The  principal  meafure  of  the  next  year  was  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  new  Eafl  India  Company,  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  which  have  been  already  detailed  in  a  preceding- 
volume  of  this  work,  under  the  article  Company  ;  fee 
Vol.  V.  p.  247,  248  :  A  meafure  not  equally  commend¬ 
able  with  the  preceding,  and  which  did  not  fail  to  excite 
violent  complaints.  The  time,  however,  was  now 
approaching,  when  the  necefiities  of  the  ftate  would 
compel  him  to  meafures  ftill  more  unpopular,  and  de- 
ftined  to  undergo  a  feverer  ferutiny.  Although  peace 
had  been  re-eflablifhed  throughout  Europe  for  three 
years,  yet  the  finances  of  France  feemed  fcarce  aftedled 
by  this  interval  of  tranquillity,  and  it  was  found  requi¬ 
site  to  dole  every  year  with  a  loan.  The  public  ex¬ 
penditure  of  1 785  might  probably  feem  to  fan  ft  ion  this 
meafure.  It  had  been  thought  proper  to  fortify 
Cherbourg  upon  a  large  and  magnificent  fcale  ;  the 
claim  of  the  emperor  to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
had  obliged  the  French  to  increafe  them  land  forces, 
either  to  form  a  refpe&able  neutrality,  or  to  afilil  ef¬ 
fectually  their  Dutch  allies;  and  the  marquis  de  Ca- 
ftries,  fond  of  war  and  profufe  in  his  defigns,  bar!  not 
fuffered  the  navy,  which  M.  Sartine  had  fin-rendered 
into  his  hands,  to  decline  during  the  interval  of  peace. 
The  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  in  'the  year  1  786 
with  Great  Britain  was  a  new  fourc$  of  difeontent. 
Though  regarded  by  the  Englifh  manufacturers  as  far 
from  advantageous,  it  excited  in  France  ftill  louder 
murmurs.  It  was  reprefented  as  likely  to  extinguifh 
thofe  infant  eftablifhments,  which  were  yet  unable  to 
vie  with  the  manufactures  of  England  that  had  attain¬ 
ed  to  maturity  ;  and  the  market  that  it  held  out  for 
the  wines  and  oils  of  France  was  palled  over  in  Alienee, 
while  the  diitrefs  of  the  artifan  was  painted  in  the  moil 
flunking  colours.  But  when  the  edict  for  regiftering 
the  loan  at  the  conclufion  of  the  lail  year,  and  which 
amounted  to  the  firm  of  three  millions  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  was  pre  fen  ted  to  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  through 
the  re  m  on  ft  ranees  cf  that  affembly,  affirmed  a  more  le¬ 
gal  and  formidable  afpeoL  The  king  however  iigni- 
fied  to  the  felect  deputation  that  were  commiflioned 
to  convey  to  him  their  remonftrances,  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  obeyed  without  farther  delay.  The  ce¬ 
remony  of  the  regiftering  accordingly  took  place  on 
the  next  day  •  but  it  was  accompanied  with  a  refolu- 
tion,  importing,  “  that  public  economy  was  the  only 
genuine  fource  of  abundant  revenue,  the  only  means 
cf  providing  fin-  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  and  refto- 
ring  that  credit  which  borrowing  had  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. ” 

The  king  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  ftep,  than 
he  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  grand  deputa¬ 
tion  of  parliament ;  when  he  era  fed  from  their  records 
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Frar.c?.  the  refolution  that  had  been  adopted  ;  and  obferved, 
1,1 '  v  ~  that  though  it  was  his  pleafure  that  the  parliament 
fhould  communicate,  by  its  refpedlful  reprefentations, 
whatever  might  concern  the  good  of  the  public,  yet 
he  never  would  allow  them  fo  far  to  abufe  his  clemency 
as  to  eredl  themfelves  into  the  cenfors  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  fame  time,  more  ftrongly  to  mark  his 
difpleafnre  at  their  expostulations,  he  fuperfe(jed  one 
of  their  officers,  who  had  appeared  moft  adlive  in  for¬ 
warding  the  obnoxious  refolution. 

M.  de  Calonne,  however,  though  gratified  by  the 
approbation  of  his  fovereign,  could  not  but  feel  liim- 
felf  deeply  mortified  by  the  oppofition  of  the  par¬ 
liament.  His  atemptp  to  conciliate  that  affembly  had 
proved  ineffedlual  ;  and  he  experienced  their  inflexible 
averfion  at  the  critical  juncture  when  their  acquiefcence 
might  have  proved  of  the  mofl  effential  fervice.  An 
anxious  inquiry  into  the  hate  of  the  public  finances 
had  convinced  him  that  the  expenditure  by  far  exceed¬ 
ed  the  revenue.  In  this  fituation,  to  impofe  new  taxes 
was  irnp  radii  cable  ;  to  continue  the  method  of  borrow¬ 
ing  was  ruinous  ;  to  have  recourfe  only  to  economical 
reforms,  would  be  found  wholly  inadequate  ;  and  he  lie- 
fitated  not  to  declare,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
place  the  finances  on  a  folid  bafis,  but  by  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  whatever  was  vicious  in  the  confiitucion  of  the 
Hate. 

To  give  weight  to  this  reform,  M.  de  Calonne  was 
fenfible  that  fomething  more  was  neceffary  than  the 
royal  authority  ;  he  perceived  that  the  parliament  was 
neither  a  fit  inflrument  for  introducing  a  new  order 
into  public  affairs,  nor  would  fubmit  to  be  a  paflive 
machine  for  fandtioning  the  plans  of  a  minifler,  even 
if  tbofe  plans  were  the  emanations  of  perfedl  wlfdom. 
Though  originally  a  body-of  lawyers,  indebted  for 
their  appointments  to  the  king,  there  was  not  an  at¬ 
tribute  of  genuine  legiflative  affembly  but  what  they 
feemed  defiious  to  engrofs  to  themfelves  ;  and  they  had 
been  fupported  in  their  pretenlions  by  the  plaudits  of 
the  people,  who  were  fenfible  that  there  was  no  other 
body  in  the  nation  that  could  plead  their  caufe  againft 
royal  or  miniflerial  opprefiion.  To  fupprefs,  there¬ 
fore,  the  only  power  of  control  that  remained,  and 
to  render  the  government  more  arbitrary,  was  deemed 
too  perilous  a  meafure  :  yet  to  leave  the  parliament  in 
the  full  poffcffion  of  their  influence,  an  influence  that 
the  mi  11  iit er  was  convinced  would  be  exerted  againft 
him,  was  at  once  to  render  his  whole  fyftem  abor¬ 
tive. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  only  expedient  that  fuggefted 
itfclf  was  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other  affembly,  more 
dignified  and  folemn  in  its  character,  and  which  fhould 
in  a  greater  degree  confiil  of  members  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  orders  of  the  ftate  and  the  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  This  promifed  to  be  a  popular  mea¬ 
fure  ;  it  implied  a  deference  to  the  people  at  large, 
and  might  he  expected  to  prove  highly  acceptable. 
Tut  the  true  and  legitimate  affembly  of  the  nation,  the 
Hates- general,  had  not  met  fince  the  year  1614  ;  nor 
could  the  rninifler  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  royal  affent  to  a  meeting  which  a  defpotic 
fovereign  could  not  but  regard  with  fecret  jealoufy.* 
i3r  Another  affembly  had  occafionally  been  fubflituted  in 
Affembly  the  room  of  the  Hates- general  :  this  was  diflinguifhed 
tables  XN°~  b7  tbc  t^t’e  °f  the  Notables  ;  and  confided  of  a  nura- 
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her  of  per  foils  from  all  part3  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  France. 
fele£led  from  the  higher  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  no-  v  '  TI>J 
ininated  by  the  king  himfelf.  This  affembly  had  been 
convened  by  Henry  IV.  again  by  Louis  XIII.  and 
was  now  once  more  fummoned  by  the  authority  of  the 
p  re  fen  t  monarch. 

The  writs  for  calling  them  together  were  dated  on 
the  29th  of  December  1786  ;  and  they  were  addreffed 
to  feven  princes  of  the  blood,  nine  dukes  and  peers  of 
France,  eight  field- marefchals,  twenty-two  nobles, eight 
counfellors  of  ftate,  four  mafters  of  requefts,  eleven 
archbifhops  and  biftiops,  thirty- feven  of  the  heads  of 
the  law,  twelve  deputies  of  the  pays  d’etats,  the  lieute¬ 
nant  civil,  and  twenty-five  magiitrates  of  the  different 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  members  was 
144  ;  and  the  29th  of  January  1 787  was  the  period  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  meeting. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Notables  at  Paris,  however^ 
the  minifler  found  himfelf  yet  unprepared  to  fubmit 
his  fyftem  to  their  iufpe&ion,  and  poftponed  the 
opening  of  the  council  to  the  7th  of  February.  A 
fecond  delay  to  the  14th  of  the  fame  month  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  indifpofition  of  M  de  Calonne  him¬ 
felf,  and  that  of  the  count  de  Vergennes  prefident  of 
the  council  of  finance  and  firft  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and 
a  third  proeraftination  was  the  neceffary  refult  of  the 
death  of  the  count  on  the  day  previous  to  that  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  He  was  fuccee  led 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  count  de 
Montmorin,  a  nobleman  of  unblemifhed  character. 

But  his  lols  at  this  critical  jundlure  was  feverely  felt 
by  M.  de  Calonne  ;  he  alone,  of  all  the  minifters,  ha¬ 
ving  entered  with  warmth  and  fincerity  into  the  plans 
of  the  comptroller-general.  The  chevalier  de  Miro- 
mefnil,  keeper  of  the  feals,  was  avowedly  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  that  ftatefrnan.  The  marefchal  de  Caftries, 
fecretary  for  the  marine  department,  was  perfonally  at¬ 
tached  to  M.  Necker  ;  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  fe¬ 
cretary  for  the  houfehold,  was  the  creature  of  the 
queen,  and  deeply  engaged  in  what  was  called  the  Au- 
ftrian  fyftem.  ^ 

It  was  under  thefe  difficulties  that  M.  de  Calonne,  splendid 
on  the  2  2d  of  February,  firft  met  the  affembly  of  the  project  c  f 
Notables,  and  opened  his  long  expcdled  plan.  He  ^  de  Ca- 
began  by  Hating,  that  the  public  cxpendituic  had  forlonnc* 
centuries  pall  exceeded  the  revenue,  and  that  a  very 
confiderable  deficiency  had  of  eourfe  exifted  ;  that  the 
Miiiilfippi  fcheme  of  1720  had  by  no  means,  as  might 
have  been  expedled,  rtftored  the  balance  ;  and  that 
under  the  economical  admin iftration  of  cardinal  Flcury 
the  deficit  Hill  exifted  ,*  that  the  progrefs  of  this  de¬ 
rangement  under  the  la  ft  reign  had  been  extreme  ;  the 
deficiency  amounting  to  three  millions  fterling  at  the 
appointment  of  the  abbe  Terray  ;  who,  however,  re¬ 
duced  it  to  one  million  fix  hundred  and  feventy-five 
thuuland  pounds  ;  it  decreafed  a  little  under  the  fhort 
adminiftrations  that  followed,  but  rofe  again  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  war,  under  the  adminillration  of 
M.  Necker;  and  at  his  own  accefiion  to  office,  it  was 
three  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
pounds. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  growing  evil,  M.  Calonne 
recommended  a  territorial  impoft,  in  the  nature  of  the 
England  land-tax,  from  which  no  rank  or  order  of 
men  were  to  be  exempted  ;  and  an  enquiry  into  the 
4  paffdfions 
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deemed  facred  from  their  proportion  of  the  public 
burdens :  the  various  branches  of  internal  taxation 
were  aifo  to  undergo  a  drift  examination  ;  and  a  con- 
fiderable  refource  was  prefented  in  mortgaging  the  de- 
mefne  lands  of  the  crown. 

The  very  neceffity  for  thefe  reforms  was  combated 
with  a  degree  of  boldnefs  and  force  of  reafoning  that 
could  not  fail  of  deeply  impreffing  the  affembly  ;  and 
in  (lead  of  meeting  with  a  ready  acquiefcence,  the 
comptroller-general  was  now  lanchcd  into  the  bound- 
lefs  ocean  of  political  controverfy.  M.  Necker,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  retirement,  had  published  his  Compte  ren¬ 
du  au  Roi,  in  which  France  was  reprefented  as  pof 
felling  a  clear  furplus  of  425,000  pounds  llerling : 
this  performance  had  been  read  with  avidity,  and  pro- 
Mirabetu^  contr ibuted  to  eilrange  from  the  author  the  royal 

ira  e‘iu  countenance  ;  but  the  credit  of  it  was  ably  vindicated 
by  M.  de  Brienne  archbifhop  of  Thouloufe. 

M.  de  Calonne  met  with  a  ft  ill  more  formidable  adver- 
fary  in  the  count  de  Mirabcau.  This  extraordinary  man, 
reftlefs  in  his  difpofit.ion,  licentious  in  his  morals,  but 
bold,  penetrating,  and  enicrprifmg,had  occafionally  vifit- 
ed  every  court  in  Europe.  He  had  been  admitted  at  one 
time  to  the  confidence  of  the  rniniftcr  ;  and  had  been  di¬ 
rected,  though  in  no  oftenfible  character,  to  obferve 
at  Berlin  the  difpofition  of  the  fucceffor  of  the  great 
Frederic  :  in  this  capacity  he  was  frequently  exp'ofed 
to  negleft  and  difappointment ;  his  letters  were  often 
left  unanfwered  ;  difguft  fucceeded  to  admiration  ;  and 
he  who  had  entered  the  Pruffian  court  the  intimate 
friend,  returned  to  Paris  the  avowed  enemy,  of  M.  de 
Calonne:  While  the  archbifhop  arraigned  the  under- 
(landing,  the  count  impeached  the  integrity,  of  the 
comptroller-general. 

The  eloquence  of  M.de  Calonne,  however,  might  have 
fucctfsfully  vindicated  his  fyftem  and  reputation  again  ft 
the  calculations  of  Brienne,  and  the  inveftives  of  Mi- 
1  abeau ;  but  he  could  not  fupport  himfelf  againfl  the 
184  influence  of  the  three  great  bodies  of  the  nation. 
And  by  the  The  ancient  nobility  and  the  clergy  had  ever  been 
principal  free  from  all  public  afTeffments ;  and  had  the  evil 

clergy, y,and^ne  110  (artIier>  {t  mi*Sht  have  been  Ml  perhaps  borne 
magi-’  with  patience  :  but  through  the  fhamefnl  n.ftnm 
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2th  of  April,  but  foon  after  retired  to  France. 

England  from  the  fiorm  of  perfecution.  - v — — * 

In  the  midR  of  thefe  tranfaftions  at  home,  Louis’s  l8J 
attention  was  alfo  called  to  the  Hate -of  affairs  in  the  re-  M 
public  of  Holland,  his  new  and  clufe  ally.  The  prince  of  de  Calonne 
Orange  had  been  flripped  of  all  authority  by  the  arifto-  refigns. 
cratic  party;  and,  retiring  from  the  Hague,  maintained 
the  fhadow  of  a  court  at  Nimeguen.  His  brother-in-law,  ,86 
however,  the  new  king  of  Pruflia,  exerted  his.endea-  Diflurbaol- 
vours  to  promote  the  interefls  of  the  Itadtholder  ;  andces  in  iioU 
having  offered,  in  concert  with  Fiance,  to  undertake land* 
the  arduous  talk  of  compoiing  the  differences  which 
diftrafted  the  republic,  the  propofal  was  received  with 
apparent  cordiality  by  the  court  of  Verfailles.  At  the 
fame  time  it  could  fcarce  be  expedited  that  France  would 
become  the  inffrument  of  reftoring  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  that  (hare  of  power  which  he  had  before  occupied,  and 
thus  abandon  one  of  the  longed  and  mod  favourite 
objects  of  her  policy,  the  edablifhing  a  fupreme  and 
permanent  controul  in  the  affairs  of  Holland.  In  fact, 
the  conditions  which  were  framed  by  the  Louvedein 
faction,,  as  the  bafis  of  reconciliation,  were  fuch  as 
plainly  indicated  their  defign  to  reduce  the  influence 
and  authority,  of  the  fladtholJer  within  very  narrow 
limits.  On  his  renouncing  his  right  of  filling  up  the 
occafional  vacancies  in  the  town  fenates,  he  was  to  be 
redored  to  the  nominal  office  of  captain-general:  but 
he  was  to  be  redrained  from  marching  the  troops  into 
or  out  of  any  province,  without  leave  from  the  refpec- 
tive  provinces  concerned  ;  and  he  was  alfo  to  fubferibe 
to  a  refolution  paffed  fome  time  before  by  the  fenate  of 
Amderdam,  that  the  command  fhould  at  all  times  be 
revocable  at  the  pleafure  of  the  dates.  Had  the  prince 
acquiefced  in  thefe  preliminaries,  France  would  have 
completely  attained  the  objeft  of  her  lone  negocia- 
tions,  and  by  means  of  the  Louvedein  fadioiT  have 
acquired  the  afcendency  that  (he  had  repeatedly  fought 
in  the  councils  of  Holland.  But  under  the  difficulties 
that  furrounded  him,  the  prince  of  Orange  vva3  ad¬ 
mirably  fupport ed  and  affided  by  the  genius,  the  fpirit, 
and  the  abilities  of  his  confort :  (he  firmly  rejefted  e- 
very  meafure  tending  to  abridge  any  rights  that  had 
been  attached  to  the  office  of  dadtholder  ;  and  M.  de 


with  patience  ;  but  through  the  fliameful  cuftom  of  Rayneval,  the  French  negociator,  having  in” vain  'en! 
felling  patents  of  nobility,  fuch  crowds  of  new  nobleffe  deavoured  to  overcome  her  refolution,  broke  off  the 
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darted  up,  that  every  province  in  the  kingdom  was 
filled  with  them.  The  firft  objeft  with  thofe  who  had 
acquired  fortunes  rapidly,  was  to  purchafe  a  patent  ; 
which,  befides  gratifying  their  vanity,  afforded  an  ex¬ 
emption  to  them  and  their  pofterity  from  contributing 
proport ionably  to  the  exigencies  of  the  (late  ;  the  ma* 
gift.raeies  likewife  throughout  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
their  (hare  of  thefe  exemptions  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  taxes  fell  on  thofe  who  were  lead  able 
to  bear  them. 

The  minifter’s  defign,  then,  of  equalizing  the  pub¬ 
lic  burdens,  and  by  rendering  the  taxes  general  di- 
minifhing  the  load  borne  by  the  lower  and  mod  iifeful 
claffes  of  people,  though  undoubtedly  great  and  pa¬ 
triotic,  at  once  united  againft  him  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  and  the  migiflracy  ;  and  the  event  was  fuch  as 
might  be  expefted  :  the  intrigues  of  thofe  three  bodies 
raifed  againft  him  fo  loud  a  clamour,  that  finding  it 
impoffible  to  item  the  torrent,  he  not  only  refigned  his 
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correfpondence  between  the  Hague  and  Nimeguen, 
and  returned  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of  January 
i  y  8  / . 

The  events  that  enfued  will  be  found  detailed  under 
a  fubfequent  article.  It  is  only  neceffary  to  obferve 
in  this  place,  that  the  republican  party  were  totally 
difappointed  in  their  hopes  from  France.  The  court 
of  Verfailles  had  indeed  long  trufted  to  the  natural  Attempts 
ilrength  of  the  republican  party,  and  had  been  arduous  of  the  F 
during  the  whole  fummer  in  endeavouring  to  fecond  freRch  to 
them  by  every  fpeefes  of  fuccours  that  could  be  pri-^H501*  thc 
vately.  afforded.  Crowds  of  French  officers  arrived republican 
daily  in  Holland  ;  and  either  received  commiffions  in 
the  fervice  of  the  ftates,  or  afted  as  volunteers  in  their 
troops.  Several  hundreds  of  tried  and  experienced 
foldiers  were  felefted  from  different  regiments  ;  and 
being  furnifhed  with  money  for  their  journey,  and  af- 
furances  of  future  favour,  were  difpatched  in  frnali 
parties  to  join  the  troops,  and  help  to  difeipline  the 
3  k  burghers 
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gineers  were  alfo  dire&ed  to  proceed  filently  and  in 
difguife  towards  Amdcrdam,  and  to  affid  in  firength- 
ening  the  works  of  that  city.  Thefe  aids,  which  might 
have  proved  efFedhial  had  the  conteft  been  confined 
to  the  dates  of  Holland  and  the  ftadtholder,  were  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  rapid  invadon  of  the  Pruffians  ;  and 
the  court  of  Berlin  had  taken  its  meafures  with  fo 
much  celerity,  and  the  fituation  of  the  republicans  was 
already  become  fo  defperate,  that  it  was  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  their  affairs  could  be  reftored  by  any  aflidance  that 
France  was  capable  of  immediately  adminiftering.  Yet 
on  Great  Britain  fitting  out  a  flrong  fquadron  of  men 
of  war  at  Portfmouth  to  give  confidence  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  king  of  Prufiia,  the  court  of  Verfailles 
alfo  fent  orders  to  equip  16  fail  of  the  line  at  Bred, 
and  recalled  a  final!  fquadron  which  had  been  commif- 
fioned  on  a  rummer's  cruife  oil  the  coad:  of  Portugal. 
But  in  thefe  preparations  Louis  Teemed  rather  to  re¬ 
gard  his  own  dignity,  than  to  be  actuated  by  any 
hopes  of  effedlually  relieving  his  allies.  All  oppofition 
in  Holland  might  be  already  confidered  as  extinguifh- 
ed.  The  dates  aflembled  at  .the  Hague  had  officially 
notified  to  the  court  of  Verfailles,  that  the  difputes 
between  them  and  the  dadtholder  were  now  happily 
terminated;  and  as  the  circumdances  which  gave  oc- 
cafion  for  their  application  to  that  court  no  longer 
exided,  fo  the  fuccours  which  they  had  then  requefted 
would  now  be  unneceffary. 

Under  thefe  circumdances,  France  could  only  wifh 
to  extricate  lierfelf  from  her  prefent  difficulty  with 
honour.  She  therefore  readily  lidened  to  a  memorial 
from  the  Britifh  minider  at  Paris ;  who  propofed,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  good  underdanding  between  the 
two  crowns,  that  all  warlike  preparations  fhould  be 
difcontinued,  and  that  the  naveys  of  both  kingdoms 
fhould  be  again  reduced  to  the  footing  of  a  peace 
edablifhment.  This  wras  gladly  acceded  to  by  the  court 
of  Verfailles  ;  and  that  harmony  which  had  been  tran- 
fiently  interrupted  between  the  two  nations  was  re¬ 
ft  ored. 

Though  the  French  king  could  not  but  fenfibly  feel 
concerns  of  the  mortification  of  thus  relinqui filing  the  afcendency 
France.  which  he  had  attained  in  the  councils  of  Holland,  the 
{late  of  his  own  domeflic  concerns  and  the  internal  fi¬ 
tuation  of  his  kingdom  furnifhed  matter  for  more  fe- 
rious  refle&ion.  The  difmiffion  of  M.  de  Calonne  had 
left  France  without  a  minider,  and  almod  without  a 
fydem  ;  and  though  the  king  bore  the  oppofition  of 
the  Notables  with  admirable  temper,  yet  the  difap- 
pointment  that  he  had  experienced  funk  deep  into  his 
mind.  Without  obtaining  any  relief  for  his  mod  ur¬ 
gent  neceffities,  he  perceived  too  late  that  he  had 
opened  a  path  to  the  redoration  of  the  ancient  confti- 
tution  of  France,  which  had  been  undermined  by  the 
crafty  Louis  XI.  and  had  been  nearly  extinguifhed  by 
the  daring  and  fanguinary  counfels  of  Richlieu  under 
Louis  XIII.  The  Notables  had  indeed  demeaned 
themfelves  with  refpe&  [and  moderation,  but  at  the 
fame  time  they  had  not  been  deficient  in  firmnefs. 
The  appointment  of  the  archbifhop  of  Thouloufc,  the 
vigorous  adverfary  of  M.  de  Calonne,  to  the  office  of 
comptroller-general,  probably  contributed  to  preferve 
the  appearance  of  good  humour  in  that  affembly  ;  yet 
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A  confiderable  corps  of  en-  the  propofed  territorial  impoft,  or  general  land  tax,  Franc*;. 

which  was  an  object  fo  ardently  coveted  by  the  court,  ' 
was  rejected.  Louis,  therefore,  deprived  of  any  far¬ 
ther  hope  of  render ing.the  convention  fubfervient  to  his 
embarralFments,  determined  to  diffolve  the  affembly ; 
which  he  accordingly  did,  with  a  very  moderate  and 
conciliatory  fpeech  to  the  members  on  their  difmiffion. 

Thus  difappointed  of  the  advantage  which  he  had  Refufal  of 
flattered  himfelf  he  would  have  drawn  from  the  acqui- parlia- 
efcence  of  the  Notables,  the  king  was  obliged  now  to  rc" 

recur  to  the  ufual  mode  of  railing  money  by  the  royal  ^cw  taxes, 
edi&s  ;  among  the  meafures  propofed  for  which  pur- 
pofe  were  the  doubling  of  the  poll-tax,  the  re-eitablifh- 
ment  of  the  third  twentieth,  and  a  damp-duty.  But 
the  whole  was  drongly  difapproved  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris  ;  and  that  affembly,  in  the  mod  politive  terms, 
refufed  to  regifier  the  edi6L  Louis  was  obliged  to 
apply,  as  the  lad  refort,  to  his  abfolute  authority ;  and, 
by  holding  what  is  ealled  a  bed  of  jujlice ,  compelled 
them  to  inroll  the  impod. 

The  parliament,  though  defeated,  were  far  from, 
fubdued  ;  arid  on  the  day  after  the  king  had  held  his 
bed  of  juftice,  they  entered  a  formal  protefl  againd  the 
edidl ;  declaring,  “  that  it  had  been  regifiered  againd 
their  approbation  and  confent,  by  the  king’s  exprefs 
command  ;  that  it  neither  ought  nor  fhould  have  any 
force  ;  and  that  the  firfl  perfon  who  fhould  prefume 
to  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution,  Ihould  be  ad¬ 
judged  a  traitor,  and  condemned  to  the  galleys.’ * 

This  fpirited  declaration  left  the  king  no  other  alter¬ 
native,  than  either  proceeding  to  extremities  in  fupport 
of  his  authority,  or  relinquifhing  for  ever  after  the 
power  of  raifing  money  upon  any  occafion  without  the 
confent  of  the  parliament.  Painful  as  every  appearance 
of  violence  mull  have  proved  to  the  mild  difpofition  oF 
Louis,  he  could  not  confent  to  furrender,  without  a 
druggie,  that  authority  which  had  been  fo  long  exer- 
cifed  by  his  predeceffors.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  prefent  difeontents,  the  capital  had  been  gra¬ 
dually  filled  with  confiderable  bodies  of  troops  ;  and 
about  a  week  after  the  parliament  had  entered  the 
proted,  an  officer  of  the  French  guards,  with  a  party 
of  foldiers,  went  at  break  of  day  to  the  lioufe  of  each 
individual  member,  to  fignify  to  him  the  king’s  com¬ 
mand,  that  he  fhould  immediately  get  into  his  carnage, 
and  proceed  to  Troyes,  a  city  of  Champagne,  about  70 
miles  from  Paris,  without  writing  or  {peaking  to  any 
perfon  out  of  his  own  houfe  before  his  departure. 

Thefe  orders  were  ferved  at  the  fame  indant ;  and  be- The  mcm> 
fore  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  acquainted  with  thebers  ba- 
tranfa&ion,  their  magidrates  were  already  on  the  road111^16^* 
to  their  place  of  banifhment. 

Previous  to  their  removal,  however,  they  had  pre- 
fented  a  remonfirance  on  the  late  meafures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  alarming  date  of  public  affairs.  In  da¬ 
ting  their  opinions  on  taxes,  they  declared,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  parliaments,  nor  any  other  authority,  except¬ 
ing  that  of  the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom  colledive- 
ly  aflembled,  could  warrant  the  laying  of  any  perma¬ 
nent  tax  upon  the  people  ;  and  they  drongly  enforced 
the  renewal  of  thofe  national  affemblies,  which  had 
rendered  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  fo  great  and  illii- 
flrious. 

This  requifition  of  the  parliaments  to  re-eftablifb 
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France,  the  national  council,  or  ftates-general,  was  the  more 
honourable,  as  the  former  affemhlies  muft  have  funk 
under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  returned  to  their 
original  condition  of  mere  regifters  and  courts  of  law. 
The  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people  of  confe- 
quence  rofe  in  proportion  to  this  inftance  of  difinter- 
eftednefs  ;  their  murmurs  were  openly  exprefled  in  the 
flreets  of  the  capital,  and  the  general  diflatisfa&ion 
was  augmented  by  the  flop  that  was  put  to  public  bu- 
finefs  by  the  exile  of  the  parliament. 

The  cabinet  at  the  fame  time  was  apparently  weak, 
difunited,  and  flu&uatihg  ;  and  continual  changes  took 
place  in  every  department  of  the  ftate.  Louis,  averfe 
to  rigorous  counfels,  wifhed  to  allay  the  growing  dis¬ 
content  by  every  concefHon  that  was  confident  with 
his  dignity  ;  but  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
queen  flrongly  diffuaded  him  from  any  flep  that  might 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  the  royal  authority.  The 
influence  of  that  princefs  in  the  cabinet  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  great :  but  the  popularity^which  once  had  accom¬ 
panied  her  was  no  more  ;  and  fome  imputations  of  pri¬ 
vate  levity,  which  had  been  rumoured  through*  the  ca¬ 
pital,  were  far  from  rendering  her  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  ;  while  the  count  d’Artois,  the 
king’s  brother,  who  had  exprefled  himfelf  in  the  mod 
unguarded  terms  againd  the  conduCl  of  the  parliament, 
dood  expofed  to  all  the  confequences  of  popular 
hatred. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  capital  that  the  flame  of  li¬ 
berty  once  more  burd  forth  5  it  blazed  with  equal 
drength  in  the  provincial  pailiaments.  Among  various 
inftances  of  this'nature,  the  parliament  of  Grenoble 
pafled  a  decree  againd  lettres  de  cachet ,  the  mod  odious 
engine  of  arbitrary  power;  and  declared  the  execution 
of  them  within  their  jurifdidion,  by  any  perfon,  and 
under  whatever  authority,  to  be  a  capital  crime. 

The  king  had  endeavoured  to  footlie  the  Parifians 
by  new  regulations  of  economy,  and  by  continual  re¬ 
trenchments  in  his  houfehold :  but  thefe  indances  of 
attention,  which  once  would  have  been  received  with 
the  loudtd  acclamations,  were  now  difregarded  under 
their  aflii&ionfor  the  abfence  of  their  parliament.  His 
majedy,  therefore,  in  order  to  regain  the  affedions  of 
his  fubje&s,  confented  to  redore  that  aflembly  ;  aban¬ 
doning  at  the  fame  time  the  damp-duty  and  the  terri¬ 
torial  imped,  which  had  been  the  fources  of  difpute. 
Thefe  mexfures  were,  however,  infufficient  to  edablidi 
harmony  between  the  court  and  the  parliament.  The 
necefliths  of  the  date  dill  continued ;  nor  could  the 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  be  fupplied  but  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  rtlources,  or  a  long  courfe  of  rigid  frugality. 
Abo*t  the  middle  of  November  1787,  in  a  full  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  parliament,  attended  by  all  the  princes  of 
the  blood  and  the  peers  of  France,  the  king  entered 
tie  aflembly,  and  propofed  two  edi&s  for  their  appro- 
bition  :  one  was  for  a  new  loan  of  450  millions,  near 
.9  millions  fterliug  :  the  other  was  for  the  re-edabli/h- 
ment  of  the  Proteflants  in  all  their  ancient  civil  rights; 
a  meafure  which  had  long  been  warmly  recommended 
by  the  parliament,  and  which  was  probably  now  intro¬ 
duced  to  procure  a  better  reception  to  the  loan. 

On  this  occafion,  the  king  delivered  himfelf  in  a 
fpeech  of  uncommon  length,  filled  with  profeflions  of 
regard  for  the  people,  but  at  the  fame  time  flrongly 
expreflive  of  the  obedience  he  expeded  to  his  edids. 
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mfhment  from  which  the  members  had  been  fo  lately  - 

recalled,  would  have  enfured  the  acquiefcence  of  the 
aflembly  ;  but  no  fooncr  was  permifiion  announced  for 
every  member  to  deliver  his  fentiment,  than  he  was 
convinced  that  their  fpirits  remained  totally  unfubdued. 

An  animated  debate  took  place,  and  was  continued 
for  nine  hours  ;  when  the  king,  wearied  by  perpetual  r9S 
oppofition,  and  chagrined  at  fome  freedoms  ufed  in  °/5°re  tbo 
their  debates,  fuddenly  rofe,  and  commanded  the  edi&lojln  °C  * 
to  be  regiflered  without  further  delay.  This  meafure 
was  moil  unexpectedly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  firfl  prince  of  the  blood  ;  who,  confldering  it  as 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  parliament,  protefled 
again  ft  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day  as  being 
thereby  null  and  void.  Though  Louis  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  aftonifliment  and  difpleafure  at  this  decifive 
ftep,.  he  contented  himfelf  with  repeating  his  orders  ; 
and  immediately  after,  quitting  the  affembly,  retired 
to  Verfailles.  On  the  king’s  departure,  the  parliameht 
confirmed  the  proteft  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  de¬ 
clared,  that  as  their  deliberations  had  been  interrupted, 
they  confidered  the  whole  bufinefs  of  that  day  as  of  no 
efFe&. 

It  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Louis  would  fuffer 
fo  bold  an  attack  on  his  power  with  impunity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  letter  was  next  day  delivered  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  commanding  him  to  retire  to  Villars  Cot- 
terel,  one  of  his  feats  about  15  leagues  from  Paris, 
and  to  receive  no  company  there  except  his  own  fami¬ 
ly;  at  the  fame  time  the  Abbe  Sabatiere  and  M.  Fre- 
tcau,  both  members  of  the  parliament,  and  who  had  Duk/of 
diitinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  debate,  were  fei zed  Orleans 
under  the  authority  of  lettres  de  cachet,  and  conveyed  and  twcf 
the  hr  ft  to  the  cattle  of  Mont  St  Michel  in  Normandy,’ 
the  laft  to  a  pnfon  in  Picardy.  This  ad  of  defpotifm 
did  not  fail  immediately  to  roufe  the  feelings  of  the  *95 
parliament.  On  the  following  day  they  waited  on  the  StronS  re' 
king,  and  exprefled  their  aftonilhment  and  concern1”0111^'* 
that  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  been  exiled,  and  parliament, 
two  of  their  members  imprifoned,  for  having  declared 
in  Ins  prefenee  what  their  duty  and  confidences  dida- 
ted,  and  at  a  time  when  his  majefty  had  announced 
that  he  came  to  take  the  fenfe  of  the  aflembly  by  a 
plurality  of  voices.  The  anfwer  of  the  king  was  re¬ 
served,  forbidding,  and  unfatisfadory  ;  and  tended  to 
increafe  the  refentment  of  the  parliament.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate ;  and  convinced  of 
the  emergency,  they  confented  to  regifter  the  loan  for 
450  millions  of  livres,  which  had  been  the  fource  of 
this  unfortunate  diffeience.  This  conceffion  contri¬ 
buted  to  foften  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  two  magiftrates  was  in  confequence  chan¬ 
ged  from  imprifonment  to  exile ;  M  Freteau  being 
lent  to  one  of  his  country-feats,  and  the  Abbe  Sabat 
ticre  to  a  convent  of  Benedictines. 

The  parliament  however  was  not  to  be  foothed  by 
that  meafure  to  give  up  the  points  againft  which  they' 
had  originally  remonftrated.  In  a  petition  conceived 
with  freedom,  and  couched  in  the  molt  animated  lan¬ 
guage,  they  boldly  reprobated  the  late  ads  of  arbitrary 
violence,  and  demanded  the  entire  liberation  of  the  per- 
fons  againft  whom  they  had  been  exerted.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  fluduating  counfels  of  the  court  of 
3  K  2  Verfailles  ; 
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Ver failles  ;  and  that  Louis,  as  often  as  he  was  left  to . 
purfuc  his  own  inclinations,  adopted  meafures  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  178B,  he  recalled  the  duke  of  Orleans  to 
court,  who  foon  after  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Eng¬ 
land;  and  he  permitted  the  return  of  the  abbe  Sabatiere 
and  M.  Freteau  to  the  capital. 

The  .parliament  however  had  not  confined  their  de¬ 
mands  to  the  liberation  of  thofe  gentlemen  ;  but  had 
alfo  echoed  the  remonftrances  of  the  parliament  of 
Grenoble,  and  had  loudly  inveighed  againft:  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  lettres  de  cachet.  Thefe  repeated  remonftrances, 
mingled  with  perfonal  reflexions,  feconded.  mod  pro¬ 
bably  the  fuggettions  of  the  queen,  and  Louis  was  once 
more  inftigated  to  meafures  of  feverity.  Meff.  d’Ef- 
premevil  and  Monfambert,  whofe  bold  and  pointed 
harangues  had  prefTed  mod  clofely  on  the  royal  digni¬ 
ty,  were  doomed  to  experience  its  immediate  refent- 
ment.  While  a  body  of  armed  troops  furrounded  the 
hotel  in  which  the  parliament  were  convened,  Colonel 
Degout  entered  the  afl'embly,  and  fecured  the  perfons 
of  the  obnoxious  members,  who  were  inilantly  conduc¬ 
ed  to  different  prifons.  This  new  inftance  of  arbitrary 
violence  occafioned  a  remonftrance  from  parliament, 
which  in  boldnefs  far  exceeded  all  the  former  reprefen- 
tations  of  that  afftmbly.  They  declared  they  were 
now  more  flrongly  confirmed,  by  every  proceeding,  of 
the  entire  innovation  which  was  aimed  at  in  the  con- 
jlitution.  “  But,  fire,”  added  they,  “  the  French 
nation  will  never  adopt  the  defpotic  meafures  to  which 
you  are  advifed,  and  whofe  effeXs  alarm  the  moil  faith¬ 
ful  of  your  magiftrates  :  we  fhall  not  repeat  all  the  un¬ 
fortunate  circumftances  which  affliX  us;  we  fhall  only 
reprefent  to  you  with  refpeXful  firmnefif,  that  the  fun¬ 
damental  law’s  of  the  kingdom  mujl  not  he  trampled 
upon,  and  that  your  authority  can  only  be  ejleemed  fo 
long  as  it  is  tempered  with  jujlice 

Language  fo  pointed  and  decifive,  and  which  alien¬ 
ed  the° controlling  power  of  the  laws  above  the  regal 
authority,  could  not  fail  of  ferioufly  alarming  the  king  ; 
and  with  a  view  to  diminifli  the  influence  of  parliament, 
it  was  determined  again  to  convene  the  Notables.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  Louis  appear¬ 
ed  in  that  affembly  ;  and  after  complaining  of  the  ex- 
ceffes  in  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had  indulged 
themfelves,  and  which  had  drawn  down  his  reluXant 
indignation  on  a  few  of  the  members,  he  declared  his 
refolution,  inftead  of  annihilating  them  as  a  body,  to 
reeal  them  to  their  duty  and  obedience  by  a  falutary 
reform.  M.  de  la  Moignon,  as  keeper  of  the  feals, 
then  explained  his  majelly’s  pleafure  to  eflablifh  a  cour 
pleniere  or  fupreme  affembly,  to  be  compofed  of  princes 
If  the  blood,  peers  of  the  realm,  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  the  clergy,  marefchals  of  France,  governors  of 
provinces,  knights  of  different  orders,  a  deputation  of 
one  member  from  every  parliament,  and  two  members 


affembly  which  his  majeffy  prepared  to  inftitute.  A  France, 
more  unexpeXed  mortification  occurred  to  the  king  in  *“  v  ™ 
the  oppofition  of  feveral  peers  of  the  realm  :  thefe  ex- 
preffed  their  regret  at  beholding  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  conftitution  violated  ;  and  while  they  were 
lavifli  in  their  profeffions  of  attachment  to  the  perfon 
of  their  fovereign,  concluded  with  apologizing  for  not 
entering  on  thofe  funXions  affigned  them  in  the  ple¬ 
nary  court,  as  being  inconfiftent  with  the  true  interefts 
of  his  majeffy,  which  were  infeparable  from  thofe  of 
the  nation. 

The  flame  quickly  fpread  throughout  the  more  di- 
ftant  provinces  ;  at  Rennes  in  Brittany,  and  Gre¬ 
noble  in  Dauphine,  the  people  broke  out  into  aXs  of 
the  moft  daring  outrage.  In  the  latter  city  feveral 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  perifhed  in  a  confliX  with 
the  military  ;  they  yet  maintained  their  ground  againft 
the  regulars  ;  and  the  commanding  officer,  at  the  in- 
treaties  of  the  firft  prefident,  readily  withdrew  his  troops 
from  a  conteft  into  which  he  had  entered  with  reluc¬ 
tance.  The  different  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  fame  time  expreffed  their  feelings  in  the  moft  glow¬ 
ing  language  ;  and  flrongly  urged  the  neceffity  of  call¬ 
ing  together  the  dates- general,  the  lawful  council  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  only  means  of  reftoring  the  public 
tranquillity. 

Louis  now  plainly  law,  that  a  compliance  with  the 
public  willies  for  the  re-eftabliftiment  of  the  ftates-ge- 
neral  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
calamities  of  a  civil  war  which  impended  upon  his  re- 
fufal.  In  that  event  he  muft  have  expeXed  to  have 
encountered  the  majority  of  the  people,  animated  by 
the  exhortations  and  example  of  their  magiftrates: 
the  peers  of  the  realm  had  expreffed  the  ftrongeft  dif- 
approhation  of  his  meafures;  nor  could  he  even  depend 
any  longer  on  the  fupport  of  the  princes  of  his  blood  : 
but  what  afforded  molt  ferious  matter  of  alarm  was  the 
fpirft  lately  difplayed  among  the  military,  who,  during 
the  dilturbances  in  the  provinces,  had  reluXantiy  been 
brought  to  draw  their  fworda  againft  their  countrymen  ; 
and  many  of  whole  officers,  fo  recently  engaged  in 
eftablifhing  the  freedom  of  America,  publicly  declared 
their  abhorrence  of  defpotifm. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  many  a  pfinful  ftruggle 
that  Louis  could  refolve  to  rellore  an  aftcmbly,  whole 
influence  muft  naturally  overfhadow  that  oi  the  crown, 
and  whofe  jurifdiXion  would  confine  within  narrow 
limits  the  boundlefs  power  he  had  inherited  from  his 
predeceffor.  In  the  two  preceding  reigns,  the  ftates- 
general  had  been  wholly  difcontiiiued  ;  and  though 
the  queen-regent,  during  the  troubles  which  attended 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  frequently  ex preffid  her 
intention  of  calling  them  together,  fhe  was  confantly 
diffuaded  by  the  representations  of  Mazarin.  ft  is 
probable  that  the  prefent  monarch  ft  ill  flattered  lim- 
felf  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  allure  the  members 


one  member  irom  every  parliament,  <mu  lwu  muuuu*  r - ,  r?  c  .u  .  a  u  * 

from  the  chambers  of  council,  and  to  be  fummoned  as  of  that  afiembly  to  the  fide  of  the  coint ;  and  havng 
r.  .  .  In  rmd  nnininn.  emnloved  them  to  eflablifh  fome  degree  of  regularity 
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often  as  the  public  emergency.,  in  the  royal  opinion, 
fhculd  render  it  requilite. 

if  the  affembly  of  the  Notables  liftened  in  filent  de¬ 
ference  to  the  projeX  of  their  fovereign,  the  parliament 
of  Paris  received  it  with  every  fymptom  of  averfion. 
That  body  flrongly  proteiled  againft  the  eflablifh  meut 
of  any  other  tribunal;  and  declared  their  final  refolu- 
tiou  not  to  affift  at  any  deliberations  in  the  fupreme 


employed  them'  to  eflablifh  fome  degree  of  regularity 
in  the  finances,  and  to  curb  the  fpirit  of  the  parlia¬ 
ments,  that  he  would  again  have  difmifled  them  to  oh- 
feurity. 

Under  thefe  iinpreffions  an  arret  was  iffued  in  Au- 
guft,  fixing  the  meeting  of  the  dates- general  to  the 
firfl  of  May  in  the  enfuing  year ;  and  every  (lep  was 
taken  to  fecure  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public 

.  rfifv;  no- 
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during  the  interval.  New  arrangements  took  place  in 
the  adminiftration  ;  and  M.  Necker,  whom  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  had  long  followed,  was  again 
introduced  into  the  management  of  the  finances  ;  the 
torture,  which  by  a  former  edi&  had  been  reftri&ed 
in  part,-  was  now  entirely  abolifhed  ;  every  perfon  ac- 
cufed  was  allowed  the  affiftance  of  counfel,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  avail  himfelf  of  any  point  of  law;  and  it  was 
decreed,  that  in  future  fentence  of  death  fhonld  not 
be  palled  on  any  perfon,  unlefs  the  party  accufed 
fhould  be  pronounced  guilty  by  a  majority  at  leaft  of 
three  judges. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  convention  of  the  ftates- 
general  was  now  approaching  ;  and  the  means  of  af- 
fembling  them  formed  a  matter  of  difficult  deliberation 
in  the  cabinet.  The  laft  meeting,  in  1614,  had  been 
convened  by  application  to  the  bailiwicks.  But  this 
mode  was  liable  to  feveral  firong  obje&ions  ;  the 
bailiwicks  had  been  increafed  in  number  and  jurifdic- 
tion,  feveral  provinces  having  fince  that  period  been 
united  to  France  ;  and  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
members  were  no  lefs  an  objedl  of  ferious  attention : 
it  was  not  till  the  clofe  of  the  year,  therefore,  that 
the  propofal  of  M.  Necker  was  adopted,  which  fixed 
the  number  of  deputies  at  1000  and  upwards,  and  or¬ 
dained  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  third  efiate  or 
commons  fhonld  equal  in  number  thofe  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  united. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  on  the 
flates-general  ;  but  the  moment  of  that  affembly’s 
meeting  was  far  from  aufpicious :  The  minds  of 
the  French  had  long  been  agitated  by  various  ru¬ 
mours  ;  the  unanimity  that  had  been  expedled  from  the 
different  orders  of  the  ftates  was  extinguifhed  by  the 
jarring  pretenfions  of  each;  and  their  mutual  jealou- 
fies  were  attributed  by  the  fufpicions  of  the  people  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  court,  who  were  fuppofed  already 
to  repent  of  the  haflyaffent  which  had  been  extoited.  A 
dearth  that  pervaded  the  kingdom  increafed  the  general 
difeontent  ;  and  the  people,  preffed  by  hunger,  and  in¬ 
flamed  by  refentment,  were  ripe  for  revolt.  The  fo- 
vereign  alfo,  equally  impatient  of  the  obftacles  he  con¬ 
tinually  encountered,  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin  ; 
while  the  influence  of  the  queen  in  the  cabinet  was  a- 
gain  eftablifhed,  and  was  attended  by  the  immediate 
removal  of  M.  Necker.  The  difmiffion  of  that  mini- 
fter,  fo  long  the  favourite  of  the  public,  was  the  fignal 
of  open  infurredlion  :  the  Parifians  affembled  in  my¬ 
riads;  the  guards  refufed  to  oppofe  and  ftain  their  arms 
with  the  blood  of  their  fellow- citizens  ;  the  count 
d’Artois  and  the  moft  obnoxious  of  the  nobility 
thought  themfelves  happy  in  eluding  by  flight  the  fury 
of  the  infurgents  ;  and  in  a  moment  a  revolution  was 
accompli flied,  the  moft  remarkable  perhaps  of  any  re¬ 
corded  in  hiftory. 

But  that  we  may  not  take  up  room  with  an  im- 
perfedl  or  dubious  narration,  we  mull  defer  givingany 
detail  of  particulars  till  fome  future  opportunity, 
when  .the  tide  of  innovation  and  reform  now  prevailing 
in  that  kingdom  fhall  have  fubfided,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  one  fhape  or  another  have  attained  a  foot¬ 
ing  that  promifes  to  be  durable.  The  objects  of  the 
revolution  are  many  and  arduous  :  and  it  is  impoffible 
to  fay,  whether  we  may  have  yet  to  record  their  en¬ 
tire  eonfummatiun  ;  or  to  recount  a  new  train  of  events 


tending  to  fhake  the  novel  fabric,  and  to  reflore  the  France, 
puiffance  and  the  fplendor  of  royalty ,  though  the  feeptre 
of  defpotifm  lhould  be  fwayed  no  more.  In  fhort,  it  is 
vvifhed  to  have  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  detailing 
the  progrefs.  but  of  furveylng  the  final  iffue,  of  the 
event  in  queftion.  Such  an  opportunity  may  perhaps 
be  afforded  by  the  time  we  arrive  at  the  article  Revo¬ 
lution,  where  there  will  be  occafion  to  advert  to  the 
principal  events  which  under  that  denomination  have 
formed  eras  in  the  hiftory  of  different  nations,  and 
when  of  courfe  this  great  era  in  the  annals  of  France 
will  claim  a  fhare  of  attention  proportioned  to  its  mag¬ 
nitude  and  importance. 

The  air  in  France  is  pure,  healthy,  and  temperate. 

The  kingdom  is  fo  happily  Rated  in  the  middle  of  the 
temperate  zone,  that  fome  make  it  equal  to  Italy,  with 
regard  to  the  delightfulnefs  of  the  landfcapes,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  foil :  however,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
healthful.  The  foil  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  flax,  in 
great  abundance;  and  they  have  very  large  manufactures 
of  linen,  woollen,  filk,  and  lace.  They  have  a  foreign 
trade  to  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  to  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  They  themfelves  reckon  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  is  20,000,000.  The  kingdom 
is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers;  of  which  the 
four  principal  are,  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Garonne  or  Gironde.  The  monarchy  was 
abfolute  before  the  late  revolution  ;  and  the  fubje&s 
were  extremely  devoted  to  their  prince  even  under  the 
greateft  acts  of  oppreffion.  The  parliaments,  for  a 
long  feries  of  years  paft,  had  little  or  no  (hare  in  the 
government ;  and  their  bufinefs  was  confined  to  the 
paffing  and  regiftering  the  arrets  or  laws  which  the 
king  was  pleafed  to  fend  them:  however,  they  did  not 
always  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  the  king,  and  we  have 
had  frequent  inftances  of  their  making  a  noble  ftand.  In 
civil  caufes  thefe  parliaments  were  the  laft  refort,  pro¬ 
vided  the  court  did  not  interpofe.  That  of  Paris  was 
the  moft  confiderable,  where  the  king  ufed  often  to- 
come  in  perfon  to  fee  his  royal  acts  recorded.  It  con¬ 
fided  of  the  dukes  and  peers  of  France  (when  dukes 
and  peers  exifted),  befides  the  ordinary  members,  who 
purchafed  their*  places ;  and  they  only  took  cogni*- 
zance  of  caufes  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  revenues 
of  the  crown  arofe  from  the  taille  or  land-tax,  and  the 
aids  which  proceed  from  the  cuftoms  and  duties  on  all 
merchandize,  except  fait,  the  tax  upon  which  com¬ 
modity  is  called  th zgabelles* :  beiides  thefe,  there  were  *  yQw 
other  taxes  ;  as,  the  capitation  or  poll-tax  ;  the  tenths  bolhhed. 
of  all  eftates,  offices,  and  employments;  befides. the  15th  See  Gabel 
penny,  from  which  neither-  the  nobility  nor  clergy  were 
exempted.  Add  to  thefe,  the  tenths  and  free-gifts  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  allowed  to  tax  themfelves  ;  and, 
laftly,  crown-i  ents,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  which  brought 
in  a  confiderable  fum.  All  thefe  are  faid  to  have  a- 
mounted  to  1 5,000,000  Sterling  a- year.  But  the 
king.had  other  refonrees  and  ways  of  raifing  money, 
whenever  necefiity  obliged  him.  The  army,  in  time 
of  peace,  is  faid  to  confift  of  200,000  men,  and  in 
t/me  of  war  of  400,000;  among  whom  are  many 
Svvifs,  Germans,  Scots,  Irifh,  Swedes,  and  Danes. 

There  was  till  lately  no  religion  allowed  in  France  but 
the  Roman  Catholic,  ever  fince  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz  in  1685;  though  they  are  not  fo  de¬ 
voted  to  the  pope  as  other  nations  of  that  communion, , 

nor- 
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Fusee  tior  had  they  ever  any  inquifition  among  them.  The 
Franchife  ^oman  Catholic  is  Hill  the  edabliflied  religion  ;  but 
k .... T  with  amp]e  toleration  to  the  Protedants,  who  are  now 

even  not  excluded  froui  places  of  the  higliefl  truft  in 
the  date. 

IJle  of  France ,  a  province  of  France,  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  was  formerly  bounded  by  the  river  Seine, 
Marne,  Oife,  Aifne,  and  Ourque.  It  comprehends, 
befide3  Paris,  the  Beauvofis,  the  Valois,  the  county  of 
Senlis,  the  Vcxin,  the  Hurepois,  the  Gatinois,  the 
Multien,  the  Goele,  and  the  Mantois.  Paris  is  the 
capital. 

FRANCESCA  (Peter),  an  eminent  Florentine 
painter  of  night-pieces  and  battles,  was  employed  to 
paint  the  Vatican.  He  aifo  painted  portraits,  and 
wrote  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  He  died  in  1458. 

FRANCFORT  on  the  Main ,  an  Imperial  and  Han- 
featic  town  of  Franconia  in  Germany,  where  the  em¬ 
perors  were  formerly  ele&ed.  It  is  ahandfome,  itrong, 
and  rich  place,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  commerce. 
Here  the  golden  bull  is  preferved,  which  is  the  original 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  It  is  feated 
in  a  fine  fertile  plain  ;  and  well  fortified  with  a  double 
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dual  member  of  fuch  corporation  is  alfo  faid  to  have  a  Franchifa 
franchife  or  freedom.  Other  franchifes  are,  to  hold  a  il  . 
court-leet :  to  have  a  manor  or  lordfhip  ;  or,  at  lead, 
to  have  a  lordfhip  paramount :  to  have  waifs,  wrecks,  ^ 
efirays,  treafure- trove,  royal  fifh,  forfeitures,  and  deo- 
dands  :  to  have  a  court  of  one’s  own,  or  liberty  of 
holding  pleas  and  trying  caufes  :  to  have  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  pleas ;  which  is  a  dill  greater  liberty,  being 
an  exclufive  right,  fo  that  no  other  court  fhall  try  can- 
fes  arifing  within  that  jurifdi&ion  :  to  have  a  bailiwick, 
or  liberty  exempt  from  the  fiieriff  of  the  county ;  where¬ 
in  the  grantee  only,  and  his  officers,  are  to  execute  all 
procefs:  to  have  a  fair  or  market;  with  the  right  of  ta¬ 
king  toll,  either  there  or  at  any  other  public  places,  as 
at  bridges,  wharfs,  or  the  like  ;  which  tolls  mud  have 
a  reafonable  caufe  of  commencement  (as  in  confide- 
ration  of  repairs,  or  the  like),  elfe  the  franchife  is  ille¬ 
gal  and  void  :  or  ladly,  to  have  a  fored,  chafe,  park, 
warren,  or  fifhery,  endowed  with  privileges  of  royalty. 

See  Chase,  Forest,  Sic. 

Franchise  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  afylum  or  fan&uary, 
where  people  are  fecure  of  their  perfons,  See.  Churches 
and  monaderies  in  Spain  are  franchifes  for  criminals  ; 


ditch,  badions,  redoubts,  and  ravelins.  The  ftreets  rfo  were  they  anciently  in  England,  till  they  were  abu- 
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are  remarkably  wide,  and  the  houfes  liandfomely  built. 
It  has  great  conveniency  for  carrying  on  an  extenfive 
trade  with  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  by  means  of 
the  navigable  river  which  runs  throughout  it.  The 
fuburbs  is  called  Saxon-haufen,  and  joined  to  the  town 
by  a  done  bridge  built  over  the  Main.  E.  Long.  8.  40. 
N.  Lat  49.  55. 

Francfort ,  on  the  Oder,  a  rich  and  handfome  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  middle  Marche  of  Brandenburg, 
formerly  imperial,  but  now  fubje&  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia.  E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

FRANCHE-compte,  a  province  of  France,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  fouth  and  wed  by  Champagne  and  Burgun¬ 
dy;  on  the  north  by  Lorrain  ;  and  to  the  ead  by  the 
earldom  of  Mumplegard,  and  Switzerland.  It  is  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth  about  3oleagues;  in  breadth 
about  20.  It  is  partly  fiat  and  partly  hilly.  The 
Hat  country  is  fruitful  in  grain,  wine,  hemp,  and  pa- 


fed.to  fuch  a  degree  that  there  was  a  necelfity  for  abo- 
li filing  the  cudom.  One  of  the  mod  remarkable  ca¬ 
pitulars  made  by  Charlemagne  in  his  palace  of  Heri- 
dal,  in  779,  was  that  relating  to  the  franchifes  of 
churches.  The  right  of  franchife  was  held  fo  facred, 
that  even  the  lefs  religious  kings  obferved  it  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  fcrupuloufnefs  ;  but  to  fuch  excefs  in  time  was 
it  carried,  that  Charlemagne  refolved  to  reduce  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  forbad  any  provifion  being  carried  to  cri¬ 
minals  retired  into  churches  for  refuge. 

Franchise  of  Quarters,  is  a  certain  fpace  or  didri& 
at  Rome,,  wherein  are  the  houfes  of  the  ambaffadors 
of  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  and  where  fuch  as  retire 
cannot  be  arreded  or  feized  by  the  fbirri  or  ferjeants, 
nor  profecuted  at  law. .  The  people  of  Rome  look 
on  this  as  an  old  ufurpation  and  a  fcandalous  privilege, 
which  ambaffadors,  out  of  a  jealoufy  of  their  power, 
carried  to  a  great  length  in  the  15th  century,  by  en- 


“  '  —  f  -  9  Cdrncu  to  a  great  lengtn  in  tne  15th  century,  by  en- 

iture  5  and  the  hilly  country  abounds  in  cattle,  produ-  larging  infenfibly  the  dependencies  of  their  palaces  or 
cmg  alfo  fome  wine  and  corn,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  houfes,  within  which  the  rio4,t  of  fnn 
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cmg  alfo  fome  wine  and  corn,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
filver  ores,  mineral  waters,  and  quarries  of  done,  marble, 
and  alabader. 

FRANCHISE,  in  law.  Franchife  and  liberty  are 
ufed  as  fynonymous  terms  ;  and  their  definition  is,  “  a 
royal  privilege,  or  branch  of  the  king’s  prerogative, 
fubfiding  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjedl.”  Being  therefore 
derived  from  the  crown,  they  mud  arife  from  the  king’s 
grant ;  or,  in  fome  cafes,  may  be  held  by  preferip* 
tion,  which,  as  has  been  frequently  faid,  prefuppofes 
a  grant.  The  kinds  of  them  are  various,  and  almod 
infinite.  We  fhall  here  briefly  touch  upon  fome  of  the 
principal ;  premifing  only,  that  they  may  be  vefled  in 
either  natural  perfons  or  bodies-politic  ;  in  one  man,  or 
in  many  :  but  the  fame  identical  franchife,  that  has  be¬ 
fore  been  granted  to  one,  cannot  be  bedowed  on  ano¬ 
ther,  for  that  would  prejudice  the  former  grant. 

To  be  a  county-palatine,  is  a  franchife  veded  in  a 
number  of  perfons.  It  is  likewife  a  franchife  for  a 
number  of  perfons  to  be  incorporated  and  fubfid  as  a 
body-politic  ;  with  a  power  to  maintain  perpetual  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  do  other  corporate  a£s :  and  each  indivi- 


houfes,  within  which  the  right  of  franchife  was  an¬ 
ciently  confined.  Several  of  the  popes,  Julius  III. 
Pius  XIV.  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  publifhed 
bulls  and  ordinances  againd  this  abufe  ;  which  had 
refeued  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  city  from  their 
authority,  and  rendered  it  a  retreat  for  the  mod  aban¬ 
doned  perfons..  At  length  Innocent  XI.  exprcfsly  re¬ 
filled  to  receive  any  more  ambaffadors  but  fuch  as 
would  make  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  franchife  of 
quarters. 

FRANCIA  (Francefco),  a  celebrated  Bolognefe 
painter,  born  in  1450.  He  was  firfl  a  goldfmith  or 
jeweller,  afterwards  a. graver  of  coinsand  medals;  but 
applying  at  lad  to  painting,  obtained  great  reputation 
by  his  works,  particularly  by  a  piece  of  St  Sebaftian, 
whom  he  had  drawn  bound  to  a  tree  with  his  hands 
tied  over  his  head.  He  pined  himfelf  into  a  confump- 
tion,  by  defpairing  to  equal  Raphael;  and  died  in  1518. 

FRANCIS  I.  king  of  France,  the  rival  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  and  the  redorer  of  learning  and  po- 
litenefs  in  France.  See  ( Hiftory  of)  France. 

I rancis  (Philip),  a  very  ingenious  writer,  of  Irifh 
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Francif  extra&ion,  if  not  born  in  that  kingdom.  His  father  rule  of  St  Francis,  and  containing  an  elaborate  expli-  *'randf- 


was  a  dignified  clergyman  in  Ireland,  being  dean  of 
fome  cathedral ;  and  our  author,  his  fon,  was  alfo 
bred  to  the  church,  and  had  a  dodlor’s  degree  confer¬ 
red  on  him.  He  was  more  diftinguifhed  as  a  tranfla- 
tor  than  as  an  original  writer.  His  verfions  of  Horace 
and  Demofthenes  have  been  juilly  valued  :  the  former 
is  accompanied  with  notes,  and  is  perhaps  as  complete 
and  ufeful  a  work  of  its  kind  as  hath  yet  appeared. 
He  was  alfo  a  confiderable  political  writer  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  reign  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  government :  for  which  fer- 
vice,  he  was  promoted  to  the  re&ory  of  Barrow  in 
Suffolk,  and  to  the  chaplainfhip  of  Chelfea  hofpital. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  two  tragedies,  Eugenia, 
and  Conftantia  ;  but,  as  a  dramatic  writer,  not  very 
fuccefsful.  He  died  at  Bath  in  March  *773-;  leaving 
a  fon,  who  was  then  one  of  the  fupreme  council  at 
Bengal. 

FRANCISCANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  are  re¬ 
ligious  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  founded  by  him  in 
the  year  1209.  Francis  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  of 
Aflili,  in  the  province  of  Umbria,  who,  having  led  a 
diffolute  life,  was  reclaimed  by  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  and 
afterwards  fell  into  an  extravagant  kind  of  devotion, 
that  looked  lefs  like  religion  than  alienation  of  mind. 
Soon  after  this,  viz.  in  the  year  1 208,  hearing  the 
paffage  repeated,  Matt.  x.  9,  10.  in  which  Chrift  ad- 
dreffes  his  apoftles,  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  filver ,  &c. 
he  was  led  to  confider  a  voluntary  and  abfolute  pover¬ 
ty  as  the  effence  of  the  gofpel,  and  to  preferibe  this 
poverty  as  a  facred  rule  both  to  himfelf  and  to  the  few 
that  followed  him.  This  new  fociety,  which  appeared 
to  Innocent  III.  extremely  adapted  to  the  prefent  flate 
of  the  church,  and  proper  to  reftore  its  declining  cre¬ 
dit,  was  folemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by  Hono- 
rius  III.  in  1223,  and  had  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  before  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1226.  Francis, 
through  an  excefGve  humility,  would  not  fufFer  the 
monks  of  his  order  to  be  called  fratres ,  i.  e.  brethren 
or  friars,  but  fraterculi,  i  e.  little  brethren,  or  friars- 
minor,  by  which  denomination  they  ftill  continue  to 
be  diftinguifhed.  They  are  alfo  called  grey  friars ,  on 
account  of  the  colour  of  their  clothing,  and  cordeliers , 
&c.  The  Francifcans  and  Dominicans  were  zealous 
and  active  friends  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  and,  in  re¬ 
turn,  were  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  privileges  and  ho¬ 
nourable  employments.  The  Francifcans,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  were  inverted  wutli  the  treafure  of  ample  and  ex- 
tenfive  indulgences;  the  diflribution  of  which  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  them  by  the  popes,  as  a  means  of  fubfiftence, 
and  a  rich  indemnification  for  their  voluntary  poverty. 
In  confequence  of  this  grant,  the  rule  of  the  founder, 
which  abfolutely  prohibited  both  perfonal  and  collec¬ 
tive  property,  fo  that  neither  the  individual  nor  the 
community  were  to  pofTefs  either  fund,  revenue,  or  any 
worldly  goods,  was  confidered  as  too  flri£l  and  fevere, 
and  difpenfed  with  foon  after  his  death.  In  123-1, 
Gregory  IX.  publifhed  an  interpretation  of  this  rule, 
mitigating  its  rigour  ;  which  was  farther  confirmed  by 
Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  and  by  Alexander  IV.  in  1247. 
Tliefe  milder  alterations  were  zealoufiy  oppofed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Francifcans  called  the  fpiritual ;  and  their 
complaints  were  regarded  by  Nicolas  III.  who,  in 
1279,  publifhed  a  famous  confiitution,  confirming  the 


cation  of  the  maxims  it  recommended,  and  the  duties  * 
it  preferibed.  In  1287,  Matthew  of  Aqua  Sparta,  Fr  tnk 
being  eledled  general  of  the  order,  difeouraged  the  , 

ancient  difeipline  of  the  Francifcans,  and  indulged  his 
monks  in  abandoning  even  the  appearance  of  poverty  ; 
and  this  conduct  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  fpiri- 
tual  or  aufterer  Francifcans;  fo  that  from  the  year  1290,  „ 

feditions  and  fchifms  atofe  in  an  order  that  had  been  fo 
famous  for  its  pretended  difintereftednefs  and  humility. 

Such  was  the  cnthufiaftic  frenzy  of  the  Francifcans, 
that  they  impioufly  maintained,  that  the  founder  of 
their  order  was  a  fecond  Chrift,  in  all  refpedls  fimilar 
to  the  firft  ;  and  that  their  inftitution  and  difeipline 
were  the  true  gofpel  of  Jefus.  Accordingly,  Albizi, 
a  Francifcan  of  Pila,  publifhed  a  book  in  1383,  with 
the  applaufe  of  his  order,  intitled,  The  Book  of  the 
Conformities  of  St  Francis  with  Jefus  Chrift.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  whole  Francifcan  or¬ 
der  was  divided  into  two  parties  ;  the  one,  embracing 
the  fevere  difeipline  and  abfolute  poverty  of  St  Fran¬ 
cis,  were  called  fpirituals  ;  and  the  other,  who  infilled 
on  mitigating  the  auftere  injunctions  of  their  founder, 
were  denominated  brethren  of  the  community .  Thefe 
wore  long,  loofe,  and  good  habits,  with  large  hoods ; 
the  former  were  clad  in  a  ftrait,  coarfe,  and  fhort  d  refs, 
pretending  that  this  Grefs  was  enjoined  by  St  Francis, 
and  that  no  power  on  earth  had  a  right  to  alter  it. 

Neither  the  moderation  of  Clement  V.  nor  the  violence 
of  John  XXII.  could  appeafe  the  tumult  occafioned 
by  tliefe  two  parties :  however,  their  rage  fubfided 
from  the  year  1329.  In  1368  thefe  two  parties  were 
formed  into  two  large  bodies,  comprehending  the  whole 
Francifcan  order,  which  fubfift  to  this  day  ;  viz.  the 
conventual  brethren ,  and  the  brethren  of  the  obfervance  or 
obfervation ,  from  whom  fprung  the  capuchins  and  re- 
colle&s.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  Francifcans 
came  into  England  in  the  year  1224,  and  had  their 
firft  houfe  at  Canterbury,  and  their  fecond  at  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  there  is  110  certain  account  of  their  being 
here  till  king  Henry  VII.  built  two  or  three  houfes 
for  them.  At  the  diftolution  of  the  monafteries,  the 
conventual  Francifcans  had  about  55  houfes,  which 
were  under  feven  cuftodies  or  wardenlhips;  viz.  thofe  of 
London,  York,  Cambridge,  Briftol,  Oxford,  New- 
caftJe,  and  Worcefter. 

FRANCONIA,  a  circle  of  the  German  empire, 
lying  between  Bohemia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  eledlo- 
rate  of  Mentz  on  the  vrejl.  Its  capital  is  Nuremburg  ; 
and  from  this  country  the  Franks,  who  conquered  and 
gave  name  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  are  faid  to  have- 
come. 

FRANGULA,  in  botany.  See  Rhamnus. 

FRANK  language,  Lingua  Franca ,  a  kind  of 
jargon  fpoken  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly 
throughout  the  coafts  and  ports  of  the  Levant,  com- 
pofed  of  Italian,  Spanilh,  French,  vulgar  Greek,  and' 
other  languages. 

Frank,  or  'Franc,  an  ancient  coin,  either  of  gold 
or  filver,  ftruck  and  current  in  France.  The  value  of 
the  gold  franc  was  fomething  more  than  that  of  the 
gold  crown  ;  the  filver  franc  was  a  third  of  the  gold 
one  :  this  coin  has  been  long  out  of  ufe,  tho’  the  term 
is  ftill  retained  as  the  name  of  a  money  of  account ;  in? 
which  fenfe  it  is  equivalent  to  the  livre,  or  20  fols. 

Frank, 
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Frank,  nr  Franc,  meaning  WizraMy free  from  charges 
and  impofitions,  or  exempt  from  public  taxes,  has  va- 
ilous  nullifications  in  the  ancient  Englifh  cufioms. 

Frank  Almoigne ,  (libera  eleemofyna ),  or  u  free 
alms  a  tenure  of  a  fpiritual  nature,  whereby  a  re¬ 
ligious  corporation,  aggregate  or -foie,  holdeth  lands 
of  the  donor  to  them  and  their  fuccelfors  forever.  The 
lervice  which  they  were  bound  to  render  for  thefe 
lands  was  not  certainly  defined  :  but  only  in  general  to 
pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  donor  and  his  heirs,  dead  or 
alive;  and  therefore  they  did  no  fealty  (which  is  in¬ 
cident  to  all  other  fervices  but  this),  becaufe  this  divine 
ferviee  was  of  a  higher  and  more  exalted  nature.  This 
is  the  tenure  by  which  almoft  all  the  ancient  monafte- 
ries  and  religious  houfes  held  their  lands ;  and  by 
which  the  parochial  clergy,  and  very  many  ecelefiafti- 
cal  and  eleemofynary  foundations,  hold  them  at  this 
day;  the  nature  of  the  ferviee  being  upon  the  reforma¬ 
tion  altered,  and  made  conformable  to  the  purer  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  church  of  England.  It  was  an  old  Saxon 
tenure  ;  and  continued  under  the  Norman  revolution, 
through  the  great  refpedf  that  was  ihown  to  religion 
and  religious  men  in  ancient  times.  This  is  alfo  the 
reafon  that  tenants  in  frankalmoign  were  difeharged  of 
all  other  fervices  except  the  trinoda  necejfitas,  of  repair¬ 
ing  the  highways,  building  cattles,  and  repelling  inva- 
lioiis  ;  jult  as  the  druids,  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
had  omnium  rerum  immunitatem .  And  even  at  pre¬ 
lent,  this  is  a  tenure  of  a  very  different  nature  from  all 
others;  being  not  in  the  lead  feodal,  but  merely  fpi¬ 
ritual.  For,  if  the  ferviee  be  negle&ed,  the  law  gives 
no  remedy  by  dillrefs,  or  otherwife,  to  the  lord  of 
whom  the  lands  are  holden  ;  but  merely  a  complaint  to 
the  ordinary  or  vilitor  to  correct  it. 

FRANK-Chace  is  defined  to  be  a  liberty  of  free  chace, 
whereby  perfons  that  have  lands  within  the  compafs  of 
the  fame,  are  prohibited  to  cut  down  any  wood,  &c. 
out  of  the  view  of  the  forefter. 

Frank- Fee,  fignifies  the  fame  thing  as  holding 
lands  and  tenements  in  fee-fimple ;  that  is,  to  any 
perfon  and  his  heirs,  and  not  by  fuch  ferviee  as  is  re¬ 
quired  by  ancient  demefne,  but  is  pleaded  at  common 
law.  See  Fee. 

FRANK-Law,  a  word  applied  to  the  free  and  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  land,  or  the  benefit  a  perfon  has 
by  it. 

He  that  for  any  offence  lofeth  this  frank -law,  incurs 
thefe  inconveniences,  viz.  He  may  not  be  permitted 
to  ferve  on  juries,  nor  ufed  as  an  evidence  to  the 
truth  ;  and  if  he  has  any  thing  to  do  in  the  king's 
court,  he  mull  not  approach  it  in  perfon,  but  appoint 
his  attorney;  his.  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  (hall  be 
feized  into  the  king's  hands;  and  his  lands  be  eftrea- 
ted,  his  trees  rooted  up,  and  his  body  committed  to 
cuftody. 

<  Frank- Marriage,  in  law,  is  where  tenements  are 
given  by  one  man  to  another,  together  with  a  wife, 
who  is  the  daughter  or  coufin  to  the  donor,  to  hold  in 
frank-marriage.  By  fuch  gift,  though  nothing  but 
the  word  franbmarriage  is  expreffed,  the  donees  fhall 
have  the  tenements  to  them,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two 
bodies  begotten  ;  that  is,  they  are  tenants  in  fpecial 
tail.  For  this  one  word,  frankmarriage ,  denotes,  ex  <vi 
termini,  not  only  an  inheritance,  like  the  word  frank - 
almoigne,  but  likewife  limits  that  inheritance :  fupplv- 
Nc  132. 


ing,  not  only  words  of  defeent,  but  of  procreation  al*  Frank 
fo.  Such  donees  in  frank-marriage  are  liable  to  no 
ferviee  but  fealty  ;  for  a  rent  referved  therein  is  void 
until  the  fourth  degree  of  confanguinity  be  pad  be¬ 
tween  the  i  flues  of  the  donor  and  donee. 

Frank- Pledge ,  in  law,  fignifies  a  pledge  orfurety  for 
the  behaviour  of  freemen. 

According  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  England,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  public  peace,  every  free-born  man, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  except  religious  perfons,  clerks, 
knights,  and  their  eldetl  fons,  was  obliged  to  give  fe- 
curity  for  his  truth  and  behaviour  towards  the  king  and 
his  fubjeifts,  or  elfe  be  imprifoned.  Accordingly,  a 
certain  number  of  neighbours  became  interchangeably 
bound  for  each  other,  to  fee  each  perfon  of  their  pledge 
forthcoming  at  all  times,  or  to  anfwer  for  the  offence 
of  any  one  gone  away  :  lo  that  whenever  any  perfon 
offended,  it  was  prefently  inquired  in  what  pledge  he 
was,  and  there  the  perfons  bound  either  produced  the 
offender  in  31  days,  or  made  fatisfadion  for  his  of¬ 
fence. 

Frank -'Tenement,  See  Tenure. 

b  RANKED  letters.  The  privilege  of  letters 
coming  free  of  poftage  to  and  from  members  of  par¬ 
liament  was  claimed  by  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1660, 
when  the  fir  ft  legal  fettlement  of  the  prefent  pofl-office 
was  made  ;  but  afterwards  dropped,  upon  a  private  af- 
furance  from  the  crown,  that  this  privilege  fhould  be 
allowed  the  members.  And  accordingly  a  warrant  was 
conftantly  ifFued  to  the  poftmafter-general,  dire&ing 
the  allowance  thereof  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces  in 
weight :  till  at  length  it  was  exprefsly  confiimed  by 
4  Geo.  III.  c,  24.  which  adds  many  new  regulations, 
rendered  neceflhry  by  the  great  abufes  crept  into  the 
pradfice  of  franking  ;  whereby  the  annual  amount  of 
franked  letters  had  increafed  from  L.  23,600  in  the 
year  1715,  to  L.  170,700  in  the  year  1763.  Further 
regulations  have  fince  taken  place;  in  particular,  franks 
mufl  be  dated  (the  month  written  at  length),  and  put 
into  the  office  the  fame  day  ;  notwithflanding  which, 
the  revenue  ftill  lofes  by  this  privilege  above  L.  80,000 
per  annum . 

FRANKEN  (Francifcus),  commonly  called  Old 
Frank,  a  famous  Flemifli  painter,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  born  about  the  year  1544;  but  tho’  his  works 
are  well  known,  very  few  of  the  circumftances  of  his 
life  have  been  tranfmitted  to  poiterity.  This  mailer 
painted  hiftorical  fubjedls  from  the  Old  and  NewTef- 
taments ;  and  was  remarkable  for  introducing  a  great 
number  of  figures  into  his  compofitions,  which  he  had 
the  addrefs  to  group  very  diftiinftly.  Vandyck  often 
commended  his  works,  and  thought  them  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  colleftion. 

Franken  (Francifcus),  diftinguiihed  by  the  name 
of  T oung  Frank ,  was  the  fon  of  the  former,  born  in  the 
year  1580.  He  was  inilrudled  by  his  father ;  whofe 
ftyle  he  adopted  fo  clofely,  that  their  works  are  fre¬ 
quently  miftaken.  When  he  found  himfelf  fufficiently 
/killed  at  home,  he  travelled  into  Italy  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  colouring;  and,  on  his  return,  his  works  were 
much  coveted.  The  moil  capital  performance  of  this 
painter  are,  a  fcriptural  performance  in  the  church  of 
Notre-dame  at  Antwerp;  and  an  excellent  pifture,  in  a 
.all  fize,  of  Solomon’s  idolatry.  Young  Frank  died 
in  1642. 
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FRANKENDAL,  a  ilrong  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Ele&or  Palatine.  It  was  taken 
-  hY  thc  Spaniards  in  1623,  by  the  Swedes  in  1632,  and 
burnt  by  the  French  in  1688.  E.  Long.  8.  20.  N. 
Lat.  49.  28. 

FRANKENIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
17th  order,  Calycanthema .  *1  he  calyx  is  quinquefid, 

and  funnel-fhaped  ;  the  petals  five  ;  the  ftigma  fex- 
partite  ;  the  capfule  unilocular  and  trivalvular. 
FRANKINCENSE.  See  Incense. 

!  RANKLIN  (Thomas),  D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  his  majefty,  was  the  fon  of  Richaid  Franklin, 
well  known  as  the  printer  of  an  anti-minifterial  paper 
colled  The  Graft fm an  ;  ,in  the  con dud  of  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  great  affiftance  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Mr 
Pulteney,  and  other  excellent  writers,  who  then  op- 
pofed  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  meafures.  By  the  advice 
of  the  fecond  of  thefe  gentlemen,  young  Franklin  was 
devoLtd  to  the  church,  with  a  promife  of  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  patriot  ;  who  afterwards  forgot  his 
undertaking,  and  then  entirely  negleded  him.  He 
was  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchool;  from  whence  he 
went  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  be¬ 
came  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  and  was  fome  time 
Greek  profefTor.  In  Dec.  1758,  he  was  inftituted 
vicar  of  Ware  and  Thundridge  ;  which,  with  the 
ledurefhipf  of  St  Paul,  Covent- Garden,  and  a  chapel 
m  Queen-ftreet,  were  ail  the  preferments  he  held  till 
he  obtained  the  redory  of  Drafted  in  Kent.  This 
gentleman  was  poffeffrd  of  no  inconfiderable  ftiare  of 
learning  and  poetical  abilities,  and  was  long  a  favourite 
ijn  the  literary  world.  His  tranflations  of  Phalaris, 
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of  our  young  operator,  that  they  feldom  went  away  Franklin, 
without  leaving  him  fome  marks  of  their  liberality. — 

Were  he  loon  began  to  manifeft  that  love?  of  learn- 
rng  and  thirft  after  knowledge  for  which  lie  was  fo 
remarkable :  and  as  it  was  difficult  to  procure  books 
-n£pand,  young  I ranklin  entered  into  a  fociety 
With  fome  others  of  his  own  age  ;  among  whom  it  was 
agreed,  that  they  iliould  bring  fucli  books  as  they  had 
mto  one  pAace,  in  order  to  form  a  common  library, 

I  his  refource,  however,  was  found  fo  defedive,  that 
the  fociety,  at  Franklin’s  perfuafion,  refolved  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  fmall  fum  monthly  towards  the  purchafe  of 
books  for  their  ufe  from  London.  Thus  their  flock 
t°  increafe  rapidly  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia,  being  defirous  of  having  a  /hare  in  their 
literary  knowledge,  propofed  that  the  books  /hould 
be  lent  out  on  paying  a  fmall  fum  for  the  indulgence. 

II1U3  in  a  few  years  the  fociety  became  rich,  and  pof- 
lelled  more  books  than  were  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
all  the  other  colonies  ;  the  colleaion  was  advanced  in¬ 
to  a  public  library  ;  and  the  other  colonies,  fenfible  of 
the  advantages  refulting  from  thence,  began  to  form 
iimilar  pians ;  whence  originated  the  libraries  at  Bo- 
Jton,  New  York,  Charleftown,  &c.  that  of  Philadel- 
phia  being  now  inferior  to  none  in  Europe 

Mr  Franklin,  notwithflanding  all  the  advantages 
he  could  derive  from  his  fituation  in  Philadelphia,  was 
not  yet  fatislied.  He  came  over  to  England  therefore 
in  the  year  I724  or  1725  ,  and  worked  as  a  journey¬ 
man  printer  with  one  Mr  Watts.  By  him  he  was 
greatly  efteemed;  and  treated  withfuch  kindnefs,  that 
it  was  always  remembered  with  gratitude  by  our  phi- 
lofopher.  Mr  Watts  often  predicted  that  his  youn* 

American  compofitor  would  one  day  make  a  confided 


Sophocles,  and  Lncian,  equally  evince  his  leading  able  figure  Tn  t^ 

:?eTS’ .  aS,they  fre  n0t  more,cliftingui/lied  fof  diftlon  fulfilled  with  regard  to  his  phifofophTcal  difcol 


fidelity  in  the  verfiou,  than  congeniality  with  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  admirable  originals.  Dr  Franklin,  like  Mr 
Foote,  fuffered  a  tranflation  from  the  French  to  be 
printed  in  his  name;  but  the  Orcftes  and  Eledra  are 
fuppofed  to  be  all  that  were  really  by  him.  It  was  a 
tranflation  of  Voltaire’s  works,  to  which  alfo  Dr  Smol- 
let’s  name  appears.  His  own  dramatic  compofitions, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  tragedies  of  The  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  Matilda,  are  univerfally  known,  and 
defer vedly  efteemed  by  the  public  ;  fo  that  his  death, 
which  happened  March  15.  1784,  may  be  confidered 
as  a  lofs  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

Franklin  (Dr  Benjamin),  one  of  the  mod  cele- 
biated  philofophers  and  politicians  of  the  prefent  age, 
was  born  at  Bofton  in  North  America  in  the  year 
1 706.  His  father  was  a  tallow-chandler  ;  whofe  honfe 
he  quitted  before  the  age  of  14,  in  order  to  go  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  where  lie  was  introduced  to  the  only  printer 
eftabliffied  in  that  city.  This  perfon,  being  itmek 
with  his  appearance  and  manner,  took  him  °into  his 
houfe,  and  jnftruded  him  in  his  art;  and  Franklin,  by 
his  difpofition,  genius,  and  diligence,  foon  deferved 
and  increafed  the  favourable  opinion  that  had  been 
entertained  of  him  by  his  mafter.  Nor  was  he  lefs 
agreeable  to  thofe  who  vifited  the  printing-houfe  out 
of  cunofity  ;  for  the  typographical  art  being  then 
almoit  unknown  in  thofe  parts,  great  numbers  were 
Attracted  by  the  my  ftery  ;  and  were  fo  well  pleafed 
with  the  ffiill  adivity,  and  communicative  manner 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II. 


veries,  though  not  as  to  the  part  he  aded  in  political 

Having  /laid  fome  time  in  London,  Mr  Franklia 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  perfuaded  the  print¬ 
er  with  whom  he  formerly  refided  to  fet  ‘up  a  newf- 
paper;  which  was  attended  with  fuch  benefit,  that 
his  mafter  admitted  him  as  a  partner  in  the  bufinefs 
TVf  i1!™  hjs  < laughter  in  marriage.  Having  thus 
eitablilhed  himfelf  as  a  printer,  and  acquired  fome  for¬ 
tune,  Mr  Franklin  was  left  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
natural  bent  of  his  genius.  Being  much  addicted  to 
the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  and  the  difeovery  of 
the  Leyden  experiment  in  electricity  having  rendered 
that  fcience  an  object  of  general  curiofity,  Mr  Frank- 
lin  applied  himfelf  to  it,  and  foon  began  to  diftin<Mii/h 
lnmlelf  eminently  in  that  way.  He  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  being  the  iirlt  who  thought  of  fecuring 
buddings  from  lightning  ;  and  he  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  thc  inventor  of  the  cleft rical  kite,  though 
iome  afenbe  this  invention  to  another.  •  His  theory 
of  pofitive  and  negative  eleftricity  has  alfo  received 
the  fanction  of  public  approbation  ;  though,  when  ri- 
goroiifly  investigated,  it  dots  not  feem  capable  of  fup- 
porting  itfelf  *.  His  theories  were  at  firft  oppofed  by  •  See  El*. 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London;  but  in  trkity,  SeCb 
*  7 55>  w“en  he  returned  to  that  city,  they  voted  him  v<  and  vu 
the  goid  medal  which  is  annually  given  to  the  perfon 
who  prefents  a  memoir  on  the  moil  curious  and  inte- 
refting  fubjed.  He  was  likevvife  admitted  a  member  of 
3  L  the 
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the  Society,  and  had  the  degree  of  dottor  of  laws  confer-  and,  after  repeated  felicitations,  Mr  Jefferfen  was  ap-  ,  Fra"Klim 

red  upon  him  by  one  of  the  univerfities:  but  at  this  time,  pointed  in  his  room.  On  the  arrival  of  his  fuccelfer,  * 

by  reafen  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Britain  he  repaired  to  Havre  deGraee,  andcroiTmg  the  Channel, 

and  France,  he  returned  to  America,  and  began  to  landed  at  Newport  in  the  lile  of  Wight ;  and,  after  a 
take  a  (hare  in  the  public  affairs  of  that  country.  favourable  paflage,  arrived  fafe  at  Philadelphia  in  the 

.  Having  planned  the  different  polls  through  the  con-  month  of  September  1 785.  He  was  received  ar.ndft  the 
tinent  of  America,  he  was  made  pollmaiter-general  acclamations  of  a  vaft  multitude  who  flocked  from  all 
for  that  country  ;  but  as  in  the  fubfequent  difpute3  he  parts  to  fee  him,  and  who  condutted  him  in  triumph  to 

took  always  the  popular  fide,  he  was  afterwards  rtmo-  his  own  houle.  In  a  few  days  he  was  villted  by  the  mem- 

ved  from  that  employment.  In  the  year  1767,  he  bers  of  the  congrefs  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Phi- 
was  examined  before  the  houfc  of  commons  concern-  ladelphia.  He  was  afterwards  twice  chofen  president  of 
inrr  the  (lamp-aft.  In  1773,  having  been  appoint-  the  aftembly  of  Philadelphia;  but  his  increaffng  fnfir- 
ed Vent  for  the  province  of  Penfylvania,  he  came  over  mities  obliged  him  to  a(k  permiffion  to  retire,  and  to 
to  England  at  the  time  when  the  difputes  between  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity  ;  which 
Great  Britain  and  America  were  on  the  point  of  co-  wars  granted. 

ming  to  extremities  ;  when  he  attratted  the  public  at-  During  the  greateil  part  of  his  lifetime  the  Dottor 
tention  by  a  letter  on  the  duel  betwixt  Mr  Whatley  had  been  very  healthy.  In  the  year  1 735,  indeed,  he  was 
and  Mr  Temple  concerning  the  publication  of  gover-  attacked  by  a  pleurify,  which  ended  in  a  fuppuration 
nor  Hutchinfon’s  letters.  On  the  29th  January  next  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs,  fo  that  he  was  almoti 
year,  he  was  examined  before  the  privy-council  on  fuffecated  by  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  up.  But 
a  petition  he  had  prefented  long  before  as  agent  for  from  this,  as  well  as  from  another  attack  of  the 
Maffacliufets  Bay  againft  Mr  Hutchinfon  :  but  this  fame  kind  afterwards,  he  recovered  fo  completely,  that 
petition  being  difagreeable  to  minillry,  was  precipi-  his  breathing  was  not  affetted  afterwards  in  the  lead, 
lately  rejefted,  and  Dr  Franklin  was  foon  after  remo-  As  he  advanced  in  years,  however,  he  became  fubjedfc 
ved  from  his  office  of  poftmafter-general  for  America,  to  fits  of  the  gout,  to  which  in  the  year  1782  a  ne- 
He  was  now  looked  upon  by  government  with  fuch  a  phritic  colic  was  fnperadded.  From  this  time  he  be- 
jealous  eye,  that  feme  thoughts  were  entertained  of  came  fubjett  to  the  (tone  as  well  as  the  gout,  and  for 
having  him  arrefted  as  a  fomenter  of  rebellion.  The  the  lad  twelve  months  of  his  life  thefe  complaints  almoit 
Dottor,  however,  being  on  his  guard,  departed  for  entirely  confined  him  to  his  bed.  Notwithtlanding  his 
America  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775  with  fuch  diftrcfled  f'tuation,  however,  neither  his  mental  abili- 
privacy,  that  he  had  left  England  before  it  was  fuf-  ties  nor  his  natural  cheerfulnefs  ever  forfook  him.  His 
petted  that  he  entertained  any  defign  of  quitting  it.  memory  was  very  tenacious  to  the  very  lail ;  and  he 
Being  named  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  continental  feemed  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  at 
congrefs,  he  had  a  principal  (hare  in  bringing  about  the  a  certain  period  of  life  the  organs  which  are  fubfervient 
revolution  and  declaration  of  independency  on  the  part  to  memory  become  callous  ;  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
of  the  colonies.  In  1776  he  was  "deputed  by  congrefs  which  is,  that  he  learned  to  fpeak  French  after  he 
to  Canada,  to  negociate  with  the  people  in  that  coun-  had  attained  the  age  of  70.  About  16  days  before 
try,  and  to  perfuade  them  to  throw  off  the  Britifh  his  death,  he  was  i'eized  with  a  feveiifh  diforder  p, 
yoke  ;  but  the  Canadians  had  been  fo  much  difgufted  which,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  was  attended 
with  the  hot-headed  zeal  of  the  New  Englanders,  who  with  a  pain  in  the  left  bread.  This  became  at  laft 
had  burnt  feme  of  their  chapels,  that  they  refufed  to  very  acute,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  cough  and 
liften  to  the  propofals,  though  enforced  by  all  the  ar-  laborious  breathing.  Thus  he  continued  for  five  days, . 
guments  Dr  Franklin  could  make  ufe  of.  On  his  re-  when  the  painful  fymptoms  ceafed  at  once,  and  his 
turn  to  Philadelphia,  congrefs,  fenfible  how  mud  he  family  began  to  flatter  themfelves  with  hopes  of  his 
was  efteemed  in  France,  fent  him  thither  to  put  a  fi-  recovery.  But  a  new  impoftlmme  had  now  taken 
riffling  hand  to  the  private  negociations  of  Mr  Silas  place  in  the  lungs;  which  feddenly  breaking  as  the 
Deane  ;  and  this  important  conmiiffion  was  readily  ac-  others  had  done,  he  was  unable  to  expettorate  the 
cepted  by  the  Dottor,  though  then  in  the  71ft  year  matter  fully.  Hence  an  oppreffion  of  the  organa 
of  his  age.  The  event  is  well  known;  a  treaty  of  of  refpiration  and  a  lethargic  difpofition  came  on  5 
alliance  and  commerce  was  figned  between  France  and  which  gradually  increaffng,  he  expired  on  the  17th  of- 
America;  and  M.  le  Roi  afferts,  that  the  Dottor  had  April  1790,  about  11  at  night.— He  left  one  fen, 
a  great  (hare  in  the  tranfattion,  by  ftrongly  adviiing  governor  William  Franklin,  a  zealous  lovalift,  who 
M.  Maurepas  not  to  lofe  a  Angle  moment,  if  he  wished  now  refides  at  London  ;  and  a  daughter,  married  to 
to  fecure  the  friendfliip  of  America,  and  to  detach  it  Mr  William  Bache  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  This 
from  the  mother-country.  He  likewife  informs  11s,  lady  was  his  greateft  favourite,  and  waited  upon  him 
that  no  man  could  be  more  rejoiced  than  Dr  Franklin  during  his  laft  illnefs.  Three  days  before  he  died,  he 
was  on  the  day  that  the  Britiih  ambaffador,  Lord  Stor-  begged  that  his  bed  might  be  made,  that  he  might  die 
mont,  quitted  Paris  on  account  of  the  rupture  betwixt  in  a  decent  manner;  to  which  Mrs  Bache  anfwercd, 
the  two  nations.  In  1777  he  was  regularly  appointed  that  (he  hoped  he  would  recover  and  live  many  year*, 
plenipotentiary  from  Congrefs  to  the  French  court  ;  longer :  but  he  replied,  “  I  hope  not.” 
but  obtained  leave  of  dtfmiffion  in  1 780.  Having  at  With  regard  to  the  charatter  of  Dr  Franklin,  he  wag 
laft  feen  the  full  accompliffiment  of  his  wiflies  by  the  faid  to  be  fententious  but  not  fluent  in  fociety ;  rathei  iu- 
conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1783,  which  gave  indepen-  dined  to  liften  than  to  talk ;  an  informing  rather  than  a 
dency  to  America,  he  became  defirous  of  revifiting  his  plealing  companion  ;  very  impatient,  however,  of  inter-- 
native  country.  He  therefore  requefted  to  be  recalled  ;  ruptiou;  fo  that  he  would  frequently  mention  the  cuftom 
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oF  the  Indians,  %vho  keep  filence  for  feme  tune  before 
they  anfwer  aqueftion  which  they  have  heard  with  at¬ 
tention.  With  regard  to  religion,  he  was  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  his  fentiments  on  death 
may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  written  about  35  years 
ago  to  Mifs  Hubbard  on  the  death  of  her  father-in-law 
Mr  John  Franklin.  “  We  are  fpirits  (fays  he):  That 
bodies  iTtould  be  lent  us  while  they  can  afford  us  plea- 
fure,  afhit  us  in  acquiring  knowledge,  or  doing  good 
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league  in  depth,  with  good  anchorage  in  a  Tandy  hot-  Fraternity 
tom.  Veffels  of  about  200  tons  burden  enter  the  liar-  FmernIt^ 
hour  at  prefent.  Fraferfburgh  contains  about  1000  ^ 

inhabitants,  and  is  well  fituated  for  trade  with  the 
•eait  coaft  of  Europe,  The.  town  has  lately  advanced 
considerably,  and  requires  only  encouragement  to  ren¬ 
der  it  a  port  of  fome  coufequence  on  the  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land.  At  prefent  it  carries  on  a  fmall  trade  to  the 
eafl  fea,  feveral  manufactories  are  forming.-in  its  neigh 


1  '  ^  u5  icvcrai  inanuractories  are  tormina,  in  its  neigh- 

,to  our  feJow  creatures,  is  a  kind  and  benevolent  adt  of  bourliood,  and  the  port  is  well  adapted  for  building of 
God.  Vv  hen  they  become  unfit  for  thefe  purpofes,  fmall  veffels.  v  ° 


and  afFord  us  pain  niftead  of  pleafure;  inftead  of  an  aid 
they  become  an  incumbrance,  and  anfwer  none  of  the 
intentions  for  which  they  were  given:  it  is  then  equally 
kind  and  benevolent,  that  a  way  is  provided  bv  which  we 
may  get  rid  of  them.  Death  is  that  way.— Our  .friend 
-and  we  are  invited  abroad  on  a  party  of  pleafure  that 
is  to  laft  for  ever.  His  carriage  was  lirft  ready,  and 
he  is  gone  before  us;  we  could  not  all  conveniently 
flart  together;  and  Hiy  fhouhl  you  and  I  be  grieved 
at  this,  fiuce  we  are  foon  to  follow,  and  know  where 
to  find  him  ?”  I  be  Dodlor  was  author  of  many  tradls 
on  de&ricity,  and  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy, 
as  well  as-  on  politico  and  mifcelianeoua  fuhjeds. 

FRANKS,  Francs,  Frankis,  or  Franquis,  a 
name  which  the  i  inks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Sc c.  give  to 


all  the  people  of  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe."”  Th-W 
appellation  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  rife 
in  Alia,  at  the  time  of  the  croifades;  when  the  French 
made  the  mod  confiderable  figure  among  the  croi flees  : 
-from  which  time  the  Turks,  Saracens,  Greeks,  Abyf- 
finians,  Sc c.  ufed  it  as  a  common  term  for  all  the  Chri- 
flians  of  Europe;  and  called  Europe  ilfelf  Frankifian. 
The  Arabs  and  Mahometans,  fays  M.  d'Herbelot,  ap¬ 
ply  the  term  Franks  not  only  to  the  French  (to  whom 
-the  name  originally  belonged),  but  alfo  to  the  Latins 
and  Europeans  in  general. 

But  F.  Goar,  in  his  notes  on  Condinus,  cap.  5.  n.  43. 
f urn iihes  another  origin  of  the  appellation  Franks,  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  former.  He  obferves,  that 
the  Greeks  at  firfl  confined  the  name  to  the  Fraud, 
t.  c%  the  German  nations,  who  had  fettled  themfelves 
in  France  or  Gaul;  but  afterwards  they  gave  the  fame 
name  to  the  Apulians  and  Calabrians,  after  they  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Normans  ;  and  at  length  the 
name  was  farther  extended  to  all  the  Latins. 

I11  this  fenfe  is  the  word  ufed  by  feveral  Greek  wri¬ 
ters;  as  Comnenus,  See .  who,  to  diflinguifn  the  French, 
call  them  the  weflern  Franks.  Du-Cange  adds,  that 
about  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  diitinguifhed 
eaftern  France,  weflern  France,  Latin  or  Roman 
France,  and  German  France,  which  was  the  ancient 
Franc  e,  aft  e  r  wa  rd  sea  lied  Franconia . 

F RASCA  i  1,  or  trescati.  See  Frescati. 
FRASERS  BURGH,  a  fmall  fea- port  town  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  fituated  m  a  cheap  and  populous 
country,  on  the  point  of  land  called  Kinnaird's  Head, 
which  is  the  foutliern  extremity  of  the  Murray  firth. 
It  has  a  fmall  good  harbour,  made  and  kept  up  at  a 
confiderable  expeuce  byilhe  proprietor  and  the  town, 
and  well  adapted  for  building  of  fmall  veffels.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tide,  there  are  11  to  15  feet  water 
within  the  harbour,  and  20  feet  immediately  without 
at  fpnng* tides:  without  is  a  tolerable,  road  for  fhip- 
ping,  in  a  bay  nearly  a  league  ia  length  and  half  a 


FRA  I  ERNAL,  fometliing  belonging  to  the  rela* 
tion  of  brother. 

Fraternal  AJh&ion  is  the  love  and  attachment  fub- 
fiflmg  among,  or  due  to  one  another  by,  children  of 
the  fame  family. 

Though  all  mankind  fprung  from  the  fame  head* 
and  are  bound  to  cultivate  a  mutual  good-will  to  each 
other;  yet  this  duty  is  not  fo  obvious  and  llriking  as 
that  which  is  incumbent  011  thofe  who  belong  to  the 
fame  family.  Nothing  can  approach  nearer  to  fe If- love 
than  fraternal  affedlion:  and  there  is  but  a  fhort  remove 
from  our  own  concerns  and  happinefs,  to  theirs  who  come 
from  tne  fame  flock,  andare  partakers  of  the  fame  blood. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  horrible  than  difeord 
and  animofity  among  members  fo  allied;  and  nothincr 
fo  beautiful  as  harmony  and  love. 

i  his  relation  is  formed  by  nature,  not  by  choice  5 
and  though  it  has  many  things  in  common  with,  yet  it 
is  piior  to,  the  obligations  of  friendship:  confequcntly 
nature  and  reafon  didate‘that  there  fhould  be  a  pecu¬ 
liar  affedlion  between  brethren.  We  are  not  obliged, 
however,  to  make  a  brother  or  filler  an  intimate  or 
bofom^  friend  in  preference  to  one  who  is  not  akin. 
Diveriity  of  temper,  and  want  of  fuitable  qualifica¬ 
tions,  may  render  it  unfafe  and  improper.  But  where 
friendfhip  and  fraternity  meet  in  the  fame  prrfons,  fuck 
a  conjunction  adds  a  luflre  to  the  relation. 

Among  brethren,  an  hearty  benevolence,  an  ardent 
concern  for  each  other’s  welfare,  a  readinefs  to  ferve 
and  promote  it,  are  the  peculiar  offices  of  this  relation ; 
and  though  friends  are  to  have  their  fliare,  yet  the 
claim  of  kindred  is  firfl  and  ordinarily  flrongefl.  “  Ne- 
cefiaria  praefidia  vitae  debentur  iis  maxime  (fays  Ci- 
cero),  quos  ante  dixi (/.  e.  propinquis);  vita  autem,  vic- 
tufque  communis,  concilia,  fermones,  Sc c.  in  amicitiis 
vigent  maxime.”  De  OJidis . 

FRATERNITY,  brotherhood,  the  relation  or 
union  of  brothers,  friends,  partners,  affociates,  &c. 

Fraternity,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  a  guild, 
affociation,  or  fociety  of  perfons,  united  into  a  body, 
for  fome  common  intereft  or  advantage.  See  Com¬ 
pany  and  Guild. 

.  Fraternity,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  fig. 
nilies  a  fociety  for  the  improvement  of  devotion.  Of 
thefe  there  are  feveral  forts;  as,  1.  The  fraternity  of 
the  rofary,  founded  by  St  Dominic.  It  is  divided  in¬ 
to  two  branches,  called  the  common  rofary,  and  the  per¬ 
petual  rofary,  the  former  of  whom  are  obliged  to  con- 
fefs  and  communicate  every  fir  ft  Sunday  in  the  month, 
and  the  latter  to  repeat  the  rofary  continually.  2  The 
fraternity  of  the  fcapulary,  whom  the  bleffcd  Virgin, 
according  to  the  fabbatiue  bull  of  pope  John  XX’fL 
has  promifed  to  deliver  out  of  hell  the  tirft  Sunday  af¬ 
ter  their  death.  3.  lhe  fraternity  of  St  Francis’s  gir- 
3  L  ^  die 
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Fratres  die  are  clothed  with  a  fack  of  a  grey  colour,  which 
11  _  they  tie  with  a  cord  ;  and  in  proceffions-walk  bare- 

Fratricelli.  f00ted,  carrying  in  their  hands  a  wooden  crofs.  4.  That 
*  of  St  Auftin’s  leathern  girdle,  comprehends  a  great 
many  devotees.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are  the 
countries  where  one  fees  the  greateft  number  of  thefe 
fraternities,  fome  of  which  affume  the  name  of  arch - 
fraternities .  Pope  Clement  VII.  inftituted  the  arch¬ 
fraternity  of  charity,  which  dillributes  bread  every 
Sunday  among  the  poor,  and  gives  portions  to  40 
poor  girls  on  the  feall  of  St  Jerom  their  patron.  The 
fraternity  of  death,  buries  fuch  dead  as  are  abandoned 
by  their  relations,  aad  caufes  mafTes  to  be  celebrated 
for  them. 

FRATRES  arvales.  See  Arvales, 

FRATRIAGE,  the  partition  among  brothers,  or 
coheirs,  coming  to  the  fame  inheritance  or  fucceflion. 

FRATRICELLI,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  an  en- 
thufiaftic  fedl  of  Francifcans,  which  rofe  in  Italy,  and 
particularly  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  about  the 
year  1294.  The  word  is  an  Italian  diminutive,  figni- 
fying  fraterculi ,  or  “  little  brothers  and  was  here 
ufed  as  a  term  of  derifion,  as  they  were  molt  of  them 
apoftate  monks,  whom  the  Italians  call  fratetti ,  or  fra - 
tricelli .  For  this  reafon  the  term  fratricelli ,  as  a  nick¬ 
name,  was  given  to  many  other  fe&s,  as  the  Catha- 
rifts,  the  Waldenfes,  &c.  however  different  in  their 
opinions  and  in  their  conduft.  | Rut  this  denomination 
applied  to  the  auftere  part  of  the  Francifcans  was  con- 
fidered  as  honourable.  See  Franciscans. 

The  founders  were  P.  Maurato,  and  P.  de  FofTom- 
broni,  who  having  obtained  of  pope  Celeftin  V.  a  per- 
million  to  live  in  folitude,  after  the  manner  of  her¬ 
mits,  and  to  obferve  the  rule  of  St  Francis  in  all  its  ri¬ 
gour,  feveral  idle  vagabond  monks  joined  them,  who, 
living  after  their  own  fancies,  and  making  all  perfec¬ 
tion  to  co:«rift  in  poverty,  were  foon  condemned  by 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  his  fucceffor,  and  the  inquifi- 
tors  ordered  to  proceed againft  them  as  heretics:  which 
commiflion  they  executed  with  their  ufual  barbarity. 
Upon  this,  retiring  into  Sicily,  Peter  John  Oliva  de 
S.erignan  had  no  fooner  publifhed  his  Comment  on  the 
Apocalypfe,  than  they  adopted  his  errors.  They 
held  the  Romifh  church  to  be  Babylon,  and  propofed 
to  eftablifh  another  far  more  perfedt  one  :  they  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  rule  of  St  Francis  was  the  evangelical 
rule  obferved  by  Jefus  Chrifl  and  his  apoftles.  They 
foretold  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  true  gofpel  of  Chrifl,  by  the  genuine  fol¬ 
lowers  of  St  Francis,  and  declared  their  aflent  to  al- 
moft  all  the  dodlrines  which  were  publifhed  under  the 
name  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  in  the  “  Introduction  to  the 
everlafling  Gofpjd,”  a  book  publifhed  in  1.25c,  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  one  of  the  fpiritual  friars  whole  name  was 
Gerhard.  Among  other  enormities  inculcated  in  this 
book,  it  is  pretended  that  St  Francis  was  the  angel 
mentioned  in  Rev.  xiv.  6.  and  had  promulgated  to  the 
world  the  true  and  everlalling  gofpel  of  God  ;  that  the 
gofpel  of  Chrifl  was  to  be  abrogated  in  126a,  and  to 
give  place  to  this  new  and  everlalling  gofpel,  which 
was  to  be  fubflituted  in  its  room  ;  and  that  the  mini- 
fters  of  this  great  reformation  were  to  be  humble  and 
bare-footed  friars,  deflitute  of  all  worldly  employ¬ 
ments.  Some  fay  they  even  eledled  a  pope  of  their 
church  j  at  leait  they  appointed  a  general,  with  fupe- 


riors,  and  built  monafteries,  &c.  Befide  the  opinions  Fratricide 
of  Oliva,  they  held,  that  the  facraments  of  the  church  II 
were  invalid  ;  becaufe  thofe  who  adminiflered  them,  Ff^Kmus<  ^ 
had  no  longer  any  power  or  jurifdi&ion.  They  were  *  *  ' 

condemned  afrefh  by  pope  John  XXII.  in  confequencc 
of  whofe  cruelty  they  regarded  him  as  the  true  anti- 
clirifl ;  but  feveral  of  them  returning  into  Germany, 
were  fheltered  by  Lewis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  em¬ 
peror. 

There  are  authentic  records,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  no  lefs  than  2000  perfons  were  burnt  by  the  inqui- 
fition,  from  the  year  1318  to  the  time  of  Innocent  VI. 
for  their  inflexible  attachment  to  the  poverty  of  Sc 
Francis.  The  feverities  againft  them  were  again  revived 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century  by  pope  Nico¬ 
las  V.  and  his  fucceffors.  However,  all  the  perfecu- 
tions  which  this  fedl  endured  were  not  fufficient  to  ex- 
tinguifh  it;  for  it  fubfifted  until  the  times  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  in  Germany,  when  its  remaining  votaries  adopt¬ 
ed  tile  caufe  and  embraced  the  dodlrine  and  difeipline 
of  Luther.  And  this  has  led  Popifh  writers  to  charge 
the  Fratricelli  with  many  enormities,  fome  of  which  are 
recounted  by  M.  Bayle,  art.  Fratricelli . 

The  Fratricelli  had  divers  other  denominations:  they 
were  called  fratricelli ,  according  to  fome,  becaufe  they 
lived  in  community,  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  Chri- 
Ilians,  or  rather  through  the  humility  of  the  founder  of 
the  Francifcan  order,  to  which  the  Fratricelli  originally 
belonged  ;  dulcini,  from  one  of  their  dodlors  ;  Bizochi , 

Beguins,  and  Beghardi . 

FRATRICIDE,  the  crime  of  murdering  one’s  bro¬ 
ther*  See  Parricide. 

FRAUD,  in  law,  fignifies  deceit  in  grants,  or 
conveyances  of  lands,  Sec.  or  in  bargains  and  falcs  of 
goods,  &c.  to  the  damage  of  another  perfon. 

A  fraudulent  conveyance  of  lands  or  goods  to  de¬ 
ceive  creditors,  as  to  creditors  is  void  in  law.  And  a 
fraudulent  conveyance  in  order  to  defraud  purchafers, 
is  alfo  to  fuch  purchafers  void  ;  and  the  perfons  jufti- 
fying  or  putting  off  fuch  grants  as  good,  fhall  forfeit  a 
year’s  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  full  value  of  the 
goods  and  chattels,  and  likewife  fhall  be  imprifoned. 

See  Cheating. 

FRAUSTADT,  a  towrn  of  Silefia,  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Poland,  remarkable  for  a  battle  gained  by  the 
Swedes  over  the  Saxons  in  1706.  E.  Long.  15.  50* 

N.  Lat.  51.  45. 

FRAXINELLA,  in  botany.  See  Dictamnus, 

— It  is  remarkable  of  this  odorous  plant,  that,  when 
in  full  bloffom,  the  air  which  furrounds  it  in  a  Hill 
night,  may  be  inflamed  by  the  approach  of  a  lighted 
candle.  Dr  Watfon  doubts  whether  this  inflammabi¬ 
lity  proceeds  from  an  inflammable  air  which  is  exhaled 
by  the  plant,  or  from  fome  of  the  finer  parts  of  the. 
effential  oil  of  the  plant  being  difiolved  in  the  common 
atmofpherical  air.  The  latter  is  the  moft  probable 
fuppofition  ;  for  were  it  the  pure  inflammable  air,  as 
Mr  Cavallo  obferves,  it  would,  on  account  of  its  fmall 
fpecific  gravity,  leave  the,  plant  as  foon  as  it  was  pro¬ 
duced.  Common  air  acquires  the  property  of  becoming 
inflammable,  by  being  tranfmitted  through  feveral  ef¬ 
fential  oils. 

FRAXINUS,  the  Ash  :  A  genus  of  the  dicecia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  44th  order, 

Seftaria* 


• 

Froa-s. 
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Sepiaria .  There  is  no  hermaphrodite  calyx,  or  it  is 
quadripartite  ;  and  there  is  either  no  corolla,  or  it  is 
tetrapetalous :  there  are  two  (lamina  ;  one  piftil ;  one 
lanceolated  feed ;  and  the  piftil  of  the  female  is  lanceo- 
lated.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  mod  ufe- 
ful  is  the  common  afh,  which  is  fo  well  known,  that  it 
needs  no  defcription.  If  a  wood  of  thefe  trees  is  right¬ 
ly  managed,  it  will  turn  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  owner :  for,  by  the  underwood,  which  will  be 
fit  to  cut  every  eight  or  ten  years,  there  will  be  a 
continual  income,  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  the  rent 
of  the  ground  and  all  other  charges  ;  and  ftili  there 
will  be  a  (lock  preferved  for  timber,  which  in  a  few 
years  will  be  worth  40s.  or  50s.  per  tree.  This  tree 
flourifhes  bed  in  groves,  but  grows  very  well  in  rich 
foil  in  open  fields.  It  bears  tranfplanting  and  lopping. 
In  the  north  of  Lancafhire  they  lop  the  tops  of  thefe 
trees  to  feed  the  cattle  in  autumn  when  the  grafs 
is  on  the  decline  ;  the  cattle  peeling  off  the  bark  as 
food.  The  wood  hath  the  (ingular  property  of  being 
nearly  as  good  when  young  as  when  old.  It  is  hard 
and  tough,  and  is  much  ufed  to  make  the  tools  em¬ 
ployed  in  hufbandry.  The  afhes  of  the  wood  afford 
very  good  pota(h.  The  bark  is  ufed  in  tanning  calf- 
ikin.  A  (light  infufion  of  it  appears  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifh  colour  when  viewed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the 
light  ;  but  when  looked  down  upon,  or  placed  be¬ 
twixt  the  eye  and  an  opake  obje&,  appears  blue.  This 
bluenefs  is  dedroyed  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  but 
recovered  by  alkalies.  The  feeds  are  acrid  and  bitter. 
In  the  church-yard  ofLochaber  in  Scotland,  Dr  Wal¬ 
ker  meafured  the  trunk  of  a  dead  afh- tree,  which  at  five 
feet  from  the  furface  of  the  ground  was  58  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference. — Horfes,  cows,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  it  ; 
but  it  fpoils  the  milk  of  cows,  fo  that  it  fhould  not  be 
planted  in  dairy  farms. 

FRAY  literally  fignifies  to  fret ;  as  cloth  or  (luff 
does  by  rubbing,  or  over-much  wearing. 

Among  hunters  a  deer  is  faid  to  fray  his  head,  when 
lie  rubs  it  again  ft  a  tree,  to  caufe  the  (kins  of  his  new 
horns  to  come  off. 

FREA,  or  Frigga,  the  wife  of  Odin,  was,  next 
to  him,  the  mod  revered  divinity  among  the  Heathen 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations.  As  Odin 
was  believed  to  be  the  father,  Frea  was  efteemed  the 
mother  of  all  the  other  gods.  In  the  moil  ancient 
times,  Frea  was  the  fame  with  the  goddefs  Herthus, 
or  Earth,  who  was  fo  devoutly  worfliipped  by  the 
Angli  and  other  German  nations.  But  when  Odin, 
the  conqueror  of  the  north,  ufurped  the  honours  due 
only  to  the  true  Odin,  his  wife  Frea  ufurped  thofe 
which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  mother  Earth.  She 
was  worshipped  as  the  goddefs  of  love^and  pleafnre, 
who  bellowed  on  her  votaries  a  variety  of  delights, 
particularly  happy  marriages  and  eafy  child-births.  To 
Frea  the  iixth  day  of  the  week  was  confecrated,  which 
Hill  bears  her  name. 

FREAM,  a  name  given  by  fanners  to  ploughed 
lands  worn  out  of  heart,  and  laid  fallow  till  it  recover. 

FREATS,  or  Freits,  a  term  ufed  in  Scotland  for 
ill  omens,  and  fometimes  denoting  accidents  fuperna- 
turally  unlucky.  King  James  VI.  in  his  Damonologie , 
MS .  pen .  Edit .  B.  I.  ck,  1  III.  p .  13.  **  But  I  pray 
you  forget  not  likeways  to  tell  what  are  the  Devill’s 
rudirnentis  ?  E.  His  rudimentis  I  call  fir  ft  in  generall 


all  that  quhilk  is  called  vulgairelie  the  virtu  ®f  freckles 
woode,  herbe,  and  ftaine  ;  quliilk  is  ufed  by  unlaw-  II  * 
full  charmis  without  natural  caufis.  As  lykeways  all  Frederick, 
kynd  of  prattiques,  freitis ,  or  utlyer  lyk  extraordinair  ac~  -  m"Z 
tions ,  quhilk  cannot  abyde  the  trew  twiche  of  naturall  rai - 
fond1  It  occurs  again  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  p.  14.  marg, 
note;  and  in  p .  41.  fpeaking  of  Sorcerers  ;  (i  And  in 
generall  that  naime  was  gevin  thaime  for  ufing  of  fic- 
chairmis  and  freitis,  as  that  craft  teachis  thaime.” 

FRECKLES,  lentigines,  fpots  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  lentile-feed,  fcattered  over 
the  face,  neck,  and  hands.  Freckles  are  either  natural, 
or  proceeding  accidentally  from  the  jaundice  or  the 
adlion  of  the  fun  upon  the  part.  Heat,  or  a  fudden 
change  of  the  weather,  will  often  caufe  the  (kin  to  ap* 
pear  of  a  darker  colour  than  natural;  and  thereby  pro¬ 
duce  what  is  called  tan ,  funburn ,  and  morphenv,  which 
feem  to  differ  only  in  degree  ;  and  uiually' difappear  in 
winter. 

Pcrfons  of  a  fine  complexion,  and  fuch  whofe  hair  h 
red,  are  the  mod  fubjedt  to  freckles,  efpecially  in  thofe 
paits  which  they  expofc  to  the  air. 

To  remove  freckles,  put  juice  of  lemons  in  a  glafs- 
vial,  and,  mixing  it  with  fugar  and  borax  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  let  it  digeft  eight  days,  and  then  ufe  it.  Horn- 
berg  propofes  bullock’s  gall  mixed  with  alum,  arid,  af¬ 
ter  the  alum  has  precipitated,  expofed  three  or  four 
months  to  the  fun  in  a  clofe  vial,  as- one  of  the  bed  re¬ 
medies  known  for  the  removing  of  freckles. 

TREDBERG,  a  rich,  (Irong,  and  fine  town  of 
Germany,  in  Mifnia,  remarkable  for  its  mines,  and  for 
being  the  burying  place  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Saxony.  It  is  a  delightful  place*  feated  on  the  river 
Multa.  E.  Long.  13.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  2. 

FREDERICA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
Georgia,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alatamaha, 
lately  built  and  fortified  by  general  Qglethorpe.  The 
ifiand  it  (lands  upon  is  called  St  Simons9 s;  and  is  about 
13  miles  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth.  W.  Long.  81. 

35*.  N.  Lat.  31.  o. 

h  REDERICK  II.  the  Great,  of  Prufiia,  one  of 
the  greateft  warriors  the  prefent  age  has  produced,  was 
the  fon  of  Frederick- William  then  hereditary  prince 
of  Brandenburg,  and  Maria  Dorothea  a  princefs  of 
the  houfe  of  Brunfwick.  He  was  born  in  1712,  the 
year  before  his  father  Frederick  I.  mounted  the  throne 
of  Prufiia.  The  latter  was  fo  far  from  being  a  patron 
of  literature,  that  he  regarded  nothing  but  what  rela¬ 
ted  to  the  military  art;  and  mod  of  his  generals,  what¬ 
ever  their  merits  in  their  own  line  might  be,  fcarce  knew  • 
how  to  fig  11  their  names.  So  great  indeed  was  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  monarch  himfelf,  that  he  banifhedfrom 
his  dominions  a  philofopher  of  the  name  of  Wolf,  mere¬ 
ly  becaufe  he  maintained  the  do&rine  of  pre-eftabli(hed 
harmony;  upon  which  a  theologian  named  Lange  afferted, 
that  on  fuch  principles  Ids  majefty’s  grenadiers  were 
not  culpable  when  they  deferted,  it  being  only  the  ne- 
eeffary  confequence  of  the  impulfe  their  machine  had 
received  from  their  Creator.  His  fon  was  of  a  difpo- 
fition  the  very  reverfe  of  his  father.  Being  put  from 
his  birth  under  the  care  of  Val  de  Recoule  a  French 
lady  of  great  merit  and  underftanding,  he  acquired,  in 
his  early  years,  not  only  a  tafte  for  literature  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  a  predile&ion  for  the  French  language*, 
which  was  not  obliterated  throughout  his  whole  life... 
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-Frederick*  It  Is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  prince  of  the  difpofi- 
.  "  tion  above  mentioned,  would  fuller  his  fon  to  be  long 

engaged  in  literary  .purfuits.  At  feven  years  of  age, 
young  Frederick  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Madame 
de  Recoule,  and  put  under  the  care  of  military  tutors. 
General  Count  de  Finkellein,  an  old  warrior,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  governor  ;  his  fub-governor  was  Colonel  de 
Kalkflein,  an  officer  renowned  for  his  courage  and  ex¬ 
perience  ;  he  was  taught  mathematics  and  fortification 
by  Major  Scnning;  Flan  de  Jendun,  a  Frenchman,  in- 
ftrudled  him  in  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  and  a 
v  cadet  of  the  name  of  Kernel,  taught  him  his  exercife. 
At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  furnifhed  with  a  fmall 
arfenal  ftored  with  all  forts  of  arms  proportioned  to  his 
age  and  flrcngth,  of  which  his  father  left  him  abfolute 
mailer.  In  a  fhort  time  he  was  named  captain  and 
chief  of  the  corps  of  cadets;  and  the  young  prince  per¬ 
formed  every  day,  in  miniature,  with  his  little  fol- 
diers,  all  the  evolutions  with  which  his  father  exer- 
cifed  his  giants.  At  laft  he  received  the  command  of 
a  company  in  his  father’s  regiment  famous  throughout 
all  Europe,  and  which  was  compofed  of  men  of  whom 
fcarcc  one  was  fhort  of  feven  French  feet. 

Born,  however,  with  a  taile  for  the  arts,  he  devoted 
to  their  cultivation  every  moment  he  could  efcape  the 
vigilance  of  his  guardians.  He  was  more  particularly 
fond  of  poetry  and  mufic,  and  when  he  could  find  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  leifure,  he  read  French  authors,  or  played  on  the 
Hute ;  but  his  father,  as  often  as  he  furprifed  him  playing 
or  reading,  broke  his  fiute  and  threw  his  books  into 
the  fire.  The  prince,  chagrined  at  fuch  injurious 
treatment,  and  having  a  great  defire  to  vifit  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  defired  permilfion  to  tra¬ 
vel.  This,  however,  his  father  would  not  allow,  but 
permitted  him  to  accompany  himfelf  in  the  little  jour¬ 
neys  he  made  from  time  to  time  into  Germany  ;  and, 
in  1728,  took  him  to  Hrcfden  to  fee  the  king  of  Po¬ 
land.  By  thefe  little  expeditions  the  defire  of  the 
prince  to  vifit  other  countries  was  only  the  more  in¬ 
flamed,  fo  that  at  lall  he  formed  a  defign  of  fetting 
out  without  his  father’s  knowledge.  The  defign  was 
intruded  to  two  of  the  prince’s  young  friends  named 
Kat  and  Kelt  ;  money  was  borrowed  for  the  occafion, 
and  the  day  of  their  departure  fixed,  when  unluckily 
the  whole  projedt  was  difeovered.  The  old  king,  im¬ 
placable  in  his  refentment,  and  confidering  his  fon  as 
a  deferter,  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  He  was 
{hut  up  in  the  fortrefs  of  Cuflrin ;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmoll  difficulty  that  the  count  de  Seckendorf,  fent 
for  the  purpofe  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  able 
to  alter  the  king’s  refolution.  Certain  vengeance, 
however,  was  determined  on  both  the  intended  affo- 
ciates  in  Frederick’s  journey.  Keit  efcaped  the  dan¬ 
ger  by  flying  into  Holland ;  but  Kat  had  not  that 
good  fortune.  The  king  firfl  dire&ed  that  he  Ihould 
be  tiicu  by  a  court-martial;  but  as  they,  contrary  to 
his  expe&ation,  only  fentenced  the  criminal  to  per- 
•petUcil  imprifonment,  the  revengeful  monarch  by  an 
unheard  of  exercife  of  the  royal  prerogative  caufed 
him  to  be  beheaded.  The  execution  was  pei formed 
Wilder  the  windows  of  the  prince  royal,  whofe  head 
was  held  towards  the  fcafiold  by  four  grenadiers  ;  but 
-no  fooner  did  he  approach  the  window  and  fee  his 
friend  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  than  he  flretch- 
cd  out  his  arms  towards  him,  crying  out  “  Eat ! 


Kat  !”  and  inftantly  fainted  away.  During  the  re-  Frederic]*, 
mainderof  his  life  he  confidered  capital  punifhments  with  —-v— 
a  great  degree  of  horror,  and  they  were  rare  through¬ 
out  the  Prufiian  dominions  while  he  continued  to 
reign.  When  the  emperor  had  fucceeded  in  preventing 
the  execution  of  Frederick,  the  king  remarked,  that 
li  Auftria  would  one  day  fee  w  hat  a  ferpent  (he  had 
nourifhed  in  her  bofom.”  The  royal  prifoner  remain¬ 
ed  a  year  at  Cullrin  ;  during  which  time  his  father 
w ifhed  that  he  Iliould  learn  the  maxims  of  government 
and  finance.  For  this  purpofe  M.  de  Munchow,  pre- 
fident  of  the  chamber  of  domains  and  finances,  was 
ordered  to  make  him  affifl  at  all  their  affemblies,  to 
confider  him  as  a  fimple  counfellor,  to  treat  him  as 
fuch,  and  make  him  work  like  others.  The  young 
counfellor,  however,  though  he  afuiled  at  their  meet¬ 
ings*  did  not  trouble  himfelf  with  reading  adls  or 
copying  decrees.  Inflead  of  this,  he  amu fed  himfelf 
fomet unes  with  reading  French  pamphlets,  and  at 
others  v.ith  drawing  caricaturas  of  the  prefident  or 
members  of  the  affembly.  M.  Munchow  himfelf  was 
likewife  very  favourable  to  the  prince  at  this  time,  by 
furnifhing  him  books  and  other  articles  of  amufement, 
notwithftanding  the  exprefs  prohibition  of  Lis  father  : 
though  in  this  he  certainly  ran  a  great  rifle  ;  for  the 
old  king,  who  fet  but  a  very  light  value  on  human  life, 
would  undoubtedly  have  put  him  to  death  had  he  received 
intelligence  of  his  complaifanee. 

Frederick,  after  palling  the  time  above  mentioned 
in  confinement,  was  recalled  to  Berlin,  on  pretence 
of  being  prefent  at  the  celebration  of  his  eldelt  filler’s 
marriage  with  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bareith  ;  but 
the  true  reafon  was,  that  the  king  had  now  prepared  a 
match  for  the  prince  himfelf.  This  was  the  princefs 
Elizabeth  Chnitina  of  Brunfwick,  niece  to  the  em- 
prefs.  Frederick,  who  was  not  only  totally  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  the  fair  fex  in  general,  blit  particularly  pre¬ 
judiced  againfl  this  princefs,  made  fome  objections  ; 
his  father,  however,  overcame  all  obftacles  with  “  his 
ufual  arguments  (fays  the  author  of  the  life  of  Frede¬ 
rick),  viz.  hi3  cane,  and  a  few  kicks.” 

The  coldnefs  which  Frederick  at  this  time  fhowed  for 
the  fair  fex,  appears  not  to  have  been  natural;  for  as  early 
as  the  year  1723,  though  then  only  in  the  1  fth  year 
of  his  age,  he  is  faid  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
princefs  Anne,  daughter  of  George  II.  Even  at  this 
early  period  lie  entered  into  vows  to  refufe  every  other 
but  her  for  his  confort ;  nor  were  thefe  ever  broken,  as 
far  as  depended  on  himfelf.  The  marriage  perhaps 
would  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  fome  dif¬ 
ferences  which  arofe  between  the  courts  of  Frufiia  and 
Hanover  about  a  few7  aerts  of  meadow-land,  and  two 
or  three  Hanoverians  enlilled  by  the  Prufiian  recruit¬ 
ers.  It  is  fuppofed  alfo,  that  it  was  intended  at  one 
time  to  marry  him  to  Maria  Therefa  of  Auilria  ;  but, 
as  in  that  cafe  it  would  have  been  necefTary  to  change 
his  religion,  Frederick  derived  horn  thence  a  plaufiblc 
pretence  for  refilling  the  match.  The  princefs  whom 
he  efpoufed  had  a  large  fhare  ot  beauty  ;  and,  what  was 
flill  better,  an  excellent  heart  :  but  Frederick  is  faid 
to  have  fullered  fo  much  in  his  former  amours,  that 
certain  natural  and  unfurmountable  impediments  re¬ 
mained  to  the  completing  of  his  marriage  with  any 
woman,  bcarcely  tnerefore  was  he  in  bed  with  his 
young  fpoufe,  when  a  cry  of  Fire!  was  raifed  by  hit 

friends. 
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Frederick,  friends.  Frederick  got  up  to  fee  where  the  conflagra- 
tion  was :  but  finding  it  to  be  a  falfe  alarm,  he  fent 
raeffengers  to  compofe  the  princefs  ;  but  neither  that 
night,  nor  any  other,  did  he  think  proper  to  clifturb 
her  red. 

On  occafion  of  this  marriage,  Frederick  received 
from  his  father  the  county  of  Rupin.  Fie  refided  in 
the  capital  of  this  county,  named  alfo  Rupin ,  for  fome 
time  ;  but  afterwards  chofe  Rheinfberg  for  his  place 
of  abode.  This  is  a  little  town  built  in  the  fands,  on 
the  coniines  of  Mecklenburg,  and  at  that  time*  con¬ 
taining  only  rooo  inhabitants;  but  it  was  foon  greatly 
improved  by  Frederick.  Flaving  put  over  the  great 


gate  of  the  cattle,  however,  the  following  infciiption, 
Fiu  dkrico  Tu a nqu i n l i t at e m  Colenti,  his  father 
was  dilpleafed  with  it,  and  therefore  hurried  him  from 
his  peaceful  retreat  into  the  noife  and  tumult  of  war. 
At  this  time  the  fueceftton  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
had  kindled  a  general  war  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  king  of  Pruffia  w'as  to  fend  ic,coo  auxiliaries 
to  the  imperial  army,  then  commanded  by  prince  Eu¬ 
gene.  The  king  conduced  his  troops  in  perfon, 
and  refolved  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  his  fon 
an  idea  of  war.  At  this  time,  however,  he  learnt  but 
lit  tie  ;  and  only  faw,  as  he  liimfelf  exprtffes  it,  the  ttia- 
dow  of  the  great  Eugene.  That  confummate  general, 
nevertht lefs,  did  not  overlook  his  merit;  but  predicted 
that  he  would  one  day  be  a  great  captain.  Frederick 
having  gone  to  reconnoitre  the  lines  at  Philipfburg,  in 
his  return  through  a  very  open  wood,  was  expofed  to 
the  cannon  of  the  lines,  which  thundered  ineeffantly. 
The  balls  broke  a  number  of  branches  on  every  fide 
of  him  :  notwithstanding  which,  he  never  caufed  his 
horfe  move  quicker;  nor  did  his  hand  which  held  the 
bridle  ever  alter  its  motion  even  for  a  moment.  Fie 
continued  to  converfe  quietly  with  the  generals  who 
attended  him,  and  never  fnowed  the  fmallcft  fign  of 
apprelienfion.  Being  one  night  at  fupper  with  field- 
marttial  Grnrrikovv,  the  converfation  turned  on  the 
young  prince  Eugene  who  died  on  the  Rhine  ;  and 
he  was  afked  whether  that  prince  would  ever  have  be¬ 
come  a  great  man  ?  Frederick  decided  in  the  negative, 
on  account  of  young  Eugene’s  not  having  known  at 
any  period  of  his  life  how  to  choofe  a  friend  who  dared 
to  tell  him  the  truth. 

During  this  campaign  the  health  of  the  old 
king  was  fo  much  impaired,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  army  ;  and  Frederick,  on  his  return,  was- 
for  fome  time  intruded  with  figning  all  the  orders 
in  his  father's  name.  On  the  king’s  recovery  the 
prince  was  fent  to  Stetten,  under  the  careof  the  prince 
of  Dtflau,  that  he  might  fee  the  fortifications  of  that 
town.  Fie  was  afterwards  permitted  to  go  to  Konig- 
fberg  to  fee  the  unfortunate  Stanifiaus,  who  had  ta¬ 
ken  refuge  in  that  place,  and  who  was  no  lefs  remark¬ 
able  for  his  philofophy  and  conftancy  than  for  his 
misfortunes.  With  him  Frederick  remained  for  fome 
weeks,  and  contracted  a  frieadftiip  which  was  not  dif- 
folved  but  by  the  death  of  Stanifiaus.  At  laft  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  peaceful  manfion  at  Rhein- 
Iherg,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  father. 
Jn  this  place  his  time  was  occupied  alternately  by  the 
Rudy  of  the  fciences,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  and 
the  pleafures  of  friendfhip.  Philofophy,  hittory,  poli¬ 
tics,  the  military  art,  poetry  and  rnuiic,  agreeably  fuc* 
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ceeded  each  other,  and  had  each  its  Rated  p«riod.  The  Frederick. 

prince  paffed  the  greateft  part  of  the  day  in  his  library;  - - v - t 

and  the  remainder  in  the  fociety  of  a  feleCt  company 
of  agreeable  and  learned  men.  The  principal  of  thefe 
were  Chafot,  a  French  officer;  Kayferling,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Courland,  on  whom  the  prince  bellowed  the 
name  of  C afar  ion ;  Jordan,  a  French  refugee;  and 
Ivnobelfdorf,  director  of  the  buildings  and  gardens;  but 
who  could  converfe  on  all  the  arts  of  defigning  with  as 
much  tafte  as-  judgement. — In  thefe  meetings,  gaiety 
generally  prefided  ;  there  were  generals  to  fpeak  of 
war,  muficians  to  form  concerts,  and  excellent  paint¬ 
ers  to  decorate  the  apartments.  Whiltt  Ivnobelfdorf 
was  executing  landfcapes  and  laying  out  the  gardens, 

Pefne  was  imortalizing  himfelf  by  his  cidings,  and  du 
Buiffion  by  his  pictures  of  flowers.  The  two  Grauns 
compofed  excellent  mufic,  or  direCted  the  orcheftra  ; 
and  Benda,  one  of  the  firtt  violins  of  Europe,  accom¬ 
panied  the  prince  who  played  extremely  well  on  the 
flu  e.  The  morning  was  ufually  dedicated  to  ftudy  ; 
gaiety  and  agreeable  converfation  prevailed  at  every 
repatt  ;  and  every  evening  there  was  a  little  concert.-— 

In  this  retreat  Frederick  conceived  that  ardent  pafllora 
for  military  glory  and  the  aggrandifement  of  his  king¬ 
dom  for  which  he  became  at  Iatt  fo  remarkable ;  and  here 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  formed  the  molt  fublime  and 
daring  projects.  He  was  fired  with  a  defire  of  imitating 
the  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity,  of  whom  he  read 
in  the  ancient  authors,  and  for  which  he  fet  apart  fome 
hours  every  day.  Amongft  the  works  which  he  read 
almott  every  year,  were  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xe-. 
nophon,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  Salluil,  Livy,  Quintus 
Curtius,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Valerius  Maximus,  Poly¬ 
bius,  Cicfar,  Vegetius,  & c.  Fie  never  fpoke  but  with 
enthnfiafm  of  the  great  warriors  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
and  when  feated  on  the  throne,  thought  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  diflinguitti  an  able  foldier  in  a  more  honourable 
manner  than  by  conferring  on  him  a  Roman  furname. 

Hence  he  dittinguittied,  by  the  name  of  Quintus  Id - 
tins,  M.  Guichard  who  had  written  fome  treatifes  on  the 
military  art  of  the  ancients;  giving  him  at  the  fame 
time  a  free  battalion.  This  name  of  Quintus  Icdius  - 
was  retained  by  M.  Guichard  as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  his  purfuit  of  glory  Frederick  found  that  it  was 
not  improper  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  celebrated 
poets,  philofophers,  and  others  of  the  literary  clafs  ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  flattered,  commended,  and  com¬ 
plimented  all  the  moft  celebrated’  literati  of  Europe  at 
that  time.  “  The  philofophers  (fays  the  author  of 
his  life)  anfwered  him  as  a  mad  lover  writes  to  his  mif- 
trefs.  They  wrote  to  him  that  he  was  a  great  poet  * 
a  great  philofopher,  the  Solomon  of  the  north.  All 
thefe  hyperboles  were  printed  ;  and  Solomon  was  not 
forry  for  it,  though  he  had  too  much  underftanding  to 
believe  in  them.  Wolf,  Rollin,  Gravefande,  Mauper- 
tuis,  Algarotti,  Voltaire,  were  honoured  with  his  cor- 
refpondence.  The  laft  efpecially,  accuftomed  to  offer  ' 
up  incenfe  to  the  idol  of  the  day  were  it  tranfported 
from  the  dunghil  to  the  altar,  did  not  fail  to  exalt  as 
the  firtt  man  of  the  univerfe,  a  prince  who  was  in  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  the  throne,  and  who  affured  him  that  he 
was  the  greatefl  philofopher  of  the  age  arid  the  firlV: 
poet  in  the  world.’' 

That  Frederick  might  keep  np  his  character  with 
the. literati,  or  perhaps  from  a  real  predilection  for  his* 

principles^ 
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.Frederick,  principles,  lie  patronifed  the  Apology  of  Wolf,  and  had 
his  principal  treatifes  tranflated  into  French.  He  even 
prevailed  upon  his  father  to  relax  a  little  in  favour  of 
that  philofopher.  A  commiflion  of  reformed  and  Lu¬ 
theran  theologians  was  appointed  in  17 36,  to  examine 
into  the  tenets  of  that  unfortunate  philofopher.  Wolf 
was  declared  innocent,  and  a  letter  was  fent  to  him  at 
Marpourg  containing  an  invitation  to  return  ;  but  the 
philofopher  did  not  think  proper  to  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  till  the  year  1740,  when  his  prote&or  was  feated 
on  the  throne. 

During  his  refidence  at  Rheinfberg,  Frederick  com- 
pofed  his  refutation  of  the  principles  of  Machiavel,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Anti- Machiavel ;  of  which  he  fent  the 
manufeript  to  Voltaire  to  corre&,  and  to  get  printed. 

The  old  king,  now  almoft  worn  out  with  infirmity, 
faw  with  regret  the  predile&ion  his  fon  entertained  for 
men  of  letters  ;  and,  in  his  peevifh  fits,  often  threaten¬ 
ed  the  whole  focicty  with  confinement  in  the  fortrefs 
of  Spandau.  Thefe  threats  frequently  occafioned  a 
violent  alarm  among  the  joyous  company  at  Rheinfberg, 
which  it  required  all  the  eloquence  of  Frederick  to 
quiet.  Their  apprehenfions  on  this  account,  however, 
were  foon  removed.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1740,  the  king’s  diforder  increafed  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  and  in  the  month  of  May  his  cafe  became  defpe- 
rate.  He  lived,  however,  till  the  31ft  of  that  month, 
when  he  expired,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  fon  Frede¬ 
rick  II. 

The  acquifition  of  a  kingdom  did  not  abate  Frede¬ 
rick’s  paffion  for  literature,  though  to  this  he  was  now 
obliged  to  fuperadd  the  qualities  and  labours  of  a  great 
king.  A  confideration  of  his  tranfa&ions  in  this  charac¬ 
ter  falls  under  the  article  Prussia,  to  which  we  refer : 
thefe,  indeed,  fo  totally  engrofied  the  remaining  part  of 
his  life,  that  little  more  remains  to  be  faid  under  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  than  to  relate  fome  anecdotes  by  which  we  may 
be  in  fome  meafure  able  to  trace  the  character  of  this 
great  and  fingular  perfonage.- 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  Frederick  had  conceived  a  great  inclination 
to  travel.  This  paffion  feems  not  to  have  been  extin- 
guifhed  by  the  fplendor  of  his  new  lituation  ;  for  ha¬ 
ving,  foon  after  his  acceffion,gone  into  Pruffia  and  Weft- 
phalia  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
formed  a  refolution  of  proceeding  incognito  as  far  as 
Paris.  Being  difeovered  at  Strafbourg,  however,  he 
laid  afide  the  defign  of  proceeding  to  Paris,  and  went 
to  fee  his  Hates  in  Lower  Germany.  Here  he  wrote 
the  celebrated  Voltaire,  that  he  fhould  come  incognito 
to  vifit  him  at  Bruffels  ;  but  being  feized  with  an  in- 
difpofition  in  the  little  palace  of  Meufe,  two  leagues 
from  Cleves,  he  wrote  again  to  that  philofopher,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  he  expe&ed  he  fhould  make  the  firft 
advances.  The  following  curious  account  is  given  by 
him  of  his  reception,  &c.  41  The  only  guard  I  found 

at  the  gate  was  one  foldier.  The  privy-counfellor, 
Bambonet,  was  cooling  his  heels  in  the  court  :  he  had 
large  ruffles  of  dirty  linen ;  a  hat  full  of  holes ;  and  an  old 
magiflerial  peruke,  one  end  of  which  defeended  as  low 
as  his  pockets,  and  the  other  fcarcely  reached  his  fhoul- 
der.  I  was  conduced  into  his  majefly’s  apartment, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  bare  walls.  I  perceived 
in  a  cabinet,  by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  a  truckle 
bed,  two  feet  and  an  half  wide,  on  which  lay  a  little 
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man  muffled  Up  in  a  night-gown  of  coarfe  blue  cloth.  Frederick.! 
I  his  was  the  king,  in  a  ftrong  perfpiration,  and  even  -*—\-**"*d 
trembling  under  a  wretched  blanket  in  a  violent  fit  of 
the  ague.  I  bowed  to  him  ;  and  began  by  feeling  his 
pulfe,  as  if  I  had  been  his  firft  phyfician.  The  fit  over, 
he  dreffed  himfelf  and  fat  down  to  table.  Algarotti, 
Kayferling,  Maupertuis,  the  king’s  minifter  to  the 
States  General,  and  myfelf,  were  of  the  party  ;  where 
we  converfed  profoundly  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
on  liberty,  and  the  androgynes  of  Plato.” 

This  rigid  economy,  and  contempt  of  every  luxury* 
with  regard  to  his  own  perfon,  was  maintained  by  Fre¬ 
derick  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  following  account,  ta¬ 
ken  likewife  from  Voltaire,  will  give  an  idea  of  his  man¬ 
ner  of  living.  “  He  rofe  at  five  in  the  morning  in 
fummer,  and  fix  in  winter.  A  lacquey  came  to  light 
his  fire,  and  drefs  and  (have  him ;  and  indeed  he  almoft  * 
wholly  drefted  himfelf.  His  room  was  not  inelegant. 

A  rich  baluftrade  of  filver,  ornamented  with  little  cu- 
pids,  feemed  to  enelofe  an  alcove  bed,  the  curtains  of 
which  were  vifible  ;  but  behind  them,  inftead  of  a  bed, 
there  was  a  library ;  the  king  flept  on  a  truckle  bed 
with  a  flight  mattrefs  concealed  behind  a  fereen.  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  and  Julian,  thofe  apoftles  of  Stoicifm, 
did  not  fieep  in  a  more  homely  manner.  At  feven  hia 
prime  minifter  arrived  with  a  great  bundle  of  papers  un¬ 
der  his  arm.  This  prime  minifter  was  no  other  than  a 
clerk  who  had  formerly  been  a  foldier  and  valet  de  cham- 
bre.  To  him  the  fecietaries  fent  all  their  difpatches,  and 
he  brought  extracts  of  them,  to  which  the  king  wrote 
anfwers  in  two  words  on  the  margin  :  and  thus  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  expedited  in  an  hour. 

Towards  eleven  the  king  put  on  his  boots,  reviewed 
his  regiment  of  guards  in  the  garden,  and  at  the  fame 
hour  the  colonels  were  following  his  example  in  their 
refpedive  provinces.  The  princes  his  brothers,  the 
general  officers,  and  one  or  two  chamberlains,  dined  at 
his  table  ;  which  was  as  good  as  it  could  be  in  a  country 
where  there  is  neither  game,  tolerable  butcher’s  meat, 
nor  a  pullet,  and  where  the  very  wheat  is  brought  from 
Magdebourg.  After  the  repaft  he  retired  alone  into 
his  cabinet,  where  he  made  verfes  till  five  or  fix  o’clock. 

Then  came'  a  young  man  named  D’Arget,  formerly 
fecretary  to  Valory  the  French  envoy,  who  read  to 
him.  A  little  concert  began  at  feven,  in  which  the 
king  played  on  the  flute  with  as  much  fkill  as  the  firft 
performer ;  and  pieces  of  his  compofition  were  fre¬ 
quently  executed.  Supper  was  ferved  in  -a  little  hall, 
the  fingular  and  ftriking  ornament  of  which  was  a 
pi&ure  the  defign  of  which  he  had  given  to  Pefne,  one 
of  our  beft  colourifts.  It  was  a  fine  pidure  of  Priapus. 

Thefe  repafts  were  not  in  general  the  lefs  philofcphic 
on  that  account.  Never  did  men  converfe  in  any  part 
of  the.  world  with  fo  much  liberty  refpe&ing  all  the 
fuperftitions  of  mankind,  and  never  were  they  treated 
with  more  pleafantry  and  contempt.  God  was  refped- 
ed  ;  but  none  of  thofe  who  had  deceived  men  in  his 
name  were  fpared.  Neither  women  nor  priefts  ever 
entered  the  palace.  In  a  word,  Frederick  lived  with¬ 
out  a  court,  without  counfel,  and  without  religious 
worfhip.” 

As  Frederick  had  efpoufed  his  princefs  entirely  con¬ 
trary  to  his  inclination,  it  was  imagined  that  bn  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne  he  would  embrace  the  ^opportuni¬ 
ty  of  fetting  himfelf  free  from  engagements  fo  difagree- 
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The  queen  was  not  without  fufpicions  to  encounter. 


Frederick,  able  to  himfelf. 

'  of  this  kind,  infomuch  that  (he  was  on  the  point  of 
fainting  away  when  he  made  his  firfl  vifit  to  her.  To 
the  furprife  of  all  parties,  however,  he  made  her  a  Very 
affectionate  fpeech,  apologizing  for  his  indifference,  and 
inviting  her  to  participate  with  him  the  throne  of  which 
(lie  was  fo  worthy.  In  the  firfl  year  of  his  reign  he 
reflored  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin  which  had 
been  founded  in  1700  ;  but  he  foon  became  difgufled 
with  its  members,  whom  he  endeavoured  at  all  times  to 
ridicule  rather  than  encourage.  His  war  with  the 
qbeen  of  Hungary,  however,  which  took  place  almoft 
immediately  after  his  acceflion,  for  fome  time  prevent¬ 
ed  him  from  taking  fuch  an  adlive  part  in  literary  mat¬ 
ters  as  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  do.  After  the 
peace,  being  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclination, 
he  gave  full  fcope  to  his  paflion  for  literature  ;  and 
in  the  interval  betwixt  the  conclufion  of  the  firfl  war 
and  beginning  of  that  of  1756,  he  compofed  mofl  of 
the  works  which  are  now  afcribed  to  him.  At  this 
time  he  wrote  his  Hijlory  of  my  own  ’Time ,  afterwards 
announced  among  his  poflhumous  works.  In  writing 
hiflory  he  acquired  a  tafte  for  hiflorians;  and  jullly  gave 
the  preference  to  the  ancients,  the  mofl  celebrated  of 
v.hofe  works  he  perufed  every  year.  Voltaire  was  his 
principal  literary  correfpondent,  whom  he  invited  to 
relide  with  him.  .Afraid  of  lofing  his  liberty,  however, 
that  philofopher  hefitated,  excufed  himfelf,  and  entered 
into  pecuniary  treaties,  firfl  for  himfelf,  and  afterwards 
for  his  niece  Madam  Dennis,  whom  he  wifhed  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  At  lafl  he  was  determined  by  feeing 
a  poem  from  Frederick  to  M.  D’Arnaud,  in  which  the 
latter  was  compared  to  the  rifing,  and  Voltaire  to  the 
fetting,  fun.  By  this  Voltaire  was  fo  much  piqued, 
that  he  fet  out  for  Berlin  without  delay,  and  arrived 
there  in  June  1750.  He  was  received  in  the  mofl 
magnificent  and  affedlionate  manner,  and  for  fome  time 
bis  fituation  was  very  agreeable  }  but  the  difputes  and 
rivalflifp  which  took  place  betwixt  him  and  Maupertuis 
foon  threw  every  thing  into  confufion.  In  thefe  the 
king  interfered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  Was  certainly  be¬ 
low  his  dignity ;  and  he  often  exercifed  himfelf  in  ma¬ 
king  a  jell  of  the  other  men  of  letters  in  a  way  exceed¬ 
ingly  dilgufling,  and  which  induced  many  of  them  to 
leave  him.  The  fquabbles  with  Voltaire  were  fome- 
tirr.es  very  diverting  ;  an  account  of  fome  of  which  is 
given  under  the  article  Voltaire.  They  ended  at 
lafl  in  a  final  quarrel  with  that  wit,  and  his  departure 
from  the  kingdom.  The  refllefs  difpofition  of  Frede¬ 
rick  flrowed  itfelf  after  his  departure,  by  his  attempts 
to  provoke  the  literati  who  remained  at  his  court  to 
quarrel  with  him  as  Voltaire  had  been  accuilomed  to 
do.  But  they  w^ere  of  too  paffive  a  difpofition  to  gra¬ 
tify  him  in  this  refpeft,  choofing  rather  to  fuffer  the 
moil  mortifying  flrokes  of  raillery,  or  to  leave  the  king¬ 
dom  altogether,  than  to  contend  wuth  him.  This 
proved  fo  uneafy  to  the  king,  that  he  one  day  exclaim¬ 
ed,  i(  Shall  we  have  no  more  quarrels  then  The 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1756,  however,  put  a  flop 
to  this  diverfion,  and  afforded  him  as  many  enemies  as 
he  could  wrifh.  The  exploits  he  performed  during  the 
feven  years  which  this  unequal  contefl  lafled,  are  al- 
•  See  Vtuf  mofl  increcible  *  ;  and  it  is  amazing  how  the  fortitude 
and  refolution  of  any  perfon  could  enable  him  to  fuf- 
tain  the  difficulties  which  during  this  period  he  had 
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In  one  fatal  moment,  indeed,  even  the  Frederick. 


refolution  of  Frederick  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way. 
This  happened  after  the  battle  of  Colin,  when  his  af¬ 
fairs  feemed  altogether  defperate,  before  they  wrere  re¬ 
trieved  by  the  victory  at  Rofbach.  At  this  time  he 
wrote  to  his  filler  at  Bareith,  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  but  as  this  refolu- 
tion  did  not  extinguifh  in  him  the  love  of  glory,  he 
wifhed  to  have  it  faid  that  he  made  verfes  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  With  this  view  he  wTrote  a  long  poetical 
epiflle  to  the  marquis  d’Argens,  in  which  he  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him  his  defign,  and  bade  him  farewell. 

Happily,  at  laft,  the  king’s  affairs  took  a  better 
turn,  and  fuch  defperate  thoughts  wrere  laid  afide.  His 
conflitution,  however,  was  irreparably  injured  by  the 
exceffive  fatigues  he  had  fuflained.  Soon  after  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace,  his  body  began  to  bend,  and 
his  head  to  incline  to  the  right  fide  :  by  degrees  he  be¬ 
came  very  infirm  ;  he  was  tormented  with  the  gout, 
and  fubjcdl  to  frequent  indigeflions.  All  his  diitem- 
pers,  however,  were  borne  with  invincible  patience;  and, 
till  a  very  fhort  time  before  his  death,  he  never  ceafcd 
to  attend  his  review’s,  or  vifit  the  different  provinces  of 
his  dominions.  He  lias  been  known  to  review  his 
troops,  and  gallop  through  all  the  ranks,  as  if  he  felt  no 
pain,  liotwithflanding  that  an  abfeefs  which  had  bro¬ 
ken  out  upon  him,  and  approached  to  a  fuppuration, 
frequently,  upon  fuch  occafions,  touched  the  faddle. 
In  Augufl  1785  he  impaired  his  health  ftill  farther  by 
affifling  at  a  review,  where  he  was  expofed  without  even 
a  cloak  to  a  heavy  rain  for  four  or  five  hours.  On  his 
return  to  Potzdam  he  was  feized  wdth  a  fever  ;  and,  for 
the  firfl  time,  became  unable  to  afiifl  at  the  military  ex- 
ercifes  of  Potzdam,  which  take  place  in  September. 
His  malady,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dila¬ 
ting  the  difpofition  of  thefe  exercifes  during  the  three 
days  they  lalted,  and  he  always  gave  the  word  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  his  generals  and  the  foreigners  of  diflindlion 
then  at  Potzdam.  About  the  end  of  autumn  the  fever 
left  him,  but  was  fucceeded  by  a  violent  cough  ;  and 
he  continued  free  from  the  gout  which  had  ufually  at¬ 
tacked  him  at  this  feafon.  He  was  greatly  weakened 
by  the  cough,  which  prevented  him  from  deeping  ;  but 
this  did  not  in  the  leafl  interrupt  him  in  the  execution 
of  bufinefs.  Every  morning,  at  four  or  five  o’clock, 
he  ordered  the  three  cabinet  fecretaries  to  enter  hi* 
apartment,  where  he  di&ated  anfwers  to  their  papers. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  difpatch  of  all  his  affairs  that 
he  faw  a  furgeon,  or  fometimes  a  phyfician,  though  he 
had  a  bad  opinion  of  the  phyficians  in  general,  w  hom 
he  confulted  on  his  diflemper.  In  the  evening  he  a- 
mufed  himfelf  from  five  to  eight  with  fome  of  his  fo- 
ciety  5  and  after  that  hour  he  paffed  the  remainder  of 
the  time  before  he  went  to  reft,  in  hearing  fome  an¬ 
cient  authors  read  to  him  ;  and  thus  he  continued  to 
employ  himfelf  till  the  very  day  before  he  died.  On 
the  17th  and  1 8th  of  May  178 6,  he  wTas  unable  to  af- 
fill  at  the  ordinary  reviews,  but  flill  he  hoped  to  be 
prefent  at  thofe  of  Silefia.  He  feveral  times  attempt¬ 
ed  to  mount  his  horfe  to  go  to  the  parade  at  Potzdam ; 
but  finding  his  powers  insufficient,  he  was  obliged  to 
return,  after  having  proceeded  a  few  paces.  He  made 
other  attempts,  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  ;  and  at  lall 
his  diforder  terminated  in  a  dropfy.  Being  now  no 
longer  able  to  remain  in  bed,  he  fat  day  and  night  in 
3  M  an 
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Frederick,  an  arm  chair  with  fprings  which  could  be  moved  at 
pleafure.  For  near  a  month  before  his  death  the  fwel- 
ling  of  his  feet  gave  him  violent  pain,  fo  that  hebvifh- 
ed  an  incifion  to  be  made  ;  but  the  furgeon  refufed  to 
perform  the  operation,  fufpetSing  that  it  might  haften 
his  death.  Nature,  however,  aceomplifhed  his  defires; 
his  right  leg  opened,  and  difcharged  fuch  a  quantity 
of  matter,  that  he  was  greatly  relieved  ;  and  thofe  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  medical  art  began  to  entertain 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  phyficians,  however,  were 
of  a  very  different  opinion  ;  and  the  event  juftified  their 
apprehenfions.  On  the  16th  of  Auguft  1786  his 
threat  began  to  rattle  violently,  and  his  attendants  ex¬ 
pected  every  moment  that  he  would  breathe  his  laft.  In 
this  fituation  his  three  fecretaries  entered  the  room  for 
the  difpatcli  of  bufinefs  as  ufual.  Even  then  Frederick 
made  an  effort  to  colledl  his  force,  giving  them  a  fign 
to  wait,  as  if  he  would  fpeak  with  them  in  afhort  time. 
This,  however,  was  the  laft  he  could  make  :  for  he 
foon  after  fell  into  a  ftupor ;  though  from  this  he  reco¬ 
vered  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  fpeak.  In  the  evening  he 
afked  what  o’clock  it  was  ?  and  on  being  anfwered 
that  it  was  nine,  he  faid,  “  Well  then,  I  am  going  to 
reft.”  His  refpiration  and  voice  became  gradually 
more  feeble  ;  and  he  expired  on  Thurfday  at  19  mi- 
mites  after  two  in  the  morning,  without  any  coavul- 
fion  or  fymptom  of  pain. 

This  great  monarch  was  of  the  middle  fize,  had 
large  blue  eyes  and  a  piercing  look.  He  fpoke  Ger¬ 
man  incorreClIy,  and  in  a  very  rough  manner;  but 
talked  French  very  fluently,  and  his  voice  was  then 
mild  and  agreeable.  His  conftitntion  was  naturally 
feeble,  but  he  had  greatly  improved  it  by  his  activity 
and  laborious  life.  He  had  the  art  of  relieving  every  one 
from  that  embarraflment  which  frequently  occurred  in 
accofting  fuch  a  celebrated  monarch  ;  and  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  himfelf  confldered  011  what  hefhould  fay  to 
any  illuftiious  perfon  who  happened  to  come  to  his  court. 
His  univerfal  knowledge  enabled  him  to  converfe  on 
all  fubjeds ;  and  thus  he  talked  of  war  with  military 
men,  of  verfes  with  the  poet,  of  agriculture  with  the 
farmer,  jurifprudence  with  the  lawyer,  commerce 
with  the  merchant,  and  politics  with  the  Englifhman. 
He  had  a  very  retentive  memory  ;  was  fond  of  folitude 
and  gardening ;  and  likewife  took  great  pleafure  in 
dogs,  of  which  animals  he  conftantly  kept  a  number 
about  him,  giving  them  little  balls  covered  with  leather 
to  play  with.  In  company,  he  was  fond  of  afking 
queftions  and  jefting  ;  in  which  laft  he  proceeded 
fuch  lengths  as  undoubtedly  were  unbecoming  in 
a  fuperior  towards  lih  inferiois,  who  would  not  have 
failed  to  refen t  fuch  jokes  from  perfons  more  on 
an  equality  with  them.  In  military  affairs  he  was 
exceffively  fevere,  not  to  fay  cruel ;  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  may  ferve  as  an  inftance.  In  the  firft 
war  of  Silefia,  wifhing  to  make  fome  alterations  in  his 
camp  during  the  night,  he  forbade  every  perfon,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  keep,  after  a  certain  hour,  a  fire  or 
other  light  in  his  tent.  He  himfelf  went  the  rounds  ; 
and  in  paffing  the  tent  of  a  captain  Zietern  he  per¬ 
ceived  a  light.  Entering  the  tent,  he  found  the  cap¬ 
tain  feali ng  a  letter  to  his  wife,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  affediion.  “  What  are  you  doing  there?  (fays 
the  king;}  Do  you  not  know  the  order?”  The  cap¬ 
tain  fell  on  his  knees  and  afked  pardon,  but  did  not  at¬ 


tempt  to  make  any  excufe.  (t  Sit  down  (fays  Frede-  Frederick, 
rick),  and  add  a  few  words  I  am  going  to  dictate  to 
you.”  Zietern  obeyed;  and  the  king  dictated,  “  To-  u,g*  j 
morrow  I  fhall  periPu  on  a  fcaffold.”  The  unfortunate 
man  wrote  them,  and  next  day  was  executed.  In 
matters  of  domeftic  legiflaticn,  he  was  more  arb'trary 
than  juft  ;  of  which  we  have  a  notable  example  in  the 
famous  cafe  of  Arnold  the  miller.  The  man  had  refu- 
fed  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  mill  he  poffcffcd,  on  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  ftream  which  turned  it  had  been  divert¬ 
ed  into  a  fifh-pond.  This  was  evidently  a  frivolous 
excufe;  becaufe  the  water  which  ran  into  the  pondal- 
fo  ran  out  of  it  into  the  fame  channel  as  before,  fo  that 
nothing  could  be  loft  except  what  evaporated  from  the 
furface  of  the  fifh-pond.  The  judges  therefore  gave 
fentence  againft  the  miller;  but  the  king  not  only  re- 
verfed  their  fentence,  but  difgraced  them.  For  this 
he  was  celebrated  through  all  the  news-papers  irr 
Europe  ;  and  yet  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  afterwards 
even  acknowledged  himfelf  to  have  b<Fen  fo  ;  but,  not- 
withftanding  he  knew  his  error,  he  not  only  made 
no  reparation  to  the  parties  he  had  injured,  but  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  lie  in  prifon  at  Spandau  all  his  life¬ 
time,  fo  that  they  were  not  releafed  till  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  prefent  reign.  He  entertained  certain  and 
almoft  unaccountable  prejudices  againft  certain  places 
and  perfons,  which  neither  conduct  nor  merit  could 
eradicate.  One  of  thefe  unfortunate  places  wasWeft- 
phalia,  on  which  he  never  conferred  any  bounty  ;  and 
one  day  a  native  of  that  country,  a  man  of  great  me¬ 
rit,  being  propofed  to  him  for  a  place,  he  refufed,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  He  is  a  Weftphalian  ;  he  is  good  for  nothing.” 

Voltaire  accufes  him  of  ingratitude  to  the  Count  de 
Seckendorf;  who,  as  we  have  already  feen,  faved  his 
life,  and  againft  whom  he  afterwards  conceived  the 
molt  implacable  hatred.  His  indifference  towards 
thofe  who  afforded  him  the  molt  effential  fervice,  was 
evident :  when  a  robuft  butcher  prevented  him  from  fall¬ 
ing,  horfe  arid  all,  over  a  precipice,  where  both  would 
have  undoubtedly  been  killed  ;  the  king,  fenflble  of 
the  afliftance  that  had  been  afforded  him,  turned  a- 
bout,  and  faying,  “  Thank  you,  friend,”  rode  off 
without  ever  inquiring  farther  about  the  perfon  who 
had  juft  preferved  him  from  deftru&ion. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  merits  of  this  monarch, 
we  certainly  cannot  pronounce  them  extraordinary. 

Voltaire  boails  of  having  corrected  his  works,  and  o- 
thers  of  having  furnifhed  him  with  materials  for  his 
hiftory.  He  has  been  accufed  of  borrowing  whole 
hemiftichs  of  poetry  from  Voltaire,  Boileau,  Ronffcau, 
and  others  ;  nor  does  the  charge  appear  to  be  at  all 
void  of  foundation.  Such  of  his  verfes  as  appear  to 
have  undergone  no  corredlion,  are  very  indifferent, 
nor  indeed  can  we  pronounce  any  of  his  poetic  woiks 
to  be  of  the  firft  rate.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life 
lie  entertained  a  great  partiality  for  the  French  learn¬ 
ing  and  language  ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  en¬ 
tirely  loft  this  predile&ion,  and  inclined  much  more  to 
favour  the  Englifh  and  Germans.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  indeed,  he  affe£led  a  contempt  for  the  French* 
without  whom  it  is  faid  he  would  fcarce  ever  have  made 
any  figure  except  in  the  military  line. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  a  fort  and  colony  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  gold-coaft  of  Guinea,  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  near  Cape  Three-points,  and  about  75  miles  from 
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ire’enck-  Cape  Coafl.  It  mounts  46  pieces  of  cannon  on  four 
1  batteries ;  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Pruffians,  but 
Free  Lnr  *S  MW  fubJea  to  Denmark-  W.  Long.  j.  15.  N.  Lat. 

_ _ 4-  3°- 

I REDERICKSHALL,  or  Frederickstadt,  a 
flrong  town  of  Norway,  in  the  prefedlure  of  Ager- 
huys,  where  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden  was  killed 
by  a  mufket-ball  in  17  18,  when  he  was  befieging  this 
town.  It  is  feated  on  the  coafl  of  the  Catagate,  in 
E.  Long.  10.  45.  N.  Lat.  59.  2. 

FREDERICKSODE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  Jut- ' 
land,  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1657,  but  now  fubjedl 
to  Denmark.  It  is  feated  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  o.  N.  Lat.  55.  42. 

I REDERICKSTADT,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in 
South  Jutland,  built  in  162  1.  It  is  feated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Eyder,  in  E.  Long.  9.  23.  N.  Lat.  55.  32. 

I rederickstadt,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Agerhuys,  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Long.  1  j.  6.  N.  Lat. 
59.12. 

I  REE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
whatever  is  conflrained  or  neceflitated.  When  applied 
to  things  endowed  with  underftanding,  it  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  relates  to  the  liberty  of  the  will. 

Free* Bench)  fignilies  thateftate  in  copy-hold  which 
the  wife,  being  efpoufed  a  virgin,  has  after  the  dc- 
ceafe  of  her  hufband  for  her  dower,  according  to  the 
'fcuiiomof  the  manor. 

_  In  regard  to  this  frce-bench,  different  manors  have 
different  cufloms  :  and  in  the  manor  of  eafl  and  well 
Enbourne  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  in  other  parts 
of  England,  there  is  a  cullom,  that  when  a  copyhold 
tenant  dies,  the  widow  fhall  have  her  free-bench  in  all 
the  deceafed  hufband’s  lands,  dum  fola  &  cajla  fuerlt , 

“  wliilft  flie  lives  fingle  and  chafte  but  if  file  is  found 
to  be  guilty  of  incontinency,  fhe  fhall  forfeit  liereflate. 
Nevertheless,  upon  her  coming  into  the  court  of  the 
manor  riding  backwards  on  a  black  ram,  with  his  tail 
in  her  hand,  rehearfing  a  certain  form  of  words,  the 
leeward  is  bound  by  ciiftom  to  reflore  her  to  her  free- 
bench.  The  words  are, 

Here  f  am, 

Riding  on  a  blade  Ram, 

Like  a  whore  as  I  am; 

Anti  for  my  crii  cum  crane  urn 
Have  loft  mybincum  bancum. 

And  for  my  tail’s  vame 
H  we  done  this  worldly  fliame  1 

Therefore,  pray  Mr  Stewaid,  let  me  have  my  land  again 

Frf.f.  or  Imperial  Cities  in  Germany,  are  thofe  not 
fubjedt  to  any  particular  prince  ;  but  governed,  like 
republics,  by  their  own  magiflrates. 

There  were  free  , cities,  (libera;  civitates ),  even  un¬ 
der  the  ancient  Roman  empire  :  fuch  were  thofe  to 
whom  the  emperor,  by  the  advice  or  confent  of  the 
fenate,  gave  the  privilege  of  appointing  their  own  ma¬ 
giflrates,  and  governing  themfelves  by  their  own  laws. 
See  City. 

Free  Fjloery .  See  Free  Fishery. 

Free  V/arren.  See  Warren. 

Free- M al bn.  See  Ma  SON. 

Free- Stone,  a  whitifh  hone,  dug  up  in  many  parts 
of  Britain,  that  works  like  alabafler,  but  is  more 
hard  and  durable  j  being  of  excellent  ufe  in  build- 


ing,  &c.  It  is  a  kind  of  the  grit  flone,  but  fi«cr  Free'Stpft* 
landed  and  fmoother  ;  and  is  called  free ,  fr  om  its  be-  11 
ing  of  fuch  a  conflitution  as  to  cut  freely  in  any  di-  Ffeel^ld. 
redtion. 

The  qualities  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  free-flones  ufed 
in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  are  veiy  different. 

They  all  agree  in  this  general  property  indeed,  that 
they  are  fofter  while  in  the  quarry,  than  when  they 
have  been  fome  time  expoied  to  the  air  :  but  even  this 
general  property  differs  greatly  in  degree.  They  have 
a  fort  of  grey  freeJ  flone  in  ufe  at  Paris  (of  which  we 
do  not  yet  feem  to  have  met  with  any  in  this  country), 
which  has  the  abovementioned  quality  in  fo  great  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  expence  of  working  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  faved. 

This  flone  lies  every-where  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the 
river  Seine,  and  is  of  a  coarfe  and  large  grit.  It  is  fcP 
foft  when  newly  taken  out  of  the  flrata,  that  they  fa- 
fliion  it  very  conveniently  with  a  fort  of  broad  ax,  and 
form  as  many  flones  for  building  in  this  manner  in  an 
hour,  as  an  equal  number  of  our  people  do  in  a  day  or 
two.  Though  this  flone  is  as  foft  as  dry  clay  when 
firfl  taken  up,  it  is  found  to  harden  fo  confiderably  in 
the  air,  that  it  becomes  more  than  equal  to  our  ordi¬ 
nary  free-flone. 

Our  Portland  flone  of  the  finefl  kind,  which  is 
white,  and  of  a  clofe  grit,  is  very  fit  for  hewing  and 
carving ;  but  it  will  neither  relifl  water  nor  fire, 
which  is  a  very  fingular  in  fiance  in  fo  denfe  a  flone  ; 
while  the  free-flone  of  Kent,  which  is  lefs  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  and  is  of  a  greyifh  colour,  and  confiderably 
clofe,  though  of  a  larger  grain,  refills  the  air  and  wa¬ 
ter  very  well.  The  free-flone  of  Derbyfhirc,  011  the 
other  hand,  is  fo  brittle  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  fine 
working  ;  and  fo  coarfe  and  open  in  its  texture,  that 
it  lets  water  through  :  yet  it  bears  the  fire  extremely 
well,  and  is  fit  for  ovens,  hearths,  &c. 

FREEBOOTER,  or  Flibuster,  a  name  given  to 
the  pirates  who  fcour  the  American  feas,  particularly 
fuch  as  make  war  againll  the  Spaniards.  See  Buca- 
neer. 

FREEDOM,  in  general,  the  date  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  free.  See  Liberty. 

Freedom  of  a  Corporation ,  the  right  of  enjoying  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  belonging  to  it.  See 
Corporation. 

The  freedom  of  cities,  and  other  corporations,  is  re¬ 
gularly  obtained  by  ferving  ail  apprentiuefliip  ;  but  it 
is  alfo  purciiafed  with  money,  and  fometimes  conferred 
by  way  of  compliment. 

Freedom  of  Confcicnce .  See  To  l  e  rat  ion. 

Freedom  of  the  Will,  that  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  wheieby  it  is  capable  of  a£ling  or  not  ailing, 
choofing  or  rejecting  whatever  it  judges  proper  f.  Off  See  Me* 
tlris  every  man  mufi  be  fenfible,  who  finds  in  Kimfeli  taphyfics, 
a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  end  feve¬ 
ral  adlions,  barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the 
mind. 

FREEHOLD,  Frank  Tenement,  ( liberum  tens - 
mentum ),  is  land,  or  tenement,  which  a  man  holds  in 
fte-Jimple ,  fee-tail ,  or  for  term  of  life.  Sec  Fee  and 
Tail. 

Freehold  is  of  two  kinds,  in  deed  and  in  law. 

The  firfl  is  the  real  poffeflion  of  land  or  tene- 
3  M  2  ment 
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.Freehold  ment  in  fee,  fee-tail,  or  for  life  :  the  other  is  the  right 

1|  a  man  has  to  fuch  land  or  tenement  before  his  entry  or 
^Freeaing.^  fejzure# 

-jj— t~ ■  foy  t^c  common  law,  cannot  commence 

in  futuro  ;  but  it  muft  take  effe6l  prefently,  either  in 
poflefiion,  reverfion,  or  remainder.  Whatever  is  part 
of  the  freehold  goes  to  the  heir  ;  and  things  fixed 
thereto  may  not  be  taken  in  diflrefs  for  rent,  or  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  &c.  No  man  fh all  be  diffeifed  of  his  freehold 
by  fiat.  Magna  Charta,  cap.  29.  but  by  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  :  nor 
{hall  any  difirain  freeholders  to  anfwer  for  their  free¬ 
hold,  in  any  thing  concerning  the  fame,  without  the 
king’s  writ.  Freehold  eflates,  of  certain  value,  are  re¬ 
quired  by  flatutes  to  qualify  jurors,  eledlors  of  the 
knights  of  the  {hire  in  parliament,  &c. 

Freehold  is  likewife  extended  to  fuch  offices  as  a 
man  holds  in  fee,  or  for  life. 

Freehold  is  alfo  fometimes  taken  in  oppofition  to 
villenage. 

Lambard  obferves,  that  land,  in  the  Saxons  time, 
was  diflinguifhed  into  bockland ,  i.  e.  liolden  by  book 
or  writing  ;  and  folkland ,  held  without  writing.  The 
former,  he  fays,  was  held  on  far  better  condition,  and 
by  the  better  fort  of  tenants,  as  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  ;  being  fuch  as  we  now  call  freehold :  the  latter 
was  moflly  in  pofTeffion  of  peafants;  being  the  fame 
with  what  we  now  call  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 

In  the  ancient  laws  of  Scbtland,  freeholders  are 
called  miiites ,  “  knights.’*  In  Reg.  Judicial,  it  is  ex- 
preffed,  that  he  who  holds  land  upon  an  execution  of  a 
iiatute  merchant,  until  he  hath  fatisfied  the  debt,  tenet 
ut  liberum  tenementum  Jibi  et  ajfignatis  fins  ;  and  the  fame 
of  a  tenant  per  digit  :  the  meaning  of  which  feems  to 
be,  not  that  fuch  tenants  are  freeholders,  but  as  free¬ 
holders  for  the  time,  till  they  have  received  profits  to 
the  value  of  their  debt. 

FREETHINKER.  See  Deist. 

FREEZE,  Frieze,  or  Prize ,  in  commerce.  See 
Frize. 

Freeze,  in  architedlure,  that  part  of  the  enta¬ 
blature  of  columns,  between  the  aichitrave  and  cor- 
11  iche. 

The  freeze  i&  properly  a  large  flat  face,  or  member, 
feparating  the  architrave  from  the  corniche. 

The  ancients  called  it  zoophorus^.^o^opos , )  becaufe  it 
was  ufually  enriched  with  figures  of  animals  ;  and  our 
denomination  freeze  has  a  like  origin.,  being  formed  of 
the  Latin  phrygio ,  “  an  embroiderer,”  becaufe  it  is 
commonly  adorned  with  fculptures  in  baflo-relievo, 
imitating  embroidery. 

FREEZING,  in  philofophy,  the  fame  with  conge¬ 
lation.  See  Congelation,  Frost,  and  Ice. 

Freezing  Rainy  or  Raining  Ice ,  a  very  uncommon 
kind  of  (bower,  which  fell  in  the  well  of  England,  in 
December  ]  672  ;  whereof  we  have  divers  accounts  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa<£lion&. 

This  rain,  as  foon  as  it  touched  any  thing  above 
ground,  as  a  bough  or  the  like,  immediately  fettled 
Into  ice  ;  and  by  multiplying  and  enlarging  the  icicles, 
broke  all  down  with  its  weight.  The  rain  that  fell  on 
the'  fnow  immediately  froze  into  ice,  without  finking 
in  the  fnow  at  all. 

It  made  an  incredible  deftrudion  of  trees,  beyond 
any  thing  in  all  hiftory,  «  Had  it  concluded  with 


fome  gull  of  wind  (fays  a  gentleman  on  the  fpot),  it  Freight 
might  have  been  of  terrible  confequence.  I  weigh-  ,H 
ed  the  fprig  of  an  afh  tree,  of  juft:  three-quarters  rei.nl  C"J 
of  a  pound  ;  the  ice  on  which  weighed  16  pounds.  _ m“u*  ^ 
Some  were  frighted  with  the  noife  in  the  air ;  till 
they  difeerned  it  was  the  clatter  of  icy  boughs, 
daffied  againft  each  other.”  Dr  Beale  obferves,  that 
there  was  no  confiderable  fro  ft:  obferved  on  the  ground 
during  the  whole  ;  whence  lie  concludes,  that  a  froft 
may  be  very  intenfe  and  dangerous  on  the  tops  of  fome 
hills  and  plains  ;  while  in  other  places  it  keeps  at  two, 
three,  or  four  feet  di (lance  above  the  ground,  river3, 
lakes,  &c.  and  may  wander  about  very  furious  in  fome 
places,  and  reinifs  in  others  not  far  off.  The  froil  was 
followed  by  glowing  heats,  and  a  wonderful  forward- 
nefs  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

FREIGHT,  in  navigation  and  commerce,  the  hire 
of  a  fliip,  or  a  part  thereof,  for  the  conveyance  and 
carriage  of  goods  from  one  port  or  place  to  another ; 
or  the  fum  agreed  on  between  the  owner  and  the  mer¬ 
chant,  for  the  hire  and  ufe  of  a  veflel.  See  Maritime 
Laws. 

FREIND  (John),  a  mo(l  learned  Englifh  phyfician 
and  writer  in  the  1. 8 th  century,  was  born  at  Croton, 
Northamptonffiire,  in  1675.  *696,  he  publiffied,  in 

conjundlion  with  Mr  P.  Foulkes,  an  edition  of  two 
Greek  orations,  one  of  zEfchines  againll  Ctefiphon, 
and  the  other  of  Demofthenes  de  Corona ,  with  a  new 
Latin  verfion.  In  1699,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr  Sloane 
concerning  an  Hydrocephalus ,  publiffied  in  the  Philo¬ 
fophical  Tranfadlions  ;  and  another  letter  in  Latin  to 
the  fame  gentleman,  De  fpafmis  rarior .  hijloria ,  print¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Tranfadlions.  In  1703,  his  Emmena- 
logia  appeared  ;  which  gained  him  great  reputation. 

In  1704,  he  was  chofen  profefTor  of  chemillry  in  the 
univerfily  of  Oxford.  In  1705,  he  attended  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  to  Spain,  as  phyfician  to  the  army 
there;  and  upon  his  return  in  1707,  publiffied  an 
account  of  the  earl’s  expedition  and  condudl.  In 
1709,  he  publiffied  his  Chemical  Le&ures.  In  1712, 
he  attended  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  Flanders,  as  hid 
phyfician.  In  1716,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyficians  in  London.  This  year  he  pub¬ 
liffied  the  tii ft  and  third  books  of  Hippocrates  De  mor~ 
bis  popularibus ,  with  a  Commentary  on  Fevers,  writ¬ 
ten  by  himfelf.  He  fat  a  member  for  the  borough  of 
Launcefton  in  Cornwall  in  1722,  where  he  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  the  adminiftration. 

March  1722,  he  was  committed  to  the  tower  on  a 
charge  of  high-treafon  :  and  while  he  was  under  con¬ 
finement,  he  wrote  a  Latin  epifile  to  Dr  Mead,  Dt 
quibufdam  variolarum  generibus  ;  and  began  his  Hillory 
of  Phyfic,  the  firft  part  of  which  was  publiffied  in 
1725*  and  the  fecond  in  1726.  Upon  the  acceffion  of 
George  II.  to  the  throne,  he  was  appointed  phyfician 
in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  who  ffiowed  the  utmofl  re¬ 
gard  and  efleem  for  him.  He  died  at  London  in  1728* 

His  works  were  publiffied  together  in  Latin  at  Lon* 
don,  1733,  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen. 

FRE1NSHEMIUS,  a  learned  and  elegant  author* 
born  at  Ulm  in  1608.  He  made  Supplements  to  Eivy, 

Tacitus,  and  Q^Curtius,  in  60  books,  printed  at  Straf- 
burg  in  1654.  He  wrote  likewife  Notes  upon.QXur- 
tius,  Florus,  Tacitus,  and  fome  other  Latin  authors  ; 
and  died  in  i66q. 


FREITS. 
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Freits,  FREITS.  See  Freats. 

French.  FRENCH,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to 

'  France  :  thus  we  fay,  the  French  language,  French 
cuftoms,  polity,  & c. 

The  French  language,  as  it  now  Hands,  is  no  origi¬ 
nal  or  mother  language,  but  a  medley  of  feveral.  Thofe 
that  prevail  moll,  and  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  bafis 
thereof,  are,  1.  The  Celtic;  whether  that  were  a  par¬ 
ticular  language  itfelf,  or  whether  it  were  only  a  dia¬ 
led  of  the  Gothic,  as  fpoke  in  the  weft  and  north. 
2.  The  Latin,  which  the  Romans  carried  with  them 
into  Gaul,  when  they  made  the  conqueft  thereof. 
And,  3.  The  Teutonic,  or  that  dialed  of  the  Teuto¬ 
nic  fpoke  by  the  Franks,  when  they  paffed  the  Rhine, 
and  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Gaul.  Of  thefe  three 
languages,  in  the  fpace  of  about  thii'ten  hundred 
years,  was  the  prefen t  French  formed,  fuch  as  it  is  now 
found.  Its  progrefs  was  very  flow;  and  both  the  Ita¬ 
lian  and  Spanifh  were  regular  languages  long  before 
the  French. 

Pafquier  obferves,  it  was  under  Philip  de  Valois, 
that  the  French  tongue  firft  began  to  bepolifhed;  and 
.that,  in  the  regifter  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  of 
that  time,  there  is  a  purity  feen  almoft  equal  to  that 
of  the  prefent  age.  However,  the  French  was  ftill  a 
very  imperfedl  language  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
the  cuftom  of  fpeaking  Latin  at  the  bar,  and  of  wri¬ 
ting  the  public  ads  and  inftruments  of  the  courts  of 
juftice  in  that  language,  had  made  them  overlook  the 
French,  their  own  language.  Add,  that  the  prece¬ 
ding  ages  had  been  remarkable  for  their  ingorance, 
which  was  owing,  in  good  meafure,  to  the  long  and 
calamitous  wars  which  France  had  been  engaged  in  : 
whence  the  French  nobleffe  deemed  it  a  kind  of  merit 
not  to  know  any  thing ;  and  the  generals  regarded 
little  whether  or  no  they  wrote  and  talked  politely, 
provided  they  could  but  fight  well. 

But  Francis  I.  who  was  the  reftorer  of  learning, 
and  the  father  of  the  learned,  changed  the  face  of 
things;  and  after  his  time,  Henry  Stevens  printed  his 
book,  Be  la  Precellence  du  Langage  F rang  oh.  The 
change  was  became  very  confpicuous  at  the  end  of  the 
1 6tli  century  i  and  under  Henry  IV.  Amyot,  Coeffe- 
teau,  and  Malherbe,  contributed  towards  bringing  it 
to  its  perfection  ;  which  the  Cardinal  De  Richelieu 
completed,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  French  acade¬ 
my  ;  an  affembly,  wherein  the  moll  diftinguifhed  per- 
fons  of  the  church,  the  fword,  and  the  gown,  have 
been  members.  Nor  did  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
contribute  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  language : 
the  perfonal  qualities  of  that  prince,  and  his  tafte  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  that  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  ren¬ 
dered  his  court  the  politeft  in  Europe.  Wit  and  mag¬ 
nificence  feemed  to  vie  ;  and  his  generals  might  have 
difputed  with  the  Greeks,  Romans,  8c c.  the  glory  of 
writing  well,  if  they  could  not  that  of  fighting.  From 
court,  the  elegance  and  purity  of  tl?e  language  foon 
fpread  itfelf  into  the  provinces  ;  and  now  there  isfcarce 
any  body  there  who  does  not  write  and  fpeak  good 
French. 

One  of  the  characters  of  the  French  language  is,  to 
be  natural  and  eafy.  The  words  are  ranged  in  it  much 
in  the  fame  order  as  the  ideas  in  our  minds  ;  in  which 
it  differs  exceedingly  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  where 
the  inverfion  of  the  natural  order  of  words  is  reputed  a 


beauty.  Indeed  the  Hebrew  furpaffes  even  the  French  French,, 
in  this  point;  but  then  it  comes  fhort  of  it  in  copiouf-  F 
nefs  and  variety.  v 

It  mull  be  added,  however,  that  as  to  the  analogy 
of  grammar,  and  the  fimplicity  wherewith  the  moods 
of  verbs  are  formed,  the  Englifh  has  the  advantage  not 
only  over  the  French,  but  over  all  the  known  languages 
in  the  world  ;  but  then  the  turns,  the  expreflions,  and 
the  idioms,  of  the  Englifh,  are  fometimes  fo  quaint 
and  extraordinary,  that  it  lofes  a  good  deal  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  its  grammatical  fimplicity  gives  it  over 
the  reft. 

The  French  has  but  few  compound  words;  where¬ 
in  it  differs  widely  from  the  Greek,  High  Dutch,  and 
Englifh.  This  the  French  authors  own  a  great  difad- 
vantage  in  their  language ;  the  Greek  and  Dutch  de¬ 
riving  a  great  part  of  their  force  and  energy  from  the 
compofition  of  words,  and  frequently  exprefling  that 
in  one  founding  word,  which  the  French  cannot  ex- 
prefs  but  by  a  periphrafis.  The  diminutives  in  the 
French  aie  as  few  as  the  compounds  ;  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  remaining  in  ufe  having  loft  their  dimi¬ 
nutive  fignification  ;  but  what  diftinguifh  the  French, 
mod,  are  its  juftnefs,  purity,  accuracy,  and  flexibility. 

French  is  the  moft  univerfal  and  extenfive  language 
in  Europe.  The  policy  of  ftates  and  courts  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  neceffary  for  the  minifters  of  princes,  and 
their  officers,  &c.  and  the  tafte  of  arts  and  fciences  has 
had  the  fame  effect  with  regard  to  the  learned.  In 
Germany,  and  eifewhere,  the  princeffes  and  perfons 
of  diftindlion  value  themfelves  on  underftanding  French^ 
and  in  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  French  is  almoft  as 
much  known  as  the  language  of  the  country. 

FR  ESC  ATI,  or  Frascati,  a  fmall  town,  fituated 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Rome.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  coolnefs 
of  the  air,  and  frefh  verdure  of  the  fields  around.  It 
is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tufcnlum ;  and  the 
Tufculan  villa  where  Cicero  wrote  his  famous  queftions 
is  at  a  place  now  called  Grotta  Ferrata ,  about  two 
miles  diftant.  E.  Long.  1 1 . 4.3.  N.  Lat.  4 1 . 48.  There 
is  a  very  fine  profpe6t  from  this  town  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  which  abounds  with  the  feats  of  car¬ 
dinals  and  other  nobility.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop* 
who  is  one  of  the  fix  fenior  cardinals,  and  is  furround- 
ed  by  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  villas  in  Italy  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  villa  Aldrobandini,  belong¬ 
ing  to  prince  Pamfili;  the  villa  Tabcrna,  belonging 
to  prince  Borghefe;  and  villa  Laidovifi,  to  the  family 
of  Colonna.  The  villa  Aldobrandini,  called  aifo  Bel¬ 
vedere  from  its  beautiful  profpetl,  is  the  moft  remark¬ 
able,  on  account  of  its  line  fituation,  extenfive  gar¬ 
dens,  airy  terraces,  its  grottos,  cafcades,  and  water¬ 
works.  Over  a  faloon,  near  the  grand  cafcade,  is  the 
following  infeription  ; 

Hue  ego  migravi  mujil  comitatus  Apollo ; 

Hie  Delphi^  hie  Helicon ,  hie  mi  hi  Delos  etif . 

The  walls  are  adorned  with  a  reprefentation  of  Apollo 
and  the  mufes ;  and  fome  of  that  god’s  adventures  are- 
painted  in  frefco  by  Domenichino.  The  villa  Taber- 
11a  is  one  of  the  fineft  and  bell  furnifhed  of  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  From  this  you  afeend  thro’ 
gardens  to  Monte  Dracone,  another  palace  on  a  more 
lofty  fituation,  belonging  alfo  to  that  prince,  and  de¬ 
riving  its  name  from  the  arms  of  his  family.  Front 

hence' 
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Frefco.  hence  you  may  fee  Rome,  a  ad  the  whole  extent  of  the 

^  v  ™  plain  ;  it  has  a  noble  afeent,  with  a  broad  paved  walk ; 

and  among  other  curiofities  there  is  a  hall  adorned  with 
the  pi&ures  of  a  vaft  number  of  eminent  men  for 
learning  and  arms,  The  gardens,  laid  out  by  Vignola, 
contain  three  miles  in  comp  a  fa  ;  and  have  many  de¬ 
lightful  walks,  with  curious  water-works.  Near  this 
place  are  the  monks  of  Camaldoli  and  the  capuchins  ; 
and  higher  up  are  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tufculum. 
Afcending  towards  the  plain,  two  miles  on  the  right- 
hand,  you  find  the  famous  abbey  of  Grotta  Ferrata, 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  St  Baiil,  and  fituated  on 
the  ruins  of  Cicero’s  houfe.  *1  he  v.rgin  Mary  of  the 
great  altar  is  an  ancient  Greek  pidlure  ;  in  the  chapel 
the  pi&ures  of  St  Nilus  and  St  Bartholomew  the  ab¬ 
bot,  are  by  Annibal  Caracci  ;  and  all  the  paintings  in 
frefco  of  this  chapel  are  by  Domenichino.  Villa  Lu- 
dovifia  has  a  charming  walk  going  up  to  it,  where  you 
fee  the  ruins  of  Lucullus’s  palace.  The  houfe  is  fmall ; 
but  the  gardens  are  large,  embellifhed  with  a  great 
variety  of  walks  and  fountains,  and  a  beautiful  caf- 
cade. 

FRuSCO,  a  method  of  painting  in  relievo  on  walls, 
fo  as  to  endure  the  weather.  It  is  performed  with 
water-colours  on  frefh  plafter,  or  on  a  wall  laid  with 
mortar  not  yet  dry.  This  fort  of  painting  has  a  great 
advantage  by  its  incorporating  with  the  mortar,  and 
drying  along  with  it,  becomes  very  durable.  The 
Italians,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  term,  call  it  frefco  4 
becaufe  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  walls,  alcoves,  and 
other  buildings  in  the  open  air .  Vitruvius,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  4.  calls  it  udo  teBorio. 

Painting  in  frefco  is  very  ancient,  having  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is 
chiefly  performed  on  walls  and  vaults,  newly  plaflered 
with  lime  and  fand  ;  but  the  plafler  is  only  to  be  laid, 
in  proportion  as  the  painting  goes  on  ;  no  more  being 
to  be  done  at  onee  than  the  painter  can  difpatch  in  a 
day,  while  it  dries.  Before  he  begins  to  paint,  a  car¬ 
toon  or  defign  is  11  fu ally  made  on  paper,  to  be  calked, 
and  transferred  to  the  wall,  about  half  an  hour  after 
the  plafter  is  applied. 

The  ancients  painted  on  ftucco  5  and  we  may  re* 
mark  in  Vitruvius  what  infinite  care  they  took  in  ma¬ 
king  the  incruftation  or  plaftering  of  their  buildings 
to  render  them  beautiful  and  lafting ;  though  the  mo¬ 
dern  painters  find  a  plafter  made  of  lime  and  fand  pre¬ 
ferable  to  it 5  both  as  it  does  not  dry  fo  haftily,  and  as 
being  a  little  brownifh,  it  is  fitter  to  lay  colours  on, 
than  a  ground  fo  white  as  ftucco. 

^is  kind  of  painting,  all  the  compound  and  ar¬ 
tificial  colours,  and  almoft  all  the  minerals,  are  fet  afide, 
and  fcarce  any  thingiis  ufed  but  earths;  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  preferving  their  colour,  defending  it  from  the 
burning  of  the  lime,  and  refitting  its  fait,  which  Vi¬ 
truvius  calls  its  bitternefs. 

For  the  work  to  come  out  in  all  its  beauty,  the 
colours  mull  be  laid  on  quick,  while  the  plafter*  is  yet 
moift  ;  nor  fiiould  they  ever  be  retouched,  dry,  with 
colours  mixed  up  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  iize,  or 
gum,  as  fome  workmen  do  3  becaufe  fuch  colours  grow 
blackifh ;  nor  do  any  preferve  thcmfelves,  but^only 
fuch  as  were  laid  on  haftily  at  firft. 

ine  colours  ufed  are  white  made  of  lime  flaked 
long  before,  and  white  marble  duft;  ochre,  both  red  and 
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yellow  ;  verditer;  lapis  lazuli ;  fmalt ;  black  chalk,  See . 
All  which  are  only  ground,  and  worked  up  with  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  molt  of  them  grow  brighter  and  brighter  as 
the  frefco  dries. 

*1  he  brufhes  and  pencils  for  this  work  ought  to  be 
long  and  foft,  otherwife  they  will  rake  and  raife  the 
painting.  1  lie  colours  fhould  be  full,  and  flowing 
from  the  brufh  ;  and  the  defign  perfeft  :  for  in  this 
work  you  cannot  alter  or  add  upon  any  colour. 

IRESH-water,  is  that  not  tindlured  or  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fait  or  faline  particles,  enough  to  be  dif- 
coverable  by  the  fenfe.  Such  generally  is  that  of 
fprings,  rains,  wells,  lakes,  &c. 

The  dulcifying  or  making  of  fait  water  frefh  is  a  fecret 
that  has  been  long  fought  with  great  attention.  For 
an  account  *f  the  principal  attempts  that  have  been 
made  with  this  view,  fee  Sea- Water. 

Fresh  Wind  figniaes  ftrong,  but  not  violent ;  hence 
when  the  gale  increafes,  it  is  laid  to  frefhen. 

IREbHES,  in  lea-language,  denotes  the  impetuo¬ 
sity  of  an  ebb-tide,  increafed  by  heavy  rains,  and  flow¬ 
ing  out  into  the  fea,  often  difcolouring  it  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance,  and  forming  a  line  that  feparates  the 
two  colours,  and  which  may  be  diftin&ly  perceived  for 
a  great  length  along  the  coaft. 

Freshes,  a  local  term  fignifying  annual  inunda¬ 
tions,  from  the  rivers  being  fwolkn  by  the  melted 
fnows  and  other  frefh  waters  from  the  uplands,  as  is 
the  -Nile,  &c.  from  periodical  or  tropical  rains.  As  a 
Tailor’s  term,  it  is  oppofed  to  marine  or  fait- water 
floodings,  tides,  kc.  The  word  is  of  common  ufe  in 
America,  where  the  inundations  fo  called  are  of  great 
fervice.  They  bring  down  the  foil  to  the  intervals 
below,  and  form  a  fine  mould,  producing  corn,  grain, 
and  herbage,  in  the  mod  luxuriant  plenty.  They  alfo 
afford  another  benefit,  in  regard  to  many  rivers  in 
America,  viz.  in  equalizing  the  furface  of  the  ftream 
(where  rapid  falls,  or  c.ftcades,  obftru&  the  navi¬ 
gation),  fo  that  rafts  of  timber  and  other  grofs  pro* 
duee  rue  then  floated  down  to  the  fea-ports  in  great 
quantities. 

IRESNOY  (Charles  Alphonfe  du),  an  excellent 
poet  and  painter,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1611.  He  was 
inftru&ed  there  by  Perrier  and  Simon  Vouet  in  paint* 
ing :  but  he  did  not  long  adhere  to  Vouet’s  manner  of 
colouring ;  for  as  foon  as  he  fixed  himfelf  at  Rome, 
lie  made  the  works  of  Titiau  the  models  for  his  imita¬ 
tion.  He  was,  however,  more  celebrated  as  a  poet 
than  as  a  painter  ;  and  gave  more  attention  to  the 
theory  than  to  the  pradlice  of  the  pencil.  According* 
ly,  he  is  better  known  by  his  incomparable  poem  De 
arte  graphic  a ,  than  by  his  performances  on  the  canvas: 
and  on  this  poem  he  bt flowed  fo  much  pains,  that  he 
died  in  f66y,  before  it  was  publifhed.  It  was  printed 
afterward  with  a  French  prole  tranflation  and  notes  by 
M.  de  Piles;  and  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by* 
Mr  Dryden,  who  prefixed  to  it  an  original  preface 
containing  a  paralltl  between  painting  and  poetry. 

FRET,  or  Frette,  in  tircliite&ure,  a  kind  of  knot 
or  ornament,  confiding  of  two  lifts  or  fmall  fillets  va- 
rioufly  interlaced  or  interwoven,  and  running  at  paral¬ 
lel  diftances  equal  to  their  breadth. 

Iret,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  compofed  of  fix  bars, 
crofted  and  varioufly  interlaced.  Some  call  it  the  true* 
lover's  knot.  See  Heraldry. 
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Fret,  in  mufic,  fignifies  a  kind  of  flop  on  fome  in-  mixture  of  houfes,  rocks,  thicket 
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firuments,  particularly  bafs-vicls  and  lutes.  Frets  con- 
fift  of  filings  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  inft rumen t,  at 
certain  difiances,  within  which  fucli  and  fuch  notes  are 
to  be  found. 

FgET-Work,  that  adorned  with  frets.  It  is  feme- 
times  ufed  to  fill  up  and  enrich  fiat  empty  fpacts;  but 
it  is  moftly  pra&ifed  in  roofs,  which  are  fretted  over 
with  plafier  work. 

FRETTS,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  ufed  by  our  miners 
to  exprefs  the  worn  fide  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in 
mine-countries,  vvhere  they  fearch  for  the  fiioad  {tones 
or  grewts  wafhed  down  from  the  hills,  in  order  from 
thence  to  trace  out  the  running  of  the  fhoad  up  to  the 
mine. 

Fretts,  Freats ,  or  Frelts.  See  Freats. 

FRIABLE,  among  naturalifts,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  bodies  that  are  eafily  crumbled  to  pieces :  fuch 
are  pumice  and  all  calcined  {tones. 

FRIAR,  or  Frier,  by  the  Latins  called  /rater,  the 
Italians  fra ,  and  the  French  frere ,  that  is,  brother  :  a 
term  common  to  the  monks  of  all  orders ;  founded  on 
this,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  fraternity  or  brotherhood 
prefumed  between  the  feveral  religious  perfons  of  the 
lame  convent  or  monaftery. 

Friars  are  generally  diftinguifhed  into  thefe  four 
principal  branches,  viz.  1.  Minors,  grey  friars,  orfran- 
eifeans.  2.  Auguftines.  3  Dominicans,  or  black 
friars.  4.  White  friars  or  carmelites.  From  thefe 
fourthe  reft  of  the  orders  defeend.  See  Franciscans, 
Augustines,  &c. 

Friar,  in  a  more  peculiar  fen fe,  is  refirained  to  fucli 
monks  as  are  not  priefts ;  forthofe  in  orders  are  ufually 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of father. 

Friars  Obfervant  (fratres  obferv antes ) ,  were  a  branch 
of  the  Francifcans  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  not  combined 
together  in  any  cloyfter,  convent,  or  corporation,  as 
the  conventuals  are;  but  only  agreed  among  them- 
felves  to  obferve  the  rules  of  their  order,  and  that  more 
ftriftly  than  the  conventuals  did,  from  whom  they  ie- 
parated  themfelves  out  of  a  fingularity  of  zeal,  living 
in  certain  places  of  their  own  choofing. 

h  RIBURG,  a  large  town  of  Germany,  and  capital 
.  of  Brifgaw  ;  remarkable  for  the  lleeple  of  the  great 
church,  which,  next  to  that  of  Strafburg,  is  the  fineft 
in  Germany  ;  and  for  its  univerfity.  The  inhabitants 
are  famous  for  poliihing  cryfial  and  precious  Hones.  It 
has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  ;  particularly 
by  the  French  in  1744,  who  demolifiicd  the  fortifica¬ 
tions.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Trifi  r,  ten  miles  tall 
of  Brifach,  and  30  fouth  of  Strafburgh.  E.  Long. 
7.  57.  N.  Lat.  48.  4. 

Friburg,  a  town  of  Swifierland,  and  capital  of  the 
canton  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Sane, 
in  E.  Long.  7.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  50.  Its  fituation  is 
Cox's  Tra -  moil  fingular  and  pi&urefque  :  “  It  Hands  partly 
Email  plain,  partly  on  bold  acclivities  on  a 
ridge  of  rugged  rocks,  half  encircled  by  the  river 
Sane ;  and  is  fo  entirely  concealed  by  the  circum¬ 
jacent  hills,  that  the  traveller  fcarcely  catches  the 
fmalleH  glimpfe,  until  he  burHs  upon  a  view  of  the 
whole  town  from  the  overhanging  eminence.  The 
fortifications,  which  confiit  of  high  Hone-walls  and 
towers,  inclofe  a  circumference  of  about  four  miles  ; 
within  which  fpace  the  eye  comprehends  a  fingular 
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and  meadows,  va- 
nftantly  from  wild  to  agreeable,  from  the  bufile 
town  to  the  folitude  of  the  deepefi  retirement. 

I  he  Sane  winds  in  inch  a  terpentine  manner  as  to  form 
in  its  courfe,  within  the  fpace  of  two  miles,  five  ob- 
tufe  angles,  between  which  the  intervening  parts  of 
the  current  are  parallel  to  each  other.  On  all  fides 
the  defeent  to  the  town  is  extremely  Heep  :  in  one 
place  the  fireets  even  pafs  over  the  roofs  of  the  houfes. 
Many  of  the  edifices  are  raifed  in  regular  gradation 
like  the  fe3ts  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  and  many  overhang 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  on  look¬ 
ing  down,  a  weak  head  would  be  apt  to  turn  giddy. 
But  the  moH  extraordinary  point  of  view  is  from  the 
Pont-neuf.  To  the  north- wefi,  part  of  the  town 
Hands  boldly  on  the  fides  and  the  piked  back  of  an 
abrupt  ridge  ;  and  from  eafi  to  well  a  femicircle  of 
high  perpendicular  rocks  is  feen,  whofe  bafe  is  wafhed 
and  undermined  by  the  winding  Sane,  and  whofe  tops 
and  fides  are  thinly  fcattered  with  fhrubs  and  under¬ 
wood.  On  the  highell  point  of  the  rocks,  and  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  appears,  half-hanging 
in  the  air,  the  gate  of  the  town  called  Bourguillon  : 
a  Hranger  Handing  on  the  bridge  would  compare  it  to 
Laputa,  or  the  Flying  Ifland  in  Gulliver’s  Travels  ; 
and  would  not  conceive  it  to  be  acceflible  but  by  means 
of  a  cord  and  pulleys.  The  houfes,  conftru&ed  with 
a  grey  fand-Hone,  are  neat  and  well  built ;  and  the 
public  edifices,  particularly  the  cathedral,  are  extreme¬ 
ly  elegant.  The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  as 
are  thofe  of  the  whole  cantbn.  The  bifhop  of  Lau- 
fanne,  called  here  the  bifhop  of  Friburg,  refides  in 
this  city.  He  is  appointed  by  the  pope,  ufually  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  French  court  ;  and  his  re¬ 
venues,  including  a  fmall  penfion  from  France,  and 
from  the  abbey  of  Hauterive,  of  which  he  was  abbot, 
amount  to  about  L.  400  per  annum.  His  diocefe  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  whole  canton,  and  part  of  that  of  So- 
leure.  In  all  his  adts  and  deeds  he  figns  himfelf  bifhop 
and  count  of  Laufanne,  and  prince  of  the  German 
empire.  The  fovereign  power  reiides  in  the  great 
council  of  two  hundred ;  comprifing  the  two  advoy- 
ers,  the  chancellor,  the  grand  fautier,  the  fenate  or 
little  council  of  twenty  four,  the  fixty,  from  which 
body  are  chofen  the  bannerets  and  principal  magifirates, 
and  the  remaining  hundred  and  twelve  members,  who 
are  fimply  denominated  burghers.” 

Friburg  (the  canton  of),  and  one  of  the  13  repub¬ 
lics  of  Switzerland.  It  is  Turrounded  on  all  fides  by 
the  canton  of  Bern.  The  land  is  fertile  in  corn,  fruits, 
and  pafiures  ;  and  it  is  faid  the  canton  can  fend  18,000 
men  into  the  field.  This  canton  is  entirely  catholic. 

FRICASSEE,  a  difh  or  mefs  haitily  drefled  in  a 
frying-pan,  and  feafoned  with  butter,  oil,  or  the  like. 
The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  Latin  frixatura, 

4<  frying.”  Others  will  have  fricafiee  formed  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  noife  made  by  butter,  or  other  fat,  when- 
melted  in  the  pan.  We  fay  a  fricafiee  of  pullets,  of 
rabbits,  of  tench,  of  tripe,  of  frogs,  of  eggs,  of  peas, 
&c. 

Fill  CENT  I,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  farther  principato,  near 
the  river  Tripalto,  in  E.  Long.  14.  13.  N.  Lat.  40.  59.* 

kRICriON,  the  act  of  rubbing  or  grating  the 
furface  of  one  body  again  ft 'that  or  another,  called’ 
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The  phenomena  arifmg  upon  the  fridlion 


Ftidiion.  j»lfo  attrition 

0f  diveis  bodies,  under  different  circumftances,  are 
very  numerous  and  confiderable.  Mr  Hawkfbee  gives 
us  a  number  of  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  particular¬ 
ly  of  the  attrition  or  fri&ion  of  glafs,  under  various 
circumllances,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  it  yield¬ 
ed  light  and  became  ele&rical*  All  bodies  by  friction 
are  brought  to  conceive  heat ;  many  of  them  to  emit 
light ;  particularly  a  cat’s  back,  fugar,  beaten  ful- 
phur,  mercury,  fea-water,  gold,  copper,  &c.  but, 
above  all,  diamonds,  which,  when  brifkly  rubbed  againft 
glafs,  gold,  or  the  like,  yield  a  light  equal  to  that  of  a 
live  coal  when  blowed  by  the  bellows.  See  Electrics 
and  Electricity. 

Friction,  in  mechanics,  denotes  the  refiftance  a 
moving  body  meets  with  from  the  furface  on  which  it 
moves.  Friction  arifes  from  the  roughnefs  or  afperity 
of  the  furface  of  the  body  moved  on,  and  that  of  the 
body  moving  :  for  fuch  furfaces  confuting  alternately 
of  eminences  and  cavities,  either  the  eminences  of  the 
one  muff  be  raifed  over  thofe  of  the  other,  or  they 
muff  be  both  broke  and  worn  off ;  but  neither  can  hap¬ 
pen  without  motion,  nor  can  motion  be  produced 
without  a  force  impreffed.  Hence,  the  force  applied 
to  move  the  body  is  either  wholly  or  partly  fpent  on 
this  effedl  ;  and  confequently  there  arifes  a  refiftance 
or  friclion,  which  will  be  greater,  cateris  paribus ,  as 
the  eminences  are  the  greater  and  the  fubftance  the 
harder  :  and  as  the  body,  by  continual  fri&ion,  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  polifhed,  the  friction  diminifhes. 
See  Mechanics. 

Friction,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  denotes  the  a£i 
•of  rubbing  a  difeafed  part  with  oils,  unguents,  or  other 
matters,  in  order  to  eafe,  relieve,  and  cure  it.  Fric¬ 
tions  are  much  ufed  of  late  in  venereal  cafes.  They 
prefer  the  applying  of  mercury  externally  by  way  of 
fridlion,  to  that  of  giving  it  internally,  to  raife  a  fa- 
li vat  ion. 

There  are  alfo  fridlions  with  the  flefh-brufh,  a  linen 
cloth,  or  the  hand  only.  Thefe  fridlions  are  a  fort  of 
exercife  which  contributes  greatly  to  health  ;  as  they 
excite  and  ftir  up  the  natural  warmth,  divert  defluxions, 
promote  perfpiration,  open  the  pores  of  the  fkiii,  and 
carry  off  ftagnant  humours. 

The  flefh-brufh  (DrCheyne  obferves)  is  an  exercife 
extremely  ufeful  for  promoting  a  full  and  free  perfpi¬ 
ration  and  circulation.  Every  body  knows  the  effect 
of  currying  horfes  ;  that  it  makes  them  fteek,  gay, 
lively',  and  active  ;  fo  as  even  to  be  judged  equivalent 
to  half  the  feeding.  This  it  can  no  otherwife  effect,  but 
by  aflifting  nature  to  throw  off  the  recrements  of  the 
juices,  which  flop  the  free  circulation,  and,  by  con- 
ilant  fridlion,  irritation,  and  {Emulation,  to  bring  the 
blood  and  fpirits  to  the  parts  moll  diftant  from  the 
feat  of  heat  and  motion  ;  and  fo  plump  up  the  fuper- 
ficial  mufcles.  And  the  fame  effedt  it  would  have  in 
other  creatures,  and  man  himfelf,  if  managed  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  care  and  regularity. 
Perfons,  therefore,  of  weak  nerves  and  fedentary  lives, 
would  do  well  to  fupply  the  want  of  other  exercife 
with  fpending  half  an  hour,  morning  and  night,  in 
currying  and  rubbing  their  whole  body,  efpecially  their 
limbs,  with  a  flefh-brufh.  But  this  means  of  health 
is  molt  advantageoufly  ufed  when  the  prim*  via  are 
moll  empty. 
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FRIDAY,  the  fixth  day  of  the  week  ;  fo  named  of 
Frey  a,  a  Saxon  deity.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called 
dies  Veneris .  See  Frea. 

Good  Friday.  See  Good- Friday. 

FRIDBURG,  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in 
Wetteravia.  It  is  Rated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long. 
8.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  14.  It  was  formerly  much  more 
confiderable  than  at  prefent. 

FRIDSTOL,  mentioned,  in  our  ancient  writers,  a- 
mong  the  immunities  granted  to  churches,  fignifies  a 
feat,  chair,  or  place  of  peace  and  fecurity,  where  cri¬ 
minals  might  find  fafety  and  prote&ion  :  of  thefe  there 
were  many  in  England ;  but  the  moll  famous  were  that 
at  Beverly,  and  that  in  St  Peter’s  church  at  York, 
granted  by  charter  of  king  Henry  I. 

FRIENDLY  islands,  a  clufter  of  iflands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  fo  named  by  Captain  Cook  in  the  year 
1773,  on  account  of  the  frieudfhip  which  appeared  to 
fubfiff  among  the  inhabitants,  and  from  their  courteous 
behaviour  to  ftraugers.  Abel  janfen  Tafmau,  an  e- 
minent  Dutch  navigator,  firft  touched  here  in  1643, 
and  gave  names  to  the  principal  iflands.  Captain  Cook 
laborioufly  explored  the  whole  clufter,  which  he  found 
to  confift  of  more  than  60.  The  three  iflands  which 
Tafinan  faw  he  named  Are<zo  Amjler dam,  Rotterdam ,  and 
Middleburgh.  The  firft  is  the  large!!,  and  extends 
about  21  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  13  from 
north  to  fouth.  Thefe  iflands  are  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  Indians,  who  cultivate  the  earth  with  great  indu- 
ftry.  The  ifland  of  Amfterdam  is  interfered  by  ftraight 
and  pleafant  roads,  with  fruit-trees  on  each  fide,  which 
provide  fhade  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun.  The 
chief  iflands  are  Annamooka,  Tangataboo  (the  rcfi- 
dence  of  the  fovereign  and  the  chiefs),  Lefooga,  and 
Eooai  Lefooga  is  about  7  miles  long,  and  in  fomc 
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places  not  above  two  or  three  broad.  It  is  in  many 
refpe&s  fuperior  to  Annamooka.  The  plantation# 
are  both  more  numerous  and  more  extenfive  ;  and  in- 
clofed  by  fences  which,  running  parallel  to  each  other, 
form  fine  fpacious  public  roads,  which  would  appear 
beautiful  in  countries  where  rural  conveniences  have 
been  carried  to  the  greateft  perfection.  They  are,  in 
general,  highly  cultivated,  and  well-flocked  with  the 
feveral  roots  and  fruits  which  thefe  iflands  produce  ; 
and  Captain  Cook  endeavoured  to  add  to  their  num¬ 
ber  by  planting  Indian  corn,  and  the  feeds  of  melons, 
pumpkins,  and  the  like.  Eooa,  when  viewed  from 
the  fhip  at  anchor,  formed  one  of  the  mod  beautiful 
profpedls  in  nature,  and  very  different  from  the  others 
of  the  Friendly  Ifles  ;  which  being  low  and  perfectly 
level,  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  the  trees  which 
cover  them  :  whereas  here,  the  land  rifing  gently  to 
a  confiderable  height,  prefents  11s  with  an  extenfive 
profpect,  where  groves  of  trees  are  only  interfperfed 
at  irregular  diftances,  in  beautiful  diforder,  and  all  the 
refl  is  covered  with  grafs,  except  near  the  fhcres,  where 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  fruit  and  other  trees;  amongft 
which  are  the  habitations  of  the  natives.  In  order  to 
have  a  view  of  as  great  a  part  of  the  ifland  as  pof- 
fible,  Captain  Cook  and  fome  of  his  officers  walk- 
ed.  up  to  the  higheft  point  of  the  ifland.  From 
this  place  they  had  a  view  of  almoft  the  whole  ifland, 
which  confifted  of  beautiful  meadows  of  prodigious  ex¬ 
tent,  adorned  with  tufts  of  trees,  and  intermixed  with 
plantations.  ‘  While  I  was  furvey.ing  this  delightful 
^  pro- 
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profpeCl  (fays  Captain  Cook),  I  could  not  help  flatter¬ 
ing  myfelf  with  the  pleaflng  idea  that  fome  future  na¬ 
vigator  may,  from  the  fame  ftation,  behold  thefe  mea¬ 
dows  flocked  with  cattle,  brought  to  thefe  iflands  by 
the  (hips  of  England  ;  and  that  the  completion  of  this 
Angle  benevolent  purpofe,  independent  of  all  other  con- 
fiderations,  would  fufficientlv  mark  to  poflerity,  that 
our  voyages  had  not  been  ufelefs  to  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  humanity.  ‘  The  next  morning’,  fays  our  be¬ 
nevolent  commander,  ‘  I  planted  a  pine-apple,  and 
fowed  the  feeds  of  melons  and  other  vegetables  in 
Taoofa’s  plantation,  i  had  indeed  fome  encourage¬ 
ment  to  flatter  myfelf  that  my  endeavours  of  this  kind 
alfo  would  not  be  fruitlefs ;  as  I  had  this  day  a  difh  of 
turnips  ferved  up  at  my  dinner,  which  vVas  the  produce 
of  feeds  I  left  here  in  my  former  voyage.’ 

The  natives  of  thefe  iflands  feldom  exceed  the  com¬ 
mon  ftature ;  but  are  very  flrong  and  well  made,  efpe- 
cially  as  to  their  limbs.  They  are  generally  broad  a- 
bout  the  (boulders  ;  and  though  the  mufcular  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  men,  which  feems  a  confequence  of  much 
aftion,  rather  conveys  the  appearance  of  ftrength  than 
of  beauty,  there  are  feverai  to  be  feen  who  are  really 
handfome.  The  women  are  not  fo  much  diftinguifhed 
frotn  the  men  by  their  features  as  by  their  general 
form,  which  is  for  the  molt  part  deftitute  of  that 
flrong  flefhy  firmnefs  that  appears  in  the  latter.  Tho’ 
the  features  of  fome  are  fo  delicate,  as  not  only  to  be 
a  true  index  of  their  fex,  but  to  lay  claim  to  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  of  beauty  and  expreffion,  for  the  bodies 
and  limbs  of  molt  of  the  females  are  well  proportion¬ 
ed  ;  and  fome  abfolutely  perfect  models  of  a  beautiful 
figure.  But  the  molt  remarkable  diftin&ion  in  the 
women,  is  the  uncommon  fmallnefs  and  delicacy  of 
their  fingers,  which  may  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  fineA  in  Europe.  The  general  colour  is  a  caft 
deeper  than  the  copper  brown ;  but  feverai  of  the  men 
and  women  have  a  true  olive  complexion  ;  and  fome 
of  the  laft  are  even  a  great  deal  fairer*  Their  coun¬ 
tenances  very  remarkably  exp  refs  the  abundant  mild- 
nefs  or  good- nature  which  they  poffefs  ;  and  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  that  favage  keennefs  which  marks  na¬ 
tions  in  a  barbarous  ftate.  They  are  frank,  cheerful, 
and  good-natured. 

There  are,  upon  the  whole,  few  natural  defe&s  or 
deformities  to  be  found  amongft  thefe  people.  The  mod 
common  is  the  tetter  or  ring-worm,  that  feems  to  af- 
fe£l  almoft  one  half  of  them,  and  leaves  whitifh  fer- 
pentine  marks  every  where  behind  it ;  but  this  is  of 
lefs  confequence  than  another  which  is  very  frequent, 
and  appears  on  every  part  of  the  body.  Captain  Cook 
had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  all  the  care  he  took, 
when  he  firfl  vifited  thefe  iflands,  to  prevent  the  vene* 
real  difeafe  from  being  communicated  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  had  proved  ineffe&ual.  What  is  extraordinary, 
they  do  not  feem  to  regard  it  much  ;  and  as  there  ap¬ 
peared  few  fig  ns  of  its  deflroying  efie&s,  probably  the 
climate,  and  the  way  of  living  of  thefe  people,  great¬ 
ly  abate  its  virulence.  There  are  two  other  complaints 
frequent  amongft  them ;  one  of  which  is  an  indolent  firm 
fwelling,  that  affe&s  the  legs  and  arms,  and  increafes 
them  to  an  extraordinary  fize  in  their  whole  length.  The 
other  is  a  tumor  of  the  fame  fort  in  the  tefticles, 
which  fometimes  exceeds  the  fize  of  the  two  fifts.  But 
in  other  refpecls  they  may  be  confidered  as  uncom¬ 
monly  healthy. 
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Their  hair  is  in  general  ftraight,  thick,  and  flrong, 
though  a  few  have  it  bufhy  or  frizzled.  The  natural 
colour  is  black  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  men,  and 
fome  of  the  women,  have  it  ftained  of  &  brown  or 
purple  colour,  and  a  few  of  an  orange  caft.  They 
wear  it  varioufly  cut.  Some  have  it  cut  off  on  one 
fide  of  the  head  only  ;  others  have  it  entirely  cut  off 
except  a  Angle  lock  ;  the  women  in  general  wear  it 
fhort.  The  men  have  their  beards  cut  fhort;  and  both 
men  and  women  ftrip  the  hair  from  the  arm-pits.  The 
men  are  ftained  from  about  the  middle  of  the  belly 
to  about  half-way  down  the  thighs  with  a  deep  blue 
colour.  The  women  have  only  a  few  fmall  lines  or 
fpots  thus  imprinted  on  the  infide  of  their  hands.  Their 
kings,  as  a  mark  of  diftin&ion,  are  exempted  from 
this  cuftom. 

The  men  are  all  circumcifed,  or  rather  fupercifed, 
as  the  operation  confifts  in  cutting  off  only  a  fmall 
piece  of  the  forefldn  at  the  upper  part  j  which  by  that 
means  is  rendered  incapable  ever  after  of  covering  the 
glans.  This  is  all  they  aim  at,  as  they  fay  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  pra&ifed  from  a  notion  of  cleanlinefs. 

The  drefs  of  both  men  and  women  are  the  fame  ; 
and  confifts  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  matting  (but  moftly 
the  former)  about  two  yards  wide  and  two  and  a 
half  long  ;  at  lead  fo  long  as  to  go  once  and  a  half 
round  the  waift,  to  which  it  is  confined  by  a  girdle  or 
cord.  It  is  double  before,  and  hangs  down  like  a 
petticoat,  as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  upper 
part  of  the  garment  above  the  girdle  is  plaited  into 
feverai  folds  ;  fo  that,  when  unfolded,  there  is  cloth 
fufficient  to  draw  up  and  wrap  round  the  (boulders  ; 
which  is  very  feldom  done.  The  inferior  fort  are  fa- 
tisfied  with  fmall  pieces  ;  and  very  often  wear*  nothing 
but  a  covering  made  of  leaves  of  plants,  or  the  maro, 
which  is  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth  or  matting  like  a 
fafh.  This  they  pafs  between  the  thighs  and  wrap 
round  the  waift;  but  the  ufe  of  it  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  men.  The  ornaments  worn  by  both  fexes  are  neck¬ 
laces,  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  pandanus,  and  various 
fweet- fuelling  flowers,  which  go  under  the  general 
name  of  hahulla .  Others  are  compofed  of  fmall  (hells, 
the  wing  and  leg  bones  of  birds,  fhark’s  teeth,  and 
other  things  ;  all  which  hang  loofe  upon  the  breaft  ; 
rings  ot  tortoife  (hells  on  the  fingers;  and  a  number 
of  thefe  joined  together  as  bracelets  on  the  wrifls. 
The  lobes  of  the  ears  (though  mod  frequently  only 
one)  are  fometimes  perforated  with  two  holes,  in  which 
they  wear  cylindrical  bits  of  ivory  about  three  inches 

lon?- 

Cleanlinefs  induces  them  to  bathe  in  the  ponds,  which 
feem  to  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe.  They  are  fenfible 
that  fait  water  hurts  their  (kin;  and  when  neceflity  ob¬ 
liges  them  to  bathe  in  the  fea,  they  commonly  have 
fome  cocoa-nut  fhells  filled  with  frefh  water  poured 
over  them  to  wafh  it  off.  People  of  fuperior  rank 
ufe  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  fkin  very  much. 

The  employment  of  the  women  is  of  the  eafy  kind, 
and,  for  the  mod  part,  futh  as  may  be  executed  in  the 
houfe.  The  manufacturing  their  cloth  is  wholly  con- 
iigned  to  their  care;  as  is  alfo  that  of  their  mats,  which 
are  efteemed  both  for  their  texture  and  their  beauty. 
There  are  many  other  articles  of  lefs  note  that  employ  the 
fpare  time  of  their  females  ;  as  combs,  of  which  they 
makevaft  numbers,  and  little  bafkets  with  fmall  beads; 
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Friendly  but  all  finished  with  fuch  neatnefs  and  tafte  in  the  dif- 
1  Hands,  pofition  of  the  various  parts,  that  a  ftranger  cannot 
help  admiring  their  aflkluity  and  dexterity. 

The  province  allotted  to  the  men,  as  might  be  ex- 
peded,  is  far  more  laborious  and  extenfive  than  that 
of  the  women.  Agriculture,  architedure,  boat-build¬ 
ing,  h fhing,  and  other  things  that  relate  to  naviga¬ 
tion,  are  the  objeds  of  their  care.  Cultivated  roots 
and  fruits  being  their  principal  fupport,  this  requires 
their  conftant  attention  to  agriculture,  which  they 
purfue  very  diligently,  and  feem  to  have  brought  almoft 
to  as  great  perfedion  as  circumftances  will  permit. 
In  planting  the  plaintains  and  yams,  they  obferve  fo 
much  exadnefs,  that,  which  ever  way  you  look,  the 
rows  prefent  themfelves  regular  and  complete.  The 
cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  are  fcattered  about 
without  any  order,  and  feem  to  give  them  no  trouble 
after  they  have  attained  a  certain  height. 

The  houfes  of  the  lower  people  are  poor  huts,  and 
very  fmall;  thofe  of  the  better  fort  are  larger  and  more 
comfortable.  The  dimenfions  of  one  of  a  middling 
iize  are  about  30  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  12  high. 
Their  houfe  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  thatched  roof  or 
fhed,  fupported  by  polls  and  rafters,  difpofed  in  a 
very  judicious  manner.  The  floor  is  raifed  with  earth 
fmoothed,  and  covered  with  flrong  thick  matting, 
and  kept  very  clean.  A  thick  flrong  mat,  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  broad,  bent  into  the  form  of 
a  fe  mi  circle,  and  fet  upon  its  edge,  with  the  ends 
touching  the  fide  of  the  houfe,  in  fhape  refembling  the 
fender  of  a  fire  hearth,  inclofes  a  fpace  for  the  mailer 
and  mill  refs  of  the  family  to  deep  in.  The  reft  of  the 
family  fleep  upon  the  floor,  wherever  they  pleafe  to 
•  lie  down  ;  the  unmarried  men  and  women  apart  from 
each  other  ;  Or  if  the  family  be  large,  there  are  fmall 
huts  adjoining,  to  which  the  fervants  retire  in  the 
night  ;  fo  that  privacy  is  as  much  obferved  here  as 
one  could  expect.  ?  The  clothes  that  they  wear  in 
the  day  ferve  for  their  covering  in  the  night.  Their 
whole  furniture  confifts  of  a  bowl  or  two,  in  which 
they  make  kava ;  a  few  gourds;  cocoa-nut  fhells ; 
and  fome  fmall  wooden  ftools,  which  ferve  them  for 
pillows. 

They  difplay  much  ingenuity  in  the  building  of  their 
canoes,  as  well  as  in  the  navigating  them. 

The  only  tools  which  they  ufe  to  conftrud  them, 
which  are  very  dexteroufly  made,  are  hatchets,  or  ra¬ 
ther  thick  adzes,  of  a  fmooth  black  done  that  abounds 
at  Toofoa  ;  augres,  made  of  fhark’s  teeth,  fixed  on 
fmall  handles,  and  rafps  of  a  rough  fkfn  of  a  fifh,  fatt¬ 
ened  on  flat  pieces  of  wood,  thinner  on  one  fide,  which 
alfo  have  handles.  The  cordage  is  made  from  the  fibres 
of  the  cocoa-nut  hufk,  which,  though  not  more  than 
nine  or  ten  inches  long,  they  plait,  about  the  fize  of 
a  quill,  or  lefs,  to  any  length  that  they  pleafe,  and 
roll  it  up  in  balls,  from  which  the  larger  ropes  are 
made  by  twitting  feveral  of  thefe  together.  The, lines 
that  they  fifh  with  are  as  flrong-  and  even  as  the  beft 
cord  we  make,  refembling  it  almofl  in  every  refped. 
Their  other  fifhing  implements  are  large  and  fmall 
hooks  made  of  pearl-fhell.  Their  weapons  are  clubs 
c>f  different  forts  (in  the  ornamenting  of  which  thev 
fpend  much  time),  fpears,  and  darts.  They  have  alfo 
bows  and  arrows  ;  but  thefe  feemed  to  be  defigned 
only  for  amufement,  fuch  as  /hooting  at  birds,  and 


not  for  military  purpofes.  The  ftools  are  about  two  Friendly 
feet  long,  but  only  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  near  blanda. 
four  broad,  bending  downward  in  the  middle,  with  v 
four  flrong  legs,  and  circular  feet  ;  the  whole  made 
of  one  piece  of  black  or  brown  wood,  neatly  polifhed, 
and  fometimes  inlaid  with  bits  of  ivory. 

Yams,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts,  compofe  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  vegetable  diet.  Of  their  animal  food, 
the  chief  articles  are,  hogs,  fowls,  fifh,  and  all  forts  of 
fhell  fifh  ;  but  the  lower  people  eat  rats.  The  two 
firft  vegetable  articles,  with  bread-fruit,  are  what  may 
be  called  the  bafis  of  their  food,  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  with  fifh  and  fhell- fifh  ;  for  hogs,  fowls,  and 
turtle,  feem  only  to  be  occafional  dainties,  referved  for 
their  chiefs.  Their  food  is  generally  dreffed  by  ba¬ 
king,  and  they  have  the  art  of  making,  from  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  feveral  difhes  which  molt  of  us  efteemed 
very  good.  The  generality  of  them  lay  their  viduals 
upon  the  firft  leaf  they  meet  with,  however  dirty  it 
may  be ;  but  when  food  is  ferved  up  to  the  chiefs,  it 
is  commonly  laid  upon  green  plantain  leaves.  The 
women  are  not  excluded  from  eating  with  the  men  ; 
but  there  are  certain  ranks  or  orders  amongft  them 
that  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  together.  This  diflinc- 
tion  begins  with  the  king ;  but  where  it  ends  could 
not  be  learnt.  They  feem  to  have  no  fet  time  for 
meals.  They  go  to  bed  as  foon  as  it  is  dark,  and  rife 
with  the  dawn  in  the  morning. 

Their  private  diverfions  are  chiefly  finging,  dancing, 
and  mufic,  performed  by  the  women.  The  dancing  ot 
the  men  has  a  thoufand  different  motions  with  the 
hands,  to  which  we  are  entire  ftrangers ;  and  they  are 
performed  with  an  eafe  and  grace  which  are  not  to  be 
deferibed  but  by  thofe  who  have  feen  them. 

#  Whether  their  marriages  be  made  lafting  by  any 
kind  of  folemn  contra £1,  our  voyagers  could  not  deter¬ 
mine  with  precifion  ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  bulk  cf 
the  people  fatisfied  themfelves  with  one  wife.  The 
chiefs,  however,  have  commonly  feveral  women  ;  tho’ 
it.  appeared  as  if  one  only  was  looked  upon  as  the 
miftrefs  of  the  family. 

When  any  perfon  of  confequence  dies,  his  body  is 
waftied  and  decorated  by  fome  woman  or  women,  who 
are  appointed  on  the  occafion  ;  and  thefe  women  are 
not,  by  their  cuftoms,  to  touch  any  food  with  their 
hands  for  many  months  afterwards  ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  length  of  the  time  they  are  thus  pro- 
fcribed,  is  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the 
chief  whom  they  had  wa/hed. 

The  concern  of  thefe  people  for  the  dead  is  mod 
extraordinary.  They  beat  their  teeth  with  flones, 
ftrike  a  fhark’s  tooth  into  the  head  until  the  blood 
flows  in  ftreams,  and  thruft  fpears  into  the  inner  part 
of  the  thigh,  into  their  fides  below  the  arm-pits,  and 
through  the  cheeks  into  the  mouth.  All  thefe  ope¬ 
rations  convey  an  idea  of  fuch  rigorous  difeipline,  as 
muft  require  either  an  uncommon  degree  *of  affec¬ 
tion,  or  the  groffeft  fuperflition  to  exad.  It  fhould 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  more  painful  operations 
are  only  pradffed  on  account  of  the  death  of  thofe 
1110ft  nearly  conneded. 

Their  long  and  general  mourning  proves,  that  they 
confider  death  as  a  very  great  evil.  And  this  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  very  odd  cuftom  which  thev  pradife  to 
avert  it.  They  fuppofe  that  the  Deity  will  accept 
5  of 
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Friendly  of  the  little  finger,  as  a  fort  of  facrifice  efficacious 
enough  to  procure  the  recovery  of  their  health.  They 
cut  it  off  with  one  of  their  ftone  hatchets.  There  ap¬ 
peared  fcarcely  one  in  ten  of  them  who  was  not  thus 
mutilated  in  one  or  both  hands.  According  to^Captain 
King,  it  is  common  alfo  for  the  inferior  people  to  cut 
off  a  joint  of  their  little  finger  on  account  of  the  ficknefs 
of  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  belong. 

They  feem  to  have  little  conception  of  future  pu- 
nifhment.  They  believe,  however,  that  they  arejuftly 
punifhed  upon  earth  ;  and  confequently  ufe  every  me¬ 
thod  to  render  their  divinities  propitious.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Author  of  all  things  they  call  Kallafootonga ; 
who,  they  fay,  is  a  female  refiding  in  the  fky,  and  di- 
reding  the  thunder,  wind,  rain,  and  in  general  all  the 
changes  of  weather.  They  believe  that  when  file  is 
angry  with  them,  the  produdfions  of  the  earth  are 
blalted  ;  that  many  things  are  deftroyed  by  lightning; 
and  that  they  themfelves  are  afllided  with  ficknefs  and 
death  as  well  as  their  hogs  and  other  animals.  When 
this  anger  abates,  they  fuppofe  that  every  thing  is  re- 
ftored  to  its  natural  order.  They  alfo  admit  a  plura¬ 
lity  of  deities,  though  all  inferior  to  Kallafootonga . 
They  have  lefs  abfurd  fentiments  about  the  immate¬ 
riality  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  They  call  it 
life>  the  living  principle;  or,  what  is  more  agreeable  to 
their  notions  of  it,  Otooa ;  that  is,  a  divinity  or  invi- 
fible  being. 

Of  the  nature  of  their  government  no  more  is  known 
than  the  general  outline.  According  to  the  informa- 
tiorureceived,  the  power  of  the  king  is  unlimited,  and 
the  life  and  property  of  the  fubjed  are  at  hisdilpofal ; 
and  inilances  enough  were  feen  to  prove  that  the  lower 
order  of  people  have  no  property,  nor  fafety  for  their 
perfons,  but  at  the  will  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  re- 
fpedively  belong.  When  any  one  wants  to  fpeak  with 
the  king  or  chief,  he  advances  and  fits  down  before 
him  with  his  legs  acrofs  ;  which  is  a  pofiure  to  which 
they  are  fo  much  accuftomed,  that  any  other  mode  of 
fitting  is  difagreeable  to  them.  To  fpeak  ro  the  king 
Handing,  would  be  accounted  here  as  a  firiking  mark 
of  rudenefs. 

Though  fome  of  the  more  potent  chiefs  may  vie 
with  the  king  in  point  of  adual  pofTefiions,  they  fall 
very  ftiort  in  rank  and  in  certain  marks  of  relped, 
which  the  coliedive  body  have  agreed  to  pay  the  mo¬ 
narch.  It  is  a  particular  privilege  annexed  to  his  fo- 
vereignty,  not  to  be  pundured  nor  circumcifed,  as  all 
his  fubjeds  are.  Whenever  he  walks  out,  every  one 
whom  he  meets  muft  fit  down  till  he  has  palled.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  be  over  his  head ;  on  the  contrary  all 
muft  come  under  his  feet ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  great¬ 
er  outward  mark  of  fubmifiion  than  that  which  is  paid 
to  the  fovereign  and  other  great  people  of  thefe  iflands 
by  their  inferiors.  The  method  is  this  ;  the  perfon 
who  is  to  pay  obeifancc  fquats  down  before  the  chief, 
and  bows  the  head  to  the  foie  of  his  foot ;  which, 
when  he  fits,  is  fo  placed  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  come 
at  ;  and  having  tapped  or  touched  it  with  the  under 
and  upper  fide  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  he  rifes 
up  and  retires.  The  hands,  after  this  application  of 
them  to  the  chief’s  feet,  are  in  iome  cafes  rendered 
ufelefs  for  a  time  ;  for,  until  they  be  walhed,  they  muft 
not  touch  any  kind  of  food.  When  the  hands  are  in 
this  ftate,  they  call  it  taboo  rema.  Taboo ,  in  general, 
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fignifies  **  foi  bidden,”  and  rema  is  their  word  for  Friendfiiip. 
“  hand.’’  Their  great  men  are  fond  of  a  fingular  v  ^ 
piece  of  luxury ;  which  is,  to  have  women  fit  befide 
them  all  night,  and  beat  on  different  parts  of  their 
body  until  they  go  to  fleep  ;  after  which  they  relax  a 
little  of  their  labour,  unlefs  they  appear  likely  to 
awake ;  in  which  cafe  they  redouble  their  drumming 
until  they  arc  again  fail  afleep. 

FRIENDSHIP  maybe  defined,  a  mutual  attach-  Definition 
ment  fubfifting  between  two  perfons  ;  and  arifing,  not  of  friend- 
merely  from  the  general  principle  of  benevolence,  from 
emotions  of  gratitude  for  favours  received,  from  views 
of  interefl,  nor  from  inftindive  affection  or  animal 
pafiion,  but  from  an  opinion  entertained  by  each  of 
them,  that  the  other  is  adorned  with  fome  amiable  or 
refpedable  qualities. 

rI  he  objed  of  the  general  principle  of  benevolence  2 
is  mankind ,  not  any  particular  individual.  Gratitude  1rll^raVon 
regards  the  perfon  from  whom  he  who  feels  its  emo-  definition.^ 
tions  has  received  a  favour,  whether  that  perfon  be  a 
virtuous  or  a  vicious,  a  refpedable  or  a  contemtible, 
charader:  it  prompts  the  perfon  obliged  to  make  a  fuit- 
able  return  to  his  benefador,  but  not  to  enter  into 
any  particular  intimacy  with  him,  merely  on  account 
of  the  favours  which  he  lias  received.  Many  connec¬ 
tions  are  formed,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of friend - 
Jhipy  upon  no  other  principle  but  the  fordid  hope  which 
one  or  perhaps  each  of  the  parties  entertains  of  ac- 
compli filing  fome  felfifh  purpofe  through  the  affiftance 
of  the  other  :  but  fuch  a  connexion  is  fo  bafe  in  its 
nature,  and  fo  tranfitory  in  its  duration,  as  to  render 
it  umieceffary  for  us  to  fpend  time  in  demonftrating  it 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  friendfiiip.  The  in¬ 
ftindive  affedion  which '  a  parent  entertains  for  his 
child,  as  well  as  that  which  the  child  feels  for  his  pa¬ 
rent,  feem  intended  by  nature  to  form  an  union  between 
the  perfons  thus  related  to  each  other  :  but  the  union 
between  parents  and  children,  when  fupported  by  no 
other  principle  but  inftind,  is  different  from  friend¬ 
ship  5  it  extends  no  farther  than  to  caufe  the  parent 
to  provide  for  his  child  during  his  lielplefs  years,  and 
the  child  to  look  up  to  his  parent  for  protection  and 
fupport.  We  need  not  mention  that  appetite  which 
is  the  foundation  of  love,  and  is  the  provifion  which 
nature  has  made  for  the  continuation  of  our  fpecies. 

This  appetite  alone,  and  unafiifted  by  fome  nobler  prin¬ 
ciple,  cannot  give  rife  to  any  connexion  worthy  of  an 
honourable  name. 

After  excluding  thefe  principles,  we  can  refer  the 
origin  of  friendfiiip  only  to  “  an  opinion  entertained 
by  each  of  the  parties  between  whom  it  fublifts,  that 
the  other  is  adorned  with  fome  amiable  or  refpedable 
qualities.”  A  connexion  founded  on  different  prin¬ 
ciples  we  cannot  honour  with  the  name  of  friendship  ; 
but  that  which  flows  from  this  pure  fource  muft  be 
noble  and  virtuous.  When  two  perfons  of  virtue  and 
abilities  contemplate  each  the  other’s  charader  and 
condud,  they  cannot  but  view  them  with  complacency 
and  efteem.  Habits  and  adions  difplaying  prudence", 
fortitude,  moderation,  integrity, benevolence,  and  piety, 
naturally  command  the  approbation  of  the  impartial 
fpedator,  and  even  affed  him  with  delight.  But  as 
we  are  difpofed  to  revifit  a  landfcape  the  beauties  of 
which  we  have  contemplated  with  rapture,  and  read 
with  frequent  delight  a  poem  in  which  genius  has 
3  N  2  faith* 
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Friendfhip.  faithfully  delineated  fome  of  the  mod  enchanting  feenes 
%-■-  or  mo{t  interefting  events  in  nature  ;  fo  we  alfo  be¬ 

come  ilefirous  to  enjoy  frequent  opportunities  of  con¬ 
templating  a  character  diftinguifhed  for  eminent  abi¬ 
lities  and  illuftrious  virtues.  The  fociety  of  fuch  a 
perfon  is  preferred  to  his  who  is  difgraced  by  the  op- 
pofite  qualities.  Hence,  whenever  men  of  truly  re- 
fpeciable  characters  enjoy  opportunities  of  mutual  in- 
tercourfe,  an  attachment  naturally  tabes  place  between 
them  ;  entirely  difinterefted,  and  founded  folely  on 
the  approbation  with  which  the  one  cannot  avoid  re¬ 
garding  the  conduct  of  the  other.  The  efteem  which 
the  one  is  thus  induced  to  entertain  for  the  other  will 
lead  them  to  feek  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying 
each  other’s  fociety,  mutually  to  afk  and  liften  to  ad¬ 
vice,  to  truft  their  mod  fecret  and  important  purpofes 
to  each  other’s  confidence,  and  to  be  no  lefs  concern¬ 
ed  each  of  them  for  the  other’s  intereft  aqd  honour 
than  for  his  own.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  genuine 
friendship  ;  founded  on  virtue,  and  on  that  approba¬ 
tion  which  virtue  never  fails  to  command  :  it  is  a  na¬ 
tural  confequence  of  intercourfe  between  virtuous  men. 
Where  it  is  once  eftablifhed,  it  cannot  die,  while  thofe 
virtues  to  which  it  owes  its  origin  continue  to  adorn 
„  the  perfons  between  whom  it  fublifts. 

Circum-  But,  perhaps,  fuch  a  pure  and  fublime  attachment 
dances  fa*  can  fcarce  be  expected  to  exift  among  beings  of  fo 
vourabletio  mixed  and  imperfect  a  character  as  maukind.  The 
continu«an  man  ^ie  ancient  Stoics,  or  the  Chriftian  who 
snceof  faithfully  obeys  the  precepts  and  follows  the  fteps  of 
friendfhip.  his  Saviour,  might  be  capable  of  it;  but,  unfortunately, 
humanity  never  reaches  fuch  perfection.  Virtue  and 
vice  are  fo  blended  together  in  every  human  character, 
that  while  none  is  fo  worthlefs  as  to  excite  no  other 
fentiment  but  abhorrence,  there  is  fcarce  any  fo  uni¬ 
formly  virtuous  as  to  command  unvaried  efteem  or  ad¬ 
miration.  Even  the  pureft  and  mod  difintereded  of 
thofe  friendlhips  which  prevail  among  men,  owe  their 
origin  to  other  meaner  principles,  as  well  as  to  that 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  the  principle  of  genuine 
friendfhip.  There  are  certain  circumdanccs  favourable, 
and  others  adverfe,  to  the  formation  and  continuance 
of  friendfhip.  Thefe,  making  amends,  as  it  were,  for 
the  imperfection  of  human  virtue  and  human  know¬ 
ledge,  lead  men  to  overlook  each  other’s  faults  and  fol¬ 
lies,  and  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  friendfhip  ;  a  friend¬ 
fhip  which,  though  lefs  folid,  lefs  generous,  and  lefs 
lading,  than  that  which  we  have  above  deferibed,  is 
yet  attended  with  effects  favourable  to  the  happinefs 
of  individuals,  and  to  the  intetefts  of  fociety  in  general. 

Equality  of  age  is  favourable  to  friendfhip.  Infancy, 
manhood,  and  old  age,  differ  fo  confiderably  from  each 
other  in  their  views,  pafiions,  and  purfuits,  that  the  man 
will  feldombe  difpofed  to  affociate  with  the  boy  or  the 
youth,  in  preference  to  one  who  has  had  equal  experience 
in  the  world  with  himfelf;  and  the  old  man  will  generally 
wifh  for  the  company  of  fome  ancient  friend  with 
whom  lie  may  fpeak  of  u  the  days  of  former  years.” 

They  who  cultivate  the  fame  trade  or  prof ejjion,  en¬ 
joy  opportunities  favourable  to  the  formation  of  friend¬ 
fhip.  Being  engaged  among  the  fame  obje&s,  and 
acquiring  fkill  in  the  fame  arts,  their  knowledge,  their 
fentiments,  and  habits,  are  nearly  the  fame  :  they  can¬ 
not  avoid  frequent  intercourfe  with  each  other ;  they 
naturally  enter  into  each  other’s  prejudices  and  views, 


and  therefore  cannot  biit  take  pleafure  in  each  other’s  Friendfhip. 

converfation  and  fociety.  Pliyficians,  lawyers,  and  - v — mJj 

divines,  form  each  of  them  a  diftinct  body;  and  the 
members  of  each  of  thofe  bodies  affociate  with  one 
another  more  readily  than  with  men  of  a  different  pro- 
feflion.  It  is  related  by  Swift  or  Addifon,  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  there  was  a  par* 
ticular  coffee- houfe  in  London  which  clergymen  ufed 
to  frequent,  and  that  a  fon  of  the  church  fcarce  ever 
ventured  to  fhow  his  head  in  any  other.  I11  the  days 
of  Dryden,  poets,  and  all  who  pretended  to  poetical 
genius  or  take,  reforted  to  Will's,  as  to  another  Par- 
naffns,  to  fip  cups  of  coffee,  and  now  and  then  per¬ 
haps  to  drink  of  fome  more  infpiring  liquor,  initead 
of  the  waters  of  the  fountain  Hippocrene. 

Equality  of  rank  and  fortune  is  alfo  favourable  to 
friendihip.  Seldom  will  a  man  of  fortune  be  able  to 
gain  the  fincere  friendfhip  of  any  of  his  dependants. 

Though  he  treat  them  with  the  molt  obliging  Conde- 
fcenfion,  and  load  them  with  favours ;  yet  flill,  either 
the  fenfe  of  dependence,  or  refentment  for  imaginary 
injuries,  or  impatience  of  the  debt  of  gratitude,  or 
fome  other  fimilar  reafon,  will  be  likely  to  prevent 
them  from'  regarding  him  with  cordial  affection.  Ser¬ 
vants  are  but  rarely  faithful  even  to  the  moft  indul¬ 
gent  mailer:  Shakefpeare’s  old  Adam  is  a  very  amiable, 
but  a  very  uncommon  character.  Indeed  yon  may  as 
foon  expect  to  find  the  virtues  and  the  generous  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  chevalier  Bayard  among  our  military  men 
of  the  prefent  age,  as  to  find  an  old  Adam  among  the 
prefent  race  of  fervants.  It  is  no  lefs  vain  for  the  poor 
man  to  hope  to  acquire  a  fincere  friend  among  his  fu- 
periors  in  rank  and  fortune.  The  fuperior  is  generally 
difpofed  to  exact  fuch  profound  deference,  fuch  gra¬ 
titude,  fuch  refpect,  even  from  the  inferior  whom  he 
admits  into  his  intimacy,  that  the  equal  amicable  in¬ 
tercourfe  of  friendfhip  can  fcarce  ever  take  place  be¬ 
tween  them.  Among  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
we  are  pleafed  to  find  many  monuments  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  heart.  A  number  of  his  epiftles  addreffed 
to  friends  in  meaner  circumftances,  appear  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  very  confiderable  prefents,  which 
by  his  opulence  he  was  well  enabled  to  bellow.  But 
he  takes  care  to  let  thofe  humble  friends  know  the 
weight  of  the  obligations  which  he  conferred,  and  the 
vaftnefs  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to 
him,  in  fuch  plain,  nay  even  indelicate  terms,  that 
though  they  might  receive  his  favours  with  gratitude 
and  regard  him  as  their  benefactor,  yet  they  could 
never  regard  him  as  a  man  with  whom  they  might 
cultivate  the  free  eafy  intercourfe  of  friendfhip.  Some 
one  or  other  of  the  Greek  writers  mentions  a  lingular 
inflance  of  cordial  friendfhip  fubfifting  between  two 
perfons  in  unequal  circumftances.  One  of  them  dying 
before  the  other,  and  leaving  a  wife  and  daughter  to 
whom  he  had  no  fortune  nor  even  means  of  fubfiftence 
to  bequeath,  enjoined  his  rich  friend,  in  his  will,  to 
take  the  charge  of  them  on  himfelf,  and  to  fupport 
them  in  a  liberal  manner  :  nor  did  he  intreat  this  from 
his  humanity,  but  demanded  it  from  his  friendfhip. 

He  had  made  a  fure  provifion  for  his  family.  His 
rich  friend  delayed  not  to  comply  with  his  dying  in¬ 
junction.  He  readily  took  upon  himfelf  the  charge 
of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  his  deceafed  friend,  treated 
them  with  kindnefs;  and  at  lafl  divided  his  whole  fortune 

equally 
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Fnendfliip. equally  between  his  own  only  daughter  and  the  child 

- '  of  his  friend.  This  is  an  agreeable  inftance  of  the 

power  of  friendfhip  :  but  fuch  inftanees  are  not  to  be 
expedied  to  occur  frequently  in  ordinary  life,  any  more 
than  the  ftolc  virtue  of  Cato,  or  the  modeil  piety  of  a 
Nelfon.  #  t 

Similarity  of  tajle  and  temper  will  generally  ce  found 
favourable  to  friendfhip.  Two  peevifn  men,  indeed, 
will  not  long  endure  each  other’s  company  with  much 
fatisfadtion  ;  but  two  perfons  of  mild,  humane  difpo- 
litions  will  naturally  take  delight  in  each  other’s  lo- 
ciety  and  converfation.  They  who  are  charmed  with 
the  buttle  of  a  gay  and  adtive  life,  avoid  the  haunts  of 
the  indolent  and  contemplative,  and  join  hand  in  hand 
to  climb  the  heights  of  ambition,  or  tread  the  round 
of  amufement  and  difiipation.  Thofe  whom  tatte 
leads  to  cultivate  the  elegant  objedts  6f  literature 
amid  the  fweets  of  a  rural  retirement,  to  wander  thro’ 
the  grove,  or  recline  on  the  brink  of  fome  romantic 
rill,  and  perufe  the  pages  of  one  of  thofe  geniufes  who 
have  fhown  themfelves  able  to  enlighten  the  under- 
handing,  and  to  kindle  the  glow  of  generous  fenti- 
ment  in  the  breaft  thofe  children  of  tatte  frequently 
aflociate  in  their  elegant  purfuits.  We  are  pleafed  to 
read  the  correfpondence  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  of 
Locke  and  Molineux,  pf  Swift  and  Pope.  We  rejoice 
to  find,  that  notwithftanding  the  rivalry  ci  learning 
and  genius,  tatte  and  philosophy  have  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  promote  benevolence  and  friendfhip  among 
their  votaries.  The  buttle  of  the  world  muff  be  ac- 
knowledged  to  be  generally  unfavourable  to  friendfhip. 
When  the  heart  is  occupied  with  the  fordid  obje&s  of 
ambition,  or  avarice,  or  gay  difiipation,*  there  is  no 
room  left  for  the  pure  and  generous  fentiments  of 
friendfhip.  Interefts  often  interfere,  competitions  and 
jealoufies  aiife,  fatal  to  all  the  fweets  of  focial  inter- 
courfe.  It  is  in  an  a&ive  life  that  virtue  fhines  with 
the  moft  brilliant  luftre  -r  but  feldom,  alas  !  does  pure 
virtue  appear  in  the  feenes  of  a&ive  life.  How  beau¬ 
tifully  does  the  chara&er  of  Atticus  fhine  amid  the 
characters  of  his  illuttrious  cotemporaries !  ut  Luna  inter 
minores  ignesl  Sylla,  Caefar,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Antony, 
and  Anguftus,  were  eminent  for  their  abilities  and  vir¬ 
tues  ;  but  being  engaged  in  the  buttling  purfuits  of 
ambition,  they  feem  to  have  been  ftrangers  to  the 
calm  and  elegant  happinefs  which  Atticus  enjoyed. 
Though  thofe  of  them  who  were  cotemporaries  could 
not  avoid  perceiving  and  admiring  each  other’s  merits, 
yet  never  did  cordial  friendfhip  fubfitt  between  them. 
Even  Cicero  who  could  fo  well  define  the  duties  and 
defciibe  the  happinefs  of  friendfhip,  yet  appears  to 
have  but  feldom  enjoyed  its  delights.  But  Atticus, 
who  conttantly  declined  entering  the  feenes  of  public 
life,  experienced  fuch  happinefs  in  a  private  condition, 
as  mutt  have  been  more  than  an  ample  reward  to  him 
for  fliunning  all  the  fplendid  puifuits  of  ambition.  He 
was  the  difinterefted  friend  of  all  thofe  eminent  men, 
and  enjoyed  their  efteem  and  friendfhip.  bo  upright 
was  his  character,  fo  amiable  his  manners,  that  they 
who  were  mortal  enemies  to  each  other,  yet'  agreed  in 
cultivating  at  the  fame  time  the  friendfhip  of  Atticus. 
None  of  them  appear  to  have  hated  him  on  account  of 
1  is  attachment  to  their  enemies :  and  while  he  was 
the  friend  of  Cicero  and  OCtavius,  he  was  at  the  fame 
time  the  protedtor  of  the  wife  of  Antony,  Perhaps 


the  virtue  of  fuch  a  chara&er  may  be  regarded  as  pro-  Friendfhip^ 
blematical.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  while  fuch  inve-  y  J 
terate  difienfions  arofe  among  his  friends,  the  neutra¬ 
lity  which  he  preferved  was  inconfiftent  with  integrity. 

He  has  indeed  been  rafhly  branded  by  fome  writers 
as  an  avaricious  time-ferving  man.  But  no  evidence 
appears  to  juttify  their  afiertions;  011  the  contrary,  the 
moft:  refpeCiable  teftimony,  the  niceft  ferutiny,  exhibit 
his  charaCler  in  thofe  amiable  colours  in  which  we 
have  chofen  to  view  it.  Atticus  is  indeed  no  ordinary 
character.  The  general  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  the  examples  which  moft  frequently  occur  in  the  • 
world,  naturally  fuggett  a  fufpicion,  that  had  he  been 
a  man  of  genuine  integrity,  he  mutt  have  obferved  a 
different  tenor  of  conduCt.  But  there  is  one  circumftance 
which  tends  to  ftrengthen  confidembly  the  refpedtable 
teftimony  of  his  cotemporaries  in  his  behalf.  In  Cato,  in 
Epictetus,  in  the  phrlofopher  who,  while  fuffering  un¬ 
der  all  the  violence  of  an  acute  diftemper,  maintained 
to  Pompey  that  pain  was  no  evil,  we  have  inirances. 
of  the  tenets  of  philofophy  oppofing  and  reprefling  che 
principles  of  nature.  We  know  how  often  religious 
enthufiafm  has  produced  the  fame  effeCts.  But  Atticus 
was  the  votary  of  the  mild  and  elegant  philofophy  of 
Epicurus ;  which,  though  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  palpable  inconfiftency  between  its  principles  and  the 
fuperftruchire  raifed  upon  them,  was  yet  in  its  general 
tendency  not  unfriendly  to  virtue,  and  recommended 
to  its  votaries  that  calm  and  innocent  mode  of  life 
which  Atticus  cultivated.  There  is  no  fmall  refem- 
blance  between  the  chara&er  of  Atticus  and  that  of 
Epicurus, ^the  founder  of  this  philofophy.  The  fame 
tenets  feem  to  have  produced  the  fame  effe&s  on  both; 
and  we  will  venture  to  pronounce  fo  high  an  encomium 
on  the  Epicurean  philofophy,  as  to  afiert,  that  it 
chiefly  contributed  to  form  the  chara&er  of  this  ami¬ 
able  Roman. 

We  know  not  if  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  sex. 
friendfhips  are  moft  naturally  contra&ed  among  per¬ 
fons  of  the  fame  fex.  We  believe  they  often  are.  If 
fimilarity  of  tatte,  of  fentiments,  of  manners,  be  fa¬ 
vourable  to  friendihip,  this  cannot  but  happen.  The 
diftin&ion  which  nature  has  ettablifhed  between  the 
two  fexes,  the  new  dillin&ions  which  are  introduced 
by  the  different  views  with  which  their  education  is 
conduced,  and  the  different  duties  which  they  are_ 
called  to  perform  in  life,  have  all  a  tendency  to  difpofe 
men  and  women  to  enter  into  habits  of  intimacy 
with  perfons  of  their  own  fex  rather  than  with  the 
other.  Young  girls  have  their  peculiar  amufement s, 
as  boys  have  theirs  :  they  knit  and  few  together,  con- 
fult  each  other  concerning  their  drefs,  and  affociate  at 
their  idle  hours.  Young  men,  in  the  fame  manner,, 
prefer  the  fociety  of  their  equals  of  the  fame  fex  till 
fuch  time  as  their  hearts  begin  to  feel  the  impulfe  of 
a  new  pafiion.  This  foft  pafiion,  indeed,  caufes  the 
youth  to  prefer  the  company  of  his  favourite  maid  to* 
that  of  his  deareft  companion  ;  and  it  perhaps  caufes 
the  virgin  to  view  her  female  companions  with  a  jea¬ 
lous  eye,  while  (he  fears  that  their  charms  may  win. 
the  heart  of  the  youth  whofe  fond  regard  (he  herfelf 
wifhes  to  engage.  .  But  the  fears,  the  jealouftes,  the 
timidity,  nay  even  the  fondnefs  of  love,  are  incompa¬ 
tible  with  friendfhip.  Though  the  lover  and  his  miftrefs 
be  dear  to  each  other,  yet  the  free  confidence  of 
5  friendfhip 
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FfIcn-  ltl,P  friendship  cannot  take  place  between  them.  They 
'r™~  dare  not  yet  venture  to  truft  to  each  other  all  the  fe- 
crets  of  their  hearts.  But  if  their  mutual  wifhes 
be  crowned  by  marriage;  then,  indeed,  as  their  inte- 
reits  become  the  fame,  if  the  tranfports  of  love  are 
not  fucceeded  by  the  calm  delights  and  the  free  confi. 
dence  of  friendlhip,-  they  nuiff  be  unhappy.  The  mar¬ 
riage  ftate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  friendlhip.  Per- 
fons  whofe  relations  to  each  other  are  more.remote, 
will  often  find  circumftanees  concurring  to  induce 
tl.em  to  cultivate  a  friendly  intercouife  with  each 
other.  But  here  indifference  is  almofl  impoffible.  It 
is  abfolutely  requifite,  in  order  that  they  mav  not  ren¬ 
der  each  other  miferable,  that  the  hufband  and  the 
wife  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  friendfltip.  This  feems 
even  to  be  one  of  the  great  laws  ©f  nature,  by  means 
of  which  proviiion  is  made  for  the  happinefs  and  the 
preservation  of  fociety.  But  though  the  wife  and  the 
hufband  be  particularly  attached  to  each  other  by  the 
ties  of  friendlhip  no  lefs  than  by  thofe  of  love,  yet 
their  mutual  affedion  will  not  detach  them  from  the 
reft  of  the  world;  their  relations  to  the  fociety  around 
them  will  Hill  remain  ;  the  hufband  will  ftill  cultivate 
the  intimacy  of  thofe  of  his  own  fex,  and  the  wife  will 
“ill  cho°rc  ft maie  in  preference  to  male  friends.  Upon 
even  a  fuperficial  view  of  life,  we  find  reafon  to  declare 
without  hesitation,  that  acquaintance  and  intimacy 
rr.oft  naturally  take  place  among  perfons  of  the  fame 
lex.  The  hufoand  and  the  wife  are  more  than  friends; 
they  are  one  bone  and  one  flejh.  It  has  been  fometimes 
nightly  mfinuated,  and  fometimes  more  openly  aflert- 
ed,  by  people  who  have  but  carelefsly  viewed  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  focial  life,  or  have  been  difpofed  to  cavil 
againft  the  fair  fex,  that  women  are  incapable  of  fin- 
cerity  or  conftancy  in  friendlhip  with  each  other.  But 
it  feems  unneceflary  to  offer  a  ferious  refutation  of  this 
cavil  Neither  is  the  general  charafter  of  the  female 
fex  fo  interior  to  that  of  the  male,  nor  are  their  cir- 
cumftances  fo  very  different  from  ours,  as  to  render 
them  totally  incapable  of  thofe  virtues  which  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  eftabhfh  and  fupport  mutual  friendlhip. 

1  hey  are  in  general  poffeffed  of  more  exquifite  fenii- 
bility,  nicer  delicacy  of  tafte,  and  a  jufter  fenfe  of 
propriety,  than  we  :  nor  are  they  deftitute  of  genera- 
fity,  fidelity,  and  firmnefs.  But  fuch  qualities  are 
peculiarly  favourable  to  friendlhip  :  they  communicate 
a  certain  charm  to  the  manners  of  the  perfon  who  is 
adorned  with  them  ;  they  render  the  heart  fufceptible 
of  generous  difinterefted  attachment ;  and  they  elevate 
the  foul  above  levity,  infincerity,  and  meannefs.  Com¬ 
petitions  and  jealoufies  mud  no  doubt  arife  now  and 
then  even  among  the  molt  amiable  of  the  female  fex 
as  -well  as  among  us.  Thefe  will  preclude  or  deftroy 
friendlhip.  But  the  rivalry  of  beauty,  of  drefs,  of 
fafhion,  is  not  oftener  fatal  to  friendlhip  among  the 
fair  fex,  than  the  contefts  of  pride,  avarice,  vanity, 
and  ambition,  among  their  haughty  lords.  If  friend- 
fhip  be  ranked  among  the  virtues,  it  is  not  lefs  a  female 
than  a  male  virtue. 

Relatfc  ns  _The  delightful  intercourfe  and  intimacy  of  friend- 
•of  confau-  ihlP  may  be  naturally  expected  to  fubfift  not  only  be- 
guiniiy.  tween  the  hufband  and  tire  wife,  but  among  all  who 
are  connected  by  any  of  the  relations  of  confanguini- 
mty.  The  power  of  inftindt  does  not  always  continue 
to  unite  the  parent  and  the  child.  Its  offices  are  of  a 
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temporary  nature  ,*  but  when  thefe  are  performed,  it  Fr'endHij^ 

ceates  to  operate.  During  the  infancy,  the  childhood,  - v— "» 

and  even  the  youth,  of  his  fon  or  daughter,  the  parent 
watches  over  thern  with  fond  affedion,  and  labours 
with  anxious  afliduity  to  promote  their  welfare,  for 
n°.  o.-  reaion  kut  becaufe  the  yearnings  of  paternal 
affection  draw  him  towards  them.  But  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  farther  in  life,  and  become  able  to  care  for  them- 
fclves,  it  has  been  fo  ordered  by  the  vvifdom  of  nature, 
that  the  attachment  of  the  parent  alrnoft  dies  away, 
unlefs  the  grateful  affe&ion  and  the  merit  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  afford  him  reafon  to  rejoice  over  them  and  bleis 
them.  How  fhocking,  how  miferable,  the  condition 
or  that  family,  whofe  members  are  not  united  by  the 
mutual  efleem  and  confidence  of  friendfliip  !  where  the 
parent  views  his  children  with  jealoufy,  fliame,  indig¬ 
nation,  or  farrow ;  and  the  children  anxioufly  avoid 
the  fociety  of  their  parents  J  Their  interefts  are  fo 
nearly  connected  ;  they  have  fo  many  occaflons  for 
aChng  in  concert,  and  muft  live  fo  long  together;  that 
we  may  almofl  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  parent  and 
the  child,  like  the  hufband  and  the  wife,  mull  be  ei¬ 
ther  friends  or  enemies.  But  the  ties  of  nature,  the 
influence  of  habit,  fentiments,  and  circumftanees,  all 
concur  to  form  between  them  the  facred  conne&ion  of 
friendfliip.  Brothers  and  fillers,  the  children  of  the  fame 
parents,  and  for  a  while  members  of  the  fame  family, 
may  be  expected  to  regard  each  other  through  life  with 
kind  nets  and  efleem;  and  thefe  we  would  rather  choofe 
to  attribute  to  a  rational  attachment,  founded  on  cer¬ 
tain  principles,  than  to  a  blind  inftindlive  affedlion. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  diftinttions  and  relations  in 
fociety  which  appear  moft  favourable  to  friendship— 

Were  we  to  defeend  to  minuter  particulars,  we  mi<ftit 
enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  tafte,  of  temper,  andV 
circumftanees,  by  which  mankind  are  diftinguiffied 
from  one  another,  and  diflributed  into  particular  claffes. 

But  this  would  be  too  tedious,  and  does  not  appear 
neceffary.  r 

As  friendfliip  is  an  attachment  which  takes  place  r  6e 
between  certain  human  characters  when  placed  in  cer-  friendAip 
tain  circumftanees,  there  muft  therefore  be  laws  for 
fup porting  the  attachment  and  regulating  the  inter¬ 
courfe  of  friendlhip.  Mutual  efleem  is  the  bafis  on 
which  true  friendfliip  is  etlablifhed  ;  and  the  intercourfe 
of  fnendfhip  ought  Surely  to  be  connected  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  this  foundation  be  not  injured.  Friend- 
ffiip  muft  diminifh  neither  our  benevolence  nor  pru¬ 
dence  :  it  muft  not  feduce  us  from  an  honeft  atten- 
lion  to  our  private  intereft,  nor  contrail  our  focial  af- 
Sections. 

Sincerity  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  law  of  friend- 
mip.  Artifice  and  hypocrify  are  inimical  to  all  focial 
intercourfe.  Between  the  deceitful  and  the  honeft, 
friendfliip  can  never  fubfift.  Fora  while,  the  one  may 
imp  ole  on  the  other  ;  unfufpicious  integrity  may  not 
be  able  to  fee  through  the  mafic  under  which  the  hi¬ 
deous  features  of  felfifh  cunning  are  veiled;  but  the 
deceitful  friend  muft  ever  be  a  ftranger  to  the  deiio-ht- 
ful  fentiments  of  genuine  friendship.  To  enjoy  thefe 
your  virtues  muft  be  fmcere,  your  affeClion  for  the 
perfon  whom  you  call  your  friend  unfeigned  :  in  com- 
municaung  to  each  other  your  fentiments,  in  offering 
arm  hftemng  to  mutual  advice,  in  joining  to  profecute 
the  lame  defigns,  or  fhare  in  the  fame  amufements, 

candid 
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Fri<?n<U!iip  candid  fincerity  mud  ftili  be  obferved  between  you. 

Attempt  not  to  pcrfuade  each  other,  that  vour  mutu¬ 
al  alfe^ion  is  more  ardent,  or  your  mutual  efteem  more 
profound,  than  it  really  is.  If  the  fentiments  or  opi¬ 
nions  which  the  one  expreffes  appear  to  the  other  im¬ 
proper  or  ill  founded,  let  not  a  falfe  delicacy  prevent 
him  from  declaring  his  reafons  againft  them  ;  let  him 
not  applaud  where,  if  he  were  iincere,  he  muft  blame. 

Join  not  even  your  friend  in  an  undertaking  which  you 
fecretly  diflike,  or  an  amufenient  infufferably  difagree- 
able  to  you.  You  cannot,  confidently  with  fincerity 
and  candour :  and  you  will  foon  begin  to  think  the 
bleflings  of  friendfhip  too  dear,  when  bought  at  the 
price  of  fnch  facrifices. 

But  though  fincerity  is  to  be  faithfully  obferved  in 
the  intercourfe  of  friendfhip  ;  yet  the  harfhnefs  of  con¬ 
tradiction  muft  be  carefully  avoided.  Thole  obliging 
manners  which  are  fo  agreeable  in  an  acquaintance  or 
cafual  companion,  are  ftili  more  fo  in  a  friend.  If 
they  are  neceffary  to  recommend  the  advantages  of  fa¬ 
cial  intercourfe  in  general  to  the  members  of  fociety, 
they  aie  no  lefs  neceffary  to  communicate  a  charm  to 
the  intercourfe  of  friendfhip.  People  often  think 
themfelves  intitkd  to  behave  to  thofe  whom  they 
call  their  friends,  and  whofe  interefts  they  profefs  to 
regard  as  their  own,  with  harfhnefs,  negligence,  and 
indifcieet  familiarity  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fatal 
to  friendfhip.  It  is  a  well  known  maxim,  eftablifhed 
by  general  and  uniform  experience,  that  too  much  fa¬ 
miliarity  occafons  mutual  contempt.  And  indeed  how  can 
it  be  otherwife  ?  Mild  obliging  manners  are  underftood 
as  the  natural  and  genuine  expreffions  of  kindnefs  and 
affection  :  boifterous  rudenefs,  petulance,  and  neglect, 
are  naturally  confidered  as  expreffive  of  oppofite  fen¬ 
timents.  But  if  friendfhip  affnme  the  tone,  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  language  of  enmity  or  indifference,  it 
muft  foon  lofe  all  its  native  charms  and  advantages. 

Let  the  friend,  as  well  as  the  cafual  companion,  when 
he  finds  reafon  to  difapprove  of  the  fentiments  and 
conduct,  or  to  diffent  from  the  opinions  of  his  friend, 
exprefs  himfelf  in  the  gentleft  terms,  with  honefty  and 
lincerity,  but  without  careldfnefs  or  harfhnefs.  Let 
no  frequency  of  intercourfe  nor  union  of  interefts  ever 
tempt  to  carelefs  or  contemptuous  familiarity.  Stiff 
and  unmeaning  ceremony  may  be  banifhed  ;  but  eafe, 
and  delicacy,  and  refpedful  deference,  and  obliging 
attention,  muft  fupply  its  rqom.  Much  of  the  unliap- 
pinefs  of  the  marriage  ftate,  and  much  of  the  mutual 
uneafinefs  which  arifes  among  thofe  who  are  related 
by  the  endearing  ties  of  confanguinity,  is  occafioned 
by  the  parties  who  are  thus  clofely  connected,  thinking 
it  unneceffary  to  obferve  the  ordinary  rules  of  good 
breeding  in  their  mutual  intercourfe.  Even  kindnefs 
puts  on  a  difgufting  garb,  and  affumes  an  harfh  ajpect. 

But  mutual  kindneis  cannot  there  longfubfift.  Home, 
which  ought  to  be  a  fanctuary  to  fhelter  from  the 
anxieties  and  ills  of  life,  a  little  paradife  where  thofe 
pure  and  innocent  pleafures  might  be  enjoyed  which 
afford  the  1110ft  genuine  happinefs,  and  which  are  not 
to  be  tailed  in  the  buftle  of  the  bufy  and  the  diftipa- 
tion  of  the  gay  world  ; — home  thus  becomes  a  place 
of  torment,  which  is  never  entered  but  with  pain  and 
unwillinguefs ;  and  fiom  which  the  fan,  the  daughter, 
the  hufband,  and  the  wife,  eagerly  feizc  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  efcape. 
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r  •  is  the  very  foul  of  friendfhip.  If  Friendfli'p. 

friendfhip  be  rightly  defined  to  be  a  mutual  affection  J 

founded  on  mutual  efteem,  thofe  who  are  united  in 
the  bonds  of  friendfhip  cannot  but  repofe  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  in  each  other.  Am  I  confcious  of  none  but 
generous  worthy  fentiments,  and  none  but  upright  ho- 
neft  intentions  ?  I  readily  difclofe  all  the  fecrets  of  my 
foul  to  him  whom  I  regard  as  capable  only  of  fimilar 
defigns  and  fimilar  fentiments.  But  it  may  be  afked, . 
how  far  the  confidence  of  friendfhip  ought  to  be  car¬ 
ried  ?  Muft  I  reveal  to  my  friend  all  my  fentiments, 
opinions,  and  defigns?  Muft  I  communicate  to  one 
friend  the  fecrets  which  have  been  intruded  to  me  by 
another  ?  Or  muft  I  rather  obferve  the  moft  fufpicious 
caution  in  my  intercourfe  with  my  friends,  remember¬ 
ing  that  ne  who  is  now  my  friend  may  one  day  become 
my  enemy  ?  It  feems  moil  prudent  to  obferve  a  me¬ 
dium  between  lufpiefous  caution  and  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence.  Were  human  virtue  perfect,  and  were  there 
no  iuftances  of  friends  ever  becoming  enemies,  thofe 
who  regard  each  other  with  friendly  affection  might 
very  reafanably  be  required  to  fet  no  bounds  to  their 
mutual  confidence.  But  as  this  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  different  meafures  are  to  be  obferved.  Contrail 
no  friendfhips,  if  you  think  it  neceffary  to  treat  a 
friend  with  the  fame  referve  as  an  enemy.  Yet  ven¬ 
ture  not  to.  difclofe  to  your  friend  all  the  foolifh  or  evil 
defigns  which  the  wantonnefs  of  imagination  may  fe- 
duce  you  to  farm.  When  you  feel  the  emotions  of 
pride,  of  vanity,  or  of  any  evil  paffion,  if  you  are 
able  to  reprefs  them  by  the  ftrength  of  reafon  and  con- 
fcience,  it  feems  unneceffary  for  you  to  tell  the  druggie, 
or  to  boaft  of  the  victory.  If,  at  any  former  period 
of  life,  you  have  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  commit 
actions  which  you  cannot  now  recollect  without  fhame 
and  contrition,  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  you  may 
not,  as  far  as  pofiible,  bury  the  remembrance  of  them 
in  your  own  breafl.  In  Ihort,  not  to  become  tedious 
by  defeending  to  minute  particulars,  the  laws  of  friend¬ 
ship  do  not  require  friends  to  unbofom  themfelves  to 
each  other  any  farther  than  is  neceffary — to  give  them 
juft  ideas  of  each  other's  character  and  temper, —  to 
enable  them  to  be  ferviceable  to  each  other  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  honeft  defigns, — and  to  afford  each  of 
them  proper  opportunities  of  exciting  the  other  to  vir¬ 
tue  and  wifdom,  and  df  interpofing  his  influence  to 
preferve  him  from  vice  and  folly.  Whatever  is  necef¬ 
fary  for  any  of  thefe  purpofes  ought  to  be  mutually 
communicated  ;  whatever  is  not,  may  be  concealed 
without  violating  the  laws  of  friendlhip.  As  mutual 
efteem  is  the  foundation  of  friendlhip,  and  as  human 
Hriendfhips  are  not  always  lading,  you  ought  not  to 
pour  into  the  ear  of  your  friend  all  the  impertinences 
which  you  may  happen  to  conceive,  nor  even  all  the 
projects  which  may  float  in  your  imagination  :  but  as 
much  of  the  felicity  of  friendlhip  arifes  from  the  mu¬ 
tual  confidence  to  which  it  affords  room,  call  not  any 
man  your  friend  in  whofe  prefence  you  find  it  proper 
to  obferve  the  fame  fufpicious  caution  as  if  he  were 
your  enemy.  The  ancients,  who  talked  of  friendlhip 
with  entliufiafm  as  one  of  the  moft  elevated  among  the 
virtues,  required  dill  a  cloi'er  union  and  a  more  difin- 
terefted  attachment  among  friends  than  we  dare  ven¬ 
ture  to  infill  upon.  The  mutual  duties  which  they 
have  deferibed  as  incumbent  on  friends,  appear  fame- 

what 
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FrciiJfliip.  what  extravagant.  Among  other  things,  fome  of  them 
“-“‘"■“v — ”  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  require  a  degree  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  which  would  foon  dellroy  all  confidence,  and 
could  not  fail  to  counteract  all  the  purpofes  of  friend¬ 
fhip  :  they  have  required  one  friend  to  communicate 
to  another,  not  only  all  his  own  thoughts  and  purpofes, 
but  even  thofe  fecrets  which  have  been  confided  to  his 
honour  by  any  other  friaid.  But  the  evil  confequen- 
ces  which  would  refult  are  eafily  to  be  forefeen.  Per¬ 
haps,  like  Atticus,  you  enjoy  the  friendfhip  of  men 
who  are  mutual  enemies  ;  and  by  communicating  the 
fecrets  of  the  one  to  the  other,  you  will  then  become 
the  betrayer  of  both.  Or,  though  not  abfolutely  ene¬ 
mies,  yet  thofe  who  are  your  friends  may  happen  not 
to  be  in  habits  of  friendfhip  with  each  other  5  and  they 
may  then  perhaps  not  fcruple  to  divulge  thofe  fecrets 
of  one  another  which  you  have  imprudently  blabbed 
to  them.  Indeed,  might  we  fuppofe  all  mankind  ab¬ 
folutely  faultlefs,  and  not  liable  to  moral  imperfedlion, 
we  need  not  fear  thefe  bad  confequences  from  unbound¬ 
ed  confidence  in  our  friends.  But  friendfhip  would 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety  be  unknown  ;  juft  as  in  the 
golden  age  of  the  poets  there  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  no  diftindtions  of  property.  We  cannot  here 
forbear  dropping  an  obfervation,  which  will  readily  be 
acknowledged  as  juft  by  all  who  have  any  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  morality  of  the  philofophers  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece.  All  their  dodfrines  and  precepts  appear 
calculated  for  a  different  order  of  beings  than  mankind. 
They  glanced  carelefsly  at  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world  ;  and  gleaning  a  few  fadts,  immediately  fet  them- 
felves  to  eredl  fyftems  :  From  thefe,  however  wild  and 
theoretical,  they  then  pretended  to  deduce  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  hu  man  condudt  ;  and  their  rules  are 
generally  fuch  as  might  be  expedled  from  the  means 
which  they  appear  to  have  employed  in  order  to  arrive 
at  them.  '  An  apology  has  however  been  offered  for 
fome  of  them,  which,  in  our  opinion,  could  occur 
only  to  fuperficial  obfervers  of  human  life.  It  has 
been  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  Stoics,  that  their  fyftem 
indeed  required  more  exalted  virtue  than  human  nature 
is  capable  of  attaining  ;  but  that,  notwithftanding  this, 
it  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  liappieft  effects  on  the 
manners  and  fentiments  of  its  votaries.  Inftances,  too, 
have  been  produced  in  fupport  of  this  affertion;  a  Cato, 
an  Epidtetus,  an  Antoninus.  When  we  contemplate 
a  model  of  perfedtion  beyond  what  we  can  hope  to 
reach,  fay  the  advocates  of  the  Stoic  philofophy, 
though  we  defpair  of  attaining,  yet  we  are  prompted 
to  afpire  after  it.  Now,  the  moft  natural  way  of  rea- 
foning  here  feems  to  lead  to  a  very  different  conclu- 
fion.  If  an  objedl  is  fet  before  me  which  I  muff  not 
hope  to  obtain,  I  am  unwilling  to  wafte  my  time  and 
exhauft  my  vigour  in  the  purfuit  of  it  :  bid  me  afeend 
an  inaccefhble  height,  I  view  the  vale  below  with  new 
fondnefs.  Philofophy,  as  well  as  fuperftition  and  en- 
thufiafm,  might  in  a  few  inftances  triumph  over  the 
principles  of  nature  ;  but  was  it  always  equally  power¬ 
ful  ?  Were  all  the  difciples  of  Zeno  Catos  or  Epidtc- 
tufes  ?  Have  all  the  monks  and  anchorites  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  church  been  holy  as  the  founders  of  their  orders  ? 
No  :  the  Greek  philofophers  who  infefted  Rome,  and 
taught  thofe  wbimfical  dodlrines  which  we  hear  fre¬ 
quently  dignified  with  the  name  of  fublimc,  were  fin- 
gularly  corrupted  and  licentious  in  their  manners. 
N°  132. 


If  thofe  of  the  regular  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  Friending, 
have  been  always  more  pure,  they  have  been  cruelly  4 

calumniated.  Afk,  then,  only  what  I  am  capable  of 
performing  ;  if  you  demand  what  is  above  my  ftrength, 

I  fit  ftill  in  indolence.  In  its  general  tendency,  the 
Stoic  philofophy  was  favourable  rather  to  vice  than  to 
virtue. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhaufted  all  the  duties  of 
friendfhip.  We  have  inculcated  fincerity,  and  mutual 
refpedi  and  obligingnefs  of  manners  ;  we  have  alfo  en¬ 
deavoured  to  afeertain,  what*  degree  of  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  ought  to  take  place  between  friends.  But  an 
important  queftion  ftill  remains  to  be  confidered  :  how- 
far  is  an  union  of  interejls  to  take  place  between  friends  ? 

Am  I  to  fludy  the  intereft  of  my  friend  in  preference 
to  my  own  ?  May  I  lawfully  injure  others,  in  order  to 
ferve  him  ?  Here,  too,  we  muft  confider  the  circum- 
ftances  and  the  ftrength  of  human  nature  ;  and  let  ns 
beware  of  impofing  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

The  greater  and  more  perfedf  the  union  which  reigns 
in  fociety,  the  greater  will  be  its  ftrength  and  happi- 
nefs  ;  the  clofer  the  union  of  friends,  the  more  advan¬ 
tages  will  each  of  them  derive  from  their  union. 

Where  other  ties  befides  thofe  of  friendfhip  concur  to 
unite  two  individuals,  their  interefts  will  be  more  clofe- 
ly  conjoined  than  if  they  were  conne&cd  by  the  ties 
of  friendfhip  alone.  The  order  of  nature  feems  here 
to  be, — the  hufband  and  wife — the  parent  and  child-*— 
brothers  and  fillers,  the  offspring  of  the  fame  parents— 
friends,  connedled  by  the  ties  of  friendfhip  alone. 

And,  if  we  may  prefume  to  guefs  at  the  intentions  of 
the  Author  of  nature  from  what  we  behold  in  his  works 
and  read  in  his  word,  the  clofeft  union  in  fociety  ought 
to  be  that  between  the  hufband  and  the  wife  ;  their  in¬ 
terefts  are  altogether  the  fame  ;  they  ought  mutually 
to  forego  convenience  and  gratification  for  each  other’s 
fake.  The  interefts  of  parents  and  children  are  fome- 
what  lefs  clofely  connedted  5  much  is  due  from  the  one 
to  #the  other,  but  fome  what  lefs  than  in  the  former, 
relation  ;  their  interefts  may  fometimes  be  fepaiate, 
but  never  ought  to  be  oppofite.  Next  come  brethren, 
and  other  more  diftant  relations  ;  and  next,  the  friend. 

In  thefe  cafes,  where  we  fuppofe  the  attachment  of 
friendfiiip  to  operate  together  with  the  ties  of  na¬ 
ture,  vve  perceive  that  interefts  are  varioully  united, 
and  various  duties  are  due  ;  fcarce  in  any  of  them  does 
it  appear  that  the  interefts  of  two  can  become  entirely 
one.  Still  lefs  can  that  be  expected  to  happen,  where 
the  ties  of  friendlhip  adt  not  in  concert  with  thofe  of 
nature.  We  give  up,  therefore,  all  thofe  romantic 
notions,  which  fome  have  fo  earneftly  infifted  on,  of 
requiring  the  friend  to  confider  his  friend  as  himfelf. 

We  cannot  expedt  any  two  individuals  to  poffefs  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  degree  of  knowledge,  to  entertain  ex- 
adtly  the  fame  fentiments,  or  to  Hand  in  circumftances 
precifely  fimilar.  But  till  this  happen,  the  interefts  of 
two  can  never  be  precifely  the  fame.  And  we  will 
not,  therefore,  require  the  friend  adtually  to  prefer  his 
friend  to  himfelf  ;  nay,  we  will  even  allow  him  to  prefer 
himfelf  to  his  friend  j  convinced  that  fuch  is  the  defign 
of  nature,  and  that  by  prefuming  to  counteradl  the 
principles  of  nature  we  lhall  be  able  to  ferve  no  ufeful 
purpofe.  But  as  far  as. the  lirft  principles  of  human 
adtiou  and  the  inftitutions  of  fociety  permit,  we  may 
reafonably  require  of  friend?,  that  they  mutually  endea¬ 
vour 
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-frftnMIp.  Tour  to  contribute  each  to  the  other’s  interefl:.  You  upright  advice 
will  not  defert  your  own  family,  nor  negled  vvhat  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  your  own  prefervation,  in  order 
that  you  may  ferve  a  friend.  It  is  not  requifite  that 
you  be  cither  a  Damon  or  a  Pythias.  Away  with 
y  hat  is  romantic  ;  but  Scruple  not  to  fubmit  to  what 
is  natural  and  reafonable.  When  your  friend  needs 
your  direction  and  advice,  freely  and  honefliy  give  it : 
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will  rejoice  in  your  profperity,  will  Fritndftirp, 


does  he  need  more  than  advice  ;  your  adive  exertions 
in  his  behalf?  the  laws  of  friendfhip  rtqhire  you  not 
.  ,'0  tefufe  them.  Is  it  neceflary  for  him  to  receive 
ft  ill  more  fubflantial  afliftance  ?  You  may  even  be 
*xpeded  to  aid  him  with  your  fortune.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  that  even  the  amiable  principle  of  benevolence  mufl 
be  fubjed  to  the  directions  of  prudence:  if  incapa¬ 
ble  of  taking  care  of  ourfc  Ives,  we  cannot  be  expected 
'  to  con  tribute  tp  the  good  of  others:  fociety  would  not  be 
favourable  to  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race,  if  every 
individual  ftudied  the  general  interefl  fo  far  as  to  negled 
bis  own.  We  are  not  born  to  be  citizens  of  the  world  ; 
but  Europeans,  Britons,  Englifhrnen  or  Scotchmen. 
I.et  every  one,  then,  feck  the  interefl  and  happinefs  of 
his  friends  with  whom  he  is  conneded  by  the  laws  of 
friendfhip  alone,  in  fuboi dination  to  his, own  particular 
interdl  and  happinefs,  and  to  the  interefl  and  happi- 
r.efs  of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  conneded  by  the  ties 
of  nature  and  the  general  infti tut  ions  of  focietv.  En¬ 
gage  not  in  the  fervice  of  your  friend,  nor  lavifh  your 
fortune  in  his  behalf,  if  by  that  means  you  are  likely  ( 
to  injure  either  yourfelf  or  your  family.  Still  lefs 
will  you  think  it  requifite  to  carry  your  friendfhip  to 
fuch  romantic  excefs  as  to  commit  crimes  in  the  fervice 
of  your  friend.  The  ancient.s,  whofe  ideas  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  duties  of  friendfhip  were  romantic  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  have,  fome  of  them,  required  that  a  friend  fhould 
hefitate  at  no  adion,  however  atrocioufly  wicked,  by 
which  he  can  be  ufeful  to  his  friend.  Have  I  been 
guilty  of  theft  or  murder,  or  any  other  heinous' viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  morality  or  the  inflitutions  of  fo¬ 
ciety  :  when  I  am  brought  to  juftice  for  my  crime,  if 
you,  being  my  friend,  are  appointed  to  lit  as  my  judge, 
the  laws  of  friendfhip,  fay  thofe  admirable  mailers  of 
morality,  require  that  you  pronounce  me  innocent, 
though  convinced  of  my  guilt.  But  we  need  not  de¬ 
claim  again!!  the  abfurdity  of  enjoining  fuch  bafe  deeds 
as  duties  of  friendfhip. .  The  idea  of  a  connedion,  the 
laws  of  which  are  inimical  to  the  order  of  fociety,  mufl 
ftrike  with  horror  every  perfon  who  thinks  of  it.  - 
Such  a  connexion  is  the  union  of  a  knot  of  villains, 
co nfp i ring  againfl  the  peace,  nay  even  the  exigence  of 
fociety. 

General  Such  we  apprehend  to  be  the  nature  of  rational 
view  of  the  friend fliip  ;  fuch  the  circumftances  in  the  order  of  na- 

^f  friend-"  tUI?  and  of  fociel>r  which.are  mofl  favourable  to  this 
4bi p.  union  ;  and  fuch  the  duties,  by  the  performance  of 
which  it  may  be  maintained.  When  founded  on 
thefe  principles,  and  regulated  by  thefe  laws,  friend¬ 
fhip  is  truly  virtuous,  and  cannot  but  be  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  individuals  between  whom  it  fubfiils,  and 
to  the  interefl  of  fociety  in  general.  How  delightful  to 
have  fome  perfon  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  charader 
in  whom  you  can  confide  ;  who  will  join  with  you  in 
the  profecution  of  virtuous  defigns,  or  will  be  ready  to 
’call  you  back  when  von  heedlefsly  ft  ray  into  the  paths 
«f  jfice  and  folly  I  who  will  adrainifiter  to  you  hondi, 


glory  over  your  virtues,  and  will*  be  ready"  to  confolc 
and  relieve  you  when  finking  under  the  preffurc  of 
di  ft  refs  !  Mufl  not  your  ccnnedion  with  fuch  a  per¬ 
fon  be  favourable  to  your  virtue,  your  interefl,  and 
your  happinefs  ?  When  we  furvey  any  fublime  or  beau¬ 
teous  feene  in  nature,  we  wifh  for  fome  perfon  of  con¬ 
genial  tafte  and  feelings  to  participate  with  us  in  the 
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noble  enjoyment  which  the  profped  affords  ;  when  we 
read  any  fine  piece  of  competition,  the  pleafurc  which 
we  receive  fromjt  is  more  exquifite  if  others  join  with 
us  in  applauding  it.  The  landfcape  which  we  have 
often  furveyed,  the  poem  which  we  have  often  read, 
pleafe  us  anew,  with  all  the  charms^  of  novelty,  when 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing'out  their  beauties 
'to  fome  perfon  to  whom  they  have 'been  hitherto  un¬ 
known.  Friendfhip  communicates  new  charms  and  a 
more  delicate  relilh  to  all  our  molt  refined  arid  elegant 
pleafures.  It  enlivens  our  joys,  it  foothes  and  alleviates 
our  forrows.  What  Cicero  has  faid  of  polite  letters 
and  philofophy,  may  be  with  flill  flronger  propriety 
faid  of  friendfhip.  In  every  condition  of  life  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  virtuous  friendfhip  is  favourable  to  our  welfare 
and  our  happinefs  :  in  profperity,  in  adverfity  ;  in  the 
filence  and  tranquillity  of  retirement,  asHvell  as  amid  / 

the  hurry  of  bufinefs  ;  in  the  bofom  of  your  family, 
and  when  furrounded  by  your  nearefl  connedions,  no 
lefs  than  when  removed  to  a  flrange  country.  Indeed, 
whatever  advantages  fociety  bellows  above  what  are  to 
,be  enjoyed  in  a  favage  flate,  not  lefs  numerous  nor  lefs 
important  are  thofe  which  we  may  derive  fiom  uniting 
in  the  bonds  of  friendfhip,  rather  than  living  in  a  flate 
of  enmity  or  indifference.  © 

But  though  friendfhip,  when  founded  on  mutuarMifhkes  m 
elleem,  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of  prudence,  benevo- *orrnin£ 
lence,  and  honefly,  be  productive  of  fo  many  happy  fri"ndfl';P> 
effeas;  yet  many  initances  occur  in  th  ' 

in  which  connedions  dignified  with  the  name  ofconllancy* 
friendfhip  are  unfavourable  both  to  the  virtue  and 
the  happinefs  of  thofe  between  whom  they  fubfift. 

When  men  affociate  from  views  of  convenience;  whea 
their  union  is  haflily  formed  without  a  knowledge 
of  each  other's  temper  and  charader ;  when  they  are 
drawn  together  by  accident,  as  when  they  happen  to 
agree  m  the  purfuits  of  the  fame  interefls  or  pleafures  ; 
when  the  young  and  the  gay  refort  together  to  the 
haunts  of  diffipation,  and  the  covetous  and  ambitious 
find  it  convenient  to  toil  in  concert  for  riches  and 
power  :  on  all  fuch  occafions,  the  connedion  which  is 
formed  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  friendfhip  is 
unworthy  of  that  honourable  appellation.  It  is  not 
virtuous ;  it  is  produdive  of  no  happy  effeds,  and  is 
quickly  diffolved.  He,  therefore,  who  is  not  incapa¬ 
ble  of  virtuous  friendfhip,  and  is  defirous  of  enjoying  its 
advantages,  mull  carefully  confider  the  nature  of  the 
connedion  which  he  wilhes  to  form,  gain  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  charader  of  the  perfon  whofe 
efteem  and  aflFedion  he  wilhes  to  acquire,  and  attend 
to  thofe  rules  by  the  obfervance  of  which  true  friend- 
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fiiip  may  be  maintained.  y 

Many  inftances  are  related,  which  fhow  what  power  RcLtion  & 
It  Is  poffible  for  friendfhip  to  acquire  over, the  human  'thfrnvlr 
heart.  We  need  not  here,  repeat  the  well-known  ftory  of  friend- 
ot  Damon  and  lythias,  whofe  generous  friendfhip  af-  over 
forded  a  fpe&acle  which  loitered  even  the  iW^e  heart 
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Triendfliip.  0f  Dionyfius.  It  is  known  to  every  fcbool-bcy ;  and, 
after  the  afre&ed  narrative  of  Valerius  Maximus,  has 
been  ftudioufly  detailed  and  commented  on  by  almoft 
every  fucceeding  ftory- teller  or  moralift.  Addifon,  in 
cne  of  his  Spedlators,  gives  a  beautiful  little  relation,  we 
know  not  upon  what  authority,  which  finely  illuflrates 
the  power  both  of  friendfiiip  and  love.  Two  male  ne¬ 
groes,  in  one  of  our  Weft  India  iflands,  nearly  of  the 
fame  age,  and  eminent  among  their  fellows  in  llavery 
forgracefulnefsof  figure,  ftrength,  agility,  and  dexterity, 
were  alfo  diftinguifhed  for  their  mutual  friendlhip  and 
for  their  common  attachment  to  a  young  female  ne¬ 
gro,  who  was  generally  efteemed  the  moft  beautiful 
of  her  complexion  in  the  whole  ifiand.  The  young 
female  appeared  to  be  equally  pleafed  with  both  her 
lovers  ;  and  was  willing  to  accept  either  of  them  for  a 
hufband,  provided  they  could  agree  between  them- 
fclves  which  of  them  fhould  yield  to  the  pretenfions 
of  the  other.  But  here  lay  the  difficulty  ;  for  while 
neither  would  treacheroufly  fupplant,  neither  of  them 
was  willing  to  yield  to  his  friend.  The  two  youths, 
therefore,  long  fuffered  the  fevereft  afHi&ion,  while 
their  lieai  is  were  torn  between  love  and  friendfiiip.  At 
length,  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
agony  of  fuch  aconteft,  being  ftill  unable  to  reprefs  their 
paffion  for  their  lovely  country  worn  an,  and  incapable 
of  violating  the  laws  of  friendfhip, — on  a  certain  day, 
they  both,  in  company  with  the  objedl  of  their  ill-fated 
love,  retired  into  a  wood  adjoining  to  the  feene  of 
their  labours.  There,  after  fondly  embracing  the 
maid,  calling  her  by  a  thoufand  endearing  names,  and 
lamenting  their  own  unhappy  fate,  they  ftabbed  a 
knife  into  her  breaft  ;  which,  while  ftill  reeking  with 
her  blood,  was  by  each  of  them  in  his  turn  plunged 
into  his  own.  Her  cries  reached  the  people  who  were 
at  work  in  the  next  field  :  fome  of  them  haftening  to 
the  fpot,  found  her  expiring,  and  the  two  youths  al¬ 
ready  dead  befide  her. 

We  have  introduced  this  little  narrative  as  a  ftriking 
inftance  of  the  noble  effeCls  which  naturally  refult  from 
genuine  friendfiiip.  Here  we  fee  it  fuperior  to  the 
force  of  the  mcfl  violent  of  paffions.  Had  the  eleva¬ 
ted  fouls  of  thofe  negro  youths  been  refined  and  en¬ 
lightened  by  culture  and  education  in  the  principles  of 
morality  and  true  religion,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe 
that  their  friendfhip  would  have  triumphed  over  their 
love,  without  prompting  them  to  the  rafli  and  defpe- 
rate  deed  which  they  committed. 

Friendfiiip  Friendfhip,  thus  amiable  in  its  chara&er,  thus  be- 
Eot  incon-  neficial  in  its  influence  and  eftedls,  the  theme  of  un- 
t h t  fid r[t of  un ^  e  d  panegyric  to  the  philofophers  and  moralifts  of 
Chriitifliji  every  age,  has  been  laid  by  fome  refpe&able  modern 
ly.  writers  to  be  ineonfiflent  with  the  fpirit  of  that  holy 

religion  which  we  profefs,  and  which,  we  regard  as  the 
revelation  of  heaven.  General  benevolence  is  fre¬ 
quently  inculcated  through  the  gofpel :  Jefus  often 
earneftly  intreated  his  difciples,  “  to  love  one  ano¬ 
ther  and  directed  them  in  what  manner  to  difplay 
their  mutual  love,  by  telling  them,  that  “  wliatfoever 
things  they  could  reafonably  vvifh  to  receive  from  o- 
thers,  the  fame  ought  they  to  do  them.”  The  writers 
of  the  epiftles  often  enlarge  on  the  topics  of  charity 
and  brotherly  love.  But  private  friendfhip  is  no  where 
recommended  in  the  code  of  Cliriftianity.  Nay,  it  is 
fo  incoufiilent  with  that  univerfal  benevolence  which 


the  gofpel  enjoins,  that  where  the  one  is  recommend-  Friendfhip; 
ed  and  enforced,  the  other  may  be  underftood  to  be  ta- 
citly  forbidden.  But  can  that  religion  be  true,  or  can 
it  be  favourable  to  the  happinefs  of  its  votaries,  which 
is  inimical,  nay,  which  is  even  not  friendly  to  virtu¬ 
ous  friendfhip  ?  Such  are  the  fuggeftions  of  Lord 
Shaftefbury  and  Soame  Jenyns  on  this  head. 

We  muft  grant  them,  that  the  fyftem  of  morals  or 
religion  which  difeourages  a  connexion  fo  noble  in 
its  origin,  fo  amiable  in  its  chara&er,  and  fo  benefi¬ 
cial  in  its  influence,  as  virtuous  friendfhip,  is  rather 
unfavourable  to  the  happinefs  and  virtue  of  its  vota¬ 
ries.  But  we  muft  confider  the  genius  of  Chriftianity 
with  more  careful  attention,  before  we  fuffer  ourfelve3 
to  be  perfuaded  that  friendfhip  is  ineonfiflent  with  it* 

Univerfal  benevolence  is,  indeed.,  inculcated  in  the 
gofpel :  we  are  required  to  love  our  neighbours  as  our- 
felves  :  and  our  Saviour  feems  to  infinuate,  in  the  ftory 
of  the  humane  Samaritan,  that  we  ought  to  regard  as 
neighbours  all  our  brethren  of  the  human  race,  however 
feparated  from  us  by  any  of  the  diftinCtions  of  fociety* 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  from  this,  that  the 
great  Author  of  the  gofpel  meant  to  abolifh  the  order 
of  focial  life,  or  to  oppofe  tfie  ties  of  nature.  Thefe 
may  ftill  be  refpe&ed,  though  the  laws  of  this  bene¬ 
volence  be  obeyed.  The  parent  is  not  required  to  de- 
fert  his  child,  in  order  that  he  may  affift  or  relieve  hia 
neighbour ;  nor  the  child  to  leave  his  parent  to  perifh 
under  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  while  he  haftes  to  lend 
affiftance  to  a  ftranger.  The  gofpel  was  not  intended 
to  diflblve  communities,  or  to  abrogate  the  diiliu&ions 
of  rank.  In  Jefus  the  end  of  the  ceremonial  law  was 
accomplifhed:  by  him,  therefore,  that  burden  of  types 
and  ceremonies  with  which  the  Jews  had  been  loaded 
was  taken  away.  But  he  who  aboliihed  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  law  declared,  that  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law 
fhould  be  more  permanent  than  heaven  or  earth  :  The 
duties  which  it  enjoined  were  ftill  to  be  religioufly  dis¬ 
charged  :  The  precepts  of  the  gofpel  were  to  illuftrate 
and  enforce,  not  to  contradidl,  the  inftitutions  of  the 
moral  law.  The  relative  duties  of  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  ftill  to  be  performed;  though  men  were  di¬ 
rected  not  to  confine  all  their  fentiments  of  benevolence 
to  dome  flic  relations.  Jefus,  in  his  conduct,  did  not 
fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  the  order  of  fociety.  In  various* 
parts  of  the  New  Teftament  all  the  focial  duties  are 
defined  and  enforced  ;  the  mutual  duties  of  parents  and 
children,  of  hufbands  and  wives,  and  of  mailers  and 
fervants.  The  fubmilfion  of  all  the  members  of  a  com¬ 
munity  to  that  power  which  is  veiled  with  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  whole,  is  alfo  ftriCtly  enjoined  in  the  gofpel. 

Jefus,  when  in  his  lafl  moments  he  recommended  his 
mother  to  the  protection  of  his  beloved  difciple,  ehofe 
to  aik  him  to  confider  her  as  a  parent  ;  and  dire&ed 
her  to  expeCt  from  him  the  refpeCt  and  kindnefs  of 
a  fon.  Thefe  faCls  and  obfervations  teach  us  in 
what  Lnfe  to  underhand  that  univerfal  benevolence 
which  is  inculcated  in>  the  gofpel.  Though  we  are 
to  love  all  mankind ;  yet  it  is  not  neceffary  that  alL 
the  individuals  of  the  human  race  fhare  our  affeCtion 
alike.  Were  we  powerful,  and  wife,  and  benevolent,, 
as  the  Deity  ;  fuch  extenfive  benevolence  might  be 
required  of  us  :  But  our  fphere  of  action  and  obferva- 
tion  is  narrow  ;  we  cannot  extend  our  acquaintance  or. 
influence  beyond  a  very  limited  circle.  Were  we  to  en~ 
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deavour  to  be  equally  ufeful  to  all  mankind,  we  fhould 
become  incapable  of  being  ufeful  to  any  individual. 
We  cannot  become  citizens  of  the  world  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  fome  philofophers  have  affe&ed  to  call  them- 
helves  fuch,  without  becoming  outcafts  from  every  par¬ 
ticular  fociety.  A  fon,  a  brother,  a  countryman,  a 
ft  ranger,  lie  around  you,  each  in  eircumftances  of  ex¬ 
treme  diftrefs  ;  you  pity  their  misfortunes,  and  would 
gladly  adminifter  relief :  but  fuch  is  your  benevolence, 
that  you  feci  precifely  the  fame  degree  of  cornpaffion 
for  each  of  them  ;  you  cannot  determine  to  whom  you 
flioulci  fi rit  ftretch  out  an  helping  hand  ;  and  you 
therefore  Hand  like  that  venerable  afs  of  the  fcliool- 
inen,  whofe  tantalizing  fituation  between  two  bundles 
of  bay  has  been  io  long  celebrated  and  lamented  by 
metaphyficians  ;  and  fuffer  fon,  and  brother,  and  coun¬ 
tryman,  and  ft  ranger,  to  perilh,  without  relieving  any 
of  them  by  your  kind  offices.  It  is  therefore  the  de- 
fign  of  the  gofpel,  that  we  fhould  fubmit  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  comply  with  the  inftitutions  of  fociety. 
1'irll,  attend  to  feif-prefervation  ;  next,  perform  the 
duties  of  a  Wife  or  hufband, —  a  part*  t, — a  child, — a 
brother, — a  citizen, — an  individual  of  the  human  race. 
You  will  do  well,  indeed,  to  regard  all  mankind  with 
benevolence  ;  but  your  benevolence  will  be  unavailing 
to  the  ebjefts  of  it,  if  you  overlook  the  diftinclions  of 
nature  and  thofe  inftitutions  which  fuoport  the  union 
of  focial  life. 

But  if  the  fpirit  cf  Chriftianity  be  not  inimical  to  the 
inftitutions  and  relations  of  fociety,  neither  can  it  be  un¬ 
favourable  to  friendfhip.  If  that  benevolence  which  the 
'gofpel  enjoins,  admit  of  any  modifications,  why  not  of 
that  particular  modification  which  conflitutes  private 
friend fh ip  ?  It  is  not,  indeed,  diredlly  enjoined  ;  but 
neither  is  it  forbidden.  It  is  perfectly  confident  with 
the  general  tendency  and  fpirit  of  the  gofpel- fyftem': 
being  favourable  to  the  interefts  of  fociety,  it  cannot 
but  be  agreeable  to  our  holy  religion. 

But  it  is  recommended  by  no  dired  precept,  fay 
thofe  who  would  reprefent  Chriftianity  as  inimical  to 
it  ;  while  it  has  been  the  favourite  theme  of  the  philo¬ 
fophers  and  maralifts  of  the  heathen  world. 

But  why  fhould  friendfhip  be  recommended  by 
means  different  from  thofe  which  the  gofpel  employs 
for  the  purpofe?  Make  yourfelf  will  acquainted  with 
that  admirable  fyftem  which  you  fo  earneflly  oppofe  ; 
you  will  find  that  even  the  duties  of  private  friendfhip 
a  -e  better  explained  and  more  powerfully  enforced  in 
the  gofpel,  than  by  all  the  heathen  philofophers  and 
poets  from  Htfiod  to  Plutarch.  The  gofpel  makes  a 
diftin&ion  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ;  it  re- 
prefents  one  character  as  more  amiable  and  refpedable 
than  another.  As  it  diftinguifhes  between  virtue  and 
vice,  between  piety  and  impiety  ;  fo  its  great  ob- 
jed  is  to  deter  us  from  vice,  and  to  encourage  us  to 
the  pradice  of  virtue.  It  cannot  be  fnppoied,  then, 
that  the  gofpel  will  dired  us  to  affociate  indifferently 
with  virtuous  and  profligate  charaders.  It  does  not. 

It  direds  us  to  feck  improvement,  by  affociating  with 
thofe  whom  we  have  reafon  to  efteem.  It  direds  thofe 
who  are  incorrigibly  wicked  to  be  expelled  from  fo¬ 
ciety.  What  is  this  but  to  command  us  to  enter  into 
habits  of  intimacy  wherever  there  is  ground  for  mutual 
efteem  ?  But  this  is  the  only  bafis  of  genuine  friend¬ 
ship.  When  all  the  means  which  lead  to  a  certain 
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end  are  laid  before  you,  and  when  yon  are  partial-  Friendfiup. 

lariy  direded  by  fome  high  authority  to  employ  thofe  - 

means;  though  the  end  which  you  thus  attain  be  not 
pointed  out,  yet  the  commanding  you  to  employ  fuch 
a  feries  of  means,  is  evidently  the  fame  as  if  you  were 
direded  to  accomplish  the  purpofe  to  which  they  tend, 
ihus,  though  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity  do  not  di¬ 
rectly  enjoin  private  friendfhip  ;  yet  they  have  a  dired 
tendency  to  form  thofe  exalted  characters  who  alone 
are  capable  of  true  friendfhip  ;  they  inculcate  thofe 
virtues  which  naturally  give  rife  to  this  generous  at¬ 
tachment,  and  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fupport  it 
where  it  is  formed  ;  they  inculcate  benevolence  by 
the  moll  effectual  motives,  and  admit  of  modifications 
of  that  benevolence,  correfpondent  to  the  relation*  and 
iiUtituifons  of  fociety  ;  And  therefore  they  may  be 
confide  red  hi  as  ftrong  and  dired  terms,  as  if  it  had 
been  txprefsly  laid,  «*  Cultivate  private  fi  iendftiip.” 

Befidcs,  friendfhip  is  rather  an  accident  of  fociety,  a 
natural  confequence  of  our  charader  as  moral  and  fo- 
cial  beings,  than  a  relation  to  be  regulated  and  defined  , 
by  inftitutions. 

I  Ill's  union,  fo  natural  between  virtuous  perfons,  Friendftm 
Has  been  countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  Author  countenan- 
ot  our  religion  ;  to  wliofc  life,  no  lefs  than  to  his  doc- ced  our 
trines  and  precepts,  we  will  do  well  to  look  for  a  flan- Saviou,r’s 
dard  by  which  we  may  regulate  our  conduA.  We  aI-  cxamp‘e' 
lude  to  two  remarkable  instances  which  occur  in  the 
evangelical  liiflory;  and  with  the  recital  of  which,  as 
hated  in  all  their  linking  circumftances  by  a  very  eie- 
gant  writer  *,  we  fliall  conclude  the  prefent  article.  .  W.  MrU 
n,  evangelill,  in  relating  the  miracle  which  moth,  Efqj 

r  performed  at  Bethany  by  refloring  a  perfon  to'n  4e  con* 
life  who  had  lain  fome  days  in  the  grave,  introduces  c*udlnK 
ns  narrative  by  emphatically  obferving,  that  ‘  Jefnsr^i°^ 
loved  Lazarus  ;  intimating,  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  of  Cicero's 
lentiments  which  Chrift  entertained  of  Lazarus  We,  e  Ulius' 
a  dill i net  and  peculiar  fpecies  of  that  general  benevo¬ 
lence  with  which  he  was  actuated  towards  all  mankind. 

Agreeably  to  this  explication  of  the  facred  hiftorian’s 
meaning,  when  the  lifters  of  Lazarus  fent  to  acquaint 
Jefus  with  the  flate  in  which  their  brother  lay,  they 
did  not  even  mention  his  name  ;  but,  pointing  him  out 
by  a  more  honourable  and  equally  notorious  deligna- 
ti°n,  the  terms  of  their  meffage  were,  <  Behold  !  he 
whom  thou  loveft  is  fick  V  Accordingly,  when  he  in¬ 
forms  his  difciples  of  the  notice  he  had  thus  received. 

Ins  expreffion  is,  ‘  Our  friend  Lazarus  Heepeth.’  Now 

that  Chrilt  did  not  upon  this  occaiion  ufe  the  word 
Jr  tend  in  its  loofe  undiltinguifhcd  acceptation,  but  in  a 
rcltrained  and  Aridity  appropriated  fenfe,  is  not  only  - 
mamfelt  from  this  plain  account  of  the  fadt  itfelf,  but 
appears  farther  evident  from  the  fequel.  For  as  he 
was  advancing  to  the  grave,  accompanied  with  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  deceafed,  he  difeovered  the  fame  emotions 
ot  grief  as  fwelled  the  bofoms  of  thofe  with  whom  La¬ 
zarus  had  been  moll  intimately  connected  ;  and  fympa- 
thizing  with  their  common  forrow,  he  melted  into 
tears.  This  circumitance  was  too  remarkable  to  efcape 
particular  obfervation  :  and  it  drew  from  the  fpefta 
tors,  what  one  fhould  think'  it  mull  neceffarily  draw 
rom  every  reader,  this  natural  and  obvious  refka.'on. 

Behold  !  how  he  loved  him  !* 

“  But  in  the  coiicluding'cataflrophe  of  our  Saviour’s 
hie,  he  gave  a  Hill  more  deciiive  proof  that  fentimenta 
3  0  2  0f 
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?;f ktidflvp,  of  the  ftrongeft  perfonal  attachment  and  friendfhip 
Fridland.  Were  not  unworthy  of  being  admitted  into  his  facred 
Htt— y— ~  bofom  :  they  were  too  deeply,  indeed,  imprefted,  to  be 
extinguifhed  even  by  the  mod  excruciating  torments. 

In  thofe  dreadful  moments,  obferving  among  the  af- 
Aided  witneffes  of  his  painful  and  ignominious  fuf- 
ferings,  that  faithful  follower  who  is  deferibed  by  the 
hiftorian  as  4  the  difciple  whom  he  loved  he  di- 
dinguifiied  him  by  the  mod  convincing  indance  of  i n- 
perior  confidence,  elletm,  and  affc&ion,  that  ever  was 
exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  For,  under 
circumltanccs  of  the  molt  agonizing  toVments,  when  it 
might  be  thought  impoffble  for  human  nature  to  re¬ 
tain  any  other  fenfibility  but  that  of  its  own  inexpref- 
fible  fufferings,  he  recommended  to  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  his  tried  and  approved  friend,  in  terms 
of  peculiar  regard  and  endearment,  the  mod  tender 
and  facred  object  of  his  private  affections.  But  no  lan¬ 
guage  can  reprefent  this  pathetic  and  affeding  feene 
with  a  force  and  energy  equal  to  the  fublime  fimpiicity 
of  the  Evaiigeiid's  own  narrative  :  ‘  Now  there  itood 
by  the  crofs  of  Jefus,  his  mother  and  his  mother’s 
fdter,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  When  Jefus  faw  his 
mother  and  the  difciple  (handing)  by,  whom  he  lo¬ 
ved  ;  he  faith  to  his  mother,  Behold  thy  fon  !  then 
lie  faith  to  the  difciple.  Behold  thy  mother !  And 
from  that  hour  that  difciple  took  her  to  his  own  home.’ 

“  It  may  fafely  be  afferted,  that  among  all  thofe 
memorable  examples  of  friendfhip,  which  have  been 
celebrated  with  the  highed  encomiums  by  the  ancients, 
there  cannot  be  produced  a  Angle  indance  in  which 
the  mod  dillitiguifhing  features  of  exalted  amity  are 
fo  drongly  difplayed  as  in  the  foregoing  relation. 
'The  only  one,  perhaps,  that  bears  even  a  faint  dmilt- 
f  Already  tude  to  it,  is  that  famous  tranfadion  f  recorded  by 
recited  in  a  Greek  author,  which  pafTed  between  Eudamidas  and 
tins  article,  Argtheus.  But  when  the  very  different  circumftances 
p.4  #co^2,  attending  the  refpedive  examples  are  duly  confidered, 

it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  the  former  rifes  as  much 
above  t(ie  latter  in  the  preef  it  exhibits  of  fublime 
friend fh ip,  as  it  does  in  the  dignity  of  the  charaders 
concerned.  / 

“  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  divine 
Founder  of  the  Chridian  religion,  as  well  by  his  own 
example  as  by  the  fpirit  of  his  mo-al  doctrine,  has  not 
only  encouraged  but  confecrated  friendfhip.5’ 

FRIESLAND,  one  of  the  united  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  ead  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Lauvers,  which  parts  it  from  the  lordfhip  of  Gro¬ 
ningen,  on  the  fouth  by  OveryfTel,  on  the  wed  by 
the  Zuider-Zee,  and  on  the  north  by  the  German  o- 
cean.  It  is  30  mile*  from  north  to  fouth,  and  28  from 
ead  to  wed.  The  land  is  very  fertile  in  corn  and  pa- 
fturc ;  the  horfes  are  large,  and  the  cows  and  fhtep 
prolific.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts;  Wedergo  to 
the  wed,  Odergo  to  the  ead,  and  Sevenwalden  to  the 
fouth.  The  iflands  of  Sliding,  Ameland,  and  other 
fmall  ones,  are  dependent  on  this  province.  The  prin¬ 
cipal,  tow  ns  are  Leuwarden  the  capital,  Franeker,  .l)oc-> 
kuna,  Harlingen,  and  Stavcren. 

Friesland  (Ead),  a  province  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Wedphalia,  lying  near  the  German  ocean.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munder, 
on  the  ead  by  the  county  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  wed 
by  the  province  of  Groningen,  and  oil.  the  north  by 


the  tea,  being  about  5c  miles  in  length,  and  30  in 
breadth.  It  belongs  to  Pruilia,  and  was  formerly  call-  *  Jl  , 
ed  the  county  of  Embden.  It  is  a  very  fertile  country,  *'** 

•and  feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle  ;  but  it  was  greatly 
damaged  by  an  inundation  in  1717,  and  the  repair  of 
the  dykes  colt  an  immenfe  dim.  The  principal  towns 
are  Norden,  Leer,  Edens,  Whit  mu  ride,  and  Aurick. 

Embden  was  an  imperial  city,  and  the  principal  place 
in  the  country  ;  blit  now  belongs  alfo  to  the  king  oL 
Pruflia,  who  bought  it  of  the  Dutch. 

FRIGATE,  in  fea  affairs,  a  fhip  of  war,  ufually 
of  two  decks,  light  built,  defigned  for  fwift  failing. 

When  it  hath  but  one  deck,  and  confeqnently  is  of  a 
fmaller  fize,  they  call  her  a  light  frigate. 

Frigates  mount  from  20  to  44  guns,  and  are  edeem- 
cd  excellent  cruifers.  The  name  was  formerly  known 
only  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  applied  to  a  long  kind 
of  veffel  navigated  in  that  it  a  with  fails  and  oars.  The 
Englifii  were  the  fird  who  appeared  on  the  ocean  with 
theie  fliips,  and  equipped  them  for  war  as  well  as  for 
commerce. 

Frigate- Buife ,  denotes  the  difpofition  of  the  decks 
of  fuch  merchant  {hips  as  have  a  defeent  of  four  or  five 
deps  from  the  quarter  deck  and  fore-cadle  into  the 
waid,  in  contradidinCtion  to  thofe  whofe  decks  aie  on 
a  continued  line  for  the  whole  length  of  the  diip,  which 
are  called  galley  Built, 

FRIGATGON,  a  Venetian  veffel,  commonly  ufed 
in  the  Adriatic,  built  with  a  fquare  deni,  and  without 
any  fore-mad,  having  only  a  main-mad,  mizen-maft*  , 
and  bovv-fprit. 

FRIGHT,  or  Terror,  a  fudden  and  violent  de¬ 
gree  of  fear.  See  Fear. 

Sudden  fear  is  frequently  productive  of  very  remark¬ 
able  effects  upon  the  human  fydem.  Of  this  many 
indances  occur  in  medical  writings. — 111  general,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  terror  are  a  contraction  of  the  fmall  veffels  and  a 
rt pulfion  of  the  blood  in  the  large  and  internal  ones; 
lienee  proceed  a  fuppreffion  of  perfpiration,  a  ge¬ 
neral  oppreffion,  trembling,  and  anguifh  of  the  heart* 
and  lungs  overcharged  with  blood. 

Frights  often  oceaiion  incurable  difeafes,  as  epilep r 
fy,  dupor,  madnefs,  & c.  In  acute  difeafes,  they  have 
evidently  killtd  many,  by  the  agitation  into  which 
they  have  thrown  the  fpirits,  already  too  much  difor- 
dered.  We  have  alfo  accounts  of  perfbns  abfolutely 
killed  by  terrors  when  in  perfect  health  at  the  time  of 
receiving  the  fhock  from  them  :  people  ordered  to  be. 
executed,  but  with  private  orders  for  a  reprieve,  have.- 
expired  at  the  block  without  a  wound.— Out  of  many 
indances  of  the  fatal  effects  of  fear  recorded  in  writers, 
the  following  is  feleCted  as  one  of  the  mod  lingular* 

“  George  Grochantzy,  a  Polandtr,  who  had  inlilted  as  . 
a  foldier  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  deferted 
during  the  lad  war.  A  fmall  party  was  lent  in  purfuit 
of  him  ;  and  when  he  lead  expected  it,  they  furpriled. 
him  finging  and  dancing  among  a  company  of  pea  fa  tits*, 
who  were  got  together  in  an  inn  and  were  making 
merry.  This  event,  fo  fudden  and  unforefeen,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo  dreadful  in  its  confeqqences,  druck 
him  in  fucli  a  manner,  that,  giving  a  great  cry,  he  be¬ 
came  at  once  altogether  llupid  and  infenfible,  and 
was  feized  without  the  lead  re fi llance.  They  car¬ 

ried  liim  away  to  Glocau,  where  he  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  council  of  war,  and  received  fcntence  a# 


a- 
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Ft'igEt.  a  deferter.  He  fnffered  himfelf  to  be  led  and  dif- 
pofed  of  at  the  will  of  thofe  about  him,  without  ut¬ 
tering  a  word,  or  giving  the  leail  fign  that  he  knew 
what. had  happened  or  would  happen  to  him.  He  re¬ 
mained  immoveable  as  a  ftatue  wherever  he  was  placed, 
and  was  wholly  pa  Hive  with  refpedt  to  all  that,  was 
done  to  him  or  about  him.  During  all  the  time  that 
he  was  in  cuRodv,  he  neither  eat,  nor  drank,  nor  flept, 
nor  had  any  evacuation.  Some  of  his  comrades  were 
fent  to  fee  him  ;  after  that  he  was  vifited  by  fume  of¬ 
ficers  of  his  corps  and  by  fome  priefts ;  but  he  Rill 
continued  in  the  fame  Hate,  without  difeovering  the 
halt  figns  of  fallibility.  Promifes,  intreaties,  and 
threatening??,  were  equally  ineffectual.  The  pliyficians 
who  were  confulted  upon  his  cafe  "were  of  opinion,  that 
he  was  in  a  liate  of  hopelefs  idiocy.  It  was  at  fir  ft 
fufpeCted,  that  thofe  appearances  were  feigned  ;  but 
thele  fufpicions  necefiarily  gave  way,  when  it  was 
known  that  he  took,  no  fuiienance,  and  that  the  invo- 
hifitary  functions  of  nature  were  in  great  meafure  fuf- 
pended.  After  fome  time  they  knocked  off  his  fetters, 
and  left  him  at  liberty  to  go  whither  he  would.  Ife 
received  bis  liberty  with  the  fame  infallibility  that  he 
had  ffowed  upon  other  occafions ;  he  remained  fixed 
and  immoveable;  his  eyes  turned  wildly  here  and  there 
without  taking  cognizance  of  any  object,  and  the 
muffles  of  his  face  were  fallen  and  fixed  like  thofe  of 
a  dead  body.  Being. left  to  himfflf,  he  paffed  20  days  in 
this  condition,  without  eating,  drinking,  or  any  evacua¬ 
tion,  and  died  on  the  20th  day.  He  had  been  fome- 
times  heard  to  fetch  deep  figlrs ;  and  once  he  ruffed 
.with  great  violence  on  a  foidicr,  who  had  a  mug  of 
liquor  in  his  hand,  forced  the  mug  from  him,  and  ha¬ 
ving  drank  the  liquor  with  great  tagerneff,  let  the 
inug  drop  to  the  ground.” 

When  a  perfon  is  aHedted  with  terror,  the  principal 
endeavour  ffould  be  to  reftore  the  circulation  to  its 
due  order,  to  promote  perfpiration,  and  to  allay  the 
agitation  of  the  patient.  For  thele  purpoffs  he  may 
drink  a  little  warm  liquor,  as  camomile-tea,  See,  the 
feet  and  legs  may  be  put  into  warm  water,  the  legs 
rubbed,  and  the  camomile-tea  repeated  every  fix  or 
eight  minutes ;  and  when  the  fkin  is  warm,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  perfpiration,  .fieep  mays  be  promoted 
by  a  gentle  opiate.. 

But  frights  have  been  known  not  only  to  caufe,  but 
*  "Worls,  alfo  to  cure,  difeafes.  Mr  Boyle*  mentions  agues, 
Air  p.  82,  gout,  and  feialiea,  cured  by  this  means. 

To  turn  from  the  ffrious  to  the  ludicrous  effedls  of 
fear*  the  following  inftance  of  the  latter  fort,  quoted 
from  . a  French  author  by  Mr  Andrews  in  his  volume 
of  Anecdotes,  ffows  upon  .what  flight  occafions  this 
pafiion  may  be  fomttimes  excited,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  even  in  perfons  the  molt  unlikely  to  enter? 
tain  fuch  a  gueff.  “  Charles  Guftavus  (the  fuc- 
ceffcr  of  Chriffina  of  Sweden)  was  bdieging  Prague, 
when  a  boor  of  moff  extraordinary  vifage  defired  ad¬ 
mittance  to  his  tent  ;  and  being  allowed  entrance,  of¬ 
fered,  by  way  of  amufing  the  king,  to  devour  a  whole 
hog  of  one  hundred  weight, in  his  prefence^  The  old 
general  Kpnigfmarc,  who  Hood,  by  the  king’s  fide, 
aud  who,  foldier  as  he  was,  had- not  got  rid  of  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  his  childhood,  hinted  to  his  royal  mailer 
that  the  peafant  ought  to  be  burnt  as  a  forcerer. 
r/  feid  the  fellow,  irritated  at.  the  remark,  ‘  if 


your  majelly  will  but  make  that  old  gentleman  take  off  Fright 
his  fword  and  his  fpurs,  I  will  eat  him  immediately  .  II 
before  I  begin  the  hog.7  General  Konigfmarc  (who  FnIaz‘R» 
had,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Swedes,  performed  won-  " 
ders  againftthe  xYutirians,  and  who  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  bravelt  men  of  the  age)  could  not  Hand 
this  piopofal,  efpecially  as  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
moll  hideous- and  preternatural  expanlion  of  the  flight¬ 
ful -peafant’s  jaws.  Without  uttering  a  word,  the  ve¬ 
teran  fuddenly  turned  round,  ran  out  of  the  court, 
and  thought  not  himfelf  fafe  until  he  had  arrived  at  his 
quarters  ;  w here  he  remained  above  24  hours  locked 
up  fecurely,  before  he  liad  got  rid  of  the  panic  which 
had  lo  feverely  affeded  him.” 

Fear  (Dr  Beattie  f  obferves)  ffould  not  rife  higherf  Element# 
than  to  make  us  attentive  and  cautious;  when  it  gains0/ Moral 
an  afcendency  in  the  mind,  it  becomes  an  infuppart-  ^cisnce' 
able  tyranny,  and  renders  life  a  burden.  The  objed 
of  fear  is  evil ;  and  to  be  exempt  from  fear,  or  at  leall 
not  enfiaved  to  it,  gives  dignity  to  our  nature,  and  in¬ 
vigorates  all  our  faculties.  Yet  there  are  evils  which, 
we  ought  to  fear.  Thofe  that  arife  from  ourfelves,  or 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  prevent,  it  would  be  mad- 
nefs  to  defpile,  and  audacity  not  to  guard  again R.  • 
External  evils,  which  we  cannot  prevent,  or  could  not 
avoid,  without  a  breach. of  duty,  it  is  manly  and  ho¬ 
nourable  to  bear  with  fortitude,  lnffnlibility  to  dan^ 
ger  is  not  fortitude,  no  more  than  the  incapacity  of 
feeling  pain  can  he  called  patience  ;  and  to  expoie 
ourfelves  unneceffarily  to  evil  is  worff  than  folly,  and  < 
very  blameable  prefumption.  It  is  commonly  called 
foobhardinefs ;  that  is,  fuch  a  degree  of  hardinefs  or 
boldnefs  as  none  but  fools  are  capable  of.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Fortitude. 

'  FRIGID  (frlgulus) ,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
quality  oi  being  cold.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  a 
jejune  Ryle,  that  is  unanimated  by  any  ornaments,  and  a 
coufequently  without  any  force  or  vigour. 

Frigid  Zone*  See  Zone.  . 

FRIGIDITY,,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  Impo-  *■ 

TENCE... 

FRIGORIFIC,  in  phy.fiology,  finall  particles  of 
matter,  which,  according  to  G-affendus  and  others,  be¬ 
ing  adually  and  effentially  cold,  and  penetrating  other 
bodies,  produce  in  them  that  quality  which  we  call  a 
cold .  See  Cold.  ... 

FRIRAZIN,  the  name  of  a  elafs  or  rank  of  people 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  confining  of  thofe  who  hud 
been  Haves,  but  had  either  purchased,  or  by  fome  other 
means  obtained,  their  libeity.  Though  thefe  were  in  ' 
reality  free  men,  they  were  not  coniidered  as  of  the 
fame  rank  and  dignity  with  thofe  who  had  been  born 
free,  but  were  Hill  in  a  more  ignoble  and  dependent 
condition,  either  on  their  former  mailers  or  on  fome 
new  patrons.  >  This  cuftom  the  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to 
have  derived  from  their  anceRors  in  Germany,  among 
whom  thofe  who  had  been  made  free  did  not  differ  . 
much  in  point  of  dignity  or  importance  in  the  Hate 
from  thofe  who  continued  in  fervitude.  This  diftino 
tion  between, thofe  who  have  been  made  free  and  thofe 
who  enjoy  freedom  by  defeent  from  a  long  race  of  free 
men,  Hill  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Germany  ;  and 
particularly  in  the  original  feats  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities  in  England^ 
in  this  period,  feem  to  have  been  of  this  dais  of  men, 
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SVFl,  who  were  Tn  a  kind  of  middle  flute  between  Caves  and 

,KiL‘g'!l1-  freemen. 

FRILLj  in  falconry.  When  a  hawk  trembles  or 
Clivers,  they  fay  fhe  frills. 

PlateCCllI.  FRINGILLA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  pafferes.  The  bill  is  conical,  ftraight, 
and  fharp-pointed.  There  are  no  lefs  than  ic8  fpecies 
comprehended  under  this  genus,  diflinguifhed  princi¬ 
pally  by  varieties  in  their  colour.  The  following  are 
the  mod  noted. 

t.  The  carduelis ,  or  goldfinch,  with  the  quill- 
feathers  red  forwards,  and  the  outermoft  without  any 
fpots ;  the  two  outermoft  are  white  in  the  middle,  as 
the  reft  are  at  the  point.  The  young  bird  before  it 
moults  is  grey  on  the  head;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by 
the  bird-catchers  a  grey-pate.  There  is  a  variety  of 
goldfinches  called  by  the  London  bird-catchers  a  che - 
merely  from  the  manner  in  which  it  concludes  its  jerk. 
It  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  fort  by  a  white 
ftreak,  or  by  two,  fometimes  three,  white  fpots  under 
the  throat.  Their  note  is  very  fweet ;  and  they  are 
much  efteemed  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  their 
great  docility.  Towards  winter,  they  affemble  in 
flocks;  and  feed  on  feeds  of  different  kinds,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  the  thiftle.  It  is  fond  of  orchards,  and 
frequently  builds  in  an  apple  or  pear-tree  :  its  neft  is 
very  elegantly  formed  of  fine  mofs,  liverworts,  and 
^  bents,  on  the  outfide ;  lined  firft  with  wool  and  hair, 
and  then  with  the  goflin  or  cotton  of  the  fallow.  It 
lays  five  white  eggs,  marked  with  deep  purple  fpots  on 
the  upper  end;  and  has  two  broods  in  the  year.  When 
kept  in  cages,  they  are  commonly  fed  much  on  hemp- 
feed,  which  they  eat  freely,  but  which  is  faid  to  make 
them  grow-  black,  and  lofe  both  their  red  and  yellow. 
The  goldfinch  is  a  long-lived  bird,  often  attaining  the 
age  of  20  years. — This  fpecies  is  plenty  throughout 
Europe;  it  is  alfo  met  with  both  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
but  lefs  common. 

2.  The  Calebs,  or  chaffinch,  hath  black  limbs, 
and  the  wings  whit*  on  both  lides  ;  the  three  firft  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  tail  are  without  fpots,  but  fcwo  of  the  chief 
are  obliquely  fpotted.  It  has  its  name  from  its  de¬ 
lighting  in  chaff.  This  fpecies  entertains  us  agreeably 
with  its  fong  very  early  in  the  year,  but  towards  the 
latter  end  of  fummer  affumes  a  chirping  note  :  both 
fexes  continue  with  us  the  whole  year.  What  is  very 
fingular  in  Sweden,  the  females  quit  that  country  in 
September,  migrating  in  flocks  into  Holland,  leaving 
their  mates  behind  :  in  the  fpring  they  return.  In 
Hampihire  Mr  White  has  obferved  fometliing  of  this 
kind  ;  vaft  flocks  of  females  with  fcarcely  any  males 
among  them.  Their  neft  is  almofl  as  elegantly  con- 
ftru&ed  as  that  of  the  goldfinch,  and  of  much  the  fame 
materials,  only  the  infide  has  the  addition  of  fame 
large  feathers.  They  lay  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  dull 
white  colour,  tinged  and  fpotted  with  deep  purple. 
They  are  caught  in  plenty  in  flight-time  ;  but  their 
Refts  are  rarely  found,  though  they  build  in  hedges 
and  trees  of  all  forts.  They  make  their  nefls  of  mofs 
and  wool,  or  any  thing  they  can  gather  up;  and  have 
young  ones  thrice  a-year.  They  are  feldom  bred  from 
the  neft,  as  being  a  bird  not  apt  to  learn  another’s 
fong,  nor  to  whiftle;  fo  that  it  is  heft  to  leave  the  old 
ones  to  bring  them  up.  The  Effex  finches  are  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  be  the  belt  fort,  both  for  length  of 
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fong  and  variety,  ending  with  fcveral  notes  that  are  Fniiglfla. 

very  pretty.  It  is  an  hardy  bird,  and  will  live  almoft  - y— 

upon  any  feeds,  none  coming  amifs  to  him.  He  is 
feldom  fubjed  to  difeafe,  but  will  be  very  loufy  if  not 
fprinkled  with  wine  two  or  three  times  a-montli. 

3.  The  montifringllhi ,  or  brambling,  has  a  yellow 
bill  tipt  with  black  ;  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
and  back,  are  black;  the  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
and  bread,  pale  rufous  orange ;  lower  part  of  the  breait 
and  belly  white  ;  the  quill  feathers  brown,  with  yel- 
lowifti  edges;  the  tail  a  little  forked  ;  the  legs  grey. 

This  fpecies  migrates  into  England  at  certain  feafons, 
but  does  not  build  here.  It  is  frequently  found  among 
chaffinches,  and  fometimes  comes  iu  vaft  flocks.  They 
are  alfo  feen  at  certain  times  in  vaft  clouds  in  France, 
infomuch  that  the  ground  has  been  quite  covered  with 
their  dung,  and  more  than  600  dozen  were  killed  each 
night.  They  are  faid  to  be  particularly  fond  of  beech 
malt,  but  will  alfo  eat  feeds  of  various  other  kinds. 

Their  fit  (h  is  eaten  by  many,  but  is  apt  to  prove^bitter. 

They  are  faid  to  breed  about  Luxemburg,  making  the 
neft  on  the  tall  fir-trees,  compofed  of  long  mofs  with¬ 
out,  and  lined  with  wool  and  feathers  within:  the  eggs 
are  four  or  five  in  number,  yellowifh,  and  fpotted  ; 
and  the  young  are  fledged  at  the  end  of  May.  This 
fpecies  is  found  more  or  lefs  throughout  Europe  ;  and 
is  common  in  the  pine  forefts  of  Ruffia  and  Siberia, 
but  thofe  of  the  laft  are  darker  in1  colour  and  lefs  in 
fize. 

4.  The  domejllca ,  or  sparrow,  hath  the  prime  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  wings  and  tail  brown,  the  body  variegated 
with  grey  and  black,  and  a  Angle  wnite  ftreak  on  the 
wings.  rirefe  well-known  birds  are  proverbially  fa- 
lacious,  and  have  three  broods  in  a  year.  They  arc 
every  where  common  about  our  houfts,  where  they 
build  in  every  place  they  can  find  admittance ;  under 
the  roof,  comer  of  the  brick-work,  or  in  holes  of  the 
wall.  They  make  a  flovenly  neft;  generally  a  little 
hay  ill  put  together,  but  lined  well  with  feathers  ; 
where  they  lay  five  or  fix  eggs  of  a  reddiih  white  co¬ 
lour  fpotted  with  brown.  I  hey  will  fometimes  build 
in  the  neigbouring  trees,  in  which  cafe  they  take  more 
pains  with  the  neft:  and  not  unfrequently  they  expel 
the  martins  from  theirs,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  con- 
ftruding  one  of  their  own.  The  fparrow,  from  fre¬ 
quenting  only  habitations  and  parts  adjacent,  may  be 
laid  to  be  chiefly  fed  from  human  induftry  ;  for  in  fpite 
of  every  precaution,  it  will  partake  with  the  pigeons, 
poultry,  &c.  in  the  food  thrown  out  to  them,  grain  of 
alHdnds  being  molt  agreeable  to  its  tafte  ;  though  it 
will  eat  refufe  from  the  kitchen  of  molt  kinds.  It  is  a 
familiar  but  crafty  bird,  and  will  not  fo  eafilv  come 
into  a  fnare  as  many  others.  In  autumn  they  often 
coiled  into  flocks,  and  rooft  in  numbers  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  trees,  when  they  may  be  {hot  by  dozens,  or  of 
night  caught  in  great  numbers  by  a  bat  fowling-net. 

The  fleffi  is  accounted  tolerable  by  many.  The  fpar¬ 
row  has  no  fong,  only  a  chirp  or  two  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  and  far  from  agreeable.  This  fpecies  is  fpread 
every  where  throughout  Europe;  and  is  alfo  met  with 
m  Egypt,  Senegal,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  Africa 
and  Afia. 

5.  Th fzfpiniis,  or  siskin,  hath  the  prime  feathers  of 
the  wings  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  the  four  firft  chief 
tail-feathers  without  fpots;  but  they  are  yellow  at  the 
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t  foagflla.  bafe,  and  black  at  the  points.  Mr  Willoughby  tells 
v  "  us,  that  this  is  a  fong-bird:  that  in  Suflex  it  is  called 
the  barley -bird y  becaufe  it  comes  to  them  in  barley-feed 
time.  We  are  informed  that  it  vifits  thefe  iflands  at 
Very  uncertain  times,  like  the  grofs  beak,  &c.  It  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  bird  (hops  in  London  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  rather  a  fcarce  bird,  fells  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
merit  of  its  fong  deferves  :  it  is  known  there  by  the 
name  of  the  clerdavins .  It  is  a  very  tame  and  docile 
fpecies  ;  and  is  often  kept  and  paired  with  the  canary- 
bird,  with  which  it  breeds  freely.  The  bird-catchers 
have  a  notion  of  its  coming  out  of  Rufila.  Dr  Kra¬ 
mer  informs  us,  that  this  bird  conceals  its  ndl  with 
great  art ;  and  though  there  are  infinite  numbers  of 
young  birds  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
which  feem  juft  to  have  taken  flight,  yet  no  one  could 
difeover  it. 

6.  The  Unoia ,  or  linnet,  has  the  bottom  of  the 
bread  of  a  fine  blood-red,  which  heightens  as  the 
fpring  advances.  Thefe  birds  are  much  efteemed  for 
their  fong.  They  feed  on  feeds  of  different  kinds, 
which  they  peel  before  they  eat  ;  the  feed  of  the  li- 
num  or  flax  is  their  favourite  food  ;  from  whence  the 
name  of  the  linnet  tribe.  They  breed  among  furze 
and  white  thorn  :  the  outfide  of  their  neft  is  made 
with  mofs  and  bents,  and  lined  with  wool  and  hair. 
They  lay  five  whiti fa  eggs,  fpotted  like  thofe  of  the 
goldfinch. 

7.  The  cannabindy  or  greater  red-pole,  is  rather 
lefs  than  the  common  linnet,  and  has  a  blood- coloured 
fpot  on  the  forehead,  and  the  bread  of  the  male  is 
tinged  with  a  fine  rofe-colour.  It  is  a  common  fraud 
in  the  bird-fhops  in  London,  when  a  male-bird  is  di- 
ftingulfhed  from  the  female  by  a-  red-bread,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  this  bird,  to  dain  or  paint  the  feathers,  fo  that 
the  deceit  is  not  ealily  difeovered,  without  at  lead  clofe 
infpedion.  Thefe  birds  are  frequent  on  our  fea-coads; 
and  are  often  taken  in  flight-time  near  London  :  it  is 
a  familiar  bird;  and  is  cheerful  in  five  minutes  after  it 
is  caught. 

8.  The  linariciy  or  lesser  red-pole,  is  about  half 
the  fize  of  the  lad,  and  a  rich  fpot  of  purplifh  red  on 
the  forehead:  the  bread  is  of  the  fame  colour,  but  lefs 
bright.  The  female  is  lefs  lively  in  colour ;  has  no 
red  on  the  bread  ;  and  the  fpot  on  the  forehead  is  of 
a  faffron  hue.  This  fpecies  is  common  enough  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  pale  bluifii  green, 
thickly  fprinkled  near  the  blunt  end  with  fmall  reddifh 
fpots.  Mr  Pennant  mentions  an  in  dance  of  this  bird 
being  fo  tenacious  of  her  neft,  as  to  fuffer  herd  If  to  be 
taken  off  by  the  hand ;  and  that  when  releafed  fhe 
would  not  forfake  it.  This  fpecies  is  known  about 
London  by  the  name  of  jlone  rzdpole.  Linn;eus,  Kra¬ 
mer,  and  others,  mention  its  being  very  fond  of  the 
feeds  of  alder.  Whole  flocks  of  them,  mixed  with  the 
fifkin,  frequent  places  where  alders  grow,  for  the  fake 
off  picking  the  catkins  :  they  generally  hang  like  the 
titmoufe,  with  the  b^ck  downwards  ;  and  in  this  date 
are  fo  intent  on  their  work,  that  they  may  be  en¬ 
tangled  one  after  another  by  dozens,  by  means  of  a 
twig  fmeared  with  birdlime  fadened  to  the  end  of  a 
fi filing  rod  or  other  long  pole.  This  fpecies  feems  to 
be  in  plenty  throughout  Europe,  from  the  extreme 
parts  of  Ruflia  on  the  one  hand  to  Italy  on  the  other. 

Is  very  common  in  Greenland^  $nd  vras  alfo  met  with 
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by  our  late  royagers  at  Aoonalafhka.  In  America  it  Fringilfaw 
is  likewife  well  known.  Hence  it  feems  to  be  a  bird  ~ "V"™ 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  globe 
without  exception. 

9.  The  montium ,  or  twite,  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
linnet.  It  has  the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  dufky  ;  thofe  on  the  head  edged  with  afh-colour, 
the  others  with  brownifh  red  :  the  rump  is  pale  crim- 
foil;  the  wings  and  tail  are  dufky,  the  tips  of  the 
greater  coverts  and  fecondarics  whitifh  ;  the  legs  pale 
brown.  The  female  wants  the  red  mark  on  the  rump. 

Twites  arc  taken  in  the  flight-feafon  near  London 
along  with  other  linnets.  It  is  probable  that  the  name 
has  been  taken  from  their  twittering  note,  having  no 
mufic  in  it  ;  and  indeed  the  bird-catchers  will  tell  at 
fome  didance  whether  there  be  any  twites  mixed 
among  linnets  merely  from  this  circumflance.  The 
twite  i3  fuppofed  to  breed  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  our  ifland. 

10.  The  amandavay  or  amaduVade  bird,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  wren.  The  colour  of  the  bill  is  of  a  dull 
red  ;  all  the  upper  parts  are  brown,  with  a  mixture  of 
red  ;  the  under  the  fame,  but  paler,  the  middle  of  the 
belly  darked  ;  all  the  feathers  of  the  upper  wing-co¬ 
verts,  bread,  and  Tides,  have  a  fpot  of  white  at  the  tip; 
the  quills  are  of  a  grey  brown  ;  the  tail  is  black  ;  and 
the  legs  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  white.  It  inhabits 
Bengal,  Java,  Malacca,  and  other  parts  of  Ada. 

Ji.  The  Scnegala ,  or  Senegal  finch,  is  a  fpecie* 
very  little  bigger  than  a  wren.  The  bill  is  reddifh, 
edged  all  round  with  brown  ;  and  beneath  the  under 
mandible  a  line  of  brown  quite  to  the  tip;  the  fame 
alfo  is  feen  on  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible:  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  vinaceous  red  colour; 
the  lower  parts,  with  the  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts, 
of  a  green ifh  brown  ;  the  hind  pait  of  the  head  and 
neck,  the  back,  fcapulars,  and  wing -coverts,  are  brown; 
the  tail  is  black;  and  the  legs  are  pale  grey.  It  in¬ 
habits  Bengal;  and,  with  the  former  fpecies,  feeds  on 
millet.  This  affords  the  natives  an  eafy  method  of 
catching  them :  They  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  fup- 
port  a  large  hollowed  gourd,  the  bottom  uppermoft, 
on  a  flick,  with  a  filing  leading  to  fome  covered  place, 
and  fire  ving  \mder  it  fome  millet;  the  little  buds, 
haflening  in  numbers  to  pick  it  up,  are  caught  beneath 
the  trap,  by  the  flick  being  pulled  away  by  the  ob- 
fewer  at  a  diflance.  The  females  are  faid  to  ling  near-’ 
ly  as  well  as  the  males.  They  are  familiar  birds  ;  and 
when  once  ufed  to  the  climate,  will  frequently  live 
five  or  fix  years  in  a  cage.  They  have  been  bred  in 
Holland  by  the  fanciers  of  birds. 

12.  The  canaria,  or  Canary-bird,  hath  a  whitifh 
body  and  bill,  with  the  prime  feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail  greenifli.  It  was  originally’ peculiar  to  thofe 
ifies  to  which  it  owes  its  name  ;  the  fame  that  were 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  addition  of  the  Fortunate . 

Though  the  ancients  celebrate  the  ifle  of  Canaria  for 
the  multitude  of  bi*  ds,  they  have  not  mentioned  any 
in  particular.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  our  fpecies 
was  not  introduced  into  Europe  till  after  the  fecond 
difeovery  of  thefe  ifies,  which  was  between  the  13  th1 
and  14th  centuries.  We  are  uncertain  when  it  firft 
made  its  appearance  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Be¬ 
lem,  who  wrote  in  1555,  is  filent  in  refpedt  to  thefe 
birds ;  Gefner  is  the  firft  who  mentions  them  ;  and  AL 
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dfovand  fpeaks  of  them  as  rarities,  ohferving  that  they 
were  very  dear  on  account  .of  the  difficulty  attending 
the  bringing  them  from  fo  diflant  a  country,  and  that 
they  were  purchafed  by  people  of  rank  alone.  They 
are  (till  found  on  the  fame  fpot  to  which  wc  were  fir  it 
indebted  for  the  production  of  fuch  charming  fong- 
iters  ;  but  they  are  now  become  fo  numerous  in  our 
own  country,  that  we  are  under  no  neceffity  of  croffing 
the  ocean  for  them.  — The  Canary-bird  will  prove  fer¬ 
tile  with  the  fifkin  and  goldfinch  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
produce,  for  the  molt  part,  proves  fterile  ;  the  pairs 
fucceed  bed  when  the  hen-bird  is  the  Canary,  and  the 
cock  of  the  oppolite  fpecies.  It  will  alfo  prove  proli¬ 
fic  with  the  linnet,  yellow-hammer,  chaffinch,  and  even 
the  houfe  fparrow;  but  the  male  Canary-bird  will  not 
Siffimilate  with  the  female  of  thefe  birds  ;  the  hen  mult 
be  ever  of  the  Canary  fpecies,  and  the  young  of  thefe 
moftly  prove  male  birds. — This  bird  is  faid  by  fome  to 
live  10  or  15  years  ;  by  others,  as  far  as  18. 

FRIPPERA,  a  French  term  fometimes  ufed  in  our 
language  to  iignify  the  trade  or  traffic  of  old  fecond- 
hand  clothes  arid  goods.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
place  where  fuch  fort  of  commerce  is  carried  on,  and 
even  for  the  commodities  themfelves.  The  company 
of  frippiers,  or  fripperers,  at  Paris,  are  a  regular  cor¬ 
poration,  of  an  ancient  {landing,  and  make  a  coniider- 
able  figure  in  that  city. 

FRISII,  Frisei,  Frisignes,  and  Frisones,  (anc. 
geog.),  a  people  of  Germany,  fo  called  either  from  their 
ardent  love  of  freedom,  or  from  the  freffi  and  unbroken 
lands  they  occupied,  contradiftinguifhed  from  the  old 
lands.  Tacitus  divides  them,  from  their  extent  of 
power  and  territory,  into  the  Majores,  fituated  on  the 
coaft  betwen  the  Rhine  and  the  Ems  ;  and  into  the 
Minores,  occupying  the  parts  about  tli£  lakes  lying 
between  the  channels  of  the  Rhine. 

FRIT,  or  Fritt,  in  the  glafs  manufacture,  is  the 
matter  or  ingredients  whereof  glafs  is  to  be  made, 
when  they  have  been  calcined  or  baked  in  a  furnace. 

A  fait  drawn  from  the  afhes  of  the  plant  kali  or 
from  fern,  or  other  plants  mixed  with  fa^d  or  flint, 
and  baked  together,  makes  an  opaque  mafs  called  by 
glafs-men  frit;  probably  from  the  Italian  frit  tare,  to 
fry  ;  or  becaufe  the  frit,  when  melted,  runs  into  lumps, 
like  fritters,  called  by  the  Italians  fritelli. 

Frit,  by  the  ancients,  was  called  ammonitrum ,  of 
farul,  and  virpav,  nitre ;  under  which  name  it  is 
deferibed  by  Pliny  thus  :  Fine  fand  from  the  Voltur- 
man  fea,  mixed  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  nitre, 
and  melted,  makes  a  mafs  called  ammonitrum ;  which 
being  rebaked  makes  pure  glafs. 

Frit,  Neri  obferves,  is  only  the  calx  of  the  materials 
which  make  glafs';  which  though  they  might  be  melt¬ 
ed,  and  glafs  be  made,  without  thus  calcining  them, 
yet  it  would  take  up  much  more  time.  This  calcining, 
or  making  of  frit,  ferves  to  mix  and  incorporate  the 
materials  together,  and  to  evaporate  all  the  fuperfluous 
humidity.  The  frit,  once  made,  is  readily  fufed,  and 
turned  into  glafs. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  frits.  The  firft,  cryftal  frit, 
or  that  for  cryftal  metal,  is  made  with  fait  of  pulverine 
and  fand.  The  fecond,  and  ordinary  frit,  is  made  of 
the  bare  afhes  of  pulverine  or  barilla,  without  ex¬ 
tracting  the  fait  from  them.  This  makes  the  ordi¬ 
nary  white  or  cryftal  metal.  The  third  is  frl-t  for  green 
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glades,  made  of  common  afhes,  without  any  prepara* 
tion.  This  laii  frit  will  require  ten  or  twelve  hours 
baking. 

The  materials  in  each  are  to  be  finely  powdered, 
walhed,  and  fearced  ;  then  equally  mixed,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  ft  if  red  together  in  the  melting  pot.  For  the  reft 
fee  Glass,  and  Crystal. 

FRITH*  in  its  moft  ufual  acceptation,  fignifies  the 
mouth  or  opening  of  a*  river  into  tile  fea  ;  fuch  are  the 
Frith  of  Forth  or  of  Edinburgh,  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
Moray  Frith,  Sc c. 

-  FRITILLAR1A,  K fritillary:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
loth  order,  Coronaris .  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous 
and  campanulated,  with  a  nectariferous  cavity  above  the 
heel  in  each  petal ;  the  ilamina  are  as  long  as  the  co- 
roha.  There  are  five  fpecies,  all  of  them  bulbous- 
rooted  flowery  perennials,  producing  annual  tlalks 
from  about  one  foot  to  a  yard  or  more  high?  termi¬ 
nated  by  large,  bell-fhaped,  liliaceous  flowers,  of  a 
great  variety  of  colours.  They  are  all  propagated  by 
offsets,  which  they  furnifh  abundantly  from  the  fides  of 
their  roots,  and  which  may  be  feparated  every  fecond 
or  third  year  ;  they  are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in 
any  of  the  common  borders. 

FRIULI,  a  province  of  Italy,  fubjeCt  to  Venice, 
and  bounded  by  Carinthia  in  Germany  on  the  north, 
by  Carniola  on  theeaft,by  the  Gulph  of  Venice  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  Bellunefe  and  Feltrin  on  the  weft. 

FRIZE,  or  Frieze,  in  architecture,  a  part  of  the 
entablature  of  columns,  more  ufually  written  and  pro¬ 
nounced  freeze .  bee  Freeze. 

Frize,  or  Freeze,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  wool¬ 
len  cloth  or  fluff  for  winter  wear,  being  frized  or 
knapt  on  one  fide;  whence,  in  all  probability,  it  de¬ 
rives  its  name. 

Of  frizes,  fome  are  croffed,  others  not  crofted  :  the 
former  are  chiefly  of  Englifh  manufacture,  the  latter 
of  Irifh. 

FRIZING  of  Cloth,  a  term  in  the  woollen 
manufaClory,  applied  to  the  forming  of  the  nap  of 
cloth  or  fluff  into  a  number  of  little  hard  burrs  or 
prominences,  covering  almoft  the  whole  ground  thereof. 

Some  cloths  are  only  frized  on  the  back  fide,  as 
black  cloths  ;  others  on  the  right  fide,  as  coloured  and 
mixed. cloths,  rateens,  bays,  friezes,  See. 

Frizing  may  be  performed  two  w^ays.  One  with  the 
hand,  that  is,  by  means  of  two  workmen,  who  con¬ 
duct  a  kind  of  plank  that  ferves  for  a  frizing  inftru- 
ment.  The  other  way  is  by  a  mill,  worked  either  by  wa¬ 
ter  or  a  liorfe,  or  fometimes  by  rren.  This  latter  i* 
efteemed  the  better  way  of  frizing,  by  reafon  the  mo¬ 
tion  being  uniform  and  regular,  the  little  knobs  of  the 
frizing  are  formed  more  equably  and  regularly.  The 
ftruClure  of  this  lifeful  machine  is  as  foil  ;ws  : 

I  he  three  principal  parts  are  the  frizer  or  crifpcr,  the 
frizing  table,  and  the  drawer  or  beam.  The  two  firft 
are  two  equal  planks  or  boards,  each  about  10  feet 
long  and  15  inches  broad;  differing  only  in  this,  that 
the  frizing- table  is  lined  or  covered  with  a  kind  of 
coarfe  woollen  fluff,  of  a  rough  fturdy  nap  ;  and  the 
frizer  is  incruftated  with  a  kind  cf  cement  compofed 
of  glue,  gum-arabic,  and  a  yellow  fand,  with  a  little 
aqua-vitae,  or  urine.  The  beam,  or  drawer,  thus  call¬ 
ed. 


Frith 
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Prizing  ed,  becaufe  it  draws  the  fluff  from  between  the  frizer 
b  flier  anC^  t^C  ^Zl*ng"ta^^e>  IS  a  wooden  roller,  befet  all  over 
^  ro  1  eir’.  with  little,  fine,  fhort  points  or  ends  of  wire,  like  thofe 
of  cards  ufed  in  carding  of  wool. 

The  difpofition  and  ufe  of  the  machine  is  thus.  The 
table  Hands  immoveable,  and  bears  or  fuftains  the  cloth 
to  be  frized,  which  is  laid  with  that  fide  uppermoft  on 
which  the  nap  is  to  be  raifed  :  over  the  table  is  placed 
the  frizer,  at  fuch  a  difiance  from  it  as  to  give  room 
for  the  fluff  to  be  paffed  between  them  :  fo  that  the 
frizer,  having  a  very  flow  femicircular  motion,  meeting 
the  long  hairs  or  naps  of  the  cloth,  twifls,  and  rolls 
them  into  little  knobs  or  burrs ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  drawer,  which  is  continually  turning,  draws 
away  fhe  fluff  from  under  the  frizer,  and  winds  it  over 
its  own  points. 

All  that  the  workman  has  to  d <f  while  the  machine 
is  a-going,  is  to  flretch  the  fluff  on  the  table  as  fad  as 
the  drawer  takes  it  off,  and  from  time  to  time  to  take 
off  the  fluff  from  the  points  of  the  drawer. 

The  defign  of  having  the  frizing-table  lined  with 
fluff  of  a  fhort,  fliff,  flubby  nap,  is  that  it  may  detain 
the  cloth  between  the  table  and  the  frizer  long  enough 
for  the  grain  to  be  formed,  that  the  drawer  may  not 
take  it  away  too  readily,  which  muft  otherwife  be  the 
cafe,  as  it  is  not  held  by  any  thing  at  the  other  end. 
It  were  unneceffary  to  fay  any  thing  particular  of  the 
manner  of  frizing  fluffs  with  the  hand,  it  being  the 
aim  of  the  workmen  to  imitate,  as  near  as  they  can  with 
their  wooden  inftrument,  the  flow,  equable,  and  circu¬ 
lar  motion  of  the  machine  :  it  needs  only  be  added,  that 
their  frizer  is  but  about  two  feet  long  and  one  broad  ; 
and  that  to  form  the  nap  more  eafily,  they  moiften  the 
furface  of  the  fluff  lightly,  with  water  mingled  with 
whites  of  eggs  or  honey. 

FROBENIUS  (John),  a  famous  and  learned  print¬ 
er  in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Hamelburgh  in 
Franconia,  and  fettled  at  Bafil.  He  had  before  flu- 
died  in  that  univerfity,  where  he  acquired  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  uncommonly  learned  ;  and  now  fetting 
up  a  printing-houfe  in  that  city,  was  the  firfl  of  th'e 
German  printers  who  brought  that  admirable  art  to  any 
degree  of  perfection.  Being  a  man  of  great  probity 
and  piety,  as  well  as  fkill,  he  was  particularly  choice 
in  the  authors  he  printed  ;  and  would  never,  for  the 
fake  of  profit,  fuffer  libels,  or  any  thing  that  might 
hurt  the  reputation  of  another,  to  go  through  his 
prefs.  The  great  chara&er  of  this  printer  was  the 
principal  motive  which  induced  Erafmus  to  refide  at 
Bafil,  in  order  to  have  his  own  works  printed  by  him. 
A  great  number  of  valuable  authors  were  printed  by 
Frobenius,  with  great  care  and  accuracy;  among 
which  were  the  works  of  St  Jerome,  Augufline,  and 
Erafmus.  He  defigned  to  have  printed  the  Greek 
Fathers;  but  died  in  1527,  before  he  could  execute 
his  defign.  Erafmus  wrote  his  epitaph  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  v 

John  Frobenius  left  a  fon,  named  Jerome  Frobenius , 
and  a  daughter  married  to  Nicholas  Epifcopius  ;  who, 
joining  in  partnerfhip,  continued  Frobenius’s  printing- 
houfe  with  reputation,  and  printed  correft  editions  of 
the  Greek  Fathers. 

FROBISHER,  or  Forbisher  (Sir  Martin),  an 
excellent  navigator  and  fea-officer  in  the  1 6th  century, 
was  born  near  Doncafler  in  Yorkfhire,  and  was  from 
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his  youth  Brought  up  to  navigation.  He  was  the  firft  Frobifher 
Englifhman  who  attempted  to  find  a  north- -weft  paf-  N  * 
fage  to  China,  and  in  1576  he  failed  with  two  barks  / 

and  a  pinnace  in  order  to  attempt  that  paffage.  In 
this  voyage  he  difeovered  a  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Foreland ,  and  the  next  day 
difeovered  a  ilrait  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name.  This 
voyage  proving  unfuccefsful,  he  attempted  the  fame 
paffage  in  1577;  but  difeovering  fome  ore  in  an  iflarid, 
and  his  commiflion  directing  him  in  this  voyage  only  to 
fearch  for  ore,  and  to  leave  the  farther  difeovery  of  the 
north-.weft  to  another  time,  he  returned  to  England. 

He  failed  again,  with  15  fhips  and  a  great  number  of 
adventurers,  to  form  a  fettlement ;  but  being  obftruc- 
ted  by  the  ice,  and  driven  out  to  fea  by  a  violent 
florm,  they,  after  encountering  many  difficulties,  re¬ 
turned  home,  without  making  any  fettlcmeiu,  but 
brought  a  large  quantity  of  ore. — He  afterwards  com¬ 
manded  the  Aid  in  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  expedition  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  in  which  St  Domingo  in  Hifpaniola, 
Carthagena,  and  Santa  Juftina,  in  Florida,  were  taken 
and  facked.  In  1588,  he  bravely  exerted  himfelf  in 
defence  of  his  country  agairift  the  Spanifh  armada, 
when  he  commanded  the  Triumph,  one  of  the  largeft 
fhips  in  that  fervice ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  diftin- 
guifhed  bravery,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  the  lord  high-admiral  at  fea.  He  afterwards 
commanded  a  fquadron  which  was  ordered  to  cruife  on 
the  Spanifh  coaft  ;  and  in  1592  took  two  valuable 
fhips  and  a  rich  carrack.  In  1594  he  was  fent  to  the 
affiftance  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France  againft  a  body 
of  the  Leaguers  and  Spaniards,  who  had  ftrongly  en¬ 
trenched  themfelves  at  Croyzon  near  Breft  ;  but  in  an 
affault  upon  that  fort,  on  the  7th  of  November,  Sir 
Martin  was  unfortunately  wounded  with  a  ball,  of  which 
he  died  foon  after  he  had  brought  back  the  fleet  to  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  was  buried  in  that  town, 

Frobisher's  Straits,  lie  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Farewell  in  Weft  Greenland,  and  were  difeover¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Martin  Frobiflier.  W.  Long.  48.  16.  N. 

Lat.  63.  12. 

FRODSHAM,  a  town  of  Chefhire  in  England, 

162  miles  from  London,  is  noted  for  its  ancient  caftle. 

It  has  a  ftone-bridge  over  the  river  Weaver  near  its 
conflux  with  the  Merfey,  and  a  harbour  for  fhips  of 
good  burden.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has 
communication  with  the  rivers  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 

Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 

&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting¬ 
ham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Stafford,  War¬ 
wick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefler,  &c. 

FROG,  in  zoology.  See  Rana. 

BuII-Frog .  See  Rana. 

FROG-Fi/h  of  Surinam,  a  very  fmgular  animal,  of 
which  a  figure  is  given  by  Mr  Edwards,  Hi/l.  of  Birds, 

Vol.  I.  There  is  no  fpecimen  in  the  Britifh  mufeum, 
nor  in  any  private  colle&ion,  except  that  of  Dr  Fo- 
thergill.  It  was  brought  from  Surinam  in  South  A- 
merica.— -Frogs,  both  in  Afia  and  Africa,  according 
to  Merian,  change  gradually  from  fifhes  to  frogs,  as 
thofe  in  Europe;  but  after  many  years  revert  again  in¬ 
to  fifhes,  though  the  manner  of  their  change  has  never 
been  inve flighted.  In  Surinam  thefe  fifhes  are  called 
jakjes.  They  are  cartilaginous,  of  a  fubfiance  like  our 
3  I*  inuftela. 
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Frome,  muftela,  and  exquifite  food  :  they  are  formed  with  re- 
ffcemtT  Su^ar  vertebrae,  and  fmall  bones  all  over  the  body  di- 
vided  into  equal  parts  ;  are  firfl  darkifh,  and  then 
grey  :  their  fcales  make  a  beautiful  appearance.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  animal  is,  in  its  perfect  {late,  a  fpecies  of  frog 
with  a  tail,  or  a  kind  of  waterlizard,  Mr  Edwards  does 
not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  obferves,  that  when  its 
lize  is  eonfidered,  if  it  fhould  be  deemed  a  tadpole  at  firft 
produced  from  fpawn,  and  in  its  progrefs  towards  a 
frog,  fucli  an  animal,  when  full  grown,  if  it  bears  the 
fame  proportion  to  its  tadpole  as  thofe  in  Europe  do, 
mud  be  of  enormous  fize;  for  our  full  grown  frogs  ex¬ 
ceed  the  tadpoles  at  lead  50  times.  See  a  reduced  fi¬ 
gure  on  Plate  CCIII. 

FROME,  a  river  that  rifes  from  fevcral  fprings  in 
the  Wedern  parts  of  Dorfetfliire  in  England,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  near  Everdiot ;  and  dire&ing  its  courfe 
ahnod  due  wed,  paffes  under  Frampton-bridge,  wafhes 
the  town  of  Dorcheder,  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  the 
Englifh  Channel  called  Poolhaven ,  near  Wareham. 

Frome- Sehvood)  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire  in  England, 
105  miles  from  London.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  anciently  one  great 
fored  called  Selwoodfhire  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
lad  century,  in  thofe  called  Frame-  Woodlands,  there 
was  a  confiderable  gang  of  money- coiners  or  clippers, 
of  whom  many  were  taken  and  executed,  and  their  co¬ 
vert  laid  open.  Though  the  town  is  bigger  than  fome 
cities,  yet  it  has  only  one  church  ;  but  it  has  fix  or 
feven  meeting-houfes  of  Protedant  diffenters.  The 
inhabitants  ^are  reckoned  about  13,000,  whofe  chief 
manufactory  is  broad-cloth.  About  50  years  ago, 
more  wire  cards  for  carding  the  wool  for  the  fpinners 
were  made  at  this  place  than  in  all  England  bdides, 
which  was  for  the  mod  part  fupplied  with  them  from 
hence  ;  for  here  were  no  lefs  than  20  mader  card- 
makers,  one  of  whom  employed  400  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  that  manufactory  at  one  time;  fo  that  even 
children  of  7  or  8  years  of  age  could  earn  half-a-crown 
a- week.  The  river  here,  which  abounds  with  trout, 
eels,  &c.  rifes  in  the  woodlands  ;  and  runs  under  its 
Itone-bridge  towards  Bath,  on  the  ead  fide  of  which 
it  falls  into  the  Avon.  This  towrn  has  been  a  long 
time  noted  for  its  fine  beer,  which  they  keep  to  a  great 
age,  and  is  generally  preferred  by  the  gentry  to  the 
wines  of  France  and  Portugal.  It  was  governed  for¬ 
merly  by  a  bailiff,  and  now  by  two  con  {tables  of  the 
hundreds  of  Frome,  chofen  at  the  court-leet  of  the 
ford  of  the  manor. 

FRONDESCENTIA,  from  frons,  “a  leaf;”  the 
precife  time  of  the  year  and  month  in  which  each  fpe¬ 
cies  of  plants  unfolds  its  fird  leaves. 

All  plants  produce  new  leaves  every  year;  but  all  do 
not  renew  them  at  the  fame  time.  Among  woody 
plants,  the  elder,  and  mod  of  the  honey-fuckles  ;  a- 
mong  perennial  herbs,  crocus  and  tulip,  are  the  fird 
that  pufh  or  expand  their  leaves.  The  time  of  low¬ 
ing  the  feeds  decides  with  refpeCl  to  annuals.  The 
oak  and  afh  are  condantly  the  lated  in  pufhing  their 
leaves  :  thegreated  number  unfold  them  in  fpring;  the 
modes  and  firs  in  winter.  Thefe  driking  differences 
with  refpeft  to  fo  capital  a  circumffance  in  plants  as 
that  of  unfolding  their  leaves,  feem  to  indicate  that 
each  fpecies  of  plants  has  a  temperance  proper  or  pe¬ 


culiar  to  itfelf,  and  requires  a  certain  degree  of  heat  Front 
to  extricate  the  leaves  from  their  buds,  and  produce  M. 
the  appearance  in  quedion.  Fnontinus* 

This  temperature,  however,  is  not  fo  fixed  or  con* 
dant  as  it  may  appear  to  a  fuperficial  obferver.  A- 
mong  plants  of  the  fame  fpecies,  there  are  fome  more 
early  than  others;  whether  that  circumdanee.  depends, 
as  it  mod  commonly  does,  on  the  nature  of  the  plants, 
or  is  owing  to  differences  in  heat,  expofure,  and  foil. 

In  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fmall  and  young 
trees  are  always  earlier  than  larger  or  old  ones. 

The  pufhing  of  the  leaves  is  likewife  accelerated  or 
retarded  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon  j 
that  is,  according  as  the  fun  is  fooner  or  later  in  dif- 
penfing  that  certain  degree  of  heat  which  is  fuitable  to 
each  fpecies. 

FRONT,  the  forehead,  or  that  part  of  the  face 
above  the  eyebrows.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin 
frons;  and  that  from  the  Greek  <r>g°vitv  “  to  think,  per¬ 
ceive  ;”  of  w™  mens,  “  the  mind,  thought.”  Marti- 
nius,  to  make  out  this  etymology,  obferves,  that  from 
the  forehead  of  a  perfon  #e  perceive  what  he  is,  what 
he  is  capable  of,  and  what  he  thinks  of. 

Front  is  alfo  ufed  where  feveral  perfons  or  things 
are  ranged  fide  by  fide,  and  fliow  their  front  or  fore¬ 
parts. 

Front,  in  archi te&ure,  denotes  the  principal  face 
or  fide  of  a  building,  or  that  prefented  to  their  chief 
afpedl  or  view. 

FRONTAL,  in  architecture,  a  little  fronton  or 
pediment,  fometimes  placed  over  a  fmall  door  or  win¬ 
dow. 

Frontal,  Frontlet ,  or  Brow-band ,  is  alfo  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Jewilh  ceremonies.  This  frontal  con- 
fifls  of  four  feveral  pieces  of  vellum,  on  each  whereof 
is  written  fome  text  of  feripture.  They  are  all  laid  on 
a  piece  of  a  black  calf’s  leather  with  thongs  to  tie  it  by. 

The  Jews  apply  the  leather  with  the  vellum  on  their 
foreheads  in.  the  fynagogue,  and  tie  it  round  the  head 
with  the  thongs. 

FRONTIER,  the  border,  confine,  or  extreme,  of 
a  kingdom  or  province,  which  the  enemies  find  in  front 
when  they  would  enter  the  fame.  Thus  we  fay,  a 
frontier  town,  frontier  province,  &c.  Frontiers  were 
anciently  called  marches. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  frontiere,  and 
that  from  the  Latin  frontaria;  as  being  a  kind  of  front 
oppofed  to  the  enemy.  Skinner  derives  frontier  from 
front;  inafmuch  as  the  frontier  is  the  exterior  and  moil 
advanced  part  of  a  ffate,  as  the  front  is  that  of  the  face 
of  a  man. 

FRONTIGNIAC  wine,  is  fo  called  from  a  town 
©f  Languedoc  in  France,  fituated  16  miles  fouth-wefi 
of  Montpelier,  remarkable  for  producing  it. 

FRONTINUS  (Sextus  Julius),  an  ancient  Roman 
writer,  was  of  confular  dignity,  and  flourifned  under  the 
emperors  Vefpafian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva,  and 
Trajan.  He  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  was  made  city-prsetor  when  Vefpafian  and  Ti¬ 
tus  were  confuls ;  and  Nerva  made  him  curator  of  the 
aquedu&s,  which  occafioned  his  writing  De  aquadvftl- 
bus  urbis  Roma.  He  wrote  four  book3  upon  the  Greek 
and  Roman  art  of  war  ;  a  piece  De  re  agrarla ,  and 
another  De  Yimitibus.  Thefe  have  been  often  feparate- 
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Frontif-  \y  reprinted  ;  but  were  all  collected  together  in  a  neat 
Piece  edition  at  Amfterdam  in  1661,  with  notes  by  Robertus 
jrjift,  Keuchenius.  He  died  under  Trajan. 

—-v— -  FRONTISPIECE,  in  archite&ure,  the  principal 

face  of  a  fine  building.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Latin  frontifpiclum ,  q.  d.  fr cutis  hominis  infpeclio. — Hence 
alfo,  by  a  figure,  we  fay,  the  frontifpiece  of  a  book  ; 
meaning  an  ornament  with  an  engraven  title  on  the 
firft  page. 

FRONTLET.  See  Frontal. 

F'RONTO  /  Marcus  Cornelius),  was  chofen  for  his 
eloquence  to  inftrudl  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus  iti  rhetoric  ;  in  recompenqe  of  which  he 
was  promoted  to  the  confulate,  and  a  ftatue  was  erec¬ 
ted  to  his  honour.  He  taught  Marcus  Aurelius  not 
only  eloquence,  but  the  duty  of  kings,  and  excellent 
morals.  Some  fay  he  wrote  againft  the  Chriftians.  A 
fed  was  formed  of  thofe  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  mo¬ 
del  of  perfed  eloquence,  and  thefe  were  called  Pronto - 
mam.  The  Civilians,  whole  names  were  Fronto ,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  pandeds,  were  probably  defeended  from 
him. 

FROST,  in  phyfiology,  fuch  a  Hate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  as  occafions  the  congelation  or  freezing  of  water 
and  other  fluids.  See  Congelation. 

Under  the  articles  Cold,  Congelation,  Evapo¬ 
ration,  Fluidity,  &c.  it  is  fliown,  that  water  and 
other  fluids  are  capable  of  containing  the  element  of 
fire  or  heat  in  two  very  different  Hates.  In  the  one, 
they  feem  to  imbibe  the  fire  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
eludes  all  the  methods  by  which  we  are  accuftomed  to 
obferve  it,  either  by  our  fenfation  of  feeling,  or  the 
thermometer;  in  the  other,  it  manifefls  itfelf  obvioufly 
to  our  fenfes,  either  by  the  touch,  the  thermometer, 
or  the  cmiflion  of  light. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  ftates,  we  call  the  body  cold ; 
and  are  apt  to  fay  that  this  coldnefs  is  occafioned  by 
the  abfcnce  of  heat.  But  this  manner  of  expreffmg 
ourfelves  is  certainly  improper ;  for  even  thofe  fluids 
which  are  coldeft  to  the  touch  contain  a  vaft  deal  of 
Feat.  Thus  vapour,  which  is  colder  to  the  touch 
than  the  water  from  which  it  was  raifed,  contains  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  fire,  even  more  than  fufficient  to 
heat  it  red  hot.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  common  fait* 
and  fnow,  or  ice.  If  a  quantity  of  each  of  thefe  fub- 
fiances  is  feparately  reduced  to  the  degree  of  28  or  30 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  upon  mixing  them  to¬ 
gether,  the  heat  which  would  have  raifed  the  thermo¬ 
meter  to  the  degree  above  mentioned,  now  enters  into 
the  fub fiance  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  falls  down  toe. — Here  an  eXceflive  degree  of 
cold  is  produced,  and  vet  we  are  fure  that  the  fubftan- 
ces  contain  the  very  fame  quantity  of  heat  that  they 
formerly  did  :  nay,  they  will*  even  feem  exceedingly 
cold,  when  they  molt  certainly  contain  a  great  deal 
more  heat  than  they  originally  did  ;  for  they  abforb  it 
from  all  bodies  aroXind  them  ;  and  if  a  fmall  veffePfull 
of  water  is  put  in  the  middle  of  fuch  a  mixture,  it  will 
in  a  fiiort  time  be  full  of  ice. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  otir  fenfes,  even  when 
afiifted  by  thermometers,  Cart  only  judge  of  the  ftate in 
which  the  element  of  fire  is  with  relation  to  the  bo¬ 
dies  around  us,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  contain¬ 
ed  in  them.  Thus,  if  heat  flows  from  any  part  of  our 
body  into  any  fubftance  ailually  in  contact  with  it*  the 


fenfation  &f  cold  is  excited,  and  we  call  that  fubftance  Frofi* 
cold ;  but  if  it  flows  from  any  fubftance  into  our  body, 
the  fenfation  of  heat  is  excited,  and  we  call  that  fub¬ 
ftance  hoty  without  regard  to  the  abfolute  quantity  con¬ 
tained  in  either  cafe.  See  Heat. 

Of  all  known  fubftanees,  the  atmofphere  either  ab- 
forbs  or  throws  out  heat  with  the  ntofl  remarkable  fa¬ 
cility  :  and  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  ftates  it  always  is 
with  refped  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  fuch  bo¬ 
dies  as  are  placed  on  or  near  it ;  for  thefe,  properly 
fpeaking,  have  no  temperature  of  their  own,  but  are 
entirely  regulated  by  that  of  the  atmofphere.— When 
the  air  has  been  for  fome  time  abforbing  the  heat  from 
terreftrial  bodies,  a  froft  muft  be  the  undoubted  con- 
fequence,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  water  freezes  in  a 
vefltl  put  into  a  freezing  mixture  ;  and  were  this  ah- 
forption  to  continue  for  a  length  of  time,  the  whole 
earth  would  be  converted  into  a  frozen  mafs.  There 
are,  however,  certain  powers  in  nature,  by  which  this 
effed  is  always  prevented  ;  and  the  moft  violent  froft 
we  can  imagine,  muft  always  as  it  were  defeat  its  own 
purpofes,  and  end  in  a  thaw.  To  underftand  this  fub* 
jedf,  we  muft  obferve, 

1.  In  that  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  which  we  deno¬ 
minate  froft,  there  is  a  moft  intimate  union  between 
the  air  and  the  water  it  contains;  and  therefore  frofty 
weather,  except  in  very  high  latitudes,  is  generally 
clear. 

2.  When  fuch  an  union  takes  place,  either  in  win¬ 
ter  or  fummer,  we  obferve  the  atmofphere  alfo  in¬ 
clined  to  abforb  heat,  and  confequently  to  froft. 

Thus  in  clear  fettled  weather,  even  in  fummer,  though 
the  day  may  be  excefiively  hot  by  reafon  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  funfhine,  yet  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  re¬ 
markably  cold,  and  fometimes  even  difagreeably  fo. 

3.  The  air  being  therefore  always  ready  in  the  time 
of  froft,  or  in  clear  weather,  to  abforb  heat  from  every 
fubftance  which  comes  into  contact  with  it,  it  follows 
that  it  muft  alfo  abforb  part  of  that  which  belongs  to 
the  vapours  contained  in  it. 

4.  Though  vapour  is  capable  of  becoming  much 
colder  than  water  without  being  frozen,  yet  by  a  con¬ 
tinued  abforption  it  muft  at  laft  part  with  its  latent 
heat,  /.  e .  that  which  eiTentially  conftitutes  it  vapour  ; 
and  without  which  it  is  no  longer  vapour,  but  water 
or  ice.  No  fooner,  therefore,  does  the  froft  arrive  at 
a  certain  pitch,  than  the  vapours,  every  where  dif- 
perfed  through  the  air,  give  out  their  latent  heat  : 
the  atmofphere  then  becomes  clouded  ;  the  froft  either 
totally  goes  off,  or  becomes  milder  by  reafon  of  the 
great  quantity  of  heat  difeharged  into  the  air  ;  and 
the  vapours  defeend  in  rain,  hail,  or  fnow,  according 
to  the  particular  difpofition  of  the  atmofphere  at  the 
time. 

5.  Even  in  the  polar  regions,  where  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  froft  muft  mcreafe  beyond  meafure, 
there  are  alfo  natural  means  for  preventing  its  running 
to  extremes.  The  principal  caufe  here  is,  the  mixture 
of  a  great  quantity  of  vapours  from  the  more  tempe¬ 
rate  regions  of  the  globe  with  the  air  in  thofe  dreary 
climates.  It  is  well  known^  that  aqueous  Vapour  al¬ 
ways  flics  from  a  warm  to  a  colder  place.  For  this 
reafon,  the  vapours  raifed  by  the  fun  in  the  more  tem¬ 
perate  regions  of  the  earth,  muft  continually  travel 
northward  and  /outhward  in  great  quantities.  Thus 
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they  furnifh  materials  for  tliofe  immenfe  quantities  of 
fnow  and  ice  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  poles,  and  which  we  cannot  imagine  the 
weak  influence  of  the  fun  in  thefe  parts  capable  of  rai¬ 
ling.  It  is  impofiible  that  a  quantity  of  vapour  can  be 
mixed  with  frofly  air,  without  communicating  a  great 
deal  of  heat  to  it  ;  and  thus  there  are  often  thaws  of 
confiderable  duration  even  in  thofe  climates  where, 
from  the  little  influence  of  the  fun,  we  fhould  fuppofe 
the  froft  would  be  perpetual. 

6.  We  may  now  account  with  fome  probability  for 
the  uncertain  duration  of  frofts.  In  this  country  they 
are  feldom  of  a  long  continuance;  becaufe  the  vapours 
raifed  from  the  fea  with  which  our  ifland  is  furround- 
ed,  perpetually  mix  with  the  air  over  the  ifland,  and 
prevent  a  long  duration  of  the  froft.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  frofts  are  never  of  fuch  long  duration  in  mari¬ 
time  places  on  the  continent  as  in  the  inland  ones. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  more  uncertain  than  the 
motion  of  the  vapours  with  which  the  air  is  conftantly 
filled;  and  therefore  it  is  impofiible  to  prognofticate  the 
duration  cf  a  froft  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  In 
general,  we  may  always  be  certain, ( that  if  a  quantity 
of  vapour  is  accumulated  in  any  place,  no  intenfe  froft 
can  fubfift  in  that  place  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and 
by  whatever  caufes  the  vapours  are  driven  from  place 
to  place,  by  the  fame  caufes  the  frofts  are  regulated 
throughout  the  whole  world.  See  Thaw,  Vapoup., 
&c. 

The  effeds  of  froft  in  feveral  different  countries,  are 
enumerated  under  the  article  Congelation.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  even  folia  bodies  are  li¬ 
able  to  be  affeded  by  froft.  Timber  is  often  apparent¬ 
ly  frozen,  and  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  to  faw. 
Marie,  chalk,  and  other  lefs  folid  terreftrial  concre¬ 
tions,  will  be  fluttered  by  ftrong  and  durable  frofts. 
Metals  are  contraded  by  froft  :  thus,  an  iron  tube,  12 
feet  long,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air  in  a  frofty 
night,  loft  two  lines  of  its  length.  On  the  contrary, 
froft  fwells  or  dilates  water  near  one-tenth  of  its  bulk. 
Mr  Boyle  made  feveral  experiments  with  metalline 
veftels,  exceedingly  thick  and  ftrong  ;  which  being 
filled  with  water,  clofe  flopped,  and  expofed  to  the 
cold,  burft  by  the  expanfion  of  the  frozen  fluid  with¬ 
in  them.  Trees  are  frequently  deftroyed  by  froft,  as 
if  burnt  up  by  the  moft  excefiive  heat;  and  in  very 
ftrong  frofts,  walnut-trees,  afhes,  and  even  oaks,  are 
fometimes  fplit  and  cleft,  fo  as  to  be  feen  through, 
and  this  with  a  terrible  noife,  like  the  explofion  of  fire¬ 
arms. 

Froft  naturally  proceeds  from  the  upper  parts  of  bo¬ 
dies  downwards  :  but  how  deep  it  will  reach  in  earth 
or  water,  is  not  eafily  known  ;  becaufe  this  depth  may 
vary  with  the  degree  of  coldnefs  in  the  air,  by  a  longer 
or  fhorter  duration  of  the  froft,  the  texture  of  the 
earth,  the  nature  of  the  juices  wherewith  it  is  impreg¬ 
nated,  the  conftitution  of  its  more  internal  parts  as  to 
heat  and  cold,  the  nature  of  its  effluvia,  & c.  Mr 
Boyle,  in  order  to  afeertain  this  depth,  after  four 
nights  of  hard  froft,  dug  in  an  orchard,  where  the 
ground  was  level  and  bare,  and  found  the  froft  had 
fcarce  reached  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  in  a  garden 
nearer  the  houfe  only  two  inches  below  the  furface. 
Nine  or  ten  fucceflive  frofty  nights  froze  the  bare 


ground  in  the  garden  fix  inches  and  a  half  deep  ;  and 
in  the  orchard,  where  a  wall  flickered  it  from  the  fouth 
fun,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  and  a  half.  He  alfo 
dug  in  an  orchard,  near  a  wall,  about  a  week  after¬ 
wards,  and  found  the  froft  to  have  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  14  inches.  In  a  garden  at  Mofcow,  the  froft 
in  a  hard  feafon  only  penetrates  to  two  feet :  and  the 
utmoft  effed  that  Captain  James  mentions  the  cold  to 
have  had  upon  the  ground  of  Charlton  ifland,  was  to 
freeze  it  to  10  feet  deep  :  whence  may  appear  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  cold  of  that  ifland  and  Rufiia.  And 
as  to  the  freezing  of  water  at  the  abovementioned 
ifland,  the  Captain  tells  us,  it  does  not  naturally  con¬ 
geal  above  the  depth  of  fix  feet,  the  reft  being  by  ac¬ 
cident.  Water  alfo,  expofed  to  the  cold  air  in  large 
veffels,  always  freezes  firft  at  the  upper  furface,  the 
ice  gradually  increafing  and  thickening  downwards  : 
for  which  reafon,  frogs  retire  in  frofty  weather  to 
the  bottom  of  ditches  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  flioals  of 
fifli  retire  in  winter  to  thofe  depths  of  the  fea  and  ri¬ 
vers,  where  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  fummer.  Wa¬ 
ter,  like  the  earth,  feems  not  difpofed  to  receive  any 
very  intenfe  degree  of  cold  at  a  confiderable  depth  or 
diftanee  from  the  air.  The  vaft  makes  of  ice  found 
in  the  northern  feas  being  only  many  flakes  and  frag¬ 
ments,  which,  Aiding  under  each  other,  are,  by  the 
congelation  of  the  intercepted  water,  cemented  toge¬ 
ther. 

In  cold  countries,  the  froft  often  proves  fatal  to 
mankind  ;  not  only  producing  gangrenes,  but  even 
death  itfelf.  rlhofe  who  die  of  it  have  their  hands  and 
feet  firft  feized,  till  they  grow  paft  feeling  it  ;  a/ter 
which  the  reft  of  their  bodies  is  fo  invaded,  that  they 
are  taken  with  a  drowfinefs,  which  if  indulged,  they 
awake  no  more,  but  die  infenlibly.  But  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  way  whereby  it  proves  mortal,  viz.  by  freezing 
the  abdomen  and  vifeera,  which  on  diffedion  are  found 
to  be  mortified  and  black. 

The  great  power  of  froft  on  vegetables  is  a  thing 
fufficientiy  known  ;  but  the  differences  between  the 
frofts  of  a  fevere  winter,  and  thofe  which  happen  in 
the  fprmg  mornings,  in  their  effects  on  plants  and 
trees,  were  never  perfedly  explained,  till  by  Meff.  Du 
Hamel  and  Buffon  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Aca¬ 
demy. 

The  frofts  of  fevere  winters  are  much  more  terrible 
than  thofe  of  the  fpring,  as  they  bring  on  a  priva¬ 
tion  of  all  the  produds  of  the  tenderer  part  of  the 
vegetable  world  ;  but  then  they  are  not  frequent,  fuch 
winters  happening  perhaps  but  once  in  an  age  ;  and 
the  frofts  of  the  fpring  are  in  reality  greater  injuries  to 
us  than  thefe,  as  they  are  every  year  repeated. 

In  regard  to  trees,  the  great  difference  is  this,  that 
the  frofts  of  fevere  winters  affed  even  their  wood,  their 
trunks  and  large  branches  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  fpring’ 
have  only  power  to  hurt  the  buds. 

The  winter  frofts  happening  at  a  time  when  moft  of 
the  trees  in  our  woods  and  gardens  have  neither  leaves, 
flowers,  nor  fruits  upon  them,  and  have  their  buds  fo 
hard  as  to  be  proof  againft  flight  injuries  of  weather, 
efpecially  if  the  preceding  fummer  has  not  been  too 
wet ;  in  this  ftate,  if  there  are  no  unlucky  circumftan- 
ccs  attending,  the  generality  of  trees  bear  moderate 
winters  very  well ;  but  hard  frofts,  which  happen  late 
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in  the  winter,  caufe  very  great  injuries  even  to  thofe 
trees  which  they  do  not  utterly  deftroy.  Thefe  are, 

1.  Long  cracks  following  the  diredlion  of  the  fibres. 

2.  Parcels  of  dead  wood  inclofed  round  with  wood  yet 
in  a  living  ftate.  And,  3.  That  diftemperaturc  which 
the  forefters  call  the  double  Ilea ,  which  is  a  perfe6t 
circle  of  blea,  or  foft  white  wood,  which,  when  the 
tree  is  afterwards  felled,  is  found  covered  by  a  circle 
of  hard  and  folid  wood. 

The  opinions  of  authors  about  the  expofition  of 
trees  to  the  different  quarters,  have  been  very  different, 
and  nofl  of  them  grounded  on  no  rational  foundation. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  effects  of  fro  ft  are  mod 
violently  felt  on  thofe  trees  which  are  expofed  to  the 
north ;  and  others  think  the  fouth  or  the  weft  the  moft 
ftrongly  affe&cd  by  them.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
north  expofure  is  fubjedt  to  the  greateft  cold.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  from  this,  that  the  injury  mu  ft 
be  always  greateft  on  the  trees  expofed  to  the  north  in 
frofls  :  on  the  contrary,  there  are  abundant  proofs 
that  it  is  on  the  fouth  fide  that  trees  are  generally 
more  injured  by  .froft  :  and  it  is  plain  from  repeated 
experiments,  that  there  are  particular  accidents,  under 
which  a  more  moderate  froft  may  do  more  injury  to  ve¬ 
getables,  than  the  moft  fevere  one  which  happens  to 
them  under  more  favourable  circumftances. 

It  is  plain  from  the  accounts  of  the  injuries  trees  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  frofts  in  1709,  that  ihe  greateft  of  all 
were  owing  to  repeated  falfe  thaws,  fuccceded  by  re¬ 
peated  new  frofts*  But  the  frofts  of  the  fpring-feafon 
furnifh  abundantly  more  numerous  examples  of  this 
truth  ;  and  fome  experiments  made  by  the  Count  de 
Buffon,  at  latgc  in  his  own  woods,  prove  inconteft- 
ably,  that  it  is  not  the  fevered:  cold  or  moft  fixed  froft 
that  does  the  greateft  injury  to  vegetables. 

This  is  an  obfervation  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  5  yet  is  not  the  lefs  true,  nor  is  it  any  way 
difcordant  to  reafon.  We  find  by  a  number  of  expe¬ 
riments,  that  humidity  is  the  thing  that  makes  froft 
fatal  to  vegetables  ;  and  therefore  every  thing  that  can 
occafion  humidity  in  them,  expofes  them  to  thefe  in¬ 
juries,  and  every  thing  that  can  prevent  or  take  off  an 
over  proportion  of  humidity  in  them,  every  thing  that 
can  dry  them  though  with  ever  fo  increafed  a  cold, 
muft  prevent  or  preferve  them  from  thofe  injuries.  Nu¬ 
merous  experiments  and  obfervations  tend  to  prove 
this.  It  is  well  known  that  vegetables  always  feel  the 
froft  very  defperately  in  low  places  where  there  are 
fogs.  The  plants  which  (land  by  a  river  fide  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  deftroyed  by  the  fpring  and  autumnal 
frofts,  while  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which  ftand  in 
a  drier  place,  fuffer  little  or  perhaps  not  at  all  by 
them  ;  and  the  low  and  wet  parts  of  foretls  are  well 
known  to*  produce  worfe  wood  than  the  high  and  drier. 
The  coppice  wood  in  wet  and  low  parts  of  common 
woods,  though  it  pu(h  out  more  vigoroufty  at  firft  than 
that  of  other  places,  yet  never  comes  to  fo  good  a 
growth  ;  for  the  froft  of  the  fpring  killing^thefe  early 
top- (hoots,  obliges  the  lower  part  oi  the  trees  to  throw 
out  lateral  branches  :  and  the  fame  thing  happens  in  a 
greater  or  leffer  degree  to  the  coppice  wood  that  grows 
undercover  of  larger  trees  in  great  forefts  ;  for  here 
the  vapours  not  being  carried  off  either  by  the  fun  or 
wind,,  ftagnate  and  freeze,  and  iu  the  fame  manner  de¬ 


ftroy  the  young  (hoots,  as  the  fogs  of  marfhy  places. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation  alfo,  that  the  froft  is  never 
hurtful  to  the  late  (hoots  of  the  vine,  or  to  the  flower- 
buds  of  trees,  except  when  it  follows  heavy  dews,  or  a 
long  rainy  feafon,  and  then  it  never  fails  to  do  great 
mifehief,  though  it  be  ever  fo  flight. 

The  froft  is  always  obferved  to  be  more  mifehievous 
in  its  confequences  on  newly  cultivated  ground  than  in 
other  places  ;  and  this  is  becaufe  the  vapours  which 
continually  arife  from  the  earth,  find  an  eafier  paffags 
from  thofe  places  than  from  others.  Trees  alfo  which 
have  been  newly  cut,  fuffer  more  than  others  by  the 
fpring  frofts,  which  is  owing  to  their  (hooting  out 
more  vigoroufly. 

Frofts  alfo  do  more  damage  on  light  and  fandy 
grounds,  than  on  the  tougher  and  firmer  foils,  fuppo- 
(ing  both  equally  dry  ;  and  this  feems  partly,  owing  to 
their  being  more  early  in  their  productions,  and  partly 
to  their  lax  texture  fuffering  a  greater  quantity  of  va¬ 
pours  to  tranfpire. 

It  alfo  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the  fide- 
(hoots  of  trees  are  more  fubje&  to  perifh  by  the  fpring 
frofts  than  thofe  from  the  top  ;  and  M.  Buffon,  who 
examined  into  this  with  great  accuracy,  always  found 
the  effects  of  the  fpring  frofts  much  greater  near  the 
ground  than  elfe where.  The  (hoots  within  a  foot  of 
the  ground  quickly  periflied  by  them  ;  thofe  which 
ftood  at  two  or  three  feet  high,  bore  them  much  bet¬ 
ter  ;  and  thofe  at  four  feet 'and  upwards  frequently  re¬ 
mained  wholly  unhurt,  while  the  lower  ones  were  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed. 

There  is  a  feries  of  obfervations,  which  have  pro¬ 
ved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  is  not  the  hard  frofts 
which  fo  much  hurt  plants,  as  thofe  frofts,  though  lefs 
fevere,  which  happen  when  they  are  full  of  moifture  ; 
and  this  clearly  explains  the  account  of  all  the  great 
damages  done  by  the  fevere  frofts  being  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  trees  which  are  affe&ed  by  them,  though 
that  fide  has  been  plainly  all  the  while  lefs  cold  than 
the  north.  Great  damage  is  alfo  done  to  the  weflern 
fides  of  trees  and  plantations,  when  after  a  rain  with  a 
weft  wind  the  wind  turns  about  to  the  north  at  fun- 
fet,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  in  fpring,  or  when  an  eaft 
wind  blows  upon  a  thick  fog  before  fun-rifing. 

Hoar- Frost,  a  cold  moift  vapour,  that  is  drawn 
up  a  little  way  into  the  air,  and  in  the  night  falls  again 
on  the  earth,  where  it  is  congealed  into  icy  cryftals  of 
various  figures.  Hoar-froft,  therefore,  is  nothing  but 
dew  turned  into  icc  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  air. 

Melioration  of  Aromatic  Spirits  by  Frost .  Mr  Baume 
obferves,  that  aromatic  fpirituous  waters  have  lefs  feent 
when  newly  diftilled  than  after  they  have  been  kept  a- 
bout  fix  months and  he  found  that  the  good  effeCh 
of  age  was  produced  in  a  fhort  time  by  means  of  cold; 
and  that,  by  plunging  quart- bottles  of  the  liquor  into 
a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  fea-falt,  the  fpirit,  after 
having  fuffered  for  fix  or  eight  hours  the  cold  .hence 
refulting,  proves  as  grateful  as  that  which  hath  been 
kept  many  years.  Simple  waters  alfo,  after  having  been 
frozen,  prove  far  more  agreeable  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore.  Geoffroy  takes  notice  of  this  melioration  by 
froft;  ITtJl.  /lead.  1713* 

Melioration  of  L and by  Frost.  See  Agriculture,. 
n°  J37‘ 
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Froth  FROTH,  *  white  light  fubftancc,  formed  oti  the 
J  r  Surface  of  fluids  by  vehement  agitation,  confiding  of 
da  lktle  rPhe™ks  or  globules.  b 

FRor/i-Spit,  or  Cuckow-Spit,  a  name  given  to  a 
white  froth,  or  fpume,  very  common  in  the  fpring  and 
fird  months  of  fummer,  on  the  leaves  of  certain  plants, 
particularly  on  thofe  of  the  common  white  field-lych¬ 
nis  or  catch-fly,  thence  called  by  fome /parting poppy. 

All  writers  on  vegetables  have  taken  notice  of  this 
froth,  though  few  have  underdood  the  caufe  or  origin 
of  it  till  of  late.  It  is  formed  by  a  little  leaping  ani¬ 
mal,  called  by  fome  the  Jlea  grafs-hoppe? ,  by  applying 
its  anus  clofe  to  the  leaf,  and  difchargtng  thereon  a 
Imall  drop  of  a  white  vifcous  iluid,  which,  containing 
fome  air  in  it,  is  foon  elevated  into  a  fmali  bubble:  be¬ 
fore  this  is  well  formed,  it  depofits  fuch  another  drop; 
and  fo  on,  till  it  is  every  way  overwhelmed  with  a 
quantity  of  thefe  bubbles,  which  form  the  white  froth 
which  we  fee.  Within  this  fpume  it  is  feen  to  acquire 
four  tubercles  on  its  back,  wherein  the  wings  are  inclo- 
fed  :  thefe  burding,  from  a  reptile  it  becomes  a  wing¬ 
ed  animal :  and  thus,  rendered  perfed,  it  flies  to  meet 
its  mace,  andpropagate  its  kind.  It  has  an  oblong,  ob- 
tufe  body,  and  a  large  head  with  fmali  eyes.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  wings,  for  it  has  four,  are  of  a  dufky  brown  co¬ 
lour,  marked  with  two  white  fpots :  the  head  is  black. 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  Cicada. 

FROWDE  (Philip),  an  Englifli  poet,  was  the  fon 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  pod-mader  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne.  He  was  fent  to  the  imiverflty  of 
Oxford,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  being  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  Addifon,  who  took  him  under  his  protedion. 
While  he  remained  there,  he  became  the  author  of  fe¬ 
deral  pieces  of  poetry,  fome  of  which  in  Latin  were 
pure  and  elegant  enough  to  intitle  them  to  a  place  in 
th zMuf<z  Anglican*.  He  likewife  wrote  two  tragedies: 
The  Fall  of  Saguntum,  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  ;  and  Philotas,  addrefled  to  the  earl  of  Cheder- 
field.  Fie  died  at  his  lodgings  at  Cecil- dreet  in  the 
Strand,  in  1738,  and  in  the  London  Daily- Pod  had 
the  following  cliarader  given  him:  “-Though  the 
elegance  of  Mr  Frowde’s  writings  has  recommended 
him.  to  the  general  public  edeem,  the  politenefs  of  his 
genius  is  the  lead  amiable  part  of  his  charader ; 
for  he  edeemed  the  talents  of  wit  and  learning  only  as 
they  were  conducive  to  the  excitement  and  pradice  of 
honour  and  humanity,  Therefore,  with  a  foul  cheer¬ 
ful,  benevolent,  and  virtuous,  he  was  in  convetfation 
genteelly  delightful,  in  frienddiip  pundually  flncere,  in 
death  Chridianly  refigned.  No  man  could  live  more 
beloved,  no  private  man  could  die  more  lamented.” 
A  fine  elogei  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  it. 

FRUCTESCENTIA,  (from  fru&us,  €(  fruit,”) 
comprehends  the  precife  time  in  which,  'after  the  fall 
of  the  flowers,  the  fruits  arrive  at  maturity,  and  difperfe 
their  feeds. 

In  general,  plants  which  flower  in  fpring,  ripen  their 
fruits  in  fummer,  as  rye  ;  thofe  which  flower  in  dim¬ 
mer,  have  their  fruits  ripe  in  autumn,  as  the  vine;  the 
fruit  of  autumnal  flowers  ripens  in  winter,  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  if  kept  in  a  dove  or  otherwife  defend¬ 
ed  from  exedfive  frotls.  Thefe  frods,  fays  M.  A- 
danfon,  are  frequently  fo  pernicious  and  violent  as  to 
dedroy  the  greateft  part  of  the  perennial  plants  of  Vir- 
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ginia  and  MifTiUippi,  that  are  cultivated  in  France, 
even  before  they  have  exhibited  their  fruit.  The 
plants  which  flower  during  our  winter,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ripen  their  fruit  in  fpring  in 
our  (loves. 

FRUCTIFEROUS,  fignifies  properly  any  thing 
that  produces  fruit. 

FRUCTIFICATION  of  plants,  is  defined  by 
Linnasus  to  be  the  temporary  part  of  a  vegetable  ap- 
propriated  to  generation,  terminating  the  old  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  beginning  the  new.  It  conlifts  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  feven  parts ;  viz.  the  calyx,  corolla,  ftamen,  pi'dil- 
lum,  pericarpium,  femen  or  feed,  and  receptaculum. 
See  Botany,  p.  446. 

FRUIT,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes  whatever  the 
earth  produces  for  the  nourilhment  and lupport  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  as  herbs,  grain,  pulfe,  hay,  corn,  flax,  and  every 
thing  exprefl'ed  by  the  Latins  under  the  name  fruges. 

Fruit,  in  natural  hiltory,  denotes  the  laft  produc¬ 
tion  ef  a  tree  or  plant,  for  the  propagation  or  multi¬ 
plication  of  its  kind  ;  in  which  fenfe  fruit  includes  all 
kinds  of  feeds,  with  their  furniture,  &c. 

Fruit,  in  botany,  is  properly  that  part  of  a  plant 
wherein  the  feed  Is  contained ;  called  by  the  Latin# 
and  by  the  Greeks  *0 ■/>*©-.  The  fruit  in  the 
Linnasan  fyftem  is  one  of  the  parts  of  fruaificati'on, 
and  is  diftinguiflied  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  pericar- 
pium,  feed,  and  receptacle  or  receptaculum  feminum.  Sec 
Botany. 

Colours  Extra  Sled  from  Fruits.  See  the  article  Co¬ 
lour- Making  y  n°  36. 

Bread- Fruit.  See  Bread. 

Fruits,  with  regard  to  commerce,  are  diftinguifhed 
into  recent  or  frejhy  and  dry . 

Recent  Fruits ,  are  thofe  fold  juft  as  they  are  ga* 
thered  from  the  tree,  without  any  farther  preparation; 
as  are  moft  of  the  produ&ions  or  our  gardens  and  or* 
chards,  fold  by  the  fruiterers. 

Dry  Fruits,  are  thofe  dried  in  the  fun,  or  by  the 
fire,  with  other  ingredients  fometimes  added  to  them 
to  make  them  keep;  imported  chiefly  from  beyond 
fea,  and  fold  by  the  grocers.  Such  are  raifins.  cur* 
rants,  figs,  capers,  olives,  cloves,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and 
other  fpices;  which  fee  under  their  refpedive  articles. 

Under  the  denomination  of  dry  fruits  are  alfo  fre* 
quently  included  apples,  pears,  almonds,  filberds,  &c. 

Fruit- Flies ,  a  name  given  by  gardeners  and  others 
to  a  fort  of  fmali-  black  flies  found  in  vaft  numbers  a* 
mong  fruit-trees,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  fuppofed  to 
do  gr^at  injury  to  them.  Mr  Lewenhoek  preferved 
fome  of  thefe  flies  far  his  microfcopical  obfervations# 
He  found  that  they  did  not  live  longer  than  a  day  or 
two,  but  that  the  females  during  this  time  laid  a  great 
number  of  longifh  eggs.  The  gardeners  who  fiippofe 
that  thefe  flies  wouud  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  are  mif- 
taken:  it  is  true  that  they  feed  on  their  juices;  but 
they  have  no  inftruments  wherewith  they  can  extract 
thefe  for  themfelvess  they  feed  on  fuch  as  are  naturally 
extravafated  ;  and  when  there  is  not  a  fuihcient  quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  for  their  purpofe,  they  haunt  the  places 
to  which  the  pucefons  reforty  and  feed  on  the  juice3 
which  thefe  little  creatures  extravafate  by  means  of  the 
holes  they  bore  in  the  leaves  with  their  trunks. 

Fru it- Stories*  The  mifehiefs  arifing  from  the  cu- 
ftom  which  many  .people  have  of  Arallowing  the  ftone* 
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of  plums  and  other  fruit  are  very  great.  The  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa&ions  give  an  account  of  a  woman 
who  fuffered  violent  pains  in  her  bowels  for  30  years, 
returning  once  in  a  month  or  ltfs.  At  length,  a  flrong 
purge  being  given  her,  the  occalion  of  all  thcfe  com¬ 
plaints  was  driven  down  from  the  bowels  to  the  anus ; 
where  it  gave  a  fenfation  of  diftenfion  and  (loppage, 
producing  a  continual  defire  of  going  to  (lool,  but 
without  voiding  any  thing.  On  the  affiftance  of  a 
careful  hand  in  this  cafe,  there  was  taken  out  with  a 
forceps  a  ball  of  an  oval  figure,  of  about  ten  drachms 
in  weight,  and  meafuring  five  inches  in  circumference. 
This  had  caufed  all  the  violent  fits  of  pain  which  fhe 
had  fuffered  for  fo  many  years  ;  and,  after  voiding  it, 
fhe  became  perfectly  well.  The  ball  extracted  looked 
like  a  flone,  and  felt  very  hard,  but  it  fwam  in  water. 
On  cutting  it  through  with  a  knife,  there  was  found 
in  the  centre  of  it  a  plum-ftone;  round  which,  feveral 
coats  of  this  hard  and  tough  matter  had  gathered. 
Another  inftance  given  in  the  fame  papers  is  of  a  man, 
who,  dying  of  an  incurable  colic  which  had  tormented 
him  many  years,  and  baffled  the  effe&s  of  medicines, 
was  opened  after  death  ;  and  in  his  bowels  was  found 
a.ball  limilar  to  that  above  mentioned  ;  but  fomewhat 
larger,  being  fix  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing 
an  ounce  and  an  half.  In  the  centre  of  this,  as  of  the 
other,  there  was  found  the  (lone  of  a  common  plum, 
and  the  coats  were  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of 
the  former. 

Thefe  and  feveral  other  inftances  mentioned  in  the 
fame  place,  fufficiently  (how  the  folly  of  that  common 
opinion  that  the  ftoncs  of  fruits  are  vvholefome.  For 
though  by  nature  the  guts  are  fo  defended  by  their 
proper  mucus,  that  people  very  feldom  fuffer  by  things 
of  this  kind  ;  yet  if  we  confider  the  various  circumvo¬ 
lutions  of  the  guts,  their  valves  and  cells,  and  at  the 
fame  time  confider  the  hair  of  the  fkins  of  animals  we 
feed  on,  the  wool  or  down  on  herbs  and  fruit,  and  the 
fibres,  vefftls,  and  nerves  of  plants,  which  are  not  al¬ 
tered  by  the  ftomach  ;  it  will  appear  a  wonder  that 
inftances  of  this  fort  of  mifehief  are  not  much  more 
common.  Cherry-Rones,  fwallowed  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties,  have  occafioned  the  death  of  many  people  ;  and 
there  have  been  inftances  even  of  the  feeds  of  ftraw- 
berries  collecting  into  a  lump  in  the  guts,  and  caufing 
violent  diforders,  which  could  not  be  cured  without 
great  difficulty. 

Fuvir-Trees .  With  regard  to  thefe  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  1.  That  the  cutting  and  pruning  them  when 
young,  ferimp  tlieir  bearing,  though  it  contributes  to 
the  richnefs  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  to  the 
beauty  of  the  tree.  2.  That  kernel- fruit  trees  come 
later  to  bear  than  flone-fruifc  trees  :  the  time  required 
by  the  firft,  before  they  come  to  any  fit  age  for  bear¬ 
ing,  being  one  with  another  five  years  ;  but  when  they 
do  begin,  they  bear  in  greater  plenty  than  ftone- fruit. 
3.  That  ftone-fruit,  figs,  and  grapes,  commonly  bear 
confiderably  in  three  or  four  years,  and  bear  full  crops 
the  fifth  and  fixth  years  j  and  hold  it  for  many  years, 
if  well  ordered.  4.  That  fruit-trees  in  the  fame  neigh¬ 
bourhood  will  ripen  a  fortnight  foonerin  fome  grounds 
than  in  others  of  a  different  temperature.  5.  That  in 
the  fame  country,  hot  or  cold  fumrners  fet  confiderably 
forwards,  or  put  backwards,  the  fame  fruit.  6*  That 
the  fruit  on  w^U- trees  generally  ripen  before  thofe  on 
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ftandards,  and  thofe  on  ftandards  before  thofe  on  Fruitery 
dwarfs.  7.  That  the  fruit  of  all  wall  trees  planted  in  II  * 
the  fouth  and  eaft  quarters,  commonly  ripen  about  the  frutex.  ^ 
fame  time,  only  thofe  in  the  fouth  rather  earlier  than 
n  thofe  in  the  eaft  ;  thofe  in  the  weft  are  later  b  j  eight 
or  ten  days;  and  thofe  in  the  north,  by  15  or  20. 

For  the  planting,  pruning,  grafting,  &c.  of  fruit-trees, 
fee  the  articlesPLANTlNG,TRANSPI.ANTING,PllUNlNG, 
Grafting,  Orchard,  Nursery,  &c. 

FRUITERY,  a  place  for  the  keeping  of  fruit,  a 
fruit-houfe,  or  fruit-loft. 

A  fruitery  fhould  be  inacceflible  to  any  thing  of 
moifture  ;  and  (hould  be  as  much  as  poffible  fo,  even 
to  froft. 

FRUMENTACEOUS,  a  term  applied  by  bota- 
nifts  to  all  fuch  plants  as  have  a  conformity  with 
wheat,  in  refped  of  their  fruits,  leaves,  ears,  or  the 
like.  1 

FRUMENTARII,  a  kind  of  foldiers  or  archers 
under  the  weftern  empire. 

The  firft  time  we  read  of  thefe  officers  is  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  made  ufe  of  them  to  inform 
himfelf  of  whatever  paffed.  They  did  not  make  any 
particular  corps  diftinCl  from  the  reft  of  the  forces,  but 
there  was  a  certain  number  of  them  in  each  legion.  It 
is  fuppofed,  that  they  were  at  firft  a  number  of  young 
perfons,  difpofed  by  Auguftus  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  particularly  on  all  the  grand  roads,  to  acquaint 
the  emperor,  with  all  expedition,  of  every  thing  that 
happened. 

Afterwards  they  were  incorporated  into  the  troops 
themfelvcs,  where  they  dill  retained  their  ancient  name. 

As  their  principal  office  was  the  giving  intelligence, 
they  were  often  joined  with  the  curiofi,.  with  whont* 
they  agreed  in  this  part  of  their  office. 

Their  name  of  frumentarii  is  derived  from  their  be-  • 
ing  alfo  a  fort  of  purveyors  to  the  armies,  cities,  &c. 
colle&ing  all  the  corn  from  the  feveral  provinces  to 
furniffl  the  commonwealth. 

FRUMENTATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  lar- 
gefs  of  corn  beftowed  on  the  people’.  This  pra&ice  of 
giving  corn  to  the  people  was  very  ancient  among  the 
Romans,  and  frequently  ufed  to  footlie  the  turbulent 
humour  of  the  populace.  At  firft  the  number  of  thofe 
to  whom  this  largefs  was  given  was  indeterminate,  till 
Auguftus  fixed  it  at  200,000. 

FRUSH,  or  Run ni-ng-th rush.  See  Farriery, 

Se£l-  xliv. 

FRUSTUM,  in  mathematics,  a  part  of  fome  folid. 
body  feparated  from  the  reft. 

The  fruftum  of  a  cone  is  the  part  that  remains,, 
when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  bafe ; 
and  is  otherwife  called  a  truncated  cone .  See  Conic 
Sections . 

The  fruftum  of  a  pyramid  is  alfo  what  remains  af¬ 
ter  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafe. 

The  fruftum  of  a  globe  or  fphere  is  any  part  there¬ 
of  cut  off  by  a  plane,  the  folid  contents  of  which  may 
be  found  by  this  rule  :  To  three  times  the  fquare  of 
the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe  add  the  fquare  of  its- 
height ;  then  multiply  that  fum  by  the  height,  and 
this  produdf  multiplied  by  .52 36  gives  the  folidity  of 
the  fruftum. 

FRUTEX,  a  shrub.  Shrubs,  according  to  Liu- 
make  a  branch  of  the  feventh.  family  in  the  ve¬ 
getable 
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getalle  kingdom;  and  are  diftinguiflied  from  trees,  in 
that  they  come  up  without  buds.  But  this  diftin&ion 
^  is  not  univerfal,  though  it  be  generally  juft  with  regard 
to  thofe  of  Europe.  Nature  hath  made  no  abfolute  di- 
ftindlion  between  trees  and  flirubs.  Frutex ,  in  its  ge¬ 
neral  acceptation,  is  a  plant  whofe  trunk  is  perennial, 
gemmiparous,  woody,  dividing  and  fubdividing  into  a 
great  number  of  branches.  In  fhort,  it  is  the  epitome 
of  a  tree,  exemplified  in  the  rofe-bufh. 

FRY,  in  zoology,  fignifies  the  fpawn,  or  rather 
young,  of  fifh. 

FRYTH  (John),  a  martyr  to  the  Proteftant  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  the  fon  of 
an  inn-keeper  at  Seven-oaks  in  Kent  ;  and  educated 
in  the  king’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Oxford,  and  was  made  a  junior  canon  *>fWolfey’s  col- 
lege.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  univerfity  before 
he  became  acquainted  with  William  Tyndale,  a  zealous 
Lutheran,  with  whom  he  converfed  frequently  on  the 
abufes  in  religion.  Fryth  became  a  convert  to  Luthe- 
ranifm,  and  publicly  avowed  his  opinions.  He  was 
apprehended,  examined  by  the  commiffary,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  his  college.  At  length  having  obtained  his 
liberty,  in  1528  he  weiit  over  to  Germany,  where  he 
continued  about  two  years  ;  and  then  returned  to 
England,  more  than  ever  determined  in  his  religious 
fentiments.  Finding  at  that  time  but  few  affociates, 
he  wandered  about  from  place  to  plac.e,  till  at  laft  he 
was  taken  up  at  Reading  as  a  vagrant,  and  fet  in  the 
Hocks,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  near  expiring  for 
want  of  fuften-ance.  He  was  at  length  relieved  by  the 
humanity  of  Leonard  Cox,  a  fchoolmafter ;  who  find¬ 
ing  him  a  man  of  letters,  procured  his  enlargement, 
and  adminiftered  to  his  necefiities.  Fryth  now  fet 
cut  for  London,  where,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence, 
he  began  to  make  profelytes;  but  was  foon  apprehend¬ 
ed  by  order  of  the  chancellor  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  and 
fent  prifoner  to  the  Tower.  Refuting  to  recant  his 
opinions,  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  burnt  in  Smithfield,  on  the  4th  of  July  1533. 
He  left  feveral  works  behind  him,  which  were  printed 
in  folio  in  1573. 

FUAGE,  in  old  Englifh  writers,  a  tax  of  i2d.  for 
every  fire,  levied  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

FUCINUS  jlacus  (anc.  geog),  a  lake  of  Italy  in 
the  country  of  the  Marfi.  Now  Lago  dl  Celano ,  from 
a  cognominal  citadel,  lying  in  the  fouth  of  the 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  near  the 
Apennine.  This  lake  was  under  the  prote&ion  of  a 
god  of  the  fame  denomination,  whofe  temple  flood  on 
its  banks.  According  to  the  teftimony  of  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  it  was  fubjeft  to  extraordinary  rifings  and  de- 
creafings.  The  adual  circumference  is  47  miles:  the 
breadth  in  the  wideft  part  is  ic,  in  the  narrowed  4; 
its  depth  12  feet  upon  an  average.  But  all  thefebave 
varied  prodigioufly.  Two  miles  up  the  plain,  behind 
Avezzano,  the  fragments  of  boats,  fhells,  and  other 
marks  of  its  ancient  extent,  have  been  cafually  difco- 
vered  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  people  who  re¬ 
member  when  it  did  not  flow  nearer  than  within  two 
miles  of  Avezzano.  An  immenfe  trad  of  excellent 
land  is  loft  at  every  increafc  of  its  level.  All  round 
this  noble  piece  of  water  rifes  a  circle  of  grand  moun¬ 
tains,  fome  of  them  the  higheft  in  Italy,  if  we  except 
N°  133.  * 
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the  Alps,  and  many  of  them  covered  with  finctw  ;  and 
at  the  foot  of  them  are  numerous  villages,  with  rich 
and  well  cultivated  farms.  The  environs  of  the  lake, 
Mr  Swinburn  deferibes  as  all  well  inclofed,  and  the 
tides  of  the  hills  as  covered  with  fine  woods;  its  waters 
abound  with  fifh  of  various  kinds,  and  thither  repair  at 
ftated  feafons  innumerable  flights  of  wild-fowl.  As 
the  fwelling  of  the  lake  was  attended  with  incredible 
damage,  the  Marti  had  often  petitioned  the  fenate  to 
drain  it:  Julius  Caefar  would  have  attempted  it,  had  he 
lived  longer.  His  fuccetfors  were  averfe  to  the  pro- 
jed;  till  Claudius,  who  delighted  in  expenfive  difficult 
enterprizes,  undertook  it.  During  the  fpace  of  1 1 
years  he  employed  30,000  men  in  digging  a  pafTagc 
through  the  mountain  ;  and  when  every  thing  was 
ready  for  letting  off  the  water,  exhibited  a  fuperb  na¬ 
val  fpedlacle  on  the  lake.  A  great  number  of  con¬ 
demned  criminals  were  obliged  to  adl  the  parts  of  Rho¬ 
dians  and  Sicilians  in  feparate  fleets,  to  engage  in  ear¬ 
ned:,  and  to  deftroy  one  another  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  court  and  the  multitude  of  fpedlators  that  co¬ 
vered  the  hills  :  A.  line  of  well-armed  veffels  and  rafts 
loaded  with  foldiers  furrounded  the  feene  of  a&ion,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  of  the  wretches  from  efcaping  ; 
but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  many  threats  that 
they  could  be  brought  to  an  engagement.  When  this 
favage  diverfion  was  ended,  the  operations  for  opening 
the  emiffary  or  outlet  commenced,  and  the  emperor 
was  very  near  being  fwept  away  and  drowned  by  the 
fudden  rufhing  of  the  waters  towards  his  vent.  How¬ 
ever,  either  through  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the 
engineers,  the  work  did  not  anfwer  as  was  expe&ed, 
and  Claudius  did  not  live  long  enough  to  have  the 
faults  amended  Nero  abandoned  the  fcheme  through 
envy.  Hadrian  is  faid  to  have  let  off  the  waters  of  the 
Fucinus;  but  none  now  efcape  except  through  hidden 
channels  formed  by  nature,  which  are  probably  fubjed 
to  be  obfiruded,  and  thus  occafion  a  fuperabundance 
of  water  in  the  lake,  till  fome  unknown  caufe  removes 
the  obftru&ions  and  again  gives  free  paftage. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  vifited  the  Fucinus  in 
^783,  fays,  “  it  is  the  moif  beautiful  lake  he  ever  fa w, 
and  would  be  complete  if  the  neighbouring  mountains 
were  better  wooded.”  It  furniffies  abundance  of  fiffi, 
though  not  of  the  beft  quality.  There  are  a  few  large 
trout,  but  mo  illy  tench,  barbel,  and  dace.  In  the 
(hallow  water  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  he  faw  thou¬ 
sands  of  water-fnakes  purfuing  and  preying  upon  a 
little  kind  of  fifh  like  our  thornbacks,  but  much  bet¬ 
ter  armed  ;  though  their  defenfive  weapons  feemed  to 
avail  them  but  little  againft  fuch  ravenous  foes.  Clau¬ 
dius’s  emiffary  he  deferibes  as  ftill  entire,  though  filled 
up  with  earth  and  rubbiffi  in  many  parts.  He  went 
into  it  with  torches  as  far  as  he  could.  It  is  a  covered 
underground  canal  three  miles  long,  and  part  of  it  cut 
through  a  hard  rock;  and  other  parts  fuppoited  by 
mafon  work,  with  wells  to  give  light.  Hadrian  is 
faid  to  have  let  off  the  waters  of  the  lake  :  and  our 
author  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  canal  were  cleared  and 
repaired,  it  would  ftill  anfwer  that  purpofe,  and  there¬ 
by  reftore  a  great  deal  of  rich  land  fit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

FUCUS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  certain 
dyes  and  paints.  By  this  name  they  called  a  purple 
fea-plant  ufed  by  them  to  dye  woollen  and  linen  things 
6  of 
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Fucus.  of  that  colour.  The  dye  was  very  beautiful,  but  not 
U— v— J  lading  ;  for  it  foon  began  to  change,  and  in  time 
went  wholly  off.  This  is  the  account  Theophraftus 
gives  of  it. 

The  women  of  thofe  times  alfo  ufed  fomething  call¬ 
ed  fucuSy  to  ftain  their  cheeks  red  ;  and  many  have  fup- 
pofed,  from  the  fame  word  exprefling  both,  that  the 
fame  fubftance  was  ufed  on  both  occafions*  But  this, 
on  a  ftrift  inquiry,  proves  not  to  be  The  cafe.  The 
Greeks  called  every  thing  fucusy  that  would  (lain  or 
paint  the  flefh.  But  this  peculiar  fubftance  ufed  by 
the  women  to  paint  their  cheeks  was  diftinguifhed  from 
the  others  by  the  name  of  rizion  among  the  more  cor¬ 
real  writers,  and  was  indeed  a  root  brought  from  Syria 
into  Greece.  The  Latins,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
name,  called  this  root  radiculay  and  Pliny  very  erro- 
neoufly  confounds  the  plant  with  the  radix  lunariay  or 
Jiruthion  of  the  Greeks. 

The  word  fucus  was  in  thofe  times  become  fuch  an 
univerfal  name  for  paint,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  a  fucus  metallicusy  which  was  the  cerufs  ufed  for 
painting  the  neck  and  arms  white  ;  after  which  they 
ufed  the  purpurjjfumy  or  red  fucus  of  the  riziuniy  to 
give  the  colour  to  the  cheeks.  In  after-times  they  alfo 
ufed  a  peculiar  fucus  or  paint  for  Jthe  purpofe,  prepa¬ 
red  of  the  Creta  argentaria ,  or  filver-chalk,  and  fome  of 
the  rich  purple  dyes  that  were  in  ufe  at  that  time :  and 
this  feems  to  have  been  very  little  different*  from  our 
rofe-pink  ;  a  colour  commonly  fold  at  the  colour-fhops, 
and  ufed  on  like  occafions. 

Fucus,  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem  of  botany,  is  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  order  of  algae,  belonging  to  the  cryptoga- 
jnia  clafs  of  plants.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  ferratus,  ferrated  fucus,  or  fea  -wrack.  This 
is  frequent  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  upon  the  rocks  at 
low- water  mark,  but  produces  its  feeds  in  July  and 
Auguft.  It  confifts  of  va  flat,  radical,  and  dichoto¬ 
mous  leaf,  about  two  feet  long  ;  the  branches  half  an 
inch  wide,  ferrated  on  the  edges  with  dents  of  unequal 
fize,  and  at  Unequal  diftances,  having  a  flat  ftalk  or 
rib  divided  like  the  leaf,  and  running  in  the  middle  of 
it  through  all  its  various  ramifications.  A  fmall  fpe¬ 
cies  of  coralline  called  by  Linnaeus  Sertularia pumilay 
frequently  creeps  along  the  leaf.  All  the  fpecies  of 
fucus  afford  a  quantity  of  impure  alkaline  fait;  but  this 
much  lefs  than  fome  others,  eight  ounces  of  the  allies 
yielding  only  three  of  fixed  fait.  The  Dutch  cover 
their  crabs  and  lobfters  with  this  fucus  to  keep  them 
alive  and  moift  ;  and  prefer  it  to  any  other,  as  being 
deftitute  of  thofe  mucous  veficles  with  which  fome  of 
the  reft  abound,  and  which  would  fooner  ferment  and 
become  putrid. 

2.  The  veficulofus,  bladder  fucus,  common  fea- wrack, 
or  fea-ware.  It  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  fea- 
rocks  about  low- water  mark;  producing  its  fructifica¬ 
tions  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  has  the  fame  habit,  co¬ 
lour,  and  fubftance  as  the  foregoing  ;  but  differs  from 
it  in  the  following  refpedts :  The  edges  of  the  leaf 
have  no  ferratures,  but  are  quite  entire.  In  the  difc  or 
furface  are  immerfed  hollow,  fpherical,  or  oval  air- 
bladders,  hairy  within,  growing  generally  in  pairs, 
but  often  Angle  in  the  angles  of  the  branches,  which 
are  moft  probably  air-bladders  deftined  to  buoy  up 
the  plant  in  the  water.  Laftty,  on  the  fummits  or 
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extreme  fegments  of  the  leaves,  appear  tumid  veficles  Fucus, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  fometimes  oval  — 
and  in  pairs,  fometimes  fingle  and  bifid,  with  a  clear 
vifcid  mucus  interfperfed  with  downy  hairs. — This 
fpecies  is  an  excellent  manure  for  land;  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe  it  is  often  applied  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  other  countries.  In  the  iflands  of  Jura  and 
Skye  it  frequently  ferves  as  a  winter-food  for  cattle, 
which  regularly  come  down  to  the  ftiores  at  the  recefs 
of  the  tides  to  feek  for  it.  And  fometimes  even  the 
flags  have  been  obferved,  after  a  florin,  to  defcend 
from  the  mountains  to  the  fea-fides  to  feed  upon  this 
plant. 

Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Goth¬ 
land  in  Sweden  boil  this  fucus  in  water,  and  mixing 
therewith  a  little  coarfe  meal  or  flour,  feed  their  hogs 
with  it;  for  which  reafon  they  call  the  plant  fwintang . 

And  in  Scania,  lie  fays,  the  poor  people  cover  their 
cottages  with  it,  and  fometimes  ufe  it  for  fuel. 

In  Jura,  and  fome  other  of  the  Hebrides,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  dry  their  cheefes  without  fait,  by  covering  them 
with  the  afhes  of  this  plant ;  which  abounds  with  fuch 
quantity  of  falts,  that  from  five  ounces  of  the  afhes 
may  be  procured  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  fixed  alka¬ 
line  falts,  that  is,  half  of  their  whole  weight. 

But  the  moft  beneficial  ufe  to  which  the -fucus  vefi¬ 
culofus  is  applied^  in  the  way  of  economy,  is  in  ma¬ 
king  pot-afli  or  kelp,  a  wrork  much  pra&ifed  in  the 
Weftern  Ifles.  There  is  great  difference  in  the  good- 
nefs  and  price  of  this  commodity,  and  much  care  and 
(kill  required  in  properly  making  it.  That  is  efteemed 
the  beft  which  is  hardeft,  fineft  grain’d,  and  free  from 
fand  or  earth.  The  price  of  kelp  in  Jura  is  3I.  10s. 
per  ton,  and  about  40  or  50  tons  are  exported  annually* 
from  that  ifland.  So  great  a  value  is  fet  upon  this  fu¬ 
cus  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  that  they  have 
fometimes  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  roll  frag¬ 
ments  of  rocks  and  huge  ftones  into  the  fea,  in  order 
to  invite  the  growth  of  it. 

Its  virtues  in  the  medical  way  have  been  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  Dr  Ruffel,  in  his  Differtation  concerning 
the  ufe  of  Sea-water  in  the  Difeafes  of  the  Glands. 

He  found  the  faponaceous  liquor  or  mucus  in  the  ve¬ 
ficles  of  this  plant  to  be  an  excellent  refolvent,  ex¬ 
tremely  ferviceable  in  difperfing  all  fcorbutic  and  fcro- 
phulous  fwellings  of  the  glands.  He  recommends  the 
patient  to  rub  the  tumor  with  thefe  veficles  bruifed 
in  his  hand,  till  the  mucus  has  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  part,  and  afterwards  to  wafh  with  fea-water.  Or 
otherwife,  to  gather  two  pounds  of  the  tumid  veficles, 
in  the  month  of  July,  when  they  are  full  of  mucus, 
and  infufe  them  in  a  quart  of  fea-water,  in  a  glafs- 
veflel,  for  the  fpace  of  15  days,  when  the  liquor  will 
have  acquired  nearly  the  confidence  of  honey.  Then 
ftrain  it  off  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  rub  this  liquor 
with  the  hand,  as  before,  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
upon  any  hard  or  fcrophulous  fwellings,  waffling  the 
parts  afterwards  with  fea-water,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  efficacious  to  difperfe  them.  Even  fcirrhofities, 
he  fays,  in  womens  breads,  have  been  difpelled  by 
this  treatment.  The  fame  author,  by  calcining  the  * 
plant  in  the  open  air,  made  a  very  black  fait  powder, 
which  h$  called  vegetable  athiops  ;  a  medicine  much  in 
ufe  as  a  refolvent  and  deobftruent,  and  recommended 
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Frcu%  as  an  excellent  dentrifice,  to  corre&  the  feorbutic  ordinary  length  o 
”  v  laxity  of  tie  gums,  and  take  off  the  fonlncfs  of  the  teeth. 

3.  The  plicatus,  matted  or  Indian-grafs  fucus, 
grows  on  the  fea-fhores  in  many  places  both  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  England.  It  is  generally  about  three  or 
four,  but  fometimes  fix,  inches  long.  Its  colour,  after  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  is  yellowifti,  or  auburn; 
its  fubftance  pellucid,  tough,  and  horny,  fo  as  to  bear 
a  ftrong  refemblance  to  what  the  anglers  call  Indian 
grafs,  that  is,  the  tendrils  iffuing  from  the  ovary  of  the 
dog-fifh. 

4.  The  palmatus,  palmated  or  fweet  fucus,  com¬ 
monly  called  dulfe  or  dilfe.  This  grows  plentifully  on 
the  fea-coafts  of  Scotland,  and  the  adjoining  iflands. 

Its  fubftance  is  membranaceous,  thin,  and  pellucid;  the 
colour  red,  fometimes  green  with  a  little  mixture  of 
red  .;  its  length  generally  about  five  or  fix  inches,  but 
varies  from  three  inches  to  a  foot ;  its  manner  of  growth 
fan-fhaped,  or  gradually  dilated  from  the  bafe  upwards. 

Its  divifions  are  extremely  various.  The  inhabitants 
both  of  Scotland  and  England  take  pleafure  in  eating 
this  plant,  without  expecting  any  medical  virtues  from 
it.  .  1  he  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  alfo  are  fond 
of  it,  as  we  learn  from  Steller.  They  fometimes  eat 
it  raw,  but  efteem  it  moft  when  added  to  ragouts, 
oglios,  &c.  to  which  it  gives  a  red  colour  ;  and,  dif¬ 
fusing,  renders  them  thick  and  gelatinous.  In  the 
Iile  of  Skye  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  fevers  to  promote 
at  fweat,  being  boiled  in  water  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
butter.  In  this  manner  it  alfo  frequently  purges.  The 
dried  leaves,  infufed  in  water,  exhale  the  feent  of  violets. 

5.  The  efculentns,  eatable  fucus,  or  bladder-locks, 
commonly  called  tangle  in  Scotland,  is  Iikewife  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Britifh  fhores.  It  is  commonly  about 
four  feet  long,  and  feven  or  eight  inches  wide ;  but 
is  fometimes  found  three  yards  or  more  in  length, 
and  a  foot  in  width.  Small  fpecimens  are  not  above 
a  cubit  long,  and  two  inches  broad.  The  fubftance 
is  thin,  membranaceous,  and  pellucid ;  the  colour 
green  or  olive.  The  root  confifts  of  tough  carti¬ 
laginous  fibres.  The  ftalk  is  about  fix.  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  wide,  nearly  fquare,  and  pinnated  in 
the  middle  between  the  root  and  origin  of  the  leaf, 
with  ten  or  a  dozen  pair  of  thick,  cartilaginous,  oval- 
obtufe,  foliaceous  ligaments,  each  about  two  inches 
long,  and  crowded  together.  The  leaf  is  of  an  oval- 
lanceolate,  or  long  elliptic  form,  finiple  and  undivided, 
waved  on  the  edges,  and  widely  ribbed  in  the  middle 
trom  bottom  to  top,  the  ftalk  running  through  its 
whole  length,  and.  ftanding  out  on  both  fides  of  the 
leaf.  This  fucus  is  eaten  in  the  north  both  by  men 
and  cattle.  Its  proper  feafon  is  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  it  is  in  greateft  perfe&ion.  The  mem¬ 
branous  part  is  reje&ed,  and  the  ftalk  only  is  eaten.  It 
is  recommended  in  the  diforder  called  pica,  to  ftrength- 
en  the  flomach  and  reftore  the  appetite. 

6.  The  faccharinus,  fweet  fucus,  or  fea-belt,  is  very 
common  on  the  fea-coaft.  The  fubftance  of  this  is 
cartilaginous  and  leathern  ;  and  the  leaf  is  quite  rib- 
kfs.  By  thefe  chara&ers  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
preceding,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied.  It  confifts  on¬ 
ly  c-f  one  fimple,  linear,  elliptic  leaf,  of  a  tawn^y  green 
colour,  about  five  feet  long  and  three  inches  wide  in 
iu  full-grown  ftate  ;  but  varies  fo  exceedingly  as  to 
k  found  from  a  foot  to  four  yards  in  length.  The 
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.  the  ftalk  is  two  inches,  but  it  varies 

even  to  a  foot.  T.  he  root  is  compofed  of  branched 
fibres,,  which  adhere  to  the  ftones  like  claws.  This 
plant  is  often  infefted  with  the  fertularia  ciliata.  The 
inhabitants  of  Iceland  make  a  kind  of  pottage  of  this 
fucus  ;  boiling  it  in  milk,  and  eating  it  with  a  fpoon. 
They  alfo  foak  it  in  frefli  water,  dry  it  in  the  fun,  and 
then  lay  it  up  in  wooden  veftels,  where  in  a  fhort  time 
it  is  coveted  with  a  white  efflorefcence  of  fea-falt,  which 
has  a  fweet  tafte  like  fugar.  This  they  eat  with  but¬ 
ter  ;  but  if  taken  in  too  great  a  quantity,  the  fait  is 
apt  to  irritate  the  bowels  and  bring  on  a  purging. 
Their  cattle  feed  and  get  fat  upon  this  plant,  both  in 
its  recent  and  dry  ftate  ;  but  their  flefli  acquires  a  bad 
flavour.  It  is  fometimes  eaten  by  the  common  people 
on  the  coaft.  of  England,  being  boiled  as  a  pot-herb. 

7.  The  ciliatus,  ciliated  or  lignlated  fucus,  is  found 
on  the  fhores  of  Iona  and  other  places,  but  is  not  com¬ 
mon.  The  colour  of  this  is  red,  the  fubftance  mem¬ 
branous  and  pellucid,  without  rib  or  nerve  ;  the  ordi¬ 
nary  height  of  the  whole  plant  about  four  or  five 
inches.  It  is  variable  in  its  appearance,  according  to 
the  different  ftages  of  its  growth.  This  fucus  is  eaten 
by  the  Scots  and  Irifti  promifeuoufly  with  the  fucus 
palmatus  or  dilfe. 

8.  The  prolifer,  or  proliferous  fucus,  is  found  on 
the  fhores  of  the  weftern  coafl,  adhering  to  fhells  and 
ftones.  The  colour  is  red  ;  the  fubftance  membrana¬ 
ceous,  but  tough,  and  fomewhat  cartilaginous,  with- 
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out  rib  or  nerve,  though  thicker  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  edges.  The  whole  length  of  the  plant  is  about 
four  or  five  inches,  the  breadth  of  each  leaf  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  .The  growth  of  this  fucus,  when 
examined  with  attention,  appears  to  be  extremely  lin¬ 
gular  and  wonderful.  It  takes  its  origin  either  from 
a  fimple,  entire,  narrow,  elliptic  leaf,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  ;  or  from  a  dilated  forked  one,  of  the 
fame  length.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  elliptic  leaf, 
or  the  points  of  the  forked  one  (but  out  of  the  fur- 
face,  and  not  the  edge),  arifes  one  or  more  elliptic  or 
forked  leaves,  which  produce  other  fimilar  ones,  in  the 
fame  manner,  near  the  fuinmits  ;  and  fo  on  continually 
one  or  more  leaves  from  near  the  ends  of  each  other, 
in  a  proliferous  and  dichotomous  order,  to  the  top  of 
the  plant ;  which  in  the  manner  of  its  growth  refembles 
in  a  good  meafure  the  cadlus  opuntia,  or  flat-leaved 
Indian  fig.  Sometimes  two  or  three  leaves,  or  more, 
grow  out.  of  the  middle  of  the  dife  of  another  leaf  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  common  order  of  their  growth! 
I  he  frudlifications  are  red,  fpherical,  rough  warts, 
lefs  than  the  fmalleft  pin’s  head,  fcattered  without  or¬ 
der  on  the  furface  of  the  leaves.  Thefe  warts,  when 
highly  magnified,  appear  to  be  the  curled  rudiments  of 
young  leaves  ;  which  in  due  time  either  drop  off  and 
form  new  plants,,  or  continue  011  and  germinate  upon 
the  parent.  This  plant  is  very  much  infefted  with  the 
fiuftra  pilofa,  the  mandrepora  verrucaria,  and  other  co¬ 
rallines,  which  make  it  appear  as  if  covered  with  white 
fcabs. 

.  9*  The  pinnatifidus,  jagged  fucus,  or  pepper- dilfe, 
is  frequent  on  iea-roeks  which  are  covered  by  the 
tides,  both  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern  coaft3.  It  is  of 
a  yellow  olive-colour,  often  tinged  with  red.  The 
fubftance  is  cartilaginous,  but  yet  tender  and  tranfpa- 
rent ;  the  height  about  two  or  three  inches..  This  fil¬ 
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_ _  cus  has  a  hot  tafte  in  the  mouth,  and  is  therefore  call¬ 
ed  pepper-dilfc  by  the  people  in  Scotland,  who  fre¬ 
quently  eat  it  as  a  falad  in  the  fame  manner  they  do 
the  fuc us  palmatus. 

io.  The  plocamium,  or  pedinated  fucus,  is  frequent 
on  the  fea-rocks,  and  in  bafins  of  water  left  by  the  re- 
cefs  of  the  tides.  Its  natural  colour  is  a  moil  beauti¬ 
ful  bright  red  or  purple,  but  is  often  variegated  with 
white  or  yellow.  Its  fubilance  is  cartilaginous,  but 
extremely  thin,  delicate,  and  tranfparent  ;  its  height 
commonly  about  three  or  four  inches.  The  flalk  is 
compreffed,  about  half  a  line  in  diameter,  eredl,  but 
waved  in  its  growth,  and  divided  almoil  from  the  bafe 
into  many  widely  expanded  branches.  Thefe  primary 
branches  are  very  long,  alternate,  exadly  like  the 
flalk,  and  fub divided  into  alternate  fecoudary  branches, 
which  are  again  frequently  compounded  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  and  thefe  divifions  decorated  with  fubulated  teeth 
growing  in  alternate  rows,  curioufly  pe&inated  or 
finely  toothed  on  the  upper  fide  like  a  comb,  the  fmall- 
elt  of  thefe  teeth  fcarcely  vifibie  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  fru&ifications  are  minute  fpherical  capfules,  or 
fmooth  dark-red  globules,  fcattered  without  order  on 
the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  generally  feflile,  but  fome 
few  of  them  fupported  on  fhort  peduncles.  This  fu¬ 
cus,  on  account  of  its  elegant  colours  and  fine  divi¬ 
fions,  is  the  Species  mofl  admired  by  the  ladies  who 
are  fond  of  pictures  and  mimic  landfcapes  compofed  of 
marine  vegetables. 

ii.  The  riluin,  thread- fucus,  or  fea-laces,  is  found 
on  the  fea-rocks,  and  waving  under  the  water  like 
long  firings,  frequent  on  many  parts  of  the  coafl.  The 
fub  fiance  of  this  is  opaque  and  cartilaginous,  but  not 
difficult  to  be  broken.  The  colour,  when  recent,  a 
dull  olive-green;  when  dry,  fufeous,  or  nearly  black  ; 
and  when  expofed  for  fome  time  on  the  fliores  to  the 
fun  and  air,  it  becomes  yellow,  flraw-coloured,  or 
white.  It  con  fills  only  of  a  fimple,  unbranched,  na¬ 
ked,  cylindrical  flalk,  three  or  four  yards  long,  more 
or  lefs,  from  the  fize  of  a  large  riddle- firing  to  that  of 
a  thick  whip- cord  ;  fmallefl  at  the  bafe  and  fummit ; 
fmooth  on  the  outride,  full  of  mucus  within  ;  often 
twifled,  and  always  intercepted  by  numerous  tranf- 
verfe  diaphragms,  vifibie  when  the  plant  is  held  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  light.  The  fabrications  have 
not  yet  been  difeovered  ;  but  from  the  tranfverfe  fepta 
in  its  flru&ure,  it  is  reasonable  to  fuppofe  this  plant  to 
belong  rather  to  the  genus  of  conferva  than  that  of  fu¬ 
cus.  .  The  flalks,  fkinned  when  half  dry  and  twifled, 
acquire  fo  conriderable  a  degree  of  ftrength  and  tough- 
nefs,  that  we  are  informed  the  Highlanders  Sometimes 
life  them  for  the  fame  intentions  as  Indian  grafs. 

12.  The  giganteus,  or  gigantic  fucus,  is  a  native 
of  the  Straits  Le  Maire;  and  grows  on  rocky  ground, 
which  in  thofe  countries  is  diflinguifhed  from  fand  or 
ooze  by  the  enormous  length  of  the  fea-weeds  that 
grow  upon  it.  The  leaves  are  four  feet  long,  and 
fome  of  the  flalks,  though  not  thicker  than  a  man’s 
thumb,  are  120.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr  Solander 
founded  over  fome  of  them  which  were  84  feet  long ; 
and  as  they  made  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  bottom’ 
they  were  thought  to  be  at  leafl  one  half  longer. 

FUEGO,  or  Fogo,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iftands, 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  much  higher  than  any  of 
the  reft j  and  feems,  at  fea,  to  be  one  fingle  mountain, 
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though  on  the  rides  there  are  deep  valleys.  There  is  a 
volcano  at  the  top,  which  burns  continually,  and  may 
be  feen  a  great  way  off  at  fea.  It  vomits  a  great  deal 
ot  hre  and  fmoke,  and  throws  out  huge  pieces  of  rock 
to  a  vaft  height ;  and  fometimes  torrents  of  melted  mat¬ 
ter  run  down  the  rides.  The  Portuguefe,  who  firft 
inhabited  it,  brought  negro  flaves  with  them,  and  a 
ltock  of  cows,  iiorfes,  and  hogs  ;  but  the  chief  inha¬ 
bitants  now  are  blacks,  of  the  Ronrifh  religion.  W. 
Dong.  24.  47.  N.  Lat.  15.  20. 

FUEL,,  whatever  is  proper  to  burn  or  make  a  fire ; 
as  wood,  turf,  peat,  bituminous  earths, / coal,  &c. 

FUEN-hoa,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
I  E-tcheli,  celebrated  for  its  extent  and  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  its 
ftreets  and  triumphal  arches.  It  is  rituated  near  the 
amidft  mountains  ;  and  has  under  its  iu- 
rifcliclion,^  befides  two  cities  of  the  fecond  and  eight 
of  the  third  clafs,  a  great  number  of  fortreffes,  which 
bar  the  entrance  of  China  againfl  the  Tartars. 

FUGALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feaft  fuppofed 
by  lome  to  be  the  fame  with  the  refogium,  held  on  the 
24th  of  February,  jn  memory  of  the  expulflon  of  the 
kings  and  the  aboliftiing  of  monarchical  government. 
Others  again  diftinguifti  the  fugalia  from  the  reo-ifuge. 
Ana  others  think,  that  the  fugalia  was  the  fame  with 
the  popiifugia,  or  the  feail  of  Fugia,  the  goddefs  of 
joy,  occahoned  by  the  rout  of  an  enemy,  which  was 
the  reafon  the  people  abandoned  themfelves  to  riot  and 
debauchery. 

FUGITIVE,  a  perfon  obliged  to  fly  his  country, 

°ft  fr0m  a  place  wIlere  he  had  fome  abodc  °i" 

eltabhlhment,  on  account  of  his  crimes,  debts,  or  other 
occarions. 

Fugitive  Pieces ,  among  the  learned,  denote  thofe 
little  comporitions  which  are  printed  on  ioofe  riieets  or 
half  fheets;  thuscalled,  becaufe  earilyloft and foon forgot. 

FUGUE,  in  m  uric,  (from  the  Lat  in fugay  “achafe:”) 

A  piece  of  muric,  fometimes  longer  and  fometimes  fhort- 
er,  in  which,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  harmony  and 
modulation,  the  compofer  treats  a  fubjedl ;  or,  in  other 
words,  what  expreffes  the  capital  thought  or  fentiment 
of  the  piece,  in  cauling  it  to  pafs  fncceffively  and  al¬ 
ternately  from  one  part  to  another. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  rules  of  the  fugue  ;  of  which 
fome  are  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  others  common  to  it 
with  what  the  French  call  imitation . 

,J.  The  fubjedl  proceeds  from  the  tonic  to  the  do¬ 
minant,  or  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  in  riling  or 
defending.  6 

.  Every  fugue  finds  its  refponfe  in  the  part  imme¬ 
diately  following  that  which  commenced. 

.  3*  That  refponfe  ought  to  refnme  the  fubje«£l  in  the 
interval  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  above  or  below  the  key, 
and  to  purfue  it  as  exactly  as  the  laws  of  harmony  will 
admit  ;  proceeding  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic 
when  the  fubjedl  is  introduced  from  the  tonic  to  the 
dominant,  and  moving  in  a  contrary  direction  when 
the  fubje&  is  introduced  from  the  dominant  to  the  to¬ 
nic.  One  part  may  likewife  refume  the  fame  fubjedl 
in  the  o<ffave  or  Unifon  of  the  preceding  ;  but  in  that 
cafe,  it  is  a  repetition  rather  than  afenl  refponfe. 

4.  As  the  odlave  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, 
of  which  the  one  contains  four  gradations  afendino* 
from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant,  and  the  other  only 
3  Qj*  three 
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three  in  continuing 
the  tonic ;  this  renders  it  neceffary  to  have  fome  regard 
to  this  change  in  the  txpreffion  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  to 
make  fome  alterations  in  the  refponfe,  that  we  may 
not  quit  the  chords  that  are  effential  to  the  mode.  It 
is  a  different  cafe  when  the  compofer  intends  to  alter 
the  modulation  ;  for  there  the  exa&nefsof  the  refponfe 
itfelf,  when  taken  in  a  different  tone,  produces  the  al¬ 
teration  proper  for  this  change. 

5.  It  is  neceffary  that  the  fugue  fhould  be  planned  in 
inch  a  manner,  that  the  refponfe  may  commence  before 
the  clofe  of  the  firif  air,  fo  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  may  be  in  part  heard  at  the  fame  time  ;  that,  by 
this  anticipation,  the  fubjeCI  may  be  as  it  were  connect¬ 
ed  with  itfelf,  and  that  the  art  of  the  compofer  may 
difcover  itfelf  in  this  concourfe.  It  is  abfolute  mockery, 
inftead  of  a  fugue,  to  impofe  upon  the  hearers  the  fame 
air,  merely  tranfpofed  from  one  key  to  another,  with¬ 
out  any  other  reilraiut  than  an  accompaniment  after¬ 
wards  formed  at  pleafure.  This  deferves  at  bell  no 
better  name  than  what  the  French  call  imitation .  See 
Imitation.  , 

Befides  thefe  rules,  which  are  fundamental,  there  are 
others  which,  though  prefcribed  by  tafte  alone,  are  not 
lefs effential.  Fugues,  in  general, render mufic  morenoify 
than  agreeable  ;  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  they  are  more 
agreeable  in  the  chorus  than  any  where  elfe.  Now,  as 
their  chief  merit  confifls  in  fixing  the  ear  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  air  or  fubjeCt,  which  for  this  reafon  is  made  to 
pafs  inceffantly  from  part  to  part,  and  from  mode  to 
mode,  the  compofer  ought  to  exert  his  care  in  prefer- 
ving  that  air  always  diftinCt  ;  or  to  prevent  it  from  be¬ 
ing  abforbed  in,  or  confounded  with,  the  other  parts. 
To  produce  this  effeCt,  there  are  two  different  ways  ; 
one  in  the  movement,  which  muff  be  inceffantly  con- 
trafted  with  itfelf ;  fo  that,  if  the  procedure  of  the 
fugue  be  accelerated,  the  other  parts  more  gravely  and 
with  protraCted  notes  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fugue  be  flow  and  folemn,  the  accompani¬ 
ments  muff  have  more  and  quicker  bufinefs.  The  other 
method  is  to  extend  the  harmony,  by  removing  the 
parts  at  a  greater  diftance  one  from  the  other ;  left  the 
others,  too  nearly  approximated  to  that  which  con¬ 
tains  the  fubjeCt,  fhould  be  confounded  with  it,  and 
prevent  it  from  being  diftinguifhed  with  fufficient 
ciearnefs  ;  fo  that  what  would  be  an  impcrfeCtion  any 
where  elfe,  becomes  here  a  beauty. 

The  unity  of  melody  fhould  be  preferved  :  this  is 
the  great  and  general  rule,  which  muff  frequently  be 
praCtifed  by  different  means.  The  chords  muff  be  cho- 
fen,  and  the  intervals,  fo  that  one  particular  found  may 
produce  the  chief  effeCt  :  this  can  only  refult  from  the 
unity  of  the  melody.  It  will  fometimes  be  neceffary 
to  employ  voices  and  inftruments  of  different  kinds, 
that  the  part  which  ought  to  prevail  may  be  molt  ca- 
fily  diffinguifhed  :  this  again  fhows  the  necefiity  of  pre- 
ferving  the  unity  of  the  melody.  Another  objeCt  of 


Fulcrum 


Fulham. 
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the  afcent  from  the  dominant  to  able  to  produce  fimple  effects  upon  the  ear,  nor  Ample 

ideas  in  the  mind  ;  which  is  another  reafon  for  prefer- 
ving  unity  of  melody.  In  a  word,  in  every  fugue  the 
confufion  of  melodies  and  modulations  is  at  once  what 
a  compofer  has  moft  to  fear,  and  will  find  the  greateff 
difficulty  in  avoiding  ;  and  as  this  kind  of  mufic  never 
produces  a  pleafure  above  mediocrity,  one  may  fay  that 
a  fine  fugue  is,  though  the  mafterpiece  of  an  excellent 
harmonifl,  ungrateful  to  his  toil. 

There  are  ftill  feveral  other  kinds  of  fugues  ;  fuch  as 
the  perpetual  fugue*,  the  double  fugue,  the  inverted  *  See  Canon* 


attention,  no  lefs  neceffary,  is,  in  the  different  connec¬ 


tions  of  modulation  which  are  introduced  by  the  pro 
cedure  and  progrefs  of  the  fugue,  to  caufe  all  thefe 
modulations  to  correfpond  at  the  fame  time  in  all  the 
parts,  to  conneCt  the  whole  in  its  progrefs  by  an  exaCt 
conformity  of  modes  ;  left,  if  one  part  be  in  one  mode, 
and  another  in  another,  the  general  harmony  fhould  be 
in  none  at  all,  and  for  that  reafon  fhould  no  longer  be 


fugue. 

The  inverted  fugue  is  a  manner  of  compofition,  in 
which  the  flying  part  proceeds  in  a  conti  ary  direction 
to  the  other  fugue,  which  had  been  formerly  fixed  in 
the  fame  piece  of  mufic.  Thus,  when  the  firff  fugitive 
part  is  heard  in  afcending  from  the  tonic  to  the  domi¬ 
nant,  or  fiom  the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  the  counter 
fugue  ought  to  be  heard  in  defcending  from  the  domi¬ 
nant  to  the  tonic,  or  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant, 
and  vice  verfa.  Its  other  rules  are  exactly  like  thofe  of 
the  common  fugue. 

FULCRUM,  in  mechanics,  the  prop  or  fupport  by 
which  a  lever  is  fuftained. 

FULDE,  a  confiderable  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  Buchow,  with  a. 
celebrated  abbey  ;  whofe  abbot  is  primate  of  the  ab¬ 
beys  of  the  empire,  perpetuarchancelior  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  and  fovereign  of  a  fmall  territory  lying  between 
Heffe,  Franconia,  and  Thuringia.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Fulde,  55  miles  fouth  of  Caffel,  and  58  north-eail 
of  Francfort.  E.  Long.  9.  53.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

FULGORA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  hemiptera  ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  The  front,  or  fore-part  of  the  head,  is 
drawn  extended  and  empty  ;  the  antennas  are  feated 
below  the  eyes,  having  two  articulations,  whereof  the 
exterior  is  larger,  and  of  a  globular  form  ;  the  roftrum 
is  infledted,  or  bent  inwards  under  the  body  ;  and  the 
feet  are  made  for  walking.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  the 
moft  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Candelaria,  or  lantern- 
fly.  The  head  and  thorax  are  generally  of  a  ruddy 
brown ;  and  the  ground  colourof  the  elytra  is  frefli green,, 
but  quaintly  figured  with  fpats  of  a  yellowiffi  clay  co¬ 
lour,  fometimes  pale,  at  other  feafons  of  a  deeper  hue. 
The  wings  are  of  a  deep  and  beautiful  yellow,  with  a 
broad  band  of  glofly  black  bordering  the  extremities. 
The  tarfi  of  the  feet  are  compofed  of  three  articula¬ 
tions,  and  are  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  legs  and. 
thighs,  which  are  brown.  When  the  infeCt  is  on  the 
wing,  the  waving  of  the  elytra  (whofe  thinnefs  ren¬ 
ders  the  fpots  thereon  tranfparent),  affifted  by  the  lu¬ 
minous  quality  peculiar  to  the  tiibe,  and  the  golden 
yellow  of  the  under  wings,  bordered  with  black,  oc- 
calion,  in  Mr  Barbut’s  opinion,  the  flafhes  they  dart 
around  in  the  night,  and  create  images  beyond  proba¬ 
bility  in  the  minds  of  perfons  too  ready  to  credit  hy¬ 
perboles.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  China. 

FULHAM,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  four  miles  from 
London.  The  Danes  in  869  wintered  at  this  place 
till  they  retired  to  the  continent.  It  was  in  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  time  held  of  the  king  by  the  canons  of  St 
Paul’s ;  and  there  is  an  ancient  houfe  here,  which  is 
moated  about,  and  belongs  to  the  fee  of  London,  whofe. 
bifhop  ha3  a  palace  here,  and  the  demefne  has  belong- 
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Fuiica  ed  to  that  diocefe  from  1067. 

—  V  11,1 ;  Putney  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  over  the .  Thames, 
where  not  only  horfes,  coaches,  and  all  carriages,  but 
even  foot-pafiengers,  pay  toll.  The  church  here  is 
both  a  re&ory  and  a  vicarage. 

FULICA,  the  gallinule  and  coot,  in  ornitho¬ 
logy  ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  grail®.  It 
has  a  convex  bill,  with  the  upper  mandible  fornicated 
over  the  lower  at  the  edge  ;  the  lower  -mandible  is  gib¬ 
bous  behind  the  tip.  The  forehead  is  bald  ;  and  the 
feet  have  four  toes,  fubpinnated.  There  are  25  fpe- 
cies;  18  of  which  belong  to  the  gallinule  divifion, 
diftinguifhed  by  having  the  toes  furnifhed  with  broad 
foalloped  membranes  ;  and  7  comprehend  the  coots 
which  have  the  toes  divided  to  their  origin.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fpecies  are  among  the  mod  noted. 

1.  The  chloropusy  or  common  gallinule,  is  in 
length  about  14  inches,  and  has  a  bald  forehead  and 
broad  flat  toes.  It  gets  its  food. on  graffy  banks,  and 
borders  near  frefh  waters,  and  in  the  very  waters  if 
they  be  weedy.  It  builds  upon  low  trees  and  fhrubs 
by  the  water-fide  ;  breeding  twice  or  thrice  in  a  fum- 
mer  ;  and,  when  the  young  are  grown  up,  drives  them 
away  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  They  lay  feven  eggs  of 
a  dirty  white,  thinly  fpotted  with  ruft-colour.  This 
bird  ftrikes  with  its  bill  like  a  hen,  and  in  the  fpring 
has  a  fhrill  call.  In  flying,  it  hangs  down  its  legs  ;  in 
running,  it  often  flirts  up  its  tail,  and  fhows  the  white 
feathers.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  bottoms  of  its 
toes  are  fo  very  flat  and  broad  (to  enable  it  to  fwim), 
that  it  feems  to  be  the  bird  which  conne&s  the  cloven¬ 
footed  aquatics  with  the  next  tribe,  v/*.  the  fin  toed. 
It  is  pretty  common  on  the  continent,  though  in  fome 
parts  more  fcarce  than  in  others.  It  is  alfo  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  America*  from  New  York  to  Carolina  ;  and 
is  recorded  as  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  other  lflanos  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  faid  to  feed  on  plants  and  fmall 
fifli ;  and  the  flefli  is  for  the  moft  part  pretty  good. 

2.  The porphyrio ,  or  purple  gallinule,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  fowl,  or  17  inches  in  length.  The  bill 
is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  deep  red.  colour. 
The  forehead  is  bare  and  red  ;  the  head  and  hind  part 
of  the  neck  are  gloffy  violet ;  the  legs  are  very  flout, 
and  of  the  colour  of  the  bill.  This  bird  is  more  or 
lefs  common  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  On 
the  coafts  of  Barbary  they  abound,  as  well  as  in 
fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Sicily 
they  are  bred  in  plenty,  and  kept  for  their  beauty.; 
but  whether  indigenous  there,  is  uncertain.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  fouth  of 
Rufiia  and  weftern  parts  of  Siberia,  among  reedy  pla¬ 
ces  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cafpian  S£a  it  is 
not  uncommon  ;  but  in  the  cultivated  rice- grounds  of 
Ghilar  in  Perfia  it  is  in  great  plenty  and  high  plumage. 
The  female  makes  the  neft  among  the  reeds  in  the 
middle  of  March  ;  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  and  fits 
from  three  to  four  weeks.  That  it  is  common  in  Chi¬ 
na,  the  paper-hangings  from  thence  will  every  where 
teftify.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the 
iflands  of  Java,  Madagafcar,  and  many  others.  Our 
late  navigators  faw  them  at  Tongataboo  in  vaft  num¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  in  the  ifland  of  Tanna  and  other 
parts.  It  is  alfo  common  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
America.  In  refpeft  to  its  manners,  it  is.  a  very  docile 
bird,'  being  eafily  tamed,  and  feeding  with  the  poul- 
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From  this  place  to  try,  fcratchiug  the  ground  with  the  foot  as  the  cock 
and  hen.  It  will  feed  on  many  things,  fuch  as  fruit, 
roots  of  plants,  and  grain  ;  but  will  eat  fifli  with  avi¬ 
dity,  dipping  them  into  the  water  before  it  fwallows 
them.  It  will  frequently  ftand  on  one  leg,  and  lift 
the  food  ta  its  mouth  with  the  other  like  a  parrot.  A 
pair  of  thefe  kept  in  an  aviary  in  France,  made  a  neft 
of  fmall  flicks  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  draw,  and  laid 
fix  white  eggs,  perfe&ly  round;  but  the  hen  was  care- 
lefs  of  them,  and  they  came  to  nothing.  The  flefh  is 
faid  to  be  exquifite  in  tafte. 

3.  The  atra ,  or  common  coot,  hath  a  bald  fore¬ 
head,  a  black  body,  and  lobated  toes  ;  and  is  about  15" 
inches  in  length.  They  frequent  lakes  and  ftill  rivers? 
making  their  neft  among  the  rufhes,  with  grafs,  reeds, 
&c.  floating  on  the  water,  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall  with  it. 
They  lay  five  or  fix  large  eggs,  of  a  dirty  whitifh  hue* 
fprinkled  over  with  minute  deep  ruft-coloiired  fpots  ; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  fomctimes  they  will  lay  14  or  more 
eggs.  The  young  when  juft  hatched  are  very  de¬ 
formed,  and  the  head  mixed  with  a  red  coarfe  down. 
In  winter  they  often  repair  to  the  Tea,  and  the  chan¬ 
nel  near  Southampton  is  fometimes  obferved  almoft 
covered  with  them.  They  are  often  brought  to  that 
market,  where  they  are  expofed  to  fale  without  their 
feathers,  and  fcalded  like  pigs.  This  fpecies  is  not 
fo  numerous  as  might  be  expe&ed ;  for  we  find  that 
vaft  numbers  fall  a  prey  while  young  to  the  buzzards, 
which  frequent  the  marfhes.  Their  food  is  fmall  fifh 
and  water-infe&s;  but  they  will  fometimes  eat  the  roots 
of  the  bulrufh,  and  with  it  feed  the  young ;  they  are  faid 
likewife  to  eat  grain.  This  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  ex¬ 
tend  throughout  the  old  continent,  and  perhaps  the 
new  alfo.  Authors  record  it  as  inhabiting  Greenland,. 
Sweden,  Norway,  Rufiia,  Siberia,  Peifia,  and  China, 
and  many  of  the  intermediate  parts.  It  is  alfo  met 
with  in  Jamaica,  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  North 
America.  The  Indians  about  Niagara  drefs  the- 
Ikins  of  thefe  birds,  and  ufe  them  for  pouches.  They 
are  called  in  Carolina jlujlerers. 

4.  The  aterrima ,  or  greater  coot,  is.  of  a  larger 
fize  than  the  laft,  and  its  plumage  is  blacker.  This 
fpecies  is  faid  to  be  found  in  Lancafliire  and  Scotland  : 
but  is  more  plentiful  on  the  continent,  being  found  in 
Rufiia  and  the  weftern  part  of  Siberia  very  common  ; 
and  is  alfo  in  plenty  at  Sologne  and  the  neighbouring, 
parts,  where  they  call  it  judelk.  The  people  eat  this* 
bird  on  maigre  days,  and  its  flefh  is  much  efteemed. 

FULIGINOUS,  whatever  proceeds  from  a  thick 
footy  fmoke,  fuch  as  litharge  and  lamp  black. 

FULIGNO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in.  the  pope’s  territo¬ 
ries,  10  miles  north  of  Spoletto. 

FULIGO,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  pumice- 
ftone.  See  Pumice. 

FULK  (William),  a  learned  and  eminent  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  in  the  1  6th  century.  He  was 
patronifedby  the  earl  of  Leieefter,  who  in  1571  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  living  of  Warley  in  Eflex,  and  foon 
after  to  that  of  Diddington  in  Suffolk.  He  attended 
Leieefter,  when  he  went  ambaftador  to  France  ;  and 
on  his  return  was  made  mailer  of  Pembrok e-hall,  and 
Margaret  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  His 
works  are  very  numerous,  levelled  chiefly  at  the  Papifts; 
the  moft  confiderable  of  them  is  his  Comment  on  the 
Rhemifh  Teftament.  He  died  in  1589. 

FULLER, 
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—  o  l  1(^lcho!as)»  prebendary  of  Salifbury,  and 

a  learned  Enghfti  critic  ;  who  publilhed  in  1617  Mif- 
cellanea  Theologica  in  four  books,  and  afterward  two 
more  of  Mifcellanea  Sacra.  He  died  in  1623;  and 
here  are  fome  MSS  of  his  remaining  in  the  Bodleian 

lokig'J  that  ft°W  h'S  gfeat  in  Hebrew  and  phi- 

1'uLLER  (Pr  Thomas),  a  learned  Englilh  divine, 
was  born  at  Alvinckle,  near  Oundle,  in  Northamptou- 
ire,  about  the  year  1608,  and  (ludied  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  clrofen  minilter  of  St  Bennet’s  there  ;  and  at 
about  23  years  of  age,  his  merit  procured  him  a  fel- 
lowfhip  in  Sidney-  college,  and  a  prebend  in  Salifbury 
cathedral.  He  was  foon  after  prefented  to  the  rectory 
of  Broad  Wmdfor  in  Dorfetlhire ;  and  afterwards  was 
made  ledurer  of  the  Savoy  in  London  :  but  upon  the 
preiung,  of  the  covenant,  he  retired  to  Oxford  ;  and 
loon  after  accompanied  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  as  his  cha¬ 
plain  in  the  army,  which  he  attended  in  their  marches 
from  place  to  place.  After  the  death  of  king  Charles  I. 
he  obtamed  the  living  of  Waltham-abbey,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lecturer  of  St  Clement’s ;  and  fhortly  after  re¬ 
moved  to  the  lefture  of  St  Bride’s,  Heet-ftreet.  Upon 

u V  1  °  rato°?L  he  recovered  his  prebend  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  oalilhury,  was  appointed  chaplain  extraor- 
dmary  to  his  majefty,  and  created  doctor  of  divinity, 
it  is  laid,  his  memory  was  fo  amazingly  tenacious  and 
comprehcnlive,  that  he  could  make  nfe  of  a  fermon  ■ver¬ 
batim  if  he  once  heard  it.  He  once  undertook,  in  paf- 
hng  to  and  from  Temple-bar  to  the  Poultry,  to  tell 
at  h,s  return  every  f,gn  as  it  flood  in  order 'on  both 
lides  of  the  way,  repeating  them  either  backwards  or 
forwards  ;  and  this  talk  he  a&ually  performed.  He 

)Tte’c  !'nA  Hiftory  of  Holy  War.  2.  The 
Churchduftory  of  Britain,  in  folio.  3.  Andronicus, 
or  the  k  nfortun^e  Politician,  in  8vo.  4.  A  Pifgah- 
fight  of  Paleftine.  7.  A  Hiftory  of  Englilh  Worthies; 
and  other  works  He  died  in  Auguft  1 661 ;  and  was 
interred  in  the  chancel  of  Cranford  church,  in  Middle¬ 
sex,  whither  his  body  was  attended  by  at  lead  200  of 
ins  brethren  of  the  miniflry. 

a  workman  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufadones  to  mill  or  fcour  cloths,  ferges,  and  other 
ltutts,  in  order  to  render  them  more  thick,  compadt,  ‘ 
and  durable.  See  Fulling.  1 

See  Clay ,  Filler’s  Earth,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  clay* 

of  a  greyilh  afli-coloured  brown,  in  all  degrees  from 
very  pale  to  almoft  black,  and  it  has  generally  fome- 
thing  of  a  greenilh  call.  It  is  very  hard  and  firm,  of  a 
compact  texture,  of  a  rough  and  fomewhat  dully  fur- 
face  that  adheres  flightly  to  the  tongue.  It  is  very 
loft  to  the  touch,  not  ftaining  the  hands,  nor  breaking 
eafily  between  the  fingers.  It  has  a  little  harlhnefs  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth,  and  melts  freely  in  the  mouth.  Thrown 
into  water,  it  make3  no  ebullition  or  hilling;  but  fvvells 
gradually  in  bulk,  and  falls  into  a  fine  foft  powder.  It 
makes  no  eftervefeence  with  aquafortis. 

_  The  greateft  quantity  and  the  fined  earth  of  this 
kind  in  the  world,  is  dug  in  the  pits  at  Wavedon,  near 
Woonrn  ,n  Bedlordlhire.  The  ftrata  in  thefe  pits  lie 
thus  ;  From  the  furface  to  the  depth  of  fix  feet;  there 
are  fevera  layers  or  beds  of  fand,  ail  reddilh,  but  fome 
lighter  coloured  than  others.  Under  thefe  there  is  a 
thm  ftratum  of  a  fand  flonc,  which  they  break  through, 
and  then  there  is  the  fuller’s  earth.  The  upper  lira- 
turn  of  this  is  about  a  foot  thick ;  the  workmen  call 
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it  c/et/ge,  and  throw  it  afide  as  ufelefs;  beiny  commonly 
billed  with  the  fand  which  originally  covered  it,  and 


1*1  •  ’  V“1U  wuilu  original! y  co 

which  mfinuates  itfclf  a  good  way  into  it.  After'  this" 
hey  come  to  the  fine  fuller’s  earth  for  fale,  which  lies 
to  the  depth  of  eight  feet  more.  The  matter  of  this 
is  divided  into  feveral  layers,  there  being  commonly 
about  a  foot  and  an  half  between  one  horizontal  fift  re 
and  another.  Of  thefe  feveral  layers,  the  upper  half 
where  the  earth  breaks  itfelf,  ij  tinged  red  •  whS 
feems  to  be  owing  to  the  running  of  the  water  upon  it 
from  among  the  fands  above  ;  fome  of  which  areP  pro¬ 
bably  of  a  ferruginous  nature,  or  have  ferruginous 
matter  among  them.  This  reddilh  fuller’s  earth  the 
workmen  call  crop;  and  between  the  cledge  and  this 
there  is  a  thin  ftratum  of  matter,  of  lefs  than  an  inch 
winch  in  tafte,  colour,  and  external  appearance  re- 
fembles  the  terra  Japon,^  of  the  P  The  ^ 

half  of  the  ftrata  of  fuller’s  earth  they  call  avail  earth 
Ihrs  is  untinged  with  the  red  colour  of  the  other  and 
feems  the  moll  proper  for  fulling.  Under  the  fuller’s 
earth  there  is  a  ftratum  of  white  and  coarfe  Hone  about’ 
wo  feet  thick.  1  hey  feldom  dig  thro’  this ;  but  if  they 
do,  they  find  more  itrata  of  fand.  ^ 

This  earth  is  of  great  ufe  in  fcouring  cloths,  fluffs 
&c.  imbibing  all  the  greafe  and  oil  ufed  in  preparing 
dreffing ,  &c.  of  the  wool ;  for  which  reafonft  is  made 
a  contraband  commodity,  and  is  not  to  be  exported 

FulLng  P  17  °f  '  S'  f°r  eVe'>pound  "right  See 

°r,rW"  See  Dipsacus. 

See  the  next  artic!ae.P  "b"*  C'°ths’  *C’  are  full‘d- 

‘he  ;‘rt  or  a<a  of  cleanfing,  fcouring 
and  preffing  cloths,  Huffs,  and  ftockingsf  to  rendfr 

J™  f/rJng.er’  dofer;  and  firmer:  called  alfo  milling. 
fon  Vw  •  Cap’  5<5’')  affures’  that  o^  Nicias,  the 
full  in  y  He^m‘aS’  Wa3  luhe  ,irft  ^ventor  of  the  art  of 
fulling;  and  it  appears  by  an  infeription,  quoted  by  Sir 

SkL,  I  ’  m  hlS  TravdAthr°’  Greece’  ‘hat  this  fame 
mans.  3  g0Ver"°r  ln  Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 

The  fulling  of  cloths  and  other  fluffs  is  performed 
%aJT  ter"m11’  thenCC  Calkd  a/“/%  or  fcour. 

ftorfe^fn^11*’  eXCept‘ng  ‘n  what  relates  to  the  mill- 
llones  and  hopper,  are  much  the  fame  with  corn-mills; 
and  there  are  even  lome  which  ferve  indifferently  for 

the  mnrfe  *  Tu  g,r°Und’  ^  cloths  fulle4  by 

tl  *  %me  WheeL  Whence>  in  fome  p\J. 

ces,  pa.  ticularly  in  France,  the  fullers  are  called  millers  ■ 
as  grinding  corn  and  milling  Huffs  at  the  fame  time.  ' 

Ihe  principal  parts  of  the  fulling-mill  are.  The 
wheel,  with  its  trundle;  which  gives  motion  to  the 
'Jn.  0r  fP‘“ile»  whofe  teeth  communicate  it  to  the 
peftles  or  Hampers,  which  are  hereby  railed  and  made 
according  as  its  teeth  catch  on  or  quit 
a  kind  of  latch  in  the  middle  of  each  peftle.  The  peltles 
and  troughs  are  of  wood  ;  each  trough  having  at  leaft 
two,  fometimes  three  peftles,  at  the  diferetion  of  the 

te^  T  °r  a“0ldlnff  to  force  of  the  dream  of  wa- 
„  ’  /"  thef®  toughs  are  laid  the  cloths.  Huffs,  &c 
w  "r  folio  fe  foiled  :  then,  letting  the’  current  of 
water  fdi  on  the  wheel  the  peftles  are  fuccdfively  let 
all  thereon,  and  by  their  weight  and  velocity  ftamp 
and  piefs  the  fluffs  very  itrongly,  which  by  this  means 
become  thickened  and  condenfed.  In  the  courfe  of 
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the  operation,  they  fometimes  make  life  of  urine, 
t  fometimes  of  fuller’s  earth,  and  fometimes  of  foap. 

1  To  prepare  the  fluffs  to  receive  the  fir  ft  impreffions  of 
-  the  peflle,  they  are  ufually  laid  in  urine  ;  then  in  ful¬ 
ler’s  earth  and  water  ;  and,  laftly,  in  foap  diffolved  in 
hot  water.  Soap  alone  would  do  very  well ;  but  this 
is  expenfive  :  though  fuller’s  earth,  in  the  way  of  our 
dreffing,  is  fcarce  inferior  thereto ;  but  then  it  muft  be 
well  cleared  of  all  ftones  and  grittineffes,  which  are  apt 
to  make  holes  in  the  fluff.  As  to  urine,  it  is  certainly 
prejudicial,  and  ought  to  be  entirely  difcarded  ;  not 
fo  much  on  account  of  its  ill  fmell,  as  of  its  fharpnefs 
and  faltnefs,  which  qualities  are  apt  to  render  the  fluffs 
dry  and  harfh. 

The  true  method  of  fulling  with  foap  is  delivered  by 
Monf.  Colinet,  in  an  authentic  memoir  on  that  fubjedl, 
fupported  by  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Louvois,  then  fuperintendant  of  the  arts  and 
manufadlor ies  of  France  ;  the  fubflance  of  which  we 
fn all  her  fubjoin. 

Method  of  Fulling  Cloths  and  Woollen  Stuffs  with  Soap . 

— A  coloured  cloth,  of  about  45  ells,  is  to  be  laid  in 
the  ufual  manner  in  the  trough  of  a  fulling-mill ; 
without  firft  foaking  it  in  water,  as  is  commonly  prac- 
tifed  in  many  places.  To  full  this  trough  of  cloth,  1 5 
pounds  of  foap  are  required  ;  one-half"of  which  is  to 
be  melted  in  two  pails  of  river  or  fpring  water,  made 
as  hot  as  the  hand  can  well  bear  it.  This  folution  is  to 
be  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  cloth,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  laid  in  the  trough  :  and  thus  it  is  to  be 
fulled  for  at  leafl  two  hours;  after  which,  it  is  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  and  flretched.  This  done,  the  cloth  is  imme¬ 
diately  returned  into  the  fame  trough,  without  any 
new  foap,  and  there  fulled  two  hours  more.  Then 
taking  it  out,  they  wring  it  well,  to  exprefs  all  the 
greafe  and  filth.  After  the  fecond  fulling,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  foap  is  diffolved  as  in  the  former,  and  caff 
four  different  times  on  the  cloth;  remembering  to  cake 
out  the  cloth  every  two  hours,  to  ftretch  it,  and  undo 
the  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  has  acquired  in  the  trough. 
When  they  perceive  it  fufficiently  fulled,  and  brought 
to  the  quality  and  thicknefs  required,  they  fcour  it  for 
good  in  hot  water,  keeping  it  in  the  trough  till  it  be 
quite  clean.  As  to  white  cloths  ;  in  regard  thefe  full 
more  eafily  and  in  lefs  time  than  coloured  ones,  a  third 
part  of  the  foap  may  be  fpared. 

Bulling  of  Stockings ,  Caps ,  &c.  fhonld  be  performed 
fomewhat  differently ;  viz.  either  with  the  feet  or  the 
hands  ;  or  a  kind  of  rack,  or  wooden  machine,  either 
armed  with  teeth  of  the  fame  matter,  or  elfe  liorfes  or 
bullocks  teeth.  The  ingredients  made  ufe  of  herein 
are,  urine,  green  foap,  white  foap,  and  fuller’s  earth. 

But  the  urine  alfo  is  reckoned  prejudicial  here.  Woven 
flockings,  &c.  fhonld  be  fulled 'with  foap  alone  :  for 
thofe  that  are  knit,  earth  may  be  ufed  with  the  foap. 
Indeed  it  is  frequent  to  full  thefe  kinds  of  works  with 
the  mill,  after  the  ufual  mariner  of  cloth,  &c.  But  that 
is  too  coarfe  and  violent  a  manner,  and  apt  to  damage 
the  work  unlefs  it  be  very  flrong. 

FULMAR,  in  ornithology.  See  Procellaria. 
Fulmar,  or  Foumart .  See  Mu  stela. 
FULMINATING,  fometliing  that  thunders  or 
refe rubles  thunder. 

Fulminating  Geld ,  Silver ,  Copper ,  Qtdc/ffher,  8c c. 
bee  Chemistry-  Index  at  Fulminating.  . 
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FULMINATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  fame  with  FuTmirm- 
detonation  See  Detonation  and  Nitre.  tl0n 

Fulmination,  in  the  Romifh  canon  law,  a  fentence  FunJmbu- 
of  a  bifhop,  official,  or  other  eeclefiaftic  appointed  by  ]us. 
the  pope,  by  which  it  is  decreed  that  fome  bull  fent  — — v 
from  the  pope  fhall  be  executed. 

FUMARIA,  fumitory:  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
24th  order,  Corydales .  The  calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the 
corolla  ringetjt;  and  there  are  two  membranaceous  fila¬ 
ments,  each  of  which  has  three  anthers.  There  are  a 
number  of  different  fpecies  ;  all  of  them  low,  fhrubby* 
and  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  growing  from  two 
to  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  adorned  with  fmall  fimple 
leaves,  and  papilionaceous  flowers  of  different  colours. 

The  mod  remarkable  is  the  officinalis,  or  common  fu¬ 
mitory  ;  which  grows  naturally  in  fhady  cultivated 
grounds,  and  produces  fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  It  is  very  juicy,  of  a  bitter  tafte, 
without  any  remarkable  fmell.— The  medical  effeAs 
of  this  herb  are,  to  (Lengthen  the  tone  of  the  bowels, 
gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  promote  the  urinary  and 
other  natural  fecretions.  It  is  principally  recommend-, 
ed  in  melancholic,  fcorbutic,  and  cutaneous  diforders, 
for  opening  obftruaions  of  the  vifeera,  attenuating  and 
promoting  the  evacuation  of  vifeid  juices.  Frederic 
Hoffman  had  a  very  great  opinion  of  it  as  a  purifier  of 
the  blood ;  and  affures  us,  that  in  this  intention  fcarce 
any  plant  exceeds  it.  Cows  and  flieep  eat  the  plant ; 
goats  are  not  fond  of  it;  horfes^and  fvvine  refufe  it. 

FUMIGATION,  in  chemiftry,  a  kind  of  calcina¬ 
tion,  when  metals  or  other  hard  bodies  are  corroded 
or  foftened  by  receiving  certain  fumes  for  that  pur-: 
pofe.  r 

Fumigation,  in  medicine.  By  the  fubtile  fumes 
that  are  infpired  as  well  as  inhaled  into  our  bodies, 
much  benefit,  or  prejudice  is  produced,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  matter,  and  the  conftitution  into  which  it 
is  received  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  palfies  produced  a- 
mong  workers  in  lead-mines,  &c.  and  the  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  in  many  cafes  when  the  air  is  impregnated  with 
falutary  materials.  Catarrhs  and  catarrhous  coughs  are 
relieved  by  fumes  received  with  the  breath  ;  and,  by 
the  fame  method,  expe&oration  is  affifted  in  humoural 
afthmas ;  and  even  ulcers  in  the  lungs  are  faid  to  have 
been  healed  by  this  method.  The  advantage  of  mercu¬ 
rial  fumigations  in  the  cure  of  venereal  ulcers  is  known 
to  every  pra&itioner. 

FUMITORY,  in  botany.  See  Fumaria. 

FUNAMBULUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  what 
we  call  a  rope-dancer ,  and  the  Greeks  fchanohates .  See 
Rope-  Dancer. 

There  was  a  funambulus,  it  feems,  who  perform¬ 
ed  at  the  time  when  the  Ilecyra  of  Terence  was  a<5l- 
ted  ;  and  the  poet  complains,  that  the  fpe&acle  pre¬ 
vented  the  people  from  attending  to  his  comedy.  ltd 
pop  ulus  Jludio Jlupidus  in  funambulo,  animum  occuparat. 

At  Rome,  the  funambuli  firft  appeared  under  the 
confulate  of  Sulpicius  Pa;ticua  and  Licinius  Stolo,  who 
were  the  firft  introducers  of  the  fcenic  reprefenta- 
tions.  It  is  added,  that  they  were  firft  exhibited  in 
the  ifl and  of  the  Tyber,  and  that  the  cenfors  Meffala 
and  Caffius  afterwards  promoted  them  to  the  theatre. 

In  the  F lor  alia,  or  hull  Florales ,  held  under  Galba, 
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there  were  funambulatory  elephants,  as  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  by  Suetonius.  Nero  alfo  fhowed  the  like,  in  honour 
of  his  mother  Agrippina.  Vopifcus  relates  the  fame  of 
the  time  of  Carinus  and  Numerianus. 

FUNCHAL,  an  epifcopd  town  of  Madeira,  in  an 
ifland  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over-againft  the  coaft  of 
Morocco.  It  is  large,  ftrong,  handfome,  and  populous, 
with  fine  churches.  The  principal  trade  confifts  in 
fvveetmeats  and  wines.  It  belongs  to  the  Portuguefe; 
and  is  feated  in  a  fertile  valley,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  from  whence  feveral  dreams  proceed.  W.  Long, 
14.  30.  N.  Lat.  3  t.  30. 

FUNCTION,  the  a 61  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  any 
employment. 

Function,  being  alfo  applied  to  the  a  61  ions  of  the 
body,  is  by  phyficians  divided  into  vital,  animal,  and 
natural.  The  vital  fun&ions  are  tbofe  neceffary  to  life, 
and  without  which  the  individual  cannot  fubfift ;  as 
the  motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  &c.  The  natural  func¬ 
tions  are  fuch  as  it  cannot  fubfifl  any  confiderable 
time  without ;  as  the  digeflion  of  the  aliment,  and  its 
converfion  into  blood.  Under  animal  functions  are 
included  the  fenfes  of  touching,  tailing,  See.  memory, 
judgment,  and  voluntary  motion  ;  without  any  or  all 
of  which  an  animal  may  live,  but  not  very  comfort¬ 
ably. 

The  animal-functions  perform  the  motion  of  the 
body  by  the  a&ion  of  the  mufcles;  and  this  a£lion 
confifts  chiefly  in  the  fhortening  the  flefhy  fibres, 
which  is  called  contraction ,  the  principal  agents  of 
which  are  the  arteries*  and  nerves  diftributed  in  the 
flefhy  fibres. 

All  parts  of  the  body  have  their  own  fnnClions,  or 
adlions,  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Life  confifts  in  the  ex - 
ercife  of  thefe  fun&ions,  and  health  in  the  free  and  ready 
exercife  of  them. 

FUND,  in  general,  fignifies  any  fum  of  money  ap¬ 
propriated  for  a  particular  purpofe*  Thus,  that  part 
of  the  national  revenue  which  is  fet  afide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  national  debt,  is  called  the  finking  fund . 
But,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  funds ,  we  generally  mean 
the  large  fums  which  have  been  lent  to  government, 
and  conflitute  the  national  debt  ;  and  for  which  the 
lenders,  or  their  aflignees,  receive  intereft  from  reve- 
nues  allotted  for  that  purpofe.  The  term  fock  is  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fums  which 
form  the  capital  of  the  bank  of  England,  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  and  South- Sea  companies ;  the  proprietors  of  which 
are  intitled  to  a  fhare  of  the  profits  of  the  refpe&ive 
companies. 

The  pra6lice  of  funding  was  introduced  by  the  Ve¬ 
netians  and  Genoefe  in  the  16th  century,  and  has  been 
adopted  fince  by  mofl  of  the  nations  in  Europe.  Prin¬ 
ces  had  often  borrowed  money,  in  former  times,  to 
fupply  their  exigencies,  and  fometimes  mortgaged  their 
territories  in  fecurity  :  but  thefe  loans  were  generally 
extorted,  and  their  payment  was  always  precarious  ; 
for  it  depended  on  the  good  faith  and  fuccefs  of  the 
borrower,  and  never  became  a  regular  burden  on  po- 
flerity.  The  origin  of  funds  is  derived  from  the  pecu¬ 
liar  manners  and  circumflances  of  modern  Europe. 
Since  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  and  the  progrefs 
of  commerce,  the  military  occupation  has  become  a 
diftinCl  employment  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries ;  the 
apparatus  of  war  is  attended  with  more  expence  ;  and 
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the  decifion  of  national  quarrels  has  often  been  deter*, 
mined  by  command  of  money  rather  than  by  national  ' 
bravery.  Ambitious  princes  have  therefore  borrowed 
money,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  projects  with  more 
vigour.  Weaker  ftates  have  been  compelled,  in  felf- 
defence,  to  apply  to  the  fame  refource  ;  the  wealth  in¬ 
troduced  by  commerce  has  afforded  the  means;  the 
regularity  of  adminiftration,  eftablifhed  in  confequence 
of  the  prbgrefs  of  civility,  has  increafed  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  individuals  in  the  public  fecurity;  the  com¬ 
plicated  fyftem  of  modern  policy  has  extended  the 
feenes  of  war,  and  prolonged  their  duration  ;  and  the 
colonies  eftablifhed  by  the  mercantile  nations  have  ren¬ 
dered  them  vulnerable  in  more  points,  and  increafed 
the  expence  of  defending  them. 

When  a  greater  fum  has  been  required  for  the  an¬ 
nual  expence  than  could  eafily  be  fupplied  by  annual 
taxes,  the  government  have  propofed  terms,  to  their 
own  fubjeCls,  or  foreigners,  for  obtaining  an  advance 
of  money,  by  mortgaging  the  revenue  of  future  years 
for  their  indemnification.  This  mortgage  may  either 
be  for  a  limited  period,  or  perpetual.  If  the  fum  allot¬ 
ted  annually  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  advance  the 
money,  be  confiderably  greater  than  the  interefts  of 
the  fums  advanced,  they  may  agree  to  accept  of  fuch 
allowance,  for  a  limited  time,  as  a  full  equivalent. 
Thus,  they  may  either  agree  for  the  cafual  produce 
of  the  revenue  afligned  ;  or  a  fixed  annuity  for  a  great¬ 
er  or  lefs  number  of  years  ;  or  a  life-annuity  to  them- 
felves  or  nominees;  or  an  annuity  for  two  or  more  lives; 
or  an  annuity,  with  the  benefit  of  furvivorfliip,  called  ^ 
tontine ,  in  which  fcheme,  the  whole  fum  to  which  the 
original  annuitants  were  intitled  continues  to  be  diftri¬ 
buted  among  the  furvivors. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  funds  was  introduced  in 
Britain  at  the  revolution  ;  and  has  fince  been  gradually 
enlarged,  and  carried  to  an  amazing  extent.  The  va¬ 
rious  methods  above  mentioned  have  been  ufed  in  their 
turns ,  but  perpetual  annuities  have  been  granted  for 
the  greateft  part  ;  and,  even  when  the  money  was  ori¬ 
ginally  advanced  on  other  conditions,  the  lenders  have 
been  fometimes  induced,  by  fubfequent  offers,  to  accept 
of  perpetual  annuities,  inflead  of  the  former  terms. 
The  debt  for  which  perpetual  annuities  are  granted,  is 
called  the  redeemable  debt ,  and  the  other  is  called  the 
irredeemable  debt .  Although  the  debts  thus  contracted 
by  government  are  feldom  paid  for  a  long  term  of 
years  ;  yet  any  creditor  of  the  public  may  obtain 
money  for  what  is  due  him  when  he  pleafes,  by 
transferring  his  property  in  the  funds  to  another  ;  and 
regular  methods  are  appointed  for  tranfadling  thefe 
transfers  in  an  eafy  manner.  By  means  of  this,  the 
ftocks  become  a  kind  of  circulating  capital  ;  and  have 
the  fame  effedl,  in  fome  refpedls,  as  the  circulating 
money  in  the  nation.  When  a  ftockholder  transfers 
his  (hare,  he  may  fometimes  be  able  to  obtain  a  greater 
price  than  the  original  value,  and  at  other  times  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  accept  of  a  lefs  one.  The  value  of  the  funds 
depends  on  the  proportion  between  the  intereft  they 
bear,  and  the  benefit  which  may  be  obtained  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  money  to  other  purpofes.  It  is  influenced 
by  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  money,  and  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  public  debt ;  and  it  is  impaired  by  any  event 
which  threatens  the  fafety,  or  weakens  the  credit,  of 
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The  bufinefs  of  Hock  jobbing  is  fouivJed  on  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  prices  of  flock.  Perlbns  poffeffed  of  real 
property  may  buy  or  fell  flock,  according  to  their  no- 
tion  that  the  value  is  likely  to  rife  or  fall,  in  expefta- 
tion  of  making  profit  by  the  difference  of  piice.  And 
a  prafhce  has  taken  place  among  perfons  who  often 
poifefs  no  property  in  die  funds,  to  contract  for  the 
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fale  of  ftock^againft  a  future  day,  at  a  price  now  a 


greed  on.  For  inftance :  A  agrees  to  fell  B  1000I. 
of  bank-flock,  to  be  transferred,  in  20  days,  for 
raool.  A  hss,  in  fadl,  no  fuch  flock;  but,  if  the 
price  of  bank  flock,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
transfer,  fliould  be  only  1  18  per  cent.  A  may  purchafe 
as  much  as  wid  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  bargain  for 
r  1 80  1.  and  thus  gains  20  1.  by  the  tranfaftion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  price  of  bank-flock  be  125  per 
Cent,  he  will  lofe  50 1.  1  he  bufinefs  is  generally  fettled 
without  any  adttial  purchafe  or  transfer  of  flock,  by  A 
paying  to  B,  or  receiving  from  him,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  current  price  of  the  flock  on  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  and  the  price  bargained  for. 

This  practice,  which  is  really  nothing  elfe  than  a 
wager  concerning  the  price  of  flock,  is  contr.irj  to 
law  ;  yet  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  In  the 
language  of  Exchange-alley,  where  matters  of  this 
kind  are  tranlafted,  the  buyer  is  called  a  bull ,  and  the 
feller  a.  bear.  As  neither  party  can  be  compelled  by 
law  to  implement  thefe  bargains,  their  fenfe  of  honour, 
and  the  difgraee  and  lofs  of  future  credit,  which  at¬ 
tend  a  breach  of  contrail,  are  the  principles  by  which 
the  bufinefs  is  fupported,  When  a  perfon  declines  to 
pay  his  loft,  he  is  called  a  lame  duel,  and  dare  never 
afterwards  appear  in  the  Alley.  This  opprobrious 
appellation,  however,  is  not  beftowed  on  thofe  whofe 
failure  is  owing  to  want  of  ability,  providing  they 
make  the  fame  furrender  of  their  property  voluntarily, 
which  the  law  would  have  txadled  if  the  debt  had  been 
int itlecl  to  its  fandlion. 

The  intereft  or  dividend  on  the  flock  is  paid  half- 
yearly  ;  and  the  purchafer  has  the  benefit  of  the  inte- 
refi  due  on  the  flock  he  buys,  from  the  lad  term  to  the 
time  of  purchafe.  Therefore  the  prices  of  the  flocks 
rife  gradually,  cateris  paribus ,  from  term  to  term,  and 
fall  at  the  term  when  the  interefl  is  paid.  In  compa¬ 
ring  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks,  it  is  ncceffary  to 
advert  to  the  term  when  the  lafl  interefl  was  paid  ; 
and,  allowance  being  made  for  this  circnmftance,  the 
prices  of  all  the  government  flocks,  which  bear  inte- 
xefl  at  the  fame  rate,  mufl  be  nearly  the  fame,  as  they 
all  depend  on  the  fame  fecurity. 

When  a  loan  is  propofed,  fuch  terms  mufl  be  offer- 
ed.to  the  lenders,  as  may  render  the  tranfaflion  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  and  this  is  now  regulated  by  the  prices  of  the 
old  flocks.  If  the  flocks,  which  bear  interefl  at  4 per 
cent,  fell  at  par,  or  rather  above,  the  government  may 
expedl  to  borrow  money  at  that  rate;  but,  if  thefe 
flocks  are  under  par,  the  government  mufl  either grant 
a  higher  interefl,  or  fome  other  advantage  to  the  len¬ 
ders,  in  compenfation  for  the  difference.  For  thispur- 
pofe,  befides  the  perpetual  annuity,  another  annuity 
has  fometimes  been  granted  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years.  Lotteries  have  frequently  been  employed  to 
facilitate  the  loan,  by  intitling  the  fubferibers  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  tickets,  for  which  no  higher  price  is 
charged  than  the  exadt  value  diflributed  in  prises,  tho’ 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II.  1 


their  market-price  is  generally  2I.  or  3I.  higher.  Some¬ 
times  an  abatement  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ca- 
pital  has  been  granted,  and  a  lender  intitled  to  hold 
iool.  flock,  though  in  reality  he  advanced  no  more 
perhaps  than  95  1. 

It  belongs  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
propofe  the  terms  of  the  loan  in  parliament  ;  and  he 
generally  makes  a  previous  agreement  with  fome  weal¬ 
thy  merchants,  who  are  willing  to  advance  the  money 
on  the -terms  propofed.  The  fubferibers  to  the  loan 
depofit  a  certain  part  of  the  fum  fubferibed  ;  and  are 
bound  to  pay  the  left  by  inflalments,  or  flated  propor¬ 
tions,  on  appointed  days,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  what 
they  have  depofited.  Forthis  they  are  intitled,  per¬ 
haps,  not  only  to  hold  their  fhare  in  the  capital,  but  to 
an  annuity  for  10  years,  and  to  the  right  of  receiving 
a  certain  number  of  lottery. tickets  on  advantageoul 
terms.  They  may  fell  their  capital  to  one  perfon,  their 
annuity  to  a  fecond,  and  their  right  to  the  tickets  to  a 
thiid.  d  he  value  of  all  thefe  interefls  together  is  called 
omnium  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ready  fubfeription, 
it  ought  to  amount  to  102  1.  or  upwards,  on  100  1.  of 
capital.  This  difference  is  called  the  bonus  to  the  fub- 
fciibers. 

The  capital  advanced  to  the  public,  in  the  form  of 
transferable  (locks,  and  bearing  intereft  from  taxes  ap¬ 
propriated  for  that  purpofe,  is  called  the  funded  debt. 
Behdes,  there  is  generally  a  coniiderable  fum  due  by 
government,  which  is  not  difpofed  of  in  that  maimer, 
and  therefore  is  dillinguifiied  by  the  appellation  of  the 
unfunded  debt.  This  may  arife  from  any  fort  of  national 
expence,  for  which  no  provition  has  been  made,  or  for 
which  the  provifion  has  proved  infuffieient.  The  chief 
branches  are, 

ill.  Exchequer  Bills.  Thefe  are  ifiuedfrom  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  generally  by  appointment  of  parliament,  and 
fometimes  without  fuch  appointment,  when  exigencies 
require.  They  bear  intereft  from  the  time  when  ifTued, 
and  are  taken  in  by  the  bank  of  England,  which  pro- 
motes  their  circulation.  r 

2d,  Navy- Bills.  The  fums  annually  granted  for  the 
navy  have  always  fallen  fhort  of  what  that  fervice  re¬ 
quired.  To  fupply  that'  deficiency,  the  admiralty  if- 
fues  bills  in  payment  of  vidluals,  ltores,  and  the  like 
which  bear  intereft  fix  mouths  after  the  time  ifTued! 
The  debt  of  the  navy  thus  contra&ed  is  difeharged,* 
from  time  to  time,  by  parliament. 

In  time  of  war,  the  public  expences,  fince  the  revo¬ 
lution,  have  always  been  much  greater  than  the  annual 
revenue;  and  large  fums  have  confequently  been  bor¬ 
rowed.  In  time  of  peace,  the  revenue  exceeds  the 
expence,  and  part  of  the  public  debts  have  frequently- 
been  paid  off.  But,  though  there  have  been  more  years 
of  peace  than  of  war  fince  the  funds  were  eftablifhed, 
the  debts  contra&ed  during  each  war  have  much  ex! 
ceeded  the  payments  during  the  fubfequent  peace. 
This  will  appear  by  the  following  abftradt  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  national  debt. 

Debt  at  peace  of  Ryfwich.  1697  L. 

Debt  at  the  beginningof  war  1701 


Furu!«. 


Difeharged  during  peace  1697  to  !  701 
Debt  at  peace  of  Utrecht  1714,  inclu¬ 
ding  value  of  annuities  afterwards  fub¬ 
feribed  to  South- Sea  ftock 
Contra&ed  in  war  1701  to  1714 

3  R 


21,515,472 

1 6,394 

5>I2I,07i 


55, 282,978 
38,888,277 
Debt 
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Fundament  Debt  at  beginning  of  war  c  740,  inclu¬ 
ding  L.  1,000,000  charged  on  civi 

lift:  - 

Difcharged  during  peace  1714  tq  1739 
Debt  at  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748 
Contra&ed  during  war  1740  to  1748 
Debt  at  beginning  of  war  1756 
Paid  off  dining  peace  1748  to  175^ 

Debt  funded  at  the  peace  1763,  inclu¬ 
ding  L.  9,839,597  then  owing,  which 
was  funded  in  the  fubfequent  years 
Befides  this,  there  was  about  L.6,oco,oco 
of  debt  paid  off,  without  ever  being 
funded. 

Funded  debt,  1775 

Paid  off  during  peace  17 63  to  1775,  be¬ 
fides  unfunded  debt  above  mentioned 
Funded  debt  at  the  peace  1783 


L.47,954,62  3 

7>328>355 
79>I93>3 1 3 
31,238,690 
73,289,673: 
5,903,640, 


I33>957>27° 


125,000,000 

8,959>27° 

2Ji>363>254 


FUNDAMENT,  in  anatomy,  the  lowed  part  of 
the  intedinum  re&um,  called  by  anatomiils  the  anus . 
See  Anatomy,  n°  93. 

FUNDAMENTAL,  in  general,  fomething  that 
ferves  as  a  bafe  or  foundation  for  another. 

Fundamental,  in  mufic.  A  fundamental  found  is 
that  which  forms  the  lowed  note  of  the  Chord,  and 
from  whence  are  deduced  the  harmonical  relations  of 
*  See  Tonic*  the  red  •,  or,  which  ferves  for  a  key  to  the  tone*.  The 
w  v  ‘ fundamental  hafs  is  that  which  ferves  for  a  foundation 

to  the  harmony.  A  fundamental  chord  is  that  wrhofe 
bafs  is  fundamental,  and  in  which  the  founds  are  ran¬ 
ged  in  the  fame  order  as  when  they  are  generated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experiment  fo  often  repeated  by  M. 
d’Alembert,  in  his  Preliminary  Difcourfe  and  Elements 
&  SteMufic*  ofMufic  f*  But  as  this  order  removes  the  parts  to  an 
4  *  extreme  didance  one  from  the  other,  they  mud  be  ap¬ 

proximated  by  combinations  or  inverflons  ;  but  if  the 
bafs  remains  the  fame,  the  chord  does  not  for  this  rea- 
fon  ceafe  to  bear  the  name  of  fundamental*  Such  an 
example  is  this  chord,  ut  mi  fol9  included  in  the  inter¬ 
val  of  a  fifth  :  whereas,  in  the  order  of  its  generation, 
•ut  folmiy  it  includes  a  tenth,  and  even  a  feventeenth  ; 
fiuce  the  fundamental  ut  is  not  the  fifth  of  fol9  but  the 
o&ave  of  that  fifth. 

Fundamental  Bafs .  This  part  in  mufic  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rouffeau,  and  indeed  according  to  all  authors 
who  have  proceeded  upon  M.  Rameau’s  experiment, 
in  its  primary  idea,  that  bafs  which  is  formed  by  the 
fundamental  notes  of  every  perfect  chord  that  ccnfti- 
tutes  the  harmony  of  the  piece;  fo  that  under  each 
chord  it  caufes  to  be  heard,  or  underdood,  the  fun¬ 
damental  found  of  that  particular  chord;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  found  from  whence  it  is  derived  by  the  rules 
of  harmony.  From  whence  we  may  fee,  that  the 
fundamental  bafs  can  have  no  other  contexture  than 
that  of  a  regular  and  fundamental  fuccefiion,  without 
which  the  procedure  of  the  upper  parts  would  be  ille¬ 
gitimate. 

To  underdand  this  .well,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  known, 
that,  according  to  the  fydem  of  Rameau,  which  Rouf¬ 
feau  has  followed  in  his  Di&ionary,  every  chord,  tho’ 
compofed  of  feveral  founds,  can  only  have  one  which 
is  its  fundamental,  that  which  produces  this  chord, 

and  which  is  its  bafs  according  to  the  direft  and  natu¬ 
ral  order.  Now,  the  bafs  which  prevails  under  all  the 
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other  parts,  does  not  always  exprefs  the  fundamental  Fundament 
founds  of  he  chords:  for  amongd  all  the  founds  which  ta** 
form  a  chord,  the  compofer  is  at  liberty  to  transfer  to  ^ 

the  bats  that  wb.ich.he  thinks  preferable;  regard  being 
had  to  the  procedure  of  that  bafs,  to  the  beauty  of  the 
melody,  and  above  all  to  the  expreflion,  as  may  after¬ 
wards' be  explained.  In  this  cafe  the  real  fundamental 
found,  inftead  of  retaining  its  natural  Ration,  which  is 
in  the  bafs,  .will  either  be  transferred  to  fome  of  the 
other  parts,  or  perhaps  even  entirely  fupprefied,  and 
fueh  a  chord  is  called  an  inverted  chord. 

In  reality,  fays  Rameau,  a  chord  inverted  does  not 
differ  from  the  chord  in  its  diie<ff  and  natural  order 
from  which  it  was  produced  :  but  as  thefe  founds  form 
different  combinations,  thefe  combinations  have  long 
been  taken  for  fundamental  chords  ;  different  names 
have  been  given  them,  (which  may  be  feen  at  the  word 
Accord,  in  Rouffeau’s  Dictionary ).  Thefe  names, 
by  the  perfons  who  bellowed  them,  were  thought  to 
create  and  fan&ify  their  ddlinCtions;  as  if  a  difference 
in  names  could  really  produce  a  difference  in  the  fpe- 
cies. 

M-  Rameau  in  his  Treatife  of  Harmony  has  fhowiv 
and  M  d’Alembert  in  his  Elements  of  Mufic  has  ffilL 
more  clearly  evinced,  that  many  of  thefe  pretendedly 
different  chords  were  no  more  than  inverflons  of  011c 
fingle  chord.  Thus  the  chord  of  the  fixth  is  no  more 
than  the  perfeCl  chord  of  the  third  transferred  to  the 
bafs  ;  by  adding  a  fifth,  we  Avail  have  the  chord  of  the 
fixth  and  fourth.  Here  there  are  three  combinations 
of  a  chord,  which  only  con  fids  of  three  founds;  thofe 
which  contain  four  founds  are  fufeeptible  of  four 
combinations,  fince  each  of  thefe  founds  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  bafs.  But  in  adding  beneath  this  another 
bafs  which,  under  all  the  combinations  of  one  and  the 
fame  chord,  always  prefents  the  fundamental  found ;  it 
is  evident,  that  confonant  chords  are  reduced  to  the 
number  three,  and  the  number  of  diffonant  chords  to 
four.  Add  to  this  all  the  chords  by  fuppofition,  which 


may  likewife  be  reduced  to  the  fame  fundamentals,  and 
you  will  find  harmony  brought  to  a  degree  of  fimpli- 
city  in  which  no  perfon  could  ever  hope  to  iee  it  whilli 
its  rules  remained  in  that  ftate  of  confufiou  where  M. 
Rameau  found  them.  It  is  certainly,  as  that  author 
obferves,  an  affonifhing  occurrence,  that  the  pradtice 
of  this  art  could  be  carried  fo  far  as  it  really  was,  with¬ 
out  knowing  its  foundation  ;  and  that  all  the  rules 
were  fo  exadly  found,  without  having  difeovered  the 
principle  on  which  they  depended. 

After  having  fliown  what  is  the  fundamental  bafs  be¬ 
neath  the  chords,  let  us  now  fpeak  of  its  procedure, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  connects  thefe  .chords 
among  themfelves.  Upon  this  point  the  precepts  of 
the  art  may  be  reduced  to  the  fix  following  rules. 

1.  The  fundamental  bafs  ought  never  to  found  any 
other  notes  than  thofe  of  the  feries  or  tone  in  which 
the  compofcr  finds  himfelfp  or  at  leaff  thofe  of  the  fe¬ 
ries  or  tone  to  which  he  choofes  to  make, a  tranfition. 
This  of  all  the  rules  for  the  fundamental  bafs  is  the  firft 
and  moff  indifpenfable. 

2.  By  the,fecond,  its  procedure  ought  to  be  fo  impli? 
citly  fnbjedted  to  the  laws  of  modulation,  as  never  to 
fuffer  the  idea  of  a  former  mode  to  be  loll  till  that  of  a 
fubfequent  one  can  be  legitimately  alfumed;  that  is  to 
fay,  that  the  fundamental  bafs  ought  never  to  be  der 

vious* 
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Fcn^smen-  vious,  or  fufFer  us  to  be  one  moment  at  a  Iofs  in  what 
tai<  mode  we  are. 

3.  By  the  third,  it  is  fubjeaed  to  the  conneaion  of 
chords  and  the  preparation  of  diffonances:  a  manoeuvre 
which,  as  wc  fhall  afterwards  fee,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
a  method  of  producing  this  conneaion,  and  which  of 
confequence  is  only  necefiary  when  the  conneaion  can¬ 
not  fubfift  without 'it.  See  Connection,  Prepara- 
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4.  By  the  fourth,  it  is  neceflitated,  after  every  dif- 
fonance,  to  purfue  that  career  which  the  refolution  of 
the  diffonance  indifpenfably  prefcribes.  See  Resolu¬ 
tion. 

5.  By  the  fifth,  which  is  nothing  elfe  blit  a  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  former,  the  fundamental  bafs  ought 
only  to  move  by  confonant  intervals  ;  except  alone 
in  the  operation  of  a  broken  cadence,  or  after  a  chore! 

tlle  feventh  diminifhed,  where  it  rifes  diatonically. 
'Every  other  motion  of  the  fundamental  bafs  is  illegi- 
mate.  & 

6.  By  the  fixth,  in  fliort,  the  fundamental  bafs  or 
harmony  ought  not  to  be  fyncopated ;  but  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  bars  and  the  times  which  they  contain,  by 
changes  of  chords  properly  marked  with  cadences  ;  in 
•iuch  a  manner,  for  inftance,  that  the  diffoftances  which 
ought  to  be  prepared  may  find  their  preparation  in 
the  imperfed  time,  but  chiefly  that  all  the  repofes  may 
happen  in  the  perfed  time.  This  fixth  rule  admits  of 
an  infinite  number  of  exceptions  ;  but  the  compofer 
ought  however  to  be  attentive  to  it,  if  he  would  form 
a  mufic  in  which  the  movements  are  properly  marked, 
and  in  which  the  bars  may  end  gracefully. 

Wherever  thefe  rules  are  obferved,  the  harmony  (hall 
be  regular  and  without  fault  :  this,  however,  will  not 
hinder  the  mufic  from  being  deteftable.  See  Compo- 

$  I TlON . 

A  word  of  illufl ration  on  the  fifth  rule  may  not  be 
ufelefs.  Whatever  turn  may  be  given  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  bafs,  if  it  is  properly  formed,  one  of  thefe 
alternatives  mult  always  be  found :  either  perfed 
chords  moving  by  confonant  intervals,  without  which 
thefe  chords  would  have  no  connedion  ;  or,  difTonant 
chords  in  operations  of  cadence:  in  every  other  cafe, 
the  difi'onanee  can  neither  be  properly  placed  nor  pro¬ 
perly  refolved. 

From  thence  it  follows,  that  the  fundamental  bafs 
'Cannot  move  regularly  but  in  one  of  thefe  three  man¬ 
ners.  1  ft,  To  rife  or  defeend  by  a  third  or  by  a  fixth. 
2dly,  By  a  fourth  or  a  fifth.  3dly,  To  rife  diatonical- 
!y  by  means  of  the  diffonance  which  forms  the  connec¬ 
tion,  or  by  a  licence  upon  a  perfed  chord.  With  refped 
to  a  diatonic  defeent,  it  is  a  motion  abfolutely  prohibit¬ 
ed  to  the  fundamental  bafs;  or,  at  moft,  merely  tolera¬ 
ted  in  cafes  where  two  perfed  chords  are  in  fucceffion, 
divided  by  a  clofe  expre  fifed  or  underftood.  This  rule 
has  no  other  exception  :  and  it  is  from  not  difeerning 
the  foundation  of  certain  tranfitions,  that  M.  Rameau 
has  caufed  the  fundamental  bafs  to  defeend  diatonfcally 
under  chords  of  the  feventh  ;  an  operation  which  is 
impiadicable  in  legitimate  harmony.  See  Cadence, 
Dissonance. 

I  he  fundamental  bafs,  which  they  add  for  no  other 
reafon  than  to  ferve  as  a  proof  of  the  harmony,  mu  ft 
be  retrenched  in  execution,  and  often  in  pradice  it 
would  have  a  very  bad  died ;  for  it  is,  as  M>  Rameau 


very  properly  obftrves,  intended  for  the  judgment,  and  Fundamcw* 
not  for  the  ear  It  would  at  leaf!  produce  a  monotony  * 
extremely  nau.eous  by  frequent  returns  of  the  fame 
chord,  which  they  difguife  and  vary  more  agreeably 
y  combining  it  in  different  manners  upon  the  conti. 
nued  bafs,  without  reckoning  upon  the  different  inver- 
hons  of  harmony,  which  furnffh  a  thoufand  means  of 
adding  new  beauties  to  the  mufic  and  new  energy  to 
the  expreffion.  See  Chord,  Inversion. 

But  it  Will  be  Objected,  If  the  fundamental  bafs  is 
not  ufefn]  in  compofing  good  mufic,  if  it  muff  even  be 

itT™>wn  prra6llCe’  ,"'ha-  g°od  PurP°fe>  then> 

it  ferve  We  anfwer,  that,  in  the  firft  place,  it  ferves 
for  a  rule  to  fcholars,  upon  which  they  may  learn  to 
form  a  regular  harmony,  and  to  give  to  all  the  part* 
luch  a  diatonic  and  elementary  procedure  as  is  pre- 
fenbed .  them.by  that  fundamental  bafs.  It  does  more 
as  we  have  already  faid  :  it  proves  whether  a  harmony 
already  formed  be  juft  and  regular;  for  all  harmony 
which  cannot  be  fubjeaed  to  the  left  of  a  fundamental 
bafs,  mult  according  to  all  rules  be  bad.  Finally,  it 
ierves  for  the  inveftigation  of  a  continued  bafs  under  a 
given  air  :  though,  in  reality,  he  who  cannot  direftly 
form  a  continued  bafs,  will  fcarcely  be  able  to  form  a 
fundamental  bafs,  which  is  better  ;  and  much  lefs  ftill 
will  he  be  able  to  transform  that  fundamental  bafs  in¬ 
to  a  legitimate  continued  bals.  Thefe  which  follow 
are,  however,  the  principal  rules  which  M.  Rameau 
prefenbes  for  finding  the  fundamental  bafs  of  a  given 


1.  To  afeertain  with  precifion  the  mode  in  wliicli 

the  compofer  begins,  and  thofe  through  which  lie  paffes. 
I  here  are  alfo  rules  for  inveftigating  the  modes  ;  but 
io  long,  fo  vague,  fo  incomplete,  that  with  refped  to 
this,  the  ear  may  be  formed  long  before  the  rules  are 
acquired  ;  and  the  dunce  who  Ihould  try  to  ufe  them, 
would  gain  no  improvement  but  the  habit  of  proceed¬ 
ing  always  note  by  note,  without  even  knowing  where 
he  is.  6 

2.  To  try  in  fucceffion  undereach  note  the  princi¬ 

pal  chords  of  the  mode,  beginning  by  thofe  which  are 
molt  analogous,  and  palling  even  to  the  moft  remote, 
when  the  compofer  fees  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  do- 
ing  io.  ; 

3.  To  confider  whether  the  chord  chofen  can  fuit 
the  upper  part  in  what  precedes  and  in  what  follows, 
by  a  juit  fundamental  fucceffion  ;  and  when  this  is  im- 
practicable,  to  return  the  Way  he  came. 

4.  Not  to  change  the  note  of  the  fundamental  bafs 
till  after  having  exhaufted  all  the  .notes  which  are  al- 
lowed  in  fucceffion  in  the  upper  part/  and  which  can 
enter  into  its  chord  ;  or  till  fome  fyncopated  note  in 
the  air  may  be  fufceptible  of  two  or  a  greater  number 
ot  notes  in  the  bafs,  to  prepare  the  diffonance  which 
may  be  afterwards  refolved  according  to  rule. 

uTr  ftud?  the  intertexture  of  the  phrafes  ;  the 
poiiible  fucceffion  of  cadences,  whether  full  or  avoided  • 
and  above  all,  the  paufes  which  for  ordinary  return  at 
the  end  of  every  four,  or  of  every  two  bars,  fo  that 
they  may  always  fall  upon  perfed  and  regular  caden¬ 
ces. 

6.  In  fhort,  to  obferve  all  the  rules  formerly  given 

for  the  compofition  of  the  fundamental  bafs. _ Thefe 

are  the  principal  obfervations  to  be  made  for  finding 
one  under  any  given  air;  for  there  are  fometimes  feve- 
3  R  2  ral 
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Fundi  ral  different  ones  which  may  be  inveftigated.  But, 

II  whatever  may  be  faid  to  the  contrary,  if  the  air  has 

I7.*  »gt-> «  apCcnt  and  cliara&er,  there  is  only  one  juft  fundamen¬ 
tal  bafs  which  can  be  adapted  to  it. 

After  having  given  a  fummary  explication  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  fundamental  bafs  fhould  be  compo- 
fed,  it  fhould  remain  to  fuggeft  the  means  of  tranf- 
forming  it  into  a  continued  bafs  ;  and  this  would  be 
eafy,  if  it  were  only  neceffary  to  regard  the  diatonic 
procedure  and  the  agreeable  air  of  this  bafs.  But  let 
ns  not  imagine  that  the  bafs,  which  is  the  guide  and 
fupport  of  the  harmony,  the  foul,  and  as  it  were  the 
interpreter,  of  the  air,  fhould  be  limited  to  rules  fo 
fimple  :  there  are  others  which  depend  upon  principles 
more  certain  and  more  radical  ;  fruitful,  but  latent 
principles,  which  have  been  felt  by  every  artift  of  ge¬ 
nius,  without  having  been  dete&ed  by  any  one.  Rouf- 
feau  hopes,  that  in  his  letter  upon  French  mufic  he 
infinuated  this  principle.  For  thofe  who  underftand 
him,  he  imagines  he  lias  faid  enough  concerning  it, 
and  can  never  fay  enough  of  it  for  thofe  who  do  not. 
Bee  RouJJeau's  Mifcellanies  y  Vol.  II.  p.  1. 

He  does  not  here  mention  the  ingenious  fyflem  by 

M.  Serre  of  Geneva,  nor  his  double  fundamental  bafs  ; 
becaufe  the  principles  which,  with  a  fagacity  merito¬ 
rious  of  praife,  he  had  half  dete&ed,  have  afterwards 
been  unfolded  by  M.  Tartini,  in  a  work  of  which  Rouf- 
feau  has  given  an  account  in  his  article  System. 

FUNDI  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
Via  Appia,  near  Cajeta  ;  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  except  the  rights  of  fuffrage  and  of 
magiftracy.  Now  Fondi;  a  city  of  Naples,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  pope’s  dominions.  E.  Long.  14.  20. 

N. Lat.  41.35. 

FUN DY- bay,  a  hay  feated  between  New-England 
and  Acadia  or  New  Scotland,  in  which  there  is  an  ex.- 
eellent  fifhery. 

FUNEN,  or  Fionia,  a  confiderable  ifland  in  Den¬ 
mark,  feated  on  the  Baltic  fea,  and  feparated  from  Jut¬ 
land  by  a  lira  it  called  the  Lejfer  Belt ,  and  from  the 
ifland  of  Zealand  by  another  called  the  Great  Belt.  It 
is  fertile  in  wheat  and  barley  ;  and  abounds  in  cattle, 
horfes,  game  of  all  forts,  and  fi(h.  Odenfee  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  town. 

FUNERAL  rites,  ceremonies  accompanying  the 
interment  or  burial  of  any  peifon.  The  word  is  form¬ 
ed  of  the  Latin  firms  ;  and  that  of  funalla ,  on  account 
of  the  torches  (which  were  Junes  cera  circumdati )  ufed 
in  the  funerals  of  the  Romans  ;  though  others  derive 
fun  us  from  the  Greek  death  or  /laughter. 

Thefe  i*es  differed  among  the  ancients  according  to 
the  different  genius  and  religion  of  each  country. 

The  firll  people  who  feem  to  have  paid  any  particu¬ 
lar  refpeft  to  their  dead,  were  the  Egyptians,  the  pof- 
terity  of  Ham.  The  firft  cultivators  of  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship  and  fuperlHtion  after  the  flood;  they  were  alfo 
the  firft  who  afferted  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  its 
migration  into  all  kinds  of  animals  in  earth,  air,  and 
fea,  and  its  return  to  the  human  body  ;  which  they 
fuppofed  to  be  within  the  term  of  30CO  years  :  Hence 
proceeded  their  very  great  care  in  embalming  of  their 
dead  bodies,  and  their  being  at  fuch  vaft  expences,  as 
they  were,  in  building  proper  repofitories  for  them  ; 
for  they  were  more  folicitous  about  their  graves  than 
their  houfes ;  This  gave  birth  to  thofe  wonders  of  the 


world,  the  pyramids,  which  were  built  for  the  burial  of  funeral, 
their  kings,  with  fuch  vaft  charges,  and  almoft  incre-  — — v— — 
dible  magnificence.  See  Pyramid. 

Whenever  a  perfon  died  among  the  Egyptians ,  his 
parents  and  friends  put  on  mournful  habits,  and  ab- 
ftained  from  all  banquets  and  entertainments.  This 
mourning  lafted  from  40  to  70  days,  during  which 
time  they  embalmed  the  body.  See  Embalming. 

Wrhen  this  ceremony  was  finifhed,  the  embalmed 
body  was  reftored  to  the  friends,  who  placed  itr  in  a 
kind  of  open  cheft,  which  was  preserved  either 
in  their  houfes,  or  in  the  fepulchres  of  their  an* 
ceftors.  But  before  the  dead  were  allowed  to  be 
depolited  in  the  tomb,  they  underwent  a  folemn  judge¬ 
ment,  which  extended  even  to  their  kings.  Of  this 
remarkable  cuftom  we  have  a  particular  account  in  the 
firft  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  “  Thofe  who  pre¬ 
pare  to  bury  a  relation,  give  notice  of  the  day  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  ceremony  to  the  judges,  and  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  dcceafed  ;  informing  them,  that  the  body 
will  pafsover  the  lake  of  that  diftridb  to  which  the  dead 
belonged  ;  when,  on  the  judges  affembled,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  more  than  40,  and  ranging  themfelves  in  a  femi- 
circle  on  the  farther  fide  of  the  lake,  the  veffel  is  fet 
afloat,  which  thofe  who  fuperintend  the  funeral  have 
prepared  for  this  purpofe.  This  veffel  is  managed  by 
a  pilot,  called  in  the  Egyptian  language  Charon  ;  and 
hence  they  fay,  that  Orpheus,  travelling  in  old  timei 
into  Egypt,  and  feeing  this  ceremony,  formed  his 
fable  of  the  infernal  regions,  partly  from  what  lie  faw* 
and  partly  from  invention.  The  vefiel  being  launched 
on  the  lake  before  the  coffin  which  contains  the  body 
is  put  on  board,  the  law  permits  all,  who  are  lo  inclin¬ 
ed,  to  produce  an  accufation  againft  it.  If  any  one 
fteps  forth,  and  proves  that  the  deceafed  has  led  an 
evil  life,  the  judges  pronounce  fentence,  and  the  body 
is  precluded  from  burial  ;  but  if  the  accufer  is  convid- 
ed  of  injuftice  in  his  charge,  he  falls  himfelf  under  a 
confiderable  penally.  When  no  accufer  appears,  or 
when  the  accufer  is  proved  to  be  an  unfair  one,  the  re¬ 
lations,  who  are  affembled,  change  their  expreffions  of 
farrow  into  encomiums  on  the  dead  :  yet  do  not,  like 
the  Greeks,  fpeak  in  honour  of  his  family,  becaufe  they 
confider  all  Egyptians  as  equally  well-born  ;  but  they 
fet  forth  the  education  and  manners  of  his  youth,  his 
piety  and  juftice  in  matuver  life,  his  moderation,  and 
every  virtue  by  which  he  was  diftinguifhed  ;  and  they 
fupplicate  the  infernal  deities  to  receive  him  as  an  affo- 
ciace  among  the  bldl.  The  multitude  join  their  accla¬ 
mations  of  applaufe  in  this  celebration  of  the  dead, 
whom  they  confider  as  going  to  pafs  an  eternity  among 
the  juft  below. ”  Such  is  the  defeription  which  Dio¬ 
dorus  gives  of  this  funeral  judicature,  to  which  even  the 
kings  of  Egypt  were  fubjed.  The  fame  author  afferts, 
that  many  fovereigns  had  been  thus  judicially  deprived 
of  the  honours  of  burial  by  the  indignation  of  their 
people  :  and  that  the  terrors  of  fuch  a  fate  had  the 
rneft  falutary  influence  on  the  virtue  of  their  kings. 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  Hebrews  were  folemn 
and  magnificent.  When  any  perfon  was  dead,  his  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends  rent  their  cloaths  ;  which  cuftom  is 
but  faintly  imitated  by  the  modern  Jews,  who  only 
cut  off  a  bit  of  their  garment,  in  token  of  afflidion.  It 
was  ufual  to  bend  the  dead  perfon’s  thumb  into  the 
hand,  and  fallen  it  in  that  pofture  with  a  firing ;  be- 
3  caufe 
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Farcral.  eatife  the  thumb  then  having  the  figure  of  the  name  of 
v~~  God,  they  thought  the  devil  would  not  dare  to  ap¬ 
proach  it.  When  they  came  to  the  burying- place,  they 
made  a  fpeech  to  the  dead  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  Blefled  be  God,  who  has  formed  thee,  fed  thee, 
maintained  thee,  and  taken  3 way  thy  life.  O  dead!  he 
knows  your  numbers,  and  (hall  one  day  redo  re  your 
life,  See.”  Then  they  fpoke  the  elogium,  or  funeral 
oration,  of  the  deceafed ;  after  which  they  faid  a  pray¬ 
er,  called  the  rigbteoufnefs  of  judgment;  then  turning 
the  face  of  the  deceafed  towards  heaven,  they  called 
out,  4<  Go  in  peace.” 

Among  the  ancient  Creeks  it  was  ufual  fometimes 
before  the  interment,  to  put  a  piece  of  money  into  the 
mouth  of  the  deceafed,  which  was  thought  to  be  Cha¬ 
con's  fare  for  wafting  the  departed  fipul  over  the  infer¬ 
nal  river.  „  This  ceremony  was  not  ufed  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  lituated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  to  lead  thither 
by  a  ready  and  direeft  road.  The  corpfe  was  likewife 
furni filed  with  a  cake,  compofed  of  flour,  honey,  See, 
which  was  defigned  to  appeafe  the  fury  of  Cerberus 
the  door-keeper  of  hell,  and  to  procure  the  ghoft  a 
fafe  and  quiet  entrance.  During  the  time  the  corpfe 
continued  in  the  houfe,  there  flood  before  the  door  a 
veflel  of  water :  the  defign  of  which  was,  that  thefe 
concerned  about  the  body  might  purify  themfelves  by 
walking  ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  as  well 
as  of  the  Jews,  .that  pollution  was  contracted  by  touch- 
ing  a  dead  body. 

The  ceremonies  by  which  they  expreffed  their  for- 
row  for  the  death  of  their  friends  were  various;  but 
it  feems  to  have  been  a  conflant  rule  to  recede  as  much 
as  poflible  in  habit  and  behaviour  from  their  ordinary 
cuftoms.  For  this  reafon  they  abftaiued  from  banquets 
and  entertainments  ;  they  diverted  themfelves  of  all  or¬ 
naments  ;  they  tore,  cut  off,  or  fhaved  their  hair,  which 
they  cart;  into  the  funeral  pile,  to  be  confuted  with 
the  body  of  their  deceafed  friend.  Sometimes  they 
threw  themfelves  on  the  ground,  and  rolled  in  the  diirt, 
or  covered  their  head  with  allies ;  they  beat  their 
breafts,  and  even  tore  their  fielh  with  their  nails,  npon 
the  1  oft  of  a  perfon  they  much  lamented.  When  per- 
fons  of  rank,  fucli  as  public  magi Urates  or  great  ge¬ 
nerals,  died,  the  whole  city  put  cn  a  face  of  mourn¬ 
ing;  all  public  meetings  were  intermitted;  the  fchooft, 
baths,  Ihops,  temples,  and  all  places  of  concourfe,  were 
fhut  up; 

After  interment  follow  ed  xhe/pnLe  or  fearts,  at  which 
the  company  ufed  to  appear  crowned;  when  they  fpoke 
in  praife  of  the  dead,  fo  far  as  they  could  go  with 
truth,  it  being  erteemed  a  notorious  wickednefs  to  lie 
upon  fuch  an  oecalion.  And  not  only  at  thofe  fearts, 
but  even  before  the  company  departed  from  the  fie- 
pulehre,  they  were  fometimes  entertained  with  a  pane¬ 
gyric  upon  the  dead  perfon. 

The  Grecian  foldiers,  who  died  in  war,  had  not 
only  their  tombs  adorned  with  inferiptions  Showing 
their  names,  parentage,  and  exploits,  but  were  alfo 
honoured  with  an  oration  in  their  praife.  Particularly 
the  culfom  among  the  Athenians  in  the  interment  of 
their  foldiers  was  as.  follows,  namely,  “  They  ufed  to 
place  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  tents  three  days  before 
the  funeral,  that  all  perfons  might  have  opportunity 
to  fmd  out  their  relations,  and  pay  their  laft  refpe&s 
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to  them.  Upon  the  fourth  day,  a  coffin  of  cyprefs  Funeral, 
was  fent  from  every  tribe,  to  convey  the  bones  of  their  — v — 
own  relations  ;  after  which  went  a  covered  hearfe,  in 
memory  of  thofe  whofe  bodies  could  not  be  found.  All 
thefe,  accompanied  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
were  carried  to  the  public  burying  place,  called  Ccrami- 
cus9  and  there  interred.  One  oration  was  fpoken  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  them  all,  and  their  monuments  adorned 
with  pillars,  inferiptions,  and  all  other  ornaments  ufual 
about  the  tombs  of  the  moft  honourable  perfons.  The 
oration  was  pronounced  by  the  fathers  of  the  deceafed 
perfons,  who  had  behaved  themfelves  moft  valiantly. 

Thus,  after  the  famous  battle  at  Marathon,  the  fathers 
of  Callimachus  and  Cynmgyrus  were  appointed  to 
make  the  funeral  oration.  And  upon  the  return  of 
the  day,  upon  which  the  folemnity  was  firft  held,  the 
fame  oration  was  conftantly  repeated  ev.-ry  year.” 

Interring  or  laying  the  dead  in  the  ground,  feems 
to  have  been  the  moft  ancient  practice  among  the 
Greeks  ;  though  burning  came  afterwards  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  among  them.  It  was  curtomary  to  throw 
into  the  funeral  pile  thofe  garments  the  deceafed  u- 
fually  wore.  The  pile  was  lighted  by  one  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  s  neareft  relations  or  friends,  who  made  prayers 
and  vows  to  the  winds  to  alibi  the  flames,  that  the 
body  might  quickly  be  reduced  to  allies ;  and  during 
the  time  the  pile  was  burning,  the  dead  perlon's  friends 
Hood  by  it,  pouring  libations  of  wine,  and  calling-  upon 
the  deceafed. 

I  he  funeral  rites  among  the  (indent  Romans  were  very 
numerous.  The  deceafed  was  kept  feven  days  ;  and 
every  day  walhed  with  hot  water,  and  fo.metimes  with 
oil,  that,  in  cafe  he  were  only  in  a  Humber,  he  might 
be  thus  waked ;  and  every  now  and  then  his  friends 
meeting,  made  a  horrible  outcry  or  (hout,  with  the 
fame  view;  which  laft  addon  they  called  conclamatio. 

The  third  condamation  was  on  the  feventh  day ;  when, 
if  no  fig  ns  of  life  appeared,  the  defunft  was  drelfed  and 
embalmed  by  the  pollinaorcs  ;  placed  in  a  bed  near 
the  door,  with  his  face  and  heels  towards  the  llreet  ; 
ano  the  oiulide  of  the  gate,  if  the  deceafed  were  of 
condition,  was  garnifhed  with  cyprefs  boughs.  In 
the  courfie  of  tnefe  feven  days,  an  altar  was  raifed  near 
his  bed  fide,  called  acerra  ;  on  which  his  friends  every 
day  offered  incenfe  ;  and  the  libitinarii  provided  tiling 
for  the  funeral. 

On  the  feventh  day  a  crier  was  fent  about  the  city, 
to  invite  the  people  to  the  folemnization  of  the  fune- 
lal  in  theie  words:  Rxequias  L.  Tit.  L. JUii,  quihiis  e>i 
commodum  ire ,  jam  tempus  eft.  Ollus  (i.  e.  ille)  ex  edibles 
ejjertur.  The  people  being  affembled,  the  laft  conda¬ 
mation  ended,  and  the  bed  was  covered  with  purple  : 
a  trumpeter  marched  forth,  followed  by  old  women 
called prafica,  finging  fongs  in  praife  of  the  deceafed  : 
laftly,  the  bed  followed,  borne  by  the  next  relations ; 
and  if  the  perfon  were  of  quality  and  office,  the  waxen 
images  of  all  his  predeceffors  were  carried  before  him 
on  poles.  The  bed  was  followed  by  his  children,  kindred. 

Sic.  at  rati,  or  in  mourning  :  from  which  a&  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  corpfe,  thefe  funeral  rites  were  called  exequies. 

The  body  thus  brought  to  the  roftra,  the  next  of  kin, 
laudalat  defunclum  pro  rojlris ,  made  a  funeral  oration  ia 
his  praife  and  that  of  lfis  anceftors.  This  done,  the 
body  was  carried  to  the  pyra,  or  funeral  pile,  and  there 
burnt :  his  friends  firft  cutting  off  a  finger,  to  be  bu¬ 
lled 
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5  Funeral,  ried  with  a  fecor.d  folemnity.  The  body  confumed, 
u— y— ,  tjie  af[ies  were  gathered  ;  and  the  pried  fprinkling  the 
company  thrice  with  clean  water,  the  elded  of  the 
■profit*  crying  aloud,  Meet,  diTmiffed  the  people,  wdio 
took  their  leave  of  the  deceafed  in  this  form,  Vale>  vale, 
*vak:  nos  te  or  dine  quo  natura  permiferity  fequemur. — The 

-  aides,  inclofed  in  an  urn,  were  laid  in  the  fepulchre  6r 
*"  tomb. 

The  ancient  Chriflians  tedified  their  abhorrence  of  the 
Pagan  cudom  of  burning  the  dead  ;  and  always  depo- 
fited  the  body  entire  in  the  ground :  and  it  was  ufual 
to  bedow  the  honour  of  embalming  upon  the  martyrs 
at  lead,  if  not  upon  others.  They  prepared  the  body 
for  burial,  by  walking  it  with  water,  and  drefling  it 
in  a  funeral  attire.  The  exportation  or  carrying  forth 
of  the  body  was  performed  by  near  relations,  ©r  per¬ 
sons  of  fuch  dignity  a8  the  circumdances  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  required.  Pfalmody,  or  finging  of  pfalms,  was 
the  great  ceremony  ufed  in  all  funeral  proceffions  among 
r  the  ancient  Chridians. 

In  the  Romi/h  chunb,  wdien  a  perfon  1*9  dead,  they 
•  waffi  the  body,  and  put' a  crucifix  in  its  hand.  At  its 
feet  dands  a  vefFel  full  of  holy  water,  and  a  fprinkler, 
that  they  wdio  come  in  may  fprinkle  both  themfelves 
and  the  deceafed.  In  the  mean  time  fome  pried  dands 
by  the  corpfe,  and  prays  forthe  deceafed  till  it  is  laid 
*  in  the  earth.  In  the  funeral  procefiion,  the  exorcid 
walks  fird,  carrying  the  holy  water  ;  next  the  crofs- 
i  bearer,  afterwards  the  red  of  the  clergy,  and  lad  of  all 
the  officiating  pried.  They  all  fing  the  tniferet*e ,  and 
fome  other  pfalms;  and  at  the  end  of  each  pfalm  a  /?- 
quiem .  Wedearn  from  Alet’s  ritual,  that  the  faces  of 
deceafed  laymen  mud  be  turned  towards  the  altar, 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  church  ;  and  thofe  of  the 
clergy,  towards  the  people.  The  corpfe  is  placed  in 
the  church  furrounded  with  lighted  tapers :  after  the 
office  forthe  dead,  mafs  is  fa  id  ;  then  the  officiating 
pried  fprinkles  the  corpfe  thrice  with  holy  water,  and 
as  often  throws  incenfe  on  it.  The  body  being  laid  in 
the  grave,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceafed 
fprinkle  the  grave  with  holy  w^ater. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  are 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Latin.  It  needs  on¬ 
ly  be  obferved,  that,  after  the  funeral  fervice,  they  kifs 
the  crucifix,  and  falute  the  mouth  and  forehead  of  the 

-  deceafed  :  after  wdiich  each  of  the  company  eats  a  bit 
of  bread  and  drinks  a  glafs  of  wdne  in  the  church, 
wifhing  the  foul  a  good  repofe,  and  the  afflicted  family 
all  confolation. 

FuNERAL-Games,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  an- 
cient  funerals. 

It  was  cudomary  for  perfons  of  quality,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  inditute  games,  wdth 
all  forts  of  exercifes,  to  render  the  death  of  their  friends 
more  remarkable.  This  pra&ice  was  generally  recei¬ 
ved,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
Patroclus’s  funeral  games  take  up  the  greated  part  of 
one  of  Homer’s  Iliads ;  and  Agamemnon’s  ghod  is 
introduced  by  the  fame  poet,  telling  the  ghod  of  A- 
chilles,  that  he  had  been  a  fpedlator  at  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fuch  folemnities. 

The  celebration  of  thefe  games  among  the  Greeks 
modly  confifted  of  liorfe- races;  the  prizes  w^ere  of  dif- 
iferent  forts  and  value,  according  to  the  quality  and 
magnificence  of  the  perfon  that  celebrated  them.  The 


garlands  given  to  victors  on  this  occafion  vrere  ufual! y  Furcnrf. 

of  parfiey,  which  was  thought  to  have  fome  particular  - *— *** 

relation  to  the  dead.  * 

Thofe  games,  among  the  Roman?,  confided  chiefly 
of  proceffions  ;  and  fometimes  of  mortal  combats  of 
gladiators  around  the  funeral  pile.  They,  as  w^eli  as 
the  Greeks,  had  alfo  a  cudom,  though  very  ancient, 

X)f  cutting  the  throats  of  a  number  of  captives  be¬ 
fore  the  pile,  as  vi&ims  to  appeafe  the  manes  of 
•the  deceafed.  Cee far  relates,  that  the  Gauls  had  this 
cudom. 

The  funeral  games  were  abolifiied  by  the  emperor 
Claudius. 

Funeral  Oration ,  a  difeourfe  pronounced  in  praife 
of  a  perfon  deceafed,  at  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral. 

This  cudom  is  very  ancient.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  account  above  given  of  the  Egyptian  veremonies 
of  interment,  may  be  perceived  the  fird  rudiments  of 
funeral  orations,  and  wdiat  wras  the  fubjedl  of  them* 
wdiich  wrere  afterwards  moulded  into  a  more  polite  and 
regular  form  by  other  nations,  who  adopted  this  cuf- 
tom.  Nor  can  we  omit  remarking,  that  thofe  funeral 
folemnities  were  attended  not  only  wdth  orations  in 
praife  of  the  deceafed,  but  with  prayers  for  him  5 
which  prayers,  it  feems,  w^ere  made  by  one  who  perfo- 
nated  the  deceafed  :  an  entire  form  of  one  of  them  is 
preferved  by  Porphyry,  and  perhaps  it  may  in  fome 
meafure  gratify  the  reader’s  curiofity  to  recite  it  from 
him.  (i  When  (fays  he)  they  (the  Egyptians)  em¬ 
balm  their  deceafed  nobles,  they  privately  take  out  the 
entrails,  and  lay  them  up  in  an  ark  or  ched:  moreover, 
among  other  things  which  they  do  in  favour  of  the 
deceafed,  lifting  up  the  ark  or  ched  to  the  fun,  they 
invoke  him  ;  one  of  the  Libiiinarii  making  a  prayer  for 
the  deceafed,  which  Euphantus  has  tranflated  out  of 
the  Egyptian  language,  and  is  as  follows  : — O  lord,  the 
fun,  and  all  the  gods  w'ho  give  life  to  men,  receive  me, 
and  admit  me  into  the  fociety  of  the  immortal  ones  ; 
for  as  long  as  I  lived  in  this  world,  I  religioufiy  wor¬ 
shipped  the  gods  whom  my  parents  ffiowed  me,  and 
have  always  honoured  thofe  who  begat  my  body  :  nor 
have  I  killed  any  man,  nor  have  I  defrauded  any  of 
what  "has  been  committed  to  my  trud,  nor  have  I  done 
any  thing  which  is  inexpiable.  Indeed,  whiid  I  w^as 
alive,  if  I  have  finned  cither  by  eating  or  drinking  any 
thing  which  was  not  lawful ;  not  through  myfelf  have 
I  finned,  but  through  thefe,  {bowing  the  ark  and  ched 
where  the  entrails  w'ere.  And  having  thus  fpoke,  he 
cads  it  into  the  river,  but  the  red  of  the  body  he  em¬ 
balms  as  pure.” 

The  Grecians  received  the  feeds  of  fuperdition 
and  idolatrous  worfhip  from  the  Egyptians,  through 
the  coming  of  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  Danaus,  and  E- 
rechtheus,  into  Greece  ;  and  among  other  cudoms 
trail fplan ted  from  Egypt,  were  the  folemnities  ufed  at 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  Of  thefe,  an  encomium  on  the 
deceafed  always  formed  a  part,  as  particularly  noticed 
Under  the  preceding  article. 

From  the  Egyptians  and  Grecians,  efpecially  from 
the  latter,  the  Romans  received  many  of  their  laws 
and  cudoms,  as  wTell  as  much  of  their  polytheifm  and 
idolatrous  worfhip.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  cudom 
of  making  funeral  orations  in  praife  of  the  dead  ob¬ 
tained  among  them  ;  and  the  manner  in  wdiich  their 
funeral  fervices  were  performed  has  been  already  de* 

feribed. 
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ffUaera!.  fcribedf  The  corpfe  being  brought  into  their  great  Antioch 
^  oratory,  called  the  Rojlra,  the  next  of  the  kin  laudabat 
difun 6lum  pro  rojlris ,  that  is,  made  a  funeral  oration,  in 
the  commendation  principally  of  the  party  deceafed, 
but  touching  the  worthy  "ads  alfo  of  thofe  his  prede- 
ceffors  whole  images  were  there  prefent.  The  account 
given  by  Dr  Kennet  is  in  thefe  words:  “  In  all  the 
funerala  of  note,  efpeeially  in  the  public  or  inditfive, 
the  corpfe  was  fit  ft  brought  with  a  vail  train  of  follow 


crs  into  the  Forum  ;  here  cne  of  the  neareft  relations 


afcerrded  the  roftra,  and  obliged  the  audience  with  an 
oration  in  praife  of  the  deceafed.  If  none  of  the  kin¬ 
dred  undertook  the  office,  it  was  difcharged  by  fome 
of  the  moft  eminent  perfons  in  the  city  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  as  A  ppian  ( reports  of  the  funeral  of 
Sylla.  And  Pliny  the  younger  reckons  it  as  the  laft 
addition  to  the  happmefs  of  a  very  great  man,  that  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  praifed  at  his  funeral  by  the  moft 
eloquent  Tacitus,  then  conful;  which  is  agreeable  to 
Quintilian's  account  of  this  matter,  Nam  et  funebres , 
&c.  For  the  funeral  orations  (fays  he)  depend  very 
often  on  fome  public  office,  and  by  order  of  fenate 
are  many  times  given  in  charge  to  the  magiftrates  to 
be  performed  by  themfelves  in  perfon.  The  invention 
of  this  cuftom  is  generally  attributed  to  Valerius  Pop- 
licola,  foon  after  the  expulfion  of  the  regal  family. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  honouring  his  colleague’s  obfe- 
quies  with  a  funeral  oration,  it  fo  plea  fed  the  Romans, 
that  it  became  cuftomary  for  the  beft  men  to  celebrate 
the  funerals  of  great  perfons  with  fpeeches  in  their 
commendations,”  Thus  Julius  Caftar,  according  to 
cuftom,  made  an  oration  in  the  roftra,  in  praife  of  his 
wife  Cornelia,  and  his  aunt  Julia,  when  dead;  wherein 
IiC  ffiowed,  that  his  aunt’s  defeent,  by  her  mother’s 


and  by  her  father’s  from  the 


fide,  was  from  kings 
gods.  Plutarch  fays,  that  “  he  approved  of  the  law 
of  the  Romans,  which  ordered  fuitable  praifes  to  be 
given  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  after  death.” 
Though  by  what  he  fays  in  another  place,  it  feerr.s* 
that  the  old  Roman  law  was,  that  funeral  orations 
ffiould  be  made  only  for  the  elder  women  ;  and 
therefore  he  fays,  that  Ctefar  was  the  firft  that  made 
one  upon  his  own  wife,  it  not  being  then  ufual 
to  take  notice  of  younger  women  in  that  way  :  but. 
by  that  abiion  he  gained  much  favour  from  the  popu¬ 
lace,  who  afterwards  looked  upon  him,  and  loved  hinv 
as  a  very  mild  and  good  man.  The  reafon  why  fuch 
a  law  was  made  in  favour  of  the  women,  Livy  tells  us, 
was  this,  That  when  there  was  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  the  public  treafury,  that  the  firm  agreedvupon 
to  give  the  Gauls  to  break  up  the  fiegc  of  the  city  arid 
capital  could  not  be  raifed,  the  women  -colle&ed  a- 
niong  themfelves  and  made  it  up ;  who  hereupon  had 
not  only  thanks  given  them,,  but  this  additional  ho¬ 
nour,  that  after  death,  they  ffiould  be  folemnly  praifed 
as  well  as  the  men:  which  looks  as  if,  before  this 
time,  only  the  men  had  thofe  funeral,  orations,  made 
for  them. 

1  his  cuftom  of  the  Romans  very  early  obtained 
among  the  Chriftians.  Some  of  their  funeral  fermons 
or  orations  are  now  extant,  as.  that  of  Eufebius  oh 
Conftantine ;  and  thofe  of  Nazianzen  on  Bafil  and  Ge- 
farius ;  and  of  Ambrofe  on  Valentinian,  Theodofius, 
and  others.  Gregory,  the  brother  of  Bafil,  made 
•aW*,*,  a  funeral  oration,  .for  Melitius  biffiop  ©£ 
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in  which  orations,  they  not  only  praifed  the 
dead,  but  addrefled  themfelves  to  them,,  which  feems 
to  have  introduced  the  cuftom  of  praying  to  departed 
faints.  Now  thefe  orations  were  ufually  made  before 
the  bodies  of  the  deceafed  were  committed  to  the 
ground  ;  which  cuftom  has  been  more  or  lefs  continued 
ever  fince,  to  this  day.  ✓ 

T  bus  it  appears,  that  thofe  rites  and  ceremonies 
among  the  heathens,  which  have  been  delivered  from 
one  people  to  anotner,  are  what  have  given  birth  to 

Funeral  Sermons  and  Orations  among  Chriftians. 

hough  this  pradlice  is  confiderably  improved,  and 
cleared  of  many  things  which  would  fmell  too  rank  of 
pagamfm,  and  is.  thrown  into  a  method  which,  perhaps, 
may  be  of  fome  fervice  to  Chiiftianity  ;  yet,  notwitli- 
i.anding  this  new  drefs,  its  original  may  very  eafily  be 
adeemed.  1  he  method  in  which  the  chara&ers  of 
deceafed  perfons  are  given  in  our  funeral  fermons,  •'* 
very  much  the  fame  with  that  obferved  in  thofe  pagan 
orations  ;  where  firft  an  account  is  given  of  the  paren- 
tageofthe  deceafed,  then  of  his  education;  after  that, 
w'e  heat  of  his  condud  in  riper  years  :  then  his  many 
virtues  are  reckoned  up,  with  his  generous,  noble,  and 
excellent  performances.— Nor  let  the  pradice  be  con¬ 
demned  becaufe  of  its  rife  and  original;  for  why  may 
not  the  cuftom  of  heathens,  if  juft  and  laudable  in  them¬ 
felves,  and  no  ways  pernicious  to  Chriftianity  in  their 
confequences,  be  followed  by  Chriftians?  Only,  fine* 
we  are-come  into  this  pradice,  there  is  one  thing  we 
ftiould  take  care  to  follow  them  in  ;  and  that  is, °  not 
to  make  thofe  fermons  or  orations  for  every  one  ;  but 
for  thofe  only  whofe  charaders  are  diftinguifhed,’  who 
have  been  eminently  ufeful  In  the  world,  and  in  the 
church  ofChriit.  The  old  heathens  honoured  thofe 
alone  with  this  part  of  the  funeral  folemnity,  who  were 
men  of  probity  andjuftice,  renowned  for  their  wifdom 
and  knowledge,  or  famous  for  warlike  exploits:  This, 


Funeral, 

Fungi. 


as  Cicero*  informs  us,  Deing  part  of  the  law  for  burials,  *  De£e*i. 
which  directs,  that  the  praifes  only  of  honourable  per- 12*  ** 

Tons  (hall  be  mentioned  in  the  oration.  It  would  be 
much  more  agreeable,  therefore,  if  our  funeral  dif- 
courfes  were  not  fo.  common,-  and  if  the  characters 
given  of  the  deceafed  were  more  juft  ;  devoid  of  that 
fulfom  flattery  with  whichthey  too  often  abound. 

FUNGI  (fiom  <'*°yy<‘<,  fungus),  the  name  of' the 
4th  order  of  the  24th  clafs  of  vegetables,  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  fyftem  ;  comprehending- all  thofe  which  are  of 
the  mufliroom  kind,  and  which  in  Tournefort  confti- 
Tecthf  2rd)  3d>  4th,  5th,  6th,  7 tli,  and  8th,-  genera  of 
the  firft  fedhon  m  the  clafs  xvn.  This  order  in  Lin* 
nseus  contains  10  genera.  See  Acaricus,  Boletus, 
Clavama,  LyCOPERDON,  &C* 

Fu  n  gi ,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  -Fragment a  Me-’ 
thoili  Notts ralis  of  Linnaeus.  See  Botany,  p.  470. 

The  ancients  called  fungi  children  of  the  earth,  mean¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  to  indicate  the  obfeurity  of  their  oririn.- 
The  moderns  have  likewife  been  at  a  lofs  in  what  rank 
to  place  them;  fome  -referring  them  to  the  animal;,  . 
fome  to  the  vegetable,  and  others  to  the  mineral  kintr- 
dom.  6 

Melfrs  Wilck  and  Miinchaufen  have  not  fcrupled  to 
rank  thefe  bodies  in  the  number  of  animal  produdions; 
becaufe,  when  fragments  of  them  or  their  feeds  were 
macerated  in  water,  thefe  gentlemen  perceived  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  animalcules  difcharged,  which  they  fuppofeci 

capable  ~ 
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Fungi,  capable  .of  being  changed  Into  the  fame  fubftance.  It' 
was  the  ancient  opinion,  that  beef  could  produce  bees; 
but  it  was  referved  for  Me  firs  Wilck  and  Miinchaufen 
to  fuppofe,  that  bees  could  produce  beef.  Wilck  af- 
ferts,  that  fungi  con  flit  of  innumerable  cavities,  each 
inhabited  by  a  polype  ;  and  he  does  not  hefitate  to 
afcribe  the  formation  of  them  to  their  inhabitants,  in 
the  fame  way  as  it  has  been  faid  that  the  coral,  the 
lichen,  and  the  mucor,  were  formed.  Hedwig  has 
lately  fliown  how  ill  founded  this  opinion  is  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  lichen  ;  and  M.  Durande  has  demonftra- 
ted  its  falfity  with  regard  to  the  corallines.  “  Indeed 
(fays  M.  Bonnet,  talking  of  the  animality  of  fungi) 
nothing  but  the  rage  for  paradox  could  induce  any  one 
to  pnblifh  fuch  a  fable  ;  and  I  regret  that  pofterity 
will  be  able  to  reproach  our  times  with  it.  Obferva- 
tion  and  experiment  fhould  enable  us  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  modern  philofophy  ;  now,  that  thofe  of 
the  ancient  have  difappeared  and  are  forgotten.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mufliroom  is  one  of  the 
molt  perifhable  of  all  plants,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
moil  favourable  for  the  generation  of  infers,  Con- 
fi dering  the  quicknefs  of  its  growth,  it  mull  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  power  of  copious  abforption  ;  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  its  veflels  mull  be  more  dilated  than  in  other 
plants.  Its  root  feems,  in  many  tafes,  to  be  merely 
intended  for  its  fupport  ;  for  fome  fpecies  grow  upon 
Hones  or  moveable  fand,  from  which  it  i6  impofiible 
that  they  can  draw  much  nourifhment.  We  muft 
therefore  fuppofe,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  Halk  that 
they  abforb.  Thefe  ftalks  grow  in  a  moift  and  tainted 
air,  in  which  float  multitudes  of  eggs,  fo  fmall,  that 
the  very  infe&s  they  produce  are  with  difficulty  feen 
by  the  microfcope.  Thefe  eggs  may  be  compared  to 
the  particles  of  the  By  Hus,  ’100, coo  of  which,  as  M. 
Gleditfch  fays,  are  not  equal  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain. 
May  we  not  fuppofe,  that  a  quantity  of  fuch  eggs  are 
abforb ed  by  the  veflels  of  the  fungus,  that  they  remain 
there,  without  any  change,  till  the  plant  begins  to 
decay  ?  Befides,the  eggs  may  be  only  depofited  on  the 
furface  of  the  plant,  or  they  may  exift  in  the  water 
into  which  they  are  thrown  fhr  examination.  Do 
not  we  fee  that  fuch  eggs,  difperfed  through  the  air, 
are  hatched  in  vinegar,  in  pafle,  &c.  and  wherever 
they  find  a  convenient  nidus  for  their  devclopement  ? 
Can  it  be  furprifmg  then,  that  the  corruption  of  the 
mufliroom  fhould  make  the  water  capable  of  difclofing 
certain  beings  that  are  really  foreign  to  both  ? 

It  is  not  more  eafy  to  acquiefce  in  the  opinions  of 
thofe  naturalifls  who  place  the  fungi  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  becaufe  they  are  found  growing  on  porous 
Hones,  thence  called  Lapides  Fungarii ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  muft  be  covered  with  a  little  earth,  and  be  wa¬ 
tered  with  tepid  water,  in  order  to  favour  the  growth. 
Such  mnfhrooms  are  no  more  the  produce  of  the  ftone, 
than  the  lichen  is  of  the  rock  to  which  it  adheres,  or 
the  mofs  cf  the  tree  on  which  it  is  found.  We  have 
only  to  obferve  the  growth  of  mufhrooms,  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  this  happens  by  developement,  and  not  by 
addition  or  combination  of  parts  as  in  minerals.  The 
opinion  of  Boccone,  who  attributed  them  to  an  un&u- 
ou6  matter  performing  the  fnn&ion  of  feed,  and  acqui¬ 
ring  extenlion  by  appofition  of  fimilar  parts  ;  and  that  of 
Morifon,  w  ho  conceived  that  they  grew  fpontaneoufly 
cut  of  the  earth  by  a  certain  mixture  of  fait  and  ful- 
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phur,  joined  with  oils  from  the  dung  of  quadrupeds;  Fungi, 
have  now  no  longer  any  adherents.  Fungi  are  produ-  1 "V"* 

ced,  they  live,  they  grow,  by  developement ;  they  are 
expofed  to  thofe  viciffitudes  natural  to  the  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  life  which  chara&erife  living  fubftances;  they 
per ifh  and  die.  They  extract,  by  the  extremity  of 
their  veflels,  the  juices  with  which  they  are  nourifhed  ; 
they  elaborate  and  affimilate  them  to  their  own  fub- 
ftance.  They  are,  therefore,  organized  and  living  be¬ 
ings,  and  confequently  belong  to  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  But  whether  they  are  real  plants,  or  only  the 
production  of  plants,  is  Hill  a  matter  in  difpute  with  the 
ableft  naturalifts. 

Some  ancient  authors  have  pretended  to  difeover  the 
feed  of  mufhrooms  ;  but  the  opinion  was  never  gene¬ 
rally  received.  Petronius,  when  he  is  laughing  at  the 
ridiculous  magnificence  of  his  hero  Trimalcio,  relates, 
that  he  had  written  to  the  Indies  for  the  feed  of  the 
morelle. 

Thefe  productions  were  generally  attributed  to  the 
fuperfluous  humidity  of  rotten  wood,  or  other  putrid 
fubftances.  The  opinion  took  its  rife  from  obferving 
that  they  grew  rnoft  copioufly  in  rainy  weather.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Tragus,  of  Bauhin,  and  even  of  Co- 
lnmna,  who,  talking  of  the  peziza,  fays,  that  its  fub- 
ftance  was  more  foiid  and  harder,  becaufe  it  did  not 
originate  from  rotten  wood,  but  from  the  pituita  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  furprifing  that,  in  times  when  the 
want  of  experiment  and  obfervation  made  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  infeCts  could  be  generated  by  putrefaction, 
we  fhould  find  the  opinion  general,  that  fungi  owed 
their  origin  to  the  putrefcence  of  bodies,  or  to  a  vif- 
cous  humour  analogous  to  putridity. 

Malpighi  could  not  fatisfy  himfelfas  to  the  exiftence 
of  feeds  which  other  botanifts  had  pretended  to  difeover. 

He  only  fays,  that  thefe  plants  muft  have  them,  or 
that  they  perpetuate  themfelves  and  (hoot  by  fragments. 

Micheli,  among  the  moderns,  appears  to  have  employ¬ 
ed  himfelf  molt  fuccefsfully  on  this  fubjeCt.  He  ima¬ 
gined,  that  he  not  only  faw  the  feeds,  but  even  the  fta- 
mina,  as  well  as  the  little  tranfparent  bodievS  deftined  to 
favour  the  diffemination  and  the  fecundation  of  thefe 
feeds.  Before  this  author,  Lifter  thought  he  perceived 
feeds  in  the  Fungus  per  of  us  crajfus  magnus  of  John  Bau¬ 
hin  :  the  little  round  bodies  that  are  found  in  the  pezi- 
zae  and  helvellae,  at  that  time,  pafled  for  feeds  ;  which 
did  not  appear  at  all  probable  to  Mariigli,  confidering 
that  the  eye,  when  affifted  with  the  very  bell  micro* 
fcopes,  could  perceive  nothing  fimilar  in  much  larger 
fungi.  Indeed  thefe  bodies  may  be  the  capfules  or  co¬ 
vers  of  the  feeds,  if  they  are  not  the  feeds  themfelves. 
However  this  may  be,  Marfigli,  obferving  that  fungi 
were  often  without  roots  or  branches,  and  that  they 
wanted  flowers  and  feeds,  the  means  which  nature  em¬ 
ploys  for  the  production  of  perfect  plants,  thought  him¬ 
felf  warranted  in  doubting  whether  thefe  beings  could 
be  ranked  in  the  number  of  vegetables. 

The  doubts  of  Marfigli  prompted  him  to  obferve  the 
formation  of  fungi.  Their  matrix  he  called  Situs  :  he 
imagined  they  grew  in  places  where  they  met  with  an 
unCtuous  matter,  compofed  of  an  oil  mixed  with  nitrous 
fait,  which,  by  fermentation,  produced  heat  and  moi- 
fiure,  and  infinuated  itfelf  between  the  fibres  of  wood  ; 
that  is,  he  imagined  them  the  production  of  a  vIfcou3 
and  putrefeent  humour.  .Lancifi,  in  like  manner,  con- 
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fidered  fungi  as  owing  their  exiftence  to  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  vegetables,  and  fuppofed  them  a  difeafe  in  the 
plant  ;  but  he  imagined,  “  that  the  fibres  of  the  tree 
were  neceffary  to  their  production,”  as  is  the  cafe  in 
the  formation  of  galls  ;  he  compared  them  to  the  warts 
and  other  excrefcences  of  the  human  body.  He  added, 
that  fuch  fungous  vegetable  tumors  muft  neceflarily  af- 
fume  various  forms  and  figures,  from  the  fluids  which 
diltend  the  tubes  and  veffels  relaxed  by  putrefcence, 
from  the  duCtility  of  the  fibres  and  their  direction,  and 
from  the  aCtion  of  the  air. 

This  opinion  has  been  refuted  by  the  celebrated  na- 
tnralift  M.  de  Jufiieu,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  year  1728.  He  maintains,  that  the 
fungi  have  a  great  analogy  with  the  lichen,  wrtiich  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  a  vegetable  ;  that,  like  the  lichen,  they 
a re  diverted  of  flalk,  branches,  and  leaves  :  that, 
like  it,  they  grow  and  are  nourifhed  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees,  on  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  and  on  all  forts  of 
putrid  vegetables;  that  they  refemblethe  lichen  too  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  and  the  facility  with  which 
many  of  them  may  be  dried  and  reftored  to  their  for¬ 
mer  figure,  upon  being  immerfed  in  water  ;  and,  laft- 
]y,  that  there  is  a  great  limilarity  in  the  manner  in 
which  their  feeds  are  produced.  He  affirms,  that  only 
the  warts  and  excrefcences  which  grow  on  animal  bo¬ 
dies,  and  the  knots  and  o.lier  tumors  that  are  to  be 
found  on  trees,  can  be  compared  with  one  another ;  for 
they  are  compofed  equally  of  the  fohd  and  liquid  fub- 
ftance  of  the  plant  or  animal  on  which  they  grow ; 
whereas,  the  matter  of  the  fungi  is  not  only  quite  di- 
fiinCt  from  that  of  the  plants  on  which  they  are  found, 
but  often  entirely  fimilar  to  the  fubltance  of  thofe  that 
fpring  immediately  from  the  earth. 

The  organization,  fays  M.  de  Jufiieu,  which  diftin- 
guiflies  plants  and  other  productions  of  nature,  is  vifi- 
ble  in  the  fungi  ;  and  the  particular  organization  of 
each  fpecies  is  couilant  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  a 
circumrtance  which  could  not  happen  if  there  were  not 
an  animal  reproduction  of  fpecies,  and  confequently  a 
multiplication  and  propagation  by  feed.  This  is  not, 
he  fays,  an  imaginary  fuppolition  ;  for  the  feeds  may 
be  felt  like  meal  upon  mufluooms  with  gills,  efpecially 
when  they  begun  to  decay  ;  they  may  be  feen  with  a 
magnifying  glafs,  in  thofe  that  have  gills  with  black 
margins  :  and,  hifily,  fays  he,  botanifls  can  have  no 
doubt  that  fungi  are  a  diftinCi  clafs  of  plan's,  becaufe, 
by  comparing  the  obfervations  made  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  figures  and  deferiptions  of  fuch  as  have 
keen  engraven,  the  fame  genera  and  the  fame  fpecies 
are  every  where  found. 

Notwith  Handing  this  refutation  by  M.  de  Jufiieu, 
>anotiier  naturalift,  M.  de  Necker,  has  lately  maintained, 
in  his  work  intitled  Mycilofo'gia ,  That  the  fungi  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and 
be  confidered  as  intermediate  beings.  He  has  obfer- 
ved,  like  Marfigli,  the  matrix  of  the  fungi  i  and  has 
Jubftituted  the  word  carchte  (initium  faciens)  inftead 
of  fitus  ;  imagining  that  the  rudiment  of  the  fungus 
cannot  exift  beyond  that  point  in  which  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  filaments  or  fibrous  roots  is  perceived.  He 
allows,  that  fungi  are  nourifhed  and  grow  like  vege¬ 
tables  ;  but  he  thinks  that  they  differ  very  much  from 
them  in  refpeCt  of  their  origin,  ftruCture,  nutrition, 
and  rapidity  of  growth.  He  favs,  that  the  various  vef- 
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fels  which' com pofe  the  organization  of  vegetables  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  fungi,  and  that  they  feem  en¬ 
tirely  compofed  of  cellular  fubltance  and  bark;  fothat 
this  fimple  organization  is  nothing  more  than  an  ag¬ 
gregation  of  veffels  endowed  with  a  common  nature, 
that  fuck  up  the  moifture  in  the  manner  of  a  fponge  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  moifture  is  afiimilated  in¬ 
to  a  part  of  the  fungus.  Tartly,  That  the  fructifica¬ 
tion,  the  only  effential  part  of  a  vegetable,  and  which 
diftinguifhes  it  from  all  other  organized  bodies,  being 
wanting,  fungi  cannot  be  confidered  as  plants.  This 
he  thinks  confirmed  by  the  conftant  obfervation  of 
thofe  people  who  gather  the  morelle  and  the  mufh- 
room,  and  who  never  find  them  in  the  fame  fpots 
where  they  had  formerly  grown.  As  the  generation  of 
fungi,  fays  M.  Necker,  is  always  performed  when  the 
parenchymatous  or  cellular  fubltance  has  changed 
its  nature*  form,  and  function, we  muft  conclude  that 
it  is  the  degeneration  of  that  part  which  produces 
thefe  bodies. 

But  if  fungi  were  owing  merely  to  the  degeneration 
of  plants,  they  would  be  itill  better  intitled  to  confti- 
tute  a  new  kingdom.  They  would  then  be  a  decom- 
pofition,  not  a  new  formation  or  new  bodies.  Bc- 
iides,  we  cannot  deny,  that  in  thofe  bodies  which 
form  the  limit  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms,  the  organization  becomes  fimple,  as  the  organs 
deftined  for  nutrition  are  multiplied;  but,  as  the  laft  iu 
the  clafs  of  infeCts  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom* 
fungi  ought,  notwithftanding  the  fimplicity  of  their 
organization,  Hill  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  parenchymatous  or  cellular  fubltance,  which,  as 
Mr  Bonnet  fays,  is  univerfally  extended,  embraces  the 
whole  fibrous  fyrtem,  and  becomes  the  principal  inrtru- 
ment  of  growth,  muft  naturally  be  more  abundant  in 
thefe  productions  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  rapidity 
of  their  enlargement.  Befides,  growth,  whether  flow 
or  rapid,  never  was  employed  to  determine  the  pre¬ 
fence  or  abfence  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  character. 
The  draba  vtrna,  which  in  a  few  weeks  llioots,  puts 
forth  its  leaves,  its  flowers,  and  fruit,  is  not  lels  a 
plant  than  the  palm.  The  infeCt  that  exifts  but  for  a 
day,  is  as  much  an  animal  as  the  elephant  that  lives  for 
centuries.  As  to  the  feeds  of  the  fungi,  it  is  probable 
that  nature  meant  to  withdraw  from  our  eyes  the  dif- 
femination  of  thefe  plants,  by  making  the  feeds  atmoft; 
imperceptible  ;  and  it  is  likewife  probable,  that  natu- 
ralifts  have  feen  nothing  but  their  capfules.  Since, 
however,  from  the  imperfeCtion  of  our  fenfes,  we  arc 
unable  to  perceive  thefe  feeds,  ought  we  to  infer  that 
they  do  not  exiil  ?  Are  we  authorized  to  conclude  this, 
becaufe  we  do  not  find  mnfhrooms  where  we  have 
found  them  a  year  before  ?  Undoubtedly  not ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  plants  require  a  particular  foil,  and  the 
lame  mould  that  this  year  will  forter  a  rare  plant,  will 
next  year  allow  it  to  perifh.  Neither  are  we  at  liberty 
to  deny  the  exiftence  of  thefe  feeds,  becaufe  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  which  have  been  called  their  feeds,  an  1  the  frag¬ 
ments  or  cuttings  of  the  plants  tliemfelves,  have  not 
produced  others  of  die  fame  fpecies.  Nature  feems  to 
have  referved  for  herfelf  the  care  of  dilFeminating  cer¬ 
tain  plants  ;  It  is  in  vain,  ifor  inftance,  that  the  bota- 
nift  fows  the  dull  found  in  the  capfules  of  the  orchis, 
which  every  one  allows  to  be  the  feed.  But,  after  all, 
what  arc  thofe  parts  -in  the  fungi,  cafually  obferved  by 
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naturalifts,  and  which  they  have  taken  for  the  parts  of 
fru&ification  ?  Thefe  are  quite  diftinft  from  the  other 
parts  ;  and  whatever  may  be  their  ufe,  they  cannot 
have  been  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  cellular 
fubftance,  or  of  the  fibres  of  the  tree  on  which*  the 
fungus  grows :  they  are,  therefore,  owing,  likedlower 
and  fruit,  to  the  proper  organization  of  the  plant. 
Thefe  plants,  therefore,  have  a  particular  exigence, 
independent  of  their  putrefying  nidus.  The  gills  of 
certain  fungi,  which  differ  effentially  from  the  reft  of 
the  plant  in  their  conformation,  would  be  fufficient  to 
authorize  this  latter  opinion.  But  can  putrefa&ion 
create  an  organic  fubftance  ? 

Nature  undoubtedly  diffeminates  through  the  air, 
and  over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  innumerable  feeds  of 
fungi,  as  well  as  eggs  of  infedis.  The  plant  and  the 
animal  are  excluded,  when  the  nidus  or  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  favourable  for  their  developement.  No  fortui¬ 
tous  concourfe,  either  of  atoms  or  fluids,  could  pro¬ 
duce  bodies' fo  exquifitely  and  fo  regularly  organized. 

It  is  fufficient  to  throw  one’s  eyes  on  the  beautiful 
plates  which  Schseffer  has  publifhed  of  them,  and  com¬ 
pare  them,  by  the  glafs,  with  the  warts  and  other  ex- 
crefcences  of  animals,  to  be  convinced  that  they  have 
not  the  fame  origin.  The  fundlion  of  the  cellular  fub- 
ftaiice  in  vegetables  muft  be  greatly  fuperior  to  that  in 
animals,  if  it  could  produce  any  thing  but  deformities. 

The  greater  part  of  fungi  exhibit  a  configuration 
much  too  regular,  conftant,  and  uniform,  to  be  the  ef- 
fe&  of  chance  or  putrefa&ion.  As  this  form  is  pre- 
ferved  the  fame  in  all  places  where  fungi  have  been 
found,  it  follows,  that  they  contain  in  themfelvee  the 
principles  of  their  reproduction.  They  refemble  the 
mifietoe,  and  other  parafitic  plants,  which  are  perfect¬ 
ly  diftindt  from  the  trees  on  which  they  grow.  The 
fungi,  therefore,  are  organized  and  living  fubftances, 
or  true  plants.  If  the  manner  of  their  production  is 
unknown,  that  of  fome  infcCts  is  fo  too. 

FUNG1BLES,  in  Scots  law,  are  fucli  things  as  are 
eftimated  by  number,  weight,  or  meafure  ;  as,  coin, 
butter,  ale,  &c. 

FUNGITiE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  foffile 
coral,  of  a  conic  figure,  though  fometimes  flatted  and 
Rfiated  longitudinally. 

FUNGUS,  in  furgery,  denotes  any  fpongy  excre- 
fcence.  See  Surgery. 

FUNNEL  of  a  Chimney,  the  fhaft  or  fmallefl 
part  of  the  wafte,  where  it  is  gathered  into  its  leaft  di- 
menfions. 

Palladio  direCts,  that  the  funnels  of  chimneys  be 
carried  through  the  roof  four  or  five  feet  at  leaft,  that 
they  may  carry  the  fmoke  clear  from  the  houfe  into 
the  air.  See  the  article  Chimney. 

He  alfo  advifes,  that  chamber  chimneys  be  not  made 
narrower  than  10  or  1 J  inches,  nor  broader  than  15  : 
for  if  too  narrow,  the  fmoke  will  not  be  able  to  make 
its  way  ;  and,  if  too  wide,  the  wind  will  drive  it  back 
into  the  room. 

FUR,  or  Furr,  in  commerce.  See  Furr. 

FURBISHER,  a  perfon  who  furbifhes,  polifhes,  or 
cleans  arms,  as  guns,  fwords,  piftols,  &c.  ;  which  is 
chiefly  performed  with  emery.  See  the  article  Emery. 

FURCA,  in  antiquity,  apiece  of  timber  refembling 
a  fork,  ufed  by  the  Romans  as  an  inftxument  of  pu- 
nifhment. 
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The  punifhment  of  the  furca  was  of  three  kinds  : 
the  firft  only  ignominious,  when  a  mafter,  for  fmall 
offences,  forced  a  fervant  to  carry  a  furca  on  his  fhoul- 
ders  about  the  city.  The  fecond  was  penal,  when  the 
party  was  led  about  the  circus,  or  other  place,  with 
the  furca  about  his  neck,  and  whipped  all  the  way. 
The  third  was  capital,  when  the  malefa&or  having  his 
head  faftened  on  the  furca,  was  whipped  to  death. 

FURCHE',  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  forked  at  the 
ends. 

FURETIERE  (Antony),  an  ingenious  and  learned 
Frenchman,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1620;  and  after  a 
liberal  education  became  eminent  in  the  civil  and  canori 
law.  He  was  fiift  an  advocate  in  the  parliament ;  and 
afterwards  taking  orders,  was  prefented  with  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  Chalivoy,  and  the  priory  of  Chuines.  Many 
works  of  literature  recommended  him  to  the  public  : 
but  .what  he  is  chiefly  known  by  and  valued  for,  is  his 
Univerfal  Dictionary  of  the  French  Tongue,  in  which 
he  explains  the  terms  of  art  in  all  fciences.  He  had 
not,  however,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  this  ufeful  work 
publifhed  before  his  death  ;  which  happened  in  1688. 
He  was  of  the  French  academy  ;  and  the  difputes  and 
quarrels  which  he  had  with  certain  members  of  it  made 
a  great  noife  in  the  world. 

FURIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeCts  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  zoophyta.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  infernalis.  This  has  a  linear  fmooth 
body  ciliated  on  each  fide,  with  reflexed  feelers  preffed 
to  its  body.  In  Finland,  Bothnia,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  Sweden,  it  was  not  unfrequently  that 
people  were  feized  with  a  pungent  pain,  confined  to  a 
pomt,  in,  the  hand  or  other  expofed  part  of  the  body,, 
which  prefently  increafed  to  a  moft  excruciating  de¬ 
gree,  and  hath  fometimes  been  fuddenly  fatal.  Thi* 
diforder  was  more  particularly  ohferved  in  Finland,  e- 
fpeoially  about  boggy  and  marftiy  places,  and  always 
in  autumn.  At  length  it  was  difeovered  that  this  pain 
inftantly  fucceeded  fomewhat  that  dropped  out  of  the 
air,  and  in  a  moment  penetrated  and  buried  itfelf  in 
the  flefh.  The  Finlanders  had  tried  variety  of  appli¬ 
cations  to  no  purpofe,  until  at  length  a  poultice  of 
curds  or  cheefe  was  found  the  moft  effedhia!  in  eafiog 
the  pain  :  and  the  event  confirmed  that  the  infedt  was 
allured  by  this  application  to  leave  the  flefh  ;  as,  on 
its  removal,  this  worm,  no  longer  than  the  fixth  of  an. 
inch,  was  found  in  it,  and  thus  the  caufe  of  this  pain¬ 
ful  difeafe  explained.  But  by  what  means  this  crea¬ 
ture  is  raifed  into  the  air,  is  as  yet  unknown. 

FURIES,  in  Pagan  antiquity,  certain  goddeffes 
whofe  office  it  was  to  punifh  the  guilty  after  death. 
They  were  three  in  number  :  Aledto,  Mcgajra,  and 
Tifiphone  ;  who  were  deferibed  with  fnakes  inftead  of 
hair,  and  eyes  like  lightning,  carrying  iron  chains 
and  whips  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  flaming 
torches ;  the  latter  to  difeover,  and  the  former  to  punifh,, 
the  guilty  :  and  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  conftantly 
hovering  over  fucli  perfons  as  had  been  guilty  of  any 
enormous  crime. 

Mythologifts  fuppofe,  that  Tifiphone  pnniflied  the 
crimes  which  fprang  from  hatred  or  anger;  Megceia, 
thofe  from  envy:  and  Aledto,  thofe  from  an  infatiable 
purfuit  after  riches  and  pleafure.  Thcyr  were  wor (hip¬ 
ped  at  Cafina  in  Arcadia,  and  at  Carmia  in  Peloponne- 
fus.  They  had  a  temple  at  Athens  near  the  Areopa¬ 
gus* 
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gus,  and  their  priefts  were  chofen  from  amongft  the 
judges  of  that  court.  At  Telphufia,  a  city  in  Arca¬ 
dia,  a  black  ewe  was  facrificed  to  them. 

FURIUS  (Ribaculus),  a  Latin  poet  who  flouriihed 
about  103  B.  C.  He  wrote  annals  in  verfe,  of  which 
Macrobius  recites  fome  fragments.  Suetonius  alfo  re¬ 
lates  fome  verfes  of  his  on  Valerius  Cato,  in  his  Illu- 
ftrious  Grammarians. 

FURLING,  in  the  fea  language,  fignifies  the 
Wrapping  up  and  binding  any  fail  clofe  to  the  yard  ; 
which  is  done  by  hawling  upon  the  clew-lines,  bunt¬ 
lines,  &c.  which  wraps  the  fail  clofe  together,  and  be¬ 
ing  bound  fall  to  the  yard  the  fail  is  furled. 

FURLONG,  a  long  meafure,  equal  to  one  eighth 
of  a  mile,  or  40  poles. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  law-books  for  the  eighth  part 
of  an  acre. 

FURLOUGH,  in  the  military  language,  a  licence 
granted  by  an  officer  to  a  foldier,  to  be  abfent  for  fome 
time  from  his  duty. 

FURNACE,  an  utenfil  or  veffel  proper  to  contain 
fire,  or  to  raife  and  maintain  a  vehement  fire  in,  whe¬ 
ther  of  coal  Or  wood. — Of  thefe  there  are  a  great  va¬ 
riety,  according  to  the  different  ufes  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

Jn  all  furnaces  the  principal  things  to  be  attended 
to  are,  I .  To  confine  the  heat  as  much  as  poffible  to 
the  matter  to  be  operated  upon  ;  2.  To  prevent  its 
being  diffipated  ;  3.  To  produce  as  much  heat  with 
as  little  fuel  as  poffible  ;  and,  4.  To  have  it  in  our 
power  to  regulate  the  degree  of  heat  according  to  our 
pleafure. 

To  anfwer  the  firft  intention,  the  fire  is  ufually  con¬ 
fined  in  a  chamber  or  cavity  built  on  purpofe  for  it, 
and  furnifhed  with  a  door  for  putting  in  the  fuel  ;'a 
grate  for  fupporting  it,  and  allowing  air  to  pafs  thro’, 
as  well  as  the  afhes  to  drop  down  into  a  cavity  pro¬ 
vided4  on  purpofe,  and  called  the  qfh~pit.  Thus  the 
heat  produced  by  the  inflamed  fuel  is  confined  by  the 
fides  of  the  furnace,  and  obliged  to  fpend  great  part 
of  its  force  upon  the  fubjedf  inclofed. 

The  fecond  intention,  viz.  to  prevent  the  diffipation 
of  the  heat,  is  obtained  by  (hutting  the  door  of  the 
furnace  ;  taking  care  that  the  chimney  be  not  too 
wide,  and  that  the  matter  to  be  adted  upon  be  placed 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fire  may  have  its  full  effedl 
upon  it  as  it  goes  up  the  chimney. 

The  third  intention,  which  is  the  rtioft  important,  is 
at  the  fame  time  the  rnoft  difficult  to  anfwer,  and  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  proportion  between  the  fpaces 
betwixt  the  furnace  bars  and  the  widenefs  and  height 
of  the  chimney.  This  will  appear  from  a  confidera- 
tion  of  the  principles  on  which  the  degrees  of  inflam¬ 
mation  are  produced.  Thefe  depend  entirely  on  the 
current  of  air  which  paffes  through  the  inflamed  fuel. 
As  foon  a9  the  fuel  is  fet  on  fire,  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  is  produced  ;  but  unlefs  a  conftant  influx  of  air 
is  admitted  through  the  burning  fuel,  the  fire  is  in- 
ftantly  extingnifhed  ;  nor  is  it  poffible  by  any  means 
to  renew  the  inflammation  until  we  admit  a  flream  of 
frefli  air  among  the  fuel.  When  this  is  done,  a  rare¬ 
faction  commences  in  the  air  of  the  fire-place  of  the 
furnace;  fo  that  it  is  no  longer  a  counterpoife  to  the 
external  air,  and  is  therefore  driven  up  the  chimney 


by  that  which  enters  at  the  afh-pit.  This  again  par¬ 
ting  through  the  fuel,  is  rarefied  in  it3  turn  ;  and  giving 
place  to  frefh  quantities,  there  is  a  conftant  flow  of  air 
up  the  chimney.  In  proportion  to  the  rarefadtion  of  the 
air  in  the  fire-place,  the  greater  is  the  heat.  But  by 
a  certain  conftrudtion  of  the  furnace,  the  under  part  of 
the  chimney  will  become  almoft  as  ftrongly  heated  as 
the  fire- place  ;  by  which  means,  though  a  very  ftrong 
cuirent  of  air  is  forced  through  the  fuel,  yet  as  great 
part  of  the  heat  is  fpent  on  the  chimney,  where  it  can 
be  of  no  ufe,  the  fuel  is  wafted  in  a  very  confiderable 
degree.  To  avoid  this,  we  have  no  other  method  than 
to  contradl  the  throat  of  the  chimney  occafionally  by 
a  Aiding  plate;  which  when  put  quite  in,  (huts  up  the 
whole  vent;  and  by  being  drawn  out  more  or  lefs, 
leaves  a  larger  or  fmaller  vent  at  pleafure.  This  plate 
ought  to  be  quite  drawn  out  till  the  fuel  is  thoroughly  ‘ 
kindled,  and  the  furnace  well  heated,  fo  that  a  current 
of  air  may  flow  ftrongly  through  the  fuel.  After  this 
the  plate  is  to  be  put  in  a  certain  length,  fo  as  juft  to 
prevent  the  fmoke  from  coming  out  at  the  door  of  the 
furnace.  The  rarefadlion  of  the  air  in  the  fire-place 
will  folicit  a  very  confiderable  draught  of  air,  which 
will  keep  the  fuel  inflamed  to  a  great  degree  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  heat,  being  reflected  from  every 
part  of  the  furnace  excepting  that  narrow  paffage 
where  the  fmoke  goes  up,  becomes  very  intenle.  A 
large  quantity  of  fuel  may  be  put  in  at  once,  which 
will  confume  flowly,  ao'l  thus  require  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  in  comparifon  with  thofe  furnaces  where  no  fuch 
precaution  is  ufed.  The  fliding-plate  may  be  made  of 
caft-iron  in  thofe  furnaces  where  no  great  heat  is  ex¬ 
cited  ;  but  in  others  fire-clay  will  be  more  convenient* 
The  contrivance,  however,  isfearee  applicable  to  thofe 
furnaces  where  great  quantities  of  metal  are  to  be  melt¬ 
ed;  and  accordingly  the  wafte  of  fuel  there  isimmenfe* 
It  is  computed,  that  the  iron  works  of  Carron  in  Stir- 
lingfhire  confume  annually  as  many  coals  as  would  be 
fufficient  for  a  city  containing  700,000  inhabitants- 
The  fourth  intention,  viz.  that  of  regulating  the 
heat,  is  accomplished  by  allowing  only  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  to  pafs  through  the  fuel.  For  this  purpofe, 
according  to  Dr  Black,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  the 
command  of  the  furnace  below;  the  parts  above  being 
frequently  filled  with  fmall  quantities  of  foot.  The 
belt  method  of  managing  this  is  to  fliut  up  the  door 
of  the  afh-hole  perfectly  clofe,  and  to  have  a  fet  of 
round  holes  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  one  an¬ 
other ;  and  their  areas  being  as  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c. 
Seven  or  eight  of  thefe  ought  to  be  made  in  the  door 
of  the  afh-pit,  which  will  give  a  fufficient  command 
over  the  fire.  When  the  fire  is  to  be  increafed  to  the 
utmoft,  all  the  paffages  both  above  and  below  are  to 
be  thrown  open,  and  the  height  of  the  vent  augment¬ 
ed  ;  which,  by  increafing  the  height  of  the  column  of 
rarefied  air,  increafes  alfo  the  motion  of  that  through 
the  fuel,  and  of  confequence  alfo  the  heat  of  the  fur¬ 
nace.  Macquer  recommends  another  tube  applied  to 
the  afh-pit,  wideft  at  the  end  fartheft  from  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  tapering  gradually  towards  it.  The  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  is  to  augment  the.  current  and  velocity  of 
the  air  by  its  being  made  to  pafs  from  a  wider  into  a 
narrower  vent;  but  though  this  is  no  doubt  true,  the 
air  will  not  ultimately  move  with  greater  velocity  than 
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Furnace,  if  the  tube  were  not  there. 

L“  *  therefoie  jn  cafes  where  the  furnace  is  placed  in  a  fmall 
room,  and  die  tube  itfelf  has  a  communication  with 
'the  external  air. 

An  FJfay  or  Cupelling  Furnace  is  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  i.  Make  with  iron  plates  a  hollow 
quadrangular  prifm,  eleven  inches  broad  and  nine  inch¬ 
es  high  (aa,  bb),  ending  at  top  in  a  hollow  quadran¬ 
gular  pyramid  (vby  cc)  {even  inches  high,  terminating 
in  an  aperture  at  top  feven  inches  fquare.  This  prifm 
mud  beclofed  at  bottom  with  another  iron  plate,  which 
ferves  as  a  bafis  or  bottom  to  it  ( aa ).  2.  Near  the 

bottom  make  a  door  ( e),  three  inches  high,  and  five 
inches  broad,  that  leads  to.  the  afh-hole.  3.  Above 
this  door,  and  at  the  height  of  fix  inches  from  the  ba¬ 
fis,  make  another  door  (f),  of  the  figure  of  a  feg- 
ment  of  a  circle,  four  inches  broad  at  its  bafis,  and 
three  inches  and  a  half  high  in  the  middle.  4.  Then 
fallen  three  iron  plates  on  the  forepart  of  this  furnace. 
Let  the  fird  of  them  (gg) ,  eleven  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  high,  be  fadened,  fo  that  its  lower  edge  fhall 
red  againd  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  with  three  or 
four  rivets ;  ar>d  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  may  be 
between  the  upper  edge  of  the  fald  plate  and  the  fide 
.  of  the  furnace  a  groove  fo  wide,  as  that  the  fiiders  of 
the  lower  door  (Ik)  may  be  put  into  it,  and  freely 
move  backwards  and  forwards  therein  :  thefe  mud  be 
made  of  a  thicker  iron-plate.  The  fecond  iron-plate 
(hh),  eleven  inches  long,  three  inches  high,  and  per¬ 
fectly  parallel  to  the  foregoing  plate,  mult  be  fadened 
in  the  fpace  between  the  two  doors,  in  fuch  manner 
that  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  edges  of  it  may  form 
a  hollow  groove  with  the  fide  of  the  furnace.  One  of 
thefe  grooves,  which  is  turned  downwards,  ferves  to 
receive  the  upper  edge  of  the  Aiders  that  (hut  the 
lower  door  (N°  2).  The  other,,  that  turns  upwards, 
is  to  receive  the  inferior  edges  of  the  fiiders  of  the 
fmall  door  above  (No.  3).  The  third  plate  ( zi ) ,  which 
is  like  the  fird,  mud  be  rivetted  clofe  above  the  upper 
door,  in  fuch  manner,  that  it  may  form  a  groove  turn¬ 
ing  downwards,  and  contiguous  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  upper  door  (No.  3.)  5.  In  order  to  Ihut  both 

doors  (No  2,  3.),  you  mud  adapt  to  each  of  them  two 
Aiders  made  of  iron -plates,  that  may  move  within 
the  above-mentioned  grooves  (kk,  //).  But  the  two 
Aiders  belonging  to  the  upper  door  (No. .3.)  mud  have 
each  a  hole  near  the  top  that  is,  one  a  fmall  hole 
one  fifth  part  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  half 
long  (m) ;  and  the  other  a  femicircular  aperture,  one 
inch  high  and  two  inches  broad  («).  [Let,  befides,  each 
Aider  have  a  handle,  that  they  may  be  laid  hold  of  when 
they  are  to  be  moved.  6.  Moreover,  let  five  round 
holes,  one  inch  broad,  be  bored  in  the  furnace  ;  two 
of  which  mud  be  made  in  the  fore-part  of  the  furnace 
(oo)y  two  others  in  the  back  part  *  all  at  the  height 
of  five  inches  from  the  bottom,  but  three  inches  and  a 
half  didant  from  each  fide  of  the  furnace  ;  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  a  fifth  hole  (^>),  at  the  height  of  one  inch  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  door  (f).  7.  In  (hort, 

let  the  infide  of  the  furnace  be  armed  with  iron-hooks, 
jetting  out  half  an  inch,  and  about  three  inches  di¬ 
dant  from  each  other,  to  fallen  the  lute  with  which 
the  furnace  is  to  be  covered  over  within.  8.  Let 
then  an  iron,  moveable,  hollow,  quadrangular  pyra¬ 
mid  (^),  three  inchee  high,  be  adapted  to  the  upper 
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It  can  only  be  ufeful  aperture  (J)  of  the  furnace,  at  the  bafis  feven  inches  Furnace. 

broad,  ending  upwards  in  a  hollow  tube  (r),  three  - V— ' 

inches  in  diameter,  two  inches  high,  almod  cylindri¬ 
cal,  though  fomewhat  convergent  at  top.  This  pro¬ 
minent  tube  ferves  to  fupport  a  funnel  or  flue,  which 
is  almod  cylindrical,  hollow,  made  of  iron  plates,  and 
two  feet  high  ;  and  which,  when  a  very  drong  fire  is 
required,  is  put  perpendicularly  upon  the  {hotter  tube,, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  enters  ciofe  into  it,  one  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  dfcep,  and  may  again  be 
taken  off  at  pleafure,  when  there  is  no  need  of  fo  drong 
a  fire.  But  this  pyramidal  cover  (q),  mud  befides 
have  two  handles  (jj)  adapted  to  it,  that  it  maybe 
laid  hold  of,  and  thus  be  taken  away  or  put  on  again  : 
and  that  this,  being  put  on  the  aperture  (d)  of  the 
furnace,  may  not  be  eafily  thrown  down,  let  an  iron- 
plate  be  rivetted  to  the  right  and  left  upper  edge  of 
the  furnace  (cc),  and  be  turned  down  towards  the  in¬ 
fide,  fo  as  to  make  a  furrow  open  before  and  behind* 
into  which  the  latteral  edges  of  the  cover  may  enter 
and  be  fadened,  and  at  pleafure  be  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,  whenever  it  mud  be  put  on,  or  moved. 

9.  Let  a  fquare  ledge,  made  of  a  thick  iron-plate,, 
be  fadened  at  top  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  door 
(<?):  this  is  defigned  to  fupport  the  grate  and  the 
lute  ;  but  it  mud  be  made  of  two  pieces,  that  it  may¬ 
be  eafily  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  furnace.- 
Thus  you  will  have  an  a  flay -oven,  which  mud  after¬ 
wards  be  covered  over  on  the  infide  with  lute.  This 
you  are  to  do  as  follows : 

That  the  fire  may  be  better  confined,  and  that 
the  iron  may  not  be  dedroyed  by  growing  red-hot, 
the  whole  infide  of  the  furnace  mud  be  covered  over 
with  .lute,  one  finger  or  one  finger  and  a  half  thick. 

The  lute  fit  for  this  is  deferibed  under  the  article  Che- 
mistr  Y,n°6o4,  605.  But  before  you  cover  the  infide  of 
your  furnace  with  this  lute,  you  mud  fird  put  within 
the  furnace  fmall  iron  bars,  equal  in  length  to  the 
diameter  of  the  oven,  quadrangular,  prifmatical,  half 
an  inch  thick,  having  their  extremities  fupported  by 
a  fquare  iron  ledge,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  di¬ 
dant  from  each  other;  and  you  mud  faden  them  fo, 
that  their  fiat  Tides  may  be  oblique  with  regard  to  the 
tranfverfe  feftion  of  the  furnace,  and  that  the  two  op- 
pofite  angles  may  look  one  upwards  and  the  other 
downwards  :  the  bars  mud  not  be  laid  fiat,  but  edge- 
wife  ;  by  which  fituation  you  hinder  the  afhes  of  the 
fuel  of  the  fire  from  being  detained  too  long  between 
the  interdices  of  the  faid  iron -bars,  and  from  making' 
an  obdru£lion  that  would  oppofe  the  free  draught  of 
the  air.  The  furnace  being  then  covered  over  with, 
lute,  and  dried  up  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  at  lad  fit  for 
docimadical  operations,  and  efpecially  for  fuch  as  mull 
be  performed  in  the  afiay-oven. 

If  then  an  operation  is  to  be  made  in  the  furnace 
hitherto  deferibed,  you  mud  let  through  the  four 
lower  holes  above  deferibed  of  the  furnace  (go )  placed 
before  and  behind,  and  dire&ly  oppofite  to  each  other, 
two  iron-bars  one  inch  thick,  and  long  enough  that 
their  extremities  on  every  fide  may  jut  out  of  the  holes 
a  fmall  matter.  Thefe  ferve  to  fupport  the  muffle  and 
its  bottom.  You  then  introduce  the  muffle  through 
the  upper  aperture  of  the  furnace  ( d ),  and  place  it 
upon  the  above  deferibed  iron-bars,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  open  fore- fide  of  it  be  contiguous  to  the  in¬ 
ward 
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furnace,  ward  border  of  the  upper  door  (/).  The  fuel  of  the 
— fire  is  introduced  through  the  top  of  the  furnace  (d)  ; 

the  cover  of  which  (g),  on  this  account,  mull  be 
moveable,  and  not  very  heavy.  The  bed  fuel  for  the 
fire  is  charcoal  made  of  the  hardeft  wood,  efpecially 
of  beech,  broken  into  fmall  pieces  of  the  bignefs  of 
an  inch,  wherewith  the  muffle  mud  be  covered  over 
•  fome  inches  high.  We  then  reject  larger  bits  of  coals, 
becaufe  they  cannot  fall  through  the  narrow  interdices, 
between  the  lides  of  the  muffle  and  thofe  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  cannot  of  courfe  fufficiently  furround  the 
circumference  of  the  muffle.  Whence  it  happens, 
that  there  are  on  every  fide  places  void  of  fuel,  and 
the  fire  is  either  not  drong  enough  or  unequal.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  ufe  coals  too  fmall,  then  a 
great  part  fall  immediately  through  the  interdices  of 
the  grate  into  the  adi-hole  ;  and  the  tendered  particles 
of  them  turn  too  foon  into  allies,  and,  by  increafing 
the  heap  of  allies,  obftru£t  the  free  draught  of  the  air, 
which  is  here  greatly  requifite. 

A  perfect  management  of  the  fire  is  mod  commonly 
necelfary  in  the  performing  of  operations  in  this  fur¬ 
nace;  therefore  the  chemical  reader  mull  give  attention 
to  what  follows,  if  the  door  of  the  adi-hole  (e)is  quite 
open  ;  and  the  Aiders  of  the  upper  door  (/)  drawn 
towards  each  other,  fo  as  to  touch  one  another  in  the 
midd’e  of  the  door  ;  and  if,  befides,  the  cover  (7),  and 
the  funnel  adapted  to  its  tube  (r),  is  upon  the  top  (7) 
of  the  furnace  ;  the  fire  will  be  then  in  the  higlied  de¬ 
gree  poffible  ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  hardly 
ever  necelfary  to  put  the  funnel  on,  except  in  a  very 
cold  feafon  :  but  if,  after  having  difpofed  the  furnace 
in  the  manner  jud  defcribcd,  you  put  red  burning 
coals  into  the  open  upper  door  (/)  of  it,  the  fire  is 
dill  more  inerealed  thereby  :  however,  this  artifice  is 
never,  or  very  feldom,  necelfary.  When  you  fhut  the 
upper  door  with  only  that  Aider  that  has  a  narrow  ob¬ 
long  hole  in  it  (m),  then  the  heat  becomes  a  little  lefs  ; 
but  it  diminilhes  dill  more  when  you  Ihut  the  door 
with  the  other  Aider  that  has  in  it  the  femicircular  hole 
(;/),  which  is  larger  than  that  of  the  fir  ft  Aider  :  nay, 
the  heat  again  is  lefs  when  you  take  away  the  funnel 
put  at  the  top  of  the  cover  :  finally,  the  door  of  the 
alh-lioie  being  cither  in  part  or  totally  Ihut,  the  heat 
is  Hill  diminifhed ;  becaufe  the  draught  of  air  fo  necef- 
fary  to  excite  the  fire,  is  thereby  hindered  :  but  if,  be¬ 
fides  all  thefe,  you  likewife  open  the  upper  door  quite, 
then  the  cold  air,  ruffling  into  the  muffle,  cools  the 
bodies  put  under  it,  that  are  to  be  changed,  to  a  de¬ 
gree  never  required  in  any  operation,  and  fuch  as  will 
entirely  hinder  the  boiling  of  lead.  If,  during  the  ope¬ 
ration,  the  fire  begins  to  decay,  or  to  grow  unequal,  it 
is  a  fign  that  there  are  places  void  of  coals  between 
the  Aides  of  the  furnace  and  thofe  of  the  muffle  :  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  cafe,  you  mud  dir  your  coals  on  every  fide 
with  an  iron- rod,  which  is  to  be  introduced  through 
the  upper  hole  (p)  of  the  furnace,  that  they  may  fall 
together,  and  thus  ad  in  a  proper  manner  and  equality. 

However,  you  are  to  obferve  concerning  the  regi¬ 
men  of  the  fire  jud  deferibed,  that  though  the  appa¬ 
ratus  is  made  with  all  the  exadnefs  mentioned,  never- 
tlielefs  the  effed  does  not  always  anfwer  it.  The  caufe 
of  which  difference  has  mod  commonly  its  origin  in 
the  various  difpofitions  of  the  air  ;  for  as  every  fire  is 
more  excited  by  coals  in  proportion  as  the  air,  more 


condenfed,  and  more  quickly  agitated,  drike3  them 
more  violently  (which  the  effed  of  the  bellows  plainly 
fflows)  ;  it  thence  appears,  that  in  warm  and  wet  wea¬ 
ther,  when  the  atmofphere  is  light,  the  fire  mud  be 
lefs  efficacious  in  furnaces ;  that  likewife,  when  feveral 
furnaces,  fituated  near  each  other,  are  burning  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fire  is  in  part  fuffocated,  becaufe  the 
ambient  air  is  thereby  rendered  more  rare  and  lighter. 
The  fame  effed  is  produced  by  the  fun,  efpecially  in 
fummer-time,  when  it  dunes  upon  the  place  where  the 
furnace  is  fituated.  The  atmofphere,  on  the  contrary, 
being  heavier  in  cold  dry  weather,  excites  a  very  great 
fire. 

The  heat  of  the  fire  ads  the  flronger  upon  the  bo¬ 
dies  to  be  changed,  as  the  muffle  put  in  the  furnace  is 
lefs  ;  'as  the  faid  muffle  has  more  and  larger  fegments 
cut  out  of  it  ;  as  the  Tides  of  this  mufile  are  thinner  ; 
in  Aiort,  as  there  are  more  veffels  placed  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  muffle;  and  on  the  contrary.  In  this  cafe, 
when  many  of  the  conditions  requifite  for  the  exciting 
of  fire  are  wanting,  then  indeed  the  artificer,  with  all 
his  Acill,  will  hardly  be  able  to  excite  the  fire  to  a  dif¬ 
fident  degree,  in  order  to  perform  operations  well,  in 
common  affay-ovens,  even  though  he  ufes  bellows,  and 
puts  coals  into  the  upper  door  of  the  furnace.  For  this* 
reafon,  the  grate  ought  to  be  put  almoil  three  inches 
below  the  muffle,  led  the  air,  ruffling  through  the  adi- 
hole,  fflould  cool  the  bottom  of  the  muffle,  which  hap¬ 
pens  in  common  affay-ovens  ;  and  again,  that  the  finab¬ 
le  r  coals,  almoft  already  confumed,  and  the  afiies,  may 
more  eafily  fall  through  the  interdices  of  the  grate, 
and  the  larger  coals  dill  fit  to  keep  up  the  fire  be  re¬ 
tained.  Ladly,  The  above-mentioned  funnel  is  added, 
that  the  blowing  of  the  fire  being,  by  means  of  it,  in- 
creafed  as  much  as  poffible,  this  might  at  lad  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  requifite  degree  ;  for  the  fire  may  always  be 
diminifhed,  but  not  always  be  increafed  at  pleafure, 
without  the  affidance  of  a  proper  apparatus. 

Fig.  2.  Reprefents  a  longitudinal  feCtion  of  a  Re¬ 
verberatory  Furnace  ufed  in  the  duelling  of  ores. 
I.  The  mafonry.  2.  The  affl-hole.  3.  A  channel  for 
the  evaporation  of  the  moifture.  4.  The  grate.  5.  The 
fire-place.  6.  The  inner  part  of  the  furnace.  7.  A 
bafon  formed  of  fand.  8.  The  cavity  where  the  melt¬ 
ed  metal  is.  9.  A  hole  through  which  the  fcoria  is 
to  be  removed.  10.  The  paffage  of  the  flame  and 
fmoke,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney  ;  which  is  to 
be  carried  up  to  a  height  of  about  30  feet.  1 1.  A 
hole  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  ore  is  thrown  into 
the  furnace.  This  furnace  is  18  feet  long,  12  feet 
broad,  and  9^  high. 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents  a  longitudinal  fe&ion  of  the  Re -- 
fining  Furnace .  1.  The  mafonry  of  the  pillars  and 

walls  furrounding  the  furnace.  2.  The  channels  for 
carrying  off  the  moidure.  3.  Other  fmalb  channels 
which  join  in  the  middle  of  the  bafon.  4.  T.  he  bafon 
made  of  bricks.  5.  A  bed  of  afhes.  6.  The  hollow 
or  bafon  in  which  the  metal  is  melted  and  refined. 
7.  The  great  flame-hole.  8.  The  two  openings  for 
the  entry  of  the  tuyeres  of  the  bellows.  9.  The  vault 
or  dome  of  the  furnace.  10.  The  fire-place.  1  -  .  I  be 
grate.  12.  The  draught-hole.  13.  A  hole  in  the 
vault,  which,  being  opened,  ferves  to  cool  the  fur* 
nace. 

For  table.  Furnace.  See  Chemistry,  n?  6co,  See. 
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Furnace.^  Melting  Furnace.  See  Chemistry,  n°  2cl  605 ,  606. 
Lamp  Furnace.  Ibid.  6 11. 

Machines  for  Blowing  Air  into  Furnaces.  The 
earheft  method  of  animating  large  fires  in  the  furnaces 
where  ores  were  fmelted,  feems  to  have  been  by  expo- 
fing  them  to  the  wind.  Such  was  the  pradlice  of  the 
Peruvians  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  among 
them.  Alonfo  Barba  relates,  that  tlieir  furnaces,  call¬ 
ed  gnairas,  were  built  on  eminences,  where  the  air 
was  freed  ;  that  they  .were  perforated  on  all  fides  with 
holes,  through  which  the  air  was  driven  in  when  the 
wind  blew,  which  was  the  only  .time  when  the  work 
could  be  carried  on  ;  that  under  each  hole  was  made  a 
projection  of  the  (lone-work,  on  which  were  laid  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  to  heat  the  air  before  it  entered  the  furnace. 
Some  authors  fpeak  of  feveral  thoufands  of  thefeguairas 
burning  at  once  on  the  fides  and  tops  of  the  hills  of 
Potoii  ;  and  feveral  remains  of  this  praClice  are  to  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

This  method  of  fupplying  air  being  found  excef- 
flvely  ineffectual  and  precarious,  the  instruments  called 
bellows  fucceeded.  Thefe  were  at  firfl  worked  by  the 
Itrength  of  men ;  but  as  this  was  found  to  be  very  labo¬ 
rious  and  expenfive,  the  force  of  running  water  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  motion  fo  thefe  machines.  Thus  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  metal  could  be  procured  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  the  reparation  was  likewife  more  complete; 
infomuch,  that  in  many  places  the  flags  or  cinders  from 
which  the  iron  had  formerly  been  extracted  were  again 
ufed  as  frefh  ore,  and  yielded  plenty  of  metal. 

But  though  this  method  was  found  to  be  greatly 
preferable  to  the  others,  yet  great  improvements  were 
if  ill  wanted.  In  order  to  melt  very  large  quantities  of 
ore  at  a  time,  it  was  neceffary  to  ufe  bellows  of  an  im- 
menfe  fize  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  lize  they  flood 
in  need  of  the  more  frequent  and  expenfive  repairs. 
rI  he  oil,  alfo,  which  the  bellows  required  in  large  quan- 
titv,  becoming  rancid,  was  found  to  generate  a  kind 
of  inflammable  vapour,  which  fometimes  burfl  the  bel¬ 
lows  with  explofion,  and  thus  rendered  them  totally 
ufc left.  A  new  method,  therefore,  of  blowing  up 
y  fires  altogether  free  from  the  abovementioned  incon¬ 
veniences,  was  fallen  upon  by  means  of  water.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  following  principle,  viz.  That  a  dream 
of  water,  running  through  a  pipe,  if.  by  any  means  it 
is  mixed  with  air  at  its  entrance  into  the  pipe,  will 
carry  that  air  along  with  it,  and  part  with  it  again 
as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pipe  ;  and  if  the  air  is 
then  colleCled  by  a  proper  apparatus,  it  may  with 
fuccefs  be  ufed  for  exciting  the  mofl  violent  degrees  of 
heat. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  represented  on  Plate  CCIV. 
fig.  4.  In  the  right-hand  machine,  AB  reprefents  a 
flream  of  water  falling  into  the  funnel,  whofe  throat 
is  contraCled  at  B;  after  which  the  ilream  runs  through 
the  perpendicular  pipe  EF,  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
there  are  fome  fmall  holes  reprefented  by  edef  Thro’ 
thefe  holes  the  air  has  accefs  to  mix  itfelf  with  the  de- 
feending  water,  which  being  dafhed  againft  the  fides 
of  the  pipe  is  reduced  to  froth,  and  thus  fills  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  pipe  EF,  which  is  confiderably  larger 
than  the  throat  of  the  funnel  B.  When  this  frothy 
ilream  enters  the  veflel  C,  the  air  extricates  itfelf  from 
the  water;  and  as  it  cannot  return  through  the  pipe 
EF  becaufc  it  is  continually  filled  with  a  flream  of  li- 
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quid  matter,  it  flies  off  with  confiderable  force  through  Furnace* 
the  fmaller  pipe  D,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  fur-  w~rY ***** 
nace. 

From  this  defeription,  it  is  evident  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  thing  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  conilru£tion  of 
thefe  machines  is,  to  mix  the  defeending  flream  of  wa¬ 
ter  with  as  great  a  quantity  of  air  as  poflible.  For  this 
purpofe  the  contrivance  reprefented  in  the  left-hand 
machines  anfwers  much  better  than  the  former.  By 
this  the  water  defeending  from  the  refervoir  A,  falls 
into  a  kind  of  cullender  B,  perforated  with  a  great 
number  of  holes  in  its  fides.  Thus  the  water  being 
forced  out  in  a  number  of  fmall  dreams  is  very  effec¬ 
tually  dafhed  againd  the  fides  of  the  wide  defeending 
pipe,  when  it  enters  the  condenfing  veffel  C,  and  is  fent 
off  by  the  pipe  D,  as  in  the  former. 

In  fome  machines  of  this  kind  the  condru£lors  feem  Phil.  Can* 
to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  a  great  height  was  re-  °f Arts* 
quired  in  the  water-fall;  but  Dr  Lewis,  who  hathp,a67* 
made  a  great  number  of  experiments  upon  the  fubjed, 

(hows,  that  an  excefs  in  height  can  never  make  up 
for  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  the  water.  Four  ot 
five  feet,  he  thinks,  is  a  fufficient  height  for  the  water¬ 
fall  ;  where  there  is  a  greater  height,  however,  it  may 
be  rendered  ufeful,  by  joining  two  or  more  machines 
together  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  the  plate;  where 
the  water,  after  having  once  emitted  its  air  in  the  con¬ 
denfing  veffel  C,  flows  out  into  a  new  refervoir  E.  From 
thence  it  defeends  through  another  cullender  F,  and 
defeending  from  it  into  a  condenfing  veflel  G,  the  air 
is  extricated,  and  carried  off  through  the  pipe  H.  The 
upper  figure  reprefents  the  cullender,  with  the  fhapes 
of  the  holes  and  their  proportional  diflances,  according 
to  Dr  Lewis. 

Thus,  with  very  little  expence,  where  there  is  afuf- 
cient  quantity  of  water,  as  flrong  a  blafl  of  air  as  can 
be  defired  may  be  readily  obtained  ;  for  feveral  ma¬ 
chines  may  be  conflru&ed,  and  joined  together  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  above  mentioned,  un¬ 
til  all  the  quantity  of  water  is  employed.  It  is  pro¬ 
per  to  obferve,  however,  that  as  by  this  method  the 
air  is  loaded  with  moiflure,  it  is  proper  to  make  the 
condenfing  veflel  as  high  as  conveniently  may  be,  that 
the  air  may  arrive  at  the  furnace  in  as  dry  a  (late  as 
pofiible. — The  long  flender  pipes  in  the  left  hand  ma¬ 
chines  reprefenta  gage  filled  with  mercury  or  water,  by 
which  the  flrength  of  the  blafl:  may  be  determined. 

In  the  large  iron  founderies  another  method  is  ufed 
for  blowing  up  the  fires  by  means  of  a  kind  of  air- 
pumps.  Thefe  confifl  of  call- iron  cylinders  of  about 
three  feet  diameter,  exactly  fitted  with  a  piflon  moved 
up  and  down  by  means  of  a  water-wheel.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cylinder  is  a  large  valve  like  that  of  a  bel¬ 
lows,  which  rifes  as  the  piflon  is  lifted  up,  and  thus 
admits  the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder  from  be¬ 
low.  Immediately  above  the  bottom  is  a  tube  which 
goes  to  the  furnace  ;  and  as  it  proceeds  from  the  cy¬ 
linder  isfurnifhed  with  a  valve  opening  outward.  Thus, 
when  the  piflon  is  drawn  up,  the  valve  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  rifes  and  admits  the  air  that  way  into  the  cylinder  ; 
while  the  lateral  valve  fhuts,  and  prevents  any  air  from 
getting  into  it  through  the  pipe.  When  the  piflon 
is  thru  ft  down,  the  valve  in  the  bottom  fhuts,  while 
the  air  being  comprefled  in  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder 
is  violently  forced  out  through  the  lateral  tube  into 

the 
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Furor,  the  Jurnace.  In  the  great  foundery  at  Carron,  four 

Farr.  Gf  thefe  large  cylinders  were  a  few  years  ago  employed 
at  their  principal  furnace,  and  fo  contrived  that  the 
flrokes  of  the  piftons,  being  made  alternately,  produ¬ 
ced  an  almoft  uninterrupted  blaft.  Some  little  inter- 
miffion  might  indeed  be  perceived  by  the  ear,  but  it 
was  too  trifling  to  produce  any  fenfible  effeft  on  the 
heat  of  the  furnace.  Even  this  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  means  of  a  large  refervoir  into  which  all  the 
four  cylinders  might  difcharge  their  blaft.  This  fliould 
be  furnifhed  with  an  heavy  pifton  ;  whofe  weight  be- 
iug  fup ported  by  the  air  of  the  cylinder  atone,  would 
force  it  out  through  its  lateral  tube  in  a  manner  per¬ 
fectly  equable,  without  any  of  that  puffing  or  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  blaft,  perceptible  though  but  in  a  fmall 
degree  in  the  other. 

1  UROR  uterinus,  a  diforder  peculiar  to  women. 
See  Medicine-//^*-. 

FURR,  in  commerce,  fignifies  the  fkin  of  feveral 
wild  beafts,  drefied  in  alum  with  the  hair  on  ;  and 
ufed  as  a  part  of  drefs,  by  princes,  magiftrates,  and 
others.  The  kinds  mod  in  ufe  are  thofe  of  the  ermine, 
fable,  caftor,  hare,  coney,  &c.  See  Mu  stela. 

It  was  not  till  the  later  ages  that  the  furs  of  beafts 
became  an  article  of  luxury.  The  more  refined  na¬ 
tions  of  ancient  times  never  made  ufe  of  them  :  thofe 
alone  whom  the  former  ftigmatifed  as  barbarians  were 
clothed  in  the  fkins  of  animals.  Strabo  defcribes  the 
Indians  covered  with  the  fkins  of  lions,  panthers,  and 
bears ;  and  Seneca,  the  Scythians  clothed  with  the 
fkins  of  foxes  and  the  leffer  quadrupeds.  Virgil  ex¬ 
hibits  a  pi&iire  of  the  favage  Hyperboreans,  iimilar 
to  that  which  our  late  circumnavigators  can  witnefs  to 
in  the  clothing  of  the  wild  Americans,  unfeen  before 
by  any  poliflied  people. 

Gens  effresna  virum  Riphceo  tunditur  Euro ; 

Et  pecudum  ful'ois  velaniur  corpora  Jetis. 

Moft  part  of  Europe  was  at  this  time  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances.  Caefar  might  be  as  much  amazed  with 
the  fkin-drcfled  heroes  of  Britain,  as  our  celebrated 
Cook  was  at  thofe  of  his  new-difcovcred  regions. 
What  time  hath  done  to  us,  time,  under  humane  con¬ 
querors,  may  effe&  for  them.  Civilization  may  take 
place  ;  and  thofe  fpoils  of  animals,  which  are  at  pre- 
fent  client ial  for  clothing,  become  the  mere  obje&s  of 
ornament  and  luxury. 

it  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  or  old  Romans 
ever  made  ufe  of  furs.  It  originated  in  thofe  regions 
where  they  moft  abounded,  and  where  the  fevcrity  of 
the  climate  required  that  fpecics  of  clothing.  At  firfl 
it  confided  of  the’fkins  only,  almoft  in  the  date  in 
which  they  were  torn  from  the  body  of  the  beaft  ;  but 
as  foon  as  civilization  took  place,  and  manufa&ures 
were  introduced,  furs  became  the  lining  of  the  drefs, 
and  often  the  elegant  facing  of  the  robes.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  northern  conquerors  introduced  the  fa- 
fhion  into  Europe.  We  find,  that  about  the  year 
522,  when  Totila  king  of  the  Vifigoths  reigned  in 
Italy,  the  Suethons  (a  people  of  modern  Sweden) 
found  means,  by  help  of  the  commerce  of  numberlefs 
intervening  people,  to  tranfmit,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  faphilmas  pelles ,  the  precious  fkins  of  the  fables. 
As' luxury  advanced,  furrs,  even  of  the  moft  valuable 
fpecies,  were  ufed  by  printes  as  linings  for  their  tents  : 
thus  Marco  Polo,  in  1252,  found  thofe  of  the  Cham 
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of  Tartary  lined  with  ermines  and  fables.  He  calls  Furr, 
the  lafl  ZibeVtnes  and  Zambolines .  He  lays  that  thofe 
and  other  precious  furrs  were  brought  from  countries 
far  north  ;  from  the  land  of  Darhnefs ,  and  regions  al¬ 
moft  inaeceffible  by  reafon  of  moraffes  and  ice.  The 
Welfn  fet  a  high  value  on  furrs  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Howel  Dda,  who  began  his  reign  about  940.  In  the 
next  age,  furrs  became  the  fafhionable  magnificence  of 
Europe.  When  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  appeared  before  the  emperor  Alexis  Comnene,  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  was  ftruck  with  the 
richnefs  of  their  dreffes,  tarn  ex  ojlro  qiiam  aurifrigto  ct 
niveo  opere  harmelino  et  ex .  mardrino  grifioque  et  vario . 

How  different  was  the  advance  of  luxury  in  Franee 
from  the  time  of  their  great  monarch  Charlemagne, 
who  contented  himfelf  with  the  plain  furr  of  the  ot¬ 
ter  1  Our  Henry  I.  wore  furrs  ;  yet  in  his  diftrefs  was 
obliged  to  change  them  for  warm  Welffi  flannel.  But 
m  the  year  1337  the  luxury  had  got  to  fuch  a  head, 
that  Edward  III.  enabled,  that  all  perfons  who  could 
not  fpend  a  hundred,  a-year  fliould  abfolutely  be  pro¬ 
hibited  the  ufe  of  this  fpecies  of  finery.  Thefe,  from 
their  great  expence,  muft  have  been  foreign  furrs,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Italian  commercial  Hates,  whofe  traffic 
was  at  this  period  boundlefs.  How  ftrange  is  the  re- 
volut'on  in  the  furr- trade  !  The  north  of  Afia  at  that 
time  fupplied  us  with  every  valuable  kind  ;  at  prefent 
we  fend,  by  means  of  the  poffeffion  of  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
furrs,  to  imrnenfe  amount,  even  to  Turkey  and  the 
diftant  China. 

New  Voyages  in  Search  of  Furrs.  During  the  late 
Captain  Cook’s  laft  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
fides  the  various  fcientific  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it,  a  new  fouvee  of  wealth  was  laid  open  to  fu¬ 
ture  navigators,  by  trading  for  furrs  of  the  moft  valu¬ 
able  vkind  on  the  north  weft  ccaft  of  America.  The 
firft  veffel  which  engaged  in  the  new  branch  of  trade 
pointed  out  by  that  great  navigator,  was  equipped  by 
fome  gentlemen  in  China.  She  was  a  brig  of  60  tons 
and  20  men,  commanded  by  James  Hanna.  She  fail¬ 
ed  from  the  Typa  the  end  of  April  1785  ;  proceeded 
to  the  northward,  along  tire  coaft  of  China  ;  paffed 
through  Diemen’s  Straits,  the  foutli  end  of  Japan  y 
and  arrived  at  Nootka  in  Auguft  following.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  her  arrival,  the  natives,  whom  Captain  Cook  had 
left  unacquainted  with  the  effedls  of  fire-arms,  tempted 
probably  by  the  diminutive  fize  of  the  veffel  (fcarce 
longer  than  fome  of  their  own  canoes)  and  the  fmall 
number  of  her  people,  attempted  to  board  her  in  open 
day  ;  but  were  repulfed  with  confrderable  daughter. 

This  was  the  introduftion  to  a  firm  and  Lifting  friend- 
flup.  Captain  Hanna  cured  fuch  of  the  Indians  as 
were  wounded  ;  an  unreferved  confidence  took  place  ; 
they  traded  fairly  and  peaceably ;  a  valuable  cargo  of 
furrs  was  procured  ;  and  the  bad  weather  fetting  in,, 
he  left  the  coaft  in  the  end  of  September,  touched  at 
the  Sandwich  Iflanas,  and  arrived  at  Macao  the  end 
of  December  of  the  fame  year. 

Captain  Hanna  failed  again  from  Macao  in  May 
1786,  in  the  fnow  Sea-Otter  of  120  tons  and  30  men, 
and  returned  to  Macao  in  February  1787  '  In  this 

fecorid  voyage  he  followed  his  former  track,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Nootka  in  Auguft  ;  traced  the  coaft  from 
thence  as  far  as  53  degrees,  and  explored  the  cxter.fi  ve- 
found  difeovered  a  fhort  time  before  by  Mr  Strange* 
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and  called  by  him  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  which  is  51  degrees  north,  longitude  128  well. 

The  fnow  Lark,  Captain  Peters,  of  220  tons  and 
40  men,  failed  from  Macao  in  July  1786.  Her  deft i- 
liation  was  Kamlfchatka  (for  which  (lie  was  provided 
with  a  fuitable  cargo  of  arrack,  tea,  &q.  ),  Copper 
Iflands,  and  the  N.  W.  coaft.  Captain  Peters  was  di¬ 
rected  to  make  his  pafTage  between  Japan  and  Corea, 
and  examine  the  iflands  to  the  north  of  Japan,  faid  to 
be  inhabited  by  hairy  people  ;  which,  if  Captain  Cook 
had  lived,  would  not  have  been  left  to  the  French  to 
determine.  No  account  having  been  received  of  this 
vefTtrl  fince  her  departure,  there  is  every  reafon.to  fear 
flic  has  perifhed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1786,  two  coppered  veffels 
were  fitted  out  at  Bombay,  under  the  dire&ion  of 
James  Strange,  Efq;  who  was  himfclf  a  principal  owner. 
Thefe  veffels  were,  the  fnow  Captain  Cook  of  300 
tons,  and  fnow  Experiment  of  100  tons.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  company  from  the  Malabar  coafl  to  Batavia ; 
palled  through  the  Straits  of  MacafTar,  where  the  Ex¬ 
periment  was  run  upon  a  reef,  and  was  obliged  to  haul 
afhore  upon  Borneo  to  repair  ;  from  thence  they  fleer¬ 
ed  to  the  eaftvvard  of  the  Falaos  Iflands  ;  made  Sul¬ 
phur  Ifland  ;  and  arrived  at  Noolka  the  end  of  June 
following.  From  Nootka,  where  they  left  their  fur- 
geon’s  mate  (Mackay)  to  learn  the  language  and  Col¬ 
led  Ikins  againft  their  intended  return  (but  who  was 
brought  away  in  the  Imperial  Eagle  the  following 
year),  they  proceeded  along  the  coafl  to  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte’s  Sound,  of  which  They  were  the  firft  difeoverers  ; 
from  thence  in  a  dired  courfe  to  Prince  William’s 
Sound.  After  fome  flay  there,  the  Experiment  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Macao  t(  their  veffels  being  provided  with 
paffes  by  the  governor-general  of  Goa)  :  the  Captain 
.Cook  endeavoured  to  get  to  Copper  Ifland,  but  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  being  prevented  by  conftant  well  winds. 

Two  coppered  veffels  were  alfo  fitted  out  by  a  fo- 
cicty  of  gentlemen  in  Bengal,  viz.  the  fnow  Nootka 
of  200  tons,  and  the  fnow  Sea  Otter  of  100  tons, 
commanded  by  John  Meares  and  William  Tipping, 
lieutenants  in  the  royal  navy.  The  Nootka  failed  in 
March  1786  from  Bengal  ;  came  through  the  China 
Seas  ;  touched  at  the  Bafhees,  where  they  were  very 
civilly  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  have  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  thefe  iflands  ;  arrived  at  Oonalafka  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Augufl ;  found  there  a  .Ruffian  galliot  and 
-fome  furriers  ;  difeovered  accidentally  near  Cape  Gre- 
ville  a  new  ftrait  into  Cook’s  River,  15  leagues  wide 
and  30  long  5  faw  fome  Ruffian  hunters  in  a-fmall  bay 
between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Bear;  and.- arrived 
in  Prinoe  William’s  Sound  the  end  of  September. 
They  determined  wintering  in  Snug  Corner  Cove, 
lat.  60.  30.  in  preference  to  going  to  ‘the  Sandwich 
Iflands,  which  feem  placed  by  Providence  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  refrefhment  of  the  adventurers  in  this  trade, 
and  were  frozen  up  in  this  gloomy  and  frightful  fpot 
from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  May.  By 
-the  feverity  of  the  winter  they  lofl  their  third  and 
fourth  mates,  furgeon,  boatfwain,  carpenter,  and 
cooper,  and  twelve -of  the  fore-mall  men  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  fo  enfeebled  as  to  be  under  the  neceffity 
of  applying  to  the  commanders  of  the  King  George 
.and  Queen  Charlotte,  who  juft  at  this  time  arrived  in 
the  found,  for  fome  hands  to  affift  in  carrying  the  vef- 
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fel  to  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  where,  giving  over  all 
further  thoughts  of  trade,  they  determined  (after  get¬ 
ting  a  fea- flock  of  fifh  off  Cape  Edgecumbe)  imme¬ 
diately  to  proceed.  The  Nootka  arrived  at  Macao  tlw 
end  of  O&ober  1787. 

The  Imperial  Eagle,  Captain  Barkley,  fitted  out  by 
a  fociety  of  gentlemen  at  Oftend,  failed  from  Oflend 
the  latter  end  of  November  1786  ;  went  into  the  bay 
of  All  Saints ;  from  thence,  without  touching  any 
where,  to  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  and  arrived  at  Noot¬ 
ka  the  beginning  of  June  ;  from  thence  to  the  fouth, 
as  far  as  470  30',  in  which  fpace  he  difeovered  fome 
good  and  fpacious  harbours.  In  the  lat.  of  47°46', 
loft  his  fecond  mate,  purfer,  and  two  feamen,  who 
were  upon  a  trading  party  with  the  long  boat,  and  im¬ 
prudently  trufling  themfelves  afhore  unarmed,  were 
cut  off  by  the  natives*  This  place  feems  to  be  the 
fame  that  Don  Antonio  Mourelle  calls  the  Ilha  de  l os 
Dolores ,  where  the  Spaniards  going  afhore  to  water, 
were  alfo  attacked  and  cut  off. 

The  King  George  of  320,  and  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  of  200  tons,  commanded  by  Captains  Portlock 
and  Dixon,  who  ferved  .under  Captain  Cook  in  hislaft 
voyage,  were  fitted  out  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen  in 
England,  who  obtained  a  privilege  to  trade  to  the 
north- weft  coaft  of  America,  from  the  South-Sea 
and  Eaft  India  companies. 

Thofe  veffels  failed  from  England  the  beginning  of 
September  1785;  touched  at  the  Falkland  Iflands, 
Sandwich  Iflands,  and  arrived  in  Cook’s  River  in  the 
month  of  Augnft.  From  thence,  after  colledling  a 
few'  furrs,  they  fteered  in  the  end  of  September  for 
Prince  William’s  Sound,  intending,  it  is  faid,  to  winter 
there  ;  but  were  prevented  entering,  by  heavy  florms 
and  extreme  bad  weather,  which  obliged  them 'to  bear 
away,  and  feek  fome  other  part  of  the  coafl  to  winter 
at.  The  ftorms  and  bad  weather  accompanied  them 
till  they  arrived  off  Nootka  Sound,  when  they  were  fo 
near  the  fhore,  that  a  canoe  came  off  to  them  :  but 
though  thus  near  accomplifhing  their  purpofe,  a  frefli 
florin  came  on,  and  obliged  them  finally  to  bear  away 
for  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  where  they  remained  the  win¬ 
ter  months  ;  and  returning  again  to  the  coafl,  arrived 
in  Prince  William’s  Sound  the  middle  of  May.  The 
King  George  remained  in  Prince  William’s  Sound 
and  during  her  flay,  her  long-boat  difeovered  a  new 
pafTage  from  the  Sound  into  Cook’s  River.  The  Queen 
Charlotte  proceeded  along  the  coafl  to  the  fourh^ 
looked  into  Behring’s  Bay,  where  the  Ruffians  have 
now  a  fettkment;  examined  that  part  of  the  coafl 
from  56  to  50 J,  which  was  net  feen  by  Captain  Cook, 
and  which  confifls  of  a  clufter  of  iflands,  called  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Dixon  Queen  Charlotte's  Ij lands ,  at  a  confiderable 
dillance-from  the  Main,  which  is  thus  removed  farther 
to  the  eaft  ward  than  it  was  fuppofed  to  be:  fome  part 
of  the  ■continent  may,  however,  be  feen  from  the  eaft 
fide  of  thefe  iflands  ;  and  it  is  probable,  the  diflancc 
does  not  any  where  exceed  50  leagues.  Oh  this  efti- 
mation,  Hudfon’s  Houfe,  lat.  53°  long.  106°  27'  weft, 
will  not  be  more  than  800  miles  diftant  from  that  part 
of  this  coaft  in  the  fame  parallel.  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable,  that  the  enterprifliig  fpirit  of  our  Cana¬ 
dian  furriers  may  penetrate  to  this  coafl  (the  com¬ 
munication  with  which  is  probably  much  facilitated 
by  lakes  or  rivers }.  and  add  to  the  comforts  and  iuxu- 
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Furr.  riC3  of  Europe  this  invaluable  furr,  which  in  warmth, 
beauty,  and  magnificence,  far  exceeds  the  richefl  furrs 
of  Siberia.  Queen  Charlotte’s  iflands  are  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  people  differing  in  language,  features,  and 
manners,  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  this  coaft.  Among 
other  peculiarities,  they  are  didinguifhed  by  a  large  in- 
cifion  in  the  under  lip,  in  which  is  inferted  a  piece  of 
polifhed  wood,  fometimes  ornamented  with  mother-of- 
pearl  fhell,  in  fhape  and  fize  like  a  weaver’s  fhuttle, 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  mofl  effe&ual  mode  of  de¬ 
forming  the  human  face  divine  that  the  ingenious  de¬ 
pravity  of  tade  of  any  favagc  nation  has  yet  difcovered. 
Thefe  (hips,  after  difpofing  of  their  furrs  in  China, 
were  loaded  with  teas  on  account  of  the  Englifh  com¬ 
pany,  failed  from  Wampoa  the  end  of  February,  and 
arrived  in  England  a  fhort  time  fince,  after  an  abfence 
of  three  years. 

The  year  after  the  departure  of  the  King  George 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  the  fame  fociety  to  which  they 
belonged  fitted  out  two  other  veffels,  viz.  the  Princefs 
Royal  of  Go  tons,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  200 
tons,  commanded  by  Captains  Colnet  and  Duncan, 
the  former  of  whom  had  ferved  under  Captain  Cook. 
Thefe  veffels  left  England  in  Augufl  1786;  touched 
at  New  Year’s  harbour  on  Staten  Land,  where  they 
left  an  officer  and  1 2  men  to  kill  feals  againlt  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  vefTel  which  was  to  follow  them  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  from  thence  they  proceeded  dire&ly  to  Noot- 
ka,  where  they  arrived  the  6th  of  July,  fickly  and  in 
bad  condition,  and  found  here  the  Imperial  Eagle, 
which  had  left  Europe  fome  months  after  them.  Lea¬ 
ving  Nootka,  they  (leered  along  the  ffiore  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  foon  after  fell  in  with  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte. 

In  the  beginning  of  1788,  Captain  Mears  failed 
again  with  two  other  veffels,  the  Felice,  which  he 
commanded  himfelf,  and  the  Iphigenia,  Captain  Dou¬ 
glas,  to  Nootka  Sound.  Here  he  purchafed  of  the 
chief  of  the  didrift  a  fpot,  on  which  he  built  a  houfe 
for  his  refidence  and  more  convenient  intercourfe  with 
the  natives,  holding  the  Britifh  colours  thereon,  fur- 
rounding  it  with  a  breaft-work,  and  mounting  a  three 
pounder  on  the  front.  Having  fo  done,  he  fent  Mr 
Douglas  in  the  Iphigenia  to  trade  along  the  northern 
coad,  while  he  himfelf  proceeded  to  the  fouth  ;  and  by 
prefents  to  the  chiefs  obtained  the  ports  Cox  and 
Effingham,  and  the  promife  of  an  exclufive  trade  with 
the  natives  of  the  didrift,  and  alfo  fome  other  places, 
which  he  took  poffeffion  of  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
Captain  Douglas  likewife,  by  prefents  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  countries  he  vifited,  obtained  fimilar  privileges, 
no  other  European  vtffel  having  failed  there  before 
him. 

On  their  return  to  Nootka,  they  found  a  veffel  fi- 
nifhed  which  the  commander  had  laid  down  before  his 
.  departure.  This,  which  he  named  the  North- wed 
America,  he  left  at  Nootka  with  the  Iphigenia, 
while  he  failed  with  a  cargo  of  furrs  in  the  Felice  to 
China. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  China,  two  veffels, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princefs  Royal,  came  to  Can¬ 
ton  from  their  trading  voyage  above  mentioned.  Cap¬ 
tain  Mears,  fearing  a  competition  of  intereds  might 
be  injurious  to  both  parties,  propofed  a  copartnerffiip, 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II. 
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which  was  mutually  agreed  to  ;  and  another  fhip  was  Furr, 

purchafed  by  the  firm,  and  called  the  Argonaut.  In  ^ 
the  month  of  April  1789,  Captain  Mears  gave  Mr 
Colnet  the  command  of  the  Princefs  Royal  and  Ar¬ 
gonaut,  which  were  loaded  with  dores  and  articles  edi- 
mated  fufficient  for  three  years  trade,  befides  feveral 
artificers,  and  near  70  Chinefe,  who  intended  to  be¬ 
come  fettlers  on  the  north- well  coad  of  America,  un¬ 
der  proteftion  of  the  new  company. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Iphigenia,  and  North-wed 
America  (the  veffel  built  at  Nootka)  having  wintered 
in  Sandwich  Iflands,  returned  to  Nootka  in  the  latter 
end  of  April.  Soon  after  which,  two  Spanifli  fliips  of 
war,  under  the  command  of  Don  Martinez,  anchored 
in  the  found.  For  a  few  days  mutual  civilities  paffed 
between  the  Spanifli  captain  and  Mr  Douglas  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  about  a  week,  Don  Martinez  fummoned 
the  latter  on  board  his  own  fhip  the  Princeffa,  telling 
him  he  was  his  prifoner,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain 
had  commanded  him,  Don  Martinez,  to  feize  all  vef¬ 
fels  he  fhould  find  on  that  coad.  He  therefore  in- 
drufted  his  officers  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  Iphigenia, 
which  they  accordingly  did  in  the  name  of  his  Catho¬ 
lic  majedy  ;  and  the  officers  and  crew  were  conveyed 
as  prifoners  on  board  the  Spanifli  fhips,  where  they 
were  put  in  irons,  and  otherwife  ill  treated.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  this,  Don  Martinez  took  poffeffion  of  the 
little  fettlement,  hoifling  the  dandard  of  Spain,  and 
modedly  declaring  all  the  lands  from  Cape  Horn  to 
60  degrees  north  latitude  belonged  to  his  mader.  To 
aggravate  the  infult,  he  forcibly  employed  the  crew 
of  the  Iphigenia  in  building  batteries,  See.  and  offered 
no  kind  of  violence  to  two  American  veffels  that  were 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  harbour.  At  this  time  the 
North- wed  America  was  fent  to  explore  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  of  St  Lazarus.  On  her  return  to  Nootka  flie 
met  with  a  fimilar  treatment,  and  the  (kins  flie  had 
collefted  were  feized,  with  the  red  of  her  cargo. 

A  few  days  after  the  Princefs  Royal  (which  we 
have  mentioned  as  leaving  Canton  in  company  with  the 
Argonaut)  arrived.  The  Spanifli  commander,  for  rea- 
fons  that  do  not  appear,  fuffered  her  to  depart.  The 
Reins  collefted  by  the  Nortli-wed  America  were  (hip¬ 
ped  on  board  her  for  the  benefit  of  her  owner,  and  fhe 
proceeded  to  trade  in  the  neighbouring  ifles.  On  the  . 

3d  of  July,  the  Argonaut  arrived  at  the  Sound  ;  and 
Don  Martinez,  after  making  every  profeffion  of  civi¬ 
lity  to  Mr  Colnet  the  commander,  took  poffeffion  of 
the  faid  fhip  in  the  name  of  his  mader,  and  made  pri¬ 
foners  of  the  crew.  Soon  after,  the  Princefs  Royal 
returning  to  receive  indruftions  from  Mr  Colnet,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Enterprize,  was  feized  by  the  Spanifli  cap¬ 
tain. 

The  crews  of  the  Britifh  veffels  were  differently  dif- 
pofed  of ;  fome  fent  to  China  by  the  American  veffels, 
and  others  to  Spanifli  America  :  but  the  Chinefe  were 
all  detained,  and  employed  in  the  mines  which  were 
opened  on  the  lands  purchafed  by  Captain  Mears. 

What  thefe  mines  confided  of  we  are  no  where  in¬ 
formed.  Mr  Colnet  was  fo  much  affefted  at  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  enterprize  as  to  be  deprived  of  rcafon. 

This,  as  foon  as  known,  occafioned  a  fpirited  re- 
prefentation  from  the  Britifh  court  to  that  of  Spain  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  vigorous  preparations  were  made 
3  T  for 
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^buTh"  ^°r  Wai*  ln  Ca^C  ac^eftllate  fatisfa&ion  fhould  be  refuted. 
u.rg  Matters,  however,  were  prevented  from  coming  to  ex¬ 
tremities,  by  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  Spain,  after 
many  delays  and  much  artifice  of  negociation,  with  the 
requifitions  of  Biitain:  in  confequence  of  which,  among 
other  advantages  unneceffary  to  be  here"  recited,  the 
whole  trade  from  California  to  China  is  completely 
laid  open;  and  the  Britifh  allowed  the  full  exercife  of 
navigation  and  commerce  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
which  were  the  fubjedl  of  difcufiion. 

In  fome  accounts  of  the  voyages  above  mentioned, 
the  furr- trade  in  thofe  parts  have  been  greatly  magni¬ 
fied.  In  that  published  by  Captain  Portlock,  however, 
this  officer  obferves,  that  the  gains  hitherto  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  been  ‘enviably*  great ;  though  the  merchants 
have  no  doubt  found  the  trade  lucrative. 

FURSTENBURGH,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  30 
tents  noith  weft  of  Conftance.  E.  Lons*.  8.  30.  N. 
Lat  47.50. 

1URTHCOMTNG,  in  law,  the  name  of  an  aftion 
competent  to  any  perfon  who  has  ufed  arreftment-in 
the  hands  of  his  debtor’s  creditor,  for  having  the  fub- 
je^l  ai  refted  declared  his  property. 

FURUNCULE,  or  Boil,  in  furgery,  a  fmall  refill¬ 
ing  tumor,  with  inflammation,  rednefs,  and  great  pain, 
arifing  in  the  adipofe  membrane,  under  the  ikin.  See 
SuKGKRV. 

FURZE,  in  botany.  See  Ulex. 

I  US  ANUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  moncecia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  hermaphrodite  calyx  is  qninquefid  ;  there  is  no 
corolla ;  there  are  four  ftamina;  the  germen  beneath; 
there  are  foi  r  ftigmata;  the  fruit  a  plum 

FUSARGLE,  in  architecture,  a  moulding  or  or¬ 
nament  placed  immediately  under  the  echinus,  in  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Compofite  capitals. 

hUSE  or  Fuze,  in  artillery.  See  F’usee. 

1USEE,  in  clock-work,  is  that  conical  part  drawn 
by  the  fpring,  and  about  which  the  chain  or  firing  is 
wound;  for  the  ufe  of  which,  fee  Clock  and  Watch. 
Fusee,  or  Firelock .  See  Musquet. 

Fusee,  Fuze  or  Fufe ,  ofabomb  orgrenado,  is  that 
which  makes  the  whole  powder  or  compofition  in  the 
fnell  take  fire,  to  do  the  defigned  execution. 

Fuzes  are  chiefly  made  of  very  dry  beech-wood,  and 
fometimes  of  hornbeam,  taken  near  the  root.  They 
are  turned  rough,  and  bored  at  firft,  and  then  kept 
Dia  vo fe  ^or  ^evera^  >cars  m  a  dry  place;  the  diameter  of  the 
Laboratory.  k°!e  is  about  7th  an  5  the  hole  does  not  come 
quite  through,  leaving  about  ith  of  an  inch  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  the  head  is  made  hollow,  in  the  form  of 
a  bowl. 

The  ccmpofiiicn  for  fuzes  is  faltpetre  3,  fulphur  1, 
and  mealed  powdtr  3,  4,  and  fometimes  5.  This  com* 
polition  is  drove  in  with  an  iron-driver  (whofeends  are 
capped  with  copper  to  prevent  the  compofition  from 
taking  fire),  and  equally  hard  as  poffible;  the  laft 
ffiovel-full  being  all  mealed  powder,  and  two  ftands  of 
quickmatch  hud  acrofs  each  other  being  drove  in  with 
it,  the  ends  of  w  hich  are  folded  up  into  the  hollow  top, 
and  a  cap  of  parchment  tied  over  it  till  ufed. 

When  thefe  fuzes  are  driven  into  the  loaded  fhell, 
the  lower  end  is  cut  off  in  a  hope,  fo  that  the  compo- 
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fition  may  inflame  the  powder  in  the  fhell :  the  fuze  FufiMJitj 
muft  have  fuch  a  length  as  to  continue  burning  all  the  II 
time  the  fhell  is  in  its  range,  and  to  fet  fire  to  the  Fuftian* 

powder  as  foon  as  it  touches  the  ground,  which  in-  ' - v — * 

ftantly  burfts  into  many  pieces.  When  the  diftance  of 
the  battery  from  the  objeCt  is  known,  the  time  of  the 
ffielPs  flight  may  be  computed  to  a  fecond  or  two  ; 
which  being  known,  the  fuze  may  be  cut  accordingly, 
by  burning  two  or  three,  and  making  ufe  of  a  watch 
or  a  firing  by  way  of  a  pendulum  to  vibrate  feconds. 

FUSIBILITY,  in  natural  philofophy,  that  quality 
of  bodies  which  renders  them  fufibie.  Gold  is  more 
fufible  than  iron  or  copper;  but  lefs  fo  than  fijvcr,  tin, 
and  lead.  Borax  is  frequently  mixed  with  metals,  to 
render  them  more  fufible. 

FUSIL,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  rhombsidal  fi¬ 
gure,  longer  than  the  lozenge,  and  having  its  uoper, 
and  lower  angles  more  acute  and  fharp  than  the  other 
two  in  the  middle.  It  is  called  in  Latin  fyfus,  “  a 
fpindle,”  from  its  fhape. 

FUSILIERS,  Fusileers,  or  Fuzileers,  iri  the  mi¬ 
litary  art,  are  foldiers  armed  as  the  reft  of  the  infantry,  ^ 
but  wearing  caps  like  the  grenadiers,  though  fomewhat 
ffiorter.  Theie  are  three  regiments  in  the  Britifh  fer- 
vice:  the  royal  regiment  of  Scots  fuzileers  raifed  in 
1678;  the  royal  regiment  of  Englifh  fuzileers  raifed 
in  16H5  ;  and  the  royal  regiment  of  Welfh  fuzilccra 
raifed  in  1688-9. 

FUSION,  the  ftate  of  a  body  rendered  fluid  by  fire. 

See  Fluidity,  and  Chemistry  ‘Index, 

IUST,  or  Faustus,  a  citizen  of  Mentz,  and  one 
of  the  earlieft  printers.  He  had  the  policy  to  conceal 
his  art  ;  and  to  this  policy  we  are  indebted  for  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  “  The  Devil  and  Dr  Fauftus,”  handed  down 
to  the  prefent  times.  Fuft,  in  paitnerfhip  with  Peter 
Schoeffer,  having  in  1462  printed  off  a  coniiderable 
number  of  copies  of  the  Bible  to  imitate  thofe  which 
were  commonly  fold  in  MS.  Fuft  undertook  the  fale 
of  them  at  Paris,  where  the  art  of  printing  was  then 
unknown.  At  firft  he  fold  his  copies  for  fo  high  a 
film  as  500  or  600  crowns,  the  prices  ufually  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  feribes.  He  afterwards  lowered  his  price 
to  60  ciowns,  which  created  univerfal  aftonifhment : 
but  when  he  produced  copies  as  faft  as  they  were  want¬ 
ed,  and  lowered  the  price  to  30  crowns,  all  Paris  was 
agitated.  1  he  uniformity  of  the  copies  increafed  the 
wonder;  informations  were  given  into  the  police  againft 
him  as  a  magician  ;  his  lodgings  were  fearched  ;  and  a. 
great  number  of  copies  being  found,  they  were  feized: 
the  red  ink  with  which  they  were  embeiliffied  was  faid 
to  he  his  blood;  it  was  ferioufiy  adjudged  that  he  was 
in  league  with  the  devil ;  and  if  lie  had  not  fled,  moil 
probably  he  would  have  fliared  the  fate  of  thofe 
whom  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  judges  condemned  in 
thofe  days  for  witchcraft.  See  (Hiftory  of)  Print¬ 
ing. 

hUSTlAN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  cotton  fluff, 
which  feems  as  it  were  whaled  on  one  fide. 

Right  fuftians  ihould  be  altogether  made  of  cotton- 
yarn,  both  woof  and  warp;  but  a  great  many  are  made, 
the  warp  of  which  is  flax,  or  even  hemp. 

1  here  are  fuftians  made  of  feveral  kinds,  wide,  nar¬ 
row,  fine,  coarfe ;  with  fhag  or  nap,  and  without  it. 

Fustian,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  bombaft  fiyle,  or  a  high 
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fwelKng  kind  of  writing  made  up  of  heterogeneous 
parts. 

.  FUSTICK,  or  Ft?  stock,  a  yellow  wood,  that  grows 
~  in  all  the  Caribbee  illands,  ufed  in  dying  yellow.  It 
pays  no  duty  on  importation.  It  is  a  fpecics  of  Mo- 

RUS. 

FUSTIGATIO,  in  the  Roman  cuftoms,  a  punifli- 
ment  infli&ed  by  beating  with  a  cudgel.  This  punifh- 
ment  was  peculiar  to  freemen  :  for  the  flaves  were 
fconrged  or  lafhed  with  whips. 
t.  FUT1  OCKS,  in  a  ftiip,  the  timbers  raifcd  over  the 
keel,  or  the  encompafiiiig  timbers  that  make  her 
breadth. 

FUTURE,  fomething  to  come  hereafter.  We  fay 
a  future  ftate,  a  future  contingency  ;  there  is  none  but 
God  to  whom  future  things  are  prefent. 

Future,  or  Future  Tenfe ,  in  grammar,  denotes  an 
inflexion  of  verbs,  whereby  they  denote,  that  a  thing 
will  be  in  fome  time  yet  to  come.  See  Grammar. 
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FUZES,  or  Fusees,  in  artillery.  See  Fusee. 
FUZILEERS.  See  Fusileers. 

FYT.  r  (John),  a  celebrated  painter  of  animals  and 
flowers,  &c.  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  the  year  162  c, 
and  proved  one  of  the  beft  artifts  of  his  time.  He 
frequently  painted  in  conjun&ion  with  Rubens,  and 
Jordaens  ;  and  whatever  fubje&  he  chofe  to  reprefent 
in  the  ftyle  which  he  adopted,  was  always  defigned 
and  finiftied  in  a  mafterly  manner.  His  general  fub- 
jefts  were  live  and  dead  game,  wild  boars,  haies,  dogs, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  birds,  particularly  partridges;  which 
lie  deferibed  with  furprizing  truth,  nature,  and  ftrength. 
He  like  wife  imitated  fuccefsfully  the  bas  relieves  on 
vafes  of  marble  or  porphyry;  and  gave  uncommon 
frelhnefs  to  his  fruits  and  flowers  ;  and  in  obje&s  of 
the  animal  kind,  he  deferibed  even  the  hairs  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  plumage  of  his  fowl  with  wonderful  fpi- 
rit,  exa&nefs,  and  freedom  of  pencil. 
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GTHE  feventh  letter  and  fifth,  confonant  of 
9  our  alphabet ;  though  in  the  alphabets  of  all 
the  oriental  languages,  the  Hebrew,  Phenician,  Chal¬ 
dee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  even  Greek,  G  is 
the  third  letter.  The  Hebrews  call  it  ghimel  or  gimel , 
q.d.  “  camel;”  by  reafon  it  refembles  the  neck  of 
that  animal ;  and  the  fame  appellation  it  bears  in  the 
Samaritan,  Phenician,  and  Chaldee :  in  the  Syriac  it 
is  called  gamely  in  Arabic  giim,  and  in  Greek  gamma . 

The  gamma  (r)  of  the  Greeks  is  manifeftly  the  gi- 
mel  (3)  of  the  Hebrews  or  Samaritans.  All  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  gamma  and  gimel  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  turned  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  according  to  the  different  manners  of  writing 
and  reading  which  obtained  among  thofe  different  na¬ 
tions;  fo  that  all  the  pains  Salmafius  has  taken  on  So- 
linus,  to  prove  that  the  G  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
kappa,  is  loft. 

from  the  Greeks  the  Latins  borrowed  their  form 
of  this  letter ;  the  Latin  G  being  certainly  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  gamma  r,  as  might  eafily  be  fhown, 
had  our  printers  all  the  characters  and  forms  of  this 
letter  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  through  which  the  letter  pafled  from  r  t0  G. 

Diomed,  lib.  ii.  cap.  De  Litera ,  calls  G  a  new  letter. 
His  reafon  is,  that  the  Romans  had  not  introduced  it 
before  the  firlt  Punic  war ;  as  appears  from  the  roftral 
column  ereCted  by  C.  Duilius,  on  which  we  every 
where  find  a  C  in  lieu  of  G.  It  was  Sp.  Carvilius  who 
firfl  diftinguifhed  between  thofe  two  letters,  and  in¬ 
vented  the  figure  of  the  G;  as  we  are  allured  by  Te- 
rentius  Scaur  us.  The  C  ferved  very  well  for  G;  it 
being  the  third  letter  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  as  the  r 
or  y  was  of  the  Greek. 


The  G  is  found  inftead  of  C  on  fcveral  medals : 
.  V aillant ,  Num.  Imperat.  tom.  i.  p.  39. 

M.  Beger  produces  a  medal  of  the  Familia  Ogulnia , 
where  Gar  is  read  inftead  of  Car,  which  is  on  thofe 
of  M.  Patin.  But  the  C  is  more  frequently  feen  on 
medals  in  lieu  of  G;  as,  Aucustalis  Callaecia 
Cartacinensis,  &c.  for  Augustalis,  &c.  Not 
that  the  pronunciation  of  thofe  words  was  altered,  but 
only  that  the  G  was  unartfully  or  negligently  cut  by 
the  workmen  :  as  is  the  cafe  in  divers  inferiptions  of 
the  eaftern  empire  ;  where  auc,  aucc,  auccc,  are 
frequently  found  for  AuG,  &c. 

The  northern  people  frequently  change  the  G  into 
V  or  W;  as  in  Gaiks,  Wallus ;  Gallia ,  Wallin,  Vallia , 
&c.  For -in  this  inftance  it  muft  not  be  faid  that  the 
French  have  changed  the  W  into  G;  becaufe  they 
wrote  G alius  long  before  Wallus  or  Wallia  was  known, 
as  appears  from  all  the  ancient  Roman  and  Greek 
wi iters.  And  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  French 
change  the  W  of  the  northern  nations,  and  V  confo¬ 
nant,  into  G  ;  as,  Wtllielmus ,  “  William,”  into  GuiU 
laume  ;  Wulphilas  into  Gulphilas ;  Vafco  into  Gafcon , 
&c. 

The  letter  G  is  of  the  mute  kind,  and  cannot  be 
any  way  founded  without  the  help  of  a  vowel.  It  is 
formed  by  the  reflexion  of  the  air  againft  the  palate, 
made  by  the  tongue  as  the  air  pafle9  out  of  ihe  throat ; 
which  Martian  us  Capella  exprefles  thus,  G  fpiritus  cum 
palato ;  fo  that  G  is  a  palatal  letter. 

The  modern  G  takes  its  form  from  that  of  the  La¬ 
tins.  In  Englifli  it  has  two  founds,  one  from  the 
Greek  r,  and  the  Latin,  which  is  c.tlled  that  of  the 
hard  G ,  becaufe  it  is  formed  by  a  preflure  fomewhat 
hard  on  the  fore-pai  t  of  the  tongue  againft  the  uppergum; 
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Gabale  which  found  it  retains  before  at  o,  u,  /,  r ,*  as gate,  go,  gull. 

!!  At  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  always  hard,  as  ring,fing,  Sec . 

Ga^eI*  The  other  found,  called  that  of  the  foft  G,  refembles 
that  of  j  ;  and  is  commonly,  though  not  always,  found 
before  e  and  i,  as  in  gejhire,  giant ,  &c.  To  this  rule, 
however,  there  *are  many  exceptions  j  G  is  often  hard 
before  as  give ,  See.  and  fometimes  before  e,  as  get, 
Sec.  It  is  alfo  hard  in  derivatives  from  words  ending 
in  g,  as  Ji aging,  Jlronger,  Szc.  and  generally  before  er ,  at 
the  end  of  words,  as  Jinger .  G  is  mute  before  n ,  as 
gnajh,  Jign.  Gh  has  the  found  of  the  hard  G  in  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  as  ghojlly  ;  in  the  middle,  and 
fqmetimes  at  the  end,  it  is  quite  filent,  as  right ,  though. 
At  the  end  of  a  word  Qh  has  often  the  found  of  f,  as 
laugh,  rough,  tough . 

As  a  numeral,  G  was  anciently  ufed  to  denote  400  ; 
and  with  a  dafh  over  it  thus  G,  40,000. 

As  an  abbreviature,  G.  ftand3  for  Gaius,  Gellius, 
gens ,  genius ,  &c.  G.  G.  for  gemma ,  gejjit,  gejj'erunt , 
&c.  G.  C.  for  genio  chit  at  is  or  C afar  is.  G.  JL.  for 
Gaius  libertus ,  or  genio  loci .  G.  V.  S.  for  genio  urbis 
facrum.  G.  B.  for  genio  bono .  And  G.  T.  for  genio 
tutelari. 

In  mulic,  G  is  the  character  or  mark  of  the  treble 
cleft ;  and  from  its  being  placed  at  the  head,  or  mark¬ 
ing  the  full  found  in  Guido’s  fcale,  the  whole  fcale 
took  the  name  gamut. 

GABALE,  in  mythology,  a  deity  worfhipped  at 
Heliopolis  under  the  figure  of  a  lion,  with  a  radiant 
Lead  ;  and  it  k  thus  reprefented  on  many  medals  of 
Caracalla. 

GABARDINE,  from  the  Italian  gavardina ,  has 
been  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  a  coarfe  frock,  or  mean 
drefs.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  in  his 
Tempeft  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  by  Butler  in  his 
Hudibras,  book  i. 

GABARA,  or  Gabbara,  in  antiquity,  the  dead 
bodies  which  the  Egyptians  embalmed,  and  kept  in 
their  houfes,  efpecially  thvfe  of  fuch  of  their  friends  as 
died  with  the  reputation  of  great  piety  and  holinefs,  or 
as  martyrs.  See  Embalming,  and  Mummy. 

GABEL  ( Gabella ,  Gablum ,  Gablagium),  in  French 
Gabelle ,  i.  e.  Veftigal ,  hath  the  fame  ligiiification  a- 
inong  the  ancient  Englifli  writers  that  gabelle  hath  in 
France.  It  is  a  tax  ;  but  hath  been  varioufly  ufed,  as 
for  a  rent,  cuftom,  fervice,  &c.  And  where  it  was 
a  payment  of  rent,  thofe  who  paid  it  were  termed  ga- 
blatores .  When  the  word  gabel  was  formerly  men¬ 
tioned  without  any  addition  to  it,  it  fignified  the  tax 
011  fait,  tho’  afterwards  it  was  applied  to  all  other  taxes. 

In  the  French  cuitoms,  the  gabel,  or  tax  on  fait, 
computed  to  make  one* fourth  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  kingdom,  is  faid  to  have  had  its  rife  in  France  in 
1286,  under  Philip  the  Fair.  Philip  the  Long  took 
a  double  per  livre  on  fait,  by  an  edide  in  1318,  which 
he  promifed  to  remit  when  he  was  delivered  from  his 
enemies  ;  which  was  renewed  by  Philip  de  Valois  in 
1345  ;  and  the  duty  was  raifed  to  four  deniers  per 
hvre  ;  king  John  refumed  it  in  1355,  and  it  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  dauphin  in  1358,  to  ranfom  king  John.  It 
was  continued  by  Charles  V.  in  1366;  after  his  de- 
ceafe  it  was  fuppreffed,  but  revived  again  by  Cha.  VI. 
in  1381.  Louis  XL  raifed  it  to  12  deniers  per  livre  ; 
and  Francis  I.  in  1542  to  24  livres  per  muid  :  and  it 
has  been  confiderably  augmented  fince  that  time  ;  fo 
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that  a  minot  of  fait  latterly  paid  a  duty  of  52  livres,  Gabii  I 

8  fols,  and  6  deniers.  Philip  de  Valois  firffc  eftablifhed  l| 
granaries  and  officers  of  the.  gabelles,  and  prohibited  ^akrcs* 
any  other  perfons  from  felling  fait:  from  which  time 
the  whole  commerce  of  fait  for  the  inland  confump- 
tion  continued  wholly  in  the  king’s  hands,  every  grain 
thereof  being  fold  and  diftributed  by  his  farmers  and 
officers  created  for  the  purpofe. — This  very  odious  and 
oppreffive  tax  has  lately  been  abolifhed  by  the  National 
Affembly. 

GABII,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Latium,  midway 
almofl  between  Rome  and  Prenefte  to  the  eaft,  often 
mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  duc¬ 
tus  Gabinus  denoted  a  particular  way  of  tucking  the 
gown,  by  drawing  it  forwards  on  the  bread,  and  tying 
it  into  a  kftot  ;  as  the  people  of  Gabii  did  at  a  folemn 
facrifice,  on  the  hidden  attack  of  an  enemy,  in  order 
to  be  fitter  for  adlion.  In  this  manner  the  confiil  ufed 
to  declare  war,  to  facrihce,  and  burn  the  fpoils  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  then  he  was  faid  to  be  pracinftus.  The 
place  now  extinft. 

GABINIAN  laws,  in  Roman  antiquities;  laws 
inflituted  upon  feveral  occafions  by  perfons  of  the  name 
of  Gabinius.  The  firft  was  the  Gabinia  lex  de  Conti  tits,  by 
A.  Gabinius  the  tribune,  in  the  year  of  Rome  614.  It 
required  that  in  the  public  aftemblies  for  ele&ing  ma- 
giilrates,  the  votes  ffiould  be  given  by  tablets,  and  not 
viva  voce . — Another  de  Comitiis ,  which  made  it  a  ca¬ 
pital  punifhment  to  convene  any  clandeiline  affembly, 
agreeable  to  the  old  law  of  the  1 2  tables. — Another  de 
Militia ,  by  A.  Gabinius  the  tribune,  year  of  Rome 
685.  It  granted  Pompey  the  power  of  carrying  on 
the  war  againil  the  pirates  during  three  years,  and  of 
obliging  all  kings,  governors,  and  dates,  to  fupply 
him  with  all  the  neceffaries  he  wanted,  over  all  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fea,  and  in  the  maritime  provinces  as  far  as 
400  Jladia  from  the  fea. — Another  de  Ufurd  by  Aui. 
Gabinius  the  tribune,  year  of  Rome  685.  It  ordain¬ 
ed  that  no  adlion  fliould  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of 
any  money  borrowed  upon  fmall  intereft  to  be  lent  upon 
larger.  This  was  an  ufual  pra&ice  at  Rome,  which 
obtained  the  name  of  verfuram  facere . — Another  againft 
fornication. 

GABIONS,  in  fortification,  bafkets  made  of  ozier- 
twigs,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  fix  feet  high  and  four 
wide  ;  which,  being  filled  with  earth,  ferve  as  a  fhel- 
ter  from  the  enemy’s  fire. 

G ABLE, ^  or  G^BiE-End,  of  a  houfe  (from  gaval9 
Welfh),  is  the  upright  triangular  end  from  the  cornice 
or  eaves  to  the  top  of  the  houfe. 

GABRES,  or  Gavres,  a  religious  fe£l  in  Perfia 
and  India  ;  called  alfo  Gebres ,  Guebres ,  Gevres,  Gaursr 
Sec.  See  Magi. 

The  Turks  call  the  Chriftians  Gabres ,  q.  d.  infidels* 
or  people  of  a  falfe  religion  ;  or  rather,  as  Leunclavius 
obierves,  heathens  or  gentiles:  the  word  Gabre ,  among 
the  Turks,  having  the  fame  fignification  as  pagan  or 
infidel  among  the  Chriftians,  and  denoting  any  thing 
not  Mahometan. 

In  Perfia  the  word  has  a  more  peculiar  fignification  ; 
wherein  it  is  applied  to  a  fe&  difperfed  through  the 
country,  and  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fians  or  followers  of  Zoroafter,  being  worfhippers  of 
fire.  They  have  a  fubmb  at  Ifpahan,  which  is  called 
Gaurabad>  or  4<  the  town  of  the  Gaurs”  where  they 
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are  employed  ip  the  meaneft  and  vlleil  drudgery:  Tome 
of  them  are  difperfed  through  other  parts  of  Perfia  5 
but  they  principally  abound  in  Kerman,  the  moil  bar¬ 
ren  province  in  the  whole  country,  where  the  Maho¬ 
metans  allow  them  liberty  and  the  exercife  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  Several  of  them  fled  many  ages  ago  into  India, 
and  fettled  about  Surat,  where  their  poilerity  remain 
to  this  day.  There  is  alfo  a  colony  of  them  at  Bom¬ 
bay.  They  are  a  poor,  ignorant,  inofFenfive  people, 
extremely  fuperflitious,  and  zealous  for  their  rites,  ri¬ 
gorous  in  their  morals,  and  honed  in  their  dealings. 
They  profefs  to  believe  a  refurreition  and  a  future 
judgment,  and  to  worfhip  only  one  God.  And  though 
they  perform  their  woifhip  before  tire,  and  direct  their 
devotion  towards  the  vifing  fun,  for  which  they  have 
an  extraordinary  veneration,  yet  they  ftrenuoufly  main¬ 
tain  that  they  worfhip  neither ;  but  that  thefe  are  the 
mod  expreflive  fymbols  of  the  Deity,  and  that  for  this 
reafon  they  turn  towards  them  in  their  devotional  fer- 
vices. — However,  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  thefe  are 
Perfians  converted  to  Chridianity,  who,  being  after¬ 
wards  left  to  themfelves,  mingled  their  ancient  fuper- 
ditions  with  the  truths  and  pra&ices  of  Chridianity, 
and  fo  formed  for  themfelves  a  religion  apart  ;  and  they 
allege,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  their  fyllem  of 
do&rine  and  pra&ice,  we  may  difeern  the  marks  and 
traces  of  Chridianity,  though  grievoufly  defaced  ;  the 
annunciation,  the  magi,  the  madacre  of  the  ipfants, 
our  Saviour’s  miracles,  his  perfecutiona,  afcenfion,  &c. 

GABRIEL,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  an¬ 
gels  in  heaven.  It  fignifics  the Jlrength  of  God .  There 
are  a  few  events,  in  which  this  exalted  being  was  con¬ 
cerned,  recorded  in  feripture.  He  was  fent  to  the 
prophet  Daniel,  to  explain  to  him  the  vifion  of  the  ram 
and  goat,  and  the  mydery  of  the  feventy  weeks,  which 
bad  been  revealed  to  him.  He  was  fent  to  Zecharias, 
to  declare  to  him  the  future  birth  of  John  the  Baptill. 
Six  months  after,  he  was  fent  to  Nazareth  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  warn  her  of  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrid. 

The  Orientalids  add  feveral  particulars  to  what  the 
feriptures  inform  us  concerning  the  angel  Gabriel.  1  he 
Mahometans  call  him  the  faithful  fpirit ;  and  the  Per¬ 
fians,  by  way  of  metaphor,  the  peacock  of  heaven.  We 
read,  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  Koran,  that  <zohofo- 
rver  is  an  enemy  to  Gabriel  Jhall  be  confounded .  It  was 
Gabriel,  they  believe,  who  brought  to  Mahomet  their 
falfe  prophet  che  revelations  which  he  publiihed  ;  and 
it  was  he  who  conduced  him  to  heaven  mounted  upon 
the  animal  Borak. 

GABRIELITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  fe& 
of  anabaptids  that  appeared  in  Pomerania  in  15s0, 
They  derive  their  name  from  Gabriel  Scherling  ;  who, 
after  having  been  for  fome  time  tolerated  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  was  obliged  to  remove,  and  died  in  Poland. 

GAD  (anc.  geog. ),  a  diftrift  of  the  Transjordan 
Paledine,  lituated  between  Gilead  and  the  kingdom  of 
Bafhan  to  the  north,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Amor- 
rhites  to  the  fouth;  having  the  Jordan  to  the  wed,  and 
bounded  by  various  people  on  the  cad ;  fo  called  from 
a  tribe  of  that  name. 

Gad,  among  miners,  a  fmall  punch  of  iron,  with  a 
long  wooden  handle,  uied  to  break  up  the  ore.  ^ 

One  of  the  miners  holds  this  in  his  hand,  directing 
the  point  to  a  proper  place,  while  the  other  drives  it 
into  the  vein,  by  (Iriking  it  with  a  (ledge-hammer. 


Gad- Bee,  or  Gad-Fly .  See  Oestrus. 

GADARA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Perasa,  or 
Transjordan,  in  the  Decapods,  a  very  drong  place. 
Redored  by  Pompey  after  its  demolition  by  the  Jews 
(Jofephus).  After  Herod’s  death  it  was  joirvd  to 
the  province  of  Syria  by  Augudus. 

GADARENORUM  Ager  (anc. geog.),  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Gadarenes,  called  by  Matthew  the  country 
of  the  Gergefens,  becaufe  it  was  a  didridl  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  Gadara  and  Gergefa,  otherwife  called  Gerafa , 
both  which  lay  within  the  Decapolis  on  the  other  tide 
Jordan. 

GADES,  or  Gadira  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  ifland 
in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Spanidi  coad,  25  miles  from 
the  Columns  of  Hercules.  It  was  fometimes  call¬ 
ed  Farteffus  and  Erythia  according  to  Pliny.  Geryon, 
whom  Hercules  killed,  fixed  his  reiidence  there.  Her¬ 
cules,  furnamed  Gaditanus,  had  there  a  celebrated 
temple  in  which  all  his  labours  were  engraved  with  ex¬ 
cellent  workmandiip.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Ga- 
ditani. 

GADUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifhes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  jugulares.  The  head  is  fmooth  ; 
there  are  feven  cylindrical  rays  in  the  branchiodege 
membrane  5  the  body  is  oblong,  with  deciduous  lcales; 
the  whole  fins  are  covered  with  the  common  Ik  in  of  the 
fifh  ;  the  rays  of  the  back-fins  are  blunt,  and  tliofe  of 
the  bread  are  (harp.  There  are  17  fpecies,  principally 
diftinguifhed  by  their  cirri  and  the  number  of  back- 
fins.  The  mod  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  morhua,  or  common  cod,  is  cinereous  on 
the  back  and  Tides,  and  commonly  (potted  with  yellow: 
the  belly  is  white  ;  but  they  vary  much,  not  only  in 
colour,  but  in  fhape,  particularly  that  of  the  head.  The 
fide -line  is  white,  and  broad,  and  draight,  till  it  reaches 
oppoiite  the  vent,  when  it  bends  towards  the  tail.  Cod¬ 
lings  are  often  taken  of  a  yellow,  orange,  and  even  red 
colour,  while  they  remain  among  the  rocks  ;  but  on 
changing  their  place  adume  the  colour  of  other  cod-iifh. 
The  jaws  are  of  an  equal  length,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
lower  is  a  fmall  beard  ;  the  teeth  are  difpofed  in  the 
palate  as  well  as  in  the  jaws. 

The  cod  is  found  only  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world  ;  it  is,  as  Rondeletius  calls  it,  an  ocean  fiih,  and 
never  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  alFedts 
cold  climates,  and  feems  confined  between  the  latitudes 
66°  and  50  ;  what  are  caught  north  and  fouth  of  tliofe 
degrees  being  either  few  in  quantity  or  bad  in  quality. 
The  Greenland  fifh  are  fmall,  and  emaciated  through 
want  of  food  ;  being  very  voracious,  and  having  in  thole 
feas  a  fcarcity  of  proviiion.  This  locality  of  (ituatioir 
is  common  to  many  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  molt 
of  them  being  inhabitants  of  the  cold  feas,  or  fuch  as 
lie  within  regions  that  can  juit  claim  the  title  of  tem¬ 
perate ■.  There  are  neverthelefs  certain  fpecies  found 
near  the  Canary  Ifiands,  called  cherny ,  of  which  we 
know  no  more  than  the  name  ;  but  which,  according 
to  Captain  Glafs,  are  better  tailed  than  the  Newfound¬ 
land  kind. 

The  erreat  rendezvous  of  the  cod-filh  is  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  fand-banks  that  lie 
off  the  coafts  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and^New 
England.  They  prefer  thofe  fituations,  by  reafon  of 
the  quantity  of  worms  produced  in  thole  fendy  bot¬ 
toms,  which  tempt  them  to  refort  there  for  food  ;  but 
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another  caufe  of  the  particular  attachment  the  fifh  have 
to  thefe  (pots,  is  their  vicinity  to  the  polar  feas,  where 
ey  return  to  fpawn  :  there  they  depofite  their  roes  in 

thJ  T,tr  5  r  UtiVantr°f  f°°d  forces  them>  as  foon  as 

the  firft  more  fouthern  feas  are  open,  to  repair  thither 
ior  fubfiftence.  lew  are  taken  north  of  Iceland,  but  on 
the  louth  and  weft  coafts  they  abound:  they  are  again 
found  to  fwarm  on  the  coafts  of  Norway,  in  the  Bal- 
tic,  off  the  Orkney  and  the  Weftern  Ides ;  after 
which  their  numbers  decreafe,  in  proportion  as  thev 
advance  towards  the  fouck,  when  they  feem  quite  to 

braltar  ef°re  ^  ^  ^  m°Uth  °f  the  Straits  ofGi' 
Before  the  difcovery  of  Newfoundland,  the  greater 
fifner.es  of  cod  were  on  the  feas  of  Iceland,  and  off  our 
Weftern  Ifles,  which  were  the  grand  refort  of  /hips 
trom  all  the  commercial  nations  ;  but  it  feems  that  the 
greatelt  plenty  was  met  with  near  Iceland.  The  Eng- 
liili  reforted  thither  before  the  year  141  c  :  for  we  find 
that  Henry  V.  was  difpofed  to  give  the  king  of  Den- 
mark  fetisfadhon  for  certain  irregularities  committed  on 
tbole  feas  by  his  (ubjcCts.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV 
the  Enghlh  were  excluded  from  the  fifhery  by  treaty  • 
and  forbidden  to  refort  there  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
life  and  goods.  Notwithftanding  this,  that  monarch 
afterwards  gave  licence  to  a  Ihip  of  Hull  to  fail  to  Ice- 
land,  and  there  relade  fifh  and  other  goods,  without 
regard  to  any  reftri&ions  to  the  contrary.  The  right 
of  the  Englifli  in  latter  times  was  far  from  being  con¬ 
firmed  :  for  we  find  queen  Elizabeth  condefcending  to 
afk  permiflion  to  lifli  in  thofe  feas  from  Chrillian  IV 
of  Denmark  ;  yet  aftenvards  Ihe  fo  far  repented  her 
requeft,  as  to  inftruft  her  ambaffadors  at  that  court  to 
inlilt  on  the  right  of  a  free  and  univerfal  fiihery  In 
the  reign  of  her  fucceffor,  however,  they  had  not  fewer 
than  150  flnps  employed  in  the  Iceland  fiihery;  which 
indulgence  might  arife  from  the  marriage  of  James  with 
a  pnncefs  of  Denmark.  But  the  Spaniih,  the  French 
and  the  Bretons,  had  much  the  advantage  of  the  Eng- 
hih  in  all  fifneries  at  the  beginning,  as  appears  by'the 
ftate  of  that  in  the  feas  of  Newfoundland  in  theVear 
1578,  when  the  number  of  Ihips  belonging  to  each  na- 
tion  flood  thus : 

Spaniards,  too,  befides  20  or  30  that  came  from 
Biicay  to  take  whale  for  train,  being  about  five  or 
iix  thoufand  tons. 

Portuguefe  jo,  or  three  thoufand  tons. 

French  and  Bretons  150,  orfeven  thoufand  tons. 
Enghfh,  from  30  to  50. 

The  increafc  of  flapping  that  refort  to  thofe  fertile 
banks  is  now  unfpeakable.  Britain  now  enjoys  the 
greatelt  (hare;  which  ought  to  be  efteemed  ourchiefeft 
treafure,  as  it  brings  wealth  to  individuals,  and  ftrtmrth 
to  the  Hate.  See  Fishery.  6 

All  this  immenfe  filliery  is  carried  on  by  the  hook 
and  line  only.  We  have  been  informed  that  they  fifh 
from  the  depth  of  16  to  60  fathoms,  according  to  the 
inequality  gf  the  bank,  which  is  reprefcnted  as  a  vafl 
mountain,  under  water,  above  500  miles  long,  and  near 
300 broad;  and  that  Teamen  know  when  they  approach 
it  by  the  great  fvvell  of  the  feas  and  the  thick  mifts 
that  impend  over  it.  The  bait  is  herring,  a  fmall  hfli 
called  a  capelin,  a  fnelhfifh  culled  chtms ,  and  bits  of 
tea-fowl  ;  and  with  thefe  are  caught  fifh  fufheient  to 
flJid  cmP%  for  near  ij.ocq  Britifh  fcamcn,  and  to  af- 
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ford  fubfiftence  to  a  much  more  numerous  body  of  peo¬ 
ple  at  home,  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  manufac- v 
tures  which  fo  vaft  a  fiihery  demands. 

The  food  of  the  cod  is  either  fmall  fifli,  worms,  te- 
itaceous  or  cruftaceous  animals,  fuch  as  crabs,  large 
whelks,  &c. ;  and  their  digeftion  is  fo  powerful  as  to 
diffolve  the  greateft  part  of  the  fliells  they  fwallow. 
they  are  very  voracious,  and  catch  at  any  fmall  body 
ley  perceive  moved  by  the  water,  even  (tones  and 
pebbles,  which  are  often  found  in  their  ftomachs. 
r .mermen  are  well  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  air- 
at  der  or  found  of  the  cod  ;  and  are  very  dexterous  in 
perforating  this  part  of  a  live  fifli  with  a  needle,  in  or¬ 
der  to  difengage  the  inclofed  air ;  for  without  this  o- 
peration  it  could  .not  be  kept  under  water  in  the  well- 
boats,  and  brought  frelh  to  market.  The  founds  of 
the  cod  felted  is  a  delicacy  often  brought  from  New¬ 
foundland.  Ilinglafs  is  alfo  made  of  this  part  by  the 
Iceland  hfliermen  :  a  procefs  which  deferves  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  natives  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  thefe 
hlh  are  plentiful.  It  is  given  under  the  article  Ich- 
thyocolla. 

Providence  hath  kindly  ordained,  that  this  fifh,  f0 
u  to  mankind,  (houljJ  be  fo  very  prolific  as  to  fup- 
p  y  more  than  the  deficiences  of  the  multitudes  annual- 
jca.11-  c  Leuwenhoeck  counted  9,384,000  eggs  in  a 

baffle  Sllaffddhn?  fiZ6;  3  number)  fere,  that  will 
affle  all  the  efforts  of  man,  or  the  voracity  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ocean,  to  exterminate,  and  which  will 

provifio'n  *  30  inexbau^*b^e  fuPply  of  grateful 

In  our  feas  they  begin  to  fpawn  in  January,  and  de- 
polite  their  eggs  in  rough  ground  among  rocks.  Some 
c  ntinue  in  roe  till  the  beginning  of  April.  The  cod- 
f,i‘n  festal  recover  quicker  after  (pawning  than  any 
other  hlh  ;  therefore  it  is  common  to  take  fome  good 
les  all  the  fummer.  When  they  are  out  of  feafon, 
hey  are  thin- tailed  and  loufy  ;  and  the  lice  chiefly  fix 
VCS  °n  C^e  in^e  their  mouths, 
ft.  °f  ?  middllng  fize  are  mod  efteemed  for 

mnnft3bf  :  chofen  bf  their  P^pnefs  and 

rounduefs,  efpecially  near  the  tail,  by  the  depth  of  the 

fulcus  or  p„  behind  the  head,  and  by  the  regular  un¬ 
dulated  appearance  of  thefides,  as  if  they  were  ribbed. 

Ihe  glutinous  parts  about  the  head  lofe  their  delicate 
flavour  after  it  has  been  24  hours  out  of  the  water,  even 

in  KigS  ”1'  “h'r  **  °‘ 

One  mentioned  by  Mr  Pennant  as  the  largeft  that  he 
-r  heard  oftaxen  on  our  coafts,  weighed  78  pounds: 
the  length  was  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  girth 
round  tiie  flioulders  five  feet.  It  was  taker,  at  Scar¬ 
borough  in  1 7J5,  and  was  fold  for  one  (hilling.  But 
the  general  weight  of  thefe  fifh  in  the  Yorklhire  feas 
he  lays,  is  from  14  to  40  pounds.  This  fpecies  is 
(hort  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  the  belly  being  verv 
large  and  prominent.  J  6  ' 

2.  1  ne  eglefinus ,  or  haddock,  has  a  long  bodv  • 
tne  upper  part  of  a  dufky  brown  colour,  and  the  be% 
and  lower  part  of  the  Tides  filverv;  On  the  back  are 
.  «  refrmbling  „,ofe  of  ,L 

lateial  line  is  black  ;  and  the  tail  is  forked  :  The 

b”rd  ith/  "°fe  J  on  the  chi"  ^  a  (hort 

bc„rd  and  on  each  fide  beyond  the  gills  is  a  large 

black  (pot.  Superftition  affigns  this  mark  to  the  im- 

preffion 
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preffion  St  Peter  left  with  his  finger  and  thumb  when 
he  took  the  tribute  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fifh  of  t£is 
fpecies,  which  has  been  continued  to  the  whole  race  oT 
haddocks  ever  fince  that  miracle.  Large  haddocks 
begin  to  be  in  roe  in  the  middle  of  November,  and 
continue  fo  till  the  end  of  January  ;  from  thaj  time 
till  May  they  are  very  thin-tailed,  and  much  out  of 
feafon.  In  May  they  begin  to  recover  ;  and  fome  of 
the  middling  fized  fifh  are  then  very  good,  and  continue 
improving  till  the  time  of  their  greateft  perfe&ion.  The 
fmall  ones  are  extremely  good  from  May  till  February, 
and  fome  even  in  February,  March,  and  April, 
thofe  which  are  not  old  enough  to  breed. 

The  fifherinen  affert,  that  in  rough  weather  had-, 
docks  fink  down  into  the  fand  and  ooze  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  and  fnelter  themfelves  there  till  the  ftorm  is 
over  ;  becaufe  in  ftormy  weather  they  take  none,  and 
thofe  that  are  taken  immediately  after  a  ilorm  are  co¬ 
vered  with  mud  on  their  backs. 

In  fnmmer  they  live  on  young  herrings  and  other 
fmall  fifh  ;  in  winter-  on  the  ftone- coated  worms  *, 
which  the  fifhermen  call  haddock  meat. 

The  grand  fhoal  of  haddocks  comes  periodically  on 
the  York  (hire  coafts.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  ap¬ 
pealed  in  1766  on  the  1  oth  of  December,  and  exadtly 
on  the  fame  day  in  1767  :  thefe  fhpals  extended  from 
the  fliore  near  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length 
from  Flamborough  head  to  Tinmouth-caflle,  and  per¬ 
haps  much  farther  northwards.  An  idea  may  be  given 
of  their  numbers  by  the  following  fa 61  :  Three  fifher¬ 
men,  within  the  difiance  of  a  mile  from  Scarborough 
harbour,  frequently  loaded  their  coble  or  boat  with 
them  twice  a-day,  taking  each  time  about  a  ton  of  fifh: 
when  they  put  down  their  lines  beyond  the  difiance  of 
three  miles  from  the  fliore,  they  caught  nothing  but 
dog-fifli,  which  fhows  how  exa&ly  thefe  fifh  keep  their 
limits.  The  beft  haddocks  were  fold  from  eightpence 
to  a  fliilling per  fcore ;  and  the  poor  had  the  fmaller 
fort  at  a  penny  and  fometimes  a  halfpenny  per  fcore. 

The  large  haddocks  quit  the  coaft  as  foon  as  they 
go  out  of  feafon,  and  leave  behind  great  plenty  of  fmall 
ones.  It  is  faid  that  the  large  ones  vifit  the  coafls  of 
Hamburgh  and  Jutland  in  the  fummer.  It  is  no  lefs 
remarkable  than  providential,  that  all  kinds  of  fifh  (ex¬ 
cept  mackrel)  which  frequent  the  Yorkfhrre  coaft,  ap¬ 
proach  the  fliore,  and  as  it  were  offer  themfelves  to  us, 
generally  remaining  there  as  long  as  they  are  in  high 
feafon,  and  retire  from  us  when  they  become  unfit  for 
ufe.  It  is  the  commoncft  fpecies  in  the  London  mar¬ 
kets.  They  do  not  grow  to  a  great  bulk,  one  of  14 
pounds  being  of  an  uncommon  fize,  but  thofe  are  ex¬ 
tremely  coarfe  ;  the  beft  for  the  table  weighing  from 
two  to  three  pounds. 

3.  The  bar  bat  us,  or  pout,  never  grows  to  a  large 
fize,  ftldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  diftin- 
guiflied  from  all  others  by  its  great  depth;  one  of  the 
fize  above  mentioned  being  near  four  inches  deep  in 
the  broadeft  part.  The  back  is  very  much  arched,  and 
caiinated;  the  colour  of  the  fins  and  tail  are  black:  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pedloral  fins  is  a  black  fpot.  The 
lateral  line  is  white,  broad,  and  crooked.  The  tail  is 
even  at  the  end,  ard  of  a  clufky  colour.  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  white  ;  but  more  obfeure  on  the  back 
than  the  belly,  and  tinged  with  yellow. —  It  is  called  at 
Scarborough  a  kleg,  and  is  a  very  delicate  fifh. 
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.  4-  The  Minutus,  or  poor,  is  the  fmalleft  fpecies  yet 
difeovered,  being  little  more  than  fix  inches  long.  On 
the  chin  is  a  fmall  beard  :  the  eyes  are  covered  with  a 
loofe  membrane  :  on  the  gill-covers  and  the  jaws  there 
are  on  each  fide  nine  pundtures.  The  colour  on  the 
back  is  a  light  brown  ;  on  the  belly  a  dirty  white.  It 
is  taken  near  Marfeilles,  and  fometimes  in  fuch  quanti¬ 
ties  as  to  become  a  nuifance;  for  no  other  kinds  of  fifh 
are  taken  during  their  feafon.  It  is  efteemed  good, 
but  incapable  of  being  falted  or  dried.  Belon  fays, 
that  when  it  is  dried  in  the  fun,  it  grows  as  hard  as 
horn.  Wc  owe  the  difcoveiy  of  this  kind  in  our  fea3 
to  the  Reverend  Mr  [ago. 

5.  The  carbonarms ,  or  coal  fish,  is  of  a  more 
elegant  form  than  the  cod- fifh  :  they  generally  grow  to 
the  length  of  two  feet  and  an  half,  and  weigh  about 
28  or  30  pounds  at  moft.  The  head  is  fmall;  the  un¬ 
der  jaw  a  littie  longer  than  the  upper:  The  tail  is 
broad  and  forked.  They  vary  in  colour:  Some  have  their 
back,  nc-fe,  dorfal  fins,  and  tail,  of  a  deep  black;  the 
gill-covers,  filver  and  black  ;  the  ventral  and  anal  fins, 
and  the  belly,  white:  Others  are  dufky,  others 
brown  ;  but,  in  all,  the  lateral  line  is  ftraight^and' 
white,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ventral  and  anal  fins 
white.  This  fifh  takes  its  name  from  the  black  colour 
that  it.  fometimes  affumes.  Belon  calls  it  the  eolfifeh , 
imagining.that  it  was  fo  named  by  the  Englifh,  from 
its  producing  the  Tchthyocolla  ;  but  Gefner  gives  the 
true  etymology.  Thefe  fi;h  are  common  on  moft  of 
our  rocky  and  deep  coafts,  but  particularly  thofe  of 
the  north  of  Great  Britain.  They  fwarm  about  the 
Orkneys,  where  the  fry  are  the  great  fupport  of  the 
poor.  The  young  begin  to  appear  on  the  Yorkfhire 
coaft  the  beginning  of  July  in  vaft  ihoals,  and  are  at  that 
time  about  an  .inch  and  an  half  long.  In  Auguft  they 
are  from  three  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  are  ta¬ 
ken  in  great  numbers  with  the  angling  rod  :  they  are 
then  efteemed  a  very  delicate  fifh  ;  but  grow  fo  coarfe 
when  they  are  a  year  old,  that  few  people  will  eat 
them.  Fifh  of  that  age  are  from  8  to  15  inches  long, 
and  begin  to  have  a  little  black nefs  near  the  gills  and 
on  the  back,  and  the  blaeknds  increafes  as  they  prow' 
older. 

The  fry  is  known  by  different  names  in  different 
places  :  they  are  called  at  Scarborough  parrs ;  and' 
when  a  year  old,  billets.  About  20  years  ago  fuch  a 
glut  of  parrs  vifited  that  part,  that  for  feveral  weeks  it 
was  impolfible  to  dip  a  pail  into  the  fea  without  taking 
fome. 

Though  this  fifh  is  fo  little  efteemed  when'  frefh,  yet 
it  i3  falted  and  dried  for  fale. 

6.  I1  he  poll  acinus, 
longer  than  the  upper ; 
high,  as  far  as  the  firft  dorfal  fin.  The  fide  line*  is  in¬ 
cur  vated,  rifing  towards  the  middle  of  the  back,  then 
finking  and  running  ftraight  to  the  tail  ;  it  is  broad* 
and  of  a  brown  colour.  The  colour  of  the  back  is 
dufky,  fometimes  inclining  to  green  :  the  fides  be¬ 
neath  the  lateral  line  are  marked  with  lines  of  yellow; 
and  the  belly  is  white. — This  fifh  is  common  on  many, 
of  our  rocky  coafts  :  during  fummer  they  are  feen  in- 
great  fhoals  frolicking  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and 
flinging  themfelves  into  a  thoufand  forms.  They  are 
at  that  time  fo  wanton  as  to  bite  at  any  thing  that  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  top  of  the  waves,  and  are  often  take  ri¬ 
ve  i  f-  h 
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with  a  goofe-fcather  fixed  to  the  hook.  They  are  very 
ftrong,  being  obferved  to  keep  their  ftation  at  the 
feet  of  the  rocks  in  the  moil  turbulent  and  rapid  fea. 
They  are  a  good  eating  fifli.  They  do  not  grow  to 
a  very  large  fize  ;  at  leaft  ihe  biggeft  feldom  exceed 
fix  or  feven  pounds  :  but  fome  have  been  taken  in  the 
fea  near  Scarborough,  which  they  frequent  during 
winter,  that  weighed  near  28  pounds.  They  are  there 
called  leets. 

7.  The  inerlangus ,  or  whiting,  is  a  fifli  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  make  :  the  upper  jaw  is  the  longeft  ;  the  eyes  are 
large,  the  nofe  is  Iharp  ;  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  long,  and.  appear  above  the  lower  when  clofed. 
The  colour  of  the  head  and  back  is  a  pale  brown;  the 
lateral  line  white,  and  crooked  ;  the  belly  and  Tides  are 
Cl  very,  the  laft  flreaked  lengthwife  with  yellow. 

Thefe  fifli  appear  in  vail  flioals  in  our  feas  in  the 
fpring,  keeping  at  the  diilance  of  about  half  a  mile  to 
that  of  three  from  the  fliore.  They  are  caught  in  vail 
numbers  by  the  line,  and  afford  excellent  diveriion. 
They  are  the  moil  delicate,  as  well  as  the  moil  whole- 
fome,  of  any  of  the  genus  :  but  they  do  not  grow  to 
a  large  fize,  the  biggeft  not  exceeding  20  inches  ;  and 
even  that  is  very  uncommon,  the  ufnal  length  being  1  o 
or  12  ;  though,  it  is  faid,  that  whitings  from  4  to  8 
pounds  in  weight  have  been  taken  in  the  deep  water  at 
the  edge  of  the  Dogger-Bank. 

8.  The  merlucius ,  or  hake,  is  found  in  vaft  abun¬ 
dance  on  many  of  our  coafts,  and  of  thofe  of  Ireland. 
There  was  formerly  a  vaft  ftationary  filhery  of  hake  on 
the  Nymph  Bank  off  the  coaft  of  Waterford,  immenfe 
quantities  appearing  there  twice  a-year;  the  firft  fhoal 
coming  in  June,  during  the  mackrel-feafon  ;  the  other 
in  September,  at  the  beginning  of  the  herring- feafon, 
probably  in  purfuit  of  thofe  fifli  :  it  was  no  unufual 
thing  for  fix  men  with  hooks  and  lines  to  take  a  thou- 
fand  hake  in  one  night,  befides  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  other  fifli.  Thefe  were  falted  and  fent  to  Spain, 
particularly  to  Bilboa.  We  are  at  this  time  uninform¬ 
ed  of  the  ftate  of  this  fifhery  ;  but  find  that  Mr 
Smith,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  county  of  Wa¬ 
terford,  complains  even  in  his  time  ( 1746)  of  its  de¬ 
cline.  Many  of  the  gregarious  fifli  are  fubjedl  to 
change  their  fituations,  and  defert  their  haunts  for 
numbers  of  years,  and  then  return  again.  Mr  Smith 
inftances  the  lofs  of  the  haddock  on  the  Waterford 
fhores,  where  they  ufed  to  fwarm ;  and  we  can  bring 
the  capricioufnefs  of  the  herrings,  which  fo  frequently 
quit  their  ftations,  as  another  example. — Sometimes 
the  irregular  migration  of  fifli  is  owing  to  their  being 
followed  and  haraffed  by  an  unufual  number  of  fifli  of 
prey,  fucli  as  the  fliark  kind;  fometimes  to  deficiency 
of  the  fmaller  fifli,  which  ferved  them  as  food  ;  and 
laftly,  in  many  places  to  the  cuftom  of  trawling,  which 
not  only  demolifhes  a  quantity  of  their  fpawn,  which 
ii  deposited  in  the  fand,  but  alfo  deftroys  or  drives  in¬ 
to  deeper  waters  numberlefs  worms  and  infedls,  the 
repaft  of  many  fifli. — The  hake  is  in  England  efteem- 
ed  a  very  coarfe  fifli,  and  is  feldom  admitted  to  table 
either  frefli  or  falted.  J  When  cured,  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Poor  John .  Thefe  fifli  are  from  a  foot  and  an 
half  to  near  twice  that  length  ;  they  are  of  a  flender 
make,  of  a  pale  afh- colour  on  their  backs,  and  of  a 
dirty  white  on  their  bellies. 

10.  The  moha ,  or  ling,  is  ufually  from  three  to 
N°  133. 
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four  feet  long,  but  have  been  heard  of  feven  feet  long. 
The  body  is  very  flender  ;  the  head  flat;  the  upper 
jaw  is  the  longeft  ;  the  teeth  in  that  jaw  are  fmall  and 
very  numerous  ;  in  the  lower,  few,  flender,  and  Iharp; 
on  the  chin  is  a  fmall  beard.  They  vary  in  colour, 
fome  being  of  an  olive  hue  on  the  fides  and  back,  others 
cinereous  ;  the  belly  white.  The  ventral  fins  are  white; 
the  dorfal  and  anal  edged  with  white.  The  tail  is 
marked  near  the  end  with  a  tranfverfe  black  bar,  and 
tipt  with  white.  The  ling  takes  its  Englifh  name 
from  its  length,  being  corrupted  from  the  word  loti*. 
It  abounds  about  the  Scilly  Ifles,  on  the  coaft  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  and  thofe  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  forms 
a  confiderable  article  of  commerce.  This  branch  of 
trade  was  confiderable  fo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  an  ad  for  regulating  the  price  of  lob,  ling, 
and  cod,  being  made  in  his  31ft  year.  In  the  York- 
fliire  feas  they  are  in  perfection  from  the  beginning  of 
February  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and  fome  till 
the  end  of  that  month.  In  June  they  fpawn,  de- 
pTiting  their  eggs  in  the  foft  oozy  ground  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees  :  at  that  time  the  males  feparate 
from  the  females,  and  refort  to  fome  rocky  ground 
near  Flam  borough- head,  where  the  fifhermen  take 
great  numbers  without  ever  finding  any  of  the  female 
or  roe’d  fifli  among  them.  While 'a  ling  is  in  feafon  its 
liver  is  very  white,  and  abounds  with  a  fine- flavoured 
oil ;  but  as  foon  as  the  fifli  goes  out  of  feafon,  the  li¬ 
ver  becomes  red  as  that  of  a  bullock,  and  affords  no 
oil.  The  fame  happen$"to  the  cod  and  other  fifli  in  a 
certain  degree,  but  not  fo  remarkably  as  in  the  ling. 
When  the  fifli  is  in  perfection,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
oil  may  be  melted  out  of  the  liver  by  a  flow  fire  ;  but 
if  a  violent  fudden  heat  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  they 
yield  very  little.  The  oil,  which  nature  hoards  up  in 
the  cellular  membranes  of  the  fifhes,  returns  into  their 
blood,  and  fupports  them  in  the  engendering  feafon, 
when  they  purfue  the  bufinefs  of  generation  with  fo 
much  eagernefs  as  to  negled  their  food.  Vaft  quantities 
of  ling  are  falted  for  exportation  as  well  as  for  home- 
confuiiiption.  When  it  is  cut  or  fplit  for  curing,  it 
muft  meafure  26  inches  or  upwards  from  the  fhoulder 
to  the  tail ;  if  lefs  than  that,  it  is  not  reckoned  a  fize- 
able  fifh,  and  confequcntly  not  inti  tied  to  the  bounty 
011  exportation  ;  fuch  are  called  drizzles,  and  are  in 
feafon  all  fummer. 

11.  The  lota ,  or  burbot,  in  its  body  has  fome 
refembbnce  to  that  of  an  eel,  only  fliorter  and  thicker; 
and  its  motions  alfo  refemble  thofe  of  that  fifli :  they 
are  befides  very  fmooth,  flippery,  and  flimy.  The  head 
is  very  ugly,  being  flat,  and  fliaped  like  that  of  a  toad : 
the  teeth  are  very  fmall,  but  numerous.  On  the  end 
of  the  nofe  are  two  finail  beards  ;  on  the  chin  another. 
The  colour  varies ;  fome  are  dufky,  others  are  of  a 
dirty  green,  fpotted  with  black,  and  oftentimes  with 
yellow  ;  and  the  belly  in  fome  is  white  ;  but  the  real 
colours  are  frequently  concealed  by  the  flime.  This 
fifli  abounds  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  is  called 
lota  ;  and  it  is  alfo  met  with  in  the  Lago  Magiore  and 
Lugano.  In  Britain  it  is  found  in  the  Trent  ;  but  in 
greater  plenty  in  the  river  Witham,  and  in  the  great 
eaft  fen  in  Lincolnfliire.  It  is  a  very  delicate  fifli  for 
the  table,  though  of  a  difgufting  appearance  when  a- 
live.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  preys  on  the  fry  and 
leffer  fifh.  It  does  not  dften  take  a  bait,  but  is  gene¬ 
rally 
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Gaelic  rally  caught  in  weels.  The  larged  taken  in  our  waters 
II  weigh  between  two  and  three  pounds,  but  abroad  they 
Gake<  are  fometimes  found  of  double  that  weight. 

12.  The  muftela ,  or  five-bearded  cod,  very  much 
refembles  the  former.  The  beards  on  the  upper  jaw  are 
four,  viz.  two  at  the  very  end  of  the  nofe,  and  two  a  little 
above  them  ;  on  the  end  of  the  lower  jiw  is  a  fingle  one. 
The  fifh  are  of  a  deep  olive  brown,  their  belly  vvhitilh. 
They  grow  to  the  fame  fize  as  the  former.— The  Cor- 
nifn  fifhermen  aie  faid  to  whittle,  and  make  ufe  of  the 
words  body  body  veatVy  when  they  are  defirous  of  taking 
this  fifh,  as  if  by  that  they  facilitated  the  capture.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  Sicilian  filhermen  repeat  their  ma- 
ma/fu  di  pajanuy  8c c.  when  they  are  in  purfuit  of  the 
fword-fiih. 

13.  The  tor  s  K,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Shetlands, 
tufh  and  Infmac b,  is  a  northern  fifh;  and  as  yet  undif- 

*  coveied  lower  than  about  the  Orkneys,  and  even  there 
it  is  rather  fcaree.  In  the  Las  about  Shetland,  it 
fwarms,  and  forms  (barrelled  or  diied)  a  confiderable 
article  of  commerce.  The  length  is  about  20  inches, 
the  greatefl  depth  four  and  a  half*  The  head  is  fmall ; 
the  upper  jaw  a  little  longer  than  the  lower  ;  both  jaws 
furnifhed  with  multitudes  of  fmall  teeth  :  on  the  chin 
is  a  fmall  fingle  beard:  from  the  head  to  the  dorfal  firi 
is  a  deep  furrow.  The  colour  of  the  head  is  dufky  : 
the  back  and  fides  yellow;  belly  white;  edges  of  the 
dorfal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins,  white  ;  the  other  parts 
‘dufky;  the  pectoral* fins  brown. 

GAELIC  Language.  See  Highlands. 

GJETULIA,  (auc.  geog.),  a  country  of  Africa, 
lying  to  the  fouth  of  Mauritania,  called  GatuUa  Pro - 
$ruiy  and  Fetus.  Gatulii  the  people,  were  diftingnifh- 
ed  by  different  epithets  ;  as  Nigri ,  Jutololesy  Dane,  and 
JJ  aniline,  (Pliny).  The  Geetuli  were  among  the  fir (l 
inhabitants  of  Africa  ;  a  rough,  unpolifhed  people,  li¬ 
ving  on  venifon  and  the  fpontancous  productions  of  the 
earth  ;  a  roving  wandering  people,  who  took  up  with 
the  fil'd  place  in  which  night  i’nrprized  them,*(SalIutt.)  . 

GAFF,  a  fort  of  boom  or  pole,  frequently  ufed  in 
$  fmall  fhips,  to  extend  the  upper  edge  of  the  mizen  ; 

and  always  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  on  thofe 
fails  whofe  foremott  edges  are  joined  to  the  matt  by 
hoops  or  lacings,  and  which  are  ufually  extended  by  a 
boom  below.  Such  are  the  main-fails  of  all  floops, 
brigs,  and  fehooners. 

GAFFAREL  (James),  a  French  divine,  and  very 
learned  writer,  born  about  1601.  He  acquired  great 
Ik  ill  in  the  oriental  and  feveral  other  languages  ;  and 
was  particularly  verfant  in  the  cabbalittic  and  occult 
feiences,  which  he  learned,  expofed,  and  refuted.  Car*- 
dinal  Richelieu  made  choice  of  him  for  his  library- 
keeper,  and  fent  him  into  Italy  to  colled  the  beft  ma- 
nuferipts  and  books.  He  pubiifhed  a  book,  intitled  Cu- 
rhfitez  Innouies ,  i.  e.  Unheard-of  Curiofities.  It  is 
faid  the  cardinal  ddigned  to  employ  him  in  his  grand 
project  for  the  re- union  of  religions.  He  died  in 
1681,  aged  80.  He  had  been  labouring  for  many 
vears,  and  had  almott  finifhed,  a  hiftory  of  the  fubter- 
ranean  world  ;  containing  an  account  of  the  caves, 
grottoes,  vaults,  catacombs,  and  mines,  he  had  met 
with  in  30  years  travels. 

'  GAGATES,  or  Jet.  See  Jet. 

GAGE,  in  our  ancient  cuttoms,  figniftes  a  pledge 
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or  pawn,  given  by  Way  of  feeftrity.  The  word  is  only  Gage, 
properly  ufed  in  fpealting  of  moveables;  for  immove- 
ables,  hypotlxca  is  ufed. 

If  the  gage  perifh,  the  perfon  who  received  it  is 
not  to  anfvver  for  it,  but  only  for  extreme  negli¬ 
gence,  &c. 

Gage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  challenge  to  combat  :  See 
Cartel.  In  which  fenfe,  it  was  a  pledge,  which  the 
accufer  or  challenger  call  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
took  up  as  accepting  the  challenge  :  it  was  ufually  a 
glove,  gauntlet,  chaperoon,  or  the  like.  See  Com¬ 
bat,  and.DuEL. 

Gage  is  only  now  retained  as  a  fubttantive.  As  a 
verb,  the  G  is  changed  into  IV,  and  of  gage  is  form¬ 
ed  wage :  as,  to  wage  law,  to  wage  deliverance,  1 
q.  d.  to  give  fecurity  a  thing  (hall  be  delivered.  See 
Wage.  4 

If:  a  perfon  who  has  diftrained  be  fued  for  not  having 
delivered  what  he  had  taken  by  diftrefs,  he  fhould 
wage,  or  gage,  or  gager,  deliverance  ;  that  is,  put  in 
furety  that  he  will  deliver  them. 

Mart- Gage,  is  that  which  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor,  fo  that  he  reaps  the  fruits  thereof. 

In  oppofition  to  vif-gage,  where  the  fruits  or  reve¬ 
nues  are  reaped  by  the  creditor,  and  reckoned  on  the 
foot  of  the  debt,  which  diminifhes  in  proportion  there¬ 
to.  The  fecond  acquits  or  difeharges  itfelf ;  the  firit 
does  not. 

Gage,  in  the  fea-language.  When  one  (hip  is  to 
windward  of  another,  fhe  is  laid  to  have  the  weather- 
gage  of  her.  They  likewife  call  the  number  of  feet  that 
a  vefTel  finks  in  the  water,  the  (hip’s  gage ;  this  they 
find  by  driving  a  nail  into  a  pike  near  the  end,  and 
putting  it  down  befide  the  rudder  till  the  nail  catch 
hold  under  it  ;  then  as  many  feet  as  the  pike  is  under 
water  is  the  (hip’s  gage. 

Gage,  among  letter-founders,  a  piece  of  box,  or 
other  hardwood,  varioully  notched;  the  ufe  of  which 
is  to  adjutt  the  dimenfions,  (lopes,  &c.  of  the  different 
forts  of  letters.  See  Foundery. 

Gage,  in  joinery,  is  an  inftrument  made  to  (hike 
a  line  truly  parallel  to  the  flraight  fide  of  any  board  or 
piece  of  fluff.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  gaging  of  tenons 
true,  to  fit  into  mortifies ;  and  for  gaging  fluff  of  an 
equal  thicknefs.  It  is  made  of  an  oval  piece  of  wood, 
fitted  upon  a  fquare  (lick,  to  (lide  up  and  down  ftiffly 
thereon,  and  with  a  tooth  at  the  end  of  a  ftaff,  to 
fcore,  to  ftrike  a  line  upon  the  (luff  at  any  diftance, 
according  to  the  diftance  of  the  oval  from  it. 

Sliding  Gage ,  a  tool  ufed  by  mathematical  inftru- 
ment-makers  for  meafuring  and  fetting  off  diftances. 

Sea-GAGEy  an  inftrument  invented  by  Dr  Hales  and 
Dr  Defaguliers  for  finding  the  depth  of  the  fea  ;  the 
defeription  whereof  is  this.  AR  (Plate  CCV.  fig.  1. 
n°  1.)  is  the  gage- bottle,  in  which  is  cemented  the 
gage-tube  Ff  in  the  brafs  cape  at  G.  The  upper  end 
of  tube  F  is  hermetically  fealed,  and  the  open  lower 
end  f  is  immerftd  in  mercury,  marked  C,  on  which 
fwims  a  fmall  thicknefs  or  furface  of  treacle.  On  the 
top  of  the  bottle  is  ferewed  a  tube  of  brafs  HG,  pier¬ 
ced  with  feveral  holes  to  admit  the  water  into  the 
bottle  AB.  The  body  K  is  a  weight  hanging  by  its 
(hank  L,  in  a  focket  N,  with  a  notch  on  one  fide  at 
m?  in  which  is  fixed  the  catch  /  of  the  fpring  S,  and, 
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Gngt.  palling  through  the  hole  L,  in  the  {hank  of  the  weight 
K,  prevents  its  falling  oat  when  once  hung  on.  On  the 
top,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  brafs  tube  at  H,  is  fixed 
a  large  empty  ball,  or  full-blown  bladder  I,  which  muft 
not  be  fo  large,  but  that  the  "weight  K  may  be  able  to 
fink  the  whole  under  water. 

The  inftrument  thus  conftrufted  is  ufed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  The  weight  K  being  hung  on,  the 
gage  is  let  fall  into  deep  water,  and  finks  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  :  the  focket  N  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  {hank 
L  ;  and  therefore,  after  the  weight  K  comes  to  the 
bottom,  the  gage  will  continue  to  defcend  till  the 
lower  part  of  the  focket  {trikes  againft  the  weight  : 
this  gives  liberty  to  the  catch  to  fly  out  of  the  hole  L, 
and  let  go  the  weight  K :  when  this  is  done,  the  ball 
or  bladder  I  inftantly  buoys  up  the  gage  to  the  top 
of  the  water.  While  the  gage  is  under  water,  the  wa¬ 
ter  having  free  accefs  to  the  treacle  and  mercury  in  the 
bottle,  will  by  its  preffure  force  it  up  into  the  tube 
F /,  and  the  height  to  which  it  has  been  forced  by  the 
greateft  preffure,  viz.  that  at  the  bottom,  will  be  fhown 
by  the  mark  in  the  tube  which  the  treacle  leaves  be¬ 
hind  it,  and  which  is  the  only  uft  of  the  treacle. 
This  (hows  into  what  fpacc  the  whole  air  in  the  tube 
F/  is  compreffed  ;  and  confequcntly  the  height  or 
depth  of  the  water  which  by  its  weight  produced  that 
compreffion,  which  is  the  thing  required. 

If  the  gage- tube  F/be  of  glafs,  a  fcale  might  be 
drawn  on  it  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  fhowing, 
by  infpe&ion,  what  height  the  water  ftands  above  the 
bottom.  But  the  length  of  io  inches  is  not  fufficient 
for  fathoming  depths  at  fea,  fince  that,  when  all  the 
air  in  fuch  a  length  of  tube  is  coinprefied  into  half  an 
inch,  the  depth  of  water  is  no  more  than  634  feet, 
which  is  not  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

If,  to  remedy  this,  we  make  ufe  of  a  tube  50  inehes 
Jong,  which  for  ftrength  may  be  a  mufket-barrel,  and 
fuppofc  the  air  compreffed  into  an  hundredth  part  of 
half  an  inch;  then  by  faying,  as  1  :  99  :  :  400  :  39600 
inches,  or  3300  feet ;  even  this  is  but  little  more  than 
half  a  mile,  or  2640  feet.  But  fince  it  is  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  the  cavities  of  the  fea  bear  fome  proportion 
to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  land,  fome  of  which 
aie  more  than  three  miles  above  the  earth’s  furface  ; 
therefore,  to  explore  fuch  great  depths,  the  dodlor 
contrived  a  new  form  for  his  fta-gage,  or  rather  for 
the  gage-tube  in  it,  as  follows.  BCDF  ( ibid.  n°  2.) 
is  a  hollow  metalline  globe  communicating  on  the  top 
with  a  long  tube  AB,  whole  capacity  is  a  ninth  part 
of  that  globe.  On  the  lower  part  at  D,  it  has  alfo  a 
fhort  tube  DE,  to  {land  in  the  mercury  and  treacle. 
The  air  contained  in  the  compound  gage-tube  is  com¬ 
preffed  by  the  water  as  before;  but  the  degree  of  com- 
preflion,  or  height  to  which  the  treacle  has  been  for¬ 
ced,  cannot  there  be  feen  through  the  tube  ;  there¬ 
fore,  to  anfwer  that  end,  a  {lender  rod  of  metal  or 
wood,  with  a  knob  on  the  top  of  the  tube  AB,  will 
receive  the  mark  of  the  treacle,  and  (how  it  when  ta¬ 
ken  out. 

If  the  tube  AB  be  50  inches  long,  and  of  fuch  a 
bore  that  every  inch  in  length  fhould  be  a  cubic  ineb 
of  air,  and  the  contents  of  the  globe  and  tube  toge¬ 
ther  500  cubic  inches  ;  then,  when  the  air  is  com¬ 
pelled  within  an  hundredth  part  of  the  whole,  it  is 
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evident  the  treacle  will  not  approach  nearer  than  five  Gige. 

inches  of  the  top  of  the  tube,  which  will  agree  to  the  - 

depth  of  3300  feet  of  water  as  above.  Twice  this 
depth  will  comprcfs  the  air  into  half  that  fpace  nearly, 
viz.  inches,  which  correfpond  to  6600,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  Again,  half  that  fpace,  or  inch, 
will  fhow  double  the  former  depth,  viz.  13200  feet,  or 
2ir  miles  ;  which  is  probably  very  nearly  the  greateil 
depth  of  the  fea. 

Bucket  Sm-Gage  ;  an  inftrument  contrived  by  Dr  Fig.  %, 
Hales,  to  find  the  different  degrees  of  coolnefs  and  falt- 
nefs  of  the  fea,  at  different  depths:  it  confjfts  of  a 
common  houfehold  pail  or  bucket,  with  two  heads. 

Thefe  heads  have  each  a  round  hole  in  the  middle, 
about  four  inches  in.  diameter,  covered  with  fquare 
valves  opening  upward  ;  and  that  they  may  both  open 
and  fhut  together,  there  is  a  fmall  iron  rod  fixed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  lower  valve,  and  the  other  end  to 
the  lower  fide  of  the  upper  valve.  So  that  as  the  buc¬ 
ket  defeends  with  its  finking  weight  into  the  fea,  both 
the  valves  may  open  by  the  force  of  the  water,  which 
by  that  means  has  a  free  paffage  through  the  bucket. 

But  when  the  bucket  is  drawn  up,  then  both  the  valves 
fhut  by  the  force  of  the  water  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
bucket;  fo  that  the  bucket  is  drawn  up  full  of  the. 
loweft  fea  water  to  which  it  has  defeended.  When  the 
bucket  is  drawn  up,  the  mercurial  thermometer  fixed 
in  it  is  examined  ;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  to  ob- 
ferve  the  -  degree  at  which  the  mercury  ftands,  before 
the  lower  part  of  the  thermometer  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  in  the  bucket,  left  it  be  affe&ed  by  the  different 
temperature  of  the  air.  In  order  to  keep  the  bucket 
in  a^  right  pofition,  there  are  four  cords  fixed  to  it, 
reaching  about  three  feet  below  it ;  to  which  the  fink¬ 
ing  weight  is  fixed.  The  refult  of  feveral  trials  with 
this  gage  was,  that  when  it  was  let  down  to  different 
depths,  from  360  feet  to  5346  feet,  in  lat.  25.  13.  N. 
and  long.  25.  12.  W.  it  was  difeovered  by  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  that  the  cold  increafed  gradually  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  depths,  till  it  defeended  to  3900  feet,  wz. 
near  4ths  of  a  mile,  whence  the  mercury  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer  came  up  at  530 ;  and  though  it  was  afterwards 
funk  to  5346  feet,  /.  c.  a  mile  and  66  feet,  it  came  up 
no  lower  :  the  warmth  of  the  water  upon  the  furface, 
and  that  of  the  air,  was  all  that  time  84°.  When  the 
water  in  the  bucket  was  become  of  the  fame  tempera¬ 
ture  with  that  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  both  were  weighed  and  tried  by  the  hydrome¬ 
ter  ;  that  from  below  was  found  to  be  the  heavieft, 
and  confequently  the  faltefl. 

F>r  Hales  was  probably  led  to  the  conftru&Jon  of 
this  fea-gage  from  an  inftrument  invented  by  Dr  Hook, 
and  defigned  for  the  fame  purpofe.  This  confifts  of  a 
fquare  wooden  bucket  C,  whofe  bottoms  are  fo  con¬ 
trived,  that  as  the  weight  A  finks  the  iron  B,  to 
which  the  bucket  C  is  faftened  by  two  handles  D,  D, 
on  the  end  of  which  are  the  moveable  bottoms  or  valves 
E.  E,  and  thereby  draws  down  the  bucket,  the  refift- 
ance  of  the  water  keeps  up  the  bucket  in  the  pofture 
C,  whereby  the  water,  whiift  the  bucket  is  defending, 
hath  a  free  paffage  through  it ;  whereas,  as  foon  as  the 
bucket  is  pulled  upwards  by  the  line  F,  rthe  refiftance 
of  the  water  to  that  motion  beats  the  bucket  down¬ 
wards,  and  keeps  it  in  the  pofture  G,  whereby  the  in¬ 
cluded. 
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Gage,  eluded  water  13  kept  from  getting  out,  and  the  am- 
bient  water  kept  from  getting  in.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  9. 
p.  149.  and  NJ  24.  p.  447.  or  abr.  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

Aqueo- mercurial  Gage,  is  the  name  of  an  apparatus 
contrived  by  Dr  Hales,  and  applied  in  various  forms 
to  the  branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  determine  the 
force  with  which  they  imbibe  moiiture.  Let  er , 
Fig-  3.  be  a  cylindric  glafs,  e.  gr.  of  an  inch  diameter  with¬ 
in,  and  eight  inches  long.  Into  this  glafs  is  in¬ 
troduced  the  branch  of  a  young  thriving  apple-tree 
b,  about  three  feet  long,  with  lateral  branches  ;  the 
diameter  of  the  tranfverfe  cut  i  being  ^  of  an 
inch.  Having  fitted  the  joint  r  to  the  tube  at  r,  by 
folding  a  piece  of  fheep’s  fkin  round  the  ilem,  it  is  ce¬ 
mented  wnh  a  mixture  of  bees*wax  and  turpentine 
melted  together,  in  fuch  a  proportion  as  to  make  a 
very  ttiff  clammy  patte  when  cold,  and  over  the  cement 
folds  of  wet  bladders  are  bound  firmly  with  pack¬ 
thread.  To  the  lower  end  e  of  the  large  tube,  a  fmal- 
ier  tube  ze  is  cementtd,  being  about  ^  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  and  18  inches  long,  and  in  fubftance  full  ^  of 
an  inch  thick.  Thefe  tubes  are  cemented  together  at 
e  with  common  hard  brick- dull  or  powdered  chalk  ce¬ 
ment,  and  the  joint  is  farther,  fecured  with  the  cement 
of  bees- wax  and  turpentine,  over  which  a  wet  bladder 
is  bound.  The  apparatus  being  thus  prepared,  the 
branch  is  turned  downwards,  and  the  glafs  tube  up¬ 
wards,  and  then  both  tubes  are  filled  with  water  ;  with 
the  finger  applied  to  the  open  end  of  the  fmall  tube, 
it  is  inverted  and  immerfed  in  the  glafs  cittern  x,  full 
of  mercury  and  water.  In  this  fituation  the  lower  end 
of  the  branch  was  immerfed  fix  inches  in  water,  viz. 
from  r  to  i ;  the  water  was  imbibed  by  the  branch  at 
its  tranfverfe  cut  i ;  and  during  its  afeent  into  the  fap- 
veflels  of  the  branch,  the  mercury  rofe  in  the  tube  ez 
from  the  cittern  x,  fo  that  in  half  an  hour  it  was  rifen 
5-^  inches  high,  as  far  as  z.  The  height  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  indicated,  in  fome  meafure,  the  force  writh  which 
the  fap  was  imbibed,  though  not  the  whole  force  ;  be- 
caufe,  while  the  water  was  imbibed  by  the  branch,  its 
tranfverfe  cut  was  covered  with  innumerable  little  he- 
mifpheres  of  air,  and  many  air-bubbles  iflued  out  of  the 
fap-veffels,  which  partly  filled  the  tube  er,  as  the  water 
was  drawn  out  of  it  :  and  therefore,  the  height  of  the 
mercury  could  only  be  proportionable  to  the  excefs  of 
the  quantity  of  water  drawn  off  above  the  quantity  of 
the  air  which  ittued  out  of  the  wood.  If  the  quantity 
of  air  iffuing  from  the  wood  had  been  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  water  imbibed,  it  is  plain  that  the  mercu¬ 
ry  could  not  rife  at  all,  becaufe  there  would  be  no 
room  for  it  in  the  tube  :  but  if  nine  parts  in  twelve  of 
the  water  be  imbibed  by  the  branch,  and  only  three 
fuch  parts  of  air  iflue  into  the  tube  in  the  fame  time, 
the  mercury  mutt  rife  near  fix  inches,  and  fo  propor¬ 
tionally  in  other  cafes.  Dr  Hales  obferved,  that  the 
mercury  rofe  higbett,  in  molt  cafes,  when  the  fun  was 
clear  and  warm,  and  that  it  fubfided  three  or  four  in¬ 
ches  towards  evening,  but  rofe  again  the  next  day  as 
it  grew  warm,  though  feldom  fo  high  as  it  firft.  Dr 
Hales  adapted  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  glafs  apparatus 
to  a  great  variety  of  branches  of  feveral  fizes  and  of 
different  kinds  of  trees,  and  repeated  the  experiment 
above  deferibed,  mutatis  mutandis ,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
ftances.  See  his  Vegetable  Statics,  voL  i.  chap.  ii.  p. 
84,  &c. 


Tide~GAGE9  is  the  name  of  an  inflrument  ufed  for  Gage, 
determining  the  height  of  the  tides  by  Mr  Bayly,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  voyage  towards  the  fouth  pole,  & c.  in 
the  Rtfolution  and  Adventure,  in  1772,  1773,  1774, 
and  1775.  This  inflrument  confifts  of  a  glafs  tube, 
whofe  internal  diameter  was  feven-tenths  of  an  inch, 
lafhed  fail  to  a  ten  feet  fir  rod,  divided  into  feet,  inches, 
and  quarters :  this  rod  was  fattened  to  a  ftrong  pott: 
fixed  upright  and  firm  in  the  water.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  was  an  exceeding  fmall  aperture,  through 
which  the  water  was  admitted.  In  Confequence  of 
this  conttru£lion,  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  tube 
was  fo  little  affecled  by  the  agitation  of  the  fea,  that 
its  height  was  not  altered  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  when 
the  fwell  of  the  fea  was  two  feet ;  and  Mr  Bayly 
was  certain,  that  with  this  inttrument  he  could  dif- 
cern  a  difference  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  height 
of  the  tide. 

Wind- Gage,  an  inflrument  for  meafuring  the  force 
of  the  wind  upon  any  given  furface.  It  was  invented 
by  Dr  Linn,  who  gives  the  following  defeription  of  it, 

Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXV. 

This  inflrument  confitts  of  two  glafs  tubes  AB, 

CD,  of  five  or  fix  inches  in  length.  Their  bores,  which 
are  fo  much  the  better  for  being  equal,  are  about  four- 
tenths  of  2n  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  connected  fig.  4, 
together  like  a  fiphon,  by  a  fmall  bent  glafs-tube  a  b9 
the  bore  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  On  the  tipper  end  of  the  leg  A  B  there  is 
a  tube  of  latten  brafs,  which  is  kneed,  or  bent  per¬ 
pendicularly  outwards,  and  has  its  mouth  open  to¬ 
wards  F.  On  the  other  leg  CD,  is  a  cover  with  a 
round  hole  G  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  two-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  cover  and  the  kneed  tube  are 
connedled  together  by  a  flip  of  brafs  edy  which  not 
only  gives  flrength  to  the  whole  inttrument,  but  alfo 
ferves  to  hold  the  fcale  HI.  The  kneed  tube  arid  co¬ 
ver,  are  fixed  on  with  hard  cement  or  fealing  wax. 

To  the  fame  tube  is  foldered  a  piece  of  brafs  e,  with 
a  round  hole  in  it  to  receive  the  ft  eel  fpindle  KL  ;  and 
at  f  there  is  jufl  fuch  another  piece  of  brafs  foldered  to 
the  brafs- hoop  gh ,  which  furrounds  both  legs  of  v  the 
inflrument.  There  is  a  fmall  fhoulder  on  the  fpindle 
at  f,  upon  which  the  inttrument  refts,  and  a  fmall  nut 
at  i,  to  prevent  it  from  being  blowm  off  the  fpindle  by 
the  wind.  The  whole  inttrument  is  eafily  turned  round 
upon  the  fpindle  by  the  wind,  fo  as  always  to  prefent 
the  mouth  of  the  kneed  tube  towards  it.  Hie  end  of 
the  fpindle  has  a  ferew  on  it  ;  by  which  it  may  be 
ferewed  into  the  top  of  a  pott  or  a  fland  made  on  pur- 
pofe.  It  has  Blfo  a  hole  at  L,  to  admit  a  fmall  lever 
for  ferewing  it  into  wood  veith  more  readinefs  and  fa¬ 
cility.  A  thin  plate  of  brafs  k  is  foldered  to  the  kneed 
tube,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  round  hole  G,  fo  as 
to  prevent  rain  from  falling  into  it.  There  is  likewife 
a  crooked  tube  A  B  (fig.  5.)  to  be  put  occafionally 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  kneed  tube  F,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  rain  from  being  blowm  into  the  mouth  of  the 
wind-gage  when  it  is  left  out  all  night,  or  expofed  in 
the  time  bf  rain. 

The  force  or  momentum  of  the  wind  may  be  afeer- 
tained  by  the  affittance  of  this  inttrument,  by  filling 
the  tubes  half  full  of  water,  and  pufhing  the  fcale  a 
little  up  or  down,  till  the  o  of  the  fcale,  when  the  in- 
ftrument  is  held  up  perpendicularly,  be  on  a  line  with 
3  U  2  the 
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the  ftirface  of  the  water  in  both  legs  of  the  wind-  Gc* 

gage.  The  inftrument  being  thus  adjufted,  hold  it  up  an^  confequently  It  is-aifo  evident, 

perpendicularly  '  '  '  '  "  ’ 


4  A  - j ,  and1  turning  the  mouth  of  the  kneed 

tube  towards  the  wind,  obferve  how  much  the  water 
is  deprefied  by  it  in  the  one  leg,  and  railed  in  the  o^ 
ther.  The  fum  of  the  two  is  the  height  of  a  column 
of  water,  which  the  wind  is  capable  of  fuftaining  at 
that  time  ;  and  every  body  that  is  oppofed  to  that 
wind  will  be  preiTed  upon  by  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water,  having  its  bafe  equal  to 
the  altitude  of  the  column  of  water  fuftained  by  the 
wind  in  the  wind-gage.  Hence  the  force  of  the  wind 
upon  any  body  where  the  furface  oppcfed  to  it  is 
known,  may  be  eafily  found  ;  and  a  ready  comparifon 
may  be  made  betwixt  the  ftrength  of  one  gale  of  wind 
and  that  of  another. 

The  force  of  the  wind  may  be  like  wife  meafured 
with  this  inftrument,  by  filling  it  until  the  water  runs 
out  at  the  hole  G.  For  if  we  then  hold  it  up  to  the 
wind  as  before,  a  quantity  of  water  will  be  blown  out  ; 
and  if  both  legs  of  the  inftrument  are  of  the  fame 
bore,  the  height  of  the  column  fuftained  will  be  equal 
to  double  the  column  of  water  in  either  leg,  or  the  fum 
of  what  is  wanting  in  both  legs.  But  if  the  legs  are 
of.  unequal  bores,  neither  of  thefe  will  give  the  true 
height  of  the  column  of  water  which  the  wind  fuftain¬ 
ed.  But  the  true  height  may  be  obtained  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula?. 

Suppofe  that  after  a  gale  of  wind  which  had  blown 
the  water  from  A  to  B  (fig.  6.),  forcing  it  at  the  fame 
time  through  the  other  tube  out  at  E,  the  furface  of 
the  water  fhould  be  found  (landing  at  fome  level  D  G, 
and  it  were  required  to  know  what  was  the  height  of 
the  column  E  F  or  A  B,  which  the  wind  fuftained. 
In  order  to  obtain  this,  it  is  only  neceftary  to  find  the 
height  of  the  columns  D  B  or  G  F,  which  are  con- 
ftantly  equal  to  one  another  ;  for  either  of  thefe  added 
to  one  of  the  equal  columns  AD,  EG,  will  give  the 
true  height  of  the  column  of  water  which  the  wind 
fuftained. 

1.  Let  the  diameters  AC,  EH,  of  the  tubes,  be 
refpedlively  reprefented  by  cd  ;  and  let  <7= AD,  or 
EG,  and  .vmD  B,  or  GF  :  Then  it  is  evident,  that 
the  column  DB  is  to  the  column  EG,  as  c2x  to  d2a. 
But  thefe  columns  are  equal.  Therefore  c2x=z  dla  ; 

and  confequently  xz=:-^~ 

2.  But  if  at  any  inftant  of  time  whilft  the  wind  was 
blowing,  it  was  obferved,  that,  when  the  water  ftood 
at  E,  the  top  of  the  tube  out  of  which  it  is  forced, 
it  was  deprefied  in  the  other  to  fome  given  level  BE, 
the  altitude  at  which  it  would  have  ftood  in  each  had 
it  immediately  fub  Tided,  may  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  —  Let  £  — AB  or  EF. — Then  it  is  evident 
that  the  column  DB  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  co¬ 
lumns  EF,  GF..  But  the  difference  of  thefe  columns 

is  as  dzb — d?x;  and  confequently 

For  the  cafes  when  the  wind  blows  in  at  the  narrow 
leg  of  the  inftrument:  Let  AB;=EF=^,  EG,  or 
ADrztf,  GF—  DB  — and  the  diameters  EH,  GA, 
refpedlively  — dy  c ,  as  before.  Then  it  is  evident, 
that  the  column  AD  is  to  the  column  GF  as  ac2  to 
d'x*  But  thefe  columns  are  equal;  therefore  d'x^ac2 ; 
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that  the  |i 

column  AD  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  columns 
AB,  DB  ;  but  the  difference  of  thefe  columns  is  as 
be* — c1*'  Therefore  d2x=.bcz~-  c7x.  Whence  we  get 
be 4 
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The  ufe  of  the  frnall  tube  of  communication  a  b 
(fig.  4.),  is  to  check  the  undulation  of  the  water,  fo 
that  the  height  of  it  may  be  read  off  from  the  fcale 
with  eafe  and  certainty.  But  it  is  particulaily  defigned 
to  prevent  the  water  from  being  thrown  up  to  a  much 
greater  or  lefs  altitude,  than  the  true  height  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  which  the  wind  is  ab'e  at  that  time  to  fuftain, 
from  its  receiving  a  fudden  impulfe  whilft  it  is  vibra¬ 
ting  either  in  its  afeent  or  delcent.  As  in  fome  cafes' 
the  water  in  this  iriflrumein  might  be  liable  to  freeze, 
and  thus  break  the  tubes,  Dr  Find  recommends  a  fa- 
turated  folution  of  Tea- fait  to  be  tiled  inllead  of  it, 
which  does  not  freeze  till  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
falls  to  o. 

GAHNIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia. 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  an  iiivolucrum  with  two  or  five  flowers ;  the 
corolla  is  two-valved  ;  the  ftamina  fix  capillary  and 
very  fhort  filaments;  the  anthers?  linear,  fharp-pointed 
at  the  apex,  and  as  long  as  the  corolla;  there  is  no 
pericarpium:  the  feed  is  Tingle  and  oblong. 

GA1ETA,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  flrong  towia 
of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  with  a  fort,  citadel,  harbour,  and  bifhopY 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Auftrians  in  1707 ,  and  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1734.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat. 
41*  3°* 

.  GAIN,  the  profit  or  lucre  a  perfon  reaps  from 
his  trade,  employment,  or  induftry.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  the  German  gewin  :  whereof  the  Italians 
had  made  guadagno;  the  French  and  Englifh  gain. 

There  are  legal  and  reputable  gains,  as  well  as  for¬ 
did  and  infamous  ones.  What  is  gained  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum,  by  gaming,  is  all  liable  to  be  reftored  again, 
if  the  lofer  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Gain,  in  architecture,  is  the  workmens  term  for 
the  bevelling  fhoulder  of  a  joift  or  other  timber.  It 
is  ufed,  alfo,  for  the  lapping  of  the  end  of  the  joift,  . 
&c.  upon  a  trimmer  or  girder;  and  then  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  fhoulder  is  cut  into  the  trimmer,  alfo  be¬ 
velling  upwards,  that  it  may  juft  receive  the  gain  ;  and 
fo  the  joift  and  trimmer  lie  even  and  level  with  the 
furface.  This  way  of  working  is  ufed  in  floors  and 
hearths. 

To  Gain  the  'windy  in  Tea-language,  is  to  arrive  on 
the  weather-fide  or  to  windward  of  fome  other  vefTel 
in  fight,  when  both  are  plying  to  windward,  or  failing 
as  near  the  wind  as  pofTible. 

GA1NAGE,  Gainagium,  in  our  ancient  writers, 
fignifies  the  draught-oxen,  horfes,  wain,  plough,  and 
furniture,  for  carying  on  the  work  of  tillage  hy  the 
bafer  fort  of  fokemen  and  villains. 

Gainage  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
damage.  Bradon,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  fpeaking  of  lords  and 
fervants,  fays,  Utjieos  dejlruanty  quod  falvum  non  pof- 
fit  eis  ejfc  wainagiumfawn.  And  again,  lib.  iii.  tract.  2. 
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Gainage  cap.  I  -  Viliams  non  amrchhitur^  nififdhft  naahagio  fuj. 

II  For  anciently,  as  it  appears  both  by  Magna  CharU 
galantaue.  anj  other  books,  the  villain,  when  ameiced,  had  his 
y'  ga{nage  or  wainage  free ;  to  the  end  his  plough 
might  not  (laud  Hill :  and  the  law,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  does  Hill  allow  alike  privilege  to  the  hulbandman ; 
that  is,  his  draught -horfes  are  not  in  many  cafes  di- 
llrainable. 

-  Gain  age  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  land  itfdf,  or  the  pro¬ 
fit  raifed  by  cultivating  it. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Lincolnlhire  in 
England,  150  miles  from  London,  feated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Trent  near  the  fea.  It  is  a  large  well  built  town, 
with  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  has  the  title  of  an  earl¬ 
dom.  W.  Long.  o.  4c.  N.  Lat.  53.  26.  The  north 
rnarlh  in  its  neighbourhood  is  noted  for  horfe-races. 
The  Danes  who  invaded  the  kingdom  brought  their 
Ihips  up  to  this  place.  It  was  here  that  SSveno  the  Dane 
was  murdered  by  one  of  the  Englifh,  who  was  never 
difcovertd. 

GALACT1TES,  in  the  hillory  of  fofiils,  a  fub- 
ftance  much  refembling  the  morochthus  or  French 
chalk,  in  many  refpe&s ;  but  different  from  it  in  co¬ 
lour.  The  ancients  found  it  in  the  Nile  and  in  fome 
rivers  in  Greece,  and  ufed  it  in  medicine  as  an  allrin- 
gent,  and  for  defluxions  and  ulcers  of  the  eyes.  At 
prefent  it  is  common  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  fome 
parts  of  France,  and  is  wholly  overlooked,  being  e- 
iteemed  a  worfe  kind  of  morochthus.  See  Moroch¬ 
thus. 

GALACTOPHAGI,  and  Galactopot^,  in  an¬ 
tiquity,  perfons  who  lived  wholly  on  milk,  without 
corn  of  the  ufe  of  any  other  food.  The  words  are 
compounded  of  yahu,  milk  ;  tafciv>toeat;  and 

of  **»»»  1  drink. 

Certain  nations  in  Scythia  Afmtica,  as  the  Getae, 
Nomades,  &c.  are  famous,  in  ancient  hiftory,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  galaStcphagi,  or  milk-eaters.  Homer  makes  their 
eloge,  Iliad,  lib.  iii. 

Ptolemy,  in  his  geography,  places  the  Gala&ophagi 
between  the  Riphrcan  mountains  on  one  hde,  and  the 
Hircanian  fea  on  the  other. 

GALANGALS,  in  the  materia  medica.  See 
Kjempferia. 

GALANTHU.S,  the  Snow-drop,  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hex-, 
andria  dafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  ninth  order,  Spathacea.  There  are  three 
concave  petals;  and  the  nedlarium  contills  of  three 
fmall  emarginated  petals;  the  ftigma  is  fimple.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  nivalis;  which  is  a  bulbous- 
rooted  flowery  perennial,  rifmg  but  a  few  inches  in 
height,  and  adorned  at  top  with  fmall  tripetalous  flowers 
of  a  white  colour.  There  are  three  varieties,  viz.  the 
common  fingle-flowercd  fnow-drop,  the.  feini  double 
fnovv  drop,  and  the  double  fnow-drop.:  They  are 
beautiful  little  plants  ;  and  are  much  valued  on  account 
of  their  early  appearance,  often  adorning  the  gardens 
in  January  or  February,  when  fcarce  any  other  flower 
is  to  be  feen.  They  frequently  burff  forth  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  and  continue  very  often 
till  the  beginning  of  March,  making  a  very  ornamen¬ 
tal  appearance,  efpecially  when  difpofed  in  clufters  to¬ 
wards  the  fronts  of  the  borders,  &c.  The  fingle  kind 
comes  firft  into  bloom,  then  the  femi-double,  and  after 


that  the  double.  They  will  fucceed  any  where,  and  Cfalatt 
multiply  exceedingly  by  off-fets  from  the  roots.  j! 

G A  LATA,  a  great  fuburb  belonging  to  Conftan-  ^  ax>  ’ 
tinople,  oppotite  to  the  feraglio,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  harbour.  It  is  here  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 

Franks,  Cluiftians,  and  Jew3  inhabit,  and  are  allowed 
the  exercife  of  their  refpe&ive  worfhips. 

GA  LATJEA  and  Galathtea,  (fab.  hift.),  a  fea- 
nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  paf- 
fionately  loved  by  the  cyclops  Polyphemus,  whom  fhe 
treated  with  coldnefs  and  dildain  ;  while  Acis,  a  Ihep- 
herd  of  Sicily  enjoyed  her  unbounded  affedtion.  The 
happinefs  of  thefe  two  lovers  was  diiiurbed  by  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Cyclops,  who  crufhed  his  rival  to  pieces 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock  while  he  repofed  on  the 
bofom  of  Galatoea*  The  nymph  was  inconfolable  for 
the  lofs  of  Acis;  and  as  fhe  could  not  reftore  him  to* 
life,  fhe  changed  him  into  a  fountain. 

GALATIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  of 
Afia  Minor,  now  called  //mafia .  It  was  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  weft  by  Bithynia,  on  the 
fouth  by  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine 
fea.  It  was  the  north  part  of  Phrygia  Magna  ;  but 
upon  being  occupied  by  the  Gauls  was  called  Galatia  ; 
and  became  fituated  amidll  Greek  colonies,  and  itfelf 
mixed  with  Greeks,  Gallogr#cia .  Strabo  calls  it  Gala¬ 
tia ,  and  Gallogrtccia  :  hence  a  two-fold  name  of  the 
people  ;  Galatce  and  Gallogrczei.  The  Greeks  called  it 
Gallia  Parva  ;  to  dillinguifh  it  from  the  Eranf alpha? 
both  which  they  called  Galatia .  It  was  reduced  under 
the  fubjedlion  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Auguflus, 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Here  St  Paul 
founded  a  church,  to  which  he  directed  that  epiftle 
which  is  (till  known  by  the  name  of  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Galatians ,  and  was  written  to  reclaim  them  from  the 
obfervation  of  Jevvifh  ordinances,  into  which  they  had 
been  feduced  by  fome  falfe  teachers. 

GALAX,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  5 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  falver-fhaped  j 
the  calyx  decaphyllous  ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  bival-  - 
ved,  and  elaftic. 

GALAXY,  in  aftronomyr,  that  long,  white,  lumi¬ 
nous  track,  which  feems  to  encompals  the  heavens  like  .* 
a  fwath,  fcarf,  or  girdle  :  and  which  is  ealily  percei¬ 
vable  in  a  clear  night,  efpecially  when  the  moon  does 
not  appear.  The  Greeks  call  it  r Galaxy ,  of 
Tukcty  yxk'xx1(§r>  Milk  ;  on  account  of  its  colour  and 
appearance:  the  Latins,  for  the  fame  reafons,  call  it 
via  latlea  ;  and  we,  the  milky~<ivay .  It  paffes  between 
Sagittarius  and  Gemini,  and  divides  the  fphere  into  two 
parts;  it  is  unequally  broad;  and  in  fome  parts  is  (ingle,  , 
in  others  double. 

The  ancient  poets,  and  even  philofophers,  fpeak  of 
the  Galaxy,  as  the  road  or  way  by  which  the  heroes  < 
went  to  heaven. 

Ariftotle  makes  it  a  kind  of  meteor,  formed  of  a 
crowd  of  vapours,  drawn  into  that  part  by  certain 
large,  liars  difpofed  in  the  region  of  the  heavens  an- 
fvvering  hereto. 

Others,  finding  that  the  Galaxy  was  feen  all  over 
the  globe,  that  it  always  correfponded  to  the  fame 
fixed  liars,  and  that  it  tranfeended  the  height  of  the 
highlit  planets,  fit  afide  Ariltotle’s  opinion,  and  placed 
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the  Galaxy  In  the  firmament,  or  region  of  the  fixed 
flats,  and  concluded  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  affemblage 
t  of  an  infinite  number  of  miaute  ftars. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  telefcope,  this  opinion  has 
been  abundantly  confirmed.  By  diredting  a  good  te¬ 
lefcope  to  any  part  of  the  milky- way;  where,  before, 
we  only  faw  a  confufed  whitenefs,  we  now  defery  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  little  flars,  fo  remote,  that 
a  naked  eye  confounds  them.  '  See  Astronomy, 
19 
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GALBA  (Servius  Sulpicius),  a  Roman  emperor, 
born  the  24th  of  December,  five  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era.  He  was  gradually  raifed  to  the  greatell  of¬ 
fices  of  the  ftate,  and  exercifed  his  power  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  with  the  greatell  equity  and  unremitted  dili¬ 
gence.  He  dedicated  the  greatell  part  of  his  time 
to  foiitary  purfuits,  chiefly  to  avoid  the  fufpicions  of 
I\ero.  His  difapprobation  of  the  emperor’s  opprefiive 
command  in  the  provinces  was  the  caufe  of  new  dif- 
turbances.  Nero  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death ;  but 
he  e  leaped  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  was 
publicly  fainted  emperor.  When  he  was  feated  on  the 
throne,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  favour¬ 
ites,.  who  expofed  the  goods  of  the  citizens  to  fale  to 
gratify  their  avarice.  Exemptions  were  fold  at  a  high 
price  ;  and  the  crime  of  murder  was  blotted  out,  and 
impunity  purchafed  with  a  large  fum  of  money.  Such 
irregularities  in  the  emperor’s  minifters  greatly  difplea- 
fed  the  people  ;  and  when  Galba  refufed  to  pay  the 
foldiers  the  money  which  he  had  promifed  them  when 
he  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  they  aflafiinated  him  in  the 
73d  year^  of  his  age,  and  the  eighth  month  of  his 
reign.  rlhe  virtues  which  had  Ihone  fo  bright  in  Gal¬ 
ba  when  a  private  man,  totally  difappeared  when  he 
afeended  the  throne  ;  and  he  who  ihowed  himfelf  the 
moft  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
and  of  a  father  of  his  people. 

GALBANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum  ifluing  from 
the  Hem  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  Perfia 
and  many  parts  of  Africa.  See  Bubon. 

The  juice,  as  brought  to  us,  is  femipellucid,  foft,  te¬ 
nacious  ;  of  a  ftrong,  and  to  fome  unpleafant,  fmell ; 
and  a  bitterilh  warm  tafte  :  the  better  fort  is  in  pale 
coloured  mafles,  which,  on  being  opened,  appear  com- 
pofed  of  clear  white  tears.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  a 
dark  greenifli  oil  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  hmpie  by 
di llillation,  which,  upon  repeated  rectifications,  be¬ 
comes  of  an  elegant  Iky  blue  colour.  The  purer  forts 
of  galbanum  are  faid  by  fome  to  diffolve  entirely  in 
wine,  vinegar,  or  water ;  but  thefe  liquors  are  only 
partial  menflrua  with  regard  to  this  drug  ;  nor  do  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  or  oils  prove  more  effedlual  in  thisrefpedl: 
the  bell  diffolvent  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  fpirit  of 
wine  and  one  of  water.  Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue 
with  gum.  ammoniacnm  ;  but  is  generally  accounted 
lefs  efficacious  in  afthmas,  and  more  fo  in  hyllerical 
complaints.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  gum  pills,  the 
gum  plafter,  and  fome  other  officinal  compofitions. 

GALE,  in  the  fea-language,  a  term  of  various  im¬ 
port.  When  the  wind  blows  not  fo  hard  but  that  a  fhip 
may  carry  her  top-fails  a-trip  (that  is,  hoifted  up  to 
the  highell),  then  they  fay  it  is  a  loom-gale.  When 
it  blows  very  ftrong,  they  fay  it  is  a  ftiff,  ftrong,  or 
frelh  gale.  When  two  ftiips  are  near  one  another  at 
fea,  and,  there  being  but  little  wind  blowing,  one  of 


them  finds  more  of  it  than  the  other,  they  fay  that  the 
one  fhip  gales  away  from  the  other. 

Gale  (Dr  John),  an  eminent  and  learned  minifter 
among  the  Baptifts,  was  born  at  London  in  1680.  He 
ftudied  at  Leyden,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  very 
early,  and  afterwards  at  Amfterdam,  under  Dr  Lim- 
borch.  He  was  chofen  minifter  of  the  Baptift  congre¬ 
gation  at  Barbican  ;  where  his  preaching,  being  chiefly 
practical,  was  greatly  reforted  to  by  people  of  all  per- 
fualions.  Four  volumes  of  his  fermonswere  publilhed 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1721.  His  Re¬ 
factions  on  Ur  W all's  Hi/lory  of  Infant-baptifm ,  is  the 
bell  . defence  of  the  Baptifts  ever  publilhed,  and  the 
reading  of  that  performance  induced  the  learned  Mr 
William  Wh ill 011  and  Dr  Fofter  to  become  Baptifts. 

Gale  (Theopliilus),  an  eminent  nonconformift  mi¬ 
nifter,  born  in  1628.  He  was  invited  to  Winchefter 
in  1657  ;  and  continued  a  Hated  preacher  there  until 
the  re-eilablilhment  of  the  church  by  Charles  I L  when 
he  rather  chofe  to  fuffer  the  penalties  of  the  adl  of 
conformity,  than  to  fubmit  to  it  contrary  to  his  con¬ 
fluence.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  by  Philip  lord 
Wharton  as  tutor  to  his  fons,  whom  he  attended  to  an 
academy  at  Caen  in  Normandy  ;  and  when  this  duty 
was  fulfilled,  he  became  pallor  over  a  congregation  of 
private  conventiclers  in  Holborn.  He  died  in  1678  ; 
and  is  principally  known  by  an  elaborate  work,  in- 
titled,  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles ,  calculated  to  fliow, 
that,  the  Pagan  philofophers  derived  their  moft  fublime 
fentiments  from  the  Scriptures. 

Gale.  (Dr  T.homas),  a  learned  divine,  born  at 
Scruton  in  Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  1636,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  length  became  profeffor  of  the 
Gieek  language  in  that  univerfity.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  chofen  head  mailer  of  St  Paul’s  fchool,  London  ; 
and  was  employed  by  the  city  in  writing  thofe  elegant 
inferiptions  on  the  monument  eredted  in  memory  of 
the  conflagration  in  1666.  In  1676  he  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul’s  ;  and  was 
likewife  eledted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
which  he  prefented  a  Roman  urn  with  its  allies.  About 
the  year.  1697,  he  gave  to  the  new  library  of  Trinity 
college,  in  Cambridge,  a  great  number  of  Arabic  ma- 
nufcripts  ;  and  in  1697  was  admitted  dean  of  York. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1702  ;  and  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral,  where  a  monument,  with  a  Latin  infeription, 
was  eredted  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  learned  divine, 
a  great  hilt orian,  one  of  the  bell  Greek  fcholars  of  his 
age,  and  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  the  moll 
learned  men  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  He  publilhed, 

I .  Hijlcria  Poetic#  Antiqui  Script  ores,  odlavo.  2.  Opuf- 
cula  Mythologica,  Ethica ,  &  Phyfica ,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  odlavo.  3.  Herodoti  Hifloria ,  folio.  4.  Hiflo- 
rice '  Anglican#  Scriptores  quinque ,  in  folio.  5.  Hiflori# 
Britannic <e,  Saxonies,  Anglo- Danica,  Scriptores  quinde- 
cim,  in  folio.  6.  Rhetores  Selefti,  8c c. 

GALEA,  in  antiquity,  a  light  cafque,  head-piece, 
or  morrion,  coming  down  to  the  ftioulders,  and  com¬ 
monly  of  brafs  ;  though  Camillus,  according  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  ordered  thofe  of  his  army  to  be  of  iron,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  ftronger  metal.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  cal¬ 
led  buccula,  and  on  the  top  was  a  creit.  The  Velites 
wore  a  light  galea,  made  of  the  Ikin  of  fome  wild 
beaft  to  make  it  more  terrible. 

GALEASSE,  a  large  low-built  vefiel,  tiling  both 
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G?lega,  fails  and  oars,  and  the  biggeR  of  all  the  veffels  that 

Ga'en‘  make  life  of  the  latter.  It  may  carry  twenty  guns, 
and  has  a  ftern  capable  of  lodging  a  great  number  of 
marines.  Tt  has  three  malls,  which  are  never  to  be 
lowered  or  taken  down.  It  has  alfo  thirty-two  benches 
of  rowers  ;  and  to  each  bench  fix  or  feven  flaves,  who 
fit  under  cover.  This  veflel  Is  at  prefent  ufed  only  by 
the  Venetians. 

GAL  EGA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order, 
PapUtonaccie.  The  calyx  is  compofed  of  fubulated 
nearly  equal  dents  or  fegments  ;  the  legumen  has  ob¬ 
lique  ftriae,  and  feeds  lying  between  them. 

GALEN  (Claudius),  in  Latin  Galcnus ,  prince  of 
the  Greek  phyficians  after  Hippocrates,  was  born  at 
Pergamus  in  the  LelFer  Afia,  about  the  year  1 3  1 .  His 
father  was  poficfied  of  a  confiderable  fortune  ;  was  well 
verfed  in  polite  literature,  philofophy,  allronomy,  and 
geometry  ;  and  was  alfo  well  (killed  in  architedlure. 
He  himfelf  inliru&ed  his  fon  in  the  firit  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  afterwards  procured  him  the  greateR 
mailers  of  the  age  in  philofophy  and  eloquence.  Galen 
having  finifhed  his  flndies  under  their  care,  chofe  phyfic 
for  his  proftftlon,  and  chiefly  ftudied  the  works  of 
Hippocrates.  Having  at  length  exbaufted  all  the 
fources  of  literature  that  were  to  be  found  at  home, 
he  refolved  to  travel,  in  order  to  converfe  with  the  moll 
able  phyficians  in  all  parts,  intending  at  the  fame  time 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  infpe&ing  on  the  fpot 
the  plants  and  drugs  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  pafled.  With  this  view  he  went  to  Alexandria, 
and  llaid  feme  years  in  that  metropolis  of  Egypt  : 
from  thence  he  travelled  through  Cilicia ;  pafled  through 
Palefline  ;  vifited  the  ifles  of  Crete  and  Cyprus  ;  and 
made  two  voyages  to  Lemnos,  in  order  to  examine  the 
Lemnian  earth,  which  was  then  efteemed  an  admirable 
medicine.  With  the  fame  view  he  went  into  the  Lower 
Tyria,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  infight  into  the 
nature  of  the  opobalfamum,  or  balm  of  Gilead  ;  and 
having  completed  his  defign,  returned  home  by  the  way 
cf  Alexandria. 

Galen  had  been  four  years  at  Pergamus,  where  his 
praflice  was  attended  with  extraordinary  applaufe, 
when  fome  feditious  commotions  induced  him  to  go  to 
Rome,  where  he  refolved  to  fettle  :  but  the  proofs  he 
gave  of  his  fuperior  fkill,  added  to  the  refpe£l  fhown 
him  by  feveral  perfons  of  very  high  rank,  created  him 
fo  many  enemies  among  his  brethren  of  the  faculty, 
that  lie  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  after  having 
refided  there  four  or  five  years.  But  he  had  not  long 
returned  to  Pergamos,  when  lie  was  recalled  by  the 
emperors  Aurelius  and  Verus.  After  their  death,  he 
retired  to  his  native  country ;  where  he  died,  about  the 
year  200.  He  wrote  in  Greek ;  and  is  faid  to  have 
compofed  two  hundred  volumes,  which  were  unhappily 
burnt  in  the  temple  of  Peace.  The  bcR  editions  of 
thofe  that  remain,  are,  that  printed  at  Bafil  in  1538, 
in  five  volumes,  and  that  of  Venice  in  1625,  in  feven 
volumes.  Galen  was  of  a  weak  and  delicate  conRitu- 
tion,  as  he  himfelf  afierts  :  but  he  neverthelefs,  by  his 
temperance  and  fkill  in  phyfic,  arrived  to  a  great  age  ; 
for  it  was  his  maxim,  always  to  rife  from  table  with 
fome  degree  of  appetite.  He  is  juftly  confidered  as 
the.  greateR  phyfician  of  antiquity,  next  to  Hippo- 
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crates  ;  and  he  performed  fuch  furprifing  cures,  that  he  Galena 
was  accufed  of  magic.  .  u  r 

GALENA,  a  nit  me  given  by  mineralifls  to  a  fpe-  a  e°p  ^ 
cies  of  poor  lead-ore.  It  was  alfo  the  original  name 
given  by  Andromachus  to  the  theriaca,,  from  its  efteft 
in  bringing  on  a  pleafing  calm  over  the  blood  and  fpi- 
rits  on  taking  it. 

GALENIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  o<5landria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  13th  order* 

Succulent <e.  The  calyx  is  trifid  j  there  is  no  corolla  ; 
the  capfule  is  roundifh  and  difpermous.  s 

GALENIC,  or  Galenical,  in  medicine,  is  that 
manner  of  confidering  and  treating  difeafes,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  Galen,  or  introduced  by  Galen- 
This  author,  cohering  and  digefting  what  the  phyfi¬ 
cians  before  him  had  done,  and  explaining  every  thing 
according  to  the  Rridlell  dodlrine  of  the  Peripatetics, 
fet  phyfic  on  a  new  footing  :  he  introduced  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  four  elements  ;  the  cardinal  qualities  and 
their  degrees  ;  and  the  four  humours  or  temperaments. 

Galenic  is  more  frequently  ufed  as  contradiRin- 
gu ifhed  from  chemical . 

The  diftindlion  of  galenical  and  chemical  was  occa- 
lioned  by  a  divifion  of  the  pra£titioners  of  medicine 
into  two  fedls,  which  happened  on  the  introduction  of 
ehemiflry  into  medicine.  Then  the  chemiRs,  arrogating, 
to  themfelves  every  kind  of  merit  and  ability,  Rirred 
up  an  oppofition  to  their  pretenfions,  founded  on  the 
invariable  adherence  of  the  other  party  to  the  ancient 
pra£lice.  And  though  this  divifion  into  the  two  feCts. 
of  galenifts  and  chemiils  has  long  ceafed,  yet  the  di- 
flindlion  of  medicines  which  refulted  from  it  is  Rill 
retained. 

Galenical  medicines  are  thofe  which  are  formed  by- 
the  eafier  preparations  of  herbs,  roots,  See .  by  infufion, 
decoflion,  8c c.  and  by  combining  and  multiplying  in¬ 
gredients  ;  while  thofe  of  ehemiflry  draw  their  more- 
intimate  and  remote  virtues'by  means  of  fire  and  ela¬ 
borate  preparations,  as  calcination,  digeRion,  fermen¬ 
tation,  &c. 

GALENISTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fuch  phy¬ 
ficians  as  pra&ife,  preferibe,  or  write,  on  the  galeni¬ 
cal  principles  ;  and  Rand  oppofed  to  the  chemlfls.  See 
Galenical.  At  prefent  the  galeniRs  and  chemiRs 
are  prerty  well  accommodated  ;  and  moR  of  our  phy¬ 
ficians  ufe  the  preparations  and  remedies  of  both. 

Galenists,  or  Gale  rates,  in  church-hiRory,  a  branch' 
of  Mennonites  or  AnabaptiRs,  who  take  in  feveral  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Socinians,  or  rather  Arians,  touch-, 
ing  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  In  1 664  the  Waterlan- 
dians  were  divided  into  two  parties,  of  which  the  one 
were  called  Galctii/ls ,  and  the  other  Apojlollans.  They 
are  thus  called  from  their  leader  Abr.  Galenus,a  learned 
and  eloquent  phyfician  of  AmRerdam,  who  confider¬ 
ed  the  ChriRian  religion  asafyRem  that  laid  much  lefs 
Rrefs  on  faith  than  practice  ;  and  who  was  for  taking 
into  the  communion  of  the  Mennonites  all  thofe  who 
acknowledged  the  divine  origin  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  TeRament,  and  led  holy  and  virtuous 
lives. 

GALEON.  See  Galleon. 

GALEOPSIS,  in  botany  :  A  geuus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
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42^  order,  VerticillaU .  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
is  a  little  crenatcd  or  arclied  ;  the  under  lip  more  than 
bidentate. 

GALERICULUM,  was  a  cap  worn  both  by  men 
and  women  amonglt  the  ancient  Romans.  It  confid¬ 
ed  of  flrin,  which  was  fo  neatly  deeded  with  human 
hair,  that  the  artificial  covering  could  fcarceiy  be  di- 
flinguifhed  from  the  natural.  It  was  ufed  by  thofe 
whole  hair  was  thin  ;  and  by  wreftlers,  to  keep  their 
own  hair  from  receiving  any  injury  from  the  nafty  oils 
with  which  they  were  rubbed  all  over  before  they  ex- 
ercifed.  It  feems  to  have  refemhled  our  wigs. 

GALIC,  or  Gaelic ,  Language.  See  Highlands. 

GALICIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  weft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Portugal, 
and  on  the  caft  by  Afturias  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
The  air  is  temperate  along  the  coaft  ;  but,  in  other 
places,  it  is  cold  and  moift.  It  is  but  thin  of  people  ; 
and  the  produce  is  wine,  flax,  and  citrons:  here  alfo  are 
good  paftures,  copper,  and  lead  ;  and  the  forefts  yield 
wood  for  building  of  flips.  St  Jago  di  Compollella 
is  the  capital  town. 

GALILEE,  once  a  province  of  Judea,  now  of 
Turky  in  Afla,  v/as  bounded  by  mount  Lebanon  on 
the  north,  by  the  river  Jordan  and  the  fea  of  Galilee 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  Chifon  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  weft.  It  was  the  feene  of  many 
of  our  Saviour’s  miracles  ;  but  the  bounds  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  .not  now  well  known,  nor  yet  the  places  where 
many  of  the  towns  ftood. 

GALILEANS,  a  feel  of  the  Jews.  Their  foun¬ 
der  was  one  Judas  a  native  of  Galilee,  from  which 
place  they  derived  their  name.  Their  chief,  efteeming 
it  an  indignity  for  the  Jews  to  pay  tribute  to  ftrangers, 
raifed  up  his  countrymen  againft  the  edidf  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Auguftus,  which  had  ordered  a  taxation  or  en¬ 
rolment  of  all  the  fubjedls  of  the  Roman  empire. 

They  pretended  that  God  alone  (hould  be  owned  as 
Mafter  and  Lord,  and  in  other  refpe&s  were  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Pharifees  ;  but,  as  they  judged  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  pray  for  infidel  princes,  they  feparated  them- 
felves  from  the  reft  of  the  Jews,  and  performed  their 
facri flees  apart. 

As  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  were  of  Galilee, 
they  were  fufpe&ed  to  be  of  the  fed  of  Galileans  ; 
and  it  was  on  this  principle,  as  St  Jerome  obferves,  that 
the  Pharifees  laid  a  fnare  for  him  ;  afking,  Whether  it 
was  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caefar  ?  that  in  cafe  he 
denied  it,  they  might  have  an  occalion  of  accufing 
him. 

GALILEO  (Galilei),  the  famous  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  was  the  fon  of  a  Florentine  nobleman, 
and  born  in  the  year  1564.  He  had  from  his  infancy 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  philofophy  and  the  mathema¬ 
tics  ;  and  made  prodigious  progrefs  in  thefe  fciences. 
In  1592,  he  was  chofen  profeffor  of  mathematics  at 
Padua ;  and  during  his  abode  there  he  Invented ,  it  is 
Laid,  the  telefcope  ;  or,  according  to  others,  impro¬ 
ved  that  inftrument,  fo  as  to  make  it  fit  for  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations :  (Sec  Astronomy,  p.  423,  col.  i.) 
In  1 61  t,  Cofmo  II.  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  fent  for 
him  to  Pifa,  where  he  made  him  profeffor  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  with  a  handfome  falary  ;  and  foon  after  invi¬ 
ting  him  to  Florence,  gave  him  the  office  and  title 
*€>f  principal philofopher  and  mathematician  to  his  htgfmefs . 
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He  had  been  but  a  few  years  at  Florence,  before  he 
was  convinced  by  fad  experience,  that  Ariftotie’s  doc¬ 
trine,  however  ill-grounded,  was  held  too  facred  to  be 
called  in  qutftion.  Having  obferved  fome  folar  fpots 
iu  1 6t 2,  he  printed  that  difcovery  the  following  year 
at  Rome  ;  in  which,  and  in  fome  other  pieces,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  afiert  the  truth  of  the  Copern  lean  fyltcm,  and 
brought  leveral  new  arguments  to  confirm  it.  For  thefe 
he  was  cited  before  the  inquifition  ;  and,  after  fome 
months  imprifonment,  was  rekafed  upon  a  fimple  pro- 
mile,  that  lie  would  renounce  his  heretical  opinions, 
and  not  defend  them  by  word  or  writing.  But  having 
afterwards,  in  1632,  publilhed  at  Florence  liis  “  Dia- 
logues  of  the  two  greateft  fyllems  of  the  world,  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Coperniean,”  he  was  again  cited  before 
the  inquifition,  and  committed  to  the  prifon  of  that 
ecclefiallical  court  at  Rome.  In  June  3 2d  N.  S.  that 
year,  the  congregation  convened  ;  and  in  his  prefenee 
pronounced  fentence  againll  him  and  his  books,  ob¬ 
liging  him  to  abjure  his  errors  in  the  moll  folemn  man¬ 
ner  ;  committed  him  to  the  prifon  of  their  office  du- 
ring  pleafure  ;  and  enjoined  him,  as  a  faring  penance, 
for  three  years  to  come,  to  repeat  once  a-wetk  the 
feven  penitential  pfalms  :  referring  to  themfelves,  how¬ 
ever,  the  power  of  moderating,  changing,  or  taking 
away  altogether  or  in  part,  the  abovementioned  punilh- 
ment  and  penance.  On  this  fentence,  lie  was  detained 
a  pnfoner  till  1634;  and  his  “  Dialogues  of  the  fy- 
liem  of  the  World"  were  burnt  at  Rome. 

He  lived  ten  years  after  this,  feven  of  which  were 
employed  in  making  Hill  further  difeoveries  with  his  te¬ 
lefcope.  But  by  the  continual  application  to  that  in- 
ftrument,  added  to  the  damage  he  received  in  his  fight 
from  the  noCturnal  air,  his  eyes  grew  gradually  weak¬ 
er,  till  he  became  totally  blind  in  1639.  lie  bore 
this  calamity  with  patience  and  refignation,  worthy  of 
a  great  philofopher.  The  lofs  neither  broke  his  fpirit, 
nor  hindered  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies.  Fie  fupplied 
the  defeft  by  conftant  meditation  ;  whereby  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  large  quantity  of  materials,  and  began  to  dic¬ 
tate  his  own  conceptions;  when,  by  a  dillemper  of 
three  -months  continuance,  wafting  away  by  degrees, 
he  expired  at  Arcetti  near  Florence,  in  January  1642’ 
N.  S.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Among  various  ufeful  inventions  of  which  Galileo 
was  the  author,  is  that  of  the  fimple  pendulum,  which 
lie  had  made  ufe  of  in  his  agronomical  experiments. 
He  had  thoughts  of  applying  it  to  clocks  ;  but  did  not 
execute  it:  the  glory  of  that  invention  was  referved 
for  Vicenzio  his  fon,  who  made  the  experiment  at  Ve¬ 
nice  in  1649;  and  M.  Huygens  afterwards  carried 
this  invention  to  perfection.  He  wrote  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  treatifes,  feveral  of  which  were  publifhed  in  a 
collection  by  Signor  Mendeffi,  under  the  title  of  L’o- 
pera  di  Galileo  Galilei  Lynceo.  Some  of  thefe,  with 
others  of  his  pieces,  were  tranflated  into  Eiigliffi  and 
publifhed  by  1  homas  Salifbury,  Elq;  in  his  mathema¬ 
tical  collections,  &c.  in  two  volumes  folio.  A  volume 
alfo  of  his  letters  to  feveral  learned  men,  and  folutions 
of  feveral  problems,  were  printed  at  Bologna  in  quarto. 
Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  many  others,  which  were  un¬ 
fortunately  loft  through  his  wife’s  devotion  ;  who,  fo- 
licited  by  her  confeffor,  gave  him  leave  to  perufe  her 
huiband’s  manuferipts  ;  of  which  he  tore  and  took  a- 
way  as  many  as  h?  laid  were  not  lit  to  be  publilhed. 
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Gi'.ini-  GALINACEUS  lapis.  See  Gallinaceus. 

•c*u».  'GALIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
a  *.  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 
Stellate.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  plain  ;  and 
there  are  two  roundifh  feeds.  There  are  a  great  many 
fpecies;  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  are,  the  verum, 
or  yellow  lady’s  bed-ftraw  ;  and  the  aperine ,  clivers,  or 
goofe-grafs.  The  former  has  a  firm,  £re&,  brown, 
fquare,  Item  ;  the  leaves  generally  eight  in  each  whirl, 
linear,  pointed,  brittle,  and  often  reflex  ;  branches  fhort, 
generally  two  from  each  joint,  terminating  in  fpikes  of 
fmall  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  commonly  in  dry  ground, 
and  on  road  Tides.  The  flowers  will  coagulate  boiling 
milk  ;  and  the  bed  Chefhire  cheefe  is  faid  to  be  prepa¬ 
red  with  them.  The  French  prefcnbe  them  in  h)fte- 
ric  and  epileptic  cafes.  Boiled  in  alum-water,  they 
tinge  wool  yellow.  The  roots  dye  a  red  not  inferior 
to  madder  ;  for  which  pnrpofe  they  are  ufed  in  the 
ifland  of  Jura*  In  the  Edinburgh  medical  commenta¬ 
ries  we  have  accounts  of  fome  violent  fcorbutic  com¬ 
plaints  being  cured  by  the  juice  of  this  plant. —  Sheep 
and  goats  eat  the  plant ;  horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it  ; 
cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  The  aperine,  or  clivers,  has 
a  fquare,  very  rough,  jointed,  very  weak  flenl,  two, 
three,  or  four  feet  long,  and  adhefive  :  the  branches 
are  oppolite  ;  the  joints  hairy  at  the  bafe  :  the  leaves, 
confiding  of  eight  or  ten  at  each  joint,  are  narrow, 
pointed,  above  rough,  beneath  fmooth,  and  carinated  : 
the  feeds  are  rough  ;  flowers  white,  fmall,  few  on  {len¬ 
der  foot-dalks  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  It  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  fields  by  the  fides  of  hedges,  &c.  The  ex- 
prefied  juice  of  this  plant  taken  internally,  and  the 
bruifed  leaves  applied  by  way  of  poultice,  are  faid  to 
have  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  as  a  cure  for  the  cancer. 
The  effe&s  being  flow’,  though  fore,  the  courfe,  it  is 
faid,  often  requires  to  fie  continued  for  nine  or  ten 
months. 

GALL,  in  the  animal  economy.  See  Bile. 

Gall,  was  generally  given  amongft  the  Jew’s,  to  per¬ 
sons  fu ffering  death  under  the  execution  of  the  law,  to 
make  them  lefs  fenfible  of  their  pain  ;  but  gall  and 
myrrh  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  thing ;  be- 
caufe  at  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion,  St  Matthew  fays, 
they  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with  gall ; 
whereas  St  Mark  calls  it  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  : 
The  truth  of  the  matter  perhaps  is,  that  they  diftin- 
guifhed  every  thing  bitter  by  the  name  of  gall.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  alfo  gave  fucli  a  mixture  to  per¬ 
sons  fullering  a  death  of  torture. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  u- 
pon  the  gall  of  different  animals,  but  few  conclulions 
can  be  drawn  from  them  with  any  certainty.  Dr  Per-' 
cival,  however,  hath  fliown,  that  putrid  bile  may  be 
perfectly  correfled  and  fweetened  by  an  admixture  of 
the  vegetable  acids,  vinegar,  and  juice  of  lemons.  Thefc, 
he  obferves,  have  this  effect  much  more  completely  than 
the  mineral  ones:  and  hence,  he  thinks,  arifes  the  great 
ufefulnefs  of  the  vegetable  acids  in  autumnal  difeafes  ; 
which  are  always  attended  with  a  pntrefcent  difpolition 
cf  the  bile,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  preceding  fum- 
mcr.  On  this  occafion  he  takes  notice  of  a  Common 
mi  flake  among  phylicians,  who  frequently  preferibe 
elixir  of  vitriol  in  thofe  difeafes,  where  vinegar  or  le¬ 
mon  juice  would-be  much  more  effectual. 
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From  this  effect  of  acids  on  the  gall,  he  alfo  thinks,  Gal!, 
we  may  fee  why  the  immoderate  ufe  of  acids  is  fo  per- 
nicious  to  digeftion.  It  is  neceffary  to  health  that  the 
gall  fhould  be  in  fome  degree  acrid  and  aikalefcent  : 
but  as  acids  have  the  property  of  rendering  it  perfe6tly 
mild  and  fweet,  they  muff  be  proportionably  pernici¬ 
ous  to  the  due  concoction  and  afiimilation  of  the  food; 
which  without  an  acrid  bile  cannot  be  accomplifhed. 

Hence  the  body  is  deprived  of  its  proper  nourifhment 
and  fnpport,  the  blood  becomes  vapid  and  watery, 
and  a  fatal  cahexy  unavoidably  enfues.  This  hath 
been  the  cafe  with  many  unfortunate  perfons,  who,  in 
order  to  reduce  their  exceffive  corpulency,  have  indul¬ 
ged  themfelves  in  the  too  free  ufe  of  vinegar.  From 
the  mild  ftate  of  the  gall  in  young  children,  Dr  Per- 
cival  alfo  thinks  it  13,  that  they  are  fo  much  troubled 
with  acidities. 

Gall  Bladder .  See  Anatomy,  n°  97. 

Gall,  in  natural  hiflory,  denotes  any  protuberance 
or  tumor  produced  by  the  pundtnre  of  infects  on  plants 
and  trees  of  different  kinds. 

Thefe  galls  are  of  various  forms  and  fizes,  and  no 
lefs  different  with  regard  to  their  internal  ftrudture. 

Some  have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  number  of 
fmall  cells  communicating  with  each  other.  Some  of 
them  are  as  hard  as  the  wood  of  the  tree  they  grow 
on,  whilft  others  are  foft  and  fpongy  ;  the  firfh  being 
termed  gall  nuts ,  and  the  latter  berry  galls ,  or  apple > 
galls. 

The  general  hiflory  of  the  gall  is  this.  An  infeCt  of »  g 
the  fly  kind  *  is  inilrudted  by  nature  to  take  care  for  the  ttips%  0 
fafety  of  her  young,  by  lodging  her  eggs  in  a  woody 
fubflance,  where  they  will  be  defended  from  all  inju¬ 
ries  :  fhe  for  this  purpofe  wounds  the  leaves  or  tender 
branches  of  a  tree  ;  and  the  lacerated  veffcls,  difehar- 
ging  their  contents,  foon  form  tumors  about  the  holes 
thus  made.  The  external  coat  of  this  excrefcence  is 
dried  by  the  air  ;  and  g row’s  into  a  figure  which  bear.) 
fome  refemblance  to  the  bow  of  an  arch,  or  the  round- 
nefs  of  a  kernel.  This  little  ball  receives  its  nutri¬ 
ment,  growth,  and  vegetation,  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  tree,  by  flow  degrees,  and  is  what  we  call  the  gall- 
nut.  The  worm  that  is  hatched  under  this  fpacious 
vault,  finds  in  the  fubifance  of  the  ball,  which  is  as  yet 
very  tender,  a  fubfiflence  fuitable  to  its  nature  ;  gnaws 
and  digefls  it  till  the  time  comes  for  its  transformation 
to  a  nymph,  and  from  that  fiate  of  exiflence  changes 
into  a  fly.  After  this,  the  infect,  perceiving  itfelf  du¬ 
ly  provided  with  all  things  requilite,  difengages  itfelf 
foon  from  its  Confinement,  and  takes  its  flight  into  the 
open  air.  The  cafe,  however,  is  not  fimilar  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  gall-nut  that  grows  in  autumn.  The 
cold  weather  frequently  comes  on  before  the  worm  ia 
transformed  into  a  fly,  or  before  the  fly  can  pierce 
through  its  inclofure.  The  nut  falls  with  the  leaves: 
and  although  you  may  imagine  that  the  fly  which  lies 
within  is  loll,  yet  in  reality  it  is  not  fo ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  its  being  covered  up  fo  clofe,  is  the  means  of  its 
prefervation.  Thus  it  Ipends  the  winter  in  a  warm 
houfe,  where  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the  nut  is  well 
flopped  up  ;  and  lies  buried  as  it  were  under  a  heap  of 
leaves,  which  preferves  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  This  apartment,  however,  though  fo  commo¬ 
dious  a  retreat  in  the  winter,  is  a  perfect  prifon  in  the 
fpring.  The  fly,  roufed  out  of  its  lethargy  by  the  firfi 
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heats,  breaks  its  way  through,  and  ranges  where  it 
pleafes.  A  very  fmall  aperture  is  fufficient,  fince  at 
this  time  the  fly  is  but  a  diminutive  creature.  Befides, 
the  ringlets  whereof  its  body  is  compofed,  dilate  and 
become  pliant  in  the  paffage. 

Oak  galls  put,  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  into  a  fil¬ 
iation  of  vitriol  in  water,  though  but  a  very  weak  one, 
give  it  a  purple  or  violet  colour  :  which,  as  it  grows 
ftronger,  becomes  black;  and  on  this  property  depends 
the  art  of  making  our  writing  ink,  as  alfo  the  arts  of 
dying  and  drefling  leather,  and  other  manufa&ures. 
See  Ink. 

The  belt  galls  come  from  Aleppo  :  thefe  are  not 
quite  round  and  fmooth  like  the  other  forts,  but  have 
feveral  tubercles  on  the  furface.  Galls  have  a  very 
auftere  ftyptic  tafte,  without  any  fmell :  they  are  very 
ilrong  aftringents,  and  as  fuch  have  been  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  both  internally  and  externally,  but  are  not 
much  taken  notice  of  by  the  prefent  practice.  Some 
recommend  an  ointment  of  powdered  galls  and  hog’s 
lard  as  very  effeftual  in  certain  painful  Hates  of  haemor- 
rhois  ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  the  internal  ufe  of  galls 
has  cured  intermittents  after  the  Peruvian  bark  has 
failed.  A  mixture  of  galls  with  a  bitter  and  aromatic 
has  been  propofed  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  bark. 

Gall  (St),  a  confiderable  town  in  Swifferland,  and 
in  the  Upper  Thu rgow,  with  a  rich  and  celebrated  ab¬ 
bey,  whofe  abbot  is  a  prince  of  the  empire.  This  place 
has  for  fome  time  been  a  republic,  in  alliance  with  the 
Cantons.  It  is  not  very  large ;  but  i3  well  built,  neat, 
populous.  It  contains  about  1 0,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture ;  and 
make  annually,  it  is  faid,  40,000  pieces  of  linen,  of  200 
ells  each ;  which  renders  it  one  of  the  richeft  towns  in 
Swifferland.  The  inhabitants  are  Proteftants  ;  for 
which  reafon  there  are  often  great  contefts  between 
them  and  the  abbey  about  religious  affairs.  It  is 
feated  in  a  narrow  barren  valley,  between  two  moun¬ 
tains,  and  upon  two  fmall  flreams.  E.  Long.  20.  c. 
N.  Lat.  47.  38. 

GALL-Fly.  See  Cynips. 

GALLA,  an  Abyflinian  nation,  originally  dwelling, 
as  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes,  under  the  line,  and  exercifing 
the  profeffion  of  fliepherds,  which  they  Hill  continue 
to  do.  For  a  number  of  years,  our  author  tells 
us,  they  have  been  conftantly  migrating  northwards, 
though  the  caufe  of  this  migration  is  not  known.  At 
firft  they  had  no  liorfes  ;  the  reafon  of  which  was,  that 
the  country  they  came  from  did  not  allow  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  to  breed  :  but  as  they  proceeded  northward  and 
conquered  fome  of  the  Abyffinian  provinces,  they  foon 
furnifhed  themfelves  with  fuch  numbers,  that  they  are 
now  almofl  entirely  cavalry,  making  little  account  of 
infantry  in  their  armies.  On  advancing  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Abyfiinia,  the  multitude  divided,  and  part  di¬ 
rected  their  courfe  towards  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  after 
which,  having  made  a  fettlement  in  the  eaftern  part  of 
the  continent,  they  turned  fouthward  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Bali  and  Dawaw,  which  they  entirely  conquer¬ 
ed,  and  fettled  there  in  the  year  1537.  Another  divifion 
having  taken  a  wefterly  courfe,  fpread  themfelves  in  a 
femicircle  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  furrounding 
the  country  of  Gojam,  and  paffing  eaftward  behind 
the  country  of  the  Agows,  extended  their  poffefiions 
S3  far  as  the  territories  of  the  Gongas  and  Gafats. 
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Since  that  time  the  Nile  has  been  the  boundary  of  their 
pofTefiions;  though  they  have  very  frequently  plunder¬ 
ed,  and  fometimes  conquered,  the  Abyflinian  provinces 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  but  have  never  made 


Galla. 


any  permanent  fettlement  in  thefe  parts.  A  third  di¬ 
vifion  has  fettled  to  the  fouthward  of  the  low  country 
of  Shoa,  which  the  governor  of  that  province  has  per¬ 
mitted,  in  order  to  form  a  barrier  betwixt  him  and  the 
territories  of  the  emperor,  on  whom  he  fcarcely  acknow¬ 
ledges  any  dependence. 

The  Galla  are  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  have 
long  black  hair ;  but  fome  of  them  who  live  in  the 
valleys  are  entirely  black.  At  firft  their  common  food 
was  milk  and  butter ;  but  fince  their  intercourfe  with 
the  Abyflinians,  they  have  learned  to  plough  and  fow 
their  land,  and  to  make  bread.  They  feem  to  have  a 
predilection  for  the  number  feven,  and  each  of  the 
three  divifions  already  mentioned  are  fubdivided  into 
feven  tribes.  In  their  behaviour  they  are  extremely 
barbarous  ;  and  live  in  continual  war  with  the  Abyfli- 
whom  they  murder  without  mercy  as  often  as 


they  fall  into  their  hands.  They  cut  off  the  privities 
of  the  men,  and  hang  them  up  in  their  houfes  by  way 
of  trophies ;  and  are  fo  cruel  as  to  rip  up  women  with 
child,  in  hopes  of  thus  deftroying  a  male.  Yet  not- 
witliflanding  their  excefiive  cruelty  abroad,  they  live 
under  the  ftri&eft  difeipline  at  home  ;  and  every  broil 
or  quarrel  is  inftantly  punifhed  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence.  Each  of  the  three  divifions  of  the 
Galla  above  mentioned  has  a  king  of  its  own;  and 
they  have  alfo  a  kind  of  nobility,  from  among  whom 
the  fovereign  can  only  be  chofen  :  however,  the  com¬ 
monalty  are  not  excluded  from  rifing  to  the  rank  of 
nobles  if  they  diflinguifh  themfelves  very  much  in 
battle.  None  of  the  nobility  can  be  ele&ed  till  up¬ 
wards  of  40  years  of  age,  unlefs  he  has  with  his  own 
hand  killed  a  number  of  enemies  which  added  to  his 
own  age  makes  up  40.  There  is  a  council  of  each  of 
the  feven  tribes,  which  meets  feparately  in  its  own  di- 
ftri&,  to  fettle  how  many  are  to  be  left  behind  for  the 
governing  and  cultivating  of  the  territory,  and  other 
matters  of  importance.  Thefe  nations  have  all  a  great 
veneration  for  a  tree  which  grows  plentifully  in 
their  country,  called  wanzey,  and  which  thefe  fuper*. 
ftitious  people  are  even  faid  to  adore  as  a  god.  Their 
aflemblies  for  the  choice  of  a  king  are  all  held  under 
one  of  thefe  trees ;  and  when  the  fovereign  is  chofen, 
they  put  a  bludgeon  of  this  wood  in  his  hand  by  way 
of  feeptre,  and  a  garland  of  the  flowers  upon  his  head. 

The  Galla  are  reported  to  be  very  good  foldiers,  e- 
fpecially  in  cafes  of  furprife  ;  but,  like  moll  other  bar¬ 
barians,  have  no  conftancy  nor  perfeverance  after  the 
firft  attack.  They  will,  however,  perform  extraordi¬ 
nary  marches,  fwimming  rivers  holding  by  the  liorfe’s 
tail,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  do  very  great  mifehief 
by  reafon  of  the  rapidity  of  their  movements.  They 
are  excellent  light-horfe  for  a  regular  army  in  an  hoftile 
country  ;  but  are  very  indifferently  armed  on  account 
of  the  fcarcity  of  iron  among  them.  Their  principal 
arms  are  lances  made  of  wood  fharpened  at  the  end 
and  hardened  in  the  fire  ;  and  their  ftiields  are  com¬ 
pofed  only  of  one  fingle  fold  of  bull’s  hide;  fo  that 
they  are  extremely  apt  to  warp  by  heat,  or  become  too 
foft  in  wet  weather.  They  are  exceedingly  cruel; 
and  make  a  ihrill  horrid  noife  at  the  beginning  of 

every 
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Gall  etery  engagement,  which  greatly  terrifies  the  horfes, 
II  and  very  often  the  barbarous  riders  which  oppofe 
0alle-  them. 

The  Galla,  according  to  Mr  Bruce’s  account,  are 
fomewhat  below  the  middle  fize,  but  extremely  light 
and  nimble.  The  women  are  fruitful ;  and  fuffer  fo 
little  in  child-bearing,  that  they  do  not  even  confine 
themfelves  for  a  fingle  day  after  delivery.  They 
plough,  fow,  and  reap  the  corn,  which  is  trodden  out 
by  the  cattle  ;  but  the  men  have  all  the  charge  of  the 
cattle  in  the  fields.  In  their  cufloms  they  are  filthy 
to  the  lafl  degree  ;  plaiting  their  hair  with  the  guts 
of  oxen,  which  they  likewife  twift  round  their  middle, 
and  which  by  the  quick  putrefadlion  occafion  an  abo¬ 
minable  flench.  They  anoint  their  heads  and  whole 
bodies  with  butter  or  greafe  ;  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
other  refpe&s,  they  greatly  refemble  the  Hottentots. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  have  no  religion  what¬ 
ever;  but  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  miftake. 
The  wanzey,  he  fays,  is  undoubtedly  w'orfhipped  by 
all  the  nations  as  a  god  ;  and  they  have  likewife  cer¬ 
tain  ftones  which  are  worfhipped  as  gods:  befides  thefe, 
they  woifhip  the  moon,  and  fome  liars,  when  in  certain 
pofitions,  and  at  fome  particular  feafons  of  the  year. 
They  all  believe  in  a  refurredtion ;  and  have  fome  faint 
notions  of  a  flate  of  happinefs,  but  no  idea  of  future 
punifhment.  Some  of  them  to  the  fouthward  profefs 
the  Mahometan  religion,  but  thofe  to  the  eall  and  weft 
are  generally  pagans.  All  of  them  intermarry  with 
each  other ;  but  will  not  allow  flrangers  to  live  among 
them,  though  the  Moors  have  at  laft  found  out  a  me¬ 
thod  of  trading  fafely  with  them.  The  commodities 
they  deal  in  are  blue  Surat  cloths,  myrrh,  and  fait ; 
the  laft  being  the  moft  valuable  article. 

The  marriages  among  the  Galla  are  celebrated  with 
fome  of  the  difgufting  cufloms  of  the  Hottentots ;  and 
after  thefe  ceremonies  the  bridegroom  promifes  to  give 
the  bride  meat  and  drink  while  fhe  lives,  and  to  bury 
her  when  dead.  Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them  5 
but  it  is  fmgular,  that  among  thefe  people  the  women 
folicit  their  hufbands  to  take  others  to  their  embraces. 
The  reafon  of  this  cuftom  is,  that  the  men  may  have 
numerous  families  of  children,  who  may  be  capable  of 
defending  them  againft  their  enemies  ;  as  the  Galla, 
according  to  our  author,  always  fight  in  families,  whe¬ 
ther  againft  foreign  enemies  or  with  one  another. 

GALLAND  (Anthony),  a  learned  antiquarian, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  and  profeffor 
of  Arabic  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris,  was  born  of 
poor  parents  at  Rollo,  a  village  in  Picardy.  Having 
ftudied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  other  univerfities,  he  tra¬ 
velled  into  the  eaft;  where  he  acquired  great  {kill  in  the 
Arabic  tongue,  and  in  the  manners  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tans.  He  wrote  feveral  works;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  I.  An  Account  of  the  Death  of  the  Sultan  01- 
man,  and  the  Coronation  of  the  Sultan  Muftapha. 
2.  A  Colledlion  of  Maxims,  drawn  from  the  works 
of  the  Orientals.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Origin  of  Cof¬ 
fee.  4.  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  &c. 

GALLANT,  or  Galant,  a  French  term  adopted 
into  our  language,  and  iignifying  polite,  civil,  and  well- 
bred,  with  a  difpofition  to  pleafe,  particularly  the  la¬ 
dies.  It  alfo  fignilies  brave  or  courageous. 

GALLE,  the  name  of  feveral  engravers,  of  whom 
the  principal  was  Cornelius,  who  flouiifhed  about  the 


1600.  He  learned  the  art  of  engraving  from  his  fa-  Galtcoh 
ther,  and  imitated  his  ftiffftyle,  till  he  went  to  Rome,  II  ' 
where  he  refided  a  confiderable  time,  and  there  acqui- 
red  that  freedom,  tafte,  and  corre&nefs  of  drawing, 
which  are  found  in  his  beft  works.  He  fettled  at 
Antwerp  upon  nis  return  from  Italy,  where  he  carried 
on  a  confiderable  commerce  in  prints.  His  beft  prints 
are  thofe  done  after  Rubens. 

GALLEON,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fort  of  fhips  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  commerce  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  fend  annually  two  fleets  J  the  one  for  Mexico, 
which  they  call  th zjlota;  and  the  other  for  Peru,  which 
they  call  th galleoni.  See  Flota. 

By  a  general  regulation  made  in  Spain,  it  has  been 
eftablifhed,  that  there  Ihould  be  twelve  men  of  war  and 
five  tenders  annually  fitted  out  for  the  armada  or  gal¬ 
leons  ;  eight  fhip3  of  600  tons  burden  each,  and  three 
tenders,  one  of  iod  tons,  for  the  ifland  Margarita, 
and  two  of  80  each,  to  follow  the  armada  ;  for  the 
New  Spain  fleet,  two  fhips  of  600  tons  each,  and  two 
tenders  of  80  each  ;  and  for  the  Honduras  fleet,  two 
fhips  of  500  tons  each  :  and  in  cafe  no  fleet  happened 
to  fail  any  years,  three  galleons  and  a  tender  fliould  be 
fentto  New  Spain  for  the  plate. 

They  are  appointed  to  fail  from  Cadiz  in  January, 
that  they  may  arrive  at  Porto  Bello  about  the  middle 
of  April ;  where,  the  fair  being  over,  they  may  take 
aboard  the  plate,  and  be  at  Havannah  with  it  about 
the  middle  of  June  ;  where  they  are  joined  by  the 
flota,  that  they  may  return  to  Spain  with  the  greater 
fafety. 

GALLEOT,  a  fmall  galley  defigned  only  for  chace, 
carrying  but  one  maft  and  two  pattereroes  ;  it  can 
both  fail  and  row,  and  has  16  or  20  oars.  All  the 
feamen  on  board  are  foldiers,  and  each  has  a  mufket  by 
him  on  quitting  his  oar. 

GALLERY,  in  architedlure,  a  covered  place  in  a 
houfe,  much  longer  than  bro3d,  and  ufually  in  the  wings 
of  a  building;  its  ufe  being  chiefly  to  walk  in. 

GALLERIES,  in  gardening,  are  certain  orna¬ 
ments  made  with  trees  of  different  kinds ;  which  are 
very  common  in  all  the  French  gardens,  but  are  feldom 
introduced  into  the  Britifh  ones,  efpecially  iince  the 
tafte  for  clipped  trees  has  been  exploded.  For  thofe, 
however,  who  may  ftill  choofe  to  have  them,  Mr  Miller 
gives  the  following  diredlions. 

In  order  to  make  a  galleiy  in  a  garden  with  porti¬ 
coes  and  arches,  a  line  mufl  firfl  be  drawn  of  the  length 
you  defign  the  gallery  to  be  ;  which  being  done,  it  h 
to  be  planted  with  hornbeam,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
gallery.  The  management  of  galleries  is  not  difficult. 

They  require  only  to  be  digged  round  about ;  and 
fheared  a  little  when  there  is  occaficn.  The  chief  cu- 
riofity  required  is  in  the  ordering  the  forepart  of  the 
gallery,  and  in  forming  the  arches.  Each  pillar  of  the 
porticoes  or  arches  ought  to  be  four  feet  diilant  from 
another,  and  the  gallery  12  feet  high  ar.d  10  feet  wide, 
that  there  may  be  room  for  two  or  three  perfons  to 
walk  abreaft.  When  the  hornbeams  are  grown  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  the  diftance  of  the  pillars  well  re¬ 
gulated,  and  the  ground- work  of  the  gallery  finished, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  form  the  frontifpiece  ; 
to  perform  which,  you  muft  flop  the  hornbeam  between 
two  pillars  for  that  purpofe,  which  forms  the  arch. 

As  it  grows,  you  mufl  with  your  fheers  cut  off  thofe 
3  X  2  boughs 
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boughs  which  outfhoot  the  others.  In  time  they  will  little  utility 
,  grow  ftrong,  and  may  be  kept  in  form  by  the  fheers. 
Portico-galleries  may  be  covered  with  lime-trees. 

.  Gallery,  in  fortification,  a  covered  walk  acrofs  the 
ditch  of  a  town,  made  of  ftrong  beams  covered  over 
with  planks,  and  loaded  with  earth  :  fonietimes  it  is 
covered  with  raw  hides,  to  defend  it  from  the  artificial 
fires  of  the  befieged. 

Gallery of  a  Mine,  13  a  narrow  pafiage  or  branch  of 
a  mine  carried  on  under  ground  to  a  work  defigned  to 
be  blown  up.  See  Mine. 

Gallery,  in  a  fhip,  that  beautiful  frame,  which  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  balcony,  at  the  Hern  of  a  fiiip 
without  board;  into  which  there  is  a  paffage  out  of  the 
admiral  s  or  captain’s  cabbin,  and  is  for  the  ornament 
of  the  (hip. 

GALLEY,  a  kind  of  low  flat-built  vefiel,  furnifhed 
with  one  deck,  and  navigated  with  fails  and  oars,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Mediterranean.  By  the  Greek  authors 
under  the  eaftern  empire,  this  kind  of  vefiel  was  called 
7^^ icc  and  and  by  the  Latin  authors  of  the  fame 

time,  galea ;  whence,  according  to  fome,  the  modern 
denomination.  Some  fay  it  was  called  galea ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  cafk  or  helmet  which  it  carried  on  its  prow, 
as  Ovid  attefts,  de  Tri/lib.  The  French  call  it  galere  ; 
by  reafon,  they  fay,  that  the  top  of  the  mail  is  ufually 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  hat,  which  the  Italians  call  galero . 

Others  derive  both  galea ,  and  galere ,  from  a  fifh  by 
the  Greeks  called  or  and  by  us  t}ie 

fwordjf/b ,  which  this  vefiel  refembles.  Lafily,  others 
derive  the  galley,  galea ,  galere,  galeajfe,  &c.  from  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  gaul,  and  gallin,  a  man  expofed  on 
the  water  in  a  vefiel  of  wood. 

The  largeft  fort  of  thefe  vefiels  is  employed  only  by 
the  Venetians.  They  are  commonly  162  feet  long 
above,  and  133  feet  by  the  keel  ;  32  feet  wide,  with 
23  feet  length  of  ftern-pofi.  They  are  furnifhed  with 
three  mails,  and  32  banks  of  oars;  every  bank  con¬ 
taining  two  oars,  and  every  oar  being  managed  by  fix 
or  feven  fiaves,  who  are  ufually  chained  thereto.  In 
the  foie-part  they  have  three  little  batteries  of  cannon, 

©f  which  the  loweil  is  of  two  36  pounders,  the  fecond 
of  two  24  pounders,  and  the  uppermofi  of  two  2  poun¬ 
ders:  three  18  pounders  are  alio  planted  on  each  quar¬ 
ter.  The  complement  of  men  for  one  of  thefe  galleys 
is  lOOO  or  1 2CO.  They  are  efteemed  extremely  con¬ 
venient  for  bombarding  or  making  a  defeent  upon 
an  enemy’s  coaft,  as  drawing  but  little  water;  and 
having  by  then  oars  frequently  the  advantage  of  a  fiiip 
of  war,  in  light  winds  or  calms,  by  cannonading  the  lat¬ 
ter  near  the  furface  of  the  water;  by  fcouring  her 
whole  length  with  their  fhot,  and  at  the  fame  time 
keeping  on  her  quarter  or  bow,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the 
direction  of  her  cannon. 

The  galleys  next  in  fize  to  thefe,  which  are  alfo 
called  half -galleys,  are  from  120  to  130  feet  long,  18 
feet  broad,  and  9  or  10  feet  deep.  They  have  two 
marts,  which  may  be  flruck  at  pleafure  ;  and  are  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  two  large  lateen  fails,  and  five  pieces  of 
cannon.  They  have  commonly  25  banks  of  oars,  as 
defcribed  above.  A  fize  flill  lefs  than  thefe  are  called 
arier- galleys,  carrying  from  1  2  to  1 6  banks  of  oars. 
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which  renders  their  fervice  extremely  precarious.  They 
generahy  keep  clofe  under  the  fhore,  but  fometimes 
venture  out  to  fea  to  perform  a  fuminer  cruife. 

Galley- Worm,  in  zoology.  See  Iulcjs. 

GALL1,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  the  piiefls 
of  Cybele,  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrygia;  but  of 
the  etymology  of  the  name  we  have  110  certain  account. 
All  that  we  learn  with  certainty  about  them  is,  that 
they  were  eunuchs  and  Phrygians,  and  that  in  their 
folemn  procefiions  they  danced,  bawled,  drummed, 
cut  and  fiafbed  themfelves,  playing  upon  timbrels, 
pipes,  cymbals,  &c.  and  driving  about  an  afs  loaded 
with  the  facred  rites  and  trumpery  of  their  goddefs. 
When  a  young  man  was  to  be  initiated,  he  was  to 
throw  off  his  cloaths,  run  crying  aloud  into  the  midft 
of  their  troop,  and  there  draw  a  fword  and  caftrate 
himfelf ;  after  this  he  was  to  run  into  the  ftreet  with 
the  parts  cut  off,  in  his  hand,  throw  them  into  fome 
houfe,  and  in  the  fame  houfe  put  on  a  woman’s  drefs. 

Fhefe  priefls  had  the  names  alfo  of  Cureies ,  Cory- 
hantes ,  and  Daflyli,  The  chief  priefl  was  called  Arc  hi - 
Gallus.  This  order  of  prieflhood  is  found  both  amongft 
Greeks  and  Romans.  See  an  account  of  them  in 
Lucret .  lib.  ii.  and  Juv.  fat.  vi, 

Galli,  the  Gauls .  See  Gallia  and  Gauls. 

Gal  li,  five  fm  all  de  folate  ifiands  on  the  coalt  of  the 
Principato  Citra  of  Naples.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the.  Syrenufae,  or  ifiands  once  inhabited  by  the  Sirens, 
which  Ulyfies  parted  with  fo  much  caution  and  hazard. 
Great  revolutions,  however,  have  been  occafioned  in 
their  fhape,  fize,  and  number,  by  the  effeds  of 
fubterranean  fire  ;  and  fome  learned  perfons  go  fo 
far  as  to  aflert,  that  thefe  rocks  have  rifen  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  fincc  Homer  fang  his  rhapfodies  ; 
consequently,  that  thofe  monfters  dwelt  on  fome  other 
fpot,  probably  Sicily  or  Capri.  The  tradition  of  Si¬ 
rens. refiding  hereabouts  is  very  ancient  and  univerfally, 
admitted;  but  what  they  really  were,  diverted  of  their 
fabulous  and  poetical  dilguife,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeo- 
ver.  See  Siren. 

The  Sirenufas  were  only  three  in  number;  and  there¬ 
fore  if  thefe  and  the  Galli  be  the  fame,  two  more  mult 
have  lince  rifen,  or  the  three  have  been  fplit  into  five  by 
a  fubterraneous  convulfion.  On  the  largdl  is  a  watch- 
tower,  and  the  next  has  a  deferted  hermitage.  The 
principal  ifiand  is  only  a  narrow  femicircular  ridge 
covered  with  a  fhallow  coat  of  foil  ;  two  other  little 
ifiands  and  fome  jagged  rocks  juft  peeping  above  the 
waves,  correfpond  with  this  one  fo  as  to  trace  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  volcanical  crater.  The  compofition  of  them 
all  is  at  top  a  calcareous  rock  extremely  fhakeu,  tum¬ 
bled,  and  confufed,  mixed  with  mafles  of  breccia,  dif- 
pofed  in  a  moft  irregular  manner  ;  below  thefe  is  lava, 
and  the  deeper  the  eye  follows  it  the  ftronger  are  the 
marks  of  fire  :  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  ’ 
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There  are  very  few  galleys  now  befides  thefe  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  of 


fome  places  above  it,  the  layers  are  complete  blocks  of 
bafaltes.  Lienee  it  is  fair  to  prefume,  that  central  fires 
have  heaved  up  to  light  the  torrified  fubftances  that 
originally  lay  near  their  focus,  with  all  the  intermediate 
ftrata  that  covered  them  from  the  fea.  The  layers  in*- 
cline  downwards  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  the  air  feems  to 
have  forced  its  way  into  part  of  the  mafs  while  in  fu- 
fian,  and  by  checking  its  workings  caufed  many  large 

caverns 
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Gallia,  caverns  to  be  left  in  it.  Thefc  iftands  are  uncultivated 
— and  uninhabited  fince  the  old  hermit  of  St  Antonio 
died.  Myrtle  covers  moll  of  the  furface. 

GALLIA,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  called  Gala¬ 
tia  by  the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Gallic 
Celta ,  Celtlberi,  and  Celtofcytha.  Ancient  Gaul  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  different  parts  by  the  Romans,  call¬ 
ed  Gallia  Belglca,  Narhonenjis ,  A quitania ,  and  Celtic  a . 
Gallia  Belgica  was  the  larged  province,  bounded  by 
Germany,  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  and  the  German  ocean; 
and  contained  the  modern  country  of  Alface,  Lorraine, 
Picardy,  with  part  of  the  low  countries,  and  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  of  the  ifle  of  France.  Gallia  Narbonenfis, 
which  contained  the  provinces  now  called  Languedoc , 
Provence ,  Dauphlne ,  Savoy ,  was  bounded  by  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenean  mountains,  by  Aquitania,  Belgicum,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Aquitania  Gallia,  now  called  the 
provinces  of  Poitou ,  Santonge ,  Guienne ,  Berry ,  Llmofin, 
Gafcogtiy ,  Auvergne ,  See.  was  fituated  between  the  Ga- 
rurana,  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  the  ocean.  Gal¬ 
lia  Celtica,  or  Lugdunenfis,  was  bounded  by  Belgium, 
Gallia  Narbonenfis,  the  Alps,  and  the  ocean.  It  con¬ 
tained  the  country  at  prefent  known  by  the  name  of 
Lyonnais,  Pour  nine,  Franche  Comte ,  Senenois ,  Switzer- 
land,  and  part  of  Normandy.  Befides  thefe  grand  di- 
vifions,  there  is  often  mention  made  of  Gallia  Cifalpi- 
na  or  Citerior,  Tranfalpina  or  Ulterior,  which  refers 
to  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  conquered  by  fome  of 
the  Gauls  who  crofted  the  Alps.  By  Gallia  Cifalpina, 
the  Romans  under!! ood  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  in 
Italy,  and  by  Tranfalpina,  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
Alps,  in  regard  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Gal¬ 
lia  Cifpadana,  and  Tranfpadana,  is  applied  to  a  part  of 
Italy  conqueied  by  fome  of  the  Gauls;  and  then  it 
means  the  country  on  this  fide  of  the  Po,  or  beyond 
the  Po,  with  refpedl  to  Rome.  By  Gallia  Toga^a,  the 
Rqmans  underftood  Cifalpine  Gaul,  where  the  Roman 
gowns  toga  were  ufually  worn.  Gallia  Narbonenfis 
was  called  Braccata ,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  covering 
of  the  inhabitants  for  their  thighs.  The  epithet  of 
Gomata  is  applied  to  Gallia  Celtica,  becaufe  the  people 
fuffered.  their  hair  to  grow  to  an  uncommon  length. 
The  inhabitants  were  great  warriors;  and  their  valour 
overcame  the  Roman  armies,  took  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  invaded  Greece  in  different  ages.  They  fpread 
themfclves  over  the  greateft  pait  of  the  world,  i  hey 
were  very  fuperftitious  in  their  religious  ceremonies, 
and  revered  the  facerdotal  order  as  if  they  had  been 
gods*  They  long  maintained  a  bloody  war  again  ft 
the  Romans,  and  Csefar  refided  io  years  in  their  coun¬ 
try  before  he  could  totally  fubdue  them.  See  Gaul. 

GALLIA  RD,  or  Gagliarda,  a  fort  of  dance 
anciently  in  great  requeft  ;  confifting  oL  very  different 
motions  and  a6tions,  fometimes  proceeding  terra  a  terra 
or  fmoothly  along;  fometimes  capering;  fometimes 
along  the  room,  and  fometimes  acrofs.  The  word  is 
French, gailllarde,  or  rather  Italian  ;  and  literally  fig- 
nifies  “  gay,  merry,  fprightly.”  This  dance  was  alfo 
called  Romcwefque ,  becaufe  brought  from  Rome. 

Thoinot  Arbeau,  in  his  Orchefography,  deferibes  it 
as  confiding  of  five  fteps,  and  five  pofitions  of  the  feet, 
•  which  the  dancers  performed  before  each  other,  and 
whereof  he  gives  us  the  fcore  or  tablature,  which  is  of 
fix  minims,  and  two  triple  times. 

GALLIA RDA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  the  name  of 


a  tune  that  belongs  to  a  dance  called  a  galliard.  The  Gdlicair 
air  of  it  is  lively  in  triple  time.  I!  .. 

GALLICAN,  any  thing  belonging  to  France  :  Ga 
thus  the  term  Galilean  church  denotes  the  church  of 
France,  or  the  affembly  of  the  clergy  of  that  king¬ 
dom. 

GALLICISM,  a  mode  of  fpeech  peculiar  to  the 
French  language,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar  in  other  languages.  With  us  it  is  ufed  to  denote 
fuch  phrafes  or  modes  of  fpeech  in  Englifh  as  are 
formed  after  the  French  idiom. 

GALLINACEUS  lapis,  a  gloffy  fubftance  pro¬ 
duced  by  volcanic  fires  ;  the  fame  with  the  lapis  cbjidl - 
anus  of  the  ancients.  A  kind  of  it  is  brought  from 
Paris,  of  a  beautiful  black,  refembling  the  colour  of  a 
large  crow  in  that  country  named  galllnago . 

GALLINLE,  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birds. 

See  Ornithology. 

GALL1NACIOIJS,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
birds  of  the  order  of  the  gallinse. 

GALLING,  or  Excoriation,  in  medicine.  Sec 
Excoriation, 

Galling*  of  a  Horfe’s  Bach,  a  diforder  occafioned 
by  heat,  and  the  chafing  or  pinching  of  the  faddle. 

In  order  to  prevent  it,  fome  take  a  hind’s  (kin  well 
garni(hed  with  hair,  and  fit  it  neatly  under  the  pannel 
of  the  faddle,  fo  that  the  hairy  fide  may  be  next  the 
horfe. 

When  ahorfe’e  back  is  galled  upon  a  journey,  take 
out  a  little  of  the  fluffing  of  the  pannel  over  the  fwell- 
ing,  and  few  a  piece  of  foft  white  leather  on  the  infide 
of  the  pannel :  anoint  the  part  with  fait  butter,  and 
every  evening  wipe- it  clean,  rubbing  it  till  it  grow 
foft,  anointing  it  again  with  butter,  or,  for  want  of 
that,  with -greafe  :  waffi  the  (welling,  or  hurt,  every 
evening  with  cold  water  and  foap  ;  and  ftrew  it  with 
fait,  which  fhould  be  16ft  on  till  the  horfe  be  faddled 
in  the  morning. 

GALL1NULE.  See  Fulica. 

GALLIPOLI,  a -lea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra -di- Otranto,  with 
a  biihop’s  fee.  It  ftands  on  a  rocky  ifiand,  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  bridge.  From  the  remotefl  anti¬ 
quity  this  was  a  ftation  fo  favourable  to  commerce, 
that  every  maritime  power  wifhed  to  fecure  it  ;  and  it 
is  a  reproach  to  government,  that  nothing  lias  been-* 
done  to  improve  its  natural  advantages  :  at  prefent, 

Mr  Swinburn  informs  us,  it  has  neither  harbour  nor 
ffielter  for  (hipping.  Charles  II.  demolifhed  Galli¬ 
poli  for  its  adherence  to  Frederick  of  Aragon.  The 
Venetians  treated  it  with  great  cruelty  in  the  tyth 
century  ;  and  in  1481  it  was  pillaged  by-  the  Turks. 

To  preferve  it  from  future  calamities,  Charles  V.  re¬ 
paired  and  {Lengthened  its  fortifications  5  and,  fince 
that  period,  it  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  peace  and 
trade,  which  have  rendered  it  the  moft  opulent  and 
gayeft  town  upon  the  coaft,  though  its  inhabitants  do 
not  exceed  6000  in  number.  Confumptions  and  fpit- 
ting  of  blood  are  rather  frequent  here,  occafioned  by 
the  great  fubtilty  of  the  air,  which  is  ventilated  from 
every  quarter.  The  buildings  are  tolerable,  and  fome 
of  the  churches  have  good  paintings.  The  cotton- 
trade  brings  in  about  30,000  ducats  a-year.  Good 
muffins,  cotton  (lockings,  and  other  parts  of  apparel,! 
are  mai:ufa£iured  here,  and  purchafed  bv  the  Proven¬ 
cals 
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Oalhpoh  $als  *  f0r  Gallipoli  has  no  dire&  trade  with  the  metro-  ri 
polis.  Silk  and  faffron  were  formerly  qbjeds  of 
traffic  ;  but  heavy  duties  and  opprefiion  have  caufed 
them  to  be  abandoned.  The  wine  of  this  territory  is 
good  ;  but  from  drynefs  of  climate,  and  fhallownefs  of 
foil,  the  vintage  frequently  fails  in  quantity  ;  and 
then  the  Gallipolitans  have  recourfe  to  Sicily  for  a 
fupply.  Oil  is  the  great  fupport  of  the  place  :  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  its  olive  plantations  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  France,  and  the  north  of  Italy  ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  fent  to  Naples,  and  other  ports  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Neapolitan  merchants,  by  means  of  agents  fet¬ 
tled  at  Gallipoli,  buy  up  the  oils,  from  year  to  year, 
long  before  an  olive  appears  upon  the  tree  ;  and  the 
price  is  afterwards  fettled  by  public  authority.  The 
Neapolitans  fell  their  oil  to  the  merchants  of  Leghorn  ; 
and,  if  faithfully  ferved  by  their  factors  in  Terra  di 
Otranto,  ought  to  double  their  capital  in  two  years. 

But,  to  balance  this  advantage,  they  run  great  rifles, 
pay  exorbitant  intereft,  and  have  frequent  bankrupt¬ 
cies  to  guard  againft.  E.  Long.  18.  io.  N.  Lat. 

40.  20. 

Gallipoli,  a  fea-port  town  of  Turky  in  Europe, 
in  the  province  of  Romania,  feated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  fea  of  Marmura,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  bi- 
Ihop’s  fee.  It  contains  about  10,000  Turks,  3500 
Greeks,  befidcs  a  great  number  of  Jews.  The  bazar 
"or  bezeflein,  the  place  where  merchandizes  are  fold, 
is  a  handfome  ftru&ure,  with  domes  covered  with  lead. 

It  is  an  open  place,  and  has  no  other  defence  than  a 
paltry  fquare  caflle.  The  houfes  of  the  Greeks  and 
Jews  have  doors  not  above  three  feet  and  an  half  high, 
to  prevent  the  Turks  riding  into  their  houfes.  E. 
Long.  26.  59.  N.  Lat.  40.  30. 

GALLIUM,  in  botany.  See  Galium. 

GALLO,  an  illand  of  the  South  Sea,  near  the  fea- 
coall  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  which  was  the  firfl 
place  poffeffed  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  attempted 
the  conqucfl  of  Peru  ;  it  is  alfo  the  place  where  the 
hucaneers  ufed  to  come  for  wood  and  water,  and  to  refit 
their  veffels  when  they  were  in  thefe  parts.  W.  Long. 

88.  o.  N.  Lat.  2.  30. 

Gallo  gracia,  a  country  of  Afia  minor,  near  Bithynia 
and  Cappadocia.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of 
Gauls,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Gallogr<eci>  becaufe  a 
number  of  Greeks  had  accompanied  them  in  their 
emigration.  See  Gallatia. 

GALLO  IS  (John),  born  at  Paris  in  1632,  was 
an  univerfal  fcholar  ;  but  chiefly  noted  for  having  been, 
in  conjun&ion  with  M.  de  Sallo  who  formed  the  plan, 
the  fir  lb  publifher  of  the  Journal  des  Sgavans .  The 
fir  ft  journal  was  publifhed  January  5th  1665  ;  but  thefe 
gentlemen  criticifed  new  works  fo  rigoroufly,  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  authors  united  and  cried  it  down.  De 
Sallo  declined  entirely  after  the  publication  of  the 
third  number :  but  Gallois  ventured  to  fend  out  a 
fourth,  on  January  4th  1 666  ;  though  not  without  a 
mod  humble  advertisement  at  the  beginning,  wherein 
it  was  declared,  that  the  author  “  would  not  prefume 
to  criticife,  but  fimply  give  an  account  of  the  books.” 

This,  with  the  prote&ion  of  M.  Colbert,  who  was 
greatly  taken  with  the  work,  gradually  reconciled  the 
public  to  it:  and  thus  began  literary  journals,  which 
have  been  continued  from  that  time  to  this,  under  va- 
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rious  titles,  and  by  various  writers.  Gallois  conti¬ 
nued  his  journal  to  the  year  1674,  when  more  import¬ 
ant  occupations  obliged  him  to  turn  it  over  to  other 
hands.  .  M.  Colbert  had  taken  him  into  his  houfe  to 
teach  him  Latin  ;  and  when  he  loft  his  patron  in  1683, 
he  was  firft  made  librarian  to  the  king,  and  then 
Greek  profeffor  in  the  royal  college.  He  died  in  1  707  ) 

GALLON,  a  rneafure  of  capacity  both  for  dry  and 
liquid  things,  containing  four  quarts.  But  thefe  quarts, 
and  confequently  the  gallon  itfelf,  are  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  thing  meafured  :  Foriit- 
ftance,  the  wine-gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches,  and 
holds  eight  pounds  averdupois  of  pure  water  ;  the 
beer  and  ale-gallon  contains  281  folid  inches,  and 
holds  ten  pounds  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  averdu¬ 
pois  of  water;  and  the  gallon  for  corn,  meal,  &c.  272^ 
cubic  inches,  and  holds  nine  pounds  thirteen  ounces  of 
pure  water. 

GALLOP,  in  the  manege,  is  the  fwifteft  natural 
pace  of  a  horfe,  performed  by  reaches  or  leaps;  the 
two  fore- feet  being  raifed  almoft  at  the  fame  time  '; 
and  when  thefe  are  in  the  air,  and  juft  ready  to  touch 
the  ground  again,  the  two  hind- feet  are  lifted  almoft 
at  once.  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  barbarous 
Latin  calupare ,  or  calpare ,  “  to  run.”  Some  derive  it 
from  caballicare ;  others  from  the  Greek  xauajf/y,  or 
v.cc\7rctvy  to  Jpur  a  horfe . 

GALLOWAY,  a  county  of  Scotland,  which  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
Stuart.  It  is  divided  into  two  diftri&s  ;  the  weftern, 
called  Upper  Galloway ,  being  the  fame  with  Wigton- 
Ihire;  and  the  eaftern,  or  ftewartry  of  Kircudbright, 
called  Lower  Galloway .  See  Kircudbright  and 

WlGTONSHlRE. 

Galloways  is  the  name  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  hor- 
fes,  fo  called  from  the  county  of  Galloway  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where  they  are  bred.  Tradition  reports  that 
this  kind  of  horfes  fprung  from  fome  Spaniflr  ftallions, 
which  fwam  on  fhore/rom  fome  of  the  fhips  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Spanifh  armada,  wrecked  on  the  coaft  ;  and 
coupling  with  the  mares  of  the  country,  furniflied  the 
kingdom  with  their  pofteritv.  They  were  much  efteem- 
ed,  and  of  a  middling  fize,  ftrong,  adtive,  nervous,  and 
hardy. 

Mull  of  Galloway ,  one  of  the  Weftern  Iflands  of 
Scotland,  about  24  Scots  miles  long,  and  as  much  in 
breadth.  It  is  in  genefal  rocky  and  barren,  not  pro¬ 
ducing  a  fufticient  quantity  of  corn  for  the  inhabitants; 
but  about  1800  head  of  cattle  are  annually  exported. 
The  ifland  was  originally  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Ifles ;  but  in  after-times  it  became  part  of 
the  poffeffions  of  the  ancient  and  valiant  family  of 
Macleans,  who  ftill  retain  one-half.  The  other  is  the 
litigated  property  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  whofe  an- 
ceftor  poffeffed  himfelf  of  it  in  1674,  on  account  of  a 
debt  ;  but  after  the  courts  of  law  had  made  an  adjudi¬ 
cation  in  his  favour,  he  was  obliged  to  fupport  their 
decree  by  force  of  arms. 

GALLOWS,  an  inftrument  of  punifhment,  where¬ 
on  perfons  convided  capitally  of  felony,  &c.  are  exe¬ 
cuted  by  hanging. 

Among  our  anceftors  it  was  called  furca,  “  fork 
a  name  by  which  it  is  ftill  denominated  abroad,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  France  and  Italy.  In  this  latter  country, 

the 
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Gallus  the  rsafon  of  the  name  ftill  fubfifts  ;  the  gallows  being 
II  a  real  fork  drove  into  the  ground,  acrofs  the  legs 
Galway,  whereof  is  laid  abeam,  to  which  the  rope  is  tied.  See 
FlIRCA. 

GALLUS  (Cornelius),  an  ancient  Roman  poet, 
born  at  Forum  Julium,  now  called  Frejus ,  in  France, 
He  was  a  particular  favourite  with  Auguftus  Cosfar, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Egypt :  but  his  mal- 
adminiftration  there  occafioned  his  banifhment,  and 
the  lofs  of  his  eftate  ;  for  grief  of  which  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life.  He  wrote  four  books  of  love- 
elegies  ;  and  Virgil  has  complimented  him  in  many 
places. 

Gallus,  or  Cock,  in  ornithology.  See  Pha- 
s  i  anus. 

GALLY,  in  printing,  a  frame  into  which  the 
compofitor  empties  the  lines  out  of  his  compofing- 
ftick,  and  in  which  he  ties  up  the  page  when  it  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  gaily  is  formed  of  an  oblong  fquare  board,  with 
a  ledge  on  three  (ides,  and  a  groove  to  admit  a  falfe 
bottom,  called  a  gaily  Jlice. 

GALWAY,  or  Galloway,  a  county  of  Ireland, 
which  is  82  miles  in  length,  and  42  in  breadth,  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  counties  of  Clare,  Tipperary,  King’s  Coun¬ 
ty,  Rofcommon,  and  the  fea.  The  river  Shannon 
wafhes  the  frontiers  of  the  eall  and  fouth-eaft,  and 
forms  a  lake  feveral  miles  in  length.  There  is  another 
great  lake  called  Corbu ,  or  Carib ,  which  is  near  20 
miles  long,  and  five  broad.  The  county  contains 
15,420  houfes,  136  parifhes,  17  baronies,  and  13  bo¬ 
roughs  ;  and  fends  8  members  to  parliament.  The  ca¬ 
pital  town  is  of  the  fame  name. 

Galway,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  arid  province  of  Connaught,  of  which  it 
is  the  capital.  It  is  feated  on  the  bay  of  Galway  on  the 
weftern  ocean,  108  miles  weft  of  Dublin,  and  gives  title 
of  Vifcount  to  the  family  of  Monkton.  It  is  furround- 
cd  with  ftrong  walls,  has  large  ftraight  ftreets,  and  the 
houfes  are  generally  well  built  with  ftone.  It  has  a 
good  trade  into  foreign  parts,  on  account  of  its  har¬ 
bour,  which  is  defended  by  a  fort.  It  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  fheriffs,  and  recorder,  and  returns  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament.  It  has  but  one  pari/h  church, 
which  is  a  large  and  beautiful  Gothic  ftru&ure  ;  an 
exchange  ;  barracks  for  10  companies  of  foot,  a  char¬ 
ter- fchool,  and  an  hofpital.  This  was  one  of  the 
flrongeft  towns  in  the  kingdom  :  it  held  out  fome  time 
againft  general  Ginkle,  who  inverted  and  took  it  after 
the  battle  of  Aughrim.  Its  fortifications  were  then 
repaired;  the  walls  are  flanked  by  baftions,  but  are 
moftly  gone  to  decay.  The  falmon  and  herring  fifh- 
eries  are  carried  on  here  with  great  fpirit,  and  employ 
700  boats  ,  the  quantity  of  kelp  manufactured  and  ex¬ 
ported  is  confiderable;  and  the  growth  of  the  linen 
manufadlure,  though  of  late  introduction,  is  become 
very  important.  In  1290,  Sir  William  de  Burgh 
founded  a  monaftery  here  for  Francifcan  friars,  on  St 
Stephen’s  ifland,  fituated  without  the  north  gate  of 
the  town.  In  1381,  there  being  two  popes  at  Rome, 
and  the  people  of  Ireland  being  doubtful  to  which 
they  fhould  pay  obedience,  pope  Urban,  to  fix  them 
entirely  to  his  intereft,  empowered  the  guardian  of 
this  monaftery  to  excommunicate  every  perfon  in  the 
province  of  Connaught  who  fhould  adhere  to  Cle¬ 


ment  VII.  who  he  allured  them  was  antipope.  The  Gama 
tomb  of  the  founder  of  this  monaftery  was  difeovered  II 
in  June  1779,  upwards  of  four  feet  under  ground,  with  Gamh°ge- 
his  family-arms,  and  a  very  long  broad  fword,  elegant-  ,r~v 
ly  carved  thereon;  fome  of  the  remains  are  ftill  to  be 
feen. — Near  the  weft  gate  of  the  town,  without  the 
walls,  was  the  monaftery  of  St  Mary  of  the  hill;  on 
the  nuns  forfaking  it,  the  fecular.  clergy  entered  into- 
and  kept  poffeffion  of  it  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  but 
on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  pope 
Innocent  VIII.  it  was  granted  to  the  Dominican  fii- 
ars,  by  a  bull  dated  the  4th  December  1488;  there 
are  no  remains  of  this  foundation  except  the  cemetery  ; 
the  whole  building  having  been  demolifhed  by  the 
townfmen  in  the  year  1652,  in  order  to  prevent  Crom¬ 
well  from  turning  it  into  a  fortification  againft  them- 
felves  :  there  was  alfo  an  Auguftinian  friary,  on  a  hill 
near  this  town,  founded  by  Stephen  Lynch,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  his  wife,  in  the  year  1 508,  at  the  earned  folici- 
tation  of  Richard  Nangle,  a  friar  of  the  fame  order, 
who  afterwards  became  archbifhop  of  Tuam. 

GAMA  (Vafco  de),  a  Portuguefe  admiral,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  difeoveryof  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  was  born  at  Synes  ;  and,  in  1497,  was 
fent  to  the  Indies  by  king  Emanuel :  he  returned  in 
1502,  and  failed  thither  again  with  13  vefTels  richly 
laden.  He  was  made  viceroy  of  the  Indies  by  king* 

John  III.;  and  died  at  Cochin,  on  the  24th  of  De¬ 
cember  1525.  Don  Stephen  and  Don  Chriftopherde 
Gama,  his  fons,  were  alfo  viceroys  of  the  Indies,  and 
celebrated  in  hiftory. 

GAMBIA,  a  large  river  of  Negroiand  in  Africa, 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger.  See 
Nile,Ntger,  and  Senegal. 

GAMBOGE,  is  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  *  See  Gam* 
partly  of  a  gummy  and  partly  of  a  refinous  nature. 
is  chiefly  brought  to  us  in  large  cakes  or  rolls  from 
Cambaja  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  beft  fort  is  of  a 
deep  yellow  or  orange  colour,  breaks  fhining  and  free 
from  drofs :  it  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte,  un- 
lefs  kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  when  it  impref- 
fes  a  flight  fenfe  of  acrimony.  It  immediately  com¬ 
municates  to  fpirit  of  wine  a  bright  golden  colour,  and 
almoft  entirely  diffolves  in  it  ;  Geoffroy  fays,  except 
the  fixth  part.  Alkaline  falts  enable  water  to  a6l  up¬ 
on  this  fubftance  powerfully  as  a  menftruum  :  the  folu- 
tion  made  by  their  means  is  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a 
deep  blood- red  colour,  and  partes  the  filtre  :  the  dulci¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  readily  and  entirely  diffolves 
it,  and  takes  up  a  confiderable  quantity  ;  and  what  is 
pretty  remarkable,  this  folution  mixes  either  with  wa¬ 
ter  or  fpirit,  without  growing  turbid. 

As  a  pigment,  it  makes  a  beautiful  yellow,  which 
is  much  ufed  by  the  painters.  Dr  Lewis  fays,  that  it 
makes  a  beautiful  and  durable  citron  yellow  ftain  upon 
marble,  whether  rubbed  in  fubftance  on  the  hot  ftone, 
or  applied,  as  dragon’s-blood  fometimes  ois,  in  form  of 
a  fpirituous  tinfture.  When  it  is  applied  on  cold 
marble,  the  ftone  is  afterwards  to  be  heated,  to  make 
the  colour  penetrate. 

As  a  medicine,  gamboge  evacuates  powerfully  both, 
upwards  and  downwards  ;  fome  condemn  it  as  adling 
with  too  great  violence,  and  occafioning  dangerous, 
hypercatharfes ;  vvhilft  others  are  of  a  contrary  opi¬ 
nion.  Geoffroy  feems  particularly  fond  of  this  medi¬ 
cine* 
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cine,  and  inform?  us,  that  he  has  Frequently  given 
from  two  to  four  grains,  without  its  proving  at  all 
emetic  ;  that  from  four  to  eight  grains,  it  both  vo¬ 
mits  and  purges,  without  violence  ;  that  its  operation 
is  foon  over  ;  and  that  if  given  in  a  liquid  form,  and 
fufficiently  diluted,  it  (lands  not  in  need  of  any  correc¬ 
tor  ;  that  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pill,  it  is  moll  apt 
to  prove  emetic,  but  very  rarely  has  this  effedl  if  joined 
along  with  tnercunus  dulcis.  lie  neverthelefs  Cautions 
againft  its  life  where  the  patient  cannot  eafily  bear  vo¬ 
miting. — It  has  been  ufed  in  dropfy  with  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  or  jalap,  or  both,  to  quicken  their  operation.  It 
isalfo  recommended  by  fome  to  the  extent  of  15  grains 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali  in  cafes  of 
the  tape- worm.  Tim  dofe  is  ordered  in  the  morning; 
and  if  the  worm  is  not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hours, 
it  is  repeated  even  to  the  third  time  with  fafety  and 
efficacy.  It  is  afferted  that  it  has  been  given  to  this 
extent  even  in  delicate  habits.  This  is  faid  to  be  the 
remedy  alluded  to  by  Baron  Van  Swieten,  which  was 
employed  by  Dr  Herenfchward,  and  with  him  proved 
fo  lucceisful  in  the  removal  of  the  taenia  lata. 

GAME,  in  general,  fignifies  any  diverfion  or  fport, 
that  is  performed  with  regularity,  and  retrained  to 
certain  rules.  See  Gaming. 

Games  are  ufually  diflinguiihed  into  thofe  of  exer- 
cife  and  addrefs,  and  thofe  of  hazard.  To  the  firll 
belong  chefs,  tennis,  billiards,  &c.  and  to  the  latter 
thofe  performed  with  cards  or  dice,  as  back-gam¬ 
mon, ‘ombre,  picquet,  whift,  &c.  See  Baa c- Gam¬ 
mon,  Sc  c. 

Games,  in  antiquity,  were  public  diverfions/fcxhi- 
bited  on  folemn  occafions.  Such  among  the  Greeks, 
were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Iilhmian,  Nemean,  See, 
games  ;  and,  among  the  Romans,  the  Apollinarian, 
Cireenfian,  Capitoline,  &c.  games.  See  Olympic, 
Pythian,  Funeral,  8c c. 

Game,  in  law,  ilgnilies  birds,  or  prey,  taken  or 
killed  by  fowling  or  hunting. 

The  property  of  fuch  animals  fera  nature  as  are 
known  under  the  denomination  of  game,  with  the  right 
of  purfuing,  taking,  and  dell roying  them,  is  veiled  in 
the  king  alone,  and  from  him  derived  to  fuch  of  his 
fubje&s  as  have  received  the  grants  of  a  chace,  a  park, 
or  a  free  warren. 

By  the  law  of  nature,  indeed  ,  every  man,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peafant,  has  an  equal  right  of  purfuing, 
and  taking  to  his  own  ufe,  all  fuch  creatures  as  are 
fer<r  nature,  and  therefore  the  property  of  nobody, 
but  liable  to  be  feiztd  by  the  firft  occupant.  But  it 
follows  from  the  very  end  and  conditution  of  fociety, 
that  this  natural  right,  as  well  as  many  others  be¬ 
longing  to  man  as  an  individual,  may  be  redrained  by 
pofitive  laws  enabled  for  reafons  of  ilate,  or  for  the 
fuppofed  benefit  of  the  community.  This  reftri£lion 
may  be  either  with  refpedl  to  the  place  in  which  thi3 
right  may,  or  may  not,  be  exercifed  ;  with  refpe£l  to 
the  animals  that  are  the  fubje&s  of  this  right  ;  or  with 
refpe£l  to  the  perfons  allowed  or  forbidden  to  exercife 
it.  And,  in  confequence  of  this  authority,  we  find 
that  the  municipal  laws  of  many  nations  have  exerted 
fuch  power  of  reftraint  ;  have  in  general  forbidden 
the  entering  on  another  man’s  grounds,  for  any  caufe, 
without  the  owner’s  leave  ;  have  extended  their  pro¬ 
tection  to  fuch  particular  animals  as  are  ufually  the 
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objeCts  ofpurfuit ;  and  have  invefled  the  prerogative  of 
hunting  and  taking  fuch  animals,  in  the  fovereign  of 
the  date  only,  and  fuch  as  he  (hall  authorize.  Many 
rtafons  have  concurred  for  making  thefe  cor.dftutions  : 
as,  1.  For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  im¬ 
provement.  of  lands,  by  giving  every  -man  an  exclu- 
five  dominion  oyer  his  own  foil.  2.  For  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  thefe  animals,  which 
would  foon  be  extirpated  by  a  general  liberty.  3.  For 
prevention  of  idlenefs  and  diffipation  in  hufbandmen, 
artificers,  and  others  of  lower  rank  ;  which  would  be 
the  unavoidable  confequence  of  univerfal  licence.  4.  For 
prevention  of  popular  infurreCtions  and  refidance  to 
the  government*  by  difarming  the  bulk  of  the  people: 
which  lad  is  a  reafon  oftener  meant  than  avowed,  by 
the  makers  of  foreft  or  game  laws.  Nor,  certainly,  in 
thefe  prohibitions  is  there  any  natural \x\)\i{Wuz,  as  fome 
have  weakly  enough  fuppofed  :  fince,  as  PufFendorf 
obferves,  the  law  does  not  hereby  take  from  any  man 
his  prefent  propeity,  or  what  was  already  his  own  ; 
but  barely  abridges  him  of  one  means  of  acquiring  a 
future  property,  that  of  occupancy  ;  which  indeed  the 
law  of  nature  would  allow  him,  but  of  which  the  laws 
of  fociety.  have  in  mod  indances  very  judly  and  reafon- 
ably  deprived  him. 

Yet,  however  defenfible  thefe  provifions  in  general 
may  be,  on  the  footing  of  reafon,  or  judice,  or  civil 
policy,  we  mud,  notwithdanding,  acknowledge,  that, 
in  their  prefent  (liape,  they  owe  their  immediate  ori¬ 
ginal  to  flavery.  .  It  is  not  till  after  the  irruption  of 
the  northern  nations  into  the  Roman  empire,  that  we 
read  of  any  other  prohibitions,  than  that  natural  one 
of  not  fporting  on  any  private  grounds  without  the 
owner’s  leave* 

.  With  regard  to  the  rife  and  original  of  our  prefent 
civil  prohibitions,  it  will  be  found,  that  all  fored  and 
game  laws  were  introduced  into  Europe  at  the  fame 
time,  and  by  the  fame  policy,  as  gave  birth  to  the 
feodal  fydem  ;  when  thofe  fwarms  of  barbarians  iffiied 
from  their  northern  hive,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
mod  of  the  prefent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  wedern  empire.  For  when  a  conquering  gene¬ 
ral  came  to  fettle  the  economy  of  a  vanquifhed  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  part  it  out  among  his  foldiers  or  feuda¬ 
tories,  who  were  to  render  him  military  fervice  for  fuch 
donations  ;  it  behoved  hrm,  in  order  to  feCure  his  new 
acquisitions,  to  keep  the  rujlici  or  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  all  who  were  not  his  military  tenants,  in  as 
low  a  condition  as  poffible,  and  efpecially  to  prohibit 
them  the  ufe  of  arms.  Nothing  could  do  this  more 
effe&ually  than  a  prohibition  of  hunting  and  fporting.: 
and  therefoie  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror  lo  re- 
ferve  this  right  to  himlelf,  and  fuch  on  whom  he 
fhould  bedow  it  ;  which  were  only  his  capital  feudato¬ 
ries,  or  greater  barons.  And,  accordingly,  we  find, 
in  the  feudal  conditutions,  one  and  the  fame  law  prohi¬ 
biting  the  rujlici  in  general  from  cairying  arms,  and 
al.fo  proferibing  the  ufe  of  nets,  fnares,  or  other  en¬ 
gines  for  defl roying  the  game.  This  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege  w  ell  fufted  the  martial  genius  of  the  conquering 
troops,  who  delighted  in  a  fport  which  in  its  purfuft; 
and  daughter  bore  fome  rcfemblancc  to  war.  Vita 
omnis  (fays  Casfar,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Germans) 
in  nycnat  iambus  atque  in  Jludiis  rei  militaris  corijijlit .  And 
Tacitus  in  like  manner  obferves,  that  quoties  UHa  non 
4  tneunt, 
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Game,  ineunt,  multum  venatibus ,  plus  per  otium  tranftgunl .  And 

\ -  indeed,  like  Tome  of  their  modern  fuccefibrs,  they  had 

no  other  amufement  to  entertain  their  vacant  hours  ; 
they  defpifing  all  arts  as  effeminate,  and  having  no 
other  learning,  than  was  couched  in  fuch  rude  ditties 
as  were  fung  at  the  folemn  caroufals  which  fucceeded 
tliefe  antinit  huntings.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in 
thofe  nations  where  the  feodal  policy  remains  the  mod 
unconnpted,  the  fereft  or  game  laws  continue  in  their 
higheft  ligonr.  In  France,  all  game  is  properly  the 
king’s  ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  it  is  death  for 
a  peafant  to  be  found  hunting  in  the  woods  of  the  no¬ 
bility. 

With  us  in  Britain,  alfo,  hunting  has  ever  been  e- 
fteemed  a  mofl  princely  diverfion  and  exercife.  The 
whole  ifland  was  replenifhed  with  all  forts  of  game  in 
the  times  of  the  Britons ;  who  lived  in  a  wild  and  pa- 
ftoral  manner,  without  inclofmg  or  improving  their 
grounds  ;  and  derived  much  of  their  fubfiftence  from 
the  chafe,  which  they  all  enjoyed  in  common.  But, 
when  h  11  (ban dry  took  place  under  the  Saxon  govern¬ 
ment,  and  lands  began  to  be  cultivated,  improved,  and 
inclofed,  the  heads  naturally  fled  into  the  woody  and 
defart  tracts,  which  were  called  the  foreJIs  ;  and,  ha¬ 
ving  never  been  difpofed  of  in  the  firft  diitribu- 
tion  cf  lands,  were  therefore  held  to  belong  to  the 
crown.  Thefe  were  filled  with  great  plenty  of 
game,  which  our  royal  fportfmen  referved  for  their 
own  diverfion,  on  pain  of  a  pecuniary  forfeiture 
for  fuch  as  interfered  with  their  Sovereign..  But  e- 
very  freeholder  had  the  full  liberty  of  fporting  upon 
his  territories,  provided  he  abftained  from  the  king’s 
fore  d  s. 

‘  However,  upon  the  Norman  conqueft,  a  new  doc¬ 
trine  took  place  ;  and  the  right  of  purfuing  and  ta¬ 
king  all  beads  of  chafe  or  venary ,  and  fuch  other  ani¬ 
mals  as  were  accounted  game ,  was  then  held  to  belong 
to  the  king,  or  to  fuch  only  as  were  authorized  under 
him.  And  this,  as  well  upon  the  principles  of  the 
feudal  law,  that  the  king  is  the  ultimate  proprietor  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  they  being  all  held  of 
him  as  the  chief  lord,  or  lord  paramount  of  the  fee; 
and  that  therefore  he  has  the  right  of  the  nniverfal  foil, 
to  enter  thereon,  and  to  chafe  and  take  fuch  creatures 
at  his  pie  a  fu  re  :  as  alfo  upon  another  maxim  of  the 
common  law,  that  thefe  animals  are  bona  vacantia,  and, 
having  no  other  owner,  belong  to  the  king  by  his 
prerogative.  As  therefore  the  former  reafon  was  held 
to  ved  in  the  king  a  right  to  purfne  and  take  them 
any  where  ;  the  latter  was  fuppofed  to  give  the  king, 
and  fuch  as  he  ffiould  authorize,  a  foie  and  exclufive 
right. 

This  right,  thus  newly  veiled  in  the  crown,  was  ex¬ 
erted  with  the  utmod  rigour,  at  and  after  the  time  of 
the  Norman  tftablifhmeut  ;  not  only  in  the  ancient  fo- 
reds,  but  in  the  new  ones  which  the  conqueror  made, 
by  laying  together  vaft  tra&s  of  country,  depopulated 
for  that  purpofe,  and  referved  folely  for  the  king’s 
royal  divufion  ;  in  which  were  exercifed  the  mod  hor¬ 
rid  tyraumes  and  oppreffions,  under  colour  of  foreft- 
law,  for  the  fake  of  preferring  the  beads  of  chafe  ; 
to  kill  any  of  which,  within  the  limits  of  the.  forth, 
was  as  pea  nl  as  the  death  of  a  man.  And,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  fame  principle,  king  John  laid  a  total  in¬ 
terdict  upon  the  winged  as  well  as  the  fourfooted  crea- 
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tion  :  c  apt  it  ram  avium  per  tot  am  Angliatn  inter dixit  *.  Game. 
The  cruel  and  unfupportable  harddups  which  thefe  fo-  v  f 
red-laws  created  to  the  fubjed,  occafioned  our  an-  f*ans> 
cedors  to  be  as  zealous  for  their  reformation,  as  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  feodal  rigours  and  the  other  ex- 
adions  introduced  by  the  Norman  family ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  the  immunities  of  carta  de  forejla  as 
warmly  contended  for,  and  extorted  from  the  king 
with  as  much  difficulty,  as  thofe  of  magna  carta  itfelf. 

By  this  charter,  confirmed  in  parliament  f,  many  fo-f9Hcn  III. 
reds  were  difafforeded,  or  dripped  of  their  oppreffive 
privileges,  and  regulations  were  made  in  the  regimen 
of  fuch  as  remained;  particularly  killing  the  king’s 
deer  was  made  no  longer  a  capital  offence,  but  only 
punifhed  by  a  fine,  imprifonmeut,  or  abjuration  of  the 
realm.  And  by  a  variety  of  fubfequent  datutes,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  long  acqniefcence  of  the  crown  without 
exerting  the  fored-laws,  this  prerogative  is  now  be¬ 
come  no  longer  a  grievance  to  the  fubjed. 

But  as  the  king  referved  to  himfelf  theybr^r  for  his 
own  exclufive  diverfion,  fo  he  granted  out  from  time 
to  time  other  trails  of  lands  to  his  Subjects  under  the 
names  of  chafes  or  parks  ;  or  gave  them  licence  to 
make  fuch  in  their  own  grounds  ;  which  indeed  are 
fmaller  forefls  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjed,  but  not  go¬ 
verned  by  the  fored-laws  ;  apd  by  the  common  law  no 
perfon  is  at  liberty  to  take  or  kill  any  beads  of  chafe, 
but  fuch  as  hath  an  ancient  chafe  or  park  ;  unlefs  they 
be  alfo  heads  of  prey. 

As  to  all  inferior  fpecies  of  game,  called  beafls  and 
fowls  of  warren  ;  the  liberty  of  taking  or  killing  them 
is  another  franchise  or  royalty,  derived  likewife  from 
the  crown,  and  called  free-warren;  a  word  which  fig - 
nifies  preservation  or  cuflody  :  as  the  exclufive  liberty 
of  taking  and  kiPing  fifli  in  a  public  dream  or  river 
is  called  a  free-fi/hery ;  of  which,  however,  no  new 
franchife  can  at  prefent  be  granted,  by  the  exprefs 
provifion  of  magna  carta ,  c.  t6.  The  principal  inten¬ 
tion  of  granting  a  man  thefe  franchifesor  liberties  was 
in  order  to  proted  the  game,  by  giving  him  a  foie  and 
exclufive  power  of  killing  it  himfelf,  provided  he  pre¬ 
vented  other  perfons.  And  no  man  but  he  who  has 
a  chafe  or  free- warren,  by  grant  from  the  crown,  or 
prefciiption,  which  fuppoies  one,  can  juftify  hunting 
or  fporting  upon  another  man’s  foil  ;  nor  indeed,  in 
thorough  dridnefs  of  common  law,  either  hunting  or 
fporting  at  all. 

However  novel  this  dodrine  may  feem,  it  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  confeqnence  from  what  has  been  before  delivered, . 
that  the  foie  right  of  taking  and  dedroying  game  be¬ 
longs  ex  clu  lively  to  the  king.  This  appears,  as  well 
from  thehidorical  dedudion  here  made,  as  becaufe  lie 
may  grant  to  his  fubjeds  an  exclufive  right  of  taking 
them;  which  he  could  not  do,  unlefs  fuch  a  right  was 
fird  inherent  in  himfelf.  And  hence  it  will  follow, 
that  no  perfon  whatever,  but  he  who  has  fuch  deriva¬ 
tive  right  from  the  crown,  is  by  common  law  inti  tied 
to  take  or  kill  any  beads  of  chafe,  or  other  game  what- 
i'oever.  It  is  true,  that,  by  the  acquiefcence  of  the 
crown,  the  frequent  grants  of  free-warren  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  introdudion  of  new  penalties  of  late  by 
certain  datutes  for  preferving  the  game,  this  exclufive 
prerogative  of  the  king  is  little  known  or  confidered  ; 
every  man  that  is  exempted  from  thefe  modern  penal¬ 
ties,  looking  upon  himfelf  as  at  liberty  to  do  what  lie 
3  Y  pleafei 
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Game,  pleafes  with  the  game:  whereas  the  contrary  is  ftridlly 
v  Tl""  true,  that  no  man,  however  well  qualified  he  may  vul¬ 
garly  be  efleemed,  has  a  right  to  encroach  on  the  royal 
prerogative  by  the  killing  of  game,  unlefs  he  can  fhow 
a  particular  grant  of  free  warren:  or  a  prefcription, 
which  prefumes  a  grant ;  or  fome  authority  under  an 
a 61  of  parliament.  As  for  the  latter,  there  are  but 
two  inftances  wherein  an  exprefs  permiffion  to  kill 
game  was  ever  given  by  ftatute  ;  the  one  by  i  Jac.  I. 
c.  27.  altered  by  7  Jac.  I.  c.  11.  and  virtually  repeal¬ 
ed  by  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  25.  which  gave  authori¬ 
ty,  fo  long  as  they  remained  in  force,  to  the  owners 
of  free-warren,  to  lords  of  manors,  and  to  all  freehold¬ 
ers  having  40 1.  per  annum  in  lands  of  inheritance,  or 
80 1.  for  life  or  lives,  or  400 1.  perfonal  eflate  (and 
their  fervants),  to  take  partridges  and  plieafants  upon 
their  own,  or  their  mailer’s  free-warren,  inheritance, 
or  freehold  :  the  other  by  5  Ann.  c.  14.  which  em¬ 
powers  lords  and  ladies  of  manors  to  appoint  game- 
keepers,  to  kill  game  for  the  ufeof  fuch  lord  or  lady; 
which  with  fome  alteration  dill  fubfifts,  and  plainly 
fuppofes  fuch  power  not  to  have  been  in  them  before. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  thefe  game-laws  do 
indeed  qualify  nobody,  except  in  the  inftance  of  a 
gamekeeper,  to  kill  game  :  but  only  to  fave  the 
trouble  and  formal  procefs  of  an  a&ion  by  the  perfon 
injured,  who  perhaps  too  might  remit  the  offence, 
thefe  ftatutes  iufli£l  additional  penalties,  to  be  recover¬ 
ed  either  in  a  regular  or  fummary  way,  by  any  of  the 
king’s  fubje&s,  from  certain  perfons  of  inferior  rank 
who  may  be  found  offending  in  this  particular.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  perfons  excufcd‘from  thefe  ad¬ 
ditional  penalties  are  therefore  authorified  to  kill  game. 
The  circumftance  of  having  tool,  per  annum ,  and  the 
reft,  are  not  properly  qualifications,  but  exemptions. 
And  thefe  perfons,  fo  exempted  from  the  penalties  of 
the  game-ftatutes,  are  not  only  liable  to  adtions  of 
trefpafs  by  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  but  alfo,  if  they 
kill  game  within  the  limits  of  any  royal  francliife, 
they  are  liable  to  the  adtions  of  fuch  who  may  have 
the  right  of  chafe  or  free-warren  therein. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  king,  by  his 
prerogative,  and  fuch  perfons  as  have,  under  his  au¬ 
thority,  the  ROYAL  FRANCHISE  of  CHACE,  PARK,  or 
♦  See  thofc  Free- Warren  *,  are  the  only  perfons  who  may  acquire 
articles.  any  property,  however  fugitive  and  tranfitory,  in  thefe 
animals  fera  natura ,  while  living  ;  which  is  faid  to  be 
vefted  in  them  propter  privilegium .  And  it  muft  alfo 
be  obferved,  that  fuch  perfons  as  may  thus'  lawfully 
hunt,  fifh,  or  fowl,  ratione privileg'd ,  have  only  a  qua¬ 
lified  property  in  thefe  animals  :  it  not  being  abfoliite 
or  permanent,  but  lading  only  fo  long  as  the  creatures 
remain  within  the  limits  of  fucli  refpedtive  franchife  or 
liberty,  and  ceafing  the  inftant  they  voluntarily  pafs 
out  of  it.  It  is  held  indeed,  that  if  a  man  ftarts  any 
game  within  his  own  grounds,  and  follows  it  into  ano¬ 
ther’s,  and  kills  it  there,  the  property  remains  in  him- 
felf.  And  this  is  grounded  on  reafon  and  natural  ju- 
iiice  :  for  the  pioperty  confifts  in  the  poffefiion;  which 
pofftflion  commences  by  the  finding  it  in  his  own  li¬ 
berty,  and  is  continued  by  the  immediate  purfuit.  And 
fo,  if  a  ftranger  Harts  game  in  one  man’s  chafe  orfiee- 
warren,  and  hunts  it  into  another  liberty,  the  proper¬ 
ty  continues  in  the  owner  of  the  chafe  or  warren;  this 
property  aiifing  from  privilege,  arid  not  being  changed 
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by  the  afl  of  a  mere  ftranger.  Or  if  a  man  ftarts  game  Game 
on  another’s  private  grounds,  and  kills  it  there,  the  II. 
property  belongs  to  him  in  whofe  ground  it  was  killed,  Gamin£* 
becaufe  it  was  alfo  ftarted  there  ;  this  property  arifing  *  v 
ratione foli  Whereas  if,  after  being  ftarted  there,  it  is 

killed  in  the  grounds  of  a  third  perfon,  the  proper¬ 
ty  belongs  not  to  the  owner  of  the  firft  ground,  be¬ 
caufe  the  property  is  local  ;  nor  yet  to  the  owner  of 
the  fecond,  becaufe  it  was  not  ftarted  in  his  foil;  but 
it  veils  in  the  perfon  who  ftarted  and  killed  it,  though 
'guilty  of  a  trefpafs  againft  both  the  owners.  See  the 
article  Game- Laws* 

GAME-Cock ,  a  fighting  cock,  or  one  kept  for  fport ; 
a  barbarous  practice,  which  is  a  difgrace  to  any  civi¬ 
lized  nation.  See  Cock- Fighting. 

GAMELIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  nuptial  feaft, 
or  rather  facrifice,  held  in  the  ancient  Greek  families 
on  the  day  before  a  marriage  ;  thus  called  from  a  cu- 
ftom  they  had  of  (having  themfelves  on  this  occafion, 
and  prefenting  their  hair  to  fome  deity  to  whom  they 
had  particular  obligations. 

.  GAMELION,  in  the  ancient  chronology,  was  the 
eighth  month  of  the  Athenian  year,  containing  29 
days,  and  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  January 
and  beginning  of  February.  It  was  thus  called,  as  be¬ 
ing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  the  moil  proper 
feafon  of  the  year  for  marriage. 

GAMING,  the  ait  of  playing  or  pradlifing  any 
game,  particularly  thofe  of  hazard ;  as  cards,  dice, 
tables,  Sc c. 

Gaming  has  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  of  pernicious  confequence  to  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  is  therefore  feverely prohibited  bylaw.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  practice  generally  intended  to  fupply,  or 
retrieve,  the  expences  occafioned  by  luxury  :  it  be¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  tacit  confeflion,  that  the  company  enga¬ 
ged  therein  do,  in  general,  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
refpeftive  fortunes  ;  and  therefore  they  call  lots  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  whom  the  ruin  fhall  at  prefent  fall,  that 
the  reft  may  be  faved  a  little  longer.  But,  taken  in 
any  light,  it  is  an  offence  of  the  moft  alarming  nature  ; 
tending,  by  neceffary  confequence,  to  promote  public 
idlenefs,  theft,  and  debauchery,  among  tliofe  .of  a 
lower  clafs  ;  and,  among  perfons  of  a  fuperior  rank,  it 
hath  frequently  been  attended  with  the  fudden  ruin  and 
defolation  of  ancient  and  opulent  families,  an  abandon¬ 
ed  proftitution  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  virtue, 
and  too  often  hath  ended  in  felf-murder.  To  reftraia 
this  pernicious  vice  among  the  inferior  fort  of  people, 
the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c .  9.  was  made  ;  which 
prohibits,  to  all  but  gentlemen,  the  games  of  tennis,  ta¬ 
bles,  cards,  dice,  bowls,  and  other  unlawful  diverfions 
there  fpecified,  unlefs  in  the  time  of  Chriftmas,  under 
pecuniary  pains  and  imprifonment.  And  the  fame  law, 
and  alfo  the  ftatute  23  Geo.  II.*.  24.  inflict  pecuni¬ 
ary  penalties,  as  well  upon  the  mafter  of  any  public 
houfe  wherein  fervants  are  permitted  to  game,,  as  upon 
the  fervants  themfelves  who  are  found  to  be  gaming 
there.  But  this  is  not  the  principal  ground  of  modern 
complaint :  it  is  the  gaming  in  high  life  that  demands 
the  attention  of  the  magiftrate  ;  a  paffion  to  which 
every  valuable  confideration  is  made  a  facrifice,  and 
which  we  feem  to  have  inherited  from  our  anceftors  the 
ancient  Germans ;  whom  Tacitus  deferibes  to  have 
been  bewitched  with  the  fpirit  of  play  to  a  moft  exor¬ 
bitant 
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Gaming,  bitant  degree.  “  They  addict  themfelves  (fays  he)" 
^  to  dice  (which  Is  wonderful)  when  fober,  and  as  a 
ferious  employment ;  with  fuch  a  mad  defire  of  win¬ 
ning  or  lofing,  that,  when  flript  of  every  thing  elfe, 
they  will  Hake  at  laft  their  liberty,  and  their  very 
felves.  The  lofer  goes  into  a  voluntary  flavery  ;  and, 
though  younger  and  flronge'r  than  his  antagonifl,  fuf- 
fers  himfelf  to  be  bound  and  fold.  And  this  perfe- 
verance  in  fo  bad  a  caufe  they  call  the  point  of  ho¬ 
nour  :  ea  eji  in  re  prava  pervicacia ,  ipfi  Jidem  vacant,” 
One  would  almoft  be  tempted  to  think  Tacitus  was  de¬ 
scribing  a  modern  Englifhman.  When  men  are  thus 
intoxicated  with  fo  frantic  a  fpirit,  laws  will  be  of 
little  avail :  bccaufe  the  fame  falfe  fenfe  of  honour  that 
prompts  a  man  to  facrifice  himfelf,  will  deter  him  from 
appealing  to  the  magiftrate.  Yet  it  is  proper  that  laws 
fhould  be,  and  be  known  publicly,  that  gentlemen  may 
confider  what  penalties  they  wilfully  incur,  and  what 
a  confidence  they  repofe  in  (harpers  ;  who,  if  fuccefs- 
Ful  in  play,  are  certain  to  be  paid  with  honour,  or,  if 
unfuccefsful,  have  it  in  their  powder  to  be  Hill  greater 
gainers  by  informing.  For,  by  fiat.  1 6  Car.  II.  c .  7. 
if  any  perfon  by  playing  or  betting  (hall  lofe  more  than 
iool.  at  one  time,  he  fhall  not  be  compellable  to  pay 
the  fame  ;  and  the  winner  fhall  forfeit  treble  the  value, 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  informer. 
The  flatute  9  Ann.  c .  14.  enacds,  that  all  bonds  and 
other  fccurities,  given  for  money  won  at  play,  or 
money  lent  at  the  time  to  play  withal,  fhall  be  utter¬ 
ly  void  :  that  all  mortgages  and  incumbrances  of  lands, 
made  upon  the  fame  confideration,  fhall  be  and  enure 
to  the  heir  of  the  mortgager :  that,  if  any  perfon  at 
one  time  lofes  iol.  at  play,  he  may  fue  the  winner, 
and  recover  it  back  by  a&ion  of  debt  at  law  ;  and,  in 
cafe  the  lofer  does  not,  any  other  perfon  may  fue  the 
winner  for  treble  the  fum  fo  loft  ;  and  the  plaintiff  in 
either  cafe  may  examine  the  defendant  himfelf  upon 
oath  :  and  that  in  any  of  thefe  fuits  no  privilege  of 
parliament  fhall  be  allowed.  The  flatute  farther  ena&s, 
that  if  any  perfon  cheats  at  play,  and  at  one  time  wins 
more  than  iol.  or  any  valuable  thing,  he  may  be  in¬ 
dicated  thereupon,  and  fhall  forfeit  five  times  the  value, 

*  fhall  be  deemed  infamous,  and  fuffer  fuch  corporal 
punifhment  as  in  cafe  of  wilful  perjury.  By  feveral 
ilatutes  of  the  reign  of  king  George  II.  all  private 
lotteries  by  tickets,  cards,  or  dice  (and  particularly 
the  games  of  faro,  baffet,  ace  of  hearts,  hazard,  paf- 
fage,  roily  polly,  and  all  other  games  with  dice,  ex¬ 
cept  backgammon),  are  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of 
200I.  for  him  that  fhall  ere£t  fuch  lotteries,  and  50 1. 
a-time  for  the  players.  Public  lotteries,  unlefs  by  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament,  and  all  manner  of  ingenious  de¬ 
vices,  Under  the  denomination  of  fales  or  otherwife, 
which  in  the  end  are  equivalent  to  lotteries,  were  be¬ 
fore  prohibited  by  a  great  variety  of  ftatutes  under 
heavy  pecuniary  penalties.  But  particular  deferiptions 
will  ever  be  lame  and  deficient,  unlefs  all  games  of 
mere  chance  are  at  once  prohibited ;  the  invention  of 
fharpers  being  fwifter  than  the  punifhment  of  the  law, 
which  only  hunts  them  from  one  device  to  another. 
The  flat.  13  Geo.  II.  c .  19.  to  prevent  the  multipli¬ 
city  of  horfe  races,  another  fund  of  gaming*  diredts, 
that  no  plates  or  matches  under  50 1.  value  fhall  be  run, 
upon  penalty  of  200I.  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of 
each  horfe  running,  and  iool.  by  fuch  as  advertife the 
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plate.  By  flatute  18  Geo.  IF.  c,  34*  the  flatute  Gam* 
9  Ann.  is  farther  enforced,  and  fome  deficiencies  fup-  v~ 
plied  : .  the  forfeitures  of  that  a&  may  now  be  reco¬ 
vered  in  a  court  of  equity  ;  and,  moreover,  if  any 
man  be  convi&ed,  upon  information  or  indiament,  of 
winning  or  lofing  at  any  fitting  iol.  or  20 1.  within24 
hours,  he  fhall  forfeit  five  times  the  fum.  Thus  care¬ 
ful  has  the  legiflature  been  to  prevent  this  deftrudtive 
vice  :  which  may  fliow  that  our  laws  againll  gaming 
are  not  fo  deficient,  as  ourfelves  and  our  magiftrates  in 
putting  thofe  laws  in  execution. 

Chance j  or  Hazard ,  in  Gaming,  Hazard,  or  cha'nce, 
is  a.  matter  of  mathematical  confideration,  becaufe  it 
admits  of  more  and  lefs.  Gamellers  either  fet  out  up¬ 
on  an  equality  of  chance,  or  are  fuppofed  to  do  fo. 

This  equality  may  be  altered  in  the  collide  of  the  game, 
by  the  greater  good-fortune  or  addrefs  of  one  of  the 
gamefiers,  whereby  he  comes  to  have  a  better  chance, 
fo  that  his  fliare  in  the  flakes  is  proportionably  better 
than  at  fir  ft.  This  more  and  lefs  runs  through  all  the 
ratios  between  equality  and  infinite  difference,  or  from 
an  infinitely  little  difference  till  it  come  to  an  infinitely 
great  one,  whereby  the  game  is  determined.  The 
whole  game,  therefore,  wuth  regard  to  the  iffue  of  it, 
is  a  chance  of  the  proportion  the  two  fhares  bear  to 
each  other. 

The  probability  of  an  event  is  greater  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may  hap¬ 
pen,  compared  with  the  number  of  all  the  chances  by* 
which  it  may  either  happen  or  fail. 

M.  de  Moivre,  in  a  treatife  de  Menfura  Sortis,  has 
computed  the  variety  of  chances  in  feveral  cafes  that 
occur  in  gaming,  the  laws  of  which  may  be  undertlood 
by  what  follows. 

Suppofe  p  the  number  of  cafes  in  which  an  event 
may  happen,  and  q  the  number  of  cafes  wherein  it  may 
not  happen,  both  fides  have  the  degree  of  probability, 
which  is  to  each  other  as  p  to  q . 

If  two  gamefiers,  A  and  B,  engage  on  this  footing, 
that,  if  the  cafes  p  happen,  A  fhall  win  ;  but  if  q  hap¬ 
pen,  B  fhall  win,  and  the  Hake  be  a ;  the  chance  of 

A  will  be  ,  and  that  of  B  ;  confeqnently,  if 

9+P  .  p+q 

they  fell  the  expectancies,  they  fhould  have  that  for 
them  refpedtively. 

If  A  and  B  play  with  a  flngle  die,  on  this  condition, 
that,  if  A  throw  two  or  more  aces  at  eight  throws, 
he  fhall  win  ;  otherwife  B  fhall  win  ;  What  is  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  their  chances  ?  Since  there  is  but  one  cafe  where¬ 
in  an  ace  may  turn  up,  and  five  wherein  it  may  not, 
let  a~  1,  and  bzz$.  And  again,  fince  there  are  eight 
throws  of  the  die,  let  n  =  8;  and  you  will  have 
a+b\n — bn — nab n — 1,  to  bn -\-nabn — x:  that  is,  the 
chance  of  A  will  be  to  that  of  B  as  663991  to 
10156525,  or  nearly  as  2  to  3. 

A  and  B  are  engaged  at  fingle  quoits  ,*  and,  after 
playing  fome  time,  A  wants  4  of  being  up,  and  B  6  ; 
but  B  is  fo  much  the  better  gamefter,  that  his  chance 
againfl  A  upon  a  fingle  throw  would  be  as  3  to  2  ;  What 
is  the  ratio  of  their  chances  ?  Since  A  wants  4,  and 
B  6,  the  game  will  be  ended  at  nine  throws ;  there¬ 
fore,  raife  a-\-b  to  the  ninth  power,  and  it  will  be 
+  9  + 36  + 84  a6b^ 4-126  a5£4-f- 126  a*bs9 

to  84  a3b6 36  aab7  -\-6ab3-{-b9  :  call  a  3,  and  b  2,  and 
3  Y  2  yo 
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rg  you  will  have  the  ratio  of  chances  in  numbers,  viz. 
—  i759°77  to  194048. 

A  and  B  play  at  fingle  quoits,  and  A  is  the  bed 
garr  tiler,  fo  that  lie  can  give  B  2  in  3  :  What  is  the 
latio  of  their  chances  at  a  fingle  throw  ?  Suppofe  the 
chances  as  z  to  1,  and  taife  to  its  cube,  which 

will  be  ~?  +  3»2-f-3«  +  i.  Now  fince  A  could  give  B 
2  out  of  3,  A  might  undertake  to  win  three  throws 
running  ;  and  conit quently  the  chances  in  this  cafe  will 
be  ass3  to  +  352+  1.  Hence  x3  =  322  +  3»+  1  5  or 

2**  rrsG-f  3^2 — 3 2s -j~  1 .  And  therefore  Z/y/ 2.  =  2’.+ 1  ; 

and,  conic  quently,  2s  =  1  z — 1.  The  chances,  thtre- 

v 

_ 1 

fore,  are  3  2  —  1,  and  I,  refpedively. 

Again,  fuppofe  I  have  two  wagers  depending,  111 
the  fird  of  which  I  have  3  to  2  the  bed  of  the  lay, 
and  in  the  fecond  7  to  4  ;  What  is  the  probability  I 
win  both  wagers  ?  / 

1.  The  probability  of  winning  the  fird  is  |,  that 
is  the  number  of  chances  I  have  to  win,  divided  by 
the  number  of  all  the  chances  :  the  probability  of  win¬ 
ning  the  fecond  is  r7T  :  therefore,  multiplying  thefe 
two  fradions  together,  the  product  will  be  |f,  which 
is  the  probability  of  winning  both  wagers.  Now, 
this  f radio n  being  fubtraded  from  x,  the  remainder  is 
f  |,  which  is  the  probability  I  do  not  win  both  wagers  : 
therefore  the  odds  again!!  me  are  34  to  21. 

2.  If  I  would  know  what  the  probability  is  of  win¬ 
ning  the  firlt,  and  fining  the  fecond,  I  argue  thus:  the 
probability  of  winning  the  fird  is  f ,  the  probability  of 
lofing  the  fecond  is  :  therefore  multiplying  f  by  x4r, 
the  prod ud  f  f  will  be  the  probability  of  my  winning 
the  fird,  and  loliug  the  fecond  ;  which  being  fubtrad- 
ed  fiom  1,  there  will  remain  ff,  which  is  the  proba¬ 
bility  I  do  not  win  the  fird,  and  at  the  fame  time  lofc 
the  fecond. 

3.  If  I  would  know  what  the  probability  is  of  win¬ 
ning  the  fecond,  and  at  the  fame  time  lofing  the  fird, 
I  fay  thus  :  The  probability  of  winning  the  fecond  is 
T\  ;  the  probability  of  lofing  tire  fird  is  f-  :  therefore, 
multiplying  thefe  two  fradions  together,  the  produd 
f  f  is  the  probability  I  win  the  fecond,  and  alfo  lofe 
the  full. 

4.  If  I  would  know  V/hat  the  probability  is  of 
lofing  both  rvagers,  I  fay,  the  probability  of  lofing 
the  fird  is  y,  and  the  probability  of  lofing  the  fe¬ 
cond  -r4t- :  therefore  the  probability  of  lofing  them 
both  is  Tsr  :  which,  being  fubtraded  from  1,  there 
remains  |y  :  therefore,  the  odds  of  lofing  both  wagers 
is  47  to  8. 

This  way  of  reafouing  is  applicable  to  the  happen¬ 
ing  or  failing  of  any  events  that  may  fall  under  con¬ 
federation.  Thus  if  I  would  know  what  the  probability 
is  of  miffing  an  ace  four  times  together  with  a  die,  this 
I  confider  as  the  failing  of  four  different  events.  Now 
the  probability  of  miffing  the  fird  is  •£-,  the  fecond  is 
alfo  the  third  and  the  fourth  £  ;  therefore  the 
probability  of  milling  it  four  times  together  is  |-X|-Xy 
X|=ttVV  I  which  being  fubtraded  from  1,  there  will 
remain  ttVs*  f°r  the  probability  of  throwing  it  once  or 
oftener  in  four  times :  therefore  the  odds  of  throwing 
an  ace  in  four  times,  is  671  to  625. 

But  if  the  flinging  of  an  ace  was  undertaken  in  three 
times,  the  probability  of  miffing  it  three  times  would 
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be£X£X|  =:  ;  which  being  fubtraded  from  1,  there 

will  remain  ^T-<r  for  the  probability  of  throwing  it  once 
or  oftener  in  three  times :  therefore  the  odds  againd 
throwing  it  in  three  times  are,  125  to  91.  Again,  fup¬ 
pofe  we  would  know  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace 
once  in  four  times,  and  no  more  :  fince  the  probability 
of  throwing  it  the  fird  time  is  and  of  miffing  it  .the 
Other  three  times,  is  -g-X-g-Xy,  it  follows,  thaLthe  proba¬ 
bility  of  throwing  it  the  fird  time,  and  miffing  it  the 
other  three  fucceffive  times,  is  -5- X-yX -5- X rr  ;  but 

becaufe  it  is  poffible  to  hit  every  throw  as  well  as  the 
fird,  it  follows,  that  the  probability  of  throwing  it 
once  in  four  throws,  and  miffing  it  the  other  three,  is 

1?--  .5  —  5°°  .  which  being  fubtraded  from  1,  there 
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will  remain  for  the  probability  of  throwing  it 

once,  and  no  more,  in  four  times.  Therefore,  if  one 
undertake  to  throw  an  ace  once,  and  no  more,  in  four 
times,  he  has  500  to  796  the  word  of  the  lay,  or  5  to 
S  very  near. 

Suppofe  two  events  are  fuch,  that  one  of  them  has 
twice  as  many  chances  to  come  up  as  the  other;  what 
is  the  probability,  that  the  event,  which  has  the  greater 
number  of  chances  to  come  up,  does  not  happen  twice 
before  the  other  happens  once,  which  is  the  cafe  of 
flinging  7  with  two  dice  before  4  once  ?  Since  the 
number  of  chances  is  as  2  to  1,  the  probability  of 
the  fird  happening  before  the  fecond  is  but  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  its  happening  twice  before  it  is  but  yXf  or 
-J:  therefore  it  is  5  to  q  feven  does  not  come  up  twice 
before  four  once. 

But,  if  it  were  demanded,  what  mud  be  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  facilities  of  the  coming  up  of  two  events, 
to  make  that  which  has  the  mod  chances  come  up 
twice,  before  the  other  comes  up  once  ?  The  anfwer 
is,  12  to  5  very  nearly  :  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
probability  of  throwing  the  fnft  before  the  fecond  is 
4 and  the  probability  of  throwing  it  twice  is  j-yX 
44>  or  ;  therefore  the  probability  of  not  doing 
it  is  i^Sg  :  therefore  the  odds  againd  it  are  as  145  to 
144,  which  comes  very  near  an  equality. 

Suppofe  there  is  a  heap  of  thirteen  cards  of  one 
colour,  and  another  heap  of  thirteen  cards  of  another 
colour;  What  is  the  probability,  that,  taking  one  card 
at  a  venture  out  of  each  heap,  I  (hall  take  out  the  two 
aces  ? 

The  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the  fird 
heap  is  yT,  the  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the 
fecond  heap  is  -jXT  ;  therefore  the  probability  of  taking 
out  both  aces  is  TITXf1T=  which  being  fubtraded 
from  1,  there  will  remain  4f4:  therefore  the  odds 
againft  me  afe  168  to  1. 

In  cafes  where  the  events  depend  on  one  another, 
the  manner  of  arguing  is  fomewhat  altered.  Thus, 
fuppofe  that  out  of  one  fingle  heap  of  thirteen  cards 
of  one  colour  1  fhould  undertake  to  take  out  fird  the 
ace  ;  and,  fecondly,  the  two  :  though  the  probability 
of  taking  out  the  ace  be  -4^-,  and  the  probability  of 
taking  out  the  two  be  likewife  1  yet>  the  ace  being 
fuppofed  as  taken  out  already,  there  will  remain  only 
twelve  cards  in  the  heap,  which  will  make  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  taking  out  the  two  to  be  TV  ;  therefore  the 
probability  of  taking  out  the  ace,  and  then  the  two, 
will  be  tTXtV- 

In  this  lad  qnedion  the  two  events  have  a  dependence 
on  each  other ;  which  confids  in  this,  that  one  of  the 

events 


A’s  winning  wi 
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events  being  fuppofed  as  having  happened,  the  proba* 
bility  of  the  other’s  happening  is  thereby  altered.  But 
the  cafe  is  not  fo  in  the  two  heaps  of  cards. 

If  the  events  in  queffion  be  n  in  number,  and  be 
fuch  as  have  the  fame  number  a  of  chances  by  which 
they  may  happen,  and  likewife  the  fame  number  b  of 
chances  by  which  they  itkvv  fail,  raife  a-\~b  to  the  pow¬ 
er  n.  And  if  A  and  13  play  together,  on.  condition 
that  if  either  one  or  more  of  the  events  in  queffion 
happen,  A  (hall  win,  and  B  lofe,  the  probability  of 

dll  befiiLlljL  ;  and  that  of  B’swiru- 

a+'b  l» 

mng  will  bc~"  — ~  »  for  when  a-\ ~b  is  a&ually  railed 
a-\-b\ 

to  the  power  n,  the  only  term  in  which  a  does  not  oc¬ 
cur  is  the  lalt  bn  :  therefore  all  the  terms  but  the  ball 
are  favourable  to  A. 

Thus  if  n  —  raifmg  a\b  to  the  cube  a 3+3<i*&+ 
$abl  +  b*9  all  the  terms  but  bl  will  be  favourable  to 
A  ;  and  therefore  the  probability  of  A’s  winning  will 

V„«J+3 a'b+iab'  nr  «  +  3— ,  , 

— =7+iT~‘ ’  1+zl3  ;  and  the  proba' 

*  b 3 

bility  of  B's  winning  will  be——.  But  if  A  and  B 

play  on  condition,  that  if  either  two  or  more  of  the 
events  in  queffion  happen,  A  {hall  win  ;  but  in  cafe 
one  only  happen,  or  none,  B  (hall  win  ;  the  probabi- 

lity  of  A’s  winning  will  ’  for 

n  +  i|" 

the  only  two  terms  in  which  aa  does  not  occur,  are 
the  two  lalt,  viz.  twbn — 1  and  3n. 

GAMMONING,  among  Teamen,  denotes  feveral 
turns  of  a  rope  taken  round  the  bowfprit,  and  reeved 
through  holes  in  knees  of  the  head,  for  the  greater 
leciirity  of  the  bowfprit. 

GAMMUT,  Gamut,  Gam-uI ,  in  mufic,  a  fcale 
whereon  we  may  learn  to  found  the  mufical  notes,  ut, 
re,  mi,  fa,  fol ,  la9  in  their  feveral  orders  and  difpo- 
fitions.  See  Music. 

The  invention  of  this  fcale  is  owing  to  Guido  Are- 
tin,  monk  of  Arezzo,  in  Tuicany,  about  the  year 
1009  ;  though  it  is  not  fo  properly  an  invention,  as  an 
improvement  on  the  ch^giaro  or  Icale  of  the  ancients. 
See  Aretin. 

Several  alterations  have  been  made  in  the.  gammut. 
M.  le  Maire,  particularly,  has  added  a  feventh  note; 
viz./  ;  and  the  Englifh  nfually  throw  out  both  ut  and 
/,  and* make  the  other  five  ferve  for  all. 

GANDER,  in  ornithology,  the  male  of  the  goofe- 
kind;  one  of  .which,  it  is  faid,  will  ferve  live  geefe. 
See  Anas. 

GANG-WAY,  is  the  feveral  paffages  or  ways  from 
one  part  of  the  {hip  to  the  other  ;  and  whatfoever  is 
laid  m  any  of  thofe  paffages,  is  faid  to  lie  in  the  gang¬ 
way. 

GAGANELLI.  See  Clement  XIV. 
GANGES,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  India. 
It  has  its  fource  in  the  mountains  «  hich  border  on  Little 
Thibet,  in  96  degrees  of  .longitude,  and  35.  45.  of 
latitude.  It  crotfes  feveral  kingdoms,  running  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  by 
feveral  mouths.  The  waters  are  lowed  in  April  and 
May,  and  higheff  before  the  end  of  September.  It 
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overflows  yearly  like  the  Nile  ;  and  renders  the  king-  Ganglion 
dom  of  Bengal  as  fruitful  as  that  of  the  Delta  in  E- 
gypt.  The  people  in  thefe  parts  hold  the  water  of 
this  river  in  high  veneration  ;  and  it  is  vifited  annually 
by  a  prodigious  number  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India.  The  Englifh  have  feveral  fettlements  on  this 
river,  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  proper 
places.  The  gieateft  happinefs  that  many  of  the  In¬ 
dians  wifh  for,  is  to  die  in  this  river. 

GANGLION,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  knot  fre- 
'  quently  found  in  the  courfe  of  the  nerves,  and  which 
is  not  morbid  ;  for  wherever  any  nerve  fends  out  a 
branch,  or  receives  one  from  another,  or  where  two 
nerves  join  together,  there  is  generally  a  ganglion  or 
plexus,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  beginning  of  all  the 
nerves  of  the  medulla  fpmalis,  and  in  many  other  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  body. 

Ganglion,  in  fnrgery,  a  hard  tubercle,  generally 
moveable,  in  the  external  or  internal  part  of  the  car¬ 
pus,  upon  the  tendons  or  ligaments  in  that  part ;  ufu- 
ally  without  any  pain  to  the  patient. 

GANGRENE,  a  very  great  and  dangerous  degree 
of  inflammation,  wherein  the  parts  affected  begin  to 
corrupt,  and  put  on  a  (late  of  pntrefadticn.  -See  Me¬ 
dicine,  and  Surgery. 

GANNET,  or  Sol  and  Goof,  in  ornithology.  See 
Pelicanus. 

GANTLET,  or  Gauntlet,  a  large  kind  of  glove 
made  of  iron,  and  the  fingers  covered  with  finall  plates. 

It  was  formerly  worn  by  the  cavaliers,  when  armed  at 
all  points.  The  word  is  derived  of  the  French  gante - 
let ;  and  that  from  gand  or  g ant,  “  glove.” 

The  cafque  and  gauntlets  were  always  borne  in  the 
ancient  marches  in  ceremony.  Gauntlets  were  not  intro¬ 
duced  till  about  the  1  3th  century. 

The  gauntlet  was  frequently  thrown  like  the  glove,, 
by  way  of  challenge. 

GANTLOPE.  See  Gauntlope. 

GANYMEDE,  in  mythology,  a  beautiful  youth 
of  Phrygia,  fon  of  Tros  and  brother  to  jius  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lucian,  he  was  the  fon  of  Dardauus.  Jupiter  was 
charmed  with  him;  and  carrying  him  away,  made  him 
his  cup-bearer  in  the  room  of  Hebe.-  Some  fay  that 
he  caufed  him  to  be  carried  away  by  an  eagle,  and  o- 
thers  affirm  lie  was  himfelf  the  raviiher  under  the  form 
of  that  bitd.  He  deified  this  youth  ;  and  to  comfort 
his  father,  made  a  prefent  to  him  of  iome  of  thole  very 
fwift  horfes  that  the  gods  rode  upon. 

GAOL  ( Gaola ,  Fr.  Geole,  i.  e.  Cavnla ,  “  a  cage 
for  birds”),  is  ufed  metaphorically  for  a  priion.  It  is 
a  flrong  place  or  houfe  for  keeping  of  debtors,  & c. 
and  wherein  a  man  is  reffraiued  of  his  liberty  to  an- 
fwer  an  offence  done  againff  the  laws:  and  every  coun¬ 
ty  hath  two  gaols,  one  for  debtors,  which  may  be  any 
houfe  where  the  fheriff  pleafes ;  the  other  for  the 
peace  and  matters  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  county 
gaol. 

If  a  gaol  be  out  of  repair,  or  infufficient,  See.  ju- 
ftices  of  peace,  in  their  quarter  feffions,  may  contract 
with  workmen  for  the  rebuilding  or  repairing  it;  and 
by  their  warrant  order  the  fum  agreed  on  for  that 
purpofe  to  be  levied  on  the  feveral  hundreds,  and 
other  divilions  in  the  county  by  a  juff  rate,  11  Sc  12 
Wil.  ILL  c.  19.  See  Prison. 

Gaol- Delivery.  The  adminiftration  of  juftice  be¬ 

ing  originally  in  the  crown,  in  former  times  our  kings 
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Gaoler  in  perfon  rode  through  the  realm  once  In  feven  years,  his 

Garamond  t0  J  determine  cHmes  aI^  offences  ;  after- 

^.ards  juftices  ill  eyre  were  appointed;  and  iince,  ju- 
ttices  of  affife  and  gaol-delivery,  &c.  A  commiffion  of 
gao  -delivery,  is  a  patent  in  nature  of  a  letter  from 
the  king  to  certain  perfons,  appointing  them  his  juftices, 
or  two  or  three  of  them,  and  authoring  them  to  de¬ 
liver  his  gaol,  at  fuch  a  place,  of  the  prifoners  in  it : 
for  which  purpofe  it  commands  them  to  meet  at  fuch 
a  place,  at  the  time  they  themfelves  fhall  appoint ;  and 
informs  them,  that,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  the  king 
hath  commanded  his  fheriff  of  the  fame  county  to  bring 
all  the  prifoners  of  the  gaol,  and  their  attachments, 
before  them  at  the  day  appointed. 

1  he  ju dices  of  gaol-delivery  are  empowered  by  the 
common  law  to  proceed  updn  indi£lments  of  felony, 
trefpafs,  &c.  and  to  order  to  execution  or  reprieve  : 
they  may  likewife  discharge  fuch  prifoners,  as  on  their 
trials  are  acquitted,  and  thofe  againft  whom,  on  pro¬ 
clamation  being  made,  no  evidence  has  appeared  : 
they  have  authority  to  try  offenders  for  treafon,  and 
to  punifh  many  particular  offences,  by  flatute  2  Hawk. 

’  24.2  Hale's  hi  ft.  Placit.  Cor.  3  5. 

GAOLER,  the  keeper  of  a  gaol  or  prifon.  She¬ 
riffs  are  to  make  fuch  gaolers  for  whom  they  will  be 
anfwerable  :  but  if  there  be  any  default  in  the  gaoler, 
an  action  lies  againft  him  for  an  efcape,  Sc c.  yet  the 
fheriff  is  moft  ufually  charged  ;  2  Infl.  592.  Where  a 
gaoler  kills  a  pritoner  by  hard  ufuage,  it  is  felony  ;  3 
Inft.52.  No  fee  (hall  be  taken  by  gaolers,  but  what 
*s  allowed  by  law,  and  fettled  by  the  judges,  who  may 
determine  petitions  againft  their  extortions,  Sc c.  2.  Geo. 

II.  c.  22. 

GAONS,  a  certain  order  of  Jewifh  do&ors,  who 
appeared  in  the  Eaft,  after  the  clofing  of  the  tahnud. 

The  word  Gaons  fignifies  “  excellent,  fublime;”  as  in 
the  divinity- fchools  we  formerly  had  Irrefragable,  Sub¬ 
lime,  Refolute,  Angelic,  and  Subtile  do&ors.  The 
Gaons  fucceeded  the  Seburseans  or  Opiners,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  Chanan  Mcifchtia 
was  the  head,  and  firft  of  the  excellents.  He  reltored 
the  academy  of  Pandebita,  which  had  been  fhut  up 
for  30  years. 

GAR- fish,  HoRN-JiJh ,  or  Sea-needle.  See  Esox. 

GARAMA  (anc.  geog.),  the  capital  of  the  Gara- 
mantes  in  Libya  Interior;  near  the  fprings  of  the  Ci- 
nyphus,  now  in  ruins.  Garamantes  the  people.  It 
lay  to  the  fouth  of  the  Gsetulia,  extending  from  the 
fprings  of  the  Cinyphus,  and  the  adjacency  of  the  river 
Gir,  to  the  mountains  which  form  at  the  Vallis  Gara - 
mantlca  (Pliny);  or  from  the  fprings  of  the  Bagradts 
to  the  lake  Nuba  (Ptolemy). 

GARAMOND  (Claude),  a  very  ingenious  letter 

MinrtQV*  1 - -  _  a.  ’ll. 
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founder,  was  born  at  Paris  ;  where  he  began,  in  the 
year  1510*  to  found  his  printing  types  free  from  all 
the  remains  of  the  Gothic,  or  (as  it  is  generally  called) 
the  black  letter ,  and  brought  them  to  fuch  perfection, 
that  he  had  the  glory  of  furpaffing  all  who  went  before 
him,  and  of  being  fcarcely  ever  excelled  by  his  fuc- 
•ceffors  in  that  ufeful  art.  His  types  were  prodigioufly 
multiplied  ;  both  by  the  great  number  of  matrices  he 
ftruck,  and  the  types  formed  in  refemblanoe  of  his 
in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Thus  in  Italy,  Germany, 
England,  and  Holland,  the  bookfellers,  by  wav  of 
recommending  their  books,  diftinguifhed  the  type  by 


name  ;  and  in  particular  the  fmall  Roman  was 
by  way  of  excellence  known  among  the  printers  of 
thefe  nations  by  the  name  of  Garamond' s  fmall  Roman .  Garcini 
By  the  fpecial  command  of  king  Francis  I.  he  founded 
three  fizes  of  Greek  types  for  the  ufe  of  Robert  Ste¬ 
phens,  who  with  them  printed  all  his  beautiful  editions 
of  the  New  Teftament,  and  other  Greek  authors.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1561. 

GARASSE  (Francis),  a  remarkable  jefuitical  wri- 
ter,  the  firft  author  of  that  irreconcilable  enmity  that 
itill  fubfifts  between  the  Jefuits  and  Janfenifts  in  the 
chuich  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Angoulefme  in  158c  : 
and  entered  the  Jefuits  college  in  1600.  As  he  had 
a  quick  imagination,  a  ftrong  voice,  and  a  peculiar 
turn  to  wit,  he  became  a  popular  preacher  in  the  chief 
cities  of  France  ;  but  not  content  with  this  honour, 
he  dillinguifiied  himfelf  ftill  more  by  his  writings, 
which  were  hold,  licentious,  and  produced  much  con- 
troverfy.  1  he  moft  confiderable  in  its  confcquences 
was  intitled  La  fomme  theologique  des  ‘veritez  capitales  de 
la  religion  Cretienne;  which  was  firft  attacked  by  the 
abbot  of  St  Cyran,  who  obferving  in  it  a  prodigious 
number  of  fallifications  of  the  feriptures  and  of  the 
fathers,  befides  many  heretical  and  impious  opinions, 
conceived  the  honour  of  the  church  required  him  to 
undertake  a  refutation.  Accordingly  he  publifhed  a 
full  anfwer  to  it ;  while  Garaffe’s  book  was  alfo  under 
examination  of  the  do&ors  of  the  Sorbonne,  by  whom 
it  was  afterwards  condemned.  GarafTe  replied  to  St 
Cyran;  but  the  two  parties  of  Jefuits  and  Janfenifts,  of 
whom  thefe  were  refpe&ively  the  champions,  grew  to 
an  implacable  animofity  againft  each  other,  that  is  not 
even  now  likely  to  fubfide.  The  Jefuits  were  forced 
to  remove  their  brother  to  a  diftance  from  Paris;  where, 
probably  weary  of  his  inactive  obfeurity,  when  the 
plague  raged  at  Poictiers  in  1631,  he  begged  leave  of 
his  fupenor  to  attend  the  fick,  in  which  charitable  of¬ 
fice  he  caught  the  diforder,  and  died. 

GARBE,  in  heraldry,  a  fheaf  of  any  kind  of  grain, 
borne  in  feveral  coats  of  arms,  and  faid  to  reprefent 
fummer,  as  a  bunch  of  grapes  does  autumn. 

GARBLE,  a  word  ufed  to  fignify  the  a&ion  of 
feparating  the  drofs  and  duft  from  fpice,  drugs,  &c. 

Garbling  is  the  cleaniing  and  purifying  the  good  from 
the  bad  ;  and  may  come  from  the  Italian  garlo,  i.  e. 
finery  or  neatnefs  :  and  hence,  probably,  we  fay,  when 
we  fee  d  man  in  a  neat  habit,  that  he  is  in  handfome 
garb. 

GARCILASSO  (de  la  Vega),  a  celebrated  Spa- 
nith  poet,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Toledo  in  1500. 

He  was  educated  near  the  emperor  Chailes  V.  who  had 
a  particular  regard  for  him,  and  whom  he  attended  in 
all  its  military  expeditions;  acquiring  as  much  renown 
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by  his  courage  as  by  his  poetry.  In  Provence  he  com¬ 
manded  a  battalion  ;  and  was  killed  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  age,  by  a  ftone  thrown  at  his  head  by  a  country 
man  from  a  turret.  He  had  ftrong  natural  talents  for 
poetry ;  and  not  only  extended  the  bounds,  but  intro- 
duced  new  beauties,  into  that  of  the  Spanifh  language. 
—We  mu  ft  not  confound  this  poet  with' another  perfon 
of  the  fame  name,  a  native  of  Cufco,  who  wrote  in 
bpamfh  a  Hiftory  of  Florida,  and  of  Peru  and  the 
Incas. 

GARCINI  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gyma  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 

plants  \ 
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,and  ;,n  tHe  ™tund  method  ranking  under  the  There  are  few  feeds,  however  (he  obferves),  to  be  Gardnu 
1 8th  order,  Etcomes.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  in-  met  with  in  this  fruit  that  _ ,7  n 


1 8th  order,  Bicorncs .  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  in¬ 
ferior;  there  are  four  petals:  the  berry  is  odofpermous; 
and  crowned  with  a  fhield-likc  ftigma.  There  is  but 
ore  fpeeies,  the  mangoflana,  a  tree  of  great  elegance, 
and  producing  the  moil  pleafant  fruit  of  any  yet  known. 
See  Plate  CCVI. 

This  tree  has  been  very  accurately  deferibed  by  Dr 
Garcin  *,  in  the  35th  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions.  It  grows,  he  informs  us,  to  about  17 
or  18  feet  high,  “  with  a  ftraight  taper  ftem  like  a 
fir,”  having  a  regular  tuft  in  form  of  an  oblong  cone, 
compofed  of  many  branches  and  twigs,  fpreading  out 
equally  on  all  Tides,  without  leaving  any  hollow.  Its 
leaves,  he  obferves,  are  oblong,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
entire,  fmooth,  of  a  fhining  green  on  the  upper  fide, 
and  of  an  olive  on  the  back.  Its  flower  is  compofed 
of  four  petals,  almoft  round,  or  a  little  pointed  :  their 
colour  refembles  that  of  a  rofe,  only  deeper  and  lefs 
lively.  The  calyx  of  this  flower  is  of  one  piece,  expand¬ 
ed,  and  cut  into  four  lobes.  The  two  upper  lobes  are 
forrething  larger  than  the  lower  ones;  they  are  greenifh 
on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  fine  deep  red  within:  the  red 
of  the  upper  ones  is  more  lively  than  that  of  the  lower 
ones.  This  calyx  inclofes  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  ; 
it  is  fupported  by  a  pedicle,  which  is  green,  and  con- 
ftantly  comes  out  of  the  end  of  a  twig  above  the  laft 
pair  of  leaves.  The  fruit  is  round,  of  the  fize  of  a 
(mail  orange,  from  an  inch  and  an  half  to  two  inches 
diameter.  The  body  of  this  fruit  is  a  capfula  of  one 
cavity,  compofed  of  a  thick  rind  a  little  like  that  of  a 
pomegranate,  but  fofter,  thicker,  and  fuller  of  juice. 
Its  thicknefs  is  commonly  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its 
outer  colour  is  of  a  dark  brown  purple,  mixed  with  a 
little  grey  and  dark  green.  The  infide  of  the  peel  is 
of  a  rofe  colour,  and  its  juice  is  purple.  Laft  of  all, 
this  fkin  is  of  a  flyptic  or  aftiingent  tafte,  like  that  of 
a  pomegranate,  nor  does  it  flick  to  the  fruit  it  contains. 
The  infide  of  this  fruit  is  a  furrowed  globe,  divided 
into  fegments,  much  like  thofe  of  an  orange,  but  un¬ 
equal  in  fize,  which  do  not  adhere  to  each  other.  The 
number  of  thde  fegments  is  always  equal  to  that  of 
the  rays  of  the  top  which  covers  the  fruit.  The  fewer 
there  are  of  thefe  fegments,  the  bigger  they  are.  There 
are  often  in  the  fame  fruit  fegments  as  big  again  as 
any  of  thofe  that  are  on  the  fide  of  them.  Thefe 
fegments  are  white,  a  little  tranfparent,  flefliy,  mem¬ 
branous,  full  of  juice  like  cherries  or  rafberries  ;  of  a 
tafte  of  ftrawberries  and  grapes  together.  Each  of 
the  fegments  inclofes  a  feed  of  the  figure  and  fize  of  an 
almond  ftripped  of  its  fhell,  having'a  protuberance  on 
one  of  its  Tides.  Thefe  feeds  aie  covered  with  two 
fmnll  fkins,  the  outermoft  of  which  ferves  for  a  balls 
the  jfi'laments  and  membranes  of  which v  the  pulp 
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is  compofed.  The  fubftancc  of  thefe  feeds  comes  very 
near  to  tjiat  of  clielnuts,  as  to  their  confiftency,  colour, 
and  aftringent  quality. 

“  This  tree  (according  to  our  author)  originally 
grows  in  the  Molucca  iflands,  where  it  is  called  man- 
grJlan;  but  has  been  tranfplanted  from  thence  to  the 
illand  of  Java  and  Malaca,  at  which  laft  place  it  thrives 
very  well.  Its  tuft  is  fo  fine,  fo  regular,  To  equal,  and 
the  appearance  of  its  leaves  fo  beautiful,  that  it  is  at 
piefent  looked  upon  at  Batavia  as  the  molt  proper  for 
adorning  a  gaiden,  and  affording  an  agreeable  ftiade. 


met  with  in  this  fruit  that  are  good  for  planting,  moft  11 
part  of  them  being  abortive.”— He  concludes  °his  de-  Garden, 
lcription  by  mentioning,  that  one  may  eat  a  great  deal 
of  this  fruit  without  any  inconvenience  ;  and  that  it  is 
the  only  one  which  Tick  people  may  be  allowed  to  eat 
without  any  fcruple. 

Other  writers  concur  in  their  praifes  of  this  fruit. 
Rumphius  obferves,  that  the  mangoftan  is  univerfally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  beft  and  wholfomeft  fruit  that 
grows  in  India ;  that  its  flefh  is  juicy,  white,  almoft 
tranfparent,  and  of  as  delicate  and  agreeable  a  flavour 
as  the  richeft  grapes:  the  tafte  and  fmell  being  fb  grate- 
ul,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  be  cloyed  with  eating 
it.-  He  adds,  that  when  Tick  people  have  no  relifh  for 
any  other  food,  they  generally  eat  this  with  great  de¬ 
light  ;  but  fhould  they  refufe  it,  their  recovery  js  n» 
longer  expefted.  “  It  is  remarkable  (fays  he)  that 
the  mangoftan  is  given  with  fafety  in  almoft  every  dif- 
order.  The  dried  bark  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the  dy- 
fernery  and  tenefmus;  and  an  infufion  of  it  is  efteemed 
a  good  gargle  for  a  fore  mouth  or  ulcers  in  the  throat 
iheChinefe  dyers  ufe  this  bark  for  the  ground  or 
balls  of  a  black  colour,  in  order  to  fix  it  the  firmer  ” 

According  to  Captain  Cook,  in  his  Voyage  round 
the  World,  vol.  in.  p.  737,  the  garcinia  mangoftana  of 
JLinmeus  is  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  i3  about  the- 
fize  of  the  crab-apple,  and  of  a  deep  red  wine  colour. 

On  the  top  of  it  is  the  figure  of  five  or  fix  fmall  tri¬ 
angles  joined  in  a  circle  ;  and  at  the  bottom  feveral 
hollow  green  leaves,  which  are  remains  of  the  bloffom. 

When  they  are  to  be  eaten,  the  fkin,  or  rather  flefh, 
mull  be  taken  off;  under  which  are  found  fix  or  feven 
white  kernels,  placed  in  a  circular  order;  and  the  pulp 
with  which  thefe  are  inveloped  is  the  fruit,  than  which  * 
nothing  can  be  more  delicious.  It  is  a  happy  mixture 
of  the  tart  and  the  fweet,  which  is  no  lefs  wholefome 
than  pleafant ;  and,  as  well  as  the  fweet  orano-e,  ;s  a]_ 
lowed  in  any  quantity  to  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with 
fevers  either  of  the  putrid  or  inflammatory  kind. 

or  Garsoon,  a  French  term,  literally 
fignifying  a  boy  or  male  child  any  time  before  his  mar¬ 
riage —  It  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  inferior  officers, 
among  us  called  grooms,  gar  clones.  Thus  all  the  fer- 
vants  in  the  French  king’s  chambers,  wardiobe,  &c. 
who  do  the  lefi'er  offices  thereof  undei  i,he  properofficersj 
are  called  gargons  de  la  chamlre ,  de  la garderobe,  &c. 

GARDANT,  or  Guardant,  in  heraldry,  denotes 
any  beaft  full-faced,  and  looking  right  forward. 

GARDEN,  a  piece  of  ground  properly  laid  out, 
cultivated,  and  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  plants 
flowers,  fruits,  See.  See  Gardening. 

Gardens  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  flower-garden, 
fruit-garden,  and  kitchen-garden:  the  firft  of  which, \ 
being  defigned  for  pleafure  and  ornament,  is  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part,  that  is,  next  to  the 
back-front  of  the  houfe ;  and  the  two  latter,  beincr  de-- 
figned  for  ufe,  fhould  be  placed  lefs  in  fight.  *But 
though  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  are  here  men¬ 
tioned  as  two  diftiudl  gardens,  yet  they  are  now  ufually 
m  orJe  *  ail<I  that  with  good  reafon,  fince  they  both . 
require  a  good  foil  and  expofure, ‘and  equally  require 
to  be  placed  out  of  the  view  of  the  houfe.  See  Kitchen -• 

Garden. 

In.  the  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  a  garden,  the 

moft 
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Garner,  mod  efiential point!?  to  be  confidered  are,  the  ficuation, 
the  foil,  the  expofure,  water,  and  profpe£. 

ift,  As  to  the  filtration,  it  ought  to  be  fuch  a  one 
as  is  wholefome,  and  in  a  place  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low  ;  for  if  a  garden  be  too  high,  it  will  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  winds,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  trees; 
and  if  it  be  too  low,  the  dampnefs,  the  vermin,  and 
the  venomous  creatures  that  breed  in  ponds  and  mar- 
fhy  places,  add  much  to  their  infalubrity.  The  moll 
happy  fit  nation  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  efpecially  if 
the  dope  be  eafy,  and  in  a  manner  imperceptible  ;  if 
a  good  deal  of  level  ground  be  near  the  houfe  ;  and  if 
it  abounds  with  fprings  of  water  :  for,  being  dickered 
from  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  the  violent  heat  of  the 
fun,  a  temperate  air  will  bh  there  enjoyed  ;  and  the 
water  that  defeends  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  either  from 
fprings  or  rain,  will  not  only  fup ply  fountains,  canals, 
and  eafeades  for  ornament,  but,  when  it  has  per  form¬ 
ed  its  office,  will  water  the  adjacent  valleys,  and,  if 
it  be  not  fuffered  to  ftagnate,  will  render  them  fertile 
and  wholefome. 

2dly,  A  good  earth  or  foil  is  next  to  be  eoufidered; 
for  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  make  a  tine  garden  in  a  bad 
foil.  There  are  indeed  ways  to  meliorate  ground,  but 
they  are  very  expenfrve;  and  fometinres,  when  tire  ex- 
pence  has  been  bellowed  of  laying  good  earth  three 
feet  deep  over  the  whole  fur  face,  a  whole  garden  has 
been  ruined,  when  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  come 
to  reach  the  natural  bottom.  To  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  foil,  obferve  whether  there  be  an)/  heath,  thir¬ 
ties,  or  fuch  like  weeds,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  it  ; 
for  they  are  certain  ligns  that  the  ground  is  poor.  Or 
if  there  be  large  trees  growing  thereabouts,  obferve 
whether  they  grow  crooked,  ill-lhaped,  and  grubby  ; 
raid  whether  they  are  of  a  faded  green,  and  full  of 
mofs,  or  infelled  with  vermin  :  if  this  be  the  cafe,  the 
place  is  to  be  rejected.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
covered  with  good  grafs  lit  for  paiture,  you  may  then 
be  encouraged  to  try  the  depth  of  the  foil.  To  know 
this,  dig  holes  in  feveral  places,  fix  feet  wide  and  four 
deep  ;  and  if  you  find  three  feet  of  good  earth  it  will 
do  very  well,  but  lefs  than  two  will  not  be  fufficient. 
The  quality  of  good  ground  is,  neither  to  be  llony  nor 
too  hard  to  work  ;  neither  too  dry,  too  moifi,  nor  too 
fandy  and  light  ;  nor  too  ftrong  and  clayey,  which  is 
the  word  of  all  for  gardens. 

gdly,  The  next  requifite  is  water;  the  want  of  which 
is  one  of  the  greated  inconveniences  that  can  attend  a 
garden,  and  will  bring  a  certain  mortality  upon  what¬ 
ever  is  planted  in  it,  efpecially  in  the  greater  droughts 
that  often  happen  in  a  hot  and  chy  fituation  in  dimmer; 
beddes  its  ufefulnefs  in  fine  gardens  for  making  foun¬ 
tains,  canals,  eafeades,  &c.  which  are  the  greated  or¬ 
naments  of  a  garden. 

4thly,  The  lad  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  pro- 
fpcdl  of  a  fine  country;  and  though  this  is  not  fo  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary  as  water,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  mod  agree¬ 
able  beauties  of  a  fine  garden:  beddes,  if  a  garden  be 
planted  in  a  low ‘place  that  has  no  kind  of  profped,  it 
will  not  only  be  dilagreeable,  but  unwholefome. 

In  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  gardens,  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  fliould  always  be  itudied  ;  for  the  nearer 
a  garden  approaches  to  nature,  the  longer  it  will  pleafe. 
According  to  Mr  Miller,  the  area  of  a  hamkome  gar¬ 
den  may  take  up  30  or  40  acres,  but  not  more  ;  and 
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the  following  rules  friould  be  obferved  in  the  dif-  Carder 
podtion  of  it.  There  ought  always  to  be  a  defccnt 
of  at  lead  three  dtps  from  the  houfe  to  the  gar¬ 
den  ;  this  will  render  the  houfe  more  dry  and  whole¬ 
fome,  and  the  profpcdl  on  entering  the  garden  more 
extenfm .  The  iird  thing  that  ought  to  prefent  it- 
firlf  to  view  fliould  be  an  open  lawn  of  grafs,  which 
ought  to  be  condderafcly  broader  than  the  front  of  the 
building ;  and  if  the  depth  be  one-half  more  than  the 
width,  it  will  have  a  better  effedl :  if  on  the  ddes  of 
the  lawn  there  are  trees  planted  irregularly,  by  way  of 
open  groves,  the  regularity  of  the  lawn  will  be  broken, 
and  the  whole  rendered  moie  like  nature.  For  the 
convenience  of  walking  in  damp  weather,  tlrs  lawn 
fliould  be  ferroundtd  with  a  gravel-walk,  on  the  ont- 
dde  of  which  fbould  be  borders  three  or  four  feet  wide 
for  flowers:  and  from  the  back  of  thefe  the  profpeft 
will  be  agreeably  terminated  by  a  flope  of  ever-green 
fhrubs ;  which,  however,  fliould  never  be  fuffered  to 
exclude  agreeable  profpecls,  or  the  view  of  handfomc 
buildings.  Thefe  walks  may  lead  through  the  different 
plantations,  gently  winding  about  in  an  eafy  natural 
manner;  which  will  be  more  agreeable  than  either  thofe 
long  flraight  walks,  too  frequently  feen  in  gardens,  or 
thofe  ferpentine  windings  that  are  twilled  about  into 
fo  many  fhort  turns  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  walk  in 
them;  and  as  no  garden  can  be  pleating  where  there  is 
a  want  of  fhade  and  ihelter,  thefe  walks  fliould  lead  as 
fuon  as  poffible  into  plantations,  where  perfons  may 
walk  in  private,  and  he  flickered  from  the  wind. 

Narrow  rivulets,  if  they  have  a  eonflant  ftream,  and 
are  judicioufly  led  about  a  garden,  have  a  better  cfFedfc 
than  many  of  the  large  ilagnating  ponds  or  canals  fo 
frequently  made  in  large  gardens.  When  wilderneffes 
are  intended,  they  fliould  not  be  cut  into  liars  and  other 
ridiculous  figures,  nor  formed  into  mazes  or  labyrinths, 
which  in  a  great  defign  appear  trifling. 

In  fhort,  the  feveral  parts  of  a  garden  friould  be  di- 
verfified  ;  but  in  places  where  the  eye  takes  in  the 
whole  at  once,  the  two  fides  fliould  be  always  the 
fame.  In  the  bufinefs  of  defigns,  the  aim  fbould  be 
always  at  what  is  natural,  great,  and  noble.  The  ge¬ 
neral  difpofition  of  a  garden  and  of  its  parts  ought  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  different  fituations  of  the  ground, 
to  humour  its  inequalities,  to  proportion  the  number 
and  forts  of  trees  and  fhrubs  to  each  part,  and  to  fhut 
out  from  the  view  of  the  garden  no  objedls  that  may 
become  ornamental.  But  for  a  more  extended  view 
of  this  fubjedl,  fee  the  article  Gardening. 

A  practical  attention  to  a  garden,  is  by  fome 
efleemed  a  degrading  employment.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  paltoral  and  agricultural  manners,  if  we  may 
form  a  judgment  from  the  dignified  deferiptions  of 
Virgil,  are  greatly  degenerated.  The  employments 
of  fliepheids  and  hufbandmen  are  now  become  mean 
and  fordid.  The  work  of  the  garden  is  ufually  left 
to  a  peafant.  Nor  is  it  unreafonable  to  affign  the  la¬ 
bour,  which  wearies  without  amufement,  to  thofe  who 
are  fufficiently  ainufed  by  the  profpe<ft  of  their  wages. 

But  the  operations  of  grafting,  of  inoculating,  of 
pruning,  of  tranfplanting,  are  curious  experiments  in 
natural  philofophy  ;  and  that  they  are  pleating  as  well 
as  curious,  thofe  can  teflify  who  remember  what  they 
felt  on  feeing  their  attempts  in  the  amufement  of  prac¬ 
tical  gardening  attended  with  fuccefs.  Among  the 
5  em-  i 
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GAR  [ 

Garden,  employments  fuitable  to  old  age,  Cicero  lias  enume- 
V— ~  rated  the  fuperintendence  of  a  garden.  It  requires  no 
great  exertion  of  mind  or  body ;  and  its  fatisfa&ions 
are  of  that  kind  which  pleafe  without  violent  agita¬ 
tion.  Its  beneficial  influence  on  health  is  an  additional 
reafon  for  an  attention  to  it  at  an  age  when  infirmities 
abound. 

In  almoft  every  defeription  of  the  feats  of  the 
bleffed,  ideas  of  a  garden  feem  to  have  predominated. 
The  word  Paradife  itfelf  is  fynonymous  with  garden. 
The  fields  of  Elyfium,  that  fvveet  region  of  poefy,  are 
adorned  with  all  that  imagination  can  conceive  to  be 
delightful.  Some  of  the  moll  pleating  paflages  of  Mil- 
ton,  are  thofe  in  which  he  reprefent3  the  happy  pair 
engaged  in  cultivating  their  blifsful  abode.  Poets  have 
always  been  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  a  garden. 
Lucan  is  reprefented  by  Juvenal  as  repofing  in  his 
garden.  VirgiPs  Georgies  prove  him  to  have  been 
captivated  with  rural  fccnes  ;  though,  to  the  furprife  of 
his  readers,  he  has  not  afligned  a  book  to  the  fubjedl  of 
a  garden.  Our  Shenflone  made  it  his  fludy  ;  but,  with 
all  his  tafte  and  fondnefs  for  it,  he  was  not  happy  in 
it.  The  captivating  feenes  which  he  created  at  the 
Leafowes,  afforded  him,  it  is  faid,  little  pleafure 
in  the  abfence  of  fpe&ators.  The  truth  is,  he  made 
tlie  e  nbellifhment  of  his  grounds,  which  fhould  have 
been  the  amufemtnt  of  his  life,  the  bufinefs  of  it  ; 
and  involved  liimfelf  in  fnch  troubles,  by  the  ex- 
pences  it  occafioned,  as  necefiarily  excluded  tranquil 
enjoyment. 

It  is  the  lot  of  few,  in  companion,  to  pofiefs  territo¬ 
ries  like  his,  extenfive,  and  fufficiently  well-adapted  to 
conftitute  an  ornamented  farm.  Still  fewer  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  fupporting  the  expencc  of  preferving  it  in 
good  condition.  But  let  not  the  rich  fuppofe  they 
have  appropriated  the  pleafures  of  a  garden.  The 
pofFeffor  of  an  acre,  or  a  fmaller  portion,  may  receive 
a  real  pleafure,  from  obftrving  the  progrefs  of  vege¬ 
tation,  even  in  a  plantation  of  culinary  plants.  A  very 
limited  tradl,  properly  attended  to,  will  furnifh  ample 
employment  for  an  individual.  Nor  let  it  be  thought 
a  mean  care  ;  for  the  fame  hand  that  raifed  the  cedar, 
formed  the  hyfop  on  the  wall.  Even  the  orchard, 
cultivated  folely  for  advantage,  exhibits  beauties  une¬ 
qualled  in  the  fh rubbery  ;  nor  can  the  green-houfe 
produce  an  appearance  to  exceed  the  bloflom  of  the 
apple  and  the  almond. 

Hanging  Gardens ,  in  antiquity,  gardens  raifed  on 
arches  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gratify  his  wife  Amy&is,  daughter  of  Afty- 
ages  king  of  Media.  Q^Curtius  makes  them  equal  in 
height  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  viz.  50  feet.  They 
contained  a  fquare  of  400  feet  011  every  fide,  and  were 
carried  up  into  the  air  in  feveral  terraces  laid  above 
one  another,  and  the  afeent  from  terrace  to  terrace  wa3 
by  flairs  10  feet  wide.  The  arches  fuftaining  the 
whole  pile  were  raifed  above  one  another,  and  it  was 
/Lengthened  by  a  wall,  furrounding  it  on  every  fide, 
of  22  feet  in  thicknefs.  The  floors  of  each  of  the  ter¬ 
races  were  laid  in  the  following  manner  :  on  the  top 
of  the  arches  weie  firfl  laid  large  flat  ftones  16  feet 
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long  and  4  broad,  and  over  them  was  a  layer  of  reed  *  Garden, 
mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen,  over  which 
were  two  rows  of  bricks  clofely  cemented  together  by 
plafler,  and  over  all  were  laid  thick  fneets  of  lead  ; 
and  laftly,  upon  the  lead  was  laid  the  mould  of  the 
garden..  The  mould  or  earth  was  of  fuch  a  depth  as 
to  admit  the  largefl  trees  to  take  root  and  grow ;  and 
it  was  covered  with  various  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and 
flowers.  In  the  upper  terrace  there  was  an  aqueduft 
or  engine,  whereby  water  was  drawn  up  out  of  the  river 
for  watering  the  whole  garden. 

Floating  Gardens .  We  are  informed  by  the  abbe 
Clavigero  in  his  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  that  when  the 
Mexicans  were  brought  under  fubjedlion  to  the  Col- 
huan  and  Tepanecan  nations,  and  confined  to  the 
miferable  little  iflands  on  the  lake  of  Mexico,  they 
ceafed  for  fome  years  to  cultivate  the  land,  becaufe 
they  had  none,  until  neceflity  and  induftry  together 
taught  them  to  form  moveable  fields  and  gardens,  which 
floated  on  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  method  which 
they  purfued  to  make  thofe,  and  which  they  Hill  prac- 
tife,  is  extremely  Ample.  They  plait  and  twill  willows 
and  roots  of  marfh  plants  or  other  materials  together, 
which  are  light,  but  capable  of  fupporting  the  earth 
of  the  garden  firmly  united.  Upon  this  foundation  they 
lay  the  light  buflies  which  float  on  the  lake ;  and  over 
all,  the  mud  and  dirt  which  they  draw  up  from  the  bot 
tom  of  the  fame  lake.  “Their  regular  figure  is  quadran® 
gular  ;  their  length  and  breadth  various  ;  hut  generally 
they  are  about  eight  perches  long,  and  not  more  than 
three  in  breadth,  and  have  lefs  than  a  foot  of  elevation 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe  were  the  firfl:  fields* 
which  the  Mexicans  owned  after  the  foundation  of 
Mexico;  there  they  firfl  cultivated  the  maize,  great  pep¬ 
per,  and  other  plants  neceffary  for  their  fupport.  In 
progrefs  of  time,  as  thofe  fields  grew  numerous  from 
the  induftry  of  the  people,  there  were  among  them 
gardens  of  flowers  and  odoriferous  plants,  which  were 
employed  in  the  worfhip  of  their  gods,  and  ferved  for 
the  recreation  of  the  nobles.  At  prefent  they  culti¬ 
vate  flowers  and  every  fort  df  garden  herbs  upon 
them.  Every  day  of  tlie  year,  at  fun-rife,  innume¬ 
rable  vefiels  loaded  with  various  kinds  of  flowers  and 
herbs,  which  are  cultivated  in  thofe  gardens,  are  feen 
arriving  by  the  canal,  at  the  great  market-place  of 
that  capital.  All  plants  thrive  there  furprilingly ; 
the  mud  of  the  lake  is  an  extremely  fertile  foil,  and 
requires  no  water  from  the  clouds.  In  the  largefl  gar¬ 
dens  there  is  commonly  ,a  little  tree,  and  even  a  little 
hut  to  fhelter  the  cultivator  and  defend  him  from  rain 
or  the  fun,  When  the  owner  of  a  garden,  Or  the 
Chinampa  as  he  is  ufually  called,  wiflies  to  change  his 
fltuation,  to  remove  from  a  difagreeable  neighbour* 
or  to  come  nearer  to  his  own  family,  he  gets  into  his 
little  veffel,  and  by  his  own  ftrength  alone  if  the  gar¬ 
den  is  fmall,  or  with  the  afllftance  of  others  if  it  is 
large,  he  tows  it  after  him,  and  condu&s  it  wherever 
he  pleafes  with  the  little  tree  and  hut  upon  it.  That 
part  of  the  lake  where  thofe  floating  gardens  are,  is  a 
place  of  infinite  recreation,  where  the  fenfes  receive  the 
higheft  pofiible  gratification. 
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rP,HE  art  of  planning  and  cultivating  gardens.  In 
its  utmoft  extent,  whatever  contributes  to  render 
the  fcenes  of  nature  delightful,  is  amongfl  the  fubje&s 
of  gardening;  and  animate  as  well  as  inanimate  objects 
are  circumftancts  of  beauty  or  chara&er.  The  whole 
range  of  nature  is  open  to  the  gardener,  from  the  par¬ 
terre  to  the  foreft  ;  and  whatever  is  agreeable  to  the 
fenfes  or  the  imagination,  he  may  appropriate  to  the 
fpot  he  is  to  improve  :  it  is  a  part  of  his  bufinefs  to 
colled!  into  one  place  the  delights  which  are  generally 
difperfed  through  different  fpecies  of  country. 

Hi/lory  of  Gardening . 


of  Gardening,  Mr  Walpole  *  obferves,  was  probably 
Mod.  Gar *  one  of  the  firfl  arts  that  fucceeded  to  that  of  building 
joined’ to  "  ^oufes,  anc*  naturally  attended  property  and  individual 
the  4th  vol.  poffeffion.  Culinary,  and  afterwards  medicinal  herbs, 
of  hi?  Anec -  were  the  objedls  of  every  head  of  a  family  :  it  became 
dotes  of  convenient  to  have  them  within  reach,  without  feeking 
am  mg.  tJjem  at  random  in  woods,  in  meadows,  and  on  moun¬ 
tains,  as  often  as  they  were  wanted.  When  the  earth 
ceafed  to  furnifh  fpontaneoufly  all  thofe  primitive  luxu¬ 
ries,  and  culture  became  requifite,  feparate  inclofures 
for  rearing  herbs  grew  expedient.  Fruits  were  in  the 
fame  predicament  ;  and  thofe.  moil  in  ufe  or  that  de¬ 
mand  attention  muff  have  entered  into  and  extended 
the  domeftic  inclofure.  The  good  man  Noah,  we  are 
told,  planted  a  vineyard,  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
drunken  ;  and  every  body  knows  the  confequences. 
Thus  we  acquired  kitchen-gardens,  orchards,  and  vine¬ 
yards.  No  doubt  the  prototype  of  all  thefe  forts  was 
the  garden  of  Eden  ;  but  as  that  Paradife  was  a  good 
deal  larger  than  any  we  read  of  afterwards,  being  in- 
clofed  by  the  rivers  Pifon,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Eu¬ 
phrates  ;  as  every  tree  that  was  pleafant  to  the  fight 
and  good  for  food  grew  in  it ;  and  as  two  other  trees 
were  likewife  found  there,  of  which  not  a  flip  or  fuck¬ 
er  remains;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  prefent  difcuflion. 
After  the  Fall,  no  man  living  was  fnffered  to  enter  in¬ 
to  the  garden  ;  and  the  poverty  and  nectflities  of  our 
firft  anceflors  hardly  allowed  them  time  to  make  im¬ 
provements  in  their  eftates  in  imitation  of  it,  fuppofing 
any  plan  had  been  preferved.  A  cottage  and  a  flip  of 
ground  for  a  cabbage  and  a  goofeberry-bufh,  fuch  as 
we  fee  by  the  fide  of  a  common,  were  in  all  probability 
the  earlief!  feats  and  gardens :  a  well  and  bucket  fuc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Pifon  and  Euphrates.  As  fettlements 
increafed,  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard  followed  ;  and 
the  earlieft  piinces  of  tribes  pofTeffed  juft,  the  neeefla- 
ries.of  a  modern  farmer. 

Matters,  we  may  well  believe,  remained  long  in  this 
fituation ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  for  many 
centuries  the  term  garden  implied  no  more  than  a 
kitchen-garden  or  orchard. 

The  garden  of  Alcinous,  in  the  OdyfTey,  is  the  moft 
renowned  in  the  heroic  times.  Is  there  an  admirer  of 
Homer  who  can  read  his  defcription  without  rapture  ? 
or  who  does  not  form  to  his  imagination  a  fcene  of  de- 
*  lights  njore  pidlurefene  than  the  landfcapes  of  Tinian 
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or  Juan  Fernandez?  “  Yet  (continues  our  author)  what  ^ 
was  that  boafted  Paradife  with  which 

the  gods  ordain’d 
To  grace  Alcinous  and  his  happy  land? 

Why,  divefted  of  harmonious  Greek  and  bewitching 
poetry,  it  was  a  fmall  orchard  and  vineyard,  with  fome 
beds  of  herbs  and  two  fountains  that  watertd  them* 
inclofed  within  a  quick-fet  hedge.  The  whole  compaf3 
of  this  pompous  garden  inclofed — four  acres ; 

Four  acres  was  th*  allotted  fpace  of  ground. 

Fenc'd  with  a  green  inclofure  all  around. 

The  trees  were  apples,  figs,  pomegranates,  pears,  olives, 
and  vines. 

Tall  thriving  trees  corfefs’d  the  fruitful  mold; 

The  red’ning  apple  ripens  into  gold. 

Here  the  blue  fig  with  lufeious  juice  o’erflows, 

With  deeper  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows. 

The  branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty  pear,- 
And  verdant  olives  ftourifii  round  the  year. 

*  %  *  %  * 

Beds  of  all  various  heibs3  for  ever  green, 

In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  fcene. 

Alcinous’s  garden  was  planted  by  the  poet,  enriched 
by  him  with  the  fairy  gift  of  eternal  fummer,  and  no 
doubt  an  effort  of  imagination  furpafting  any  thing  he 
had  ever  feen.  As  he  has  beflovved  on  the  fame  happy 
prince  a  palace  with  brazen  walls  and  columns  of  fil¬ 
ler,  he  certainly  intended  that  the  gardens  fhonld  be 
proportionably  magnificent.  We  are  fure,  therefore, 
that,  as  late  as  Homer’s  age,  an  inclofure  of  four  acre3, 
comprehending  orchard,  vineyard,  and  kitchen-garden, 
was  a  flretch  of  luxury  the  world  at  that  time  had 
never  beheld.” 

Previous  to  this,  however,  we  have  in  the  facred 
writings  hints  of  a  garden  ltill  more  luxurioufty  fur- 
nifhed.  We  allude  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  part  of 
the  fcene  of  which  is  undoubtedly  laid  in  a  garden  f . 

Flowers  and  fruits  are  particularly  fpoken  of  as  the  or-  ChsP* lu 
naments  and  the  produce  of  it ;  and  befides  thefe,  aro- 
matic  vegetables  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  gra¬ 
tifications  it  afforded.  The  camphor  and  the  cinna¬ 
mon  tree,  with  all  trees  of  frankincenfe,  and  all  the 
chief  fpices,  flonrifhed  there  J.  Solomon  tells  us  in  an-  j  Cant.iv, 
other  place  (| ,  That  he  made  him  great  works; — gardens  1  a. 
and  orchards,  and  planted  in  them  trees  of  every  kind,  il  Ecci.  ii. 
Indeed  we  muft  fuppofe  his  gardens  to  have  been  both 
amply  and  curioufly  furnifhed,  feeing  the  kinds,  nature, 
and  properties  of  the  vegetable  tribes,  feem  to  have 
been  a  favourite  ftudy  with  the  royal  philofopher,  and 
to  have  been  deemed  a  fubjtdl  worthy  of  his  pen :  for 
we  are  told,  that  he  wrote  of  plants,  from  the  great 
cedar  of  Lebanon  down  to  the  hyffop  of  the  wall §.  *  K-fi  J 
Fountains  and  ftreama  of  water  appear  alfo  to  have  had  33. 
a  (hare  in  the  compolltion,  and  probably  for  ornament 
as  well  as  ufe. 

The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  mentioned  iri  a 
preceding  article,  were  a  ftill  greater  prodigy.  But  as 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  on  terraces  and 
the  walls  of  the  palace,  whither  foil  was  conveyed  on 
purpofe,  Mr  Walpole  concludes,  “they  were  what  fump- 

tuous, 
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tuous  gardens  have  been  in  all  ages  till  the  prefent,  un¬ 
natural,  enriched  by  art,  poflibly  with  fountains,  ftatues, 
balluftrades,  and  fummer-houfes,  and  were  any  thing 
but  verdant  and  rural.” 

Others,  however,  have  allowed  them  greater  praife. 
They  feem,  in  many  refpe&s,  to  have  been  laid  out 
with  good  tafte.  Their  elevation  not  only  produced 
a  variety  and  extent  of  view,  but  was  alfo  ufeful  in  mo¬ 
derating  the  heat.  Such  a  fituation  would  likewife 
fuft  a  greater  variety  of  trees  and  plants  than  a  plain 
furface,  and  would  contain  a  larger  as  well  as  a  more 
diverfified  extent. 

The  fuiting  of  the  fituation  to  the  nature  of  the 
trees  feems,  from  the  account  given  by  Jofephus,  to 
*  Contra  have  been  one  view  *  in  the  ere&ing  the  building  in 
Apron >  1. 1.  pucj1  a  manner.  And  the  fuccefs  feems  to  have  been 
anfwerable,  as  the  trees  are  faid  to  have  flourifhed  ex¬ 


rent  thefe  may  appear  from  modern  gardens,  they  feem 
to  have  been  formed  with  judgment  and  tafte,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  fituation  and  circumftances. 

It  feems  probable,  from  feveral  circumftances,  that 
the  eaftern  gardens  were  adjoining  to  the  houfe  or*pa- 
lace  to  which  they  belonged.  Thus,  king  Ahafuerus 
goes  immediately  from  the  banquet  of  wine  to  walk 
|  Efther  vii.  jn  the  garden  of  the  palace  The  garden  of  Cyrus, 
J\Oecon.  Sardis,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  || ,  was  probably  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  palace  ;  as  was  that  of  Attalus,  men- 
§1- 36.  tioned  by  Juftin$.  The  hanging  gardens  at  Babylon, 

c‘  4*  were  not  fo  much  adjacent  to  the  palace,  as  a  part  of 

the  palace  itfelf,  fince  feveral  of  the  royal  apartments 
H  were  beneath  them  ^[. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  tafte  for  gardening  was  among 
the  Greeks.  The  Academus,  we  know,  was  a  wooded 
fhady  place  ;  and  the  trees  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
olive  fpecies.  It  was  fituated  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
walls,  and  adjacent  to  the  tombs  of  the  heroes ;  and 
though  we  are  nowhere  informed  of  the  particular  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  grove  was  difpofed  or  laid  out,  it 
may  be  gathered  from  Paufanias,  in  his  Attica,  that  it 
was  an  elegant  ornamented  place.  At  the  entrance 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Love,  which  was  faid  to  be 


the  firft  ere&ed  to  that  Deity.  Within  the  Academus, 
were  the  altars  of  Promotheus,  of  the  Mufes,  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  of  Minerva,  and  Hercules ;  and  at  a  fmall  di- 
ftance  was  the  tomb  of  Plato.  So  that,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  it  was  highly  adapted  by  art,  as  well  as  nature, 
to  philofophic  refle&ion  and  contemplation. 

We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  before  the  time  of 
Cimon,  the  Academus  was  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
fpot :  but  that  it  was  planted  by  that  general,  and  had 
'water  conveyed  to  it ;  whether  this  water  was  brought 
merely  for  ufe  to  refrefh  the  trees,  or  for  ornament,  does 
not  appear.  It  was  divided  into  gymnafia,  or  places 
of  exercife,  and  philofophic  walks,  fhaded  with  trees. 
Thefe  are  faid  to  have  flourifhed  very  well,  until  de- 
ftroyed  by  Sylla  (when  he  befieged  Athens),  as  well 
as  thofe  in  the  Lyceum. 

Near  the  academy  were  the  gardens  of  the  philofo- 
phers,  of  Plato  and  of  Epicurus ;  which,  however, 
were  probably  but  fmall.  The  feene  of  Plato’s  Dia¬ 
logue  concerning  Beauty  is  elegantly  deferibed  as  be¬ 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  IlifTus,  and  under  the 
ihade  of  the  plantane ;  but  no  artificial  arrangement 
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of  obje&s  is  mentioned,  nor  any  thing  which  will  lead 
us  to  imagine  the  profpedt  to  be  any  other  than  merely 
natural. 

Among  the  Romans,  a  tafte  for  gardening,  any  o- 
therwife  than  as  a  matter  of  utility,  feems  not  to  have 
prevailed  till  a  very  late  period  ;  at  lead  the  writers  on 
hufbandry,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladios, 
make  not  the  leaft  mention  of  a  garden  as  an  objedl  of 
pleafure,  but  folely  with  refpeft  to  its  produ&ions  of 
herbs  and  fruits.  The  Lucullan  gardens  are  the 
firft  we  find  mentioned  of  remarkable  magnifi-  * 

cence ;  though  probably  from  the  extravagance  ter 
which  thefe  were  arrived,  they  were  not  the  firft. 

Plutarch  fpeaks  of  them  as  incredibly  expenfive,  and 
equal  to  the  magnificence  of  kings.  They  contained 
artificial  elevations  of  ground  to  a  furprifing  height,  of 
buildings  projeded  into  the  fea,  and  vaft  pieces  of  wa¬ 
ter  made  upon  land.  In  fhort,  his  extravagance  and 
expence  were  fo  great,  that  he  acquired  thence 
the  appellation  of  the  Roman  Xerxes.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  from  the  above  account,  and  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Lucullus  having  fpent  much  time  in  Afia, 
in  a  fituation  wherein  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obfer- 
ving  the  moft  fplendid  conftru&ions  of  this  kind,  that 
thefe  gardens  might  be  laid  out  in  the  Afiatic  ftyle. 

The  vaft  maffes  of  building  faid  to  have  been  eredted, 
might  have  borne  fome  refemblance,  in  the  arrangement 
and  ftyle,  to  the  Babylonian  gardens ;  and  the  epithet 
of  the  Roman  Xerxes  might  be  applicable  to  the  tafte, 
as  well  as  to  the  fize  and  expence  of  his  works. 

The  Tufculan  Villa  of  Cicero,  though  often  men¬ 
tioned,  is  not  any  where  deferibed  in  his  works,  fo  as 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ftyle  in  which  his  gar¬ 
dens  or  grounds  were  difpofed. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  traced  in  Virgil  relative  to 
this  fubjett.  Pines  *,  it  feems  probable,  were  a  fa-  *  ^  y.. 
vourite  ornament  in  gardens;  and  fiowersf,  rofes  e-  6j, 
fpecially,  were  much  efteemed,  perfumes  indeed  ha  -  f  G«r.  iv« 
ving  been  always  highly  valued  in  warm  climates.  Vir-Xl8» 
gil  places  Anchifes  in  Elyfium,  in  a  grove  of  bays  ; 
and  is  careful  to  remark,  that  they  were  of  the  fweet- 
feented  kind.  The  Paeftan  rofes  were  chiefly  valued 
for  their  excellent  odour  ;  and  the  fame  quality  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  caufe  why  they  were  placed  by  Tibul¬ 
lus  as  ornaments  to  the  Elyfian  fields.  There  appears 
alfo  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Romans  a  piece  of 
luxury  relative  to  gardens,  which  is  equally  prevalent 
at  prefent  among  us,  namely  the  forcing  of  flowers  at 
feafons  of  the  year  not  fuited  to  their  natural  blowing  : 
and  rofes  were  then,  as  at  prefent,  the  principal  flowers 
upon  which  thefe  experiments  were  tried,  as  appears 
from  Martial  J  and  others.  j  vide 

When  Roman  authors  (Mr  Walpole  remarks),  ^pigr.  1.  vL 
whofe  climate  inftilled  a  wifh  for  cool  retreats,  fpeakep,.8°* 
of  their  enjoyments  in  that  kind,  they  figh  for  grottos,  iV^and* 
caves,  and  the  refrefhing  hollows  of  mountains,  near  ir  Z ^mpridiu* 
riguous  and  fhady  founts  ;  or  boaft  of  their  porticos,  *«  EU- 
walks  of  planes,  canals,  baths,  and  breezes  from  the^* 
fea.  Their  gardens  are  never  mentioned  as  affording 
fhade  and  {belter  from  the  rage  of  the  dog-ftar.  Pliny 
has  left  us  deferiptions  of  two  of  his  villas.  As  he  u- 
fed  his  Laurentine  villa  for  his  winter  retreat,  it  is  not 
furprifing  that  the  garden  makes  no  confiderable  part 
of  the  account.  All  he  fays  of  it  is,  that  the  geftatio 
or  place  of  exercife,  which  furrounded  the  garden  (the 
3Z  2  latter 
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latter  consequently  not- being  very  large),  was  bounded  infipid  and  unanimated  partition. 


by  a  hedge  of  box,  and,  where  that  was  perifhed,  with 
rofemary  ;  that  there  was  a  walk  of  vines ;  and  that 
moil  of  the  trees  were  fig  and  mulberry,  the  foil  not 
being  proper  for  any  other  forts.  On  his  Tufcan  vil¬ 
la  he  is  more  diffufe  ;  the  garden  makes  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  defcription  : — and  what  was  the  principal 
beauty  of  that  pleafure- ground  ?  Exactly  what  was  the 
admiration  of  this  country  about  threefcore  years  ago  ; 
box-trees  cut  into  monRers,  animals,  letters,  and  the 
names  of  the  matter  and  the  artificer.  In  an  age  when 
architecture  difplayed  all  its  grandeur,  all  its  purity, 
and  all  its  tafte  ;  when  arofe  Vefpafian’s  amphitheatre, 
the  temple  of  Peace,  Trajan’s  forum,  Domitian’s  baths, 
and  Adrian’s  villa,  the  ruins  and  veftiges  of  which  Rill 
excite  our  aflonifhment  and  curiofity  ;  a  Roman  con- 
ful,  a  polifhed  emperor’s  friend,  and  a  man  of  elegant 
literature  and  taite,  delighted  in  what  the  mob  now 
fcarce  admire  in  a  college* garden.  All  the  ingredients 
of  Pliny’s  correfponded  exactly  with  thofe  laid  out  by 
London  and  Wife  on  Dutch  principles.  He  talks  of 
ilopes,  terraces,  a  wildernefs,  fhrubs  methodically  trim¬ 
med,  a  marble  bafon,  pipes  fpouting  water,  a  cafcade 
falling  into  the  bafon,  bay-trees  alternately  planted 
with  planes,  and  a  flraight  walk,  from  whence  ifiued  o- 
thers  parted  off  by  hedges  of  box  and  apple-trees,  with 
obelifks  placed  between  every  two.  There  wants  no¬ 
thing  but  the  embroidery  of  a  parterre,  to  make  a  gar¬ 
den  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  ferve  for  a  defcription  of 
one  in  that  of  king  William.  In  one  pafiage  above, 
Pliny  feems  to  have  conceived  that  natural  irregularity 
might  be  a  beauty  ;  in  opere  urbanijfimo ,  fays  he,  fubita 
*uelut  Mali  runs  imitatio.  Something  like  a  rural  view 
was  contrived  amidt\  fo  much  polifhed  compofition. 
Tut  the  idea  foon  vanifhed,  lineal  walks  immediately  en¬ 
veloped  the  flight  fcene,  and  names  and  infcriptions  in 
box  again  fucceeded  to  compenfate  for  the  daring  in¬ 
troduction  of  nature. 

In  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum  are  a  few 
traces  of  gardens,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  prints.  They  are  fmall  fquare  inclofures,  formed 
by  trellis- work  and  efpaliers,  and  regularly  ornamented 
with  vafcs,  fountains,  and  careatides,  elegantly  fymme- 
trical,  and  proper  for  the  narrow  fpaces  allotted  to  the 
garden  of  a  houfe  in  a  capital  city. 

From  what  has  been  Paid,  it  appears  how  naturally 
and  infenfibly  the  idea  of  a  kitchen-garden  fiid  into 
that  which  has  for  fo  many  ages  been  peculiarly  term¬ 
ed  a  garden ,  and  by  our  anceflors  in  this  country  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  a  pleafure-garden.  A  fquare 
piece  of  ground  was  originally  parted  off  in  early  ages 
for  the  ufe  of  the  family  : — to  exclude  cattle,  and  af- 
eertain  the  property,  it  was  feparated  from  the  fields  by 
a  hedge.  As  pride  and  delire  of  privacy  increafed, 
the  inclofure  was  dignified  by  walls  ;  and  in  climes 
where  fruits  were  not  lavifhed  by  the  ripening  glow  of 
nature  and  foil,  fruit-trees  were  afiiRed  and  fheltered 
from  furrounding  winds  by  the  like  expedient ;  for  the 
inundation  of  luxuries,  which  have  fwelled  into  general 
neceflities,  have  almoft  all  taken  their  fource  from  the 
fimple  fountain  of  reafon. . 

When  the  cuftom  of  making  fquare  gardens  inclo- 
fed  with  walls  was  thus  eflablifhed  to  the  exelufion  of 
stature  and  profpedt,  pomp  and  folitude  combined  to 
«a!i  for  fomething  that  might  enrich  and  enliven  the 
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Fountains,  firfl  in¬ 
vented  for  ufe,  which  grandeur  loves  to  diigiiife  and 
throw  out  of  the  quefiion,  received  enibellifhments  from 
coilly  marbles,  and  at  laft,  to  contradict  utility,  tofied 
their  waile  of  waters  into  air  in  fpouting  columns. 

Art,  in  the  hands  of  rude  man,  had  at  firfl  been  made 
a  fuccedaneum  to  nature  ;  in  the  hands  of  ollentatious 
wealth,  it  became  the  means  of  oppofing  nature  ;  and 
the  more  it  traverfed  the  march  of  the  latter,  the 
more  nobility  thought  its  power  was  demonftrated. 

Canals  meafured  by  the  line  were  introduced  in  lieu  of 
meandering  llreams,  and  terraces  were  hoifted  aloft  in 
oppofition  to  the  facile  {lopes  that  imperceptibly  unite 
the  valley  to  the  hill.  Baluflrades  defended  thefe  pre¬ 
cipitate  and  dangerous  elevations,  and  flights  of  Reps 
rejoined  them  to  the  fubjacent  fiat  from  which  the  ter¬ 
race  had  been  dug.  Vafes  and  fculpture  were  added 
to  thefe  unnecelfary  balconies,  and  Itatues  furnifhed 
the  lifelefs  fpot  with  mimic  reprefentations  of  the  ex¬ 
cluded  fons  of  men.  Thus  difficulty  and  expence  were 
the  conftituent  parts  of  thofe  fumptuous  and  felfifh  fo- 
litudes  ;  and  every  improvement  that  was  made,  was 
but  a  ltep  farther  from  nature.  The  tricks  of  water¬ 
works  to  wet  the  unwary,  not  to  refrefii  the  panting 
fpe&ator,  and  parterres  embroidered  in  patterns  like  a 
petticoat,  were  but  the  childifh  endeavours  of  fafhion 
and  novelty  to  reconcile  greatnefs  to  what  it  had  fur- 
feited  on.  To  crown  thefe  impotent  difplays  of  falfe 
taRe,  the  fheers  were  applied  to  the  lovely  wildnefs  of 
form  with  which  nature  has  difiinguifhed  each  various 
fpecies  of  tree  and  fhrub.  The  venerable  oak,  the  ro¬ 
mantic  beech,  the  ufeful  elm,  even  the  afpiring  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  lime,  the  regular  round  of  the  chefnut, 
and  the  almoR  moulded  orange  tree,  were  corrected 
by  fuch  fantaRic  admirers  of  fymmetry.  The  com-  - 
pafs  and  fquare  were  of  more  ufe  in  plantations  than  . 
the  nurfery-man.  The  meafured  walk,  the  quincunx*, 
and  the  etoile,  impofed  their  unfat isfying  famenefs  on 
every  royal  and  noble  garden.  Trees  were  headed* 
and  their  fides  pared  away  ;  many  French  groves  feem 
green  cheRs  fet  upon  poles.  Seats  of  marble,  arbours, 
and  fummer-houfes,  terminated  every  viRa ;  and  fym¬ 
metry,  even  where  the  fpace  was  too  large  to  permit 
its  being  remarked  at  one  view,  was  fo  effential,  that,* 
as  Pope  obferved, 

- ™-each  alley  has  a  brother, 

And  half  the  garden  juft  refled 3  the  other. 

Knots  of  Rowers  were  more  defenfibly  fubjeCted  to  the 
fame  regularity.  Leifure,  as  Milton  exprefled  it, 

——in  trim  gardens  took  his  pleafure. 

In  the  garden  of  Marftial  de  Biron  at  Paris,  confifting 
of  14  acres,  every  walk  is  buttoned  on  each  lide  by* 
lines  of  flower-pots,  which  fucceed  in  their  feafons. 

It  does  not  precifely  appear  what  our  anceRors  meant ; 
by  a  bower  :  It  was  probably  an  arbour ;  fometimes  it 
meant  the  whole  frittered  inclofure,  and  in  oneinftance 
it  certainly  included  a  labyrinth.  Rofamond’s  bower  , 
was  indifputably  of  that  kind  ;  though  whether  com- 
pofed  of  walls  or  hedges,  we  cannot  determine.  A 
fquare  and  a  round  labyrinth  were  fo  capital  ingredients 
of  a  garden  formerly,  that  in  Du  Cerceau’s  architecture, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IIL 
there  is  fcarce  a  ground-plot  without  one  of  each. 

In  Kip’s  Views  of  the  Seats  of  our  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  we .  fee  the  fame  tireforae  and  returning  uni¬ 
formity,  . 
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formity.  Every  honfe  is  approached  by  two  or  three 
gardens,  confifting  perhaps  of  a  gravel-walk  and  two 
grafs- plats  or  borders  of  flowers.  Each  rifes  above 
the  other  by  two  or  three  fteps,  and  as  many  walls  and 
terraces,  and  fo  many  iron  gates,  that  we  recoiled 
thofe  ancient  romances  in  which  every  entrance  was 
guarded  by  nymphs  or  dragons.  Yet  though  thefe 
and  fuch  prepofterous  inconveniences  prevailed  from 
nge  to  age,  good  fenfe  in  this  country  had  perceived 
the -want  of  Something  at  once  more  grand  and  more 
natural.  Thefe  reflections,  and  the  bounds  fet  to  the 
vafte  made  by  royal,  fpoilers,  gave  origin  to  Parks. 
They  were  contracted  forefts,  and  extended  gardens. 
Hentzner  fays,  that,,  according  to  Rous  of  Warvvick, 
the  firil  park  was  that  at  Woodltock.  If  fo,  it  might 
be  the  foundation  of  a  legend  that  Henry  II.  fecured 
his  miftrefis  in  a  labyrinth  ;  it  was  no  doubt  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  her  in  a  park  than  in  a  palace,  where  the 
intricacy  of  the  woods  and  various  lodges  buried  in  co¬ 
vert  might  conceal  her  adual  habitation. 

It  is  more  extraordinary  that,  having  fo  long  ago 
Humbled  on  the  principle  of  modem  gardening,  we 
fhoukl  have  perfifled  in  retaining  its  reverfe,  fymme- 
Irical  and  unnatural  gardens.  That  parks  were  rare 
in  other  countries,  Hentzner,  who  travelled  over  great 
part  of  Europe,  leads  us  to  fuppofe,  by  obferving  that 
they  were  common  in  England.  In  France  they  retain 
the  name,  but  nothing  is  vmore  different  both  in  com- 
pafs  and  difpofition.  Their  parks  are  ufually  fquare  or 
oblong  incloftires,  regularly  planted  with  walks  of 
chefnuts  or  limes,  and  generally  every  large  town  has 
one  for  its  public  recreation. 

“  One  man,  one  great  man  we  had  (continues  Mr 
'  Walpole),  oil  whom  nor  education  nor  cuff om  could  im- 
pofe  their  prejudices;  who,  ‘on  evil  days  though  fallen, 
and  with  darknefs  and  folitude  compaffed  round, ’judged 
that  the  miftaken  and  fantaftic  ornaments  he  had  feen 
in  gardens,  were  unworthy  of  the  Almighty  hand  that 
planted  the  delights  of  Paradife.  He  feems  with  the 
prophetic  eye  of  tafie  to  have  conceived,  to  have  forefeen 
modern  gardening ;  as  Lord  Bacon  announced  the  dif- 
coveries  fmee  made  by  experimental  philofophy.  The 
defeription  of  Eden  is  a  warmer  and  more  juft  picture 
of  the  prefent  ftyle  than  Claud  Lorrain  could  have  paint¬ 
ed  from  Hagley  or  Stourhead.  The  fir  ft  lines  we,fha!i 
quote  exhibit  Stourhead  on  a  more  magnificent  fcale: 

Thro*  Eticn  went  a  river  large, 

Nor  chang’d  his  cotirfe,  but  thro’  the  fhaggy  hill 
PalVd  underneath  ingutph’d  ;  lor  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mound,  high  rais’d 

Upon  the  rapid  cunent - 

Hagley  feems  pldured  in  what  follows : 

Which  thro’  veins 

Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirft  updrawn, 
kofe  a  frefii  fountain,  and  wrfh  many  a  rill 
Water’d  the  garden - 

What  colouring,  what  freedom  of  pencil,  what  land¬ 
scape  in  thefe  lines ! 

- fi  om  that  faj  hire  fount  the  crifped  brooks, 

Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  funds  of  gold, 

With  mazy  error  under  pendent  fliades. 

Ran  neCtur,  vifitmg  each  plant,  and  fed 
flow’rs  worthy  of  Paradife,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature,  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profufe  on  hill  and  dale  and  plain, 

Both  where  the  morning  fun  firlt  warmly  fmote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc’d  fhade 
Imbrcwn’d  the  noon- tide  bovv’rs  —  Thus  was  this  place 
A  kuppy  rural  feat  of  various  view. 


Read  this  tranfporting  defeription,  paint  to  your  mind 
the  feenes  that  follow,  contrail  them  with  the  favage 
but  refpedahle  terror  with  which  the  poet  guards  the 
bounds  of  his  paradife,  fenced 

—with  the  champaign  head 
Of  a  fteep  wildernefs,  whofe  harry  lidcs 
With  tl  icket  ovei  grown,  grotefyue  and  wild, 

AccTs  denied;  and  over  head  up  grew 
Infuperable  height  of  loftieft  fhade, 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  fvlvan  fee  e,  and,  as  the  ranks  afcciid, 

Shade  above  fhade,  a  woody  theatre, 

Of  itatelieft  view— 

and  then  recoiled,  that  the  author  of  this  fublime  vifion 
had  never  feen  a  glimpfe  of  any  thing  like  what  he  has 
imagined;  that  his  favourite  ancients  had  dropped  not 
a  hint  of  iuch  divine  icenery  ;  and  that  the  conceits  in 
Italian  gardens,  and  Theobalds  and  Nonfuch,  were  the 
blighted  originals  that  his  memory  could  furnifh.  His 
intellectual  eye  faw  a  nobler  plan,  fo  little  did  he  fuffer 
by  the  lofs  of  fight.  It  fufiiced  him  to  have  feen  the 
materials  with  which  he  could  work.  The  vigour  of  a 
boundlefs  imagination  told  him  how  a  plan  might  be 
dilpoied,  that  would  embellifh  nature,  and  reftore  art 
to  its  proper  office,  the  juft  improvement  or  imitation 
of  it. 

“  Now  let  11s  turn  to  an  admired  writer,  pofterior  to 
Milton,  and  fee  how  cold,  how  inlipid,  how  taflelefs 
is  his  account  of  what  he  pronounced  a  perfed  garden. 
We  fpeak  not  of  his  ftyle,  which  it  was  not  neceffary* 
for  him  to  animate  with  the  colouring  and  glow  of 
poetry.  It  is  his  want  of  ideas,  of  imagination,  of 
tafte,  that  deferve  cenfure,  when  he  dictated  on  a  fub- 
jeCt  which  is  capable  of  all  the  graces  that  a  knowledge 
of  beautiful  nature  can  bellow.  Sir  William  Temple 
was  an  excellent  man  ;  Milton,  a  genius  of  the  firft  order. 

“  cannot  wonder  that  Sir  William  declares  in  fa-  - 
vour  of  parterres,  fountains,  and  ftatues,  as  neceffary  to 
break  the  famenefs  of  large  grafs-plats,  which  lie  thinks 
have  an  ill  effect  upon  the.  eye,  when  he  acknowledges 
that  he  difeovers  fancy  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinou3. 
Milton  ftudied  the  ancients  with  equal  enthufiafm,  but 
no  bigotry  ; .  and  had  judgment  to  dillinguifh  between 
the  want  of  invention  and  the  beauties  of  poetry.  Com¬ 
pare  his  paradife  with  Homer’s  garden,  both  aferibed 
to  a  celeiiial  defign.  For  Sir  William,  it  is  juft  to  ob- 
ftrve,  that  his  ideas  centered  in  a  fruit-garden.  He 
had  the  honour  of  giving  to  his  country  many  delicate 
fruits,  and  he  thought  of  little  tlfe  than  difpofing 
them  to  the  beft  advantage. 

4  The  belt  figure  of  a  garden  (fays  he)  is  either  a. 
fquare  or  an  oblong,  and  either  upon  a  flat  or  a  de- 
feent:  they  have  all  their  beauties,  but  the  beft  I  e- 
iteem  an.  oblong  upon  a  defeent.  The  beauty,  the 
air,  the  view,  make  amends  for  the  expence,  which  is 
very  great  in  finifhing  and  fupporting  the  terrace- walks, 
in  levelling  the  parterres,  and  in  the  flone-ftairs  that 
are  neceffary  from  one  to  the  other.  The  perfedeft  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  garden  I  ever  faw,  either  at  home  or  abroad*  , 
was  that  of  Moor-park  in  Hertfordftiire,  when  I  knew, 
it  about  30  years  ago.  It  was  made  by  the  Countefs 
of  Bedford,  efteemed  among  the  greateft  wits  of  her 
time,  and  celebrated  by  Hr  Donne;  and  with  very* 
great  care,  excellent  contrivance,  and  much  coll;  but 
greater  fums  may  be  thrown  away  without  effed  or  ho¬ 
nour,  if  there  want  fenfe  in  proportion. to  money,  or 
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*  if  nature  be  not  followed which  t  take  to  be  the 
great  rule  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  every  thing  elfe,  as 
far  as  the  conduct  not  only  of  our  lives  but  our  govern- 
merits. *  [We  fhall  fee  how  natural  that  admired  gar¬ 
den  was.]  ‘  Becaufe  I  take  the  garden  I  have  named 
to  have  been  in  all  kinds  the  mod  beautiful  and  per¬ 
fect,  at  lead  in  the  figure  and  difpofition,  that  I  ever 
have  feen,  I  will  defcribe  it  for  a  model  to  thofe  that 
meet  with  fuch  a  fituation,  and  are  above  the  regards 
of  common  expence.  It  lies  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  upon 
which  the  houfe  dands,  but  not  very  deep.  The 
length  of  the  houfe,  where  the  bed  rooms  and  of  mod 
ufe  or  pleafure  are,  lies  upon  the  breadth  of  the  gar¬ 
den  ;  the  great  parlour  opens  into  the  middle  of  a  ter¬ 
race  gravel-walk  that  lies  even  with  it,  and  which  may 
lie,  as  I  remember,  about  300  paces  long,  and  broad 
in  proportion  ;  the  border  fet  with  dandard  laurels  and 
at  large  didances,  which  have  the  beauty  of  orange- 
trees  out  of  flower  and  fruit.  From  this  walk  are  three 
defcents  by  many  done-deps,  in  the  middle  and  at  each 
end,  into  a  very  large  parterre.  This  is  divided  into 
quarters  by  gravel-walks,  and  adorned  with  two  foun¬ 
tains  and  eight  flatues  in  the  feveral  quarters.  At  the 
end  of  the  terrace-walk  are  two  fummer-houfes,  and  the 
Tides  of  the  parterre  are  ranged  with  two  large  cloiflers 
open  to  the  garden,  upon  arches  of  done,  and  ending 
with  two  other  fummer-houfes  even  with  the  cloiders, 
which  are  paved  with  done,  and  defigned  for  walks  of 
fhade,  there  being  none  other  in  the  whole  parterre. 
Over  thefe  two  cloiders  are  two  terraces  covered  with 
lead  and  fenced  with  baluders ;  and  the  paflage  into 
tliefe  airy  walks  is  out  of  the  two  fummer-houfes  at  the 
end  of  the  fird  terrace  walk.  The  cloifter  facing  the 
fouth  is  covered  with  vines,  and  would  have  been  proper 
for  an  orange -houfe,  and  the  other  for  myrtles  or  other 
more  common  greens,  and  had,  I  doubt  not,  been  cad 
for  that  purpofe,  if  this  piece  of  gardening  had  been 
then  in  as  much  vogue  as  it  is  now.  From  the  middle 
of  this  parterre  is  a  defcent  by  many  deps  flying  on 
each  fide  of  a  grotto  that  lies  between  them,  covered 
with  lead  and  flat,  into  the  lower  garden,  which  is  all 
fruit' trees  ranged  about  the  feveral  quarters  of  a  wil- 
dernefs,  which  is  very  fhady  ;  the  walks  here  are  all 
green,  the  grotto  embelJifhed  with  figures  of  fhell  rock- 
work,  fountains,  and  water-  works.  If  the  hill  had  not 
ended  with  the  lower  garden,  and  the  wall  were  not 
bounded  by  a  common  way  that  goes  through  the 
park,  they  might  have  added  a  third  quarter  of  all 
greens  ;  but  this  want  is  fupplied  by  a  garden  on  the 
other  fide  the  houfe,  which  is  all  of  that  fort,  very  wild, 
fhady,  and  adorned  with  rough  rock-work  and  foun¬ 
tain?.  This  was  Moor-park  when  I  was  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  fweetefl  place,  I  think,  that  1  have 
feen  in  my  life,  either  before  or  fince,  at  home  or 
abroad.* 

“  It  is  unnecefiary  to  add  any  remarks  on  this  de- 
fcription.  Any  man  might  defign  and  build  as  fweet  a 
garden,  who  had  been  born  in  and  never  ftirred  out  of 
Holborn.  It  was  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple  to  think  in  that  manner.  How  many 
Frenchmen  are  there  who  have  feen  our  gardens,  and 
ftill  prefer  natural  flights  of  fteps  and  fhady  cloiflers  co¬ 
vered  with  lead  !  Le  Nautre,  the  architeft  of  the 
groves  and  grottos  at  Verfailles,  came  hither  on  a  mif- 
iion  to  improve  our  tafte.  He  planted  St  James’s  and 
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Greenwich  Parks — no  great  monuments  of  his  inven¬ 
tion. 

41  To  do  farther  juflice  to  Sir  William  Temple,  wc 
muft  not  omit  what  he  adds.  «  What  I  have  faid  of 
the  befl  forms  of  gardens  is  meant  only  of  fuch  as  arc 
in  fome  fort  regular;  for  there  may  be  other  forms 
wholly  irregular,  that  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have 
more  beauty  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  they  muft  owe 
it  to  fome  extraordinary  difpofitions  of  nature  in  the 
feat,  or  fome  great  race  of  fancy  or  judgment  i*  the 
contrivance,  which  may  reduce  many  difagreeing  parts 
into  fome  figure,  which  fhall  yet,  upon  the  whole,  be 
very  agreeable.  Something  of  this  I  have  feen  in  fome 
places,  but  heard  more  of  it  from  others,  who  have  li¬ 
ved  much  among  the  Chinefes,  a  people  whofe  way  of 
thinking  feems  to  He  as  wide  of  ours  in  Europe  as  their 
country  does.  Their  greateft  reach  of  imagination  is 
employed  in  contriving  figures,  where  the  beauty  fhall 
be  great  and  flrike  the  eye,  but  without  any  order  or 
difpofition  of  parts,  that  fhall  be  commonly  or  eafily  ob- 
ferved.  And  though  we  have  hardly  any  notion  of  this 
fort  of  beauty,  yet  they  have  a  particular  word  to  ex- 
prefs  it ;  and  when  they  find  it  hit  their  eye  at  firil 
fight,  they  fay  the  Sharawadgi  is  fine  or  is  admirable, 
or  any  fuch  exprefiion  of  efteem  :  but  I  fhould  hardly 
advife  any  of  thefe  attempts  in  the  figure  of  gardens 
among  us ;  they  are  adventures  of  too  hard  achieve¬ 
ment  for  any  common  hands  ;  and  though  there  may 
be  more  honour  if  they  fucceed  well,  yet  there  is  more 
difhonour  if  they  fail,  and  it  is  twenty  to  one  they  will; 
whereas  in  regular  figures  it  is  hard  to  make  any  great 
and  remarkable  faults.’ 

“  Fortunately  Kent  and  a  few  others  were  not  quite 
fo  timid,  or  we  might  ftill  be  going  up  and  down  ftairs 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  true,  we  have  heard  much  lately, 
as  Sir  William  Temple  did,  of  irregularity  and  imita¬ 
tions  of  nature  in  the  gardens  or  grounds  of  the  Chi- 
nefe.  The  former  is  certainly  true  :  they  are  as  whim- 
fically  irregular,  as  European  gardens  are  formally 
uniform  and  unvaried: — but  with  regard  to  nature, 
it  feems  as  much  avoided,  as  in  the  fquares  and  oblongs 
and  ftraight  lines  of  our  anceftors.  An  artificial  perpen¬ 
dicular  rock  flarting  out  of  a  flat  plain,  and  conne&ed 
with  nothing,  often  pierced  through  in  various  places 
with  oval  hollows,  has  no  more  pretenfion  to  be  deem¬ 
ed  natural  than  a  lineal  terrace  or  a  parterre.  The 
late  Mr  Jofeph  Spence,  who  had  both  tafte  and  zeal 
for  the  prefent  ftyle,  was  fo  perfuaded  of  the  Chinefe 
Emperor’s  pleafure- ground  being  laid  out  on  principles 
refembling  ours,  that  he  tranflated  and  publiftied,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Sir  Harry  Beaumount,  a  particular 
account  of  that  infclofure  from  the  Colle&ion  of  the 
Letters  of  the  Jefuits.  But  except  a  determined  irre¬ 
gularity,  one  can  fyid  nothing  in  it  that  gives  any 
idea  of  attention  being  paid  to  nature.  It  is  of  vaft 
circumference,  and  contains  200  palaces,  befides  as  ma¬ 
ny  contiguous  for  the  eunuchs,  all  gilt,  painted,  and 
varnifhed.  There  are  raifed  hills  from  20  to  60  feet 
high,  ftreams  and  lakes,  and  one  of  the  latter  five 

miles  round.  Thefe  waters  are  pafled  by  bridges  : _ 

but  even  their  bridges  muft  not  be  ftraight — they  fer- 
pentize  as  much  as  the  rivulets,  and  are  fometimes  fo 
long  as  to  be  furnifhed  with  refting  places,  and  begin 
and  end  with  triumphal  arches.  The  colonades  un¬ 
dulate  in  the  fame  manner.  In  fhort,  this  pretty  gau¬ 
dy 
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dy  fcene  Is  the  work  of  caprice  and  wliim,  and,  when 
we  reflect  on  their  buildings,  prefents  no  image  but 
that  of  unfubftantial  tawdrinefs.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Within  this  fantaftic  Paradife  is  a  fquare  town,  each 
fide  a  mile  long.  Here  the  eunuclis  of  the  court,  to 
entertain  his  imperial  majefty  with  the  buttle  and  bu- 
finefs  of  the  capital  in  which  he  refides,  but  which  it 
is  not  of  his  dignity  ever  to  fee,  a£  merchants  and  all 
forts  of  trades,  and  even  delignedly  exercife  for  his 
royal  amufement  every  art  of  knavery  that  is  praftifed 
under  his  aufpiciou«  government.  Methinks  this  is 
the  childifh  folace  and  repofe  of  grandeur,  not  a  retire¬ 
ment  from  affairs  to  the  delights  of  rural  life.  Here 
too  his  majefty  plays  at  agriculture  :  there  is  a  quarter 
let  apart  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  eunuchs  fow,  reap,  and 
carry  in  their  liarveft,  in  the  imperial  prefence  5  and 
his  majefty  returns  to  Pekin,  perfuaded  that  he  has 
been  in  the  country. 

«  Having  thus  cleared  our  way  by  afcertaining  what 
have  been  the  ideas  on  gardening  in  all  ages,  as  far 
as  we  have  materials  to  judge  by,  it  remains  to  ftiow 
to  what  degree  Mr  Kent  invented  the  new  ftyle,  and 
what  hints  he  had  received  to  fuggeft  and  conduft  his 
undertaking. 

“  We  have  feen  what  Moor-park  was,  when  pro¬ 
nounced  a  flandard.  But  as  no  fucceeding  generation 
in  an  opulent  and  luxurious  country  contents  itfelf  with 
the  perfe&ion  eftablifhed  by  its  anceftors,  more  perfedl 
perfection  was  ftill  fought  ;  and  improvements  had 
gone  on,  till  London  and  Wife  had  flocked  all  our 
gardens  with  giants,  animals,  monfters,  coats  of  arms, 
and  mottos,  in  yew,  box,  and  holly.  Abfurdity  could 
go  no  farther,  and  the  tide  turned.  Bridgman,  the  next 
fafhionable  defigner  of  gardens,  was  far  more  chafte  ; 
and  whether  from  good  fenfe,  or  that  the  nation  had 
»  been  ftruck  and  reformed  by  the  admirable  paper  in 
the  Guardian,  N°  173,  he  banifhed  verdant  fculpture, 
and  did  not  even  revert  to  the  fquare  precifion  of  the 
foregoing  age.  He  enlarged  his  plans,  difdained  to 
make  every  divifion  tally  to  its  oppofite  ;  and  though 
he  ftill  adhered  much  to  ftraight  walks  with  high  clip¬ 
ped  hedges,  they  were  only  his  great  lines  ;  the  reft  he 
diverfified  by  wildernefs,  and  with  loofe  groves  of  oak, 
though  ftill  within  furrounding  hedges.  As  his  refor¬ 
mation  gained  footing,  he  ventured,  in  the  royal  gar¬ 
den  at  Richmond,  to  introduce  cultivated  fields,  and 
even  morfels  of  a  foreft  appearance,  by  the  Tides  of 
thofe  endlefs  and  tirefome  walks  that  ftretclied  out  of 
one  into  another  without  intermifiion.  But  this  was 
not  till  other  innovators  had  broke  loofe  too  from  ri¬ 
gid  fymmetry. 

“  But  the  capital  ftroke,  the  leading  ftep  to  all  that 
has  followed,  was  the  deftrudlion  of  walls  for  boun¬ 
daries,  and  the  invention  of  foftes — an  attempt  then 
deemed  fo  aftonifhing,  that  the  common  people  call¬ 
ed  them  Ha  !  Ha’s  l  to  exprefs  their  furprife  at  find¬ 
ing  a  fuddcn  and  unperceived  check  to  their  walk. 

“  A  funk  fence  may  be  called  the  leading Jlep,  for  thefe 
reafons.  No  fooner  was  this  fimple  enchantment  made, 
than  levelling,  mowing,  and  rolling,  followed.  The 
contiguous  ground  of  the  park  without  the  funk  fence 
was  to  be  harmonized  with  the  lawn  within  ;  and  the 
garden  in  its  turn  was  to  be  fet  free  from  its  prim  re¬ 
gularity,  that  it  might  affort  with  the  wilder  country 


without.  The  funk  fence  afcertained  the  fpecific  gar¬ 
den  ;  but  that  it 'might  not  draw  too  obvious  a  line  of 
diftin&ion  between  the  neat  and  the  rude,  the  conti¬ 
guous  out-lying  parts  came  to  be  included  in  a  kind  of 
general  defign  ;  and  when  nature  was  taken  into  the 
plan,  under  improvements,  every  ftep  that  was  made 
pointed  out  new  beauties,  and  infpired  new  ideas.  At 
that  moment  appeared  Kent,  painter  enough  to  tafte 
the  charms  of  landfcape,  bold,  and  opinionative  enough 
to  dare  and  to  didate,  aud  born  with  a  genius  to  ftrike 
out  a  great  fyftem  from  the  twilight  of  imperfect  ef- 
fays.  He  leaped  Nthe  fence,  and  faw  that  all  nature 
was  a  garden.  He  felt  the  delicious  contrail  of  hill 
and  valley  changing  imperceptibly  into  each  other, 
taftcd  the  beauty  of  the  gentle  fvvell  or  concave  fcoop, 
and  remarked,  how  loofe  groves  crowned  an  eafy  emi¬ 
nence  with  happy  ornament ;  and  while  they  called 
in  the  diftaut  view  between  their  graceful  ftems,  re¬ 
moved  and  extended  the  perfpedive  by  delufive  com- 
.parifon. 

“  Thus  the  pencil  of  his  imagination  bellowed  all  the 
arts  of  landfcape  on  the  fcenes  he  handled.  The  great 
principles  on  which  he  worked  were  perfpe&ive,  and 
light  and  fhade.  Groupes  of  trees  broke  top  uniform 
or  too  extenfive  a  lawn  ;  evergreens  and  woods  were 
eppofed  to  the  glare  of  the  champaign  ;  and  where 
the  view  was  lefs  fortunate,  or  fo  much  expofed  as  to 
be  beheld  at  once,  he  blotted  out  fome  parts  by  thick 
fhades,  to  divide  it  into  variety,  or  to  make  the  richeft 
fcene  more  enchanting  by  referving  it  to  a  farther  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  fpedlator’s  ftep.  Thus,  fele6ling  favou¬ 
rite  obje&s,  and  veiling  deformities  by  fereens  of  plan¬ 
tation  ;  fometimes  allowing  the  rudeft  wafte  to  add 
its  foil  to  the  richeft  theatre:  he  realifed  the  compo- 
fitions  of  the  greatefl  mafters  in  painting.  Where 
obje£ls  were  wanting  to  animate  his  horizon,  his  tafte 
as  an  architect  could  bellow  .immediate  termination. 
His  buildings,  his  feats,  his  temples,  were  more  the 
works  of  his  pencil  than  of  his  compaftes.  We  owe  the 
reftoration  of  Greece  and  the  diffulion  of  archite6lure 
to  his  fkill  in  landfcape. 

“  But  of  all  the  beauties  he  added  to  the  face  of  this 
beautiful  country,  none  furpafled  his  management  of 
water.  Adieu  to  canals,  circular  bafons,  arid  cafcades 
tumbling  down  marble  Heps,  that  laft  abfurd  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  Italian  and  French  villas.  The  forced  eleva¬ 
tion  of  catara£ls  was  no  more.  The  gentle  ftream  was 
taught  to  ferpentize  feemirigly  at  its  pleafure  ;  and 
where  difeontinued  by  different  levels,  its  courfe  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  concealed  by  thickets  properly  interfper- 
fed,  and  glittered  again  at  a  diftance  where  it  might 
be  fuppofed  naturally  to  arrive.  Its  borders  were 
fmoothed,  but  preferved  their  waving  irregularity.  A 
few  trees  fcattered  here  and  there  on  its  edges  fprink- 
led  the  tame  bank  that  accompanied  its  meanders  ; 
and  when  it  difappeared  among  the  hills,  fhades  de¬ 
fending  from  the  heights  leaned  towards  its  pro- 
grefs,  and  framed  the  diftant  point  of  light  under 
which  it  was  loft,  as  it  turned  afide  to  either  hand  of 
the  blue  horizon. 

“  Thus,  dealing  in  none  but  the  colours  of  nature,  and 
catching  its  moft  favourable  features,  men  faw  a  new 
creation  opening  before  their  eyes.  The  living  land¬ 
fcape  was  chaftened  or  polifhed,  not  transformed 
3  Freedom* 
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Freedom  was  given  to  the  forms  of  trees  :  they  ex¬ 
tended  their  branches  unreftri£ed  ;  and  where  any  emi¬ 
nent  oak,  or  mailer  beech,  had  efcaped  maiming  and 
furvived  the  foreft,  bufh  and  bramble  was  removed,  and 
all  its  honours  were  rellored  to  diftinguifh  and  fhade 
the  plain.  Where  the  united  plumage  of  an  ancient 
wood  extended  wide  its  undulating  canopy,  and  flood 
venerable  in  its  darknefs,  Kent  thinned  the  foremofl 
ranks,  and  left  but  fo  many  detached  and  fcattered 
trees,  as  foftened  the  approach  of  gloom,  and  blended 
a  chequered  light  with  the  thus  lengthened  fhadows  of 
the  remaining  columns. 

“  Succeeding  artifls  have  added  new  mafter-ftrokes 
to  thefe  touches;  perhaps  improved  or  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  fome  that  have  been  named.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  trees  and  plants,  which  we  owe  prin¬ 
cipally  to  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  contributed  ef- 
lentially  to  the  richnefs  of  colouring  fo  peculiar  to  our 
modern  landfcape.  The  mixture  of  various  greens, 
the  contrail  of  forms  between  our  forefl-trees  and  the 
northern  and  W  eft  Indian  firs  and  pines,  are  improve¬ 
ments  more  recent  than  Kent,  or  but  little  known  to 
him.  The  weeping* willow,  and  every  florid  fhrub, 
each  tree  of  delicate  or  bold  leaf,  are  new  tints  in  the 
compofttion  of  cur  gardens. 

“  But  juft  as  the  encomiums  are  that  have  been  be¬ 
llowed  on  Kent’s  difeoveries,  he  was  neither  without 
afli fiance  or  faults.  Mr  Pope  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  form  his  taile.  The  defign  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
garden  at  Carlton-houfe  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  Poet’s  at  Twickenham.  There  was  a  little  of  af- 
fefted  mode  fly  in  the  latter,  when  he  faid,  of  all  his 
works  he  was  mofl  proud  of  his  garden.  And  yet 
it  was  a  Angular  effort  of  art  and  tafle  to  im- 
prefs  fo  much  variety  and  feenery  on  a  fpot  of  five 
.-acres.  The  palling  through  the  gloom  from  the 
grotto  to  the  opening  day,  the  retiring  and  again 
affembling  fhades,  the  dufky  groves,  the  larger  lawn, 
and  the  folemnity  of  the  termination  at  the  cypreffes 
►that  lead  up  to  his  mother’s  tomb,  are  managed  with 
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exquiflte  judgment ;  and  though  Lord  Peterborough 
afli  fled  him  * 

To  form  his  quincunx  and  to  rank  his  vines, 
thofe  were  not  the  mofl;  pleafing  ingredients  of  his  little 
perfpe£live. 

“  Having  routed  profeffed  art  (for  the  modern  gar¬ 
dener  exerts  his  talents  to  conceal  his  art),  Kent,  like 
other  reformers,  knew  not  how  to  flop  at  the  juft  li¬ 
mits.  He  had  followed  Nature,  and  imitated  her  fo 
happily,  that  he  began  to  think  all  her  works  were 
equally  proper  for  imitation.  In  Kenfington  garden  he 
planted  dead  trees,  to  give  a  greater  air  of  truth  to  the 
feene  but  he  was  foon  laughed  out  of  this  excefs» 

His  ruling  principle  was,  that  nature  abhors  a  ftraight 
line.  His  mimics,  for  every  genius  has  his  apes,  ferm- 
ed  to  think  that  (he  could  love  nothing  but  what  was 
crooked.  Yet  fo  many  men  of  tafle  of  all  ranks  de¬ 
voted  themfelves  to  the  new  improvements,  that  it  is 
furprifing  how  much  beauty  has  been  (truck  out,  with 
how  few  abfurdities.  Still  in  fome  lights  the  reformation 
feems  to  have  been  pufhed  too  far.  Fhough  an  avenue 
crofling  a  park  or  feparating  a  lawn,  and°intercepting 
views  from  the  feat  to  which  it  leads,  are  capital  faults; 
yet  a  great  avenue  cut  through  woods,  perhaps  before 
entering  a  park,  lias  a  noble  air,  and 

Like  footmen  running  before  coaches 

To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches, 

announces  the  habitation  of  fome  man  of  diflinflion. 

In  other  places  the  total  banifhment  of  all  particular 
neatnefs  immediately  about  a  houfe,  which  is  frequent, 
ly  left  gazing  by  itfelf  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  is  a 
defed.  Sheltered  and  even  clofe  walks,  in  fo  very  un¬ 
certain  a  climate  as  ours,  are  comforts  ill  exchanged 
for  the  few  pi&urefque  days  that  we  enjoy  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  a  family  can  purloin  a  warm  and  even  fomething’ 
of  an  old-fafnioned  garden  from  the  landfcape  defigned 
for  them  by  the  undertaker  in  fafhion,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  pi&ure,  they  will  find  fatisfa&ions  on 
thofe  days  that  do  not  invite  ftrangers  to  come  and  fee 
their  improvements.” 
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/GARDENING,  in  the  perfe&ion  to  which  it  has 
been  lately  brought  in  Britain,  is  intitled  to  a 
place  of  conliderable  rank  among  the  liberal  arts.  It 
is  (fays  Mr  Wheatley)  as  fuperior  to  landfcape- paint¬ 
ing  as  a  reality  to  a  reprefentation ;  it  is  an  exertion  of 
fancy  ;  a  fubjeft  for  tafle ;  and  being  releafed  now  from 
the  reftraints  of  regularity,  and  enlarged  beyond  the 
purpofes  of  domeftic  convenience,  the  mofl  beautiful, 
the  mofl  Ample,  the  mofl  noble  feenes  of  nature,  are  all 
within  its  province.  For  it  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  fpots  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ;  but,  as  alrea¬ 
dy  obferved,  regulates  alfo  the  difpoAtion  and  embel- 
lifhments  of  a  park,  a  farm,  a  foreft,  &c.  and  the 
bufinefs  of  a  gardener  is  to  feleCl  and  apply  whatever 
is  great,  elegant,  or  chara&eriftic,  in  any  of  them  to 
-difeover,  and  to  fhow  all  the  advantages  of  the  place 
upon  which  he  is  employed  ;  to  fupply  its  defeats,  to 
•correCt  its  faults,  and  to  improve  its  beauties. 

134. 


Sect.  I.  Materials  of  Gardening, 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  general  claffes; 
Natural ,  and  Factitious. 


§  1  •Of  the  Natural  Materials . 

These,  according  to  Mr  Wheatley’s  enumeration, 
are:  Ground,  Wood,  Water,  and  Rocks. 

I.  GROUND.  By  this  is  meant  that  portion  of  naked 
furface  which  is  included  within  the  place  to  be  im¬ 
proved  ;  whether  that  furface  be  fwamp,  lawn,  roughet, 
or  broken  ground  ;  and  whether  it  be  a  height,  a  val- 
ley,  a  plain,  ora  compofition  of  fwells,  dips,  and  levels. 

The  following  paffage  has  been  quoted  from  Mr 
Gilpin’s  obfervations  on  the  Wye  *,  as  affording  a 
fublime  idea  of  what  ground  ought  to  be.—44  No-  *  p  ^ 
thing  (fays  he)  gives  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  fwellings  of  ground  as  thofe  of  water,  where  it 
2  has 
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Wood,  has  fufficient  room  to  undulate  and  expand.  In 
ground  which  is  compofed  of  very  refradfory  mate¬ 
rials,  you  are  prefented  often  with  harfh  lines,  angu¬ 
lar  infertions,  and  difagreeable  abruptneffes.  In  water, 
whether  in  gentle  or  in  agitated  motion,  all  is  eafy,  all 
is  foftened  into  itfelf ;  and  the  hills  and  the  valleys 
play  into  each  other  in  a  variety  of  the  moll  beautiful 
forms.  In  agitated  water,  abruptneffes  indeed  there 
are,  but  yet  they  are  fuch  abruptneffes  as  in  fome  part 
or  other  unite  properly  with  the  furface  around  them; 
and  are  on  the  whole  peculiarly  harmonious.  Now,  if 
the  ocean  in  any  of  thefe  fwellings  and  agitations  could 
be  arrefted  and  fixed,  it  would  produce  that  pleafing 
variety  which  we;  admire  in  ground.  Hence  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  fetch  our  images  from  water,  and  apply  them 
to  land  :  we  talk  of  an  undulating  line,  a  playing 
lawn,  and  a  billowy  fnrface;  and  give  a  much  ftrong- 
er  and  more  adequate  idea  by  fuch  imagery,  than  plain 

I  language  could  pofiibly  prefen t.M 

The  exertions  of  art,  however,  are  here  inadequate; 
and  the  artiff  ought  not  attempt  to  create  a  mountain, 
a  valley,  or  a  plain  :  he  fhould  but  rarely  meddle  even 
with  the  fmaller  inequalities  of  grounds.  Roughets 
and  broken  ground  may  generally  be  reduced  to  lawn > 
or  hid  with  wood ;  and  a  fvvamp  may  be  drained  or 
covered  with  water ;  whilfl  lawn  may  be  variegated  at 
pleafure  by  wood,  and  fometimes  by  water. 

II.  WOOD,  as  a  general  term,  comprehends  all  trees  “ 
and  fhrubs  in  whatever  difpolition;  but  it  is  fpecifically 
applied  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  and  in  that  fenfe  we 
fhall  now  ufe  it. 

Every  plantation  muff:  be  either  a  wood ,  a  grove ,  or 
a  clump.  A  wood  is  compofed  both  of  trees  and  un- 
*  derwood,  covering  a  confiderable  fpace.  A  grove  con- 
fifls  of  trees  without  underwood.  A  clump  differs  from 
either  only  in  extent :  it  may  be  either  clofe  or  open  : 
when  clofe,  it  is  fometimes  called  a  thicket ;  when  open, 
a  groupe  of  trees ;  but  both  are  equally  clumps,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  f^ape  or  fituation. 

Of  the  fur  l'  ^ne  ^ie  n0^e^  °bje&s  in  nature  (Mr  Wheat* 
face  of  a  ley  obferves)  is  the  furface  of  a  large  thick  woody  corn- 

wood.  manded  from  an  eminence,  or  feen  from  below  hang¬ 

ing  on  the  fide  of  a  hill.  The  latter  is  generally  the 
more  interefling  object.  Its  afpiring  fituation  gives 
it  an  air  of  greatnefs  ;  its  termination  is  commonly 
the  horizon  :  and,  indeed,  if  it  is  deprived  of  that 
fplendid  boundary,  if  the  brow  appears  above  it  (un- 
lefs  fome  very  peculiar  effedl  charadlerifes  that  brow), 
it  lofes  much  of  its  magnificence:  it  is  inferior  to 
a  wood  which  covers  a  lefs  hill  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom;  for  a  whole  fpace  filled  is  feldom  little. 

But  a  wood  commanded  from  an  eminence  is  ge¬ 

nerally  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  feene  below ; 
and  its  boundary  is  often  inadequate  to  its  greatnefs. 
To  continue  it,  therefore,  till  it  winds  out  of  fight,  or 
lofes  itfelf  in  the  horizon,  is  generally  defirable :  but 
then  the  varieties  of  its  furface  grow  confufed  as  it  re¬ 
tires  ;  while  thofe  of  a  hanging  wood  are  all  diftinft, 
the  furtheil  parts  are  held  up  to  the  eye,  and  none 
are  at  a  dillance  though  the  whole  be  extenfive. 

The  varieties  of  a  furface  are  effential  to  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  it  :  a  continued  fmooth  fhaven  level  of  foliage 
is  neither  agreeable  nor  natural ;  the  different  growths 
of  trees  commonly  break  -it  in  reality,  and  their  fha- 
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dows  ftill  more  in  appearance.  Thefe  (hades  are  *fo  Wood, 
many  tints,  which,  undulating  about  the  furface,  are 
its  greateft  embellifhment;  and  fuch  tints  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  more  effedl,  and  more  certairity,  by  a  ju¬ 
dicious  mixture  of  greens;  at  the  fame  time  an  addi¬ 
tional  variety  may  be  introduced,  by  grouping  and 
contrafting  trees  very  different  in  fhape  from  each 
other ;  and  w  hether  variety  in  the  greens  or  in  the 
forms  be  the  defign,  the  execution  is  often  eafy,  and 
feldom  to  a  certain  degree  impoffible.  In  railing  a 
young  wood,  it  may  be  perfect.  In  old  woods,  there 
are  many  fpots  which  may  be  either  thinned  or  thick¬ 
ened  :  and  there  the  charadteriftic  diftindtions  fhould 
determine  what  to  plant,  or  which  to  leave;  at  the  leafl 
will  often  point  oat  thofe  which,  as  blemifhes,  ought 
to  be  taken  away  ;  and  the  removal  of  two  or  three 
trees  will  fometimes  accomplifh  the  defign.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  beautiful  forms,  and  agreeable  maffes,  which 
may  decorate  the  furface,  is  fo  great,  that  where  the 
place  will  not  admit  of  one,  another  is  always  ready ; 
and  as  no  delicacy  of  finifhing  is  required,  no  minute 
exadtnefs  is  worth  regarding  ;  great  effedls  will  not  be 
difconcerted  by  fmall  obftrudlions  and  little  difap- 
pointments. 

The  contrails,  however,  of  maffes  and  of  groupes 
muff  not  be  too  ftrong,  where  greatnefs  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  wood  ;  for  unity  is  effential  to  greatnefs : 
and  if  diredl  oppofites  be  placed  clofe  together,  the 
wood  is  no  longer  one  objedi;  it  is  only  a  confufed  col¬ 
lection  of  feveral  feparate  plantations.  But  if  the  pro- 
grefs  be  gradual  from  the  one  to  the  other,  fhapes  and 
tints  widely  different  may  affemble  on  the  fame  fur¬ 
face  ;  and  each  fhould  occupy  a  confiderable  fpace  :  a 
fingle  tree,  or  a  fmall  clufter  of  trees,  in  the  midft  of 
an  extenfive  wood,  is  in  fize  but  a  fpeck,  and  in  colour 
but  a  fpot  ;  the  groupes  and  the  maffes  muff  be  large 
to  produce  any  fenfible  variety. 

When,  irl  a  romantic  fituatioti,  Very  broken  ground 
is  overfpread  with  wood,  it  may  be  proper  on  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  wood  to  mark  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground.  Rudenefs ,  not  greatnefs,  is  the  prevailing 
idea;  and  a  choice  diredlly  the  reverfe  of  that  which 
is  productive  of  unity,  will  produce  it.  Strong  con¬ 
trails,  even  oppofitions,  may  be  eligible ;  the  aim  is 
rather  to  disjoiht  than  to  connedl :  a  deep  hollow. may 
fink  into  dark  greens ;  an  abrupt  bank  may  be  fhovvn 
by  a  rifing  flage  of  afpiring  trees,  a  fharp  ridge  by  a 
narrow  line  of  conical  fhapes  :  firs  are  of  great  ufe 
'Upon  fuch  occafions;  their  tint,  their  form,  their  fin* 
gularity,  recommend  them. 

A  hanging  wood  of  thin  f or fl- trees,  and  feen  from 
below,  is  feldom  pleafing:  thofe  few  trees  are  by  the 
perfpedlive  brought  nearer  together;  it  lofes  the  beauty 
of  a  thin  wood,  and  is  defective  as  a  thick  one  :  the 
moll  obvious  improvement,  therefore,  is  to  thicken  it. 

But,  when  feen  from  an  eminence,  a  thin  wood  is  often 
a  lively  and  elegant  circumllance  in  a  view  ;  it  is  full 
of  objeCts;  and  every  feparate  tree  fhows  its  beauty* 

To  increafe  that  vivacity,  which  is  the  peculiar  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  thin  wood,  the  trees  fhould  be  charaCterifti- 
cally  dillinguifhed  both  in  their  tints  and  their  fhapes; 
and  fuch  as  for  their  airinefs  have  been  proferibed  in  & 
thick  wood,  are  frequently  the  moll  eligible  here. 

Differences  alfo  in  their  growths  are  a  further  fourcc 
of  variety;  each  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  diltinCt  ob* 
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jeft,  unlefs  where  a  fmall  number  are  grouped  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  then  all  that  compofe  the  little  duller  muft 
agree:  but  the  groupes  themfelves,  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  the  feparate  trees,  fhould  be  ftrongly  contrafled ; 
the  continued  underwood  is  their  only  connection,  and 
that  is  not  affefted  by  their  variety. 

Though  the  furface  of  a  wood,  when  commanded, 
deferves  all  thefe  attentions,  yet  the  outline  more  fre¬ 
quently  calls  for  our  regard  :  it  is  alfo  more  in  our 
power ;  it  may  fometimes  be  great,  and  may  always 
be  beautiful.  The  firft  requifite  is  irregularity.  That 
a  mixture  of  trees  and  underwood  fhould  form  a  long 
flraight  line,  can  never  be  natural ;  and  a  fucceffion  of 
cafy  fweeps  and  gentle  rounds,  each  a  portion  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  circle,  compofing  all  together  a  line  li¬ 
terally  ferpentine,  is,  if  pofiible,  worfe.  It  is  but  a 
number  of  regularities  put  together  in  a  diforderly 
manner,  and  equally  diftant  from  the  beautiful  both 
of  art  and  of  nature.  The  true  beauty  of  an  outline 
confifts  more  in  breaks  than  in  fweeps;  rather  in  angles 
than  in  rounds;  in  variety,  not  in  fuccefliori. 

Every  variety  in  the  outline  of  a  wood  muft  be  a 
prominence  or  a  recefs.  Breadth  in  either  is  not  fo  im¬ 
portant  as  length  to  the  one  and  depth  to  the  other. 
If  the  former  ends  in  an  angle,  the  latter  diminifhes  to 
a  point ;  they  have  more  force  than  a  (hallow  dent,  or 
a  dwarf  excrefcence,  how  wide  foever.  They  are 
greater  deviations  from  the  continued  line  which  they 
are  intended  to  break;  and  their  effeft  is  to 'enlarge 
the  wood  itfelf,  which  feems  to  ftretch  from  the  moft 
advanced  point,  back  beyond  the  moft  diftant  to  which 
it  retires.  The  extent  of  a  large  wood  on  a  flat,  not 
commanded,  can  by  no  circumftance  be  fo  manifeftly 
fhown  as  by  a  deep  recefs ;  efpecially  if  that  recefs 
wind  fo  as  to  conceal  the  extremity,  and  leave  the  ima¬ 
gination  to  purfue  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poverty 
of  a  (hallow  wood  might  fometimes  be  relieved  by  here 
and  there  a  prominence,  or  clumps  which  by  their  ap¬ 
parent  junction  fhould  feem  to  be  prominences  from  it. 
A  deeper  wood  with  a  continued  outline,  except  when 
commanded,  would  not  appear  fo  confiderable. 

An  inlet  into  a  wood  feems  to  have  been  cut,  if  the 
oppofite  points  of  the  entrance  tally  ;  and  that  fhow  of 
art  depreciates  its  merit  :  but  a  difference  only  in  the 
iltuation  of  thofe  points,  by  bringing  one  more  forward 
than  the  other,  prevents  the  appearance,  though  their 
forms  be  fimilar.  Other  points,  which  diftinguifh  the 
great  parts,  fhould  in  general  be  ftrongly  marked  :  a 
fhort  turn  has  more  fpirit  in  it  than  a  tedious  circuity; 
and  a  line  broken  by  angles  has  a  precifion  and  firm- 
nefs,  which  in  an  undulated  line  are  wanting  ;  the 
angles  fhould  indeed  commonly  be  a  little  foftened  ; 
the  rotundity  of  the  plant  which  forms  them  is  fome¬ 
times  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  if  they  are  mel¬ 
lowed  down  too  much,  they  lofe  all  meaning.  Three 
or  four  large  parts  thus  boldly  diftinguifhed,  will  break 
a  very  long  outline.  When  two  woods  are  oppofed 
on  the  Tides  of  a  narrow  glade,  neither  has  fo  much 
occafion  for  variety  in  itfelf  as  if  it  were  Tingle;  if  they 
are  very  different  from  each  other,  the  contrail  fupplies 
the  deficiency  to  each,  and  the  interval  between  them 
is  fall  of  variety.  The  form  of  that  interval  is  indeed 
of  as  much  confequence  as  their  own  :  though  the 
outlines  of  both  the  woods  be  feparately  beautiful,  yet 
if  together  they  do  not  call  the  open  fpace  into  an 


agreeable  figure,  the  whole  feene  is  not  pleafing  ;  and  Wood. 

a  figure  is  never  agreeable,  when  the  Tides  too  clofely  1 - ^ 

correfpond  ;  whether  they  are  e'xaftly  the  fame,  or 
exaftly  the  reverfe  of  each  other,  they  equally  appear 
artificial. 

Every  variety  of  outline  hitherto  mentioned  may 
be  traced  by  the  underwood  alone  ;  but  frequently  the 
fame  effefts  may  be  produced  with  more  eafe,  and 
with  much  more  beauty,  by  a  few  trees  (landing  out 
from  the  thicket,  and  belonging,  or  feeming  to  belong, 
to  the  wood,  fo  as  to  make  a  part  of  its  figure.  Even 
where  they  are  not  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  detached 
trees  are  fuel)  agreeable  objefts,  fo  diilinft,  fo  light, 
when  compared  to  the  covert  about  them,  that  fkirt- 
ing  along  it  in  fome  parts,  and  breaking  it  in  others, 
they  give  an  unaffedled  grace,  which  can  no  otherwife 
be  given  to  the  outline.  They  have  a  ftill  further  „ 
effeft,  when  they  ftretch  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of 
an  inlet,  or  before  part  of  a  recefs  into  the  wood  : 
they  are  themfelves  fhown  to  advantage  by  the  fpaee 
behind  them  ;  and  that  fpace,  feen  between  their  flems, 
they  in  return  throw  into  an  agreeable  perfpeftive.  ^ 

2.  The  prevailing  charafter  of  a  wood  is  generally  Of  a  Grove, 
grandeur  :  the  principal  attention  therefore  which 
it  requires,  is  to  prevent  the  exceffes  of  that  character, 
to  diverlify  the  uniformity  of  its  extent,  to  lighten 
the  unwieldinefs  of  its  bulk,  and  to  blend  graces  with 
greatnefs.  The  character  of  a  grove  is  beamy.  Fine 
trees  are  lovely  objects :  a  grove  is  an  affemblage 
of  them  ;  in  which  every  individual  retains  much  of 
its  own  peculiar  elegance,  and  whatever  it  lofes  is 
transferred  to  the  fuperior  beauty  of  the  whole.  To 
a  grove,  therefore,  which  admits  of  endlefs  variety  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  trees,  differences  in  their  fhapes 
and  their  greens  are  feldom  very  important,  and  fome¬ 
times  they  are  detrimental.  Strong  contrails  fcatter 
trees  which  are  thinly  planted,  and  which  have  not 
the  connexion  of  under  vood  ;  they  no  longer  form 
one  plantation  ;  they  are  a  number  of  fingle  trees.  A. 
thick  grove  is  not  indeed  expofed  to  this  mifehief, 

.and  certain  fituations  may  recommend  different  fhapes 
*and  different  greens  for  iheir  effefts  upon  the  furface  ; 
but  in  the  outline  they  are  feldom  much  regarded. 

The  eye  attracted  into  the  depth  of  the  grove,  paffes- 
by  little  circumftances  at  the  entrance ;  even  varieties 
in  the  form  of  the  line  do  not  always  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  :  they  are  not  fo  apparent  as  in  a  continued  thicket, 
and  are  fcarcely  feen  if  they  are  not  confiderable. 

But  the  furface  and  the  outline  are  not  the  only  cir¬ 
cumftances  to  be  attended  to.  Though  a  grove  be 
beautiful  as  an  objeft,  it  is  befides  delightful  as  a  fpot 
to  walk  or  to  fit  in  ;  and  the  choice  and  the  difpo¬ 
fition  of  the  trees  for  effefts  within,  are  therefore  a 
principal  ^confideration.  Mere  irregularity  alone  will 
not  pleafe  :  drift  order  is  there  more  agreeable  than 
abfolute  confufion  :  and  fome  meaning  better  than 
none.  A  regular  plantation  has  a  degree  of  beauty  ; 
but  it  gives  no  fatisfaftion,  becaufe  we  know  that  the 
fame  number  of  trees  might  be  more  beautifully  ar¬ 
ranged.  A  difpofition,  however,  in  which  the  lines 
only  are  broken,  without  varying  the  diftances,  is 
equally  improper.  The  trees  fhould  gather  into 
groupes,  or  Hand  in  various  irregular  lines,  and  de- 
feribe  feveral  figures  :  the  intervals  between  them 
fhould  be  contrafted  both,  in  fhape  and  in  dimen- 
4  fions : 
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Wood,  fions  :  a  large  fpace  fhould  in  fome  places  be  quite  o- 
pen  ;  in  other£  tlie  trees  fhould  be  fo  clofe  together. 
Ibid.  as  hardly  to  leave  a  pafTage  between  them  ;  and  in  o- 
thers  as  far  apart  as  the  connexion  will  allow.  In  the 
forms  and  the  varieties  of  thefe  groupes,  thefe  lines, 
and  thefe  openings,  principally  confifts  tlie  interior 
beauty  of  a  grove. 

The  force  of  them  is  moil  ftrongly  illuftrated  at 
p  New  Claremont*  :  where  the  walk  to  the  cottage,  though  de- 
ilher  in  ftitute  of  many  natural  advantages,  and  eminent  for 
'Surry.  none  ;  though  it  commands  no  profpedt  ;  though  the 
water  below  it  is  a  trifling  pond  ;  though  it  has  no¬ 
thing,  in  fliort,  but  inequality  of  ground  to  recom¬ 
mend  it ;  is  yet  the  fineft  part  of  the  garden  :  for  a 
grove  is  there  planted  in  a  gently  curved  dire&ion,  all 
along  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
which  rifes  above  it.  Large  recefles  break  it  into  fe- 
veral  clumps,  which  hang  down  the  declivity  ;  fome  of 
them  approaching,  but  none  reaching  quite  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Thefe  recefles  are  fo  deep  as  to  form  great  open¬ 
ings  in  the  midft  of  tlie  grove  $  they  penetrate  almoft 
to  the  covert  :  but  the  clumps  beirfg  all  equally  fuf- 
pended  from  the  wood  ;  and  a  line  of  open  plantation, 
though  fometimes  narrow,  running  conftantly  along  the 
top;  a  continuation  of  grove  is  preferved,  and  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  parts  is  never  broken.  Even  a 
groupe,  which  near  one  of  the  extremities  (lands  out 
quite  detached,  is  dill  in  ftyle  fo  fimilar  to  the  reft  as 
not  to  lofe  all  relation.  Each  of  thefe  clumps  is  com* 
pofed  of  feveral  others  (till  more  intimately  united  ; 
each  is  full  of  groupes,  fometimes  of  no  more  than  two 
trees,  fometimes  of  four  or  five,  and  now  and  then  in 
larger  cl ufters  ;  an  irregular  waving  line,  ifluing  from 
fome  little  crowd,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  next;  or  a  few  Mat¬ 
tered  trees  drop  in  a  more  diftant  fucceflion  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  intervals,  winding  here  like  a 
glade,  and  widening  there  into  broader  openings,  dif¬ 
fer  in  extent,  in  figure,  and  direction  ;  but  all  the 
groupes,  the  lines,  and  the  intervals,  are  collected  to¬ 
gether  into  large  general  clumps,  each  of  which  is  at 
the  fame  time  both  compact  and  free,  identical  and  va¬ 
rious.  The  whole  is  a  place  wherein  to  tarry  with  fe- 
cure  delight,  or  faunter  with  perpetual  amufement. 

The  grove  at  Efher-place  was  planted  by  the  fame 
mafterly  hand;  but  the  neceflity  of  accommodating  the 
young  plantation  to  fome  large  trees  which  grew  there 
before,  has  confined  its  vaiiety.  The  groupes  are  few 
and  fmall  ;  there  was  not  room  for  larger  or  for  more  ; 
there  were  no  opportunities  to  form  continued  narrow 
glades  between  oppofite  lines  ;  the  vacant  fpace  are 
therefore  chiefly  irregular  openings  fpreaSing  every 
way,  and  great  differences  of  diftance  between  the  trees 
are  the  principal  variety  ;  but  the  grove  wind's  along 
the  bank  of  a  large  river,  on  the  fide  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  very  fudden  afeent,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  wood.  In  one  place,  it  preffes  clofe  to  the 
covert ;  retires  from  it  in  another ;  and  ftretches  in  a 
third  acrofs  a  bold  recefs,  which  runs  up  high  into  the 
thicket.  The  trees  fometimes  overfpread  the  flat  be¬ 
low  ;  fometimes  leave  an  open  fpace  to  the  river  ;  at 
other  times  crown  the  brow  of  a  large  knole,  climb  up 
a  deep,  or  hang  on  a  gentle  declivity.  Thefe  varieties 
in  the  fituation  more  than  compenfate  for  the  want  of 
variety  in  the  difpofltion  of  the  trees ;  and  the  many 
happy  circumftances  which  concur 
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Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham’s  love,  .  ■ 

render  this  little  fpot  more  agreeable  than  any  at  Clare¬ 
mont.  But  though  it  was  right  to  preferve  the  trees 
already  (landing,  and  not  to  facrifice  great  prefent 
beauties  to' ft  ill  greater  in  futurity  ;  yet  this  attention 
has  been  a  reftraint  ;  and  the  grove  at  Claremont,  cpn- 
fidered  merely  as  a  plantation,  is  in  delicacy  of  tafle, 
and  fertility  of  invention,  fuperior  to  that  at  Efher. 

It  is,  however,  pofiible  to  fecure  both  a  prefent  and  a 
future  effeCt,  by  fixing  firft  on  a  difpofltion  which  will  be 
beautiful  when  the  trees  are  large,  and  then  interming¬ 
ling  another  which  is  agreeable  while  they  are  fmall. 

Thefe  occaflonal  trees  are  hereafter  to  be  taken  away  ; 
and  muft  be  removed  in  time,  before  they  become  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  others. 

The  confequence  of  variety  in  the  difpofltion,  is  va¬ 
riety  in  the  light  and  (hade  of  the  grove ;  which  may¬ 
be  improved  by  the  choice  of  the  trees.  Some  are  im¬ 
penetrable  to  the  fierceft  fun-beam  ;  others  let  in 
here  and  there  a  ray  between  the  large  mafles  of  their 
foliage  ;  and  others,  thin  both  of  boughs  and  of  leaves, 
only  chequer  the  ground.  Every  degree  of  light  and 
(hade,  from  a  glare  to  obfeurity,  may  be  managed, 
partly  by  the  number,  and  partly  by  the  texture,  of  the 
trees.  Differences  only  in  the  manner  of  their  growths 
have  alfo  correfponding  effects  :  there  is  a  clofenefs 
under  thofe  whole  branches  defeend  low,  and  fpread 
wide  ;  a  fpace  and  liberty  where  the  arch  above  is  high  ; 
and  frequent  tranfitions  from  the  one  to  the  other  are 
very  pleafing.  Thefe  dill  are  not  all  the  varieties  of 
which  the  interior  of  a  grove  is  capable  :  trees,  indeed, 
whofe  branches  nearly  reach  the  ground,  being  each  a 
fort  of  thicket,  are  inconfiftent  with  an  open  planta¬ 
tion  :  but  though  fome  of  the  charadleriftic  diftin&ions 
are  thereby  excluded,  other  varieties  more  minute  fuc- 
ceed  in  their  place  ;  for  the  freedom  of  paflage  through¬ 
out  brings  every  tree  in  its  turn  near  to  the  eye,  and 
fubje&s  even  differences  in  foliage  to  obfervation. 

Thefe, flight  as  they  may  feem,  are  agreeable  when  they 
occur  :  it  is  true,  they  are  not  regretted  when  wanting  ; 
but  a  defeat  of  ornament  is  not  neceffarily  a  blemifh.  4 

3.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Clumps  differ  of  Clumps 
only  in  extent  from  woods,  if  they  are  clofe;  or  from 
groves,  if  they  are  open :  they  are  fmall  woods,  and  fmall 
groves,  governed  by  the  fame  principles  as  the  larger, 
after  allowances  made  for  their  dimenfions.  But  be- 
fides  the  properties  they  may  have  in  common  with 
woods  or  with  groves,  they  have  others  peculiar  to 
thcmfelves  which  require  examination. 

They  are  either  independent  or  relative  :  when  inde¬ 
pendent,  their  beauty,  as  Angle  objects,  is  folely  to  be 
attended  to  ;  when  relative,  the  beauty  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  muft  be  facrificed  to  the  effect  of  the  whole,  which 
is  the  greater  confideration. 

The  occafions  on  which  independent  clumps  may  be 
applied,  are  many.  They  are  often  deferable  as  beau¬ 
tiful  objeils  in  themfelves  ;  they  are  fometimes  necef- 
fary  to  break  an  extent  of  lawn,'  or  a  continued  line 
whether  of  ground  or  of  plantation  ;  but  on  all  occa¬ 
fions  a  jealoufy  of  art  conftantly  attends  them,  which 
irregularity  in  their  figure  will  not  always  alone  re¬ 
move.  Though  elevations  fliovv  them  to  advantage, 
yet  a  hillock  evidently  thrown  up  on  purpofe  to  be 
crowned  with  a  clump,  is  artificial  to  a  degree  of  dif- 
4  A  2  guft; 
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4  Watfr'  :  ^ome  the  trees  fliould  therefore  be  planted  on 

W71;.“  the  (Ides,  to  take  off  that  appearance.  The  fame  ex- 

1  pedient  may  be  applied  to  clumps  placed  on  the  brow 

of  a  hill,  to  interrupt  its  famenefs  :  they  will  have  lefs 
oftentation  of  defign,  if  they  are  in  part  carried  down 
either  declivity.  The  objeXion  already  made  to  plant¬ 
ing  many  along  fuch  a  brow,  is  on  the  fame  principle: 
afingle  clump  is  lefs  fufpeXed  of  art  ;  if  it  be  an  open 
one,  there  can  be  no  finer  fituation  for  it,  than  juft  at 
the  point  of  an  abrupt  hill,  or  on  a  promontory  into  a 
lake  or  a  river.  It  is  in  either  a  beautiful  termination, 
diftinX  by  its  pofition,  and  enlivened  by  an  expanfe  of" 
fky  or  of  water  about  and  beyond  it.  Such  advan¬ 
tages  may  balance  little  defers  in  its  form  :  but  they 
are  loft  if  other  clumps  are  planted  near  it  ;  art  then 
intrudes,  and  the  whole  is  difpleafing. 

But  though  a  multiplicity  of  clumps,  when  each  is 
an  independent  objeX,  feldom  feems  natural ;  yet  a 
number  of  them  may,  without  any  appearance  "of  art, 
be  admitted  into  the  fame  fcene,  if  they  bear  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other  :  if  by  their  fuccefiion  they  dtverfify 
a  continued  outline  of  wood,  if  between  them  they 
form  beautiful  glades,  if  all  together  they  caft  an  ex- 
tenfive  lawn  into  an  agreeable  fhape,  the  ejffebl  prevents 
any  fcrutiny  into  the  means  of  producing  it.  But  when 
the  reliance  on  that  effeX  is  fo  great,  every  other  con- 
lideration  muft  give  way  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
The  figure  of  the  glade,  of  the  lawn,  or  of  the  wood, 
are  principally  to  be  attended  to  :  the  fineft  clumps,  if 
they  do  not  fall  eafily  into  the  great  lines,  are  blemifhes; 
their  connexions,  their  contrails,  are  more  important 
than  their  forms. 

OfaJLake.  HI.  WATER.  All  inland  water  is  either  running 
or  JlagnatecL  When  ftagnated,  it  forms  a  lake  or  a 
fool ,  which  differ  only  in  extent ;  and  a  pool  and  a 
pond  are  the  fame.  Running  waters  are  either  a  rivu¬ 
let ,  a  river ,  or  a  rill ;  and  thefe  differ  only  in  breadth  : 
a  rivulet  and  a  brook  are  fynonymous  terms  ;  a Jlream  and 
a  current  are  general  names  for  all. 

i.  Space  or  expanfion  is  effential  to  a  Lake.  It  can¬ 
not  be  too  large  as  a  fubjeX  of  defcription  or  of 
contemplation  ;  but  the  eye  receives  little  fatisfaXion 
when  it  has  not  a  form  on  which  to  reft :  the  ocean 
itfelf  hardly  atones  by  all  its  grandeur  for  its  infinity  ; 
and  a  profpeX  of  it  is,,  therefore,  always  moft  agree¬ 
able,  when  in  fome  part,  at  no  great  diftance,  a  reach 
of  fhore,  a  promontory,  or  an  ifland,  reduces  the 
immenfity  into  lhape.  An  artificial  lake,  again, 
may  be  comparatively  extravagant  in  its  dimenfions. 
It  may  be  fo  out  of  proportion  to  its  appenda¬ 
ges,  as  to  feem  a  wafte  of  water ;  for  all  fize  is  in 
fome  refpeXs  relative  :  if  this  exceeds  its  due  dimen¬ 
fions,  and  if  a  flatnefs  of  fhore  beyond  it  adds  ftili  to 
the  drearinefs  of  the  fcene  ;  wood  to  raife  the  banks, 
and  objeXs  to  diftinguifh  them,  are  the  remedies  to  be 
employed.  If  the  length  of  a  piece  of  water  be  too  great 
for  its  breadth  fo  as  to  deftroy  all  idea  of  circuity,  the 
extremities  fhould  be  confidered  as  too  far  off,  and  made 
important  to  give  them  proximity  ;  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  breadth  may  be  favoured,  by  keeping  down 
the  banks  on  the  fides.  On  the  fame  principle,  if  the 
lake  be  too  fmall,  a  low  fhore  will,  in  appearance,  in- 
creafe  the  extent. 

But  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  whole  fcene  be 
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bounded  :  if  form  be  impreffed  on  a  confiderable  part,  Water, 
the  eye  can,  without  difguft,  permit  a  large  reach  to  1  '  v'" 

ftretch  beyond  its  ken  ;  it  can  even  be  pleafed  to  ob- 
ferve  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  horizon,  which  fhows 
that  the  water  has  not  there  yet  attained  its  termina¬ 
tion.  Still  fhort  of  this,  the  extent  may  be  kept  in 
uncertainty  ;  a  hill  or  a  wood  may  conceal  one  of  the 
extremities,  and  the  country  beyond  it,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  leave  room  for  the  fuppofed  continuation  of 
fo  large  a  body  of  water.  Opportunities  to  choofe  this, 
fhape  are  frequent,  and  it  is  the  moft  perfeX  of  any  : 
the  fcene  is  clofed,  but  the  extent  of  the  lake  is  undeter¬ 
mined  ;  a  complete  form  is  exhibited  to  the  eye,  while- 
a  boundlefs  range  is  left  open  to  the  imagination. 

But  mere  form  will  only  give  content,  not  delight : 
that  depends  upon  the  outline,  which  is  capable  of 
exquifite  beauty  ;  and  the  bays ,  the  creeks ,  and  the 
promontories ,  which  are  ordinary  parts  of  that  outline, 
together  with  the  accidents  of  ijlandsy  of  inlets  and  of 
outlets  to  rivers,  are  in  their  fhapes  and  their  combina^ 
tions  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  variety. 

Bays,  creeks,  and  promontories,  however,  though 
extremely  beautiful,  fhould  not  be  very  numerous :  for 
a  fhore  broken  into  little  points  and  hollows  has  no 
certainty  of  outline  ;  it  is  only  ragged,  not  diverfi- 
fied  ;  and  the  diftinXnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  great 
parts  are  hurt  by  the  multiplicity  of  fubdivifione. 

But  iftands,  though  the  channels  between  them  be* 
narrow,  do  not  fo  often  derogate  from  greatnefs  :  they 
intimate  a  fpace  beyond  them  whofe  boundaries  do 
not  appear  ;  and  remove  to  a  diftance  the  fhore  which 
is  feen  in  perfpeXive  between  them.  Such  partial 
interruptions  of  the  fight  fuggeft  ideas  of  extent  to 
the  imagination.  ^ 

i.  Though  the  windings  of  a  River  are  proverbially  of  a  River, 
deferiptive  of  its  courfe  ;  yet  without  being  perpetu¬ 
ally  wreathed,  it  may  be  natural.  Nor  is  the  charaXer 
expreffed  only  by  the  turnings.  On  the  contrary,  if 
they  are  too  frequent  and  fudden,  the  current  is  redu¬ 
ced  into  a  number  of  feparate  pools,  and  the  idea  of 
progrefs  is  obfeured  by  the  difficulty  of  tracing  it. 

Length  is  the  ftrongeft  fymptom  of  continuation  : 
long  reaches  are  therefore  charaXeriftic  of  a  river,  and' 
they  conduce  much  to  its  beauty  ;  each  is  a  confider¬ 
able  piece  of  water,  and  variety  of  beautiful  forms  may 
be  given  to  their  outlines. 

A  river  requires  a  number  of  accompaniments.  The 
changes  in  its  courfe  furnifh  a  variety  of  fituations  j 
while  the  fertility,  convenience,  and  amenity,  which 
attend  it,  account  for  all  appearances  of  inhabitants 
and  improvement.  Profufion  of  ornament  on  a  fiXi- 
tious  river,  is  a  juft  imitation  of  cultivated  nature.  E- 
very  fpecies  of  building,  every  ftyle  of  plantation,  may 
abound  on  the  banks ;  and  whatever  be  their  charac¬ 
ters,  their  proximity  to  the  water  is  commonly  the 
happieft  circumftance  in  their  fituation.  A  luftre  is 
from  thence  diffufed  on  all  around  ;  each  derives  an 
importance  from  its  relation  -to  this  capital  feature  : 
thofe  which  are  near  enough  to  be  refleXed,  immedi¬ 
ately  belong  to  it ;  thofe  at  a  greater  diftance  ftili 
fhare  in  the  animation  bfi  the  fcene;  and  objeXs  total¬ 
ly  detached  from  each  other,  being  all  attraXed  towards 
the  fame  interefting  conneXion,  are  united  into  one 
compofition. 

In  the  front  of  Blenheim  was  a  deep  broad  valley, 

which 
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which  abruptly  feparated  the  caftle  from  the  lawn  and 
the  plantations  before  it;  even  a  dired  approach  could 
not  be  made  without  building  a  monftrous  Ijjidge  over 
the  vaft  hollow  :  but  this  forced  communication  was 
only  a  fubjed  of  raillery  ;  and  the  fcene  continued 
broken  into  two  parts,  abfolutely,  diflind  from  each 
other.  This  valley  has  been  lately  flooded  :  it  is  not 
filled  ;  the  bottom  only  is  covered  with  water :  the 
fides  are  ftill  very  high  ;  but  they  are  no  longer  the 
fieeps  of  a  chafm,  they  are  the  bold  fliores  of  a  noble 
river.  The  fame  bridge  is  (landing  without  altera¬ 
tion  :  but  no  extravagance,  remains  ;  the  water  gives 
it  propriety.  Above  it  the  river  firfl  appears,  wind¬ 
ing  from  behind  a  fmall  thick  wood,  in  the  valley  ; 
and  foon  taking  a  determined  courfe,  it  is  then  broad 
enough  to  admit  an  ifland  filled  with  the  finelt  trees  : 
others,  correfponding  to  them  in  growth  and  difpoli^ 
tion,  Hand  in  groupes  on  the  banks,  intermixed  with 
younger  plantations.  Immediately  below  the  bridge, 
the  river  fpreads  into  a  large  expanfe  :  the  fides  are 
open  lawn.  On  that  furtheft  from  the  houfe  formerly* 
flood  the  palace  of  Henry  II.  celebrated  in  many  an 
ancient  ditty  by  the  name  of  Fair  Rofamond’s  Bower. 
A  little  clear  fpring,  which  rifes  there,  is  by  the 
country  people  ftill  called  Fair  Rofamond’s  Well.  The 
fpot  is  now  marked  by  a  fingle  willow.  Near  it  is  a 
fine  collateral  dream,  of  a  beautiful  form,  retaining  its 
breadth  as  far  as  it  is  feen,  and  retiring  at  lad  behind 
a  hill  from  the  view.  The  main  river,  having  received 
this  acceflion,  makes  a  gentle  bend  ;  then  continues 
for  a  conftdeiable  length  in  one  wide  dire#  reach  ;  and, 
juft  as  it  difappears,  throws  itfelf  dawn  a  high  cafcade, 
which  is  the  prefent  termination.  On  one  of  the 
banks  of  this  reach  is  the  garden  :  the  deeps  are  there 
diverfified  with  thickets  and  with  glades ;  but  the  co¬ 
vert  prevails,  and  the  top  is  crowned  with  lofty  trees. 
Oh  the  other  fide  is  a  noble  hanging  wood  in  the  park: 
it  was  depreciated  when  it  funk  into  a  hollow,  and 
was  poorly  loft  in  the  bottom  ;  but  it  is  now  a  rich 
appendage  to  the  river,  falling  down  an  eafy  Hope 
quite  to  the  water’s  edge,  where,  without  overihadow- 
ing,  it  is  refleded  on  the  furface.  Another  face  of 
the  fame  wood  borders  the  collateral  dream,  with  an 
outline  more  indented  and  various  ;  while  a  very  large 
irregular  clump  adorns  the  oppofite  declivity.  .  This, 
clump  is  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  principal 
river:  but  the  ftream  it  belongs  to  brings  it  down  to 
conned  with  the  reft  ;  and  the  other  objeds,  which 
were  before  difperfed,  are  now,  by  the  intereft  of  each 
in  a  relation  which  is  common  to  all,  collected  into 
one  illuftrious  fcene.  The  caftle  is  itfelf  a  prodigious 
pile  of  building  ;  which,  with  all  the  faults  in  its 
architedure,  will  never  feem  lefs  than  a  truly  princely 
habitation  ;  and  the  confined  fpot  where  it  was  placed, 
on  the  edge  of  an  abyfs,  is  converted  into  a  proud  fitua- 
tion,  commanding  a  beautiful  profped  of  water,  and 
open  to  an  extenfive  lawn,  adequate  to  the  manfion, 
and  an  emblem  of  its  domain.  In  the  midft  of  this 
lawn  Hands  a  column,  a  ftately  trophy,  recording  the 
exploits  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  Britain.  Between  this  pillar  and  the  caftle  is 
the  bridge,  which  now,  applied  to  a  fubjed  worthy  of 
it,  is  eftablifhed  in  all  the  importance  due  to  its  great- 
nefs.  The  middle  arch  is  wider  tha*i  the  Rialto,  but 


not  too  wide  for  the  occafion;  and  yet  this  is  the  nar-  Water- 
rowed  part  of  the  river  :  but  the  length  of  the  reaches 
is  every  where  proportioned  to  their  breadth.  Each 
of  them  is  alone  a  noble  piece  of  water  ;  and  the  laft, 
the  fineft  of  all,  lofes  itfelf  gradually  in  a  wood,  which 
on  that  fide  is  alfo  the  boundary  of  the  lawn,  and  rifes 
into  the  horizon.  All  is  great  in  the  front  of  Blen¬ 
heim  :  but  in  that  vaft  fpace  no  void  appears ;  fo  im¬ 
portant  are  the  parts,  fo  magnificent  the  objeds.  The 
plain  is  extenfive,  the  valley  is  broad,  the  wood  is  deep. 

Though  the  intervals  between  the  buildings  are  large, 
they  are  filled  with-  the  grandeur  which  buildings  of 
fuch  dimenfions  and  fo  much  pomp  diffufe  all  around 
them  ;  and  the  river,  in  Its  long  varied  courfe,  approach¬ 
ing  to  every  objed,  and  touching  upon  every  part, 
fpreads  its  influence  over  the  whole. 

In  the  compofition  of  this  fcene,  the  river,  both  as, 
a  part  itfelf,  and  as  uniting  the  other  parts,  has  a 
principal  {hare.  But  water  is  not  loft  though  it  be 
in  fo  confined  or  fo  concealed  a  fpot  as  to  enter  into 
no  view  ;  it  may  render  that  fpot  delightful.  It  is 
capable  of  the  molt  exquifite  beauty  in  its  forim;  and, 
though  not  in  fpace,  may  yet  in  difpofition  have  pre- 
tenfions  to  greatnefs  ;  for  it  may  be  divided  into  feve- 
ral  branches,  which  will  form  a  duller  of  iflands  all 
conneded  together,  make  the  whole  place  irriguou^, 
and,  in  the  Head  of  extent,  fupply  a  quantity  of  water. 

Such  a  fequeftrated  fcene  ufually  owes  its  retirement 
to  the  trees  and  the  thickets  with  which.it  abounds  : 
but,  in  the  difpofition  of  them,  one  diftindion  fhould 
be  conftantly  attended  to.  A  river  flowing  through  a 
wood  which  overfpreads  one  continued  furface  of 
ground,  and  a  river  between  two  woods,  are  in  very 
different  circumftances.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  woods 
are  feparate  ;  they  may  be  contrafted  in  their  forms 
and  their  charaders,  and  the  outline  of  each  fhould  be 
forcibly  marked.  In  the  former,  no  outline  ought  to 
be  difcernible  ;  for  the  river  paffes  between  trees,  not 
between  boundaries  ;  and  though,  in  the  progrefs  01 
its  courfe,  the  ftyle  of  the  plantations  may  be  often, 
changed,  yet  on  the  oppofite  banks  a  fimilarity  fhould, 
conftantly  prevail,  that  the  identity  of  the  wood  may 
never  be  doubtful. 

A  river  between  two  woods  may  enter  into  a  view  ; 
and  then  it  mult  be  governed  by  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  condud  and  the  accompaniments  of  a  ri¬ 
ver  in  an  open  expofure.  But  when  it  runs  through  a 
wood,  it  is  never  to  be  feen  in  profped  :  the  place  i$ 
naturally  full  of  obftrudions  ;  and  a  continued  open¬ 
ing,  large  enough  to  receive  a  long  reach,  would  feem 
an  artificial  cut.  The  river  muft  therefore  neceffarily. 
wind  more  than  in  crofting  a  lawn,  where  the  paflage 
is  entirely  free.  But  its  influence  will  never  extend  fo 
far  on  the  fides:  the  buildings  muft  be  near  the  banks; 
and,  if  numerous,  will  feem  crowded,  being  all  in  one, 
track,  and  in  fitnations  nearly  alike.  The  fcene,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  want  variety  :  on  the  contrary,  none  is 
capable  of  more.  The  objeds  are  not  indeed  fo  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other  as  in  an  open  view  ;  but  they  are 
very  different,  and  in  much  greater  abundance  :  for 
this  is  the  interior  of  a  wood,  where  every  tree  is  an 
objed,  every  combination  of  trees  a  variety,  and  no 
large  intervals  aie  requifite  to  diflinguifh  the  feveral 
difpofitions  ;  the  grove,  the  thicket,  or  the  groupes. 
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Wafcr.  may  prevail,  and  their  forms  and  their  relations  may 
be  conftantly  changed,  without  reftraint  of  fancy,  or 
Ibid.  limitation  of  number. 

Water  is  fo  univerfally  and  fo  defervedly  admired 
in  a  profpeCt,  that  the  moft  obvious  thought  in  the 
management  of  it,  is  to  lay  it  as  open  as  poflible,  and 
purpoftly  to  conceal  it  would  generally  feem  a  fevere 
felf- denial :  yet  io  many  beauties  may  attend  its  paf- 
fage  through  a  wood,  that  larger  portions  of  it  might 
be  allowed  to  fuch  retired  feenes  than  are  commonly 
fpared  from  the  view,  and  the  different  parts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ftyles  would  be  fine  contrails  to  each  other.  If  the 
*  Vale  of  water  at  Wotton*  wcie  all  expofed,  a  walk  of  near  two 
Aylefbury,  miles  along  the  banks  would  be  of  a  tedious  length, 
hamfhire"  ^om  ^ie  want  of  thofe  changes  of  the  feene  which 
now  fupply  through  the  whole  extent  a  fuccefiion  of 
perpetual  variety.  That  extent  is  fo  large  as  to  admit 
of  a  divifion  into  four  principal  parts,  all  of  them  great 
in  flyle  and  in  dimenfions,  and  differing  from  each 
Other  both  in  character  and  fituation.  The  two  firit 
&rehlie  leaft.  The  one  is  a  reach  of  a  river,  about  the 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  a  competent  breadth, 
flowing  through  a  lovely  mead,  open  in  fome  places 
to  views  of  beautiful  hills  in  the  country,  and  adorned 
in  others  with  clumps  of  trees,  fo  large,  that  their 
branches  ftretch  quite  acrofs,  and  form  a  high  aren 
over  the  water.  The  next  feems  to  have  been  on^e  a 
formal  bafin  encompaffed  with  plantations,  and  the 
appendages  on  either  fide  flill  retain  fome  traces  of 
regularity  ;  but  the  fhape  of  the  water  is  free  from 
them  :  the  fize  is  about  14  acres  ;  and  c  t  of  it  iffue 
two  broad  collateral  ftreams,  winding  towards  a  large 
river,  which  they  are  feen  to  approach,  and  fuppofed 
to  join.  A  real  junction  is  however  impoflible,  from 
the  difference  of  the  levels  ;  but  the  terminations  are 
fo  artfully  concealed,  that  the  deception  is  never  fuf- 
pe&ed,  and  when  known  is  not  eafily  explained.  The 
river  is  the  third  great  divifion  of  the  water ;  a  lake 
into  which  it  falls,  is  the  fourth.  Thefe  two  do  ac¬ 
tually  join  ;  but  their  charadlers  are  directly  oppo- 
fite  ;  the  feenes  they  belong  to  are  totally  diftinCt  ; 
and  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  very 
gradual:  for  an  ifland  near  the  conflutf,  dividing  the 
breadth,  and  concealing  the  end  of  the  lake,  mode¬ 
rates  for  fome  way  the  fpace;  and  permitting  it  to  ex¬ 
pand  but  by  degrees,  raifes  an  idea  of  greatnefs,  from 
uncertainty  accompanied  with  increafe.  The  reality 
does  not  difappoint  the  expectation  ;  and  the  ifland, 
which  is  the  point  of  view,  is  itfelf  equal  to  the  feene: 
it  is  large,  and  high  above  the  lake  ;  the  ground  is  ir¬ 
regularly  broken;  thickets  hang  on  the  fides ;  and  to¬ 
wards  the  top  is  placed  an  Ionic  portico,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  noble  extent  of  water,  not  lefs  than  a  mile 
in  circumference,  bounded  on  one  fide  with  wood,  and 
open  on  the  other  to  two  Hoping  lawns,  the  leaft  of 
an  hundred  acres,  diverfified  with  clumps,  and  bor¬ 
dered  by  plantations.  Yet  this  lake,  when  full  in  view, 
&nd  with  all  the  importance  which  fpace,  form,  and 
fituation  can  give,  is  not  more  interefting  than  the 
fequeftered  river,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
third  great  divifion  of  the  water.  It  is  juft  within  the 
verge  of  a  wood,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  every 
where  broad,  and  its  courfe  is  fuch  as  to  admit  of  in¬ 
finite  variety  without  any  confufion.  The  banks. are 
cleared  of  underwood;  but  a  few  thickets  ftill  remain, 


and  on  one  fide  an  impenetrable  covert  foon  begins :  Water.  I 
the  interval  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks,  fcattered  over  v— *** 

a  green  fwa£d  of  extraordinary  verdure.  Between  thefe 
trees  and  thefe  thickets  the  river  feems  to  glide  gently 
along,  conftantly  winding,  without  one  ftiort  turn  or 
one  extended  reach  in  the  whole  length  of  the  way. 

This  even  temper  in  the  ftream  fuits  the  feenes  through 
which  it  paftes ;  they  are  in  general  of  a  very  fober 
caft,  not  melancholy,  but  grave  ;  never  expofed  to  a 
glare  ;  never  darkened  with  gloom  ;  nor,  by  ftrong 
contrails  of  light  and  fhade,  exhibiting  the  excefs  of 
either.  Undifturbed  by  an  extent  of  profpeCt  without, 
or  a  multiplicity  of  obje&s  within,  they  retain  at  all 
times  a  mildnefs  of  chara&er  ;  which  is  ftill  more  for¬ 
cibly  felt  when  the  ihadows  grow  faint  as  they  lengthen, 
when  a  little  milling  of  birds  in  the  fpray,  the  leap¬ 
ing  of  the  iifh,  and  the  fragrancy  of  the  woodbine, 
denote  the  approach  of  evening  ;  while  the  fetting  fun 
ihoots  its  lail  gleams  on  a  Tufcan  portico,  which  is 
elofe  to  the  great  balm,  but  which  from  a  feat  near 
this  river  is  feen  at  a  diftance,  through  all  the  obfeu- 
rity  of  the  wood  glowing  on  the  banks,  and  refledtcd 
on  the  furface  of  the  water.  In  another  ftill  more 
'Yitinguifhed  fpot  is  built  an  elegant  bridge,  with  a 
colonnade  upon  it,  which  not  only  adorns  the  place 
woe  re  it  ftands,  but  is  alfo  a  picturefque  objeCt  to  an 
octagon  building  near  the  lake,  where  it  is  fhown  in 
a  fingular  fituation,  over-arched,  encompafted,  and 
backed  with  wood,  without  any  appearance  of  the. 
water  beneath.  This  building  in  return  is  alfo  an 
object  from  the  bridge ;  and  a  Chinefe  room,  in  a 
little  ifland  juft  by,  is  another :  neither  of  them  are 
confiderable,  and  the  others  which  are  vifible  are  at  a 
diftance,  but  more  or  greater  adventitious  ornaments  are 
not  required  in  a  fpot  fo  rich  as  this  in  beauties  pecu¬ 
liar  to  its  character.  A  profufion  of  water  pours  in 
from  all  fides  round  upon  the  view;  the  opening  of  the 
lake  appears  ;  a  glimpfe  is  caught  of  the  large  bafin  ; 
one  of  the  collateral  ftreams  is  full  in  fight,  and  the 
bridge  itfelf  is  in  the  midft  of  the  fineft  pait  of  the 
river:  all  feem  to  communicate  the  one  with  the  other. 

Though  thickets  often  intercept,  and  groupes  perplex, 
the  view,  yet  they  never  break  the  conne&ion  between 
the  feveral  pieces  of  water  ;  each  may  ftill  be  traced 
along  large  branches,  or  little  catches  ;  which  in  fome 
places  are  overfhadowed  and  dim  ;  in  others  gliften 
through  a  glade,  or  glimmer  between  the  boles  of 
trees  in  a  diftant  perfpeCtive  ;  and  in  one,  where  they 
are  quite  loft  to  the  view,  fome  arches  of  a  ftone- 
b ridge,  but  partially  feen  among  the  wood,  preferve 
their  connection.  ^ 

3.  If  a  large  river  may  fometimes,  a  fmaller  current  of  a  Rill 
undoubtedly  may  often,  be  concluded  through  a  wood :  and  a  Rivu  ! 
it  feldom  adorns,  it  frequently  disfigures,  a  profpeCt,  *et# 
where  its  couife  is  marked,  not  by  any  appearance  of 
water,  but  by  a  confufed  line  of  clotted  grafs,  which 
difagree3  with  the  general  verdure.  A  Rivulet  may, 
indeed,  have  confidcration  enough  for  a  home  feene, 
though  it  be  open ;  but  a  Rill  is  always  moft  agreeable 
when  moft  retired  from  public  vie  w.  Its  charadtenllic 
excellencies  are  vivacity  and  variety,  which  require  at¬ 
tention,  leifure,  and  lilence,  that  the  eye  may  pore 
upon  the  little  beauties,  and  the  ear  liften  to  the  low- 
murmurs  of  the  ftream  without  interruption.  To  fuch 
indulgence  a  confined  fpot  only  is  favourable  ;  a  clofc 
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copfe  Is  therefore  often  more  acceptable  than  a  high 
wood,  and  a  fequeftered  valley  at  all  times  preferable 
to  any  open  expofure  :  a  fingle  rill  at  a  very  little  di- 
ftance  is  a  mere  water- courfe  ;  it  lofes  all  its  charms  ; 
it  has  no  importance  in  itfeif,  and  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  feene.  A  number  of  little  dreams  have  indeed  an 
effedf  in  any  fituation,  but  not  as  objedts;  they  are  inte- 
relting  onlyon  account  of  the  character  they  exprefs,the 
irriguous  appearance  Which  they  give  to  the  whole. 

The  full  tide  of  a  large  river  has  more  force  than 
a&ivity,  and  feems  too  unwieldy  to  allow  of  very 
quick  tranfitions.  But  in  a  rill,  the  agility  of  its  mo¬ 
tion  accounts  for  every  caprice  :  frequent  windings 
difguife  its  infignificance  ;  fhort  turnings  fhow  its  vi¬ 
vacity  ;  hidden  changes  in  the  breadth  are  a  fpecies  of 
its  variety  ;  and  however  fantaftically  the  channel  may 
be  wreathed,  contracted,  and  widened,  it  Hill  appears 
to  be  natural.  We  find  an  arnufement  in  tracing  the 
little  bream  through. all  the  intricacies  of  its  courfe, 
and  in  feeing  it  force  a  pafiage  through  a  narrow 
ftrait,  expatiate  on  every  opportunity,  druggie  with 
obftruhions,  and  puzzle  out  its  way.  A  rivulet, 
which  is  the  mean  betwixt  a  liver  and  a  rill,  partakes 
of  the  character  of  both  :  it  is  not  hcenfed  to  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  one,  nor  under  the  fame  retlraints  as 
the  other:  it  may  have  more  frequent  bends  than  the 
river,  longer  reaches  than  a  rill :  the  breadth  of  a 
dream  determines  whether  the  principal  beauty  refults 
from  extent  or  from  variety. 

The  murmurs  of  a  rill  are  amongft  the  moft  plea- 
fing  circu m dances  which  attend  it.  If  the  bed  of  the 
dream  be  rough,  meie  declivity  will  occafion  a  con- 
dant  ripling  noife  :  when  the  current  drops  down  a 
defeent,  though  but  of  a  few  inches,  or  forcibly 
bubbles  up  from  a  little  hollow,  it  has  a  deep  gurgling 
tone,  not  uniformly  continued,  but  incefiantly  repeat¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  more  engaging  than  any.  The 
hatted  of  all,  is  that  found  rather  of  the  fplafhing  than 
the  fall  of  water,  which  an  even  gentle  dope,  or  a  tame 
obdrution,  will  produce  :  this  is  lefs  pleafing  than 
the  others  ;  but  none  fhould  be  entirely  excluded  :  all 
in  their  turns  are  agreeable  ;  and  the  choice  of  them 
is  much  in  our  power.  By  obferving  their  caufes,  we 
may  often  find  the  means  to  drengthen,  to  weaken,  or 
to  change  them  ;  and  the  addition  or  removal  of  a  fingle 
done,  or  a  few  pebbles,  will  fometimes  be  fufficient  for 
the  purpofe. 

A  rill  cannot  pretend  to  any  found  beyond  that  of 
a  little  water  fall :  the  roar  of  a  cafcade  belongs  only 
to  larger  dreams  ;  but  it  may  be  produced  by  a  rivu¬ 
let  to  a  confiderable  degree,  and  attempts  to  do  more 
have  generally  been  unfuccefsful.  A  vain  ambition  to 
imitate  nature  in  her  great  extravagancies  betrays  the 
weaknefs  of  art.  Though  a  noble  river,  throwing  it¬ 
feif  headlong  down  a  precipice,  be  an  object  truly 
magnificent,  it  mud  however  be  confefled,  that  in  a 
fingle  fheet  of  water  there  is  a  formality  which  its  vaft- 
nefs  alone  can  cure.  But  the  height,  not  the  breadth, 
is  the  wonder :  when  it  falls  no  more  than  a  few  feet, 
the  regularity  prevails  ;  and  its  extent  only  ferves  to 
expofe  the  vanity  of  affecting  the  dyle  of  a  cataract  in 
an  artificial  caicade.  It  is  lefs  exceptionable  if  divided 
into  feveral  parts  :  for  then  each  feparate  part  may  be 
wide  enough  for  its  depth  ;  and  in  the  whole,  variety, 
not  greatntfs,  will  be  the  predominant  character.  But 
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a  dructure  of  rough,  large,  detached  dones,  cannot 
eafily  be  contrived  of  drength  fufficient  to  fupport  a 
great  weight  of  water :  it  is  fometimes  from  neceffity 
almod  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  then  it  lofes  much  of 
its  effect.  Several  little  falls  in  fucceffion  are  preferable 
to  one  great  cafcade  which  in  figure  or  in  motion  ap¬ 
proaches  to  regularity. 

When  greatnefs  is  thus  reduced  to  number,  and 
length  becomes  of  more  importance  than  breadth,  a  ri¬ 
vulet  vies  with  a  river  ;  and  it  more  frequently  runs  in 
a  continued  declivity,  which  is  very  favourable  to  fuch  a 
fucceffion  of  falls.  Half  the  expence  an  i  labour  which 
are  fometimes  bedowed  on  a  river,  to  give  it  at  the  bed 
a  forced  precipitancy  in  one  fpot  only,  would  animate 
a  rivulet  through  the  whole  of  its  courfe.  And,  after 
all,  the  mod  intereding  cireumdance  in  falling  waters 
is  their  animation.  A  great  cafcade  fills  us  with  fur- 
prife :  but  all  furprife  mud  ceafe  ;  and  the  motion,  the 
agitation,  the  rage,  the  froth,  and  the  variety  of  the 
water,  are  finally  the  objects  which  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  :  for  thefe  a  rivulet  is  fufficient ;  and  they  may 
there  be  produced  without  that  appearance  of  effort 
which  raifes  a  fufpicion  of  art. 

To  obviate  fuch  a  fufpicion,  it  may  be  fometimes 
expedient  to  begin  the  defeent  out  of  fight ;  for  the 
beginning  is  the  difficulty  :  if  that  be  concealed,  the 
fubfequent  falls  Teem  but  aconfequence  of  the  agitation 
which  characterifes  the  water  at  its  fird  appearance  ; 
and  the  imagination  is,  at  the  fame  time,  let  loofe  to 
give  ideal  extent  to  the  cafcades.  When  a  dream  idues 
from  a  wood,  fuch  management  will  have  a  great  ef¬ 
fect  :  the  bends  of  its  courfe  in  an  open  expofure  may 
afford  frequent  opportunities  for  it;  and  fometimes  a 
low  broad  bridge  may  fnrnifh  the  occafion  :  a  little 
fall  hid  under  the  arch  will  create  a  diforder ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  a  greater  cafcade  below  wall  appear 
very  natural. 

TV.  ROCKS.  Rocks  are  themfelves  too  vad  and  ( 
too  duhhorn  to  fubmit  to  our  controul ;  but  by  the  ad* 
dition  or  removal  of  appendages  which  we  can  com¬ 
mand,  parts  may  be  fhown  or  concealed,  and  the  cha¬ 
racters  with  their  impreffions  may  be  weakened  or  en¬ 
forced  :  to  adapt  the  accompaniments  accordingly,  is 
the  utmofl  ambition  of  art  when  rocks  are  the  fubjedh 

Their  mod  didinguifhed  characters  are,  dignity ,  ter - 
ror ,  and  fancy:  the  expreflions  of  all  are  condantly 
wild  :  and  fometimes  a  rocky  feene  is  only  wild,  with¬ 
out  pretenfions  to  any  particular  character. 

Rills,  rivulets,  and  cafcades,  abound  among  rocks  : 
they  are  natural  to  the  feene  ;  and  fuch  feenes  com¬ 
monly  require  every  accompaniment  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  them.  Mere  rocks,  unleis  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  certain  impreffions,  though  they  may  fur¬ 
prife,  cannot  be  long  engaging,  if  the  rigour  of  their 
character  be  not  foftened  by  circumflances  which  may 
belong  either  to  thefe  or  to  more  cultivated  fpots  :  and 
when  the  drearinefs  is  extreme,  little  dreams  and  wa¬ 
ter-falls  are  of  themfelves  infufficient  for  the  purpofe  ; 
an  intermixture  of  vegetation  is  alfo  necedary,  and  on 
fome  occalions  even  mai  ks  of  inhabitants  are  proper. 

Large  clefts,  doping  or  precipitous,  with  a  dale  at 
bottom,  furniih  feenes  of  the  wildeft  nature.  In  fuch 
fpots,  verdure  alone  will  give  fome  relief  to  the  dreari* 
nefs  cf  the  feene  ;  and  dirubs  or  hu fines,  without  trees, 
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are  a  fufiiciency  of  wood  :  the  thickets  mayalfo  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  creeping  plants,  fuch  as  pyracantha, 
vines,  and  ivy,  to  wind  up  the  Tides  or  duller  on  the 
tops  of  the  rocks.  And  to  this  vegetation  may  be  add¬ 
ed  fome  fymptoms  of  inhabitants,  but  they  muft  be 
flight  and  few ;  the  life  of  them  is  only  to  cheer,  not 
to  deftroy,  the  folitude  of  the  place  ;  and  fuch  there¬ 
fore  fhould  be  chofen  as  are  fometimes  found  in  fixa¬ 
tions  retired  from  public  re  fort ;  a'  cottage  may  be 
lonely,  but  it  muft  not  here  feem  ruinous  and  neglect¬ 
ed  ;  it  fhould  be  tight  and  warm,  with  every  mark  of 
comfort  about  it,  to  which  its  pofition  in  fome  lhelter- 
ed  recefs  may  greatly  contribute.  A  cavity  alfo  in  the 
rocks,  rendered  eafy  of  accefs,  improved  to  a  degree 
of  convenience,  and  maintained  in  a  certain  flate  of 
prefervation,  will  fuggeft  fimilar  ideas  of  protection 
from  the  bittereft  inclemencies  of  the  fky, [and  even  of  oc- 
cafional  refrefhment;  and  repofe.  But  we  may  venture 
jftill  further  ;  a  mill  is  of  neceflity  often  built  at  fome 
diftanc'e  from  the  town  which  it  fupplies ;  and  here  it 
would  at  the  fame  time  apply  the  water  to  a  ufe,  and 
increafe  its  agitation.  The  dale  may  befides  be  made 
the  haunt  of  thofe  animals,  fuch  as  goats,  which  are 
fometimes  wild,  and  fometimes  domeftic ;  and  which 
accidentally  appearing,  will  divert  the  mind  from  the 
fenfations  natural  to  the  fcene,  but  not  agreeable  if 
continued  long  without  interruption.  Thefe  and  fuch 
other  expedients  will  approximate  the  fevered  retreat 
to  the  habitations  of  men,  and  convert  the  appearance 
of  a  perpetual  banifhment  into  that  of  a  temporary  re¬ 
tirement  from  fociety. 

But  too  ftrong  a  force  on  the  nature  of  the  place  al¬ 
ways  fails.  A  winding  path,  which  appears  to  be  worn, 
not  cut,  has  more  cffeft  than  a  high  road,  all  artificial 
and  level,  which  is  too  weak  to  overbear,  and  yet  con- 
tradi&s,  the  general  idea.  The  obje&s  therefore  to  be 
introduced  muft  be  thofe  which  hold  a  mean  between 
folitude  and  population  ;  and  the  inclination  of  that 
choice  towards  either  extreme,  fhould  be  direCted  by 
the  degree  of  wildnefs  which  prevails  ;  for  tho’  that 
runs  fometimes  to  an  excefs  which  requires  correction, 
at  other  times  it  wants  encouragement,  and  at  all  times 
it>  ought  to  be  preferved  :  it  is  the  predominant  charac¬ 
ter  of  rocks,  which  mixes  with  every  other,  and  to  which 
all  the  appendages  muft  be  accommodated  ;  and  they 
may  be  applied  fo  as  greatly  to  increafe  it :  a  licenti¬ 
ous  irregularity  of  wood  and  of  ground,  and  a  fantaftic 
conduct  of  the  ftreams,  neither  of  which  would  be  to¬ 
lerated  in  the  midft  of  cultivation,  become  and  improve 
romantic  rocky  fpots  ;  even  buildings,  partly  by  their 
Ryle,  but  ft  ill  more  by  their  pofition,  in  ftrange,  dif¬ 
ficult,  or  dangerous  fixations,  diftinguifh  and  aggra¬ 
vate  the  native  extravagancies  of  the  fcene. 

Greatnefs  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  chara&er  of 
dignity,  with  lefs  of  wildnefs  than  in  any  other.  The 
effiecl  here  depends  more  upon  amplitude  of  furface, 
than  variety  of  forms.  The  parts,  therefore,  muft  be 
large  :  if  the  rocks  are  only  high,  they  are  but  ftupen- 
dous,  not  majeftic:  breadth  is  equally  effential  to  their 
greatnefs  ;  and  every  {lender,  every  grotefque  fhape, 
is  excluded.  Art  may  interpofe  to  fhow  thefe  large 
parts  to  the  eye,  and  magnify  them  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  by  taking  away  thickets  which  ftretch  quite  a- 
crofs  the  rocks,  fo  as  to  difguife  their  dimenlions ;  or 
by  filling  with  wood  the  fmall  intervals  between  them,- 
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and  thus,  by  concealing  the  want,  preferving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  continuation.  When  rocks  retire  from  the 
eye  down  a  gradual  declivity,  we  can,  by  railing  the 
upper  ground,  deepen  the  fall,  lengthen  the  perfpec- 
tive,  and  give  both  height  and  extent  to  thofe  at  a 
diftance  :  this  effe&  may  be  ftill  i»creafed  by  covering 
that  upper  ground  with  a  thicket,  which  (ball  ceafe, 
or  be  lowered,  as  it  defcends.  A  thicket,  on  other 
occasions,  makes  the  rocks  which  rife  out  of  it  feem 
larger  than  they  are.  If  they  ftand  upon  a  bank  over- 
fpread  with  fiirubs,  their  beginning  is  at  the  leaft  un¬ 
certain  ;  and  the  preemption  is,  that  they  ftart  from 
the  bottom.  Another  ufe  of  this  brufhy  underwood  is 
to  conceal  the  fragments  and  rubbifti  which  have  fallen 
from  the  fidea  and  the  brow,  and  which  are  often  un- 
figlitly.  Rocks  are  feldom  remarkable  for  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  their  forms  ;  they  arc  too  vaft,  and  too  rude, 
to  pretend  to  delicacy  :  but  their  fhapes  are  often  a- 
greeable  ;  and  we  can  affe&  thofe  fhapes  to  a  certain 
degree,  at  leaft  we  can  cover  many  blemifhes  in  them, 
by  conducing  the  growth  of  Ihrubby  and  creeping 
plants  about  them. 

For  all  thefe  purpofes  mere  underwood  fuffices:  but 
for  greater  effedis  larger  trees  are  requifite  :  they  are 
worthy  of  the  fcene  ;  and  not  only  improvements,  but 
accelTions  to  its  grandeur  :  we  are  ufed  to  rank  them 
among  the  nobleft  obje&s  of  nature  ;  and  when  we  fee 
that  they  cannot  afpire  to  the  midway  of  the  heights 
around  them,  the  rocks  are  raifed  by  the  comparifon. 
A  fingle  tree  is,  therefore,  often  preferable  to  a  clump: 
the  fize,  though  really  lefs,  is  more  remarkable  :  and 
clumps  ate  befides  generally  exceptionable  in  a  very 
wild  fpot,  from  the  fufpicion  of  art  which  attends  them  ; 
but  a  wood  is  free  from  that  fufpicion,  and  its  own 
character  of  greatnefs  recommends  it  to  every  fcene  of 
magnificence. 

On  the  fame  principle,  all  poffible  confideration 
fhould  be  given  to  the  ftreams.  No  number  of  little 
rills  are  equal  to  one  broad  river  ;  and  in  the  principal 
current,  fome  varieties  maybe  facrificed  to  importance: 
but  a  degree  of  ftrength  fhould  always  be  preferved  i 
the  water,  though  it  needs  not  be  furious,  fhould  not 
be  dull ;  for  dignity,  when  moft  ferene,  is  not  languid; 
and  fpace  will  hardly  atone  for  want  of  animation. 

This  chara&er  does  not  exclude  marks  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  though  it  never  requires  them  to  tame  its  wild¬ 
nefs  :  and  without  inviting,  it  oeeafionally  admits  an 
intermixture  of  vegetation.  It  even  allows  of  build¬ 
ings  intended  only  to  decorate  the  fcene :  but  they 
muft  be  adequate  to  it,  both  in  fize  and  in  chara&er. 
And  if  cultivation  is  introduced,  that  too  fhould  be 
conformable  to  the  reft  ;  not  a  fingle  narrow  patch 
cribbed  out  of  the  wafte  ;  but  the  confines  of  a  coun¬ 
try  {helving  into  the  vale,  and  fuggefting  the  idea  of 
extent :  nothing  trivial  ought  to  find  admittance.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  extravagance  required  to  fup- 
port  it :  ftrange  fhapes  in  extraordinary  pofitions,  enor¬ 
mous  weights  unaccountably  fuftained,  trees  rooted  in 
the  Tides,  and  torrents  raging  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
are  at  the  beft  needlefs  exceftes.  There  is  a  temperance 
in  dignity,  which  is  rather  hurt  by  a  wanton  violence 
on  the  common  order  of  nature. 

The  terrors  of  a  fcene  in  nature  are  like  thofe  of  a 
dramatic  reprefentation  :  they  give  an  alarm  ;  but  the 
feijfations  are  agreeable,  fo  long  as  they  are  kept  to 
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fuch  as  are  allied  only  to  terror,  unmixed  with  any  that 
are  horrible  and  difgufting.  Art  may  therefore  be  u- 
fed  to  heighten  them,  to  difplay  the  obje&s  which  are 
diftinguiflied  by  greatnefs,  to  improve  the  circumftan- 
ces  which  denote  force,  to  mark  thofe  which  intimate 
danger,  and  to  blend  with  all  here  and  there  a  caft 
of  melancholy. 

Greatnefs  is  as  effential  to  the  chara&er  of  terror  as 
to  that  of  dignity  :  vaft  efforts  in  little  obje&s  are  but 
ridiculous;  nor  can  force  be  fuppofed  upon  trifles  inca¬ 
pable  of  refiftance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  exertion  and  violence  fupply  foine  want  of 
fpace.  A  rock  wonderfully  fupported,  or  threatening 
to  fall,  acquires  a  greatnefs  from  .its  fituation,  which 
it  has  not  in  dimenfions;  fo  circumftanced,  the  fize  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  monflrous  :  a  torrent  has  a  confequence 
which  a  placid  river  of  equal  breadth  cannot  pretend 
to  :  and  a  tree,  which  would  be  inconfiderable  in  the 
natural  foil,  becomes  important  when  it  burfts  forth 
from  a  rock. 

Such  circumftances  fliould  be  always  induflrioufly 
fought  for.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  cut  down  feve- 
ral  trees,  in  order  to  exhibit  one  apparently  rooted  in 
the  ftone.  By  the  removal  perhaps  of  only  a  little 
brufhwood,  the  alarming  difpofition  of  a  rock,  ftrange- 
ly  undermined,  rivetted,  or  fufpended,  may  be  fhown  ; 
and  if  there  be  any  foil  above  its  brow,  fome  trees 
planted  there,  and  impending  over  it,  will  make  the 
obje&  ftill  more  extraordinary.  As  to  the  ftreams, 
great  alterations  may  generally  be  made  in  them:  and 
therefore  it  is  of  ufe  to  afeertain  the  fpecies  proper  to 
each  feene,  becaufe  it  is  in  our  power  to  enlarge  or 
contra&  their  dimenfions;  to  accelerate  or  retard  their 
rapidity;  to  form,  increafe,  or  take  aw^y  obftrudlions; 
and  always  to  improve,  often  to  change,  their  cha- 
radlers. 

Inhabitants furnilli frequent  opportunitiesto  flreng th¬ 
en  the  appearances  of  force,  by  giving  intimations  of 
danger.  A  houfe  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
any  building  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  craig,  makes  that 
fituation  feem  formidable,  which  might  otherwife  have 
been  unnoticed  :  a  fteep,  in  itfelf  not  very  remarkable, 
becomes  alarming,  when  a  path  is  carried  aflant  up  the 
fide  :  a  rail  on  the  brow  of  a  perpendicular  fall,  ftiows 
that  the  height  is  frequented  and  dangerous :  and  a 
common  foot-bridge  thrown  over  a  cleft  between  rocks 
has  a  ftill  ftronger  effect.  In  all  thefe  inftances,  the 
imagination  immediately  tranfports  the  fpe&ator  to  the 
fpot,  and  fuggefts  the  idea  of  looking  down  fuch  a 
depth  i  in  the  laft,  that  depth  is  a  chafm,  and  the  fi¬ 
tuation  is  dire&ly  over  it. 

In  other  inftances,  exertion  and  danger  feem  to  at¬ 
tend  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  : 

- Halfway  dov/n 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  (amphire ;  dreadful  trade! 
is  a  circumftance  chofen  by  the  great  poet  of  nature, 
to  aggravate  the  terrors  of  the  feene  he  deferibes. 

The  different  fpecies  of  rocks  often  meet  in  the 
fame  place,  and  compofe  a  noble  feene,  v.vich  is  not 
diftinguifhed  by  any  particular  chara&er  :  it  is  only 
when  one  eminently  prevails,  that  it  deferves  fuch  a 
preference  as  to  exclude  every  other.  Sometimes  a 
fpot,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  vvildnefs,  is  highly 
romantic:  and  when  this  wildnefs  rifes  to  fancy;  when 
the  moll  Angular,  the  molt  oppofite  forms  and  combi - 
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nations  are  thrown  together;  then  a  mixture  alfo  of  fe-  Rocks, 
veral  charadlers  adds  to  the  number  of  inftances  which  >r— 
there  concur  to  difplay  the  inexhauftible  variety  of  na¬ 
ture. 

So  much  variety,  fo  much  fancy,  are  feldom  found 
within  the  fame  extent  as  in  Dovedale  f .  It  is  about  f  Near  Afh- 
two  miles  in  length,  a  deep,  narrow,  hollow  valley :  k°u™em 
both  the  fides  are  of  rock;  and  the  Dove  in  its  paffage  Der  ^  *rc' 
between  them  is  perpetually  changing  its  courfe,  its 
-  motion,  and  appearance.  It  is  never  lefs  than  ten, 
nor  fo  much  as  twenty  yards  wide,  and  generally  about 
four  feet  deep;  but  tranfparent  to  the  bottom,  except 
when  it  is  covered  with  a  foam  of  the  pureft  white, 
under  water-falls,  which  are  perfe&ly  lucid.  Thefe 
are  very  numerous,  but  very  different.  In  fome  places 
they  ftretch  ftraight  acrofs,  or  aflant  the  ftream  :  in 
others,  they  are  only  partial :  and  the  water  either 
dallies  againft  the  ffones,  and  leaps  over  them, .  or, 
pouring  along  a  fteep,  rebounds  upon  thofe  below  ; 
fometimes  it  rufhes  through  the  feveral  openings  be¬ 
tween  them ;  fometimes  it  drops  gently  down ;  and  at 
other  times  it  is  driven  back  by  the  obflru&ion,  and 
turns  into  an  eddy.  In  one  particular  fpot,  the  val¬ 
ley  almoft  clofing,  leaves  hardly  a  paffage  for  the  ri¬ 
ver,  which  pent  up,  and  ftruggling  for  a  vent,  rages, 
and  roars,  and  foams,  till  it  has  extricated  itfelf  from- 
the  confinement.  In  other  parts,  the  ftream,  though 
never  languid,'  is  often  gentle  $  flows  round  a  little 
defart  ifiand,  glides  between  bits  of  bulrulhes,  dif- 
perfes  itfelf  among  tufts  of  grafs  or  of  mofs,  bubbles 
about  a  water-dock,  or  plays  with  the  {lender  threads 
of  aquatic  plants  which  float  upon  the  furface.  The 
rocks  all  along  the  dale  vary  as  often  in  their  ftru&ure 
as  the  ftream  in  its  motion.  In  one  place,  an  extended 
furface  gradually  diminifhes  from  a  broad  bafe  almoft  to 
an  edge;  in  another,  a  heavy  top  hanging  forwards, 
overfliadoWs  all  beneath  :  fometimes  many  different 
fliapes  are  confufedly  tumbled  together  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  they  are  broken  into  flender  fharp  pinnacles, 
which  rife  upright,  often  two  or  three  together,  and 
often  in  more  numerous  clufters.  On  this  fide  of  the 
dale,  they  are' univerfally  bare;  on  the  other,  they  are 
intermixed  with  wood;  and  the  vaft  height  of  both  the 
Tides,  with  the  narrownefs  of  the  interval  between 
them,  produces  a  further  variety  :  for  whenever  the 
fun  fhines  from  behind  the  one,  the  form  of  it  is  di- 
ftin&ly  and  completely  caft  upon  the  other  ;  the  rug¬ 
ged  furface  on  which  it  falls  diverfifies  the  tints  ;  and 
a  ftrong  refle&ed  light  often  glares  on  the  edge  of  the 
deepeft  fliadow.  The  rocks  never  continue  long  in 
the  fame  figure  or  fituation,  and  are  very  much  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other :  fometimes  they  form  the  fides 
of  the  valley,  in  precipices,  in  fteeps*  or  in  ftages ; 
fometimes  they  feem  to  rife  in  the  bottom,  and  lean 
back  againft  the  hill ;  and  fometimes  they  ftand  out 
quite  detached,  heaving  up  in  cumbrous  piles,  or  ftart-- 
ing  into  conical  fliapes,  like  vaft  fpars,  100  feet 
high;  fome  are  firm  and  folid  throughout;  fome  are 
cracked  ;  and  fome,  fplit  and  undermined,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  upheld  by  fragments  apparently  unequal  to  the 
weight  they  fuftain.  One  is  placed  before,  one  over 
another,  and  one  fills  at  fome  diftartce  behind  an  in¬ 
terval  between  two.  The  changes  in  their  difpofition 
are  infinite  ;  every  ftep  produces  fome  new  combina¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  continually  crofting,  advancing,  andre- 
4  B  tiring ; 
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tiring  :  the  breadth  of  the  valley  is  never  the  fame  40 
yards  together  :  at  the  narrow  pafa  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  rocks  almoff  meet  at  the  top,  and  the 
iky  is  ike  a  as  through  a  chink  between  them  :  juft  by 
this  gloomy  abyfs,  is  a  wider  opening,  more  light, 
more  verdure,  more  eheerfulnefs,  than  any  where  elfe 
in  the  dale.  Nor  are  the  forms  and  the  fituatious  of 
the  rocks  their  only  variety  :  many  of  them  are  per¬ 
forated  by  large  natural  cavities,  fome  of  which  open 
to  the  £ky,  fome  terminate  in  dark  rtceffes,  and  through 
fome  are  to  be  feen  feveral  more  uncouth  arches,  and 
rude  pillars,  all  detached,  and  retiring  beyond  ea’ch 
other,  with  the  light  fiiining  in  between  them,  till  a 
rock  far  behind  them  clofes  the  perfpeilive:  the  noife 
of  the  eafeades  in  the  river  echoes  among  it  them;  the 
water  may  often  be  heard  at  the  fame  time  gurgling 
near,  and  roaring  at  a  diitance  ;  but  no  other  founds 
diilurb  the  lilence  of  the  fpot :  the  only  tiace  of  men 
is  a  blind  path,  but  lightly  and  but  feldom  trodden,  by 
thofe  whom  euriofity  leads  to  fee  the  wonders  they 
have  been  told  of  Dovedale.  It  feems  indeed  a  fitter 
haunt  for  more  ideal  beings :  the  whole  has  the  air  of 
enchantment.  The  perpetual  drifting  of  the  feenes  ; 
the  quick  trail fitions,  the  total  changes;  then  the  forma 
all  around,  grotefque  as  chance  can  caff,  wild  as  nature 
can  produce,  and  various  as  imagination  can  invent ; 
idle  force  which  feems  to  have  been  exerted  to  place 
fome  of  the  rocks  where  they  are  now  fixed  immove¬ 
able,  the  magic  by  which  others  appear  flill  to  be  fuf- 
pended  ;  the  dark  caverns,  the  illumiuated  recedes,  the 
fleeting  fhadows,  and  the  gleams  of  light  glancing  on 
the  lides,  or  trembling  on  the  dream  ;  and  the  loneli- 
nefs  and  the  ffillnefs  of  the  place,  all  crowding  toge¬ 
ther  on  the  mind,  almoff  realize  the  ideas  which  natu¬ 
rally  prefent  themfelves  in  this  region  of  romance  and 
of  fancy. 

The  folitude  of  fueli  a  feene  is  agreeable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  endlefs  entertainment  which  its  variety 
affords,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which  both  the 
eye  and  the  mind  are  delighted  to  indulge  :  marks  of 
inhabitants  and  cultivation  would  diffurb  that  folitude; 
and  ornamental  buildings  are  too  artificial  in  a  place 
fo  abfolutely  free  from  reffraint.  The  only  accom¬ 
paniments  proper  for  it  are  wood  and  water  ;  and  by 
thefe  fometimes  improvements  may  be  made.  When 
two  rocks  fimiLar  in  fhape  and  pohtion  are  near  toge¬ 
ther,  by  fkirting  one  of  them  with  wood,  while  the 
other  is  left  bare,  a  material  diftin&ion  is  eflablifhed 
between  them  :  if  the  dreams  be  throughout  of  one 
charadler,  it  is  in  our  power,  and  ffiould  be  our  aim, 
to  introduce  another.  Vaiiety  is  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  fpot,  and  every  accefiion  to  it  is  a  valuable 
acquifition.  On  the  fame  principle,  endeavours  fhould 
be  ufed  not  only  to  multiply,  but  to  aggiavate  differen¬ 
ces,  and  to  increafe  diffindlions  into  contrails  :  but 
the  fubjed  will  impofe  a  caution  againft  attempting 
too  much.  Art  muft  almoff  defpair  of  improving 
a  feene,  where  nature  feems  to  have  exerted  her  in- 
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* Treatife  on  . 

Planting  These  con  fid  of  Fences,.  Walks,  koads,  Bridges, 
and  <  ndsn.  Seats,  and  Buildings. 

^C*  “  I.  The  FENCE,  where  the  place  is  large,  becomes 
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lieceffary  ;  yet  the  eye  diflikes  conflraint.  Our  ideas  Fence, 
of  liberty  carry  U3  beyond  oiu  own  fpecies  :  the  ima-  “ 
gination  feels  a  diflike  in  feeing  even  the  brute  creation 
in  a  flate  of  confinement.  The  birds  wafting  them¬ 
felves  from  wood  to  grove  are  objedts  of  delight  ;  and 
the  hare  appears  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  happiuefs  un¬ 
known  to  the  barriered  flock.  Befides,  a  tall  fence 
frequently  hides  from  the  fight  obje£b  the  molt  plea- 
fing  ;  not  only  the  flocks  and  herds  themfelves,  but 
the  furface  they  graze  upon.  Thefe  eonfideratio'ns 
have  brought  the  tnifeen  fence  into  general  ufe. 

This  fpecies  of  barrier  it  muft  be  allowed  incurs  a 
degree  or  deception,  which  can  fcarcely  be  Warranted 
upon  any  other  oeca/ion.  In  thi3  inftance,  however, 
it  is  a  fpecies  of  fraud  which  we  obftrve  in  nature’s 
practice  :  how  often  have  we  feen  two  diliindt  herds 
feeding  to  appearance  in  the  fame  extended  meadow  ; 
until  coming  abruptly  upon  a  deep  funk  rivulet,  or  an 
unfordable  river,  we  difeover  the  deception. 

Befides  the  funk  fence,  another  fort  of  Unfeen  bar¬ 
rier  may  be  made,  though  by  110  means  equal  to  that, 
efpecially  if  near  the  eye.  This  is  cordtrudted  of  pa¬ 
ling,  painted  of  the  invifible  green.  If  the  colour  of 
the  back  ground  were  permanent,  and  that  of  the  paint 
made  exadtly  to  corrcfpond  with  it,  the  deception 
would  at  a  di (lance  be  complete  ;  but  back-gronuds 
in  general  changing  with  the  feafon,  this  kind  offence 
is  the  kfs  eligible. 

Clumps  and  patches  of  woodinefs  fcattered  promif- 
cuoufly  011  either  fide  of  an  unfeen  winding  fence,  a  (life 
very  much  in  doing  away  the  idea  of  conflraint.  For 
by  this  means 

The  wand’rirg  flocks  that  broufle  between  the  /hades, 

Seem  oft  to  pafs  thtir  bounds,  the  dubious  eye 
Decides  not,if  they  crop  the  mead  or  lawn.  Mason. 

“  II.  The  WALK,  in  extenfive  grounds  is  as  necef- 
fary  as  the  fence.  The  beauties  of  the  place  are  difcloftd 
that  they  maybe  feen;  and  it  is  the  office  of  the  walk 
to  lead  the  eye  from  view  to  view;  in  order  that  whilff 
the  tone  of  health  is  preferved  by  the  favourite  exer- 
cife  of  nature,  the  mind  may  be  thrown  into  unifon  by 
the  harmony  of  the  furrouuding  objedls. 

The  direction  of  the  walk  muff  be  guided  by  the 
points  of  view  to  which  it  leads,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  it  paffes  over:,  it  ought  to  be  made  fubfervient 
to  the  natural  impediments  (the  ground,  wood,  and 
water)  which  fall  in  its  way,  without  appearing  to 
have  any  direction  of  its  own.  It  can  felJom  run  with 
propriety  any  diftance  in  a  flraight  line;  a  thing  which 
rarely  occurs  in  a  natural  walk.  The  paths  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  and  the  Indians  are  always  crooked;  and  thofe  of 
the  brute  creation  are  very  fimilar.  Mr  Mafon’s  de« 
feription  of  this  path  of  nature  is  happily  conceived. 

The  pedant  driving  through  each  fhadowy  Inne 
His  team,  that  bends  beneath  th’  incumbent  weight 
Of  laughing  Ceres,  marks  it  with  his  wheel; 

Ar  night  and  morn,  ♦'he  milk-maid’s  carelefs  ftep 
Has,  through  yon  pafture  green,  from  ftile  to  itiie 
Impreft  a  kindred  curve;  the  feud  ding  hare 
Draws  fo  her  dew-fprent  feat,  o’er  thy  my  heaths, 

A  path  as  gently  waving.- - Eng.  Gard.  v.  60. 

“  III.  The  ROAD  may  be  a  thing  of  neceffity,  a 5 
an  approach  to  the  manfion  ;  or  a  matter  of  amufi-ment 
only,  as  a  drive  or  a  ride,  from  which  the  grounds  and 
the  furrounding  country  may  be  feen  to  advantage* 

It 
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bridge, &c.  It  fhould  be  the  ftudy  of  the  artift  to  make  the  fame 
-  v  ~  road  anfwer,  as  far  its  may  be,  the  two* fold  purpofe. 

Jbid.  The  roacj  ang  t]ie  walk  are  fubjedt  to  the  fame  lule 
of  nature  and  ufe.  The  diredion  ouglit  to  be 
natural  and  eafy,  and  adapted  to  the  purpofe  in¬ 
tended.  A  read  of  necefiity  ought  to  be  ftraighter 
than  one  of  mere  conveniency  :  in  this,  recreation  is 
the  predominant  idea ;  in  that,  utility.  But  even  in 
this  the  dired  line  may  be  difpenfed  with.  The  na¬ 
tural  roads  upon  heaths  and  open  downs,  and  thcgraffy 
glades  and  green  roads  acrofs  forefts  and  extenfive 
waftes,  are  proper  fubje&s  to  be  ftudied. 

44  IV.  TheB RIDGE  fhould  neveV  be  feen  where  it  is 
not  wanted  :  a  ufelefs  bridge  is  a  deception;  deceptions 
are  frauds;  and  fraud  is  always  hateful,-  nnlefs  when 
pradifed  to  avert  fome  greater  evil.  A  bridge  with¬ 
out  water  is  an  abfurdity  ;  and  half  an  one  {luck  up 
as  an  eye-trap  is  a  paltry  trick,  which,  though  it  may 
ftrike  the  ftranger,  cannot  fail  of  difgufting  when  the 
fraud  is  found  out. 

In  low  fituations,  and  wherever  water  abounds, 
bridges  become  ufeful,  and  are  therefore  pleating  ob¬ 
jeds  :  they  are  looked  for;  and  ought  to  appear  not 
as  objeds  of  ornament  only,  but  likewife  as  matters  of 
Utility.  The  walk  or  the  road  therefore  ought  to  be 
di reded  in  fncli  a  manner  as  to  erofs  the  water  at  the 
point  in  which  the  bridge  will  appear  to  the  greateft 
advantage. 

In  the  conftmdion  of  bridges  alfo,  regard  mull  be 
had  to  ornament  and  utility.  A  bridge  is  an  artificial 
produdion,  and  as  fuch  it  ought  to  appear.  It  ranks 
among  the  n  obi  eft  of  human  inventions  ;  the  fhip  and 
the  fortrefs  alone  excel  it.  Simplicity  and  firm  tie  fs 
are  the  leading  principles  initsconftrudion.  MnWheat- 
ley’s  obfervation  is  juft  when  lie  fays,  44  The  fingle 
wooden  arch,  now  much  in  faft  ion,  feems  to  me  gene¬ 
rally  mifapplied.  Elevated  without  occafion  fo  much 
itbove,  it  is  totally  detached  from  the  river  ;  it  is 
often  feen  ft  raddling  in  the  air,  without  a  glimpfe 
of  water  to  account  for  it ;  and  the  oftentation  of  it 
as  an  ornamental  objed,  diverts  all  that  train  of  ideas 
which  its  ufe  ^as  a  communication  might  fuggeft.” 
But  we  beg  leave  to  differ  from  this  ingenious  writer 
when  he  tells  us,  44  that  it  is  fpoiled  if  adorned  ;  it  is 
disfigured  if  only  painted  of  any  other  than  a  dufky 
colour.”  In  a  rullic  feene,  w  here  Nature  w^ears  her 
own  coat fe  garb,  44  the  vulgar  foot  bridge  of  planks 
only  guarded  on  one  hand  by  a  common  rail,  and  fup- 
ported  by  a  few  ordinary  piles,”  may  be  in  charader; 
but  amieft  a  difplay  of  ornamented  nature,  a  contri¬ 
vance  of  that  kind  wouhl  appear  mean  and  paltry;  and 
would  be  an  aftedatiou  of  fimplicity  rather  than  the 

(lovely  attribute  iifelf.  In  cultivated  feenes*  the  bridge 
ought  to  receive  the  ornaments  which  the  laws  6f 
tirchitf dural  cafte  allow;  and  the  mere  pulifntd  the 
iituation,  the  higher  fhould  be  the  ftyle  and  finifliings. 

44  V.  SEATS  have  a  two  fold  ufe ;  they  are  ufeful  as 
places  of  reft  and  con vei Cation,  and  as  guides  to  the 
points  of  view  in  which  the  beauties  of  the  furiound- 
ing  feene  are  difclofed.  Every  point  of  view  fhould 
be*  marked  with  a  Be  at ;  and,  fpeaking  generally,  no 
feat  ought  to  appear  but  in  fome  favourable  point  of 
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view.  This  rule  may  not  be  invariable,  but  it  ought,  Buildings, 
feldom  to  be  deviated  from.  w — v-— j 

In  the  ruder  fcene3  of  negleded  nature,  the  firnple 
trunk,  rough  from  the  woodman’s  hands,  and  the 
butts  or  ftools  of  rooted  trees,  without  any  other  marks 
of  tools  upon  them  than  thofe  of  the  faw  which  fe- 
vered  them  from  their  flems,  are  feats  in  charader; 
and  in  romantic  or  reclufe  fituations,  the  cave  or  the 
grotto  are  admifiible.  But  wherever  human  defiga 
has  been  executed  upon  the  natural  objeds  of  the  place, 
the  feat  and  every  other  artificial  accompaniment  ought 
to  be  in  unifon  ;  and  whether  the  bench  or  the  alcove 
be  chofen,  it  ought  to  be  formed  and  finifhed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  unite  with  the  wood,  the  la.wn,  ard  the 
walk,  which  lie  around  it. 

The  colour  of  feats  fhould  likewife  be  fuited  to  fi¬ 
tuations  :  where  uncultivated  nature  prevails,  the  na¬ 
tural  brown  of  the  w’ood  itfelf ought  not  to  be  altered; 
but  where  the  rural  art  prefides,  white  or  ftone  colour 
has  a  much  better  effed.” 

44  VI.  BUILDINGS  probably  were  firft  introduced 
into  gardens  merely  for  convenience,  to  afford  refuge 
from  a  bidden  fhower,  and  fhelter  againft  the  wind;  or,  Wheat- 
at  the  moft,  to  be  feats  for  a  party  ;  or  for  retirement,  leys  Obfer * 
They  have  fince  been  converted  into  objeds,  and  now  ^tions  re- 
the  original  ufe  is  too  often  forgotten  in  the  greater ^urne(i* 
ptirpofes  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  they  are  confi- 
dered  as  objeds  only  ;  the  infide  is  totally  negleded, 
and  a  pompous  edifice  frequently  wants  a  room  bare¬ 
ly  comfortable.  Sometimes  the  pride  of  making  a 
lavifli  difplay  to  a  vifttcr  without  any  regard  to  the 
owner’s  enjoyments,  and  fometimes  too  fcrupulous  an 
attention  to  the  ftyle  of  the  ftrudure,  occafions  a  po¬ 
verty  and  dullnefs  within,  which  deprive  the  buildings 
of  part  of  their  utility.  But  in  a  garden  they  ought 
to  he  confidered  both  as  beautiful  objeds  and  as  a- 
gre cable  retreats  :  if  a  charader  becomes  them,  it  is 
that  of  the  feene  they  belong  to ;  not  that  of  their 
primitive  application.  A  Grecian  temple,  or  Gothic 
church  may  adorn  fpots  where  it  w*ould  be  affeda- 
tion  to  preferve  that  foiemnity  within  whieh  is  pro¬ 
per  for  places  of  devotion  :  they  are  not  to  be  exad 
models,  fubjeds  only  of  curiofity  or  ftudy  :  they  are 
alfo  feats  :  and  fuch  feats  will  be  little  frequented  by 
the  proprietor  ;  his  mind  muil  generally  be  indifpofed 
to  fo  much  fimplicity,  and  fo  much  gloom,  in  the 
midtl  of  gaiety,  richpefs,  and  variety. 

But  though  the  interior  cf  buildings  fhould  not  be 
difregarded,  it  is  by  their  exterior  that  they  become 
objects;  and  fometimes  by  the  one,  fometimes  by  the 
other,  and  fometimes  by  both,  they  are  intitled  to  be 
confidered  as  characters* 

1.  As  objeds,  they  are  defigned  either  to  dtfiingui/b,o f  bniM- 
or  to  break,  or  to  adorn ,  the  feenes  to  which  they  are  ings  intend- 
applied.  ed  for  ob- 

The  differences  between  one  wood,  one  lawn,  one^s* 
piece  of  water,  and  another,  are  not  always  very  appa¬ 
rent;  the  fcveral  paitsof  a  garden  would,  therefore,  of¬ 
ten  feem  fimilar,  if  they  w  ere  not  diftinguifhed  by  build¬ 
ings  :  but  thefe  are  fo  obfervable,  fo  obvious  at  a 
glance,  fo  eafily  retained  in  the  memory,  they  mark 
the  fpots  where  they  are  placed  with  fo  much  Urength, 
they  attrad  the  relation  of  all  around  with  fo  much 
4  B  2  power* 
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Building?,  power,  that  parts  thus  diftinguifhed  can  never  be  con- 
"V""" ■*  founded  together.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
therefore  every  fcene  muft:  have  its  edifice :  the  want 
of  one  is  fometimes  a  variety;  and  other  circumftances 
are  often  fufficiently  charaderiftic  :  it  is  only  when 
thefe  too  nearly  agree,  that  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
buildings  for  differences  :  we  can  introduce,  exhibit, 
or  contraft  them  as  we  pleafe  :  the  moft  ftriking  ob- 
jed  is  thereby  made  a  mark  of  diftindion  ;  and  the 
force  of  this  firft  impreffion  prevents  our  obferving  the 
points  of  refemblance. 

The  uniformity  of  a  view  may  be  broken  by  fimi- 
Mod°Gar -  ^ar  means>  an^  on  t^ie  ^ame  Principle  :  when  a  wide 
iening,  heath,  a  dreary  moor,  or  a  continued  plain,  is  in  pro- 
fped,  objeds  which  catch  the  eye  fnpply  the  want  of 
variety  :  none  are  fo  effedual  for  this  purpofe  as  build¬ 
ings.  Plantations  or  water1  can  have  no  very  fen- 
fible  effed,  unlefs  they  are  large  or  numerous,  and 
almoft  change  the  charader  of  the  fcene :  but  a  fmall 
fmgle  building  diverts  the  attention  at  once  from  the 
famenefs  of  the  extent;  which  it  breaks,  but  does  not 
divide  ;  and  diverfifies,  without  altering,  its  nature. 
The  defign,  however,  muft  not  be  apparent.  The  me¬ 
rit  of  a  cottage  applied  to  this  purpofe,  confifts  in  its 
being  free  from  the  fufpicion  :  and  a  few  trees  near  it 
will  both  enlarge  the  objed,  and  account  for  its  por¬ 
tion.  Ruins  are  a  hackneyed  device  immediately  de¬ 
tected,  unlefs  their  ftyle  be  lingular,  or  their  dimen- 
fions  extraordinary.  The  femblance  of  an  ancient 
Britiih  monument  might  be  adapted  to  the  fame  end, 
with  little  trouble,  and  great  fuccefs.  The  materials 
might  be  brick,  or  even  timber  plaftered  over,  if 
ftone  could  not  eafily  be  procured  :  whatever  they 
were,  the  fallacy  would  not  be  difcernible  ;  it  is  an 
objeCt  to  be  feen  at  a  diftance,  rude,  and  large,  and 
in  character  agreeable  to  a  wild  open  view.  But  no 
building  ought  to  be  introduced,  which  may  not  in 
reality  belong  to  fuch  a  fituation  :  no  Grecian  tem¬ 
ples,  no  Tnrkifh  mofques,  no  Egyptian  obelifks  or  py¬ 
ramids  ;  none  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
unufual  here.  The  apparent  artifice  would  deftroy  an 
effect,  which  is  fo  nice  as  to  be  weakened,  if  objeCts 
proper  to  produce  it  are  difplayed  with  too  much  oiten- 
tation  ;  if  they  feem  to  be  contrivances,  not  accidents; 
and  the  advantage  of  their  pofition  appear  to  be  more 
laboured  than  natural. 

But  in  a  garden,  where  objeCts  are  intended  only 
to  adofn,  every  fpecies  of  architecture  may  be  admit¬ 
ted,  from  the  Grecian  down  to  the  Chinefe  ;  and  the 
choice  is  fo  free,  that  the  mifehief  moft  t©  be  appre¬ 
hended  is  an  abufe  of  this  latitude  in  the  multiplici¬ 
ty  of  buildings.  Few  feenes  can  bear  more  than  two 
or  three:  in  fume,  a  tingle  one  has  a  greater  effeCt  than 
any  number  :  and  a  carelefs  glimpfe,  here  and  there, 
of  fuch  as  belong  immediately  to  different  parts,  fre¬ 
quently  enliven  the  landfcape  with  more  fpirit  than  thofe 
which  are  induftrioufly  fhown.  If  the  effed  of  a  par¬ 
tial  fight,  or  a  dill  ant  view,  were  more  attended  to', 
many  feenes  might  be  filled,  without  being  crowded  ; 
a  greater  number  of  buildings  would  be  tolerated, 
when  they  feemed  to  be  cafual,  not  forced  ;  and  the 
animation,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  objects,  might  be 
had  without  pretence  or  difplay. 

Too  fond  an  oilentation  of  buildings,  even  of  thefe 


which  are  principal,  is  a  common  error  ;  and  when  all  Building* 
is  done,  they  are  not  always  fhown  to  the  greateft  ad-  "‘"v"" 
vantage.  Though  their  fymmetry  and  their  beauties 
ought  in  general  to  be  diflinCtly  and  fully  feen,  yet  an 
oblique  is  fometimes  better  than  a  direCt  view  :  and 
they  are  often  lefs  agreeable  objeCts  when  entire,  than 
when  a  part  is  covered,  or  their  extent  is  interrupted  ; 
when  they  are  bofomed  in  wood,  as  wTell  as  backed 
by  it  ;  or  appear  between  the  Items  of  trees  which  rife 
before  or  above  them :  thus  thrown  into  perfpeCtive, 
thus  grouped  and  accompanied,  they  may  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  if  they  were  quite  expofed,  and  are  frequently 
more  piCturefque  and  beautiful. 

But  a  ft  ill  greater  advantage  arifes  from  this  ma¬ 
nagement,  in  connecting  them  with  the  fcene:  they 
are  confiderable,  and  different  from  all  around  them  ; 
inclined  therefore  to  feparate  from  the  reft  ;  and  yet 
they  are  fometimes  ftill  more  detached  by  the  pains 
taken  to  exhibit  them  :  that  very  importance  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  diftiuCtion  ought  to  be  a  reafon  for 
guarding  againft  the  independence  to  which  it  is  natu¬ 
rally  prone,  and  by  which  an  objed,  which  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  whole,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  indivi¬ 
dual.  An  elevated  is  generally  a  noble  fituation. 

When  it  is  a  point  or  a  pinnacle,  the  ftrudure  may  be  a 
continuation  of  theafeent;  and  on  many  oCcafions,  fome 
parts  of  the  building  may  defeend  lower  than  others, 
and  multiply  the  appearances  of  connection  :  but  an 
edifice  in  the  midft  of  an  extended,  ridge,  commonly 
feems  naked  alone,  and  impofed  upon  the  brow,  not 
joined  to  it.  If  wood,  to  accompany  it,  will  not 
grow  there,  it  had  better  be  brought  a  little  way  down 
the  declivity  ;  and  then  all  behind,  above,  and  about 
it,  are  fo  many  points  of  contad,  by  which  it  is  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  landfcape. 

Accompaniments  are  important  to  a  building  ;  but 
they  lofe  much  of  their  effed  when  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  cafual.  A  little  mount  juft  large  enough 
for  it  ;  a  fmall  piece  of  water  below,  of  no  other  ufe 
than  to  refled  it ;  and  a  plantation  clofe  behind,  evi¬ 
dently  placed  there  only  to  give  it  relief ;  are  as  arti¬ 
ficial  as  the  ftrudure  itfelf,  and  alienate  it  from  the 
fcene  of  nature  into  which  it  is  introduced,  and  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  reconciled.  Thefe  appendages 
therefore  fhould  be  fo  difpofed,  and  fo  conneded  with 
the  adjacent  pans,  as  to  anfwer  other  purpofes,  though 
applicable  to  this :  that  they  may  be  bonds  of  union, 
not  marks  of  difference  ;  and  that  the  fituation  may 
appear  to  have  been  chofen  at  the  moft,  not  made,  for 
the  building. 

In  the  choice  of  a  fituation,  that  which  fhows  the 
building  beft  ought  generally  to  be  preferred  :  emi¬ 
nence,  relief,  and  every  other  advantage  which  can 
be,  ought  to  be  given  to  an  objed  of  fo  much  confide- 
ration:  they  are  for  the  moft  part  defirable  ;  fometime3 
neceffary  ;  and  exceptionable  only  when,  in  (lead  of  ri- 
fing  out  of  the  fcene,  they  are  forced  into  it,  and  a 
contrivance  to  procure  them  at  any  rate  is  avowed 
without  any  difguife.  There  are,  however,  occafions, 
in  which  the  moft  tempting  advantages  of  fituation 
muft  be  waved  ;  the  general  compofition  may  foibid  a 
building  in  one  fpot,  or  require  it  in  another  ;  at  o- 
ther  times,  the  intereft  of  the  particular  groupe  it  be¬ 
longs  to,  may  exad  a  facrifice  of  the  opportunities  to 
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exhibit  its  beauties  and  importance  :  and  at  all  times, 
the  pretenfions  of  every  individual  objedl  mull  give 
way  to  the  greater  effedl  of  the  whole. 

2.  The  fame  ftrudlure  which  adorns  as  an  objedl,  may 
alfo  be  expreffive  as  a  character.  Where  the  former  is 
not  wanted,  the  latter  may  be  defirable  :  or  it  may  be 
weak  for  one  purpofe,  and  flrong  for  the  other ;  it 
may  be  gravt;,  or  gay  ;  magnificent,  or  fimple  ;  and, 
according  to  its  ttyle,  may  or  may  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  place  it  is  applied  to.  But  mere  confittency  is  not 
all  the  merit  which  buildings  can  claim  :  their  charac¬ 
ters  are  fometimes  flrong  enough  to  determine ,  improve , 
or  correft,  that  of  the  fcene  :  and  they  are  fo  conlpicu- 
ous,  and  fo  diftinguiftred,  that  whatever  force  they 
have  is  immediately  and  fenfibly  felt.  They  are  fit 
therefore  to  make  a  firft  impreffion  ;  and  when  a  fcene 
is  but  faintly  charadferifed,  they  give  at  once  a  call 
which  fpreads  over  the  whole,  and  which  the  weaker 
parts  concur  to  fupport,  though  perhaps  they  were  not 
able  to  produce  it. 

Nor  do  they  ft  op  at  fixing  an  uncertainty,  or  re¬ 
moving  a  doubt  ;  they  raife  and  enforce  a  cliaradler 
already  marked  :  a  temple  adds  dignity  to  the  nobleft, 
a  cottage  fimplicity  to  the  moft  rural,  fcenes ;  the 
lightneis  of  a  fpire,  the  airinefs  of  an  open  rotunda, 
the  fplendor  of  a  continued  colonnade,  are  lefs  orna¬ 
mental  than  expreffive  ;  others  improve  cheerfulnefs 
into  gaiety,  gloom  into  fokmnity,  and  richnefs  into 
profufion :  a  retired  fpot,  which* might  have  been  paffed 
miobferved,  is  noticed  for  its  tranquillity,  as  foon  as  it 
is  appropriated  by  fome  ftruclure  to  retreat  ;  and 
the  moft  unfrequented  place  feems  lefs  folitary  than 
one  which  appears  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  a  fingle 
individual,  or  even  of  a  fequeftered  family,  and  is 
marked  by  a  lonely  dwelling,  or  the  remains  of  a  de- 
ferted  habitation. 

The  means  are  the  fame,  the  application  of  them  only 
is  different,  when  buildings  are  ufed  to  correct  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  fcene  ;  to  enliven  its  dulnefs,  mitigate  its 
gloom,  or  to  check  its  extravagance;  and,  on  a  vanetyof 
occafions,  to  foften,  to  aggravate,  or  to  counteract,  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances  attending  it.  But  care  mutt  be  ta¬ 
ken  that  they  do  not  contradict  too  ftrongly  the  prevail¬ 
ing  idea:  they  mayleffen  the  drearinefs  of  a  watte,  but 
they  cannot  give  it  amenity  ;  they  may  abate  horrors, 
but"  they  will  never  convert  them  into  graces  ;  they  may 
make  a  tame  foene  agreeable,  and  even  interefting,  not 
romantic  ;  or  turn  folemnity  into  cheerfulnefs,  but  not 
into  gaiety.  In  theft,  and  in  many  other  inttances, 
they  corredt  the  character,  by  giving  it  an  inclination 
towards  a  better,  which  is  not  very  different  ;  but 
they  can  hardly  alter  it  entirely  :  when  they  are  to¬ 
tally  inconfiftent  with  it,  they  are  at  the  bett  nuga¬ 
tory. 

The  great  effedts  which  have  been  afcribed  to  build¬ 
ings  do  not  depend  upon  thofe  trivial  ornaments  and 
appendages  which  are  often  too  much  relied  on;  fuch 
as  the  furniture  of  a  hermitage,  painted  glafs  in  a 
Gothic  church,  and  fculpture  about  a  Grecian  tem¬ 
ple  ;  grotefque  or  bacchanalian  figures  to  denote 
gaiety,  and  deatliVheads  to  fignify  melancholy. 
Such  devices  are  only  dtferiptive,  not.  expreffive,  of 
character  ;  and  mutt  not  be  fubttituted  in  the  Head  of 
thofe  fuperior  properties,  the  want  of  which  they  ac¬ 
knowledge,  but  do  not  fupply.  They  belides  often 
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require  time  to  trace  their  meaning,  and  to  fee  their  Buildings, 
application  ;  but  the  peculiar  excellence  of  building?  — 
is,  that  their  effedts  are  inftantaneous,  and  therefore 
the  impreflions  they  make  are  forcible.  In  order  to 
produce  fuch  effedts,  the  general  ftyle  of  the  ftruc- 
ture,  and  its  pofition,  are  the  principal  confiderations  : 
either  of  them  will  fometimes  be  ftrongly  charadteri- 
ttic  alone  ;  united,  their  powers  are  very  great ;  and 
both  are  fo  important,  that  if  they  do  not  concur,  at 
leaft  they  muft  not  contradict  one  another. 
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Every  branch  of  architecture  furnifhes,  on  different  Species  and 
occafions,  objedts  proper  for  a  garden;  and  there  is 
reftraint  on  our  felcdtion,  provided  it  be  conform-  in 
able  to  the  ftyle  of  the  fcene,  proportioned  to  its  ex¬ 
tent,  and  agreeable  to  its  charadter. 

The  choice  of  fituations  is  alfo  very  free.  A  hermi¬ 
tage,  indeed,  mull  not  be  dole  to  a  road  ;  but  whether  it 
be  expoled  to  view  on  the  tide  or  a  mountain,  or  concealed 
in  the  depth  of  a  wood,  is  almoft  a  matter  of  indifference; 
that  it  is  at  a  diftance  from  public  refort  is  fufficient. 

A  caftle  muft  not  be  funk  in  a  bottom  ;  but  that  it 
fhould  ttand  on  the  utmott  pinnacle  of  a  hill,  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  :  on  a  lower  knole,  and  backed  by  the  rife,  it 
may  appear  to  greater  advantage  as  an  objedt,  and  be 
much  more  important  to  the  general  compoiition. 

Many  buildings,  which  from  their  fplendor  belt  become 
an  open  expofure,  will  yet  be  fometimes  not  iil  bellow¬ 
ed  on  a  more  fequeftered  fpot,  either  to  charadterife  or 
adorn  it  ;  and  others,  for  which  a  folitary  would  in  ge¬ 
neral  be  preferred  to  an  eminent  fituation,  may  occa- 
fionally  be  objedls  in  very  confpicuous  pofitions.  A 
Grecian  temple,  from  its  peculiar  grace  and  dignity, 
deierves  every  diftindtion  ;  it  may,  however,  in  the  •* 

depth  of  a  wood,  be  fo  circiimttanced,  that  the  want 
of  thofe  advantages  to  which  it  feems  intitled  will  not 
be  regretted.  A  happier  fituation  cannot  be  devifed, 
than  that  of  the  temple  of  Pan  on  the  fouth  lodge  on 
Enfield  chace.  It  is  of  the  ufual  oblong  form,  eneom- 
paffed  by  a  colonnade  ;  in  dimenfious,  and  in  ftyle,  it 
is  equal  to  a  moft  extenlive  laudfcape  :  and  yet  by  the 
antique  and  rnftic  air  of  its  Doric  columns  without 
bales  ;  by  the  chattity  of  its  little  ornaments,  a  crook, 
a  pipe,  arid  a  ferip,  and  thofe  only  over  the  doors ;  and 
by  the  fimplicity  of  the  whole  both  within  and  without; 
it  is  adapted  with  fo  much  propriety  to  the  thickets 
which  conceal  it  from  the  view,  that  no  one  can  wifti 
it  to  be  brought  forward,  who  is  fenhble  to  the  charms' 
of  the  Arcadian  fcene  which  this  building  alone  has 
created.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  fpacious  field,  or 
fheep-walk,  will  not  be  difgraced  by  a  farm-houfe,  a 
cottage,  or  a  Dutch  barn  ;  nor  will  they,  though  fmall 
and  familiar,  appear  to  be  inconliderable  or  infignifi- 
eant  objedls.  Numberlefs  other  inilances  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  to  prove  the  impofllbility  of  restraining  particu¬ 
lar  buildings  to  particular  fituations,  upon  any  general 
principles  :  the  variety  in  their  forms  is  hardly  greater 
than  in  their  application.  Only  let  not  their  ufes  be 
difguifed,  as  is  often  abfurdly  attempted  with  the  hum¬ 
bler  kinds.  “  A  barn  *  dreffed  up  in  the  habit,  of  a  . 
country -church,  or  a  farm-houfe  figuring  away  in  the 
fiercenefs  of  a  cattle,  are  ridiculous  deceptions.  A 
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landfcape  daubed  upon  a  board,  and  a  wooden  tteepiep.  syS. 
ftuck  up  in  a  wood,  are  beneath  contempt.” 

Temples,  thofe  favourite  and  molt  coftly  objedls  in 
gardens,  too  generally  merit  cenfure  for  their  inutility, 

their 
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^Buikliiigs.  the  r  profufion,  or  the  impropriety  of  their  purpofe. 
i  /—  «  Whether  they  be  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  Venus,  Ihia- 
pus,  or  any  other  demon  of  debauchery,  they  are  in 
this  age,  enlightened  with  regard  to  theological  and 
fcientifie  knowledge,  equally  ahfurd.  A rch 1 1 edi u r e , 

in  this  part  of  its  fphere,  may  more  nobly,  and  with 
greater  beauty  and  efted,  be  exercifed  upon  a  chapel, 
a  maufoleum,  a  monument,  judiciouflv  difpofed  among 
*n*p-S99'  the  natural  ornaments.  Ihe  late  Sir  William  Har- 
bord,  lias  given  us  a  model  of  the  hr  ft  kind,  at  Can¬ 
ton,  in  Norfolk  ;  the  pa.rifh- church  ftanding  in  his 
park,  and  being  an  old  unfightly  building,  lie  had  it 
taken  down,  and  a  beautiful  temple,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Adams’s  eredled  upon  its  (ire  for  the  fame 
facred  purpofe: — The  maufoleum  at  Cable- Howard, 
in  York fh ire,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Card  fie,  is  a  noble 
flrudhire  : — And  as  an  inftance  of  the  laft  fort,  may  be 
mentioned  the  i  emple  of  Concord  and  Victory  at 
Stowe,  eredted  to  the  memory  of  the  great  lord  Chat¬ 
ham  and  his  glorious  war ;  a  beautiful  monumental 
building,  fnited  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  oecaiion  39 

To  the  great  variety  above  mentioned  mtift  be  added, 
Mr  Wheatley  ©blerves,  the  many  changes  which  may 
be  made  by  the  means  of  ruins.  They  are  a  clafs  by 
themfeives,  beautiful  as  objects,  expreflive  as  characters, 
and  peculiarly  calculated  to  eonnedl  with  appendages 
into  elegant .  groupes.  They  maybe  accommodated 
\vith  eafe  to  irregularity  of  ground,  and  their  diforder 
is^  improved  by  it.  They  may  be  intimately  blended 
with  trees  and  thickets  ;  and  the  interruption  is  an  ad* 
Glfervations  vantage  •  for  imperfedlion  and  obfcurity  are  their  pre- 
tn  MoJ.  perties;  and  to  carry  the  imagination  to  fomethiiig 
Gardening,  greater  than  is  feen,  is  their  efleCt.  They  may  for  any 
of  thefe  pnrpofes  be  feparated  into  detached  pieces; 
contiguity  is  not  neceiTarv,  nor  even  the  appearance 
of  it,  if  the  relation  be  preserved ;  but  draggling  ruins 
liavc  a  bad  effect,  when  the  feveral  parts  are  equally 
considerable.  There  fhonld  be  one  large  rnafs  to  raife 
an  idea  of  greatnefs,  to  attradl  the  others  about  it,  arid 
to  be  a  common  centre  of  union  to  all  :  the  ftnalier 
pieces  then  mark  the  original  dimeniicns  of  one  exten- 
iive  ftnidture  ;  and  no  longer  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  feveral  little  buildings. 

All  remains  excite  an  inquiry  into  the  former  date 
of  the  edihee,  and  fix  the  mind  in  a  contemplation  of 
the  ufe  it  was  applied  to  ;  befides  the  eharadters  ex- 
prefied  by  their  ityle  and-  pofition,  they  fugged  ideas 
which  would  not  arife  from  the  buildings  if  entire. 
The  purpofes  of  many  have  ceafed  :  an  abbey,  or  a 
caflle,  if  complete,  can  now  be  no  more  than  a  dwell¬ 
ing  ;  the  memory  of  the  times,  and  of  the  manners 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  is  prefer ved  only  in  hido- 
ry,  and  in  ruins;  and  certain  fenfations  of  regret,  of 
veneration,  or  companion,  attend  the  recollection. 
Nor  are  thefe  confined  to  the  remains  of  buildings 
which  are  now  in  difufe  :  thofe  of  an  old  manfion  raife 
reffedtions  on  the  domefiie  comforts  once  enjoyed,  and 
the  ancient  hofpitality  which  reigned  there.  What¬ 
ever  building  we  fee  In  decay,  we  naturally  contrad 
its  prefent  to  its  former  date,  and  delight  to  ruminate 
on  the  comparifon.  It  is  true  that  fueh  effects  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  real  ruins ;  they  are  however  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  certain  degree  by  thofe  which  arc  fictitious: 
the.impredions  are  not  fo  ftrong,  but  they  are  exadtly 
flmilar  j  and  the  reprefen  tat  ion,  though  it  does  not 
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prefent  faCts  to  the  memory,  yet  fnggeds  fnbjedts  to  fcuildirgi 
the  imagination.  But,  in  order  to"  affedt  the  fancy,  — 
the  fuppofed  original  defign  fhould  be  clear,  the  ufe 
obvious,  and  the  form  cafy  to  be  traced  :  no  frag¬ 
ments  fliould  be  hazarded  without  a  precife  meaning, 
and  an  evident  eonriedtion  ;  none  faould  be  perplexed 
in  their  conftrudtion,  or  uncertain  as  to  their  applica¬ 
tion.  .Conjectures  about  the  form,  raife  doubts  about 
the  exiftence  of  the  ancient  drudturc  :  the  mind  mud 
not  be  allowed  to  helitate  ;  it  mud  be  hurried  away 
from  examining  into  the  reality,  by  the  exadtnefs  and 
the  force  of  the  rtfemblanee. 

In  the  ruins  of  Tintern  abbey  f,  the  original  con-  f  Between 
ftrudlion  of  the  cliurCh  is  perfectly  marked  ;  and  it  is  <  hepilow 
principally  from  this  circumftance  that  they  are  ctlc-aod  Moa' 
bra  ted  as  a  fubjedt  of  cnriofity  and  contemplation. mouth# 

1  he  walls  are  alinoft  entire  ;  the  roof  only  is  fallen  in, 
but  me  it  of  the  columns  which  divided  the  ayks  are 
dill  ftanding  :  of  thofe  which  have  dropped  clown,  the 
bafes  remain,  every  one  exactly  in  its  place;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  nave  four  lofty  arches,  which  once  fup- 
ported  the  Ueeple,  rife  high  in  the  air  above  all  the 
red,  each  redueed  now  to  a  narrow  rim  of  done,  but 
completely  preferring  its  form.  The  fhapes  even  of 
the  windows  are  little  altered  :  but  fome  of  them  are 
quite  obicured,  others  partially  fhaded,  by  tufts  of 
ivy  ;  and  thofe  which  are  mod  clear,  are  edged  with 
its  (lender  tendrils,  and  lighter  foliage,  wreathing 
about  the  Tides  and  the  divifions  :  it  winds  round  the 
pillars  ;  it  clings  to  the  walls  ;  and  in  one  of  the  ayles 
cluders  at  the  top  in  bunches,  fo  thick  and  fo  large  as 
to  darken  the  fpace  below.  The  other  ayles,  and  the 
great  nave,  are  expofed  to  the  fky  :  the  door  is  entire¬ 
ly  overfpread  with  turf ;  and  to  keep  it  clear  from 
weeds ^  and  bufhes,  is  now  its  higheft  preservation. 

Monkifh  tomb-dones,  and  the  monuments  of  bene* 
favors  long  fince  forgotten,  appear  above  the  green 
fward  *,  the  bafes  of  the  pillars  which  have  fal¬ 
len,  rile  out  of  it ;  and  maimed  effigies,  and  lculp- 
ture  worn  with  age  and  weather,  Gothic  capitals,  car¬ 
ved  cornices,  and  various  fragments,  are  fcattered  a- 
bout,  or  lie  in  heaps  piled  up  together.  Other  (bat¬ 
tered  pieces,  though  disjointed  and  mouldering,  dill 
oecupy  their  original  places;  and  a  ftair-eafe°much 
impaired,  which  led  to  a  tower  now  no  more,  is  fnf- 
pended  at  a  great  height,  uncovered  and  inaccefiible. 

Nothing  is  perfect  ;  but  memorials  of  every  part  Hill 
fubfid  ;  all  certain,  but  all  in  decay  ;  and  fuggeiling 
at  once  every  idea  which  can  occur  in  a  feat  of  devo¬ 
tion,.  foil  tilde,  and  deflation.  Upon  fuch  models, 
fidtitious  ruins  fliould  be  formed  :  and  if  any  parts  are 
entirely  lod,  they  (lionld  be  (troll  as  the  imagina¬ 
tion  can  eafily  fupply  from  thofe  which  are  ft  ill  re¬ 
maining.  Diftindt  tracts  of  the  building  which  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  exided,  are  lefs  liable  to  the  fnfpicion  of 
artifice,  than  an  unmeaning  heap  of  cotifufion.  Pre- 
cilion  is  always  Satisfactory,  but  in  the  reality  it  is 
only  agreeable ;  in  the  copy  it  is  effential  to  the  imi¬ 
tation. 

A  material  circumftance  to  the  truth  of  the  imita¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  ruins  appear  to  be  very  old.  The  idea 
is  befides  interefting  in  itfelf :  a  monument  of  antiquity 
is  never  fecn  with  indifference;  and  a  femhlage  of  age 
rr.ay  be  given  to  the  reprefentation  by  the  hue  of  the 
matenals,  the  giowth  oi  ivy  and  other  plants,  and 
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s,  &c  cracks  and  fragments  feemingly  occafioned  rather  by 
p — v— —  decay  than  by  deHrudion.  An  appendage  evidently 
!bid.  mo?e  modern  than  the  principal  ilrudure  will  fome- 
times  corroborate  the  efFed  ;  the  (bed  of  a  cottager 
amidd  the  remains  of  a  temple,  is  a  contrail  both  to 
the  former  and  to  the  piefent  Hate  of  the  building  ; 
and  a  tree  flourifhing  among  ruins,  (hows  the  length  of 
time  they  have  lain  regie  died.  No  circumliance  fo  for¬ 
cibly  maiks  the  defolution  of  a  fpot  once  inhabited,  as 
the  prevalence  of  name  over  it  : 

Carpos  ubi  'Ttuja  fiAtt 

is  a  fentence  which  conveys  a  ftrongcr  idea  of  a  city 
totally  overthrown,  than  a  defeription  of  its  remains  ; 
hut  in  a  reprefentation  to  the  eye,  fi>me  remains  moil 
appear  ;  and  then  the  perverfion  of  them  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  life,  or  an  intermixture  of  a  vigorous  vegetation, 
intimates  a  fettled  defpair  of  their  reiteration. 


Sect.  II.  Principles  of  Selection  and  Arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  Subjects  of  Gardening . 

I.  Of  ART.  In  the  lower  claffesof  rural  improve- 
Wanting  meuts,  art  fhonld  be  feen  as  little  as  may  be  ;  and  iu  the 
Id  G^r-  more  negligent  feenes  of  nature,  every  thing  Ought  to 
rl/,£ »  appear  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  general  laws  of 
I  ^oz’  nature,  or  had  grown  out  of  a  ferics*  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cutnHances.  But  in  the  higher  departments,  art  can¬ 
not  be  hid  ;  and  the  appearance  of  defign  ought  not  to 
be  excluded.  A  human  produdion  cannot  be  made 
perfectly  natural ;  and  held  out  as  fuch  it  becomes  an 
impoiRion.  Our  art  lies  in  endeavouring  to  adapt  the 
productions  of  nature  to  human  tafte  and  perceptions  ; 
and  if  much  art  be  ufed,  do  not  attempt  to  hide  it.  Art 
fcldom  fails  to  pleafe  when  executed  in  a  mallerly  man¬ 
ner  :  nay,  it  is  frequently  the  defign  and  execution, 
more  than  the  production  itfelf,  that  llrikes  us.  It  is 
the  artifice,  not  the  defign,  which  ought  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  It  is  the  labour  and  not  the  art  which  ought  to 
be  concealed.  The  rural  artill  ought,  therefore,  up¬ 
on  every  occafion,  to  endeavour  to  avoid  labour  ;  or, 
if  indifpeufably  nectflary,  to  conceal  it.  No  trace 
fhould  be  left  to  lead  back  the  mind  to  the  expenfive 
toil.  A  mound  railed,  a  mountain  levelled,  or  a  ufe- 
lefs  temple  built,  convey  to  the  mind  feelings  equally 
difguHing. 

i3  II.  PICTURESQUE  BEAUTY.  Tho’  the  aids 
\%yrY‘ ofai  t  are  as  cfTential  to  gardening,  as  education  is  to 
manners  ;  yet  art  may  do  too  much:  fhe  ought  to  be 
conlidered  as  the  hand-maid,  not  as  the  miflrefs,  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  whether  (lie  be  employed  in  carving  a  tree 
into  the  figure  of  an  animal,  or  in  fhaping  a  view  into 
the  form  of  a  pidure,  fhe  is  equally  culpable.  The 
nature  of  the  place  is  facred.  Should  this  tend  to 
landfcape,  from  fome  principal  point  of  view,  allifl 
nature  and  perfect  it  ;  provided  this  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  views  from  other  points.  But  do  not 
disfigure  the  natural  features  of  the  place: — do  riot  fa- 
crifice  its  native  beauties,  to  the  arbitrary  laws  ofland- 
fcape  painting. 

Great  Nature  fcorns  contrcu! ;  fhe  will  not  bear 

One  beauty  foreign  to  he  fp  t  or  foil 

Sbe  gives  th?e  to  adorn  ;  *Ti$  thine  alone 

To  n.end,  not  charge  her  features.  Mason. 

Nature  fearedy  knows  the  thing*  mankind  call  a  land- 
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ferpe.  The  landfcape-painter  feldom,  if  ever,  finds  it  Character- 
perfe&ed  to  his  hands  — fome  addition  or  alteration 
is  almoH  always  wanted.  Every  man  who  has  made 
los  obfervations  upon  natural  feenery,  knows  that  the 
mifletoe  of  the  oak  oecurs  almofl  as  often  as  a  perfed 
natural  landfcape  ;  and  to  attempt  to  make  up  artifi¬ 
cial  landfcape  upon  every  occafion  is  unnatural  and  ab- 
furd. 

If,  indeed,  the  eye  were  fixed  in  one  point,  the 
trees  could  be  raifed  to  their  full  height  at  command, 
and  the  fun  be  made  to  Hand  Hill,— the  rural  ar tilt 
might  work  by  the  rules  of  tight  and  (hade,  and  conf- 
pofe  his  landfcape  by  the  painter’s  law.  But,  whilft 
the  fun  continues  to  pour  forth  its  light  impartially, 
and  the  trees  to  rile  with  How  progreffion,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  attempt  it.  Eet  him  rather  feek  out,  imi¬ 
tate,  and  affociate,  fuch  Unking  paifages  in  nature  as 
are  immediately  applicable  to  the  place  to  be  impro¬ 
ved,  with  regard  to  rules  of  landfcape,  inertly  human  ; 

— -  and  let  him, 

- in  this  and  all 

Be  various,  wild,  and  free,  as  Nature’s  felf.  Mason, 

InHead  of  facrificing  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place 
to  one  formal  landfcape,  let  every  Hep  difclofe  frefh 
charms  unfought  for. 

>  m.  Of  CHARACTER.  Charader  is  very  recon - 
cileable  with  beauty  ;  and,  even  when  independent  of 
it,  has  attraded  fo  much  regard,  as  to  occafion  feve- 
ral  frivolous  attempts  to  produce  it:  Hatties,  inferip  *  IVheatluy'r 
tious,  and  even  paintings,  hiHory  -and  mythology,  and  Obfervation.^ 
a  variety  of  devices,  have  been  introduced  for  this 
purpole.  The  heathen  deities  and  heroes  have  there-  or  e£Jbj 
fore  had  their  feveral  places  afligned  to  them  in  the  matical 
woods  and  the  lawns  of  a  garden:  natural  cafcades  have  characters, 
been  disfigured  with  river-gods,  and  columns  Credled  on¬ 
ly  to  receive  quotations  ;  the  compartiments  of  a  fum- 
iner-houfe  have  been  filled  with  pidures  of  gambols  and 
revels,  as  fignificant  of  gaiety;  the  cyprefs,  becaufe 
it  was  once  ufed  in  funerals,  has  been  thought  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  melancholy  ;  and  the  decorations,  the 
furniture,  and  the  environs  of  a  building,  have  been 
crowded  with  puerilities  under  pretence  of  propriety. 

All  thefe  devices  are  rather  emblematical  than  expreffivet 
they  may  be  ingenious  contrivances,  and  recal  abfent 
ideas  to  the  recolledion  ;  but  they  make  no  immediate 
imprtfliou  :  for  they  mull  be  examined,  compared* 
perhaps  explained,  before  the  whole  deiign  of  them  is 
well  undtrllood.  And  tho’  an  allufion  to  a  favourite 
or  well  known  fubjed  of  hiHory,  of  poetry,  or  of  tra¬ 
dition,  may  now  and  then  animate  or  dignify  a  feene; 
yet  as  the  fubjed  does  not  naturally  belong  to  a  gar¬ 
den,  the  alluiion  fhould  not  be  principal :  it  fhould 
feem  to  have  been  fuggtHed  by  the  feene;  a  tranfitory 
image,  which  irrefiHibly  occurred  ;  not  fought  for,  not 
laboured  ;  and  have  the  force  of  a  metaphor,  free  from 
the  detail  of  an  allegory. 

Another  fpecies  of  charader  arifes  from  dired  imi*  Of  in:1ta~ 
tation  ;  when  a  feene  or  an  objed,  which  has  been  ce-tive  cha- 
kbrated  in  defeription,  or  is  familiar  in  idea,  13  repre- lasers, 
fented  in  a  garden.  Artificial  ruins,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
fall  under  this  denomination.  The  air  of  a  feat  extend¬ 
ed  to  a  diHance,  and  feenes  calculated  to  raife  ideas  of 
Arcadian  elegance  or  of  rural  fimplicity,  with  many- 
more  which  Lave  been  occafionally  mentioned  or  will 
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Chara&er.  obrioufly  occur,  may  be  ranked  in  this  clafs.  They 
are  all  reprefentations.  But  the  materials,  the  dimen- 
fions,  and  other  circumflances,  being  the  fame  in  the 
copy  and  the  original,  their  efFedls  are  fimilar  in  both: 
and  if  not  equally  flrong,  the  defe£l  is  not  in  the  re- 
femblaace  ;  but  the  confcioufnefs  of  an  imitation 
checks  that  train  of  thought  which  the  appearance  na¬ 
turally  fuggefls,  Yet  an  over-anxious  folicitude  to  dif- 
■guifc  the  fallacy  is  often  the  means  of  exppfing  it:  too 
many  points  of  likenefs  fometimes  hurt  the  deception; 
they  feem  fludied  and  forced ;  and  the  affectation  of 
refemblance  deflroys  the  fuppofition  of  a  reality.  A 
hermitage  is  the  habitation  of  a  reclufe  ;  it  fliould  be 
diflingui  filed  by  its  folitude,  and  its  fimplicity  :  but 
if  it  is  filled  with  crucifixes,  hour-glaffes,  beads,  and 
every  other  trinket  which  can  be  thought  of,  the 
attention  is  diverted  from  enjoying  the  retreat  to  ex¬ 
amining  the  particulars  :  all  the  collateral  circumflan- 
ces  which  agree  with  a  character,  feldom  meet  in  one 
fnbjeCt ;  and  when  they  are  induftrioufly  brought  to¬ 
gether,  though  each  be  natural,  the  collection  is  ar- 
tificial. 

Of  original  But  the  art  of  gardening  afpires  to  more  than  imi- 

charadters.  tation:  it  can  create  original  characters,  and  give  ex¬ 
pressions  to  the  feveral  feenes  fupeiior  to  any  they  can 
receive  from  allufions.  Certain  properties,  and  certain 
difpofitions,  of  the  objects  of  nature,  are  adapted 
to  excite  particular  ideas  and  fenfations:  many  of 
them  have  been  occafionally  mentioned,  and  all  are 
very  well  known.  They  require  no  difeernment, 
examination,  or  difcuffion;  but  are  obvious  at  a 
glance,  and  inflantaneoufly  diflinguiffied  by  our  feel¬ 
ings.  Beauty  alone  is  not  fo  engaging  as  this  fpecies 
of  character  :  the  impreflions  it  makes  are  more  tran- 
fient  and  lefs  interefting;  for  it  aims  only  at  delighting 
the  eye,  but  the  other  affects  our  fenfibility.  An  af- 
femblage  of  the  mofl  elegant  forms  in  the  happiefl  fi- 
tuations  is  to  a  degree  indiferiminate,  if  they  have  not 
been  feleCted  and  arranged  with  a  defign  to  produce 
certain  expreflions  ;  an  air  of  magnificence,  or  of  fim¬ 
plicity,  of  cheerfulnefs,  tranquillity,  orfome  other  ge¬ 
neral  charader,  ought  to  pervade  the  whole;  and  ob¬ 
jects  plealing  in  themfelves,  if  they  contradict  that 
character,  fhould  therefore  be  excluded :  thofe  which 
are  only  indifferent,  muft  fometime3  make  room  for 
fuch  as  are  more  iignificant  ;  many  will  often  be  in¬ 
troduced  for  no  other  merit  than  their  exprefiion;  and 
fome,  which  are  in  general  rather  difagreeable,  may 
occafionally  be  recommended  by  it.  Barrennefs  itfelf 
may  be  an  acceptable  circumftance  in  a  fpot  dedicated 
to  folitude  and  melancholy. 

The  power  of  fuch  characters  is  not  confined  to  the 
ideas  which  the  objects  immediately  fuggeft;  for  thefe 
are  connected  with  others,  which  infenflbly  lead  to 
fubjeCts  far  diflant  perhaps  from  the  original  thought, 
and  related  to  it  only  by  a  fimilitude  in  the  fenfations 
they  excite.  In  a  profpeCt  enriched  and  enlivened 
with  inhabitants  and  cultivation,  the  attention  is 
caught  at  firit  by  the  circumflances  which  are  gayeft 
in  their  feafon,  the  bloom  of  an  orchard,  the  rdlivity 
of  a  hay -field,  and  the  carols  of  harveft-home  ;  but  the 
cheerful  a  els  which  thefe  infufe  into  the  mind,  expands 
afterwards  to  other  objects  than  thofe  immediately 
prefect  ul  to  the  eye  ;  and  we  are  thereby  diipofed  to 
receive,  and  delighted  to  puriue,  a  variety  of  plealing 
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ideas,  and  every  benevolent  feeling.  At  the  fight  of  a  General  ar* 
ruin,  reflections  on  the  change,  the  decay,  and  the  rail£4menM 
defolation  before  us,  naturally  occur ;  and  they  intro-  ~v— ! 
duce  a  long  fuccefiion  of  others,  all  tinCtured  with  that 
melancholy  which  thefe  have  infpired  ;  or  if  the  mo¬ 
nument  revive  the  memory  of  former  times,  we  do 
not  ffop  at  the  fimple  faCt  which  it  records,  but  recol- 
leCt  many  more  coeval  circumflances,  which  we  fee, 
not  perhaps  as  they  were,  but  as  they  are  come  down 
to  us,  venerable  with  age,  and  magnified  by  fame.  E- 
ven  without  the  afliflance  of  buildings  or  other  ad¬ 
ventitious  circumflances,  nature  alone  furnifhes  mate¬ 
rials  for  feenes  which  may  be  adapted  to  almofl  every 
kind  of  exprefiion  :  their  operation  is  general,  and  their 
confequences  are  infinite:  the  mind  is  elevated,  deprefs- 
ed,  or  compofed,  as  gaiety,  gloom,  or  tranquillity, 
prevails  in  the  feene  ;  and  we  foon  lofe  fight  of  the 
means  by  which  the  character  is  formed;  we  forget  the 
particular  objeCls  it  prefents  ;  and  giving  way  to  their 
effeds,  without  recurring  to  the  caufe,  we  follow  the 
track  they  have  begun,  to  any  extent  which  the  difpo- 
fition  they  accord  with  will  allow.  It  fuffices  that  the 
feenes  of  nature  have  a  power  to  affed  our  imagina¬ 
tion  and  our  fenfibilicy  ;  for  fuch  is  the  conflitution 
of  the  human  mind,  that  if  once  it  is  agitated,  the 
emotion  fpreads  far  beyond  the  occafion  ;  when  the 
pafiions  are  roufed,  their  courfe  is  unreflrained ;  when 
the  fancy  is  on  the  wing,  its  flight  is  unbounded  ;  and, 
quitting  the  inanimate  objects  which  firfl  gave  them  *  j 
their  fpring,  we  may  be  led  by  thought  above 
thought,  widely  differing  in  degree,  but  flill  corre- 
fponding  Ln  charader,  till  we  rife  from  familiar  fub- 
jeds  up  to  the  fublimcil  conceptions,  and  are  rapt  in 
the  contemplation  of  whatever  is  great  or  beautiful, 
which  we  fee  in  nature,  feel  in  man,  or  attribute  to 
divinity. 

IV.  GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT.  Notwith- 

flanding  the  nature  of  the  place,  as  already  obferved, 
ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  the  manfion  ; — the  houfe 
mull  ever  be  allowed  to  be  a  principal  in  the  compofi-  PraB. 
tion.  It  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  centre  of  the  q//eat\  °* 
fyflem  ;  and  the  rays  of  art,  like  thofe  of  the  fun,  andTlt 
fhould  grow  fainter  as  they  recede  from  the  centre,  dening* 

The  houfe  itfelf  being  entirely  a  work  of  art,  its  im¬ 
mediate  environs  fhould  be  highly  finifhed  ;  but  as  the 
diflauce  increafes,  the  appearance  of  defign  fhould 
gradually  diminifh,  until  nature  and  fortuitoufnefs  have 
full  poffefiion  of  the  feene. 

In  general, '  the  approach  fliould  be  to  the  back- 
front,  which,  in  fuitable  fltuations,  ought  to  lie  open 
to  the  paflure-grounds.  On  the  fides  more  highly  or¬ 
namented,  a  well-kept  gravel-walk  may  embrace  the 
walls  ;  to  this  the  fnaven  lawn  and  fhrubbery  fucceed  ; 
next,  the  grounds  clofety  paflured  ;  and,  laflly,  the  fur¬ 
rounding  country,  which  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  I 

out  of  the  artiirs  reach  :  for  his  art  confifls  not  more 
in  decorating  particular  fpots,  than  in  endeavouring 
to  render  the  whole  face  of  nature  delightful. 

Another  reafon  for  this  mode  of  arrangement  is,  ob¬ 
jects  immediately  ftnder  the  eye  are  feen  more  diflinct- 
ly  than  thofe  at  a  distance,  and  ought  to  be  fuch  as 
are  plealing  in  the  detail.  The  beauties  of  a  flower  can 
be  difcerncd  on  a  near  view  only  ;  whilil  at  a  diftance 
a  roughet  of  coppice- wood,  and  the  mofl  elegant  ar- 
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Hunting  rangement  of  flowering*  fhrubs  have  the  fame  efteft. 
| Box,  &c  ^  rpj^  mofl.  rational  entertainment  the  human  mind  is 
■wwrv  ■«-"  Capay€  Gf  receiving,  is  that  of  obferving  the  operations 
7W.  of  nature.  The  foliation  of  a  leaf,  the  blowing  of 
p.  606.  flowers,  and  the  maturation  of  fruit,  are  among  the 
moft  delightful  fubje&s  that  a  contemplative  mind  can 
be  employed  in.  Thefe  proceffes  of  nature  are  flow  ; 
and  except  the  objeff  fall  fpontaneoufly  under  the  eye 
of  the  obferver,  the  inconveniences  of  vifiting  it  in  a 
remote  part,  fo  far  interfere  with  the  more  important 
employments  of  life,  as  to  blunt,  if  not  deftroy,  the 
enjoyment.  This  is  a  ftrong  argument  in  favour 
of  fhrubs  and  flowers  being  planted  under  or  near 
our  windows,  efpecially  thofe  from  whence  they 
may  be  viewed  during  the  hours  of  leifure  and  tran¬ 
quillity. 

Further,  the  vegetable  creation  being  fubjedt  to  the 

Part  II.  EXECUTION  of 

Mprovements  in  general  may  be  claffed  under  the 
following  heads  :  The  Hunting-Box ,  The  Ornamented 
Cottage ,  the  Villa ,  and  the  Principal  Refidence 

‘But  before  any  ftep  can  be  taken  towards  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  defign,  be  it  large  or  fmall,  a  map  or 
plan  of  the  place,  exadlly  as  it  lies  in  its  unimproved 
Hate,  fhould  be  made;  with  a  correfpondir.g  fketch,  to 
mark  the  intended  improvements  upon.  Not  a  hovel 
nor  a  twig  fhould  be  touched,  until  the  artift  has  ftu- 
died  maturely  the  natural  abilities  of  the  place,  and  has 
decidedly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  finally  fettled  011  his 
plan,  the  propofed  alterations  ;  and  even  then,  let  him 
“  dare  with  caution. ” 

x ,  Of  Improvements  adapted  to  a  H  u  N  t  1  n  g  -  B  o  x . 

Here  art  ha?  little  to  do.  Hunting  may  be  called 
the  amufement  of  nature  ;  and  the  place  appropriated 
to  it  ought  to  be  no  farther  altered  from  its  natu¬ 
ral  ftate  than  decency  and  conveniency  require  :  — 
With  men  who  live  in  the  prefect  age  of  refinement, 
i(  a  want  of  decency  is  a  want  offenfe.” 

Ibid.  The  flyle  throughout  fhould  be  mafeuline.  If  fhrubs 
.610,  &c.  ke  reqUired,  they  fnould  be  of  the  hardier  forts  ;  the 
box,  the  holly,  the  lauruftinus.  The  trees  fhould  be 
the  oak  and  the  beech,  which  give  in  autumn  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  of  foliage,  and  anticipate  as  it  were  the 
feafon  of  diverfion.  A  fuite  of  paddocks  fhould  be 
feen  from  the  houfe  ;  and  if  a  view  of  diftint  covers 
can  be  caught,  the  back-ground  will  be  complete. 
The  liable,  the  kennel,  and  the  leaping-bar,  are  the 
fa&itious  accompaniments;  in  the  conftrutftion  of  which 
fimplicity,  fubftantialnefs,  and  conveniency,  fhould  pre¬ 
vail. 

2.  Of  the  Styles  of  an  Ornamented  Cottage. 

Neatness  and  fimplicity  ought  to  mark  the  flyle 
of  this  rational  retreat.  (Mentation  and  fhow  fhould 
be  cautioufly  avoided ;  even  elegance  fhould  not  be 
attempted  though  it  may  not  be  hid,  if  it  offer  itfelf 
fpontaneoufly. 

Nothing,  however,  fhould  appear  vulgar,  nor  fhould 
fimplicity  be  pared  down  to  baldnefs  ;  every  thing 
whimfical  or  expenfive  ought  .to  be  fludioufly  avoid¬ 
ed  ; — chaflenefs  and  frugality  fhould  appear  in  every 
part. 
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animal,  the  fhnib  may  be  crept,  or  the  flower  trodden  ViU«. 
down  in  its  day  of  beauty.  If  therefore  we  wifh  to 
con verfe  with  nature  in  private,  intruders  muft  be  kept 
off, —the  flip*  hery  be  fevered  from  ihe  ground  ; — yet 
not  in  fueh  a'  manner  as  to  drive  away  the  pafluring 
flock  from  our  fight.  For  this  reafon,  the  (haven  lawn 
ought  not  to  be  too  extenfive,  and  the  fence  which  in- 
ctofes  it  fhould  be  fuch  as  will  not  interrupt  the  view  ; 
but  whether  it  be  feen  or  unfeen,  fufp'edled  .or  unfuf- 
pedted,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  import :  its  utility  in 
protecting  the  fhrubs  and  flowers, — in  keeping  the 
horns  of  the  cattle  from  the  window,  and  the  feet  of 
the  fheep  from  the  gravel  and  broken  ground, — in  pre- 
ferving  that  neatnefs  on  the  outfide,  which  ought  to 
correfpond  with  the  fini filing’s  and  furniture  within, — 
render  it  of  fufficient  importance  to  become  even  a  part 
of  the  ornament. 

the  GENERAL  SUBJECTS. 

Near  the  houfe  a  ftudied  neatnefs  may  take  place  5 
but  at  a  diflance,  negligence  fhould  rather  be  the  cha^ 
raCberiflic. 

If  a  tafle  for  botany  lead  to  a  collection  of  native 
flirubs  and  flowers,  a  flirubbery  will  be  requifite  ;  but 
in  this  every  tiling  fhould  be  native.  A  gaudy  exotic 
ought  not  to  be  admitted;  nor  fhould  the  lawn  be*  kept 
clofe  fhaven;  its  flowers  fhould  be  permitted  to  blow  j 
and  the  herbage,  when  mown,  ought  to  be  carried  off, 
and  applied  to  fome  ufeful  pnrpofe. 

In  the  artificial  accompaniments,  ornament  mufl  be 
fubordinate;  utility  muft  prefide.  The  buildings,  if  any 
appear,  fhould  be  thofe  in  adtual  ufe  in  rural  econo¬ 
mics.  If  the  hovel  be  wanted,  let  it  appear;  and,  as 
a  fide-fereen,  the  barn  and  rick-yard  are  admiflible  ; 
whilfl  the  dove-houfe  and  poultry-yard  may  enter  more 
freely  into  the  compGfition. 

In  fine,  the  ornamented  cottage  ought  to  exhibit 
cultivated  nature  in  the  firlt  flage  of  refinement.  It 
ranks  next  above  the  farm-houfe.  The  plain  garb  of 
rufticity  may  be  fet  off  to  advantage  ;  but  the  ftudied 
d refs  of  the  artift  ought  not  to  appear.  That  becoming 
neatnefs,  and  thofe  domeftic  conveniences,  which  ren¬ 
der  the  rural  life  agreeable  to  a  cultivated  mind,  are 
all  that  fhould  be  aimed  at. 

3 .  Of  the  Embellijhments  of  a  Villa. 

This  demands  a  flyle  very  different  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  It  ought  to  be  elegant,  rich,  or  grand,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flyle  of  the  houfe  itfelf,  and  the  ftate 
of  the  forrounding  country  ;  the  principal  bufinefs  of 
the  artift  being  to  conned  thefe  two  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  one  fhall  not  appear  naked  or  flareing,  nor  the 
other  defolate  and  inhofpitable. 

If  the  houfe  be  ftately,  and  the  adjacent  country 
rich  and  highly  cultivated,  a  fhrubbery  may  intervene, 
in  which  art  may  fhow  her  utmoft  (kill.  Here,  the 
artift  may  even  be  permitted  to  play  at  landfcape:  for 
a  place  of  this  kind  being  fuppofed  to  be  fmall,  the 
purpofe  principally  ornamental,  and  the  point  of  view 
probably  confined  fimply  to  the  houfe,  fide  fereens  may 
be  formed,  and  a  fore-ground  laid  out  fuitable  to  the 
beft  diflance  that  can  be  caught. 

If  buildings  or  other  artificial  ornaments  abound  in 
the  offscape,  fo  as  to  mark  it  ftrongly,  they  ought  alfo 
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to  appear  more  or  lefs  in  tlie  fore-ground  :  if  the  dif-  if  in  the  environs  of  fuch 


tance  abound  with  wood,  the  fore-ground  fhould  be 
thickened,  left  baldnefs  fliould  offend ;  if  open  and 
naked,  elegance  rather  than  richnefs  ougot  to  be  ftudi- 
ed,  left  heavinefs  fhould  appear. 

It  is  far  from  being  any  part  of  our  plan  to  cavil 
unneceftarily  at  artifts,  whether  living  or  dead  ;  we 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  exprefling  a  concern  for 
the  almoft  total  negleft  of  the  principles  here  in  or¬ 
namenting  the  vicinages  of  villas.  It  is  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  that  in  the  prefent  practice  thefe  principles  feem 
to  be  generaly  loft  fight  of.  Without  any  regard  to 
uniting  the  houfe  with  the  adjacent  country,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  feemingly  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
offscape,  one  invariable  plan  of  embellifhment  prevails  ; 
namely,  that  of  ftripping  tlie  fore-ground  entirely 
naked,  or  nearly  fo,  and  furronnding  it  with  a  wavy 
border  of  Hirnbs  and  a  gravel  walk ;  leaving  the 
area,  whether  large  or  fmall,  one  naked  fheet  of 
green  fward. 

In  fmall  confined  fpots,  this  plan  may  be  eligible. 
But  a  fimple  border  round  a  large  unbroken  lawn  only 
ferves  to  fhow  what  more  is  wanted.  Simplicity  in 
general  is  pleafing  :  but  even  fimplicity  may  be  carried 
to  an  extreme,  fo  as  to  convey  no  other  idea  than  that 
of  poverty  and  baldnefs.  Befides,  how  often  do  we 
fee  in  natural  feenery,  the  holly  and  the  fox- glove 
flourifhing  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  the  primrofe  and 
the  campion  adding  charms,  to  the  hawthorn  fcattered 
over  the  paftured  lawn  ?  And  we  conceive  that  fingle 
trees  footed  with  evergreens  and  native  flowers,  and 
clumps  as  well  as  borders  of  fhrubs,  are  admiflible  in 
ornamental  as  well  as  in  natural  feenery. 

The  fpecies  of  fnrub  will  vary  with  the  purpofe.  If 
the  principal  intention  be  a  winter  retreat,  evergreens 
and  the  early- blowing  fhrubs  fhould  predominate;  but 
in  a  place  to  be  frequented  in  fummer  and  autumn,  the 
deciduous  tribes  ought  chiefly  to  be  planted. 

4.  Of  the  Principal  Residence. 

Here  the  whole  art  centres.  The  artift  has  here 
full  fcope  for  a  difplay  of  tafte  and  genius.  .  He  has 
an  extent  of  country  under  his  eye,  and  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  the  moft  of  what  nature  and  accident 
have  fpread  before  him. 

Round  a  principal  refidence,  a  gentleman  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  fome  confiderable  eftate,  and  it  is 
not  a  fhrubbery  and  a  ground  only  which  fall  under 
the  confideration  of  the  artift  :  he  ought  to  endeavour 
to  difclofe  to  the  view,  either  from  the  houfe  or  fome 
other  point,  as  much  as  he  conveniently  can  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  eftate.  The  love  of  poflefiion  is  deeply  planted 
jn  every  man’s  breaft  ;  and  places  fhould  bow  to  the 
gratification  of  tlieir  owners.  To  curtail  the  view  by 
an  artificial  fide-fereen,  or  any  other  unnatural  ma¬ 
chinery,  fo  as  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  fatisfaftion  of 
over-looking  his  own  eftate,  is  an  abfurdity  which  no 
artift  ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  guilty  of.  It  is 
very  different,  however,  where  the  property  of  another 
intrudes  upon  the  eye  :  Here  the  view  may,  with  fome 
colour  of  propriety,  be  bounded  by  a  woody  fereen. 

The  grounds,  however,  by  a  proper  management, 
may  be  made  independent  of  whatever  is  external ;  and 
though  profpe&s  are  no  where  more  delightful  than 
from  a  point  of  view  which  is  alfo  a  beautiful  fpot,  yet 
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a  garden  they  fhould  be.  Principal 


wanting,  the  elegant,  piriturefque,  and  various  feenes  Residence, 
within  itfelf,  almoft  fupply  the  deficiency. 

“  This  (fays  Mr  Wheatley)  is  the  charadter  of  the  Mr  Wheat * 
gardens  at  Stowe  :  for  there  the  views  in  the  country  f  df- 
are  only  circumfiances  fubordinate  to  the  ffcenes  ;  and 
the  principal  advantage  of  the  fituation  is  the  variety  dens.  * 
of  the  ground  within  the  inclofure.  The  houfe  Hands 
on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  afeent ;  part  of  the  gardens  lie 
on  the  declivity,  and  fpread  over  the  bottom  beyond 
it  :  this  eminence  is  feparated  by  a  broad  winding  val¬ 
ley  from  another  which  is  higher  and  fleeper ;  and 
the  defeents  of  both  are  broken  by  large  dips  and  hol¬ 
lows,  floping  down  the  Tides  of  the  hills.  The  whole 
fpace  is  divided  into  a  number  of  feenes,  each  diliiii- 
guifhed  with  tafte  and  fancy ;  and  the  changes  are  fo 
frequent,  fo  fudden,  and  complete,  the  tranfitions  fo 
artfully  condu&ed,  that  the  fame  ideas  are  never  con¬ 
tinued  or  repeated  to  fatiety. 

Thefe  gardens  were  begun  when  regularity  was  in 
fafhion  ;  arid  the  original  boundary  is  ftill  preferved, 
on  account  of  its  magui Licence  :  for  round  the  whole 
circuit,  of  between  three  or  four  miles,  is  cairied  a  very 
broad  gravel- walk,  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  and  open 
either  to  the  park  or  the  country  ;  a  deep  funk  fence 
attends  it  all  the  way,  and  comprehends  a  fpace  of  near 
400  acres.  But  in  the  interior  feenes  of  the  garden* 
few  traces  of  regularity  appear;  where  it  yet  remains 
in  the  plantations,  it  is  generally  difguifed :  every 
fymptom,  almoft,  of  formality  is  obliterated  from  the 
ground  ;  and  an  odlagon  bafirt  in  the  bottom  is  now 
converted  into  an  irregular  piece  of  water,  which  re¬ 
ceives  on  one  hand  two  beautiful  ftreams,  and  falls  on 
the  other  down  a  cafcade  into  a  lake. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe  is  a  confiderable  lawn, 
open  to  the  water:  beyond  which  are  two  elegant  Do¬ 
ric  pavilions,  placed  in  the  boundary  of  the  garde n* 
but  not  marking  it,  though  they  correfpond  to  each 
other ;  for  Rill  further  back,  on  the  brow  of  fome 
rifing  grounds  without  the  inclofure,  Hands  a  noble 
Corinthian  arch,  by  which  the  principal  approach  is 
conducted,  and  from  which  all  the  gardens  are  feen, 
reclining  back  againft  their  hills :  they  are  rich  with 
plantations  ;  full  of  objects  ;  and  lying  on  both  Tides 
of  the  houfe  almoft  equally,  every  part  is  within  a 
moderate  diftance,  notwithftanding  the  extent  of  the 
whole. 

On  the  right  of  the  lawn,  but  concealed  from  the 
houfe,  is  a  perfedl  garden-feene,  called  the  queen's 
amphitheatre ,  where  art  is  avowed,  though  formality 
is  avoided.  The  fore  ground  is  fcooped  into  a  gentle 
hollow.  The  plantations  on  the  Tides,  though  but  juft 
refeued  from  regularity,  yet  in  ftyle  are  contrafted  ta 
each  other  :  they  are,  on  one  hand,  chiefly  thickets. 

Handing  out  from  a  wood  ;  on  the  other,  they  are 
open  groves,  through  which  a  glimpfe  of  the  water  is 
vifible.  At  the  end  of  the  hollow  on  a  little  knole, 
quite  detached  from  all  appendages,  is  placed  an  open 
Ionic  rotunda  :  beyond  It,  a  large  lawn  Hopes  acrofs  the. 
view;  a  pyramid  Hands  on  the  brow;  tlie  queen’s, 
pillar,  in  a  recefs  on  the  defeent ;  and  all  the  three 
buildings,  being  evidently  intended  for  ornament  alone, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  garden  feene.  Yet  their 
number  does  not  render  it  gay :  the  dufky  hue  of  the 
pyramid,  the  retired  fituation  of  the  queen’s  pillar,  and 
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Principal  the  folitary  appearance  of  the  rotunda,  give  It  an  air  of 
r*efidence.  gravity  ;  it  is  encompaffed  with  wood  ;  and  all  the  ex- 
ternal  views  are  excluded ;  even  the  opening  into  the 
lawn  is  but  an  opening  into  an  inclofure. 

At  the  king’s  pillar,  very  near  to  this,  is  another 
lovely  fpot  ;  which  is  fmall,  but  not  confined  ;  for  no 
termination  appears  ;  the  ground  one  way,  the  water 
another,  retire  under  the  trees  out  of  fight,  but  no¬ 
where  meet  with  a  boundary.  The  view  is  firft  over 
fome  very  broken  ground,  thinly  and  irregularly 
planted ;  then  between  two  beautiful  clumps,  which 
feather  down  to  the  bottom  ;  and  afterwards  acrofs  a 
glade,  and  through  a  little  grove  beyond  it,  to  that 
part  of  the  lake  where  the  thickets,  clofe  upon  the 
b.  ink,  fpread  a  tranquillity  over  the  furface,  in  which 
their  (hadows  are  reflected.  Nothing  is  admitted  to 
difturb  that  quiet  :  no  building  obtrudes ;  for  objects 
to  fix  the  eye  are  needlefs  in  a  feene  which  may  be 
comprehended  at  a  glance  ;  and  none  would  fuit  the 
paftoral  idea  it  infpires,  of  elegance  too  refined  for 
a  cottage,  and  of  fimplicity  too  pure  for  any  other 
edifice. 

The  fituation  of  the  rotunda  promifes  a  profpeft 
more  enlarged  ;  and  in  fa<ft  moft  of  the  objedts  on  this 
fide  of  the  garden  are  there  vifible  :  but  they  want 
both  connection  and  contraft  ;  each  belongs  peculiarly 
to  fome  other  fpot  :  they  all  are  blended  together  in 
this,  without  meaning  ;  and  are  rather  fhown  on  a 
map,  than  formed  into  a  pi&urc.  The  water  only  is 
capital ;  a  broad  expanfe  of  it  is  fo  near  as  to  be  feen 
under  the  little  groupes  on  the  bank  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Beyond  it  is  a  wood,  which  in  one  place  leaves 
the  lake,  to  run  up  behind  a  beautiful  building,  of 
three  pavilions  joined  by  arcades,  all  of  the  Ionic 
order :  it  is  called  Kent's  Building,  And  never  was  a 
defign  more  happily  conceived  ;  it  feems  to  be  cha- 
raCterittically  proper  for  a  garden  ;  it  is  fo  elegant, 
fo  varied,  and  fo  purely  ornamental:  it  direChly  fronts 
the  rotunda,  and  a  narrow  rim  of  the  country  appears 
above  the  trees  beyond  it.  But  the  effeCh  even  of  this 
noble  obje&  is  fainter  here  than  at  other  points :  its 
pofition  is  not  the  moft  advantageous;  and  it  is  but 
one  among  many  other  buildings,  none  of  which  are 
principal. 

The  feene  at  the  temple  of  Bacchus  is  in  character 
direCtly  the  reverfe  of  that  about  the  rotunda,  though 
the  fpace  and  the  objeCts  are  nearly  the  fame  in  both  : 
but  in  this,  all  the  parts  concur  to  form  one  whole. 
The  ground  from  every  fide  fhelves  gradually  towards 
the  lake  ;  the  plantations  on  the  further  bank  open  to 
(how  Kent’s  building,  rife  from  the  water’s  edge  to¬ 
wards  the  knole  on  which  it  Hands,  and  clofe  again 
behind  it.  That  elegant  ftru&ure,  inclined  a  little  from 
a  front  view,  becomes  more  beautiful  by  being  thrown 
into  perfpe<5Hve;  and  though  at  a  greater  diftance,  is 
more  important  than  before,  becaufe  it  is  alone  in  the 
view  :  for  the  queen’s  pillar  and  the  rotunda  are  re¬ 
moved  far  afide  ;  and  every  other  circumftance  refers 
to  this  interefting  objedf  :  the  water  attra&s,  the 
ground  and  the  plantations  direCfc,  the  eye  thither : 
and  the  country  does  not  juft  glimmer  in  the  offscape, 
but  is  clofe  and  eminent  above  the  wood,  and  connect¬ 
ed  by  clumps  with  the  garden.  The  feene  all  together 
is  a  moft  animated  landfcape  ;  and  the  fplendor  of  the 
building  ;  the  reflection  in  the  lake ;  the  tranfparency 
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of  the  water,  and  piCturefque  beauty  of  its  form,  di-  Principal 
verfified  by  little  groupes  on  the  brink,  while  on  the  Refidence* 
broadeft  expanfe  no  more  trees  call  their  fhadows  than  ' 
are  fufticient  to  vary  the  tints  of  the  furface ;  all 
thefe  circumftances,  vying  in  luftre  with  each  other, 
and  uniting  in  the  point  to  which  every  part  of  the 
feene  is  related,  diffufe  a  peculiar  brilliancy  over  the 
whole  compofition. 

The  view  from  Kent’s  building  is  very  different 
from  thofe  which  have  been  hitherto  deferibed.  They 
are  all  directed  down  the  declivity  of  the  lawn.  This 
rifes  up  the  afeent  :  the  eminence  being  crowned  with 
lofty  wood,  becomes  thereby  more  confiderable  ;  and 
the  hillocks  into  which  the  general  fall  is  broken, 

(loping  further  out  this  way  than  any  other,  they  alfo 
acquire  an  importance  which  they  had  not  before; 
that,  particularly,  on  which  the  rotunda  is  placed, 
feems  here  to  be  a  profound  fituation  ;  and  the  ftruc- 
ture  appears  to  be  properly  adapted  to  fo  open  an  ex- 
pofure.  The  temple  of  Bacchus,  on  the  contrary, 
which  commands  fuch  an  illuftrious  view,  is  itfelfa  re¬ 
tired  objeCt,  clofe  under  the  covert.  The  wood  rifing 
on  the  brow,  and  defeending  down  one  fide  of  the  hill, 
is  fhowri  to  be  deep  ;  is  high,  and  feems  to  be  higher 
than  it  is.  The  lawn  too  is  extenfive  ;  and  part  of 
the  boundary  being  concealed,  it  fuggefts  the  idea  of  a 
ftill  greater  extent.  A  fmall  portion  only  of  the  lake 
indeed  is  vifible  ;  but  it  is  not  here  an  object :  it  is  a 
part  of  the  fpot  ;  and  neither  termination  being  in 
light,  it  has  no  diminutive  appearance  :  if  more  water 
had  been  admitted,  it  might  have  hurt  the  chara&cr 
of  the  place,  which  is  fober  and  temperate  ;  neither 
folemn  nor  gay ;  great  and  Ample,  but  elegant ;  above 
rufticity,  yet  free  from  oftentation. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  feenes  on  one  fide  of  the 
gardens.  On  the  other,  clofe  to  the  lawn  before  the 
houfe,  is  the  winding  valley  abovementioned  :  the 
lower  part  of  it  is  affignedto  the  Elyfian  fields.  Thefe 
are  watered  by  a  lovely  rivulet  ;  are  very  lightfome, 
and  very  airy,  fo  thinly  are  the  trees  fcattered  about 
them  ;  are  open  at  one  end  to  more  water  and  a  lar¬ 
ger  glade  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  boundary  is  frequently 
broken  to  let  in  obje&s  afar  off,  which  appear  ftill 
more  diftant  from  the  manner  of  flowing  them.  The 
entrance  is  under  a  Doric  arch,  which  coincides  with 
an  opening  among  the  trees,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
vifta,  through  which  a  Pembioke  bridge  juft  below, 
and  a  lodge  built  like  a  caftle  in  the  park,  are  feen  in 
a  beautiful  perfpeclive.  That  bridge  is  at  one  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  gardens  ;  the  queen’s  pillar  is  at  another; 
yet  both  are  vifible  from  the  fame  ftation  in  the  Elyfian 
fields  :  and  all  thefe  external  obje&s  are  unaffe&edly 
introduced,  divefted  of  their  own  appurtenances,  and 
combined  with  others  which  belong  to  the  fpot.  The 
temple  of  Friendfhip  alfo  is  in  fight,  juft  without  the 
place  ;  and  within  it,  are  the  temples  of  ancient  Vir¬ 
tue,  and  of  the  Brfcifh  worthies  ;  the  one  in  an  ele¬ 
vated  fituation,  the  other  low  down  in  the  valley,  and 
near  to  the  water  :  both  are  decorated  with  the  effi¬ 
gies  of  thofe  who  have  been  moft  diflinguifiied  for  mi¬ 
litary,  civil,  or  literary  merit ;  and  near  to  the  former 
Hands  a  roftral  column,  facred  to  the  memory  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Grenville,  who  fell  in  an  action  at  fea  :  by  pla¬ 
cing  here  the  meed  of  valour,  and  by  filling  thefe  fields 
with  the  reprefentations  of  thofe  who  have  deferved 
4  C  2  bell 
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Principal  bell  of  mankind,  the  character  intended  to  be  given  to 
Refi deuce.  tjlc  fp0t  *s  j a(bly  and  poetically  expreffed  ;  and  the 
number  of  the  images  which  are  prefented  or  excited, 
perfectly  correfponds  with  it.  Solitude  was  never  rec¬ 
koned  among  the  charms  of  Elyfium  ;  it  has  been  al¬ 
ways  pictured  as  the  manfion  of  delight  and  of  joy  : 
and  in  this  imitation,  every  circumflance  accords  with 
that  eftablifhed  idea.  The  vivacity  of  the  ftream  which 
ilows  through  the  vale  ;  the  glimpfes  of  another  ap¬ 
proaching  to  join  it  ;  the  fprightly  verdure  of  the 
green  fvvard,  and  every  buH  of  the  Britifh  worthies 
reflected  in  the  water  ;  the  variety  of  the  trees  ;  the 
lightnefs  of  the  greens  ;  their  difpofition  ;  all  of  them 
diitindt  objedls,  and  difperfed  over  gentle  inequalities 
of  the  ground  ;  together  with  the  multiplicity  of  ob¬ 
jects  both  within  and  without,  which  embellifh  and 
enliven  the  feene  ;  give  it  a  gaiety,  which  the  imagi¬ 
nation  can  hardly  conceive,  or  the  heart  with  to  be  ex¬ 
ceeded. 

Clofe  by  this  fpot,  and  a  perfedl  contrail  to  it,  is 
the  alder  grove  ;  a  deep  recefs  in  the  midlt  of  a  fhade, 
which  the  blaze  of  noon  cannot  brighten.  The  water 
feems  to  be  a  llagnated  pool,  eating  into  its  banks  ; 
and  of  a  peculiar  colour,  not  dirty  but  clouded,  and 
dimly  reflecting  the  dun  hue  of  the  horfe-chefnuts  and 
alders  which  prefs  upon  the  brink  :  the  Hems  of  the 
latter,  riling  in  cluilers  from  the  fame  root,  bear  one 
another  down,  and  llant  over  the  water.  Milhapen 
elms  and  ragged  firs  are  frequent  in  the  wood  which 
encompafies  the  hollow  ;  the  trunks  of  dead  trees  are 
left  Handing  amongll  them  ;  and  the  uncouth  fumach, 
and  the  yew,  with  elder,  nut,  and  holly,  compofe  the 
underwood  :  fome  limes  and  laurels  are  intermixed  ;  but 
they  are  not  many  :  the  wood  is  in  general  of  the 
darkell  greens  ;  and  the  foliage  is  thickened  with  ivy, 
which  not  only  twines  up  the  trees,  but  creeps  alfo 
over  the  falls  of  the  ground  :  thefe  are  Hcep  and  a- 
brupt  :  the  gravel-walk  is  covered  with  mofs  ;  and  a 
grotto  at  the  end,  faced  with  broken  flints  and  pebbles, 
preferves,  in  the  fimplicity  of  its  materials,  and  the 
duikinefs  of  its  colour,  all  the  character  of  its  fituation: 
two  little  rotundas  near  it  were  better  away  ;  one 
building  is  fufficient  for  fuch  a  feene  of  folitude  as  this, 
in  which  more  circumflances  of  gloom  concur  than 
were  e\er  perhaps  colledled  together. 

Immediately  above  the  alder-grove  is  the  principal 
eminence  in  the  gardens.  It  is  divided  by  a  great  dip 
into  two  pinnacles ;  upon  one  of  which  i3  a  large  Go¬ 
thic  building.  The  fpace  before  this  Hrudture  is  an 
extenfive  lawn  :  the  ground  on  one  fide  falls  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  dip  ;  and  the  trees  which  border  the 
lawn,  finking  with  the  ground,  the  houfe  rifes  above 
them,  and  fills  the  interval  :  the  vaft  pile  feems  to  be 
Hill  larger  than  it  is  ;  for  it  is  thrown  into  perfpe&ive, 
and  between  and  above  the  heads  of  the  trees,  the  up¬ 
per  Horv,  the  porticoes,  the  turrets  and  balluflrades, 
and  all  the  flated  roofs,  appear  in  a  noble  confnfion. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  Gothic  building,  the  ground 
Hopes  down  a  long- continued  declivity  into  a  bottom, 
which  feems  to  be  perfectly  irriguous.  Divers  Hreams 
wander  about  it  in  feveral  dire&ions  :  the  conflux  of 
that  which  runs  from  the  Elylian  fields  with  another 
below  it,  is  full  in  fight ;  and  a  plain  wooden  bridge 
thrown  over  the  latter,  and  evidently  defigned  for  a 
paffage,  impofes  an  air  of  reality  on  the  river.  Be¬ 


yond  it  is  one  of  the  Doric  porticoes  which  front  the  Principal 
houfe  ;  but  now  it  is  alone  ;  it  Hands  on  a  little  bank  K^fidence, 
above  the  water,  and  is  feen  under  fome  trees  at  a  di-  "  '  , 

ftance  before  it :  thus  grouped,  and  thus  accompanied, 
it  is  a  happy  incident,  concurring  with  many  other 
circumHances  to  diHinguifh  this  landfcape  by  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  cheerfulnefs  and  amenity. 

From  the  Gothic  building  a  broad  walk  leads  to 
the  Giecian  valley,  which  is  a  feene  of  more  grandeur 
than  any  in  the  gardens.  It  enters  them  from  the 
park,  fpreading  at  firfi  to  a  confiderable  breadth  ;  then 
winds  ;  grows  narrower,  but  deeper  ;  and  lofes  itfelf 
at  laft  in  a  thicket,  behind  fome  lofty  elms,  which  in¬ 
terrupt  the  fight  of  the  termination.  Lovely  woods 
and  groves  hang  all  the  way  on  the  declivities :  and 
the  open  fpace  is  broken  by  detached  trees ;  which, 
near  the  park,  are  cautioufly  and  fparingly  introduced, 
left  the  breadth  fhould  be  contra£led  by  them  ;  but  a& 
the  valley  finks,  they  advance  more  boldly  down  the 
fides,  Hretch  acrofs  or  along  the  bottom,  and  clufter 
at  times  into  groupes  and  forms,  which  multiply  the 
varieties  of  the  larger  plantations.  Thofe  are  fome- 
times  clofe  coverts,  and  fometimes  open  groves  :  the 
trees  rife  in  one  upon  high  Hans,  and  feather  down  to 
the  bottom  in  another ;  and  between  them  are  fhort 
openings  into  the  park  or  the  gardens.  In  the  midft 
of  the  feene,  juH  at  the  bend  of  the  valley,  and  com¬ 
manding  it  on  both  fldes,  upon  a  large,  eafy,  natural 
rife,  is  placed  the  temple  of  Concord  and  Victory  :  at 
one  place  its  majeHic  front  of  fix  Ionic  columns,  flip- 
porting  a  pediment  filled  with  bas  relief,  and  the  points 
of  it  crowned  with  Hatues,  faces  the  view  ;  at  another, 
the  beautiful  colonnade,  on  the  fide,  of  ten  lofty  pillars, 
retires  in  perfpe&ive.  It  is  feen  from  every  part  ;  and 
impreffing  its  own  character  of  dignity  on  all  around, 
it  fpreads  an  awe  over  the  whole  :  but  no  gloom,  no 
melancholy,  attends  it :  the  fenfations  it  excites  are  ra¬ 
ther  placid ;  but  full  of  refpeft,  admiration,  and  fo- 
lemnity  :  no  water  appears  to  enliven,  no  diHant  pro- 
fpe£l  to  enrich  the  view  ;  the  parts  of  the  feene  are 
large,  the  idea  of  it  fublime,  and  the  execution  hap¬ 
py  ;  it  is  independent  of  all  adventitious  circumHances, 
and  relies  on  itfelf  for  its  greatnefs. 

The  feenes  which  have  been  deferibed  are  fuch  as 
are  moH  remarkable  for  beauty  or  chara6ler ;  but  the 
gardens  contain  many  more  ;  and  even  the  objects  in 
thefe,  by  their  feveral  combinations,  produce  very  dif¬ 
ferent  effetls,  within  the  difiance  fometimes  of  a  few 
paces,  from  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  the  variety 
of  the  plantations,  and  the  number  of  the  buildings. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  laH  has  indeed  been  often  urged 
as  an  objection  to  Stowe;  and  certainly,  when  all  are 
feen  by  a  Hranger  in  two  or  three  hours,  twenty  or 
thirty  capital  Hru&ures,  mixed  with  others  of  inferior 
note,  do  feem  too  many.  But  the  growth  of  the  wood 
every  day  weakens  the  obje&ion,  by  concealing  them 
one  from  the  other :  each  belongs  to  a  diftindl  feene  ; 
and  if  they  are  confidered  feparately,  at  differentj:imes, 
and  at  leifnre,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
to  take  away.  Yet  Hill  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that 
their  frequency  deHroys  all  ideas  of  fileuce  and  retire¬ 
ment.  Magnificence  and  fplendor  are  the  chara£terif- 
tics  of  Stowe  :  it  is  like  one  of  thofe  places  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  which  were  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of 
religion,  and  filled  with  facred  groves,  ‘hallowed  fourn 
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rinciv-il  t-a'rp,  and  temples  dedicated  to  feveral  deities;  the 
fic*c  :c  rcpl>rt  ()f  Thant  nations,  and  the  object  of  veneration 
nr™  to  half  the  heathen  world  :  this  pomp  is,  at  Stowe, 
blended  with  beauty;  and  the  place  is  equally  diftiri- 
guifhed  by  its  amenity  and  its  grandeur. 

In  the  inidfl  of  fo  much  embellfihment  as  may  be 
introduced  into  this  fpecies  of  garden,  a  plain  field,  or 
a  fheep-walk,  is  fometimes  an  agreeable  relief,  and  e- 
ven  wilder  feenes  may  occafionally  be  admitted.  Thefe 
indeed  are  not  properly  parts  of  a  garden,  but  they 
maybe  comprehended  within  the  verge  of  it;  and  the 
proximity  to  the  more  ornamented  feenes  is  at  lead;  a 
convenience,  that  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the 
other  may  be  eafy,  and  the  change  always  in  our  op¬ 
tion.  For  though  a  fpot  in  the  higheil  flate  of  im¬ 
provement  be  a  neceflary  appendage  to  a  feat  ;  yet,  in 
a  place  which  is  perfedl,  other  chara&ers  will  not  be 
wanting  :  if  they  cannot  be  had  bn  a  large  fcale,  they 
are  acceptable  on  a  fmaller  ;  and  fo  many  circumhan- 
ces  are  common  to  all,  that  they  may  often  be  inter¬ 
mixed;  they  may  always  border  on  each  other.” 

But  on  this  head  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
lay  down  particular  rules :  different  places  are  marked 
\raaTreatJ°Y  ^ets  features  as  different  from  each  ether  as  are 
,i  Planting  tliofe  in  mens  faces.  Much  mull  be  left  to  the  fkill 
W  Garden-  and  tafle  of  the  artift;  and  let  thofe  be  what  they  may, 
lf»P*  nothing  but  mature  fludy  of  the  natural  abilities  of  the 
particular  place  to  be  improved  can  render  him  equal 
to  the  execution,  fo  as  to  make  the  mofl  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  that  are  placed  before  him. 

Some  few  general  rules  may  neverthelefs  be  laid 
down.  The  approach  ought  to  be  conducted  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  finking  features  of  the  place  fhall 
burfl  upon  the  view  at  once  :  no  trick  however  fhould 
be  made  ufe  of :  all  fhould  appear  to  fall  in  naturally. 
In  leading  towards  the  houfe,  its  di red  ion  fhould  not 
be  fully  in  front,  nor  exa&ly  at  an  angle,  but  fhould 
pafs  obliquely  upon  the  houfe  and  its  accompaniments; 
fo  that  their'  pofition  with  refped  to  each  other,  as 
well  as  the  perfpe&ive  appearance  of  the  houfe  it  fell, 
may  vary  at  every  ft ep  :  and  having  fhown  the  front 
and  the  principal  wing,  or  other  accompaniment,  to 
advantage,  the  approach  fhould  wind  to  the  back-front, 
which,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  ought  to  lie  open 
to  the  park  or  pailured  grounds. 

The  improvements  and  the  rooms  from  which  they 
are  to  be  feen  fhould  be  in  nnifon.  Thus,  the  view 
from  the  drawing-room  fhould  be  highly  embellifhed, 
to  correfpond  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  within  : 
every  thing  here  fhould  be  feminine,  elegant,  beauti¬ 
ful,  fuch  as  attunes  the  mind  to  politenefs  and  lively 
convei fation.  The  breakfading -room  fhould  have  more 
mafeuline  obje&s  in  view  :  wood,  water,  and  an  ex¬ 
tended  country  for  the.  eye  to  roam  over  ;  fuch  as  al¬ 
lures  us  imperceptibly  to  the  ride  or  the  chace.  The 
eating  and  banqueting  rooms  need  no  exterior  allure¬ 
ments. 

There  is  a  harmony  in  tafte  as  in  mufic  :  variety, 
and  even  wildnefs  upon  fome  occafions,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  but  difeord  cannot  be  allowed.  If,  therefore, 
a  place  be  fo  circumflanced  as  to  confifl  of  properties 
totally  irreconcileable,  the  parts  ought,  if  poffibie,  to 
be  feparated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  like  the  air  and 
the  recitative,  the  adagio  and  the  allegro,  in  mufic, 
they  may  fet  off  each  other’s  charms  by  the  contrail. — 
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Thefe  obfervations,  in  the  elegant  performance  whence 
they  are  extraded,  the  author  illuftrates  by  the  following  e  1  LC 


defeription  and  propofed  improvement  of  Perfefield,  the  DefcriptIon. 
feat  of  Mr  Morris,,  near  Cliepilow  in  Monmotithfhire  ;  0f  perfe. 
a  place  upon  which  nature  has  been  peculiarly  lavifh  field,  ibid. 
of  her  favours,  and  which  has  been  fpoken  of  by  Mrp-6i6»&5* 
Wheatley,  Mr  Gilpin,  and  other  writers,  in  the  mofl 
flattering  terms. 

‘Perfefield  is  fituated  upon  thebanks  of  the  river  Wye, 
which  divides  Glouceflerfnire  and  Monmouthihire,  and 
which  was  formerly  the  boundary  between  England 
and  Wales.  The  general  tendency  of  the  river  is  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  but  about  Perfefield  it  describes  by  its 
winding  courfe  the  letter  S,  fome  what  corrpreffed,  fo 
as  to  reduce  it  in  length  and  increafe  its  width.  The 
grounds  of  Perfefield  are  lifted  high  above  the  bed  of 
the  river,  fhelving,  and  form  the  brink  of  a  lofty  and 
Hcep  precipice,  towards  the  fouth- well. 

“  The  lower  limb  of  the  letter  is  filled  with  Perfe- 
wood,  which  makes  a  part  of  Perfefield;  but  is  at  pre- 
fent  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  coppice-wood.  Phis 
dips  to  the  fouth-eafl  down  to  the  water’s  edge;  and, 
fee n  from  the  top  of  the  oppofite  rock,  has  a  good  ef- 
fed. 

*<  The. upper  limb  receives  the  farms  of  Llancot :  rich 
and  highly  cultivated  :  broken  into  inclolures,  and 
fcattered  with  groupes  and  fingle  trees  :  two  well  look¬ 
ing  farm-houfes  in  the  centre,  and  a  neat  white  chapel 
on  one  fide  :  altogether  a  lovely  little  paradifaical  fpot. 

The  lowlineis  of  its  fituation  hamps  it  with  an  air  of 
mecknefs  and  humility  ;  and  the  natural  barriers  which 
furround  it  adds  that  of  peacefulnefs  and  fecurity. 

Thefe  pidurefque  farms  do  not  form  a  low  fiat  bot¬ 
tom,  ful  jecl  to  be  overflowed  by  the  river ;  but  take 
the  form  of  a  gorget,  rifing  fullelt  in  the  middle,  and 
falling  on  every  fide  gently  to  the  brink  of  the  Wye  ; 
except  on  the  eafl-fide,  where  the  top  of  the  gorget 
leans  in  an  eafy  manner  again fl  a  range  of  perpendicu¬ 
lar  rock  ;  as  if  to  iliow  its  difk  with  advantage  to  the 
walks  of  Perfefield. 

<•  This  rock  ftretches  acrofs  what  may  be  called  the 
Jfihmus,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pals  down  into  the  fields 
of  Llancot,  and  joins  the  principal  range  of  rocks  at 
the  lower  bend  of  the  river. 

“  To  the  north,  at  the  bead  of  the  letter,  hands  an 
immenfe  rock  (or  rather  a  pile  of  immenfe  rocks  heap¬ 
ed  one  above  another)  called  Windcliff  ;  the  top  of 
which  is  elevated  as  much  above  the  grounds  of  Perfe¬ 
field  as  thofe  are  above  the  fieldsof  Llancot. 

“  Thefe  feveral  rocks,  with  the  wooded  precipices 
on  the  fide  of  Perfefield,  form  a  circular  inclofure,, 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  including  Perfe-wood,  Llan- 
cot,  the  Wye,  and  a  fmall  meadow  lying  at  the  foot 
of  Windcliff. 

“  The  grounds  are  divided  into  the  upper  and  low¬ 
er  lawn,  by  the  approach  to  the  houfe  :  a  fmall  irre¬ 
gular  building,  handing  near  the  brink  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  but  facing  down  the  lower  lawn,  a  beautiful 
ground,  falling  4  precipitately  every  way  into  a  valley 
which  fhelves  down  in  the  middle,’  and  is  fcattered 
with  groupes  and  fingle  trees  in  an  excellent  hyle. 

“  The  view  from  the  houfe  is  foft,  rich,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  picture  fque  ;  the  lawn  and  woods  of  Perfe  field, 
and  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  river;  the  Wye,  near 
its  mouth,  winding  through  4  meadows  green  as  eme¬ 
rald/ 
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Principal  raid,*  in  a  manner  peculiarly  graceful;  the  Severn, 
,  C  *• cnce’  here  very  broad,  backed  by  the  wooded  and  highly 
-  cultivated  hills  of  Gloucefterfhire,  Wiltlhire,  and  So- 

merfetfhire.  Not  one  rock  enters  into  the  compoll- 
tion.  The  whole  view  eonfifts  of  an  elegant  arrange¬ 
ment  of  lawn,  wood,  and  water. 

“  The  upper  lawn  is  a  lefs  beautiful  ground,  and 
the  view  from  it,  though  it  command  the  <  cultivated 
hills  and  rich  valleys  of  Monmouthfliire,’  bounded  by 
the  Severn  and  backed  by  the  Mendip-hills,  is  much 
inferior  to  that  from  the  houfe. 

“  To  give  variety  to  the  views  from  Perfefield,  to 
difclofe  the  native  grandeur  which  furrounds  it,  and 
to  fet  off  its  more  ftriking  features  to  advantage,  walks 
have  been  cut  through  the  woods  and  on  the  face  of 
the  precipice  which  border  the  grounds  to  the  fouth 
and  eafl.  ^  he  viewer  enters  thefe  walks  at  the  lower 
cyrner  of  the  lower  lawn. 

<£  The  fir fb  point  of  view  is  marked  by  an  alcove, 
from  which  are  feen  the  bridge  and  the  town  of  Chep- 
flow,  with  its  caftle  fituated  in  a  remarkable  manner 
,  on  the  very  brink  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  wafhed  by 
the  Wye  ;  and  beyond  thefe  the  Severn  fhows  a  fmall 
portion  of  its  filvery  furface. 

“  Proceeding  a  little  farther  along  the  walk,  a  view 
is  caught  which  the  painter  might  call  a  complete  land- 
fcape  :  The  caftle  with  the  ferpentine  part  of  the  Wye 
below  Chepftow,  intermixed  in  a  peculiar  manner  with 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Severn,  form  the  fore*ground; 
which  is  backed  by  diftant  hills  ;  the  rocks,  crowned 
with  wood,  lying  between  the  alcove  and  the  cafile,  to 
the  right  ;  and  Caftlehill  farm,  elevated  upon  the  op¬ 
pose  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  left,  form  the  two 
iide-fereens.  This  point  is  not  marked,  and  mull  fre¬ 
quently  be  loft  to  the  ftranger. 

c<  T!  ne  grotto,  fituated  at  the  head  of  Perfe*wood, 
commands  a  near  view  of  the  oppofite  rocks ;  mag¬ 
nificent  beyond  defeription  !  The  littlenefs  of  human 
art  was  never  placed  in  a  more  humiliating  point  of 
v  ew  ;  the  caftle  of  Chepftow,  a  noble  fortrefs,  is,  com¬ 
pared  with  thefe  natural  bulwarks,  a  mere  houfe  of  cards. 

“  Above  the  grotto,  upon  the  ifthmus  of  the  Perfe- 
field  fide,  is  a  fhrubbery  ;  ftrangely  mifplaced  !  an 
unpardonable  intrufion  upon  the  native  grandeur  of 
this  feene.  Mr  Gilpin’s  obfervations  upon  this,  as 
upon  every  other  occafion,  are  very  juft.  He  fays, 

<  It  is  pity  the  ingenious  embellifher  of  thefe  feenes 
could  not  have  been  fatisfied  with  the  great  beauties 
of  nature  which  he  commanded.  The  Ihrubberies  he 
has  introduced  in  this  part  of  his  improvements  I  fear 

will  rather  be  efteemed  paltry. - ‘  It  is  not  thelhrub 

which  offends ;  it  is  the  formal  introduction  of  it. 
Wild  underwood  may  be  an  appendage  of  the  grandeft 
feene  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  appendage.  A  bed  of  violets 
or  of  lilies  may  enamel  the  ground  with  propriety  at 
the  foot  of  an  oak;  but  if  you  introduce  them  artificially 
in  a  border,  you  introduce  a  trifling  formality,  and  dif- 
grace  the  noble  objedl  you  wifii  to  adorn.’ 

“  The  walk  now  leaves  the  wood,  and  opens  upon 
the  lower  lawn,  until  coming  near  the  houfe  it  enters 
the  alarming  precipice  facing  Llancot  ;  winding  along 
the  face  of  it  in  a  manner  which  does  great  honour  to 
the  artift.  Sometimes  the  fragments  of  rock  which 
fall  in  its  way  are  avoided,  at  other  times  partially  re¬ 
moved,  fo  as  to  condudi  the  path  along  a  ledge  carved 
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out  of  the  rock  ;  and  in  one  inftance,  a  huge  frag¬ 
ment,  of  a  fomewhat  conical  fhape  and  many  yards 
high,  is  perforated  ;  the  path  leading  through  its  bafe. 
This  is  a  thought  which  will  hand  down  to  future 
times  the  greatnefs  of  Mr  Morris’s  tafte  ;  the  defign 
and  the  execution  are  equally  great  ;  not  a  mark  of  a 
tool  to  be  feen  ;  all  appears  perfectly  natural.  The 
arch-way  is  made  winding,  fo  that  on  the  approach 
it  appears  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  cave ;  and,  on  a  near¬ 
er  view,  the  idea  is  ftrengthened  by  an  allowable  de¬ 
ception  ;  a  black  dark  hole  on  the  fide  next  the  cliff, 
which,  feen  from  the  entrance  before  the  perforation  is 
difeovered,  appears  to  be  the  darkfome  inlet  into  the 
body  of  the  cave. 

“  From  this  point,  that  vaft  inclofure  of  rocks  and 
precipices  which  marks  the  peculiar  magnificence  of 
Perfefield  is  feen  to  advantage.  The  area,  contain¬ 
ing  in  this  point  of  view  the  fields  of  Llancot  and  the 
lower  margin  of  Perfe-wood,  is  broken  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  piaurefque  by  the  graceful  winding  of  the 
Wye;  here  wa/hing  a  low  graffy  fhore,  and  their  fweep- 
ing  at  the  feet  of  the  rocks,  which  rife  in  fome  places 
perpendicular  from  the  water;  but  in  general  they  have 
a  wooded  offset  at  the  bafe  ;  above  whichjthey  rife  to 
one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high  ; 
expofing  one  full  face,  filvered  by  age,  and  bearded 
with  ivy,  growing  out  of  the  wrinkle-like  feams  and 
fiffures.  If  one  might  be  allowed  to  compare  the 
paltry  performances  of  art  with  the  magnificent  works 
of  nature,  we  fhould  fay,  that  this  inclofure  refembles 
a  prodigious  fortrefs  which  has  lain  long  in  ruins.  It 
is  in  reality  one  of  nature’s  ftrong-holds;  and  as  fuch 
has  probably  been  frequently  made  ufe  of.  Acrofs  the 
ifthmus  on  the  Gloucefterlhire  fide  there  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  deep  intrenchment,  called  to  this  day  the 
Bulwark  ;  and  tradition  flill  teems  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  warlike  feats  that  have  been  performed  among 
this  romantic  feenery. 

“  From  the  perforated  rock,  the  walk  leads  down 
to  the  cold-bath  (a  complete  place),  feated  about  the 
mid-way  of  the  precipice,  in  this  part  lefs  fteep  ;  and 
from  the  cold-bath  a  rough  path  winds  down  to  the 
meadow,  by  the  fide  of  the  Wye,  from  whence  the 
precipice  on  the  Perfefield  fide  is  feen  with  every  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  the  giant  fragments,  hung  with  (hrubs  and  ivy, 
nfe  in  a  galtly  manner  from  among!!  the  underwood,  and 
fhow  themfelves  in  all  their  native  favagenefs. 

ct  From  the  cold-bath  upward,  a  coach-road  f very 
fteep  and  difficult)  leads  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  at  the 
upper  corner  of  the  upper  lawn.  Near  the  top  of  the 
road  is  a  point  which  commands  one  of  the  mofl  plea- 
fing  views  of  Perfefield  :  The  Wye  fweeping  through 
a  graffy  vale  which  opens  to  the  left  Llancot  back¬ 
ed  by  its  rocks,  with  the  Severn  immediately  behind 
them  ;  and,  feen  in  this  point  of  view,  feems  to  be 
divided  from  the  Wye  by  only  a  fharp  ridge  of  rock, 
with  a  precipice  on  either  fide  ;  and  behind  the  Se¬ 
vern,  the  vale  and  wooded  hills  of  Gloucefterlhire. 

“  From  this  place  a  road  leads  to  the  top  of  Wind- 
cliff—  aftonifhing  fight !  The  face  of  nature  probably 
affords  not  a  more  magnificent  feene !  Llancot  in  all 
its  grandeur,  the  grounds  of  Perfefield,  the  caftle  and 
town  of  Chepftow,  the  graceful  windings  of  the  Wye 
below,  and  its  conflux  with  the  Severn  ;  to  the  left 
the  foreft  of  Dean  ;  to  the  right,  the  rich  marfhes  and 
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picfturefque  mountains  of  South  Wales;  a  broad  view 
of  the  Severn,  opening  its  fea-like  mouth  ;  the  con¬ 
flux  of  the  Avon,  with  merchant  fhips  at  anchor  in 
King-road,  and  veffels  of  different  defcriptions  under 
fail ;  Au ft  Cliff,  and  the  whole  vale  of  Berkeley,  back¬ 
ed  by  the  wooded  fwells  of  Gloucefterfhire,  the  view 
terminating  in  clouds  of  diftant  hills,  riling  one  behind 
another,  until  the  eye  becomes  unable  to  diftinguifti  the 
earth’s  billowy  furface  from  the  clouds  themfelves”. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  improvement  propofed 
by  our  author  is,  to  u  feparate  the  fublime  from  the 
beautiful;  fo  that  in  viewing  the  one,  the  eye  might  not 
fo  much  as  fufpedl  that  the  other  was  near. 

“  Let  the  hanging  walk  be  conducted  entirely  along 
the  precipices,  or  through  the  thickets,  fo  as  to  dif- 
clofe  the  natural  fcenery,  without  once  difcovering  the 
lawn  or  any  other  acquired  foftnefs.  Let  the  path  be 
as  rude  as  if  trodden  only  by  wild  beafts  and  favages, 
and  the  refting  places,  if  any,  as  ruftic  as  poflible. 

“  Erafe  entirely  the  prefent  fhrubbery,  and  lay  out 
another  as  elegant  as  nature  and  art  could  render  it 
before  the  houfe,  fwelling  it  out  into  the  lawn  towards 
the  ftables  ;  between  which  and  the  kitchen -garden 
make  a  narrow  winding  entrance. 

“  Convert  the  upper  lawn  into  a  deer- paddock,  fuf- 
fering  it  to  run  as  wild,  rough,  and  foreft-like  as  total 
negligence  would  render  it* 

“  The  viewer  would  then  be  thus  conduced  :  He 
would  enter  the  hanging-walk  by  a  fequeftered  path  at 
the  lower  corner  of  the  lawn,  purfuing  it  through  the 
wood  to  beneath  the  grotto,  and  round  the  head  land, 
or  winding  through  Perfewood,  to  the  perforated  rock 
and  the  cold-bath,  without  once  conceiving  an  idea  (if 
poflible)  that  art,  or  at  leaft  that  much  art,  had  been 
made  ufe  of  in  difcloflng  the  natural  grandeur  of  the 
furrounding  objects  ;  which  ought  to  appear  as  if  they 
prefented  themfelves  to  his  view,  or  at  moft  as  if  no¬ 
thing  was  wanted  but  his  own  penetration  and  judge¬ 
ment  to  find  them  out.  The  walk  fhould  therefore 
be  conduced  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  breaks  might 
be  quite  natural  ;  yet  the  points  of  view  obvious,  or 
requiring  nothing  but  a  block  or  a  ftone  to  mark  them.  * 
A  ftranger  at  lcafl  wants  no  feat  here ;  he  is  too  eager, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  walk,  to  think  of  lounging  up¬ 
on  a  bench. 

l<  From  the  cold-bath  he  would  afcend  the  fteep, 
near  the  top  of  which  a  commodious  bench  or  benches 
might  be  placed  :  the  fatigue  of  afcending  the  hill 
would  require  a  refting- place;  and  there  are  few  points 
which  afford  a  more  pleafing  view  than  this;  it  is  grand, 
without  being  too  broad  and  glaring. 

“  From  thefe  benches  he  would  enter  the  foreft 
part.  Here  the  idea  of  Nature  in  her  primitive  flate 
would  be  ftrengthened  :  the  roughneffes  and  deer  to 
the  right,  and  the  rocks  in  all  their  native  wildnefs  to 
the  left.  Even  Llancot  might  be  fhut  out  from  the 
view  by  the  natural  fhrubbery  of  the  cliff.  The  Lover’s 
Leap,  however  (a  tremendous  peep),  might  remain  ; 
but  no  benches,  nor  other  work  of  art,  fhould  here  be 
feen.  A  natural  path,  deviating  near  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  would  bring  the  viewer  down  to  the  lower 
corner  of  the  park;  where  benches  fhould  be  placed  in 
a  happy  point,  fo  as  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  rocks 
and  native  wildneffes,and  at  the  fame  time  hide  the  farm- 
houfes,  fields,  and  other  acquired  beauties  of  Llancot. 

“  Having  fatiated  himfdf  with  this  favage  feene,  he 
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would  be  led,  by  a  ftill  ruftic  path,  through  the  laby-  Principal 
rinth — when  the  fhrubbery,  the  lawn,  with  all  its  ap-  R*didetice» 
pendages,  the  graceful  Wye,  and  the  broad  filvcr  Se-  v 
vern,  would  break  upon  the  eye  with  every  advantage  of 
ornamental  nature :  the  tranfition  could  not  fail  tq  ftrike. 

“  From  this  foft  feene  he  would  be  fhpwn  to  the  top 
of  Windcliff,  where  in  one  vaft  view  he  would  unite  the 
fublime  and  beautiful  of  Perfefield.,, 

Only  one  other  particular  remains  to  be  noticed  be¬ 
fore  doling  this  article.  A  place  which  is  the  refidence 
of  a  family  all  the  year  is  very  defe&ive,  if  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  it  be  not  fet  apart  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine 
day,  for  air,  and  exercife,  in  winter.  To  fuch  a  fpot 
flicker  is  abfoiutely  effential;  and  evergreens  being  the 
thickefl  covert,  are  therefore  the  beft  :  their  verdure 
alfo  is  then  agreeable  to  the  eye  ;  and  they  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  fo  as  to  produce  beautiful  mixture  of  greens, 
with  more  certainty  than  deciduous  trees,  and  with  al- 
moft  equal  variety:  they  may  be  colleded  into  a  wood;, 
and  through  that  wood  gravel- walks  may  be  led  along 
openings  of  a  confiderable  breadth,  free  from  large  tree* 
which  would  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  wind¬ 
ing  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  avoid  any  draft  of  wind, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  blow.  But  when  a  re¬ 
treat  at  all  times  is  thus  fecured,  other  fpots  may  be 
adapted  only  to  occafional  purpofes ;  and  be  fheltered 
towards  the  north  or  the  eafl  on  one  hand,  while  they 
are  open  to  the  fun  on  the  other.  The  few  hours  of 
cheeifulriefs  and  warmth  which  its  beams  afford  are  fo 
valuable  as  to  juftify  the  facrifice  even  of  the  principles 
of  beauty  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  ;  and  therefore  no 
obje&ioris  of  famenefs  or  formality  can  prevail  againft: 
the  pleafantnefs  of  a  ftraight  walk,  under  a  thick  hedge 
or  a  fouth  wall.  The  eye  may,  however,  be  diverted 
from  the  flcreen  by  a  border  before  it,  where  the  aco¬ 
nite  and  the  fnowdrop,  the  crocus  and  hepatica,  brqught 
forward  by  the  warmth  of  the  fituation,  will  be  wel¬ 
come  harbingers  of  fpring ;  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  walk,  little  tufts  of  lauruftines,  and  of  variegated 
evergreens,  maybe  planted.  The  fpot  thus  enlivened 
by  a  variety  of  colours,  and  even  a  degree  of  bloom, 
may  be  ftill  further  improved  by  a  green-houfe.  The 
entertainment  which  exotics  afford  peculiarly  belongs 
to  this  part  of  the  year;  and  if  amongft  them  be  inter- 
fperfed  fome  of  our  earlieft  flowers,  they  will  there 
blow  before  their  time,  and  anticipate  the  gaiety  of 
the  feafon  which  is  advancing.  The  walk  miy  alfo 
lead  to  the  Jloves,  where  the  climate  and  the  plants  are 
always  the  fame.  And  the  kitchen-garden  Ihoufd  not 
be  far  off ;  for  that  is  never  quite  deftitute  of  produce, 
and  always  an  a£!ive  feene:  the  appearance  of  bufinefs 
is  alone  engaging  ;  and  the  occupations  there  are  an 
earned!  of  the  happier  feafons  to  which  they  are  prepa¬ 
rative.  By  thefe  expedients  even  the  winter  may  be 
rendered  cheerful  in  a  place  where  fhelter  is  provided 
againft  all  but  the  bittereft  inclemencies  of  the  Iky,  and 
agreeable  objects  and  interefting  amufements  are  con¬ 
trived  for  every  hour  of  tolerable  weather. 

For  the  particular  operations  in  gardening,  fee 
Planting,  Pruning,  Grafting,  Inoculating, 
KncHEN-Garden ,  Orchard,  Green- Hoife,  Hot- Hoife  y 
Inarching,  Espalier,  &c.  and  the  culture  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  different  plants  under  their  refpe&ive 
names. 

GARDINER, 
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<*iir<!;rer  GARDINER  (Stephen),  hi  Hi  op  of  Whichever, 
I)  and  lord  chancellor  of  England,  born  at  Bury  St  Ed- 
Garhmcl.  mun(js  {n  Suffolk,  natural  fon  to  Richard  Woodville, 
brother  to  queen  Elizabeth  wife  to  Edward  IV.  was 
learned  in  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  and  in  divinity.  He 
figned  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Katharine  of 
Spain;  abjured  the  pope’s  fupremacy;  and  writ  De  me- 
ra  ct  falfa  obedientia ,  in  behalf  of  the  king;  yet  in 
Edward’s  reign  he  oppofed  the  reformation,  and  was 
punifhed  with  imprifonment ;  but  queen  Mary  coming 
to  the  throne,  fhe  enlarged  him.  He  drew  up  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  marriage  between  the  queen  and  Philip  of 
£>pain,  which  were  very  advantageous  to  England.  He 
was  violent  againd  the  reformers;  but  on  his  death-bed 
was  diffatisfied  with  his  life,  and  often  repeated  thefe 
words  :  Err  ami  cum  Petroled  non  Jlemi  cum  Peiro .  Pie 
died  in  1555. 

GARGARISM  (from  “  to  wafh  the 

mouth  ;”)  a  gargle.  Its  ufe  is  for  wafhing  the  mouth 
and  throat  with,  when  inflammations,  ulcerations,  See. 
are  there.  A  frnall  quantity  may  be  taken  into  the 
mouth,  and  moved  brifkly  about,  and  then  fpit  out ; 
or  if  the  patient  cannot  do  this  to  any  advantage,  the 
liquor  may  be  injected  by  a  fyringe.  When  gargles 
are  required,  their  ufe  fhould  be  more  frequently  re¬ 
peated  than  is  done  in  common  pra&ice. 

GARGET,  a  difeafe  of  cattle,  confiding  in  a  fwel- 
ling  of  the  throat  and  the  neighbouring  p*arts ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  which  bleeding  in  the  fpring  is  recommended, 

GARGIL,  a  diflemper  in  geefe,  which  by  hopping 
the  head  frequently  proves  mortal.  Three  or  four 
cloves  of  garlic,  beaten  in  a  mortar  with  fweet  butter, 
and  made  into  little  balls,  and  given  the  creature  fad¬ 
ing,  are  the  ordinary  cure. 

GARIDELLA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belongingto  the  dccandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  or¬ 
der,  Multifile qu<e.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  with 
leaves  refembling  flower-petals;  there  are  five  bilabiate 
and  bifid  ne&aria  ;  the  capfules  are  polvfpermous,  and 
adhering  together. 

GARIZIM,  Gerizim,  or  Gerijim ,  (anc.  geog.)  a 
mountain  of  Samaria,  at  the  foot  of  which  flood  Sichem; 
fo  near,  that  Jorham  could  be  heard  by  the  Sichemites 
from  its  top,  (Judges  ix.  7.)  Famous  for  the  temple 
built  on  it  by  Sanballet,  in  favour  of  his  fon-in-law 
Manafieh,  by  the  permiflion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  200  years  after  deflroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  fon 
of  Simon,  the  fourth  in  fucceffion  of  the  Afmoneans 
(Jofephus). 

GARLAND,  a  fort  of  chaplet  made  of  flowers, 
feathers,  and  fometimes  precious  Aones,  worn  on  the 
head  in  manner  of  a  crown. — The  word  is  formed  of 
the  French  guirlande ,  and  that  of  the  barbarous  Latin 
garlanda ,  or  Italian  ghirlanda.  Menage  traces  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  gyrus ,  through  gyndus,  to  gyrulare ,  gyrlan - 
dum,  ghirlandum ;  and  at  length  ghirlanda  and  guir¬ 
lande  ;  fo  that  guirlande  and  garland  are  defended  in 
the  fixth  or  feventh  degree  from  gyms, — Hicks  reje&s 
this  derivation,  and  brings  the  word  from  gardel handa , 
which  in  the  northern  languages  fignify  a  nofegay  artfully 
* wrought  with  the  hand. 

Garland  alfo  denotes  ornaments  of  dowers,  fruits, 
and  leaves,  intermixed  ;  anciently  much  ufed  at  the 
gates  of  temples,  where  feails  and  folemn  rejoicings 
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were  held  ;  or  at  any  other  place  where  marks  of  pub-  Gar’Ic 

lie  joy  or  gaiety  were  icquired,  as  at  triumphal  arches,  11. 
tournaments,  &c.  Garrick. 

GARLIC.  See  Aljum. 

G  A  RMENT,  that  wherewith  any  perfon  is  clothed. 

See  Dress  and  Habit. 

GARNET,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  very  beautiful  gem, 
of  a  red  colour,  with  an  admixture  of  blue.  See  Gra- 
NATE. 

When  pure  and  free  from  blem idles,  it  is  little  infe¬ 
rior  in  appearance  to  the  oriental  ruby,  though  only  of 
a  middle  degree  of  hardnefs  between  the  fapphire  anti 
common  cry  dal.  It  is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  that 
of  a  pin’s  head  to  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Among  our  lapidaries  and  jewellers,  genuine  garnets 
are  known  by  different  names  according  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  colour,  t.  The  garnet,  Amply  fo 
called,  is  the  fined  and  mod  valuable  kind,  being  of  a 
very  deep  blood-red,  with  a  faint  admixture  of  blue. 

2.  The  rock-ruby  ;  a  name  very  improperly  given  to 
the  garnet  wdien  it  is  of  a  very  drong  but  not  deep  red, 
and  has  a  fairer  cafl  of  the  blue  :  this  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  gem.  3.  The  forane  or  ferain  garnet  ;  that  of  a 
yet  brighter  red,  approaching  to  the  colour  of  native 
cinnabar,  with  a  faint  blue  tinge.  4.  The  almaudine^ 
a  garnet  only  a  little  paler  than  that  called  the  rock - 
ruby . 

Garnet- Colour,  See  Colouring  of  Glass. 

To  imitate  Garnets .  The  making  the  counterfeit 
garnet  in  pade  is  done  as  follows. — Take  prepared  cry- 
dal  two  ounces,  common  red-lead  fix  ounces,  manga- 
uefe  ]  6  grains,  zaffre  three  grains ;  mix  all  well,  put 
them  into  a  crucible,  cover  it  with  lute,  and  fet  it  hi 
a  potter’s  kiln  for  24  hours.  0r  take  cry  dal  two  oun¬ 
ces,  minium  five  ounces  and  a  half,  manganefe  15 
grains,  zafxre  four  grains :  mix  them  well  together;  and 
let  all  be  baked,  in  a  pot  well  luted,  in  a  potter’s  kiln 
24  hours. 

GARONNE,  a  large  river  of  France,  which  ta¬ 
king  its  rife  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  runs  north- 
wed  by  the  city  of  Tholoufe,  divides  the  provinces  of 
Guienne  and  GaTcony,  and,  vifiting  the  city  of  Bour- 
deaux,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  about  60  miles 
below  that  city.  It  has  alfo  a  communication  with 
the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of  the  royal  canal  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  tide  flows  up  this  river  20  miles 
above  Bourdeaux. 

GARRICK  (David),  Efq?  the  great  Rofcius  of  this 
age  and  country,  who  for  near  40  years  hath  dune  the 
brighted  luminary  in  the  hemifpheie  of  the  itage,  was 
born  at  the  Angel  Inn  at  Hereford,  in  the  year  1716. 

His  father,  Captain  Peter  Garrick,  was  a  French  re¬ 
fugee,  and  had  a  troop  of  horfe  which  were  then  quar- 
teied  in  that  city.  This  rank  he  maintained  in  the  ar¬ 
my  for  feveral  years,  and  had  a  majority  at  the  time  of 
his  death  ;  that  event,  however,  prevented  him  from 
ever  enjoying  it.  Mr  Garrick  received  the  firfl  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  education  at  the  free-fehool  at  Litchfield; 
which  he  afterwards  completed  at  Rochefler,  under 
the  celebrated  Mr  Colfon,  fince  mathematical  profefFor 
at  Cambridge.  Dr  John  fon  and  he  were  fellow- Au- 
dent3  at  the  fame  fchool  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fa&,  that 
thefe  two  celebrated  geniufes  came  up  to  London,  with 
the  intention  of  pufhing  thcrnfelves  into  adtive  life,  in 
the  fame  coach.  On  the  9th  of  March  1736,  he  was 
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parrick.  entered  at  the  honourable  foeiety  of  Lincoln’s-Inn. 
The  ftudy  of  the  law,  however,  he  foon  quitted  ;  and 
followed  for  fomt.  time  the  employment  of  a  wine-mer¬ 
chant:  but  that  too  difgu fling  him,  he  gave  way  at  laft 
to  the  irrefiftible  bias  of  his  mind,  and  joined  a  travel¬ 
ling  company  of  comedians  at  Ipfwich  in  Suffolk,  where 
lie  went  by  the  name  of  Lyddle .  Having  in  this  poor 
fchool  of  Apollo  got  fome  aquaintance  with  the  theatric 
art,  he  burft  at  once  upon  the  world,  in  the  year 
1740-1,  in  all  the  luflre  of  perfe&ion,  at  the  little 
theatre  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  then  Under  the  dire&iofi 
of  Henry  GifFard. 

The  character  he  firft  performed  was  Richard  III. 
in  which,  like  the  fun  burfting  from  behind  a  cloud, 
he  difplayed  in  the  earlieft  dawn  a  fomewhat  more  than 
meridian  brightnefs.  His  excellence  dazzled  and  afto- 
nifhcd  every  one  ;  and  the  feeing  a  young  man,  in  no 
more  than  his  24th  year,  and  a  novice  in  reality  to 
the  ftage,  reaching  at  one  fingle  ftep  to  that  height  of 
perfe&ion  which  maturity  of  years  and  long  pra&ical 
experience  had  not  been  able  to  btftow  on  the  then 
capital  performers  of  the  Englifh  ftage,  was  a  pheno¬ 
menon  that  could  not  but  become  the  obje£  of  uni- 
verfal  fpeculation  and  of  as  univerfal  admiration.  The 
theatres  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town  were  deferted ; 
Goodman’s  Fields,  from  being  the  rendezvous  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  citizens  wives  alone,  became  the  refort  of  all 
ranks  of  men;  and  Mr  Garrick  continued  to  a&  till 
the  clofe  of  the  feafon. 

Having  very  advantageous  terms  offered  him  for  the 
performing  in  Dublin  during  fome  part  of  the  fummer 
(1741),  he  went  over  thither,  where  he  found  the 
fame  juft  homage  paid  to  his  merit  which  lie  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  own  countrymen.  To  the  fervice  of 
the  latter,  however,  he  efteemed  himfelf  more  imme¬ 
diately  bound  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  enfuing  winter, 
engaged  himfelf  to  Mr  Fleetwood,  then  manager  of 
Drury-Lane:  in  which  theatre  he  continued  till  the 
year  1  745,  when  he  again  went  over  to  Ireland,  and 
continued  there  the  whole  feafon,  joint  manager  with 
Mr  Sheridan  in  the  direction  and  profits  of  the  theatre- 
royal  in  Smock- Alley.  From  thence  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  engaged  for  the  feafon  of  1746  with 
Mr  Rich  at  Covent- Garden.  This  was  his  laft  per¬ 
formance  as  an  hired  a&or  :  for  in  the  clofe  of  that 
feafon,  Mr  Fleetwood’s  patent  for  the  management  of 
Drury-Lane  being  expired,  and  that  gentleman  having 
no  inclination  further  to  purfue  a  defign  by  which, 
from  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  proper  con¬ 
duct  of  it,  or  fome  other  caufe,  he  had  considerably 
impaired  his  fortune  ;  Mr  Garrick,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr  Lacy,  purchafed  the  property  of  that  theatre, 
together  with  the  renovation  of  the  patent  ;  and  in 
the  winter  of  1747,  opened  it  with  the  greateft  part  of 
Mr  Fleetwood’s  company,  and  with  the  great  addi¬ 
tional  ftrength  of  Mr  Barry,  Mrs  Pritchard,  and 
Mrs  Cibber,  from  Covent-Garden. 

Were  we  to  trace  Mr  Garrick  through  the  feveral 
occurrences  of  his  life, —  a  life  fo  aCtive,  fo  bufy,  and 
fo  full  of  occurrences  as  his,  we  ftiould  fwell  this  account 
to  many  pages.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  he  continued  in  the 
Unmolefted  enjoyment  of  his  fame  and  unrivalled  ex¬ 
cellence  to  the  moment  of  his  retirement.  His  univer- 
fality  of  excellence  was  never  once  attacked  by  compe¬ 
tition.  Tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  the  lover  and 
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the  hero,  the  jealous  hufband  who  fufpe&s  Lis  wife  Garrick, 
without  caufe,  and  the  tlioughtlefs  lively  rake  who  v— ^ 
attacks  it  without  defign,  were  all  alike  his  own.  Rage 
and  ridicule,  doubt  and  defpair,  tmnfport  and  tender- 
nefs,  compaffion  and  contempt  ;  love,  jealoufy,  fear, 
fury,  and  fimpliefty  ;  all  took  in  turn  pofieffion  of  his 
features,  while  each  of  them  in  turn  appeared  to  be 
the  foie  pofieflbr  of  his  heart.  In  the  feveral  charac¬ 
ters  of  Lear  and  Hamlet,  Richard,  Dorilas,  Romeo* 
and  Lufignane;  in  hie  Ranger,  Bayes,  Drugger,  Kite- 
ly,  Brute,  and  Benedick,  you  faw  the  mufcular  con¬ 
formations  that  your  ideas  attached  to  them  all.  In 
fliort,  Nature,  the  miftrefs  from  whom  alone  this  great 
performer  borrowed  all  his  lefions,  being  in  herfelf  in* 
exhauftible,  this  her  darling  fon,  marked  out  for  her 
trueft  reprefentative,  found  an  unlimited  fcope  for 
change  and  diverfity  in  his  manner  of  copying  from 
her  Various  productions.  There  is  one  part  of  theatri¬ 
cal  conduCt  which  ought  unqueftionably  to  be  recorded 
to  Mr  Garrick’s  honour,  ftnee  the  caufe  of  virtue  and 
morality,  and  the  formation  of  public  manners,  are 
confiderably  dependent  upon  it  ;  and  that  is,  the  zeal 
with  which  he  aimed  to  banifh  from  tlie  ftage  all  thofe 
plays  which  carry  with  them  an  immoral  tendency, 
and  to  prune  from  thofe  which  do  not  abfolutely,  on 
the  whole,  promote  the  interefts  of  vice,  fuch  feenes 
of  licentioufnefs  and  liberty,  as  a  redundancy  of  wit 
and  too  great  livelinefs  of  imagination  have  induced 
fome  of  our  comic  writers  to  indulge  themfelves  in,  and 
which  the  fympathetic  difpofition  of  our  age  of  gallan¬ 
try  and  intrigue  has  given  fan&ion  to.  The  purity  of 
the  Englifh  ftage  has  certainly  been  much  more  fully 
eftablifhed  during  the  adminiftration  of  this  theatrical 
minifter,  than  it  had  ever  been  during  preceding  ma¬ 
nagements.  He  feems  to  have  carried  his  modeft,  mo¬ 
ral,  chafte,  and  pious  principles  with  him  into  the 
very  management  of  the  theatre  itfelf,  and  refeued  per¬ 
formers  from  that  obloquy  which  ftuck  on  the  profef* 
fion.  Of  thofe  who  were  accounted  blackguards,  un¬ 
worthy  the  afiociation  of  the  world,  he  made  gentle¬ 
men,  united  them  with  foeiety,  and  introduced  them 
to  all  the  domeftic  comforts  of  life.  The  theatre  was 
no  longer  efteemed  the  receptacle  of  all  vice  ;  and  the 
moral,  the  ferious,  the  religious  part  of  mankind,  did 
not  hefitate  to  partake  of  the  rational  entertainment  of 
a  play,  and  pafs  a  cheerful  evening  undifgulted  with 
the  licentioufnefs,  and  uncorrupted  by  the  immorality, 
of  the  exhibition. 

Notwithftanding  the  numberlefs  and  laborious  avo¬ 
cations  attendant  on  his  profeffion  as  an  a&or,  and  his 
ftation  as  a  manager ;  yet  ftill  his  a  Clive  genius  was 
perpetually  burfting  forth  in  various  little  produClion3 
in  the  dramatic  and  poetical  way,  whofe  merit  cannot 
but  make  us  regret  his  want  of  time  for  the  purfuancc 
of  more  extenfive  and  important  works.  It  is  certain, 
that  his  merit  as  an  author  is  not  of  the  firft  magni¬ 
tude:  but  his  great  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  of 
ftage-effeCl,  and  his  happy  turn  for  lively  and  fti iking 
fatire,  made  him  generally  fuccefsful  ;  and  his  pro¬ 
logues  and  epilogues  in  particular,  which  are  almoft  in¬ 
numerable,  pofiefs  fuch  a  degree  of  happinefs,  both  in 
the  conception  and  execution,  as  to  ftand  unequalled. 

His  Ode  on  tlie  death  of  Mr  Pelham  run  through  four 
editions  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks.  His  Ode  on  Shake- 
fpeare  is  amafterly  piece  of  poetry;  and  when  deliver- 
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Garrick  ed  by  himfelf,  was  a  moft  capital  exhibition.  His  al- 
~  Jj  terations  of  Shakefpeare  and  other  authors  have  been 
i  at  times  fuccefsful,  and  at  times  exploded.  The  cut¬ 

ting  out  the  grave  diggers  fcene  from  Hamlet  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  forgot  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  gallery 
at  Drury.  Though  neceffary  to  the  chaflenefs  of  the 
fcene,  they  cannot  bear  to  lo  e  fo  much  true  flerling 
wit  and  humour ;  and  it  mull  be  owned,  that  exube¬ 
rances  of  that  kind,  though  they  hurt  the  uniformity, 
yet  incrcafe  the  luxuriance  of  the  tree.  Among  his 
alterations  the  following  are  part  :  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  altered  from  Ben  Johnfon  ;  Romeo  and  Ju¬ 
liet,  Winter’s  Tale,  Catherine  and  Petruchio,  Cymbe- 
line,  Hamlet,  &c.  altered  and  made  up  from  Shake¬ 
fpeare  ;  Gameflers,  a  comedy,  from  Shirley  ;  Ifabella, 
from  Southerne.  To  thefe  vve  add,  as  original  pro- 
dudlions,  The  Farmer’s  Return,  and  Linco’s  Travels, 
interludes  ;  Guardian,  Lethe,  Lying  Valet,  Mifs  in 
her  Teens,  Male  Coquet,  Irifh  Widow,  and  other  co¬ 
medies  in  two  a£ls ;  Enchanter,  a  mufical  entertain¬ 
ment;  Lilliput;  the  Chridmas  Tale  is  aferibed  to  him, 
and  many  others. 

We  now  bring  him  to  the  period  of  his  retirement 
in  the  fpring  of  1776;  when,  full  of  fame,  with  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  a  fplendid  fortune,  and  growing  into 
years,  he  thought  proper  to  feek  the  vale  of  life,  to 
enjoy  that  dignified  and  honourable  eafe  which  was 
compatible  with  his  public  fituation,  and  which  he  had 
fo  well  earned  by  the  adlivity  and  the  merits  of  his 
dramatic  reign.  But  very  fhort  indeed  was  the  period 
allotted  to  him  for  this  precious  enjoyment;  for  on 
the  20th  of  January  1779,  he  departed  this  life  ;  lea¬ 
ving  no  one  rival  in  excellence  upon  earth  to  compen- 
fate  for  his  lofs,  or  a  hope  of  our  ever,  meeting  with 
his  like  again* 

GARRISON,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  body  of  forces, 
difpofed  in  a  fortrefs,  to  defend  it  againfl  the  enemy, 
or  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  fubjedlion;  or  even  to  be 
fubfifled  during  the  winter-feafon;  hence  garrifon  and 
winter -quarters  are  fometimes  ufed  indifferently  for  the 
fame  thing;  and  fometimes  they  denote  different  things. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  a  garrifon  is  a  place  wherein  forces 
are  maintained  to  fecure  it,  and  where  they  keep  re¬ 
gular  guard,  as  a  frontier  town,  a  citadel,  caflle,  tower, 
&c.  The  garrifon  fhould  be  always  ftronger  than  the 
townfmen. 

Du  Cange  derives  the  word  from  the  corrupt  Latin 
garnifio ,  which  the  latter  writers  ufe  to  ilgnify  all  man¬ 
ner  of  munition,  arms,  vi&uals,  &c.  neceffary  for  the 
defence  of  a  place,  and  fuflaining  of  a  fiege. 

Winter- quarters  fignify  a  place  where  a  number  of 
forces  are  laid  up  in  the  winter  feafon,  without  keeping 
the  regular  guard. 

GARSTANG,  a  town  in  Lancafhire,  223  miles 
from  London,  in  the  poll  road  between  Preflon  and 
Lancafter.  It  is  a  large  populous  place,  near  a  mile 
is  length,  but  built  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  with 
dirty  flreets,  and  very  indifferent  houfes.  The  church 
is  a  ftately  Gothic  flrudlure.  By  the  late  inland  na¬ 
vigation,  it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey, 
Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Hum¬ 
ber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including 
its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Weflmoreland,  Chefler, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefler,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 
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GARTER,  a  ligature  for  tying  up  the  flocking  ;  Garter.' 

but  particularly  ufed  for  the  badge  of  a  noble  order  of - r- J 

knights,  hence  denominated  the 

Order  of  the  Garter ,  a  military  order  of  knight¬ 
hood,  the  mofl  noble  and  ancient  of  any  lay-order  in 
the  world,  inflituted  by  Edward  Ilf.  The  knights- 
companions  are  generally  princes  and  peers  ;  and  the 
king  of  England  is  the  fovereign  or  chief  of  the  order. 

The  number  of  knights  was  originally  26;  but  fix 
were  added  in  1786,  on  account  of  the  increafe  of  the 
royal  family.  They  are  a  college  or  corporation,  ha¬ 
ving  a  great  and  little  feal. 

Their  officers  are  a  prelate,  chancellor,  regifler,  kino* 
at  arms,  and  uflier  of  the  black  rod.  They  have  alfo 
a  dean,  with  12  canons,  and  petty  canons,  vergers,  and 
26  penfioners  or  poor  knights.  The  prelate  is  the 
head.  This  office  is  veiled  in  the  billiop  of  Winch!* 
fler,  and  has  ever  been  fo.  Next  to  the  prelate  is  the 
chancellor  ;  which  office  is  veiled  in  the  billiop  of  Sa- 
lifbury,  who  keeps  the  feals,  &c.  The  next  is  the  re¬ 
gifler,  who  by  his  oath  is  to  enter  upon  the  regillry, 
the  ferutinies,  eledlions,  penalties,  and  other  ads  of 
the  order  with  all  fidelity :  The  dean  of  Wind  for  is  al¬ 
ways  regifler  ex  officio .  The  fourth  officer  is  Garter 
and  King-at-arms,  being  two  diflindl  offices  united  in 
one  perfon.  Garter  canies  the  rod  and  feeptre  at 
the  feafl  of  St  George,  the  protedor  of  this  order, 
when  the  fovereign  is  prefent.  He  notifies  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  new  knights,  attends  the  folemnity  of  thei? 
inflallations,  carries  the  garter  to  the  foreign  princes, 

&c.  He  is  the  principal  officer  within  the  college  of 
arms,  and  chief  of  the  heralds.  See  King- at- Arms. 

All  thefe  officers  except  the  prelate  have  fees  and 
penfions.  The  college  of  the  order  is  feated  in  the 
caflle  of  Windfor,  within  the  chapel  of  St  George,  and 
the  charter-honfe,  ereded  by  the  founder  for  that 
purpofe.  The  habit  and  enfign  of  the  order  are,  a 
gaiter,  mantle,  cape,  george,  and  collar.  The  three 
firfl  were  affigned  the  knights  companions  by  the  foun¬ 
der  ;  and  the  george  and  collar  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  garter  challenges  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  drefs,  by  reafon  that  from  it  the 
noble  order  is  denominated  ;  that  it  is  the  firfl  part  cf 
the  habit  prefen  ted  to  foreign  princes  and  abfent 
knights,  who,  and  all  other  knights-cled,  are  there¬ 
with  firfl  adorned  ;  and  it  is  of  fo  great  honour  and 
grandeur,  that  by  the  bare  invefliture  with  this  noble 
enfign,  the  knights  are  efleemed  companions  of  the 
greatefl  military  order  in  the  world.  It  is  worn  on 
the  left  leg  between  the  knee  and  calf,  and  is  ena¬ 
melled  with  this  motto,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense; 
i.  e.  Shame  to  him  that  thinks  evil  hereof :  The  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  king  Edward  having  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  France,  retorted  fhame  and  defiance  upon 
him  that  fhould  dare  to  think  amifs  of  the  jnfl  enter- 
prife  he  had  undertaken,  for  recovering  his  lawful  right 
to  that  crown  ;  and  that  the  bravery  of  thole  knights 
whom  he  had  eledled  into  this  order,  was  fuch  as 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  the  quarrel  againfl  tliofe 
that  thought  ill  of  it. 

The  mantle  is  the  chief  of  thefe  vcflments  made  ufe 
of  upon  all  folemn  occafions.  The  colour  of  the  man¬ 
tle  is  by  the  flatjutes  appointed  to  be  blue.  The  length 
of  the  train  of  the  mantle  only  difkinguifhes  the  fove¬ 
reign  from  the  knights-companions.  To  the  collar  of 
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barter,  the  mantle  is  fixed  a  pair  of  long  firings,  anciently 

-  wove  with  blue  filk  only,  but  now  twilled  round,  and 

made  of  Venice  gold  and  filk,  of  the  colour  of  the 
robe,  with  knobs  or  buttons,  and  tafTels  at  the  end. 
The  left  fhoulder  of  the  mantle  has  from  the  inflitu- 
tion  been  adornedjwith  a  large  garter,  with  the  device, 
Honi  soit,  See .  Within  this  is  the  crofs  of  the  or¬ 
der,  which  was  ordained  to  be  worn  at  all  times  by 
king  Charles  I.  At  length  the  ftar  was  introduced, 
being  a  fort  of  crofs  irradiated  with  beams  of  filver. 

The  collar  is  appointed  to  be  compofed  of  pieces  of 
gold  in  fafhion  of  garters,  the  ground  enamelled  blue, 
and  the  motto  gold. 

When  the  knights  wear  not  their  robes,  they  are  to 
have  a  filver  ftar  on  the  left  fide  ;  and  they  commonly 
bear  the  picture  of  St  George,  enamelled  on  gold,  and 
befet  with  diamonds,  at  the  end  of  a  blue  ribben,  crof- 
fmg  the  body  from  the  left  fhoulder.  They  are  not  to 
appear  abroad  without  the  garter,  on  penalty  of  6s.  8d. 
paid  to  the  regifler. 

The  manner  of  electing  a  knight-companion  into 
this  moft  noble  order,  and  the  ceremonies  of  invefti- 
ture,  are  as  follow.  When  the  fovereign  defigns  to 
elt&  a  companion  of  the  garter,  the  chancellor  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  order  draws  up  the  letters,  which,  paffing 
both  under  the  fovereign’s  fign-manual  and  fignet  of  the 
order,  are  fent  to  the  perfon  by  Garter  principal  king 
at  arms  ;  and  are  in  this  manner,  or  to  the  fame  effect  :r 
4<  We,  with  the  companions  of  our  mofl  noble  order 
of  the  garter,  affembled  in  chapter,  holden  this  prefent 
day  at  our  cattle  at  Windfor,  confidering  the  virtuous 
fidelity  you  have  fhown,  and  the  honourable  exploits 
you  have  done  in  ourfervice,  by  vindicating  and  main¬ 
taining  our  right,  &c.  have  ele&ed  and  chofen  you  one 
of  the  companions  of  our  order.  Therefore,  we  re¬ 
quire  you  to  make  your  fpeedy  repair  unto  us,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  enfigtrs  thereof,  and  be  ready  for  your  inftal- 
lation  upon  the  —  day  of  this  prefent  month,  &c.” 

-  The  garter,  which  is  of  blue  velvet  bordered  with 
fine  gold-wire,  having  commonly  the  letters  of  the 
motto  of  the  fame,  is,. at  the  time  of  election,  buckled 
upon  the  left  leg,  by  two  of  the  fenior  companions, 
who  receive  it  from  the  fovereign,  to  whom  it  was 
prefented  upon  a  velvet  cufhion,  by  Garter  king  at 
arms,  with  the  ufual  reverence,  whiift  the  chancellor 
reads  the  following  admonition,  enjoined  by  the  fta- 
tutes:  “  To  the  honour  of  God  omnipotent,  and  in 
memorial  of  the  blefied  martyr  St  George,  tie  about 
thy  leg,  for  thy  renown,  this  noble  garter  ;  wear  it  as 
the  fymbol  of  rhe  molt  iHuttrious  order,  never  to  be 
forgotten  or  laid  afide  ;  that  thereby  thou  mayelt  be 
admonifhed  to  be  courageous;  and  having  undertaken 
a  jull  war,  in  which  thou  (halt  be  engaged,  thou 
mayefl  hand  firm,  valiantly  fight,  and  fuccefiively  con¬ 
quer.”  The  princely  garter  being  then  buckled  on,  and 
the  word  of  its  fignification  pronounced,  the  knight-eleCl 
is  brought  before  the  fovereign,  who  puts  about  his 
neck,  kneeling,  a  dark  blue  ribbon,  whereunto  is  ap¬ 
pendant,  wrought  in  gold  within  the  garter,  the  image 
of  St  George  on  horfeback,  with  his  fword  drawn, 
encountering  with  the  dragon.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
chancellor  reads  the  following  admonition  :  “  Wear 
this  ribbon  about  thy  neck,  adorned  with  the  image  of 
tlie  bkfitd  martyr  and  foldier  of  Ghrilt  St  George, 


by  whofe  imitation  provoked,  thou  mayefl  fo  overpafs  Charter, 
both  profperous  and  adverfe  adventures,  that  having  — — 
floutly  van qui ttied  thy  enemies  both  of  body  and  foul, 
thou  mayefl  not  only  receive  the  praife  of  this  tran- 
fient  combat,  but  be  crowned  with  the  palm  of  eternal 
vi&ory.”  Then  the  knight  elected  kiffes  the  fovereign’s 
hand ;  thanks  his  majefty  for  the  great  honour  done  him ; 
rifes  up,  and  falutes  all  the  companions  feverally,  who 
return  their  congratulations.  See  a  reprefentation  of 
the  above  infignia,  among  ethers,  on  the  plate  belong¬ 
ing  to  Orders  of  Knighthood . 

Since  the  inflitutiou  of  this  order,  there  have  been 
eight  emperors  and  twenty-eight  kings,  befides  nu¬ 
merous  fovereign  princes,  enrolled  as  companions 
thereof.  Its  origin  is  fomewhat  differently  related. 

The  common  account  is,  that  the  countefs  of  Salifbury 
at  a  ball  happening  to  drop  her  garter,  the  king  took 
it  up  and  prefented  it  to  her  with  thefe  words,  “  Ho - 
ni  foit  qui  mal  y  penfe i.  e.  Evil  to  him  that  evil 
thinks.  This  accident,  it  is  faid,  gave  rife  to  the  order 
and  the  motto ;  it  being  the  fpirit  of  the  times  to  mix 
love  and  war  together  :  but  as  in  the  original  flatutes 
of  this  order  there  is  not  the  lead  conjeCture  to  coun¬ 
tenance  fuch  a  feminine  inflitution,  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  this  tradition.  Camden,  Fern,  &c.  take  it 
to  have  been  inflituted  on  occafion  of  the  victory  ob¬ 
tained  by  Edward  over  the  French  at  the  battle  of 
Creffey  :  that  prince,  fay  fome  hiftorians,  ordered  his 
garter  to  be  displayed,  as  a.  fignal  of  battle  ;  in  com¬ 
memoration  whereof,  he  made  a  garter  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  order  ere&ed  in  memory  of  this  fig- 
nal  victory,  and  a  fymbol  of  the  indiffoluble  union  of 
the  knights. 

It  appears  from  Raftel’s  chronicle,  lib.  vi.  quoted 
by  Granger  in  the  fupplement  to  his  Biographical 
Hiftory,  that  this  order  was  devifed  by  Richard  I.  at 
the  fiege  of  the  city  of  Acres,  when  hecaufed  twenty- 
fix  knights,  who  firmly  flood  by  him,  to  wear  thongs 
of  blue  leather  about  their  legs,  and  that  it  was  per¬ 
fected  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Edward  III. 

In  1551,  Edward  VI.  made  fome  alterations  in  the 
ritual  of  this  order :  that  prince  compofed  it  in  La¬ 
tin,  the  original  whereof  is  kill  extant  in  his  own 
hand-writing.  He  there  ordained,  that  the  order 
fhould  no  longer  be  called  the  order  of  St  George,  but 
that  of  the  garter  ;  and,  inftead  of  the  George,  hung 
at  the  collar,  he  fubttituted  a  cavalier,  bearing  a  book 
on  the  point  of  his  fword,  with  the  word  proteBio  gra¬ 
ven  on  the  fword,  and  *verluin  Dei  on  the  book  ;  with 
a  buckle  in  the  left-hand,  and  the  word Jldes  thereon. 
Latrey. 

Garter,  principal  King  at  Arms,  This  office  was  iii- 
flituted  by  Henry  V. 

Garter,  and  principal  king  at  arms,  are  two  dittinCl 
offices  united  in  one  perfon  :  Garter’s  employment  is 
to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  order  of  the  garter  ;  for 
which  he  is  allowed  a  mantle  and  badge,  a  houfe  in 
Windfor- caille,  and  penfions  both  from  the  fovereign 
and  knights,  and,  lattly,  fees.  He  alfo  carries  the  rod 
and  feeptre  at  every  feall  of  St  George,  when  the  fove¬ 
reign  is  prefent,  and  notifies  the  eleClion  of  fuch  as 
are  new  chofen  ;  attends  the  folemnity  of  their  inttal- 
lations,  and  takes  care  of  placing  their  arms  over  their 
feats  ;  and  carries  the  garter  to  foreign  kings  and 
4D2  ,  , ;  >  princes. 
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>  princes,  for  which  fervice  it  has  been  ufual  to  join  him 
in  commiffion  with  fome  peer,  or  other  perfon  of  di- 
ftin&ion. 

Garter’s  oath  relates  only  to  fervices  being  perform¬ 
ed  within  the  order,  and  is  taken  in  chapter  before  the 
fovereign  and  knights.  His  oath,  as  king  at  arms,  is 
taken  before  the  earl  marfhal. 

Garter  is  alfo  a  term  in  heraldry,  fignifying  the 
moiety  or  half  of  a  bend. 

GARTH  is  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England  for  a 
little  backfide  or  clofe.  It  is  an  ancient  Britiih  word. 
Gardd,  in  that  language,  hgmfes  garden,  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  and  written  garih .  This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for 
a  dam  or  wear,  &c. 

GARTH-men  is  ufed  in  our  llatutes  for  thofe  who 
catch  fifh  by  means  of  fifh-  garths,  or  wears.  By  fta- 
tute  it  is  ordained,  that  no  fifher,  nor  garth -man,  fhall 
ufe  any  nets  or  engines  to  deftroy  the  fry  of  fifh,  & c. 

17  Ric.  IT.  cap.  9.  The  word  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  derived  from  the  Scotch  word  gart,  which  figni- 
fies  forced  or  compelled ;  becaufe  fifh  are  forced  by  the 
wear  to  pafs  in  a  loop,  where  they  are  taken. 

Garth  (Sir  Samuel),  an  excellent  Englifh  poet 
and  phyfician,  was  defeended  from  a  good  family  in 
Yorkfhire.  He  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians  at  London  in  1 693.  He  at  that  time  zealonfly  pro¬ 
moted  and  encouraged  the  ere&ing  of  the  difpenfary 
for  the  relief  of  the  fick  poor,  by  giving  them  advice 
gratis,  and  medicines  at  low  rates.  This  work  of  cha¬ 
rity  having  expofed  him  and  many  other  phyficians  to 
the  envy  and  refentment  of  feveral  perfons  of  the  fame 
faculty  as  well  as  apothecaries,  lie  ridiculed  them,  with 
a  peculiar  fpirit  and  vivacity,  in  a  poem  called  the 
Difpenfary ,  in  fix  cantos,  highly  efleemed.  He  was 
one  of  the  moft  eminent  members  of  the  famous  fo- 
ciety  called  the  Kit-Kat  Club ,  which  confifted  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  diftinguifhed  by  their  excel¬ 
lent  parts  and  affe&ion  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 
Upon  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  he  was  knighted, 
and  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  and 
phyfician -general  to  the  army.  Nor  were  thefe  more 
than  juft  rewards  even  of  his  phyfical  merit.  He  had 
gone  through  the  office  of  cenfor  of  the  college  in 
1702  ;  and  had  pra&ifed  always  with  great  reputation, 
and  a  ftri6t  regard  to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the 
faculty,  never  Hooping  to  proftitute  the  dignity  of 
his  profeflion,  through  mean  and  fordid  views  of  felf- 
intereft,  to  any  even  the  moft  popular  and  wealthy 
apothecaries.  In  a  fteady  adherence  to  this  noble 
principle,  he  concurred  with  the  much  celebrated  Dr 
RadclifFe,  with  whom  he  was  alfo  often  joined  in  phy¬ 
fical  confutations.  He  had  a  very  extenfive  practise, 
but  was  very  moderate  in  his  views  of  advancing  his 
own  fortune  ;  his  humanity  and  good- nature  inclin¬ 
ing  him  more  to  make  ufe  of  the  great  intereft  he  had 
with  perfons  in  power,  for  the  fupport  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  other  men  of  letters.  He  chofe  to  live  with 
the  great  in  that  degree  of  independency  and  freedom 
which  became  a  man  poffeffed  of  a  fuperior  genius, 
whereof  he  was  daily  giving  freffi  proofs  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  One  of  his  lait  performances  in  polite  letters, 
was  his  tranflation  of  the  whole  fourteenth  book,  and 
the  ftory  of  Cinnus  in  the  fifteenth  book,  of  Ovid’sMe- 
tamorphofes.  Thefe,  together  with  an  Fnglifh  ver- 
fion  of  the  reft,  were  publifhed  in  1 7 1 7  \  and  he  has 
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prefixed  an  excellent  preface  to  the  whole,  wherein  Garumna* 
he  not  only  gives  an  idea  of  the  work,  and  points  out 
its  principal  beauties,  but  ffiows  the  ufes  of  the  poem, 
and  how  it  may  be  read  to  moft  profit.  The  diftem- 
per  which  feized  him  the  enfuing  year,  and  ended  not 
but  with  his  life,  caufed  a  general  concern  ;  which 
was  particularly  teftified  by  lord  Lanfdown,  brother- 
poet,  though  of  a  different  party,  in  fome  admirable 
verfes  written  on  the  occafion.  He  died,  after  a  fhort 
illnefs,  which  he  bore  with  great  patience,  in  January 
1719. 

GARUMNA,  a  noble  and  navigable  river  of  Gaul, 
which  riling  from  the  Pyrenees,  formerly  bounded  A- 
quitain  on  the  north  (Gasfarj)  but  by  the  new  regular 
tion  of  Auguftus  divided  it  in  the  middle,  emptying  it- 
felf,  to  the  north  of  Burdegala,  into  the  Aquitanic 
ocean.  Now  the  Garonne .  Mela  obferves  concern- 
ing  it,  that  unlefs  it  is  fwelled  by  winter  rains,  or  the 
melting  of  the  fnow,  it  is  for  a  #great  part  of  the  year 
ffioaly  and  fcarce  navigable  :  but  when  increafed  by 
the  meeting  tide,  whereby  its  waters  are  repelled,  it  is 
fomewhat  fuller,  and  the  farther  the  river  advances, 
it  is  broader,  till  at  length  it  refemblcs  a  large  frith  or 
arm  of  the  fea  ;  not  only  bearing  large  veffels,  but  al¬ 
fo  fwelling  like  a  raging  fea,  toffes  them  extremely,  e- 
fpecially  if  the  dire&ioa  of  the  wind  be  one  way  and 
that  of  the  current  another. 

t  GAS,  a  general  name  for  all  fluids  of  the  aerial 
kind,  excepting  the  common  air  we  breathe.  It  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  German  gafeht  or  ga/l}  fignifying  an 
eruption  of  wind,  or  the  ebullition  attending  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  elaftic  fluids  from  fubftances  in  a  ftate  offer- 
mentation  or  effervefcence.  It  was  originally  given  by 
Van  Helmont  to  the  vapour  of  charcoal,  the  fame 
with  the  fluid  now  called  fixed  dir ,  and  fome  other 
fa&itious  airs  ;  and  from  him  has  been  employed  by 
modern  philofophers  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  fluids 
about  which  aerology  is  converfant. 

Under  the  article  Aerology,  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  thefe  fluids  are  explained  at  large  ;  here, 
however,  for  the  more  eafy  comprehenfion  of  the  fub- 
je&,  we  (hall  give  a  lift  of  thefe  fluids,  with  a  general 
account  of  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  hitherto, 
difeovered  concerning  them.  The  gafes,  or  perma- 
nently  elaftic  fluids,  as  yet  known,  are, 

Common  or  atmofpherical  air. 

Fixed  air. 

Inflammable  air. 

Nitrous  air. 

Dephlogifticated  air. 

Vitriolic- acid  air. 

Marine -acid  air. 

Nitrous-acid  air. 

Fluor- acid  air. 

Vegetable -acid  air. 

Alkaline  air. 

12.  Dephlogifticated  nitrous  air. 

Sulphurated  inflammable  air. 

Hepatic  air. 

^  Phlogiilicated  air. 

The  moft  remarkable  properties  of  thefe  are  as  follow. 

1.  Atmofpherical  air  fupports  both  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life  ;  and  furrounding  the  whole  globe  to  a  co»- 
fiderable  height,  is  one  of  the  great  agents  employed 
by  nature  for  executing  her  moft  important  purpofes. 
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It  is  compofed  of  one  part  of  dephlogifticated  air,  and 
three  or  more  of  phlogifticated  air. 

2.  Fixed  air  is  produced  in  great  plenty  in  all  kinds 
of  combuftion.  If  the  combuflible  body  be  fet  on  tire 
in  pure  dephlogifticated  air,  the  fixed  air  is  proportion- 
ably  pure ;  but  if  in  the  common  atmofphere  the  produce 
is  contaminated  by  the  whole  quantity  of  phlogifticated 
air  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  atmofphere  by  which 
the  combuftion  was  fupported,  it  proves  fatal  to  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  very  fhort  time,  but  is  favourable  to  vegeta¬ 
tion.  It  is  abforbed  in  confiderable  quantities  by  wa¬ 
ter,  to  which  it  communicates  an  agreeable  acidulous 
tafte,  and  a  power  of  diffolving  iron  ;  and  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient  in  mineral  waters.  It  is  taken  up  in 
great  quantity  by  pure  alkaline  falts  whether  fixed  or 
volatile  ;  by  calcined  magnefia,  lime,  or  calcareous 
earth  ;  all  of  which  it  naturalizes,  and  forms  with  them 
falts  of  different  kinds.  Lime  abforbs  it  more  readily 
either  when  quite  dry  or  entirely  diffolved  in  water 
than  when  expofed  to  it  in  a  moift  mafs,  and  lime-wa¬ 
ter  is  readily  precipitated  by  it ;  but  magnefia  attra6ls 
it  more  readily  when  in  a  moift  mafs  ;  and  the  fixed  al¬ 
kalies  equally  well  in  either  cafe,  unlefs  when  violently 
heated. 

Fixed  air  is  contained  in  great  quantity  in  ferment¬ 
ed  liquors,  to  which  it  gives  their  agreeable  tafte  and 
brifknefs  ;  and  by  impregnating  them  with  it,  they 
may  be  recovered  from  a  vapid  ftate,  and  rendered 
brifk  and  agreeable  as  before.  It  has  a  confiderable 
antifeptic  power;  and  notwithftanding  its  pernicious 
qualities  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  has  been  found  fer- 
viceable  in  putrid  difeafes  when  fwallowed,  or  when  injec¬ 
ted  by  wayof  glyfter.  Being  a  natural  product  of  com¬ 
buftion,  it  is  met  with  in  great  quantities  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  volcanoes,  or  mountains  which  have  for¬ 
merly  been  volcanoes,  where  it  often  produces  mif- 
chievous  effe&s.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  mines,  where 
it  often  proves  fatal  to  the  workmen.  In  the  artificial 
way  it  is  procured  from  fermenting  liquors  ;  from  the 
calcination  of  magnefia  and  calcareous  earths  by  heat  $ 
and  from  a  mixture  of  thefe  earths  with  acids,  chiefly 
the  vitriolic.  When  procured  from  large  quantities 
of  fermenting  liquors,  it  lies  in  a  large  body  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  liquor,  generally  nine  inches  or  a  foot  thick, 
and  affords  an  amufing  appearance  on  extinguifhing 
lighted  candles  or  chips  of  wood  in  it.  In  thefe  expe¬ 
riments  the  fmoke  readily  unites  with  the  gas,  fo  that 
little  or  none  of  it  can  difperfe  itfelf  into  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  upper  furface  of 
this  fmoke  which  floats  in  the  fixed  air  is  fmooth  and 
well  defined,  but  the  under  part  is  ragged,  and  fome- 
times  even  colle&ing  itfelf  into  balls  connected  with 
the  upper  furface  by  flender  threads.  Sometimes  the 
fmoke  will  form  itfelf  into  broad  flakes  parallel  to^he 
furface  of  the  liquor,  and  at  different  diftances  from  it, 
exactly  like  clouds  ;  and  thefe  appearances  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  upwards  of  an  hour  with  very  little  variation. 
Dr  Prieftley  tried  the  fmoke  of  gun- powder,  rofm,  ful- 
phur,  and  other  electric  fubftances  ;  and  found  them 
all  retained  equally  by  the  fixed  air,  as  well  as  the 
fmoke  of  vitriolic  acid  raifedby  putting  a  burning  coal 
in  it. 

Fixed  air  does  not  very  readily  unite  with  common 
air.  It  is  near  twice  as  heavy  as  atmofpheric  air,  and 
acquires  a  proportionably  greater  elasticity  by  heat.  It 


is  compofed  of  dephlogifticated  air  and  phlpgiflon; 
which  two  ingredients  are  partly  feparated  by  the  elec¬ 
tric  fpark.  It  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in 
veffels  inverted  into  quickfilver,  or  even  into  water,  with 
a  coat  of  oil  about  half  an  inch  thick  on  its  furface. 

3.  Inflammable  air  is  compofed  of  phlogifton  and  waj 
ter  rarefied  by  heat.  It  is  the  ligliteft  fluid  known  in 
nature,  being  10  or  12  times  fpecifically  lighter  than 
the  common  atmofphere.  It  is  pernicious  to  animals, 
but  fupports  vegetable  life.  By  itfelf  it  extinguifhes 
flame  ;  but  when  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  com¬ 
mon  air,  the  whole  explodes  violently,  and  a  fmall 
portion  of  nitrous  acid  is  produced.  If  dephlogifticated 
air  be  ufed  inftead  of  common  air,  the  explofion  is, 
much  more  violent ;  Dr  Prieftley  fays  50  times.  It  is 
very  readily  abforbed  by  the  calces  of  fome  metals, 
particularly  lead,  to  which  it  reftores  its  metallic 
form ;  and  is  even  decompofed  by  keeping  it  long  in  a. 
tube  made  of  white  glafs,  to  which  it  communicates  a 
black  colour  by  its  attraction  for  the  lead  in  its  compo- 
fltion.  It  is  produced  naturally  in  coal-pits  and  other 
mines;  where,  being  mixed  with  common  air,  and  fre¬ 
quently  inflamed  by  the  lights  which  the  miners  have 
along  with  them,  it  explodes  with  prodigious  vio¬ 
lence,  and  often  produces  much  mifchief.  Sometimes 
it  rifes  out  of  marfhes,  or  from  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  fprings  and  rivers;  in  which  cafe  the  water  will  feenx 
to  take  fire  on  holding  a  lighted  candle  to  its  furface. 
It  is  produced  from  the  vapours  of  rancid  oil;  whence 
it  has  fometimes  been  colle&ed  in  the  large  bellows 
ufed  in  founaeries,  and  burft  them  with  explofion.  It 
feems  alfo  to  be  a  natural  product  of  putrefa&ion  of 
every  kind,  being  fometimes  met  with  in  jakes  and 
privies,  where  it  has  exploded  as  ufual  on  the  approach 
of  a  candle.  When  mixed  with  common  air  it  maybe 
fired  by  an  eleCtric  fpark,  but  lefs  readily  by  one  from* 
flint  and  fteel;  though  there  are  inftances  of  its  taking 
fire  in  this  manner  alfo.  In  the  artificial  way,  itismoft 
ufually  procured  from  iron-filings  and  diluted  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  ;  and  lately  from  the  fleam  of  water  conveyed 
over  iron-filings  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  like- 
wife  obtained  by  diftillation  of  wood,  coal,  Sc c.  and 
by  diflipating  charcoal  with  the  heat  of  a  burning  glafs- 
in  vacuo.  Dr  Pennington  of  Philadelphia  informs  us, 
that  it  refills  putrefa&ion  ;  but  its  virtues  in  this  way 
have  not  been  particularly  examined. 

4.  Nitrous  air  is  produced  from  inflammable  fubftan¬ 
ces  combined  with  the  nitrous  acid;  and,  according  to 
that  clafs  of  philofophers  ftyled  Phlogi/liariSy  confifts  of 
nitrous  acid  fuperfaturated  with  phlogifton  ;  according 
to  the  Ant'phhgijlians ,  it  confifts  of  the  fame  acid,  de¬ 
prived  of  a  part  of  its  oxygenous  principle,  the  fame 
with  what  the  other  party  call  the  balls  of  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air.  This  is  the  mod  noxious  of  all  the  kinds  of; 
air  hitherto  difcovered  ;  being  not  only  inflantly  fatal 
to  animal  life,  but  to  vegetables  alfo,  as  well  as  ex- 
tinguifhing  flame  in  the  moft  perfedl  manner.  It  has* 
a  ftrong  often fivefmell;  and  when  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  dephlogifticated  or  common  atmofpheric  air,  a  very 
confiderable diminutionof  thelattertakesplace,  attended 
with  heat,  red  fumes,  and  the  produdlion  of  nitrous  acid. 
The  diminution  is  greateft  of  all  when  pure  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  is  made  ufe  of ;  and  with  atmofpheric  air  is 
greater  or  lefs,  according  to  its  degree  of  purity  or 
the  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air  it  contains.  This 
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kind  of  air  is  a  mcfl  powerful  antifeptic  ;  and  has  been 
tried,  but  without  fuccefs,  to  prefer  ve  meat  frefh  fora 
long  time  though  for  a  week  or  two  it  might  per¬ 
haps  be  ufcful.  It  is  heavier 'than  common  air. 

S’  Diphlogijlicatcd  air  fupports  animal  life  and  flame 
in  the  mcfl  perftd  manner,  but  is  lefs  friendly  to  Ve¬ 
getables  ;  though  it  fcems  not  to  pofTcfs  any  property 
abfolutdy  detrimental  to  them,  further  than  as  it  con¬ 
tains  none,  or  only  a  fmall  quantity,  of  that  phlogiilic 
matter,  which  is  now  found  to  be  the  proper  food  of 
plants.  The  heat  produced  by  it  in  burning  bodies  feems 
to  be  very  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  a  large  burn¬ 
ing  mirror.  It  unites  with  water  but  iii  fmall  quantity; 
but  attaches  itfelf  flrongly  to  iron  when  fired  in  it, 
ca uling  the  metal  to  burn  with  a  bright  flame,  and  be¬ 
ing  diminifhed  by  this  combuflion  to  a  furpriling  de¬ 
gree.  With  other  inflammable  matters  it  produces  fix¬ 
ed  air.  It  is  naturally  found  in  fea- water,  and  rifes  in 
fome  waters  through  the  earth.  It  is  produced  in  the 
day-time  by  the  leaves  of  many  plants  ;  but  not  in  the 
night.  It  is  alfo  produced  from  water  expofed  to  the 
fun's  light,  especially  if  certain  fnb fiances  be  put  into 
it,  of  which  a  particular  account  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Aerology.  It  is  alfo  produced  by  the  diflillation 
of  nitre,  manganefe,  and  other  fubflances. 

6.  Vitrlollc-acid  air  is  not  effentially  different  from 
the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur,  only  that  the  latter  are 
always  mixed  with  common  air.  It  is  very  heavy, 
and  deftru&ive  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life;  ex- 
tinguifhing  flame  alfo  ;  and  uniting  in  large  quantity 
with  water,  from  which,  however,  it  is  eafily  expelled 
by  heat.  By  virtue  of  its  properties  as  an  acid,  it 
readily  unites  with  alkaline  fairs.  It  diffolves  alfo 
camphor,  reducing  it  to  a  tranfparent  liquor;  from 
which,  however,  the  camphor  feparates  on  the  affufion 
of  water.  It  is  produced  by  diflilling  oil  of  vitriol 
mixed  with  inflammable  fubflances  with  a  gentle  heat. 

7.  Marine-acid  air  is  no  other  than  the  vapour  of 
marine  acid,  which  maybe  procured  either  by  diflilling 
the  marine  acid  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  or  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  vitriolic  acid,  and  common  fait  ufually  made 
ufe  of  for  procuring  that  acid.  It  is  abforbed  largely 
by  water  ;  fo  that  a  vefy  flrong  and  fmokiilg  acid  li¬ 
quor  can  thus  be  obtained.  It  is  pernicious  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  but  lefs  fo  than  the  two  former.  It 
likewife  extinguifhes  flame:  but  a  candle-will  burn  iti 
common  air,  though  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
it ;  in  which  cafe  the  flame  appears  of  a  moil  beautiful 
blue  or  green  colour. 

8.  Nitrous-acid  air  has  been  but  little  examined  on 
account  of  its  extreme  corrofive  property,  by  which 
it  deftroys  all  kinds  of  liquids  wherewith  we  attempt  to 
confine  it.  By  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
phlogiflon  it  is  converted  into  phlogifllcated  air,  as  Dr 
Prieftley  found  011  attempting  to  confine  it  by  means 
of  whale  oil.  It  is  abforbed  by  water,  and  forms  ni¬ 
trous  acid;  being  the  vapour  of  that,  as  the  marine 
acid  air  13  the  vapour  of  the  concentrated  marine 
acid. 

The  jliior* acid  air  is  not  diflind  from  the  vapour 


of  that  acid  loaded  with  filiceous  earth,  which  it  plen¬ 
tifully  diffolves.  A  full  account  of  its  properties  is  gi¬ 
ven  under  the  article  Chemistry.  . 

Vegetable-adcl  air  was  procured  from  an  exceed- 
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culty  than  the  others  on  account  of  the  volatility  of 
the  liquid.  It  extinguifhes  flame,  unites  with  alkalies, 
and  performs  every  other  thing  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  acetous  acid,  manifefling  its  inferior  acid 
power  even  in  its  aerial  Hate.  It  is  very  readily  im¬ 
bibed  by  water  and  by  charcoal.  It  is  like  wife  ab¬ 
forbed  pretty  readily  by  olive  oil,  on  which  it  has  a 
remarkable  efTedl.  Phe  oil  takes  up  about  ten  times 
its  bulk  of  the  air  ;  and,  from  being  of  a  yellowifh  co¬ 
lour,  turns  almofl  as  clear  as  water,  lofing  alfo  fome- 
what  of  its  vifeidity,  and  approaching  to  the  confiflence 
of  an  effential  oil. 

A  lingular  appearance  was  obferved  by  Dr  Prieflley 
on  attempting  to  determine  how  much  of  this  air  a 
ceitain  quantity  of  water  would  imbibe.  Having  put 
the  liquid  into  a  glafs  tube  clofed  at  one  end,  and  in¬ 
troduced  it  to  the  vegetable  acid  air,  a  fmall  bubble  of 
common  air  which  appeared  at  the  bottom  bfgan  to 
expand,  and  continued  to  do  fo  till  all  the  water  was 
thrown  out  of  the  tube.  The  fame  effe&  took  place 
when  the  tube  was  hermetically  fealed  at  the  end. 
With  fpirit  of  wine  it  was  the  fame,  and  with  oil  of 
turpentine  the  efiedl  took  place  more  quickly  ;  but 
with  olive  oil  it  was  more  flow. 

1 1.  Alkaline  air  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  common 
atmofphere,  and  much  more  expan fible  by  heat.  It  is 
now  found  to  be  compofed  of  inflammable  and  phlo- 
giflicated  air.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  cauflic  vo¬ 
latile  fpirit s,  uniting  with  acids  and  forming  neutral 
falts..  It  is  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  fal  ammoniac 
and  lime  by  diflillation  with  a  very  gentle  heat  ;  or  it 
may  be  had  in  great  quantity  by  diflilling  fpirit  of 
wine  with  volatile  alkaline  fpiiit.  It  is  inflammable 
when  mixed  with  common  air*  but  burns  without  any 
Cxplofion. 

12.  Dephlogijlicated  nitrous  air  is  produced  from  the 
nitrous  kind  expofed  to  liver  of  fulphur,  or  for  a  longer 
time  to  iron.  It  may  alfo  be  produced  diredly  in  the 
operation  for  making  nitrous  air  from  the  acid  and 
iron.  After  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous  air  has  been 
extricated  from  thismixtiire  without  heat,  the  dephlo- 
gifiicated  nitrous  air  will  come  over  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat.  It  is  remarkable  fov  being  able  to 
fullain  flame,  without  fupportiiig  animal  life.  In  this 
kind  of  air  a  candle  burns  fometimes  naturally,  and 
fometimes  with  an  enlarged  flame  of  a  blue  or  green 
Colour.  It  is  lefs  proper  as  a  left  for  the  purity  of  the 
atmofphere  than  common  nitrous  air. 

13.  Sulphurated  injlammalle  air  is  a  late  difeovery  of 
Dr  Prieflley's,  and  feems  to  be  compofed  of  inflam¬ 
mable  and  hepatic  air  mixed  together. 

14.  Hepatic  air  is  the  ileam  which  arifes  from  liver 
of  fulphur  on  the  addition  of  water,  but  Hill  more  co- 
piou/ly  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  is  fatal  to  animal 
life,  and  burns  without  explofion.  Its  effedl  on  vege¬ 
tables  is  riot  well  known  ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
property  of  giving  a  black  colour  to  fome  metallic  cal¬ 
ces,  whence  it  has  the  property  of  rendering  fympathe- 
ric  ink  vifible. 

15.  P hkgijlicated  air  is  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  atmoiphere  ;  and  13  produced  in  great  plenty  by 
all  the  proedles  of  putrefaction,  calcination  of  metals* 
and  many  cafes  of  combuflion.  It  is  very  dcflruduve 
to  animal  life,  and  likewife  extinguifhes  flame  ;  but  it 
is  exceedingly  proper  for  the  fupport  of  .vegetables* 
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which  thrive  much  better  in  it  than  in  the  common 
air.  There  are  difputes  concerning  its  compofition ;  the 
Antiplilogiftians  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  primaryelement, 
and  their  antagonize  that  it  is  compofed  in  great  part 
of  phlogiffon;  though  they  have  not  been  able  to  prove 
this  part  of  their  do&rine  either  by  reviving  the  calces 
of  metals,  or  purifying  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  refpiiable.  It  is  feme  what  lighter  than  atmofphe- 
rical  ail.  Mixed  with  dephlogiftieated  and  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  it  produces  nitrous  acid  by  detonation.  In¬ 
flammable,  nitrous,  and  alkaline  air,  may  be  partly  con¬ 
verted  into  it. 

Having  thus  briefly  recapitulated  the  properties  of 
the  different  gafes  hitherto  difeovered,  we  fhall  next  pro¬ 
ceed  to  confider  the  apparatus  neceffary  for  making  the 
various  experiments  with  thefe  gafes,  which  have  been 
foi  fome  time  in  fo  much  repute  among  modern  pliilo- 
fophers.  Thefe  experiments  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  claffes.  1.  The  produdtion  and  preferva- 
tion  of  the  gafes  themfelves.  2.  The  impregnating 
water  or  other  fluids  with  them.  3.  Trying  their  ef¬ 
fects  upon  animals  and  vegetables.  4.  The  effe&s 
produced  on  them  by  electricity.  5.  Their  capacities 
for  conducting  heat. 

Where  one  can  have  accefs  to  large  quantities  of 
fermenting  liquor,  fixed  air  may  be  ealily  procured  of 
tolerable  purity,  by  filling  a  vial  or  tumbler  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  emptying  it  below  the  furface  of  the 
mephitic  atmofphtre  which  floats  above  the  furfaee  of 
the  liquor,  the  fixed  air  occupying  the  place  of  the 
water  as  it  is  difeharged  from  the  veffel.  It  may  then 
be  preferved  by  flopping  the  mouth  of  the  vial  with 
a  cork;  or,  if  it  is  a  wide-mouthed  veil'd,  by  inverting 
it  in  quickfilver,  or  in  water  covered  with  oil.  In 
mod  cafes,  however,  the  different  kinds  of  air  may  be 
for  a  fhort  time  preferved  in  veflel 3  inverted  in  water 
alone  without  any  oil.  For  experiments,  therefore, 
on  thofe  kinds  of  airs  which  may  be  preferved  in  wa¬ 
ter,  Dr  Prieflley  made  ufe  of  an  oblong  trough  of 
wood,  fuch  as  is  represented,  Plate  CCVII.  fig.  1.  The 
dimenflous  were  generally  two  feet  in  length,  18  inches 
in  breadth,  and  1  1  inches  in  depth.  About  an  inch 
below  the  top  is  a  wooden  fhelf  all  round,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fetting  the  inverted  vials  or  jars  of  air  upon 
it.  The  veflels  he  commonly  made  ufe  of  were  fuch 
jars  as  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  ufe  in  his  ele&rical 
batteries,  about  10  inches  long  and  2  4-  wide  ;  though 
for  different  experiments  lie  had  them  of  various  fhapes 
and  fixes.  When  he  had  occafion  to  remove  veflels  of 
air  from  the  large  trough,  he  put  them  into  pots  or 
diflies  of  the  form  reprefented  fig.  2  ;  thefe  diflies  be¬ 
ing  flrft  put  under  water,  and  the  jars  then  Aid  off  the 
flitlf  upon  them.  For  the  mere  removal  of  jars  of  air 
from  one  place  to  another,  where  they  are  to  fland  on¬ 
ly  for  a  few  days,  he  makes  life  of  common  tea- diflies, 
which  hold  water  enough,  unlefs  the  air  be  in  a  ftate 
of  diminution  by  any  procefs  going  on  in  the  veil'd. 
When  any  thing,  as  a  gallipot,,  is  to  be  fupported  in 
a  jar  full  of  air,  wire-ffands,  fuch  as  are  reprefented 
fig.  3.  may  be  conveniently  made  ufe  of.  They  an- 
fvver  better  than  any  others,  on  account  of  their  taking 
up  lefs  room,  and  being  cafily  bent  into  any  fliape'. 
When  there  is  occafion  to  pour  a  quantity  of  air  from 
one  vefTcl  to  another,  a  funnel,  fig.  4.  nrufl  he  made 
ufe  of.  Thus  the  operation  is-  rendered  exceedingly 
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eafy,  by  firil  filling  the  veil'd  in  which  the  air  is  to  be 
conveyed  with  water,  and  holding  the  mouth  of  it 
together  with  the  funnel  both  under  water  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  pouring  the  air; 
which,  afeending  through  the  funnel  up  into  the  vef- 
fal,  makes  the  water  defeend,  and  takes  its  place.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  have  feveral  of  thefe  funnels  of 
different  fizes.  They  are  beff  made  of  glafs.  An  im¬ 
provement  on  this  part  of  the  apparatus  was  made  by 
the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  and  confiits  in  having  the  under 
part  of  the  flielf  hollowed  out  into  the  fliape  of  a  fun¬ 
nel,  with  an  hole  over  the  middle,  on  which  the  vial 
is  to  be  placed,  and  the  air  afeeads  without  any  trouble. 
When  there  is  occaflon  to  transfer  air  from  a  jar 
Handing  in  the  trough  of  water  to  a  veffel  Handing  in 
quickfilver,  or  any  other  fltuation  whatever,  the  appara¬ 
tus  reprefented  fig.  5.  may  be  made  ufe  of.  It  confifts 
of  a  bladder  furnifhed  at  one  end  with  a  fmall  glafs-tube 
bent,  and  at  the  other  with  a  ccrk  perforated  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  jufl  to  admit  the  fmall  end  of  the  funnel. 
When  the  common  air  is  carefully  preffed  out  of  this 
bladder,  arid  the  funnel  thruft  tightly  into  the  cork,  it 
may  be  filled  with  any  kind  of  air  as  eafily  as  a  glafs 
jar.  A  firing  being  then  tied  above  the  cork  in  which 
the  funnel  is  inferted,  and  the  orifice  in  the  other  cork 
clofed  by  prefling  the  bladder  again!!  it,  it  may  be 
carried  any  where  ;  and  if  the  tube  be  carefully  wiped, 
the  air  may  be  conveyed  quite  free  from  moiiiure 
through  a  body  of  quickfilver  or  any  thing  elfe. 
When  it  is  wanted  to  try  whether  a  candle  will  bum 
in  any  kind  of  air,  a  cylindrical  glafs  veffel,  fig.  6. 
may  be  nfed,  with  a  bit  of  a  wax  candle  a  fafiened 
to  the  end  of  a  wire  b ,  and  turned  up  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  let  down  into  the  veffel  with ''the 
flame  upwards.  The  veffel  fhould  be  kept  carefully  co¬ 
vered  till  the  moment  the  candle  is  admitted.  In  this 
manner,  theDodlor  tell  11s,  lie  has  frequently  extingufih- 
ed  a  candle  more  than  20  times  fueceiiively  ;  though  it 
is  iinpoflible  to  dip  the  candle  into  it  without  giving 
the  external  air  an  opportunity  of  mixing  more  or  * 
lefs  with  that  in  the  iniide.  The  candle  c  at  the  other 
end  is  very  convenient  for  holding  under  a  jar  Hand¬ 
ing  in  water,  in  order  to  burn  as  long  as  the  inclofed 
air  can  fupply  it;  for  the  moment  that  it  is  extiri- 
guifhed,  it  may  be  drawn  through  the  water  before 
any  fmoke  can  have  mixed  with  the  air.  To  draw 
the  air  out  of  a  veffel  which  has  its  mouth  itnmerfed^ 
in  water,  and  thereby  to  raife  the  liquid  to  any 
.height  that  may  be  required,  a  glafs  fyphon  is  very 
convenient,  fuch  as  is  reprefented,  fig.  8.  putting  one 
of  the  legs  up  into  the  veffel,  and  drawing  the  air  out 
at  the  other  end  by  the  mouth,  or  rather,  as  moil  of 
the  gafes  have  a  noxious  quality,  by  a  fyringe  properly 
fafiened  to  it.  Dr  Halts  fometimes  made  ufe  of  a 
valve  at  the  top  of  the  veffel ;  but  Dr  Pricftley  does 
not  think  this  can  be  altogether  depended  upon.  If,, 
however,  a  very  fmall  hole  be  made  at  the  top  of  a 
glafs  veffel,  it  may  be  filled  to  any  height  by  holding 
it  under  water  while  the  air  is  iffuing  out  at  the  hole, 
which  is  then  to  be  clofed  with  wax  or  cement.  When 
the  gas  employed  in  the  experiment  is  of  fueh  a  na¬ 
ture  that  it  will  neither  be  abfoibed  by  water,  nor  di- 
minifh  common  air,  it  may  be  convenient  to  put  part 
of  the  materials  which  generate  the  gas  into  a  cup,  as 
at  /,  fig.  1.  Then  having,  .by.  means  of  a  fyphon, 
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drawn  the  air  to  a  convenient  height,  the  {mail  glafs 
vefiel  may  be  eafily  puflied  into  the  cup  by  a  wire  in¬ 
troduced  through  the  water.  The  contents  of  the 
j^nall  vefiel  may  be  difcharged  into  the  larger  by  a 
variety  of  contrivances  ;  and  the  diftance  between  the 
boundary  of  air  and  water,  before  and  after  the  ope¬ 
ration,  will  fhow  the  quantity  of  the  generated  air. 
The  effedt  of  fuch  fubftances  as  diminifh  air  may  alfo 
be  tried  by  this  apparatus.  When  air  is  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  any  thing  that  will  not  bear  wetting,  and  yet 
cannot  be  conveniently  put  into  a  vial,  and  efpecially 
if  it  be  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  mufl  be  placed  up¬ 
on  a  Hand  (as  in  thofe  experiments  in  which  the  focus 
of  a  burning  mirror  is  to  be  thrown  upon  it),  the  re¬ 
ceiver  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed  mufl  firft  be  exhauft- 
cd  ;  then  having  a  glafs  tube  bent  for  the  purpofe,  as 
in  fig.  9.  it  is  fcrewed  to  the  transfer  of  an  air-pump 
on  which  the  receiver  had  been  exhaufted  ;  and  in¬ 
troducing  it  through  the  water  into  a  jar  of  air  of  that 
kind  with  which  the  receiver  is  to  be  filled,  the  pur¬ 
pofe  is  gained  by  only  turning  the  cock  :  but  in  this 
way,  unlefs  a  great  deal  of  care  be  taken,  fome  com¬ 
mon  air  is  apt  to  get  into  the  receiver.  If  it  is  wifhed 
to  try  the  goodnefs  of  any  particular  kind  of  air,  two 
meafures  of  it  mufl  be  put  into  ajar  (landing  in  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  having  marked  on  the  glafs  the  exadt  place 
•of  the  boundary  of  the  air  and  water,  a  meafure  of 
nitrous  air  is  put  to  it  ;  and  after  waiting  a  proper 
time,  the  quantity  of  its  diminution  is  to  be  noted.  If 
two  kinds  of  air  nearly  alike  are  to  be  compared  toge¬ 
ther  after  mixing  them  in  a  large  jar,  the  mixture  is 
transferred  into  a  long  glafs  tube,  by  which  the  fcale 
can  be  lengthened  as  much  as  we  pleafe.  When  the 
quantity  of  air,  the  goodnefs  of  which  we  wifh  to 
afccrtain,  happens  to  be  fo  fmall  that  it  is  contained 
in  a  portion  of  a  glafs-tube  from  which  water  will  not 
run  out,  as  a  fig.  to.  the  length  of  the  column  of  air  in 
the  tube  isTrfl  to  be  meafured  with  a  pair  of  compafies, 
the  remaining  part  being  filled  with  water.  The 
length  of  the  column  is  then  to  be  laid  down  upon  a 
fcale ;  and  then  thritfling  into  the  tube  a  wire  of  a 
proper  thicknefs  b ,  it  is  drawn  out  again  by  means  of 
a  thin  plate  of  iron  bent  to  a  fharp  angle  c>  when  the 
whole  of  this  little  apparatus  has  been  introduced 
through  the  water  into  a  jar  of  nitrous  air,  and  the 
wire  being  drawn  out,  the  air  from  the  jar  muft  fupply 
its  place.  The  length  of  this  column  of  nitrous  air  is 
then  to  be  meafured,  and  laid  down  upon  the  fcale, 
fo  as  to  know  the  exa&  length  of  both  the  columns. 
After  this,  holding  the  tube  under  water,  the  two  co¬ 
lumns  of  air  are  to  be  forced  into  contaft  by  means  of 
a  fmall  wire  ;  and  when  they  have  been  a  fufficient 
time  together,  the  length  of  the  whole  is  meafured 
and  compared  with  the  length  of  both  columns  taken 
together. ' 

In  many  experiments,  the  matters  from  which  air  is 
to  be  expelled  muft  be  fubje&  to  a  very  confiderable 
degree  of  heat.  In  thefe  cafes  Dr  Prieftley  frequently 
made  ufe  of  a  gun-barrel,  fig.  11.  Into  this  he  put 
the  fubftance  from  which  the  air  Was  to  be  extracted; 
then  filling  it  up  with  dry  fand  fo  that  very  little  air 
could  be  lodged  in  the  barrel,  and  having  alfo  previ- 
oufiy  burned  the  fand,  fo  that  no  air  could  come  from 
it,  he  luted  to  the  open  end  the  ftem  of  a  tobacco- 
cipe  or  fmall  glafs  tube.  Then  having  put  the  clofed 
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end  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  materials  into  the  Gm. 
fire,  the  generated  air,  iffuing  through  the  tube,  may “‘v 
be  received  into  a  vefiel  of  quick filver,  with  its  mouth 
inverted  into  a  bafon  of  the  fame,  fufpended  all  together 
6y  wires  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  Any  other 
fiuid  fubftance  may  be  ufed  inftcad  of  quickfilver. 

The  beft  method,  however,  of  procuring  air  from 
feveral  fubftances  by  means  of  heat,  is  to  put  them  in¬ 
to  vials  full  of  quickfilver,  with  their  mouths  immerfed 
in  the  fame,  and  then  throwing  the  focus  of  a  burning 
mirror  upon  them.  Tor  this  purpofe  the  vials  fiiould 
have  round  bottoms  very  thin,  that  they  may  not  be 
liable  to  break  on  any  fudden  application  of  heat.  If 
it  is  wanted  to  expel  air  from  any  liquid,  a  vial  is  to  be 
nearly  filled  with  it  5  then  having  a  cork  perforated, 
a  bent  glafs-tube  is  put  through  it  and  fecured  with 
cement,  reprefented  at  e>  fig.  1.  The  vial  is  then  put 
into  a  kettle  of  water,  which  is  fet  upon  the  fire  and 
made  to  boil.  The  air  expelled  by  the  heat  i flues 
through  the  tube,  and  is  received  in  the  bafon  of  quick¬ 
filver,  fig.  11.  But  inftead  of  thia  fufpended  bafon, 
the  Ample  apparatus  of  a  flaccid  bladder,  tied  to  the 
end  of  the  tube  in  order  to  leceive  the  generated  air, 
may  fometimes  be  advantageoufiy  made  ufe  of.  To 
produce  air  by  the  folution  of  metals,  or  any  fimilar 
procefs,  the  materials  are  to  be  put  into  a  vial  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  manner  reprefented  at  e ,  fig.  1.  and  the 
end  of  the  glafs-tube  put  under  the  mouth  of  any 
vefiel  into  which  it  is  wanted  to  convey  the  air.  Heat 
may  be  eafily  applied  while  it  hangs  in  this  polition,  by 
means  of  a  candle  or  red-hot  poker. 

In  making  experiments  on  fuch  kinds  of  air  as  are 
readily  imbibed  by  water,  quickfilver  muft  always  be 
made  ufe  of,  as  reprefented  fig.  T  2.  where  a  is  the  ba¬ 
fon  of  quickfilver,  b  a  glafs  vefiel  containing  quickfilver 
with  its  mouth  immerfed  in  it,  c  a  vial  containing  the 
ingredients  from  which  the  air  is  to  be  produced,  and 
d  a  fmall  recipient  or  glafs  vefiel  to  intercept  any  li¬ 
quor  that  may  come  over  along  with  the  air,  which 
muft  be  tranfmitted  as  free  from  moiflure  as  poffible 
into  the  vefiel  b.  If  there  be  no  danger  of  moiflure, 
however,  the  glafs-tube  only  is  made  ufe  of  in  the 
manner  reprefented  at  a,  fig.  1.  To  invert  the  vefiel  by 
fig.  1 2,  it  muft  firft  be  filled  with  quickfilver,  and  its 
mouth  then  carefully  covered  with  a  piece  of  foft  leather  ; 
after  which  it  may  be  turned  upfide  down  without  any 
danger  of  admitting  the  air ;  and  the  leather  may  be 
withdrawn  when  it  is  plunged  into  the  quickfilver. 

The  figures  aaay  fig.  1 3.  reprefent  a  kind  of  vials  much 
ufed  by  Dr  Prieftley  in  all  his  experiments.  They  are 
made  round  and  very  thin  at  the  bottom,  and  the  month 
is  to  be  ground  fmooth,  fo  that  they  may  be  either 
ufed  with  a  cork,  or  will  ftand  firm  when  inverted  after 
being  filled  with  quickfilver  or  any  other  fluid.  When 
ufed  as  common  vials  with  corks,  they  will  bear  the 
application  of  a  fudden  heat  without  breaking,  much 
better  than  the  common  vials  which  are  thickeft:  at 
the  bottom.  Thefe  vefiels  are  particularly  ufeful  in 
ex  tracing  air  from  any  fubftance  confined  by  quick¬ 
filver :  for,  (landing  with  their  mouths  downwards, 
and  the  fubftances  with  which  the  experiment  is  made 
lying  upon  the  furface  of  the  metal,  juft  under  the 
thinned  part  of  the  glafs,  they  are  eafily  fubje£ted  to 
the  action  of  a  burning-glafs  without  any  danger  of 
breaking  the  vial  which  contains  them.  Care  muft  be 
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■Gas.  taken,  however,  not  to  put  them  at  once  into  the 
very  focus,  left  the  glafs  fhould  give  way.  In  mod 
cafes  this  moderate  heat  will  produce  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  air ;  by  which  means  there  will  be  fome 
fpace  left  between  the  glafs  and  the  fubdance  from 
which  the  air  is  to  be  extraded,  fo  that  the  greated 
heat  of  the  glafs  may  eafily  be  dire&ed  upon  the  fub- 
dance  itfelf,  independent  of  the  glafs  which  contains 
it  ;  whence  the  latter  is  in  no  danger  of  being  broken 
or  melted.  “  A  fkilful  operator  (fays  Dr  Priedley) 
will  be  able  to  fill  his  vefTel  with  the  newly  generated 
air  by  this  means  :  but  in  general,  he  will  do  well  to 
content  himfelf  with  getting  it  half-full,  or  lefs ;  for 
as  the  glafs  is  necelfarily  thicker  towards  the  month, 
there  will  be  fome  danger  of  breaking  it  when  the  rays 
are  tranfmitted  near  that  place,  and  of  lofing  the  air 
that  has  been  perhaps  with  great  trouble  and  difficulty 
procured.  If  the  fubdance  on  which  the  experiment 
is  made  be  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  fuch  as  red-lead, 
and  even  many  very  light  fubftances,  it  will  be  mod 
convenient  to  put  them  into  the  veffiel  fird  ;  and  the 
quicklilver  may,  vCuth  care,  be  poured  upon  them  af¬ 
terwards,  fo  as  to  keep  the  fubdance  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  yet  when  the  veffiel  is  inverted  it  will  remain  up- 
permod.  When  the  light  matter  will  not  He  clofe, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  fometimes  to  intercept  it  in  the 
drait  part  of  the  vial  at  the  neck  ;  but  it  will  often  be 
mod  convenient  to  form  thefe  light  matters  into  fmall 
balls,  and  put  them  into  the  veffiel  through  the  quick- 
filver  with  which  it  has  been  previoufly  filled.  I  would 
obferve  with  refpe&  to  this  procefs,  and  every  other 
in  which  veffiels  are  to  be  filled  with  quickfilver,  and 
then  to  be  placed  inverted  in  bafons  of  the  fame,  that 
no  operation  is  eafier  (unlefs  the  month  of  the  veffiel 
be  exceedingly  wide)  when  the  mouth  of  it  is  covered 
with  foft  leather,  and,  if  neceffiary,  tied  on  with  a 
firing,  before  it  be  turned  upfide  down  ;  and  the  lea¬ 
ther  may  be  drawn  from  under  it  when  it  is  plunged 
in  the  quickfilver.  If  the  mouths  of  the  veffiels  be  very 
narrow,  it  will  be  fufficient,  and  mod  convenient,  to 
cover  them  with  one’s  finger.  In  this  procefs  there 
remains  lefs  doubt  of  the  generated  air  coming  from 
the  materials  on  which  the  experiment  is  made,  than 
when  the  focus  of  the  lens  is  thrown  upon  them  in  va¬ 
cuo  ;  becaufe  there  will  often  be  room  to  fufpe£t,  that 
common  air  may  get  into  the  receiver  in  the  courfe 
of  a  long  procefs,  at  fome  place  riot  fufficiently  guard¬ 
ed  ;  and  befides  it  is  a  great  fatisfa&ion  td  fee  the 
quantity  of  air  that  is  generated  at  any  particular  time, 
during  the  courfe  of  a  procefs,  that  the  operator  may 
dop  when  he  fees  he  has  got  a  quantity  fufficient  for 
his  purpofe,  whereas  unlefs  he  has  a  gage  connected 
with  his  transferer  (which  may  be  inconvenient),  he 
mud  admit  water  into  his  receiver  before  he  can  cer¬ 
tainly  tell  whether  he  has  obtained  any  air  or  not ; 
and  then  it  will  be  liable  to  be  affic&ed  by  the  water, 
or  by  the  air  contained  in  the  water,  and  which  will  be 
fet  loofe  very  copioufly  on  its  fird  admiffion  into  the 
receiver.  But  in  cafes^where  the  air  i3  apt  to  corrode 
the  quickfilver,  which  always  happens  when  the  nitrous 
acid  is  concerned,  recourfe  mud  then  be  had  to  the  va¬ 
cuum  :  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  neceffiary  to  have  the 
receivers  made  as  thin  as  poffible,  the  thick  ones  being 
very  apt  to  break  by  the  heat  of  the  lens.  Care  mud 
be  taken  in  thofe  experiments  to  place  the  materials 
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on  a  crucible,  a  piece  of  glafs,  or  fome  fubitance  of  Gus. 
that  kind  which  yields  no  air.”  — — y— 

A  vial,  vvith  a  ground-dopper,  having  the  latter  per¬ 
forated  with  a  number  of  fmall  holes,  will  be  found  of 
excellent  life  to  convey  any  liquid,  or  even  any  kind  of  air 
contained  in  it,  through  the  water  into  ajar  danding 
with  its  mouth  inverted  in  the  liquid,  without  admit¬ 
ting  any  mixture  of  common  air  or  even  of  the  water, 
and  yet  the  generated  air  will  have  a  fufficient  outlet. 

Fig.  14.  c,  reprefents  a  kind  of  vial  of  the  fame  form 
with  thofe  fhown  at  a  a  a,  fig.  13.  but  fitted  with  a 
ground  dopper  terminating  in  a  tube,  and  which  in 
occasionally  to  be  ufed  indead  of  that  marked  e,  fig.  f. 

In  mod  cafes  this  is  preferable  to  the  corks  and  tubes 
the  Do&or  formerly  employed  ;  but  in  fome  the  latter 
are  dill  to  be  preferred,  particularly  where  the  fluor  acid 
is  to  be  nfed,  which  would  foon  corrode  any  of  thofe 
thin  vials.  For  experiments  with  this  acid,  therefore, 
the  Do&or  recommends  the  ufe  of  common  vials  made 
very  thick,  efpecially  as  no  great  degree  of  heat  or 
fudden  application  of  it  is  ever  wanted.  The  vial  c 
will  be  found  fufficient  for  any  purpofe  that  does  not 
require  more  heat  than  can  be  given  by  the  fiame  of 
a  caudle  held  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  byt  if  there  be 
occafion  to  place  the  vial  in  a  fand-heat,  and  corife- 
quently  if  it  mud  be  put  into  a  crucible  placed  on  the 
fire,  it  will  be  neceffiary  to  have  the  tube  in  which  the 
ground-dopple  terminates  made  as  long  as  poffible, 
that  the  veffiel  which  receives  the  air  may  not  be 
too  near  the  fire.  Nine  or  twelve  inches  will  be 
a  fufficient  length  for  the  purpofe.  In  fuch  expe¬ 
riments,  however,  as  are  not  worth  the  expence  of 
thefe  vials  and  Hoppers,  and  yet  where  gun ‘barrels  can¬ 
not  be  fafely  trufted,  the  Dodtor  has  recourfe  to  a  vial 
made  narrower  at  the  open  end  than  the  other,  of  about 
9  or  12  inches  in  length,  and  of  an  equal  thicknefs 
throughout.  When  thefe  vials  are  put  into  a  crucible 
with  fand,  the  bottom  may  be  made  red-hot,  while 
the  top  is#fo  cold  that  a  common  cork  into  which  a 
glafs- tube  is  inferted  will  not  be  affe&ed  by  the  heat. 

When  the  materials  are  put  into  this  vefiel,  it  mud  be 
filled  up  to  the  mouth  with  fine  fand  that  will  give  no 
air  by  the  application  of  heat  ;  and  the  cork  mud  be 
thrud  clofe  down  upon  the  fand.  The  air  is  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  the  gun- 
barrel. 

For  the  purpofe  of  making  a  quantity  of  air  pafs 
through  a  body  of  water  or  any  other  fluid,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  have  a^  number  of  vials  of  the  form  repre- 
fented  fig.  1 5.  the  tube  which  conveys  the  air  into  the 
vial  going  nearly  to  the  under  part,  and  that  which 
delivers  it  perforating  only  the  upper  part.  Thus  the 
air  is  forced  to  go  through  the  whole  body  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  or  powder  with  which  the  vial  may  be  filled. 

Thefe  veffiels  may  be  of  various  fizes,  from  a  pint 
down  to  half  an  ounce  ;  the  larger  end  may  generally 
be  dopped  with  a  cork,  though  in  fome  cafes  it  will 
be  neceffiary  to  have  this  dopper  alfo  of  glafs,  with 
only  two  perforations  for  inferting  the  tubes.  Some¬ 
times  he  had  occafion  to  ufe  a  number  of  thefe  veffiels 
placed  together,  as  reprefented  fig.  16.  that  the  fame  air 
might  pafs  through  them  all ;  and  fometimes  it  was 
found  improper  to  ufe  any  kind  of  lute  or  cement,  fo 
that  all  the  doppers,  large  as  well  as  final],  were  fit¬ 
ted  by  grinding  ;  which  made  the  apparatus  very  ex- 
4  ^  penfive. 
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Ga«.  penfive.  The  long  vial  annexed  to  this  apparatus  was 
Wm—y-- — -  chiefly  made  ufe  of  where  the  nitrous  acid  was  con¬ 
cerned.  it  was  made  deep  in  order  to  admit  of  a  fud- 
den  and  violent  effervefcence  without  any  danger  of 
the  liquid  being  thrown  over;  and  the  tube  proceed¬ 
ing  from  it  ought  to  be  long  enough  to  go  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  any  veffel  in  which  the  vapour  is  to  be  deli¬ 
vered. 

Plate  Fig*  17-  reprefents  a  firnple  apparatus,  being  no 
CCVI1I,  other  than  a  frame  of  wood  fo  diipofed  about  a  veffel 
containing  quickfilver,  that  the  latter  may  admit  of 
feveral  glafs- tubes  which  fupport  thernfelves  againil  its 
tides,  and  thus  may  be  employed  in  experiments  all  at 
the  fame  time. 

Fig.  18.  fhows  a  cylindrical  veffel  of  tin  perforated 
with  holes,  and  enclofing  another  of  iron  wire.  A 
charcoal  lire  may  be  made  in  the  outer  one,  while  a 
vial  containing  any  quantity  of  air  which  it  is  wifhed 
to  heat  may  be  put  within  the  frame  of  iron  wire. 
Thus  an  equable  heat  will  be  produced  on  every  part 
of  the  glafs,  without  heating  the  bottom  more  than 
the  reft  ;  which  in  many  cafes  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed 
for. 

Fig.  19.  fhows  the  apparatus  by  which  were  made  the 
principal  experiments  relating  to  the  apparent  converficn 
of  water  into  air,  on  which  Dr  Prieftley  beftowed  confi- 
*  Sec  Mra-  derable  attention,  tho’  he  found  it  at  laft  to  be  a  miftake*. 
ic>'»  It  con  lifts  of  an  earthen  veflel ;  the  bulb  of  which,  con¬ 

taining  moiftened  clay,  is  fixed  in  the  infide  of  a  glafs 
veffel,  through  which  the  heat  of  a  burning  lens  may 
be  thrown  upon  it ;  while  the  infide  has  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  a  bafon  of  w’ater  or  of  quicklilver,  in  which 
vefttls  may  be  placed  to  receive  the  air  that  is  forced 
through  the  body  of  the  earthen  veffel,  while  the  wa¬ 
ter  or  mercury  in  the  bafon  in  which  the  glafs  Hands 
rifes  to  fupply  its  place. 

Fig.  20.  fhows  the  apparatus  for  tranfmitting  fteam 
through  a  red-hot  tube  containing  iron  or  other  fub- 
fiances.  The  contrivance  is  evident  from  an  mfpec- 
tion  of  the  figure;  only  the  veffel  which  receives  the 
air  muft  be  much  larger  in  proportion  than  is  heie  re- 
prefented.  Inftead  of  the  fmall  furnace,  one  of  Ar-. 
gand’s  lamps  may  be  advantageoufly  ufed.  Fig.  21. 
fhows  a  method  of  receiving  the  air  under  a  funnel, 
when  large  balloons  are  to  be  filled  for  the  purpofes  of 
aeroftation. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  apparatus  ufed 
by  Dr  Prieftley  in- his  numerous  experiments  for  the 
production  of  airs,  of  all  different  kinds,  from  a  vafl 
variety  of  fubftances,  and  fo/  preferring,  transferring, 
or  mingling  them  with  one  another  as  occafion  requi¬ 
red.  On  this  part  of  his  apparatus  no  improvement  of 
any  confequence  has  ever  been  made.  It  has  been  other- 
wife,  however,  with  the  method  he  propofed  for  im¬ 
pregnating  water  with  the  various  gafes,  efpecrally 
fixed  air,  which  for  fome  time  engroffed  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  the  public  attention.  In  this  operation  a  prin¬ 
cipal  requillte  is  to  expofe  as  large  a  furface  of  the  water 
as  pofiible  to  the  action  of  the  air ;  for  it  is  only  in 
proportion  to  the  expanded  furface,  and  not  to  the 
depth  of  the  liquid,  that  the  air  is  taken  up.  It  is  alfo 
requifite  to  fave  the  air  as  much  as  pofiible,  by  Hop¬ 
ping  every  outlet,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  prevent  the 
vefiels  from  burftiug,  which  they  might  otherwife  be 
apt  to  do.  The  firft  apparatus  invested  by  Dr  Prieft* 


ley,  and  which  feems  to  have  alfo  begn  the  firft  ever  made  Gas. 
ufe  of  by  any  perfon,  is  reprefented  fig. 22.  Itconiiftsof  ~ Y-* 
a  glafs  veffel  a,  with  a  pretty  narrow  neck,  but  fo  form¬ 
ed  that  it  will  {land  with  its  mouth  downwards.;  and 
having  filled  it  with  water,  lay  a  flip  of  clean  paper  or 
thin  pafteboard  upon  it  :  then  if  they  be  prefled 
clofe  together,  the  veffel  may  be  turned  upfrde  down 
without  danger  of  admitting  common  air  into  it ;  and 
when  it  is  thus  inverted,  it  mull  be  placed  in  another 
veffel  in  the  form  of  a  bowl  or  bafon  b>  with  a  little 
water  in  it,  fo  much  as  to  permit  the  flip  of  paper  or 
pafteboard  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  end  of  the  pipe  c 
introduced.  The  pipe  ufed  by  the  Dodder  was  at  firft 
made  of  leather,  that  by  means  of  its  flexibility  he 
might  be  able  to  fhake  the  veffel  d  containing  the  ef- 
fervefeing  mixture  ;  but  afterwards  he  found  it  more 
convenient  to  ufe  one  of  glafs,  making  ufe  of  two  blad¬ 
ders  inftead  of  the  one  reprefented  in  the  figure  at  d, 

Thefe  two  are  joined  together  by  a  perforated  cork, 
and  give  room  enough  for  {baking  the  veffel,  which 
one  would  fearcely  admit  of.  Having  put  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  the  calcareous  earth  in  the  bottle  e ,  the  fixed 
air  will  very  foon  diftend  the  bladder  or  bladders  d, 
which  muft  then  be  preffed  out  into  the  veffel  a,  but 
will  not  fuddenly  be  abforbed  by  it.  A  quantity  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  bulk  of  the  air  will  therefore  de- 
feend  into  the  bafon  ;  and  after  the  bottle  a  has  thus 
been  about  half  emptied,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fliake 
it  brifkly  ;  when  the  agitation  will  caufe  the  air  to  be 
imbibed,  and  the  water  will  reafeend  into  the  bottle. 

This  is  to  be.  repeated  till  the  water  will  not  take  up 
any  more;  after  which  it  ought  to  be  put  into  a  bottle 
well  corked  and  cemented  ;  the  air  being  very  apt  to 
efcape  after  being  once  taken  up. 

Though  this  apparatus  muft  evidently  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  impregnating  water  with  fixed  air  very  ef¬ 
fectually,  yet  it  is  troublefome  on  account  of  the  at¬ 
tendance  required  ;  and  objections  were  alfo  made  to 
the  ufe  of  bladders  in  it,  as  being  apt  to  communicate 
a  difagreeable  tafte  to  the  liquor.  The  latter  ob¬ 
jection  was  particularly  infilled  upon  by  Dr  Nooth  ; 
who  from  his  own  experience  declared,  that  the  ufe 
of  them  communicated  fome  degree  of  urinous  flavour 
to  the  impregnated  water.  Dr  Prieftley  made  light 
of  this  objection,  but  allowed  the  validity  of  that  from 
the  attendance  neceffary  during  the  impregnation. 
Though  he  reckoned  Dr  Nooth's  apparatus  therefore 
inferior  to  li is  own  with  regard  to  its  power,  and  tho* 
flower  in  its  operation  as  well  as  more  expenfive,  he 
conftantly  ufed  it  himfelf  in  his  after  experiments;  and, 
it  has  now  become  almoit  univerfally  employed  for  the 
purpofe  of  impregnating  fmall  quantities  of  water  with 
this  kind  of  gas. 

Dr  Nooth’s  apparatus,  with  fome  improvements  in 
it  by  Mr  Parker,  is  reprefented  fig.  23.  and  is  all  made 
of  cryftal  glafs.  The  lOwermoft  veffel  contains  the 
chalk  and  diluted  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  middle  one  the 
water  to  be  impregnated  ;  and  the  upper  one  is  de¬ 
fig  ned  to  give  vent  to  fuch  part  of  the  air  as  cannot 
be  imbibed.  The  air  is  admitted  to  the  water  through 
a  number  of  holes,  fo  fmall  that  the  water  cannot  get 
through  them  on  account  of  the  refiftance  made  by  the 
afeending  gas.  The  uppermofl  veffel  is  filled  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  height  with  water,  which  is  prevented  from  de- 
feending  into  the  middle  veffel  by  the  refiftance  of  the 

air 
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air  in  the  empty  part.  As  the  gas  afcends,  that  part 
of  it  which  is  not  condenfed  compreffes  the  water,  and 
forces  it  up  into  the  upper  veffel,  leaving  thereby  a 
greater  fpace  for  the  air  to  expand  in  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  a  confiderable  preffure  is  made  by  the  weight 
of  the  incumbent  water,  which  very  much  promotes 
the  abforption  of  this  or  any  other  gas.  The  effer- 
vtfeing  materials  may  be  renewed,  and  the  water  drawn 
off,  by  the  cocks  reprefented  in  the  figure.  Fig.  24. 
fhows  a  farther  improvement  upon  this  apparatus,  by 
Mr  Blades  of  Ludgate-hill.  The  only  difference  is  in 
the  fhape  of  the  veffels,  and  having  a  glafs  cock  for 
letting  off  the  impiegnated  water  inftead  of  a  tube  clofed 
with  a  cork. 

Another  apparatus,  capable  of  anfwering  the  pur- 
pofe  at  leait  as  well  as  that  of  Dr  Nooth,  and  much 
lefs  expenfive,  was  invented  by  Dr  Withering,  and  is 
reprefented  fig.  25*  A,  is  a  glafs- veflel. about  10 
inches  high  in  the  cylindrical  part,  and  6-J-  inches  dia¬ 
meter.  B,  a  glafs -veffel  about  12  inches  high  in  the 
conical  part,  1 1-  in  the  neck,  and  5  inches  diameter 
at  the  bottom.  C,  a  copper  pipe  paffing  through  the 
Hopper  of  the  veffel  B,  and  tied  fall  into  the  flexible 
tube  D.  This  tube  is  made  of  ftrong  leather,  and 
kept  hollow  by  means  of  a  fpiral  wire  running  through 
its  whole  length.  E,  a  conical  brafs-pipe,.with  a  ftop- 
cock  fattened  to  the  tube  D.  F,  a  conical  pipe,  with 
a  flop-cock  G;  having  the  end  of  the  tube  E  accu¬ 
rately  ground  to  it  fo  as  to  be  air  tight.  G,  the  ftop- 
cock  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  atmo- 
fphere  when  the  pipe  E  is  removed.  Iff  H,  two  large 
hog’s  bladders,  each  of  which  ought  to  contain  two 
quarts.  I,  a  Hop  cock  to  prevent  the  water  from  ri- 
fing  into  the  bladders  when  the  veffel  A  is  agitated. 
K,  a  bladder  tied  to  the  crooked  tube  with  the  flop- 
cock  L,  which  occafionally  opens  or  fhuts  the  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  veffel  B.  M,  a  glafs  funnel  accu¬ 
rately  fitted  with  the  glafs-ftopple  N.  O,  the  aper¬ 
ture  fitted  with  a  glafs-ttopper,  from  which  the  im¬ 
pregnated  water  is  to  be  drawn  for  ufe  ;  or,  inttead  of 
the  glafs-ttopper,  a  filver-cock  may  be  more  conve¬ 
niently  applied.  P,  the  tube  opening  into  the  vef¬ 
fel  A. 

To  make  ufe  of  this  apparatus,  we  mutt,  t.  Fill  the 
veffel  A  with  pure  water,  adding  fuel)  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  as  are  neceffary  along  with  the  gas.  The  veffel 
is  calculated  to  hold  five  quarts  conveniently  for  im¬ 
pregnation.  2.  Put  into  the  veffel  B  as  much  marble 
or  whiting  in  fmall  lumps  as  will  cover,  its  bottom  to 
the  height  of  two  inches,  then  pour  in  water  to  the 
height  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line.  3*  *^e 

bladders  be  tied  round  their  refpe&ive  tubes,  fo  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  air-tight.  4.  lit  the  mouth  of 
the  veffel  A  tight  with  a  cork,  and  through  a  hole  in 
this  pafs  the  tube  P;  putting  on  the  cork  fome  fealing* 
wax  of  the  fofteft  kind,  or  elfe  modelling  wax,  fo  that 
the  whole  may  be  made  air-tight.  5.  Stop  the  mouth 
of  the  veffel  B  with  a  piece  of  mahogany  prepared  in 
the  following  manner.  Let  the  wood  be  firft  turned 
in  a  lathe  of  a  conical  figure,  but  a  little  larger  than 
the  mouth  of  the  glafs  will  admit.  Put  this  piece  of 
wood  into  melted  bees-wax,  and  heat  the  wax  until 
the  wood  begins  to  grow  black.  When  cool,  turn  it 
again  in  a  lathe  until  it  fits  the  mouth  of  the  veffel. 
The  tubes  C,  L,  and  M,  are  fitted  into  holes  bored 


through  the  wooden  ftopper  previous  to  its  being  im- 
merfed  in  the  melted  bees- wax.  6.  Pufii  thefe  tubes 
through  their  refpedlive  holes  in  the  wooden  Hopper  ; 
prefs  their  ftopper  into  the  orifice  of  the  velFel  B, 
and  cement  the  whole  with  fealing  or  modelling  wax. 
7.  Shut  the  ftop-cocks  I  and  L,  having  previoufiy 
preffed  the  air  out  of  the  bladder  K  ;  open  the  ftop- 
cocks  G  and  E  ;  then  fqueeze  the  air  out  of  the  blad¬ 
der  H  H  ;  and  afterwards  prefs  the  conical  pipe  E  in¬ 
to  the  pipe  F.  8.  Pour  about  a  large  fpoonful  of  oil 
of  vitriol  through  the  funnel  M,  and  ftop  it  with  its 
ftopper  N  :  on  this  the  fixed  air  rifing  through  the 
tube  C  paffes  into  the  bladders  PI  H,  and  diftends 
them.  9.  When  the  bladders  are  diftended,  open  the 
ftop-cock  I,  and  draw  off  about  a  quart  of  water  from 
the  aperture  at  O.  The  empty  fpace  left  by  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  quickly  be  filled  with  gas,  which  the  remain¬ 
ing  water  will  begin  to  abforb,  and  the  abforption 
will  ft  ill  be  fupplied  by  freih  gas  from  the  bladders  ; 
for  which  reafon  thefe  mult  be  kept  pretty  fully  di- 
ftended,  by  adding  more  oil  of  vitriol  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  flaccid.  10.  If  it  be  required  to  impreg¬ 
nate  the  water  quickly,  turn  the  ftop-cocks  at  G  and 
E,  and  open  that  at  E  ;  then  feparate  the  pipe  E  from 
the  tube  F,  and  agitate  the  veffel  A.  During  thi’9 
time  the  fixable  air  that  is  produced  paffes  into  the 
bladder  K,  fiom  whence  it  may  be  afterwards  preffed 
into  the  other  bladders  when  the  parts  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  are  again  united.  II.  During  the  agitation  clofe 
the  ftop-cock  at  I,  opening  it  only  occafionally  to  re¬ 
place  from  the  bladders  H  Iff  the  air  abforbed  by  the 
water.  12.  If  a  ftrong  impregnation  be  ddired,  the 
temperature  of  the  room  where  the  operation  is  carried 
on  ought  not  to  be  more  than  48°  of  Fahrenheit. 
13.  rFhat  the  cocks  may  continue  pcrfe&ly  air-tight, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupply  them  once  a-vear  with  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  unfalted  lard.  Modelling  wax, 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  this  defeription,  may  be 
made  by  adding  two  ounces  of  tallow  and  one  of  tur¬ 
pentine  to  half  a  pound  of  bees-wax.  It  may  be  co¬ 
loured  with  red-lead  or  Spanifh- brown  ;  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  muff  be  kept  ttirring  till  cold. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  difeoveries  which  have  yet 
been  made  concerning  the  method  of  impregnating 
water  with  fixed  air,  and  they  may  undoubtedly  be 
applied  to  the  impregnation  of  that  fluid  with  any 
other  kind  of  gas  which  it  will  take  up  ;  only  ft  mult 
be  obferved,  that  where  any  of  the  acids  are  concern¬ 
ed,  that  of  fluor  alone  excepted,  there  is  an  abfolute 
neceflity  for  having  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  made  of 
glafs. 

For  making  experiments  on  vegetables,  the  large 
cylindrical  glafs,  lig.  2.  is  very  proper.  When  it  was 
wifhed  to  try  how  long  a  fmall  animal  would  live  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  air,  Dr  Prieftley  found  a  large  beer- 
glafs,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  at  d ,  fig.  z.  very  conveni¬ 
ent.  The  animals  lie  mod  commonly  made  experi¬ 
ments  upon  were  mice;  and  in  a  beer-glafs  containing 
between  two  and  three  ounces,  he  found  th^t  one  of 
thefe  creatures  would  live  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 
To  obtain  mice  for  fuch  experiments,  he  dire&s  that 
they  fhould  be  caught  in  wire-traps,  from  whence  they 
may  be  eafily  taken.  To  get  them  into  the  air,  they 
mutt  be  paffed  through  the  water  into  the  veffel  con¬ 
taining  it.  The  wet  they  fuftain  on  this  occafton  does 
4  E  2  them 
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Gas.  them  no  hurt ;  but  if  the  air  is  of  fuch  a  quality  that 
V"  it  is  cxpe&ed  the  moufe  can  live  any  time,  it  mull  have 
fomething  to  fit  upon  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water. 
Where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  will  be  proper  to  hold 
the  animal  by  the  tail,  in  order  to  withdraw  it  as  foon 
as  poflible ;  but  if  the  air  has  been  thoroughly  noxious, 
it  will  be  ii  recoverable  by  a  fingle  infpiration.  The 
mice  are  kept  in  receivers  open  at  top  and  bottom, 
ftanding  upon  plates  of  tin  perforated  with  many  holes, 
and  covered  with  others  of  the  fame  kind  to  admit  the 
air,  kept  down  with* weights,  as  in  fig.  26.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  paper  or  tow  mull  be  put  into  the  veflel,  and 
changed  every  two  or  three  days  in  order  to  clean  it ; 
for  which  purpofe  it  is  proper  to  have  another  receiver 
of  the  fame  kind  ready  cleaned  to  hold  them  in.  Thefe 
animals  mud  be  kept  in  a  place  of  a  moderate  tempe¬ 
rature,  either  too  much  heat  or  too  much  cold  being 
prejudicial  to  them.  The  place  where  Dr  Prieftley 
kept  his  had  a  temperature  of  about  70°  of  Fahren¬ 
heit.  When  they  had  been  made  to  pafs  through  wa¬ 
ter,  it  was  neceffary  to  give  them  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  in  order  to  dry  and  warm  them.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  experiments  he  found,  that  mice  will  live 
entirely  without  water;  for  though  he  kept  them  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  feveral  times  offered  them 
water,  they  would  never  tafte  it ;  notwithflanding  which 
they  continued  in  perfect  health  and  vigour.  Two  or 
three  of  them  will  live  very  peaceably  together  in  the 
fame  veflel ;  though  the  Dodlor  had  one  in  fiance  of 
a  moufe  tearing  another  almofl  in  pieces,  when  there 
was  plenty  of  provifions  for  both. 

Some  difficulty  may  occur  in  opening  the  mouth  of 
a  phial  containing  any  kind  of  fubftance  to  which 
water  mufl  not  be  admitted  in  a  jar  of  air;  but  this 
will  eafily  be  overcome,  by  having  a  cork  cut  tapering 
with  a  flrong  wire  thrufl  through  it,  as  in  fig.  27.  for 
thus  it  will  eafily  fit  the  mouth  of  any  phial ;  and  by 
holding  the  phial  in  one  hand,  and  plunging  both  in¬ 
to  the  trough  of  water,  the  phial  can  eafily  be  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  water  into  the  jar;  which  mufl  ei¬ 
ther  be  held  by  an  afiiflant,  or  be  fattened  by  firings 
with  its  mouth  projecting  over  the  fhelf.  When  the 
phial  is  thus  conveyed  into  the  jar,  the  cork  may  eafily 
be  removed,  and  put  in  again  at  pleafure. 

Plate  ^g.  28.  repiefents  an  apparatus  for  determining 

CCVIII.  the  conducting  power  of  air  with  regard  to  heat.  It 
confitts  only  of  a  jar,  which  may  be  filled  with  any 
kind  of  air,  with  a  very  fenflble  thermometer  inferted 
in  it,  as  is  reprefented  in  the  figure.  The  fcale  of 
this  was  fo  large,  that  the  DoCfor  could  mark  upon 
it  20  divifions,  each  larger  than  half  an  inch,  between 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  and  a  heat 
much  below  that  of  boiling  water*  By  frequent  trials 
he  at  laft  abutted  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  having 
filled  the  veflel  with  any  kind  of  air,  he  could  plunge 
it  firfl  in  hot  and  then  in  cold  water,  fo  that  the 
mercury  would  rife  to  the  divifion  20  and  fall  to  that 
of  6  or  7  in  no  great  time  ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  a 
clock  which  beat  feconds,  he  could  not  well  make  a 
miftake  of  more  than  two  in  noting  down  any  parti¬ 
cular  divifion.  The  hot  water  was  always  made  to 
boil,  and  the  cold  water  was  always  brought  frefh  from 
the  fame  pump.  The  mouth  of  the  air-veflel  was 
placed  in  a  cup  of  mercury  kept  always  at  the  fame 


height;  fo  that  lie  could  thus  try  any  kind  of  air  with  Ga», 
as  much  accuracy  as  one  would  think  were  poflible.  Gafcoigne, 
Notwithflanding  this,  however,  he  could  fiot  thprough- 
ly  fatisfy  himfelf  with  the  refults  ;  at  leaft  he  has  not 
yet  thought  proper  to  publifli  fully  the  refults  of  his 
experiments.  The  differences,  he  fays,  were  lefs  lin¬ 
king  than  he  expeded.  Inflammable  air,  however, 
appeared  to  condnCl  heat  better  than  any  other  ;  the 
mercury  afeending  the  fame  fpace  in  half  the  time  in 
it  that  it  took  up  in  common  air.  Fixed  air,  and  all 
the  acid  airs,  were  conflderably  worfe  than  common 
air.  Alkaline  air  was  a  little  better,  and  dephlogifti- 
cated  air  a  little  worfe,  than  common  air ;  but  the  re- 
fult  of  this  latt  experiment  was  uncertain. 

The  eleftric  fpark  is  eafily  taken  in  any  kind  of  air 
-  by  filling  a  fmall  tube  with  the  air  defired,  with  two 
wires  approaching  within  ftriking-diitance  of  each 
other  in  the  middle. 

We  fliall  clofe  this  account  of  the  apparatus  for  ma¬ 
king  experiments  011  gafes  with  an  account  of  an  in- 
llrnment  invented  by  Dr  Pearfon  of  London  for  col¬ 
lecting  air  of  any  kind  which  efcapes  in  bubbles  from 
the  furface  of  fprings  or  rivers.  It  conlifts  of  a  funnel 
infeited  into  a  phial  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  gas  as 
it  iffues  through  the  water  may  come  under  the  funnel, 
and  thus  rife  into  the  phial.  For  the  convenient  hold¬ 
ing  it  to  receive  the  air  from  any  place  where  it  may 
iffue  copioufly,  it  is  furnifhed  with  a  handle  and  a  ring, 
to  which  the  funnel  is  tied  by  fprings,  as  reprefented 
fig.  29. 

GASCOIGNE  (Sir  William),  chief  juftice  of  the 
court  of  king's  bench  under  Henry  lV.  A  mofl^ 
learned  and  upright  judge :  who  being  infulted  on  the 
bench  by  the  then  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Hen¬ 
ry  V.  with  equal  intrepidity  and  coolnefs  committed 
the  prince  to  prifon  ;  and  by  this  feafonable  fortitude 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  glory  of  that  great 
monarch,  who  from  this  event  dated  his  reformation 
from  the  lieentioufnefs  of  his  youth.  It  is  not  well 
authenticated  that  the  prince  llruck  Sir  William,  as 
recorded  by  Shakefpeare  ;  but  all  authors  agiee,  that 
he  interrupted  the  courfe  of  juftice  to  fereen  a  lewd 
fervant.  Sir  William  died  in  1413. 

Gascoigne  (George),  an  Englifh  poet  of  fome 
fame  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  born  at  Walthamftow  in  Effex,  of  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily,  and  educated  at  both  univerlities,  but  principally 
at  Cambridge.  From  thence  lie  removed  to  Gray's  Inn, 
and  commenced  ftudent  of  the  law  ;  but  having  a  ge¬ 
nius  too  volatile  for  that  ftudy,  he  travelled  abroad,  and 
for  fome  time  ferved  in  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries. 

He  afterwards  went  to  France  ;  where  he  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  a  Scottiih  lady,  and  married  her.  Being 
at  length,  fays  Wood,  'weary  of  thoje  'vanities ,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England  ;  and  fettled  once  more  in  Gray's 
Inn,  where  he  wrote  ir.oft  of  his  dramatic  and  other 
poems.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  fpent  in  his  na¬ 
tive  village  of  Walthamftow,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1578.  He  had  the  character  of  a  polite  gentleman, 
an  eloquent  and  witty  companion,  et  vir  inter  poetas  fui 
Jeculi  prajlant jjjimus .  His  plays,  fir  ft  printed  fepaiately, 
were  afterwards,  with  feveral  other  poems,  &c.  re¬ 
printed  in  two  volumes  410;  'the  firfl  volume  in  1577, 
the  fecond  in  1587. 
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GASCOIN,  or  Gascoign,  denotes  the  hinder  thigh 
of  a  horfe,  which  begins  at  the  ftifle,  and  reaches  to 
Gaffendi.  t^e  ply  or  bending  of  the  ham. 

- * - *  GASCONADE,  a  boaft  or  vaunt  of  fomething 

very  improbable.  The  term  has  its  rife  from  the  Gaf- 
coons,  or  people  of  Gafcony  in  France,  who  it  feems 
have  been  diftinguiftied  for  blagging  and  rhodomon- 

tado.  . 

GASCONY, the  molt  fouth-weft  provinceof  France, 
is  bounded  by  Guienne  on  the  north,  by  Languedoc 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  Pyrenees  which  feparate  it  from 
,  Spain  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  on  the 
wtib  L  had  its  name  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
called  Gaf cones,  or  Vafcones ;  by  the  moderns  Bafques, 
or  Vafques .  After  thefe  were  fubdued  by  the  Franks, 
they  had  for  fome  time  dukes  of  their  own,  who  were 
fnbjedt  to  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine  ;  but  both  were  at 
laft  difpoffeffed  by  the  kings  of  France.  The  country 
produces  corn,  wine,  fruits,  tobacco,  hemp,  brandy, 
prunes,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  a  corrupt 
and  vicious  pronunciation  of  the  French  tongue,  as  well 
as  their  vain-glorious  boalling. 

GASSENDI  (Peter),  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
philofophers  France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Chan- 
terlier,  about  three  miles  from  Digne  in  Provence,  in 
JC92.  When  a  child,  he  took  particular  delight  in 
gating  at  the  moon  and  ftars  as  often  as  they  appeared 
in  clear  unclouded  weather.  This  pleafure  frequently 
drew  him  into  bye- places,  in  order  to  feaft  his  eye 
freely  and  undifturbed  ;  by  which  means  his  parents 
had  him  often  to  feek,  not  without  many  anxious  fears 
and  apprehenfions.  They  therefore  put  him  to  fchool 
at  Ligne  ;  where,  in  a  fhort  time,  he  made  fuch  an 
extraordinary  progrefs  in  learning,  that  fome  perfons, 
who  had  feen  fpccimens  of  his  genius,  refolved  to  have 
him  removed  to  Aix,  in  order  to  ftudy  philofophy 
under  Fefay,  a  learned  minor  friar.  This  propofal 
was  fo  difagreeable  to  his  father,  who  intended  to  breed 
him  up  in  his  own  way  to  countiy  bufinefs,  as  being 
more  profitable  than  that  of  a  fcholar,  that  he  would 
confent  to  it  only  upon  condition  that  he  ihould  return 
home  in  two  years  at  fartheft.  .  Accordingly  young 
Gaffendi,  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  repaired 
to  Chanterfier  :  but  he  had  not  been  long  there  when 
he  was  invited  to  be  profeffor  of  rhetoric  at  Digne,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  quite  1  6  years  of  age  ;  and  he  had  been 
engaged  in  that  office  but  three  years,  when  his  mailer 
Fefay  dying,  he  was  made  profefior  in  his  room  at  Aix. 
When  he  had  been  there  a  few  years,  he  compofed  his 
Paradoxical  Exercitations;  which,  coming  to  the  hands 
of  Nicholas  Peirefc,  that  great  patron  of  learning 
joined  with  Jofeph  Walter  prior  of  Valette  in  promo¬ 
ting  him  ;  and  he  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  was 
fir  ft  made  canon  of  the  church  of  Digne  and  dc&or  cf 
divinity,  and  then  obtained  the  wardenfhip  or  reftor- 
fhip  of  that  church.  Galfendi’s  fondnefs  for  aftrono- 
my  grew  up  with  his  years  ;  and  his  reputation  daily 
increafing,  he  was  in  1645  appei  *  ted  royal  profeffor 
©f  mathematics  at  Paris.  This  inftitution  being  chiefly 
defigned  for  allronomy,  our  author  read  lt&ures  on 
that  fcience  to  a  ciowded  audience.  However,  lie 
did  -  not  hold  this  place  long  ;  for  a  dangerous  cough 
and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  obliged  him,  in  1647, 
to  return  to  Digne  for  the  benefit  of  hi3  native  air. — 
Gaffendi  wrote  againll  the  metaphyfical  meditations  of 


Des  Cartes  ;  and  divided  with  that  great  man  the  phi¬ 
lofophers  of  his  time,  almoft  all  of  wham  were  Carte- 
fians  or  Gaflendians.  He  joined  to  his  knowledge  of 
philofophy  and  the  mathematics  an  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  and  a  profound  erudition.  He  - 
wrote,  1.  Three  volumes  on  Epicurus’s  Philofophy; 
and  fix  others,  which  contain  his  own  philofophy.  2.  A- 
flronomical  Works.  3.  The  Livts  of  Nicholas  de 
Peirefc,  Epicurus,  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Puer- 
bachius,  and  Regiomontanus.  4*  Epiftles,  and  other 
treatifes.  All  his  works  were  colle&ed  together,  and 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1658,  in  fix  volumes  folio.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1655,  aged  63. 

GASTEROSTEUS,  the  stickle-back,  in  ich¬ 
thyology,  a  genus  of  fifhes  belonging  to  the  order  of 
thoracici.  There  are  three  rays  in  the  membrane  of 
the  gills  ;  the  body  is  carinated ;  and  there  are  fome 
diftindl  prickles  before  the  back-fin.  There  are  1  1 
fpecies  diftinguifhed  by  the  number  of  prickles  pn  the 
back.  One  of  thefe  fpecies,  the  aculeatus,  ftickleback, 
banfticle,  or  fnarpling,  is  common  in  many  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  rivers.  In  the  fens  of  Lineolnfhire,  and  fome  ri¬ 
vers  that  proceed  from  them,  they  are  found  in  prodi¬ 
gious  quantities.  At  Spalding  there  are  once  in  feven 
or  eight  years  amazing  Ihoals  that  appear  in  the  Wel¬ 
land,  and  come  up  the  river  in  form  of  a  vaft  column. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  multitudes  that  have  been 
waffied  out  of  the  fens  by  the  floods  of  feveral  years, 
and  collected  in  fome  deep  hole,  till  overcharged  with 
numbers,  they  are  periodically  obliged  to  attempt  a 
change  of  place.  The  quantity  is  fo  great,  that  they 
are  ufed  to  manure  the  land,  and  trials  have  been  made 
to  get  oil  from  them.  A  notion  may  be  had  of  this  vail 
ftioal,  by  being  informed,  that  a  man  being  employed 
by  the  farmer  to  take  them,  has  got  for  a  eonfiderable 
time  four  {hillings  a- day  by  felling  them  for  a  half¬ 
penny  per  bufhel. — This  fpecies  feldom  reaches  the 
length  of  two  inches;  it  hath  three  (harp  fpines  on  the 
back,  that  can  be  raifed  or  deprefled  at  pleafure.  The 
colour  of  the  back  and  Tides  is  an  olive-green;  the  bel¬ 
ly  white  ;  but  in  fome  the  lower  jaws  and  belly  are  of 
a  bright  crimfon. 

G AST- hound.  See  Gaze- Hound, 

GASTRELL  (Francis),  bifhop  of  Chefter,  was 
born  in  1662,  appointed  preacher  to  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1694,  and  made  bifhop  of  Chefter 
in  1714.  He  preached  a  courfe  of  fermons  for  Boyles 
le&ures;  engaged  in  the  Trinitarian  controverfy  with 
Mr  Collins  and  Dr  Clarke;  and  publiftied  two  excellent 
pieces,  the  one,  intitled,  Chriftian  Inftitutes,  and  thr 
other,  A  Moral  Proof  of  a  Future  State.  Be  vindi¬ 
cated  the  rights  of  the  univerflty  of  Oxford  againft  the 
aichbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  appointment  of  the 
warden  of  Manchefter  college;  and  oppofed  the  violent 
proceedings  againft  bifhop  Atterbury  in  the  houfe  o£ 
lords,  though  he  difliked  the  bifhop  as  a  man  of  arbi¬ 
trary  principles.  He  died  in  1725. 

GASTRIC,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
ftorriach. 

Gastric- Juice,  a  thin  pellucid  liquor,  which  diftils 
from  certain  glands  in  the  ftomacb,  for  the  dilution, 
&c.  of  the  food.  See  An  atomy,  Se&.  XIII. 

GASTROCNEMIUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anato¬ 
my,  Table  of  the  Mufcles, 

GASTROMANCY,  or  Gastromantia,  a  kind  of 
r  divination 
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divination  pra&ifed  among  the  ancients  by  means  of 
words  coming  or  feeming  to  come  oat  of  the  belly. 

The  word  is  Greek,  yirpo/xcoltiu,  compofed  of  y&rnp 
Idly ,  aird  divination. 

There  is  another  kind  of  divination  called  by  the 
fame  name  gafromancy,  which  is  performed  by  means 
of  gl*afTe3  or  other  round  tranfparent  veflels,  within 
which  certain  figures  appear  by  magic  art.  It  is  thus 
called,  becaufe  the  figures  appear  as  in  the  belly  of  the 
veflels. 

GASTRORAPHY,  in  fitrgfcry,  the  operation  of 
fewing  up  wounds  of  the  abdomen.  See  Surgery. 

GASTROTOMY  (of  and  /  rut),  the 
operation  of  cutting  open  the  belly  ;  other  wife  called 
the  Cfarian  fecthn.  See  Midwifery. 

GATAKER  (Thomas),  a  learned  critic  and  di¬ 
vine,  was  born  at  London  in  1574,  and  (tudied  at 
St  John’s  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards 
chofen  preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn;  which  lie  quitted  in 
1611,  for  the  re&ory  of  Rotherhithe  in  Surry.  In 
1620,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Low  Countries  ; 
and  in  1624,  puhlifhed  at  London  a  book,  intitled, 
Tranfubftantiation  declared  by  the  Confefiion  of  the 
Popifll  Writers  to  have  no  necefiary  foundation  in 
God’s  Word:  he  wrote  likewife  a  defence  of  this  dif- 
courfe.  In  1642,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  aflem- 
bly  of  divines,  and  Was  engaged  with  them  in  writing 
annotations  upon  the  Bible.  He  died  in  July  165 4, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Befides  the  above  works, 
he  publifhed,  1.  A  Diflertation  upon  the  Style  of  the 
New  Teflament.  2.  De  nomine  tetragrammata .  3.  De 

dipt ho'ngis,  five  Uvocalibus .  4.  An  Edition  and  Tranf- 

lation  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus’s  Medita¬ 
tions.  5.  A  Collection  of  Sermons,  in  folio;  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  works.  His  piety  and  charity  were  very  ex¬ 
emplary;  and  his  modefiy  fo  great,  that  he  declined  all 
ecclefiaftical  dignity  and  court-preferments.  His  ex- 
tenflve  learning  was  admired  by  Salmafius  and  other 
great  men  abroad  ;  his  houfe  was  a  private  feminary 
for  young  gentlemen  of  this  nation,  and  many  fo¬ 
reigners  referred  to  him  to  receive  advice  in  their 
Rudies. 

GATE,  in  architecture,  a  large  door,  leading  or 
giving  entrance  into  a -city,  town,  cable,  palace,  or 
other  confiderable  building.  See  Architecture. 

Thebes,  in  Egypt,  was  anciently  known  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  with  a  hundred  gates .  In  ancient  Rome  there 
was  a  triumphal  gate,  porta  triumphalis .  In  modern 
Rome  there  is  the  jubilee  gate ,  which  is  only  opened  in 
the  year  of  a  grand  jubilee. 

The  gates  of  London  were  many  of  them  converted 
into  gaols  or  prifons,  as  Ludgate,  Newgate,  &c.  but 
they  are  now  removed.  The  lefler  or  by-gates  are 
called  poferns.  Gates,  through  which  coaches,  &c. 
arc  to  pafs,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  7  feet  broad,  nor 
more  than  \  2 ;  the  height  to  be  li  the  breadth 

Gate,  or  Gait,  in  the  manege,  called  in  French 
train ,  is  ufed  for  the  going  or  pace  of  a  horfe. 

Gate,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  made  of  ftrong  planks, 
with  iron  bars,  to  oppofe  an  enemy.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  made  in  the  middle  of  the  curtin,  from  whence 
they  are  feen,  and  defended  by  the  two  flanks  of  the 
baftions.  They  fhould  be  covered  with  a  good  rave¬ 
lin,  that  they  may  not  be  feen  or  enfiladed  by  the 
enemy.  Thefe  gates,  belonging  to  a  fortified  place, 


are  pafTages  through  the  rampart,  which  may  be  font 
and  opened  by  means  of  doors  and  a  portcullis.  They 
are  either  private  or  public. 

Private  gates  are  thofe  pafTages  by  which  the  troops 
can  go  out  of  the  town  unfeen  by  the  enemy,  when 
they  pafs  to  and  from  the  relief  of  the  duty  in  the 
outworks,  or  on  any  other  occaiion  which  is  to  he 
concealed  from  the  befiegers. 

Public  gates  are  thofe  pafTages  through  the  middle 
of  fuch  curtins,  to  which  the  great  roads  or  public 
ways  lead.  The  dimeiifions  of  thefe  are  nfually  about 
13  or  14  feet  high,  and  9  or  10  feet  wide,  continued 
through  the  rampart,  with  proper  recefles  for  foot 
pafle'ngers  to  Rand  in  out  of  the  way  of  wheel-car¬ 
riages. 

Gates  of  Hell.  This  expreflion  is  ufed  in  feripture, 
to  denote  figuratively  either  the  grave  or  the  powers 
of  darknsfsy  i.  e.  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

The  Mahometans  ufe  the  expreflion  literally,  and 
fuppofe  that  hell  has  feven  gates.  The  firfl  is  that 
where  MufTulmans,  who  incur  the  guilt  of  fin,  will  be 
tormented.  The  fecond  is  for  the  Chriilians.  The 
third  is  for  the  Jews.  The  fourth  for  the  Sabians. 
1  he  fifth  for  the  Magians  or  worihippers  of  five.  The 
fixth  for  Pagans  and  idolaters.  And  the  feventh  for 
hypocrites,  who  make  an  outward  fhow  of  religion, 
but  have  none. 

GATESHEAD,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  is  as 
it  were  the  iuburbs  of  Newcaille,  though  it  lies  in  an¬ 
other  county,  being  divided  by  the  river  Tyne  ;  over 
which  there  is  a  fine  Rone-bridge,  with  an  iron-gate 
in  the  middle,  having  the  arms  of  Durham  on  one 
fide,  and  thofe  of  Newcaille  on  the  other,  which  is 
the  boundary  between  the  bifhoprick  and  Northum¬ 
berland.  The  church  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  very  high 
tower,  feen  at  a  great  diftance  ;  and  in  the  church¬ 
yard  are  feveral  ancient  monuments.  There  are  few 
traces  left  of  its  ancient  monaRery,  except  a  done 
gateway,  or  rather  a  modern  ere&ion.  The  houfe 
covered  two  acres  and  a  half  of  land.  Here  live  the 
coal-pit  men. 

GATH,  or  Geth  (anc.  geog. ),  a  celebrated  city  of 
the  PhiliRines,  and  one  of  their  five  principalities.  It  is 
famous  for  having  given  birth  to  Goliah.  David  made 
a  conquclt  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  over  all 
Ifrael  $  and  it  continued  fubjed:  to  the  kings  his  fuc- 
ceffors  till  the  declenfion  and  decay  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Rehobcam  rebuilt  or  fortified  it  ;  king  Uz- 
ziah  retook  it,  and  Hezekiah  once  more  reduced  it 
under  his  fubje&ion. 

Gath  Rood  about  five  or  fix  miles  from  Jamnia, 
about  14  fouth  of  Joppa,  and  32  weR  of  Jeiufalem. 
Hence  fome  authors  (among  whom  is  F.  Calm  tit) 
have  committed  an  egregious  miRake  in  making  Gath 
the  moR  fouthern,  and  Ekron  the  moil  northern,  of 
the  Philiftine  cities  ;  as  if  thefe  two  had  been  the  two 
boundaries  of  their  dominions,  whereas  thefe  two  ci¬ 
ties  are  not  above  five  miles  afunder;  and  Gaza  is  the 
laR  of  the  five  fatrapies  fouth.  And  Jofephus  (in  the 
place  already  quoted)  exprefles  himfclf  plainly  enough, 
when  lie  fays,  that  Hezekiah  took  all  the  PhiliRine 
cities  from  Gaza  to  Gath  ;  there  being  many  more 
cities  of  that  name,  which  fignifies  in  the  Hebrew  a 
wine-prefs.  Several  more  of  the  name  of  Geth  or 
Gath  are  mentioned  in  Eufebius  and  St  Jerom,  whofe 
5  iituation. 
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fituation,  according  to  them,  plainly  fliows  them  to  narchy  and  epifcopacy. 


have  been  different  places  from  this,  and  from  each 
other ;  befides  thofe  which  had'  an  adjundt  to  diftin- 
guifli  them. 

This  city  recovered  its  liberty  and  lu (Ire  in  time  of 
the  prophets  Amos  and  Mlcah  ;  but  was  afterwards 
demotifhed  by  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  fince  which  it 
became  of  but  little  conlideration  till  the  time  of  the 
holy  war,  when  Fulk  king  of  Jerufalem  built  a  caftle 
on  its  ruins. 

CrATH-Opher ,  GATH-Epher,  or  Gath,  in  the  canton 
of  Opher,  in  Galilee,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Jonah.  Jofhua  makes  this  city  to  be  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  ;  and  St  Jerom,  in  his  preface  upon 
Jonah,  fays,  that  it  was  two  miles  from  Sephoris,  other- 
wife  called  Diocafarea. 

Gath- Rhnmon,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan.  St  jerom  places  it  ten  miles  from  Diofpolis  on 
the  way  from  Eleutheropolis.  It  was  given  to  the 
Levites  of  Kohath’s  family. 

Gath- Rhnmon,  was  alfo  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of 
Manaffch,  on  this  fide  Jordan,  and  was  alfo  given  for 
a  place  of  abode  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath’s  family. 

Gath- Rhnmon,  was  like  wife  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  given  to  the  Kohathites. 

GATTON,  a  borough  in  the  county  of  Surry,  19 
miles  from  London.  It  lies  under  the  lide  of  a  hill 
going  to  Reygate  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans  by  reafon  of  their  coins  and 
other  antiquities  that  have  been  found  here.  It  is  a 
borough  by  prefcription  ;  and  has  lent  members  to 
parliament  ever  fince  the  29th  of  Henry  VI.  It  was 
formerly  a  large  town  ;  but  is  now  a  mean  village, 
with  a  (mail  church,  and  without  either  fair  or  market, 
The  members  are  returned  by  its  conftable,  who  is  an¬ 
nually  chofen  at  the  lord  of  the  manor’s  court. 

GAUBIUS  (HieronymusDavid),  a  celebrated  phy- 
fician  of  Holland.  He  ftudied  under  the  illuftrious  Bo- 
erhaave  ;  and  became  fo  much  the  favourite  of  his  pro- 
feffor,  that  he  rcfigned  the  chemical  chair  in  his  favour. 
He  taught  at  Leyden  with  great  applaufe  for  40  years. 
Iu  the  year  1775  he  laid  down  his  office,  as  being  no 
longer  able  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of  it.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  John  David  Hahn,  then  profeffor  at 
Utrecht.  His  reputation  was  extended  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  by  feveral  valuable  publications,  particularly  by 
bis  Injlilutiones  Patholog’uz  Medicinalis ,  and  his  Adver - 
farm ,  which  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  im¬ 
provement  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 
He  died  at  Leyen  29th  November  1780,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age. 

G AUDEN  (Dr  Jofeph),  fon  of  John  Gauden  vi¬ 
car  of  May  held  in  Effcx,  was  born  there  in  1605.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  chaplain  to 
Robert  earl  of  Warwick;  who  taking  part  with  the 
pailiament  againft  the  king,  was  followed  by  his  chap¬ 
lain.  Upon  the  eftabHfhrntnt  of  the  Prefbyterian  mo¬ 
del  of  church- government,  he  complied  with  the  ruling 
powers,  and  was  nominated  one  of  the  affembly  of  di¬ 
vines  who  met  at  Weffmintter  in  J643,  and  took  the 
covenant;  yet  having  offered  fome  fcruples  and  objec¬ 
tions  to  it,  his  name  was  afterwards  ffruck  out  of  the 
Hit.  Nor  did  lie  efpbufe  the  parliament  caufe  any 
longer  than  they  adhered  to  their  lirft  avowed  princi¬ 
ples  of  reforming  only,  iaftead  of  deftioying,  mo- 
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In  this  fpirit  he  was  one  of 
thofe  divines  who  figned  a  protection  to  the  army,  . 
againft  the  violent  proceedings  that  affedted  the  life  of 
the  king  :  and  a  few  days  after  his  execution  publifhed 
the  famous  A  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred, 

Majejly  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings  ;  which  ran  through 
50  editions  in  the  courfe  of  a  year.  Upon  the  return 
of  Charles  II.  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Exeter  ; 
and  in  1662  was  removed  to  Worcefter,  much  to  his 
regret,  having  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  a 
tranflation  to  Winchefter;  and  his  death  happened  the 
fame  year.  He  wrote  many  controverlial  pieces  fuited 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  and  to  his  own  views 
from  them.  The  Eikon  Bafilike  above  mentioned  he 
publifhed  as  the  king’s  private  meditations:  though  on 
this  point  there  has  been  a  long  controverfy.  After 
the  bifhop’s  death,  his  widow,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  her 
fons,  calls  it  The  Jewel ;  and  faid,  her  hufband  had 
hoped  to  make  a  fortune  by  it  ;  and  that  fhe  had  a 
letter  of  a  very  great  man’s,  which  would  clear  up  that 
he  writ  it.  This  affertion,  as  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
had  predicted,  was  eagerly  efpoufedby  the  anti-royal- 
ifts,  in  the  view  of  difparaging  Charles  I.  But  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  Gauden  had  too  luxuriant  an  ima¬ 
gination,  which  betrayed  him  into  a  ranknefs  of  ftyle 
in  the  Aftatic  way  ;  and  from  thence,  as  bifhop  Bur¬ 
net  argues  with  others,  it  may  be  certainly  concluded, 
that  not  he,  but  the  king  himfelf,  was  the  true  author 
of  the  Eijcwv  Bct<nxtx.Y\  -  in  which  there  is  a  noblenefs  and 
juftnefs  of  thought,  with  a  greatnefs  of  ftyle,  that  made 
it  be  looked  011  as  the  beft  written  book  in  the  Englifli 
language. 

GAVEL,  or  Gabel,  among  builders.  See  Gabel. 

Gavel,  in  law;  tribute,  toll,  cuftom,  or  year  ly¬ 
re  venue  ;  of  which  we  had  in  old  time  feveral  kinds. 
See  Gabel. 

GAVRL-Kind ,  a  tenure  or  cuftom  belonging  to  lands 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  word  is  faid  by  Lambard 
to  be  compounded  of  three  Saxon  words,  gyfe,  eal ,  lyn, 

“  omnibus  cognatione  pro  Amis  data.”  Verftegan  calls  it 
gavelkind ,  qaafl  give  all  kind,”  that  is,  to  each  child 
his  part  :  and  Taylor,  in  his  hifiory  of  gavelkind ,  de¬ 
rives  it  from  the  Britifh  gavel ,  i.  e.  a  hold  or  tenure, 
and  ceutied,  “  gene  ratio  aut  fimilia  and  fo  gavel  coi¬ 
ned  might  fignify  tenura  generatianis . — It  is  umverfatly 
known  what  ftruggtes  the  Kentifli  men  made  to  pre- 
ferve  their  ancient  liberties,  and  with  how  much  Luc-' 
cefs  thofe  ftruggles  vveVe  attended.  And  as  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  here  that  we  meet  with  the  cuftom  of  gavel¬ 
kind  (though  it  was  and  is  to  be  found  in  fome  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom),  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
this  was  a  part  of  thefe  liberties  agreeably  to  Mr  Sel- 
den’s  opinion,  that  gavelkind,  before  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  was  the  general  cuftom  of  the  realm.  The  di- 
ftinguiftiing  properties  of  this  tenure  are  various :  fome 
of  the  principal  are  thefe.  x.  The  tenant  is  of  age 
fufficient  to  alienate  his  eftate  by  feoffment,  at  the  age 
of  15.  2.  The  eftate  does  not  efeheat  in  cafe  of  an 

attainder  and  execution  for  felony ;  their  maxim  being, 

“  the  father  to  the  bough,  the  fon  to  the  plough.” 

3.  In  moft  places  he  had  a  power  of  devifmg  lands  by 
will,  before  the  ftatute  for  that  purpofe  was  made. 

4.  The  lands  defeend,  not  to  the  eldeft,  youngeft,  or 
any  one  fon  only,  but  to  all  the  fons  together;  which 
was  indeed  ancieir.ly  the  moft  ufual  courfe  of  defeent 
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Gavelet  all  over  England,  though  in  particular  places  particu- 
U.  lar  cuftoms  prevailed. 

Gau^n^  GAVELET,  in  law,  an  ancient  and  fpecial  cefTa- 
vit  ufed  in  Kent,  where  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind  con¬ 
tinues,  by  which  the  tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his  rent 
and  fervices  due  to  the  lord,  forfeits  his  land  and  te¬ 
nements. 

The  procefs  of  the  gavelet  is  thus.  The  lord  is  firft 
to  feek  by  the  Iteward  of  his  court,  from  three  weeks 
to  three  weeks,  to  find  feme  dillrefs  upon  the  tene¬ 
ment,  till  the  fourth  court  ;  and  if  at  th*t  time  he 
find  none,  at  this  fourth  court  it  is  awarded,  that  he 
take  the  tenement  in  his  hand  in  name  ©f  a  dillrefs, 
and  keep  it  a  year  and  a  day  without  manuring  ;  with¬ 
in  which  time,  if  the  tenant  pay  his  arrears,  and  make 
reafonable  amends  for  the  with- holding,  he  (hall  have 
and  enjoy  his  tenement  as  before  :  if  he  come  not  be¬ 
fore  the  year  and  day  be  pall,  the  lord  is  to  go  to  the 
next  county-court,  with  witneffes  of  what  had  palled 
at  his  own  court,  and  pronounce  there  his  procefs,  to 
have  further  witneffes  ;  and  then  by  the  award  of  his 
own  court,  he  fhall  enter  and  manure  the  tenement  as 
bis  own  :  fo  that  if  the  tenant  defired  afterwards  to 
have  and  hold  it  as  before,  he  muff  agree  with  the 
lord;  according  to  this  old  faying:  “  Has  he  not  fince 
any  thing  given,  or  any  thing  paid,  then  let  him  pay 
five  pound  for  his  were,  e’re  he  become  healder  again.” 
Other  copies  have  the  firft  part  with  fome  variation  ; 

“  Let  him  nine  times  pay,  and  nine  times  repay.” 

Gavelet,  in  London,  is  a  writ  nfed  in  the  huft- 
jngs,  given  to  lords  of  rents  in  the  city  of  London. 
Here  the  parties,  tenant  and  demandant,  appear  by 
fare  facias ,  to  fhow  caufe  why  the  one  fhonld  not  have 
his  tenement  again  on  payment  of  his  rent,  or  the  other 
recover  the  lands  on  default  thereof. 

GAUGAMELA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  of  Atu- 
ria,  lying  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Tigris  ;  fa¬ 
mous  for  Alexander’s  victory  over  Darius.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  allowed  to  Darius  Hyflafpus  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  camel ;  and  hence  the  name.  It  was 
■not  far  from  a  more  confiderable  place  called  Arbela  ; 
whence  the  latter  gave  the  name  to  the  vi&ory.  See 
Arbela. 

GAUGE-point  of  a  folid  meafure,  the  diameter  of 
a  circle  whofe  area  is  equal  to  the  folid  Content  of  the 
fame  meafure. 

GAUGER,  a  king’s  officer,  who  is  appointed  to 
examine  all  tuns,  pipes,  hogfheads,  and  barrels,  of 
wine,  beer,  ale,  oil,  honey,  &c.  and  give  them  a 
mark  of  allowance,  before  they  are  fold  in  any  place 
within  the  extent  of  his  office. 

GAUGING,  See  Geometry. 

Gauging- Rod* ,  an  inflrument  ufed  in  gauging  or 
meafuring  the  contents  of  any  vefTel.  That  ufually 
employed  is  the  four-foot  gauging-rod,  It  is  com¬ 
monly  made  of  box,  and  confifts  of  four  rules,  each  a 
foot  long  and  about  three- eighths  of  an  inch  fquare, 
joined  together  by  three  brafs  joints  ;  by  which  means 
the  rod  is  rendered  four  feet  long  when  the  four  rules 
are  quite  opened,  and  but  one  foot  when  they  are  all 
folded  together.  On  the  firft  face  of  this  rod,  mark¬ 
ed  4,  are  placed  two  diagonal  lines;  one  for  beer  and 
the  other  for  wine  :  by  means  of  which  the  content  of 
anv  common  veflel  in  beer  or  wine  gallons  may  be  rea¬ 
dily  found,  by  putting  the  rod  in  at  the  bung-hole  of 
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the  veflel  till  it  meets  the  interfe&icn  of  the  head  of  Gauging, 
the  veffil  with  the  (laves  oppofite  to  the  bung-hole.  — 

For  diflindtion  of  this  line,  there  is  written  thereon, 
beer  and  wine  gallons.  On  the  fecond  face,  5,  are  a  Hit® 
line  of  inches  and  the  gauge- line  ;  which  is  a  line  ex-^^ 
preffing  the  areas  of  circles,  whole  diameters  are  the 
correfpondent  inches  in  ale-gallons.  At  the  beginning 
is  written,  ale  area .  On  the  third  face,  6,  are  three 
fcales  of  lines  ;  the  firfl,  at  the  end  of  which  is  written 
hog/bead,  is  for  finding  how  many  gallons  there  are  in 
a  hogfhead  when  it  is  not  full,  lying  with  its  axi3  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon.  The  fecond  line,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  written  B.  L.  fignifying  a  butt  lying ,  is  for  the 
fame  ufe  as  that  for  the  hogfhead.  The  third  line  is 
to  find  how  much  liquor  is  wanting  to  fill  up  a  butt 
when  it  is  Handing  :  at  the  end  of  it  is  written  B.  S. 
fignifying  a  butt  funding.  In  the  half  of  the  fourth 
face  of  the  gauging-rod,  7,  there  are  three  fcales  of 
lines,  to  find  the  wants  in  a  firkin,  kilderkin,  and  bar¬ 
rel,  lying  with  their  areas  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

They  are  diflinguifhed  by  letters  F.  K.  B.  fignifying  a 
firkin  y  kilderkin ,  and  barrel. 

Ufe  of  the  diagonal  lines  on  this  rod.  To  find  the 
content  of  a  velfel  in  beer  or  wine  gallons,  put  the 
brafed  end  of  the  gauging-rod  into  the  bung-hole  of 
the  calk,  with  the  diagonal  lines  upwards,  and  thrull 
this  brafed  end  to  the  meeting  of  the  head  and  (laves ; 
then  with  chalk  make  a  mark  at  the  middle  of  the 
bung-hole  of  the  vefTel,  and  alfo  on  the  diagonal  lines 
of  the  rod,  right  againft,  over  one  another,  when  the 
brafed  end  is  thrull  home  to  the  head  and  Haves  :  then 
turn  the  gauging-rod  to  the  other  end  of  the  vefTel, 
and  thruH  the  brafed  end  home  to  the  end,  as  before. 

LaHly,  fee  if  the  mark  made  on  the  gauging-rod  come 
even  with  the  mark  made  on  the  bung-hole  when  the 
rod  was  thrull  to  the  other  end  ;  which  if  it  be,  the 
mark  made  on  the  diagonal  lines  will,  on  the  fame 
lines,  fhow  the  whole  content  of  the  cafk  in  beer  or 
wine  gallons. 

If  the  mark  made  on  the  bung-hole  be  not  right 
againft  that  made  on  the  rod  when  you  put  it  the 
other  way,  then  right  againft  the  mark  made  on  the 
bung-hole  make  another  on  the  diagonal  lines ;  and 
the  divifion  on  the  diagonal  line  between  the  two 
chalks  will  fhow  the  vefTel’s  whole  contents  in  beer  or 
wine  gallons.  Thus,  e.  gr.  if  the  diagonal  line  of  a 
vefTel  be  28  inches  four-tenths,  its  contents  in  beer  gal¬ 
lons  will  be  near  51,  and  in  wine  gallons  62. 

If  a  vefTel  be  open,  as  3  half-barrel,  tun,  or  copper, 
and  the  meafure  from  the  middle  on  one  fide  to  the 
head  and  flaves  be  38  inches,  the  diagonal  line  gives 
122  beer-gallons;  half  of  which,  viz.  6 1,  is  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  open  half  tub. 

If  you  have  a  large  vefTel,  as  a  tun  or  copper,  and 
the  diagonal  line  taken  by  a  long  rule  proves  70  inches; 
the  content  of  that  vefTel  may  be  found  thus :  Every 
inch  at  the  beginning-end  of  the  diagonal-line  call  ten 
inches.  Thus  ten  inches  becomes  100  inches;  and 
every  tenth  of  a  gallon  call  100  gallons;  and  every 
whole  gallon  call  1000  gallons. 

Example.  At  44.8  inches  on  the  diagonal  beer¬ 
line  is  200  gallons  ;  fo  that  4  inches  48  parts,  now 
called  44  inches  8-tenths,  is  juft  two-tenths  of  a  gallon, 
now  called  200  gallons:  fo  alfo  if  the  diagonal  line  he 
76  inches  and  7- tenths,  a  clofe  cafk  of  fuch  diagonal 
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Gauge,  will  hold  iooo  beer-gallons ;  but  an  cpcncaik  but  half 

Gaul,  f0  much,  viz.  500  beer-gallons, 

Ufe  of  the  GAUGE'L'me .  To  find  the  content  of  any 
cylindrical  veflei  in  ale-gallons :  feck  the  diameter  of 
the  veflei  in  inches,  and  juft  againft  it  on  the  gauge¬ 
line  is  the  qnantity  of  ale-gallons  contained  in  one  inch 
deep  :  this  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  cylinder 
will  give  its  content  in  ale-gallons. 

For  example,  fuppofe  the  length  of  the  vefiel  32.06, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  bafc  25  inches ;  to  find  what 
is  the  content  in  ale-gallons  ?  Right  againft  25  inches 
on  the  gauge-line  is  one  gallon  and  745  of  a  gallon  ; 
which  multiplied  by  32.06.  the  length,  gives  55.9447 
gallons  for  the  content  of  the  veftel. 

The  bung  diameter  of  a  hogfhead  being  25  inches, 
the  head  diameter  22  inches,  and  the  length  32.06 
inches;  to  find  the  quantity  of  ale-gallons  contained  in 
it  ? — Seek  25,  the  bung  diameter,  on  the  line  of  inches; 
and  right  againft  it  on  the  gauge-line  you  will  find 
1.745  :  take  one* third  of  it,  which  is  .580,  and  fet  it 
down  twice:  feek  22  inches  in  the  head  diameter,  and 
againft  it  you  will  find  on  the  gauge-line  T.356  ;  one- 
third  of  which  added  to  twice  .580,  gives  1.6096; 
which  multiplied  by  the  length  32.06,  the  product 
will  be  51.60377 6,  the  content  in  ale-gallons.  Note, 
this  operation  fuppofes,  that  the  aforefaid  'hogfhead  is 
in  the  figure  of  the  middle  fiuftum  of  a  fpheroid. 

The  ufe  of  the  lines  on  the  two  other  faces  of  the 
rod  is  very  eafy  ;  you  need  only  put  it  downright  in¬ 
to  the  bung  hole  (if  the  vefFel  you  defire  to  know  the 
quantity  of  ale- gallons  contained  therein  be  lying)  to 
the  oppofite  flaves  ;  and  then  where  the  furface  of 
the  liquor  cuts  any  one  of  the  lines  appropriated  to 
that  vefiel,  will  be  the  number  of  gallons  contained  in 
that  veflei. 

GAUL,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  tothe  country 
that  now  forms  the  kingdom  of  France. — The  original 
inhabitants  were  defeendedfrointhe  Celtesor  Gomerians, 
by  whom  the  gieateft  part  of  Europe  was  peopled  ;  the 
name  of  Gall;  or  Gauls ,  being  probably  given  them  long 
after  their  f ‘tlement  in  that  country  See  Gallia. 

The  ancient  hiftoiy  of  the  Gauls  is  entirely  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  obfeurity  and  darknefs  ;  all  we  know  con¬ 
cerning  them  for  a  long  time  is,  that  they  multiplied 
fo  faft,  that,  their  country  being  unable  to  contain 
them,  they  poured  forth  in  vaft  multitudes  into  other 
countries,  which  they  generally  fubdued,  and  fettled 
themfelves  in.  It  often  happened,  however,  that  thefe 
colonies  were  fo  molefted  by  their  neighbours,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  fend  for  affiftauce  to  their  native 
country.  This  was  always  very  eafily  obtained.  The 
Gauls  were,  upon  every  occafion,  ready  to  fend  forth 
great  numbers  of  new  adventurers;  and  as  thefe  fpread 
defolation  wherever  they  came  the  very  name  of 
j  Gauls  proved  terrible  to  moll  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
'ilcount  of  tions. — The  earlieft  excurlion  of  thefe  people,  of  which 
Gaulifh  we  have  any  diflindl  account,  was  into  Italy,  under  a 
Mturfions  famed  leader,  named  Bellovefus ,  about  622  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift.  He  crofted  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  till 
then  unattempted  ;  defeated  the  Hetrurians ;  and  fei- 
zed  upon  that  part  of  their  country,  fince  known  by 
the  names  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont . — The  fecond 
grand  expedition  was  made  by  the  Ccenomani,  a  people 
dwelling  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire,  under  a 
general  named  Elitonis.  They  fettled  in  thofe  parts  ©f 
Italy  now  known  by  the  names  of  Brefciano,  Cremo - 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II. 
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nefe,  Mantuan ,  CarnIola9  and  V enetmh*~~*hi  tt  third’ 
excurfion,  two  other  Gaulifti  nations  fettled  on  both  1  "  V  ""f 
Tides  of  the  river  Po  ;  and  in  a  fourth,  the  Boii  and 
Lingones  fettled  in  the  country  between  Ravenna  and 
Bologna.  The  time  of  thefe  three  laft  expeditions  is 
uncertain. 

The  fifth  expedition  of  the  Gauls  was  more  remark* 
able  than  any  of  the  former,  and  happened  about  200 
years  after  that  of  Bellovefus.  The  Sen  ones,  fettled 
between  Paris  and  Meux,  were  invited  into  Italy  by  an 
Hetrurian  lord,  and  fettled  themfelves  in  Umbria. 

Brennus  their  king  laid  fiege  to  Clufium,  a  city  in  al¬ 
liance  with  Rome  ;  and  this  produced  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  in  which  the  latter  were  at  firft  defeated,  and 
their  city  taken  and  burnt ;  but  at  length  the  whole 
army  was  cut  off  by  Camillus,  infomuch  that  not  a 
fingle  perfon  efcaped. 

Some  other  expeditions  the  Gauls  undertook  againft 
the  Romans:  in  which,  though  they  always  proved  un- 
fuccefsful,  by  reafon  of  their  want  of  military  difei- 
pline  ;  yet  their  fiercenefs  and  courage  made  them  fo 
formidable  to  the  republic,  that,  on  the  firft  news  of 
their  march,  extraordinary  levies  of  troops  were  made, 
facrifices  and  public  fupplications  ofFrred  to  the  gods, 
and  the  law  which  granted  an  immunity  from  military 
fervice  to  priefts  and  old  men,  was,  for  the  time,  abo- 
lifhed.  '  2 

Againft  the  Greeks,  the  expeditions  of  the  Gauls  Exred;t,05S 
were  very  little  more  fuccefsful  than  againft  the  Ro-  Greeks.^6 
mans.  The  firft  of  thefe  we  hear  of  was  about  279 
years  before  Chrift,  in  the  year  after  Pyrrhus  had  in¬ 
vaded  Italy.  At  this  time,  the  GauL  finding  them¬ 
felves  greatly  overftocked  at  home,  fent  out  three  great 
colonies  to  conquer  new  countries  for  themfelves.  One 
of  thefe  armies  was  commanded  by  Brennus ,  another 
by  Cerethrius ,  and  the  third  by  Belgius.  The  firft  en¬ 
tered  Pannonia  or  Hungary;  the  fecond  Thrace; 
and  the  third  marched  into  Illyricum  and  Macedonia. 

Here  Belgius  at  firft  met  with  great  fuccefs  ;  and  en¬ 
riched  himfelf  by  plunder  to  fueh  a  degree,  that  Bren¬ 
nus  envying  him,  refolved  to  enter  the  fame  countries, 
in  order  to  {hare  the  fpoil.  In  a  fhort  time,  however, 

Belgius  met  with  fuch  a  total  defeat,  that  his  army 
was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  ;  upon  which  Brennus 
haftened  to  the  fame  place.  His  army  at  firft  confi fl¬ 
ed  of  150,000  foot  and  15,000  horfe  :  but  two  of  his 
principal  officers  revolted,  and  carried  off  20,000  men, 
with  whom  they  marched  into  Thrace  ;  where,  having 
joined  Cerethrius.  they  feized  on  Byzantium  and  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Propontis,  making  the  adjacent  parts 
tributary  to  them — To  retrieve  this  lofs,  Brennus  fent 
for  frefh  fupplies  from  Gaul ;  and  having  increafed  his 
army  to  150,000  foot,  and  upwards  of  60,000  horfe, 
he  entered  Macedonia,  defeated  the  general  who  op- 
pofed  him,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country.  He  next 
marched  towards  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  with  a 
defign  to  invade  Greece  ;  but  was  flopped  by  the 
forces  fent  to  defend  that  pafs  againft  him.  He  paf- 
fed  the  mountains,  however,  as  Xerxes  had  formerly 
done  ;  upon  which  the  guards  retired,  to  avoid  being 
furrounded.  Brennus  then,  having  ordered  Acicho- 
rius,  the  next  to  him  in  command,  to  follow  at  a  di- 
ftance  with  part  of  his  army,  marched  with  the  bulk 
of  the  forces  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  plunder  the  rich 
temple  there.  This  enterprife  proved  exceedingly  un¬ 
fortunate ;  3  great  number  of  his  men  were  deftroyed 
4  F  bf 
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Gaul,  by  a  dreadful  ftorm  of  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning  ;  did  not  fet  out 
y,  - ~v— *  another  part  of  his  army  was  dellroyed  by  an  earth- 
Mifer-ble  tlua^e  >  an^  t^le  remainder,  fome  how  or  other,  ima- 
fateftf  their  themfelves  attacked  by  the  enemy,  fought 


army. 
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gainft  each  other  the  whole  night,  fo  that  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  fcarce  one  half  of  them  remained.  The  Greek 
forces  then  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  parts  ;  and 
that  in  fuch  numbers,  that  though  Aeichorins  came 
up  in  due  time  with  his  forces,  Brennus  found  himfelf 
unable  to  make  head  againft  the  Greeks,  and  was  de¬ 
feated  with  great  daughter.  He  himfelf  was  def- 
perately  wounded  ;  and  fo  difheartened  by  his  mif- 
fortune,  that,  having  aflembled  all  his  chiefs,  he  advifed 
them  to  kill  all  the  wounded  and  difabled,  and  to  make 
the  bed  retreat  they  could  ;  after  which  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  On  this  occafion,  it  is  faid  that  20, coo 
of  thefe  unhappy  people  were  executed  by  their  own 
countrymen.  Acichorius  then  fet  out  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  Gaul  ;  but  by  being  obliged  to  march 
through  the  country  of  their  enemies,  the  calamities 
they  met  with  by  the  way  were  fo  grievous,  that  not 
one  of  them  reached  their  own  country.  A  juft  judge¬ 
ment,  fay  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  for  their  fa- 
crilegious  intentions  againft  Delphi. 

The  Romans  having  often  felt  the  efFe&s  of  the 
Gaulifti  ferocity  and  courage,  thought  proper  at  laft, 
in  order  to  humble  them,  to  invade  their  country. 
Their  firft  fuccefsful  attempt  was  about  1 i 8  years  before 
Clirift,  under  the  command  of  Quintus  Marcius,  fur- 
named  Rex.  He  opened  a  way  betwixt  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  conquer¬ 
ing  the  whole  country.  This  was  a  work  of  immenfe 
labour  of  itfelf,  and  rendered  ftill  more  difficult  by  the 
oppofition  of  the  Gauls,  efpecially  thofe  called  the 
Staeni,  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Thefe  peo¬ 
ple  finding  themfelves  overpowered  by  the  confular  ar¬ 
my,  fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  killed  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  then  threw  themfelves  into  the  flames.  Af¬ 
ter  this  Marcius  built  the  city  of  Narbonne,  which  be¬ 
came  the  capital  of  a  province.  His  fuccefior  Scaurus 
alfo  conquered  fomc  Gaulifh  nations  ;  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  fending  troops  from  Italy  into  that  coun¬ 
try,  he  made  feveral  excellent  roads  between  them, 
which  before  were  aim  oft  impaftable.  Thefe  fuccefies 
gave  rife  to  the  invafion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones ; 
an  account  of  whole  unfortunate  expedition  is  given  un¬ 
dertime  articles  Cimbri,  Rome,  Fuetones,  &c. 

From  this  time,  the  Gauls  ceafed  to  be  formidable 
to  the  Romans,  and  even  feem  to  have  been  for  fome 
time  on  good  terms  with  them.  At  laft,  however, 
the  Helvetii  kindled  a  war  with  the  republic,  which 
brought  Caefar  over  the  Alps,  and  ended  in  the  total 
fubje&ion  of  the  country.  Orgetorix  was  the  firft 
caufe  of  it  ;  who  had  engaged  a  vaft  number  of  his 
countrymen  to  burn  their  towns  and  villages,  and  to 
go  in  fearch  of  new  conquefts.  Julius  Csefar,  to  whofe 
lot  the  whole  country  of  Gaul  had  fallen,  made  fuch 
liafte  to  come  and  fupprefs  them,  that  he  was  got  to 
the  Rhone  in  eight  days  ;  broke  down  the  bridge  of 
Geneva,  and,  in  a  few  days  more,  finifhed  the  famed 
wall  between  that  city  and  mount  Jura,  now  St  Claude, 
which  extended  feventeen  miles  in  length,  was  fixtecn 
feet  high,  fortified  with  towers  and  caftles  at  proper 
diftances,  and  a  ditch  that  ran  the  whole  length  of 
it  if  his  owe  account  of  it  ma^  be  relied  upon,  he 
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till  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  yet  Gaul 
this  huge  work  was  finifhed  by  the  ides  or  13th  of  the  "V— ^ 

month  :  fo  that,  fubtra&ing  the  eight  days  he  was  a- 
coming,  it  muft  have  been  all  done  in  about  five  days : 
a  prodigious  work,  confidering  he  had  but  one  legion 
there,  or  even  though  the  whole  country  had  given 
him  affiftance.  Whilft  this  was  doing,  and  the  rein¬ 
forcements  he  wanted  were  coming,  he  amufed  the 
Helvetii,  who  had  fent  to  demand  a  paffage  through 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  till  he  had  got  his  re¬ 
inforcements  ;  and  then  flatly  refufed  it  to  them  : 
whereupon  a  dreadful  battle  enfued  ;  in  which  they  loft: 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  men,  in  fpite  of  all 
their  valour  ;  befides  a  number  of  prifoners,  among 
whom  was  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Orgetorix,  the 
leader  of  this  unfortunate  expedition.  The  reft  fub- 
mitted,  and  begged  they  might  be  permitted  to  go 
and  fettle  among  the  iEdui,  from  whom  they  original¬ 
ly  fprung  ;  and,  at  the  requeft  of  thefe  laft,  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  go. 

The  Gauls  were  conftantly  in  a  ftate  of  variance  with  * 
one  another ;  and  Csefar,  who  knew  how  to  make  the 
moft  of  thefe  inteftine  broils,  foon  became  the  protec¬ 
tor  of  the  opprefled,  a  terror  to  the  oppreffor,  and  the 
umpire  of  all  their  contentions.  Among  thofe  who 
applied  to  him  for  help,  were  his  allies  the  ./Edui  ;  a- 
gainft  whom  Arioviftus,  king  gf  the  Germans,  joined 
with  the  Averni,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
had  taken  the  country  of  the  Sequani  from  them,  and 
obliged  them  to  fend  hoftages  to  him.  Caefar  forth¬ 
with  fent  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  both,  and,  in  an 
interview  which  lie  foon  after  obtained  of  that  haughty 
and  treacherous  prince,  was  like  to  have  fallen  a  facri- 
fice  to  his  perfidy  ;  upon  which  he  bent  his  whole 
power  againft  him,  forced  him  out  of  his  llrong  in- 
trenchments,  and  gave  him  a  total  overthrow.  Ario¬ 
viftus  efcaped,  with  difficulty,  over  the  Rhine  ;  but  his 
two  wives,  and  a  daughter,  with  a  great  number  of 
Germans  of  diftin&ion,  fell  into  the  conqueror’s  hand. 

Csefar,  after  this  fignal  vidlory,  put  his  army  into  win¬ 
ter-quarters,  whilft  he  went  over  the  Alps  to  make  the  ^ 
neceftary  preparations  for  the  next  campaign.  By  this  A  gCnerai 
time  all  the  Belgac  in  general  were  fo  terrified  at  his  confederacy 
fuccefs,  that  they  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft  againft 
the  Romans  as  their  common  enemy.  Of  this,  Labi-  him* 
enus,  who  had  been  left  in  Gaul,  fent  Caefar  notice  ; 
upon  which  he  immediately  left  Rome,  and  made 
fueh  difpatch,  that  he  arrived  upon  their  confines  in  a- 
bout  fifteen  days.  On  his  arrival,  the  Rhemi  fubrnit- 
ted  to  him  ;  but  the  reft,  appointing  Galba,  king  of 
the  SuefTones,  general  of  all  their  forces,  which  a- 
mounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men, 
marched  dire&ly  againft  him.  Ccefar,  who  had  feized 
on  the  bridge  of  the  Axona,  now  Aifne,  led  his  light 
horfe  and  infantry  over  it ;  and  whilft  the  others  were  ^ 
encumbered  in  crofting  that  river,  made  fuch  a  terrible  The  Gaula 
daughter  of  them,  that  the  river  was  tilled  with  their  defeated 
dead,  infomuch  that  their  bodies  ferved  for  a  bridge  to  fl^uglfter!1 
thofe  who  efcaped.  This  new  vi&ory  ftruck  fuch  ter¬ 
ror  into  the  reft,  that  they  difperfed  themfelves ;  im¬ 
mediately  after  which,  the  SuefTones,  Bellovaci,  Am- 
biones,  and  fome  others,  fubmitted  to  him.  The  Ner- 
vii,  indeed,  joined  with  the  Atrebates  and  Veromun- 
dui  againft  them  ;  and  having  firft  fecured  their  wives 
and  children,  made  a  vigorous refiftance  for  fome  time; 

but 
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but  were  at  length  defeated,  and  the  greateft  part  bf 
them  (lain.  The  reft,  with  their  wives  and  old  men, 
fnrrendered  themfelves,  and  were  allowed  to  live  in  their 
own  cities  and  towns  as  formerly.  The  Aduatici  were 
next  fubdued  ;  and,  for  their  treachery  to  the  conquer¬ 
or,  were  fold  for  Haves,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thou- 
fand.  Young  Craffus,  the  fon  of  the  triumvir,  fub¬ 
dued  likewife  feven  other  nations,  and  took  pofTeflion 
of  their  cities  ;  which  not  only  completed  the  conqueft 
of  the  Belgse,  but  brought  feveral  nations  from  beyond 
the  Rhine  to  fubmit  to  the  conqueror.  The  Veneti, 
or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Vannes  in  Brittany,  who  had 
been  likewife  obliged  to  fend  hoflages  to  the  conquer¬ 
or,  were,  in  the  mean  time,  making  great  preparations 
by  fea  and  land  to  recover  their  liberty.  Casfar,  then 
in  Illyricum,  was  forced  to  equip  a  fleet  on  the  Loire  ; 
and  having  given  the  command  of  it  to  Brutus,  went 
and  defeated  them  by  land,  as  Brutus  did  by  fea ;  and 
having  put  their  chief  men  to  death,  fold  the  reft  for 
flaves.  The  Unelli,  with  Vcridorix  their  chief,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Lexovii  and  Aulercii,  were  about  the 
fame  time  fubdued  by  Sabinus,  and  the  Aquitani  by 
Craffus,  with  the  lofs  of  thirty  thoufand  men.  There 
remained  nothing  but  the  countries  of  the  Morini  and 
Menapii  to  be  conquered  of  all  Gaul.  Caefar  marched 
himfelf  againft  them  :  but  he  found  them  fo  well  in¬ 
trenched  in  their  inacceflible  fortreffes,  that  lie  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  burning  and  ravaging  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  having  put  his  troops  into  winter- quarters, 
again  paffed  over  the  Alps,  to  have  a  more  watchful  eye 
on  fume  of  his  rivals  there.  He  was,  however,  foon 
after  obliged  to  come  to  defend  his  Gaulifli  conquefts 
againft  fome  nations  of  the  Germans,  who  were  coming 
to  fettle  there,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thoufand. 
Thefe  he  totally  defeated,  and  then  refolved  to  carry 
his  conquering  arms  into  Germany  :  but  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  exploits  there,  fee  the  article  Germany. 

Upon  his  return  into  Gaul,  he  found  it  labouring 
under  a  great  famine,  which  had  caufed  a  kind  of  uni- 
verfal  revolt.  Cotta  and  Sabinus,  who  were  left  in 
the  country  of  the  Eburones,  now  Liege,  were  betray¬ 
ed  into  an  ambufh  by  Ambiorix,  one  of  the  Gaulifli 
chiefs,  and  had  moft  of  their  men  cut  off.  The  Adu¬ 
atici  had  fallen  upon  Q^_ Cicero,  who  was  left  there 
with  one  legion,  and  had  reduced  him  to  great  ftraits  : 
at  the  fame  time  Labienus,  with  his  legion,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Indutiomarus,  at  the  head  of  the  Rheni 
and  Senones  ;  but  had  better  luck  than  the  reft,  and, 
by  one  bold  Tally  upon  them,  put  them  to  flight,  and 
killed  their  general.  Caefar  acquired  no  fmall  credit  by 
quelling  all  thefe  revolts ;  but  each  vidlory  loft  the  lives  of 
fo  many  of  his  troops,  that  he  was  forced  to  have  recourfe 
to  Pompey  fora  frefli  fupply,  who  readily  granted  him 
two  of  his  own  legions  to  fecure  his  Gaulifli  conquefts. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Gauls,  ever  reftlefs 
under  a  foreign  yoke,  raifed  up  a  new  revolt,  and  o- 
bliged  him  to  return  thither.  His  fear  left  Pompey 
fliould  gain  the  affe&ions  of  the  Roman  people,  had 
obliged  him  to  ftrip  the  Gauls  of  their  gold  and  filver, 
to  bribe  them  over  to  his  intereft  ;  and  this  gave  no 
fmall  handle  to  thofe  frequent  revolts  which  happened 
during  his  abfence.  He  quickly,  however,  reduced 
the  Nervii,  Aduatici,  Menapii,  and  Treviri  ;  the  laft 
of  whom  had  raifed  the  revolt,  under  the  command  of 
Ambiorix :  but  he  found  the  flame  fpread  much 
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farther,  even  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  Gauls,  who  Gaul  ^ 
had  chofen  Vercingetorix  their  generalifiimo.  Caefar  *  z* 
wras  forced  to  leave  Infubria,  whither  he  had  retired 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Pompey,  and,  in  the  midft 
of  wduter  and  fnow,  to  repafs  the  Alps  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Narbonne.  Here  he  gathered  his  fcattered 
troops  with  all  pofiible  fpeed;  and,  in  fpite  of  the  hard 
weather,  befiged  and  took  Noviodunum,  now  Noy- 
ons  ;  and  defeated  Vercingetorix,  who  was  come  to 
the  relief  of  that  place.  He  next  took  the  city  of 
Avaricum,  now  Bourges,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  Gaul, 
and  which  had  a  garrifon  of  forty  thoufand  men  ;  of 
whom  he  made  fuch  a  dreadful  (laughter,  that  hardly 
eight  hundred  efcaped.  Whilit  he  was  befieging  Ger- 
govia,  the  capital  of  the  Arverni,  he  was  informed 
that  the  Nitiobriges,  or  Agenois,  were  in  arms ;  and 
that  the  iEdui  were  fending  to  Vercingetorix  ten  thou¬ 
fand  men,  which  they  were  to  have  fent  to  reinforce 
Caefar.  Upon  this  news,  he  left  Fabius  to  carry  on 
the  fiege,  and  marched  againft  the  iEdui.  Thefe, 
upon  his  approach,  fubmitted,  in  appearance,  and 
were  pardoned  ;  butTbon  after  that  whole  nation  rofe 
up  in  arms,  and  murdered  all  the  Italian  troops  in  their 
capital.  Caefar,  at  this,  was  in  great  ftraits  what 
meafures  to  take ;  but  refolved  at  length  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Gergovia,  and  at  once  attack  the  enemy’s 
camp,  which  he  did  with  fome  fuccefs  ;  but  when  he 
thought  to  have  gone  to  Noviodunum,  or  Noyons, 
where  his  baggage,  military  cheft,  &c.  were  left,  he 
heard  that  the  iEdui  had  carried  it  off,  and  burnt  the 
place.  Labienus,.  juftly  thinking  that  Caefar  w7ould 
want  his  afliftance  in  the  condition  he  now  was,  went 
to  join  him,  and  in  his  way  defeated  a  Gaulifli  gene¬ 
ral  named  Camulogeno ,  who  came  to  oppofe  his  march  : 
but  this  did  not  hinder  the  revolt  from  fpreading.  itfelf 
all  over  Celtic  Gaul,  whither  Vercingetorix  had  fent 
forfrefh  fupplies,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  Cae¬ 
far  ;  but  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Alefta, 
a  ftrong  place,  now  Alife  in  Burgundy,  as  is  fuppo- 
fed.  Hither  Caefar  haftened,  and  befieged  him  ;  and, 
having  drawn  a  double  circumvallation,  with  a  defign 
to  ftarve  him  in  it,  as  he  was  likely  to  have  done,  up¬ 
on  that  account  refufed  all  offers  of  a  furrender  from 
him.  At  length,  the  long- expected  reinforcement 
came,  confifting  of  160,000  men,  under  four  gene¬ 
rals  :  thefe  made  feveral  fruitlefs  attacks  on  Caefar’s  10 
trenches  ;  but  were  defeated  in  three  feveral  battles,  They  are 
which  at  length  obliged  Vercingetorix  to  furrender  at  U 
diferetion.  Caefar  ufed  all  his  prifoners  with  great  fe- 
verity,  except  the  iEdui  and  Arverni,  by  whofe  means 
he  hoped  to  gain  their  nations,  which  were  the  moft: 
potent  of  Celtic  Gaul :  nor  was  he  difappointed  ;  for 
both  of  them  fubmitted  to  him,  and  the  former  re¬ 
ceived  him  into  the  capital,  where  he  fpent  the  winter, 
after  he  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters.  This 
campaign,  as  it  proved  one  of  the  hardelt  he  ever  had, 
fo  he  gained  more  glory  by  it  than  any  Roman  gene¬ 
ral  had  done  before  :  yet  could  not  at  all  by  this  pro¬ 
cure  from  the  fertile  fenate,  now  wholly  dedicated  to 
his  rival,  a  prolongation  of  his  proconfulfliip  ;  upon 
wdiich  he  is  reported  to  have  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
fword,  and  faid,  that  that  fliould  do  it. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  and  the  Gauls,  upon 
their  former  ill  fuccefs,  refolving  to  have  as  many  fe- 
parate  armies  as  provinces,  in  order  to  embarrafs  him 
4  F  2  the 
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^CauJ.  the  more,  Crefar,  and  his  generals  Labienus  and  Fa- 
>  bius,  were  forced  to  fight  them  one  after  another  ; 
which  they  did,  however,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  hardnefs  of  the  feafon,  they  fub- 
dued  the  Bituriges,  Caniuti,  Rliemi,  and  Bellovaci, 
with  their  general  Correus,  by  which  he  at  once  quiet¬ 
ed  all  the  Belgic  provinces  bordering  on  Celtic  Gaul. 
The  next  who  followed  were  the  Treviri,  the  Eburo- 
nes,  and  the  Andes,  under  their  general  Dunmarus. 
The  lad  place  which  held  out  againit  him  was  Uxel- 
lodunum  ;  which  was  defended  by  the  two  lad  a&ing 
generals  of  the  Gauls.  Drapes,  the  Senonian,  and 
Luterius  the  Cadurcean.  The  place  being  drong, 
and  well  garrifoned,  Casfar  was  obliged  to  march  thi¬ 
ther,  from  the  farthed  part  of  Belgic  Gaul ;  and  foon 
after  reduced  it,  for  want  of  water.  Here  again  he 
caufed  the  right-hands  of  all  that  were  fit  to  bear 

11  arms  to  be  cut  off,  to  deter  the  red  from  revolting  a- 
Oaul  redu-  frefh.  Thus  was  the  conqued  of  Gaul  finifhed  from 
Roman*. the  A1PS  and  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  all  which  vaft 
vince.  tra&  was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  under  the 

government  of  a  prsetor.  During  his  feveral  expedi¬ 
tions  into  Gaul,  Csefar  is  faid  to  have  taken  Boo  cities  ; 
to  have  fubdued  300  different  nations ;  and  to  have  de¬ 
feated,  in  feveral  battles,  three  millions  of  men,  of 
whom  one  million  were  killed,  and  another  taken  pri- 
foners. — The  hiltory  of  the  country,  from  the  time  of 
its  conqued  by  the  Romans  to  the  prefent,  is  given 

12  under  the  articles  Rome  and  France. 

Character,  The  Gauls  anciently  were  divided  into  a  great  num- 
&c.  of  the  her  of  different  nations,  which  were  continually  at  war 
Gauls.  one  anot^er>  and  at  variance  among  themfelves. 

Caefar  tells  us,  that  not  only  all  their  cities,  cantons, 
and  didri&s,  but  even  almod  all  families,  were  divided 
and  torn  by  fa&ions  ;  and  thus  undoubtedly  facilitated 
the  conqued  of  the  whole.  The  general  chara&er 
©F all  thefe  people  was  an  exceffive  ferocity  and  love  of 
liberty.  This  lad  they  carried  to  fuch  an  extreme, 
that  either  on  the  appearance  of  fervitude,  or  incapa¬ 
city  of  adlion  through  old  age,  wounds,  or  chronic 
difeafes,  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  or  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  their  friends  to  kill  them.  In  cities,  when 
they  found  themfelves  fo  draitly  befieged  that  they 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  indead  of  thinking  how  to 
obtain  honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  their  chief 
care  very  often  was  to  put  their  wives  and  children  to 
death,  and  then  to  kill  one  another,  to  avoid  being 
led  into  flavery.  Their  exceffive  love  of  liberty  and 
contempt  of  death,  according  to  Strabo,  very  much 
facilitated  their  conqued  by  Caefar  ;  for  pouring  their 
numerous  forces  upon  fuch  an  experienced  enemy  as 
Caefar,  their  want  of  conduct  very  foon  proved  the  ruin 
©f  the  whole. 

The  chief  diverfion  of  the  Gauls  was  hunting  ;  and 
indeed,  confidering  the  vad  foreds  with  which  their 
country  abounded,  and  the  multitude  of  wild  beads 
which  lodged  in  them,  they  were  under  an  abfolute 
necellity  to  hunt  and  deftroy  them,  to  prevent  the 
country  from  being  rendered  totally  uninhabitable. 
Befides  this,  however,  they  had  alfo  their  hippodromes, 
hoife  and  chariot  races,  tilts  and  tournaments;  at  all 
of  which  the  bards  aflided  with  their  poems,  fongs, 
and  mufical  indruments. — For  an  account  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  fee  the  article  Druid. 

The  Gauls  were  exceffively  fond  ©f  feading,  in 
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which  luey  were  very  profufe  ;  as,  like  all  other  nor-  G&ulanit* 
them  nations,  they  were  great  lovers  of  good  eating  II 
and  drinking.  Their  chief  liquors  were  beer  and  ^aunt*cPe» 
wine.  Their  tables  were  very  low.  They  eat  but  little  T 
bread,  which  was  baked  flat  and  hard,  and  eafily  bro¬ 
ken  in  pieces  :  but  devoured  a  great  deal  of  flefli, 
boiled,  roaded,  or  broiled  ;  and  this  they  did  in  a  very 
flovenly  manner,  holding  the  piece  in  their  hands,, 
and  tearing  it  with  their  teeth.  What  they  could  not 
part  by  this  way,  they  cut  with  a  little  knife  which 
hung  at  their  girdle.  When  the  company  was  nume¬ 
rous,  the  Coryphee ,  or  chief  of  the  feait,  who  was 
either  one  of  the  riclied,  or  nobled,  or  braved,  fat  in 
the  middle,  with  the  mader  of  the  houfe  by  his  fide  ; 
the  red  took  their  places  next  according  to  their  rank, 
having  their  fervants  holding  their  fhields  behind  them. 

Thefe  feads  feldom  ended  without  bloodshed  ;  but  if 
by  chance  the  fead  proved  a  peaceable  one,  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  accompanied  not  only  with  mufic  and  fongs,  but 
like  wife  with  dances,  in  which  the  dancers  were  armed 
cap-a-pee,  and  beat  time  with  their  fwords  upon  their 
fhields.  On  certain  fedivals  they  were  wont  to  drefs 
themfelves  in  the  Ikins  of  beads,  and  in  that  attire  ac¬ 
company  the  proceffions  in  honour  of  their  deities  or 
heroes.  Others  dreffed  themfelves  in  mafquerade  ha¬ 
bits,  fome  of  them  very  indecent,  and  played  feveral 
antic  and  immoded  tricks.  This  lad  cudom  continued' 
long  after  their  converfion  to  Chridianity. 

GAULANITIS,orGAULONiTis,(Jofephus);  (anc. 
geog.)  according  to  the  different  manner  of  writing  the 
capital,  Golan  or  Gaulon;  the  extreme  part  of  Ba- 
fhan  to  the  fouth,  and  bordering  on  the  tribe  of  Gad. 

It  was  divided  into  the  Superior,  which  to  the  ead  ex¬ 
tended  to  Arabia  ;  and  into  the  Inferior,  which  lay  on 
the  lake  of  Genefareth,  (Jofephus). 

GAULON,  or  Golan,  the  capital  of  the  Gaulanitis 
Superior;  a  Levi  tical  city  and  place  of  refuge,  (Mofes, 

Jolhua). 

GAULOS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  fmall  ifland  of  Sicily, 
in  the  African  fea,  adjoining  to  Melite  or  Malta; 
with  commodious  harbours  ;  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,, 
with  a  cognominal  town.  Gauloriitae,  the  people, 
(Infcription).  Now  called  Gozo ,  five  miles  to  the  wed 
of  Malta. 

GAULTHERIA,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 8th  order,  Bicornes .  The  exterior  calyx  is  diphyl- 
lous,  the  interior  quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  ovate  ;  the 
nedlarium  confids  of  ten  fubulated  points.  The  cap- 
fule  is  quinquelocular,  covered  with  the  interior  calyx 
formed  in  the  fhape  of  a  berry. 

GAUNT  -bellied,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  of  a 
horfe  whofe  belly  Ihrinks  up  towards  his  flanks. 

GAUNTLET.  See  Gantlet. 

GAUNTLOPE,  pronounced  Gauntlet,  military 
punifhment  for  felony,  or  fome  other  heinous  offence. 

In  vejfels  of  war ,  it  is  executed  in  the  following  man* 
ner.  The  whole  fliip’s  crew  is  difpofed  in  two  rows,, 
danding  face  to  face  on  both  fides  of  the  deck,  fo  as 
to  form  a  line'whereby  to  go  forward  on  one  fide,  and 
return  aft  on  the  other ;  each  perfon  being  furnifhed 
with  a  fmall  twided  cord,  called  a  buttle,  having  two 
or  three  knots  upon  it.  The  delinquent  is  then  dripped 
naked  above  the  waift,  and  ordered  to  pafs  forward 

between 
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navies  between  the  two  rows  of  men,  an3  aft  on  the  other 
H  fide,  a  certain  number  of  times,  rarely  exceeding  three; 
t  aufe*  during  which  every  perfon  gives  him  a  ftripe  as  he  runs 
¥  along.  In  his  paffage  through  this  painful  ordeal,  he 
is  fometimes  tripped  up,  and  very  feverely  handled 
whiles  incapable  of  proceeding.  This  punilhment,  which 
is  called  running  the  gauntlet ,  is  feldom  inflidled,  except 
for  fuch  crimes  as  will  naturally  excite  a  general  antipa¬ 
thy  among  the  fea-men  ;  as,  on  fome  occafions,  the  cul¬ 
prit  would  pafs  without  receiving  a  fingle  blow,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  cafes  of  mutiny  and  fedition,  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  which  our  failors  feem  to  have  a  conftitutional 
averfion. 

In  the  land-fervlce ,  when  a  foldier  is  fentenced  to 
run  the  gauntlope,  the  regiment  is  drawn  out  in  two 
ranks  facing  each  other ;  each  foldier,  having  a  fwitch 
in  his  hand,  lafhes  the  criminal  as  he  runs  along  naked 
from  the  waift  upwards.  While  he  runs,  the  drums 
beat  at  each  end  of  the  ranks.  Sometimes  he  runs 
three,  five,  or  fcven  times,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence.  The  major  is  on  horfeback,  and  takes 
care  that  each  foldier  does  his  duty. 

GAVIES,  or  Gaurs.  See  Gabres. 

GAVOTTA,  or  Gavotte,  is  a  kind  of  dance,  the 
air  of  which  has  two  bride  and  lively  ftrains  in  common 
time,  each  of  which  drains  is  twice  played  over.  The 
firfl  has  ufually  four  or  eight  bars;  and  the  fecond  con¬ 
tains  eight,  twelve,  or  more.  The  firft  begins  with  a 
minim,  or  two  crotchets,  or  notes  of  equal  value,  and 
the  hand  riling  ;  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  hand 
upon  the  dominant  or  mediant  of  the  mode,  but  never 
upon  the  final,  utilefs  it  be  a  rondeau ;  and  the  laft  be¬ 
gins  with  the  rife  of  the  hand,  and  ends  with  the  fall 
upon  the  final  of  the  mode. 

' Tempi  di  Ga^otta,  is  when  only  the  time  or  move¬ 
ment  of  a  gavotte  is  imitated,  without  any  regard  to 
the  meafure  or  number  of  bars  or  ftrains. — Little  airs 
are  often  foufid  in  fonatas,  which  have  this  phrafe  to 
regulate  their  motions. 

GAURA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  odfandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order, 
Galycanfhem# .  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  and  tubular; 
the  corolla  pentapetalous,  with  the  petals  riling  up¬ 
wards.  The  nut  is  inferior,  monofpermous,  and  qua¬ 
drangular. 

CAUSE,  or  Gawse,  in  commerce,  a  very  thin, 
flight,  traufparent  kind  of  fluff,  woven  fometimes  of 
filk,  and  fometimes  only  of  thread. — To  warp  the 
filk  for  making  of  gaufe,  they  ufe  a  peculiar  kind  of 
mill,  upon  which  the  filk  is  wound  :  this  mill  is  a 
wooden  machine  about  fix  feet  high,  having  an  axis 
perpendicularly  placed  in  the  middle  thereof,  with  fix 
large  wings,  on  which  the  filk  is  wound  from  off  the 
bobbins  by  the  axis  turning  round.  When  all  the 
filk  is  on  the  mill,  they  ufe  another  inllrument  to  wind 
it  off  again  on  two  beams  :  this  done,  the  filk  is  pafs- 
ed  through  as  many  little  beads  as  there  are  threads  of 
filk  ;  and  thus  rolled  on  another  beam  to  fupply  the 
loom. 

The  gaufe-loom  is  much  like  that  of  the  common 
weavers,  though  it  has  feveral  appendages  peculiar 
thereto.  See  Loom. 

There  are  figured  gaufes ;  fome  with  flowers  of  gold 


and  filver,  on  a  filk  ground:  thefe  laft  are  chiefly 
brought  from  China. 

GAY  (John),  a  celebrated  Englifh  poet,  defend¬ 
ed  from  an  ancient  family  in  Devon fhire,  was  born  at 
Exeter,  and  received  his  education  at  the  free  fchool 
of  Barnftaple  in  that  county,  under  the  care  of  Mr 
William  Rayner. — He  was  bred  a  mercer  in  the 
Strand  ;  but  having  a  fmall  fortune,  independent  of 
bufinefs,  and  confidering  the  attendance  on  a  fhop  ay* 
a  degradation  of  thofe  talents  which  he  found  himfelf 
poffeffed  of,  he  quitted  that  occupation,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  other  views,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
inclination  for  the  mufes.  In  1712  we  find  him  fecre- 
tary,  or  rather  domeftic  fteward,  to  the  duchefs  of 
Monmouth,  in  which  ftation  he  continued  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1714  ;  at  which  time  he  accompa¬ 
nied  the  earl  of  Clarendon  to  Hanover,  whither  that 
nobleman  was  difpatched  by  Queen  Anne.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  fame  year,  in  confequeuce  of  the  queen’s 
death,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  lived  in  the 
liigheft  eftimation  and  intimacy  of  friendfhip  with 
many  perfons  of  the  firft  diftin&ion  both  in  rank  and 
abilities. — He  was  even  particularly  taken  notice  of  by 
Queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of  Wales,  to  whom  he 
had  the  honour  of  reading  in  manuscript  his  tragedy  of 
the  Captive s;  and  in  1726  dedicated  his  Fables,  by 
permifiion,  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland. —  From  this 
countenance  fhown  to  him,  and  numberlefs  promifes 
made  him  of  preferment,  it  was  realonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  he  would  have  been  genteelly  provided  for  in  fome 
office  fuitable  to  his  inclination  and  abilities.  Inftead 
of  which,  in  1727,  he  was  offered  the  place  of  gentle¬ 
man -ufher  to  one  of  the  youngeft  princeffes  ;  an  office 
which,  as  he  looked  on  it  as  rather  an  indignity  to  a 
man  whofe  talents  might  have  been  fo  much  better  em¬ 
ployed,  he  thought  proper  to  refufe  ;  and  fome  pretty 
warm  remonftrances  were  made  on  the  occalion  by  his 
fin  cere  friends  and  zealous  patrons  the  duke  and  dn- 
chefs  of  Queenfberry,  which  terminated  in  thofe  two 
noble  perfonages  withdrawing  from  court  in  difguft. 
Mr  Gay’s  dependencies  on  the  promifes  of  the  great, 
and  the  difappointments  he  met  with,  he  has  figu¬ 
ratively  defer ibed  in  his  fable  of  the  Hare  with  many 
friends.  However,  the  veyy  extraordinary  fuccefs  he 
met  with  from  public  encouragement  made  an  ample 
amends,  both  with  refpeft  to  fatisfa&ion  and  emolu¬ 
ment,  for  thofe  private  difappointments.^ — For,  in  the 
feafon  of  1727-8,  appeared  his  Beggar’s  Opera ;  the 
vaft  fuccefs  of  which  was  not  only  unprecedented,  but 
almoft  incredible. — It  had  an  uninterrupted  run  in 
London  of  63  nights  in  the  firft  feafon,  and  was  re¬ 
newed  in  the  enfuing  one  with  equal  approbation.  It 
fpread  into  all  the  great  towns  of  England  ;  was  play¬ 
ed  in  many  places  to  the  30th  and  49th  time,  and  at 
Bath  and  Briftol  50 ;  made  its  progrefs  into  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  which  laft  place  it  was  adled 
for  24  fuccefiive  nights  ;  and  laft  of  all  it  was  performed 
at  Minorca.  Nor  was  the  fame  of  it  confined  to  the 
reading  and  reprefentation  alone,  for  the  card-table 
and  drawing-room  fliared  with  the  theatre  and  clofet 
in  this  refpedl ;  the  ladies  carried  about  the  favourite 
fongs  of  it  engraven  upon  their  fan* mounts,  and  fereens 
and  other  pieces  of  furniture  were  decorated  with  the 
fame.  In  fhort,  the  fatire  of  this  piece  was  fo  ftri- 
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king.  To  apparent,  and  fo  perfectly  adapted  to  the  tafte 
of  all  degrees  of  people,  that  it  overthrew  the  Italian 
opera,  that  Dagon  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which 
had  fo  long  feduced  them  to  idolatry,  and  which 
Dennis,  by  the  labours  and  outcries  of  a  whole  life, 
and  many  other  writers  by  the  force  of  reafon  and  re¬ 
flection,  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  drive  from  the 
throne  of  public  tafte.  The  profits  of  this  piece  was 
fo  very  great,  both  to  the  author  and  Mr  Rich  the 
manager,  that  it  gave  rife  to  a  quibble,  which  became 
frequent  in  the  mouths  of  many,  viz.  That  it  had  made 
Rich  gay,  and  Gay  rich  ;  and  it  has  been  afferted,  that 
fthe  author’s  own  advantages  from  it  were  not  lefs 
than  2000  1.  In  confequence  of  this  fuecefs,  Mr 
Gay  was  induced  to  write  a  fecond  part  to  it,  which  he 
intitled  Polly.  But  the  difguft  fubfifting  between  him 
and  the  court,  together  with  the  mifreprefentations 
made  of  him  as  having  been  the  author  of  fome  dif- 
affe&ed  libels  and  feditious  pamphlets,  occafioncd  a 
prohibition  and  fuppreflion  of  it  to  be  fent  from  the 
lord  chamberlain,  at  the  very  time  when  every  thing 
was  in  readinefs  for  the  rehearfal  of  it.  A  very  con- 
fiderable  fum,  however,  accrued  to  him  from  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  it  ^afterwards  in  quarto. — Mr  Gay  wrote 
feveral  other  pieces  in  the  dramatic  way,  and  many 
very  valuable  ones  in  verfe.  Among  the  latter,  his 
Trivia ,  or  the  Art  of  walking  the  Jlreets  of  London ,  tho’ 
his  firft  poetical  attempt,  is  far  from  being  the  leaft 
confiderable,  and  is  what  recommended  him  to  the 
efteem  and  friendfhip  of  Mr  Pope :  but  as,  among 
his  dramatic  works,  his  Beggar's  Opera  did  at  firft,  and 
perhaps  ever  will,  ftand  as  an  unrivalled  mafter-piece, 
fo,  among  his  poetical  works,  his  Fables  hold  the  fame 
rank  of  eftimation,  the  latter  having  been  almoft  as  u- 
niverfally  read  as  the  former  was  reprefented,  and  both 
equally  admired.  Mr  Gay’s  difpofition  was  fweet  and 
affable,  his  temper  generous,  and  his  converfation  a- 
greeable  and  entertaining.  But  he  had  one  foible,  too 
frequently  incident  to  men  of  great  literary  abilities, 
and  which  fubjected  him  at  times  to  inconveniences 
which  otherwife  he  needed  not  to  have  experienced, 
viz.  an  excels  of  indolence,  without  any  knowledge  of 
economy.  So  that,  though  his  emoluments  were,  at 
fome  periods  of  his  life,  very  confiderable,  he  was  at 
others  greatly  ftraitened  in  his  circumftances ;  nor 
could  he  prevail  on  himfelf  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Dean  Swift,  whom  we  find  in  many  of  his  let¬ 
ters  endeavouring  to  perfuade  him  to  the  purchafing 
of  an  annuity,  as  a  referve  for  the  exigencies  that 
might  attend  on  old  age. — Mr  Gay  chofe  rather  to 
throw  himfelf  on  patronage,  than  fecure  to  himfelf 
an  independent  competency  by  the  means  pointed  out 
to  him  ;  fo  that,  after  having  undergone  many  vi- 
cifiitudes  of  fortune,  and  being  for  fome  time  chiefly 
fupported  by  the  liberality  of  the  duke  and  duchefs 
°f  Queenfberry,  he  died  at  their  houfe  in  Burlington- 
gardens,  in  December  1732.  He  was  interred  in 
Weftminfter-abbey,  and  a  monument  eredled  to  his 
memory,  at  the  expence  of  his  aforementioned  noble 
benefactors,  with  an  infeription  expreflive  of  their  re¬ 
gards  and  his  own  deferts,  and  an  epitaph  in  verfe  by 
Mr  Pope. 

GAZA  (Theodore),  a  famous  Greek  in  the  15th 
century,  was  born  in  1398.  His  ^country  being  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Turks,  he  retired  into  Italy  $  where  he 


at  firft  fupported  himfelf  by  tranferibing  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  an  employment  the  learned  had  frequent  re- 
courfe  to  before  the  invention  of  printing.  His  un¬ 
common  parts  and  learning  foon  recommended  him  to 
public  notice  ;  and  particularly  to  cardinal  Beffarion, 
who  procured  him  a  benefice  in  Calabria.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  revival  of  polite  literature 
in  Italy  was  principally  owing.  He  tranflated  from 
the  Greek  into  Latin,  Ariftotie’s  Hiftory  of  Animals, 
Theophraftus  on  Plants,  and  Hippocrates’s  Apho- 
rifms  ;  and  put  into  Greek,  Scipio’s  Dream,  and  Ci¬ 
cero’s  Treatife  on  Old  Age.  He  wrote  feveral  other 
works  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  died  at  Rome  in 

H7?- 

GAZA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  principal  city  and  one  of 
the  five  fatrapies  of  the  Philiftines.  It  was  fituated  a- 
bout  100  ftadia  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  an  artifi¬ 
cial  mount,  and  ftrongly  walled  round.  It  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  afterwards  by 
Antiochus.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  a 
ftrong  and  flourifhing  city  ;  but  was  deftroyed  a  third 
time  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  At  prefent  it  has  a  mi- 
ferable  appearance.  The  buildings  are  mean,  both  as 
to  the  form  and  matter.  Some  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur  appear  in  the  handfome  pillars  of  Parian 
marble  which  fupport  fome  of  the  roofs ;  while  others 
are  difpofed  of  here  and  there,  in  different  parts  of  al¬ 
moft  every  beggarly  cottage.  On  the  top  of  the  hill, 
at  the  north*  eaft  corner  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of 
large  arches  funk  low  into  the  earth,  and  other  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  ftately  building^  from  whence  fome  of 
the  bafhaws  have  carried  off  marble  pillars  of  an  in¬ 
credible  fize.  The  caftle  is  a  contemptible  ftru£ture, 
and  the  port  is  ruined.  E,  Long,  34.  55.  N.  Lat. 
31.28. 

GAZE-hound,  or  Gaft -hound)  one  that  makes  more 
ufe  of  his  fight  than  of  his  nofe.  Such  dogs  are  much 
ufed  in  the  north  of  England  :  they  are  fitter  in  an 
open  champaign  country  than  in  buftiy  and  woody 
places.  If  at  any  time  a  well-taught  gaze -hound  takes 
a  wrong  way,  he  will  return  upon  a  fignal  and  begin 
the  chace  afrefti.  He  is  alfo  excellent  at  fpying  out  the 
fatteft  of  a  herd  ;  and  having  feparated  it  from  the 
reft,  will  never  give  over  the  purfuit  till  he  has  worried 
it  to  death. 

GAZEL,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Capra. 

GAZETTE,  a  newfpaper,  or  printed  account  of 
the  tranfa&ions  of  ail  the  countries  in  the  known  world, 
in  a  loofe  fheet  or  half-fheet.  This  name  is  with  us 
confined  to  that  paper  of  news  publifhed  by  authority. 
The  word  is  derived  from  gazetta ,  a  Venetian  coin, 
which  was  the  ufual  price  of  the  firft  newfpaper  print¬ 
ed  there,  and  which  was  afterwards  given  to  the  paper 
itfelf. 

The  firft  gazette  in  England  was  publifhed  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  the  court  being  there,  in  a  folio  half-fheet, 
Nov.  7.  1665.  On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Lon¬ 
don,  the  title  was  changed  to  the  London  Gazette.  The 
Oxford  gazette  was  publifhed  on  Tuefdays,  the  Lon¬ 
don  on  Saturdays  :  and  thefe  have  continued  to  be  the 
days  of  publication  ever  fince. 

GAZNA,  a  city  of  Afia,  once  much  celebrated, 
and  the  capital  of  a  very  extenfive  empire  ;  but  which 
is  now  either  entirely  ruined,  or  become  of  fo  little 
confideration,  that  it  is  not  taken  notice  of  in  our 
3  books 
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Azna.  books  of  geography. — This  city  was  anciently  an  em* 
pory  and  fortrefs  of  Sableftan,  not  far  from  the  con¬ 
iines  of  India.  During  the  .vail  and  rapid  conquefls 
of  the  Arabs,  all  this  country  had  been  reduced  under 
their  fubje&ion.  On  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
klialifs,  however,  the  vaft  empire  cftabliflied  by  Ma¬ 
homet  and  his  fucceffors  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
independent  principalities,  moil  of  which  were  but  of 
fhort  duration.  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  384,  an- 
fwering  to  the  994th  of  the  Chriftian  era,  the  city  of 
Gazna,  with  fome  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  was 
governed  by  Mahmud  Gazni  ;  who  became  a  great 
conqueror,  and  reduced  under  his  fubje&ion  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  India,  and  moft  of  Perlia. 

This  empire  continued  in  the  family  of  Mahmud 
Gazni  for  upwards  of  200  years.  None  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  however,  were  poffeffed  of  his  abilities  ;  and 
therefore  the  extent  of  the  empire,  inftead  of  increa- 
fmg,  was  very  confiderably  dimin idled  foon  after  Mah¬ 
mud’s  death.  The  Seljuks  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
Khorafan,  and  could  not  be  driven  out ;  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Perfian  dominions  alfo  fell  off ;  and  in  the 
547th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  race  of  Gazni  fultans 
were  entirely  fet  afide  by  one  Gauri,  who  conquered 
Kliofru  Shah  the  reigning  prince,  and  bellowed  his 
dominions  on  his  own  nephew  Gayathoddin  Moham¬ 
med.  Thefe  new  fultans  proved  greater  conquerors 
than  the  former,  and  extended  their  dominions  farther 
than  even  Mahmud  Gazni  himfelf  had  done  They  did 
not,  however,  long  enjoy  the  fovereignty  of  Gazna;  for 
in  1218,  Jenghiz  Khan  having  conquered  the  greateft 
part  of  China  and  almoft  all  Tartary,  began  to  turn 
his  arms  weft  ward ;  and  fet  out  again  ft  the  fultan  of 
Gazna  at  the  head  of  700,000  men. 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  army,  Mohammed,  the 
reigning  fultan,  could  mufter  only  400,000  men;  and, 
in  the  firft  battle,  160,000  of  his  troops  are  faid  to  have 
periihed.  After  this  vi&ory,  jenghiz  Khan  advanced  ; 
Mohammed  not  daring  to  rifle  a  fecond  battle,  the  lofs 
of  which  would  have  been  attended  with  the  entire 
ruin  of  his  kingdom.  He  therefore  diftributed  his 
army  among  the  ftrongeft  fortified  towns  he  had  in  his 
dominions  ;  all  of  which  Jenghiz  Khan  took  one  after 
another.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  his  conquefts,  in¬ 
deed,  almoft  exceeds  belief.  In  1219  and  1220,  he 
had  reduced  Zarnuk,  Nur,  Bokhara.  Otrar,  Saga- 
nak,  Uzkant,  Alfliaflr,  Jund,  Tonkat,  Khojend,  and 
Samarcand.  —  Mohammed,  in  the 'mean  time,  fled  firft 
to  Bokhara;  but  on  the  approach  of  Jenghiz  Khan’s  ar¬ 
my,  quitted  that  place,  and  fled  to  Samarcand.  When 
this  laft  city  was  alfo  in  danger  of  being  in  veiled,  the 
fultan  did  not  think  proper  to  truft  himfelf  in  it  more 
than  in  the  other,  though  it  was  garrifoned  by  1  10,000 
of  his  bfaveft  troops ;  and  therefore  fled  through  by¬ 
ways  into  the  province  of  Ghilan  in  Perfia,  where  he 
took  refuge  in  a  ftrong  fortrefs  called  EJlabad.  But 
being  alfo  found  out  in  this  retreat,  he  fled  to  an  ifland 
in  the  Cafpian  fea  called  Abijkun  ;  where  he  ended  his 
days,  leaving  his  empire,  fuch  as  it  was,  to  his  fon  Ja- 
loloddin. 

The  new  fultan  was  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  war  ;  but  nothing  was  able  to  flop  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  the  Moguls.  Tn  1220  and  1221,  they  made 
themfelves  matters  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Karazim  and 
Khorafan,  committing  every  where  fuch  maffacres  as 


were  never  beard  of  before  or  fince  that  time.  In  the  Gazna. 

mean  time  Jaloloddin  affembled  his  forces  with  the  . vr~" 

utmoft  diligence,  and  defeated  two  detachments  of  the 
Mogul  army.  This  happened  while  Jenghiz  Khan 
was  befieging  Bamiyan  ;  but  anfwered  little  other  pur- 
pofe,  than  ferving  to  bring  upon  that  city  the  terrible 
deftrudlion,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Bamiyan.  Immediately  after  the  redudlion  of 
that  city,  Jenghiz  Khan  marched  towards  Gazna  ; 
which  was  very  ftrongly  fortified,  and  where  he  expec¬ 
ted  to  have  found  Jaloloddin.  But  he  had  left  the 
place  15  days  before;  and,  as  Jenghiz  Khan’s  army 
was  much  reduced,  he  might  perhaps  have  flood  his 
ground,  had  it  not  been  for  an  accident*  He  had 
been  lately  joined  by  three  Turkifh  commanders,  each 
of  whom  had  a  body  of  10,000  men  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  After  his  vidlories  over  the  Moguls,  thefe 
officers  demanded  the  greateft  (hare  of  the  fpoils  ; 
which  being  refufed,  they  feparated  themfelves  from 
the  fultan.  He  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  make 
them  hearken  to  reafon  ;  and  fent  feveral  meffages- 
and  letters  to  them,  reprefenting  the  inevitable  ruin 
which  inuft  attend  their  feparation,  as  Jenghiz  Khan 
was  advancing  againft  them  with  his  whole  army.  At 
laft  they  were  perfuaded  to  lay  afide  their  animofi- 
ties  :  but  it  was  now  too  late  ;  for  Jenghiz  Khan,  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  what  patted,  detached  60,000  horfe 
to  prevent  their  joining  the  fultan’sarmy  ;  who,  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  deprived  of  this  powerful  aid,  retired  to¬ 
wards  the  river  Indus.  When  he  was  arrived  there, 
he  flopped  in  a  place  where  the  flream  was  moft  rapid 
and  the  place  confined,  with  a  view  both  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  foldiers  from  placing  any  hopes  of  fafety  in 
flight,  and  to  hinder  the  whole  Mogul  army  from  at¬ 
tacking  him  at  once.  Ever  fince  his  departure  from 
Gazna  he  had  been  tormented  with  a  colic :  yet,  at  a 
time  when  he  fuffered  moft,  hearing  that  the  enemy’s 
vanguard  was  arrived  at  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  Herder ,  he  quitted  his  litter,  and,  mounting  a 
horfe,  marched  with  fome  of  his  chofen  foldiers  in  the 
night ;  furprifed  the  Moguls  in  their  camp  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  cut  them  almoft  all  in  pieces,  without  the  lofs  of 
a  Angle  man  on  his  fide,  returned  with  a  confiderable 
booty. 

Jenghiz  Khan,  finding  by  this  that  he  had  a  vigi¬ 
lant  enemy  to  deal  with,  proceeded  with  great  circum- 
fpe&ion.  When  he  came  near  the  Indus,  he  drew  out 
his  army  in  battalia  :  to  Jagatay,  one  of  his  fons,  he 
gave  the  command  of  the  right  wing  ;  to  Oktay, 
another  fon,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  left  :  and 
put  himfelf  in  the  centre,  with  6000  of  his  guards. 

On  the  other  fide,  Jaloloddin  prepared  for  battle  like 
one  who  had  no  refource  but  in  vidlory.  He  firft  fent 
the  boats  on  the  Indus  farther  off ;  referring  only  one 
to  carry  over  his  mother,  wife,  and  children:  but  un¬ 
luckily  the  boat  fplit  when  they  were  going  to  embark, 
fo  that  they  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  camp.  The 
fultan  took  to  himfelf  the  command  of  the  main  body 
of  the  army.  His  left  wing,  drawn  up  under  flielter 
of  a  mountain  which  hindered  the  whole  right  wing 
of  the  Moguls  from  engaging  at  once,  was  command¬ 
ed  by  his  vizir  ;  and  his  right  by  a,  lord  named  Amin, 

Malek.  This  lord  began  the  fight ;  and  forced  the 
enemy’s  left  wing,  notwithilanding  the  great  difparity 
of  numbers,  to  give  ground.  The  right  wing  of  the 
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Moguls  likewife  wanting  room  to  extend  itfelf,  the  ful- 
tan  made  ufe  of  his  left  as  a  body  of  referve,  detaching 
from  thence  fome  fquadrons  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
troops  who  ftood  in  need  of  them.  He  alfo  took  one 
part  of  them  with  him  when  he  went  at  the  head  of 
his  main  body  to  charge  that  of  Jeughiz  Khan;  which 
he  did  with  fo  much  refolution  and  vigour,  that  he  not 
only-put  it  in  diforder,  but  penetrated  into  the  place 
where  Jenghiz  Khan  had  originally  taken  his  ftation : 
but  that  prince,  having  had  a  horfe  killed  under  him, 
was  retired  from  thence,  to  give  orders  for  all  the 
troops  to  engage. 

This  difadvantage  had  like  to  have  loft  the  Moguls 
the  battle  ;  for  a  report  being  immediately  fpread  that 
the  enemy  had  broken  through  the  main  body,  the 
troops  were  fo  much  difeouraged,  that  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  fled,  had  not  Jenghiz  Khan  encouraged 
them  by  riding  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  fhow 
himfelf.  At  laft,  however,  Jaloloddin’s  men,  who 
were  in  all  but  30,000  having  fought  a  whole  day 
with  ten  times  their  number,  were  feized  with  fear, 
and  fled.  One  part  of  them  retired  to  the  rocks  which 
were  on  the  fhore  of  Indus,  where  the  enemy’s  horfe 
could  not  follow  them  ;  others  threw  themfelves  into 
the  river,  where  many  were  drowned,  though  fome  had 
the  good  fortune  to  crofs  over  in  fafety  ;  while  the  reft, 
furrounding  their  prince,  continued  the  fight  through 
defpair.  The  fultan,  however,  eonfidering  that  he 
had  fcarce  7000  men  left,  began  to  think  of  providing 
for  his  own  fafety  :  therefore,  having  bidden  a  final 
adieu  to  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  he  mounted  a 
frefh  horfe,  and  fpurred  him  into  the  river,  which  he 
crofted  in  fafety,  and  even  {topped  in  the  middle  of  it 
to  infult  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  was  now  arrived  at  the 
bank.  His  family  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moguls  ; 
who  killed  all  the  males,  and  carried  the  women  into 
captivity. 

Jaloloddin  being  now  fecurely  landed  in  India,  got 
up  into  a  tree,  in  order  to  preferve  himfelf  from  wild 
beads.  Next  day,  as  he  walked  melancholy  among 
the  rocks,  he  perceived  a  troop  of  his  foldiers,  with 
fome  officers,  three  of  whom  proved  to  be  his  particu¬ 
lar  friends.  Thefe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  defeat, 
had  found  a  boat  in  which  they  had  failed  all  night, 
•with  much  danger  from  the  rocks,  {helves,  and  rapid 
current  of  the  river.  Soon  after,  he  faw  300  horfe 
coming  towards  him  ;  who  informed  him  of  4000  more 
that  had  efcaped  by  fwimming  over  the  river;  and 
thefe  alfo  foon  after  joined  the  reft.  In  the  meantime 
an  officer  of  his  houfehold,  named  Jamalarrazad , 
knowing  that  his  mafter  and  many  of  his  people  were 
efcaped,  ventured  to  load  a  very  large  boat  with  arms, 
provifions,  money,  and  ftuff  to  clothe  the  foldiers  ; 
with  which  he  crofted  the  river.  For  this  important 
fervice  Jaloloddin  made  him  fteward  of  his  houfehold, 
and  furnamed  him  the  Chofen ,  or  the  Glory  of  the  faith. 
For  fome  time  after,  the  fultan’s  affairs  feemed  to  go 
on  profperoufly  •:  he  gained  fome  battles  in  India;  but 
the  princes  of  that  country,  envying  his  profperity, 
confpired  againft  him,  and  obliged  him  to  repafs  the 
Indus.  Here  he  again  attempted  to  make  head  againft 
the  Moguls ;  but  was  at  laft  defeated  and  killed  by 
them,  and  a  final  end  put  to  the  once  mighty  empire 
of  Gazna. 
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The  metropolis  was  reduced  by  Oktay ;  who  no 
fooner  entered  the  country  in  which  it  was  fituated, 
than  he  committed  the  molt  horrid  cruelties.  The 
city  was  well  provided  with  all  things  lieoeflary  for 
fuftaining  a  liege  ;  had  a  ftrong  garriion,  and  a  brave 
and  refoiute  governor.  The  inhabitants,  expe&ing 
no  mercy  from  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  they  knew  had 
fworn  their  ruin,  were  refolved  to  make  a  deiperatc 
defence.  They  made  frequent  {allies  on  the  bciiegers, 
feveral  times  overthrew  their  works,  and  broke  a  Wove 
1 00  of  their  battering  rams.  But  one  night,  after  an 
obftinate  fight,  part  of  the  city-walls  fell  down  ;  and 
a  great  number  of  Moguls  having  filled  up  the  ditch, 
entered  the  city  fword- in-hand.  The  governor  per¬ 
ceiving  all  was  loft,  at  the  head  of  li is  braveft  foldiers 
rufhed  into  the  thickeft  of  his  enemies,  where  lie  and  his 
followers  were  allflain.  However,  Gazna  was  not  entire¬ 
ly  deftroyed,  nor  were  the  people  all  killed  ;  for  after 
the  maftacre  had  continued  four  or  five  hours,  Oktay 
ordered  it  to  ceafe,  and  taxed  thofe  who  were  left  alive 
at  a  certain  rate,  in  order  to  redeem  themfelves  and 
the  city.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  after  this 
time  the  city  of  Gazna  ever  made  any  conliderable 
figure. — It  was  taken  by  the  Moguls  in  the  year  1222. 
GEBRES.  See  Gabres. 

GECCO,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the 
Indians  to  their  terrible  poifon,  which  kills  when  mixed 
with  the  blood  in  ever  fuch  a  fmall  quantity.  They 
fay  that  this  gecco  is  a  venomous  froth  or  humour 
vomited  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  moft  poifonous  fer- 
pents  ;  which  they  procure  in  this  fatal  ftrength,  by 
hanging  up  the  creatures  by  the  tails,  and  whipping 
them  to  enrage  them  :  they  collect  this  in  proper  vef- 
fels  as  it  falls  ;  and  when  they  would  ufe  it,  they  either 
poifon  a  weapon  with  it,  or  wounding  any  part  of 
the  flefti  introduce  the  fmaileft  quantity  imaginable 
into  it  ;  and  this  is  lard  to  be  immediate  death. 

GECKO.  See  Lacerta. 

GED  (William),  an  ingenious  though  unfuccefsful 
artift,  who  was  a  goldfmith  in  Edinburgh,  deferves  to 
be  recorded  for  his  attempt  to  introduce  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  art  of  printing.  The  invention,  firft 
practifed  by  Ged  in  1735,  was  limply  this.  From  any 
types  of  Greek  or  Roman,  or  any  other  character,  he 
formed  a  plate  for  every  page,  or  {heel,  ot  a  book, 
from  which  he  printed,  inftead  of  ufiug  a  type  for  e- 
very  letter,  as  is  done  in  the  common  way.  This  was 
firft  pradlifed,  but  on  blocks  of  wood,  by  the  Chinefe 
and  Japanefe,  and  purfued  in  the  firft  eftays  of  Cofter 
the  European  inventor  of  the  prefent  art.  u  This  im¬ 
provement  (fays  James  Ged  the  inventor’s  fon)  is  prin¬ 
cipally  conliderable  in  three  moft  important  articles, 
viz.  expence,  corredlnefs,  beauty  and  uniformity.”  But 
thefe  improvements  are  controverted. 

In  July  1729,  William  Ged  entered  into  partner- 
{hip  with  William  Fenner,  a  London  ftationer,  who 
was  to  have  half  the  profits,  in  confideration  of  his 
advancing  all  the  money  requifite.  To  fupply  this, 
Mr  John  James,  then  an  architect  at  Greenwich  (who 
built  Sir  Gregory  Page’s  houfe,  Bloomlbury  church, 
&c  )  was  taken  into  the  fcheme,  and  afterwards  his 
brother  Mr  Thomas  James,  a  letter-founder,  and  James 
Ged  the  inventor’s  fon.  In  1730,  thefe  partners  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  for  printing  bibles 
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je<$dcs  and  common-prayer  books  by  blocks  mftead  of  fingle 
II  types ;  and,  in  confequence,  a  leafe  was  fealed  to  them 
Delati-  23d  1 73  1 .  In  their  attempt  they  funk  a  large 

t  n0U8'  fum  of  money,  and  finifhed  only  two  prayer-books;  fo 
"nr~"r  that  it  was  forced  to  be  relinquifhed,  and  the  leafe  was 
given  up  in  1738.  Ged  imputed  his  difappointment 
to  the  villany  of  the  prefsmen  and  the  ill  treatment  of 
his  partners  (which  he  fpecifies  at  large),  particularly 
Fenner,  whom  John  James  and  he  were  advifed  to  profe- 
cute,  but  declined  it.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1733, 
where  he  gave  his  friends  a  fpecimen  of  his  perform- 
ance,  by  an  edition  of  Salluft.  But  being  flill  un- 
fuccefsful,  and  having  failed  in  obtaining  redrefs  from 
Fenner,  who  died  infolvent,  he  was  preparing  again  to 
fet  out  for  London,  in  order  to  join  with  his  fon  James 
as  a  printer  there,  when  he  died  Odtober  19.  1749. 
Thus  ended  his  life  and  proje&;  which,  ingenious  as  it 
feems,  is  not  likely  to  be  revived,  if,  as  Mr  Mores  fug- 

Igefts,  “  it  muft,  had  it  at  firft  fucceeded,  have  foon 
funk  under  its  own  burden,”  for  reafons  ncedlefs  here 
to  recapitulate. 

GEDDES  (James),  born  of  a  refpe&able  family 
in  Scotland  in  17 to,  was  educated  for  and  prac- 
tifed  at  the  bar  feveral  years  ;  but  died  of  a  confump- 
tion  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  40.  He  pnblifhed 
An  ejjay  on  the  compofition  and  manner  of  writing  of  the 
ancients ;  and  left  behind  him  feveral  other  tra&s. 

GEHENNA,  a  fcripture  term,  which  has  given 
fome  pain  to  the  critics.  It  occurs  ia  St  Matthew 
v.  22.  29.  30.  x.  28.  xviii.  9.  xxiii.  15.  33.  Mark  ix. 
43.  45.  47.  Luke  xii.  5.  James  iii.  6. 

The  authors  of  the  Louvain  and  Geneva  verfions  re¬ 
tain  the  word  gehenna  as  it  hands  in  the  Greek  ;  the 
like  does  M.  Simon  :  the  Englifh  tranflators  render 
it  by  hell  and  hell f  re,  and  fo  do  the  tranflators  of  Mons 
and  father  Bohours. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew gehititlom,  i.  e. 
“  valley  of  Hinnom.”  In  that  valley,  which  was  near 
Jerufalem,  there  was  a  place  named  'Tophet ,  where  fome 
Jews  facrificed  their  children  to  Moloch,  by  making 
them  pafs  through  the  fire.  King  Jofias,  to  render 
this  place  for  ever  abominable,  made  a  cloaca  or  com¬ 
mon  fewer  thereof,  where  all  the  filth  and  carcafes  in 
the  city  were  call. 

The  Jewsobferve  farther,  that  there  was  a  continual 
fire  kept  up  there,  to  bum  and  confume  thofe  carcafes; 
for  which  reafon,  as  they  had  no  proper  term  in  their 
language  to  fignify  hell,  they  made  ufe  of  that  of  gehenna 
or  gehinnon,  to  denote  a  fire  unextinguifhable. 

GELA  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  great  extent  on  the 
fouth  of  Sicily,  taking  its  name  from  the  river  Gelas, 
which  wafhes  it.  It  was  built  by  colonifts  from 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  45  years  after  the  building  of  Sy- 
mcufe,  or  in  the  third  year  of  the  2  2d  Olympiad,  690 
before  Chrifh  ;  originally  called  Lindti,  from  the  colo- 
nills  of  Lindus,  a  city  of  Rhodes,  who  fettled  there 
firft.  Now  Terranuova,  and  the  river  called  Fiume  di 
Terrattuova.  The  people  were  called  Geloi,  Gelenfes , 
and  Gelani .  The  city  Gda,  after  having  ftood  408 
years,  was  deftroyed  by  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tum ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  a  new  city, 
called  Phintias  after  liis  name. 

GELATINA,  jelly.  See  Jelly. 
GELATINOUS,  among  the  phyficiajrs,  is  applied 
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to  any  thing  approaching  to  the  glutinous  confidence  ^eld 
of  a  jelly.  II 

GELD,  in  the  Englifh  old  cuftoms,  a  Saxon  word  Ge  ^in^* 
fignifying  money,  or  tribute.  It  alfo  denoted  a  com-  - 

penfation  for  fome  crime  committed  :  Hence  wcrgeld, 
in  their  ancient  laws,  was  ufed  for  the  value  of  a  man 
flain  ;  and  orfgeld,  of  a  beaft. 

GELDENHAUR  (Gerard),  in  Latin  Geldenha - 
rius,  an  hiftorian  and  Proteftant  divine  in  the  i6tk 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Nimeguen,  and  ftudied 
claflical  learning  at  Deventer.  He  went  through  his 
courfe  of  philofophy  at  Louvaine,  where  he  Contrac¬ 
ted  a  very  ftridl  friendfhip  with  feveral  learned  men, 
and  particularly  with  Erafmus.  He  became  reader 
and  hiftorian  to  Charles  of  Auftria,  and  afterwards  to 
Maximilian  of  Burgundy.  At  length  he  embraced 
the  Proteftant  religion  ;  taught  hiftory  at  Marpurg  ; 
and  afterwards  divinity  till  his  death,  in  1542.  He 
wrote,  I.  Hiftory  of  Holland.  2.  Hiftory  of  the  Low 
Countries;  3.  Hiftory  of  the  bifhops  of  Utrecht: 
and  other  works. 

GELDERLAND.  See  Guelderland. 

GELDERS.  See  Gueldres. 

GELDING,  the  operation  of  caftrating  any  ani* 
mal,  particularly  horfes. 

If  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  on  a  colt,  he 
may  be  gelded  at  nine  or  fifteen  days  old,  if  the  tefticles 
be  come  down  ;  in  regard  the  fooner  he  is  gelt  the 
better  it  will  be  for  his  growth,  fliape,  and  courage  ; 
though  a  horfe  may  be  gelt  at  any  age,  if  proper  care 
is  taken  in  the  cure. 

The  manner  of  gelding  is  as  follows.  The  beaft: 
being  call  down  on  fome  foft  place,  the  operator  takes 
the  {tones  between  his  foremoft  and  his  great  finger, 
and  flitting  the'cod  prefies  the  {tones  forth  ;  then  ta¬ 
king  a  pair  of  nippers  made  very  fmooth,  either  of  fteel, 
box,  or  brafil-wood,  he  claps  the  firings  of  the  {tones 
between  them,  very  near  to  where  the  ftones  are  fet 
on,  and  preffes  them  fo  hard  that  thete  may  be  no 
flux  of  blood;  then  with  a  thin,  drawing,  cauterifing 
iron,  fears  away  the  (tone.  This  done,  he  takes  a 
hard  plafter  made  of  rofin,  wax,  and  wafhed  turpen¬ 
tine,  well  diflolved  together,  and  melts  it  on  the  head 
of  the  firings :  he  then  fears  them,  and  melts  more 
of  the  falve,  till  fuch  time  as  he  has  laid  a  good  thick- 
nefs  of  it  upon  the  firings. 

When  is  this  done  to  one  ftone,  the  nippers  are 
loofened,  and  the  like  is  done  to  the  other  ;  and  the 
two  flits  of  the  cod  are  then  filled  with  white  fait, 
and  the  outfide  of  the  cod  is  anointed  with  hog’s 
greafe  ;  and  thus  they  let  him  rife,  and  keep  him  in  a 
warm  liable,  without  tying  him  up.  If  he  fwells  much 
in  his  cods  or  fhcath,  they  chafe  him  up  and  down, 
and  make  him  trot  for  an  hour  in  a  day,  which  foon 
recovers  him. 

The  manner  of  gelding  a  hog  is  as  follows  :  The 
operator,  after  having  made  two  crofs  flits  or  incifions 
on  the  midft  of  the  ftones,  preffes  them  out,  and 
anoints  the  fore  with  tar.  But  another  general  me¬ 
thod,  yet  fomewhat  more  dangerous  if  not  well  done, 
is,  firft  to  cut  the  ftone  on  the  top,  and  after  having 
drawn  that  one  forth,  the  operator  puts  in  his  fingers 
at  the  fame  flit,  and  with  a  lancet  cuts  the  fkin  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ftones,  and  by  that  flit  prefies  out  the 
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other  Hone.  Then  having  cleanfed  out  the  blood,  he 
anoints  the  part  with  frefli  greafe  :  and  thus  there  is 
'but  one  incifion  made  in  the  cod.  Boar  pigs  ought 
to  be  gelt  about  fix  months  old  ;  yet  they  are  com¬ 
monly  gelded  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  old. 

GELE'E  (Claude).  See  Claude. 

GELENHAUSEN,  a  fmali  imperial  town  of  Wet- 
teravia  in  Germany,  with  a  cafile  built  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Frederic  I.  E.  Long.  8.  13.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

GELENIUS  (Sigifmnnd),  a  learned  and  excellent 
man,  born  of  a  good  family  at  Prague,  about  the 
year  1498.  Erafmus  conceiving  an  efieem  for  him 
at  Bafil,  recommended  him  to  John  Frobenius  as  a 
corrector  for  his  printing-houfe  ;  which  laborious 
charge  he  accepted,  and  had  a  great  number  of  He¬ 
brew,  Greek,  and  Latin  books  to  correct :  he  alfo 
tranflated  many  works  himfelf  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin  ;  and  publifhed  a  dictionary  in  four  languages, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Sclavonian.  Profitable 
and  honourable  employments  were  offered  him  in  other 
places,  but  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  quit  his  peace¬ 
ful  fituation  at  Bafil.  He  died  in  1555.  All  his 
tranflations  are  highly  eftcemed. 

GELINOTTE,  or  Grus,  in  ornithology.  See 
Tetrao. 

GELLERT  (ChriHian),  one  of  the  fineH  geniufes 
Germany  has  produced,  was  born  at  Hjsnichen,  near 
Freyburg  in  Saxony,  in  1715?  and  Hudied  at  Leipfic  ; 
at  which  univerfity  he  was  for  many  years  pro fe (Tor 
of  philofophy  and  the  belles  Litres.  He  early  di- 
Hinguifiied  himfelf  by  his  talent  for  poetry  ;  and  con- 
traded  a  fir  id  friendfhip  with  the  moll  learned  and 
polite  writers  in  Germany.  All  his  works  are  filled 
with  fentiment,  and  bear  the  impreffion  of  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  difpofition.  The  moil  confiderable  of  them 
are  his  comedies,  his  fpiritnal  fongs,  and  moral  poems, 
and  particularly  his  facred  odes,  his  fables,  and  his 
tales.  He  died  in  1769,  much  lamented. 

GELLI  (John  Baptift),  an  eminent  Italian  wri¬ 
ter,  was  born  of  mean  parents  at  Florence,  in  the 
year  1498.  He  was  bred  a  taylor  :  but  had  fuch  an 
extraordinary  genius,  that  he  acquired  feveral  langua¬ 
ges,  and  made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  the  belles 
lettres  ;  and  though  he  continued  always  to  work  at  his 
trade,  became  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  and  learned 
men  at  Florence,  and  his  merit  was  univerfally  known. 
He  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  academy  there,  and 
the  city  made  him  a  burgefs.  He  acquired  the  higheit 
reputation  by  his  works,  which  are,  1.  /.  Capricci  del 
Bottaio ,  quarto  ;  which  contains  ten  dialogues.  2. 
La  Circe ,  oClavo.  This,  which  alfo  contains  ten  dia¬ 
logues,  and  treats  of  human  nature,  has  been  tranf¬ 
lated  into  Latin,  French,  and  Englifh.  3.  Difier- 
tations  in  Italian  on  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
4.  The  comedies  of  La  Sporta  and  La  Errore ;  and 
other  works.  He  died  in  1563. 

GELLIBRAND,  (Henry),  a  laborious  afirono- 
mer  of  the  laft  century,  was  born  in  1597.  Though 
he  was  not  without  good  views  in  the  church,  yet  he 
became  fo  enamoured  with  mathematical  ftudies,  that 
on  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  a  ftudent  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  contented  himfelf  with  his  private  patrimony, 
and  devoted  himfelf  folely  to  them.  On  the  death  of 
Mr  Gunter,  he  was  recommended  by  Mr  Briggs  to 
the  trufiees  of  Grefham  college,  for  the  aftronomical 
profefforfhip  there;  to  which  he  was  ele&ed  in  1627. 


His  friend  Mr  Briggs  dying  in  1630,  before  he  had 
finifhed  his  'Trigonometrlca  Britannic  a  ^  it  was  finifhed  by 
Gellibrand  at  his  requell.  He  wrote  feveral  other 
things,  chiefly  tending  to  the  improvement  of  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  and  died  in  1636. 

GELLIUS  ( Aulus),  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
lived  in  the  2d  century  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and* 
fome  fucceeding  emperors.  He  wrote  a  cohesion  of 
observations  011  authors,  for  the  ufe  of  his  children  ; 
and  called  it  Noftes  ylttica ,  becaufe  compofed  in  the 
evenings  of  a  winter  he  fpent  at  Athens.  The  chief 
value  of  it,  is  for  preferving  many  fa£ls  and  monuments 
of  antiquity  not  to  be  found  elfewhere.  Critics  and 
grammarians  have  bellowed  much  pains  on  this  writer. 
GELLY.  See  Jelly. 

GELO,  or  Gelon,  a  fon  of  Dinomenes  who 
made  himfelf  abfolute  at  Syracufe  484  years  be¬ 
fore  the  ChriHian  era.  He  conquered  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  at  Himera,  and  made  his  oppreffion  popular  by 
his  great  equity  and  moderation.  He  reigned  feven 
years,  and  his  death  was  univerfally  lamented  at  Syra¬ 
cufe.  Hewas  called  the  father  gf  his  people,  and  the 
patron  of  liberty,  and  honoured  as  a  demigod.  His 
brother  Hiero  fucceeded  him.  See  Syracuse. 
GELLY.  See  Jelly. 

GEM,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  common  name  for  all 
precious  Hones  ;  of  which  there  are  two  dalles,  the 
pellucid  and  femipellucid. 

The  bodies  compofing  the  clafs  of  pellucid  gems  are 
bright,  elegant,  and  beautiful  fcflils,  naturally  and 
effentially  compound,  ever  found  in  fmali  detached 
mafies,  extremely  hard,  and  of  great  Iullre. 

The  bodies  compofing  the  clafs  of  femipellucid  gems, 
are  Hones  naturally  and  efientially  compound,  not  in¬ 
flammable  nor  foluble  in  water,  found  in  detached  maf- 
fes,  and  compofed  of  cryflalline  matter  debaftd  by 
earth  :  however,  they  are  but  ilightly  debated,  and  are 
of  great  beauty  and  brightnefs,  of  a  moderate  degree 
of  tranfparency,  and  are  ufually  found  in  fmali  mafies. 

The  knowledge  of  gems  depends  principally  on  ob- 
ferving  their  hardnefs  and  colour.  Their  hardnefs  is 
commonly  allowed  to  Hand  in  the  following  order : 
The  diamond  the  hardeH  of  all ;  then  the  ruby,  fap- 
phire,  jacinth,  emerald,  amethyH,  garnet,  carneol, 
chalcedony,  onyx,  jafper,  agate,  porphyry,  and  marble. 
This  difference,  however,  is  not  regular  and  conflant, 
but  frequently  varies.  Good  cry  Hals  may  be  allowed 
to  fucceed  the  onyx  ;  but  the  whole  family  of  me¬ 
tallic  glaffy  fluors  feem  to  be  Hill  fofter. — In  point  of 
colour,  the  diamond  is  valued  for  its  tranfparency,  the 
ruby  for  its  purple,  the  fapphire  for  its  blue,  the  eme¬ 
rald  for  its  green,  the  jacinth  for  its  orange,  the 
amethyH  earned  for  its  carnation,  the  onyx  for  its 
tawny,  the  jafper,  agate,  and  porphyry,  for  their  ver¬ 
milion,  green,  and  variegated  colours,  and  the  garnet 
for  its  tranfparent  blood-red. 

All  thefe  gems  are  fometimes  found  coloured  and' 
fpotted,  and  fometimes  quite  limpid  and  colonrlefs.  In 
this  cafe  the  diamond-cutter  or  polifher  knows  how  to 
diHinguifh  their  dilFerent  fpecies  by  their  different  de¬ 
grees  of  hardnefs  upon  the  mill.  For  the  cutting  or 
polifhing  of  gems,  the  fine  powder  of  the  fragments 
of  thofe  that  are  next  in  degree  of  hardnefs  is  always 
required  to  grind  away  the  fofter ;  but  as  none  of 
them  are  harder  than  the  diamond,  this  can  only  be 
polifhed  by  its  own  powder. 


Cron- 
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Cem,  Cronftedt  obferves  of  gems  in  general,  that  the  co- 
lour  of  the  ruby  and  emerald  are  faid  to  remain  in  the 
fire,  while  that  of  the  topaz  flies  off :  hence  it  is  ufual 
to  burn  the  topaz,  and  thence  fubftitute  it  for  the  dia¬ 
mond.  “  Their  colours  (fays  our  author)  are  com¬ 
monly  fuppcfed  to  depend  upon  metallic  vapours  ;  but 
may  they  not  more  juflly  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a 
phlogitlon  united  with  a  metallic  or  fome  other  earth  ? 
becaufe  we  find  that  metallic  earths  which  are  perfe&ly 
well  calcined  give  no  colour  to  any  glafs  ;  and  that  the 
manganefe,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  more  colour  than 
can  be  afcribed  to  the  fm all  quantity  of  metal  which  is 
to  be  extra&ed  from  it.”  M.  Magellan  is  of  opinion, 
that  their  colour  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  mixture  of 
iron  which  enters  their  compofition  ;  but  approves  the 
fentiment  of  Cronfledt,  that  phlogitlon  has  a  fhare  in 
their  production,  it  being  well  known  that  the  calces 
of  iron  when  dephlogifticated  produce  the  red  and 
yellow  colours  of  marble,  and  when  phlogiflicated  to 
a  certain  degree  produce  the  blue  or  green  Colours. 

With  regard  to  the  texture  of  gems,  M.  Magellan 
obferves,  that  all  of  them  are  foliated  or  laminated, 
and  of  various  degrees  of  hardnefs.  Whenever  the 
edges  of  thefe  laminae  are  fenfible  to  the  eye,  they  have 
a  fibrous  appearance,  and  refiedt  various  fhades  of  co¬ 
lour,  which  change  fucct/fively  according  to  their  an¬ 
gular  pofition  to  the  eye.  Thfife  are  called  by  the 
French  chaiorantes ;  and  what  is  a  blemifh  in  their 
tranfparency,  often  enhances  their  value  on  account  of 
their  fcarcity.  But  when  the  fubflance  of  a  gem  1*3 
compofed  of  a  broken  texture,  confuting  of  various 
fets  of  laminae  differently  inclined  to  each  other,  it 
emits  at  the  fame  time  various  irradiations  of  different 
colours,  which  fuccecd  one  another  according  to  their 
angle  of  pofition.  This  kind  of  gems  has  obtained  the 
name  of  opals ,  and  are  valued  in  proportion  to  the 
brilliancy,  beauty,  and  variety  of  their  colours.  Their 
cryftallization,  no  doubt,  depends  on  the  fame  caufe 
which  produces  that  of  falts,  earths,  and  metals,  which 
is  treated  of  under  the  article  Crystallization  :  but 
as  to  the  particular  configuration  of  each  fpecies  of 
gems,  we  can  hardly  depend  upon  any  individual  form 
as  a  criterion  to  afcertain  each  kind  ;  and  when  we 
have  attended  with  the  utmoft  care  to  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  fubjedl,  we  are  at  lail  obliged  to  appeal 
to  chemical  analyfis,  becaufe  it  very  often  affumes  va¬ 
rious  forms.  The  following  table  fhows  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  gems  according  to  the  analyfis  of  Berg¬ 
man  and  M.  Achard  ;  the  letter  B  prefixed  to  each 
denoting  Bergman's  analyfis,  and  A  that  of  Achard. 

Red  oriental  ruby, 

Ditto, 

Blue  oriental  fapphire, 

Ditto, 

Yellow  topaz  from  Saxony, 

Green  oriental  emerald, 

Ditto, 

Yellow-brown  orient,  hyacinth,  B  40 
Ditto, 

Tourmalin  from  Ceylon, 

Ditto  from  Brafil, 

Ditto  from  Tyrol, 

\jaintt  from  Bohemia, 


Argil 

Silic. 

Ca!c. 

Iron. 

B 

40 

39 

9 

IO 

A 

37*5 

42.5 

9 

1 1 

B 

58 

35 

5 

2 

A 

58 

33 

6 

3 

B 

46 

39 

8 

6 

B 

60 

24 

8 

6 

A 

60 

23 

10 

7 

,B 

40 

25 

20 

*3 

A 

42 

22 

20 

r  6 

B 

39 

37 

l5 

9 

B 

5° 

34 

1 1 

5 

B 

42 

40 

12 

6 

A 

30 

48 

1 1 

10 

_  Bhe  chryfoprafe  from  Kofeinitz  in  Silefia  was  likc- 
wife  analyfed  by  M.  Achard ;  who  found  that  it  con¬ 
tained  456  grains  of  filiceotis  earth,  13  of  calcareous, 
6  of  magnefia,  3  of  copper,  and  2  of  iron.  “  This 
(fays  M.  Magellan)  feems  to  he  tire  only  gem  that 
contains  no  argillaceous  earth.  ” 

Imitation  or  Counterfeiting  of  Gems  in  Glafs.  The 
art  of  imitating  gems  in  glafs  is  too  confiderable  to 
be  pafted  without  notice:  fome  of  the  leading  compo- 
fitions  therein  we  fhall  mention  upon  the  authority  of 
Neri  and  others. 

Thefe  gems  are  made  of  paftes ;  and  are  noway  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  native  ftones,  when  carefully  made  and 
well  poli  filed,  in  brightnefs  or  tranfparence,  but  want 
their  hardnefs. 

The  general  rules  to  be  obferved  in  making  the  paftes 
are  thefe:  1.  That  all  the  veffels  in  which  they  are 
made  be  firmly  luted,  and  the  lute  left  to  dry  before 
they  are  put  into  the  fire.  2.  That  fuch  veffels  be 
chofen  for  the  work  as  will  bear  the  fire  well.  3.  That 
the  powders  be  prepared  011  a  porphyry  ftone;  not  in 
a  metal  mortar,  which  would  communicate  a  tinge  to 
them.  4.  That  the  juft  proportion  in  the  quantity  of 
the  feveral  ingredients  be  nicely  obferved.  5.  That 
the  materials  be  all  well  mixed  ;  and,  if  not  fufficiently 
baked  the  firft  tin\e,  to  be  committed  to  the  fire  a- 
gain,  without  breaking  the  pot :  for  if  this  be  not 
obferved,  they  will  be  full  of  blifters  and  air-blad¬ 
ders.  6.  That  a  fmall  vacuity  be  always  left  at  the  top 
of  the  pot,  to  give  room  to  the  fwelling  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients. 

To  make  pafte  of  extreme  hardnefs,  and  capable  of 
ail  the  colours  of  the  gems,  with  great  luftre  and  beau¬ 
ty. — Take  of  prepared  cryftal,  ten  pounds;  fait  of 
polverine,  fix  pounds  ;  fulphur  of  lead,  two  pounds  ; 
mix  all  thefe  well  together  into  a  fine  powder ;  make 
the  whole  with  common  water  into  a  hard  pafte  ;  apd 
make  this  pafte  into  fmall  cakes  of  about  three  ounces 
weight  each,  with  a  hole  made  in  their  middle  ;  dry 
them  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards  calcine  them  in  the 
ftraiteft  part  of  a  potter’s  furnace.  After  this,  pow¬ 
der  them,  and  levigate  them  to  a  perfe&  finenefs  on  a 
porphyry- ftone,  and  fet  this  powder  in  pots  in  aglafs- 
furnace  to  purify  for  three  days  :  then  call  the  whole 
into  water,  and  afterwards  return  it  into  the  furnace, 
where  let  it  Hand  15  days,  in  which  time  all  foulnefs 
and  blifters  will  difappear,  and  the  pafte  will  greatly 
refemble  the  natural  jewels.  To  give  this  the  colour 
of  the  emerald,  add  to  it  brafs  thrice  calcined ;  fora 
fea-green,  hrafs  fimply  calcined  to  a  rednefs  ;  for  a 
fapphire,  add  zaffer,  with  manganefe  ;  and  for  a  to¬ 
paz,  manganefe  and  tartar.  All  the  gems  are  thus 
imitated  in  this,  by  the  fame  way  of  working  as  the 
making  of  coloured  glaftes  ;  and  this  is  fo  hard,  that 
they  very  much  approach  the  natural  gems. 

The  colour  of  all  the  counterfeit  gems  made  of  the 
feveral  paftes,  may  be  made  deeper  or  lighter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  work  for  which  the  ftones  are  deligned ;  and 
it  is  a  neceftary  general  rule,  that  fmall  ftones  for  rings, 
&c.  require  a  deeper  colour,  and  large  ones  a  paler. 
Befides  the  colours  made  from  manganefe,  verdegris, 
and^zaffer,  which  are  the  ingredients  commonly  ufed* 
there  are  other  very  fine  ones  which  care  and  /kill 
4^  2  may 
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may  prepare.  Very  fine  red  may  be  made  from  gold, 
and  one  not  much  inferior  to  that  from  iron  ;  a  very 
fine  green  from  brafs  or  copper;  a  Iky- colour  from 
filver,  and  a  much  finer  one  from  the  granates  of  Bo¬ 
hemia. 

A  very  fmgular  and  excellent  way  of  making  the 
pafte  to  imitate  the  coloured  gems  is  this  :  Take  a 
quantity  of  faccharum  faturni,  or  fugar  of  lead,  made 
with  vinegar  in  the  common  way  ;  fet  it  in  fand,  in  a 
glafs  body  well  luted  from  the  neck  downwards ;  leave 
the  mouth  of  the  glafs  open,  and  continue  the  fire  24 
hours  ;  then  take  out  the  fait,  and  if  it  be  not  red  but 
yellowifh,  powder  it  fine,  and  return  it  into  the  veffel, 
and  keep  it  in  the  farid-heat  24  hours  more,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  as  red  as  cinnabar.  The  fire  mutt  not  be  made 
fo  fti  ong  as  to  melt  it,  for  then  all  the  procefs  is  ipoil- 
ed.  Pour  diltilled  vinegar  on  this  calcined  fait,  and 
feparate  the  folution  from  the  dregs  ;  let  the  decanted 
liquor  ttand  fix  days  in  an  earthen  veffel,  to  give  time 
for  the  finer  fediment  to  fubfide  ;  filter  this  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  in  a  glafs  body,  and  there  will  remain 
a  mod  pure  fait  of  lead ;  dry  this  well,  then  diffolve 
it  in  fair  water  ;  let  the  folution  ttand  fix  days  in  a 
glazed  pan  ;  let  it  fubfide,  then  filtre  the  clear  folu¬ 
tion,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  yet  more  pure  white  and 
fweet  fait ;  repeat  this  operation  three  times  ;  put  the 
now  perfe&ly  pure  fait  into  a  glafs  veffel,  fet  it  in  a 
fand-heat  for  feveral  days,  and  it  will  be  calcined  to  a 
fine  impalpable  powder,  of  a  lively  red.  This  is  called 
the  fulphur  of  lead . 

Take  all  the  ingredients  as  in  the  common  compo- 
fition  of  the  paftes  of  the  feveral  colours,  only  inftead 
of  red  lead,  ufe  this  powder;  and  the  produce  will  well 
reward  the  trouble  of  the  operation,  as  experience  has 

ten  proved. 

A  patte  proper  for  receiving  colours  may  be  readily 
made  by  well- pounding  and  mixing  fix  pounds  of  white 
fand  cleanfed,  three  pounds  of  red  lead,  two  pounds  of 
purified  pearl-afhes,  and  one  pound  of  nitre.  A  fofter 
pafte  may  be  made  in  the  fame  manner,,  of  fix  pounds 
of  white  fand  cleanfed  ;  red  lead,  and  purified  pearl- 
*  allies,  of  each  three  pounds  ;  one  pound  of  nitre,  half 
a  pound  of  borax,  and  three  ounces  of  arfemc.  For 
common  ufe  a  pound  of  common  fait  may  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  borax.  This  glafs  will  be  very  foft,  and 
will  not  bear  much  wear  if  employed  for  rings,  buckles, 
or  fuch  imitations  of  Hones  as  are  expofed  to  much 
rubbing;  but  for  ear-rings,  ornaments  worn  on  the 
breaft,  and  thofe  little  ufed,  it  may  laft  a  confiderable 
time. 

'  In  order  to  give  patte  different  colours,  the  procefs 
is  as  follows.  For 

Amethyjl .  Take  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  com- 
pofitions  defcribed  under  Colouring  of  Glass,  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  manganefe,  and  one  dram  of  zaffer  ; 
powder  and  fufe  them  together. 

Black.  Take  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofi¬ 
tions  juft  referred  to,  one  ounce  of  zaffer,  fix.  drams  of 
manganefe,  and  five  drams  of  iron,  highly  calcined; 
and  proceed  as  before. 

Blue .  Take  of  the  fame  compofition  ten  pounds ; 
of  zaffer  fix  drams ;  and  of  manganefe  two  drams ; 
and  proceed  as  with  the  foregoing. 

Chryfolite.  Take  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for 
■qatte  above  defcribed,  prepared  without  faltpetre,  ten 


pounds,  and  of  calcined  iron  five  drams  ;  and  purfue  Gim, 
the  fame  procefs  as  with  the  reft. 

Red  Cornelian  Take  of  the  compofitions  mention¬ 
ed  under  Colouring  of  Glass  two  pounds  ;  of  glafs  of 
antimony  one  pound  ;  of  the  calcined  vitriol  called 
fcarlet  okcr  two  ounces ;  and  of  manganefe  one  dram. 

Fufe  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  manganefe  with  the 
compofition  ;  then  powder  them,  and  mix  them  with 
the  other,  by  grinding  them  together,  and  fufe  them 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

White  Cornelian .  Take  of  the  compofition  juft  re¬ 
ferred  to  two  pounds  ;  and  of  yellow  oker  well  wafhed 
two  drams  ;  and  of  calcined  bones  one  ounce.  Mix 
them,  and  fufe  them  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Diamond.  Take  of  the  white  fand  fix  pounds;  of 
red-lead  four  pounds ;  of  pearl  afhes  purified  three 
pounds;  of  nitre  two  pounds  ;  of  arfenic  five  ounces; 
and  of  manganefe  one  feruple.  Powder  and  fufe  them. 

Eagle-marine.  Take  ten  pounds  of  the  compofition  un- 
derGLAss;  three  ounces  of  copper  highly  calcined  with 
fulphur  ;  and  one  feruple  of  zaffer.  Proceed  as  before. 

Emerald .  Take  of  the  fame  compofition  with  the 
laft  nine  pounds ;  three  ounces  of  copper  precipi¬ 
tated  from  aquafortis  ;  and  two  drams  of  precipitated 
iron.  See  Emerald. 

Garnet .  Take  two  pounds  of  the  compofition  under 
Glass;  two  pounds  ef  the  glafs  of  antimony,  and  two 
drams  of  manganefe.  For  vinegar  garnet,  take  of  the 
compofition  for  pafte,  defcribed  in  this  article,  two 
pounds;  one  pound  of  glafs  of  antimony,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  iron,  highly  calcined ;  mtx  the  iron  with  the 
uncoloured  pafte,  and  fufe  them  ;  then  add  the  glafs 
of  antimony  powdered,  and  continue  them  in  the  heat 
till  the  whole  is  incorporated. 

Gold  or  full  yellow.  Take  of  the  compofition  for 
pafte  ten  pounds,  and  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  iron 
ftrongly  calcined;  proceeding  as  with  the  others. 

Deep  purple.  Take  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for 
pafte  ten  pounds ;  of  manganefe  one  ounce  ;  and  of 
zaffer  half  an  ounce. 

Ruby.  Take  one  pound  of  either  of  the  compofi¬ 
tions  for  pafte,  and  two  drams  of  calx  Cajfii ,  or  preci¬ 
pitation  of  gold  by  tin  ;  powder  the  pafte,  and  grind 
the  calx  of  gold  with  it  in  a  glafs,  flint,  or  agate  mor¬ 
tar,  and  then  fufe  them  together.  A  cheaper  ruby 
pafte  may  be  made  with  half  a  pound  of  either  of  the 
above  compofitions,  half  a  pound  of  glafs  of  antimony, 
and  one  dram  and  a  half  of  the  calx  of  gold;  proceed¬ 
ing  as  before, 

Sapphire.  Take  of  the  compofition  for  pafte  ten. 
pounds :  of  zaffer  three  drams  and  one  feruple  ;  and 
of  the  calx  Cajfii  one  dram.  Powder  and.  fufe  them. 

Or  the  fame  may  be  done,  by  mixing  with  the  pafte 
one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  fmalt. 

Topaz.  Take  of  the  compofitions  under  Glass 
ten  pounds,  omitting  the  faltpetre  ;  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  Gold-coloured  hard  Glass.  Powder 
and  fufe  them.  See  Topaz. 

Turquoife.  Take  of  the  compofition  for  blue  pafte 
already  defcribed,  ten  pounds  ;  of  calcined  bone,  horn, 
or  ivory,  half  a  pound.  Powder  and  fufe  them. 

Opake  white .  Take  of  the  compofition  for  pafte 
ten  pounds ;  and  one  pound  of  calcined  horn,  ivory,  or 
bone  ;  and  proceed  as  before. 

Semitranfparent  white,  like  opal.  See  Opal. 
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To  the  above  we  (hall  add  the  following  receipts  and 
proceffes,  contained  in  a  Memoir  by  M.  Fontanieu  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  faid  to 
have  met  with  much  approbation. 

I.  OftheBafes.  Although  the  different  calces  of  lead 
are  all  adapted  to  produce  the  fame  effed  in  vitrifica¬ 
tion  ;  yet  M.  Fontanier  prefers  lead  in  fcales,  and 
next  to  that  minium,  as  being  the  mofl  con  handy 
pure.  It  is  necefTary  to  fift  through  a  filk  fieye  the 
preparations  of  lead  one  wifhes  to  make  ufe  of  in  the 
vitrification,  in  order  to  feparate  the  groffer  parts, 
as  alfo  the  lead  found  in  a  metallic  hate  when  white 
lead  in  fcales  is  employed. 

The  bafe  of  fa&itious  gems  is  calx  of  lead  and  rock- 
cryftal,  or  any  other  ftone  verifiable  by  the  calces  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Pure  fand,  flint,  and  the  tranfpa- 
rent  pebbles  of  rivers,  are  fubftances  equally  fit  to 
make  glafs  :  but  as  it  is  firft  necefTary  to  break  the 
mafTes  of  cryftal,  ftones,  or  pebbles,  into  fmaller  parts; 
fo  by  this  operation  particles  of  iron  or  copper  are  fre¬ 
quently  introduced,  and  to  thefe  duft  or  greafy  matters 
are  alfo  apt  to  adhere.  Our  author  therefore  begins  by 
putting  the  pounded  cryftal  or  pebbles  into  a  crucible, 
which  he  places  in  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  making 
the  mafs  red-hot  ;  he  then  pours  it  into  a  wooden  bowl 
filled  with  very  clear  water;  and  fhaking  the  bowl 
from  time  to  time,  the  fmall  portions  of  coals  furnifhed 
by  the  extraneous  bodies  fwim  on  the  fuiface  of  the 
water,  and  the  vitrifiable  earth,  with  the  iron,  &c. 
refts  on  the  bottom.  He  then  decants  the  water;  and 
having  dried  the  mafs,  he  pounds  it,  fifts  the  powder 
through  the  fineft  filk  fievc  :  lie  then  digefts  the  powder 
during  four  or  five  hours  with  marine  acid,  fhaking  the 
mixture  every  hour.  After  having  decanted  the  ma¬ 
rine  acid  from  the  vitrifiable  earth,  he  wafhes  the  lat¬ 
ter  until  the  water  no  longer  reddens  the  tindture  of 
tournfol.  The  faid  earth  being  dried,  is  palled  through 
a  filk  fieve,  and  is  then  fit  for  ufe.  Nitre,  fait  of  tai- 
tar,  and  borax,  are  the  three  fpecies  of  falts  that  enter 
with  quartz  and  the  feveral  calces  of  lead  into  M.  Fon- 
tanieu’s  vitrifications. 

Much  of  the  fuccefs  in  the  art  of  making  coloured 
ftones  depends  on  the  accurate  proportion  of  the  fub¬ 
ftances  made  ufe  of  to  form  the  cryftal  which- ferves  as 
a  bafe  to  the  faditious  ftones.  After  having  tried  a 
great  variety  of  receipts,  our  author  found  they  might 
be  reduced  to  the  following. 

1.  Take  two  parts  and  a  half  of  lead  in  fcales,  one 
part  and  a  half  of  rock-cryftal  or  prepared  flints,  half  a 
part  of  nitre,  as  much  borax,  and  a  quarter  part  of 
glafs  of  arfenic.  Thefe  being  well  pulverized  and 
mixed  together,  are  to  be  put  into  a  Hellian  crucible, 
and  fubmitted  to  the  fire.  When  the  mixture  is  well 
melted,  pour  it  into  cold  water  1  then  melt  it  again  a 
fccond  and  a  thiid  time  ;  taking  care,  after  each  melt¬ 
ing,  to  throw  it  into  frefli  cold  water,  and  to  feparate 
from  it  the  lead  that  may  be  revived.  The  fame  cru¬ 
cible  Thould  not  be  ufed  a  fecond  time,  becaufe  the 
glafs  of  lead  is  apt  to  penetrate  it  in  fucli  a  manner  as 
to  run  the  rifle  of  lofing  the  contents.  One  muft  alfo 
be  careful  to  cover  the  crucible  well,  to  prevent  any 
coals  getting  into  it,  which  would  reduce  the  calx  of 
lead,  and  fpoil  the  compofition. 

2.  Take  two  parts  and  a  half  of  white  ceruls,  one- 


part  of  prepared  flints,  half  a  part  of  fait  of  tartar, 
and  a  quarter  part  of  calcined  borax:  melt  the  mixture  ^ 
in  a  Hefiian  crucible,  and  then  pour  it  into  cold  water; 
it  is  then  to  be  melted  again,  and  waffled  a  fecond 
and  a  third  time,  the  fame  precautions  being  obferved 
as  for  the  firft  bafe. 

3.  Take  two  parts  minium,  one  part  iock*cryftal, 
half  a  part  of  nitre,  and  as  much  fait  of  tartar :  this 
mixture  being  melted,  muft  be  treated  as  the  former. 

4.  Take  three  parts  of  calcined  borax,  one  part  of 
prepared  rock-  cryftal,  and  one  part  of  fait  of  tartar ;  thefe 
being  well  mixed  and  melted  together,  muft  be  poured' 
into  warm  water  :  the  water  being  decanted  and  the 
mafs  dried,  an  equal  quantity  of  minium  muft  be  added 
to  it ;  it  is  then  to  be  melted  and  wafhed  feveral  times 
as  dire&ed  above. 

5.  That  called  by  our  author  the  Mayencs  bafe ,  and 
which  he  confiders  as  one  of  the  fineft  cryftalline  com- 
pofitions  hitherto  known,  is  thus  compofed  :  Take 
three  parts  of  fixed  alkali  of  tartar,  one  part  of  rock- 
cryftal  or  flint  pulverized  :  the  mixture  to  be  well 
baked  together,  and  then  left  to  cool.  It  is  afterwards 
poured  into  a  crucible  of  hot  water  to  difTolve  the 
fritt ;  the  folution  of  the  fritt  is  then  received  into  a 
ftone- ware  pan,  and  aquafortis  added  gradually  to  the 
folution  till* it  no  longer  effervefees  :  this  water  being 
decanted,  the  fritt  muft  be  wafhed  in  warm  water  till  it 
has  no  longer  any  tafte :  the  fritt  is  then  dried,  and 
mixed  with  one  part  and  a  half  of  fine  cerufs  or  white 
lead  in  fcales  ;  and  this  mixture  muft  be  well  levigatedj 
with  a  little  diftilled  water.  To  one  part  and  a  half 
of  this  powder  dried  add  an  ounce  of  calcined  borax  r 
let  the  whole  be  well  mixed  in  a  marble  mortar,  then 
melted  and  poured  into  cold  water  as  the  other  bafes  al¬ 
ready  aeferibed.  Thefe  fulions  and  lotions  having  been 
repeated,  and  the  mixture  dried  and  powdered,  a 
1 2th  part  of  nitre  mull  be  added  to  it,  and  then  melt¬ 
ed  for  the  laft  time;  when  a  very  fine  cryftal  will  be* 
found  in  the  crucible. 

6.  As  a  compofition  for  furniftiing  very  fine  white 
ftones  :  Take  eight  ounces  of  cerufs,  three  ounces  of 
rock-cryftal  pulverized,  two  ounces  of  borax  finely 
powdered,  and  half  a  grain  of  manganefe ;  having 
melted  and  wafhed  this  mixture  in  the  manner  dire  dec! 
above,  it  will  produce  a  very  fine  white  cryftal. 

II.  Of  the  Colours .  The  calces  of  metals,  as  already 
obferved,  are  the  fubftances  employed  to  colour  facti¬ 
tious  gems ;  and  on  the  preparation  of  thefe  calces^ 
depends  the  vividnefs  of  their  colours. 

ay  From  Go/cf.J  To  obtain  the  mineral  purple* 
known ‘by  the  name  of  precipitate  of  Gaffius,  M.  Lonta- 
nieu  employs  the  following  different  proceffes. 

I.  DifTolve  fome  pure  gold  in  aqua  regia,  prepared* 
with  three  parts  of  precipitated  nitrous  acid  and  one- 
part  of  marine  acid  ;  and  to  haften  the  diffolution,  the 
matrafs  fibould  be  placed  in  a  fand-bath.  Into  this' 
folution  pour  a  folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia.  .  The 
mixture  becomes  turbid,  and  the  gold  is  precipitated' 
with  a  portion  of  the  tin,  in  the  form  of  a  reddifli  pow¬ 
der  ;  which,  after- being  wafhed  and  dried,  is  called 
precipitate  of  Caflus.—  The  aqua  regia  employed  Ur 
difTolve  the  tin  is  compofed  of  live  parts  nitrous* 
acid  and  one  part  of  marine  acid  :  to  eight  oun¬ 
ces  of  this  aqua  regia  are  added  fixteen  ounces  of* 
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diftilled  water. ^  Some  leaves  of  Malacca  tin,  about 
the  fize  and  tliicknefs  of  a  fixpence,  is  then  put  into 
this  diluted  aqua  regia,  till  it  will  diffolve  no  more  of 
them  :  which  operation,  our  author  obferves,  requires 
commonly  twelve  or  fourteen  days;  though  it  might 
probably  be  battened  by  beating  the  tin  Hill  thinner, 
and  then  rolling  it  into  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
or  turning  it  round  into  fpiral  convolutions,  and  thus 
exjpollng  a  greater  extent  of  furface  to  the  adtion  of  the 
menftruum.  In  order  to  prepare  more  readily  the  preci- 
pitateof  CafIius,M.  Fontanieu  puts  into  a  largejug  eight 
ounces  of  folution  of  tin,  to  which  he  adds  four  pints 
of  diftilled  water  :  he  afterwards  pours  into  this  metallic 
lye  fome  folution  of  gold,  drop  by  diop,  taking  care 
to  flir  the  whole  with  a  glafs  tube  :  when  the  mixture 
becomes,  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  he  ceafes  dropping 
the  folution  of  gold;  and  in  order  to  haflen  the  precipi¬ 
tation  of  the  mineral  purple,  pours  into  the  mixture  a 
pint  of  frefh  urine.  Six  or  feven  hours  after,  the  precipi¬ 
tate  is  colle&ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ;  the  fluid 
is  then  decanted  ;  and  the  precipitate,  wafhed  once  or 
twice,  is  dried  till  it  becomes  a  brown  povyder. 

2.  Pour  into  a  veffel  of  fine  tin  with  a  thick  bottom 
four  ounces  of  the  folution  of  gold  ;  three  minutes 
after  add  two  pints  of  diddled  water.  Let  this  mix¬ 
ture  Hand  in  the  tin  veffel  during  feven  hours,  taking 
care  to  ftir  it  every  hour  with  a  glafs  tube  ;  afterwards 
pour  it  into  a  conical  glafs  jug,  and  add  to  it  a  pint  of 
new  urine:  the  mineral  purple  is  foon  precipitated, 
and  then  is  to  be  wafhed  and  dried. 

3.  DiHil  in  a  glafs  cornute  placed  in  a  bath  of 
afhes,  fome  gold  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  made  with 
three  parts  nitrous  and  one  part  marine  acid  ;  when 
the  acid  is  paffed  over  and  the  gold  contained  in  the 
cornute  appears  dry,  leave  the  veffel  to  cool,  then  pour 
into  it  fome  new  aqua  regia,  and  proceed  to  diHil  as 
before.  Replace  the  aqua  regia  twice  upon  the  gold 
and  diHil  the  fame.  After  tliefe  four  operations,  pour 
by  little  and  little  into  the  cornute  fome  oil  of  tartar 
pet'  deliqmum ,  which  will  occafion  a  brilk  effervefcence  : 
when  this  ceafes,  diHil  the  mixture  till  it  becomes  dry, 
and  then  put  fome  warm  water  into  the  cornute. 
Shake  the  whole,  and  pour  it  into  a  cucurbit,  when  a 
precipitate  is  dCpofited  the  colour  of  which  is  fome- 
times  brown  and  fometimes  yellow  :  After  having 
wafhed  this  precipitate,  dry  it.  Our  author  fays,  this 
mineral  purple  was  much  fuperior  to  the  foregoing, 
fince  two  grains  of  it  only  were  fufficient  to  an  ounce 
of  the  bafe,  whilll  it  required  of  the  other  two  a  20th 
part  of  the  bafe.  And  he  adds,  that  lie  found  a  means 
of  exalting  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  of  Caflius,  by 
putting  to  it  a  fixth  part  of  its  weight  of  glafs  of  an¬ 
timony  finely  powdered,  and  of  nitre  in  the  proportion 
of  a  dram  to  eight  ounces  of  the  bafe. 

b,  From&'A<?r.]  The  calx  of  fiber,  being  vitrified, 
produces  a  yellowifli  grey  colour.  This  calx  enters 
only  into  the  compolition  of  the  yellow  artificial  dia¬ 
mond  and  the  opal.  M.  Fontanieu  introduces  it  into 
the  bafe  in  the  form  of  lana  cornea. 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  he  diredls  to  diffolve  the  fil- 
ver  in  precipitated  nitrous  acid,  and  afterwards  to 
pour  into  it  a  folution  of  fea-falt :  a  white  precipitate 
is  obtained;  which,  being  wafned  and  dried,  melts 
very  readily  in  the  fire,  and  is  foon  volatilized  if  not 
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mixed  with  verifiable  matters.  To  make  the  yellow 
diamond,  25  grains  of  this  luna  cornea  are  put  to  au 
ounce  of  the  fourth  bafe  :  the  dofc  of  filver  may  be  di¬ 
mini  Hied  according  to  the  fhade  of. yellow  that  one 
wi flies  to  procure. 

c,  From  Copper.^  The  calx  of  copper  imparts  to 
white  glafs  the  finell  green  colour;  but  if  this  metal 
be  not  exactly  in  a  Hate  of  calx,  it  produces  a  brownifli 
red  colour.  Mountain  blue,  verdigris,  and  the  refidue  ot 
its  diftiliation,  are  the  different  preparations  of  copper 
which  our  author  employs  to  make  the  artificial  eme¬ 
ralds. 

d,  From  Iron.']  <  Although  it  has  been  aflerted, 
that  the  calces  ot  iron  introduce  a  very  fine  tranfpa- 
rent  red  colour  into  white  glafs,  M.  Fontanieu  could 
only  obtain  from  it  a  pale  red  a  little  opake.  The 
calx  of  iron  that  lie  employed  was  in  the  propoition 
of  the  20th  part  of  the  bafe. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  preparing  the  calx  of 
iron  called  crocus  Martis ,  or  fajron  of  Mars.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  it  is  neceffary  that  this  metal  be  fo  far  deprived 
of  its  phlogifton,  that  the  magnet  ceafes  to  attrad  it  : 
thus  one  may  ufe  the  feales  of  iron  found  upon  the 
bars  of  the  furnaces,  which  ferve  to  diilil  aquafortis. 
By  digesting  filings  of  Heel  with  diHilied  vinegar,  then 
evaporating  and  replacing  the  vinegar  10  or  12  times 
upon  thefe  filings  and  drying  them  alternately,  a  calx 
of  iron  is  obtained,  which  muH  be  fifted  through  a 
filk  fieve,  and  then  calcined.  The  calx  of  iron  thus 
obtained  by  the.  vinegar,  our  author  fays,  only  in¬ 
troduced  into  his  bafes  a  green  colour  inclining  to  a 
yellow. 

By  the  following  procefs  a  faffron  of  Mars  of  the 
fineft  red  colour  is  obtained  :  Let  an  ounce  of  iron  file¬ 
rs  be  diffolved  in  nitrons  acid  in  a  glafs  cornute,  and 
diHilied  over  a  fand-bath  to  drynefs.  After  having 
replaced  the  acid  or  the  dry  calx,  and  re-diHilied  it  a 
fecond  and  a  third  time,  it  is  then  edulcorated  with 
fpirits  of  wine,  and  afterwards  wafned  with  diHilied 
water. 

e ,  From  the  Magnet .]  It  is  neceffary  to  calcine  the 
magnet  before  it  be  introduced  into  the  vitrifications : 
Having  therefore  torrified  the  magnet  during  two 
hours,  it  muft  be  wafhed  and  dried.  It  is  only  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  compolition  of  the  opal. 

f  from  Cobalt The  calx  of  cobalt  is  only  proper 
to  introduce  a  blue  colour  into  glafs  ;  but  this  femime- 
tal  is  rarely  found  free  from  iron  and  bifmuth,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  fir  ft  neceffary  to  feparate  them  from  it.  This 
is  done  by  calcining  the  ore  of  cobalt  in  order  to  dif- 
engage.  the  arfenic  :  afterwards  the  calx  muft  be  di- 
ftilled  in  a  cornute  with  fal  ammoniac,  and  the  iron 
and  the  bifmuth  are  found  fublimed  with  this  fait. 
The  diftiliation  muft  be  repeated  with  the  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  till  this  fait  is  110  longer  coloured^  yellow.  The 
cobalt  which  remains  in  the  cornute  is  then  calcined 
in  a  potfherd,  and  becomes  a  very  pure  calx  ;  wh  g  1 
being  introduced  into  the  bafe,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  90odth  part,  gives  it  a  very  fine  blue  colour,  the  in- 
tenfity  of  which  may  be  increafed  at  difcietion  by  the 
addition  of  calx  of  cobalt.  In  order  to  prepare  black 
enamel  refembli ng  that  which  is  called  black  agate  of  Ice¬ 
land  ;  melt  together  a  pound  and  a  half  of  one  of  the 
bafes,  two  ounces  of  the  calx  of  cobalt,  two  ounces  of 
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crocus  Mart  is,  prepared  with  vinegar,  and  two  ounces 
of  manganefe. 

g ,  From  77//.]  The  calx  of  tin  is  not  vitrifiable  a- 
lone,  and  when  deprived  of  plilogifton  is  of  a  white 
colour ;  it  renders  opake  the  glafs  with  which  it  is 
melted,  and  forms  white  enamel.  For  this  purpofe, 
calcine  the  putty  of  tin  ;  then  wafh  and  dry  it,  and 
lift  it  through  a  filk  fieve.  Take  lix  pounds  of  the  fe¬ 
cund  bafe,  the  fame  quantity  of  the  calcined  potty  of 
tin,  and  48  grains  of  manganefe. 

h ,  From  Antimony  ]  Antimony  is  only  fufceptible 
of  vitrificat  ion  when  its  calx  contains  phlogillon,  and 
then  it  produces  a  reddiih  or  hyacinth  coloured  glafs  ; 
but  if  the  antimony  be  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  calx, 
fitch  as  the  diaphoretic  antimony,  then  it  is  no  longer 
vittiiiable,  and  may  be  fubftituted  for  calx  of  tin  to 
make  white  enamel.  M.  Fontanieu  introduces  the 
glafs  of  antimony  in  the  compofition  of  artificial  to¬ 
pazes.  For  the  oriental  topaz,,  he  takes  24  ounces  of 
the  firft  bafes  and  live  drachms  of  the  glafs  of  anti¬ 
mony.  To  imitate  the  topaz  of  Saxony ,  he  adds  to 
each  ounce  of  the  bafe  live  grains  of  the  glafs  of  an¬ 
timony.  For  the  topaz  of  Brazil ,  he  takes  24  ounces 
of  the  lirft  bafe,  one  ounce  24  grains  of  glafs  of  anti¬ 
mony,  and  8  grains  of  the  precipitate  of  Ca/Jius. 

i,  From  Manganefe .]  This  mineral,  employed  in  a 
fmall  1  quantity,  renders  the  glafs  whiter;  a  larger 
quantity  produces  a  very  line  violet  colour,  and  a 
it  ill  larger  dofe  of  it  renders  the  glafs  black  an  d  o- 
pake. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  manganefe,  1.  The 
mo  ft  fimple  confifts  in  expofing  it.  to  a  red  heat,  and 
then  quenching  it  with  diftillech  vinegar  ;  it  is  after¬ 
wards  dried  and  powdered,  in  order  to  pafs  it  through 
a  filk  fieve.  2.  Haudiquer  de  Blancour  deferibes  the 
fecund  manner  of  preparing  the  manganefe,  proper  to 
furnifh  a  red  colour,  and  names  it  fnfhle  manganefe. 
Take  of  manganefe  of  Piedmont  one  pound  ;  torrify 
and  pulverize  it  ;  then  mix  it  with  a  pound  of  nitre, 
and  calcine  the  mixture  during  24  hours  ;  afterwards 
wafh  it  repeatedly  in  warm  water,  till  the  water  of  the 
lyes  has  no  longer  any  tafte  ;  dry  the  manganefe,  and 
mix  with  it  an  equal  weight  of  fal  ammoniac  ;  levi¬ 
gate  this  mixture  on  a  flab  of  porphyry  with  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  diluted  with  water  to  the  ftrength  of  vinegar. 
Dry  the  mixture,  and  introduce  it  into  a  cornute  ;  di- 
ft.il  by  a  graduated  fire  ;  and  when  the  fal  ammoniac  is 
fublimed,  weigh  it,  and  add  to  the  mixture  an  equal 
quantity.  Then  diftil  and  fublime  as  before,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  operation  fix  times,  being  careful  at  each 
time  to  mix  the  fal  ammoniac  and  the  manganefe  upon 
the  porphyry  with  diluted  oil  of  vitriol. 

At  Tournhault  in  Bohemia,  there  is  fold  a  fufible 
glafs  of  a  yellow  colour,  very  like  that  of  the  topaz 
of  Brazil,  which,  when  expofed  to  a  degree  of  fire  in 
a  cupel  fufficient  to  redden  it,  becomes  of  a  very  fine 
ruby  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep  according  to  the  degree 
of  fire  to  which  it  has  been  expofed.  Our  author  af- 
ftiyed  this  glafs,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 
lead,  but  was  not  able  to  difeover  any  gold  in  it. 

III.  Of  the  different  degrees  of  Fire  nccejfary  for  Factitious 
Gems.  Our  author  obferves,  that  there  are  three  degrees 
of  heat  very  different  in  their  energy.  The  fire  kept  up 
in  the  wind- furnaces  in  the  laboratories  of  chenuffs,  is 


lefs  aftive  than  that  whole  effect  is  accelerated  by  the 
means  of  bellows ;  and  a  fire  fupported  by  wood,  and 
kept  up  during  60  hours  without  interruption,  pro¬ 
duce’s  lingular  effedls  in  vitrification,  and  renders  the 
glafs  hner  and  lefs  alterable. 

When  recourfe  is  had  to  the  forge,  in  order  to  ope¬ 
rate  a  vitrification,  it  is  neceffary  to  turn  about  the 
crucible  from  time  to  time,  that  the  mafs  may  melt 
equally.  Some  coal  alfo  fliould  be  replaced,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  confumes  towards  the  nozel  of  the  bel¬ 
lows  ;  for  without  this  precaution,  we  fliould  run  the 
rifk  of  cooling  the  crucible  oppofite  to  the  flame,  and 
probably  of  cracking  it,  when  all  the  melted  mafs  run¬ 
ning  among  the  coals  would  be  totally  loft.  Though 
this  is  the  readied:  way  of  melting,  it  fliould  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  out  of  choice  ;  for  the  cruci  ble  often  breaks,  or 
coals  get  into  it,'  and  reduce  the  calx  of  lead  to  a  me¬ 
tallic  ftate. 

The  wind-furnace  is  either  fquare  or  round.  A 
fmall  cake  of  baked  clay  or  brick,  of  the  thicknefs  of 
an  inch,  is  placed  upon  the  grate  ;  and  upon  this  cake 
is  placed  the  crucible,  furrounded  with  coals.  The 
degree  of  heat  produced  by  this  furnace  is  much  lefs 
than  that  of  the  forge  :  but  in  order  to  fucceed  in  the 
vitrification,  M.  Fontanieu  recommends  the  ufe  of  a 
furnace  deferibed  by  Kunckel,  which,  with  fome  ne- 
-ceffary  alterations,  is  reprefented  on  Plate  CCXX.  The 
interior  part  is  fo  difpofed,  that  we  may  place  crucibles 
at  three  different  heights ;  and  the  name  of  chambers 
is  given  to  thofe  fteps  upon  which  the  crucibles  are 
placed.  Fig.  4.  is  a  plan  of  the  kiln  at  the  fii(ft  cham¬ 
ber,  and  fig- 5.  a  plan  of  the  kiln  where  the  fire  is 
placed.  Fig.  6.  exhibits  the  elevation  ;  A  the  afh-pit; 
B  the  door  to  put  in  the  wood  ;  C  the  door  of  the  firft 
chamber ;  D  the  door  of  the  fecond  chamber ;  E  the 
third  chamber;  F  the  flue  or  chimney;  GG  iron-hoops 
which  furround  the  kiln  to  ftrengthen  it.  Fig.  7.  is  a 
fe&ion  of  the  kiln  :  H  the  afn-pit  with  its  air-hole;  I  the 
chamber  for  the  fire  with  an  air-hole;  K  the  firft  cham¬ 
ber  for  the  crucibles  ;  L  the  fecond  chamber  ;  M  the 
dome  ;  N  the  chimney  ;  GO  air-holes. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  degree  of  heat  cannot  be  equal 
in  the  faid  three  chambers.  The  chamber  K  is  that 
where  the  heat  is  great  eft.,  afterwards  in  that  of  L,  and 
laftly,  in  that  of  M.  We  fliould  begin  by  placing  the 
crucibles  according  to  their  fize,  in  thefe  different 
chambers  ;  by  which  means  the  beft  effedt  in  vitrifica¬ 
tion  is  produced. 

In  order  to  conduft  the  fire  well*  only  three  billets 
of  white  wood  fliould  be  put  into  the  furnace  at  a 
time  for  the  firft  20  hours,  four  billets  at  a  time  for 
the  next  20  hours,  and  fix  billets  for  the  laft  20  hours  ; 
in  all  60  hours.  The  furnace  is  then  left  to  cool,  care 
being  taken  to  ftop  the  air-holes  with  fome  lute  ;  and, 
in  about  48  hours  after,  when  the  kiln  is  quite  cold, 
the  crucible  is  to  be  withdrawn. 

IV.  The  Gompofitions .  1.  For  the  white  diamond  :  Take 
the  bafe  of  Mayence.  This  cryftal  is  very  pure,  and 
has  no  colours. 

2.  For  the  yellow  diamond  :  to  an  ounce  of  the 
fourth  bafe,  add  for  colour  25  grains  of  luna  cornea  or 
jo  grains  of  glafs  cf  antimony. 

3.  For  the  emera's  :  1.  To  15  ounces  of  either  of  the 
bales,  add  for  colour  one  dram  of  mountain-blue  and  fix 
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grains  of  glafs  of  antimony  ;  or,  2 
fecond  bafe,  add  for  colour  20  grains  of  glafs  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  three  grains  of  calx  of  cobalt. 

4.  For  the  fapphire:  To  24  ounces  of  the  Mayence 
bafe,  add  for  colour  two  drams  46  grains  of  the  calx 
•of  cobalt. 

5.  For  the  amethift  :  To  24  ounces  of  the  Mayence 
bafe,  add  for  colour  four  drams  of  prepared  manga- 
nefe  and  four  grains  of  precipitate  of  Caffius. 

6.  For  the  beril :  To  24  ounces  of  the  third  bafe, 
add  for  colour  96  grains  of  glafs  of  antimony  and  four 
grains  of  calx  of  cobalt. 

7.  For  the  black  agate  :  To  24  ounces  of  either  of 
the  bafes,  add  two  ounces  of  the  mixture  directed  a- 
bove  in  par.y*. 

8.  For  the  opal:  To  an  ounce  of  the  third  bafe,  add 
for  colour  10  grains  of  luna  cornea,  two  grains  ©f 
magnet,  and  2 6  grains  of  abforbent  earth. 

9.  For  the  oriental  topaz  :  To  24  ounces  of  the 
frit  or  third  bafe,  add  for  colour  five  drams  of  glafs  of 
antimony. 

10.  For  the  topaz  of  Saxony  :  To  24  of  the  fame 
bafe,  add  for  colour  fix  drams  of  the  glafs  of  antimony. 

xi.  For  the  topaz  of  Brafil :  To  24  ounces  of  the 
fecond  or  third  bafe,  add  for  colour  one  ounce  24 
grains  of  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  eight  grains  of  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  Caflius. 

12.  For  the  hyacinth  :  To  24  ounces  of  the  bafe 
made  with  rock-cryftal,  add  for  colour  two  drams  48 
grains  of  glafs  of  antimony. 

13.  For  the  oriental  ruby  :  1.  To  16  ounces  of  the 
Mayence  bafe,  add  for  colour  a  mixture  of  two  drams 
48  grains  of  the  precipitate  of  Caffius,  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  crocus  Martis  prepared  in  aquafortis,  the  fame 
of  golden  fulphur  of  antimony  and  of  fufible  manga- 
nefe,  with  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of  mineral  cry- 
itel ;  or,  2.  To  20  ounces  of  the  bafe  made  with  flint, 
add  half  an  ounce  of  fufible  manganefe  and  two  ounces 
of  mineral  cryflai. 

14.  For  the  balafs  ruby  :  1.  To  \6  ounces  of  the 
Mayence  bafe,  add  the  above  colouring  powder,  but  di- 
niinithed  a  fourth  part;  or,  2.  To  20  ounces  of  the  bafe 
made  with  flints,  add  the  fame  colouring  powder,  but 
with  a  fourth  lefs  of  the  manganefe. 

The  factious  gems  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
natural,  by  their  foftnefs  and  fufibility ;  by  their  folu- 
bility  in  acids ;  by  their  caufing  only  a  tingle  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light ;  and,  in  many  cafes,  by  their 
fipecific  gravity,  which  exceeds  2.76  in  ail  precious 
gems  of  the  iirft  order,  as  the  diamond,  ruby,  fap¬ 
phire,  &c. 


Imitation  of  Antique  Gems .  There  has  been  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  a  method  pradtifed  by  particular  perfons 
of  taking  the  imprefiions  and  figures  of  antique  gems, 
with  their  engravings,  in  glafs  of  the  colour  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  gem.  This  has  always  been  efteemed  a  very  va¬ 
luable  method,  and  greatly  preferable  to  the  more  or¬ 
dinary  ones  of  doing  it  on  fealing-wax  or  brimftone  : 
but,  to  the  misfortune  of  the  world,  this  art  being  a 
fecret  only  in  the  hands  of  fome  particular  perfons 
who  got  their  bread  by  it,  died  with  them,  and  every 
new  artift  was  obliged  to  re-invect  the  method  ;  till 
at  length  Mr  Homberg,  having  found  it  in  great  per- 
fedlion,  gave  the  whole  procefs  to  the  world  to  be  no 
N°  136. 
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To  an  ounce  of  the  more  forgotten  or  loft  ;  and  fince  that  time  it  has  been 
very  commonly  pradtifed  in  France,  and  fometimes  in  ^ 
other  places. 

Mr  Homberg  was  favoured  in  his  attempts  with  all 
the  engraved  gems  of  the  king’s  cabinet  ;  and  took  fuch 
elegant  imprefiions,  and  made  fuch  exadt  refemblances 
of  the  originals,  and  that  in  glades  fo  artfully  tinged 
to  the  colour  of  the  gems  themfelves,  that  the  niceft 
judges  were  deceived  in  them,  and  often  took  them  for 
the  true  antique  (tones.  Thefe  counterfeit  gems  alfa 
ferve,  as  well  as  the  original  ones,  to  make  more  co¬ 
pies  from  afterwards  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  end  of  the 
numbers  that  may  be  made  from  one  ;  and  there  is 
this  farther  advantage,  that  the  copy  may  be  eafily 
made  perfedt,  though  the  original  fhould  not  be  fo, 
but  (hould  have  fuftained  fome  damage  from  a  blow  or 
otherwife. 

The  great  care  in  the  operation  is  to  take  the  im* 
predion  of  the  gem  in  a  very  fine  earth,  and  to  prefs 
down  upon  this  a  piece  of  proper  glafs,  foftened  or 
half  melted  at  the  fire,  fo  that  the  figures  of  the  im- 
prefiion  made  in  the  earth  may  be  nicely  and  perfedtly 
exprefled  upon  the  glafs.  In  general,  the  whole  pro¬ 
cefs  much  refembles  that  of  the  common  founders. 
But  when  it  is  brought  to  the  trial,  there  is  found  a 
number  of  difficulties  which  were  not  to  be  forefeen, 
and  which  would  not  at  allaffedt  the  common  works  of 
the  founder.  For  his  purpole,  every  earth  will  ferve  that 
is  fine  enough  to  receive  the  imprefiions,  and  tough 
enough  not  to  crack  in  the  drying  :  thefe  all  ferve  for 
their  ufe,  becaufe  the  metals  which  they  caft  are  of  a 
nature  incapable  of  mixing  with  earth,  or  receiving  it 
into  them,  even  if  both  are  melted  together,  fo  that 
the  metal  always  eafily  and  perfedtly  feparates  itfelf 
from  the  mould  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  in  thefe  calls 
of  glafs.  They  are  compofed  of  a  matter  which  differs 
in  nothing  from  that  of  the  mould,  but  that  it  has 
been  run  into  this  form  by  the  force  of  fire,  and  the 
other  has  not  yet  been  fo  run,  but  is  on  any  occafion 
ready  to  be  fo  run,  and  will  mix  itfelf  infeparably 
with  the  glafs  in  a  large  fire  :  confequently,  if  there 
be  not  great  care  ufed,  as  well  in  the  choice  of  the 
glafs  as  in  the  manner  of  ufing  it,  when  the  whole  is 
finifhed  there  will  be  found  great  difficulty  in  the  fe- 
parating  the  glafs  from  the  mould,  and  often  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  without  wholly  deftroying  the  imprefiion. 

All  earths  run  more  or  lefs  eafily  in  the  fire  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  faline  particles  in  their  na¬ 
tural  formation.  As  all  falls  make  earths  run  into 
glafs,  and  as  it  is  necefiary  to  ufe  an  earth  on  this  oc- 
cafion  for  the  making  a  mould,  it  being  alfo  necefiary 
to  the  perfediion  of  the  experiment  that  this  earth 
(hould  not  melt  or  run,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  fearch  out 
for  this  purpofe  fome  earth  which  naturally  contains 
very  little  fait.  Of  all  the  fpecies  of  earth  which  Mr 
Homberg  examined  on  this  occafion,  none  proved  fo 
.much  divefted  of  faits,  or  fo  fit  for  the  purpofe,  as  the 
common  tripela,  or  Tripoli,  ufed  to  polifh  glafs  and 
(tones.  Of  this  earth  there  are  two  common  kinds ; 
the  one  reddifh,  and  compofed  of  feveral  flakes  or  ftra- 
ta ;  the  other  yellowifh,  and  of  a  Ample  ftrudture.  Thefe 
are  both  to  be  had  in  the  ffiops.  The  latter  kind  is 
from  the  Levant ;  the  former  is  found  in  England, 
France,  and  many  other  places.  This  tripela  muft  be 
chofen  foft  and  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  not  mixed 
6  with 
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with  Tandy  or  other  extraneous  matter, 
kind  is  the  bed  of  the  two,  and  is  commonly  called 
Venetian  tripoli  This  receives  the  impreflions  very 
beautifully  ;  and  never  mixes  with  the  glafs  in  the  ope¬ 
ration,  which  the  red  kind  fometimes  does.  Mr  Horn- 
berg  ufually  employed  both  kinds  at  once  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  firft,  powder  a  quantity  of  the  red 
tripela  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  fifting  it  through  a  fine 
fieve  fet  it  by  for  ufe  ;  then  fcrape  with  a  knife  a 
quantity  of  the  yellow  tripela  into  a  fort  of  powder, 
and  afterwards  rub  it  till  very  fine  in  a  glafs  mortar 
with  a  glafs  peftle.  The  finer  this  powder  is,  the  finer 
will  be  the  imprefiion,  and  the  more  accurately  perfeft 
the  call.  The  artificer  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that 
the  belt  method  to  obtain  a  perfe&  fine  powder  of  this 
earth,  would  be  by  wafhing  it  in  water  ;  but  he  muft 
be  cautioned  againfl:  this.  There  is  naturally  in  this 
yellowiih  tripoli  a  fort  of  undtuofity,  which  when  it  is 
formed  into  a  mould  keeps  its  granules  together,  and 
gives  the  whole  an  uniform  gloffy  furfaee  :  now  the 
wafhing  the  powder  takes  away  this  un&uofity  ;  and 
though  it  renders  it  much  finer,  it  makes  it  leave  a  gra¬ 
nulated  furfaee,  not  this  fmooth  one,  in  the  mould; 
and  this  mud  render  the  furfaee  of  the  cad  lefs  fmooth. 

When  the  two  tripelas  are  thus  feparately  powder¬ 
ed,  the  red  kind  mud  be  mixed  with  fo  much  water 
as  will  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  pade,  fo  that  it 
may  be’  moulded  like  a  lump  of  dough  between  the 
fingers  :  this  pade  mud  be  put  into  a  fmall  crucible 
of  a  flat  fhape,  and  about  half  an  inch  or  a  little  more 
in  depth,  and  of  fuch  a  breadth  at  the  furfaee  as  is  a 
little  more  than  that  of  the  done  whofe  imprefiion  is 
to  be  taken.  The  crucible  is  to  be  nicely  filled  with 
this  pade  lightly  prefied  down  into  it,  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  pade  mud  be  drewed  over  with  the  fine 
powder  of  the  yellow  tripela  not  wetted.  When  this 
is  done,  the  done,  of  which  the  imprefiion  is  to  be  taken, 
mud  be  laid  upon  the  furfaee,  and  prefled  evenly  down 
into  the  pade  .with  a  finger  and  thumb,  fo  as  to  make 
it  give  a  drong  and  perfe&  imprefiion  ;  the  tripela  is 
then  to  be  prefied  nicely  even  to  its  fides  with  the 
fingers,  or  with  an  ivory  knife*  T.  he  done  mud  be  thus 
left  a  few  moments,  for  the  humidity  of  the  pade  to 
moiden  the  dry  powder  of  the  yellow  tripela  which  is 
drewed  over  it  i  then  the  done  is  to  be  carefully  raifed 
by  the  point  of  a  needle  fixed  in  a  handle  of  wood. ;  and 
the  crucible  being  then  turned  bottom  upwards,  it  will 
fall  out,  and  the  imprefiion  will  remain  very  beautifully 
on  the  tripela. 

If  the  Tides  of  the  cavity  have  been  injured  in  the 
falling  out  of  the  done,  they  may  be  repaired ;  and  the 
crucible  mud  then  be  fet,  for  the  pade  to  dry,  in  a  place 
where  it  will  not  be  incommoded  by  the  dud. 

The  red  tripoli  being  the  more  common  and  the 
cheaper  kind,  is  here  made  to  fill  the  crucible  only  to 
fave  the  other,  which  alone  is  the  fubdance  fit  for  ta¬ 
king  the  imprefiion.  WTen  the  done  is  taken  out, 
it  mud  be  examined,  to  fee  whether  any  thing  be  lodged 
in  any  part  of  the  engraving,  becaufe  if  there  be  any 
of  the  tripela  left  there,  there  will  certainly  be  fo  much 
wanting  in  the  imprefiion.  When  the  crucible  and 
patle  are  dry,  a  piece  of  glafs  mud  be  chofen  of  a  pro¬ 
per  colour,  and  cut  to  a  fize  proper  for  the  figure  ; 
this  mud  be  laid  over  the  mould,  but  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  does  not  touch  the  figures,  otherwife  it 
would  fpoil  them.  The  crucible  is  then  to  be  brought 
Vol.VII.  Part.  II. 
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The  yell owi fit  near  the  furnace  by  degrees,  and  gradually  heated  till 
it  cannot  be  touched  without  burning  the  fingers;  then 
it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  under  a  muffle,  fur- 
rounded  with  charcoal.  Several  of  thefe  fmall  cru¬ 
cibles  may  be  placed  under  one  muffle ;  and  when  they 
are  properly  difpofed,  the  aperture  of  the  muffle  fhould 
have  a  large  piece  of  burning  charcoal  put  to  it,  and 
then  the  operator  is  to  watch  the  procefs,  and  fee  when 
the  glafs  begins  to  look  bright  :  this  is  the  figual  of 
its  being  fit  to  receive  the  imprefiion.  The  crucible 
is  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fire  ;  and  the  hot  glafs 
mud  be  prefied  down  upon  the  mould  with  an  iron  in- 
ft rumen t,  to  make  it  receive  the  regular  imprefiion  : 
as  foon  as  this  is  done,  the  crucible  is  to  be  fet  at  the 
fide  of  the  furnace  out  of  the  way  of  the  wind,  that 
it  may  cool  gradually  without  breaking.  When  it  is 
cold,  the  glafs  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  its  edges  fliould 
be  grated  round  with  pincers,  which  will  prevent  its 
flying  afterwards,  which  is  an  accident  that  fometimes 
happens  when  this  caution  has  been  omitted,  efpecially 
when  the  glafs  is  naturally  tender.  The  different  colour-* 
ed  glades  are  of  different  degrees  of  hardnefs,  according 
to  their  compofition  ;  but  the  harded  to  melt  arc  alwaj  s 
the  bed  for  this  purpofe, and  this  is  known  by  a  few  trials. 

If  it  be  defired  to  copy  a  done  in  relief  which  is 
naturally  in  creux,  or  to  take  one  in  creux  which  is 
naturally  in  relief ;  there  needs  no  more  than  to  take 
an  imprefiion  firft  in  wax  or  fulphur,  and  to  mould 
that  upon  the  pafle  of  tripela  indead  of  the  done  itfelf : 
then  proceeding  in  the  manner  before  dire&ed,  the 
procefs  will  have  the  defired  fuccefs. 

A  more  fimple  and  eafy  method  than  the  above,  is 
by  taking  the  cads  in  gypfum,  or  Plader  of  Paris  as 
it  is  commonly  called.  For  this  purpofe,  the  gypfum 
muft  be  finely  pulverifed,  and  then  mixed  with  clear 
water  to  the  confidence  of  thick  cream.  This  is  pour¬ 
ed  upon  the  face  of  the  gem  or  feal  of  which  the  im- 
prefiion  is  wanted,  and  which  mud  be  previoufiy  moift- 
ened  with  oil  to  facilitate  the  feparation  of  the  cad  ; 
and  in  order  to  confine  the  liquid  plader,  it  is  only  ne- 
ceflaiy  to  pin  a  flip  of  oiled  paper  round  the  fides  of 
the  feal  by  way  of  a  cap  or  rim.  When  the  plader  is 
dry,  it  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  fet  before  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace,  in  order  to  free  it  entirely  from  moidure; 
when  it  is  fit  to  be  ufed  as  a  matrix  in  the  fame  way  as 
that  formed  with  the  tripoli  earths.  Only  no  crucible  or 
other  receptacle  is  at  all  necefiary  ;  the  cads  being  form¬ 
ed  like  fo  many  fmall  cakes  half  an  inch  thick,  and  thus 
put  into  the  furnace  with  the  bits  of  glafs  upon  them. 
The  glafs,  after  coming  to  a  proper  heat,  is  prefied 
down  upon  the  mould  with  an  iron  fpatula  to  receive 
the  defired  imprefiion,  the  preffiire  requifite  being 
moie  or  lefs  according  to  the  fize  of  the  done.  This 
method  has  been  long  pra&ifed  very  fucctfsfully,  and 
with  no  fmall  emolument,  by  that  ingenious  feal- engra¬ 
ver  Mr  Deuchar  of  Edinburgh.  The  only  refpedt  in 
which  it  is  inferior  to  the  other  more  operofe  and  ex- 
penfive  methods,  confids  in  the  chance  of  air-bubbles 
arifing  in  pouring  on  the  plader ;  which  chance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  finenefs  of  the  gyp¬ 
fum  employed.  When  air- bubbles  do  occur,  the  cads 
may  be  laid  afide,  as  it  is  fo  eafy  to  replace  them. 

The  application  of  pafies  to  multiply  and  preferve 
the  imoreffions  of  camaieux  and  intaglios,  is  an  object 
very  intcrefting  to  artids  and  to  antiquaries,  as  well  as 
to  men  of  learning  and  fade  in  the  fine  arts. 
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This  art,  though  only  lately  reftored  in  any  degree 
of  perfe&ion,  is  of  very  confiderable  antiquity.  The 
great  prices  which  the  ancients  paid  for  the  elegant 
gems  engraved  by  the  celebrated  Greek  artifts,  could 
not  but  early  fugged  to  the  n  the  idea  of  multiplying 
their  numbers,  by  taking  off  their  imprefiions  in  wax, 
in  fulphur,  in  plaftcr,  or  in  clay;  but  more  particularly 
in  coloured  glafs,  or  that  vitrified  fubilance  commonly 
called  paflc* 

As  the  imprefTions  on  pafte  are  durable,  and  imi¬ 
tate  the  colours  and  brilliancy  of  the  original  hones, 
they  ferve  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  gems  themfelves. 
This  ait  was  therefore  praCtifed  not  only  by  the 
Greeks,  but  by  all  the  nations  who  cultivated  Grecian 
tafte. 

Many  of  the  fmefl  gems  of  antiquity  are  now  loft, 
and  their  imprefiions  are  to  be  found  only  on  ancient 
paftes.  Great  therefore  is  the  value  of  thefe  pafles. 
Numerous  collections  of  them  have  been  formed  by 
the  curious.  Inftances  of  this  are  found  in  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  Mufseum,  in  S  to  fell’s  work  on  ancient  gems  with 
inferiptions,  in  Wfnckelmann’s  defeription  of  Stofeh’s 
cabinet,  and  in  the  noble  collection  of  Mr  Charles 
Townley  in  London. 

The  art  of  taking  imprefiions  of  gems  feems  not  to 
have  been  altogether  loll  even  in  the  Gothic  ages  ; 
for  Heraclius,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  wrote  a  book  De  coloribus  et  arttbus  Romanorum , 
teaches  in  very  plain  though  not  elegant  terms  how  to 
make  them.  Indeed,  fome  of  the  few  perfons  who  then 
poffeffed  this  art,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  times,  fold  paftes  for  original  gems.  Thus  the 
famous  emerald  of  the  abbey  of  Reichnaw  near  Con- 
ftance,  although  a  prefent  made  by  Charlemain,  is  now 
found  to  be  a  piece  of  glafs.  And  thus  the  cele¬ 
brated  emerald  vafe  in  the  cathedral  of  Genoa  is  like- 
wife  found  to  be  a  pafte  (a).  The  Genoefe  got  this 
vafe  at  the  taking  of  Cefarea  in  the  year  tioi  as  an 
equivalent  for  a  large  film  of  money  ;  nor  was  any  im~ 
pofition  then  fufpeCled,  for  in  the  year  1319  they’ 
pawned  it  for  12CO  marcs  of  gold. 

But  this  ingenious  art,  revived  indeed  in  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Laurence  of  Medici  and  Pope  Leo  X.  was  not 
cultivated  in  an  extenfive  manner  till  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  when  M.  Homberg  reftored  it,  as 
alreacty  mentioned.  In  this  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
greatly'  affifted  and  encouraged  by  the  then  duke  of 
Orleans  regent  of  France,  who  ufed  to  amufc*  himfelf 
with  that  celebrated  chemift  in  taking  off  imprefiions  in 
pafte  from  the  king  of  France’s,  from  his  own,  and 
other  colle&ionsof  gems. 

According  to  the  French  Encyclopedifts,  M.  Clachant 
the  elder,  an  engraver  of  fome  note,  who  died  at  Paris 
in  1781,  learned  this  art  from  his  royal  highnefs,  to 
whofe  houfehold  his  father  or  he  feems  to  have  be¬ 
longed.  Madamoifelle  Feloix  next  cultivated  this  art, 
and  it  is  believed  ftill  carries  it  on.  She  had  been 
taught  by  her  father,  who  in  quality  of  gar$on  de 
chamhre  to  the  regent  had  often  affifted  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory  of  his  mafter,  where  he  acquired  this  knowledge. 
Her  collection  confifts  of  1 8co  articles. 
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Baron  Stofch,  a  Prufiian,  who  travelled  over  Europe 
in  queft  of  original  engraved  (lones  and  imprefiions  of 
ancient  gems,  for  the  elegant  work  which  he  publifhed 
and  Picart  engraved (b),  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
art.  He  had  taught  it  to  his  fervant  Chriftian  Dehn, 
who  fettled  at  Rome,  where  he  made  and  fold  his  well 
known  fulphur  imprefiions  and  paftes.  He  had  col¬ 
lected  2  50d  articles.  Dolce  has  arranged  them  in  a 
fcientific  order,  and  given  a  deferiptive  catalogue  of 
them. 

It  was  chiefly  from  Dehn’s  collection  that  the  tafte 
for  fulphurs  and  paftes  has  become  fo  univerfal.  They 
are  great  objects  of  fludy,  and  often  require  much 
learning  to  explain  them.  They  have  unqueftionably 
fervtd  to  extend  and  improve  the  art  of  engraving  on 
{tones  ;  and  have  been  of  infinite  ufe  to  painters,  to 
ftatuaries,  and  to  other  artifis,  as  well  as  to  men  of 
clafilcal  learning  and  fine  tafte. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  take  off  imprefiions,  and  per¬ 
fectly  to  imitate  various  coloured  cameos.  It  cannot 
be  properly  done  in  wax,  fulphur,  plalter,  or  glafs  of 
one  colour  only.  The  difficulties  arifing  from  their  fize 
and  form,  and  from  the  various  nature  of  the  different 
forts  of  glals,  which  do  not  well  unite  into  different  ftra- 
ta,  are  very  numerous  :  nor  could  the  completed  fuccefs 
in  this  chemical  and  mechanical  branch  of  the  art  pro¬ 
duce  a  tolerable  cameo.  Imprefiions  or  imitations,  if 
unafiifted  by  the  tool,  of  the  engraver,  do  not  fucceed  ; 
becaufe  the  undercutting  and  deep  work  of  moft  of 
the  originals  require  to  be  filled  up  with  clay  or  wax, 
that  the  moulds  may  come  off  fa le  without  injuring 
them.  Hence  the  imprefiions  from  thefe  moulds  come 
off  hard  and  deftitute  of  delicacy,  fharpnefs,  and  pre- 
cifion  of  outline,  till  the  underworking  of  the  moulder 
is  cut  away.  But  Mr  Reiffenftein  at  Rome,  by  hi& 
genius,  perfeverance,  and  the  affiftance  of  able  artifts,. 
has  overcome  thefe  difficulties  ;  and  has  had  the  fatis- 
faCtion  of  fucceeding,  and  producing  variegated  cameos 
which  can  hardly  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  originals. 

Mr  Lippart  of  Drefden,  an  ingenious  glazier,  and 
an  enthuliaft  in  the  fine  arts,  praCtifed  this  branch  not 
unfuccefsfully  ;  but  not  finding  fufficient  encourage- 
ment  for  his  paftes  of  coloured  glafs,  or  perhaps  from 
local  difficulties  in  making  them  well  and  cheap,  he 
abandoned  this  art.  He  fubftituted  in  its  place 
imprefiions  of  fine  white  alabafier  or  felenite  pla- 
fter.  Such  imprefiions,  when  carefully  foaked  in  a 
folution  of  white  Caftile  foap,  then  dried,  and  rubbed 
over  with  a  foft  brufh,  take  a  very  agreeable  polifii. 
They  fiiow  the  work  perhaps  to  better  advantage  than 
red  or  white  fulphurs  do;  but  they  are  not  fo  durable 
and  are  liable  to  be  defaced  by  rubbing. 

<  Of  thefe  imprefiions  Mr  Lippart  publifhed  three 
different  collections,  each  of  them  containing  1000 
articles;  and  to  the  merit  of  having  increafed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Madamoifelle  Feloix  and  Chriltiano  Delin’s 
collections,  which  are  all  inferted  in  his,  he  added 
that  of  employing  two  learned  Germans  to  arrange 
and  deferibe  them.  The  firft  thoufand  were  arran¬ 
ged  and  deferibed  by  the  late  profeffor  Ch rift  at  Leip- 
lic,  and  the  fecond  and  third  thoufand  by  profeffor 
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(a)  See  M.  de  la  Condamine’s  Diffl  in  Memoir,  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  de  Paris,  1757. 

(b)  Gemma:  antique  colorat*,  fculptorum  nominibu#  infignitx,  re  incite,  per  Bernardum  Picart.  Am. 

ftelodam,  1724,  folio.  r 
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Heine  at  Goettingen.  Nor  did  Mr  Lippart  flop 
here :  but  to  make  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  more  eafy 
and  acceptable  to  artifts,  he  feleded  out  of  the  whole 
colledion  of  3000,  a  fmaller  one  of  2000  of  the  belt 
and  moflrinftrudive  fubjeds,  of  which  he  himfelf  drew 
up  and  publi Hied  a  description  in  German. 

But  of  all  the  artifls  and  ingenious  men  who  have 
taken  impreffions  of  engraved  gems  in  fulphur  and  in 
pafle,  no  one  feems  to  have  carried  that  art  to  fuch 
perfedion  as  Mr  James  Taflie,  a  native  of  Glafgow 
but  who  has  reiided  in  London  fince  the  year  1766. 
His  knowledge  in  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
particularly  in  that  of  drawing,  naturally  led  him 
to  it.  The  elegant  portraits  which  he  models  in 
wax,  and  afterwards  moulds  and  calls  in  pafle,  which 
entirely  refemble  cameos,  are  well  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Mr  Taflie,  profiting  of  all  the  former  publications  of 
this  fort,  and  by  expence,  induflry,  and  acccfs  to  many 
cabinets  in  England  and  other  kingdoms  to  which 
former  artifls  had  not  obtained  admiffion,  has  now  in- 
creafed  his  colledion  of  impreffions  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  gems  to  the  number  of  above  15,000  articles. 

It  is  the  greatefl  collection  of  this  kind  that  ever  ex- 
ifled  ;  and  ferves  for  all  the  pmpofes  of  artifls,  anti¬ 
quaries,  fcliolars,  men  of  tafle,  and  even  philofophers. 
The  great  demand  for  his  patles  was  perhaps  owing  in 
the  beginning  to  the  London  jewellers,  who  introdu¬ 
ced  them  into  fafhion  by  fetting  them  in  rings,  feals, 
bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  trinkets.^ 

The  reputation  of  this  colledion  having  reached  the 
emprefs  of  Ruffia,  (he  was  pleafed  to  order  a  complete 
fet ;  which  being  accordingly  executed  in  the  beft  and 
mofl  durable  manner,  were  arranged  in  elegant  cabi¬ 
nets,  and  are  now  placed  in  the  noble  apartments  of 
her  imperial  majefty’s  fuperb  palace  at  Czarfk  Zelo. 

Mr  Taflie,  in  executing  this  commifiion,  availed  him¬ 
felf  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  improved  date  of 
chemiflry,  the  various  ornamental  arts,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  age,  feemed  to  afford.  The  impreffions 
were  taken  in  a  beautiful  white  enamel  compohtion, 
which  is  not  fubjed  to  fhrink  or  form  air-bladders  ; 
which  emits  fire  when  flruck  with  ft  eel,  and  takes  a 
fine  polifh;  and  which  (hows  every  ftroke  and  touch  of 
the  art  id  in  higher  perfedion  than  any  other  fub- 
ftance.  When  the  colours,  mixed  colours,  arid  nature 
of  the  refpedive  originals,  could  be  afeertained,  they 
were  imitated  as  completely  as  art  can  imitate  them  ; 
infomuch  that  many  of  the  pafle  intaglios  and  cameos 
in  this  collection  are  fuch  faithful  imitations,  that 
artifls  themfelves  have  owned  they  could  hardly  be 
diflinguifticd  from  the  originals.  Ar.d  when  the  co¬ 
lour  and  nature  of  the  gems  could  not  be  authenticated, 
the  pafles  were  executed  in  agreeable,  and  chiefly  tranf- 
parent,  colours;  conflant  attention  being  bellowed  to 
preferve  the  outlines,  extremities,  attributes,  and  in- 
feriptions. 

It  was  the  learned  Mr  Rafpe  (from  whom  this  ac¬ 
count  (c)  is  taken)  who  arranged  this  great  collection, 
and  made  out  the  defciiptive  catalogue.  His  arrange¬ 
ment  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  late  Abbe 
Winkelmauu,  in  his  defciiption  of  the  gems  which  be- 
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longed  to  Baron  Stofch.  But  as  modern  works  were 
inferred  in  this  colledion,  he  found  it  neceffary  to 
make  a  few  alterations,  and  added  fome  divifions  to 
thofe  of  M.  Winkelmann,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following,  confpedus,  with  which  we  fhall  conclude 
this  detail. 

I.  Ancient  Art  and  Engravings. 

Egyptian.  Hieroglyphics,  facred  animals,  divini¬ 
ties,  priefls. 

Bafilidian,  Gnoflic,  and  other  talifmans,  &c. 

Oriental  and  barbarous  ancient  and  modern  engra¬ 
vings. 

Greek  and  Roman  originals,  copies,  and  imitations 
(the  Etrufcan  are  claffed  with  the  Greek  works.) 

A,  Mythology  or  fabulous  age.  Gods,  inferior  di¬ 
vinities,  religious  ceremonies. 

B,  Heroic  age  before  the  flege  of  Troy. 

C,  Siege  of  Troy. 

D,  Hiftoric  age.  Of  Carthage,  Greece,  Pvome,  fub- 
jeds  unknown. 

E,  Fabulous  animals  and  chimeras. 

F,  Vafes  and  urns. 

II.  Modern  Art  and  Engravings. 

A,  Religious  fubjeds. 

B,  Portraits  of  kings  and  fovereigns. 

C,  Portraits  of  illuflrious  men  in  alphabetical  Older. 

D,  Portraits  unknown. 

E,  Devices  and  emblems. 

F,  Cyphers,  arms,  fupporters,  and  medley  of  modem 
hiftory. 

GEMARA,  or  Ghemara,  the  fecond  part  of  the 

Talmud.  .  .  r  r  ,  , 

The  word  mna,  gemara ,  is  commonly  tuppoied  to 
denote  a  fupplement  ;  but  in  ffridnefs  it  rather  flgni- 
fies  complement,  perfection  :  being  formed  of  the 
Chaldee  gemar  or  ghemar ,  4 4  to  finifh,  perfed,  or 
compete  any  thing.”  ' 

The  rabbins  call  the  Pentateuch  Amply  the  laws 
the  firfl  part  of  the  Talmud,  which  is  only  an  expli¬ 
cation  of  that  law,  or  an  application  thereof  to  parti¬ 
cular  cafes,  with  the  deciflons  of  the  ancient  rabbins 
thereon,  they  call  the  Mifchna ,  i.  e. 44  fccond  law:”  and 
the  fecond  part,  whicn  is  a  more  extenfive  and  ample 
explication  of  the  fame  law,  and  a  colledion  of 
deciflons  of  the  rabbins  pofterior  to  the  Mifchan, 
they  call  Gemara ,  q.  d.  44  perfedion,  completion,  finifli- 
ing  becaufe  they  efleem  it  the  finifhing  of  the  law, 
or  an  explication  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  farther 

to  be  de fired.  1  7  , 

The  Gemara  is  ufually  called  Amply  Talmud ,  the 
common  name  of  the  whole  work.  In  this  feufe  we 
fay,  there  are  two  Camaras  or  Palmuds  ,  that  of  Je- 
rufalem  and  that  of  Babylon  :  though  in  ffridnefs  the 
Gemara  is  only  an  explication  of  the  Mifchna,  given 
by  the  Jewifli  dodors  in  their  fchools  ;  much  as  the 
commentaries  of  our  fchool-divines  on  St  I  liomas,  01 
the  mafter  of  the  fenteuces,  are  an  explication  of  the 
writings  of  thofe  authors. 

A  commentary,  Monf.  Tillemont  obferves,  was  wrote 
on  the  Mifchna,  by  one  Jochanan,  whom  the  Jews 
place  about  the  end  of.  the  fecond  century  :  but  Fa. 
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(C)  Account  of  the  jtreient  «...  ,„d  ******  rf  Mr  Jarne, «  coU.aion  of  pfa.  >»d  ***** 
from  ancient  and  modern  gems,  by  R.  C.  Rafpe,  London,  17  ,  vo. 
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Morin  proves,  from  the  work  itfelf,  wherein  mention 
is  made  of  the  Turks,  that  it  was  not  wrote  till  the 
time  of  Hcraclius,  or  about  the  year  620;  and  this 
is  what  is  called  the  Gemara,  or  Talmud  of  Jerufalem, 
which  the  Jews  do  not  ufe  or  efteem  much  becaufe  of 
its  obfcurity. 

They  fet  a  much  greater  value  on  the  Gemara,  or 
Talmud  of  Babylon,  begun  by  one  Afa  ;  difcontinued 
for  73  years,  on  occafion  of  the  wars  with  the  Sara¬ 
cens  and  Perfians  ;  and  finifhed  by  one  Jofa,  about  the 
clofe  of  the  feventh  century.  See  Talmud. 

Though  the  name  Talmud,  in  its  latitude,  includes 
both  the  Mifchna  and  the  two  Gemaras,  yet  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  that  of  Afa  and  Jofa  alone  which  is  meant  under 
that  name.  This  the  Jews  prize  above  all  their  other 
writings,  and  even  fet  it  on  a  level  with  fcripture  it¬ 
felf  :  in  effedl,  they  conceive  it  as  the  word  of  God, 
derived  by  tradition  from  Mofes,  and  preferved  with¬ 
out  interruption  to  their  time.  R.  Jehuda,  and  after¬ 
wards  R.  Johanan,  R.  Afa,  and  R.  Jofa,  fearing  the 
traditions  fhould  be  loft  in  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews, 
colledled  them  into  the  Mifchna  and  the  Gemara.  See 
Caraites  and  Rabbinists. 

GEMINI,  in  aftronomy,  the  twins  ;  a  conftella- 
tion  or  fign  of  the  zodiac,  the  third  in  order,  repre¬ 
senting  Caftor  and  Pollux  ;  and  it  is  marked  thus,  H. 
The  ftars  in  the  fign  Gemini,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue, 
are  25;  in  Tycho’s,  25;  in  Hevelius’s,  38,;  in  the 
Britannic  Catalogue,  85. 

GEMINIANI,  a  celebrated  mufician  and  compo- 
fer,  was, born  at  Lucca  in  the  year  1680.  Pie  recei¬ 
ved  his  firft  iriftru&ions  in  mufic  from  Aleffandro  Scar¬ 
latti  ;  and  after  that  became  a  pupil  of  Cailo  Ambro- 
iio  Lunati,  furnamed  II  Gollo ,  a  moll  celebrated  per¬ 
former  on  the  violin;  after  which  he  became  a  difciple 
of  Corelli,  and  under  him  finifhed  his  ftudies  on  that 
inftrument.  In  the  year  1714,  lie  came  to  England; 
where  in  a  fiicrt  time  he  fo  recommended  himfelf  by 
his  exquifite  performance,  that  all  who  profeffed  to 
love  and  underftand  mufic  were  captivated  with  hear¬ 
ing  him.  Many  of  the  nobility  laid  claim  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  his  patrons;  but  he  feemed  chiefly  to  at¬ 
tach  himfelf  to  Baron  Kilmanfegge,  chamberlain  to 
king*  George  I.  as  ele&or  of  Hanover,  and  a  favourite 
of  that  prince.  In  1716,  he  publifhed  and  dedicated 
to  his  patron  J2  fonatas  a  violiuo  violone  e  cembalo:  the 
firft  fix  with  fugues  and  double  flops  as  they  are  vul¬ 
garly  called  ;  the  laft  with  airs  of  various  meafures, 
fuch  as  allemandes,  courants,  and  jiggs.  This  pub¬ 
lication  was  fo  well  relifhed  by  the  baron,  that  he 
mentioned  Geminiani  to  the  king  as  an  excellent  per¬ 
former  ;  in  confequence  of  which  our  mufician  had 
the  honour  to  perform  before  his  majefty,  in  concert 
with  the  celebrated  Handel,  who  played  on  the  harp- 
fichord.  But  though  Geminiani  was  exceedingly  ad¬ 
mired,  yet  he  had  not  a  talent  at  affociating  mufic  with 
poetry,  nor  do  we  find  that  he  ever  became  a  public 
performer :  lie  was  therefore  obliged  to  depend  for  his 
fubfiftence  on  the  friendfhip  of  his  patrons,  and  the  pro¬ 
fits  which  accrued  to  him  from  teaching.  He  had  alfo 
the  misfortune  to  be  an  enthufiaft  in  painting  ;  and  the 
verfatility  of  his  temper  was  fuch,  that,  in  order  to 
gratify  this  paftion,  he  not  only  fufpended  his  ftudies, 
and  neglt&ed  to  exeicife  his  talents,  but  involved  liim- 
feif  in  debts.  In  1727,  he  was  offered  the  place  of 
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mafter  and  compofer  of  the  ftate-mufic  in  Ireland;  but 
this  c6uld  not  be  conferred  on  a  Catholic,  and  Geqii- 
niani  refufed  to  change  his  religion  :  upon  which  it 
was  given  to  Matthew  Dubourg,  a  young  man  who 
had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  and  was  a  celebrated  per¬ 
former  on  the  violin.  Geminiani  then  fet  himfelf  to 
compofe  parts  to  the  opera  quinta  of  Corelli ;  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  to  make  concertos  of  the  firft  t  fix  of  his 
folos.  This  work  he  completed,  and,  with  the  help 
of  a  fubfeription,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  names 
of  the  royal  family,  publifhed  in  1726.  In  1732,  he 
publifhed  his  opera  feconda ,  which  contains  a  celebrated 
minuet  that  goes  by  his  name.  He  publifhed  many 
other  pieces,  the  profits  of  which  did  not  much  mend 
his  circumftances  ;  but  this  perhaps  was  owing  to  his 
rambling  difpofition  and  enthufiaftic  fondnefs  of  paint¬ 
ing.  He  was  alfo  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  btifinefs  of 
an  orcheftra,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  labour  and  pains 
neceffary  in  the  inftrudion  of  fingers  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  mufic  to  which  they  were  ftrangers.  The  con¬ 
fequence  of  this  was,  that  a  concerto  fpirituale ,  which 
he  had  advertifed  for  his  own  benefit  in  1748,  failed  in 
the  performance.  The  audience,  however,  compaftiun- 
ated  his  diftrefs,  and  fat  very  filent  till  the  books  were 
changed  ;  when  the  performance  was  continued  with 
compofitions  of  the  author’s  own,  and  which  he  execu¬ 
ted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  never  forgot.  The  pro¬ 
fits  arifing  from  this  performance  enabled  him  to  take 
a  journey  to  Paris  ;  where  he  ftaid  long  enough  to  get 
plates  engraven  for  a  fcore  of  folos,  and  the  parts  of 
two  operas  of  concertos.  About  the  year  1755  he 
returned  to  England,  and  advertifed  them  for  iale. 
In  1761,  Geminiani  went  over  to  Ireland;  and  was 
kindly  entertained  there  by  Mr  Matthew  Dubourg, 
who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  was  then  mafter  of  the 
king’s  band  in  Ireland.  This  perfon  through  the 
courfe  of  his  life  had  ever  been  difpofed  to  render  him 
friendly  offices  ;  and  it  was  but  a  fhort  time  after  Ge- 
miniani’s  arrival  at  Dublin  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
do  him  the  laft.  It  feems  that  Geminiani  had  fpent 
many  years  in  compiling  an  elaborate  treatife  on  mufic, 
which  he  intended  for  publication  ;  but  foon  after  his 
arrival  at  Dublin,  by  the  treachery  of  a  female  fer- 
vant,  who,  it  was  faid,  was  recommended  to  him  for 
no  other  end  than  that  fhe  might  fteal  it,  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  away,  and  could  not  be  recovered.  The  great- 
nefs  of  this  lofs,  and  his  inability  to  repair  it,  made  a 
deep  impreffion  on  his  mind  ;  and,  as  is  conjectured, 
haftened  his  end  ;  at  lcaft  lie;  furvived  it  but  a  fhort 
time,  ending  his  days  on  the  17th  of  September  1762. 
The  following  lift  comprifes  the  whole  of  his  publica¬ 
tions,  except  two  or  three  articles  of  fmall  account. 
Twelve  folos  for  a  violin,  opera  prima  ;  fix  concertos 
in  feven  parts,  opera  feconda ;  fix  concertos  in  feven 
parts,  opera  ierza ;  twelve  folos  for  a  violin,  opera 
quart  a  ;  fix  folos  for  a  violencello,  opera  quinta;  the 
lame  made  into  folos  for  a  violin  ;  fix  concertos  from 
his  opera  quart  a ;  fix  concertos  in  eight  parts,  opera 
fettima;  rules  for  playing  in  talle  ;  a  treatife  on  good 
talte  ;  the  art  of  playing  the  violin  ;  12  fonatas  from 
his  firft  folos,  opera  undecima  ;  Ripieno  parts  to  ditto; 
le (Tons  for  the  harp fichord  ;  Guula  Armonica  ;  fupple- 
ment  to  ditto;  the  art  of  accompaniment,  two  books; 
his  firft  two  operas  of  concertos  in  fcore  ;  and  the  en¬ 
chanted  foreft. — Of  his  folos  the  opera  pnma  is  efteem- 
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ed  the  bed.  Of  his  concertos  fome  are  excellent,  others 
of  them  fcarce  pafs  the  bounds  of  mediocrity.  The 
flxth  of  the  third  opera  not  only  furpafles  all  the  reft, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bell  judges  of  harmony,  is 
the  fineft  inftrumental  compofition  extant. 

GEMMA,  or  Bud,  in  botany  ;  a  compendium  or 
epitome  of  a  plant,  feated  upon  the  ftem  and  branches, 
and  covered  with  feales,  in  order  to  defend  the  tender 
rudiments  inclofed  from  cold  and  other  external  inju¬ 
ries,  till,  their  parts  being  unfolded,  they  acquire 
llrength,  and  render  any  further  protection  unneceffary. 

Buds,  together  with  bulbs,  which  arc  a  fpecies  gf 
buds  generally  feated  upon  or  near  the  root,  conftitute 
that  part  of  the  herb  called  by  Linnaeus  hybernacula  ; 
that  is,  the  winter-quarters  of  the  future  vegetable  :  a 
very  proper  appellation,  as  it  is  during  that  fevere  fea- 
fon  that  the  tender  rudiments  are  protected  in  the 
manner  juft  mentioned. 

Plants,  confidered  in  analogy  to  animals,  may  pro¬ 
perly  enough  be  reckoned  both  viviparous  and  ovipa¬ 
rous.  Seeds  are  the  vegetable  eggs  ;  buds,  jiving  fe- 
tufts,  or  infant-plants,  which  renew  the  fpecies  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  the  feed. 

Buds  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  fhoots, 
and  along  the  branches,  being  fixed  by  a  fhort  foot- 
ftalk  upon  a  kind  of  brackets,  the  remainder  of  the 
leaves,  in  the  wings  or  angles  of  which  the  buds  in 
queftion  were  formed  the  preceding  year.  They  are 
fometimes  placed  fingle  ;  fometimes  two  by  two,  and 
tbofe  either  oppofite  or  alternate  ;  .fometimes  eolle&ed 
in  greater  numbers  in  whirls  or  rings. 

With  refpeCt  to  their  conftruCtion,  buds  are  compo- 
fed  of  feveral  parts  artificially  arranged.  Externally, 
we  find  a  number  of  feales  that  are  pretty  hard,  fre¬ 
quently  armed  with  hairs,  hollowed  like  a  fpoon,  and 
placed  over  each  other  like  tiles.  Thefe  feales  are 
fixed  into  the  inner  plates  of  the  bark,  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  a  prolongation.  Their  ufe  is  to  defend 
the  internal  parts  of  the  bud  ;  which,  being  unfolded, 
will  produce,  fome,  floweis,  leaves,  and  ftipulae;  others, 
footilalks  and  feales.  All  thefe  parts,  while  they  re¬ 
main  in  the  bud,  are  tender,  delicate,  folded  over  each 
other,  and  covered  with  a  thick  clammy  juice,  which 
is  fometimes  reiinous  and  odoriferous,  as  in  the  taca- 
hamac-tree.  ^  his  juice  ferves  not  only  to  defend  the 
more  Under  parts  of  the  embryo-plant  from  cold,  the 
a  {faults  of  i  rife  cl  s,  and  other  external  injuries;  but 
likewife  from  exceftive  perfpiration,  which,  in  its 
young  and  infant  ftate,  would  be  very  deftrudive.  It 
is  confpicuous  in  the  buds  of  horfe-chefnut,  poplar,  and 

willow  trees.  .  , 

In  general,  we  may  diftinguifh  three  kinds  01  buds; 
that  containing  the  flower,  that  containing  the  leaves, 
and  that  containing  both  flower  and  leaves. 

The  fir  ft,  termed  gemma  fiorifera ,  and  by  the  French 
bouton  a  fieur  or  a  fruit,  contains  the  rudiments  of  one 
or  feveral  flowers,  folded  over  each  other,  and  furround- 
ed  with  feales.  In  feveral  trees,  this  kind  of  bud 
is  commonly  found  at  the  extremity  of  certain  fmall 
branches,  which  are  fhorter,  rougher,  and  lefs  gar- 
niflied  with  leaves,  than  the  reft.  The  external  feales 
of  this  fpecies  of  bud  are  harder  than  the  internal ; 
both  are  furnifhed  with  hairs,  and  in  general  more 
fw tiled  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort.  I  he  bud  con¬ 
taining  the  flower  too  is  commonly  thicker,,  fhorter,.  al- 


moft  fquare,  lefs  uniform,  and  lefs  pointed  ;  being  ge¬ 
nerally  terminated  obtnfely.  It  is  called  by  Pliny  oculus 
gemma  ;  and  is  employed  in  that  fpecies  of  grafting 
called  inoculation ,  or  budding . 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  bud,  viz.  that  containing  the 
leaves,  termed  gemma  folifera ,  and  by  the  French  bouton 
a  feuilles  or  a  hois,  contains  the  rudiments  oi  feveral 
leaves,  which  are  varioufly  folded  over  each  other,  and 
outwardly  furrounded  by  feales,  from  which  the  fmall 
ftipulas  that  are  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  young  branenes 
arc  chiefly  produced.  Thefe  buds  are  commonly  more 
pointed  than  the  former  fort.  In  the  hazel-nut,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  perfectly  round  ;  and  in  horfe-chefnut, 
very  thick. 

The  third  fort  of  bud  is  finaller  than  either  of  the 
preceding;  and  produces  both  flowers  and  leaves,  tho 
not  always  in  the  fame  manner.  Sometimes  the  flowers 
and  leaves  are  unfolded  at  the  fame  time.  This  mode 
of  the  flower  and  leaf  bud  is  termed  by  Linnaeus 
gemma  folifera  &  fiorifera.  Sometimes  the  leaves  pro¬ 
ceed  or  emerge  out  of  this  kind  of  bud  upon  a  fmall 
branch,  which  afterwards  produces  flowers.  .  This 
mode  of  the  flower  and  leaf  bud  is  termed  by  Linnaeus 
gemma  folifera  fiorifera,  and  is  the  moft  common  bud  of 

any- 

Such  buds  as  produce  branches  adorned  only  with 
leaves,  are  called  barren ;  fuch  as  contain  both  leaves 
and  flowers,  fertile.  From  the  bulk  or  the  bud  we 
may  often  with  eafe  forctel  whether  it  contains  leaves 
only,  or  leaves  and  flowers  together,  as  in  cherry  and 
pear  trees. 

Neither  the  buds  produced  on  or  near  the  root,  call¬ 
ed  by  fome  authors  turiones ,  nor,  thofe  produced  on 
the  trunk,  and  from  the  angles  or  wings  of  the  leaves, 
contain,  in  ftrid  propriety,  an  entire  delineation  of  the. 
plant ;  fince  the  roots  are  wanting  ;  and  in  various 
buds,  as  we  have  fecn,  (hoots  are  contained  with 
leaves  only,  and  not  with  flowers  :  but  as  a  branch 
may  be  confidered  as  a  part  fiinilar  to  the  whole  plant, 
and,  if  planted,  would  in  procefs  of  revegetation  ex¬ 
hibit  or  produce  roots  and  flowers,  we  may  in  general, 
allow,  that  the  bud  contains  the  whole  plant,  or  the 
principles  of  the  whole  plant,  which  may  be  unfolded 
ad  libitum  ;  and  thus  refembles  the  feed  in  containing, 
a  delineation  of  the  future  plant  in  embryo:  for  al¬ 
though  the  bud  wants  a  radicle,  or  plumula,  of  which 
the  feed  is  pofleffed,  yet  it  would  undoubtedly  form 
one,  if  planted  in  the  earth.  But  as  the  medullary 
part  adhering  to  the  bud  is  too  tender,  and  by  the 
abundance  of  juice  flowing  into  it  from  the  eaith  would 
be  difpofed  to  putrefatf  ion,  the  buds  are  not  planted 
the  foil,  but  generally  inferted  within  the  bark  of 
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another  tree  ;  yet  placed  fo  that  the  produ&ion  of  the 
marrow,  or  pitli,  adhering  to  them,  may  be  inferted 
into  the  pith  of  the  branch  in  which  the  fifftire  or  cleft 
is  made  ;  by  which  means  there  is  a  large  communica¬ 
tion  of  juice.  This  propagation  by  gems  or  buds, 
called  inoculation ,  is  commonly  praftifed  with  the  firii 
fort  of  buds  above  deferibed. 

From  the  obvious  ufes  of  the  buds,  we  may  colleA 
the  reafim  why  the  fupreme  Author  of  nature  has 
granted  this  fort  of  prote&ion  to  moft  of  the  trees  that 
are  natives  of  cold  climates :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
denied  it  to  fuch  as,  enjoying  a  warm  benign  atmo- 
fphere,  have  not  the  tender  parts  of  their  embryo- 
Y  •  (hoots. 
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Gemma,  (hoots  expofed  to  injuries  and  depredations  from  the 
Gemma  tic.  fevcr|ties  of  the  weather.  Of  this  latter  kind  are  the 
-  v~  l  -'  plants  of  the  following  lift  ;  fome  of  them  very  large 
trees  ;  others  fmailer  woody  vegetables,  of  the  fhrub 
and  under- fhrub  kind:  Citron,  orange,  lemon,  caflava, 
mock- orange,  blad-apple,  fhrubby  fwallovv-wort,  alater- 
ruis,  fhrubby  geraniums,  berry- bearing  alder,  Chrifl’s- 
tliorn.  Syrian  mallow,  baobab  or  Ethiopian  four- 
gourd,  jufticia,  mild  fena,  the  acacias  and  feiifitive 
plant,  coral- tree,  ftinking  bean- trefoil,  medicago,  o- 
leander,  viburnum,  fumach,  ivy,  tamarifk,  heath,  Bar- 
badoes  cherry,  lavatera,  rue,  fhrubby  nightfhades, 
Guinea  henweed,  cyprefs,  lignum  vitas,  and  favine  a 
jfpecies  of  juniper. 

On  annual  plants,  vvhofe  root  as  well  as  ftalk  perifhes 
after  a  year,  true  buds  are  never  produced  ;  in  their 
ftead,  however, are  protruded  fmall  branches,  like  a  little 
feather,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  wither 
without  any  farther  expanfion  if  the  plants  climb  and 
have  no  lateral  branches ;  but  if,  either  by  their  own 
nature  or  from  abundance  of  fap,  the  plants  become 
branched,  the  ramuli  juft  mentioned  obtain  an  increafe 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  whole  plant. 

The  fame  appearance  obtains  in  the  trees  of  warm 
countries,  fuch  as  thofe  enumerated  in  the  above  lift,  in 
which  a  plumula,  or  fmall  feather,  fends  forth  branches 
without  a  fcaly  covering  ;  as,  in  fuch  countries,  this 
tender  part  requires  no  defence  or  protection  from 
cold.  A  fcaly  covering  then  is  peculiar  to  buds,  as 
it  -  prote&s  the  tender  embryo  inclofed  from  all  exter¬ 
nal  injuries.  When  we  therefore  fpeak  of  trees  having 
buds  that  are  naked  or  without  feales,  our  meaning  is  the 
fame  as  if  we  had  faid  that  they  have  no  buds  at  all. 

The  buds  that  are  to  be  unfolded  the  following 
year,  break  forth  from  the  evolved  buds  of  the  prefent 
year,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  fmsll  eminences  in  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves. 
Thefe  eminences  or  knots  grow  but  little  during  the 
fummer;  as,  in  that  feafon,  the  fap  is  expended  on  the 
increafe  of  the  parts  of  the  plant  :  but  in  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  fall  ofF,  the  buds, 
placed  on  the  wings,  increafe;  and  the  embryo-plant 
contained  in  the  bud  is  fo  expanded,  that  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  parts  to  he  evolved  the  following 
year,  are  diftinCdy  vifible.  Thus  in  horfe-chefnut  the 
leaves,  and  in  cornel- tree  the  flowers,  are  each  to  be 
obferved  in  their  refpeCtive  buds. 

As  each  bud  contains  the  rudiments  of  a  plant,  and 
would,  if  fepaiated  from  its  parent  vegetable,  become 
every  way  fimilar  to  it;  Linnscus,  to  fhow  the  wonder¬ 
ful  fertility  of  nature,  has  made  a  calculation,  by  which 
it  appears,  that,  in  a  trunk  fcarce  exceeding  a  fpan  in 
breadth,  10,000  buds  (that  is,  herbs)  may  be  produ-* 
ced.  V/hat  an  infinite  number,  then,  of  plants  might 
be  raifed  from  a  very  large  tree  ! 

GEMMATIO,  from  gemma ,  “  a  bud  a  term 
ufed  by  Linnreus,  expreflive  of  the  form  of  the  buds, 
their  origin,  and  their  contents.  It  includes  both 
thofe  properly  called  buds9  and  thofe  which  are  feated 
at  the  roots,  ftyled  bulbs. 

As  to  the  origin  of  buds,  they  are  formed  either  of 
the  footftalks  of  the  leaves,  of  ftipulae,  or  of  feales  of 
the  bark.  Their  contents  have  been  already  difeover- 
ed,  in  the  preceding  article,  to  be  either  flowers,  leaves, 
or  both. 
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GEMONLE  scal^t:,  or  Gradus  Gem&nu,  among  Gemo^i.* 
the  Romans,  was  much  the  fame  as  gallows  or  gibbet  II 
in  England.- — Some  fay  they  were  thus  denominated  Gen^tr* 
from  the  perfon  who  raifed  them  ;  others,  from  the 
firft  criminals  that  fuffered  on  them;  and  others,  from 
the  verb  ge mo,  “  I  flgh  or  groan.” 

The  gradus  gemoni'i ,  according  to  Publius  Vidlor  or 
Sextus  Rufus,  was  a  place  raifed  on  feveral  fteps,  from 
whence  they  precipitated  their  criminals  ;  others  re- 
prefent  it  as  a  place  whereon  offenders  were  executed, 
and  afterwards  expo  fed  to  public  view.  The  gemonia 
fcalz  were  in  the  tenth  region  of  the  city,  near  the 
temple  of  Juno.  Camillus  hi  ft  appropriated  the  place 
to  this  ufe,  in  the  year  of  Rome  35S. 

GENDARMES,  or  Gen  d’armes,  in  the  French 
armies,  a  denomination  given  to  a  f elect  body  of  horfe, 
on  account  of  their  fucceeding  the  ancient  gendarmes, 
who  were  thus  called  from  their  beiug  complerely 
clothed  in  armour;  (lee  Scots  Gendarmes,  infra.) 

Thefe  troops  were  commanded  by  captain-lieutenants, 
the  king  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  being  their 
captains  :  the  king’s  troop,  befides  a  captain-lieute¬ 
nant,  lias  two  fublieutenants,  three  enfigns,  and  three 
guidons. 

Grand  Gendarmes ,  latterly  were  a  troop  compofed 
of  250  gentlemen  ;  the  king  himfelf  was  their  captain, 
and  one  of  the  firft  peers  their  captain-lieutenant,  who 
lias  under  him  two  lieutenants,  three  enfigns,  three  gui¬ 
dons,  and  other  officers. 

Small  Gendarmes ,  were  the  Scots  gendarmes,  the 
queen’s,  the  dauphin’s,  the  gendarmes  of  Anjou,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  Englifh  and  Flemifh  gendarmes,  having 
each  a  captain-lieutenant,  fub-lieutenant,  enlign,  gui¬ 
don,  and  quarter- mafter. 

Scots  Gendarmes ,  were  originally  inftituted  by 
Charles  VII.  ot  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century,  and  formed  a  part  of  his  guard  ;  in  which 
ftation  alfo  they  a&ed  under  other  princes.  It  was  their  ltua»fs  . 
prerogative  to  take  precedence  of  all  the  companies  of  Satknl 
the  gendarmerie  of  France  ,*  and,  on  particular  occa-  . 
fions,  they  even  preceded  the  two  companies  of  the 
king’s  moufquetaires.  The  fons  of  the  Scottifh  mo- 
narchs  were  the  ufual  captains  of  this  company  ;  and, 
after  Mary’s  acceliion  to  the  throne,  its  command 
belonged  to  them  as  a  right.  It  was  thence  that 
James  VI.  made  a  claim  of  it  for  his  fon  prince  Hen¬ 
ry.  This  honour,  and  its  emoluments,  were  alio  en¬ 
joyed  by  Charles  I.  and  die  next  in  command  to  this 
prince  was  Louis  Stuart  duke  of  Lennox.  George 
Gordon  marquis  of  Bluntly  fucceeded  the  duke  of 
Lennox  in  the  year  1624,  and  took  the  title  of  captain 
or  commander  in  chief  when  Charles  I.  mounted  the 
Englilh  throne.  It  is  not  certain  whether  Charles  1L 
was  ever  captain  of  this  company ;  but  it  was  confer¬ 
red  on  his  brother  the  duke  of  Yoik,  who  was  captain 
of  the  Scots  gendarmes  till  the  year  1667,  when  he 
refigned  his  commiffion  into  the  hands  of  die  French 
king.  Since  that  time  no  native  of  Great  Britain  has 
enjoyed  this  command.  See  Scot’s  Guards. 

All  the  different  gendarmeries  are  now  abolifned,  in 
confequcnce  of  the  reforming  fyftems  that  have  lately 
taken  place  in  France. 

GENDER,  among  grammarians,  a  diviflon  of 
nouns,  or  names,  to  diftinguifh  the  two  fexes. 

Bins  was  the  original  intention  of  gender:  but  after¬ 
wards 
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(  ulrc  wards  other  words,  wlfich  had  no  proper  relation  either 
•;(!  _  to  the  one  fex  or  the  other,  had  genders  affigned  them, 
rather  out  of  caprice  than  reafon  ;  which  is  at  length 
s~'v  eftablifhed  by  cufiom.  Hence  genders  vary  according 
to  the  languages,  or  even  according  to  the  words  in¬ 
troduced  from  one  language  into  another.  Thus,  arbor 
in  Latin  is  feminine,  but  arbre  in  French  is  mafeuline; 
and  dens  in  Latin  is  mafeuline,  but  dent  in  French  is 
feminine. 

The  oriental  languages  frequently  negled  the  ufe  of 
genders,  and  the  Peril  an  language  has  none  at  all. 

The  Latins,  Greeks,  &c.  generally  content  them- 
felves  to  exprefs  the  different  genders  by  different  ter¬ 
minations  ;  as  bonus  equus ,  “  a  good  horfe bona  eqiut , 
“  a  good  mare/’  & c,  But  in  Englifli  we  frequently 
go  further,  and  exprefs  the  difference  of  fex  by  difler- 

Bent  words  :  as  boar,  fow  ;  boy,  girl  •,  buck,  doe  ;  bull, 
cow;  cock,  hen;  dog,  bitch,  &c.-We  have  only 
about  24  feminines,  diltinguifhed  from  the  males,  by 
the  variation  of  the  termination  of  the  male  into  efs  ; 
of  which  number  are  abbot,  abbefs  ;  count,  countefs  ; 
a&or,  a <ft refs  ;  heir,  heirefs  ;  prince,  princefs,  & c. 
which  is  all  that  our  language  knows  of  any  thing  like 
genders. 

The  Greek  and  Latin,  befides  the  mafeuline  and  fe¬ 
minine,  have  the  neuter,  common,  and  the  doubtful 
gender;  and  likewife  the  epicene,  or  promifeuous, 
which  under  one  fingle  gender  and  termination  in¬ 
cludes  both  the  kinds. 

GENDRE  (Louis  le),  an  e  deemed  hiflorian,  born 
at  Roau.  Fie  becarr.e  canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
fubchanter  of  the  fame  church,  and  abbot  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Claire  Fontaine  in  the  diocefe  of  Chartres. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  ;  the  principal  of 
which  are :  1.  The  Manners  and  Cufloms  of  the  French, 
in  the  different  times  of  that  monarchy.  2.  An  Hi- 
ftory  of  France,  in  three  volumes  folio,  and  in  feven 
volumes  duodecimo.  3*  The  Life  of  Cardinal  d’Am- 
boife.  He  died  in  1733,  aged  78. 

Ge n dr e ~( G ilbert  Charles  le),  marquis  of  St  Au- 
bin,  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  after¬ 
wards  mafier  of  requefts  in  the  king’s  houfehold.  He 
wrote  feveral  works;  but  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  his 
Tralie  deV  opinion ,  9  vols  i2mo  ;  a  curious  performance, 
proving,  by  liiftoric  examples,  the  empire  of  opinion 
over  the  works  of  art  and  fcience.  Fie  died  at  Paris 
in  1746,  aged  59.  r  .  f 

GENEALOGY,  an  enumeration  of  a  leries  of  an- 
ceftors;  or  a  fummaiy  account  of  the  relations  and  al¬ 
liances  of  a  perfon  or  family,  both  in  the  ciredf  and  col- 
lateial  line. 

The  word  is  Greek,  yma\oyta  ;  which  is  formed  of 
rvt,  “  race  or  lineage,”  and  E°y<$ry  “  difeourfe.” 

In  divers  chapters  and  military  orders,  it  is  required 
that  the  candidates  pioduce  their  genealogy,  to  fliow 
that  they  are  noble  by  fo  many  defeents. 

GENEALOGICAarbor,  or  Trf.f.  of  Ccnfanguinity, 
Rgnifies  a  genealogy  or  lineage  drawn  out  under  the 
figure  of  a  tree,  with  its  root,  Rock,  branches,  &<n  The 
genealogical  degrees  are  ufually  reprefented  in  circles, 
ranged  over,  under,  and  aflde  each  other.  1  his  the 
Greeks  called Jlemmata ,  a  word  lignifying  crown,  gar¬ 
land,  or  the  like.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity  and 
Descent,  and  the  plates  there  referred  to. 

GENEP,  a  itrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
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Wcfiphalia,  fubjedl  to  the  king  of  PruRia^  E.  Long. 
4.  29.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

GENERAL,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  be¬ 
longs  to  a  whole  genus. 

General  Affembly .  See  Assembly. 

General  Charge ,  in  law.  See  Charge  to  enter  Heir. 

General  Terms ,  among  logicians,  thofe  which  are 
made  the  flgns  of  general  ideas.  See  Logic  and  Me¬ 
taphysics. 

General  Warrant.  See  Warr  ant. 

General  of  an  Army,  in  the  art  of  War,  he  who 
commands  in  chief.  See  the  article  War,  where  his 
office  and  duties  are  particularly  explained. 

General  of  the  ylriillery.  See  Ordnance. 

General  of  Horfe ,  and  General  of  Foot ,  are  poRs 
next  under  the  general  of  the  army,  and  thefe  have  up¬ 
on  all  occafions  an  abfolute  authority  over  all  the  horfe 
and  foot  in  the  army. 

Adjutant  General,  one  who  attends  the  general, 
afiifis  in  council,  and  carries  the  general's  orders  to 
the  army.  He  diRributes  the  daily  orders  to  the  ma¬ 
jors  of  brigade.  He  is  likewife 'charged  *vitli  the  ge¬ 
neral  detail  of  the  duty  of  the  army.  The  majors  of 
brigade  fend  every  morning  to  the  adjutant-general 
an  exadl  return,  by  battalion  and  company,  of  the 
men  of  his  brigade.  In  a  day  of  battle  the  adjutant- 
general  fees  the  infantry  drawn  up  ;  after  which,  he 
places  himfelf  by  the  general,  to  receive  any  orders 
which  may  regard  the  corps  of  which  he  has  the  de¬ 
tail.  In  a  Rege,  lie  orders  the  number  of  workmen 
demanded,  and  figns  the  warrant  for  their  payment. 
He  receives  the  guards  of  the  trenches  at  their  ren¬ 
dezvous,  and  examines  their  condition  ;  he  gives  and 
figns  all  orders  for  parties.  He  has  an  orderly  fer- 
jeant  from  each  brigade  of  infantry  in  the  line,  to 
carry  fuch  orders  as  he  may  have  occafion  to  fend  from 
the  general. 

Lieutenant- General,  is  the  next  in  command  after 
the  general  ;  and  provided  he  firould  die  or  be  killed, 
the  order  is,  that  the  oldefi  lieutenant-general  fliall  take 
the  command.  This  office  is  the  fir  It  military  dignity 
after  that  of  a  general.  One  part  of  their  function  is, 
to  affifi  the  general  with  their  coimfel :  they  ought 
therefore,  if  poffible,  to  poffefs  the  fame  qualities  with 
the  general  himfelf;  and  the  more,  as.  they  often  com¬ 
mand  armies  in  chief. 

The  number  of  liutenant-generals  have  been  mul¬ 
tiplied  of  late  in  Europe,  in  proportion  as  the  armies 
have  become  numerous.  They  ferve  either  in  the  Reid, 
or  in  fieges,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  commif- 
fions.  In  battle,  the  oldefi  commands  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  the  fecond  the  left  wing,  the  third  the 
centre  ;  the  fourth  the  right  wing  of  the  fecond  line, 
the  fifth  the  left  wing,  the  fixth  the  centre  ;  and  fo  011. 
In  fieges,  the  lieutenant-generals  always  command  the 
right  of  the  principal  attack,  and  order  what  they 
judge  proper  for  the  advancement  of  the  fiege  during 
the  24  hours  they  are  in  the  trenches;  except  the  at¬ 
tacks,  which  they  are  not  to  make  without  an  order 
from  the  general  in  chief. 

Lieutenant- General  of  the  Ordnance .  See  Ordnance. 

Lieutenant -General  of  Artillery,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  very  great  mathematician,  and  an  able  engineer  ; 
to  know'  all  the  powers  of  artillery  ;  to  underftand  the 
attack,  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  in  all  its  differ- 
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rent  branches;  how  to  difpofe  of  the  artillery  in  the 
day  of  battle  to  the  bell  advantage  ;  to  condud  its 
march  and  retreat  ;  as  alfo  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  numerous  apparatus  belonging  to  the  train,  and 
to  the  laboratory,  &c. 

Major- General ,  the  next  officer  to  the  lieutenant- 
general.  His  chief  bnlinefs  is  to  receive  orders  from 
the  general,  or  in  his  abfence  from  the  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  day  ;  which  he  is  to  diftribute  to  the 
brigade- majors,  with  whom  he  is  to  regulate  the 
guards,  convoys,  detachments,  &c.  On  him  the 
whole  fatigue  and -detail  of  duty  of  the  army  roll.  It 
is  the  major-general  of  the  day  who  is  charged  with 
the  encampment  of  the  army,  who  places  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  it  when  they  march,  who  marks  out  the 
ground  of  the  camp  to  the  quarter  mailer- general,  and 
who  places  the  new  guards  for  the  fafety  of  the  camp. 

The  day  the  army  is  to  march,  he  didates  to  the 
field-officers  the  order  of  the  march,  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  general,  and  on  other  days  gives  them 
the  parole. 

In  a  fixed  camp  he  is  charged  with  the  foraging, 
with  reconnoitring  the  ground  for  it,  and  polling  the 
efcorts,  &c. 

In  lieges,  if  there  are  two  feparate  attacks,  the  fe- 
cond  belongs  to  him  ;  but  if  there  is  but  one,  he  takes, 
either  from  the  right  or  left  of  the  attack,  that  which 
the  lieutenant-general  has  not  chofen. 

When  the  army  is  under  arms,  he  affills  the  lieute¬ 
nant-general,  wliofe  orders  he  executes. 

If  the  army  marches  to  an  engagement,  his  poll  is 
at  the  head  of  the  guards  of  the  army,  until  they  are 
near  enough  to  the  enemy  to  rejoin  their  different 
corps  ;  after  which  he  retires  to  his  own  proper  poll : 
for  the  major  generals  are  difpofed  on  the  order  of 
battle  a*  the  lieutenant-generals  are  ;  to  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  fubordinate,  for  the  command  of  their 
divifions.  The  major-general  has  one  aid-de-camp, 
paid  for  executing  his  orders. 

General  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  particular  march,  or 
beat  of  dium  ;  being  the  firft  which  gives  notice,  com¬ 
monly  in  the  morning  early,  for  the  infantry  to  be  in 
readinefs  to  march. 

General  is  likewife  an  appellation  by  which  officers 
in  law,  in  the  revenues,  Sec.  are  diftinguifhed  ;  as, 
attorney -general ,  folic  iter-( general,  See.  receiver -general, 
comptroller-general.  See.  See  Attorney,  See'. 

General  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  chief  of  an  order  of 
monks;  or  of  all  the  houfes  and  congregations  efta- 
blilhed  under  the  fame  rule.  Thus  we  fay,  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Franciscans,  Cillertians,  Sec. 

GENERALISSIMO,  called  alfo  captain -general, 
and  fimply  general,  is  an  officer  who  commands  all  the 
military  powers  oF  a  nation  ;  who  gives  orders  to  all  the 
other  general  officers  ;  and  receives  no  orders  himfelf 
but  from  the  king. 

Monf.  Balzac  obferves,  that  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu 
firfi  coined  this  word,  of  his  own  abfolute  authority,  up¬ 
on  his  going  to  command  the  French  army  in  Italy. 

GENERATE,  in  mufic,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
operation  of  that  mechanical  power  in  nature,  which 
every  found  has  in  producing  one  or  more  different 
founds.  Thus  any  given  found,  however  fimple,  pro¬ 
duces  along  with  itfelf,  its  odave,  and  two  other 
founds  extremely  ffiarp,  viz.  its  twelfth  above,  that  is 
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to  fay,  the  odave  of  it3  fifth  ;  and  the  other  the  feven-  Generated 
teenth  above,  or,  in  other  words,  the  double  odave  of  || 
its  third  major.  Genera. 

Whether  we  fuppofe  this  procreation  of  founds  to  tion* 
rffult  from  an  aptitude  in  the  texture  and  magnitude 
of  certain  particles  in  the  air,  for  conveying  to  our 
ears  vibrations  that  bear  tliofe  proportions  one  to  ano¬ 
ther,  as  being  determined  at  once  by  the  partial  and 
total  ofcillations  of  any  mufical  firing  ;  or  from  what¬ 
ever  economy  of  nature  we  choofe  to  trace  it ;  the 
power  of  one  found  thus  to  produce  another,  when  in 
adion,  is  faid  to  generate.  The  fame  word  is  applied,  by 
Signior  Tartini  and  his  followers,  to  any  two  founds 
which,  fimultaneoufiy  heard,  produce  a  third. 

GENERATED,  or  Geni*ted,  is  ufed,  by  fome 
mathematical  writers,  for  whatever  is  produced,  either 
in  arithmetic,  by  the  multiplication,  divifion,  or  ex¬ 
traction  of  roots  ;  or  in  geometry,  by  the  invention 
of  the  contents,  areas,  and  fides  ;  or  of  extreme  and 
mean  proportionals,  without  arithmetical  addition  and 
fubtradion. 

GENERATING  line,  or  figure,  in  geomerty, 
is  that  which,  by  its  motion  of  revolution,  produces 
any  other  figure,  plane  or  Colid.  See  Genesis. 

GENERATION,  in  phyfiology,  the  ad  of  pro¬ 
creating  and  producing  a  being  limilar  to  the  parent. 

See  Anatomy,  n°  109,  no. 

Generation  of  Fi/hes.  See  Comparative  Anatomy , 
n°  154.  and  Ichthyology. 

Generation  of  Plants .  See  Botany,  fed.  v. 

Generation  of  InfeEls.  See  Comparative  Anatomy , 
p.  274.  and  Entomology,  fed.  ii. 

Parts  of  Generation.  *  See  Anatomy,  n°  107,  108. 

Generation,  in  mathematics,  is  ufed  for  formation 
or  produdion.  Thus  we  meet  with  the  generation  of 
equations,  curves,  folids,  &c. 

Generation,  in  theology.  The  Father  is  faid  by 
fome  divines  to  have  produced  his  Word  or  Son  fiom 
all  eternity,  by  way  of  generation  ;  on  which  occalion 
the  word  generation  raifes  a  peculiar  idea:  that  procef- 
fion,  which  is  really  effeded  in  the  way  of  underiland- 
ing,  is  called  generation,  becaufe  in  virtue  thereof,  the 
Word  becomes  like  to  him  from  whom  he  takes  this 
original;  or,  as  St  Paul  expreffes  it,  is  the  figure  or 
image  of  his  fubftance,  i.  e.  of  his  being  and  nature. 

Ai  1  hence  it  is,  they  fay,  that  the  fecond  Perfon  in 
the  Trinity  is  called  the  Son. 

Generation  is  alfo  ufed,  though  fomewhat  im¬ 
properly,  for  genealogy,  or  the  feries  of  children  iffued 
from  the  fame  ftock.  Thus  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew 
commences  with  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  Sec.  The  latter  and  more  accurate  tranflators, 
inftead  of  generation  ufe  the  word  genealogy. 

Generation  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  people,  race, 
or  nation,  efpecially  in  the  literal  translations  of  the 
fcripture,  where  the  word  generally  occurs  when¬ 
ever  the  Latin  has  gemratioy  and  the  Greek  ytvuns. 

Thus,  “  A  wicked  and  perverfe  generation  feeketh  a 
fign,”  Sec.  “  One  generation  paffes  away,  and  an¬ 
other  cometh,”  See. 

Generation  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  an  age,  or 
the  ordinary  period  of  man's  life.  Thus  we  fay,  “  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.”  In  this  fenfe  hifio- 
riansufually  reckon  a  generation  the  fpace  of  33  years 
or  thereabouts.  See  Age. 
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Herodotus  makes  three  generations  5n  an  hundred  Genesis,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  formation  of  a  Geneus 
years  j  which  computation  appears  from  the  later  au-  line,  plane,  or  folk!,  by  the  motion  or  flux  of  a  point,  GJr|eva 
thors  of  political  arithmetic  to  be  pretty  juft.  .  line,  or  furface.  See  Fluxions.  i  — ! 

GENERATOR,  in  mtific,  fignifies  the  principal  The  genefis  or  formation,  e.gr.  of  a  globe  or  fphere, 
found  or  founds  by  which  others  are  produced.  Thus  is  conceived  by  fuppofing  a  femicircle  to  revolve  upon 
the  lowed  C  for  the  treble  of  the  harpficord,  befides  a  right  line,  drawn  from  one  extreme  thereof  to  the 
its  o&ave,  will  ftrike  an  attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth  other,  called  its  axis,  or  axis  of  circumvolution  :  the 
above,  or  G  in  alt,  and  with  its  feventeenth  above,  or  motion  or  revolution  of  that  femicirele  is  the  genefis  of 
E  in  alt.  The  C,  therefore,  is  called  their  generator ,  the  fphere,  &c. 

the  G  and  E  its  products  or  harmonics.  But  in  the  In  the  genefis  of  figures,  & c.  the  line  or  furface  that 
approximation  of  chords,  for  G,  its  odtave  below  is  moves  is  called  the  deferibent ;  and  the  line  round  which, 
fubftituted,  which  conftitutes  a  fifth  from  the  genera-  or,  according  to  which,  the  revolution  or  motion  is 
tor,  or  loweft  C  ;  and  for  E,  is  likewife  fubftituted  its  made,  the  diligent . 

fifteenth  below,  which,  with  the  above  mentioned  C,  GENET,  Gennet,  or  Jennet ,  in  the  manege,  de¬ 
forms  a*  third  major.  To  the  loweft  notes,  therefore,  notes  a  fmall-fized  well-proportioned  Spanifli  horfe. 
exchanged  for  thefe  in  alt  by  fubftitution,  the  denomi-  To  ride  a  lagenette ,  is  to  ride  after  the  Spanifh  fafhion, 
nations  of  produ&s  or  harmonics  are  likewife  given,  fo  (hort,  that  the  fpurs  bear  upon  the  horfe’s  flank, 
whilft  the  C  retains  the  name  of  their  generator.  But  GENETHLIA,  in  antiquity,  a  folemnity  kept  in 
ftill  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Tartini,  two  notes  in  memory  of  fome  perfon  aeceafed. 
concord,  which  when  founded  produce  a  third,  may  be  GENETHLI ACI,  in  aftrology,  perfons  who  ere& 
termed  the  concurring  generators  of  that  third.  (See  horofeopes  or  pretend  to  foretel  what  (hall  befal  a  man 
Generation  Harmonique,  par  M.  Rameau  ;  fee  alfo  that  by  means  of  the  ftars  which  prefided  at  his  uativity. 
delineation  of  Tartini’s  fyftem  called  The  power  and  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  ymSxw,  origin,  genera-  r 
principles  of  harmony .)  tion^  nativity . 

GENERICAL  NAME,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  word  The  ancients  called  them  Chaldai ,  and  by  the  gene- 
ii fed  to  fignify  all  the  fpecies  of  natural  bodies,  which  ral  name  mathematici:  accordingly,  the  feveral  civil  and 
agree  in  certain  efiential  and  peculiar  characters,  and  canon  laws,  which  we  find  made  againft-the  mathema- 
therefore  all  of  the  fame  family  or  kind  ;  fo  that  the  ticians,  only  refpea  the  genethliaci  or  aftrologers. 
word  ufed  as  the  generical  name  equally  expreffes  every  They  were  expelled  Rome  by  a  formal  decree  of  the 
one  of  them,  arid  fome  other  words  expreffive  of  the  fenate  ;  and  yet  found  fo  much  prote&ion  from  the 
peculiar  qualities  or  figures  of  each  are  added,  in  order  credulity  of  the  people,  that  they  remained  therein 
to  denote  them  fingly,  and  make  up  what  is  called  unmolefted.  Hence  an  ancient  author  fpeaks  of  them 
the  fpecific  name.  Sec  Botan  y  and  Zoology.  as  hominum  genus ,  quod  in  civitate  nojira  femper  &  vetabi - 

GENESIS,  the  firft  book  of  the  Old  Teftamtnt,  tur,  &  retinebitur.  . 
containing  the  hiftory  of  the  creation,  and  the  lives  of  GENETTE,  in  zoology.  See  Viverra. 
the  firft  patriarchs.  GENEVA,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  on  the  confines 

The  book  of  Genefis  (lands  at  the  head  of  the  Pen-  of  France  and  Savoy,  fituated  in  6°  E.  Long,  and 
tateuch.  Its  author  is  held  to  be  Mofes  :  it  contains  46°  1 2'  9"  N.  Lat.  It  (lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
the  relation  of  2369  years,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  Rhone,  juft  at  the  place  where  the  latter  Hues  from 
the  world  to  thc'deatli  of  Jofeph.  The  Jews  are  for-  the  lake  which  takes  its  name  from  the  city;  and  part 
bidden  to  read  the  beginning  of  Genefis,  and  the  begin-  of  it  is  built  on  an  ifland  in  the  river.  It  is  hand  fome* 
ning  of  Ezekiel,  before  30  years  of  age.  well  fortified,  and  pretty  large  ;  the  (beets  in  general 

The  Hebrews  called  this  book  Berefchith ,  becaufe  it  are  clean  and  well  paved,  but  the  principal  one  is  en- 
begins  with  that  word,  which  in  their  language  figni-  cumbered  with  a  row  of  (hops  on  each  fide  between 
fies  in  priticipio,  or  «  in  the  beginning.’’  The  Greeks  the  carnage  and  foot-paths.  The  latter  is  very  wide, 
gave  it  the  name  Genefis ,  r men?,  q.  d>  produ&ion,  gene-  and  prote&ed  from  the  weather  by  great  wooden  pent- 
ration*  becaufc  it  begins  with  the  hiftory  of  the  pro-  houfes  projecting  from  the  roofs  ;  which,  though  very 
du&ion  or  generation  of  all  beings.  convenient,  give  the  ftreet  a  dark  and  dull  appear- 

This  book,  betides  the  hiftory  of  the  creation,  con-  ance.  The  houfes  are  generally  conftru&ed  of  free- 
tains  an  account  of  the  original  innocence  and  fall  of  (lone,  with  bafements  of  limeftone;  the  gutters,  fpouts* 
man;  the  propagation  of  mankind;  the  rife  of  religion;  ridges,  and  outward  ornaments,  being  made  of  tinned 
the  general  defe&ion  and  corruption  of  the  world;  the  iron.  Some  of  them  have  arched  walks  or  piazzas  in 
deluge  ;  the  reftoration  of  the  world  4  the  divifion  front.  The  place  called  Trcille  is  very  agreeable,  be- 
and  peopling  6f  the  earth;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  ing  planted  with  linden  trees,  and  commanding  a  fine 
firft  patriarchs  to  the  death  of  Jofeph.  It  was  eafy  profpe6l  of  the  lake,  with  feveral  ranges  of  rocks  rifing 
for  Mofes  to  be  (atisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  he  de-  behind  one  another,  fome  covered  with  vineyards  and 
livers  in  this  book,  becaufe  it  came  down  to  him  thro’  herbage,  and  others  with  fnow,  having  openings  be- 
a  few  hands :  for  from  Adam  to  Noah  there  was  one  tween  them.  Immediately  below  Geneva  the  Rhone 
man,  viz.  Methufelah,  who  lived  fo  long  as  to  fee  them  is  joined  by  the  Arve,  a  cold  and  muddy  dream  rifing 
both  :  in  like  manner  Shem  converfed  with  Noah  and  among  the  Alps,  and  deriving  a  eonfiderable  part  of  its 
Abraham;  Ifaac  with  Abraham  and  Jofeph,  from  waters  from  the  Glaciers.  The  Rhone  is  quite  clear 
whom  the  records  of  this  book  might  eafily  be  con-  and  tranfparent,  fo  that  the  muddy  water  of  the  Arve 
veyed  to  Mofes  by  Amram,  who  was  contemporary  is  diftinguiftiable  from  it  even  after  they  have  flowed 
with  Jofeph.  f°r  feveral  miles  together.  There  are  four  bridges 
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aeneva.  over  the  Rhone  before  it  joins  the  Arve;  and  from  it 
1 — v  the  city  is  fupplied  with  water  by  means  of  an  hy¬ 
draulic  machine,  which  raifes  it  ioo  Paris  feet  above 
its  level.  The  principal  buildings  are,  i.  The  Maifon 
de  Ville,  or  town-houfe,  a  plain  ancient  edifice,  with 
large  rooms,  in  which  the  councils  affemble,  and  pub¬ 
lic  entertainments  are  held;  and  in  one  of  them  a  week¬ 
ly  concert  is  held  by  fubfeription  during  the  winter. 
The  afeent  to  the  upper  ftory  is  not  by  fteps  but  a 
paved  acclivity  ;  which,  however,  is  fo  gentle,  that 
horfes  and  mules  can  go  up  to  the  top.  2.  The 
church  of  St  Peter’s,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  an  an¬ 
cient  Gothic  building,  with  a  modern  portico  of  feven 
large  Corinthian  columns  of  red  and  white  marble  from 
Roche.  The  only  thing  remarkable  in  the  inftde  is 
the  tomb  of  Henry  duke  of  Rohan.  3.  The  arfenal 
is  in  good  order,  and  fupplied  with  arms  fufficient  for 
12,000  men.  There  are  many  ancient  fuits  of  armour; 
and  the  fealing  ladders,  lanthorns,  hatchets,  &c.  ufed  by 
the  Savoyards  in  their  treacheious  attempt  on  the  city 
in  the  year  1602,  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  are  here  pre- 
ferved.  The  magazines  contain  1  iocannons  befides  mor¬ 
tars.  4.  The  liofpital  is  a  large  handfome  building,  by 
which  and  other  charities  near  4000  poor  people  are 
maintained.  5.  The  fortifications  on  the  fide  of  Savoy  are 
of  the  modern  con  ft  ruction,  but  are  commanded  by  fome 
neighbouring  grounds.  On  the  fide  of  b ranee  they 
are  old-fafhioned,  and  at  anyjate  are  rather  calculated 
to  prevent  a  furprife  than  to  fuftain  a  regular  fiege. 
There  are  three  gates,  towards  France,  Savoy,  and 
Switzerland  ;  and  the  accefs  to  the  lake  is  guarded  by 
a  double  jetty  and  chain. 

The  territory  belonging  to  this  city  contains  about 
feven  fquare  leagues,  and  is  divided  into  nine  pa- 
rifhes  ;  the  town  is  by  far  the  moft  populous  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  having  about  30,000  inhabitants,  of  wdiom, 
however,  5000  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  abfent. 
It  has  a  fmall  diftrict  dependent  upon  it,  but  this 
does  not  contain  above  16,000.  The  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  has  many  magnificent 
views  arifliig  from  the  different  pofitions  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  hills  and  mountains  with  regard  to  the  town  and 
lake.  The  inhabitants  were  formerly  diftinguifhed  in¬ 
to  four  claffes,  viz.  citizens,  burgeffes,  inhabitants,  and 
natives;  and  llnce  the  revolution  in  1782,  a  fifth  clafs, 
named  dovuc\liusy  have  been  added,  who  annually 
receive  permlffiori  from  the  magiftrates  to  refide  in  the 
city.  The  citizens  and  burgeffes  alone,  however,  are 
admitted  to  a  fhare  in  the  government  ;  thofe  calkd 
inhabitants  are  ftrangers  allowed  to  fettle  in  the  town 
with  certain  privileges;  and  the  natives  are  the  fons 
of  thofe  inhabitants,  who  poffefs  additional  advantages. 
The  people  are  very  active  and  indullrious,  carrying  on 
an  ext en live  commerce. 

This  cay  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  learned 
men  it  has  produced.  The  reformed  doctrines  of  reli¬ 
gion  were  very  early  received  in  it,  being  preached 
there  in  153^  by  William  Far  el  and  Peter  Viret  of 
Orbe,  and  afterwards  finally  eftabliftied  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  John  Calvin.  Of  this  reformer  Voltaire  obferves, 
that  he  gave  his  name  to  the  religious  doctrines  firft 
broached  by  others,  in  the  fame  manner  that  Americus 
Vt  putius  gave  name  to  the  continent  of  America 
which  had  formerly  been  difeovered  by  Columbus,  it 
was  by  the  affiduity  of  this .  celebrated  reformer,  and 
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the  influence  that  he  acquired  among  the  citizens, 
that  a  public  academy  was  firft:  eftablifhed  in  the  city,  ' 
where  he,  Theodore  Beza,  and  fome  of  the  more  emi¬ 
nent  firft  reformers,  read  lectures  with  uncommon  fuc- 
cefs.  The  intolerant  fpirit  of  Calvin  is  well  known  ; 
but  little  of  it  now  appears  in  the  government  of  Ge¬ 
neva  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  moft  tolerating  of  all 
the  ftates  in  Switzerland,  being  the  only  one  of  them 
which  permits  the  public  exercife  of  the  Lutheran  re¬ 
ligion.  The  advantages  of  the  academy  at  Geneva  are 
very  confpicuous  among  the  citizens  at  this  day,  even 
the  lower  clafs  of  them  being  exceedingly  well  inform¬ 
ed  ;  fo  that,  according  to  Mr  Coxe,  there  is  not  a  city- 
in  Europe  where  learning  is  fo  generally  diffufed.  u  I 
received  great  fatisfadtion  (fays  he)  in  converfing  even 
with  feveral  tradefmen  upon  topics  both  of  literature 
and  politics  ;  and  was  aftonifhed  to  find  in  this  clafs 
of  men  fo  uncommon  a  fhare  of  knowledge  ;  but  the 
wonder  ceafes  when  we  are  told  that  all  of  them  were 
educated  at  the  public  academy.”  In  this  feminary 
the  induftry  and  emulation  of  the  ftudents  are  excited 
by  the  annual  diftribution  of  prizes  to  thofe  who  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  in  each  clafs.  The  prizes  confift 
of  fmall  medals,  but  are  conferred  with  fuch  folemnity 
as  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  ftriking  effect  on  the  minds 
of  youth.  There  is  alfo  a  public  library  to  which  the 
citizens  have  accefs,  and  which  undoubtedly  tends 
greatly  to  that  univerfal  diffufion  of  learning  fo  re¬ 
markable  among  the  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by 
Bonnivard,  remarkable  for  his  fufferings  in  the  caufe  of 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  Having  been  a  great  an- 
tagonift  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  again  ft  whom  lie  af- 
ferted  the  independence  of  Geneva,  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  at  laft  to  be  taken  prifoner,  and  was  imprifon- 
ed  for  fix  years  in  a  dungeon  below  the  level  of  the 
lake,  in  the  caftle  of  Chillon,  which  (lands  on  a  rock  in 
the  lake,  and  is  connected  with  the  land  by  a  draw¬ 
bridge.  In  1536  this  caftle  was  taken  from  Charles  III. 
of  Savoy  by  the  canton  of  Berne,  affifted  by  the  Gene 
vans,  who  furnifhed  a  frigate  (their  whole  naval  force) 
tobefiege  it  by  fea.  Bonnivard  was  now  taken  from  his 
dungeon,  where  by  conflant  walking  backward  and 
forward,  his  only  amufement,  he  had  worn  a  hollow 
in  the  floor  which  confided  of  folid  rock.  Bonnivard 
corifidered  the  hardfhips  he  had  endured  as  ties  which 
endeared  him  to  the  city,  and  became  a  principal  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  reformation  by  the  mild  methods  of  per- 
fuafion  and  inftruction.  He  clofed  his  benefactions  by 
the  gift  of  his  books  and  manuferipts.  and  bequeathing 
liis  fortune  towards  the  eftablifhment  and  fupport  of 
the  feminary.  His  works,  which  chiefly  relate  to  the 
hiftory  of  Geneva,  are  ftill  preferved  with  great  care 
and  reverence.  The  library  contains  25,000  volumes, 
with  many  curious  manuferipts,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  publifhed  by  the  reverend  M.  Sennebier  the 
librarian,  who  has  likewife  diftinguifhed  liimfelf  by  fe¬ 
veral  literary  w'orks.  Meffrs  Bonnet,  Sauffure,  Mallet,, 
and  de  Luc,  are  the  other  moft  diftinguiftied  literary 
geniufes  of  which  Geneva  can  boaft.  The  laft  is  par¬ 
ticularly  remarkable  for  the  perfection  to  which  he  has 
brought  the  barometer,  and  which  is  now  fo  great, 
that  very  little  feems  poflible  to  be  done  by  any  body 
elfe.  His  cabinet  merits  the  attention  of  naturalifts, 
as  containing  many  rare  and  curious  fpecimens  of  fof- 
fikj  which  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  theory  of  the  globe 
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I  It  may  be  divided  Into  three  parts  :  t.  Such  as  enable 

Wv - the  naturalift  to  compare  the  petrefa&ions  of  animals 

and  vegetables  with  the  fame  bodies  which  are  Hill 
known  to  exift  in  our  parts  of  the  globe.  2.  To  com¬ 
pare  thefe  petrefa&ions  of  animals  with  the  fame  bo¬ 
dies  which  are  known  to  exift  in  different  countries. 
3.  To  confiderthe  petrefaflions  of  thofe  bodies  which 
are  no  longer  known  to  exift.  The  fecond  part  com¬ 
prehends  the  ftones  under  three  points  of  view  :  1. 
Thofe  of  the  primitive  mountains,  which  contain  no 
animal  bodies  ;  2.  Thofe  of  the  fecondary  mountains, 
which  contain  only  marine  bodies  ;  3.  Thofe  which 
contain  teireftial  bodies.  The  third  part  contains  the 
lavas  and  other  volcanic  prodndlions ;  which  are  diflin- 
guifhed  into  two  claffes  :  1.  Thofe  which  come  from 
volcanoes  now  actually  burning  ;  2.  Thofe  from  ex- 
tinguifhed  volcanoes. 

iry  and  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  city  and  ter- 
.rn-  ritory  of  Geneva  made  part  of  his  empire  ;  and,  under 
t of Oe- his_fuCCefTorS,  it  became  fubje£t  to  the  German  empe¬ 
rors.  By  reafon  of  the  imbecility  of  thefe  princes, 
however,  the  bifhops  of  Geneva  acquired  fuch  autho¬ 
rity  over  the  inhabitants,  that  the  emperor  had  no  o- 
ther  means  of  counterbalancing  it  than  by  augmenting 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  In  thefe  barbarous  ages 
alfo  the  bifhops  and  counts  had  conftant  difputes,  of 
which  the  people  took  the  advantage  ;  and  by  Tiding 
fometimes  with  one,  and  fometimes  with  the  other, 
they  obtained  an  extenfion  of  their  privileges  from 
both.  The  houfe  of  Savoy  at  length  purchafed  the 
territory,  and  fuerveded  the  counts  with  additional 
power  :  againft  them  therefore  the  bifhops  and  people 
united  in  order  to  refill  their  encroachments;  and,  du¬ 
ring  this  period,  the  government  was  ftrangely  com¬ 
plicated  by  reafou  of  the  various  pretenfions  of  the 
three  parties.  The  counts  of  Savoy,  however,  had  at 
laft  the  addrefs  to  diffolve  the  union  between  the  bi¬ 
fhops  and  citizens,  by  procuring  the  epifcopal  fee  for 
their  brothers,  and  even  their  illegitimate  children;  by 
which  means  their  power  became  gradually  fo  exten- 
five,  that  towards  the  commencement  of  the  1 6th 
century,  Charles  III.  of  Savoy  (though. the  govern¬ 
ment  was  accounted  entirely  republican)  obtained  an 
aim  oft  abfolute  authority  over  the  people,  and  exer- 
cifed  it  in  a  moft  unjuft  and  arbitrary  manner.  Thus  vio¬ 
lent  commotions  took  place;  and  the  citizens  became 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which,  viz.  the  pa¬ 
triots,  were  ftyled  Eidgenojfen  or  confederates ;  the 
partifans  of  Savoy  being  difgraced  by  the  appellation 
of  Mammelucs  or  flaves*  The  true  period  of  Gene¬ 
van  liberty  may  therefore  be  confldered  as  commencing 
with  the  treaty  concluded  with  Berne  and  Friburg  in 
the  year  1526  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  duke 
was  in  a  fhort  time  deprived  of  his  authority,  the  bi- 
fhop  driven  from  the  city,  and  the  reformed  religion  and 
a  republican  form  of  government  introduced.  A  long 
war  commenced  with  Savoy  on  this  account;  but  the 
Genevans  proved  an  overmatch  for  their  enemies  by 
their  own  bravery  and  the  aftiftance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Berne.  In  1584,  the  republic  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Zurich  and  Berne,  by  which  it  is  allied  to  the  Swifs 
cantons.  The  houfe  of  Savoy  made  their  laft  attempt 
againft  Geneva  in  1602,  when  the  city  was  treach- 
croufly  attacked  in  the  night-time  during  a  profound 
peace.  Two  hundred  foldicrs  had  fealed  the  walls, 
and  got  into  the  town  before  any  alarm  was  given  ; 
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but  they  were  repulfed  by  the  defperate  valour  of  a  few  Geneva, 
citizens,  who  perifhed  in  the  encounter.  A  petard  had 
been  faftened  to  one  of  the  gates  by  the  Savoyards; 
but  the  gunner  was  killed  before  it  could  be  difehar- 
ged.  The  war  oceafioned  by  this  treachery  was  next 
year  concluded  by  a  folemn  treaty,  which  has  ever 
iince  been  obferved  on  both  fldes  ;  though  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Geneva  was  not  formally  acknowledged  by 
the  king  of  Sardinia  till  the  year  1754. 

The  reftoration  of  tranquillity  fiom  without  in 
confequence  of  the  above  treaty,  was  however  foon 
followed  by  the  flames  of  internal  difeord,  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  popular  governments ;  fo  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  laft  century  the  hiftory  of  Geneva  af¬ 
fords  little  more  than  an  account  of  the  ftrugglesbe- 
twixt  the  ariftocratical  and  popular  parties.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  the  power  of  the 
Grand  Council  was  become  almoft  abfolute  ;  but  in 
order  to  reftrain  its  authority,  an  edi6l  was  procured 
111  1707  by  the  popular  party,  ena&ing,  that  every 
five  years  a  general  council  of  the  citizens  and  bur¬ 
ghers  fhould  be  fummoned  to  deliberate  upon  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  republic.  In  confequence  of  this  law  a  ge¬ 
neral  affembly  was  convened  in  1712;  and  the  very 
firft  a 61  of  that  affembly  was  to  abolifh  the  edi6l  by 
which  they  had  been  convened.  A  proceeding  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary  can  fcarcely  be  accounted  for  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  popular  fieklenefs  and  inconftancy.  Rouf- 
feau,  in  his  Mifcellaneous  Works,  aferibes  it  to  the 
artifices  of  the  magiftrates,  and  the  equivocal  terms 
marked  upon  the  billets  then  in  ufe.  For  the  queftiou 
being  put,  “  Whether  the  opinion  of  the  councils  for 
abolifhing  the  periodical  affemblies  fhould  pafs  into  a 
law  ?”  the  words  approbation  or  rejection,  put  upon  the 
billets  by  which  the  votes  were  given,  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  either  way.  Thus,  if  the  billet  was  chofen  on 
which  the  word  approbation  was  written,  the  opinion 
of  the  councils  which  rejedled  the  affemblies  was  ap¬ 
proved  ;  and  by  the  word  rejection,  the  periodical  af¬ 
fembly  was  rejefled  of  courfe.  Hence  feveral  of  the 
citizens  complaiued  that  they  had  been  deceived,  and 
that  they  never  meant  to  reje6l  the  general  affembly, 
but  only  the  opinion  of  the  councils. 

In  confequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  general  af-  v 

femblies  the  power  of  the  ariftocratical  party  was 
greatly  augmented;  till  at  length  the  inhabitants  exert¬ 
ing  them felves  with  uncommon  fpirit  and  perfeverance, 
found  means  to  limit  the  power  of  the  magiftrates,  and 
enlarge  their  own  rights.  In  1776,  as  Mr  Cox  informs  4 
us,  the  government  might  be  confidered  as  a  mean  be- Sketch  of 
twixt  that  of  the  ariftocratical  and  popular  cantons  0f the  SG.ver*‘ 
Switzerland.  The  members  of  the  fenate,  or  little  men5  111  < 
council  of  25,  enjoyed  in  their  corporate  capacity  fe-*77  ‘ 
veral  very  confiderable  prerogatives.  By  them  half  the 
members  of  the  great  council  were  named  ;  the  princi¬ 
pal  magiftrates  were  fupplied  from  their  own  body  ; 
they  convoked  the  great  and  general  councils,  delibe¬ 
rating  previoufly  upon  every  queftion  which  was  to  b$ 
brought  before  thefe  councils.  They  were  veiled  alfo 
with  the  chief  executive  power,  the  adminiftration  of 
finances,  and  had  in  a  certain  degree  the  jurifdidtiou 
in  civil  and  criminal  caufes.  Moft  of  the  fmaller  pofts 
were  likewife  filled  by  them  ;  and  they  enjoyed  the 
foie  privilege  of  conferring  the  burgherfhip.  Thefe, 
and  other  prerogatives,  however,  were  balanced  by 
thofe  of  the  great  council  and  the  privileges  of  the  ge- 
4  I  2  neral 
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Geneva,  neral  council.  The  former  had  a  right  to  choofe  the 

-  members  of  the  fenate  from  their  own  body  ;  receiving 

appeals  in  all  caufes  above  a  certain  value,  pardoning 
criminals,  & c.  befides  which  they  had  the  important 
privilege  of  approving  or  rejeding  whatever  was  propo- 
fed  by  the  fenate  to  be  laid  before  the  people. 

The  general  council  or  affembly  of  the  people,  is 
compofed  of  the  citizens  and  burghers  of  the  town  ; 
their  number  in  general  amounting  to  1500,  though 
ufually  not  more  than  1200  wereprefent  ;  the  remain¬ 
der  reliding  in  foreign  countries,  or  being  otherwise 
abfent.  It  meets  twice  a-year,  choofes  the  principal 
magiftrates,  approves  or  rejects  the  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  propofed  by  the  other  councils,  impofes  taxes, 
contracts  alliances,  declare  war  or  peace,  and  nomi¬ 
nates  half  the  members  of  the  great  council,  &c.  But 
the  principal  check  to  the  power  of  the  fenate  arofe 
from  the  right  of  re-eleBion,  or  the  power  of  annually 
expelling  four  members  from  the  fenate  at  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  th t.  fyndics  or  principal  magiftrates,  and  from 
the  right  of  reprefentation.  The  fyndics  are  four  in 
number,  chofen  annually  from  the  fenate  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  council;  and  three  years  elapfe  before  the  fame 
members  can  be  again  appointed.  In  clioofing  thefe 
magiftrates,  the  fenate  appointed  from  its  own  body 
eight  candidates, -from  whom  the  four  fyndics  were 
to  be  chofen  by  the  general  council.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  had  it  in  their  power  to  rejeCl  not  only  the  firft 
eight  candidates,  but  alfo  the  whole  body  of  fenators 
in  fucceftion  :  in  which  cafe,  four  members  of  the  fe- 
liate  retired  into  the  great  council  ;  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  an  equal  number  from  that  council. 
With  regard  to  the  power  of  reprefentation,  every  ci¬ 
tizen  or  burgher  had  the  privilege  of  applying  to  the 
fenate  in  order  to  procure  a  new  regulation  in  this  ue- 
fpC&,  or  of  remonftrating  againft  any  a&  of  the  ma- 
giilracy.  To  thefe  remonftrances  the  magiftrates  were 
obliged  to  give  an  explicit  anfwer ;  for  if  a  fatisfa&ory 
anfwer  was  not  given  to  one,  afecond  was  immediate¬ 
ly  prefented.  The  reprefentation  was  made  by  a 
greater  or  fmaller  number  of  citizens  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  point  in  queftion. 

Account  of  Since  the  *776,  however,  feveral  changes  have  taken 
the  revolu.  place.  This  right  of  re- election,  which  the  ariftocratical 
party  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  people  in  1 768,  foon 
proved  very  difagreeable,  being  confidered  by  the  former 
as  a  kind  of  oftracifm  ;  for  which  reafon  they  catched 
at  every  opportunity  ofprocnring  its  abolition.  They 
were  now  diftinguiftied  by  the  title  of  negatives, 
while  the  popular  party  had  that  of  reprefentants  ;  and 
the  point  in  difpute  was  the  compilation  of  a  new  code 
of  laws.  This  meafure  the  negatives  oppofed,  as 
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fuDpoihie  that  it  would  tend  to  reduce  their  preroga 
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lives  ;  while,  on  the  ether  hand,  the  reprefentants  tiled 
their  'utmoft  endeavours  to  promote  it,  in  hopes  of 
having  their  privileges  augmented  by  this  means.  At 
laft.in  the  month  of  January  1.777,  the  negatives  were 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  their  antago- 
nil*s  •  and  a  committee  for  forming  a  new  code  of  laws 
was  appointed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  little,  great, 
a-id  general  councils..  The  committee  was  to  la  ft  for  two 
years,  and  the  code  to  be  laid  before  the  three  councils 
for  their  'oiut  approbation  or  rejedtion.  A  fcetch  of 
the  firft  part  of  the  code  was  prefented  to  the  little  and 
great  councils  on  the  iirlt  of  September  I779i  tha. 
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they  might  profit  by  their  obfervations  before  it  was 
prefented  to  the  general  council.  Great  difputes  a-  — 
rofe  ;  and  at  length  it  was  carried  by  the  negatives  that 
the  code  ftiould  be  reje&ed  and  the  committee  diffol- 
ved.  The  oppofite  party  complained  of  this  as  un- 
conftitutional,  and  violent  difputes  enfued  ;  the  iffue  of 
which  was,  that  the  great  council  offered  to  compile 
the  code,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  decifion  of  the  public. 
This  did  not  give  fatisfa&ion  to  the  popular  party, 
who  confidered  it  as  infidious  :  the  contentions  revived 
with  more  fury  than  ever,  until  at  length  the  negatives 
fuppofing,  or  pretending  to  fuppofe,  that  their  coun¬ 
try  was  in  danger,  applied  to  their  guarantees,  France, 
Zurich,  and  Berne,  intreating  them  to  proteft  the 
laws  and  conftitution.  This  was  productive  of  no 
good  effect ;  fo  that  the  negatives  found  no  other  me¬ 
thod  of  gaining  their  point  than  by  fowing  diffenfion 
among  the  different  claffes  of  inhabitants.  The  na¬ 
tives  were  difeontented  and  jealous  on  account  of  many 
exclufive  privileges  enjoyed  by  that  clafs  named  citi¬ 
zens  :  they  were  befides  exafperated  againft  them  for  • 
having,  in  1770,  banifhed  eight  of  the  principal  na¬ 
tives,  who  pretended  that  the  right  of  burgherfhip  be¬ 
longed  to  the  natives  as  well  as  to  the  citizens,  and 
demanded  that  this  right  ought  to  be  gratuitoufly 
conferred  inftead  of  being  purchafed.  The  negatives, 
in  hopes  of  making  fucli  a  coniiderable  addition  to 
their  party,  courted  the  natives  by  all  the  methods 
they  could  think  of,  promifing  by  a  public  declaration 
that  they  were  ready  to  confer  upon  them  thofe  privi 
leges  of  trade  and  commerce  whioli  had  hitherto  been 
confined  exelufively  to  the  citizens.  The  defignsof  the 
negatives  were  likewife  openly  favoured  by  the  court 
of  France,  and  difpatches  were  even  written  to  the 
French  refident  at  Geneva  to  be  communicated  to  the 
principal  natives  who  fided  with  the  ariftocratic  party. 
The  attorney-general,  conceiving  this  mode  of  interfe¬ 
rence  to  be  highly  unconftitutional,  prefented  a  fpirited 
remonflrance;  by  which  the  French  court  were  fo  much 
difpleafed,  that  they  procured  his  depofition  from  liis  ; 
office  ;  and  thus  their  party  was  very  coniiderably  in- 
creafed  among  the  natives.  The  reprefentants  were, 
by  no  means  negligent  in  their  endeavours  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  fame  party,  and  even  promifed  what 
they  had  hitherto  oppofed  in  the  itrongeft  manner, 
viz.  to  facilitate  the  acquifition  of  the  burgherfhip,  , 
and  to  beftovv  it  as  the  recompence  of  induftry  and 
good  behaviour.  Thus  two  parties,  were  formed  a- 
mong  the  natives  themfelves  ;  and  the  differifions  beco¬ 
ming  every  day  worfe  and  worfe,  a  general  infurrec-> 
tion  took  place  on  the  5th  of  February  1781.  A  dif¬ 
pute,  accompanied  with  violent  reproaches,  having 
commenced  betwixt  two  neighbouring  and  oppofite 
parties  of  natives,  a  battle  would  have  immediately  ta* 
ken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  the 
fyndics  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  reprefen-, 
tants  on  the  other.  The  tumult  was  beginning  to  fub- 
iide,  when  a  difeharge  of  mufquetry  was  heard  from  the 
arfenal.  Some  young  men  who  fided  with  the  nega¬ 
tives,  having  taken  poffeflion  of  the  arfenal,  .had  fired 
by  mi  flake  upon  feveral  natives  of  their  own  party,  and 
had  killed  one  and  wounded  another.  This  was  con¬ 
fidered  by  the  reprefentants  as  the  fignal  for  a  general 
infurre&ion,  on  which  they  inftantly  'took  up  arms 
and  marched  in  three  columns  to  the  arfenal;  but 
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Geneva,  finding  there  only  a  few  young  men  who  had  rafhly  ved  by  the  pretences  of  the  popular  party,  a&ed  as  if  Geneva. 

—v—1  fired  without  orders,  they  permitted  the  reft  to  retire  their  power  was  already  eftablifhed  and  permanent, 
without  moleftation.  In  the  opinion  of  fome  people,  In  confequence  of  this,  they  depofed  feveral  members 
however,  this  affair  was  preconcerted,  and  the  repre-  of  the  great  and  little  councils,  appointing  in  their 
fentants  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  aggreffors,.  room  an  equal  number  of  perfons  who  were  favourable 

The  reprefentants  having  thus  taken  up  arms,  were  to  the  caufe  of  the  reprefentants.  The  great  council 
in  no  hafte  to  lay  them  down.  They  took  poffeffion  thus  new  modelled,  executed  the  edift  for  conferring 
of  all  the  avenues  to  the  city  ;  and  their  committee  be-  the  burgheifhip  upon  a  number  of  the  natives;  and 
ing  fummoned  next  morning  by  the  natives  to  fulfil  appointed  a  committee  of  fafety,  compofed  of  eleven 
their  engagements  with  refpeft  to  the  burgherfhip,  members,  with  very  confiderable  authority.  By  this 
they  held  feveral  meetings  with  the  principal  negatives  committee  the  public  tranquillity  was  re- eftablifhed  ; 
on  that  fubjeft,  but  without  any  fuccefs  :  for  though  after  which,  the  fortifications  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
the  latter  readily  agreed  to  an  augmentation  of  the  paired  ;  and  the  people  were  buoyed  up  by  the  molt 
commercial  privileges  of  the  natives,  they  abfolutely  dangerous  notions  of  their  own  prowefs,  and  a  confi- 
refufed  to  facilitate  the  acquifition  of  the  burgherfhip.  dence  that  France  either  durft  not  attack  them  or  did 
The  committee,  however,  embarraffed  and  alarmed  at  not  incline  to  do  fo.  In  confequence  of  this  fatal  er- 
the  number  and  threats  of  the  natives,  determined  to  ror,  they  refilled  every  offer  of  reconciliation  which 
abide  by  what  they  had  promifed  ;  drew  up  an  edift  was  made  them  from  the  other  party  ;  until  at  laft 
permitting  the  natives  to  cany  on  trade,  and  to  hold  the  troops  were  difpatclied  againft  them  by  the  king  of 
rank  of  officers  in  the  military  affociations ;  and  con-  Sardinia  and  the  canton  of  Berne;  and  their  refpec- 
ferred' the  burgherfhip  on  more  than  too  perfons  taken  tive  generals,  Meffrs  de  la  Marmora  and  Lentulus, 
from  the  natives  and  inhabitants,  and  even  from  the  being  ordered  to  ad  in  concert  with  the  French 
peafants  of  the  territory.  This  was  approved  by  the  commander  M.  de  Jauconrt,  who  had  advanced  to 
three  councils  ;  the  negatives,  dreading  the  power  of  the  frontiers  with  a  confiderable  detachment.  The 
their  adverfaries,  who  had  made,  themfelves  mailers  of  Genevans,  however,  vainly  puffed  up  by  a  confi- 
the  city,  not  daring  to  make  their  appearance.  dence  in  their  own  abilities,  continued  to  repair  their 

Thus  the  populat  party  imagined  that  they  had  got  fortifications  with  indefatigable  labour;  the  peafants 
a  complete  victory  ;  but  they  foon  found  themfelves  repaired  from  all  quarters  to  the  city,  offering  to  mount 
deceived.  They  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  deputies  guard  and  work  at  the-foitifications  without  any  pay; 
from  Zurich  and  Berne  (who  had  been  font  td  conci-  women  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  the  walls  as  to  a  place 
liate  the  differences)  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  and  this  of  amufement,  eneouraging  the  men,  and  even  affiit- 
was  no  fooner  done,  than  thefe  fame  deputies  declared  ing  them  ii>  their  labour.  The  befiegers,  however, 
the  edift  in  favour  of  the  natives  to  be  null  and  illegal,  advanced  in  fuch  force,  that  every  perfon  of  difcern- 
The  fenate  declared  themfelves  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  ment  forefaw  that  all  rcfiftauce  would  he  vain.  The  • 
and  maintained,  that  the  afftrnt  of  the  councils  had  French  general  Jauconrt,  oil  the  29th  of  June  1782, 
been  obtained  only  through  fear  of  the  reprefentants  difpatclied  a  meffage  to  the  Syndics ;  in  which  he  m- 
who  were  under  arms,  and  whom  none  at  -that  time  filled  on  the  following  humiliating  conditions  :  1.  That 
durft  oppofe.  The  reprefentants,  exafperated  by  this  no  perfon  fhould  appear  on  the  llreets  under  pain  of 
proceeding,  prefented  another  remonftrance  on  the  military  puniflmient.  2.  That  a  certain  number  of 
18th  of  March  1782,  fummoning  the  magi  Urates  once  citizens,  among  whom  were  all  the  chiefs  of  the  re- 
more  to  confirm  the  edidt ;  but  a  month  afterwards  prefentants,  Ihould  quit  the  place  in  24  hours.  3.  That 
received  the  laconic  anfwer,  that  “  government  was  all  arms  Ihould  be  delivered  to  the  three  generals, 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  confirm  it.”  The  natives,  4.  That  the  depofed  magiftrates  Ihould  be  inltantly 
now  finding  themfelves  difappointed  in  their  favourite  re-eftablilhed  :  And,  laftly,  That  an  anfwer  fhould  be 
objedl  at  the  very  time  they  had  fuch  ftrong  hopes  of  returned  in  two  hours.  By  this  meffage  the  people 
obtaining  it,  behaved  at  firft  like  frantic,  people  ;  and  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  delpair;  and  all  without 
thefe  tranfports  having  fnblided,  an  univerfal  tumult  exception  refolved  to  perilh  rather  than  to  accept  of 
took  place.  The  moll  moderate,  of  the  popular  party  terms  fo  very  difgraceful.  They  inftantly  hurried  to 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  allay  their  fury,  by  difperfing  the  ramparts  with  a  view  of  putting  their  rcfolution 
tliemielves  in  diflerent  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  the  in  foice;  blit  in  the  mean  time  the  Synthes  found 
citizens,  finding  themfelves  at  laft  obliged  either  to  means  to  obtain  from  the  generals  a  delay  of  24  hours, 
abandon  the  party  of  the  natives  or  to  join  them  open-  During  this  interval,  not  only  men  of  all  ages  prepared 
ly,  haftily  adopted  the  latter  meafure  ;  after  which,  as  for  the  approaching  danger,  but  even  women  and  chil- 
none  could  now  oppofe  them,  the  officers  of  the  repre.  dren  tore  tlic  pavement  from  the  ttreets,  carrying  the 
fentants  took  pofi'effion  of  the  town,  and  quelled  the  Hones  up  to  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  with  a  view  of 
iufurredtion.  Various  negociations  were  carried  on  rolling  them  down  upon  the  enemy  in  cafe  they  Ihould 
with  the  negatives  in  order  to  prevail  upon  them  to  force  their  way  into  the  town.  About  80  women 
ratify  the  edift,  but  without  fucceefs  :  on  which  a  and  girls,  dreffed  in  uniforms,  offered  to  form  them- 
few  of  the  magiftrates  were  confined  by  the  popu-  fclves  into  a  company  foi  the  defence  of  then  country, 
lar  party  along  with  the  principal  negatives;  and  The  committee  of  fafety  accepted  their  fervices,  and 
as  they  juftly  expected  the  interference  of  Fiance  on  placed  them  in  a  barrack  fecured  from  the  cannon  of 
account  of  what  they  had  done,  they  refolved  to  the  befiegers.  The  negatives  were  greatly  alarmed  at 
prolono-  the  confinement  of  the  prifoners,  that  they  this  appearance  of  deiperate  refinance;  and  fome  of 
might  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hoitages  for  their  own  the  moil  moderate  among  them  endeavoured,  but  with- 
fafety*  In  the  mean  time  the  body  of  citizens,  decei*  out  fuccefs,  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  At  the  hour 
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Geneva.  Jn  which  it  was  expeCted  that  the  attack  would  begin, 
the  ramparts  were  filled  with  defenders  ;  and  though 
the  mod  zealous  of  the  popular  party  had  calculated 
only  on  3000,  upwards  of  5000  appeared  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  caufe.  The  French  general,  however,  juilly  alarm¬ 
ed  for  the  prifoners,  who  were  now  in  imminent  dan¬ 
ger,  again  prolonged  the  period  propofed  for  the  ca¬ 
pitulation.  By  tliefe  repeated  delays  the  ardour  of  the 
defendants  began  to  abate.  The  women  firft  began  to 
figure  to  themfelves  the  horrors  of  a  town  taken  by 
affault,  and' given  up  to  an  enraged  and  licentious  fol- 
diery  ;  many  timid  perfons  found  means  not  only  to 
difguife  their  own  fears,  but  to  infpire  others  with 
them  under  the  pretence  of  prudence  and  caution  :  at 
lad  the  committee  of  fafety  themfelves,  who  had  fo 
drenuoufiy  declared  for  hodilities,  entirely  changed 
their  mind.  Being  well  apprized,  however,  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  p^opofe  furrendering 
in  the  prefent  temper  of  the  people,  they  afiembled  the 
citizens  in  their  refpeCtive  circles,  reprefenting,  that 
if  the  city  fhould  be  attacked  in  the  night,  it  would 
be  no  longer  pofiible  to  convene  them  :  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  recommended  to  them  that  each  circle  fliould 
nominate  feveral  deputies  with  full  authority  to  decide 
in,  their  dead  ;  adding,,  that  they  ought  rather  to  ap¬ 
point  thofe  perfons  who  from  their  age  and  refpeCtable 
character  were  capable  of  afliding  their  country  by 
their  advice,  while  others  were  defending  it  by  their 
valour.  Thus  a  new  council,  compofed  of  about  100 
citizens,  was  formed  ;  in  which  the  chiefs,  by  various 
manoeuvres,  fird  intimidating,  and  then  endeavouring 
to  perfuade  the  members  of  the  necefiity  of  furrender¬ 
ing,  at  lad  found  means  to  take  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  entirely  off  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  engage 
them  in  a  fcheme  of  general  emigration.  A  declara¬ 
tion  was  drawn  up  to  be  delivered  to  the  Syndics  with 
the  keys  of  the  city,  the  chiefs  fummoned  the  princi¬ 
pal  officers  from  their  pods,  ordered  the  cannon  of 
feveral  batteries  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  fervice,  and 
at  lad  took  care  of  themfelves  by  quitting  the  town. 
The  people  were  in  the  utmod  defpair ;  and  left  the 
town  in  fuch  multitudes,  that  when  the  Sardinians 
entered  it  in  the  morning,  they  found  it  almod  de- 
ferted.  This  was  followed  by  the  redoration  of  the 
former  magidrates,  a  complete  fubjeCtion  of  the  po¬ 
pular  party,  and  the  edablifhment  of  a  military  go- 
6  vernment. 

New  con-  The  changes  which  took  place  on  this  occafion  were 

ftitution  e-  as  f0U0W  :  I#  An  abolition  of  the  right  of  re-eleCtion. 

ftaoilhed.  ^  q qie  Sedition  of  that  right  by  which  the  general 
council  nominated  half  the  vacancies  in  the  great  coun¬ 
cil.  3.  The  right  of  remondrating  was  taken  from 
the  citizens  at  large,  and  veded  in  36  adjunCts,  who 
might  be  prefent  in  the  great  council  the  fird  Monday 
of  every  month.  They  enjoyed  a  right  of  reprefen ta- 
tion,  and  in  confequence  of  that  had  a  deliberative 
voice  ;  but  on  the  whole  were  fo  infignificant,  that 
they  were  nicknamed  Les  Images ,  or  u  The  Shadows.” 
4.  The  introduction  of  the  grabeau,  or  annual  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  members  of  the  fenate  and  of  the  great 
council,  veiled  entirely  in  the  latter.  By  this  law 
part  of  the  authority  both  of  the  fenate  and  general 
council  was  transferred  to  the  great  council ;  and  by 
fubjeCting  the  fenate  to  this  annual  revifion,  its  power 
was  greatly  leffened,  and  it  was  made  in  fad  depend¬ 


ent  upon  the  general  council.  5.  The  circles  or  clubs  Geneva, 
in  which  it  was  cuttomary  to  convene  the  citizens,  and  ~“y— "J 
all  public  affemblies  whatever,  were  prohibited ;  and 
fo  rigoroully  was  this  carried  into  execution,  that  the 
fociety  of  arts  was  prohibited  from  meeting  :  6. 

Hie  militia  were  abolifhed  ;  firing  at  marks,  even 
with  bows  and  arrows,  was  prohibited  ;  and  the  town, 
indead  of  being  guarded  by  the  citizens,  was  now  put 
under  the  care  of  1000  foreign  foldiers,  whofe  colonel 
and  major  were  both  to  be  foreigners.  Thefe  troops 
were  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  republic^  and  of 
Obedience  tothe  great  council  and  the  committeeof  war; 
but  were  under  the  immediate  command  and  infpeCtion 
of  the  latter,  and  fubjeCt  to  the  fuperior,  control  of 
the  former.  7.  No  perfon  was  permitted  to  bear  arms, 
whether  citizen,  native,  or  inhabitant.  8.  Several 
taxes  were  impofed  without  the  confent  of  the  general 
council ;  but  in  time  to  come  it  was  provided,  that 
every  change  or  augmentation  of  the  revenue  fhould 
be  fubmitted  to  that  body.  9.  Several  privileges  with 
regard  to  trade  and  commerce,  formerly  poffeffed  by 
the  citizens  alone,  were  now  granted  both  to  citizens 
and  inhabitants. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  this  revolution  would 
be  agreeable  to  peoplt  who  had  fuch  a  ftrong  fenfe  of 
liberty,  and  had  been  accuflomed  to  put  fuch  a  value 
upon  it,  as  the  Genevans.  From  what  has  been  already 
related,  it  might  feem  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  an 
almoft  univerfal  emigration  would  have  taken  place: 
but  after  their  refentment  had  time  to  fubfide,  moft  of 
thofe  who  fled  at  firft,  thought  proper  to  return  ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Coxe,  not  more  than  600  finally 
left  their  country  on  account  of  the  revolution  in 
1782.  The  emigrants  principally  fettled  at  Bruffels 
and  Conffance,  where  they  introduced  the  arts  of 
printing  linens  and  watchmaking.  Soon  after  the  re¬ 
volution,  indeed,  a  memorial,  ligned  by  above  rooo 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  all  of  them  either  poffeffed  of 
lome  property  or  verfed  in  trade  or  manufactures,  was 
prefented  to  the  earl  of  Temple,  then  lord  lieutenant  7 
of  Ireland,  expreffing  a  defire  to  fettle  in  that  kingdom.  Scheme  of 
The  propofal  met  with  general  approbation  ;  the  Irifh  fettling  a 
parliament  voted  L.  50,000  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  journey,  and  affording  them  a  proper  ^Treland. 
fettlement  in  the  ifland.  Lands  were  purchafed  for 
L.  8000  in  a  convenient  fituation  near  Waterford;  part 
of  New  Geneva  was  actually  completed  at  the  expence 
of  L.  10,000  ;  a  charter  was  granted  with  very  con- 
fiderable  privileges;  the  ftandard  of  gold  was  alter¬ 
ed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  watch  manufacturers; 
and  the  foundation  of  an  academy  laid  upon  an  ufeful 
and  liberal  plan.  Several  Genevans  landed  in  Ireland 
in  the  month  of  July  1783  ;  but  when  the  nation  had 
expended  near  L.  30,000  on  the  fcheme,  it  was  fud- 
denly  abandoned.  This  feems  principally  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  delays  neceffarily  occasioned  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  fuch  a  complicated  plan  ;  and  in  fome  degree 
alfo  by  the  high  demands  of  the  Genevan  commiffion- 
ers,  who  required  many  privileges  inconfiitent '  with 
the  laws  of  Ireland.  By  thefe  delays  the  Genevans, 
whofe  charader  feems  not  to  be perfeverance ,  were  indu¬ 
ced  to  abandon  the  fcheme,  and  return  to  their  former 
place  of  refidence.  Even  the  few  who  had  alreadylanded, 
though  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  were  difeon- 
tented  at  not  finding  the  new  town  prepared  for  their 
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geneva,  reception  ;  and  as  thefe  among  the  propofed  emigrants 
— who  poflefled  the  greateil  fhare  of  property  had  already 
withdrawn  their  names,  the  remainder  did  not  chooie 
to  remain  In  a  country  where  they  had  not  capital  fuf- 
ficient  to  carry  on  any  confiderable  trade  or  manufac¬ 
ture.  A  petition  was  then  prefented  by  the  Genevan 
commiffioners,  requefting  that  L.  10,000  of  the 
L.  $oyooo  voted  might  be  appropriated  to  the  form¬ 
ing  a  capital :  but  as  this  had  been  voted  for  other 
purpofes,  the  petition  was  of  courfe  reje&ed  ;  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  the  Genevans  relinquifhed  the  fet- 
tlement  by  an  addrefs,  and  foon  after  quitted  the 
8  Ifland. 

.w  revo-  The  people  of  Old  Geneva,  though  returned  to  their 
uon  in  fonder  place  of  abode,  were  far  from  being  inclined  to 
fnbmit  to  the  yoke  with  patience.  They  were  obliged 
to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  maintaining  a  military  force  ex- 
prefsly  calculated  to  keep  themfelves  in  fubje&ion  ;  and 
fo  intolerable  did  this  appear,  that  in  a  few  years  every 
thing  feemed  ready  for  another  revolution.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  feemed  more  probable  than  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  France  was  not  now  in  a  condition  to  inter¬ 
fere  as  formerly.  The  general  ferment  foon  rofe  to 
fucli  a  height,  that  government  was'obliged  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  military  to  quell  a  tumult  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  theatre.  This  produced  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  tranquillity ;  another  tumult  took  place  on  the 
26th  of  January  1789,  on  account  of  the  publication 
of  an  edi&  railing  the  price  of  bread  a  farthing  per 
pound.  On  this  the  people  inftantly  rofe  ;  plundered 
the  bakers  (hops;  and  next  day  a  carriage  loaded  with 
bread  and  efcorted  by  foldiers  was  plundered  in  its 
way  to  the  diftribution  office.  The  foldiers  fired  on 
the  populace,  by  which  one  man  Was  killed  and  ano¬ 
ther  wounded:  but  the  tumult  ft  ill  increafing,  the 
foldiers  were  driven  away  ;  and  the  body  of  the  decea- 
fed  was  carried  in  a  kind  of  procefiion  before  the  town- 
Iioufe,  as  a  monument  of  the  violence  and  oppreffion 
of  the  ariftocratic  party.  The  magillrates  in  the  mean 

Itime  fpent  their  time  in  deliberation,  inftead  of  taking 
any  effedlual  method  of  quelling  the  infurre&ion.  The 
people  made  the  beft  ufe  of  the  time  afforded  them  by 
this  delay  of  the  magillrates  :  they  attacked  and  car¬ 
ried  two  of  the  gates,  dangeroufly  wounding  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  as  he  attempted  to  allay  the  fury  of 
both  parties.  At  lalt  the  magillrates  difpatched  againll 
them  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  whom  they  thought 
the  infurgents  would  not  have  the  courage  to  refill  ; 
but  in  this  they  found  themfelves  deceived.  The 
people  had  formed  a  ftrong  barricade,  behind  which 
they  played  off  two  fire  pumps  filled  with  boiling  wa* 
terjand  foap  lyes  againll  the  extremities  of  two  bridges 
which  the  military  had  to  crofs  before  they  could  at¬ 
tack  them.  The  commanding  officer  was  killed  and 
feveral  of  his  men  wounded  by  the  difeharge  of  fmall 
arms  from  windows;  and  the  pavement  was  carried  up  to 
the  tops  of  houfes  in  order  to  be  thrown  down  upon 
the  troops  if  they  fhouid  force  the  barricades  and  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  ftreets.  The  tumult  in  the  mean  time 
continued  to  increafe,  and  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
univerfal;  when  the  magillrates,  finding  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  quell  the  infurgents  without  a  great  effufion 
of  blood,  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  complying 
with  their  demands.  One  of  the  principal  magillrates 
repaired  in  perfoiv  to  the  quarter  of  St  Gervais,.  pro¬ 


claimed  an  edi£t  for  lowering  the  price  of  bread,  grant¬ 
ed  a  general  am  nelly,  and  releafed  all  the  infurgents 
who  had  been  taken  into  cuftody.  Thus  a  momen¬ 
tary  calm  was  produced ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  infur- 
re&ion,  fenfible  that  the  magillrates  were  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  employ  a  fufficient  force  againll  them, 
refolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  prefent  opportunity 
to  procure  a  new  change  of  government.  A  new  in- 
furre&ion,  therefore,  took  place  on  the  29th  of  the 
month,  in  which  the  foldiers  were  driveh  from  their 
ports,  difarmed,  and  the  gates  feized  by  the  people. 
The  magillrates  then,  convinced'  that  all  oppofition 
was  fruitlefs,  determined  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  their  antagonifts  in  their  full  extent  ;  and  the  ari- 
flocratical  party  fuddenly  changing  their  fentiments, 
renounced  in  a  moment  that  f)ltem  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  fo  obllinately  adhered.  On  the  application 
of  the  folicitor  general,  therefore,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  people,  the  permiffion  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms,  re-eftablilhment  of  the  militia,  and  of  their 
circles  or  political  clubs,  the  removal  of  the  garrifon 
from  the  barracks,  and  the  recall  of  the  reprefentants 
who  were  banifhed  in  1782  ;  thefe  moderate  demands 
were  received  with  complacency,  and  even  fatisfaclion. 
The  preliminaries  were  fettled  without  difficulty,  and 
a  new  edift  of  pacification  was  publilhed  under  the 
title  of  Modifications  a  V Edition  cle  1782,  and  appro¬ 
ved  by  the  fenate,  great  council,  and  general  council. 
So  great  was  the  unanimity  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
modifications  were  received  by  a  majority  of  1321 
againll  52.  The  pacification  was  inftantly  followed  by 
marks  of  friendlhip  betwixt  the  two  parties  which  had 
never  been  experienced  before  ;  the  fons  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  negatives  frequented  the  circles  of  the  burghers  5 
the  magillrates  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  people  ; 
and  no  monument  of  the  military  force  fo  odious  to 
the  people  will  be  allowed  to  remain.  “  The  barracks 
of  the  town-houfe  (fays  Mr  Coxe)  are  already  evacua¬ 
ted,  and  will  be  converted  into  a  public  library  ;  the 
new  barracks,  built  at  an  enormous  expence,  and  more 
calculated  for  the  garrifon  of  a  powerful  and  delpotic 
kingdom  than  for  a  fmall  and  free  commonwealth, 
will  be  converted  into  a  building  for  the  univerfity. 
The  reformation  of  the  ftudies,  which  have  fcarce- 
ly  received  any  alteration  fince  the  time  of  Calvin, 
is  now  in  agitation.  In  a  word,  all  things  feem  at 
prefent  to  confpire  for  the  general  good  ;  and  it  is* 
to  be  hoped  that  both  parties,  ffiocked  at  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  paft  troubles,  will  continue  on  as  friendly 
terms  as  the  jealous  nature  of  a  free  conftitution  will 
admit.” 

Gene  fa  Lake .  This  lake  is  in  the  ffiape  of  a 
crefcent ;  along  the  concave  fide  of  which  Mr  Coxe 
travelled  54  miles.  Switzerland  forms  the  hollow,  and 
Savoy  the  convex  part ;  the  greatdl  breadth  being 
about  12  miles.  The  country  on  the  fide' of  Savoy  is 
full  of  high  and  craggy  mountains  ;  but  from  Geneva 
to  the  environs  of  Laufanne  it  dopes  to  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  is  very  rich  and  fertile.  The  banks  rife 
confiderably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laufanne,  and 
foim  a  molt  beautiful  terrace,  with  a  rapid  defeent  a 
few  miles  beyond  the  town.  A  plain  begins  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vevay,  which  continues  for  a  great 
way  beyond  the  end  of  the  lake,  but  contrarfling  to¬ 
wards  the  water  by  the  approach  of  the  mountains, 
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*  Grncva,  The  lake  itfelf  appears  at  a  didance  of  a  beautiful  blue 
Creniai.  .colour>  and  the  water  is  very  clear  and  transparent. 

:  Near  Geneva  the  coad  of  the  lake  abounds  with  peb¬ 
bles  ;  between  that  city  and  Laufanne  it  is  fandy ; 
from  thence  to  Chillon  it  is  bounded  by  hard  calca¬ 
reous  rocks,*  and  the  extremity  of  the  fhore  is  a  mardi 
formed  by  mud  collected  from  the  river  Rhone.  .  The 
greated  depth  of  this  lake  found  by  M.  de  Luc  is  160 
fathoms.  Here  the*  birds  called  tippet  grebes  make  their 
appearance  in  December,  and  retire  in  February,  to 
other  places  where  they  breed.  They  make  floating 
ueds  of  reeds  ;  but  as  the  lake  of  Geneva  affords  none 
of  thefe,  they  are  obliged  to  migrate  to  other  places 
where  they  grow.  Their  {kins  are  much  edeemed, 
and  fell  for  12  or  14  s.  each.  The  lake  of  .Geneva, 
like  all  others  dtuated  between  mountains,  is  fubjeft 
to  fudden  dorms. 

Geneva,  or  Gin ,  among  didillers,  an  ordinary  malt 
fpirit,  diftilled  a  fecondtime,  with  the  addition  offome 
juniper-berries. 

Originally,  the  berries  were  added  to  the  malt  in  the 
•grinding;  to  that  the  fpirit  thus  obtained  was  flavour¬ 
ed  with  the  berries  from  the  fird,  and  exceeded  all  that 
could  be  made  by  any  other  method.  At  prefent,  they 
leave  out  the  berries  entirely,  and  give  their. fpirits  a 
flavour  by  diddling  them  with  a  proper  quantity  of  oil 
of  turpentine  ;  which,  though  it  nearly  refemblee  the 
flavour  of  juniper-berries,  has  none  of  their  valuable 
virtues. 

GENEVIEVE,  fathers  or  religious  of;  the  name  of 
congregation  of  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St  Au- 
gndine,  edablifhed  in  France. 

The  congregation  of  St  Genevieve  is  a  reform  of 
the  Augudine  canons.  It  was  begun  by  St  Charles 
Faure,  in  the  abbey  of  St  Vincent  de  Senlis,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  in  the  year  t6t8. 

In  the  year  1634*  the  abbey  was  made  ele6Iive;  and 
a  general  chapter,  compofed  of  the  fuperiors  of  15 
•houfes  who  had  now  received  the  reform,  chofe  F. 
Faure  coadjutor  of  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve,  and 
general  of  the  whole  congregation.  Such  were  its 
beginnings. 

It  has  fince  increafed  very  much,  and  it  now  confids 
of  above  a  hundred  monaderies  ;  in  fome  whereof  the 
religious  are  employed  in  the  adminidration  of  the 
parifhes  and  hofpitals  ;  and  in  others  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  divine  fervice,  and  the  inftru&ion  of  ecclefiadics 
in  feminaries  for  the  purpofe. 

The  congregation  takes  its  name  from  the  abbey  of 
St  Genevieve,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  order,  and 
whofe  abbot  is  the  general  thereof.  The  abbey  itfelf 
took  its  name  from  St  Genevieve,  the  patronefs  bf  the 
city  of  Paris,  who  died  in  the  year  512.  Five  years 
after  her  death,  Clovis  ere&ed  the  church  of  St  Ge¬ 
nevieve,  under  the  name  and  invocation  of  St  Peter, 
where  her  relics  are  dill,  or  were  till  lately,  preferved, 
her  {brine  viiited,  and  her  image  carried  ,  with  great 
proceffions  and  ceremonies  upon  extraordinary  occa¬ 
sions,  as  when  fome  great  favour  is  to  be  intreated  of 
heaven. 

GENGISKFIAN,  the  renowned  fovereign  of  the 
^Moguls,  a  barbarous  and  bloody  conqueror.  oee 
*' J  E  n  g  h  1  z  Khan,  and  (Hijlory  of  the)  Moguls. 

"  GENIAL,  an  epithet  given  by  the  Pagans  to  cer- 
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tain  god 3  who  were  fuppofed  to  prende  over  gene* 
ration. 

The  genial  gods,  fay 3 Fed  113,  were  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water.  The  twelve  ligns,  together  with  the  fun  and 
moon,  were  fometimes  alfo  ranked  in  the  number. 

GENII,  a  fort  of  intermediate  being3,  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  believed  to  exid,  between,  men  and  angels. 
They  are  of  a  groffer  fabric  than  the  latter,  but  much 
more  a&ive  and  powerful  than  the  former.  Some  of 
them  are  good,  others  Lad,  and  they  are  capable  of 
future  falvation  or  damnation  like  men.  The  Orien¬ 
tals  pretend  that  thefe  genii  inhabited  the  world  many 
thoufand  years  before  the  creation  of  Adam,  under 
the  reigns  of  feveral  princes,  who  all  bore  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  Solomon  :  that  falling  at  length  into  an 
almoff  general  corruption,  Eblis  was  fent  to  drive  them 
into  a  remote  part  of  the  earth,  there  to  be  confined  \ 
and  that  fome  of  that  generation  dill  remaining  were  by 
Tahmurath,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Perfia,  forced 
to  retreat  into  the  famous  mountain  of  Kaf;  of  whofe 
fuccefiions  and  wars  they  have  many  fabulous  and  ro¬ 
mantic  dories.  They  alfo  made  feveral  ranks  and  de¬ 
grees  among  this  kind  of  beings  (if  they  are  not 
rather  different  fpecies)  5  fome  being  abfolutely  called 
Jin;  fome  Peri,  or  fairies;  fome  Div,  or  giants; 
and  other  Tacwins,  or  fates. 

GENIOGLOSSI,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Mnfcles, 

GENIOHYOIDiEUS,  in  anatomy.  Ibid. 

GENIOSTOMA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  turbinated  quinquefid  perian- 
thium  ;  the  corolla  monopetalous  and  tubular  ;  the 
damina  five  fhort  filaments  ;  the  anthers;  oblong ;  the 
feeds  very  numerous  and  fubangulated,  placed  on  a 
filiform  receptacle. 

GENIPPA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  30th 
order,  Contort a.  The  corolla  is  wheel- fhaped  ;  the 
digma  club-fiiaped ;  the  berry  bilocular  ;  the  feeds 
nedling*  in  acarnous  heart- fhapedfub  dance. 

GENISTA,  broom,  or  dyeks-weed:  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  3 2d  order,  PapiUonacea .  The  calyx  is  bilabiate, 
the  upper  lip  bidented,  the  under  one  tridentate  ;  the 
•vexillum  is  oblong  and  redexed,  or  turned  back  from 
the  pidil  and  damina.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  ;  of 
which  the  mod  remarkable  are,  the  cytifo-genida,  or 
common  broom  ;  and  the  tinftoria,  or  dyers  weed.— 
The  fird  is  too  well  known  to  need  defeription.  Its 
young  dowers  are  fometimes  preferved  as  pickles;  and 
the  plant,  when  burnt,  affords  a  tolerably  pure  alkaline 
fait.  Dr  Mead  relates  the  cafe  of  a  dropfical  patient 
that  was  cured  by  taking  half  a  pint  of  a  deco&ion 
of  green  broom  tops,  with,  a  fpoonful  of  whole  white 
mudard  feed,  every  morning  and  evening.  The  pa¬ 
tient  had  been  tapped  three  times,  and  tried  the  ufual 
remedies  before.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds,  drank 
freely,  has  been  known  to  produce  fimilar  happy  ef- 
fe&s  ;  but  thefe  are  by  no  means  to  be  expe&ed  in 
every  indance.  Cows,  horfes,  and  fheep,  refufe  the 
plant. — 2.  The  tin&oriev  i$  alfo  a  native  of  Britain. 
r  «  It 
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I.  It  n'fes  with  (hrubby  ftalks  three  feet  high,  garni  (lied 
K  w;th  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  alternate,  and  termi- 
to  >■  nated  by  feveral  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded 
-vr  by  pods.  The  branches  of  the  plant  are  ufed  by  dy¬ 
ers  for  giving  a  yellow  colour ,  from  whence  it  is 
called  dyers-broom,  green-wood,  wood-waxen,  or  dyers  - 
weed.  A  dram  and  an  half  of  the  powdered  feeds 
operates  as  a  mild  purgative.  A  decottion  of  the 
plant  is  diuretic;  and,  like  the  former,  has  proved  fer- 
viceable  in  dropfical  cafes.  Horfes,  cows,  goats,  and 

(heep,  eat  it.  , 

GENITAL,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  be¬ 
longs  to  the  parts  of  generation.  See  Anatomy, 

107,  108. 

GENITES,  among  the  Hebrews,  thofe  defeend- 
ed  from  Abraham,  without  any  mixture  of  foreign 
blood. 

The  Greeks  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  gemtes 
fitch  of  the  Jews  as  were  ifiued  from  parents,  who,  du¬ 
ring  the  Babylonifli  captivity,  had  not  allied  with  any 
gentile  family. 

GENITIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fecond  cafe  of  the 
declenfion  of  nouns.  The  relation  of  one  thing  confi- 
dered  as  belonging  in  fome  manner  to  another,  has  oc- 
cafioned  a  peculiar  termination  of  nouns  called  the^- 
nitive  cafe  ;  but  in  the  vulgar  tongues  they  make  life 
of  a  fign  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  this  cafe.  In  Eng- 
lifti  they  prefix  the  particle  of,  in  French  de  or  du,  See. 
Though  in  ftri&nefs  there  are  no  cafes  in  either  of 
thefe  fanguages ;  iuafmuch  as  they  do  not  exprefs  the 
different  relations  of  things  by  different  terminations, 
but  by  additional  prepofitions,  which  is  otherwife  in 
the  Latin. 

GENIUS,  a  good  or  evil  fpirit  or  daemon,  whom 
the  ancients  fuppofed  fet  over  each  perfon,  to  direct 
his  birth,  accompany  him  in  life,  and  to  be  his  guard. 
See  Daemon. 

Among  the  Romans,  Feflus  obferves,  the  name  ge- 
n'tus  was  given  to  the  god  who  had  the  power  of  do¬ 
ing  all  things,  deum  qui  vim  obtineret  rerum  omnium 
gerendarum ;  which  Vofiius,  de  Idol,  rather  choofes  to 
read  genendarnm ,  who  has  the  power  of  producing  all 
things  by  reafon  Cenforinus  frequently  ufes  gerere  for 
gignere . 

Accordingly,  St  AugufKn  de  Civitat .  Dei ,  relates, 
from  Varro,^that  the  genius  was  a  god  who  had  the 
power  of  generating  all  things;  and  prefided  over  them 
when  produced. 

Feflus  adds,  that  Aufnftius  fpake  of  the  genius  as 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Father  of  men,  who  gave 
them  life  ;  others,  however,  reprefented  the  genius  as 
the  peculiar  or  tutelary  god  of  each  place  :  and  it  is 
certain,  the  laft  is  the  moft  ufual  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  ancients  had  their  genii  of  nations,  of  cities,  of 
^  provinces,  &c.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
following  infeription  on  medals,  genius  populi  rom. 
“  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people  or  genio  pop. 
rom.  “  to  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people. In  this 
fenfe,  genius  and  lar  were  the  fame  thing;  as,  in  effect, 
Cenforinus  and  Apulius  affirm  they  were.  See  Lares 
and  Penates. 

The  Platonifts,  and  other  eaflern  philofophers,  fup¬ 
pofed  the  genii  to  inhabit  the  vafl  region  or  extent  of 
air  between  earth  and  heaven.  They  were  a  fort  of 
intermediate  powers,  who  did  the  office  of  mediators 
Vol.VII.  PartIL 
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between  gods  and  men.  They  were  the  interpreters 
and  agents  of  the  gods  ;  communicated  the  walls  of 
the  deities  to  men  ;  and  the  prayers  and  vows  of  men 
to  the  gods.  As  it  was  unbecoming  the  majefly  of  the 
gods  to  enter  into  fuch  trifling  concerns  ;  this  became 
the  lot  of  the  genii ,  whofe  nature  was  a  mean  between 
the  two  ;  who  derived  immortality  from  the  one,  and 
paffions  from  the  other  ;  and  who  had  a  body  framed 
of  an  aerial  matter.  Moft  of  the  philofophers,  how¬ 
ever,  held,  that  the  genii  of  particular  men  were  born 
with  them,  and  died  ;  and  Plutarch  attributes  the 
ceafing  of  oracles  partly  to  the  death  of  the  genii.  See 
Oracle. 

The  heathens,  who  confidered  the  genii  as  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  particular  perfons,  believed  that  they  rejoiced 
and  were  affli&ed  at  all  the  good  and  ill  fortune  that 
befel  their  wards.  They  never,  or  very  rarely,  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  ;  and  then  only  in  favour  of  fome  per¬ 
fon  of  extraordinary  virtue  or  dignity.  They  likewife 
held  a  great  difference  between  the  genii  of  different 
men  ;  and  that  fome  were  much  more  powerful  than 
others  :  on  which  principle  it  was,  that  a  wizard  in  Ap - 
pian  bids  Anthony  keep  at  a  diftance  from  Odavius, 
by  reafon  Anthony’s  genius  was  inferior  to  and  flood 
in  awe  of  that  of  Oftavius.  There  were  alfo  evil  ge¬ 
nii,  who  took  a  pleafure  in  perfecting  men,  and 
bringing  them  evil  tidings  :  fuch  was  that  in  Patercu¬ 
lus,  See .  which  appeared  to  Brutus  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Philippi.  Thefe  were  alfo  called  larvae, 
and  lemures.  See  Larvae  and  Lhmures. 

Genius,  in  matters  of  literature,  See.  a  natural  ta¬ 
lent  or  difpofition  to  do  one  thing  more  than  another; 
or  the  aptitude  a  man  has  received  from  nature  to  per¬ 
form  well  and  eafily  that  which  others  can  do  but  in¬ 
differently  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pains. 

To  know  the  bent  of  nature  is  the  moft  important 
concern.  Men  come  into  the  world  with  a  genius  de¬ 
termined  not  only  to  a  certain  art,  but  to  certain  parts 
of  that  art,  in  which  alone  they  are  capable  of  fuccefs. 
If  they  quit  their  fphere,  they  fall  even  below  medio¬ 
crity  in  their  profeffion.  Art  and  induftry  add  much 
to  natural  endowments,  but  cannot  fupply  them  where 
they  are  wanting.  Every  thing  depends  on  genius. 
A  painter  often  pleafes  without  obferving  rules  ;  whilfl 
another  difpleafes  though  lie  obferves  them,  becaufe  he 
has  not  the  happinefs  of  being  born  with  a  genius  for 
painting. 

A  man  born  with  a  genius  for  commanding  an  army, 
and  capable  of  becoming  a  great  general  by  the  help 
of  experience,  is  one  whofe  organical  conformation  is 
fuch,  that  his  valour  is  no  obftruaion  to  his  prefence 
of  mind,  and  his  prefence  of  mind  makes  no  abate¬ 
ment  of  his  valour.  Such  a  difpofition  of  mind  cannot 
be  acquired  by  art  :  it  can  be  poffefled  only  by  a  per¬ 
fon  who  has  brought  it  with  him  into  the  world.  What 
has  been  faid  of  thefe  two  arts  may  be  equally  applied 
to  all  other  profeflions.  The  adminiftration  of  gieat 
concerns,  the  art  of  putting  people  tp  thofe  employ¬ 
ments  for  which  they  are  naturally  formed,  the  ltudy  of 
phyfic,  and  even  gaming  itfelf,  all  require  a  genius. 
Nature  has  thought  fit  to  make  a  diftribution  of  her 
talents  among  men,  ip  order  to  render  them  neceffary 
to  one  another  ;  the  wants  of  men  being  the  very  firlt 
link  of  fociety  :  (he  has  therefore  pitched  upon  parti¬ 
cular  perfons,  to  give  them  aptitude  to  perform  rightly 
4  K  fome 
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Genius,  feme  things  which  fhe  has  rendered  impoflible  to  o- 
Genoa~  thers  ;  and  the  latter  have  a  greater  facility  granted 
v_~  them  for  other  things,  which  facility  has  been  refilled 
to  the  former.  Nature,  indeed,  has  made  *.n  unequal 
diftribution  of  her  bleffings  among  her  children  ;  yet  fhe 
has  difmherited  none  ;  and  a  man  diverted  of  all  kinds 
of  abilities,  is  as  great  a  phenomenon  as  an  univerfai 
genius. 

From  the  diverfity  of  genius,  the  difference  of  in¬ 
clination  arifes  in  men,  whom  nature  has  had  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  leading  to  the  employments  for  which  fhe 
defigns  them,  with  more  or  lefs  impetuofity  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  greater  or  Idler  number  of  obftacles 
they  have  to  furmount  in  order  to  render  themfelves 
capable  of  anfwering  this  vocation.  Thus  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  men  are  fo  very  different,  becaufe  they  fol¬ 
low  the  fame  mover,  that  is,  the  impulfe  of  their  ge* 
nius.  This,  as  with  the  painter,  is  what  renders  one 
poet  pleafmg,  even  when  he  trefpafles  againfl  rules  ; 
while  others  are  difagreeable,  notwitliftanding  their 
itridl  regularity. 

The  genius  of  thefe  arts,  according  to  the  abbe  du 
Bos  con  fills  in  a  happy  arrangement  of  the  organs  of 
the  brain  ;  in  a  juft  conformation  of  each  of  thefe  or¬ 
gans;  as  alfo  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  which  dif- 
pofes  it  to  ferment,  during  exercife,  fo  as  to  furnifli 
plenty  of  fpirits  to  the  fpriugs  employed  in  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  imagination.  Here  he  fuppofes  that  the 
compofer’s  blood  is  heated  ;  for  that  painters  and 
poets  cannot  invent  in  cool  blood  ;  nay,  that  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  muil  be  wrapt  into  a  kind  of  enthufiafm 
when  they  produce  their  ideas.  Ariftotle  mentions  a 
poet  who  never  wrote  fo  well  as  when  his  poetic  fury 
hurried  him  into  a  kind  of  frenzy.  The  admirable 
pi&ures  we  have  in  Taffo  of  Armida  and  Clorinda, 
were  drawn  at  the  expence  of  a  difpofition  he  had  to 
real  madnefs,into  which  he  fell  before  he  died.  “  Do 
you  imagine  (fays  Cicero),  that  Pacuvius  wrote,  in 
cold  blood  ?  No,  it  was  impoflible.  He  mull  have 
been  infpired  with  a  kind  of  fury,  to  be  able  to  write 
fuch  admirable  verfes.” 

GENOA,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  republic 
of  the  fame  name,  fitnated  in  E.  Long.  9.  3c.  N. 
Lat.  44.  30. — By  the  Latin  authors  it  is  very  fre¬ 
quently,  though  corruptly,  called  Janua  ;  and  its  pre¬ 
sent  territories  made  part  of  the  ancient  Liguria.  The 
era  of  its  foundation  is  not  known.  Tn  the  time  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war  it  was  a  celebrated  emporium  ; 
and  having  declared  for  the  Romans,  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  Mago  the  Carthaginian.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  ;  and  with  the  reft  of 
Italy  continued  under  their  dominions  till  the  decline 
of  the  weftern  empire  in  476.  Soon  after,  it  fell  un¬ 
der  the  power  of  Theodoric  the  Oftrogoth  ;  who  ha¬ 
ving  defeated  the  ufurper  Odoacer,  became  king  of 
Italy.  This  happened  in  the  year  498  ;  and  in  a 
jfhort  time,' the  Goths  being  almoft  entirely  fubdued 
by  Belifarius  the  emperor  Juftinian’s  general,  Genoa 
was  reannexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  In  1638,  it 
was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Lombards,  whofeking 
Protharis  erefted  it  into  a  provincial  dukedom. 

The  Lombards  continued  matters  of  Genoa  till  the 
year  774,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Charles  the 
Great,  fon  to  Pepin  king  of  France.  He  reduced 
Liguri&to  the  ancient  bounds  fettled  by  A nguftus, 
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and  erected  it  into  a  marquiLte  ;  appointing  his  rela*  Gene' 

tion  Audcmarus  the  firft  count  or  margrave.  Genoa  * _ r 

at  this  time  being  diiiingukhed  for  its  wealth  and  po- 
puloufnefs,  began  to  give  its  name  to  the  whole  coaft ; 
and  continued  under  the  dominion  of  thefe  counts  for 
about  ico  years,  till  the  race  of  the  Pepins  became  en¬ 
tirely  extind  in  Italy,  and  the  empire  was  transferred 
to  the  German  princes. —  Tn  the  year  935  or  936, 
while  the  Genoefe  forces  were  abfent  on  fome  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  Saracens  furprifed  the  city,  which  they  plun¬ 
dered  and  burnt,  putting  to  death  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  others  into  captivity. 
Having  embarked  their  captives,  together  with  an  im- 
menfe  booty,  they  fet  fail  for  Africa  :  but  the  Ge¬ 
noefe  immediately  returning,  purfued  the  invaders; 
and  having  entirely  defeated  them,  recovered  all  the 
captives  and  booty,  and  took  a  great  many  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  Ihips. 

About  the  year  950,  the  Franks  having  loft  all  au¬ 
thority  in  Italy,  the  Genoefe  began  to  form  themfelves 
into  a  republic,  and  to  be  governed  by  their  own  ma- 
giftrates,  who  were  freely  ele&ed,  and  took  the  name 
of  Confuls.  In  order  to  fupport  their  independence, 
the^  applied  themfelves  with  great  afftduity  to  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  ;  and  being  appreheniive  that 
fome  of  the  German  emperors,  who  frequently  entered 
Italy  as  invaders,  might  renew  their  pretenfions  to  their 
ftate,  they  confented  to  acknowledge  Berengarius  III. 
duke  of  Friuli,  who  had  been  ele&ed  emperor  by  a 
party  of  Italian  nobles.  Berengarius,  who  had  much 
ado  to  maintain  himfelf  in  his  new  dignity,  endeavour¬ 
ed  by  his  conceflions  to  enlarge  the  number  of  his  . 
friends  and  adherents  ;  and  accordingly  made  no  diffi- 
culty.to  confirm  the  new  republic  in  all  its  rights  and 
privileges.  After  this  the  Genoefe  began  to  extend 
their  commerce  from  Spain  to  Syria,  and  from  Egypt 
to  Conftantinople  ;  their  veffels,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  thefe  times,  being  fitted  for  fighting  as  well  as 
merchandife.  Having  thus  acquired  great  reputation, 
they  were  invited  in  1017,  by  the  Bilans,  who  had 
likewife  formed  themfelves  into  a  republic,  to  join  with 
them  in  an  expedition  againfl  Sardinia,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Moors.  Jn  this  expedition  they  weie 
fuccefsful  ;  the  ifland  was  reduced  ;  but  from  this  time 
an  enmity  commenced  between  the  two  republics, 
which  did  not  end  but  with  the  ruin  of  the  Pifans. 

The  firft  war  with  Pifa  commenced  about  30  years 
after  the  Sardinian  expedition,  and  lafted  18  years; 
when  the  two  contending  parties  having  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace,  jointly  fent  their  forces  againft  the 
Moors  in  Africa,  of  whom  they  are  faid  to  have  killed 
100,00c.  The  Genoefe  were  very  adlive  in  the  time 
of  the  crufades,  and  had  a  principal  (hare  in  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Jerufalem.  They  alfo  waged  conliderable  war 
with  the  Moors  in  Spain,  of  whom  they  generally  got 
the  better.  They  alfo  prevailed  againft  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ftates;  and,  in  1220,  had  enlarged  their  territories 
beyond  the  fkirts  of  the  Apennines,  fo  that  the  reft: 
of  Italy  looked  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye  :  but  in 
1 3  1 1  the  fa&ions  which  had  for  a  long  time  reigned 
in  the  city,  notwithftanding  all  its  wealth  and  power, 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  fubmit  themfelves  for  2Qr 
years  to  the  dominion  of  Henry  VII.  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many.  That  emperor,  however,  died  in  Auguft  1312; 
and  the  vicar  he  had  left,  foon  after  ^ent  to  Pifa,  up- 
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c  ^  on  which  the  diflentions  in  Genoa  revived  with  greater 
— -  fury  than  ever.  In  1317,  a  quarrel  happened  between 
the  families  of  Spinola  and  Doria  ;  which  came  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  both  parties  fought  in  the  ftreets 
for  24.  days  without  intermiffion,  raifed  battering  en¬ 
gines  againft  each  others  houfes,  and  filled  the  city 
with  blood.  At  lad  the  Spinolas  quitted  the  city,  and 
retired  to  their  territories  in  the  Apennine  mountains. 
The  civil  war  continued  till  the  year  1331;  when,  by 
the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Naples,  it  was  concluded, 
that  all  exiles  finould  return  to  the  city  ;  that  the  re¬ 
public  fhould  be  governed  by  the  king’s  vicar  ;  and 
all  the  offices  of  the  Hate  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Guelfs  and  the  Gibellines,  the  two  contending 
parties. 

By  this  ruinous  war,  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  formerly 
adorned  with  palaces  and  vineyards,  was  now  reduced 
to  the  appearance  of  a  barren  wade.  So  great  was 
the  general  defolation,  that,  according  to  Petrarch, 
the  fpedlators  who  failed  along  were  ftruck  with  alto- 
nifliment  and  horror.  Villani,  a  cotemporary  author, 
relates,  that  it  was  fuppofed  by  the  learned,  that 
greater  exploits  had  not  been  performed  at  the  fiege  of 
Troy  ;  and  that  the  lodes  each  party  had  fudained 
would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  purchafed  a  king¬ 
dom,  the  Genoefe  republic  being  in  his  time  the 
riched  and  mod  powerful  date  in  Chridendom.  Ihe 
annalid  Stella  informs  us,  that,  before  the  war,  the 
mod  extravagant  profufion  and  luxury  prevailed  a- 
mong  the  Genoefe  :  but  that,  towards  the  end,  many 
noble  families  were  reduced  to  indigence  and  poverty  ; 
fo  that,  about  ico  years  after,  it  became  fathionable 
for  the  nobles  to  live  in  a  plain  manner,  without  any 
lliow  or  magnificence. 

Jn  1336,  both  parties,  fufpending  their  mutual  ani- 
mofities,  fent  two  fleets  of  20  galleys  each  into  the 
German  ocean,  to  the  abidance  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Edward  III.  king  of 
England.  This  naval  expedition  proved  the  caufe  of 
a  mod  remarkable  revolution  in  the  Genoefe  govern¬ 
ment.  The  failors  of  the  fleet,  thinking  themfelves 
injured  by  their  officers,  whom  they  aCcnfed  of  de¬ 
frauding  them  of  their  pay,  proceeded  to  an  open  mu¬ 
tiny  ;  and,  having  expelled  the  admiral,  and  other  com¬ 
manders,  fazed  the  galleys.  The  king  of  France  be¬ 
ing  chofen  arbitrator,  decided  in  favour  of  the  officers, 
and  imprifoned  16  of  the  chiefs  of  the  mutineers.  U- 
pon  this  feveral  of  the  failors  left  the  fleet,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  Genoa ;  where  they  went  round  the  coafls,  re* 
peating  their  mutinous  complaints,  which  were  great¬ 
ly  hearkened  to,  upon  a  falfe  report  that  the  mutineers 
who  had  been  imprifoned  were  broke  upon  the  wheel. 
The  fadlious  fpirit  increafed  ;  and  at  lad  the  Genoefe 
[  infilled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  for  having  an  abbot  of 
their  own  cboofing,  and  20  of  the  people  with  the  com 
fent  of  the  captains  of  the  republic  afiembled  for  that 
j  nrpofe.  While  the  mob  were  impatiently  expecting 
their  dccifion,  a  mechanic,  generally  accounted  a  fool, 
|  mounted  n  wooden  bench,  and  called  out  that  one 
Simon  Bucanigree  Humid  be  chofen  abbot.  This  be- 
B  ing  inllantly  echoed  by  the  populace,  he  was  fird  de- 
ehned  allot,  then  lord ,  and  at  lad  duke  of  Genoa. 

This  new  expedient  did  not  at  all  anfwer  the  pnr- 
pofe.  The  dill'entions  continued  as  violent  as  ever, 
hotwithdnndirig  the  .power  of  the  new  magillrates  5 


and  by  thefe  perpetual  divifions  the  republic  was  at  Gena*, 
lad  fo  much  weakened,  that  in  1 390  the  king  of  France  ~ v — 5 

was  declared  Lord  of  Genoa.  Cinder  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  however,  they  foon  became  exceedingly 
impatient  ;  and,  in  "1422,  the  duke  of  Milan  obtained 
the  fovereignty.  With  this  fituation  they  were  equally 
difpleafed,  and  therefore  revolted  in  1436.  Twenty- 
two  years  after,  finding  themfelves  prefled  by  a  power¬ 
ful  fleet  and  army  fent  by  Alphcnfo  king  of  Naples, 
they  again  conferred  the  fovereignty  of  their  date 
upon  the  king  of  France.  In  1460,  they  revolted 
from  the  French  ;  and,  four  years  after,  put  themfelves 
again  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  from 
whom  they  revolted  in  1478.  He  was  again  declared 
fovereign  of  the  republic  in  1488  ;  and,  1 1  years  after, 
the  city  and  territories  of  Genoa  were  conquered  bv 
Louis  Xll.  of  France. 

The  almod  unparalleled  ficklenefs  of  the  Genoefe 
difpofition  was  not  to  be  corrected  by  this  misfortune. 

They  revolted  in  1506  ;  but  next  year  were  again  fub* 
dued  by  Louis.  Six  years  after,  they  again  revolted  ; 
and  in  1516,  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Spaniards.  In  1528,  Andrew  Doria,  a  Genoefe  ad¬ 
miral  in  the  fervice  of  the  French,  undertook  to  ref- 
cue  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  princes, 
and  redore  it  to  its  liberty.  Knowing  well  the  fickle 
difpofition  of  his  countrymen,  he  took  all  occafions  of 
exciting  difeontents  among  them  againd  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Jde  perfuaded  them,  that  the  French  (who  had 
again  obtained  the  fovereignty)  had  left  them  only  a 
fliadow  of  liberty,  while  they  pretended  to  protect 
them  from  their  enemies.  To  the  nobility  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  difgrace  of  fiiffering  the  government  to  be 
veiled  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  lefs  worthy  of  autho¬ 
rity  than  themfelves.  Thus  he  foon  formed  a  drong 
faction,  and  formed  his  plan  ;  for  the  execution  of 
which  he  took  the  mod  proper  time,  namely,  when 
almod  three-fourths  of  the  French  garrifon  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  plague.  He  advanced  with  500 
men  ;  and  his  friends  having  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  him,  he  feized  the  principal  pofts,  and  thus  be¬ 
came  mader  of  it  without  drawing  his  fword.  The 
garrifon  retired  to  the  forts,  where  they  foon  after  ca¬ 
pitulated,  and  being  driven  out  of  the  city,  Doria  re- 
edabliflied  the  ancient  form  of  government.  See  Do¬ 
ria* 

The  republic  hath  fince 'Continued  to  preferve  her 
liberty,  though  greatly  fallen  from  her  ancient  fplen- 
dor,  and  now  become  a  very  inconiiderable  date.  In 
1 684,  the  Genoefe  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under 
the  refentment  of  Louis  XIV.  at  which  time  the  city 
was  almod  deftroyed  by  a  formidable  bombardment. 

In  the  year  1688,  it  was  bombarded  by  admiral  Byng, 
and  forced  to  capitulate  ;  but  there  were  at  that  time 
no  views  of  making  a  permanent  conqned  of  the  ciry. 

In  1730,  the  ifland  of  Coriica  revolted  from  the  Ge¬ 
noefe,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  reduced  by  them; 
for  which  reafon  it  was  iold  to  the  French,  who  in  the 
year  1770  totally  reduced  it. 

The  Genoefe  territories  extend  along  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  commonly  called  the  gufph  of 
Genoa ,  about  152  miles;  but  their  breadth  is  very  un¬ 
equal,  being  from  eight  to  about  20  miles.  Where 
they  are  not  bounded  by  the  fea,  the  following  dates 
and  countries,  taking  them  from  wed  to  ead,  are  their 
4  K  2  boun- 
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Genoa,  boundaries,  viz.  Piedmont,  Montferat,  Milan,  Placen- 
' — -  tia,  Parma,  the  dukedom  of  Tufcany,  and  the  repub¬ 

lic  of  Lucca.  This  tra&,  though  a  great  part  of  it 
is  mountainous,  and  fome  of  that  barren  enough,  yet 
produces  plenty  of  excellent  fruit,  good  pafture,  wood, 
garden- fluff,  and  mulberry-trees,  with  fome  wine  and 
oil,  but  little  corn.  What  they  want  of  the  laft,  they 
have  either  from  Lombardy,  Sicily,  or  Naples. 

Genoa  Hands  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  little  gulpli,  partly  on  the  flat,  and 
partly  on  the  declivity,  of  a  pleafant  hill ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  it  appears  to  great  advantage  from  the  fea. 
It  is  defended  on  the  land-fide  by  a  double  wall,  which 
in  circumference  is  about  ten  Italian  miles.  Two  of 
the  ftreets  confift  entirely  of  a  double  ftraight  row  of 
magnificent  palaces.  The  others,  though  clean  and 
well  paved,  are  crooked  and  narrow.  The  palaces  of 
the  nobility  are  almoft  all  of  marble,  and  many  of  them 
are  painted  on  the  outfide.  That  there  fhould  be  fuch 
a  profufion  of  marble  here,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  the  neighbouring  hills  abound  with  it.  The  city 
contains  a  vaft  number  of  palaces,  churches,  and  con¬ 
vents,  and  feveral  hofpitals.  The  palace  where  the 
doge  refides,  and  where  the  great  and  little  council, 
and  the  two  colleges  of  the  procuratori  and  governa- 
tori  affemble,  is  a  large  Hone  building  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  :  but  it  contains  fome  fine  paintings  in  frefco  ; 
two  ftatues  of  Andrew  and  John  Doria  in  white  mar¬ 
ble  ;  and  an  arfenal,  in  which  are  faid  to  be  arms  for 
thirty-four  thoufand  men,  with  a  fhield,  containing 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pi ftol- barrels,  and  thirty-three 
coats  of  mail,  which,  it  is  pretended,  were  worn  by 
as  many  Genoefe  heroines  in  a  croifade.  Of  the 
churches,  the  fineft  are  thofe  of  the  Annunciation,  St 
Mary  Carignan,  St  Dominic,  and  St  Martha.  In  the 
cathedral  is  a  difh  made  of  a  fingle  emerald.  All  the 
inhabitants  here,  except  the  principal  ladies,  who  are 
carried  in  chairs,  walk  on  foot,  on  account  of  the  nar- 
rownefs  or  lteepnefs  of  the  ftreets.  The  fortifications 
of  the  city,  towards  the  fea,  arc  remarkably  ftrong. 
There  ar^  two  fine  ftone-bridges  over  the  rivers  Bon- 
zevera  and  Bifagno,  the  firft  whereof  wafhes  the  weft, 
and  the  other  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city,  within  which 
there  is  alfo  a  furprifing  ftone-bridge  joining  two  hills. 
The  harbour,  though  large,  is  far  from  being  fafe; 
but  no  care  or  expence  have  been  fpared  to  render  it 
as  fafe  and  commodious  as  poffible.  The  wind  to 
which  it  is  moft  expofed,  is  that  called  Labeccio,  or  the 
fouth-weft.  The  place  where  the  republic’s  galleys 
lie,  is  called  the  Darfena,  where  are  a  great  number 
of  Turkifh  fiaves.  On  a  rock,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
harbour,  is  the  fanal  or  light-houfe,  a  high  tower,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  lanthorn,  containing  thirty-fix 
lamps.  The  trade  of  Genoa  is  chiefly  in  velvets,  da- 
mafles,  plufh,  and  other  filks,  brocades,  lace,  gloves, 
fweetmeats,  fruits,  oil,  Parmefan  cheefe,  anchovies, 
and  medicinal  drugs  from  the  Levant ;  but  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  harbour,  and  the  high  price  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  greatly  check  its  commerce.  In  1751,  Genoa 
was  declared  a  free  port  for  ten  years,  under  certain 
veftri&ions  :  in  that  called  Porto  Franco ,  any  merchant 
may  have  a  ware-houfe,  and  import  or  export  goods 
duty-free  ;  but  fuch  as  are  difpofed  of  in  the  city,  or 
on  the  continent,  are  taxed  pretty  high.  The  nobili¬ 
ty  are  allowed  to  trade  in  the  wholefale  way  ;  to  carry 


on  velvet,  filk,  and  cloth  manufactures  ;  and  to  have  Genfif 
fharcs  in  merchant- fhips  :  and  fome  of  them,  as  the  Genii 
Palavacini,  are  aCtually  the  greateft  merchants  in  Ge-  "““Y* 
noa.  Another  very  profitable  article  of  trade  carried 
on  by  them  is  banking,  and  dealing  in  bills  of  ex¬ 
change.  A  new  academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  civil 
and  military  architecture,  was  inftituted  here  in  1751. 

One  may  walk  the  ftreets  of  Genoa  in  the  night  with 
the  greateft  fafety,  which  is  more  than  can  be  faid  of 
many  cities  in  Italy.  Excefiive  fplendor  and  luxury 
are,  in  feveral  refpeCts,  reftrained  by  falutary  laws. 

No  beggars  are  permitted  to  afk  alms  in  Genoa,  and 
the  inns  are  better  than  thofe  at  Turin.  When  a  An¬ 
gle  perfon  is  buried,  a  kind  of  garland  of  all  forts  of 
artificial  flowers  is  placed  on  the  coffin.  The  Ge¬ 
noefe  in  general  are  elteemed  crafty,  induftrious,  and 
inured  to  labour  above  the  other  Italians. 

GENSING.  See  Panax. 

GENTIANA,  Gentian,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
20th  order,  Rotacea.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  ; 
the  capfule  bivalved  and  unilocular;  there  are  two  lon¬ 
gitudinal  receptacles.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies 
are  the  following  : 

1.  The  lutea,  or  common  gentian  of  the  fhops.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany  ;  from 
whence  the  roots,  the  only  part  ufed  in  medicine,  are 
brought  to  this  country.  Thefe  have  a  yellowifh- 
brown  colour,  and  a  very  bitter  tafte.  The  lower 
leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval  ftiape,  a  little  pointed  at 
the  end,  lliff,  of  a  yeliowifh  green,  and  have  five  large 
veins  on  the  back  of  each.  The  ftalk  rifes  four  or  five 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  growing  by  pairs  at 
each  joint,  almoft  embracing  the  ftalk  at  their  bafe. 
They  are  of  the  fame  form  with  the  lower,  but  dimi- 
nifh  gradually  in  their  fize  to  the  top.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  whirls  at  the  joints  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalks,  Handing  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  whofe  origin 
is  in  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  They  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.— The  roots  of  this  plant  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  medicine  as  ftomachic  bitters.  In 
tafte  they  are  lefs  exceptionable  than  moft  of  the  fub- 
ftances  of  this  clafs.  Infufions  of  gentian-root  fla¬ 
voured  with  orange-peel,  are  fufficiently  grateful. 
Some  years  ago  a  poifonous  root  was  difeovered 
among  the  gentian  brought  to  London  ;  the  ufe  of 
which  occafioned  violent  diforders,  and  in  fome  cafes 
death.  This  root  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  gen¬ 
tian,  by  its  being  internally  of  a  white  colour,  and  void 
of  bitternefs. 

2.  The  centaureum,  or  lefler  centaury  of  the  (hops, 
is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  grows  on 
dry  paftures  ;  and  its  height  is  commonly  proportioned 
to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  as  in  rich  foils  it  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  a  foot,  but  in  poor  ones  not  above 
three  or  four  inches.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  up¬ 
right  branching  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves, 
placed  by  pairs.  The  flowers  grow  in  form  of  an 
umbel  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  of  a  bright 
purple  colour.  They  come  out  in  July,  and  the  feed 
ripens  in  autumn.  The  plant  cannot  be  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  tops  are  an  ufeful  aperient  bitter,  in  j 
which  view  they  are  often  ufed  in  the  prefent  practice 

of  medicine. 
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GENTILE,  in  matters  of  religion,  a  Pagan,  or 
worftiipper  of  falfe  gods.  - 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  deduced  trom  the  Jews, 

'  who  called"  all  tliofe  who  were  not  of  their  name  n»u 
gojim,  i.  e.  gentes,  which  in  the  Greek  tranflatioiis  of 
the  Old  Teftament  is  rendered  r*  <6**  5  in  which  fenfe  it 
frequently  occurs  in  the  New  Teftament;  as  in  Matth. 
vi.  52.  “  All  thefe  things  the  nations  or  Gentiles 
feek.”  Whence  the  Latin  church  alfo  ufed  gentes  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  our  Gentiles,  efpecially  in  the  New  Te¬ 
ftament.  But  the  word  gentes  foon  got  another  fig- 
nification,  and  no  longer  meant  all  fuch  as  were  not 
Jews;  but  thofe  only  who  were  neither  Jews  norChn- 
Itians,  but  followed  the  fuperftitions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  &c.  In  this  fenfe  it  continued  among  the 
Chriftian  writers,  till  their  manner  of  fpeecli,  together 
with  their  religion,  was  publicly  and  by  authority  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  empire  ;  when  gentiles,  from  gentes,  came 
into  ufe  :  and  then  both  words  had  two_  fignifications, 
viz.  in  treatifes  or  laws  concerning  religion,  they  fig- 
nified  Pagans,  neither  Jews  nor  Chriitians  ;  and  in 
civil  affairs,  they  were  ufed  for  all  fuch  as  were  not 
Romans. 

Gentile,  in  the  Roman  law  and  hiftory,  a  name 
which  fometimes  expreffes  what  the  Romans  otherwife 
called  barbarians ,  whether  they  were  allies  of  Rome 
or  not:  but  this  word  was  ufed  in  a  more  particular 
fenfe  for  all  Grangers  and  foreigners  not  fubjedt  to  the 
Roman  empire. 

GENT1LESCHI  (Horatio),  an  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Pifa  in  1563.  After  having  made  him- 
felf  famous  at  Florence,  Rome,  Genoa,  and  other  parts 
of  Italy,  he  removed  to  Savoy;  from  whence  he  went 
to  France,  and  at  laft,  upon  the  invitation  of  Charles  1. 
came  over  to  England.  He  was  well  received  by 
that  king,  who  appointed  him  lodgings  in  his  court, 
together  with  a  confiderable  falary  ;  and  employed 
him  in  his  palace  at  Greenwich,  and  other  public 
places.  The  moil  remarkable  of  Jus  performances  in 
England,  were  the  ceilings  of  Greenwich  and  York- 
houfe.  He  did  alfo  a  Madona,  a  Magdalen,  and  Lot 
with  his  two  daughters,  for  king  Charles;  all  which 
he  performed  admirably  well.  After  the  death  of  the 
king,  when  his  colledtion  was  expofed  to  fale,  nine 
pictures  of  Gentilefchi  were  fold  for  600  1.  and  are 
now  faid  to  be  the  ornaments  of  the  hall  in  Marlbo- 
rougli-houfe.  His  moil  efteemed  piece  abroad  was 
the  portico  of  cardinal  Bentivoglio’s  palace  at  Rome. 
He  made  feveral  attempts  in  face-painting,  but  with 
little  fuccefs  ;  his  talent  lying  altogether  in  hiltories, 
with  figures  as  big  as  the  life.  He  was  much  in  favour 
with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  many  others  ot 
the  nobility.  After  1 2  years  continuance  in  England, 
he  died  here  at  84  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
queen’s  chapel  at  Somerfet-houfe.  His  print  is  a- 
mongthe  heads  of  Vandyke,  he  having  been  drawn  by 
that  great  matter.  He  left  behind  him  a  daughter, 
Artemifia  Gentilefchi,  who  was  but  little  inferior  to 
her  father  in  hiftory-painting,  and  excelled  him  in 

P°GENTILIS  (Albericus),  profeffor  of  civil  law  at 
Oxford;  an  Italian  by  birth.  He  had  quitted  Ltaj 
with  his  father,  on  account  of  religion.  He  wrote 
Icveral  works;  three  books,  in  particular,  De  jure  belli, 
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which  have  not  been  unferviceable  to  Grotius, 
at  London  in  1 608. 

Gentilis  (Scipio),  brother  to  the  former,  and  as 
celebrated  a  civilian  as  he,  forfook  his  native  country 
that  he  might  openly  profefs  the  Proteftant  religion. 
He  was  counfellor  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  pro- 
feffor  of  law  with  uncommon  reputation.  He  w^as  a 
great  humanift ;  and  in  his  lectures,  as  well  as  books, 
mixed  the  flowers  of  polite  learning  with  the  thorns  of 
the  Jaw.  He  died  in  1616. 

GENTLEMAN.  Under  this  denomination  are 


He  died  Gentilis, 
Gentlemen* 
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comprehended  all  above  the  rank  of  yeomen*,  where- mQnait^^ 
by  noblemen  are  truly  called geritlemen. 

A  gentleman  is  ufually  defined  to  be  one,  who, 
without  any  title,  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whofe  an- 
ceflors  have  been  freemen  :  and  by  the  coat  that  a 
gentleman  giveth,  he  is  known  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  de- 
feended  from  thofe  of  his  name  that  lived  many  hun¬ 
dred  years  fince. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  gentilhomme  ;  or 
rather  of  gentil ,  “  fine,  fafhionable,  or  becoming  ;  and 
the  Saxon  man ,  q.  d.  honejlus ,  or  honejlo  loco  natus . 

The  fame  fignification  has  the  Italian  genlilhuomo ,  and 
the  Spanifh  hidalgo ,  or  hijo  dalgo ,  that  is,  the  fon  of 
fomebody,  or  of  a  perfon  of  note. — If  we  go  farther 
back,  we  fhall  find  gentleman  originally  derived  from 
the  Latin  gentilis  homo ;  which  was  uled  among  the 
Romans  for  a  race  of  noble  perfons  of  the  fame  name, 
born  of  free  or  ingenuous  parents,  and  whofe  ance- 
ftors  had  never  been  flaves  or  put  to  death  by  law. 

Thus  Cicero  in  his  Topics ,  “  Gentiles  funt,  qui  inter  fi 
eodem  Junt  nomine ,  ab  ingenuis  oriundi,  quorum  major um 
nemo  fervitutem  fervivity  qui  capite  non  Junt  dinwiuti,  &c. 

—  Some  hold  that  it  was  formed  from  gentile,  i.  e.  pa¬ 
gan  ;  and  that  the  ancient  Franks,  who^  conquered 
Gaul,  which  was  then  converted  to  Chridianity,  were 
called  gentiles  by  the  natives,  as  being  yet  heathens. — 

Others  relate,  that  towards  the  declenfion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  as  recorded  by  Ammianus.  Marcellinus, 
there  were  two  companies  of  brave  foldicrs,  the  one* 
called  gentilium,  and  the  other  feutariorum  ,*  and  that  it 
was  hence  w*e  derive  the  names  gentleman  and  ef quire . 

See  Esquire. — This  fentiment  is  confirmed  by  Paf- 
quire,  who  fuppofes  the  appellation  gentiles  and  ecuyers 
to  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  from  the  Roman  fol- 
diery  ;  it  being  to  the  gentiles  and  feutarii,  who  were 
the  braved  of  the  foldiery,  that  the  principal  benefices 
and  portions  of  lands  were  afligned.  See  Benefice. 

—The  Gauls  obferving,  that  during  the  empire  of  the 
Romans,  the  feutarii  and  gentiles  had  the  bed  tene¬ 
ments  or  appointments  of  all  the  foldiers  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  provinces,  became  infenfibly  accudomed  to 
apply  the  fame  names,  genlilhommes  and  ecuyers ,  to  fuch 
as  they  found  their  kings  gave  the  bed  provifions  or 
appointments  to. 

Gentleman  Ufher  of  the  Black  Rod.  See  Rod. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel ;  officers  whofe  duty  and 
attendance  is  in  the  royal  chapel,  being  in  number  32. 

Twelve  of  them  are  prieds ;  the  other  20,  commonly 
called  clerks  of  the  chapel,  afiid  in  the  performance  of 
divine  fervice.  One  of  the  fird  12  is  chofen  for  con- 
fefTor  of  the  houfehold  ;  whofe  office  is  to  read  prayers 
every  morning  to  the  houfehold  fervants,  to  vilit  the 
fick,  examine  and  prepare  communicants,  and  admi- 

nider 


Gentoos 
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w  facranient.  One  of  20  clerks,  well  vcrfed  in^ 

mulic,  is  chofen  firfl  organid,  who  is  mailer  of  the 
children,  to  indrtnfi  them  in  mulic,  and  whatever  elfe 
is  lieceffiiry  for  the  lervice  of  the  chapel ;  a  fecond  is 
likewife  an  organiil ;  a  third  a  lutanid  ;  and  a  fourth 
a  violift.  There  are  likewife  three  vergers,  fo  called 
from  the  filver  rods  they  carry  in  their  hands;  being 
a  ferjeant,  a  yeoman,  and  groom  of  the  veftry :  the 
lirll  attends  the  dean  and  fub-dean,  and  finds  fur- 
plices  and  other  necefTaries  for  the  chapel;  the  fe¬ 
cond  has  the  whole  care  of  the  chapel,  keeps  the 
pews,  and  feats  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  the  groom 
has  his  attendance  within  the  chapel-door,  and  looks 
after  it. 

GENFQOS,  in  modern  liidory,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  denote  the  profeffors 
of  the  religion  of  the  bramins  or  brachmans,  who  in* 
habit  the  country  called  Hindqjlati ,  in  the  Ead  Indies, 


from  the  word^cwi,  a  “  region,”  and  hind  or  hindoo  ; 
which  Ferifhteh,  as  we  learn  from  colonel  Dow’s  tranf- 
lation  of  his  hiilory,  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  fon  of 
Idam  the  fon  of  Noah.  It  isobferved,  however,  that 
Hindoo  is  not  the  name  by  which  the  inhabitants  ori¬ 
ginally  11  y led  themfclves  ;  but  according  to  the  idiom 
of  the  fchanfcrit  which  they  ufe,  jumbodeep ,  from  jutn- 
boo,  a  “  jackall,”  an  animal  common  in  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  deep,  a  large  portion  of  land  furrdunded  by 
the  fea ;  or  bhertekhunt ,  from  khunt ,  i*  e.  66  a  conti¬ 
nent,”  and  Iherrhut ,  the  name  of  one  of  the  lirll  In¬ 
dian  rajahs.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  they  have 
affumed  the  name  of  Hindoos  only  fmee  the  era  of  the 
Tartar  government,  to  diflinguifh  themfelves  from 
their  conquerors  the  MulTulmen.  The  term  Gentoo  or 
Gent,  in  the  Schanfcrit  dialed!,  denotes  animal  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  in  its  more  confined  fenfe  mankind,  and  is  ne¬ 
ver  appropriated  particularly  to  fuch  as  follow  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Brhima.  Thefe  are  divided  into  four  great 
tribes,  each  of  which  lias  its  own  feparate  appellation; 
but  they  have  no  common  or  collective  term  that  com¬ 
prehends  the  whole  nation  under  the  idea  affixed  by 
the  Europeans  to  the  word  Gentoo .  Mr  Halhed,  in 
the  preface  to  his  transition  of  the  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws,  conjectures,  that  the  Portuguefe,  011  their  firll 
arrival  in  India,  hearing  the  word  frequently  in  the 
mouths  of  the  natives,  as  applied  to  mankind  in  gene¬ 
ral,  might  adopt  it  for  the  domeftte  appellation  of  the 
Indians  themfelves,  or  perhaps  their  bigotry  might 
force  from  tiie  word  Gentoo  a  fanciful  aliufion  to  Gen¬ 
tile  or  Pagan.  1  he  Hindoos,  or  Gentoos,  vie  with 
the  Chinefe  as  to  the  antiquity  of  their  nation.  They 
reckon  the  duration  of  the  world  by  four  jogues,  or  di- 
flindl  ages :  the  firfl  is  the  Suttee  jogue,  or  age  of 
purity,  which  is  faid  to  have  lafled  about  3,200,000 
years;  during  which  the  life  of  man  was  loo, 000 
years,  and  his  llature  21  cubits  :  the  fecond,  the  Tir- 
tah  jogue,  or  the  age  in  which  one-third  of  mankind 
were  reprobate  ;  which  confided  of  2,400,000  years, 
when  men  lived  to  the  age  of  io,oco  years  :  the  third, 
the  Dwa par  jogue,  in  which  half  of  the  human  race 
became  depraved  ;  which  endured  to  600,000  years, 
when  mens  lives  weie  reduced  to  ico o  years:  and 
fourthly,  the  Collee  jogue,  in  which  all  mankind  were 
conupted,  or  rather  dimimilied,  which  the  word  collee 
imports.  This  is  the  prefent  era,  which  thcyfuppofe 
will  fubfiil  lor  400,000  years,  of  which  near  5000  are 
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already  pad ;  and  man’s  life  in  rhis  period  is  limited  to 
100  years.  It  is  fuppofed  by  many  authors,  that  mod 
of  the  Gentoo  JhaJlers,  or  feriptures,  were  compofed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Collet  jogue :  but  an  ob¬ 
jection  occurs  again  It  this  fuppofition,  viz.  that  the 
fhaders  take  no  notice  of  the  deluge  ;  to  which  the 
bramins  reply,  that  all  their  feriptures  were  written 
before  the  time  of  Noah,  and  the  deluge  never  extend¬ 
ed  to  Hindodan.  Neverthelcfs,  it  appears  from  the 
fhaders  themfelves,  that  they  claim  a  much  higher  an-* 
tiquity  than  this  ^  indances  of  which  are  recited  bv 
Mr  Halhed. 

The  do&rine  of  tranfmigration  is  one  of  the  didin- 
guifhing  tenets  of  the  Gentoos.  With  regard  to  this 
fubje£t,  it  is  their  opinion,  according  to  Mr  Holwell, 
that  thofe  fouls  which  have  attained  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  purity,  either  by  the  innocence  of  their  man¬ 
ners  or  the  feverity  of  their  mortifications,  are  removed 
to  regions  of  happinefs  proportioned  to  their  refpec- 
tive  merits  ;  but  that  thofe  who  cannot  fo  farfurmount 
tae  prevalence  of  bad  example,  and  the  powerful  de¬ 
generacy  of. the  times,  as  to  defer ve  fuch  a  piomotion, 
aie  condemned  to  undergo  continual  punifhment  in  the 
animation  of  fucceffive  animal  forms,  until,  at  the  da¬ 
ted  period,  another  renovation  of  the  four  jogues  fhall 
commence,  upon  the  didblution  of  the  prefent.  They 
imagine  nx  different  fpheres  above  this  earth;  the 
highed  of  which,  called  futtee,  is  the  refidence  of  Bhri- 
ma  and  his  particular  favourites.  This  fphere  is  alfo 
the  habitation  of  thofe  men  who  never  uttered  a  falfe* 
hood,  and  of  thofe  women  who  have  voluntarily  burn¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  their  hiifbands  ;  the  propriety  of 
which  practice  isexprefsly  enjoined  in  the  code  of  the 
Gentoo  laws.  This  code,  printed  by  the  Ead- India 
Company  in  1776,  is  a  very  curious  collection  of  Hin¬ 
doo 1  juriiprudence,  which  was  fele&ed  by  the  mod  ex¬ 
perienced  pundits  or  lawyers,  from  curious  originals  in 
the  Schanfcrit  language,  who  were  employed  for  this 
purpofe  from  May  1773  to  February  1775;  after¬ 
wards  translated  into  the  Per  dan  idiom,  and  then  into 
the  Englifh  language  by  Mr  Halhed. 

The  feveral  inditutes  contained  in  this  colledion 
are  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  the  Gentoos,  and 
revet ed  as  of  tne  highed  authority.  Ti*e  curious  read¬ 
er  will  difeover  an  adonifhing  fimilarity  between  the 
inditutes  of  tins  code  and  many  or  the  ordinances  of 
the  Jewifh  law  ;  between  the  character  of  the  bramins 
or  priefts,  and  the  Levites  ;  and  between  the  ceremo¬ 
ny  of  the  fcape-goat  under  the  Muiuic  difpenfation, 
and  a  Gentoo  ceremony  called  the  ajhum.ned jug,  in 
which  a  horfe  anfvvers  the  purpofe  of  the  goat.  Many 
obfolete  cudoms  and  ufages  alluded  to  in  many  parts 
oi  the  Old  Tedament,  may  alfo  receive  illudrations 
from  the  inditutes  of  this  code.  It  appears  from  the 
code,  that  the  bramins,  who  are  the  prieds  and  legif- 
lators  of  the  country,  have  refigned  all  the  fecular  and 
executive  power  into  the  hands  of  another  cad  or  tribe; 
and  no  brand n  has  been  properly  capable  of  the  magi- 
dracy  fince  the  time  of  the  futtee  jogue.  The  only 
privilege  of  importance  which  they  have  appropriated 
to  themfelves,  is  an  exemption  from  all  capital  puniffi- 
menu  they  may  be  degraded,  branded,  imprifoned 
for  life,  or  fent  into  perpetual  exile  ;  but  it  is  every 
where  expredly  ordained,  that  a  bramin  ffiall  not  be 
put  to  death  on  any  account  whatfoever. 


Gentoo*. 
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We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Hindoos  are  di¬ 
vided  into  four  great  and  original  tribes,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Gentoo  theology,  proceeded  from  the  four 
different  members  of  Brhima,  the  fuppofed  immediate 
agent  of  the  creation  under  the  fpiritof  the  Almighty. 
Tliefe  tribes  are  the  bramins,  which  proceeded  from 
his  mouth,  and  whofe  office  is  to  pray,  read,  and  in- 
ftrndt ;  the  Chehteree,  which  proceed  from  his  arms, 
whofe  office  is  to  draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  and  to  go¬ 
vern  ;  the  Bice,  proceeding  from  the  belly  or  thighs, 
who  are  to  provide  the  neceifaries  of  life  by  agriculture 
and  traffic  ;  and  the  Sooder,  from  the  feet,  which  are 
ordained  to  labour,  ferve,  and  travel. 

Few  Chriitians,  fays  the  tranfiator  of  the  Gentoo 
code,  have  exprcffed  themfelves  with  a  more  becoming 
reverence  of  the  grand  and  impartial  defigns  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  all  its  works,  or  with  a  more  extenfive  cha¬ 
rity  towards  all  their  fellow- creatures  of  every  profef- 
fion,  than  the  Gentoos*  It  is  indeed  an  article  of 
faith  among  the  bramins,  that  God’s  all  merciful  power 
would  not  have  permitted  fuch  a  number  of  different 
religions,  if  he  had  not  found  a  pleafure  in  beholding 
their  varieties. 

GENUFLEXION,  (o f  genu,  “  knee,”  and  fe8o 
“  1  bend,”)  the  a&  of  bowing  or  bending  the  knee  ;  or 
rather  of  kneeling  down. 

The  Jefnit  Rofweyd,  in  his  Onomallicon,  fhows, 
that  genuflexion,  or  kneeling,  has  been  a  very  ancient 
cuilom  in  the  church,  and  even  under  the  Old  Tefla- 
ment  difpenfation  ;  and  that  this  pra&ice  was  obfer¬ 
ved  throughout  all  the  year,  excepting  on  Sundays, 
and  during  the  time  from  Eaflitrto  Whitfuntide,  when 
kneeling  wras  forbid  by  the  council  of  Nieei 

Others  have  fnown,  that  the  cuftom  of  not  kneeling 
on  Sundays  had  obtained  from  the  time  of  the  apofiles, 
as  appears  from  St  Ireneus,  and  Tertuliian  ;  and  the 
Ethiopic  church,  fcrnpuloiifly  attached  to  the  ancient 
ceremonies,  dill  retains  that  of  not  kneeling  at  divine 
fervice.  The  Ruffians  dteem  it  an  indecent  pofinre  to 
worfhip  God  on  the  knees.  Add,  that  the  Jews  ufually 
prayed  handing.  Rofweyd  gives  the  realons  of  the 
prohibition  of  genuflexion  on  Sundays,  See.  from  St 
Bnfil,  Anaftafius,  St  Juftin,  Sec. 

Baronius  is  of  opinion,  that  genuflexion  was  not  efta- 
blilhed  in  the  year  of  Chrid  58,  from  that  paffage  in 
Adis  xx.  36.  where  St  Paul  is  exprefsly  mentioned  to 
kneel  down  at  prayer  ;  but  Saurin  fhows,  that  nothing 
can  be  thence  concluded.  The  fame  author  remarks, 
alfo,  that  the  primitive  Chridians  carried  the  pra&iee 
of  genuflexion  fo  far,  that  fome  of  them  had  worn  ca¬ 
vities  in  the  floor  where  they  prayed  :  and  St  Jerome 
relates  of  St  James,  that  he  had  contracted  a  hardnefs 
on  his  knees  equal  to  that  of  camels. 

GENUS,  among  metaphyficians  and  logicians,  de¬ 
notes  a  number  of  beings  which  agree  in  certain  ge- 
beral  properties  common  to  them  all  :  fo  that  a  ge¬ 
nus  is  nothing. elfe  but  an  abdrad  idea,  expreffed  by 
fome  general  name  or  term.  See  Logic  and  Meta- 

O 
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Genus,  is  alfo  ufed  fora  charadler  or  manner  appli¬ 
cable  to  every  thing  of  a  certain  nature  or  condition  : 
in  which  fenle  it  ferves  to  make  capital  divifions  in  di¬ 
vers  fciences,  as  medicine,  natural  liidory,  Sec . 

Genus,  in  rhetoric.  Authors  didinguifh  the  art 
of  sjietoric,  as  alfo  orations  or  difcouifcs  produced 
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thereby,  info  three  genera  or  kinds,  demGndrativc,  Ge!jU9  ^ 
deliberative,  and  judiciary.  To  the  demondrative  QeojfrX3t 
kind  belong  panegyrics,  genethliacons,  epithalami-  j 
urns,  funeral  harangues,  Sec .  To  the  deliberative 

kind  belong  perfuafious,  diffuafions,  commendations, 

Sec.  To  the  judiciary  kind  belong  defences  and  ac- 
cufations. 

Genus,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  under  thfe 

Nofology,  f 

Genus,  in  natural  liidory,  a  fubdivifion  of  any 
clafs  or  order  of  natural  beings,  whether  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms,  ail  agreeing  in 
certain  common  characters.  See  Botany  and  Zoo- 


Genus,  in  mufic,  by  the  ancients  called  genus  melo~ 
elide,  is  a  certain  manner  of  dividing  and  fubdividing 
the  principles  of  melody  ;  that  is,  the  confonant  and 
difionant  intervals,  into  their  concinnous  parts. 

The  moderns  confidering  the  octave  as  the  mod: 
perfect  of  intervals,  and  that  whereon  all  the  concords 
depend,  in  the  prefent  theory  of  mufic,  the  divifion  of' 
that  interval  is  confidered  as  containing  the  true  divi«r* 
fion  of  the  whole  fcale. 

But  the  ancients  went  to  work  fomewhat  different¬ 
ly  :  the  diateffaron,  or  fourth,  was  the  lead  interval 
which  they  admitted  as  concord  ;  and  therefore  they 
fought  fird  how  that  might  be  mod  conveniently  di¬ 
vided  ;  from  whence  they  condituted  the  diapente  and 
diapafon. 

The  diateffaron  being  thus,  as  it  were,  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  fcale,  what  they  called  the  genera * 
or  kinds,  arofe  from  its  various  divifions  ;  and  hence 
they  defined  the  genus  modulandi  to  be  the  manner  of 
dividing  the  tetrachord  and  difpofingits  four  founds  as 
to  fucceffion. 

The  genera  of  mufic  were  three,  the  enharmonic, 
chromatic,  and  diatonic.  The  two  fird  were  varioufly 
fubdivided  :  and  even  the  lad,  tho’  that  is  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  without  any  fpeeies,  yet  different  au¬ 
thors  have  propofed  different  divifions  under  that  name, , 
without  giving  any  particular  names  to  the  fpeeies  as 
was  done  to  the  other  two. 

For  the  characters,  &c.  of  thefe  feveral  genera,  fee 
Enharmonic,  Chromatic,  and  Diatonic. 

GEOCENTRIC,  in  adronomy,  is  applied  to  a 
planet,  or  its  orbit,  to  denote  it  concentric  with  the 
earth,  or  as  having  the  earth  for  its  centre,  or  the 
fame  centre  with  the  earth.. 

GEGFFRiEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decani 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  or¬ 
der,  Papilionacede .  The  calyx  is  quinquefid,  the  fruit 
an  oval  plum ;  the  kernel  compreffed.  There  is  only 
one  fpeeies,  viz-  the  inermis,  or  cabbage-bark  tree, 
which  is  a  native  of  Bralil  and  Jamaica.  The  wood  of  CCXXI. 
this  tree  is  ufed  in  building  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  valued 
for  its  bark,  which  is  adminiftered  as  an  anthelmintic 
medicine.  From  this  medical  property  it  is  alfo  called 
the  'worm-lark  tree .  This  bark  is  of  a  grey  colour  exter¬ 
nally,  but  black  and  furrowed  on  the  infide.  It  has  a 
mucilaginous  and  fvveetifh  tafte,  and  a  difagreeable 
fmell.  It  is  given  in  cafes  of  worms,  in  form  of  pow¬ 
der,  decodlion,  fyrup,  and  extra&.  The  deco&ion 
is  preferred  ;  and  is  made  by  flowly  boiling  an  ounce 
of  the  frefii  dried  bark  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  i;  af« 

fume- 
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Geoffrey,  fume  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  This  fweetened  is 
the  fyrup  ;  evaporated,  it  forms  an  extradl.  It  com¬ 
monly  produces  fome  ficknefs  and  purging ;  fome- 
times  violent  effedls,  as  vomiting,  delirium,  and  fever. 
Thefe  laft  are  faid  to  be  owing  to  an  over-dofe,  or  to 
drinking  cold  water  ;  and  are  relieved  by  the  ufe  of 
warm-water,  caftor  oil,  or  a  vegetable  acid.  It  fhould 
always  be  begun  in  fmall  dofes.  But  when  properly 
and  cautioufly  adminiflered,  it  is  faid  to  operate  as  a 
very  powerful  anthelmintic,  particularly  for  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  lumbrici,  which  are  a  very  common  caufe 
of  difeafe  in  the  Weft-India  iflands  ;  and  there  it  is 
very  frequently  employed.  But  it  has  we  believe  been 
but  little  ufed  in  Britain. 

GEOFFREY  of  Monmouth,  bifhop  of  St  A- 
faph,  called  by  our  ancient  biographers  Gallofridus 
Monumetenfis.  Leland  conjectures  that  he  was  educa¬ 
ted  in  a  BenediCtine  convent  at  Monmouth,  where  he 
was  born  ;  and  that  he  became  a  monk  of  that  order. 
Bale,  and  after  him  Pits,  call  him  archdeacon  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  ;  and  it  is  generally  aflerted  that  he  was  made 
bifhop  of  St  Afaph  in  the  year  1151  or  1152,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen.  His  hiftory  was  probably  fi- 
nifhed  after  the  year  1 138.  It  contains  a  fabulous  ac¬ 
count  of  Britifh  kings,  from  the  Trojan  Brutus  to 
the  reign  of  Cadwallader  in  the  year  690.  But  Geof¬ 
frey,  whatever  cenfure  he  may  deferve  for  his  credu- 
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lity,  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  ftories  he  relates.  It  Geofir^ 
is  a  tranflation  from  a  manufeript  written  in  th‘e  Bri-  Geobrra- 
tifh  language,  and  brought  to  England  from  Armo- ,  Phlca’- 
rica  by  his  friend  Gualter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  ¥ 
But  the  achievements  of  king  Arthur,  Merlin’s  pro¬ 
phecies,  many  fpeeehes  and  letters,  were  chiefly  his 
own  addition.  In  excufe  for  this  hiftorian,  Mr  Whar¬ 
ton  judicioufly  obferves,  that  fabulous  hiftories  were 
then  the  fafhion,  and  popular  traditions  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  his  book. 

GEOFFROY  (Stephen  Francis),  a  celebrated 
phyfician,  botanift,  and  chemift,  born  at  Paris  in 
1672.  After  having  finifhed  his  ftudies,'  he  travelled 
into  England,  Holland,  and  Italy.  In  1704,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  doClor  of  phyfic  at  Paris;  and 
at  length  became  profeffor  of  chemiftry,  and  phyfi¬ 
cian  of  the  Royal  College.  -  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  wrote,  1.  Several  very  curious  Thefes 
in  Latin,  which  were  afterwards  tranflated  into  French. 

2.  An  excellent  treatife,  intitled  Tra  flatus  de  Mate¬ 
ria  Me  die  a.  Jive  de  Medicamentorum  fimplicium  hijloria, 
virtute ,  deletlu ,  et  ufu .  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1731. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  mile,  the  fame  with  the 
fea-mile  ;  being  one  minute,  or  the  60th  part  of  a  de¬ 
gree  of  a  great  circle  on  the  earth’s  furface. 
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EOGRAPHY  (ytaypacHx,  from  y»  terra,  and 
ygxtpa  Jcribo)  ;  the  dodlrine  or  knowledge  of  the 
earth,  both  as  in  itfelf,  and  as  to  its  afle&ions  ;  or  a 
defeription  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  and  particularly  of 
the  known  and  inhabitable  parts  thereof,  with  all  its 
different  divifions.  See  Earth  and  Astronomy. 


Sect.  I.  Hijlory  of  the  Science . 

At  what  time  the  fcience  of  geography  began  firfl: 
to  be  fludied  among  mankind  is  entirely  uncertain.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  de¬ 
rived  to  the  Greeks,  who  firfl:  of  the  European  nations 
cultivated  this  fcience,  from  the  Egyptians  or  Babylo¬ 
nians  ;  but  it  is  impofiible  to  determine  which  of  thefe 
two  nations  had  the  honour  of  the  invention.  He¬ 
rodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Greeks  firfl:  learned  the  pole, 
the  gnomon,  and  the  12  divifions  of  the  day,  from  the 
Babylonians.  By  Pliny,  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  how- 
Seafons  of  ever>  we  are  that  Thales  of  Miletus  firfl  found 

the  year  out  the  paffage  of  the  fun  from  tropic  to  tropic  ;  which 
difeovered  lie  could  not  have  done  without  the  afliflance  of  a 
by  Thales,  gnomon.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  two 
books,  the  one  on  the  tropic,  and  the  other  on  the  e- 
quinox  ;  both  of  which  lie  probably  determined  by  the 
gnomon  ;  and  by  this  he  was  led  to  the  difeovery  of 
the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  which  are  determined  by 
the  folftices  and  equinoxes. 

Thales  divided  the  year  into  365  days  ;  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  method  difeovered  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  communicated  by  them  to  him.  It  is  faid  to 
have. been  invented  by  the  fecond  Mercury,  furnamed 
<Trifmegi/}us ,  who,  according  to  Eufebius,  lived  about 
50  years  after  the  Exodus.  Pliny  tells  us  exprefsly, 
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that  this  difeovery  was  made  by  obferving  when  the 
Jbadow  returned  to  its  marks  ;  a  clear  proof  that  it  was 
done  by  the  gnomon.  Thales  alfo  knew  the  method 
of  determining  the  height  of  bodies  by  the  length  of 
their  fhadows,  as  appears  by  his  propofing  this  me¬ 
thod  for  meafuring  the  height  of  the  Egyptian  pyra¬ 
mids.  Hence  many  learned  men  have  been  of  opi-  Conje&un 
nion,  that  as  the  ufe  of  the  gnomon  was  known  in  concerning 
Egypt  long  before  the  dawn  of  learning  in  Greece,  the  ufe  of 
the  pyramids  and  obelifks,  which  to  common  travel-  t.he  £Syp" 
lers  appeared  only  to  be  buildings  of  magnificence,^^ 
were  in  reality  as  many  fun-dials  on  a  very  large  fcale,  obelifks. 
and  built  with  a  defign  to  afeertain  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  by  the  variation  of  the  length  of  their  fhadows  : 
and,  in  continuation  of  this  opinion,  it  was  found  by 
M.  Chazelles  in  1694,  that  the  two  fides,  both  of  the 
larger  and  fmaller  pyramids,  flood  exadtly  north  and 
fouth  ;  fo  that,  even  at  this  day,  they  form  true  meri¬ 
dian  lines. 

From  the  days  of  Thales,  who  flourifhed  tn  thefixth 
century  before  Chrifl,  very  little  feems  to  have  been 
done  towards  the  eflablifhment  of  geography  for  200 
years.  During  this  period,  there  is  only  one  aflrono- 
mical  obfervation  recorded  ;  namely,  that  of  Meton 
and  Eudlemon,  who  obferved  the  fummer  folflice  at 
Athens,  during  the  archonfhip  of  Apfeudes,  on  the 
2 1  ft  of  the  Egyptian  month  Phamenoth,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  being  the  27th  of  June  432  B.  C.  This  obferva¬ 
tion  was  made  by  watching  narrowly  the  fhadow  of 
the  gnomon,  and  was  done  with  a  defign  to  fix  the 
beginning  of  their  cycle  of  19  years.  3’ 

Timocharis  and  Ariftillus,  who  began  to  obferve Longitudi 
about  295  B.  C.  feem  to  have  been  the  firfl  who  at- 

tempted  terming 
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Hiflory.  tempted  to  fix  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  fixed 
_  v  —  ftarS)  by  confidering  their  diftances  from  the  equator. 

One  of  their  obfervations  gave  rife  to  the  difcovery  of 
the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  which  was  firft  obferved 
by  Hipparchus  about  150  years  after;  and  he  made 
ufe  of  Timocharis  and  Ariftillus’s  method,  in  order 
to  delineate  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  meri¬ 
dians  on  the  furfacc  of  the  earth  ;  thus  laying  the  s 
foundation  of  the  fcience  of  geography  as  we  have  it 
*at  prefent. 

But  though  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  thus 
introduced  by  Hipparchus,  they  were  not  attended  to 
by  any  of  the  intermediate  aftronomers  till  the  days  of 
Ptolemy.  Strabo,  Vitruvius,  and  Pliny,  have  all  of 
them  entered  into  a  minute  geographical  defer iption  of 
the  fituation  of  places,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
ftiadows  of  the  gnomon,  without  taking  the  lead  no¬ 
tice  of  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  longitude  and  la¬ 
titude. 

The  difcovery  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  imme¬ 
diately  laid  a  foundation  for  making  maps,  or  delinea¬ 
tions  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  plano>  on  a  very 
different  plan  from  what  had  been  attempted  before. 
Accounts  Formerly  the  maps  were  little  more  than  rude  outlines 
bf theanci-  and  topographical  (ketches  of  different  countries.  The 
;ntmaps.  earlieft  were  thofe  of  Sefoftris,  mentioned  by  Eufta- 
thius  ;  who  fays,  that  “  this  Egyptian  king,  having 
traverfed  great  part  of  the  earth,  recorded  his  march 
in  maps,  and  gave  copies  of  his  maps  not  only  to  the 
Egyptians,  but  to  the  Scythians,  to  their  great  afto- 
nHhment.”—- Some  have  imagined,  that  the  Jews  made 
a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  when  they  gave  the  different 
portions  to  the  nine  tribes  at  Shiloh  :  for  Jofhua  tells 
us,  that  they  were  fent  to  walk  through  the  land,  and 
that  they  defc riled  it  in  /even  parts  in  a  book  ;  and  Jofe- 
phus  tells  us,  that  when  Jofhua  fent  out  people  from 
the  diffeient  tribes  to  meafure  the  land,  he  gave  them, 
as  companions,  perfons  well  fkilled  in  geometry,  who 
could  not  be  miilaken  in  the  truth. 

The  firft  Grecian  map  on  record  is  that  of  Anaxi¬ 
mander,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  7.  It  has 
been  conjeaured  by  fome,  that  this  was  a  general  map 
of  the  then  known  world,  and  is  imagined  to  be  the 
one  referred  to  by  Hipparchus  under  the  defignation 
of  the  ancient  map .  Herodotus  minutely  defciibes  a 
map  made  by  Ariffagoras  tyrant  of  Miletus,  which 
will  ferve  to  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  maps  of  thofe 
ages.  He  tells  us,  that  Ariffagoras  fliowed  it  to  Cleo- 
menes  king  of  Sparta,  with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to 
attack  the  king  of  Perfia,  even  in  his  palace  at  Sufa, 
in  order  to  reftore  the  Ioniansto  their  ancient  liberty. 
It  was  traced  upon  brafs  or  copper,  and  contained  the 
intermediate  countries  which  were  to  be  traverfed  in 
that  march.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  it  contained 
“  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  whole  fea 
or  ocean,  and  all  the  rivers  but  thefe  words  muff  not 
be  underftood  literally.  From  the  ftate  of  geography 
at  that  time,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  by  the 
fea  was  meant  no  more  than  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
therefore,  the  earth  or  land  lignified  the  coaffs  of  that 
fea,  and  more  particularly  the  Leffer  Afia,  extending 
towards  the  middle  of  Perfia.  The  rivers  were  the 
Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and  Tigris,  which  Herodotus 
mentions  as  neceffary  to  be  croffed  in  that  expedition. 
It  contained  one  ftraight  line,  called  the  Royal  High- 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II. 
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may,  which  took  in  all  the  ftations  or  places  of  en¬ 
campment  from  Sardis  to  Sufa.  Of  thefe  there  were 
1 1 1  in  the  whole  journey,  containing  13,500  ftadia,  or 
1687^  Roman  miles  of  5000  feet  each* 

Thefe  itinerary  maps  of  the  places  of  encampment 
were  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  all  armies.  Athenaeus 
quotes  Baeton  as  author  of  a  work  in  titled,  ’The  en¬ 
campments  of  Alexander's  march  ;  and  likewife  Amyn- 
tas  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Diog- 
netus  and  Boston  were  the  furveyors  of  Alexander's 
marches,  and  then  quotes  the  exadl  number  of  miles 
according  to  their  menfuration;  which  he  afterwards 
confirms  by  the  letters  of  Alexander  himfelf.  It  like¬ 
wife  appears,  that  Alexander  was  very  careful  in  exa¬ 
mining  the  meafures  of  his  furveyors,  and  took  care  to 
employ  the  moft  fkilful  in  every  country  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe.  The  fame  author  alfo  acquaints  11s,  that  a  copy 
of  this  great  monarch’s  furveys  was  given  by  Xenocles 
his  treafurer  to  Patrocles  the  geographer,  who,  as 
Pliny  informs  us,  was  admiral  of  the  fleets  of  Seleucus 
and  Antiochus.  His  book  on  geography  is  often 
quoted  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  ;  and  it  appears,  that 
this  author  furnifhed  Eratoffhenes  with  the  principal 
materials  for  conftrudling  his  map  of  the  oriental  part 
of  the  world.  5 

Eratoffhenes  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to  reduce  Parallel  of 
geography  to  a  regular  fyftem,  and  introduced  a  regu-  J^U^awn 
lar  parallel  of  latitude.  This  was  traced  over  certain  at 
places  where  the  longeft  day  was  of  the  fame  length. 

He  began  it  from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar;  and  it 
thence  palled  through  the  Sicilian  fea,  and  near  the 
fouthern  extremities  of  Peloponnefus.  ,  Fi*om  thence  it 
was  continued  through  the  Ifland  of  Rhodes  and  the 
Bay  of  Iffus  ;  and  there  entering  Cilicia,  and  crofting 
the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  it  was  extended  to 
the  mountains  of  India.  By  means  of  this  line,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  redlify  the  errors  of  the  ancient  map, 
fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Anaximander.  Ia drawing  this 
parallel,  he  was  regulated  by  obferving  where  the 
longeft  day  was  fourteen  hours  and  an  half,  which 
Hipparchus  afterwards  determined  to  be  the  latitude 
of  36  degrees. 

The  firft  parallel  through  Rhodes  was  ever  after¬ 
wards  confidered  with  a  degree  of  preference,  like  the 
foundation  ftone  of  all  ancient  maps  ;  and  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  then  known  world  was  often  attempted  to 
be  meafured  in  ftadia  and  miles,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  line,  by  many  fucceeding  geographers. 
Eratoffhenes  foon  after  attempted  not  only  to  draw 
other  parallels  of  latitude,  but  alfo  to  trace  a  meri¬ 
dian  at  right  angles  to  thefe,  paffing  through  Rhodes 
and  Alexandria,  down  to  Syene  and  Meroe  ;  and  as 
the  progrefs  he  thus  made  tended  naturally  to  enlarge 
his  ideas,  he  at  laft  undertook  a  ftill  more  arduous  tafk,  6 
namely,  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the  globe,. Attempts 
by  an  a&ual  meafurement  of  a  fegment  of  one  of  its  to  deter- 
great  circles.  To  find  the  meafure  of  the  earth  is  in-  mm~  th " 
deed  a  problem  which  has  probably  engaged  the  at- 
tention  of  aftronomers  and  geographers .  ever  fince  theC)rcumfc. 
globular  figure  of  it  was  known.  Anaximander  is  faidrcnce. 
to  have  been  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote 
upon  this  fubjedl.  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  a  Pytha¬ 
gorean,  famous  for  his  (kill  in  mathematics  and  me¬ 
chanics,  is  faid  alfo  to  have  made  fome  attempts  in 
this  way  ;  and  Dr  Long  conje&ures,  that  tliefe  are 
4  L  the 
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,  r^’  *ke  authors  of  the  moft  ancient  opinion  that  the  cir¬ 

cumference  of  the  earth  is  400,000  lladia.  Arillar- 
Mofl  an-  C1U1S  Samos  is  thought  to  have  coiilidered  the  mag- 
cient  opi-  nitude  of  the  earth  as  well  as  o'f  the  fun  and  moon, 
rions  on  Archimedes  makes  mention  of  the  ancients  who  hdd 
t.  is  fubjcdt.  the  eircumfeienoe  of  the  earth  to  be  30,000  flaaia  ; 

but  it  does  net  appear  what  methods  were  madeufe  of 
by  thefe  very  ancient  geographers  to  folve  the  pro¬ 
blem.  Probably  they  attempted  it  by  obfervations  of 
ffttis  in  the  zenith  or  in  the  horizon,  and  adlual  men* 
furation  from  fume  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
earth.  A  proof  of  this  we  have  from  what  Ariilotle 
writes  in  his  tieatife  1)j  Casio  ;  that  we  have  different 
liars  pafs  through  our  zenith,  according  as  our  lit  nation 
is  more  or  ltfs  northerly;  and  that  in  the  foil  hern 
parts  of  the  earth  we  have  liars  come  above  our  hori¬ 
zon,  which  if  we  go  northward  will  no  longer  be  vi¬ 
able  to  us.  Hence  it  appears,  that  there  are  two  ways 
of  meafuri  ng  the  circumference  of  the  earth  ;  o-ne  by 
obferving  liars  which  pafs  through  the  zenith  of  one 
plaee,  and  do  not  pafs  through  that  of  another  ;  the 
other,  by  obferving  fome  liars  which  come  above  the 
horizon  of  one  place,  and  are  obferved  at  the  fa  me  time 
uni  to  be  in  the  horizon  of  another.  Eratollhenes  at  Alex- 
Sratoffhc-  an^u'a  Egypt  made  ufe  of  the  former  method.  He 
lx  s. 
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knew  that  at  the  fummer  foliliee  the  fun  was  vertical 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Syene,  a  town  on  the  confines 
of  Ethiopia,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where  they 
had  a  well  built  for  that  purpofe,  on  the  bottom  of 
which  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  perpendicularly  the  day  of 
the  fummer  folllice  :  he  obferved  by  the  fhadow  of  a 
ware  fet  perpendicularly  in  an  hemifpherical  bafon,  how 
much  the  fun  was  on  the  fame  day  at  noon  dillant  from 
the  zenith  of  Alexandria  ;  and  found  that  dillance  to 
be  one- 50th  part  of  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens.  Sup- 
pofing  then  Syene  and  Alexandria  to  be  under  the 
fame  meridian,  he  concluded  the  dillance  between  them 
to  be  the  50th  part  of  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth  ; 
ttnd  this  dillance  being  by  meafure  5000  lladia,  he 
concluded  the  circumference  of  the  earth  to  be  250,000 
lladia;  but  as  this  number  divided  by  360  would  give 
694^  lladia  to  a  degree,  either  Eratollhenes  himfelf  or 
fome  of  his  followers  afiigned  the  round  number  700 
iladia  to  a  degree  ;  which  multiplied  by  360,  makes 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  2-52,000  lladia;  whence 
both  thefe  meafures  are  given  by  different  authors  as 
that  of  Eratollhenes. 

In  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  Pofidonius  made 
an  attempt  to  meafure  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
by  the  method  of  horizontal  obfervations.  Pie  knew 
that  the  liar  called  Canopus  was  but  jull  vilible  in  the 
horizon  of  Rhodes,  and  that  at  Alexandria  its  meii- 
dian  height  was  the  48th  part  of  a  great  circle  in  the 
heavens,  or  7-  deg. ;  which  fhows  what  part  of  a  great 
circle  upon  the  earth  the  dillance  between  thofe  places 
amounts  to.  Suppoling  them  both  to  be  under  the 
fame  meridian,  and  the  dillance  between  them  to  be 
5000  lladia,  the  circumference  of  the  earth  will  be 
240,000  lladia;  which  is  the  firft  meafure  of  Polido- 
liius.  According  to  Strabo,  Pofidonius  made  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  earth  to  be  180,000  lladia,  at  the  rate  of 
500  lladia  to  a  degree.  The  reafon  of  this  difference 
is  thought  to  be,  that  Eratollhenes meafured  the  dillance 
between  Rhodes  and  Alexandria,  and  found  it  to  be 
but  3750  lladia;  taking  this  for  a  48th  part  of  the 
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earth’s  circumference,  which  is  the  calculation  of  Po-  Hiftor*. 
fuloiiius,  the  whole  circumference  will  be  180,000  fla-  — y-^. 
dia.  This  meafure  was  received  by  Marinas  of  Tyre, 
and  is  ufuaily  aferibed  to  Ptolemy.  Pofidonius’s  me¬ 
thod,  however,  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  erroneous,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  refraction  in  the  liars 
which  are  near  the  horizon.  CafTint  remarks,  tint 
taking  exadly  the  mean  betwixt  the  M  dimerfions  of 
Eratollhenes  and  Pofidonius,  a  degiee  of  a  great  circle 
upon  the  earth  will  be  600  lladia,  and  a  minute  of  a 
degree  10  lladia,  which  is  juft  a  mile  and  a  quaiter  of 
the  ancient  Roman  meafure  and  a  mile  of  the  modern 
meafure. 

Several  geographers  after  the  time  of  Eratoflhenes 
and  Pofidonius  have  made  ufe  of  the  different  heights 
of  the  pole  in  dillant  places  tinder  the  fame  meridian 
to  find  the  dimenfions  of  the  earth.  About  the  year  R  ,  J0., 
800,  the  khalif  Almamun  had  the  dillance  meafured \il \\xca* 
of  two  places  two  degrees  afmider,  and  under  the  fameniun. 
meridian,  in  the  plains  of  Sinjar  near  the  Red  Sea. 

The  refult  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  mathematicians 
employed  found  the  degree  at  one  time  to  confifl  of 
56  miles,  at  another  of  56 j-,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it, 

56f  miles. 

The  next  attempt  to  find  the  circumference  of  theBv  p* 
earth  was  in  1525  by  Fernelius,  a  learned  French  phy-lius.  er  ] 
lician.  To  attain  his  purpofe,  he  took  the  height  of 
the  pole  at  Paris,  going  from  thence  directly  north¬ 
wards,  until  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  height  of  the 
pole  was  one  degree  more  than  at  that  city.  The  length 
of  the  way  was  meafured  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  one  of  the  wheels  of  his  carriage  ;  and  after 
proper  allowances  for  the  declivities  and  turnings  of 
the  road,  he  concluded  that  68  Italian  miles  were  equal 
to  a  degree  on  the  earth. 

Snellitis,  an  eminent  D  itch  mathematician,  fuc-  R 
ceeded  Fernelius  in  his  attempts  to  meafure  the  cir- 
cumference  of  the  earth.  Having  taken  the  heights 
of  the  pole  at  Alcmaer  and  at  Bergen-op-zoom,  he 
found  the  difference  to  be  1  11'  30".  He  next  mea- 

fured  the  dillance  betwixt  the  parallels  of  thefe  two 
places,  by  taking  feveral  ftations  and  forming  triangles; 
by  means  of  which  he  found  the  degree  to  confilt  of 
341,676  Leyden  feet.  Having  meafured  the  dillance 
betwixt  the  parallels  of  Alcmaer  and  Leyden,  which 
differ  only  half  adegree  in  their  latitude,  the  calculation 
came  out  342,120  Leyden  feet  to  a  degree.  FI  ence 
he  afiigned  the  round  number  342,000  Leyden  feet  to 
a  degree  :  which,  according  to  Picard,  amounts  to 
55,02  1  French  toifes. 

In  1635,  Mi  Norwood,  an  Engli/hman,  took  the  Mr  £?or- 
elevations  of  the  pole  at  London  and  at  York  ;  and  wood's  ca 
having  meafured  the  dillance  betwixt  the  two  parallels,  cui*tlon* 
afiigned  6 9 4- miles  and  t wo ^  poles  to  a  degree;  each 
pole  being  reckoned  16^  feet. 

After  the  year  <654,  Ricciolus  made  ufe  of  feveral  Calcufa- 
methods  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the  earth  ;tiom  by 
from  all  which  he  concluded,  that  one  degree  contain-  R-icciolu*. 
ed  64,363  Bolog;na  paces,  which  are  equivalent  to 
61,650  French  toifes.  The  moft  remarkable  attempt,  B  ^ 
however,  was  that  of  the  French  mathematicians,  who  French ac 
employed  ttlefcopic  fights  for  the  purpofe,  which  had  demiciaiw 
never  been  done  before.  Thefe  are  much  the  bell;  as 
by  them  the  view  may  be  dire  died  to  an  objedl  at  a 
greater  dillance,  and  towards  any  point  with  more 

certainty  • 
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iiftory.  certainty;  whence  the  tiiangles  for  meafuring  diftanecs 
JTiay  be  formed  with  greater  accuracy  than  otherwife 
can  be  done.  In  confequence  of  this  improvement, 
the  fundamental  bafe  of  their  operations  was  much 
longer  than  that  made  ufe  of  by  Sr.ellius  or  Ricciolus. 
The  diftance  meafured  was  between  the  parallels  of 
Sonrdon  and  Malvoifine;  between  which  the  difference 
of  the  polar  altitude  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  the  refult  of  the  whole  was,  that  one  de¬ 
gree  contained  57,060  French  toifes.  As  this  pro¬ 
blem  can  be  the  more  accurately  determined  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  of  the  meridian  line  meafured, 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Aeademy  prolonged  theirs 
quite  acrofs  the  kingdom  of  France,  meafuring  it  tri¬ 
gonometrically  all  the  way.  This  work  was  begun  in 
the  year  1683,  but  was  not  fmifhed  till  1718.  They 
made  ufe  of  Picard’s  fundamental  bafe,  as  being  mea- 
fured  with  fufficient  accuracy  ;  and  an  account  of  the 
whole  was  publifhed  by  Caflini  in  the  year  1720.  In 
this  work  fome  rniflakes  were  detedled  in  the  calcula* 
tions  of  Snellius  ;  and  it  was  like  wife  fhown,  that 
there  are  errors  in  thofe  of  Ricciolus,  owing  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  latter  having  taken  too  fhort  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  bafe,  and  not  having  paid  fnfficient  attention  to  the 

.  effefts  of  refradlion.  Though  Snellius,  however,  had 
made  fome  rniflakes  in  his  calculations,  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  ohfervations.  Hol¬ 
land,  by  reafon  of  its  flatnefs,  is  the  fitted:  country  in 
Europe  for  meafuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  ;  and 
Snellius  had  an  uncommon  opportunity  of  obferving 
the  exa&ncfs  of  his  fundamental  bafe,  viz.  the  diftance 
betwixt  one  tower  at  Leyden  and  another  at  Souter- 
wode.  A  frofl  happened  juft  after  the  country  round 
Leyden  had  been  overflowed;  by  which  means  he  was 
enabled  to  take  two  ftations  upon  the  ice,  the  diftance 
between  which  he  carefully  meafured  three  times  over; 
and  then  from  thefe  ftations  he  obferved  the  angles 
which  the  vifual  rays  pointing  at  thofe  towers  made 
with  the  ftraight  line  upon  the  iee.  From  thefe  con- 
fiderations  profeffor  Mufchenbroek  was  induced  to 
make  new  calculations  and  form  triangles  upon  the 
fundamental  bafe  of  Snellius,  which  he  did  in  the  year 
1700;  and  from  thefe  he  affigns  57,033  toifes  to  a 
degree,  which  is  only  27  lefs  than  had  been  done  by 
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the  academicians. 

The  inveftigation  of  this  problem  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  earth  was  effentially  neceffary  for  det  r- 
oaccuracy  mining  the  radical  principles  of  all  maps;  that  of  Era- 
f  the  a:v  tofthenes,  though  the  beft  of  which  antiquity  can  boaft, 
tent  maps.  was  neverthelefs  exceedingly  imperfect  and  inaccurate. 
It  contained  little  more  than  the  ftates  of  Greece,  and 
the  dominions  of  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  digefted 
according  to  the  furveys  above  mentioned.  He  had 
feen,  indeed,  and  has'  quoted,  the  voyages  of  Pytheas 
into  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  which  gave  him  fome 
faint  idea  of  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  fo  im¬ 
perfect,  that  they  could  not  be  rcalifed  into  the  out¬ 
lines  of  a  Chart.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  he  was  extreme¬ 
ly  ignorant  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Britain. 
He  was  equally  ignorant  of  Italy,  the  coafts  of  the 
Adriatic,  Pontus,  and  all  the  countries  towards  the 
north.  We  are  alfo  told  by  the  fame  author,  that 
Eratofrher.es  made  the  diftance  between  Epidamnus  or 
Dyrthaebium  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  bay  of  Thermae 
on  the  iEgean  fea,  to  be  only  900  ftadia,  when  in  rea- 
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lily  it  was  above  2000  ;  and  in  another  inftance,  he  Hift&ry.  ^ 
had  enlarged  the  diftance  from  Carthage  to  Alexan-  Jl‘ 
dria  to  15,000  ftadia,  when  in  reality  it  was  no  more 
than  9000. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  geography  and  the  nature  of 
the  maps  prior  to  the  time  of  Hipparchus ;  who  made 
a  clofer  connexion  between  geography  and  aftronomy, 
by  determining  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  from  ce- 
leftial  obfervations.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that 
the  previous  fteps  to  this  new  projection  of  the  fphere 
had  been  in  a  great  meafure  made  eafy  by  Archime¬ 
des,  upwards  of  50  years  before  the  time  of  Hippar¬ 
chus,  when  he  invented  his  noble  theorems  for  meafur¬ 
ing  the  furface  of  a  fphere  and  its  different  fegments. 

It  appears  that  war  has  been  generally  the  occafion 
of  making  the  moil  accurate  maps  of  different  coun¬ 
tries ;  and  therefore  geography  made  great  advances 
from  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms.  In  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  occupied  by  that  people,  we  find  that  camps 
were  every  where  conftruCted  at  proper  intervals,  and 
roads  were  raifed  with  fubftantial  materials,  for  making 
an  eaficr  communication  between  them;  and  thus  ci- 
vilization  and  furveying  were  carried  on  according  to 
fyftem  throughout  the  extent  of  that  large  empire. 

Every  new  war  produced  a  new  furvey  and  itinerary 
of  the  countries  where  the  feenes  of  a&ion  paffed  ;  fo 
that  the  materials  of  geography  were  accumulated  by 
every  additional  conqneft.  Polybiu3  tells  us,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fecoiid  Punic  war,  when  Hanni¬ 
bal  was  preparing  his  expedition  again  ft  Rome,  the 
countries  through  which  he  was  to  pafs  were  careful¬ 
ly  meafured  by  the  Romans.  Julius  Caefar  caufed  a 
general  furvey  of  the  Roman  empire  to  be  made,  by  a 
deeree  of  the  fenate.  Three  furveyors,  Zenodoxus, 
Theodotus,  and  Polyclitus,  had  this  talk  affigned 
them,  and  are  fajd  to  have  completed  it  in  25  years. 

The  Roman  itineraries  that  are  Hill  extant,  alfo  fhow’ 
what  care  and  pains  they  had  been  at  in  making  Pur¬ 
veys  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  their  empire  ;  and 
Pliny  has  filled  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of 
his  Natural  Hiftory  with  the  geographical  diftances 
that  were  thus  meafured.  We  have  likewife  another 
fet  of  maps  ftill  preferved  to  us,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  publifhed  by  Welfer  and 
Bertius,  whieh  give  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  what  Ve* 
getius  ealls  the  Itinera  Pitta,  for  the  clearer  diredlion 
of  their  armies  in  their  march. 

The  Roman  empire  had  been  enlarged  to  its  great- 
eft  extent,  and  all  its  provinces  well  known  and  fur- 
veyed,  when  Ptolemy,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pi¬ 
us,  about  150  years  after  Chrift,  compofed  his  fyftem 
of  geography.  The  principal  materials  he  made  ufe  of 
for  compofing  this  work,  were  the  proportions  of  the 
gnomon  to  its  Jhadovo,  taken  by  different  aftronomers 
at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes  and  folftices;  calcula¬ 
tions  founded  upon  the  length  of  the  longeft  days  ; 
the  meafures  or  computed  diftanees  of  the  principal 
roads  contained  in  their  furveys  and  itineraries  ;  and 
the  various  reports  of  travellers  and  navigators,  who 
often  determined  the  diftances  of  places  by  hearfay 
and  conje&ure.  All  thefe  were  compared  together, 
and  digefted  into  one  uniform  body  or  fyftem;  and  af¬ 
terwards  were  tranflated  by  him  into  a  new  mathe¬ 
matical  language,  exprefling  the  different  degrees  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  according  to  the  invention  of 
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Hipparchus,  but  which  Ptolemy  had  the  merit  of  car¬ 
rying  into  full  pradtice  and  execution,  after  it  had 
been  negle&ed  for  upwards  of  250  years.  With  fuch 
imperfect  and  inaccurate  materials,  it  is  no  wonder  to 
find  many  errors  in 'Ptolemy’s  fyftem.  Neither  were 
thefe  errors  fuch  as  had  been  introduced  in  the  more 
diftant  extremities  of  his  maps,  but  even  in  the  very 
centre  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  the  bell 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  where 
all  the  famed  ancient  aftrotjomers  had  made  their  ob- 
fervations. — Yet  this  fyftem,  with  all  its  imperfedlions, 
continued  in  vogue  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century.  The  improvements  in  geography  which  at 
that  time,  and  fince,  have  taken  place,  were  owing  to 
the  great  progrefs  made  in  aftroriomy  by  feveral  emi¬ 
nent  men  who  lived  during  that  period.  More  corredl 
methods  and  inftruments  for  obferving  the  latitude 
were  found  out  ;  and  the  difeovery  of  Jupiter’s  fatel- 
lites  afforded  a  much  eafier  method  of  finding  the  lon¬ 
gitudes  than  was  formerly  known.  The  voyages  made 
by  different  nations  alfo,  which  were  now  become  much 
more  frequent  than  formerly,  brought  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Europeans  a  vaft  number  of  countries  ut¬ 
terly  unknown  to  them  before.  The  late  voyages  of 
Captain  Cooke,  made  by  order  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty,  have  contributed  more  to  the  improvement  of 
geography  than  any  thing  that  has  been  done  during 
the  prefent  century  ;  fo  that  now  the  geography  of 
the  utnioft  extremities  of  the  earth  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  much  better  known  to  the  moderns  than  that  of 
the  moft  adjacent  countries  was  to  the  ancients.  This, 
however,  mult  be  underftood  only  of  the  fea-coafts 
of  thefe  countries  ;  for,  as  to  their  internal  geography, 
it  is  lefs  known  now  than  before,  except  in  a  very  few 
places. 

Ob  the  whole,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  geography 
is  a  fcience  even  yet  far  from  perfe&ion.  The  maps 
of  America  and  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afra  are,  perhaps, 
more  unfinifhed  than  any  of  the  reft.  Even  the  maps 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  very  imperfect:  and 
unfatisfadfory;  and  the  numbers  we  have  of  them,  va¬ 
ried,  and  rejrubliftied,  without  any  real  improvement, 
juftly  confirm  an  obfervation  made  by  Lord  Bacon, 
namely,  that  an  opinion  of  plenty  is  one  of  the  caufes 
of  want.  The  late  Dr  Bradley  was  of  opinion,  that 
there  were  but  two  places  in  England  whofe  longitude 
might  be  depended  upon  as  accurately  taken;  and  that 
thefe  were  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  and  Serburn- 
caitle  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  in  Oxford- 
fhii  e  ;  and  that  their  diftance  was  one  degree  in  fpace, 
or  four  minutes  in  time.  Even  this  was  found  to  be 
inaccuiate,  the  diftance  in  time  being  obferved  by  the 
late  tranfit  of  Venus  to  be  only  three  minutes  and  47 
feconds.  It  were  well,  however,  if  there  were  no 
greater  errors  with  regerd  to  other  places ;  but  if  we 
examine  the  longitude  of  the  Lizard,  we  fhall  find 
fcarce  any  two  geographers  that  agree  concerning  it  ; 
foine  making  it  4  40'  from  London  ;  others  50,  and 
50  14  ;  w  hile  fome  enlarge  it  to  6°.  Our  belt  maps 
are  therefore  ttiil  to  be  confidered  as  unfinifhed  works, 
w  here  there  will  always  be  many  things  to  be  added 
and  corrected,  as  different  people  have  an  opportu% 
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Sect.  II.  Principles  and  PraHice  of  Geography. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  geography  are,  the  * 
fplierical  figure  of  the  earth ;  its  rotation  on  its  axis  ; 
its  revolution  round  the  Tun ;  and  the  pofition  of  the  axis 
or  line  round  which  it  revolves,  with  regard  to  the  ce- 
leftial  luminaries.  That  the  earth  and  fea  taken  to-  Proofs  of 
gether  conftitute  one  vaft  fphere,  is  demouftrable  by^e  ro^d , 
the  following  arguments.  1.  To  people  at  fea,  the|^^of 
land  difappears,  though  near  enough  to  be  vifible  were  6  ar 
it  not  for  the  intervening  convexity  of  the  water. 

2.  The  higher  the  eye  is  placed,  the  more  extenfive  is 
the  profpedt;  whence  it  is  common  for  failors  to  climb 
up  to  the  tops  of  tiie  mafts  to  difeover  land  or  ftiips  at 
a  diftance.  But  this  would  give  them  no  advantage 
were  it  not  for  the  convexity  of  the  earth ;  for,  upon 
an  infinitely  extended  plane  objedls  would  be  vifible  at 
the  fame  diftance  wdiether  the  eye  were  high  or  tow  ; 
nor  would  any  of  them  vanifh  till  the  angle  under  which 
they  appeared  became  too  fmall  to  be  perceptible. 

3.  To  people  on  fhore,  the  mail  of  a  ftiip  at  fea  appears 
before  the  hull  ;  but  were  the  earth  an  infinite  plane, 
not  the  higheft  objects,  but  the  biggeft,  would  be 
longeft  vifible  ;  and  the  mail  of  a  (hip  would  difappear 
by  reafon  of  the  fmalnefs  of  its  angle  long  before  the 
hull  did  fo.  4.  The  convexity  of  any  piece  of  ftili 
water  of  a  mile  or  two  extent  may  be  perceived  by  the 
eye.  A  little  boat,  for  inftance,  may  be  perceived  by 
a  man  who  is  any  height  above  the  water ;  but  if  he 
ftoops  down  and  lays  his  eye  near  the  furface,  he  will 
find  that  the  fluid  appears  to  rife  and  intercept  the 
view  of  the  boat  entirely.  5.  The  earth  has  been  often 
failed  round;  as  by  Magellan,  Drake,  Dampier,  Anfon, 

Cook,  and  many  other  navigators;  which  demouftrates 
that  the  furface  of  the  ocean  is  fpherieal;  and  that  the 
land  is  very  little  different,  may  eafily  be  proved  from 
the  fmall  elevation  of  any  part  of  it  above  the  furface 
of  the  water.  The  mouths  of  rivers  which  run  1000 
miles  are  not  more  than  one  mile  below  their  fources  ; 
and  the  higheft  mountains  are  not  quite  four  miles  of 
perpendicular  height:  fo  that,  though  fome  parts  of  the 
land  are  elevated  into  hills,  and  others  depreffed  into 
valleys,  the  whole  may  ftili  be  accounted  fpherieal. 

6.  An  undeniable  and  indeed  ocular  demonftratiou  of 
the  fpherieal  figure  of  the  earth  is  taken  from  the 
round  figure  of  its  ftiadow  which  falls  upon  the  moon 
in  the  time  of  eclipfes.  As  various  fides  of  the  earth 
are  turned  towards  the  fun  during  the  time  of  diffe¬ 
rent  phenomena  of  this  kind,  and  the  ftiadow  in  all 
cales  appears  circular,  it  is  impoilible  to  fuppofe  the 
figure  of  the  earth  to  be  any  other  than  fpherieal. 

The  inequalities  of  its  furface  have  no  effect  upon  the 
earth’s  fhadow  on  the  moon  ;  for  as  the  diameter  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  is  very  little  lefs  than  8000 
miles,  and  the  height  of  the  higheft  mountain  ou  earth 
not  quite  four,  we  cannot  account  the  latter  any  more 
than  the  2000th  part  of  the  former;  fo  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
earth,  than  grains  of  dull  bear  to  that  of  a  common 

gl°*>e.  .  ,, 

A  great  many  of  the  terreftrial  phenomena  depend  phenol 
upon  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  pofition  na  rcfulti 
of  its  axis  with,  regard  to  the  fun  ;  particularly  thef'0^1.^ 
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In  riling  and  felting  of  the  celeftial  luminaries,  the  length 
of  the  days  and  Bights,  &c.  A  general  explanation  of 
«•  thefe  is  given  under  the  article  Astronomy  ;  but  itill 
~  it  belongs  to  geography  to  take  notice  of  the  differ- 
ence  betwixt  the  fame  phenomena  in  different  parts  ot 
the  earth.  Thus,  though  the  fun  rifes  and  fets  all  over 
the  world,  the  circumlHnces  of  his  doing  fo  are- very 
different  in  different  countries.  The  moil  remarkable 
of  thefe  circum (lances  is  the  duration  of  the  light  not 
only  of  the  fun  himfelf,  but  of  the  twilight  before  he 
rifes  and  after  he  fets.  In  the  equatorial  regions,  for 
inflance,  darknefs  comes  on  very  foon  after  funfet  ;  be- 
caufe  the  convexity  of  the  earth  comes  quickly  in  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  of  the  obferver  and  the  luminary,  the 
motion  of  the  earth  being  much  more  rapid  there  than 
any  where  elfe.  In  our  climate  the  twilight  always 
continues  two  hours  or  thereabouts,  and  during  the 
fummer-feafon  it  continues  in  a  confiderable  degree 
during  the  whole  night.  In  countries  farther  to  the 
northward  or  fouthward,  the  twilight  becomes  brighter 
and  brighter  as  we  approach  the  poles,  until  at  lad 
the  fun  does  not  appear  to  touch  the  horizon,  but 
goes  in  a  circle  at  fome  diilance  above  it  for  many 
days  fuccefiively.  In  like  manner,  during  the  winter, 
the  fame  luminary  finks  lower  and  lower,  until  at  lalt 
he  does  not  appear  at  all;  and  there  is  only  a  dim 
twinkling  of  twilight  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  By  reafon  of  the  refraftion  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  however,  the  time  of  darknefs,  even  in  the 
moll  inhofpitable  climates,  is  always  lefs  than  that  of 
li- .'tit ;  and  fo  remarkable  is  the  effect  of  this  property, 
that  in  the  year  1682,  when  fome  Dutch  navigators 
wintered  in  Nova  Zembla,  the  fun  was  viiible  to  them 
16  days  before  he  could  have  been  feen  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon  had  there  been  no  atmofphere,  or  had  it  not 
been  endowed  with  any  fucli  power.  The  reafon  ot 
all  this  is,  that  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions 
only  a  fmall  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  globe  is  mter- 
pofed  betwixt  us  and  the  fun  for  many  days,  and  in 
the  high  latitudes  none  at  all.  In  the  warmer  climates 
the  fun  lias  often  a  beautiful  appearance  at  riling  and 
fitting,  by  reafon  of  the  refra&ion  of  his  light  through 
the  vapours  which  are  copioufly  railed  in  thole  parts. 
In  tie  colder  regions,  halos,  parhelia,  aurora  borealis, 
and  other  meteors,  are  frequent  ;  the  two  former 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  vapour  continually  Hy¬ 
ing  from  the  warm  regions  of  the  equator  to  the  colder 
ones  of  the  poles.  The  aurora  borealis  is  owing  to 
the  eleftrical  matter  imbibed  by  the  earth  from  the 
fun  in  the  warm  climates,  and  going  off  through  the 
upper  iegions  of  the  atmofphere  to  the  place  from 
whence  it  came.  In  the  high  northern  latitudes, 
thunder  and  lightning  are  unknown,  or  but  feldom 
heard  of;  but  the  more  terrible  phenomena  ot  earth¬ 
quakes,  volcanoes,  &c.  are  by  no  means  unfreqnvnt. 
Tlmfe,  however,  feem  only  to  affeft  iflanus  and  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  continent.  See  tne  articles 

Earthquake  and  Volcano.  ^  . 

Notwithftandiug  the  feeming  inequality  in  the  di- 
ftribiition  of  light  and  darknefs,  however,  it  is  certain, 
that  throughout  the  whole  world  there  is  nearly  an 
equal  proportion  of  light  diffufed  011  every  part,  ah- 
(trading  from  what  is  abforbed  by  clouds,  vapours, 
and  the  atmofphere  itfelf.  The  equatorial  regions 
have  indeed  the  moll  intenfe  light  during  the  day, 


but  the  nights  are  long  and  dark  ;  while,  on  the  other  Pr“^'c5 
hand,  in  the  northerly  and  foutherly  parts,  though  pra(^jce> 
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the  fun  (bines  lefs  powerfully,  yet  the  length  of  time 
that  he  appears  above  the  horizon,  with  the  greater 
duration  of  the  twilight,  makes  up  for  the  kennng 
deficiency. 

Were  the  earth  a  perfed  plane,  the  fun  would  appear 
to  be  vertical  in  every  part  of  it  :  For  in  companion 
with  the  immenfe  magnitude  of  that  luminary,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  this  globe  itfelf  is  but  very  fmall :  and  as  the 
fun,  were  he  near  to  us,  would  do  much  more  than  co¬ 
ver  the  whole  earth  ;  fo,  though  he  were  removed  to 
any  difiance,  the  whole  diameter  of  the  latter  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  apparent  angle  of  his  alti¬ 
tude.  By  means  of  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth 
alio,  along  with  the  great  difparity  between  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  two  bodies,  fome  advantage  is  given  to 
the  day  over  the  night :  for  thus  the  fun,  being  im~ 
menfely  the  larger  of  the  two,  (bines  upon  more  than 
one  half  of  the  earth  ;  whence  the  unenlightened  part 
has  a  (horter  way  to  go  before  it  again  receives  the 
benefit  of  his  rays.  This  difference  is  greater  in  the 
inferior  planets  Venus  and  Mercury  than  the  earth.  . 

To  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  like  wife  is  owing 
the  long  moon-light  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar 
regions  enjoy,  the  general  reafon  of  which  is  given 
under  the  article  Astronomy,  n°  373*  The  fame 
thing  like  wife  occafions  the  appearance  and  dilap - 
pearance  of  certain  ftars  at  fome  fealons 
in  fome  countries;  for  were  the  earth  flat, 
all  be  viiible  in  every  part  of  the  world 


of  the  year 
they  would 
at  the  fame 


time.  Hence  mod  probably  has  arifen  the  opinion  of  the 
influence  of  certain  ftars  upon  tlie  weather  and  other 
fublunary  matters.  In  fhort,  on  the  globular  figure 
of  the  earth  depends  the  whole  prefent  appearance  of 
nature  around  us ;  and  were  the  ihape  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit  to  be  altered  to  any  other,  befides  the  real 
differences  which  would  of  confequence  take  place, 
the  apparent  ones  would  be  fo  great  that  we  cannot 
form  any  idea  of  the  face  which  nature  would  then 

prefent  to  us.  .  .20 

In  geography  the  circles  which  the  fun  apparently  circles  Cup- 
defetibes  in  the  heavens  are  fuppofed  to  be  extended  as  poled  to  be} 
far  as  the  earth,  and  marked  on  its  furface  ;  and  indrawn^ 
like  manner  we  may  imagine  as  many  circles  as  we 
pleafe  to  be  deferibed  on  the  earth,  and  their  planes 
to  be  extended  to  the  celeftial  fpliere,  till  they  mark 
concentric  ones  on  the  heaven.  The  mod  remarkable 
of  tliofe  fuppofed  by  geographers  to  be  deferibed  in  this 

manner  are  the  following.  . 

1.  The  Horizon.  This  is  properly  a  double  cncle, 
one  of  the  horizons  being  called  tlie  fen/tble,  and, the 
other  the  rational  The  former  comprehends  only  that 
fpace  which  we  can  lee  around  us  upon  any  part  of 
the  earth  ;  and  which  is  very  different  according  to 
the  difference  of  our  fituation.  I  he  other,  called  the 
rational ,  is  a  circle  parallel  to  the  former,  and  pafling 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  fuppofed  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  far  as  the  celeftial  fpliere  itlelf.  To  the  eyes 
of  fpeftators,  there  is  always  a  vaft  difference  between 
the  fen  fible  and  rational  horizons  ;  but  by  reafon  of 
tl^  immenfe  difparity  betwixt  the  fize  of  the  earth 
and  celeftial  fphere,  planes  of  both  circles  may  be  conft- 
dered  as  coincident.  Hence,  in  geography,  when  tlie 
horizon,  or  plane  of  the  horizon  is  fpoken  of,  the  ra- 
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Principles  tlonal  is  always  tmderftood,  when  nothing  is  faid  to  the 
Practice  contraiT*  ^ y  reafon  of  the  round  figure  of  the  earth, 
L_.  „E  every  part  has  a  different  horizon.  The  poles  of  the 
horizon,  that  is,  the  points  directly  above  the  head, 
and  oppofite  to  the  feet  of  the  obferver,  are  called  the 
zenith  and  nadir . 

2.  A  great  circle  defer ibed  upon  the  fphere  of 
the  heaven,  and  palling  through  the  two  vertical 
points,  is  called  a  vertical  circle,  or  an  azimuth;  and 
of  thefe  we  may  fuppofe  as  many  as  we  pleafe  all 
round  the  horizon.  Sometimes  they  are  alfo  called 
feccndaries  of  the  horizon  ;  and  in  general  any  great 
circle,  drawn  through  the  poles  of  another,  is  call¬ 
ed  its  fecondary .  hi  geography  every  circle  obtains 

the  epithet  of  great  vvhofe  plane  paffes  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ;  in  other  cafes  they  are  called  lejfer 
circles.  The  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  mea- 
fured  by  an  arch  of  the  azimuth  or  vertical  circle  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  horizon  and  the  body  itfelf. 
The  method  of  taking  them  is  explained  under  the 
ii  oa  or  ^  article  Astronomy,  n°379  ;  but  a  more  accurate  me- 
ferving  thej  tkod  with  regard  to  the  fun  and  moon,  is  for  two  perfons 
altitudes  of  to  make  their  obfervations  at  the  fame  time  ;  one  of 
the  fun  or  them  to  obferve  the  altitude  of  the  upper  limb,  the 
moon.  other  of  the  lower  limb  of  the  luminary  ;  the  mean  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  two  giving  the  true  height  of  the  centre. 
The  fame  thing  may  alfo  be  done  accurately  by  one 
obferver,  having  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  luminary 
given.  For,  having  found  the  height  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  limb  by  the  quadrant,  take  from  it  half 
his  diameter,  the  remainder  is  the  height  of  his  centre; 
or  having  found  the  altitude  of  his  lower  edge,  add  to 
it  half  the  diameter,  and  the  fum  is  the  height  of  the 
centre  as  before.  When  the  obfervations  are  made 
with  a  large  inftrument,  it  will  be  convenient  to  ufe  a 
fextant,  or  fixth  part  of  a  circle,  rather  than  a  quadrant, 
as  being  lefs  unwieldy. 

3.  Almucantars  are  circles  fuppofed  to  be  drawn 
upon  the  fphere  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  grow 
lefs  and  lefs  as  they  approach  the  vertical  points,  where 
they  entirely  vanifti.  The  apparent  diftances  betwixt 
any  two  celeftial  bodies  are  meafured  by  fuppofing 
arches  of  great  circles  drawn  through  them,  and  then 
finding  how  many  degrees,  minutes,  See.  of  thefe 
circles  are  intercepted  between  them.  The  apparent 

diilances  of  diameter  of  the  fun’s  difk  is  found  by  a  circle  of  dif- 
celeftial  bo-tance  drawn  through  the  centre  of  it ;  and  the  number 
dies  how  of  minutes  continued  between  the  two  oppofite  points 
of  that  part  of  the  circle  which  paffes  through  the 
centre  is  the  meafure  of  the  apparent  diameter.  The 
apparent  diameter  of  the  fun  may  be  found  by  two  ob- 
fervers,  one  taking  the  altitude  of  the  upper,  and  the 
other  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  limb  ;  the  difference  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  being  the  diameter  required;  or, 

4.  Sometimes  the  vilible  horizon  is  confidered  only 
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horizon  de-  with  regard  to  the  ohje&s  which  are  upon  the  earth 
fined.  itfelf ;  in  which  cafe  we  may  define  it  to  be  a  leffer 
circle  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  comprehending  all 
fuch  obje&s  as  are  at  once  vifible  to  us ;  and  the  high¬ 
er  the  eye,  the  more  is  the  vifible  horizon  extended. 
It  is  moft  accurately  obferved,  however,  on  the  fea, 
on  account  of  the  abfence  of  thofe  inequalities  which 
at  land  render  the  circle  irregular  ;  and  for  this  reafon 
it  is  called  fometimes  the  horizon  of  the  fea  ;  and  may 
be  obferved  by  looking  through  the  fights  of  a  qua¬ 
drant  at  the  moft  diftant  part  of  the  fea  then  vifible. 
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In  making  this  obfei vation,  the  vifual  rays  AD  and  Principle! 
AE,  tig.  2.  will,  by  reafon  of  the  fpherical  furface 
of  the  fea,  always  point  a  little  below  the  true  fenfible  i  rra  JCC> 

horizon  SS  ;  and  confequently  below  the  rational  ho-  pjr>tc 

rizon  which  is  parallel  to  it,  and  fuppofed  to  he  coin-  CCXI, 
cident  with  ir.  The  quadrant  fiiows  the  deprtflion  of  27 
the  horizon  of  the  fea  below  the  true  horizon  ;  and  it  o^the  h«>«^ 
is  obvious  from  the  figure,  that  the  higher  the  eye  is,  rizon  nf 
the  greater  mud  this  depreffion  be.  The  depreffion  of  the  Isa. 
the  horizon  of  the  fea,  however,  is  not  always  the 
fame,  even  though  there  be  no  variation  in  the  height 
of  the  eye.  The  difference  indeed  is  hut  fmall,  a- 
mounting  only  to  a  few  feconds,  and  is  owing  to  a 
difference  in  the  atmofphere,  which  fometimes  re- 
fra£t3  more  than  at  others.  Without  refraction,  the 
vifual  ray  would  be  AE,  and  in  that  cafe  E  is  the 
moft  diftant  point  which  could  be  feen  ;  but  by  re¬ 
fraction,  the  ray  FG,  coming  from  the  point  G,  may 
be  feen  at  F,  fo  as  to  go  on  from  thence  in  the  line  FA; 
and  then  the  view  is  extended  as  far  as  G,  and  the  de- 
preflion  of  the  horizon  of  the  fea  is  in  the  line  AF, 
which  points  higher  than  AE,  but  extends  the  view 
farther.  From  an  infpection  of  the  figure  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  refra&ion  were  greater,  the  view  would  he 
extended  ft  ill  farther,  as  to  M‘;  though  the  depreflion 
of  the  horizon  of  the  fea  would  then  be  lefs,  as  is 
fhown  by  the  line  ALM:  whence  alfo  it  appears,  that 
by  reafon  of  the  difference  of  refraction  in. the  air,  our 
horizon  is  fometimes  more  extenfive  than  at  others. 

5.  The  equator  is  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth,  e-  Equator, 
very  part  of  which  is  equally  diftant  from  the  poles 

or  extremities  of  the  imaginary  line  on  which  the  earth 
revolves.  In  the  fea-hmguage  it  is  ufually  called  the 
line ,  and  when  people  fail  over  it  they  are  faid  to  crofs 
the  line.  . 

6.  The  meridian  of  any  place  is  a  great  circle  on  Meridians, 
the  earth  drawn  through  that  place  and  both  poles  cf 

the  earth.  It  cuts  the  horizon  at  right  angles,  mark¬ 
ing  upon  it  the  true  north  and  fouth  points ;  dividing 
alfo  the  globe  into  two  hemifpheres  called  the  eafiern 
and  <ivrjlern  from  their  relative  fituation  to  that  place 
and  to  one  another.  The  poles  divide  the  meridians 
into  two  femicircles;  one  of  which  is  drawn  through 
the  place  to  which  the  meridian  belongs,  the  other 
through  that  point  of  the  earth  which  is  oppofite  to 
the  place.  By  the  meridian  of  a  place  geographers 
and  aftronomers  often  mean  that  femicircle  which  paf- 
fes  through  the  place  ;  and  which  may  therefore  be 
called  the  geographical  meridian.  All  places  lying  un¬ 
der  this  femicircle  are  faid  to  have  the  fame  meridian  ; 
the  femicircle  oppofite  to  this  is  called  the  oppojiic  me - 
ridian.  The  meridians  are  thus  immoveably  fixed  to 
the  earth  as  much  as  the  places  themfelves  on  its  fur¬ 
face  ;  and  are  carried  along  with  it  in  its  diurnal  ro¬ 
tation.  When  the  geographical  meridian  of  any 
place  is,  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  brought  to  point 
at  the  fun,  it  is  noon  or  mid-day  at  that  place  ;  in 
which  cafe,  were  the  plane  of  the  circle  extended,  it 
would  pafs  through  the  middle  of  the  luminary’s  difk. 
Suppofing  the  plane  of  the  meridians  to  be  extended 
to  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  liars,  in  that  cafe,  when  by 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  the  meridian  comes  to  any 
point  in  the  heavens,  then,  from  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  heavens,  that  point  is  laid  to  come  to  the  me¬ 
ridian.  The  rotation  of  tXe  earth  is  from  weft  toeaft; 
whence  the  celeftial  bodies  appear  to  move  the  con¬ 
trary 
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I'rincipics  trary  way.  Eaft  and  weft,  however,  are  terms  merely 
and  relative  ;  fince  a  place  may  be  weft  from  one  part  of 
»ra&tce.  eart]^  an(J  eaft  from  another;  but  the  true  eaft 
and  weft  points  from  any  place  are  thofe  where  its  ho- 
*ucra/l  rizon  cuts  the  equator. 

,,d  weft  7.  All  places  lying  under  the  fame  meridian  are  faid 
I'ints.  to  have  the  fame  longitwk,  and  thofe  which  lie  under 
bn^ftu'le  different  meridians  to  have  different  longitudes;  the 
Tfirft  difference  of  longitude  being  reckoned  eaftward  or 

j«erid;Aii  wdlward  on  the  equator.  Thus  if  the  meridian  of 
any  place  cuts  the  equator  in  a  point  ry  degrees  dif- 
tant  from  another,  we  fay  there  is  a  difference  of  15° 
longitude  betwixt  thefe  two  places.  Geographers  u- 
fimlly  pitch  upon  the  meridhn  of  fame  remarkable 
place  for  the  firft  meridian;  and  reckon  the  longitude 
of  all  others  by  the  diftance  of  their  meridians  from 
that  which  they  have  pitched  upon  as  the  fir  ft  ;  mca- 
fnring  fometimes  eaftward  on  the  equator  ail  round  the 

I  globe,  or  fometimes  only  one  half  eaft  and  the  other 

weft  ;  according  to  which  laft  meafurement,  no  place 
f  can  have  more  than  i8oJ  longitude  either  eaft  or  weft. 

By  the  ancient  Greek  geographers  the  iirft  meridian 
was  placed  in  Hera  or  Junojiia>  one  of  the  Fortunate 
JJlands  as  they  were  then  called  ;  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  prefent  iftand  of  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
Thefe  iflands  being  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  the  earth 
then  known,  were  on  that  account  made  the  feat  of 
the  frit  meridian,  the  longitude  of  all  other  places  be¬ 
ing  counted  eaftward  from  them.  The  Arabians,  am¬ 
bitious  of  having  the  firft  meridian  taken  from  them, 
fixed  it  at  the  moil  wefterly  part  of  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Some  later  geographers  placed  the  firft  me¬ 
ridian  in  the  iftand  of  Corvo,  one  of  the  Azores  (a); 
becaitfe  at  that  time  the  magnetic  needle  on  the  iftand 
juft  mentioned  pointed  due  north  without  any  varia¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  not  then  known  that  the  needle 
itfelf  was  fubjedt  to  variation,  as  has  fince  been  difeo- 
vered.  Bleau  replaced  the  firft  meridian  in  the  ifie 
of  Teneriffe  ;  and  to  afeertain  the  place  more  exactly, 
caufed  it  to  pafs  through  the  famous  mountain  of  that 
iftand,  called  th e.  peak  trom  el-pico,  i '  a  bird’s  beak.  9 
Among  modern  geographers,  however,  it  is  now  become 
enftomary  for  each  to  make  the  firit  meridian  pafs 
through  the  capital  of  his  own  country  ;  a  practice, 
however,  which  is  certainly  improper,  as  it  is  thus  im- 
poffible  for  the  geographers  of  one  nation  to  under¬ 
hand  the  maps  of  another  without  a  troublefome  cal¬ 
culation,  which  anfwers  no  puipofe.  By  the  Britifh 
geographers  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Greenwich  is  ac- 
coanted  the  place  of  the  firft  meridian. 

|our  8.  If  we  iuppofe  12  great  circles,  one  of  which  is 

cies.  the  meridian  to  a  given  place,  to  interfedt  each  other 
at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  divide  the  equator  into 
24  equal  parts,  thefe  are  the  hour-circles  of  that  place. 
Thefe  are  by  the  poles  divided  into  24  femicircles, 
correfponding  to  the  24  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  diftance  betwixt  each  two  of  thefe  femicircles  is 
1 50,  being  the  24th  part  of  360  ;  and  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  each  fucceeding  iemicircle  points  at  the 
fun  one  hour  after  the  preceding;  fo  that  in  24  hours 
all  the  femicircles  point  fucceffively  at  the  fun.  Hence 


Principle! 

and 

Pradice. 
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it  appears  that  fuch  as  have  their  meridian  150  eaft 
from  any  other,  have  like  wife  noon  one  hour  fooner, 
and  the  contrary  ;  and  in  like  manner  every  other  hour 
of  the  natural  day  is  an  hour  fooner  at  the  one  place 
than  at  the  other.  Hence,  from  any  inftantaneous  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  heavens  obferved  at  two  diftant  places, 
the  difference  of  longitude  may  be  found,  if  the  hour 
of  the  day  be  known  at  each  place.  Thus  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  when  the  luminary 
firft  touches  the  fhadow  of  the  earth,  is  an  inftanta¬ 
neous  appearance,  as  alfo  the  end  of  an  eclipfe  of  this 
kind  when  the  moon  leaves  the  fihadow  of  the  earth, 
vifible  to  ail  the  inhabitants  on  that  fide  of  the  globe. 

If  therefore  we  find,  that  at  any  plaee  an  eclipfe  of 
the  moon  begins  an  hour  fooner  than  at  another,  we 
conclude  that  there  is  a  difference  of  15°  of  longitude 
between  the  two  places.  Hence  alfo  were  a  man  to 
travel  or  fail  round  the  earth  from  weft  to  eaft,  he 
will  reckon  one  day  more  to  have  paffed  than  they  do 
who  ftay  at  the  place  from  whence  he  fet  out  ;  fo  that 
their  Monday  will  be  his  Tuefday,  &c .  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  fails  weftward,  he  wiil  reckon  a  day  lefs,  or 
be  one  day  in  the  week  later,  than  thofe  he  leaves  be¬ 
hind. 

9.  The  equator  divides  the  earth  into  two  hemi- 
fpheres  called  the  northern  and  fouthern  :  all  places  ly¬ 
ing  under  the  equator  are  faid  to  have  no  latitude  ; 
and  all  others  to  have  north  or  fouth  latitude  according  33' 
to  their  lituation  with  refpedt  to  the  equator.  The  latl -  Of  the  Ja- 
tude  itfelf  is  the  diftance  from  the  equator  meafured^tu^e* 
upon  the  meridian,  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  feeonds. 

The  complement  of  latitude  is  the  difference  between 
the  latitude  itfelf  and  90°,  or  as  much  as  the  place 
itfelf  is  diftant  from  the  pole  ;  and  this  complement  is 
always  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  above  the 
horizon  of  the  place.  The  elevation  of  the  pole  of 
any  place  is  equal  to  the  latitude  itfelf.  34 

An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  who  lives  at  either  of  Of  a  paral- 
the  poles,  has  always  one  of  the  celeftial  poles  in  his 
zenith  and  the  other  in  his  nadir,  the  equator  coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  horizon  ;  hence  all  the-eeieitial  paral¬ 
lels  are  alfo  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  whence  the  perfon 
is  faid  to  live  in  a  parallel  fphere,  or.  to  have  a  parallel 
horizon.  ^ 

Thofe  who  live  under  the  equator  have  both  poles  Right 
in  the  horizon,  all  the  celeftial  parallels  cutting  the 
horizon  at  right  angles  ;  whence  they  are  faid  to  live 
in  a  right  fphere,  or  to  have  a  right  horizon. 

Lattly,  thofe  who  live  between  either  of  the  poles  oblique 
and  the  equator  are  faid  to  live  in  an  oblique  fphere,  fphere. 
or  to  have  an  oblique  horizon  ;  becaufe  the  celeftial 
equator  cuts  his  horizon  obliquely,  and  all  the  paral¬ 
lels  in  the  celeftial  fphere  have  their  planes  oblique  to 
that  of  the  horizon.  In  this  fphere  fome  of  the  pa¬ 
rallels  interfedt  the  horizon  at  oblique  angles,  fome  are 
entirely  above  it,  and  fame  entirely  below  it ;  all  of 
them,  however,  fo  fituated,  that  they  would  obliquely 
interfedt  the  plane  of  the  horizon  extended. 

The  largell  parallel  which  appears  entire  above  the  Ardic  and 
horizon  of  any  place  in  north  latitude  is  called  by  the  antardic 
ancient  aftrouomers  the  arctic  circle  of  that  place  ;  circle. 

within 


(a)  Thefe  i (lands  had  their  name  from  the  number  of  gofhawks  found  there ;  the  word  azor  in  Spanifh  nu¬ 
llifying  a  “  gofhawk,” 
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Principles  within  this  circle,  t.  e.  between  it  and  the  arctic  pole,  fummer  or  winter  come  on,  as  is  fully  explained  under  Principles 
al»!  are  comprehended  all  the  ftars  which  never  fet  in  that  the  article  Astronomy.  The  feceffion  of  the  fun  p^d 
^Practice.  but  „re  carr;e(j  perpetuaily  round  the  horizon  from  the  equator  either  northward  or  fouthward  is  __v^ 

'  in  circles  parallel  to  the  equator.  The  larged  parallel  called  his  declination ,  and  is  either  north  or  fouth  ac-  ^ 

which  is  hid  entire  below  the  horizon  of  any  place  in  cording  to  the  feufon  of  the  year;  and  when  this  de-  Sun’s  decli. 
north  latitude  was  called  the  antarBic  circle  of  that  clination  is  at  its  greated  height,  he  is  then  faid  to  nation, 
place  by  the  ancients.  This  circle  comprehends  all  be  in  the  tropic,  becaufe  he  begins  to  turn  back  (the 
the  dars  which  never  rife  in  that  place,  but  are  carried  word  tropic  being  derived  from  the  Greek  **>««  verto).  4, 
perpetually  round  below  the  horizon  in  circles  parallel  The  fpace  between  the  two  tropics,  called  the  torrid  Of  thetro. 
to  the  equator.  Tn  a  parallel  fphere,  however,  the  zone,  extends  for  no  lefs  than  47  degrees  of  latitude  all  l,lcs> &c- 
equator  may  be  confide, -ed  as  both  arctic  and  autarkic  round  the  globe  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
circle  ;  for  being  coincident  with  the  horizon,  all  the  fpace  the  fun  is  vertical  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
parallels  on  one  fide  are  entirely  above  it,  and  thofe  on  twice  a-ycar,  but  to  thofe  who  live  directly  under  the 
the  other  entirely  below  it.  In  an  oblique  fphere,  the  tropics  only  once.  Throughout  the  whole  torrid  zone 
nearer  any  place  is  to  either  of  the  poles,  the  larger  alfo  there  is  little  difference  between  the  length  of  the 
are  the  arftic  and  antardtic  circles,  as  being  nearer  to  days  and  nights.  The  ancient  geographers  found  them- 
•  the  celeftial  equator,  which  is  a  great  circle.  In  a  felves  confiderably  einbarraffed  in  their  attempts  to  fix 
right  fphere,  the  arftic  and  antarftic  circles  have  no  the  northern  tropic ;  for  though  they  took  a  very  pro¬ 
place;  becaufe  no  parallel  appears  either  entirely  above  per  method,  namely,  to  obfeive  the  moll  northerly 
or  below  it.  By  the  arftic  and  antardlic  circles,  how-  place  where  objects  had  no  (hadow  on  a  certain  day, 
ever,  modern  geographers  in  general  underftaud  two  yet  they  found  that  on  the  fame  day  no  fhadow  was 
fixed  circles  at  the  diilance  of  23^-  degrees  from  the  call  for  a  fpace  of  no  lets  than  jocnltadia.  1  he  rea- 
pole.  Thefe  are  fuppoftd  to  be  deferibed  by  the  fon  of  this  was,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun  ;  ' 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  mark  out  the  fpace  all  which  being  about  half  a  degiee,  feemed  to  extend 
round  the  globe  where  the  fun  appears  to  touch  the  himfelf  over  as  much  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
horizon  at  “midnight  in  the  fnmmer  time,  and  to  be  to  be  vertical  every  where  within  that  fpace. 
entirely  funk  below  it  in  the  winter.  Thefe  are  alfo  When  the  fun  is  in  or  near  the  equator,  he  feems 
called  the  polar  circles.  By  the  ancients  the  arftic  to  change  his  place  in  the  heavens  molt  rapidly  ;  fo 

circle  was  called  miximus  femper  apparentium,  and  dr-  that  about  the  equinoxes  one  may  very  eafily  perceive 

cuius perpetu*  apparitionis  ;  the  antardlic  circle,  on  the  the  difference  m  a  day  or  two  :  but  as  he  approaches 

other  hand,  being  named  maxhmts  femper  occultorum,  and  the  tropics  this  apparent  change  becomes  gradually 

circnlus  perpetua  occult ationi s .  flower  ;  fo  that  for  a  number  of  days  he  fcarce  feems 

Appear-  According  to  the  different  pofitions  of  the  globe  to  move  at  all.  The  reafon  of  this  may  eafily  be  nu¬ 
ances  to  with  regard  to"  the  fun,  the  celeftial  bodies  will  exhibit  derftood  from  any  map  on  which  the  ecliptic  is  deHnea- 
the  inhabi-  diffemit  phenomena  to  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  in  a  ted  :  for  by  drawing  lines  through  every  degree  of  it 
ta"ts.of?Pa- parallel  fphere,  they  will  appear  to  move  in  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  we  fit  all  perceive  them  gradu- 
and  oblique  round  the  horizon  ;  in  a  right  fphere,  they  would  ap-  ally  approach  nearer  and  nearer  each  other,  until  at 

fphere.  pear  to  rife  and  fet  as  at  prefent,  but  always  in  circles  lalt,  when  we  approach  the  point  of  contact  betwixt 

cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles ;  but  in  an  oblique  the  ecliptic  and  tropic,  they  can  for  feveral  degrees 
fphere,  the  angle  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  ob-  fcarce  be  diftinguiihed  at  all.  .  .  41  I 

liquity  and  the  petition  of  the  axis  of  the  fphere  with  From  an  obfervation  of  the  diverfity  in  the  length  Divifion  ofl 
regard  to  the  fun.  The  phenomena  thence  arifing  of  the  days  and  nights,  the  rifing  and  letting  of  the  the  earth s| 
will  be  fufficii ntly  nude,  ftood  from  what  is  faid  un-  fun,  with  the  other  phenomena  already  mentioned,  ;“rc,  J 
der  the  article  Astronomy,  n°  345,  &c.  From  thence  the  ancient  geographers  divided  the  furface  of  the 
we  will  eafily  perceive  the  reafon  of  the  fun’s  continual  earth  into  certain  diftrifts,  which  they  called  climates; 
chano-e  of  place  in  the  heavens  :  but  though  it  is  cer»  and  inftead  of  the  method  of  deferibing  the  fituation 
tain  that  this  change  takes  place  every  moment,  the  of  places  by  their  latitude  and  longitude  as  we  do  now', 
vaft  diftance  of  the  luminary  renders  it  imperceptible  they  contented  themfelves  with  mentioning  the  climate 
for  fome  time,  linlefs  to  very  nice  qftronomical  obfer-  in  which  they  were  iituated.  When  more  accuracy 
vers  Hence  we  may  generally  fuppofe  the  place  of  was  required,  they  mentioned  alfo  the  beginning, 
the  "fun  to  be  the  fame  for  a  day  or  two  together,  tho’  middle,  and  ending  of  the  climates.  This  diitindion, 
in  a  confiderable  number  of  days  it  becomes  exceed-  however,  was  certainly  very  vague  and  inaccurate : 
ingly  obvious  to  every  body.  When  he  appears  in  for  the  only  method  they  had  of  determining  the  dif- 
the  celeftial  equator,  his  motion  appears  for  fome  time  ftrence  was  by  the  length  of  the  day:  and  a  climate, 
to  be  in  the  plane  of  that  circle,  though  it  is  certain  according  to  them,  was  fuch  a  fpace  as  had  the  day 
that  his  place  there  is  only  for  a  Angle  moment  ;  and  in  its  moft  northerly  part  half  an  hour  longer  than  in 
in  like  manner,  when  he  comes  to  any  other  point  of  the  nioft  foutherly.  For  the  beginning  ot  their  iirit  . 
the  heavens,  his  apparent  diurnal  motion  is  in  a  paral-  climate  they  took  that  parallel  under  which  the  day  i\ 
lei  drawn  throughout.  Twice  a-year  he  is  in  the  twelve  hours  and  three  quarters  long,  thofe  parts  of 
equator,  and  then  the  days  and  nights  are  nearly  equal  the  world  which  He  nearer  the  equator  not  being  fnp- 
all  over  the  earth.  This  happens  in  the  months  of  pofed  to  be  in  any  climate  ;  either  becaufe  in  a  loofe 
March  and  September  ;  after  which  the  fun  proceed-  fenfe  they  may  be  conlidercd  as  in  a  right  fphere,  or 
ing  either  northward  or  fouth,  according  to  the  fta-  becaufe  they  were  unknown,  or  thought  to  be  unin- 
fon  of  the  year  and  the  pofitiou  of  the  obferver,  the  habitable  by  reafon  of  the  heat.  The  northern  cli- 
days  become  longer  or  (horter  than  the  nights,  and  mates  were  generally  fuppofe d  tobefeven;  which  muft 
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Principles  have  an  equal  number  of  fouthern  climates  correfpond- 
and  ing  with  them.  The  names  of  the  northern  climates,  v 
Fra<^ice‘  according  to  the  ancients,  were  as  follow  :  I.  Meroe. 

2.  Syene  in  Egypt.  3.  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
4.  Rhodes.  5.  Rome;  or,  according  to  others,  a 
parallel  drawn  through  the  Hellefpont.  6.  The  pa¬ 
rallel  palling  through  the  mouth  of  the  river  Borif- 
thenes.  7.  The  Riphean  mountains. —  Each  of  thefe 
places  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  climate  ; 
and  as  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  globe  were  then  very 
little  known,  the  climates  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
equator  were  fuppofed  to  be  as  far  diltant  from  that 
circle  as  the  northern  ones  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
they  took  their  names  from  the  latter. 

A  parallel  was  faid  to  pafs  through  the  middle 
of  a  climate  when  the  day  under  that  parallel  is 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  than  that  which  paffes 
through  the  mod  foutherly  part.  Hence  it  does 
not  divide  the  fpace  into  two'  equal  parts,  but 
that  part  next  the  equator  will  always  be  the  larger 
of  the  two  ;  becaufe  the  farther  we  recede  from  that 
circle,  the  lefs  increafe  of  latitude  will  be  fufficient  to 
lengthen  the  day  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Thus,  in 
every  climate  there  are  three  parallels;  one  marking  the 
beginning,  the  fecond  the  middle,  and  the  third  the 
ending  of  the  climate  ;  the  ending  of  one  being  al¬ 
ways  the  beginning  of  another.  Some  of  the  ancients 
divided  the  earth  by  thefe  parallels  ;  others  by  a  pa¬ 
rallel  did  not  mean  a  mere  line,  but  a  fpace  of  fome 
breadth  :  and  hence  the  parallel  may  be  underftood  as 
the  fame  with  half  a  climate. 

This  method  of  dividing  the  furface  of  the  earth 
into  climates,  though  now  very  much  difufed,  has 
been  adopted  by  feveral  modern  geographers.  Some 
of  thefe  begin  their  climates  at  the  equator,  reckoning 
them  by  the  increafe  of  half  an  hour  in  the  length  of 
the  day  northward.  Thus  they  go  on  till  they  come 
to  the  polar  circles,  where  the  longeft  day  is  24  hours  : 
betwixt  thefe  and  the  poles  they  count  the  climates  by 
the  increafe  of  a  natural  day  in  the  length  of  time  that 
the  fun  continues  above  the  horizon,  until  they  come 
to  one  where  the  longeft  day  is  15  of  ours,  or  half  a 
month  ;  and  from  this  to  the  pole  they  count  by  the 
increafe  of  half  months  or  whole  months,  the  climates 
ending  at  the  poles  where  the  days  are  fix  months 
long.  The  climates  betwixt  the  equator  and  the  polar 
circles  are  called  hour- climates ,  and  thofe  between  the 
polar  circles  and  the  poles  are  called  month-climates. — 
In  common  language,  however,  we  take  the  word 
climate  in  a  very  different  fenfe  ;  fo  that,  when  two 
countries  are  faid  to  be  in  different  climates,  .we  under- 
ftand  only  that  the  temperature  of  the  air,  feafons,  &c. 
are  different. 

From  the  difference  in  the  length  and  pofttions  of 
M«nes  gi-  tjlc  fhadows  of  terreftrial  fuhftances,  ancient  geogra- 
T>lTfronT°'  phers  have  given  different  terms  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thepofi-  certain  places  of  the  earth;  the  reafon  of  which  will 
be  eafily  underftood  from  the  following  confiderations. 

1.  Since  the  fun  in  his  apparent  annual  revolution 
never  removes  farther  from  the  equator  than  23-  de¬ 
grees,  it  follows,  that  none  of  thofe  who  live  without 
that  fpace,  or  beyond  the  tropics,  can  have  the  lu¬ 
minary  vertical  to  them  at  any  feafon  of  the  year. 

2.  All  who  live  between  the  tropics  have  the  fun  ver¬ 
tical  twice  a-year,  though  not  all  at  the  fame  time. 
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Thus,  to  thofe  who  live  directly*  under  the  equator,  he  Principles 
is  dire&Iy  vertical  in  March  and  September  at  the  time  pr*^ce 
of  the  equinox.  If  a  place  is  in  joc  north  latitude, the  fun  ^  ‘j 

is  vertical  when  he  has  io° north  declination;  and  fo  of 
every  other  place.  3.  All  who  live  between  the  tropics 
have  the  fun  at  noon  fometimes  north  and  fometimes 
fouth  of  them.  Thus,  they  who  live  in  a  place  fitua- 
ted  in  2c0  north  latitude,  have  the  fun  at  noon  to  the 
northward  when  he  has  more  than  20  degrees  north  de¬ 
clination,  and  to  the  fouthward  when  he  has  lefs, 

4.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  live  without 
the  tropics,  if  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  have  the 
fun  at  noon  to  the  fouthward  of  them,  but  to  the 
northward  if  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere.  5.  When 
the  fun  is  in  the  zenith  of  any  place,  the  fhadow  of  a 
man  or  any  upright  objedl  falls  dire&ly  upon  the  place 
where  they  (land,  and  confequently  is  invifible;  whence 
the  inhabitants  of  Tuch  places  were  called  Afcii,  or 
without  fnadows  :  thofe  who  live  between  the  tro¬ 
pics,  and  have  the  fun  fometimes  to  the  north  and 
fometimes  to  the  fouth  of  them,  have  of  confequence 
their  fhadows  projecting  north  at  fome  feafons  of  the 
year  and  fouth  at  others  ;  whence  they  were  called 
Araphifcii ,  or  having  two  kinds  of  fhadows.  They 
who  live  without  the  tropics  have  their  noon  fhadows 
always  the  fame  way  ;  and  are  therefore  called  HeteroJcii% 
that  is,  having  only  one  kind  of  fhadow.  If  they  are 
in  north  latitude,  the  fhadows  are  always  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  north  ;  and  if  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
towards  the  fouth.  When  a  place  is  fo  far  diftant 
from  the  equator  that  the  days  are  24  hours  long  or 
longer,  the  inhabitants  were  called  Perifcii ,  becaufe 
their  fhadows  turn  round  them.  43 

Names  have  likewife  been  impofed  upon  the  inha- Names 
bitants  of  different  parts  of  the  earth  from  the  parallels 
of  latitude  under  which  they  live,  and  their  fituation  titude  or 
with  regard  to  one  another.  Thus,  when  two  places  diftance 
are  fo  near  each  other  that  the  inhabitants  have  only  °f  places, 
one  horizon,  or  at  leaft  that  there  is  no  perceptible 
difference  between  them,  the  inhabitants  were  called 
Synacij  that  is,  near  neighbours  ;  the  feafons,  days, 
nights,  &c.  in  both  places  being  perfeClly  alike.  Thofe 
who  lived  at  diftant  places,  but  under  the  fame  paral¬ 
lel,  were  called  Peri<zci9  that  is,  living  in  the  fame 
circle.  Thofe  who  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  have  the  feafons  of  the  year  at  the  fame  time  ;  but 
if  on  different  Tides,  the  fummer  feafon  of  the  one  is 
the  winter  of  the  other,  as  is  fully  explained  under  the 
article  Astronomy.  Some  writers,  however,  by  the 
name  of  Periaci ,  diftinguiffi  thofe  who  live  under  op- 
pofite  points  of  the  fame  parallel,  where  the  noon  of 
one  is  the  iqidnight  of  the  other.  When  two  places 
lie  under  parallels  equally  diftant  from  the  equator, 
but  in  oppofite  hemifpheres,  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Antaci .  Thefe  have  a  fimilar  increafe  of  days 
aud  nights,  and  fimilar  feafons,  but  in  oppofite  months 
of  the  year.  According  to  fome,  the  Antseci  were 
fueh  as  lived  under  the  fame  geographical  meridian, 
and  had  day  and  night  at  the  fame  time.  If  two 
places  are  in  parallels  equally  diftant  from  the  equator, 
and  in  oppofite  meridians,  the  inhabitants  were  called 
Antichthones  with  refpe&  to  one  another,  that  is,  living 
on  oppofite  fides  of  the  earth  ;  or  Antipodes ,  that  is, 
having  their  feet  oppofite  to  one  another.  When  two 
perfons  are  Antipodes,  the  zenith  of  the  one  is  the 
4  M  nadir 
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nadir  of  tlie  other.  They  have  a  like  elevation  of  the 
pole,  but  it  is  of  diffeient  poles  :  they  have  alfo  days 
and  night3  alike,  and  fimilar  feafons  of  the  year ;  but 
they  have  oppofite  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  as 
well  as  feafons  of  the  year.  Thus,  when  it  is  mid¬ 
day  with  us,  it  is  midnight  with  our  Antipodes;  when 
it  is  fnmmer  with  us,  it  is  winter  with  them,  &c. 

From  the  various  appearances  of  the  fun,  and  the 
effects  of  his  light  and  heat  upon  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  divifion  of  it  into  zones  has  arifen.  Thefe 
are  five  in  number.  1.  The  torrid  zone,  lying  between 
the  two  tropics  for  a  fpace  of  470  of  latitude.  This 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equator  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  have  the  fun  vertical  to  them  twice  a- 
year,  excepting  only  thofe  who  dwell  under  the  tro¬ 
pics,  to  whom  he  is  vertical  only  once,  as  has  already 
been  explained.  2.  The  two  temperate  zones  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  polar  circles  and  the  tropics,  containing  a 
fpace  of  430  of  latitude.  And,  3.  The  two  frigid 
zones  lie  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles.  In 
thefe  laff  the  longed  day  is  never  below  24  hours,  in 
the  temperate  zones  it  is  never  quite  fo  much,  and  in 
the  torrid  zone  it  has  never  above  14.  The  zones  are 
named  from  the  degree  of  heat  they  were  fuppofed  to 
be  fubjeCted  to.  The  torrid  zone  was  fuppofed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  uninhabitable  by  reafon  of  its  heat ;  but 
this  is  now  found  to  be  a  midake,  and  many  parts  of 
the  temperate  zones  are  more  intolerable  in  this  refpeCt 
than  the  torrid  zone  itfelf.  Towards  the  polar  circles, 
alfo,  thefe  zones  are  intolerably  cold  during  the  winter 
feafon.  Only  a  fmall  part  of  the  northern  frigid  zone, 
and  none  of  the  fouthern,  is  inhabited.  Some  geo¬ 
graphers  reckoned  fix  zones,  dividing  the  torrid  zone 
into  two  by  the  equator. 

When  any  parts  of  the  heaven  or  earth  are  faid  to 
be  on  the  right  or  left,  we  are  to  underdand  the 
expreffion  differently  according  to  the  profeffion  of 
the  perfon  who  makes  life  of  it  ;  becaufe  according 
to  that  his  face  is  fuppofed  to  be  turned  towards  a 
certain  quarter.  A  geographer  is  fuppofed  to  dand 
with  his  face  to  the  north,  becaufe  the  northern  part 
of  the  woild  is  bed  known.  An  adronomer  looks  to¬ 
wards  the  foutli,  to  obferve  the  celedial  bodice  as  they 
come  to  the  meridian.  The  ancient  augurs,  in  ob- 
ferving  the  flight  of  birds,  looked  towards  the  ead  ; 
while  the  poets  look  towards  the  Fortunate  IJles.  In 
books  of  geography,  therefore,  by  the  right  hand  we 
mud  underdand  the  ead  ;  in  thofe  of  adronomy,  the 
wed  ;  in  fuch  as  relate  to  augury,  the  foutli  ;  and  in 
the  writings  of  poets,  the  north. 

Under  the  article  Astronomy,  n°376,  et Jeq.  the 
method  of  drawing  a  meridian  line  is  fully  explained  ; 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  both 
for  geographers  and  adronomers.  To  what  is  men¬ 
tioned  there  we  fhall  only  add  further,  that  the  time 
for  drawing  a  line  of  this  kind  is  when  the  fun  is  near- 
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tude,  which  is  inconvenient  in  an  operation  where  we  Principle® 
are  to  determine  the  vertical  by  the  altitude.  A  clear  pf^ 
day  mud  be  chofen  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  the  ground  "*j 

on  which  the  fhadow  fails  ought  to  be  white,  that  the 
fliadovv  may  be  the  belter  defined.  The  dile  ought 
not  to  be  too  high,  becaufe  then  the  top  of  the  fhadow 
will  be  indidinfl ;  neither  ought  it  to  terminate  in  a 
point,  for  the  fame  reafon.  Dr  Long  recommends  the 
top  of  it  to  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch'thick.  Ha¬ 
ving  drawn  a  meridian  line  upon  one  plane,  we  may 
draw  one  upon  another  by  the  following  method  : 

Hang  a  thread  with  a  plummet  exactly  over  the  fouth 
end  of  the  meridian  line  given,  and  another  on  the 
plane  on  which  the  meridian  line  is  to  be  drawn.  Let 
one  perfon  obferve  at  noon  the  moment  when  the  fha¬ 
dow  o£  the  fird  thread  falls  exactly  upon  the  meridian 
given,  and  let  another  obferver  at  the  fame  time  mark, 
two  did  ant  points  in  the  fliadovv  of  the  fecond  thread; 
a  line  drawn  through  thefe  points  ’*the  meridian  line 
required.  Thus  alfo  a  meridian  line  may  be  drawn 
upon  a  fouth  wall  by  marking  two  points  in  the  fha¬ 
dow  of  a  thread  hung  at  a  little  didance  from  it.  If 
the  meridians  are  near,  he  that  obferves  the  fhadow  of 
the  fird  thread  may  let  the  other  know  the  moment 
it  falls  upon  the  meridian  line  by  faying,  Now ;  if  far 
didant,  it  fhould  be  done  by  the  motion  of  the  hand, 
becaufe  found  takes  up  fome  time  in  palling  from  one 
place  to  another.  A  quadrant  or  other  agronomical 
indrument  may  now  be  fixed  in  the  meridian  line  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  different  elevations, 
in  order  to  obferve  the  altitudes  of  the  different  celef- 
tial  bodies  ;  the  plane  of  that  fide  of  the  indrument  on 
which  the  degrees  are  marked  being  all  the  while  kept 
in  the  meridian.  The  mural  arc  in  the  Royal  Obfer- 
vatory  at  Greenwich  is  a  wall  of  black  marble  ;  one 
fide  of  which,  danding  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  me¬ 
ridian,  has  a  large  and  accurately  divided  brafs  qua¬ 
drant  fixed  to  it,  moveable  round  its  centre,  and  with 
teltfcope  fights.  See  Astronomy,  n°  497.  At  fea, 
where  they  cannot  have  a  meridian  line,  the  greated 
height  of  a  dar  or  the  fun  is  taken  for  the  meridian 
height..  ...  .  4  7- 

Having  got  a  meridian  line  by  either  of  the  me- Method 
thods  mentioned  under  the  article  Astronomy,  itufedin 
maybe  prolonged  to  what  length  we  pleafe,  and  the 
dance  of  it  meafured.  The  meridian  of  the  royal  ob-  ^lin  i;ne 
fervatory  at  Paris  being  found,  and  an  indrument  through 
with  telefcopic  fights  placed  vertically  therein,  the France, 
north  and  fouth  points  of  the  vifible  horizon  were  ob- 
ferved  through  the  fights,  and  a  pillar  created  upon 
the  north  point  ;  then,  by  another  indrument  placed 
horizontally,  feverai  didant  objects,  as  deeples,  &c. 
were  viewed,  and  the  angles  which  the  vifual  lines 
made  with  the  meridian  line  were  obferved.  From  . 
the  places  of  thefe  new  obje&s,  then,  others  wTere  ob¬ 
ferved  ;  and  where  natural  objects  were  deficient,  they 


ly  at  the  fummer  folltice ;  becaufe  the  difference  of  fet  up  large  poles.  Thus  feverai  triangles  were  form* 


declination  is  then  fcarce  perceptible  for  feverai  days, 
and  in  the  few  hours  requifite  for  the  operation  may 
be  totally  difregarded.  The  winter  foldice  would  do 
equally  well,  were  it  not  that  the  fun  is  then  fo  low 
in  the  heavens  that  a  difference  in  the  refraction  might 
caufe  a  conliderable  error  in  the  refult.  The  motion 
of  the  luminary  above  the  horizon  is  likewife  fo  ob¬ 
lique,  that  he  changes  his  vertical  fader  than  his  aid¬ 


ed  along  the  meridian  :  and  in  order  to  meafure  thofe 
triangles,  a  paved  way  from  Villejuive  to  Juvify  was 
made  choice  of  for  the  fundamental  bafe,  as  lying  in  a 
draight  line  from  north  to  foutli.  For  the  actual  men* 
furation  of  this  way,  two  poles  wCre  made  ufe  of,  each 
of  them  four  toifes  in  length,  and  made  of  two  pike- 
daves  joined  together  at  the  great  ends  by  a  ferew. 
One  of  the  meaiuiing  poles  was  fird  laid  upon  the 
2.  ground  1 
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Principles  ground  ;  the  other  was  joined  to  it  end  to  end  along 
ai  d  ^y  a  r0pe  ftretched  from  noith  to  fouth  :  the  firft  pole 
Pra&iee.  was  then  taken  up  and  laid  down  at  the  end  of  the 
v  fecond,  and  fo  on  fucceffively  ;  and  for  the  greater  eafe 
in  keeping  the  account,  the  meafurer  Who  laid  down 
the  fecond  pole  had  ten  little  flakes  given  him,  one  of 
•which  lie  ft uck  into  the  ground  at  the  end  of  his  pole 
every  time  he  laid  it  down  ;  fo  that  every  flake  marked 
eight  toifts  ;  the  whole,  when  ftnek  into  the  ground, 
marking  80  toifes.  Thus  the  length  of  the  road  above 
mentioned  was  twice  meafured,  and  found  to  be  5663 
toifes  and  4  feet  in  going,  and  56 63  toifes  and  1  foot 
in  returning ;  fo  that  as  a  greater  exa&nefs  could 
rot  be  hoped  for,  5663  toifes  were  pitched^  upon  as 
the  true  length  of  this  fundamental  bafe.  This  is  re- 
prefented  fig.  5.  by  the  line  O  P  ;  and  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  triangles  upon  it  were  made  iri  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  The  angle  COP  was  obferved  from 
O,  one  end  of  the  bafe  ;  from  the  other  end  the  angle 
OPC;  and  from  the  ftation  C  the  angle  OCP: 
and  thus  all  the  angles  of  the  triangle  C  P  O,  and  the 
length  of  one  fide  O  P,  being  known,  the  lengths  of 
the* remaining  Tides  OC  and  PC  were  found  by  calcu¬ 
lation.  The  next  ftep  was  to  obferve  all  the  ^angles 
of  the  triangle  OBC,  and  from  thence,  and  the  known 
length  of  the  fide  OC,  to  calculate  the  other  fide  OB 
and  BC.  Then  all  the  angles  being  obferved,  and 
the  fide  BC  being  known  of  the  triangle  ABC,  which 
may  be  called  the  fiift  or  principal  triangle  of  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  the  obfervatoiy,  the  other  tides  AB  and  AC 
were  found.  Then,  from  one  of  the  tides  now  known, 
and  the  angles  obferved,  all  the  tides  of  the  next  ad¬ 
joining  triangle  CBE  were  found.  Thus  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  one  triangle  to  another  to  the  place  where 
the  meridian  ended  in  the  fouth  part  of  France;  and 
there  the  lafl  triangle  was  terminated  by  a  bafe  of  the 
length  of  7246  toifes,  which  was  a&ually  meafured  in 
order'to  verify  the  preceding  operations.  The  meri¬ 
dian  line  of  Paris  being  prolonged  in  the  manner  juft 
now  deferibed,  the  tituation  of  feveral  other  places  in 
France  was  determined  by  trigonometry,  and  an  ac¬ 
curate  map  of  the  country  drawn,  efpecially  of  thofe 
parts  which  lie  near  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

^  Having  found  a  meridian  line,  the  tranfits  or  paf- 

7h"  tS'  fages  of  the  heavenly  bodies  acrofs  it  may  be  ob- 
al'itudes,  ’ferved  by  hanging  two  threads  with  plummets  exaftly 
<&c.  of  theovcr  at  a  little  diftance  from  one  another,  which 
heavenly  confequently  will  be  dircdly  in  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
b°dieS‘  dian  :  if  you  place  your  eye  dole  to  one  of  the 
threads  in  fuch  a  manner  that  you  make  it  cover  the 
other,  and  both  appear  as  one  thread,  when  altar  is 
behind  the  thieads,  it  is  in  the  meridian.  By  the 
fame  method  the  fun  may  be  viewed  through  a  fmoked 
Plafs :  when  the  threads  pafs  through  his  centre  he  is 
in  the  meridian.  But  the  belt  way  of  obferving  either 
the  fun,  moon,  liars,  or  planets,  is  through  a  teldcope 
placed  in  the  meridian,  with  two  crofs  hairs,  one  ot 
which  is  in  a  vertical,  the  other,  in  an  hoizontal  peti¬ 
tion.  The  fun  is  in  the  meridian  when  the  vertical 

hair  paffes  through  his  centre. 

To  find  the  elevation  of  the  pole  in  any  place,  take 
the  gieateft  and  lead  height  of  fome  ftar  which  never 
lets,  the  middle  height  between  thefe  extremes  is  the 
elevation  of  the  pole.  Or  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
may  be  found  by  one  obfervation  of  the  height  of  a 
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ftar  in  the  meridian,  if  the  declination  bf  that  ftar  be 
known  ;  for  as  the  diftance  from  the  pole  is  the  com-  pra<c^jce. 
plement  of  its  diftance  from  the  equator,  this  being  ■  ■■ 
fubtra&ed  from  the  greateft  height  of  the  ftar,  leaves 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  defired.  1  he  fame  thing 
may  be  done  by  obferving  the  leaft  height  of  a  ftar, 
and  adding  to  that  the  diftance  from  the  pole  :  but 
for  obfervations  of  this  kind  we  ought  to  choofe.the 
time  when  the  liars  are  in  the  zenith,  and  not  pitch 
upon  any  who  happen  to  be  near  the  horizon  ;  be- 
caufe  the  refradlion  occafions  fuch  errors  as  are  too 
contiderable  not  to  aftedl  the  obfervations  materially. 

The  height  of  the  equator  is  found  by  taking  the 
height  of  the  fun  or  a  ftar  when  we  know  by  an 
almanack  they  have  no  declination  ;  or  it  may  be  other- 
wife  known  by  taking  the  meridian  height  of  the  fun, 
and  adding  or  fubtra&ing  the  known  declination.  . 

Having  found  the  height  of  the  equator,  we  know  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  ;  or,  having  found  the  elevation  of 
the  pole,  we  know  that  of  the  equator,  the  one  being 
the  complement  of  the  other.  49  ■ 

A  method  much  ufed  by  the  ancients  was  that  of  Method  off 
taking  the  altitudes  of  the  celeftial  bodies  by  means  of  by 

a  gnomon,  or  upright  pillar  ere&ed  for  this  puipofe.  a 
Thus  the  height  of  the  pole  and  the  feafons  of  the  men. 
year  might  be  known  by  obferving  the  length  of  the 
meridian  fhadow,  which  would  be  greater  or  lefs^  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  altitude  of  the  fun  at  that  time.  The 
moll  ancient  obfervations  of  this  kind  were  thofe  made 
by  Pytheas  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  at 
Mar  fellies  in  France,  by  which  he  found  the.  meridian 
length  of  the  fhadow  at  the  fummer  folftice  to  be 
to  the  height  of  the  gnomon  as  2 1  3t  to  6  )0  ;  the 
fame  which  Gaflendus  afterwards  found  it  in  the 
year  1636. 

The  elevation  of  the  pole  may  be  found  by  means 
of  the  gnomon,  by  finding  the  meridian  height  of  the 
fun  ;  for  this  being  given,  we  have  the  elevation  of  the 
equator,  and  confequently  that  of  the  pole.  Ehe 
meridian  height  of  the  fun  may  be  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Let  AC,  tig.  1.  be  the  gnomon,  Plate 
AB  the  fhadow,  and  CB  part  of  a  ray  drawn  from  the  * 
centre  of  the  fun  p ailing  by  the  top  of  the  gnomon 
and  terminating  the  fhadow  at  B-.  fthefe  three  hues 
form  a  right-angled  triangle  BAG,  whereof  the  two 
le*s  AB  and  AC  are  given,  the  number  of  feet  and 
inches  in  them  being  found  by  a&ual.  menfiiration. 

Hence  the  acute  angles  may  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  Let  one  leg  be  radius,  and  the  other 
will  be  tangent  of  the  oppotite  angU.  Ihus,  it  we 
make  AB  radius,  AC  will  be  tangent  of  the  oppotite 
angle  ABC.  This  tangent  is  found  by.  the  golden 
rule,  as  the  number  of  feet,  inches,  &c.  in  AB,  is  to 
the  number  of  feet,  inches,  &c.  in  AC  ;  fo  is  the  radius 
to  a  fourth  number,  which  is  the  tangent  required. 

This  fourth  number  looked  for  in  the  table  of  tangents 
gives  the  meafure  of  the  angle  ABC,  which  is  the  me¬ 
ridian  height  of  the  fun  required.  .  5° 

This  method  of  obfervation,  however,  is  by  nolnaccur*. 
means  accurate;  and  Ricciolus  takes  notice  of  the«^rfj» 
following  deficiences  in  the  ancient  obfervations  made 
in  this  manner  :  1 .  They  did  not  take  into  account  the 
fun’s  parallax,  which  makes  bis  apparent  altitude  ten 
feconds  lefs  than  it  would  be  if  the  gnomon  were  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  2.  They  negleftcd  refrac 
4  M.  2  tl0n> 
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Principles  tion,  by  which  the  apparent  height  of  the  fun  is  fome- 
Pra&ice.  wbat  hicreafed.  y .  They  made  their  calculations  as  If 

1 - w-  the  fhadow  were  terminated  by  a  ray  coming  from  the 

fun’s  centre  ;  whereas  it  is  bounded  by  one  coming  from 
the  upper  edge  of  his  limb.  In  many  cafes,  however, 
theft  errors  are  of  no  moment ;  but  at  any  rate  they 
may  be  corre&ed  in  the  following  manner  :  To  the 
altitude  of  the  fun  found  by  the  gnomon,  add  his  pa¬ 
rallax  of  10",  and  take  from  the  fum  the  femidiame- 
ter  of  the  fun  at  that  time,  which  is  about  1 6' ;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  refraction,  which  i3  different  at  differ¬ 
ent  heights  of  the  fun,  and  muff  be  had  from  a  table 
of  fefradtions.  Thus  the  altitude  of  the  fun  will  be 
had  free  of  any  errors,  excepting  thofe  unavoidable 
ones  ariiing  from  the  difficulty  in  finding  the  true 
length  of  the  fhadow  by  reafon  of  the  penumbra, 
which  always  accompanies  it. 

Some  gnomons  fhow  the  altitude  of  the  fun  not  by 
iiut  iliVVV  the  fhadow,  but  by  an  hole  in  the  top  made  in  a  plate 
the  altitude  metal  inferted  there,  through  which  the  rays  fall 
hy  the  fha-  upon  a  level  pavement.  In  gnomons  of  this  kind  the 
dow.  centre  of  the  inftrnment  is  always  exa&ly  under  the 
hole  in  the  metsl-plate ;  and  the  method  of  finding  the 
height  of  the  fun  is  the  fame  as  that  already  defer  ibed. 
A  gnomon  of  this  kind  was  made  in  the  year  1576 
by  Egnatio  Dante  in  the  church  of  St  Petronia  at 
Bologna.  Near  the  top  of  the  fouth  wall  of  the 
church  he  placed  a  brafs  plate  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  in  which  was  cut  a  circular  hole  alinoft  ex¬ 
actly  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  plate  was  fet  in  the  wall 
at  an  angle  of  about  45^  deg.  the  height  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  in  that  place.  The  height  of  the  hole  in  the  plate 
from  the  ground  is  near  66  feet,  and  the  length  of  the 
line  drawn  upon  the  pavement  is  169  feet.  This  line, 
however,  is  not  exactly  in  the  meridian,  but  as  near  it 
a3  the  pillars  of  the  church  would  admit ;  and  on  it 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  paffing  through  the  hole,  formed 
an  ellipfis  at  different  di fiances  from  the  wall,  according 
to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Another  gnomon  of  this 
kind  was  made  in  the  fame  church  by  Dominico  Caf- 
fini  in  1645.  He  placed  the  brafs-plate  through 
which  the  rays  of  the  fun  were  to  pafs  in  the  roof  of 
the  church,  and  drew  a  meridian  line  120  feet  long 
upon  the  pavement ;  which  performance  was  fo  much 
approved,  that  a  medal  was  ftruck  upon  the  occafion. 
In  like  manner  Bianchini  and  Moraldi  drew  a  meri¬ 
dian  line  upon  the  pavement  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
baths  of  Dioclefian,  now  the  church  of  the  Carthufians 
at  Home. 

To  confirm^  gnomons  of  this  kind,  place  the  brafs- 
plate  with  the  hole  in  it  in  the  fouth  end  of  the  roof 
thefe  gno-  of  the  building  ;  by  a  thread  with  a  plummet  at  the 
mons.  end  of  it  let  down  through  the  centre  of  the  hole,  find 
the  point  in  the  pavement  which  is  exactly  under  it  ; 
this  pohit  is  the  centre  of  the  gnomon  :  from  this 
centre  draw  feveral  concentric  circles:  an  hour  or  two 
before  and  after  noon  mark  the  points  where  the  nor¬ 
thern  as  alfo  where  the  fouthern  edge  of  the  fun’s 
picture  touches  thefe  circles,  and  there  will  be  feveral 
arches,  through  the  middle  of  which  a  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  gnomon  is  a  meridian  line,  as  will 
be  underfiood  from  what  has  been  already  faid  con¬ 
cerning  the  method  of  drawing  thefe  lines.  The  me¬ 
ridians  juft  mentioned  are  ufually  marked  upon  long 
plates  of  brafs*  with  which  the  marble  pavement  is  in- 
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laid  ;  there  are  alfo  drawn  upon  it  lines  croffing  the  Princlplci 
meridians  at  right  angles,  to  fhow  how  far  the  centre  an<* 
of  the  fun’s  image  reaches  at  different  times  of  the  Fra^lcc‘ 
year:  when  this  at  noon  is  fartheft  from  the  centre  of  ^ 

the  gnomon,  the  fun  is  then  Joweft,  and  it  is  the  win¬ 
ter  folftice  :  when  the  fame  picture  is  neareft  to  the 
centre  of  the  gnomon,  the  fun  is  higheft,  and  confe- 
quently  he  is  then  in  his  greateft  north  declination, 
and  it  is  then  the  fummer  folftice. 

The  time  of  the  folftice  is  obferved,  by  marking  ex- To  find  the 
a£tty  the  diftance  of  the  fun’s  pi&ure  from  the  centre  t*mc 
of  the  gnomon  the  day  before  and  the  day  after  thence, 
folftitical  day  :  if  thefe  diftances  be  exa&ly  equal,  the 
meridian  heights  of  the  fun  are  for  thefe  two  days  ex¬ 
actly  equal  ;  and  then  the  time  of  the  fun’s  being  in 
the  folftitical  point  is  exactly  at  noon  :  if  the  diftance 
of  the  fun’s  pidlure  from  the  centre  of  the  gnomon  be 
greater  the  day  before  the  folftice  than  it  is  the  day 
after,  it  (hows  that  the  time  of  the  folftice  is  before 
noon  ;  and  if  lefs,  that  it  is  after  noon.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  exa6t  moment  of 
the  folftice  by  this  method,  or  even  to  approach  withiiv 
foine  hours  of  it ;  for  at  thofe  times  the  fun’s  decli¬ 
nation,  and  confequendy  his  meridian  height,  alters 
not  above  15"  in  a  natural  day;  and  therefore  an  error 
of  more  than  15''  in  the  obfervation  of  the  fun’s  me¬ 
ridian  height  will  occafion  an  error  of  a  whole  day  in 
fixing  the  time  of  the  folftice,  an  error  of  one  half  of 
15"  will  occafion  an  error  of  half  a  day;  and  fo  in 
proportion. 

The  time  of  the  equinox  is  found  by  a  gnomon  in  of  tht 
the  following  manner:  On  the  Say  of  the  equinox  findquinox.^ 
the  meridian  height  of  the  fun  and  the  height  of  the 
equator.  If  thefe  be  equal,  the  equinox  is  exadlly  at 
noon  ;  if  the  height  of  the  fun  be  different  from  that 
of  the  equator,  then  as  many  minutes  as  the  fun  is 
higher  than  the  equator,  fo  many  hours  is  the  moment 
of  the  equinox  before  noon  ;  as  many  minutes  as  the 
fun  is  lower  than  the  equator,  fo  many  hours  is  the 
equinox  after  noon.  The  reafon  of  this  computation  is, 
that  at  the  equinox  the  declination  of  the  fun  alters  at 
the  rate  of  24  minutes  in  a  natural  day,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  a  minute  in  an  hour;  whence  it  appears  that 
the  equinoxes  are  much  more  ealily  obferved  than  the 
folftices.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  obeliflcs  in 
Egypt  were  ei-eded  for  the  purpofe  of  obferving  the 
altitude  of  the  fun  by  the  length  of  the  fhadow.  It  is 
likewife  worth  obferving,  that  the  Spaniards  at  the 
conquefl  of  Peru  found  pillars  of  curious  and  coftly 
workmanftnp,  by  the  meridian  fhadows  of  which  their 
AmautaS'  or  philofophers  had  by  long  experience  and 
obfervation  learned  to  determine  the  time  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  :  thefe  feafons  of  the  year  were  celebrated  by 
them  with  great  feftivity  and  rejoicing  in  honour  of 
the  fun,  whom  they  imagined  to  fit  at  thofe  times  in 
all  his  glory  upon  the  throne  they  had  ereded  for  him; 
and  therefore  on  thofe  days  they  prefented  him  with 
rich  offerings  of  gold,  filver,  jewels,  and  other  valuable 
gifts  ;  adorning  his  throne,  as  they  did  alfo  the  pillars, 
with  fragrant  herbs  and  flowers.  ^ 

The  principal  ufes  which  geographers  have  for  ob-  Geogra- 
ferving  the  altitudes  of  the  celeftial  bodies  with  fuchphical  U^C3 
accuracy,  are  to  determine  the  length  of  the  year,  theflw-  °b" 
feafons,  but  efpecially  the  diftance  of  places  on  the  of  the'heL 
earth,  their  fituation  with  regard  to  one  another,  anc}venly  bo/ 
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rincipleg  tlie  dimenfions  of  the  whole.  An  account  of  the  moft 
and  remarkable  attempts  for  difcovering  the  circumference 
Practice.  Qf  t]ie  globe  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  fedion. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  is  to  obtain  an  exad 
meafure  of  one  degree  of  the  meridian  ;  which  being 
once  got,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  number  of 
miles,  feet,  or  any  other  meafure  employed,  by  360, 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  circumference,  and  the 
produd  is  that  of  the  whole  globe.  This  being  ob¬ 
tained,  we  may  eafily  determine  its  fupcrficial  and  fo- 
lid  contents  by  the  geometrical  methods  employed  ii* 
other  cafes.  According  to  the  beft  calculations  which 
have  yet  appeared,  the  dimenfions  of  this  globe  are  as 
follow. 
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A  ¥  axle flowing  the  Height  of  the  Apparent  Level  alove  *  and^** 
the  ^True*  Pra<5lice. 

Inch* 


0.074 


Englifh  miles. 

69t 

24,930 

7935r 

3967t 


One  minute  of  a  degree  contains 
A  degree 
The  circumference 
The  diameter 
The  femiciiameter 

The  fuperficial  meafure  200,000,000 
The  folid  contents  two  hundred  and  fixty-fix  thou- 
fand  millions  of  cubic  miles. 

A  fecond  of  a  degree  is  no  more  than  101!  Eng¬ 
lifh  feet.  #  .  . 

In  making  meafurements  of  this  kind,  the  principal 
difficulty  arifes  from  the  want  of  an  abfolutely  level 
furface,  the  length  of  which  may  be  determined  by 
a&ual  menfuration  as  the  foundation  of  our  calcula¬ 
tions.  Snellius,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  had  a 
lingular  opportunity  of  this  kind  by  means  of  a  great 
extent  of  ice  ;  and  fimilar  conveniences  might  be  had 
on  the  frozen  lakes  in  the  north  of  Europe,  though 
difficulties  would  there  arife  fiom  the  great  refradion 
of  the  atmofphere.  It  mull  likewife  be  confidered, 
56  that  there  is  always  fome  difference  between  the  ap- 
'iffeience  parent  level  and  the  true,  which  in  great  diftances  is 
t^ween  apt  to  affed  our  calculations  materially..  A  truly 
tnt^and"  level  furface  is  the  fegment  of  any  fpherical  furface 
ue  levels,  concentric  to  the  furface  of  the  earth  :  thus  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  fea  or  any  large.piece  of  water  when  at  reft 
forms  itfelf  into  a  true  level.  A  true  line  of  level  then 
is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  de- 
feribed  upon  a  truly  level  furface.  The  apparent  le¬ 
vel  is  a  ftraight  line  drawn  tangent  to  the  true  level 
whence  every  point  of  the  apparent  level,  excepting 
only  that  of  contad,  is  fomewhat  higher  than  the  true 
level.  This  difference  is  eafily  known  after  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  earth  is  known.  Thus  in  fig.  6.  let 
the  obferver  (landing  at  A  look  through  a  tdefcope 
placed  horizontally  at  the  objed  B;  here  B AC  is  a 
right-angled  triangle,  in  which  if  AC  be  made  radius, 
AB  will  be  tangent,  and  CB  fecant  of  the  angle  ACB. 
Now,  to  find  this  tangent,  fay,  as  the  number  of  feet 
in  AC  is  to  the  number  of  feet  in  AB,  the  diftance  of 
the  objed;  fo  is  AC  as  radius  to  A B  as  tangent. 
Then  having  found  the  tangent  AB  in  the.  table,  we 
have  the  fecant  CB ;  from  which  if  the  radius  CG  be 
taken,  tlie  remainder  GB  is  the  excefs  of  the  fecant 
above  the  radius,  or  the  height  of  the  apparent  level 
above  the  true.  The  following  table  was  ‘conftruded 
by  (Mini, 
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*The  Continuation  of  the  Foregoing  Falk* 


Min. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Inch. 
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The  ufea  of  thU  table  fire,  i.  An  arc  of  a  great  cir-  Principles 
cle  on  the  earth  being  given  in  feconds  or  minutes,  to  pr*™\ 
find  the  length  of  it  in  miles  or  feet.  Thus  an  arc  of 
8  feconds  is  8i  2  feet  fix  inches  and  four- tenth*  of  an 
inch  ;  and  thus  again  an  arc  of  2o'  is  121880  Englifli 
feet.  2.  An  arc  of  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth  be- 
ing  given  in  feconds  or  minutes,  or  in  feet  or  inches, 
to  find  the  height  of  the  apparent  level  above  the 
true.  In  very  fmali  arcs  this  is  fo  little,  that  it  may¬ 
be  difregarded,  and  is  therefore  marked  only  at  5", 
and  afterwards  at  every  lo"  in  the  table  of  feconds, 
and  at  every  fingle  minute  in  the  other.  3.  The 
diflance  of  any  obje&  which  is  viewed  through  fights 
placed  horizontally  being  given,  the  height  of  it  may 
be  found ;  or  converfely,  the  height  of  any  obje&  b^- 
ing  given,  the  diflance  of  it  may  be  found.  Thus,  if 
the  diflance  of  an  objedl  whofe  top  is  in  the  horizon 
be  1  y7  or  914.10  feet,  the  height  of  that  objedl  is  199 
feet  4  inches  ;  and  thus  converfely,  if  the  height  of  an 
obje&  whofe  top  is  in  the  horizon  be  199  feet  4 
inches,  the  diflance  will  be  91,410  feet.  4.  If  the  di¬ 
flance  of  an  objedl  given  be  a  number  of  feet  which  is 
not  in  the  table,  take  that  which  is  next  to  it,  and  fay, 
as  the  fquare  of  the  number  thus  taken  is  to  the  fquare 
of  the  number  given;  fo  is  the  height  of  the  apparent 
level  above  the  true,  correfponding  to  the  number  ta¬ 
ken,  to  the  height  of  the  apparent  level  which  corre- 
fponds  to  the  number  given.  Thus,  if  it  be  inquired 
what  is  the  height  of  the  apparent  level  above  the  true 
when  the  diflance  of  the  objedl  is  200,000  feet,  the 
neareft  number  to  this  in  the  table  is  201,102,  the 
height  of  the  level  correfponding  thereto  is  965  feet ; 
fay  then,  as  the  fquare  of  201,102  is  to  the  fquare  of 
200,000;  fo  is  965  to  a  fourth  number  by  which  the 
apparent  level  exceeds  the  height  of  the  true  one,  at 
the  diflance  of  200,000  feet.  I 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  line  of  level  to  be  a 
tangent  to  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  drawn  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth  ;  whereas  in  levelling,  the  eye  is 
ufually  at  feme  diflance  above  the  furface,  fuppofe 

4  feet  ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  in  levelling;  for  as 
the  height  of  the  eye  mull  be  added  to  the  fecant  CB, 
fig.  6.  becaufe  ML  is  fuppofed  in  levelling  to  be  parallel 
to  HD,  there  is  indeed  a  difference  between  the  length 
of  AI  and  BL,  but  it  is  quite  infenfible.  Another 
ufe  of  the  table  is  for  levelling,  in  order  to  convey 
water  from  one  place  to  another.  See  Levelling. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  a  folution  of  fome 
geographical  problems  relating  to  the  horizon.  j 

1.  To  find  the  extent  of  the  vifible  horizon,  the  fe-  Ofjindin 
midiameter  of  the  earth  and  height  of  the  eye  being  the  extei 
given.  Let  ADE,  fig.  3.  be  an|  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the^ 
upon  the  earth,  C  the  centre  of  the  earth,  B  the  eye  nzon* 
the  obferver,  BD  the  height  of  the  eye,  BA  and  BE 
lines  drawn  from  the  eye  touching  the  furface  of  the 
earth  at  A  and  E,  and  terminating  the  vifible  horzion; 
the  length  of  BA  is  required.  In  order  to  find  it, 
add  DB  the  height  of  the  eye,  which  fuppofe  to  be 

5  feet,  to  DC  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth,  which  is 
20,949,655  feet,  and  you  have  the  length  of  CB 
20,949,660  feet  ;  draw  CA,  and  you  have  a  triangle 
BAG  whofe  angle  at  A  is  a  right  one  ;  make  the  hy- 
pothenufe  CB  radius,  and  CA  will  be  the  fine  of  the 
oppofite  angle  ABC.  Say  then,  as  CB  is  to  CA; 
fo  is  the  whole  fine  or  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle 

ABC. 
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ABC.  This  angle  being  found,  its  complement  ACB 
is  known,  and  confequently  alfo  the  arc  AD,  which 
may  be  found  in  feet  or  miles  by  the  table  :  Thus,  in 
the  foregoing  example,  as  20,949,660  is  to  20,949,655 ; 
fo  is  the  radius  1000,  &c.  to  a  fourth  number,  viz. 
9,999,993,  which  number  is  the  fine  of  an  angle  of 
89°  56'  ;  the  angle  ABC  then  is  89°  56';  and  there¬ 
fore  its  complement  ACD  is  4',  and  the  arc  DA  is 
4'  ;  that  is,  by  the  table,  24376  feet. 

2.  To  find  the  depreflion  of  the  vifible  horizon  of 
the  fea  at  a  given  height  of  the  eye.  In  fig.  3.  if 
the  eye  be  at  B,  the  fenfible  horizpn  is  FG,  the  de- 
prellion  of  the  horizon  of  the  fea  is  the  angle  FBA  ; 
which,  being  the  complement  of  ABC,  is  equal  to 
ACD,  that  is,  4'. 

3.  To  find  the  extent  of  the  vifible  horizon  at  any 
height  of  the  eye  by  obftrvaiion.  The  femidiameter 
of  die  horizon  does  not  fenfibly  differ  from  an  arch  of 
a  great  circle  upon  the  earth  of  the  fame  number  of 
minutes  and  feconds  as  the  angle  of  depreflion  is  ob- 
ferved  to  be  ;  and  the  number  of  feet  contained  in  that 
arc  may  be  found  in  the  table:  Thus,  if  the  deprtflion 
of  the  horizon  be  30',  its  femidiameter  is  alfo  30' ; 
that  is,  by  the  table  182,820  feet.  Various  accounts 
of  the  extent  of  the  vifible  horizon  are  given  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors:  either  becaufe  they  differ  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  earth’s  femidiameter  from  whence  that  of 
the  horizon  is  computed,  or  in  the  meafures  they  make 
life  of. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Caflini,  fhows  the 
different  deprefiions  of  the  horizon  of  the  fea  at  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  of  the  eye,  both  by  obfervation  and  cal¬ 
culation  ;  with  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  occafion- 
cd  by  refraction. 


The  height  of  the  eye  above 
the  furface  of  the  fea. 


The  depreflion  of  the 
horizon  of  the  fea. 


Feet  Inches 

1157  6,9 

Difference  by  refradiion 

1  If 

C  32  3° 
£36  18 

3  48 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

775  2>3 

Difference  by  refradiion 

527  0 
l* 9  36 

2  36 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

571  11,0 

Difference  by  refradiion 

c-24  0 

125  25 

1  2  5 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

387  3.4 

Difference  by  refradiion 

5  l9  45 

\20  54 

1  9 

by  obfervatiorr 
by  calculation 

2.88  4, 3 

Difference  by  refradiion 

f‘5  0 
l  1 7  < 

2  I 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

i87  Q,9. 

Difference  by  refradiion 

5  J3  0 

1 14  41 

I  41 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

9  7,3 

s  3  20 
l  3  >8 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

Here  the  calculated  depreflion  is  greater  than  that  Principles 
by  obfervation  in  all  the  cafes  except  the  Uft,  which  p  a“(! 
is  fefs  by  two  feconds  ;  but  the  inftrument  ufed  by  our  ia^1C"^ 
author  would  not  difeover  fuch  a  fmall  difference.  Re¬ 
flation  by  railing  the  objedls  of  vifion  makes  the 
angle  of  depreflion  lefs  ;  hut  refradiion  itfelf  is  variable, 
and  of  confequence  the  depreflion  and  extent  of  the 
horizon  alfo.  Caflini  informs  us,  that,  even  in  the 
fineft  weather,  refradiion  was  different  at  the  fame 
hours  of  different  days,  and  at  different  hours  of  the 
fame  day.  The  truth  of  this  pofition  is  eafily  feen  by 
fixing  a  telefcope  with  crofs  hairs,  fo  that  the  weather¬ 
cock  of  a  diftant  fteeple  may  be  viewed  through  it : 
for  at  different  times  of  the  day.  the  weather-cock  will 
fometimes  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  objedl-glafs, 
fometimes  above  and  fometimes  below  it :  the  fame  ex¬ 
periment  may  alfo  be  tried  with  plain  fights.  It  has 
long  been  obferved,  that  the  top  of  a  diffant  hill  may 
p.t  fome  times,  when  the  refradiion  is  greateft,  be  feen 
from  a  ftation  from  which  at  other  times,  w  hen  refrac¬ 
tion  is  lefs,  it  cannot  be  feen,  even  wdren  the  weather  is 
fufiiciently  clear.  ^ 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  circumference  of  the  Earth  not 
earth  to  be  exactly  circular,  or  the  globe  itfelf  to  be  an  exa& 
a  perfe£f  fphere  ;  but,  from  fome  obfervations,  this^ere* 
appears  net  to  be  the  cafe.  Some  time  ago,  the 
French  made  an  obfervation,  fhowing  that  a  pendulum 
vibrates  flower  in  proportion  as  it  is  brought  nearer  to 
the  equator  :  that  is,  the  gravity  or  celerity  of  de- 
feent  of  the  pendulum,  and  of  all  other  bodies,  is  lefs 
in  countries  approaching  to  the  equator  than  in  places 
near  either  pole.  This  excited  the  curioflty  of  the 
celebrated  philofophers  Huygens  and  Newton,  wrho 
thence  conjedlured  that  the  earth  muff  have  fome  other 
figure  than  what  was  commonly  fuppofed.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  afterwards  demonflrated  that  this  diminution 
of  weight  naturally  arifes  from  the  earth’s  rotation 
round  its  axis  ;  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  circu¬ 
lar  motion,  repels  all  heavy  bodies  from  the  axis  of 
motion  :  fo  that  this  motion,  being  fwifter  at  the  equa¬ 
tor  than  in  parts  more  remote,  the  w  eight  of  bodies 
muff  alfo  be  much  lefs  there  than  nearer  the  poles. — To 
determine  this  matter,  feveral  mathematicians  were  by 
the  French  king  employed  to  meafure  a  degree  on  the 
earth’s  furface  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  menfurations,  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
from  north  to  fouth  is  Ihorter  than  that  from  eaft  to 
weft  by  36  miles.  6  j 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  finding  the  longitudes  Of  finding 
and  [latitudes  of  particular  places,  rules  have  been  al- 
ready  laid  dowm  under  Astronomy,  n°  408,  and 482, iatitudesl 
483.  The  fame  thing,  however,  may  be  done  by 
other  methods.  Thus  the  latitude  may  be  found  by 
obferving  exactly  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  and 
knowing  his  declination  for  that  day,  the  declination 
fubtradlei  from  the  meridian  altitude  gives  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  latitude,  and  this  laft  fubtradled  from  • 

90°  leaves  the  latitude  required.  As  to  the  longi¬ 
tude,  Mr  Harrifon,  by  his  invention  of  time-pieces 
which  go  much  more  exadlly  than  either  clocks  or 
wa.ches  could  be  made  to  do  formerly,  hath  in  a  great 
meafure  facilitated  that.  For  fuppofing  any  perfon, 
poffeffed  oF  one  of  thefe  time-pieces,  to  fet  out  on  a 
journey,  e.  g .  from  London.  If  he  adjufts  his  time¬ 
piece  properly  before  he  goes  away,  he  will  know  the 

hour 
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hour  at  London  exactly,  let  him  go  where  he  pleafcs  ; 
and  when  he  hath  proceeded  fo  far  either  eaftward  or 
weftward,  that  a  difference  is  perceived  betwixt  the 
hours  fhown  by  his  time-piece,  and  thofeon  the  clocks 
or  watches  at  the  place  to  which  he  goes,  the  diflance 
of  that  place  from  London  in  degrees  and  minutes  of 
longitude  will  be  known  ;  and  if  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  longitude  is  known,  the  real  diflance  between  the 


in  as  great  number  as  the  fize  of  the  map  will  admit  of  Principle 
without  confufion. 

Thefe  delineations  upon  a  fpherical  furface  are  very  ra^  lce^ 
eafy  :  and  under  the  article  Globe,  full  directions  are 
given  for  the  conftru&ion  of  the  fpherical  fubftances 
upon  which  maps  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  are 
ufually  delineated  ;  and  which,  when  furnifhed  with 
the  reft  of  their  apparatus,  are  called  terrejlrial  and  cele - 


two  places  may  alfo  be  eafily  found.  It  is  not  to  be  Jiial globes.  The  method  of  drawing  the  maps  for  thefe 


cxpeCted,  however,  that  any  inftrument,  with  what¬ 
ever  care  it  may  be  conftruCted,  can  always  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  as  an  exaCt  iqeafurer  of  time  ;  and  therefore 
frequent  corrections  of  longitudes  taken  in  this  manner 
will  be  neceffary.  The  method  of  finding  the  longi¬ 
tude  from  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  appears  to 
be  the  beft  of  any.  Eclipfes  of  the  fun,  and  occulta- 
tions  of  the  ftars  by  the  moon,  are  alfo  very  proper, 
though  they  happen  but  feldom.  Eclipfes  of  the  moon 
have  alfo  been  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  it 
is  found  impoflible  to  obferve  either  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  lunar  eclipfe  with  the  accuracy  neceffary  for 
determining  the  longitude  of  any  place. — All  thefe 
different  methods  agree  in  this,  that  they  determine 
the  longitude  by  the  difference  of  time  between  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  phenomenon  in  two  different  places  ; 
and  of  this  time,  four  minutes  are  to  be  allowed  for 
every  degree  of  longitude  either  eaft  or  weft. 

After  the  geographer  is  thus  become  acquainted 
5  with  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  a  great  number  of 
different  places,  he  may  delineate  them  upon  paper,  or 
make  a  map ,  either  of  the  whole  world,  or  of  any 
particular  country  with  which  he  is  beft  acquainted. 
General  maps  of  the  world,  or  of  very  large  traCls,  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  fhowing  in  what  manner  the  diffe¬ 
rent  countries  of  the  world  lie  with  refpeCt  to  each  o- 
tlier.  They  cannot  be  made  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  admit 
the  delineation  of  many  particular  towns  or  cities,  nei¬ 
ther  indeed  is  it  at  all  required.  Where  the  whole 
world  is  delineated  at  once,  the  mind  can  hardly  take 
in  more  than  the  idea  of  the  fituations  of  different 
kingdoms  from  one  another  ;  the  fituations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  of  each  particular  kingdom  being  almoft 
wholly  overlooked,  and  not  attended  to  :  and  this  hap¬ 
pens  likewife  where  a  very  large  portion  of  the  globe, 
as  one  of  the  four  quarters,  is  reprefented  on  a  iingle 
map.  Befides  thefe,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
particular  maps  of  all  the  different  countries  done  upon 
a  larger  fcale,  that  thus  the  mind  may  not  be  fatigued 
by  endeavouring  to  comprehend  too  much  at  once. 
The  qualifications  which  maps  ought  to  have,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  them  complete,  are,  1.  That  they  re- 
prefent  the  countries  exactly  of  the  fame  fhape,  and  in 
the  fame  pioportions  to  the  eye,  that  they  really  have 
on  the  earth  itfelf.  2.  That  the  divifions  of  one  coun¬ 
try  from  another  be  diftin&ly  marked,  and  readily 
perceptible,  without  a  difagreeable  and  tedious  fearch. 
3.  That  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  different  places 
be  found  exa&ly  on  the  map,  and  with  little  or  no 
trouble. 

The  foundation  of  all  maps  is  what  is  called  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  fphere ,  i.  e.  the -delineation  of  thofe  circles 
apparently  traced  out  by  the  fun  in  the  heavens,  upon 
fome  fubftance,  either  plane  or  fpherical,  defigned  to 
reprefent  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  upon  which  alfo  are 
delineated  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  meridians, 
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globes  is  never  followed  in  any  other  cafe;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  alfo  referred  to  the  article  Globe.  The  or¬ 
dinary  kinds  of  maps  are  conftruCled  by  delineating  the 
circles  of  the  fphere  upon  a  plane  furface,  according 
to  the  rules  of  perfpeClive.  This  is  properly  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  fphere  ;  and  is  defigned  to  give  a  view  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  as  it  would  appear,  at  fome  di- 
ftance,  to  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the  whole  extent 
of  it  at  once. 


$  I .  Of  Projections  of  the  Spheres  and  Maps . 


Of  projections  there  are  two  kinds,  the  orthographic 


and  jlei 


ghic;  both  of  which  reprefent  the  furface 


of  the  earth  projected  upon  the  plane  of  one  of  its  great 
circles.  6 ^ 

I.  The  orthographic  fuppofes  the  eye  to  be  placed  at  Orthogra- 
an  infinite  diftance  in  the  axis  of  the  circle  of  projec- 
tion,  while  the  ftereographic  fuppofes  it  to  be  only  inJ 
the  pole  of  that  circle.  The  circles  on  which  the  pro¬ 
jections  are  ufually  made,  are,  the  equator,  fome  of 
the  meridians,  or  the  rational  horizon  of  fome  particu¬ 
lar  place.  For  maps  of  the  world  a  meridian  is  gene¬ 
rally  chofen  ;  and  molt  commonly  that  one  which  paffes 
through  Ferro,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  becaufe  thus 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  are  conve¬ 
niently  delineated  in  one  circle,  and  America  in  the 
other.  64 

1,  To  projeCt  the  fphere  orthographically  on  the  {he 
plane  of  any  meridian,  we  have  only  to  confider,  that 
as  the  eye  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  infinite  diftance,  all 
the  rays  which  come  from  the  difk  of  the  earth  are  pa¬ 
rallel  ;  and  confequently  all  lines  drawn  from  the  eye 
to  the  difk  muft  be  perpendicular  to  the  latter.  Let 
therefore,  A  B  C  D,  (fig.  1.)  reprefent  the  plane  of 
one  of  the  meridians.  The  equator,  which  cuts  all  the 
meridians  in  the  middle,  muft  be  reprefented  by  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  points  let  fall  upon  the  plane  of  pro¬ 
jeClion,  and  dividing  it  exadly  in  the  middle  ;  that  is, 
by  the  right  line  B  D.  The  parallels  of  latitude,  be¬ 
ing  alfo  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
will  be  marked  out  by  an  infinite  number  of  right  lines 
let  fall  from  their  peripheries  upon  that  plane,  thus 
forming  the  right  lines  ab ,  c  d,  &c.  The  meridians  will 
likewife  be  reprefented  on  the  difk  by  an  infinite  number 
of  right  lines  let  fall  perpendicularly  from  their  periphe¬ 
ries  upon  the  plane  of  projeClion,  and  thus  will  form 
the  elliptic  curves  A10C  A20C,  &c.  From  an  in- 
fpedion  of  the  figure,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  in 
this  projeClion  both  longitudes  and  latitudes  are  mea- 
fured  by  a  line  of  fines,  and  both  of  them  deereafe 
prodigioufly  as  we  approach  the  edges  of  the  difk  ;  and 
hence  the  countries  which  lie  at  a  diftance  from  the 
equator  are  exceedingly  diftorted,  and  it  is  even  impof- 
fible  to  draw  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy'.  The 
orthographic  projeClion  on  the  plane  of  a  meridian, 
therefore,  is  never  ufed  but  for  a  map  of  the  world. 

3  2.  On 


, 
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Principles  2.  On  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  orthographic 
and  projedion  reprefents  the  meridians  as  ftraight  lines  di- 
ice.  verging  from  a  centre,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude 
as  concentric  circles.  The  latter,  however,  are  by  no 
On  the  e-  means  to  he  placed  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other ; 
quator.  for  the  meridians  are  to  be  divided  by  the  line  of  fines, 

fig*  *•  as  in  the  laft  ;  and  thus  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 

globe  are  as  much  diftorted  and  confufed  as  the  polar 
ones  were  in  the  foregoing.  This  projedion,  therefore, 
is  feldom  ufed  for  a  map  of  the  whole  world,  though 
it  anfwers  very  well  for  a  reprefentation  of  the  polar 
regions. 

On  any  3*  t^le  horizon  of  any  particular  place,  except  ei- 
articular  *her  of  the  poles,  or  any  point  lying  diredly  under  the 
orizon,  equator,  the  orthographic  projedion  reprefents  both 
fig*  3»  parallels  and  meridians  by  fegments  of  ellipfes.  The  fi¬ 
gure  fliows  a  map  done  on  the  horizon  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees :  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  confiderable 
degree  of  diftortion  takes  place  here  alfo ;  though  lefs 
than  in  the  former  cafes.  Projedions  of  this  kind,  there¬ 
fore,  are  ufed  only  for  the  conftrudion  of  folar  eclipfes. 
67  See  Astronomy,  fed.  x. 

Utereogra-  II.  The  Jiereographic  projedion  of  the  fphere  fuppo- 
hic  pro-  fes  the  eye  to  be  in  the  pole  of  the  circle  of  projedion. 
e&ion.  qphe  laws  of  this  projedion  are, 

1.  A  right  circle  is  projeded  into  a  line  of  half  tan¬ 
gents. 

2.  The  reprefentation  of  a  right  circle,  perpendicu¬ 
larly  oppofed  to  the  eye,  will  be  a  circle  in  the  plane  of 
the  projedion. 

3.  The  reprefentation  of  a  circle  placed  oblique  to 
the  eye,  will  be  a  circle  in  the  plane  of  the  projec¬ 
tion. 

4.  If  a  great  circle  is  to  be  projeded  upon  the  plane 
of  another  great  circle,  its  centre  will  lie  in  the  line  of 
tneafures,  diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  primitive  by 
the  tangent  of  its  elevation  above  the  plane  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive. 

5.  If  a  lefier  circle,  whofe  poles  lie  in  the  plane  of 
the* projedion,  were  to  be  projeded  ;  the  centre  of  its 
reprefentation  would  be  in  the  line  of  tneafures,  di- 
flant  from  the  centre  of  the  primitive,  by  the  fecant 
of  the  Idler  circles  diftance  from  its  pole,  and  its  fe- 
midiameter  or  radius  be  eqtial  to  the  tangent  of  that 
diftance. 

6.  If  a  leffer  circle  were  to  be  projeded,  whofe  poles 
lie  not  in  the  plane  of  the  projedion,  its  diameter  in 
the  projedion,  if  it  falls  on  each  fide  of  the  pole  of  the 
primitive,  will  be  equal  to  the  furn  of  the  half  tangents 
of  its  greateft  and  neareft  diftance  from  the  pole  of  the 
primitive>  fet  each  way  froift  the  centre  of  the  primitive 
in  the  line  of  meafures. 

7.  If  the  ldfer  circle  to  be  projeded  fall  entirely  oil 
one  fide  of  the  pole  of  the  projedion,  and  do  not  ert- 
compafs  it :  then  will  its  diameter  be  equal  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  half  tangents  of  its  greateft  and  neareft; 
diftance  from  the  pole  of  the  primitive,  fet  off  from  the 
“centre  of  the  primitive  one  ;  and  the  fame  way  in  the 
line  of  meafures. 

ft.  In  the  ftereographic  projedion,  the  angles  made 
by  the  circles  of  the  furface  of  the  fphere,  are  equal  to 
the  angles  made  by  their  reprefentatives  in  the  plane  of 
their  projedion. 

For  a  demonftration  of  thefe  laws,  fee  the  articles 
Perspective  and  Projection.  The  method  of  deli- 
You  VII.  PartTl. 


neating  general  maps  of  the  world  Will,  however,  be  Principles 
eafily  underftood  b.y  the  following  diredions.  Practice. 

1.  To  delineate  a  map  of  the  earth  upon  the  plane  _v — ^ 
of  a  meridian.  Draw  a  circle  of  any  convenient  mag- 

nitude,  as  ABCD,  to  reprefent  one  half  of  the  earth’s  On  the 
dife  ;  draw  two  diameters  AB,  CD,  interfeding  each  plane  of  r 
other  at  right  angles  ;  AB  will  then  reprefent  the  e-,^eri^laR* 
quator,  and  CD  that  meridian  which  is  dircdly  per*  *** 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  projedion,  C  will  be  the 
north  pole,  and  D  the  fouth  pole.  Divide  the  circle 
into  360  equal  parts,  representing  the  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude  ;  or  into  fmaller  parts,  if  it  can  admit  of  fuch  a 
divifion,  to  reprefent  minutes.  Then,  by  means  of  a' 
fedor,  divide  the  equator  AB  into  two  lines  of  femi- 
tangents  EA  and  EB,  which  will  reprefent  the  degrees 
of  longitude.  Then  with  the  fecant  of  8o°,  as  a  ra¬ 
dius  deferibe  the  arch  of  the  circle  CrD,  which  re¬ 
prefents  a  meridian  cutting  the  plane  of  projedion,  at 
an  angle  of  8o°  ;  with  the  fecant  of  70°,  deferibe  the 
archC^/D,  which  reprefents  a  meridian  cutting  the 
plane  of  projedion  at  70°  ;  and  thus  proceed  with  the 
reft  of  the  meridians,  which  are  ufually  drawn  at  every 
10  degrees  longitude,  as  the  parallels  are  at  every  jo 
degrees  latitude.  Thefe  laft;  are  to  be  drawn  with  the 
tangents  for  radii  as  the  meridians  are  with  the  fecants; 

GH  reprefenting  the  parallel  of  10  degrees,  with  the 
tangent  of  8o°,  that  of  20  with  the  tangent  of  70,  &c. 

The  ecliptic  AQ.B  is  drawn  with  the  tangent  of  66. 31 
for  a  radius,  its  greateft  diftance  from  the  equator  be¬ 
ing  23.29.  This  is  the  moft  common  projedion  for 
maps  of  the  world,  artd  is  that  on  which  the  map 
Plate  CCXIV.  is  delineated.  It  hath  this  difadvan- 
tage,  however^  that  neither  the  degrees  of  longitude 
nor  latitude  continue  of  the  fame  length,  even  under 
the  fame  parallel;  and  confequently  the  fhape  of  the 
countries  is  fomewhat  diftorted  :  it  is  alfo  exceeding¬ 
ly  difficult  to  find  the  precife  degree  of  longitude  or 
latitude  belonging  to  any  place  upon  maps  of  this  kind, 
as  mull  be  evident  from  an  infpedion  of  the  figures.  69 

2.  On  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Suppofe,  for  in- On  a  parti* 
fiance,  it  is  defired  to  have  London  the  centre  of  the  c.ular  ho~ 
map  :  its  latitude  We  will  fuppofe  to  be  51  degrees  32mon* 
minutes.  Take  then  the  point  E  (fig.  5.)  for  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  from  this,  as  a  centre,  deferibe  the  circle 
ABCD  to  reprefent  the  horizon  ;  which  you  are  then 

to  divide  into  four  quadrants,  and  each  of  thefe  into 
90  degrees.  Let  the  diameter  BD  be  the  meridian, 

B  the  northern  quarter,  D  the  fouthem  ;  the  line  of 
equinodial  eaft  and  weft  {hows  the  firft  vertical,  A  the 
weft,  C  the  eaft,  or  a  place  of  90  degrees  from  the  ze¬ 
nith  in  the  firft  vertical.  All  the  verticals  are  repre- 
fented  by  right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  E  to  the 
feveral  degrees  of  the  horizon.  Divide  BD  into  180 
degrees,  as  in  the  former  method ;  the  point  in  EB 
reprefenting  51  deg.  32  min.  of  the  arch  BC,  will  be 
the  projedion  of  the  north  pole,  which  note  with  the^ 
letter  P.  The  point  in  ED  reprefenting  51  deg.  32  min/ 
of  the  arch  DC  (reckoning  from  C  towards  D),  will 
be  the  projedion  of  the  interfedion  of  the  equator 
and  meridian  of  London  ;  and  from  this,  towards  P, 
write  the  numbers  of  the  degrees,  1,  2 ,  3,  &c.  As 
alfo  towards  D,  and  from  B  towards  P,  viz.  51,  52,  53, 

&c.  Then  taking  the  correfponding  points  of  equal  de¬ 
grees,  88,  89,  &c.  about  thofe,  as  diameters,  deferibe 
circles,  which  will  reprefent  parallels,  or  circles  of  la- 
4  N  titudej 
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titude,  with  the  equator,  tropics,  and  polar  circles. 
For  the  meridians,  firft  deferibe  a  circle  through  the 
three  points  A,  P,  C.  This  will  reprefent  the  meri¬ 
dian  90  degrees  from  London.  Let  its  centre  be  M 
in  BD  (continued  to  the  point  N,  which  reprefents 
the  fouth  pole),  PN  being  the  diameter  :  through  M 
draw  a  parallel  to  A  C,  viz,  FH,  continued  each  way 
to  K  and  L.  Divide  the  circle  PH  N  F  into  360  de¬ 
grees,  and  from  the  point  P  draw  right  lines  to  the 
Several  degrees  cutting  KFHL:  through  the  feveral 
points  of  interfe&ion,  and  the  poles  P,  N,  as  through 
three  given  points,  deferibe  circles  reprefenting  all  the 
meridians.  The  centres  for  deferibing  the  arches  will 
be  in  the  fame  K  L,  as  being  the  fame  that  are  found 
by  the  former  interfe&ion  ;  but  are  to  be  taken  with 
this  caution,  that  for  the  meridian  next  B  D  N  to¬ 
wards  A,  the  moll  remote  centre  towardsrL  be  taken 
for  the  firft,  the  fecond  from  this,  &c. — The  circles 
of  longitude  and  latitude  thus  drawn,  infert  the  places 
from  a  table. 

Maps  of  this  kind  may  be  ufeful  for  particular  pur- 
pofes :  but  the  irregular  length  of  the  degrees,  both 
of  longitude  and  latitude,  render  them  very  unfit  for 
reprefenting  the  countries  in  their  proper  fhape  ;  and 
the  difficulties  in  finding  the  particular  degrees  of  lon¬ 
gitude  and  latitude  are  even  greater  in  this  than  any 
other  projection,  as  is  evident  from  the  infpe&ion  of 
fig.  4. 

II  I.  Befides  thefe,  there  may  be  a  variety  of  other 
projections,  though  few  of  them  are  applicable  to  any 
particular  purpofe.  The  three  following  are  thofe 
mofl  generally  ufeful,  as  having  each  fome  peculiar 
property  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  but 
themfelves. 

1.  If,  inftead  of  its  globular  figure,  we  fuppofe  the 
earth  to  have  a  conical  one,  it  is  plain,  that  the  meri¬ 
dians  would  be  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines  diverging 
from  the  apex  of  the  cone,  while  the  parallels  are 
fiiown  by  concentric  circles  placed  at  equal  diftances. 
This  kind  of  projection  is  fhown  in  Plate  CCXIII. 
fig.  i,  2.  It  hath  this  great  advantage,  that  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  may  be  found  with  the 
greateft  eafe  by  means  of  a  moveable  index  placed 
on  the  centre.  The  whole  earth  may  alfo  be  thus  re¬ 
prefented  on  a  fingle  circle  :  but  thus  the  countries  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth  pole  are  prodigioufly  augmented  in 
breadth  in  proportion  to  their  length  ;  for  the  degrees 
of  longitude  conftantly  increafe  the  "farther  we  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pole,  while  thofe  of  latitude  {till  re¬ 
main  the  fame.  This  apparent  error,  however,  doth 
not  in  the  leaft  affeCl  the  real  proportion  of  the  map, 
©r  render  it  more  difficult  to  find  the  longitudes  or  la¬ 
titudes  upon  it. 


2.  Mercator’s  projection  fuppofes  the  earth,  inftead  Principles 
of  a  globular,  to  have  a  cylindrical  figure;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  the  degrees  of  longitude  become  of  1  JiCe,j 
an  equal  length  throughout  the  whole  furface,  and  are  ^ 
marked  out  on  the  map  by  parallel  lines.  The  circles  Mercator's 
of  latitude  alfo  are  reprefented  by  lines  eroding  the  projection, 
former  at  right  angles,  but  at  unequal  diftances.  The 
farther  we  remove  from  the  equator,  the  longer  the  ^  cy  ia‘ 
degrees  of  latitude  become  in  proportion  to  thofe  of 
longitude,  and  that  in  no  lefs  a  degree  than  as  the  fe- 

cant  of  an  arch  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  :  that  is,  if 
we  make  one  degree  of  bngitude  at  the  equator  the 
radius  of  a  circle  ;  at  one  degree  diftant  from  the  equa¬ 
tor,  a  degree  of  latitude  will  be  exprefted  by  the  fe- 
cant  of  one  degree  ;  at  ten  degrees  diftance,  by  the  fe- 
cant  of  ten  degrees;  and  fo  on*.  A  map  of  the  *  5fre,^tc 
world,  therefore,  cannot  be  delineated  upon  this  pro¬ 
jection,  without  diftorting  the  fhape  of  the  countries 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  projection  itfelf  is, 
however,  very  ufeful  in  navigation,  as  it  {hows  the  dif¬ 
ferent  bearings  with  perfeCt  accuracy,  which  cannot  be 
done  upon  any  other  map.  See  CCXIII.  fig. 3. 

3.  The  globular  projection  is  an  invention  of  M.  de  Gl^bulur 
la  Hire,  and  is  more  ufeful  than  any  of  the  former  forpr°^c  iom 
exhibiting  the  true  ftiape  of  the  countries.  It  may  be 

made  in  the  following  manner  :  Having  drawn  a  circle 
reprefenting  one-half  of  the  earth’s  dife,  draw  two 
diameters  as  before,  which  reprefent  the  equator  and 
vertical  meridian.  Divide  each  of  thefe  into  180  equal 
parts  for  the  meafures  of  the  degrees  of  longitude  and 
latitude.  Then  through  the  two  poles,  and  every 
tenth  divifion  on  the  equator,  draw  arches  of  circles 
for  the  meridians ;  and  in  like  manner  through  every 
tenth  degree  on  each  femicircle  draw  an  arch,  which 
{hall  likewife  pafs  through  every  tenth  divifion  on  the 
meridian  for  the  parallels  of  latitude.  73 

IV.  The  conftruCIion  of  maps  of  particular  parts  of  Conftruc- 
the  earth  requires  a  different  operation.  Large  portions  Par^ 

of  its  furface  may  indeed  be  drawn  on  the  plane  of  the  ma^3 
meridian,  as  before  direCted  ;  but  when  a  fmall  part, 
as  the  ifland  of  Britain,  for  inftance,  is  to  be  lepre- 
fented  on  a  large  fcale,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to 
draw  the  arches  of  fuch  large  circles  as  are  neceffary, 
and  therefore  the  following  method  may  be  adopted. 

In  this  cafe,  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude 
may  be  both  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  though  the  degrees  of  la¬ 
titude  always  continue  of  an  equal  length,  it  is  not  fo 
with  thofe  of  longitude.  They  muft  neceffarily  decreafe 
as  we  approach  the  pole.  The  proportion  in  which 
they  decreafe  may  be  found  by  the  line  of  longitudes 
on  the  plane  fcale  $  or  by  the  following 
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Suppofe,  then,  it  is  required  to  draw  the  meridians 
and  parallels  for  a  map  of  Britain.  This  ifland  is 
known  to  lie  between  50  and  Co  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  two  and  feven  of  longitude.  Having  therefore  cho- 
fen  the  length  of  your  degrees  of  latitude,  you  muft 
next  proportion  your  degrees  of  longitude  to  it.  By 
the  table  you  find,  that  in  the  latitude  of  50°  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  to  one  of  latitude  as 
38,57  is  to  60;  that  is,  a  degree  of  longitude  in  la¬ 
titude  50  is  fomtwhat  more  than  half  the  .length  of  a 
degree  of  latitude.  The  exaft  proportion  may  eafily 
be  taken  by  a  diagonal  fcale  ;  after  which,  you  are  to 
mark  out  feven  or  eight  of  thofe  degrees  upon  a  right 
line  for  the  length  of  your  intended  map.  On  the 
extremities  of  this  line  raife  two  perpendiculars,  upon 
which  mark  out  ten  degrees  of  latitude  for  the  height 
of  it.  Then,  having  completed  the  parallelogram, 
confuli  the  table  for  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude 
in  lat.  60  ,  which  is  found  to  be  very  nearly  one  half 
a  degree  of  latitude.  It  will  always  be  proper,  however, 
to  draw  a  vertical  meridian  exadlly  in  the  middle  of  the 
paralltlogram,  to  which  the  meridian  on  each  fide  may 
'converge ;  and  from  this  you  are  to  fet  off  the  degrees 
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of  longitude  on  each  fide.  Then,  having  divided  the  Principle* 
lines  . bounding  your  map  into  as  many  parts  as  can  con-  pr^pe 
veniently  be  done,  to  ferve  for  a  fcale,  you  may  by  f 

their  means  fet  off  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  with 
much  lefs  trouble  than  where  curve  lines  are  ufed.  This 
method  may  always  be  followed  where  a  particular 
kingdom  is  to  be  delineated,  and  will  reprefent  the 
true  figure  and  iituation  of  the  places  with  tolerable 
exadlnefs.  The  particular  points  of  the  compafs  on 
which  the  towns  lie  with  refpeft  to  one  another,  or 
their  bearings,  cannot  be  exa&ly  known,  except  by  a 
globe  or  Mercator’s  projection.  Their  diftances,  how¬ 
ever,  may  by  this  means  be  accurately  exprefled,  and 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  maps  to  which  a  fcale  of  miles 
can  be  truly  adapted. 

$  2*  Defcrlplwn  and  Ufe  of  the  Globes  and  Armillary 
Sphere. 

When  we  have  thus  difeovered,  by  means  of  maps, 
or  any  other  way,  the  true  fituation  of  the  different 
places  of  the  earth  /  with  regard  to  one  another,  we 
may  eafily  know  every  other  particular  relative  to 
them ;  as,  how  far  diftant  they  are  from  us,  what  hour 
of  the  day  it  is,  what  feafon  of  the  year,  Sc c.  at  any 
particular  place..  As  each  of  thefe  problems,  how¬ 
ever,  would  require  a  particular  and  fometimes  trouble- 
fome  calculation,  machines  have  been  invented,  by 
which  all  the  calculations  may  be  faved,  and  every  pro¬ 
blem  in  geography  may  be  folved  mechanically,  and  in 
the  mod  eafy  and  expeditious  manner.  Thefe  machines 
are  the  celeftial  and  terreftrial  globes,  and  the  armillary 
fphere  ;  of  which,  and  the  method  of  ufing  them,  we 
proceed  to  give  a  defeription. 

If  a  map  of  the  world  be  accurately  delineated  on  a  The  ter- 
fpherical  ball,  the  furface  thereof  will  reprefent  thereftria* 
furface  of  the  earth :  for  the  higheft  hills  are  fo  in-^lobe* 
confiderable  with  refpeft  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  that 
they  take  off  no  more  from  its  roundnefs  than  grains  of 
fand  do  from  the  roundnefs  of  a  common  globe  ;  for 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  8000  miles  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  and  no  known  hill  upon  it  is  much  above  three 
miles  in  perpendicular  height. 

With  regard  to  what  we  call  up  and  down,  fee  the 
article  Gravity. 

To  an  obferver  placed  any  where  in  the  indefinite 
fpace,  where  there  is  nothing  to  limit  his  view,  all  re¬ 
mote  objedfs  appear  equally  diftant  from  him  ;  and 
feem  to  be  placed  in  a  vaft  concave  fphere,  of  which 
his  eye, is  the  centre.  The  moon  is  much  nearer  to  ns 
than  the  fun  ;  fome  of  the  planets  are  fometimes  nearer 
a  ad  fometimes  farther  from  us  than  the  fun  ;  others 
of  thorn  never  come  fo  near  to  11s  as  the  fun  always  is; 
the  ’remoteft  planet  in  our  fyftem  is  beyond  compan¬ 
ion  nearer  to  us  than  any  of  the  fixed  ftars  are  :  and 
yet  all  thefe  celeftial  objedls  appear  equally  diftant  from  ^ 
us.  Therefore,  if  we  imagine  a  large  hollow  fphere  The  face  of 
of  glafs  to  have  as  many  bright  ftuds  fixed  to  its  iniidethe  heavens 
as  there  are  ftars  vifible  in  the  heaven,  and  thefe  ftuds  anci  rfthe 
to  be  of  different  magnitudes,  and  placed  at  the  fame 
angular  diftances  from  each  other  as  the  ftars  are;  the  machine  * 
fphere  will  be  a  true  representation  of  the  ftarry  heaven, 
to  an  eye  fuppofed  to  be  in  its  centre,  and  viewing  it  all 
around.  And  if  a  fmall  globe,  with  a  map  of  the  earth 
upon  it,  be  placed  on  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  this  ftarry 
fphere,  arid  the  fphere  be  made  to  turn  round  on  this 
4  N  2  axis, 
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Principles  axis,  it  will  reprefent  the  apparent  motion  of  the  hea- 
vens  round  the  earth. 

iPra<a!Ce<  If  a  great  circle  be  fo  drawn  upon  this  fphere  as  to 
v_r"'r  divide  it  Into  two  equal  parts  or  hemifpheres,  and  the 
plane  of  the  circle  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
fphere,  this  circle  will  reprefent  the  equlnoSial ,  which 
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I.  Defer iptlon  of  the  Ter  re  final  Globe. 


Sea.  II. 

Principles 
and 

The  equator,  ecliptic,  and  tropics,  polar  circles,  s— — y 
and  meridians,  are  laid  down  upon  the  globe  in  the  ^5 
manner  already  deferibed.  The  ecliptic  is  divided  The  terreC. 
into  12  figns,  and  each  fign  into  30  degrees.  Each  tp*!  gi°hc 


fphere,  this  circle  will  repreient  tne  equinoaiai,  which  i»iu  .uw  r  C  deferibed 

divides  the  heaven  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  tropic  is  23!-  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  each  po-  H<tteCCx# 
,  .  .1  r  .1  1 _ : /v  L .  a„arir  nn,'nt  lav  flrrlp  •>  d prrrpps  from  itft  refneftive  nole.  Circles  r.  »  , 


northern  and  the  fouthern  hemifpheres ;  and  every  point 
of  that  circle  will  be  equally  diftant  from  the  poles ,  or 
ends  of  the  axis  in  the  fphere.  That  pole  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  will  be. called 
the  north  pole  of  the  fphere;  and  that  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  the  fouth  pole. 

If  another  grand  circle  be  drawn  upon  the  fphere  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  equino&ial  at  an  angle  of 
23^  degrees  in  two  oppofite  points,  it  will  reprefent 
the  ecliptic ,  or  circle  of  the  fun's  apparent  annual  mo¬ 
tion  f  one  half  of  which  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  e- 
quino&ial,  and  the  other  half  on  the  fouth. 

If  a  large  ftud  be  made  to  move  eaflward  in  this 
ecliptic  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  go  quite  round  it  in  the 


lar  circle  234  degrees  from  its  refpe&ive  pole.  Circles^ 
are  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  every  10  degrees 
diftance  from  it  on  each  fide  to  the  poles :  thefe  circles 
are  called  parallels  of  latitude.  On  large  globes  there 
are  circles  drawn  perpendicularly  through  every  tenth 
degree  of  the  equator,  interfering  each  other  at  the 
poles  :  but  on  globes  of  or  under  a  foot  diameter, 
they  are  only  drawn  through  every  fifteenth  degree  of 
the  equator  ;  thefe  circles  are  generally  called  meridiansy 
fometimes  circles  of  longitude ,  and  at  other  times  hour- circles. 

The  globe  is  hung  in  a  brafs- ring  (A),  called  the 
brafen  meridian ,  and  turns  upon  a  wire  in  each  pole 
funk  half  its  thicknefs  into  one  fide  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  ring ;  by  which  means  that  fide  of  the  ring 


ecliptic  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  go  quite  iuu  .u  u.  m  ^  .  . .  r  /  „  ’ T  ? 

time  that  the  fphere  is  turned  round  weftward  366  , divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  eajf 

«,:il  vpnv^fpnf  thp  fm  pm  and  weflern  hemifpheres  :  as  the  equator  divides  it 


times  upon  its  axis,  this  ftud  will  reprefent  the  fun 
changing  his  place  every  day  a  365th  part  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  and  going  round  weftward  the  fame  way  as  the 
ftars  do  ;  but  with  a  motion  fo  much  flower  than  the 
motion  of  the  ftars,  that  they  will  make  366  revolu¬ 
tions  about  the  axis  of  the  fphere  in  the  time  that  the 
fun  makes  only  365.  During  one  half  of  thefe  revo¬ 
lutions,  the  fun  will  be  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equi- 
noftial ;  during  the  other  half,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  each  half,  in  the  equino&ial. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  terreftrial  globe  in  this  machine  to 
be  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
ftarry  fphere  to  be  about  five  or  fix  feet,  a  fmall  infect 
on  the  globe  would  fee  only  a  very  little  portion  of  its 
furface  ;  but  it  would  fee  one  half  of  the  ftarry  fphere, 
the  convexity  of  the  globe  hiding  the  other  half  from 
its  view.  If  the  fphere  be  turned  weftward  round  the 
globe,  and  the  infeft  could  judge  of  the  appearances 
which  arife  from  that  motion,  it  would  fee  fome  ftars 
rifing  to  its  view  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  fphere,  whilit 
others  were  fetting  on  the  weftern  :  but  as  all  the  ftars 
are  fixed  to  the  fphere,  the  fame  ftars  would  always 
rife  in  the  fame  points  of  view  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  fet 
in  the  fame  points  of  view  on  the  weft  hde.  With 
the  fun  it  would  be  otherwife  ;  becaufe  the  fun  is  not 
fixed  to  any  point  of  the  fphere,  but  moves  flowly 
along  an  oblique  circle  in  it.  And  if  the  in  fed  fhould 
look  towards  the  fouth,  and  call  that  point  of  the 
globe,  where  the  equino&ial  in  the  fphere  feems  to  cut 
ft  on  the  left  fide,  the  eaft  point;  and  where  it  cuts  the 
globe  on  the  right  fide,  the  weft  point ;  the  little  ani¬ 
mal  would  fee  the  fun  rife  north  of  the  eaft,  and.  fet 
north  of  the  weft,  for  1 8  zi  revolutions  ;  after  which, 
for  as  many  more,  the  fun  would  rife  fouth  of  the  eaft, 
and  fet  fouth  of  the  weft..  And  in  the  whole  365  re¬ 
volutions,  the  fun  would  rife  only  twice  in  the  eaft  point, 
and  fet  twice  in  thejweft.  All  thefe  appeaiances  would 
be  the  fame,  if  the  ftarry  fphere  ftood  (till  (the  fun  on¬ 
ly  moving  in  the  ecliptic),  and  the  earthly  globe  were 
turned  round  the  axis  of  the  fphere  eaflward.  For,  as 
the  infeft  would  be  carried,  round  with  the  globe,  he 
would  be  quite  infenfible  of  its  motion,  and  the  fun  and 
ftars  would  appear  to  move  weftward. 
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ern  and  wejlern  hemifpheres  ;  as  the  equator  divides  it 
into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  northern  and  fouthern 
hemifpheres .  The  ring  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts 
or  degrees,  on  the  fide  wherein  the  axis  of  the  globe 
turns.  One  half  of  thefe  degrees  are  numbered,  and 
reckoned,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  where  they 
end  at  90 :  their  ufe  is  to  fhow  the  latitudes  of  places. 
The  degrees  on  the  other  half  of  the  meridian  are 
numbered  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  where  they 
end  at  90:  their  ufe  is  to  fhow  how  to  elevate  either 
the  north  or  fouth  pole  above  the  horizon,  according 
to  the  latitude  of  any  given  place,  as  it  is  north  or 
fouth  of  the  equator. 

The  brafen  meridian  is  let  into  two  notches 
made  in  a  broad  flat  ring  called  the  wooden  horizon, 
B,  C  ;  the  upper  furface  of  which  divides  the  globe 
into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower 
hemifpheres.  One  notch  is  in  the  noith  point  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  other  in  the  fouth.  On  this  hori¬ 
zon  are  feveral  concentric  circles,  which  contain  the 
months  and  days  of  the  year,  the  (igns  and  degrees 
anfwering  to  the  fun's  place  for  each  month  and  day, 
and  the  32  points  of  the  compafs  and  the  circles  of 
amplitude  and  azimuth. — The  graduated  fide  of  the 
brafs  meridian  lies  towards  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon, 
and  fhould  be  generally  kept  towards  the  perfon  who 
works  problems  by  the  globes. 

There  is  a  fmall  horary  circle  D,  fo  fixed  to  the  north 
part  of  the  brafen  meridian,  that  the  wire  in  the  north 
pole  of  the  globe  is  in  the  centre  of  that  circle  ;  and 
on  the  wire  is  an  index,  which  goes  over  all  the  24 
hours  of  the  circle,  as  the  globe  is  turned  round  its 
axis.  Sometimes  there  are  two  horary  circles,  one  be¬ 
tween  each  pole  of  the  globe  and  the  brafen  meridian. 

There  is  a  thin  flip  of  brafs,  called  the  quadrant  of 
altitude,  which  is  divided  into  90  equal  parts  or  de¬ 
grees,  anfwering  exactly  to  fo  many  degrees  of  the 
equator.  It  is  occafionally  fixed  to  the  uppermoft 
point  of  the  brafen  meridian  by  a  nut  and  ferew.  The 
divifions  end  at  the  nut  E,  and  the  quadrant  i3  turned 
round  upon  it. 

There  is  alfo  applied  occafionally  to  the  globe  a 
magnetic  needle,  freely  moving  over  a  circle  divided 
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bcxples  into  four  times  90  degrees ;  reckoning  from  the  north 
and  and  fouth  points  towards  the  eaft  and  well,  and  alfo 
luto  the  32  points  of  the  compafs.  As  this  needle 
’  makes  nearly  a  certain  conftant  angle  with  the  meri¬ 
dian  in  every  place,  called  the  variation ;  therefore  this 
compafs  being  added  to  the  frame,  will  re&ify  the  po¬ 
rtion  of  the  meridian  of  the  globe  when  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  needle  is  known.  Thus  at  London,  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  needle  is  at  this  time  about  23  degrees 
northward  ;  therefore,  by  moving,  the  frame  of  the 
globe  about  till  the  needle  fettles  itfelf  over  the  23d 
degree,  reckoning  weftward  from  the  north  point  or 
feur  de  Its ,  we  {hall  have  the  brafs  meridian  coinciding 
with  the  true  meridian.  The  compafs  is  fometimes 
fixed  between  the  legs  underneath  the  globe. 

2.  Defcription  and  Ufe  of  the  Ar  miliary  Sphere . 

,  7?,  The  exterior  parts  of  this  machine  are,  a  compages 

“rC  del  of  brafs  rings,  which  reprefent  the  principal  circles  of 
ibed.  the  heaven,  viz.  1.  The  equino&ial  AA,  which  is  di- 
Place  vided  into  360  degrees  (beginning  at  its  interfedion 
CCXl.  with  the  ecliptic  in  Aries),  for  {bowing  the  fan’s  right 
fig- 4-  afcenfion  in  degrees  ;  and  alfo  into  24  hours,  for  {bow¬ 
ing  his  right  afcenfion  in  time.  2.  The  ecliptic  BB, 
which  is  divided  into  12  figns,  and  each  fign  into  30 
degrees,  and  alfo  into  the  months  and  days  of  the 
year;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  degree  or .  point  of 
the  ecliptic  in  which  the  fun  is,  on  any  given  day, 
(lands  over  that  day  in  the  circle  of  months.  3.  The 
tropic  of  Cancer  CC,  touching  the  ecliptic  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Cancer  in  e,  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
DD,  touching  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of  Ca¬ 
pricorn  in/;  each  231-degrees  from  the  equuio&ial 
circle.  d,  The  ardic  circle  E,  and  the  antardic 
circle  F,  each  23^  degrees  from  its  refpe&ive  pole  at 
N  and  S.  5.  The  equino&ial  colure  GG,  paillng 
through  the  north  and  fouth  poles  of  the  heaven  at  N 
and  S,  and  through  the  equino&ial  points  Aries  and 
Libra,  in  the  ecliptic.  6.  The  folllitial  colure  HH, 
palling  through  the  poles  of  the  heaven,  and  through 
the  folftitial  points  Cancer  and  Capricorn  in  the  ec¬ 
liptic.  Each  quarter  of  the  former  of  thefe  colures  is 
divided  into  90  degrees,  from  the  equiuodial  to  the 
poles  of  the  world,  for  {bowing  the  declination  of  the 
fun,  moon,  and  ftarsj  and  each  quarter  of  the  latter, 
from  the  ecliptic  at  f  and  /,  to  its  poles  b  and  d ,  for 
{bowing  the  latitude  of  the  liars..  . 

In  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  nut  3,  to  which 
is  fixed  one  end  of  a  quadrantal  wire,  and  to  the  other 
end  a  fmall  fun  Y,  which  is  carried  round  the  ecliptic 
BB,  by  turning  the  nut  :  and  in  the  fouth  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  is  a  pin  d,  on  which  is  another  quadrantal 
wire,  with  a  fmall  moon  Z  upon  it,  which  may  be 
moved  round  by  the  hand  :  but  there  is  a  particular 
contrivance  for  caufing  the  moon  to  move  in  an  orbit 
which  crofles  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  5-f  degrees, 
in  two  oppofitc  points  called  the  moon’s  nodes  5  and 
alfo  for  {Lifting  thefe  points  backward  in  the  ecliptic, 
as  the  moon’s  nodes  {hift  in  the  heaven.  . 

Within  thefe  circular  rings  is  a  fmall  terreltrial 
globe  I,  fixed  on  an  axis  KK,  which  extends  from  the 
north  and  fouth  poles  of  the  globe  at  ft  and  /,  to  thole 
of  the  celeftial  fphere  at  N  and  S.  On  this  axis  is 
fixed  the  flat  celeftial  meridian  LL,  which  may  be  let 
directly  over  the  meridian  of  any  place  on  the  globe, 

4* 
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and  then  turned  round  with  the  globe,  fo  as  to  keep  P^n^ple* 
over  the  fame  meridian  upon  it.  Tlii&  flat  meridian  pr^ce< 
is  graduated  the  fame  way  as  the  brafs  meridian  of  a  _  ,  ^ 

common  globe,  and  its  ufe  is  much  the  fame.  To  this 
globe  is  fitted  the  moveable  horizon  MM,  fo  as  to 
turn  upon  two  ftrong  wires  proceeding  from  its  eaft 
and  weft  points  to  the  globe,  and  entering  the  globe 
at  the  oppofite  points  of  its  equator,  which  is  a  move- 
able  brafs  ring  let  into  the  globe  in  a  groove  all  a- 
round  its  equator.  The  globe  may  be  turned  by  hand 
within  this  ring,  fo  as  to  place  any  given  ftieridian 
upon  it,  direclly  under  the  celeftial  meridian  LL.  The 
horizon  is  divided  into  360  degrees  all  around  its  outer- 
moft  edge,  within  which  are  the  points  of  the  com¬ 
pafs  for  {bowing  the  amplitude  of  the  fuu  and  moon 
both  in  degrees  and  points.  The  celeftial  meridian 
LL,  paffes  thro’  two  notches  in  the  north  and  fouth 
points  pf  the  horizon,  as  in  a  common  globe  :  but 
here,  if  the  globe  be  turned  round,  the  horizon  and 
meridian  turn  with  it.  At  the  fouth  pole  of  the  fphere 
is  a  circle  of  24  hours,  fixed  to  the  rings  ;  and  on  the 
axis  is  an  index  which  goes  round  that  circle,  if  the 
globe  be  turned  round  its  axis. 

The  whole  fabric  is  fupported  on  a  pedeftal  N,  and 
may  be  elevated  or  deprefied  upon  the  joint  O,  to  any 
number  of  degrees  from  o  to  90,  by  means  of  the  arc 
P,  which  is  fixed  in  the  ftrong  brafs  arm  and 
Aides  in  the  upright  piece  R,  in  which  is  a  ferew  at 
r,  to  fix  it  at  any  proper  elevation. 

In  the  box  T  are  two  wheels  (as  in  Dr  Long’s 
fphere),  arid  two  pinions,  whofe  axes  come  out  at  V 
and  U  ;  either  of  which  may  be  turned  by  the  fmall 
winch  W.  When  the  winch  is  put  upon  the  axis  V, 
and  turned  backward,  the  terreftrial  globe,  with  its  ho¬ 
rizon  and  celeftial  meridian,  keep  at  reft  ;  and  the 
whole  fphere  of  circles  turns  round  from  eaft,  by  fouth* 
to  weft,  carrying  the  fun  Y,  and  moon  round  the 
fame  way,  and  caufing  them  to  rife  above  and  fet  be¬ 
low  the  horizon.  But  when  the  winch  is  put  upon 
the  axis  U,  and  turned  forward,  the  fphere  with  the 
fun  and  moon  keep  at  reft ;  and  the  earth,  with  its 
horizon  and  meridian,  turn  round  from  weft,  by  fouth, 
to  eaft ;  and  bring  the  fame  points  of  the  horizon  to 
the  fun  and  moon,  to  which  thefe  bodies  came  when 
the  earth  kept  at ’reft  and  they  were  carried  round  it  -r 
{howing  that  they  rife  and  fet  in  the  fame  points  of 
the  horizon,  and  at  the  fame  times  in  the  hour-circle, 
whether  the  motion  be  in  the  earth  or  in  the  heaven. 

If  the  earthly  globe  be  turned,  the  hour- index  goes 
round  its  hour-circle;  but  if  the  fphere  be  turned, 
the  hour-circle  goes  round  below  the  index. 

And  fo,  by  this  conftru&ion,  the  machine  is  equally 
fitted  to  {how  either  the  real  motion  of  the  earth  or 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  heaven. 

To  rectify  the  fphere  for  ufe,  firft  flacken  the  ferew 
r  in  the  upright  ftem  R,  and  taking  hold  of  the  arm 
Q ,  niove  it  up  or  down  until  the  given  degree  of  la¬ 
titude  for  any  place  be  at  the  fide  of  the  ftem  R  ;  and 
then  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be  properly  elevated 
fo  as  to  (land  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  if  the 
machine  be  fet  north- and*  fouth  by*  a  fmall  compafs  : 
this  done,  count  the  latitude  from  the  north  pole,  up¬ 
on  the  celeftial  meridian  LL,  down  towards  the  north 
notch  of  the  horizon,  and  fet  the  horizon  to  that  la¬ 
titude  ;  then  turn  the  put  b  until  the  fan  Y  comes  to 
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the  given  day  of  the  year  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  fun 
will  be  at  its  proper  place  for  that  day  :  find  the  place 
,  of  the  moon's  afeending  node,  and  alfo  the  place  of 
the  moon,  by  an  ephemeris,  and  fet  them  right  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  laftly,  turn  the  winch  W,  until  either  the 
fun  comes  to  the  meridian  LL,  or  until  the  meridian 
comes  to  the  fun  (according  as  you  want  the  fphere  or 
earth  to  move),  and  fet  the  hour-index  to  the  XII, 
marked  noon,  and  the  whole  machine  will  be  re&ified. 
Then  turn  the  winch,  and  obferve  when  the  fun  or 
moon  rife  and  fet  in  the  horizon,  and  the  hour- index 
will  (how  the  times  thereof  for  the  given  day. 

As  thofc  who  under  Hand  the  ufe  of  the  globes  will 
be  at  no  lofs  to  work  many  other  problems  by  this 
fphere,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  any  farther  upon  it. 

3.  Directions  for  ufing  Globes . 

In  ufing  globes,  keep  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon 
towards  you  (unlefs  the  problem  requires  the  turning 
of  it),  which  fide  you  may  know  by  the  word  Eaft 
upon  the  horizon  ;  for  then  you  have  the  graduated 
fide  of  the  meridian  towards  you,  the  quadrant  of  al¬ 
titude  before  you,  and  the  globe  divided  exa&ly  into 
two  equal  parts,  by  the  graduated  fide  of  the  meri¬ 
dian. 

In  working  fome  problems,  it  will  be  ncceffary  to 
turn  the  whole  globe  and  horizon  about,  that  you  may 
the  terref-  look  on  the  well  fide  thereof;  which  turning  will  be 
tna  globe.  apt  to  jog  the  ball  fo,  as  to  fhift  away  that  degree  of 
the  globe  which  was  before  fet  to  the  horizon  or  me¬ 
ridian  :  to  avoid  which  inconvenience,  you  may  thru  ft 
in  the  feather- end  of  a  quill  between  the  ball  of  the 
globe  and  the  brazen  meridian  ;  which,  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  bail,  will  keep  it  from  turning  in  the  meri¬ 
dian,  whilft  you  turn  the  weft  fide  of  the  horizon  to¬ 
wards  you. 

Prob.  I.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 
given  place  upon  the  globe — Turn  the  globe  on  its  axis, 
until  the  given  place  comes  exa&ly  under  that  gra¬ 
duated  fide  of  the  brafen  meridian  on  which  the  de¬ 
grees  are  numbered  from  the  equator ;  and  obferve 
what  degree  of  the  meridian  the  place  then  lies  under; 
which  is  its  latitude,  north  or  fouth,  as  the  place  is 
north  or  fouth  of  the  equator. 

The  globe  remaining  in  this  pofition,  the  degree  of 
the  equator,  which  is  under  the  brafen  meridian,  is 
the  longitude  of  the  place,  which  is  eaft  or  weft,  as  the 
place  lies  on  the  call  or  weft  fide  of  the  firft  meridian 
of  the  globe. — All  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  America, 
is  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  meridian  of  London  ;  and 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  and  of  Africa,  together 
with  all  Afia,  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  meridian  of 
London,  which  is  reckoned  the  firft  meridian  of  the 
globe  by  the  Britifh  geographers  and  aftronomers. 

Prob.  II.  The  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place  being 
given,  to  find  that  place  on  the  globe.  —  Look  for  the  gi¬ 
ven  longitude  in  the  equator  (counting  it  eaft  ward  or 
we  Award  from  the  firft  meridian,  as  it  is  mentioned  to 
be  eaft  or  well)  ;  and  bringing  the  point  of  longitude 
in  the  equator  to  the  brafen  meridian,  on  that  fide 
which  is  above  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon  :  then 
£ount  from  the  equator,  on  the  brafen  meridian,  to  the 
degree  of  the  given  latitude,  towards  the  north  or 
iouth  pole,  according  as  the  latitude  is  north  or  fouth; 
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and  under  that  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian  you 
will  have  the  place  required. 

Prob.  III.  To  find  the  difference  of  longitude ,  or  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude,  between  any  two  given  places. — Bring 
each  of  thefe  places  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fee 
what  its  latitude  is  ;  the  lefier  latitude  fubtra&ed  from 
the  greater,  if  both  places  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
equator,  or  both  latitudes  added  together  if  they  are 
on  different  Tides  of  it,  is  the  difference  of  latitude  re¬ 
quired.-  And  the  number  of  degrees  contained  be¬ 
tween  thefe  places,  reckoned  on  the  equator,  when 
they  are  brought  feparately  under  the  brafen  meridian, 
is  their  difference  of  longitude,  if  it  be  lefs  than  180  ; 
but  if  more,  let  it  be  fubtraefted  from  360,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  the  difference  of  longitude  required.  Or, 

Having  brought  one  of  the  places  to  the  brafen 
meridian,  and  fet  the  hour-index  to  XII,  turn  the 
globe  until  the  other  place  comes  to  the  brafen  meri¬ 
dian  ;  and  the  number  of  hours  and  parts  of  an  hour, 
paffed  over  by  the  index,  will  give  the  longitude  in  time; 
which  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  degrees,  by  allowing 
15  degrees  for  every  hour,  and  one  degree  for  every 
four  minutes. 

N.  B.  When  we  fpeak  of  bringing  any  place  to  the 
brafen  meridian,  it  is  the  graduated  fide  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  that  is  meant. 

Prob.  IV.  Jny  place  being  given,  to  find  all  thofe 
places  that  have  the  fame  longitude  or  latitude  with  it . 
— Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brafen  meridian  ;  then 
all  thofe  places  which  lie  under  that  fide  of  the  meri¬ 
dian,  from  pole  to  pole,  have  the  fame  longitude  with 
the  given  place.  Turn  the  globe  round  its  axis  ;  and 
all  thofe  pieces  wdfich  pafs  under  the  fame  degree  of 
the  meridian  that  the  given  place  does,  have  the  fame 
latitude  with  that  place. 

Since  all  latitudes  are  reckoned  from  the  equator, 
and  all  longitudes  are  reckoned  from  the  Aril  meridian, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  point  of  the  equator  which  is 
cut  by  the  firft  meridian,  has  neither  latitude  nor  lon¬ 
gitude. — The  greateft  latitude  is  90  degrees,  becaufe 
no. place  is  more  than  90  degrees  from  the  equator: 
And  the  greateft  longitude  is  180  degrees,  becaufe 
no  place  is  more  than  180  degrees  from  the  firft  me¬ 
ridian. 

Prob.  V.  To  find  the  antceci,  perfceei,  and  anti¬ 
podes,  of  any  given  place . — Bring  the  given  place  to 
the  brafen  meridian  ;  and  having  found  its  latitude, 
keep  the  globe  in  that  fituation,  and  count  the  fame 
number  of  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  equator  to¬ 
wards  the  contrary  pole  ;  and  where  the  reckoning 
ends,  you  have  the  antceci  of  the  given  place  upon  the 
globe.  Thofe  who  live  at  the  equator  have  no  antceci . 

The  globe  remaining  in  the  fame  pofition,  fet  the 
hour-index  to  the  upper  XII  on  the  horary  circle,  and 
turn  the  globe  until  the  index  comes  to  the  lower  XII ; 
then  the  place  which  lies  under  the  meridian,  in  the 
fame  latitude  with  the  given  place,  is  the periceci  requi¬ 
red.  Thofe  who  live  at  the  poles  have  no  periceci . 

As  the  globe  now  (lands  (with  the  index  at  the  low¬ 
er  XII),  the  antipodes  of  the  given  place  will  be  under 
the  fame  point  of  the  brafen  meridian  where  its  1 int- 
ceci  flood  before.  Every  place  upon  the  globe  has  its 
antipodes . 

Prob.  VL  7#  find  the  d fiance  between 
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[ncTp 'e:-  places  on  the  globe.  —Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the 
land  quadrant  of  altitude  over  both  the  places,  and  count 
i-achce.  t^e  number  Gf  degrees  intercepted  between  them  on 
rv"1*"  the  quadrant ;  then  multiply  thefe  degrees  by  6 o,  and 
the  product  will  give  the  diftance  in  geographical 
miles  :  but  to  find  the  didance  in  miles,  multiply  the 
degrees  by  and  the  product  will  be  the  number 

of  miles  required.  Or,  take  the  diftance  betwixt  any 
two  places  with  a  pair  of  compaftes,  and  apply  that 
extent  to  the  equator;  the  number  of  degrees,  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  points  of  the  compaffes,  is  the 
diftance  in  degrees  of  a  great  circle  ;  which  may  be 
reduced  either  to  geographical  miles,  or  to  Englifh 
miles,  as  above. 

Prob.  VII.  A  place  on  the  globe  being  given ,  and 
its  cliff ance  from  any  other  place  ;  to  find  all  the  other 
places  upon  the  globe  which  are  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  tlx  given  place.*—  Bring  the  given  place  to  the  bra- 
fen  meridian,  and  ferew  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  meridian  directly  over  that  place  ;  then  keeping 
the  globe  in  that  pofition,  turn  the  quadrant  quite 
round  upon  it,  and  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  that 
touches  the  fecond  place  will  pafs  over  all  the  other 
places  which  are  equally  diltant  with  it  from  the  given 
place. 

This  is  the  fame  as  if  one  foot  of  a  pair  of  compaf¬ 
fes  was  fet  in  the  given  place,  and  the  otherfoot  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  fecond  place,  whofe  diftance  is  known  ; 
for  if  the  compaftes  be  then  turned  round  the  firft 
place  as  a  centre,  the  moving  foot  will  go  over  all 
thofe  places  which  are  at  the  fame  diftance  with  the 
fecond  from  it. 

Prob.  VIII.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  any  place  be - 
ing  given ,  to  find  all  thofe  places  where  it  is  noon  at  that 
time.  —  Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and 
fet  the  index  t©  the  given  hour  ;  this  done,  turn  the 
globe  until  the  index  points  to  the  upper  XII,  and  then 
all  the  places  that  lie  under  the  brafen  meridian  have 
noon  at  that  time. 

N.  B.  The  upper  XII  always  (lands  for  noon  ;  and 
when  the  biinging  of  any  place  to  the  brafen  meridian 
is  mentioned,  the  fide  of  that  meridian  on  which  the 
degrees  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  is  meant,  un- 
lefs  the  contrary  fide  be  mentioned. 

Prob.  IX.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  any  place  being 
given ,  to  find  what  o'clock  it  then  is  at  any  other  place . 
-—Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fet 
the  index  to  the  given  hour  ;  then  turn  the  globe,  un¬ 
til  the  place  where  the  hour  is  required  comes  to  the 
meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  out  the  hour  at 
that  place. 

Prob.  X.  To  find  the  fun' s  place  in  the  ecliptic ,  and 
his  declination ,  for  any  given  day  of  the  year — Look 
on  the  horizon  for  the  given  day,  and  right  agarnft  it 
you  have  the  degree  of  the  fign  in  which  the  fun  is  (or 
his  place)  on  that  day  at  noon.  Find  the  fame  degree 
of  that  fign  in  the  ecliptic  line  upon  the  globe,  and 
having  brought  it  to  the  brafen  meridian,  obferve  what 
degree  of  the  meridian  ftands  over  it ;  for  that  is  the 
fun’s  declination,  reckoned  from  the  equator. 

Prob*  XI.  The  day  of  the  month  being  given,  to  find 
all  thofe  places  of  tlx  earth  over  which  the  fun  will  pafs 
vertically  on  that  day . — Find  the  fun’s  place  in  the  e- 
cliptic  for  the  given  day,  and  having  brought  it  to 
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the  brafen  meridian,  obferve  what  p«int  of  the  men-  Principle* 
dian  is  oyer  it  ;  then,  turning  the  globe  round  its  axis, 
all  thofe  places  which  pafs  under  that  point  of  the  me-  ra  *cc*f 
ridian  are  the  places  required  ;  for  as  their  latitude  is  J 

equal,  in  degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree,  to  the  fun’s- 
declination,  the  fun  muft  be  dire&ly  over-head  to  each 
of  them  at  its  refpe&ive  noon. 

Prob.  XII.  A  place  being  given  in  the  torrid  %one> 
to  find  thofe  two  days  of  the  year  on  which  the  fun  Jhall 
be  vertical  to  that  place — Bring  the  given  place  to  the 
brafen  meridian,  and  mark  the  degree  of  latitude  that 
is  exactly  over  it  on  the  meridian;  then  turn  the  globe 
round  its  axis,  and  obferve  the  two  degrees  of  the  e- 
cliptic  which  pafs  exactly  under  that  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude  :  laftly,  find  on  the  wooden  horizon  the  two  days 
of  the  year  in  which  the  fun  is  in  thofe  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  they  are  the  days  required  :  for  on  them, 
and  none  elfe,  the  fun’s  declination  is  equal  to  the  la¬ 
titude  of  the  given  place  ;  and,  confequently,  he  will 
then  be  vertical  to  it  at  noon, 

Prob.  XIII.  To  find  all  thofe  places  of  the  north  fri¬ 
gid  zone ,  where  the  fun  begins  to  /line  conjlantly  with¬ 
out  fet  ting,  on  any  given  day ,  from  the  21 ft  of  March 
to  the  2 $d  of  September . — On  thefe  two  days,  the  fun 
is  in  the  equino&ial,  and  enlightens  the  globe  exa&ly 
from  pole  to  pole  :  therefore,  as  the  earth  turns  round 
its  axis,  which  terminates  in  the  poles,  every  place 
upon  it  will  go  equally  through  the  light  and  the  dark, 
and  fo  make  the  day  and  night  equal  to  all  places  of  the 
earth.  But  as  the  fun  declines  from  the  equator,  to¬ 
wards  either  pole,  he  will  fhine  juft  as  many  degrees 
round  that  pole  as  are  equal  to  his  declination  from 
the  equator :  fo  that  no  place  within  that  diftance  of 
the  pole  will  then  go  through  any  part  of  the  dark, 
and  confequently  the  fun  will  not  fet  to  it.  Now,  as 
the  fun’s  declination  is  northward  from  the  21ft  of 
March  to  the  23d  of  September,  he  muft  constantly 
fhine  round  the  north  pole  all  that  time  ;  and  on  the 
day  that  he  is  in  the  northern  tropic,  he  Shines  upon 
the  whole  north  frigid  zone  ;  fo  that  no  place  within 
the  north  polar  circle  goes  through  any  part  of  the 
dark  on  that  day.  Therefore, 

Having  brought  the  fun’s  place  for  the  given  day  to 
the  brafen  meridian,  and  found  his  declination  (by 
Prob.  IX  )  count  as  many  degrees  on  the  meridian, 
from  the  north  pole,  as  are  equal  to  the  fun’s  declina¬ 
tion  from  the  equator,  and  mark  that  degree  from  the 
pole  where  the  reckoning  ends;  then  turning  the  globe- 
round  its  axis,  obferve  what  places  in  the  north  frigid 
zone  pafs  dire&ly  under  that  mark  ;  for  they  are  the 
places  required. 

The  like  may  be  done  for  the  foutli  frigid  zone, 
from  the  23d  of  September  to  the  21ft  of  March,  du-  • 
ring  which  time  the  fun  Shines  conftantly  011  the  fouth 
pole. 

Prob.  XIV.  To  find  the  place  over  which  the  fun  is 
vertical  at  any  hour  of  a  given  day.  -—Having  found 
the  fun’s  declination  for  the  given  day  (by  Prob.  X.) 
mark  it  with  a  chalk  on  the  brafen  meridian  :  then 
bring  the  place  where  you  are  (fuppofe  Edinburgh) 
to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  the  given 
hour;  which  done,  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis,  until 
the  index  points  to  XII  at  noon;  and  the  place  on 
the  globe,  which  is  then  dfre&ly  under  the  point  of 
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Principles  the  fun’s  declination  marked  upon  the  meridian,  has 

„  a™l  the  fun  that  moment  in  the  zenith,  or  dire&ly  over 
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,  head. 
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Prob.  XV.  Tbs  day  and  hour  of  a  lunar  eclipfe 
tng  given  ;  to  find  all  thofe  places  of  the  earth  to  which 
will  be  vifible . — The  moon  is  never  eclipfed  but  when 
fhe  is  full,  and  fo  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  fun,  that  the 
earth’s  fliadow  falls  upon  her.  Therefore,  whatever 
place  of  the  earth  the  fun  is  vertical  to  at  that  time, 
the  moon  mufl  be  vertical  to  the  antipodes  of  that 
place  :  fo  that  the  fun  will  be  then  vifible  to  one  half 
of  the  earth,  and  the  moon  to  the  other. 

Find  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  the 
given  hour  (by  Prob.  XI V.)  elevate  the  pole  to  the 
latitude  of  that  place,  and  bring  the  place  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  brafen  meridian,  as  in  the  former  problem: 
then,  as  the  fun  will  be  vifible  to  all  thofe  parts  of  the 
globe  which  are  above  the  horizon,  the  moon  will  be 
vifible  to  all  thofe  parts  which  are  below  it,  at  the  time 
of  her  greatefl  obfeuration. 

Prob.  XVI.  To  rettify  the  globe  for  the  latitude , 
the  zenith,  and  the  fun's  place.— :Find  the  latitude  of 
the  place  (by  Prob.  I.)  and  if  the  place  be  in  the 
northern  hemifphere*  raife  the  north  pole  above  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon,  as  many  degrees  (counted 
from  the  pole  upon  the  brafen  meridian)  as  are  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  If  the  place  be  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  raife  the  fouth  pole  above  the 
fouth  point  of  the  horizon  as  many  degrees  as  are 
equal  to  the  latitude.  Then,  turn  the  globe  till  the 
place  comes  under  its  latitude  on  the  brafen  meridian, 
and  fallen  the  quadrant  of  altitude  fo,  that  the  cham¬ 
fered  edge  of  its  nut  (which  is  even  with  the  gradu¬ 
ated  edge)  may  be  joined  to  the  zenith,  or  point  of 
latitude.  This  done,  bring  the  fun’s  place  in  the  eclip¬ 
tic  for  the  given  day  (found  by  Prob.  X.)  to  the  gra¬ 
duated  fide  of  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fet  the  hour- 
index  to  XII  at  noon,  which  is  the  uppermoll  XII  on 
the  hour-circle  ;  and  the  globe  will  be  re&ified. 

Prob.  XVII.  The  latitude  of  any  place ,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  66t  degrees ,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  being  given  ; 
to  find  the  time  of  the  fun's  rifing  and  fitting ,  and  confi- 
quently  the  length  of  the  day  and  night . — Having  re&ified 
the  globe  for  the  latitude,  and  for  the  fun’s  place  on  the 
given  day  (as  dire&ed  in  the  preceding  problem),  bring 
the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  hour-index  will  Ihow  the  time  of  fun- 
rifing  ;  then  turmthe  globe  on  its  axis,  until  the  fun’s 
place  comes  to  the  weilern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  the 
index  will  Ihow  the  time  of  fun-fetting. 

The  hour  of  fun-fetting  doubled,  gives  the  length 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  hour  of  fun-rifing  doubled,  gives 
the  length  of  the  night. 

Prob.  XVIII.  The  latitude  of  any  place ,  and  the  day 
of  the  month ,  being  given  ;  to  find  when  the  morning  twi¬ 
light  begins ,  and  the  evening  twilight  ends ,  at  that  place. — 
This  problem  is  often  limited  :  for,  when  the  fun 
does  not  go  18  degrees  below  the  horizon,  the  twi¬ 
light  continues  the  whole  night  ;  and  for  feveral  nights 
together  in  fummer,  between  49  and  66~  degrees  of 
latitude;  and  the  nearer  to  66\ ,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  thefe  nights.  But  when  it  docs  begin  and 
end,  the  following  method  will  Ihow  the  time  for  any 
given  day. 

Redtify  the  globe,  and  bring  the  fun’s  place  in  the 
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ecliptic  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon;  then  mark  Principle 
with  a  chalk  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  in  the 
weilern  fide  of  the  horizon,  it  being  the  point  oppo-  _ 
fite  to  the  fun’s  place  :  this  done,  lay  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  over  the  faid  point,  and  turn  the  globe  eaft- 
ward,  keeping  the  quadrant  at  the  chalk  mark,  until 
it  is jull  18  degrees  high  on  the  quadrant;  and  the  in¬ 
dex  will  point  out  the  time  when  the  morning  twilight 
begins :  for  the  fun’s  place  will  then  be  1 8  degrees  be* 
low  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon.  To  find  the  time 
when  the  evening  twilight  ends,  bring  the  fun’s  place 
to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon  ;  and  the  point  op¬ 
pofite  to  it,  which  was  marked  with  the  chalky  will 
be  rifing  in  the  eaft  ;  then,  bring  the  quadrant'  over 
that  point,  and  keeping  it  thereon,  turn  the  globe 
weflward,  until  the  faid  point  be  1  8  degrees  above  the 
horizon  on  the  quadrant,  and  the  index  will  fhow  the 
time  when  the  evening  twilight  ends  ;  the  fun’s  place 
being  then  18  degrees  below  the  weflern  fide  of  the 
horizon. 

Prob.  XIX.  To  find  on  what  day  of  the  year  thi 
fun  begins  to  Jhine  conjlantly ,  without  Jetting ,  on  any 
given  place  in  the  north  frigid  zone  ;  and  how  long  he 
continues  to  do  fo. — Re&ify  the  globe  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  turn  it  about  until  fome  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  between  Aries  and  Cancer,  coincides  with  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  brafen  meridian 
cuts  it ;  then  find,  on  the  wooden  horizon,  what  day  of 
the  year  the  fun  is  in  that  point  of  the  ecliptic;  for  that 
is  the  day  on  which  the  fun  begins  to  fhine  conflantly 
on  the  given  place  without  fetting.  This  done,  turn 
the  globe,  until  fotne  point  of  the  ecliptic,  between 
Cancer  and  Libra,  coincides  with  the  north  point  of  the 
horizon,  where  the  brafen  meridian  cuts  it  ;  and  find, 
on  the  wooden  horizon,  on  what  day  the  fun  is  in  that 
point  of  the  ecliptic  ;  which  is  the  day  that  the  fun 
leaves  off  conflantly  fhining  on  the  faid  place,  and 
rifes  and  fets  to  it  as  to  other  places  on  the  globe. 

The  number  of  natural  days,  or  complete  revolutions 
of  the  fun  about  the  earth,  between  the  two  days  above 
found,  is  the  time  that  the  fun  keeps  conflantly  above 
the  horizon  without  fetting  :  for  all  that  portion  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  lies  between  the  two  points  which 
interfecl  the  horizon  in  the  very  north,  never  fets  be¬ 
low  it ;  and  there  is  jufl  as  much  of  the  oppofite  part 
of  the  ecliptic  that  never  rifes :  therefore,  the  fun  will 
keep  as  long  conflantly  below  the  horizon  in  winter  as 
above  it  in  fummer. 

Prob.  XX.  To  find  in  what  latitude  the  fun  /Lines 
conflantly  without  fetting ,  for  any  length  of  time  left 
than  1 82^-  °f  our  days  and  nights. — Find  a  point  in  the 
ecliptic  half  as  many  degrees  from  the  beginning  of 
Cancer  (either  toward  Aries  or  Libra)  as  there  are  na* 
tural  days  in  the  time  given  ;  and  bring  that  point  to 
the  north  fide  of  the  brazen  meridian,  and  which  the 
degrees  are  numbered  from  the  pole  towards  the  equa¬ 
tor  :  then  keep  the  globe  from  turning  on  its  axis,  and 
Aide  the  meridian  up  or  down  until  the  forefaid  point 
of  the  ecliptic  comes  to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon* 
and  then  the  elevation  of  the  pole  will  be  equal  to  the 
latitude  required. 

Prob.  XXI.  The  latitude  of  a  place,  not  exceeding 
664  degrees,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  being  given ;  to 
find  the  fun's  amplitude  or  point  of  the  compafs  on  which 
he  rifes  or  fets. — Redtify  the  globe,  and  bringthe  fun’s 
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againft  the  fun’s  place,  for  that  is  Ins  amplitude  at  ri- 
fin'T  This  done,  turn  the  globe  weftwatd,  until  the 
fun’s  place  comes  to  the  welkin  fide  of  the  horizon 
and  it  will  cut  the  point  of  his  amplitude  at  jetting. 
Or  vou  may  count  the  riling  amplitude  m  degrees, 
from  the  caft  point  of  the  horizon,  to  that  point  where 
the  fun’s  place  cuts  it ;  and  the  fetting  amplitude 
from  the  weft  point  of  the  horizon,  to  the  fun  s  place 

01  ProbS  XXII.  The  latitude,  the  fun's  place,  and  his 
al’imde  ban-  ftven  }  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  and 
«•  Sl.rJ  *"»  <*«>  “  if 
ftant  from  the  meridian.- Reddy  the  globe  and  brmg 
the  fun’s  place  to  the  given  height  upon  the  quadiant 
of  altitude  5  on  the  eaitern  fide  of  the  horizon  if  the 
time  be  in  the  forenoon  ;  or  the  wefteru  fide,  if  it  b. 
in  the  afternoon  :  then  the  index  will  (liow  the  hour  ; 
a„,i  ,1.,  numher  of  degrees  in  the  horizon,  intercepted 
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and  day  thereof.  f  _  .  .  n  j 

Prob.  XXV.  To  find  the  length  of  the  lon-eft  day 
at  any  given  place.-i f  the  place  be  on  the  north  hde 
of  the  equator,  find  its  latitude  (by  Prob.  I.)  and  e.e- 
vate  the  north  pole  to  that  latitude  •,  then,  bring  the 
beginning  of  Cancer  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  let 
the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon.  But  if  the  given 
place  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equator,  elevate  the 
fouth  pole  to  its  latitude,  and  bring  the  beginning  of 
Capricorn  to  the  brafs  meridian,  and  the  hour-index 
to  XII.  x  This  done,  turn  the  globe  weftward,  until 
the  beginning  of  Cancer  or  Capricorn  (as  the  latitude 
is  north  or  fouth)  comes  to  the  horizon  ;  and  tne  in¬ 
dex  will  then  point  out  the  time  of  fuu-fetting,  tor  it 
will  have  gone  over  all  the  afternoon  hours, between  mid¬ 
day  and  fun-fet ;  which  length  of  time  being  doubled, 
will  give  the  whole  length  of  the  day  from  fun  riftng 
to  fun- fetting.  For,  in  all  latitudes,  the  fun  rifts  as 
long  before  mid-day,  as  he  fets  after  it. 

Prob  XXVI.  To  find  in  what  latitude  the  longrjt 
day  is,  'of  any  given  length,  lefs  than  24  hours.  If 
the  latitude  be  north,  bring  the  beginning  of  Cancer 
,  1  r_ __  -.nr!  elpvMte  the  north  Dole  to 
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altitude  over  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the -de 
cree  of  the  quadrant  cut  by  the  fun  s  place  is  his  a. 
tude  at  that  time  above  the  horizon  ;  and  the  degree 
of  the  horizon  cut  by  the  quadrant  ,s  the  lun  s  azimuth, 
„ck„,d  from  ,y 

»  <h  l“*r.I.'k3S ' .  .?  w  r*s 


about  664  degrees;  dui  ..  i..v  7 , .  ' 

bring  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  to  the  meridian, 
and  elevate  the  fouth  pole  to  about  664  degrees  ;  be- 
caufe  the  longeft  day  in  north  latitude  is,  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  firft  point  of  Cancer ;  and  in  fouth  latitude, 
when  he  is  in  the  firft  point  of  Capricorn.  Then  fet  the 
hour-index  to  XII  at  noon,  and  turn  the  globe  weft- 
ward,  until  tlie  index  points  at  half  the  numbei  of 
hours-miven  ;  which  done,  keep  the  globe  from  turn- 
ing  on  its  axis,  and  Aide  the  meridian  down  in  the 
notches,  until  the  aforefaid  point  of  the  ecliptic  (v,z. 
Cancer  or  Capricorn)  comes  to  the  horizon  ;  then, 

-  •  r  .1  s  a  n-c 


SLXn  the  horizon  ;  •  keeping  ftthere,  turn^the  ^ationl  the  pole  will  be  equal  to  the  latitude 

esissasr.  t»:xx«n.  n,  M  *7*«  -  7 

"a,egiCV.  1>1  »*.  XXV-  and  whatever  be 
Veen  the  auadrant  of  altitude  m  tuat  pohtion  ,  and,  ^  lirS  wherebv  it  exceedeth  twelve, 

ueiy  u.c  4  4-rv  the  hrafen  meridian, 


Keen  the  quadrant  or  aiuiuuw  m  r 

having  b. ought  the  fun’s  place  to  the  brafeu  meridian, 
and  the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon,  turn  back  tk. 
globe,  until  the  fun’s  place  cuts  the  quaurant  of  at- 
U«le  again,  and  the  index  will  (how  the  hour. 


A^y 


at  the  given  ptace,  uy  xiuu.  •  • 

the  number  of  hours  whereby  it  exceedeth  twelve, 
double  that  number,  and  the  fun  will  give  the  climate 

in  which  the  place  is.  ,  ,  ,  r 

Prob  XXVIII.  the  latitude ,  and  the  day  of  tne 

month ,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  when 
,  „  /i*  txrrw-w^en  horizon  tiulv  level. 


two  points  of  the  ecliptic,  which  are  equi-  i^/ILset  the  wooden  horizon  truly  level, 

diftant  from  the  beginning  of  Cancer  or  o  aF‘-  the  brafen  meridian  due  north  by  a  ®a: 

com,  will  have  the  feme  altitude  . -r- -  reft, Bed  the  globe. 


Uttie  21110  J  »  1  r  A  •  and  beginning  of 


riiwes*7 compafsE  then,  'having  redified  ? the  globe, 
ftick  a  fmall  fewjng- needle  into  the  fun  s  p.ace  111 
the  eclintic,  perpendicular  to  that  part  of  the  furface 
of  the  globe  ;  this  done,  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis, 
until  the  needle  comes  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fet 

VI  T  - 4.  .  tVi^n  turn  trip  prlobe 


Se  lift  of  JuTthat  part  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  Fhour-iiidex  toXU  at  noon;  then,  turn  the  globe 
t  .rvvten  the  beginning  of  Aries  and  beginning  of  .  .  unt;j  the  needle  points  txadly  towards 

w  i.  to  be  -fed  i  &>”  «l>«  of.  J““t  the  fon  (which  it  will  do  when  it  c.tl,  no  lhadow  on 

'jd  of  September,  the  globe),  and  the  indea  w  11  How  the  ho.,  of  tne 
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to1 iWi'o?  December, ‘between 'the  beginning  of 

f{ween 

aTaloKknovv  in  Xt 
iSterEf  the  "ear  he  takes  the  fun’s  altitude  and 
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t j .  biup  done  for  the  prefent  with  the  terreftrial  19 
gllrr  iVoceed  toP  the  ufe 

firft  premifing,  that  as  the^  equator,  ecliptic,  P^’giobe. 
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3  SvarirCleS’  K0r:zcn,’  Land  brafen  mer;dia".  are  ex- 
Pradlice.  4tl>  aIl.ke  °"  both  globes,  all  the  former  problems 

' - v -  concerning  the  fun  are  folved  the  fame  way  by  both 

globes,  rhe  method  alfo  of  reftifying  the  celeftial 
globe  is  the  fame  as  reftify/ng  the  terreftrial.  N.  B. 

1  he  fun  s  place  for  any  day  of  the  year  Hands  direftlv 
over  that  day  on  the  horizon  of  the  celeftial  globe,  as 
8o  it  does  on  that  day  of  the  terreftrial. 

Latitude  The /tfri/We  and  longitude  of  the  Itars,  or  of  all  other 
and  longi-  celeltial  phenomena,  are  reckoned  in  a  very  different 
We  of  the  manner  from  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  on 
Kars.  the  earth  :  for  all  terreftrial  latitudes  are  reckoned 
from  the  equator  ;  and  longitudes  from  the  meridian 
offome  remarkable  place,  as  of  London  by  the  Bri- 
tilh,  and  of  Paris  by  the  French.  But  the  aftrono. 
iners  of  all  nations  agree  in  reckoning  the  latitudes  of 
the  moon,  ftars,  planets,  and  comets,  from  the  eclip¬ 
tic  ;  and  their  longitudes  from  the  equinoaial  colure, 
in  that  femicircle  of  it  which  cuts  the  ecliptic  at  the 
beginning  of  Aries;  and  thence  eaftward,  quite  round, 
to  the  lame  femicircle  again.  Confequently  thofe 
Itars  which  he  between  the  equinoaial  and  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  have  north  declination  and 
iouth  latitude  ;  thofe  which  lie  between  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  and  the  fouthern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  have  fouth 
decimation  and  north  'latitude  ;  and  all  thofe  which 
lie  between  the  tropics  and  poles,  have  their  declina¬ 
tions  and  latitudes  of  the  fame  denomination. 

There  are  fix  great  circles  on  the  celeftial  globe, 
winch  cut  the  ecliptic  perpendicularly,  and  meet  in 
two  oppofite  points  in  the  polar  circles  ;  which  points 
are  each  ninety  degrees  from  the  ecliptic,  and  are  call- 
ed  its  poles.  _  Thefe  polar  points  divide  thofe  circles 
into  12  femicircles  ;  which  cut  the  ecliptic  at  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  twelve  figns.  They  refemble  fo  ma¬ 
ny  meridians  on  the  terreftrial  globe:  and  as  all  places 
which  he  under  any  particular  meridian-femicircle  on 
that  globe  have  the  fame  longitude  ;  fo  all  thofe 
points  of  the  heaven,  through  which  any  of  the  above 

femicircles  are  drawn,  have  the  fame  longitude. _ And 

as  the  greateft  latitudes  on  the  earth  are  at  the  north 
and  fouth  poles  of  the  earth,  fo  the  greateft  latitudes 
in  the  heaven  are  at  the  north  and  fouth  poles  of  the 

edintir. 


ecliptic. 

For  the  divifion  of  the  ftars  into  conftellations,  &c. 
i  ee  Astronomy,  n-  403,  406. 

,  ■Prob*  I*  To  fnd  the  right  afccnfion  and  declination  of 
tne  fun,  or  any fixed  Jlar—  Bring  the  fun’s  place  in  the 
ecliptic  to  the  brafen  meridian  :  then  that  degree  in 
the  equinoaial  which  is  cut  by  the  meridian,  is  the 
lun  s  right  afcetfton ;  and  that  degree  of  the  meridian 
which  is  over  the  fun’s  place,  is  his  declination.  Bring 
any  fixed  ftar  to  the  meridian,  and  its  right  afcenfion 
will  be  cut  by  the  meridian  in  the  equinoaial ;  and  the 
degree  of  the  meridian  that  Hands  over  it  is  its  decli- 
nation. 

So  that  right  afcenfion  and  declination,  on  the  ce¬ 
leftial  globe,  are  found  in  the  fame  manner  as  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude  on  the  terreftrial.  6 

Prob  II.  To  fnd  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 
far.—  li  the  given  ftar  be  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ecliptic,  place  the  90th  degree  of  the  quadrant  of  al¬ 
titude  on  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the 
12  femicircles  meet,  which  divide  the  ecliptic  into 
the  1 2  figns ;  but  if  the  ftar  be  ©n  the  fouth  fide  of 


A1:  H  Y.  Sea.  if; 

3  eC1Ptlc’  ,Plac.e  tbe  90th  degree  of  the  quadrant  on  Principle, 
the  fouth  pole  of  the  ecliptic  :  keeping  the  ooth  de- 
giee  of  the  quadrant  on  the  picper  pole,  turn  the  qua-  -S>ra<^,ce- 
drant  about,  until  its  graduated  edge  cuts  the  ftar  • 
then  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  quadrant,  between 
the  ecliptic  and  the  ftar,  is  its  latitude  ;  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  ecliptic,  cut  by  the  quadrant,  is  the  ftar’s 
longitude,  reckoned  according  to  the  fign  in  which 
the  quadrant  then  is. 

Prob.  III.  To  reprefent  the  face  of  the  Jiarry  firma¬ 
ment,  as  feen  from  any  given  place  of  the  earth,  at  any 
hour  of  the  night—  Rectify  the  celeftial  globe  for  the 
given  latitude,  the  zenith,  and  fun’s  place  in  every 
refped,  as  taught  by  the  XVlth  problem  for  the  ter- 
reftnal  ;  and  tuin  it  about,  until  the  index  points  to 
the  g'ven  hour:  then  the  upper  hemifpl.ere  of  the 
globe  will  reprefent  the  vifible  half  of  the  heaven  for 
that  time  ;  all  the  ftars  upon  the  globe  being  then  in 
fuch  fixations,  as  exaftly  correfpond  to  thofe  in  the 
heaven  And  if  the  globe  be  placed  duly  north  and 

fouth  by  means  of  a  fmall  fea-compafs,  every  ftar  in 
the  globe  will  point  toward  the  like  ftar  in  the  hea¬ 
ven  :  by  which  means,  the  conftellations  and  remark, 
able  ftars  may  be  ealily  known.  All  thofe  ftars 
which  are  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  are  then 
nfing  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  heaven;  all  in  the 
weft t rn,  are  felting  in  the  vveftern  fide;  and  all  thofe 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  brafen  meridian,  between 
the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  north  pole  are 

31  tbeirpca.t5ftLaltItude>  lf  the  latitude  of  the  place  be 
north  ;  but  if  the  latitude  be  fouth,  thofe  ftarf  which 
he  under  the  upper  part  of  the  meridian,  between  the 

-od  h."  « 

Pr°®;  IY:  Th'  lalUude  °f  the  place,  and  day  of 

tar  n'  lrS  ilr  :  *°  4nd  ihe  time  when  hnoJn 
^  A-fi  ‘a  n{e’  T  t  Uf0n  the  mcridian,  or  fet— Having 
redfified  the  globe,  turn  it  about  until  the  given  ftaf 
comes  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  a„gd  the  in- 
dex  will  fhow  the  time  of  the  ftar’s  rifing  •  then  turn 
the  globe  weftward,  and  when  the  ftar  comes  to  the 
brafen  meridian,  the  index  will  ( how  die  time  of  the 
ftar  s  coming  to  the  meridian  of  your  place;  lafth 
turn  on,  until  the  ftar  comes  to  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  fhow  the  time  of  the 
ftar’s  fetting.  N.  B.  In  northern  latitudes  thofe 
ftars  which  are  lefs  diftant  from  the  north  pole  than 
he  quantity  of  its  elevation  above  the  north  point  0f 
hehorizon  never  fet;  and  thofe  which  areleLdi- 
Hant  from  the  fouth  pole  than  the  number  of  degrees 
by  which  it  is  depreffed  below  the  horizon,  never  rite 
and  vice  verfa  in  fouthern  latitudes. 

Prob.  V.  To  fnd  at  what  time  of  the  year  a  given  far 
will  be  upon  the  meridian,  at  a  given  hour  of  the  nighl— 

Bring  the  given  ftar  to  the  upper  femicircle  of  the 
brafs  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  the  given  hour" 
then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  index  points  to  XII  at’ 
noon,  and  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  meridian  will 
then  cut  the  fun  s  place,  anfwering  to  the  day  of  the 
year  fought  ;  which  day  may  be  eafily  found \ga  ft 

figns  o^  the 

Prob  VI  The  latitude,  day  of  the  month,  and  azi- 
rmth  of  any  Imiwn  Jlar  being  g.ven  ;  to  find  the  hoi- of 

the  night — Having  replied  the  globe  for  the  latin  / 

zenuii^ 


'^SS®s=l 

’  i.Lrledtre  of  the  quadrant;  and  when  it  does, 
the  index  will  point  out  the  hour  of  the  night. 

PXOB  VII  The  latitude  of  the  place,  the  day  of  th 

,,  "j  alt:tude  of  any  known  far,  being  given  ;  to 
month ,  andaltttnae  oj  j  ,  ,  b  in  the 

find  the  hour  of  the  gj  n;ght,  and 

former  problem,  gue  s  a  j  at  the  fuppofed 

S“£>.°h"igte'n  Z 

r~ 

the  liar  on  the  go  ‘  1  ^tnrnthe  globe  backwards 

.bfc,.«d  «.  te  rn  r'd  "  of  . hf  uP°n 

or  forwards,  keeping  g  obferved  alti- 

.to  «...  ™.il  Ibow 

tude  in  the  quadrant  ;  and  tnen  tin- 

thpTB  vTlL  ^n'elfy' method  for  finding  the  hour  of 

M„J,  '•'“■t.a*  j»m.  mufltei  bullet ; 

Swa^-SSSS 

round  betwixt  your  eye  and  the  fta  ry  hea^e  ^ 
you  find  it  cuts  any  iwoknownfta  t 
gueffing  at  the  hour  of  the  0.^^  ^  . 
the  index  points  to  a  0f  t]ie  quadrant 

whichdone,  lay  Je  graduate^ 

over  any  one  ot  tnete  t  fa;d  edge  of  the 

the  thread  cut  in  the |  he“  \f  h  gueffed  the 

.to  "tar  tar  .lfo  r»  tbe  |lobe 

or  either  to.)  »t.  *»  to*  <>•«.  of 

■«*  *»  1 '”a«  Jtf  K  hoS™,  cu,  by  the 
the  night;  the  aegre  nf  hoth  thefe  liars  from 

drant,  wiUbe  the  true  azimuth  of ^othtta  tnK  • 

the  foutli  ;  and  the  fta«  hemMves  w  U  ;f  a 

altitudes  in  the  quadrant.  At  wn  ^  floor  or 

common  azimut that°thefeftars  in  the  heaven  may  have 
level  pavement,  tha  /aiinw;off  for  the  variation  of 

the  fame  bearing  upon  has  in  the 

the  needle)  as  the  quadrant  of  ^  Qver 

wooden  horizon  o  g  ’  ,  COmpafs  will  be  di- 

the  north  and  fouth  poin  n  .  and  a  hne  be 

reftly  in  the  plane  o  t  ie  hier  along  the  courfe  of 

Ihines  upon  the  pavement^  moo*,  or  o/trrp- 

ecliptic,  for  the  given  day  (hown  by  the  ephe- 

ing  to  its  longitude  and  globe, 

mens,  mark  the  fame  with  a  cha  k  p^  round  it8 
Then,  having  rectified  the  globe, 


G  E  O  G  Fi  A  P  ^  . . ,  i  Comes  to  the  eaft- 

at  whartlmYthe  placet  rffes^come^ to  the  meridian,  and 

1 “3s* 

f"Fo"h"q»«ion° oK toe, fa  A.r^o.r,  »» 3*!- 

D,l crlfim  of  A>  Uodtr,  Imfrootmont.  »//•« 

*  J  Globes. 
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SSS  .hr  rcliptic,  according  to  to  pro- 

'“rfifS.  J=h«.  Sc11"  f  *&» 

"t”S  £ 

’  ,,  , ht  dHU.cc  of  3,;-  drg.  From  .hr  pol„  of 

iecliutic  Thefe  (houlders  are  ftrongly  fattened  at 
i/o  her  endtoan  iron  axis,  which  paffes  through 
t!le  ,  r  ti^e  echn tic,  and  is  made  to  move  round 

•tha  very  £  motion ;  fo  that  when  it  is  adjufted 
with  a, very  ecliotic  which  the  equator  is  made 

“  “’S  rnotion  of  .hr  gfcto  «  » 

to .  intl,  !  u:ftlirb  it  When  it  is  to  be  adjufted  for 

axis  will  not  J one  of  the  brafen  (houlders  is 
any  time,  Patl  .  meridian  and  held  fatt  to  it  with 
brought  un  er  .  ^  ;s  turned  about  with  the 

“  o  £  \b TpS of  .hr  ecliptic  which  .he 

°  t„  interfea  may  pafs  under  the  o  degree  of 
equator  is  to  mterleCt »  P  a  penc;i  to  that 

the  brazen  ®md«n,  th  1  ^  defcribe  the 

point,  andt"Id-  J  toitsgpofition  at  the  time  required; 
equator  according  to  its  P«  ^  d  s  on 

cknrl  globe  ^^“fhc  S 

hibi‘  “  d  Si  totodS,  to.  BtoSto  -hr  ".her  phc; 

aSCS  na  that  depend  upon  the  motion  of  the  diurnal 
nomena  that  aep  p  n  K>s  celcftial  globes, 

axis  round  the  annual  a* £  inches  in 

eipecially  the -,  t* r ^  g  upon  this  principle; 

diameter,  have  Dee  ^  ^  Qf  the 

fo,ta.bT»«.~..f o-». “■>,£“'£  pp„,.  of  .h= 

equator  “  c  No  +„.  p.  101,  .oj.  or  M  ,r- 

“Kbr.vi ?IU.  P,  » ”•  A  W 493- «■ 

PlTo1 reprefent  the  ^  MauInTpV^  **  ^r- 

-M.r£S,.«vr..bic 


£ 


improve¬ 
ment 


COO  p  p. 

«w  el„i„oai,|  d,*R,  * 

,  v?r*  >  .*«  f« :  -LaSt^s 

^^dStsr?  "ehs  “ ,le  ,Lca 

T> Ir Harris's con^i  veiM  o  ' r  ^'T'3’  , latef  c%-mafier  of  the  mint, 
imnrnvfl.  ;  ,  \7  T^’ ‘ forT'r  °f  the  deffft"*  above 

mentioned,  by  placing  two  horary  circles  under  the 

d'dit's"/  °ne  ^  flt r  P°!e  5  ltcfe  circl«  are  fixed 
f  Mh  ?"  tW°  brafs  w>11«»  P!s«d  about  the  axis 
fo  that  when  the  globe  is  turned  they  are  carried 
ound  w.th  it,  the  meridian  frrviug  as  a/index  to  mu 
the  horary  divfilons.  The  rr](,ke  •  ti-  «  ,  r  c  u 

Z7h!lyrd  Tdlly  f°r  ^lvir)^  Pr°b!en,sain  north 
and  iouth  latitudes,  and  alio  in  places  near  the  Tain. 

r,  wheteas  in  the  common  conitruaion,  the  lx  is 
aud  horary  circle  prevent  the  brafs  meridian  from  be- 
~  moveable  quite  round  in  the  horizon.  This  globe 

[fo  sdcloted  for  fh  n  \\T  t  n  n*  ..E  _  •  •  rr»  ,  ^ 


P  H  Y. 


*  u.f  ,  ,  r  lIlc  norizon.  1  his  p-loh#» 

O  alfo  adapted  for  ihovving  how  the  vicifiitudes  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  alteration  of  their  lengths,  are  reah 
ly  occafioned  by  the  motion  of  the  earth :  for  this 
purpofe,  he  divided  the  brafs  meridian  at  one  of  the 
p  les  into  months  and  days,  according  to  the  fun’s  de 
cheat, on,  reckoning  from  the  pole?  Therefore  bv 
bringing  the  day  of  the  month  to  the  horizon  ’and 
Itc.ifymg  the  globe  according  to  the  time  of  the  day 
t  c  horizon  will  reprefent  the  circle  feparating  light 
i'.  d  darknefs;  and  the  upper  half  of  the  globe  fhe 
^umn^  hemdphere,  the  fun  being  in  ^nfch. 

VohVnr  p  3jl456-  p-  32r<  or  MartK8  Abr. 

3Mr’ Adam’s  ^  be  late  Mr  George  Adam,  mathematical  inllru- 
■d“™ 

“''“'“•’"SeVSiS  Jr?  “  ,b“  I”'“  » ■  «“?bS 

circle  NZ/ES  (fee  hg,  2.  repreienting  the  celeitiall 
and  turn  therein  upon  two  iron  pins,  which  form  the 

Z1X1.»*  1  iiev  have  ea/'k  o  tl.  I - r.  r  •  .  .  _ 


Sea.  ir 


* » -be  1SS p'“V« 

glob.;,  and  the  method  of  ullng  them,  Mr  Ad-im’s 

',n  iri,t0  the  rat>OHale  and  practice  of  the  problems^! 

s..-  it  v » ifw  *. 


and 

l^dice. 


'ear r to'  ^Zt^MLWV^  S  bel 


appear  to  have  confiderably  the  advantage  in  fimT 

I"  t  oU  globes  is.’ff  L  b  ,  r/L" 

ing  ferewed  on  the  meridian  at  the  nori/po  ,1 

cXy  forl  rtl0nf°f  f°Uth  P°le!  whmh  is!,;: 

ZTJ  r \pfrf01“1,lce  oi  problems  tor  all  lati- 
J  4“atorm being6 jda'cld  SilyT 
the  ftrong  b™f“irel^ 

S;“r^i-b:s-;-;.r£; 

llrong  circle,  not  very  eaiy  nor  accurate. 

An  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of  elevatino-  th„  8* 
fouth  pole  of  the  teireftrial  globe  and  hv  o  Mr  ¥‘1?‘ 
means  the  new  difeoveries  trachq  7  kmh  tin’s  iin- 

—  l ^  ’  traCks»  &c*  inade  of  late  provement 


They  have  OTo ^ e  new 

moveable  about  thefe  poles,  with  a  fmall,  thin  Aiding  L  ,S  a^3'"  C°°k  and  otller  eminent  navigators 
circle  H  thereon;  which  femicircle  is  divided  into  two  h  h  h  n"3;  ma>'  be  cl«rly  fee,  and  traetd  bv 
quadrants  of  yy  degrees  each,  from  the  equator  to  by  Mr  f *  ,C-  foi‘theni  °«sn,  was  made  ufetf 

Hh  lhe  P°leS-  0,1  the  terrefirial  globe  this  femi-  impmveme^  Confou<*°»  of  the  following 


•  |  1  .  Lcucuriai  globe  this  femi 

c  rde  is  a  moveable  meridian,  and  its  fmall  Aiding  cir- 
ck,  which  ,s  divided  into  a  few  points  of  the  compafs, 

;  ihe,  y,i,bk  hT0n  °f  any  particular  place  to  which 
n  is  Art.  On  the-  celeltia!  gfobe  this  femicircle  is  a 
moveable  circle  of  dechnation,  and  its  fmall  annexed 

Circle  an  artificial  fun  or  planet.  Each  globe  has  a 
brafs  wire  I WY  placed  at  the  limits  of  tlw  crepufcu- 
lam  or  twilight;  which,  together  with  the  globe  is 
mounted  in  a  wooden  frame,  fopported  by  a  neat  pillar 

and  claw- feet,  with  a  magnetic  needle  in  a  compafs- 
box  marked  M  u,  the  figure.  On  the  flrong  brafs 
crcle  of  the  terreflnal  globe,  and  about  23-'  degrees 
on  each  fide  of  the  north  pole,  the  days  of  each  month 
are^d  down  according  to  the  fun’s  declination;  and 
this  brafs  circle  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  globe  may  be 
placed  with  the  north  and  fouth  poles  in  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  and  with  the  fouth  pole  elevated  above  it 
Plie  equator  on  the  furface  of  either  globe  ferves  the 
purpofe  of  the  horary  circle,  by  means  of  a  femiciicu- 
•  hr  wire  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  (JEF)  car 
rying  two  indices  ( F);  one  on  the  eaft,  the  otlkr  on 
the  well  fide  of  the  llrong  brafs  circle;  one  of  which  is 
occafionally  to  be  ufed  to  point  out  the  time  upon  the 


There  is  a  groove  turned  out  on  th»  bai  t  „  » 

m3ii:“d:,s"idm'"ay  T"?  “b"  'A  t 
..  nirr’bj'.t JXr,t.".hefi“d:r  ”T'“bi 

the  piece  or  fide  of  the  notch  in  winch  it  ^  1  lrou^b 
puce,  and  thereby  the  gh,be  is  ptevented  f,on  e:|l "  ’ 

”7l“i“e»f  ■!»«'*■  doe.  not  .d'nthrf 

el«..«d  L'll'l  ,'*f  fo“l>  I»k  may  be 

houi -circle  about  the  fouth  nnl  pUrpofe  ll‘ere  is  an 
»d  the 

any  land,  none  having  been  he;,3  °/ 

Cottfequeutly  therf  is 

lo- 
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and 

Practice. 
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Principles  lolution  of  all  common  geogra pineal  problems  in  the 
fouthern  as  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  and  more  ex- 
tcnfivdy  fo  than  heretofore. 

In  this  new  method  of  mounting  the  globe,  it  may 
readily  be  converted  into  a  tellurian  ;  for  as  the  globe 
cannot  fall  out  of  the  frame,  the  horizon  of  the  globe 
may  be  placed  in  a  perpendicular  portion:  then  the 
fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  being  brought  to  the  me¬ 
ridian,  and  its  declination  found,  the  pole  of  the  globe 
mull  be  elevated  to  that  declination  ;  which  may  be 
•dene  by  means  of  the  degrees  cut  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  meridian  for  that  purpofe.  If  a  lighted  candle 
be  placed  at  a  conlidcrable  diftancc,  exadily  the  height 
of  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  in  a  line  with  the  me¬ 
ridian,  the  globe  will  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  our 
earth  for  that  day  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  horizon  of  the 
globe  becomes  the  foiar  horizon,  and  divides  the  whole 
into  the  enlightened  and  dark  hemifpheres  :  therefore 
upon  turning  the  globe  about  its  axis  from  well  to 
call,  it  will  clearly  appear  that  all  places  emerging  out 
of  the  dark  hemifphere  into  the  luminous  one,  under 
the  wtilern  part  of  the  horizon,  will  fee  the  fun  then 
as  riling  ;  when  they  arrive  at  the  meridian,  it  will  be 
their  noon;  and  when  they  defeend  into  the  dark  he¬ 
mifphere  at  the  eaitern  part  of  the  horizon,  they 
will  fee  the  fun  as  fetting. 

When  any  place  is  under  the  meridian,  fet  the  hour- 
index  to  XI  [,  and  revolve  the  globe  ;  then  you  will 
fee  the  natural  motion  and  poiition  of  that  place  at 
hours  of  the  day  ;  at  what  time  the  fun  rifes  or  fets 
to  it ;  the  length  of  the  diurnal  and  nodturnal  arches, 
or  of  day  and  night ;  at  what  places  the  lun  does  not 
rife  and  fet  at  that  time  ;  and  from  whence  the  vi- 
ciiHtudcs  of  the  feafons  throughout  the  year  in  all  la¬ 
titudes,  &c.  &c. 

To  give  this  experiment  the  bell  effedl,  the  candle 
fliould  be  enclofed  within  a  common  dark  lanthorn, 
and  its  light  ilfue  through  a  hole  or  lens  made  for 
that  purpofe. 

On  the  outer  part  of  the  Hiding  hour-circle,  at  the 
north  pole,  are  ufually  engraved  the  points  of  the 
compafs  ;  fo  that  by  bringing  that  circle  centrally 
over  any  place  on  the  globe,  it  will  appear  by  inipec- 
tion  only  upon  what  point  of  the  compafs  any  other 
place  bears  from  it,  and  that  all  over  the  globe. 

This  method  of  the  Hiding  hour-circle  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  celeilial  globe.  Mr  L.  Wright  of 
6 London  has  yet  farther  fimplified  the  conftru&iou  of 
e the  hour-circles,  and  it  is  thereby  rather  lefs  operofe 
than  Mr  Martin's  above  mentioned.  It  con  fills  of  the 
following  particulars:  There  are  engraved  on  the 
globes  two  hour-circles,  one  at  each  of  the  polts;  which 
are  divided  into  a  double  fet  of  12  hours,  as  ufual  in 
the  common  brafs  ones,  except  that  the  hours  are 
figured  round  both  to  the  right  and  hit  (fee  tig.  3.). 
The  hour-hand  or  index  (A)  is  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  under  the  brafs  meridian,  as  to  be  moveable  at 
pleafure  to  any  required  part  of  the  hour-circle,  and 
yet  remain  there  fixed  during  the  revolution  of  the 
globe  on  its  axis  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
p<  Ls  of  the  globe.  In  this  manner  the  motion  of  the 
globe  round  its  axis,  carrying  the  hour-circle,  the 
fixed  index  ferves  to  point  out  the  time,  the  fame  as  in 
the  reverfe  way  by  Mr  Martin's  or  other  globes. 

There  is  a  fmall  advantage  by  having  the  hour  circle 
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figured  both  ways,’  as  one  hour  ferves"  as  a  comple¬ 
ment  to  XII  for  the  other,  and  the  time  of  fun  riling 
and  fetting,  and  vice  verfa ,  may  be  both  feen  at  the 
fame  time  on  the  hour-circle.  In  the  problems  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  performed,  the  inner  circle  is  the  circle  of 
reckoning,  and  the  outer  one  only  the  complement. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  globe,  with  Mr 
Wright's  improved  hour-circle  at  C. 

Mr  William  Jones,  mathematical  mftrument  ma¬ 
ker,  Holborn,  who  mounts  globes  according  to  the 
improvements  above  mentioned  of  MefTrs  Martin 
and  Wright,  applies  a  compafs  of  a  portable  fize  to 
the  eail  part  of  the  wooden  horizon  circle  of  both 
globes  (fee  F,  fig.  1.),  by  a  dove- tail  Aider  on  the  lid 
of  the  compafs-box ;  which  method  is  found  more 
convenient  and  ready  in  the  performance  of  problems, 
than  when  fixed  underneath  the  frame  at  their  feet  ; 
and  as  it  occalionally  Hides  away  from  the  globes,  the 
compafs  becomes  ufeful  in  other  fituations. 

In  order  to  the  performance  of  the  problems  which 
relate  to  the  altitudes  and  azimuths  of  celcftial  ohjedls, 

Mr  Smeaton,  F.  R.  S.  lias  made  fome  improvements 
applicable  to  the  celeilial  globe;  and  to  give  fome  ideaments. 
of  the  conftruction,  they  may  be  deferibed  as  follows  : 
Inllead  of  a  thin  flexible  flip  of  brafs,  which  gene¬ 
rally  accompanies  the  globes,  called  the  quadrant  of 
altitude ,  Mr  Smeaton  fubllitutes  an  arch  of  a  circle  of 
the  fame  radius,  breadth,  and  fubflance,  as  the  brafs 
meridian,  divided  into  degrees,  Sc c.  fimilar  to  the  di- 
vifions  of  that  circle,  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
ftrength,  is  not  liable  to  be  bent  out  of  the  plane  of 
a  vertical  circle,  as  ufual  with  the  common  quadrant 
put  to  globes.  That  end  of  this  circular  arch  at  which 
the  diviiions  begin,  reils  on  the  horizon,  being  filed  off 
fquare  to  fit  and  reil  ileadily  on  it  throughout  its  whole 
breadth  ;  and  the  upper  end  of  the  arch  is  firmly  at¬ 
tached,  by  means  of  an  arm,  to  a  vertical  locket,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  when  the  lower  end  of^  the  arch 
reils  on  the  horizon,  the  lower  end  of  this  foeket  {hall 
reil  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  brafs  meridian,  direflly 
over  the  zenith  of  the  globe.  This  locket  is  ii  ted  to 
and  ground  with  a  lleel-fpindle  of  the  fame  length,  fo 
that  it  will  turn  freely  on  it  without  fhaking  ;  and  the 
lleei-fpindle  has  an  apparatus  attached  to  its  lower  end, 
by  which  it  can  be  fa'lened  in  a  vertical  poiition  to 
the  brafs  meridian,  with  its  centre  diredUy  over  the 
zenith  point  of  the  globe.  The  fpindle  being  fixed 
firmly  in  this  pofitiou,  and  the  foeket  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  circular  arch  put  on  to  it,  and  fo  ad¬ 
jured  that  the  lower  end  of  the  arch  jull  reds  on 
and  fits  clofe  to  the  horizon  ;  it  is  evident  that  the 
altitude  of  any  objedl  above  the  horizon  will  be  fhown 
by  the  degree  which  it  interfcdls  on  this  arch,  and  its 
azimuth  by  that  end  of  the  arch  which  reils  on  the  ho¬ 
rizon. 

Befides  this  improvement,  Mr  Smeaton  direfls  to 
place  the  index  which  is  ufually  fixed  on  one  end  of 
the  axis  to  point  out  the  hour,  in  iuch  a  manner  chat 
its  upper  furface  may  move  in  the  plane  of  the  hour- 
circle  rather  than  above  it,  as  it  uf  tally  does.  He 
files  off  the  end  of  this  index  to  a  circular  arch, 
of  the  fame  radius  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  hour- 
circle,  to  which  it  is  to  fit  very  exactly  ;  and  a  fine 
line  is  drawn  on  its  upper  furface  to  determine  the 
time  by,  inllead  of  the  tapering  point  which  is  gene¬ 
rally 
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Principles  rally  ufed.  By  thefe  means  half  minutes  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed,  if  the  hour  circle  be  four  inches  in  dia- 
^  Practice.  meten  j^r  Smeaton  alfo  defcribes  a  contrivance  for 
preventing  the  meridian  from  (hifting  after  being  rec¬ 
tified  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  while  the  ope¬ 
rator  is  engaged  in  adjulling  other  parts  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus.  But  as  the  purpofe  which  this  is  intended 
to  anfwer  appears  to  be  much  better  performed  by 
the  turned  groove  on  the  meridian  in  Mr  Martin’s 
contrivance  defcribed  above,  we  fiiall  omit  the  particu¬ 
lar  defcription ;  and  for  farther  explanations  and  fi¬ 
gures  of  Mr  Smeaton’s  improvements,  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Phil  Tranf.  Vol.  LXXIX,  Part  i. 

For  another  improvement  made  to  the  celeftial  globe, 
by  Mr  Fergufon,  fee  Astronomy,  ^493,  and  fig  187 
of  plate  LX XXI. 

Mod  of  the  above  problems  may  alfo  be  performed 
by  means  of  accurate  maps  ;  but  this  requires  a  great 
deal  of  calculation,  which  is  often  very  troublefome. 
The  Analemma,  or  Orthographic  Projection,  delineated 
on  Plate  CCX1I.  will  folve  many  of  the  moil  curious; 
and  with  the  afliftance  of  the  maps  will  be  almoft  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  terreftrial  globe.  The  parallel  lines  drawn 
on  this  figure  reprefent  the  degrees  of  the  fun  s  decli¬ 
nation  from  the  equator,  whether  north  or  fouth,  a- 
mounting  to  2 3^  nearly.  On  thefe  lines  are  marked 
the  monihs  and  days  which  correfpond  to  fuch  and 
fuch  declinations.  The  fize  of  the  figure  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  having  every  day  of  the  year  inferted  ;  but  by 
making  allowance  for  the  intermediate  days,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  reft,  the  declination  may  be  gueffed  at 
with  tolerable  exadnefs.  The  elliptical  lines  are  de¬ 
fined  to  (how  the  hours  of  fun-rifing  or  fun-fetting  be¬ 
fore  or  after  fix  o’clock.  As  60  minutes  make  an 
hour  of  time,  a  fourth  part  of  the  fpace  between  each 
of  the  hour-lines  will  reprefent  15  minutes  ;  which  the 
eye  can  readily  guefs  at,  and  which  is  as  great  exa<ft- 
nefs  as  can  be  expe&ed  from  any  mechanical  invention, 
or  as  is  neceffary  to  anfwer  any  common  purpofe.  1  he 
circles  drawn  round  the  centre  at  the  diftance  of  1 i£ 
each,  fhow  the  point  of  the  compafs  on  which  the  fun 
rifes  and  fets,  and  on  what  point  the  twilight  begins 

and  ends.  .  . 

In  order  to  make  ufe  of  this  analemma,  it  is  only 
neceffary  to  confider,  that,  when  the  latitude  of  the 
place  and  the  fun’s  declination  are  both  north  or  both 
fouth,  the  fun  rifes  before  fix  o’clock,  between  the  eaft 
and  the  elevated  pole  ;  that  is,  towards  the  north,  if 
the  latitude  and  declination  are  north  ;  or  towards  the 
fouth,  if  the  latitude  and  declination  are  fouth.  Let  us 
now  fuppofe  it  is  required  to  find  the  time  of  the.  fun’s 
rifing  and  fetting,  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights, 


the  time  when  the  twilight  begins  and  ends,  and  what  Principles 
point  of  the  horizon  the  fun  rifes  and  fets  on,  for  the  Li-  pr^^ce 
zard  point  in  England,  Franckfortin  Germany,  or  Abbe-  *. 

ville  in  France,  on  the  30th  of  April.  The  latitude 
of  thefe  places  by  the  maps  will  be  found  nearly  50° 
north.  Place  the  moveable  index  fo  that  its  point  may 
touch  50°  on  the  quadrant  of  north  latitude  in  the  fi¬ 
gure  ;  then  obferve  where  its  edge  cuts  the  parallel  line 
on  which  April  30th  is  wrote.  From  this  reckon  the 
hour-lines  towards  the  centre,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  parallel-line  is  cut  by  the  index  nearly  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  one  hour  and  1  5  minutes.  So  the  fun  rifes 
at  one  hour  15  minutes  before  fix,  or  45  minutes  af¬ 
ter  four  in  the  morning,  and  fets  15  minutes  after 
feven  in  the  evening.  The  length  of  the  day  is  14 
hours  30  minutes.  Obferve  how  far  the  interfe&ion 
of  the  edge  of  the  index  with  the  parallel  of  April  30th 
is  diftant  from  any  of  the  concentric  circles  ;  which 
you  will  find  to  be  a  little  beyond  that  marked  two 
points  of  the  compafs;  and  this  fhows,  that  on  the  30th 
of  April  the  fun  rifes  two  points  and  fomewhat  more 
from  the  eaft  towards  the  north,  or  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  E.  N.  E.  and  fets  a  little  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  W.  N.  W.  To  find  the  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing  of  twilight,  take  from  the  graduated  arch  of  the 
circle  1 7^  degrees  with  a  pair  of  compafles  ;  move  one 
foot  of  the  compares  extended  to  this  diftance  along 
the  parallel  for  the  30th  of  April,  till  the  other  juft 
touches  the  edge  of  the  index,  which  muft  ftill  point 
at  50.  The  place  where  the  other  foot  refts  on  the 
parallel  of  April  30th,  then  denotes  the  number  of 
hours  before  fix  at  which  the  twilight  begins.  This  is 
fomewhat  more  than  three  hours  and  an  half ;  which 
fhows,  that  the  twilight  then  begins  foon  after  two 
in  the  morning,  and  likewife  that  it  begins  to  appear 
near  five  points  from  the  eaft  towards  the  north.  The 
ufes  of  this  analemma  may  be  varied  in  a  great  number 
of  ways;  but  the  example  juft  now  given  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  ingenious  reader. — The  fmall  circles  on 
the  fame  plate,  marked  IJland ,  Promontory ,  &c.  are  add¬ 
ed  in  order  to  render  the  maps  more  intelligible,  by 
fiiowing  how  the  different  fubje&s  are  commonly  de¬ 
lineated  on  them. 

Having  thus  explained  the  ufe  of  die  globes,  and 
general  principles  of  geography,  we  muft  refer  to  the 
Maps  for  the  fituation  of  each  particular  country,  with 
regard  to  longitude,  latitude,  8c c.  and  to  the  names 
of  the  countries  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  al¬ 
phabet,  for  the  moft  remakable  particulars  concerning 
them. 


GEOMANCY,  GeomANtia,  a  kind  of  divination, 
performed  by  means  of  a  number  of  little  points,  or 
dots,  made  on  paper  at  random  :  and  confidering  the 
various  lines  and  figures,  which  thofe  points  prefent ; 
and  thence  forming  a  pretended  judgment  of  futurity, 
and  deciding  any  queftion  propoied. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  terra,  “  earth;” 
and  “  divination  it  being  the  ancient  cuf- 


tom  to  eaft  little  pebbles  on  the  ground,  and  thence 
to  form  their  conjedlures ;  inftead  of  the  points  after¬ 
wards  made  ufe  of. 

Polydorc  Virgil  defines  geomancy  a  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion  performed  by  means  of  clefts  or  chinks  made  in 
the  ground  ;  and  takes  the  Perfian  Magi  to  have  been 
the  inventors  thereof. 
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ORiginallT  fignified  no  more  than  the  art  of 
meafuring  the  earth,  or  any  diftances  or  dimen- 
fions  within  it :  but  at  prefent  it  denotes  the  fcience 
of  magnitude  in  general  ;  comprehending  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  relations  ot  whatever  is  fufceptibe  of  aug¬ 
mentation  or  diminution,  confidered  in  that  light. 

Hence  to  geometry  may  be  referred  the  confidera- 
tion  not  only  of  lines,  furfaces,  and  folids  ;  but  alfo  of 
time,  velocity,  number,  weight,  &c. 

This  fcience  had  its  rife  among  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  in  a  manner  compelled  to  invent  it,  to  remedy 
confufion  which  generally  happened  in  their  lands, 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river  Nile,  which  carried 
away  all  boundaries,  and  effaced  all  the  limits  of  their 
pcfiefiious.  Thus  this  invention,  which  at  firfl  con- 
fified  only  in  meafuring  the  lands,  that  every  perfon 
might  have  what  belonged  to  him,  was  called  geo¬ 
metry ,  or  the  art  of  meafuring  land  ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  draughts  and  fchemes,  which  they  were 
annually  compelled  to  make,  helped  them  to  difcover 
many  excellent  properties  of  thefe  figures  ;  which  fpe- 
culatious  continued  to  be  gradually  improved,  and  are 
fo  to  this  day. 


From  Egypt  geometry  paffed  into  Greece  ;  where 
it  continued  to  receive  new  improvements  in  the  hands 
of  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Archimedes,  Euclid,  &c.  The 
Elements  of  Geometry,  written  by  this  latl  in 
books,  are  a  mofl  convincing  proof  to  what  perfec¬ 
tion  this  fcience  was  carried  among  the  ancients. 
However,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  it  fell  fhort 
of  modern  geometry ;  the  bounds  of  which,  what 
by  the  invention  of  fluxions,  and  the  difcovery  of  the 
almofl  infinite  orders  of  curves,  are  greatly  enlar¬ 
ged. 

We  may  diftinguifh  the  progrefs  of  geometry  into 
three  ages ;  the  firfl  of  which  was  in  its  meridian  glory 
at  the  time  when  Euclid’s  Elements  appeared  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  beginning  with  Archimedes,  reaches  to  the  time 
of  Des  Cartes,  who,  by  applying  algebra  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  geometry,  gave  a  new  turn  to  this  fcience, 
which  has  been  carried  to  its  utmofl  perfe&ion  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr  Leibnitz. 

In  treating  this  ufeful  fubjed,  we  fhall  divide  it  into 
two  parts  ;  the  firfl  containing  the  general  principles  ; 
and  the  fecond,  the  application  of  thefe  principles  to 
the  menfuration  of  furfaces,  folids,  &c. 


Part  I.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  of  GEOMETRY. 


Art.  1.  A  Point  is  that  which  is  not  made  up  of 
parts,  or  which  is  of  itfelf  indivihble. 

2.  A  line  is  a  length  without  breadth,  as  B - 

i^“V*  3.  The  extremities  of  a  line  are  points  ;  as  the  ex¬ 

tremities  of  the  line  AB,  are  the  points  A  and  B, 
fig.  1 . 

4.  If  the  line  AB  be  the  nearefl  diflance  between 
its  extremes  A  and  B,  then  it  is  called  a  Jlraight  line ,  as 
AB  ;  but  if  it  be  not  the  nearefl  diflance,  then  it  is 
called  a  curve  line ,  as  a  b,  fig.  I. 

5.  A  furface  is  that  which  is  confidered  as  having 
only  length  and  breadth,  but  no  thieknefs,  as  fig.  2. 

6.  The  terms  or  boundaries  of  a  furface  are  lines. 

7.  A  plain  furface  is  that  which  lies  equally  between 
its  extremes. 

8.  The  inclination  between  two  lines  meeting  one 
another  (provided  they  do  not  make  one  continued 
line),  or  the  opening  between  them,  is  called  an  angle ; 
thus  the  inclination  of  the  line  AB  to  the  line  CB(fig.3*) 
meeting  one  another  at  B,  or  the  opening  between  the 
two  lines  AB  and  CB,  is  called  an  angle . 

9.  When  the  lines  forming  the  angle  are  right  lines, 
then  it  is  called  a  right-lined  angle ,  as  fig.  4.  ;  if  one  of 
them  be  right  and  the  other  curved,  it  is  called  a  mixed 
angle ,  as  fig.  5  ;  if  both  of  them  be  curved,  it  is  called 
a  curve- lined  angle ,  as  fig.  6. 

10.  If  a  right  lineAB  fall  upon  another  DC,  (fig  7.) 
fo  as  to  incline  neither  to  one  fide  nor  t0  the  other, 
but  make  the  angles  ABD,  ABC,  on  each  fide  equal 
to  one  another;  then  the  line  AB  is  faid  to  bz perpen¬ 
dicular  ter  the  line  DC,  and  the  tw  o  angles  are  called 
right  angles. 

i  1.  An  obtufe  angle  is  that  which  is  greater  than  a 


right  one,  as  fig.  8.  ;  and  an  acute  angle,  that  which 
is  lefs  than  a  right  one,  as  fig.  9. 

12.  If  a  right  line  DC  be  fattened  at  one  of  its  ends 
C,  and  the  other  end  D  be  carried  quite  round,  then 
the  fpace  comprehended  is  called  a  circle  ;  the  curve- 
line  deferibed  by  the  point  D,  is  called  the  periphery  or 
circumference  of  the  circle  ;  the  fixed  point  C  is  called 
the  centre  of  it  ;  fig.  10. 

13.  The  deferibing  line  CD  is  called  the  radius , 
viz.  any  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  ;  whence  all  radii  of  the  fame  or  equal  circles 
are  equal. 

14.  Any  line  drawm  through  the  centre,  and  termi¬ 
nated  both  w  ays  by  the  circumference,  is  called  a  diame¬ 
ter,  as  BD  is  a  diameter  of  the  circle  BADE.  And 
the  diameter  divides  the  circle  and  circumference  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  is  double  the  radius. 

15.  The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  fuppofed  to 
be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees;  and 
each  degree  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts,  called  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  and  each  minute  into  60  equal  parts,  called  fe- 
conds  ;  and  thefe  into  thirds ,  fourths  See .  thefe  parts 
being  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the  radius  is. 

1 6.  Any  part  of  the  circumference  is  called  an 
arch ,  or  arc ;  and  is  called  an  arc  of  as  many  de¬ 
grees  as  it  contains  parts  of  the  360,  into  wdiich  the 
circumference  was  divided  :  thus  if  AD  be  the  ^  of 
the  circumference,  then  the  arc  AD  is  au  aic  of  45  de¬ 
grees. 

17.  A  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arc  to  the 
other,  is  called  a  chord ,  and  is  the  meafure  of  the  arc  :* 
thus  the  right  line  AB  is  the  chord  of  the  arc  ADB, 
fig.  11. 
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18.  Any  part*of  a  circle  cut  off  byv  a  circle,  is  called 
a  fegment ;  thus  the  fpace  comprehended  between  the 
chord  AB  and  circumference  ADB  (which  is  cut  off 
by  the  chord  AB)  is  called  a  fegment.  Whence  it  is 
plain, 

1 y?,  That  all  chords  divide  the  circle  into  two  feg- 
ments. 

2 dly,  The  lefs  the  chord  is,  the  more  unequal  are 
the  fegments,  and  e  contra. 

$dly,  When  the  chord  is  greateft,  viz.  when  it  is  a 
diameter,  then  the  fegments  are  equal,  viz.  each  a  fe- 
micircle. 

19.  Any  part  of  a  circle  (lefs  than  a  femicircle) 
contained  between  two  radii  and  an  arc,  is  called  a 
fittor ;  thus  the  fpace  contained  between  the  two  ra- 
*dii,  AC,  BC,  and  the  arc  AB,  is  called  the  fechr , 
fig.  12. 

20.  The  right  fine  of  any  arc,  is  a  line  drawn  per¬ 
pendicular  from  one  end  of  the  arc,  to  a  diameter  drawn 
through  the  other  end  of  the  fame  arc;  thus  (fig.  13.) 
AD  is  the  right  fine  of  the  arc  AB,  it  being  a  line 
drawn  from  A,  the  one  end  of  the  arc  AB,  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CB,  a  diameter  puffing  through  B,  the  other 
end  of  the  arc  AB. 

Now  the  fines  Handing  on  the  fame  diameter,  ftilHn- 
creafe  till  they  come  to  the  centre,  and  then  becoming 
the  radius,  it  is  plain  that  the  radius  EC  is  the  greatell 
poffible  fine,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is  called  the  whole 

fine.  . 

Since  the  whole  fine  EC  mull  be  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  FB  (by  def.  2  0.),  therefore  producing  the 
diameter  EG,  the  two  diameters  FB,  EG,  mult  crofs 
one  another  at  right  angles,  and  fo  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  mult  be  divided  by  them  into  four  parts, 
EB,  BG,  GF,  and  FE,  and  thefe  four  parts  are  equal 
to  one  another  (by  def.  10  )  andfo  EB  a  quadrant,  or 
fourth  part  of  the  circumference  ;  therefore  the  radius 
EC  is  always  the  line  of  the  quadrant,  or  fourth  part 
of  the  circle  EB. 

Sines  are  faid  to  be  of  fo  many  degrees,  as  the  arc 
contains  parts  of  the  360,  into  which  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided;  fo  the  radius  being 
the  fine  of  a  quadrant,  or  fourth  part  of  the  circum¬ 
ference,  which  contains  90  degrees  (the  fourth  part  of 
360),  therefore  the  radius  mull  be  the  fine  of  90  de¬ 
grees. 

21.  The  part  of  the  radius  comprehended  between 
the  extremity  of  the  right  fine  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  arc,  viz.  DB,  is  called  the  verfed  fine  of  the  arc 

AB.  r  .  „ 

22.  If  to  any  point  in  the  circumference,  viz.  B, 
there  be  drawn  a  diameter  FCB,  and  from  the  point 
B,  perpendicular  to  that  diameter,  there  be  d  awn  the 
line  BH;  that  line  is  called  a  tangent  to  the  circle  in 
the  point  B  ;  which  tangent  can  touch  the  circle  only 
in  one  point  B,  elfe  if  it  touched  it  in  more,  it  would 
go  within  it,  and  fo  not  be  a  tangent  but  a  chord,  (by 

art  17.)  .  , 

23.  The  tangent  of  any  arc  AB,  is  a  right  line 
drawn  perpendicular  to  a  diameter  through  the  one 
end  of  the  arc  and  terminated  by  a  line  CAH, 
drawn  from  the  centre  through  the  other  end  A;  thus 
BH  is  the  tangent  of  the  arc  AB. 

24.  And  the  line  which  terminates  the  tangent,  viz. 
CH,  is  called  the  fecant  of  the  arc  AB. 
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25.  What  an  arc  wants  of  a  quadrant  is  called  the 
complement  of  that  arc  ;  thus  AF,  being  wliat  the  arc 
AB  wants  of  the  quadrant  EB,  G  called  the  comple-  ~ 
ment  of  the  arc  AB. 

26.  And  wliat  ail  arc  wants  of  a  femicirele  is  called 
the  fupplement  of  that  arc;  thus  fince  AF  is  what  the 
arc  AB  wants  cf  the  femicircle  BAF,  it  is  the  fupple- 
ment  of  the  arc  AB. 

27.  The  fine,  tangent,  &c.  of  the  complement  of 
any  arc,  is  called  the  cofine,  co-tangent,  &c.  of  that 
arc  ;  thus  the  fine,  tangent,  &c.  of  the  arc  AE,  is 
called  the  co-fine,  co-tangent,  Sc c.  of  the  arc  AB. 

28.  The  fine  of  the  fupplement  of  an  arc  is  the  fame 
with  the  fine  of  the  arc  itfelf ;  for  drawing  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  definitions,  there  relults  the  lelf-fame 
line. 

29.  A  right  lined  angle  is  meafured  by  an  arc  of  a 
circle  defciibed  upon  the  angular  point  as  a  centre, 
comprehended  between  the  two  legs  that  form  the 
angle  ;  thus  (fig.  14.)  the  angle  ABD  is  meafured  by 
the  arc  AD  of  the  circle  CADE  that  is  deferibed  up¬ 
on  the  point  B  as  a  centre  ;  and  the  angle  is  faid  to  be 
of  as  many  degrees  as  the  arc  is  ;  fo  if  the  arc  AD  he 
45  degrees,  then  the  angle  ABD  is  faid  tube  an  angle 
of  45  degrees. 

Hence  the  angles  are  greater  or  lefs,  according  as 
the  arc  deferibed  about  the  angular  point,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  two  legs,  contain  a  greater  or  a  lets  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees. 

30.  When  one  line  falls  perpendicularly  on  another, 
as  AB  on  CD,  fig.  15.  then  the  angles  are  right  (by 
the  10th  def.)  ;  and  deferibing  a  circle  on  the  centre 
B,  fince  the  angles  ABC  ABL)  are  equal,  their  mea- 
fures  mull  be  fo  too.  i.  e,  the  arcs  ACAD  mull  be  e- 
qual  ;  but  the  whole  CAD  is  a  femicircle,  fince  CD, 
a  line  paffing  through  the  centre  B,  is  a  diameter  ; 
therefore  each  of  the  parts  AC  AD  is  a  quadrant,  i.e. 
90  degrees  ;  fo  the  meafure  of  a  right  angle  is  always 
90  degrees. 

31.  If  one  line  AB  fall  any  way  upon  another,  CD, 
then  the  fum  of  the  two  angles  ABC  ABD  is  always 
equal  to  the  fnm  of  two  right  angles  ;  fig.  16.  For 
on  the  point  B,  deferibing  the  circle  CAD,  it  is  plain, 
that  CAD  is  a  femicircle  (by  the  14th)  ;  but  CAD  is 
equal  to  CA  and  AD  the  meafure  of  the  two  angles  ; 
therefore  the  fum  of  the  two  angles  is  equal  to  a  femi¬ 
circle,  that  is,  to  two  right  angles,  (by  the  lad) 

Cor.  1.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  angles 
which  can  be  made  from  a  point  in  any  line,  towards 
one  fide  of  the  line,  are  equal  to  two  riqht  angles. 

2.  And  that  all  the  angles  which  can  be  made  about 
a  point,  are  equal  to  four  l  ight  ones. 

32.  If  one  line  AC  crofs  another  BD  in  the  point 
E,  then  the  oppofite  angles  are  equal,  viz.  BEA  to 
CED,  and  BEC  equal  to  AxED  ;  fig.  17.  For  upon 
the  point  E,  as  a  centre,  deferibing  the  circle  ABCD, 
it  is  plain  xABC  is  a  femicircle,  as  alfo  BCD  (by  the 
14th)  ;  therefore  the  arc  ABC  is  equal  to  the  arc 
BCE  ;  and  from  both  taking  the  common  arc  BC, 
there  will  remain  AB  equal  to  CD,  i.  e.  the  angle 
BEA  equal  to  the  angle  CED  (by  art.  29. )  Alter  the 
fame  manner  we  may  prove,  that  the  angle  BEC  is  e- 
qual  to  the  angle  AED. 

33.  Lines  which  are  equally  d iflant  from  one  another, 
are  called  parallel  lines  ;  as  A  B,  CD,  fig.  18. 
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General  34.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallels  AB,  CD,  (fig. 

Princples.  then  the  external  oppofite  angks  are  equal,  viz. 

GEB  equal  to  CFH,  and  AEG  equal  to  HFD.  For 
fince  AB  and  CD  are  parallel  to  one  another,  they 
may  be  confidered  as  one  broad  line,  and  GH  crofs- 
ing  it  ;  then  the.  vertical  or  oppofite  angles  GEB 
CFH  are  equal  (by  art,  32.),  as  alfo  AEGr  and  HFD 
by  the  fame. 

35.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallels  AB,  CD,  then 
the  alternate  angles,  viz.  AEF  and  EFD,  or  CFE 
and  FEB,  are  equal  ;  that  is,  the  angle  AEF  is  equal 
to  the  angle  EFD,  and  the  angle  CFE  is  equal  to 
the  angle  FEB,  for  GEB  is  equal  to  AEF  (by  art. 
32.),  and  CFH  is  equal  to  EFD  (by  the  fame)  ;  but 
GEB  is  equal  to  CFH  (by  the  lali )  ;  therefore  AEF 
is  equal  to  EFD.  The  fame  way  we  may  prove  FEB 
equal  to  EFC. 

36.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallel  lines  AB,  CD, 
then  the  external  angle  GEB  is  equal  to  the  internal 
oppofite  one  EFD,  or  GE  A  equal  to  CFE.  For  the 
angle  AEF  is  equal  to  the  angle  EFD  (by  the  laft)  ; 
but  AEF  is  equal  to  GEB  (by  art.  32.),  therefore 
GEB  is  equal  to  EFD.  The  fame  way  we  may  prove 
AEG  equal  to  CFE. 

37.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallel  lines  AB,  CD, 
then  the  fum  of  the  two  internal  angles,  viz.  BEF  and 
DFE,  or  AEF  and  CFE,  are  equal  to  two  right  an¬ 
gles  ;  for  fince  the  angle  GEB  is  equal  to  the  angle 
EFD  (by  art.  36.),  to  both  add  the  angle  FEB.  then 
GEB  and  BEF  are  equal  to  BEF  and  DFE;  but 
GEB  and  BEF  are  equal  to  two 'right  angles  (by 
art.  31.),  therefore  BEF  and  DIE  are  alfo  equal  to 
two  right  angles.  The  fame  way  we  may  prove  that 
AEF  and  CFE  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

38.  A  figure  is  any  pait  of  fpace  bounded  by  lines 
or  a  line.  If  the  bounding  lines  be  ftraight,  it  is  called  a 
redilineal  figure ,  as  fig.  20.  if  they  be  curved,  it  is  call- 

'  ed  a  curvilincal figure,  as  fig.  21.  and  fig.  22.;  if  they 
be  partly  curve  lines  and  partly  ftraight,  it  is  called  a 

mixt  figure ,  as  fig.  23.  .  ... 

39.  The  molt  fimple  redilinear  figure  is  that  which 
is  bounded  by  three  right  lines,  and  is  called  a  triangle , 

as  fig.  24.  <  #  .  1  . 

40.  Triangles  are  divided  into  different  kinds,  both 
with  refpedl  to  their  Tides  and  angles  :  with  refpe<ft 
to  their  Tides,  they  are  commonly  divided  into  three 
kinds,  viz . 

41.  A  triangle  having  all  its  three  Tides  equal  to  one 
another,  is  called  an  equilateral  triangle ,  as  fig.  25. 

42.  A  triangle  having  two  of  its  Tides  equal  to  one 
another,  and  the  third  fide  not  equal  to  either  of  them, 
is  called  an  Ifofceles  triangle ,  as  fig.  26. 

43.  A  triangle  having  none  of  its  Tides  equal  to  one 
another,  is  called  a  fealene  triangle ,  as  fig.  27. 

44.  Triangles,  with  refpeA  to  their  angles,  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  different  kinds,  viz. 

45.  A  triangle  having  one  of  its  angles  right,  is  call¬ 
ed  a  right-angled  triangle ,  as  fig.  28. 

46.  A  triangle  having  one  of  its  angles  obtule,  or 
greater  than  a  right  angle,  is  called  an  obtufe-angled 

triangle ,  as  fig.  29.  . 

47.  Laftly,  a  triangle  having  all  its  angles  acute,  is 

called  an  acute-angled-triangle ,  as  fig.  3 °* 

48.  In  all  right-angled  triangles,  the  fides  compre- 
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bending  the  right  angle  are  called  the  legs,  and  the  fide  General 
oppofite  to  the  right  angle  is  called  the  hypothenufe.  Pl  in^P  es» 
Thus  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  fig.  31.  (the 
right  angle  being  at  B),  the  two  fides  AB  and  BC, 
which  comprehended  the  right  angle  ABC,  are  the 
legs  of  the  triangle  ;  and  the  fide  AC,  which  is  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  right  angle  ABC,  is  the  hypothenufe  of  the 
right-angled  triangle  ABC. 

49.  Both  obtufe  and  acute  angled  triangles  are  in. 
general  called  oblique-angled  triangles  ;  in  all  which  any 
fide  is  called  the  bafe ,  and  the  other  two  the  fides . 

50.  The  perpendicular  height  of  any  triangle  is  a 
line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  bafe  perpendicular¬ 
ly  ;  thus  if  the  triangle  ABC  (fig.  32.)  be  propofed, 
and  BC  be  made  its  bafe,  then  A  will  be  the  vertex, 
viz.  the  angle  oppofite  to  the  bafe;  and  if  from  A  you 
draw  the  line  AD  perpendicular  to  BC,  then  the  line 
AD  is  the  height  of  the  triangle  ABC  Handing  off 
BC  as  its  bafe. 

Hence  all  triangles  Handing  betvreen  the  fame  paral¬ 
lels  have  the  fame  height,  fince  all  the  perpendiculars 
are  equal  by  the  nature  of  parallels. 

51.  A  figure  bounded  by  four  Tides  is  called  a  qua- 
drilateral  or  quadrangular  figure,  as  ABDC,  fig.  33. 

52.  Quadrilateral  figures,  whofe  oppofite  Tides  are  pa¬ 
rallel,  are  called  parallelograms .  Thus  in  the  quadrila¬ 
teral  figure  ABDC,  if  the  fide  AC  be  parallel  to  the 
fide  BD  which  is  oppofite  to  it,  and  AB  be  parallel 
to  CD,  then  the  figure  ABDC  is  called  parallelo¬ 
gram. 

53.  A  parallelogram  having  all  its  fides  equal  and 
angks  right,  is  called  a  fquare,  as  fig.  34. 

54.  That  which  hath  only  the  oppofite  Tides  equal 
and  its  angles  right,  is  called  a  redangle ,  as  fig.  35. 

55.  That  which  hath  equal  Tides,  but  oblique  angles, 
is  called  a  rhombus ,  as  fig.  36.  and  is  juft  an  inclined 
fquare. 

56.  That  which  hath  only  the  oppofite  Tides  equal 
and  the  angles  oblique,  is  called  a  rhomboides ,  as  fig.  37. 
and  may  be  conceived  as  an  inclined  re&angle. 

57.  When  none  of  the  Tides  are  parallel  to  another, 
then  the  quadrilateral  figure  is  called  a  trapezium . 

58.  Every  other  right-lined  figure,  that  has  more 
Tides  than  four,  is  in  general  called  a  polygon..  And  fi¬ 
gures  are  called  by  particular  names  according  to  the 
number  of  their  Tides,  viz.  one  of  five  fides  is  called  a 
pentagon ,  of  fix  a  hexagon ,  of  feven  a  heptagon,  and  fo 
on.  When  the  fides  forming  the  polygon  are  equal  to 
one  another,  the  figure  is  called  a  regular  figure  or 
polygon. 

59.  In  any  triangle  ABC  (fig.  38.)  one  of  its  legs,  as 
BC,  being  produced  towards  D,  the  external  angle  ACD 
is  equal  to  loth  the  internal  oppofite  ones  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  viz.  to  ABC  and  BAG.  In  order  to  prove  this, 
through  C,  draw  CE  parallel  to  AB  ;  then  fince  CE 
is  parallel  to  AB,  and  the  lines  AC  and  BD  crofs 
them,  the  angle  ECD  is  equal  to  ABC  (by  art.  36.) 
and  the  angle  ACE  equal  to  CAB  (by  art  35. ) ;  there¬ 
fore  the  angles  ECD  and  ECA  are  equal  to  the  angles 
ABC  and  CAB  ;  but  the  angles  ECD  and  ECA  are 
together  equal  to  the  angle  ACD;  therefore  the  angle 
ACD  is  equal  to  both  the  angles  ABC  and  CAB  ta¬ 
ken  together. 

Cor.  Hence  it  may  be  proved,  that  if  two  lines  A  B 
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General  arid  CD  (fig.  39.)  be  crofted  by  a  third  line  EF,  and 
^Piinciples.  thc  alternate  angles  AEF  and  EFD  be  equal,  the  lines 
*  AB  and  CD  will  be  parallel ;  for  if  they  are  not  pa¬ 
rallel,  they  muft  meet  one  another  on  one  fide  of  the 
line  EF  (fuppofe  at  G),  and  fo  form  the  triangle  EFG, 
one  of  whofe  fides  GE  being  produced  at  A,  the  ex¬ 
terior  angle  AEF  muft  (by  this  article)  be  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  two  angles  EFG  and  EGF  ;  but,  by  fup- 
pofition,  it  is  equal  to  the  angles  EFG  alone ;  there¬ 
fore  the  angle  AEF  muft  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
two  angles  EFG  and  EGF,  and  at  the  fame  time  e- 
qual  to  the  angle  EFG  alone,  which  is  abfurd ;  fothe 
lines  AB  and  CD  cannot  meet,  and  therefore  muft  be 
parallel. 

60.  In  any  triangle  ABC,  all  the  three  angles  taken 
together  are  equal  to  two  right  angles .  To  prove  this, 
you  muft  produce  BC,  one  of  its  legs,  to  any  dillance, 
fuppofe  to  D  ;  then  by  the  laft  propofition,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  angle,  ACD,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  two  in¬ 
ternal  oppofite  ones  CAB  and  ABC  ;  to  both  add  the 
angle  ACB,  then  the  fum  of  the  angles  ACD  and  ACB 
will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  angles  CAB  and  CBA 
and  ACB.  But  the  fum  of  the  angles  ACD  and 
ACB  is  equal  to  two  right  ‘ones  (by  art.  32.),  there¬ 
fore  the  fum  of  the  three  angles  CAB  and  CBA  and 
ACB,  is  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  that  is,  the  fum 
of  the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  ACB  is  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  in  any  triangle  given,  if  one  of  its 
angles  be  known,  the  fum  of  the  other  two  is  alfo 
known  :  for  fince  (by  the  laft)  the  fum  of  all  the  three 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  a  femicircle,  it  is 
plain,  that  taking  any  one  of  them  from  a  femicircle  or 
1  80  degrees,  the  remainder  will  be  the  fum  of  the  o- 
'  ther  two.  Thus  (in  the  former  triangle  ABC)  if  the 
angle  ABC  be  40  degrees,  by  taking  40  from  180  we 
have  140  degrees;  which  is  the  fum  of  the  two  angles 
BAC,  ACB  :  the  converfe  of  this  is  alfo  plain,  viz. 
the  fum  of  any  two  angles  of  a  triangle  being  given, 
the  other  angle  is  alfo  known  by  taking  that  fum  from 
180  degrees. 

2.  In  any  right-angled  triangle,  the  two  acute  angles 
muft  juft  make  up  a  right  one  between  them  ;  confe- 
quently,  any  one  of  the  oblique  angles  being  given,  we 
may  find  the  other  by  fubtradting  the  given  one  from 
90  degrees,  which  is  the  fum  of  both. 

61.  if  in  any  two  triangles,  ABC  (fig.  40.)  DEF 
(fig.  4-1.)  two  legs  of  the  one,  viz.  AB  and  AC,  be  e- 
qual  to  two  legs  of  the  other,  viz.  to  DE  and  DF, 
each  to  each  refpe lively,  t.  e.  AB  to  DE  and  AC  to 
DF  ;  and  if  the  angles  included  between  the  equal 
legs  be  equal,  viz .  the  angle  BAC  equal  to  the  angle 
EDF ;  then  the  remaining  leg  of  the  one  fhall  be 
equal  to  the  remaining  leg  of  the  other,  viz.  BC  to 
EF  ;  and  the  angles  oppofite  to  equal  legs  fhall  be  e- 
qual,  viz.  ABC  equal  to  DEF  (being  oppofite  to  the 
equal  legs  AC  and  DF),  alfo  ACB  equal  to  DFE 
(which  are  oppofite  to  the. equal  legs  AB  and  DE). 
For  if  the  triangle  ABC  be  fuppofed  to  be  lifted  up 
and  put  upon  the  triangle  DEF,  and  the  point  A  on 
the  point  D;  it  is  plain,  fince  BA  and  DE  are  of  equal 
length,  the  point  E  will  fall  upon  the  point  B  ;  and 
fince  the  angles  BAC  EDF  are  equal,  the  line  AC  will 
fall  upon  the  line  DI^j  and  they  being  of  equal  length, 
the  point  C  will  fall  upon  the  point  F 5  and  fo  the  line 
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BC  will  exadlly  agree  with  the  line  EF,  and  "the  tri-  Genera 
angle  ABC  will  in  all  refpe&s  be  exadlly  equal  to  the  Principle/.. 

triangle  DEF  ;  and  the  angle  ABC  will  be  equal  to  - 

the  angle  DEF,  ail'o  the  angle  ACB  will  be  equal  to 
the  angle  DFE. 

Cor.  1.  After  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  proved, 
that  if  in  any  two  triangles  ABC,  DEF  (fee  the  pre¬ 
ceding  figure),  two  angles  ABC  and  ACB  of  the  one, 
be  equal  to  two  angles  DEF  and  DFE  of  the  other, 
each  to  each  refpe&ively,  viz,  the  angle  ABC  to  the 
angle  DEF,  and  the  angle  ACB  equal  to  .the  angle 
DFE,  and  the  fides  included  between  thefe  angles  be 
alfo  equal,  viz.  BC  equal  to  EF,  then  the  remaining 
angles,  and  the  fides  oppofite  to  the  equal  angles,  will 
alfo  be  equal  each  to  each  refpecftively ;  viz,  the  angle 
BAC  equal  to  the  angle  EDF,  the  fide  AB  equal  to  , 

DE,  and  AC  equal  to  DF :  for  if  the  triangle  ABC  be 
fuppofed  to  be  lifted  up  and  laid  upon  the  triangle 
DEF,  the  point  B  being  put  upon  the  point  E,  and 
the  line  BC  upon  the  line  EF,  fince  BC  and  EF  are 
of  equal  lengths,  the  point  C  will  fall  upon  the  point 
F,  and  fince  the  angle  ACB  is  equal  to  the  angle  DFE,  , 
the  liiie  CA  will  fall  upon  the  line  FD,  and  by  the 
fame  way  of  reafoning  the  line  BA  will  fall  upon  the 
line  ED  ;  and  therefore  the  point  of  interfection  of 
the  two  lines  BA  and  CA,  viz.  A,  will  fall  upon  thfc 
point  of  interfedtion  of  the  two  lines  ED  and  FD,  viz. 

D,  and  confequently  BA  will  be  equal  to  ED,  and  AC 
equal  to  DF,  and  the  angle  BAC  equal  to  the  angle 
EDF.  6 

Cor.  2.  It  follows  likewife  from  this  article,  that  if 
any  triangle  ABC  (fig.  42.)  has  two  of  its  fides  AB 
and  AC  equal  to  one  another,  the  angles  oppofite  to 
thefe  fides  will  alfo  be  equal,  viz.  the  angles  ABC 
equal  to  the  angle  ACB.  For  fuppofe  the  line  AD 
biledling  the  angle  BAC,  or  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
angles  BAD  and  CAD,  and  meeting  BC  in  D,  then  the 
line  AD  will  divide  the  whole  triangle  BAC  into  two 
triangles  ABD  and  DAC;  in  which  BA  and  AD  two 
fides  of  the  one,  are  equal  to  CA  and  AD  two  fides  of 
the  other,  each  to  each  refpedtively,  and  the  included 
angles  BAD  and  DAC  are  by  fuppofitiou  equal;  there¬ 
fore  (by  this  article)  the  angle  ABC  muft  be  equal  to 
the  angle  ACB. 

62.  Any  angle ,  as  BAD  (fig.  43.)  at  the  circumfe^ 
rence  of  a  circle  BADE,  is  but  half  the  angle  BCD  at 
the  centre  Jlanding  on  the  fame  arch  BED.  To  de- 
monftrate  this,  draw  through  A  and  the  centre  C  the 
right  line  ACE,  then  the  angle  ECD  is  equal  to  both 
the  angles  DAC  and  ADC  (by  art.  59.)  ;  but  fince 
AC  and  CD  are  equal  (being  two  radii  of  the  fame 
circle),  the  angles  fubtended  by  them  muft  be  equal 
alfo  (by  art .  62.  cor.  2.),  ue.  the  angle  CAD  equal  to 
the  angle  CDA ;  therefore  the  fum  of  them  is  double 
any  one  of  them,  i.  e.  DAC  and  ADC  is  double  of 
CAD,  and  therefore  ECD  is  alfo  double  of  DAC:  the 
fame  way  it  may  be  proved,  that  ECB  is  double  of 
CAB  ;  and  therefore  the  angle  BCD  is  double  of  the 
angle  BAD,  or  BAD  the  half  of  BCD,  which  was(  to 
be  proved. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  an  angle  at  the  circumference  is  mea- 
fured  by  half  the  arc  it  fubtends;  for  the  angle  at  the 
centre  (Handing  on  the  fame  arc)  is  meafured  by  the 
whole  arc  (by  art.  29^  ;  but  fince  the  angle  at  .the 
centre  is  double  that  at  the  circumference,  it  is  plain  the 

angle 
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General  angle  at  the  circumference  mtifi  be  me&fiired  by  only 
(principles.  ]^alf  the  arc  it  Hands  upon. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  all  angles,  ACB,  ADB,  AEB,  &c. 
(fig.  44.)  at  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Handing  on 
the  fame  chord  AB,  are  equal  to  one  another;  for  by 
the  laH  corollary  they  are  all  meafured  by  the  fame  arc, 
•vi z.  half  the  AB  which  each  of  them  fubtends. 

Cor .  3.  Hence  an  angle  in  a  fegment  greater  than 
a  femicircle  is  lefs  than  a  right  angle  :  thus,  if  ADB 
be  a  fegment  greater  than  a  femicircle  (fee  the  laH 
'figure),  then  the  arcAB,  on  which  it  Hands,  muH  be 
lefs  than  a  femicircle,  and  the  half  of  it  lefs  than  a 
tjuadrantor  a  right  angle;  but  the  angle  AD  Bin  the  feg¬ 
ment  is  meafured  by  the  half  of  AB,  therefore  it  is  lefs 
than  a  right  angle. 

Cor.  4.  An  angle  in  a  femicircle  is  a  right  angle. 
For  fince  ABD(fig.  46.)  is  a  femicircle,  the  arc  AED 
‘mufi  alfo  be  a  femicircle  :  but  the  angle  ABD' is  mea¬ 
fured  by  half  the  aic  AED,  that  is,  by  half  a  femi- 
jdrcle  or  quadrant ;  therefore  the  angle  ABD  is  a  right 
one. 

Cor.  5.  Hence  an  angle  in  a  fegment  lefs  than  a 
femicircle,  as  ABD  (fig.  45.),  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle:  for  fince  the  arc  ABD  is  lefs  than  a  femicircle, 
the  arc  AED  muH  be  greater  than  a  femicircle,  and  fo 
it  is  half  greater  than  a  quadrant,  i.  e.  than  the  mea- 
fure  of  a  right  angle;  therefore  the  angle  ABD,  which 
is  meafured  by  half  the  arc  AED,  is  greater  than  a 
‘  right  angle. 

63.  If  from  the  centre  C  of  the  circle  ABE  (fig.  47.) 
there  he  let  fall  the  perpendicular  CD  on  the  chord  AB, 
then  that  perpendicular  will  bifett  the  chord  AB  in  the 
point  D.  To  demonfirate  this,  draw  from  the  centre 
to  the  extremities  of  the  chord  the  two  lines  CA,  CB; 
then,  fince  the  lines  CA  and  CB  are  equal,  the  angles 
CAB,  CB  A,  which  they  fubtend,  mufi  be  equal  alfo(by 
art .  62.  cor.  2.),  but  the  perpendicular  CD  divides  the 
triangle  ACB  into  two  right-angled  triangles  ACD  and 
CDB,  in  which  the  fum  of  the  angles  ACD  and  CAD 
an  the  one  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  angles  DCB  and 
CDB  in  the  other,  each  being  equal  to  a  right  angle 
(by  cor.  2.  of  art .  61.)  but  CAD  is  equal  to  CBD, 
therefore  ACD  is  equal  to  BCD.  So  in  the  two  tri¬ 
angles  ACD  and  BCD,  the  two  legs  AC  and  CD  in 
the  one,  are  equal  to  the  two  legs  BC  and  CD  in  the 
other,  each  to  each  refpe&ively,  and  the  included 
•angles  ACD  and  BCD  are  equal ;  therefore  the  re¬ 
maining  legs  AD  and  BD  are  equal  (by  art.  61.),  and 
confequently  AB  bifedfed  in  D. 

64.  If  from  the  centre  C  of  a  circle  ABE,  there  be 
drawn  a  perpendicular  CD  on  the  chord  AB,  and  pro- 
ducedftill  it  meet  the  circle  in  F,  then  the  line  CF  bi- 
feds  the  arch  AB  in  the  point  F  ;  for  (fee  the  fore¬ 
going  figure)  joining  the  points  A  and  F,  F  and  B  by 

*  the  Hraight  lines  AF,  FB,  then  in  the  triangles  ADF> 
BDF,  AD  is  equal  to  DB  (by  art.  63.),  and  com¬ 
mon  to  both  ;  therefore  AD  and  Dr ,  two  legs  of  the 
triangle  ADF,  are  equal  to  BD  and  DF,  two  legs  of 
the  triangle  BDF,  and  the  included  angles  ADF  BDF 
m*e  equal,  being  both  right  5  therefore  (by  art.  61.) 
the  remaining  legs  AF  and  FB  are  equal ;  but  in 
the  fame  circle  equal  lines  are  chords  of  equal  arches, 
therefore  the  arciies  AF  and  FB  are  equal.  So  the 
whole  arch  AFB  1$  bifeded  in  the  point  F  by  the  line 
CF. 
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Cor.  1.  From  art.  63.  it  follows,  that  any  line  bi-  General 
fe&ing  a  chord  at  right  angles  is  a  diameter;  for  fince  Pnn('iples* 
(by  art.  63.)  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  perpendi-  * 
cular  to  a  chord,  bifecls  that  chord  at  right  angles  ; 
therefore,  converfely,  a  line  bifeding  a  chord  at  right 
angles,  muH  pafs  through  the  centre,  and  confequently 
be  a  diameter. 

Cor.  2.  From  the  two  laH  articles  it  follows,  that 
the  fine  of  any  arc  is  the  half  of  the  chord  of  twice 
the  arc;  for  (fee  the  foregoing  fcheme)  AD  is  the  fine 
of  the  arc  AF,  by  the  definition  of  a  fine,  and  AF  is 
half  the  arc  AFB,  and  AD  half  the  chord  AB  (by 
art.  63.)  ;  therefore  the  corollary  is  plain. 

65.  In  any  triangle,  the  half  of  each  fide  is  the 
fine  of  the  oppofite  angle  ;  for  if  a  circle  be  fuppofed 
to  be  drawn  through  the  three  angular  points  A,  B, 
and  D  of  the  triangle  ABD,  fig.  48.  then  the  angle 
DAB  is  meafured  by  half  the  arch  BKD  (by  cor.  1.  of 
art.  6 2.),  but  the  half  of  BD,  viz.  BE,  is  the  fine  of 
half  the  arch  BKD,  viz.  the  fine  of  BK  (by  cor.  2.  of 
the  lafl),  which  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  BAD; 
therefore  the  half  of  BD  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  BAD: 
the  fame  way,  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  half  of  AD 
is  the  fine  of  the  angle  ABD,  and  the  half  of  AB  is 
the  fine  of  the  angle  ADB. 

66.  The  fine,  tangent,  & c.  of  any  arch  is  called  al¬ 
fo  the  fine ,  tangent ,  &c.  of  the  angle  whofe  meafure 
the  arc  is  :  thus,  becaufe  the  arc  GD  (fig.  49.)  is  the 
meafure  of  the  angle  GCD ;  and  fince  GH  is  the  fine, 

DE  the  tangent,  HD  the  verfed  fine,  CE  the  fecant, 
alfo  GK  the  co-fine,  BF  the  co- tangent,  and  CF  the 
co*fecant,  &c.  of  the  arch  GD;  then  GH  is  called  the 

fine ,  DE  the  tangent ,  8cc.  of  the  angle  GCD,  whofe 
meafure  is  the  arch  GD. 

67.  If  two  equal  and  parallel  lines ,  AB  and  CD 
(fig.  50.)  he  joined  by  two  others ,  AC  and  BD  ;  then 
thefe  Jhall  alfo  he  equal  and  parallel.  To  demonfirate 
this,  join  the  two  oppofite  angles  A  and  D  with  the 
line  AD  ;  then  it  is  plain  this  line  AD  divides  the  qua¬ 
drilateral,  ACDB,, into  two  triangles,  m.  ABD,  ACD, 
in  winch  AB  a  leg  of  the  one,  is  equal  to  DC  a  leg  of 
the  other,  by  fuppofition,  and  AD  is  common  to  both 
triangles ;  and  fince  AB  is  parallel  to  CD,  the  angle 
BAD  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  ADC  (by  art.  36.) ; 
therefore  in  the  two  triangles  BA  and  AD,  and  the 
angle  BAD,  is  equal  to  CD  and  DA,  and  the  angle 
ADC  ;  that  is,  two  legs  and  the  included  angle  in  the 
one  is  equal  to  two  legs  and  the  included  angle  in  the 
other;  therefore  (by  art.  61.)  BD  is  equal  to  AC, 
and  fince  the  angle  DAC  is  equal  to  the  angle  ADB, 
theiefore  the  lines  BD  AC  are  parallel  (by  cor • 
art.  59.  ) 

Cor.  1.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  quadrilateral 
ABDC  is  a  parallelogram,  fince  the  oppofite  fides  are 
parallel. 

Cor.  2.  In  any  parallelogram,  the  line  joining  the 
Oppofite  angles  (called  the  diagonal )  as  AD,  divides 
the  figure  into  two  equal  parts,  fince  it  has  been  pro¬ 
ved  that  the  triangles  ABD  ACD  are  equal  to  one  a- 
nother. 

Cor.  3.  It  follows  alfo,  that  a  triangle  ACD  on  the 
fame  bafe  CD,  and  between  the  fame  parallels  with 
arparallelogram  ABDC,  is  the  half  of  that  parallelo¬ 
gram. 

Cor .  4.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  oppofite  fides  of  a 
4  P  z  paral- 
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Qetieral  parallelogram  are  equal;  for  it  has  been  proved,  that 
Pi mcipies,  ^BDC  being  a  parallelogram,  AB  will  be  equal  to  CD, 

"r  v  and  AC  equal  to  BD. 

68.  All  parallelograms  on  the  fame  or  equal  bafes, 
and  between  the  fame  parallels,  are  equal  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  that  is,  if  BD  and  GH  (fig.  51.)  be  equal,  and 
the  lines  BH  and  AF  be  parallel,  then  the  parallelo¬ 
grams  ABDC,  BDFE,  and  EFHG,  are  equal  to  one 
another.  For  AC  is  equal  to  EF,  each  being  equal  to 
BD  (by  cor .  4.  of  67.)  To  both  add  CE,  then  AE  will 
be  equal  to  CF.  So  in  the  two  triangles  ABE  CDF, 
AB  a  leg  of  the  one,  is  equal  to  CD  a  leg  in  the  other ; 
and  AE  is  equal  to  CF,  and  the  angle  BAE  is  equal 
to  the  angle  DCF  (by  art.  36.)  ;  therefore  the  two 
triangles  A  BE  CDF  are  equal  (by  art.  61.)  ;  and 
taking  the  triangle  CKE  from  both,  the  figure  ABKC 
will  be  equal  to  the  figure  KDFE;  to  both  which  add 
the  little  triangle  KBD,  then  the  parallelogram  ABDC 
will  be  equal  to  the  parallelogram  BDFE.  The  fame 
way  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  parallelogram  E^HG 
is  equal  to  the  parallelogram  EFDB;  fo  the  three  pa¬ 
rallelograms  ABDC,  BDFE, and  EFHG,  will  be  equal 
to  one  another. 

Cor.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  triangles  on  the  fame 
bafe,  and  between  the  fame  parallels,  are  equal ; 
fince  they  are  the  half  of  the  parallelograms  on  the 
fame  bafe  and  between  the  fame  parallels  (by  cor.  3. 
of  laft  art. ) 

69.  In  any  tight-angled  triangle ,  ABC,  (fig.  52.) 
the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  BC,  viz.  BCMH,  is  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  made  on  the  two  ftdes  AB  and 
AC,  viz.  to  ABDE  and  ACGF.  To  demonftrate  this, 
through  the  point  A  draw  AKL  perpendicular  to  the 
hypothenufe  BC,  join  AH,  AM,  DC,  and  BG;  then 
it  is  plain  that  DB  is  equal  to  BA  (by  art.  5 3.),  alfo 
BH  is  equal  to  BC  (by  the  fame)  ;  fo  in  the  two 
triangles  DBC  ABH,  the  two  legs  DB  and  BC  in  the 
one  are  equal  to  the  two  legs  AB  and  BH  in  the  o- 
ther;  and  the  included  angles  DBC  and  ABH  are  al¬ 
fo  equal;  (for  DBA  is  equal  to  CBH,  being  both 
right ;  to  each  add  ABC,  then  it  is  plain  that  DBC 
is  equal  to  ABH)  therefore  the  triangles  DBC  ABH 
are  equal  (by  art.  61.),  but  the  triangle  DBC  is  half 
of  the  fquare  ADBE  (by  cor.  of  67.),  and  the  tri¬ 
angle  ABH  is  half  the  parallelogram  BKLH  (by  the 
fame),  therefore  half  the  fquare  ABDE  is  equal  to 
half  the  parallelogram  BKLH.  Confequently  thefqnare 
ABDE  is  equal  to  the  parallelogram  BKLH.  The 
fame  way  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  fquare  ACGF  is 
equal  to  the  parallelogram  KCML.  So  the  fum  of  the 
fquares  ABDE  and  ACGF  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
parallelograms  BKLH  and  KCML,  but  the  fum  of 
thefe  parallelograms  is  equal  to  the  fquare  BCMH; 
therefore  the  fum  of  the  fquares  on  AB  and  AC  is  e- 
qual  to  the  fquare  on  BC. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  hypo¬ 
thenufe  and  one  of  the  legs  being  given,  we  may  ea- 
fily  find  the  other,  by  taking  the  fquare  of  the  given 
kg  from  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe,  and  the  fquare 
root  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  leg  required. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  the  legs  in  a  right-angled  triangle 
being  given,  we  may  find  the  hypothenufej  by  taking 
the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  given  legs,  and  extrac¬ 
ting  the  fquare  root  of  that  fum. 

70.  If  upon  the  line  AB  (fig.  53.)  there  be  drawn 
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a  femicircle  ADB,  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  on  the  General 
point  C  there  be  raifed  a  perpendicular  to  the  line  AB,  ^niicipks. 
viz.  CD  ;  then  it  is  plain  the  arc  DB  is  a  quadrant,  or 
contains  90  degrees  ;  fuppofe  the  arc  DB  to  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  9  equal  arcs,  each  of  which  will  contain  10 
degrees,  then  on  the  point  B  raifing  BE  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  line  AB,  it  will  be  a  tangent  to  the* circle  in 
quadrant,  viz.  B  10,  B  20,  B  30,  B  40,  &c.  you  draw 
the  fine,  tangent,  &c.  (as  in  the  fcheme)  we  (hall 
have  the  fine,  tangent,  Ifjc.  to  every  10  degiees  in 
the  quadrant :  and  the  fame  way  we  may  have  thee 
fine,  tangent,  &c.  to  every  fingle  degree  in  the  qua¬ 
drant,  by  dividing  it  into  90  equal  parts  beginning 
from  B,  and  drawing  the  fine,  tangent,  itfe.  to  all  the 
arcs  beginning  at  the  fame  point  B.  By  this  method 
they  draw  the  lines  of  fines,  tangents,  &c.  of  a  certain 
circle  on  the  fcale  ;  for  after  drawing  them  on  the 
circle,  they  take  the  length  of  them,  and  fet  them  oiT 
in  the  lines  drawn  for  that  purpofe.  The  fame  way, 
by  fuppofing  the  radius  of  any  number  of  equal  parts* 

(fuppofe  1000,  or  10,000,  (*fc.)  it  is  plain  the  fine, 
tangent,  &c.  of  every  arc  mull  confill  of  fome  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  equal  parts,  and  by  computing  them  in 
parts  of  the  radius,  we  have  tables  of  fines,  tangents, 
life.  to  every  arc  in  the  quadrant,  called  natural fines , 
tangents ,  &c.  and  the  logarithms  of  thefe  give  us  tables 
of  logarithmic  fines,  tangents,  &c.  See  Logarithms. 

q\.  In  any  triangle,  ABC,  (fig.  I.)  if  one  of  its  Plate 
fides,  as  AC,  be  bifecled  in  E  (and  confequently  AC^CXM. 
double  of  AE),  and  through  E  be  drawn  ED,  parallel 
to  BC,  and  meeting  AB  in  D,  then  BC  will  be  double 
of  ED,  and  AB  double  of  AD.  Through  D  draw  DF, 
parallel  to  AC,  meeting  BC  in  F :  for  fince,  by  con¬ 
firmation,  DF  is  parallel  to  AC,  and  DE  parallel  to 
BC  ;  therefore  (by  art.  36.)  the  angle  BFD  will 
be  .equal  to  the  angle  BCA,  and  (by  the  fame  ar¬ 
ticle)  the  angle  BCA  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  DE  A, 
confequently  the  angle  BFD  will  be  equal  to  the  angle 
DEA;  alfo  (by  art.  36.)  the  angle  BDF  will  he  e- 
qual  to  the  angle  DAE  :  and  fince  DF  is  parallel  to 
EC,  and  DE  parallel  to  FC,  the  quadrilateral  DFCE. 
will  be  a  parallelogram  ;  and  therefore  (by  art.  59. 
cor.  4.)  DF  will  be  equal  to  EC,  which,  by  conllruc- 
tion,  is  equal  to  AE  ;  fo  in  the  two  triangles  BDF 
DAE,  the  two  angles  BFD  and  BDF  in  the  pne,  are 
equal  to  the  two  angles  DEA  and  DAE  in  the  other, 
each  to  each  refpedlively  ;  and  the  included  fide  DF 
is  equal  to  the  included  fide  AE;  therefore  (by  art.  61*. 
cor.  1. )  AD  will  be  equal  to  DB,  and  confequently  AB 
double  of  AD  ;  alfo  (by  the  fame)  DE  will  be  equal 
to  BF  ;  but  DE  is  alfo  (by  art.  67.  cor.  4.)  equal  to 
FC  ;  therefore  BF  and  ED  together,  or  BC,  will  be 
double  of  D  E. 

After  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  if  in 
the  triangle  AKG,  (fig.  2.)  AE  be  taken  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  AK,  and  through  E  be  drawn  ED,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  KG,  and  meeting  AG  in  D ;  then  ED  will 
be  equal  to  a  third  part  of  GK,  and  AD  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  AG. 

Likewife  if  in  any  triangle  ABC,  (fig.  3.)  upon  the 
fide  AE,  be  taken  AE,  equal  to  one  fourth,  one-fifth, 
one-fixth,  &.c.  of  AB,  and  through  E  be  drawn  ED 
parallel  to  BC  and  meeting  AC  in  D;  then  D  will  be 
one-fourth,  one-fifth,  one-fixth,  &c.  of  BC,  and  AD 
the  like  part  of  AC  $  and,  in  general,  if  in  any  trJ- 
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general  angle  ABC,  there  be  aflamed  a  point  E  on  one  of  its 

flnciples.  f1(Jes  AB,  and  through  that  point  be  drawn  aline  ED, 
parallel  to  one  of  its  lides  BC,  and  meeting  the  other 
fide  AC  ih  D  ;  then  whatever  part  AE  is  of  AB,  the 
fame  part  will  ED  be  of  BC,  and  AD  of  AC. 

Cor .  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  in  any  triangle  ABC, 
there  be  drawn  ED,  parallel  to  one  of  its  fides  BC,  and 
meeting  the  other  two  in  the  points  E  and  D,  then 
AE  :  AB  ::  ED  :  BC  ::  AD  :  AC;  that  is,  AEisto 
AB,  as  ED  is  to  BC,  and  that  as  AD  to  AC. 

72.  If  any  two  triangles  ABC,  hg.  4.  a  b  c,  fig.  5. 
are  fimilar,  or  have  all  the  angles  of  the  one  equal  to 
all  the  angles  of  the  other,  each  to  each  refpe&ivcly  ; 
that  is,  the  angle  CAB  equal  to  the  angle  cab,  and  the 
angle  ABC  equal  to  the  angle  a  b  c,  and  the  angle  ACB 
equal  to  the  angle  a  c  b ;  then  the  legs  oppofite  to  the 
equal  angles  are  proportioned,  via.  AB  :  a  b  ::  AC  : 
a  c  ::  and  AB  :  a  b  ::  BC  :  b  c  ::  and  AC  :  a  c  ::  BC  : 
b  c.  On  AB  of  the  largell  triangle  fet  off  AE  equal  to 
a  b,  and  through  E  draw  ED  parallel  to  BC,  meeting 
AC  in  D;  then  fince  DE  and  BC  are  parallel,  and  AB 
crofting  them,  the  angle  A  ED  will  (by  art.  36.)  be 
equal  to  the  angle  ABC,  which  (by  fuppofition)  is  e- 
qual  to  the  angle  a  b  c,  alfo  the  angle  DAE  is  (by  fup¬ 
pofition)  equal  to  the  angle  cab;  fo  in  the  two  tri¬ 
angles  AED,  a  b  c,  the  two  angles  DAE  AED  of  the 
one,  are  equal  to  two  angles  cab  abc  of  the  other, 
each  to  each  refpe&ively,  and  the  included  fide  AE 
is  (by  conftru&ioti)  equal  to  the  included  fide  a  b ; 
therefore,  (by  art.  6r.  cor.  1.)  AD  is  equal  to  a  c,  and 
DE  equal  to  cb;  but  fince,  in  the  triangle  ABC,  there 
is  drawn  DE  parallel  to  BC  one  of  its  fides,  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  two  other  fides  in  the  points  D  and  E,  there¬ 
fore  (by  cor.  art.  7 1 . )  AB  :  AE  ::  AC  :  AD,  and  AB  : 
AE  ::  BC  :  DE,  and  AC  :  AD  ::  BC  :  DE  ;  and  in 
the  three  la  ft  proportions,  inftead  of  the  lines  AE,  DE, 
and  AD,  putting  in  their  equals  ab,  be,  and  a  c,  we 
{hall  have  AB  :  a  b  ::  AC  :  a  c,  and  AB  :  a  b  ::  BC  : 
b  c,  and  laftly,  AC  :  a  c  ::  BC  :  b  c. 

73.  The  chord,  fine,  tangent,  itfe.  of  any  arc  in  one 
circle,  is  to  the  chord,  fine,  tangent,  &c,  of  the  fame 
arc  in  another,  as  the  radius  of  the  one  is  to  the  ra* 
dius  of  the  other,  fig.  6.  6.  Let  ABD  a  b  d  be  two 
circles,  BD  bd  two  arcs  of  thefe  circles,  equal  to  one 
another,  or  confifting  of  the  fame  number  of  degrees  ; 
ED  f  d  the  tangents,  BD  b  d  the  chords,  BE  b  e  the 
fines,  &c .  of  thefe  two  arcs  BD  b  d,  and  CD  c  d  the 
radii  of  the  circles  ;  then  fay,  CD  :  c  d  ::  FD  :  f  d, 
and  CD  :  c  d  ::  BD  :  b  d,  and  CD  :  c  d  ::  BE  :  b  e, 
&c.  For  fince  the  arcs  BD  b  d  are  equal,  the  angles 
BCD  bed  will  be  equal ;  and  FD  f  d,  being  tangents 
to  the  points  D  and  d,  the  angles  CDF  cd  f  will  be 
equal,  being  each  a  right  angle  (art.  22.)  fo  in  the 
two  triangles  CDF  c  d  f,  the  two  angles  FCD  CDF  of 
the  one,  being  equal  to  the  two  angles  fed  cd  f  of 
the  other,  each  to  each,  the  remaining  angle  CFD 
will  be  equal  to  the  remaining  angle  c  f  d  (by  art.  60.); 
therefore  the  triangles  CFD  cfd  are  fimilar,  and  con- 
fequently  (by  art.  73.)  CD  :  cd  ::  FD  :  f  d.  In  the 
fame  manner  it  may  be  demonflrated,  that  CD  ;  c  d  :: 
BD  :  b  d,  and  CD  :  c  d  ::  BE  b  e,  &c. 

74.  Let  ABD  (fig.  7.)  be  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  de- 
feribed  by  the  raduis  CD  ;  BD  any  arc  of  it,  and  BA 
its  complement  ;  BG  or  CF  the  fine,  CG  or  BF  the  co- 
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fine  ;  DE  the  tangent,  and  CE  the  fecant  of  that  arc  General 
BD.  Then  fince  the  triangles  CDE  CBG  are  fimilar 
or  equiangular,  it  will  be  (by  art.  72.)  DE  :  EC  :: 

GB  :  BC,  u  e.  the  tangent  of  any  arc,  Is  to  the  fecant 
of  the  fame,  as  the  fine  of  it  is  to  the  radius.  Alfo 
fince  DE  :  EC  GB  :  BC  ;  therefore,  by  inverting 
that  proportion,  we  have  EC  :  DE  ::  BC  :  GB,  i.  e. 
the  fecant  is  to  the  tangent,  as  the  radius  is  to  the 
fine  of  any  arc. 

Again,  fince  the  triangles  CDE  CGB  are  fimilar, 
therefore  (by  art.  72.)  it  will  be  CD  :  CE  ::  CG  : 

CB,  i.  e.  as  the  radius  is  to  the  fecant  of  any  arc,  fo 
is  the  co-fine  of  that  arc  to  the  radius.  And  by  in¬ 
verting  the  proportion  we  have  this,  viz.  as  the  fecant 
of  any  arc  is  to  the  radiu3,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  co¬ 
fine  of  that  arc. 

75.  In  all  circles  the  chord  of  60  is  always  equal  in 
length  to  the  radius.  Thus  in  the  circle  AEBD, 

(fig.  8.)  if  the  arc  AEB  be  an  arc  of  60  degrees,  then 
drawing  the  chord  AB,  I  fay  AB  fhall  be  equal  to  the 
radius  CB  or  AC  ;  for  in  the  triangle  ACB,  the  angle. 

ACB  is  60  degrees,  being  meafured  by  the  arc  AEB; 
therefore  the  fum  of  the  other  two  angles  is  120  de¬ 
grees,  (by  cor,  1.  of  60.)  ;  but  fince  AC  and  CB  are 
equal,  the  two  angles  CAB,  CBA  will  alfo  be  equal ; 
confequeutly  each  of  them  half  their  fum  120,  viz,  60 
degrees  ;  therefore,  all  the  three  angles  are  equal  to 
one  another,  confequently  all  the  legs,  therefore  AB 
is  equal  to  CB. 

Cor,  Hence  the  radius  from  which  the  line3  on  any 
fcale  are  formed,  is  the  chord  of  60  on  the  line  of 
chords. 

Geometrical  Problems . 

Prob.  I.  From  a  point  C  (fig.  9.)  in  a  given  line 
AB  to  raife  a  perpendicular  to  that  line. 

Kale.  From  the  point  C  take  the  equal  diftances  CB, 

C  A  on  each  fide  of  it.  Then  ftretch  the  compafies  to 
any  greater  diftance  than  CB  or  CA,  and  with  one 
foot  of  them  in  B,  fweep  the  arc  EF  with  the  other; 
again,  with  the  fame  opening,  and  one  foot  in  A, 
fweep  the  arc  GH  with  the  other,  and  thefe  two  arcs 
will  interfedf  one  another  in  the  point  D ;  thenjoia 
the  given  points  C  and  D  with  the  line  CD,  and  that 
{hall  be  the  perpendicular  required. 

2.  To  divide  a  given  right  line  AB  (fig.  16.)  into 
two  equal  parts ;  that  is,  to  bifedt  them. 

Rule.  Take  any  difiance  with  your  compafies  that 
you  are  fure  is  greater  than  half  the  given  line  ;  then 
fetting  one  foot  of  them  in  B,  with  the  other  fweep 
the  arc  DFG ;  and  with  the  fame  difiance,  and  one 
foot  in  A,  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc  CED  ;  thefe 
two  arcs  will  interfedl  one  another  in  the  points  CD* 
which  joined  by  the  right  line  CD  will  bife<ft  AB  in  G. 

3.  From  a  given  point  D,  (fig.  11.)  to  let  fall  a 
perpendicular  on  a  given  line  AB. 

Rule  Set  one  foot  of  the  compafies  in  the  point  D*. 
and  extend  the  other  to  any  greater  diftance  than  the 
leaft  diftance  between  the  given  point  and  the  line, 
and  with  that  extent  fweep  the  arc  AEB,  cutting  the 
line  in  the  two  points  A  and  B,  then  (by  the  laiL 
prob.)  bife&  the  line  AB  in  the  point  C  ;  laftly,  join  C 
and  D,  and  that  line  CD  is  the  perpendicular  re¬ 
quired. 
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4.  (Fig.  12.)  Upon  the  end  B  of  a  given  right  line 
BA,  to  raife  a  perpendicular. 

Rule.  Take  any  extent  in  your  compares,  and  with 
one  foot  in  B  fix  the  other  in  any  point  C  without  the 
given  line  ;  then  with  one  point  of  the  compaffes  in  C, 
deferibe  with  the  other  the  circle  EBD,  and  through  E 
and  C  draw  the  diameter  ECD  meeting  the  circle  in  D ; 
join  D  and  B,  and  the  right  line  DB  is  that  required  ; 
for  EBD  is  a  right  angle  (by  cor .  4.  of  63.) 

5.  (Fig.  13.)  To  draw  one  line  parallel  to  another 
given  line  AB,  that  {hall  be  diftant  from  one  another 
by  any  given  diftance  D. 

Rule.  Extend  your  compaffes  to  the  given  diftance 
D  ;  then  fetting  one  foot  of  them  in  any  point  of  the 
given  line  (fuppofe  A,)  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc 
FCG  ;  again,  at  the  fame  extent,  and  one  foot  in  any 
other  point  of  the  given  line  B,  fweep  the  arc  HDK, 
and  draw  the  line  CD  touching  them,  and  that  will 
be  parallel  to  the  given  line  AB,  and  diftant  from  it 
by  the  line  D  as  was  required. 

6.  (Fig.  1.4.)  To  divide  a  given  line  AB  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  fuppofe  7. 

Rule.  From  the  point  A  draw  any  line  AD,  making 
sn  angle  with  the  line  AB,  then  through  the  point  B, 
draw  a  line  BC  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  from  A,  with 
any  fmall  opening  of  the  compaffes,  fet  off  a  number 
of  equal  parts  (on  the  line  AD)  lefs  by  one  than  the 
propofed  number  (here  6.)  ;  then  from  B  fet  off  the 
fame  number  of  the  fame  parts  (on  the  line  BC) ;  laft- 
ly,  join  I  and  6,  2  and  5,  3  and  4,  4  and  3,  5  and  2, 
*6  and  1,  and  thefe  lines  will  cut  the  given  line  as  re¬ 
quired. 


7.  (Fig.  15.)  To  quarter  a  given  circle,  or  to  di¬ 
vide  it  into  four  equal  parts. 

Rule.  Through  the  centre  C  of  the  given  circle, 
draw  a  diameter  AB,  then  upon  the  point  C  raife  a 
perpendicular  DCE  to  the  line  AB  ;  and  thefe  two 
diameters  AB  and  DE  fhall  quarter  the  circle, 

8.  (  Fig.  -16.)  Through  three  given  points  A,  B,  and 
D,  to  draw  a  circle.  Note ,  The  three  points  moft  not 
lie  in  the  fame  ftraight  line. 

Rule.  Join  A  and  B,  alfo  B  and  D,  with  the  ftraight 
lines  AB  BD  ;  then  (by  prob.  2.)  bifetft  AB  with  the 
line  EC,  alfo  BD  with  the  line  FC,  which  two  lines 
will  cut  one  another  in  fome  point  C  ;  that  is  the 
centre  of  the  circle  required:  then  fixing  one  point 
of  our  compaffes  in  D,  and  ftretching  the  other  to  A, 
deferibe  the  circle  ABDG,  which  will  pafs  through 
the  three  points  given.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain 
from  cor.  1 .  of  art.  64. 

9.  (Fig.  17.)  From  the  point  A  of  the  given  line 
AB,  to  draw  another  line  (fuppofe  AC)  that  fhall  make 
with  AB  an  angle  of  any  number  of  degrees,  fup- 
pofe  45. 

Rule.  Eet  the  given  line  AB  be  produced,  then  take 
off  your  fcale  the  length  of  the  chord  of  60  degrees, 
which  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  the  fcale  was 
Tnade  for  (by  art.  75. )  ;  and  fetting  the  foot  in  A, 
with  the  other  fweep  off  the  arc  BC  ;  then  with  your 
compaffes  take  from  your  fcale  the  chord  of  45  degrees, 
snd  fet  off  that  diftance  from  B  to  C.  Laftly,join  A 
end  C,  and  the  line  AC  is  that  required.  For  the 
$nglc  CAB,  which  is  meafured  by  the  arc  BC,  is  an 
iSmgle  of  45  degrees,  as  was  required. 
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10.  An  angle  BAC  (fig.  1 8.)  being  given,  to  find  Genera 

how  many  degrees  it  contains.*  Principles. 

Rule.  With  your  compaffes  take  the  length  of  your 
chord  of  60  from  your  fcale.  Then,  fetting  one  foot 
of  them  in  A,  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc  BC,  which 
is  the  arc  comprehended  between  the  two  legs  AB, 

AC  produced  if  needful.  Laftly,  take  with  your  com¬ 
paffes  the  diftance  BC,  and  applying  it  to  your  line  of 
chords  on  the  fcale,  you  will  find  how  many  degrees 
the  arc  BC  contains,  and  confequently  the  degrees  of 
the  angle  BAC  which  was  required. 

11.  Three  lines  x ,  y ,  and  z  being  given,  (fig.  19. 

19.)  to  form  a  triangle  of  them  ;  but  any  two  of  thefe 
lines  taken  together  muft  always  be  greater  than  the 
third. 

Rule.  Make  any  one  of  them,  as  x,  the  bafe  ;  then 
with  your  compaffes  take  another  of  them,  as  z,  and 
fetting  one  foot  in  one  end  of  the  line  x,  as  B,  with 
the  other  fweep  the  arc  DE  ;  and  taking  with  your 
compaffes  the  length  of  the  other  y ,  fet  one  foot  of 
them  in  A,  the  other  end  of  the  line  x,  and  with  the 
other  fweep  the  arc  FG,  which  Vfill  cut  the  other  in 
C  ;  laftly,  join  CA  and  CB,  and  the  triangle  CAB  is 
that  required. 

12.  To  make  a  triangle,  having  one  of  its  legs  of 
any  number  of  equal  parts  (fuppofe  160,)  and  one  of 
the  angles  at  that  leg  50  degrees,  and  the  other  44 
degrees. 

Rule.  Draw  an  indefinite  line  ED,  (fig.  20.)  then 
take  off  the  line  of  equal  parts  with  your  compaffes,  1 60 
of  them,  and  fet  them  on  the  indefinite  line,  as  BC  ; 
then  (by  prob.  9.)  draw  BA,  making  the  angle  ABC 
of  50  degrees,  and  (by  the  fame)  draw  from  C  the 
line  AC,  making  the  angle  ABC  of  44  degrees  ;  which 
two  lines  will  meet  one  another  in  A,  and  the  triangle 
ABC  is  that  required.  See  Trigonometry. 

13.  Upon  a  given  line  AB  (fig.  21.)  to  make  a 
fquare. 

Rule.  Upon  the  extremity  A  of  the  given  line  AB, 
raife  a  perpendicular  AC  (by  prob.  4.);  then  take  AC 
equal  to  AB,  and  with  that  extent,  fetting  one  foot 
of  the  compaffes  in  C,  fweep  with  the  other  foot  the 
arc  GH  ;  then  with  the  fame  extent,  and  one  foot  in 
B,  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc  EF,  which  will  meet 
the  former  in  fome  point  D  ;  laftly,  join  C  and  D,  D 
and  B,  and  the  figure  ABDC  will  be  the  fquare  re¬ 
quired. 

14.  On  a  given  line  AB  (fig.  22.  )  to  draw  a  rhomb 
that  (hall  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  any  number 
of  degrees,  fuppofe  60  degrees. 

Rule.  From  the  point  A  of  the  given  line  AB, 
draw  the  line  AC,  making  the  angle  CAB  of  60  de¬ 
grees,  (by  prob.  9.)  then  take  AC  equal  to  AB,  and 
with  that  extent,  fixing  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  in 
B,  with  the  other  deferibe  the  arc  GH  ;  and  at  the 
fame  extent,  fixing  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  in  C, 
with  the  other  deferibe  the  arc  EF  cutting"  the  former 
in  D;  laftly,  join  CD  and  DB,  and  the  figure  ACDB 
is  that  required. 

16.  Given  two  lines  x  and  z,  of  thefe  two  to  make 
a  reftangle. 

Rule-  Draw  a  line,  as  AB,  (fig.  23.  23.)  equal  in 
length  to  one  of  the  given  lines  x  ;  and  on  the  extre¬ 
mity  A  of  that  line  raife  a  perpendicular  AC,  on 
*2  which 
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lines  and  which  take  AC  equal  to  the  other  line  %  ;  then  take 
,\ngles.  with  your  compafles  the  length  of  the  line  AB,  and 
'*"~v  at  that  extent,  fixing  one  foot  of  them  in  C,  with  the 
other  fweep  the  arc  EF ;  and  alfo  taking  with  your 
compares  the  extent  of  the  line  AC,  fix  one  foot  of 
them  in  B,  and  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc.  GH, 
which  will  meet  the  former  in  D  ;  laftly,  join  CD  and 
BD,  and  the  figure  ABDC  will  be  that  required. 

1 6.  Two  lines  x  and  %  being  given,  of  tliefe  to 
form  a  rhomboides  that  fliall  have  one  of  its  angles 
any  number  of  degrees,  fuppofe  50. 
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Rule.  Draw  a  line  AB  (fig.  24.  24.)  equal  in  length  Lines  and 
to  one  of  the  lines,  as  x ;  then  draw  the  line  AC,  Angl&^  f 
making  with  the  former  the  angle  BAC  equal  to  the  ""  *  ~  ^ 

propofed,  fuppofe  50  degrees,  and  on  that  line  take 
AC  equal  to  the  given  line  »  ;  then  with  yonr  com¬ 
pares  take  the  length  of  AB,  and  fixing  one  foot  in 
C,  fweep  the  arc  EF ;  alfo  taking  the  length  of 
AC,  and  fetting  one  foot  in  B,  with  the  other  fweep 
the  arc  GH,  which  will  cut  the  former  in  D  ;  then 
join  CD  and  D  B,  fo  the  figure  ACDB  will  be  that  re¬ 
quired.. 


Part.  LI.  The  APPLICATION  of  the  FOREGOING  PRINCIPLES  to  the 
MENSURATION  of  SURFACES,  SOLIDS,  &c. 


Chap.  I.  Of  the  Menfuration  of  Lines  and  Angles. 

A  Line  or  length  to  be  meafured,  whether  it  be 
dillancc,  height,  or  depth,  is  meafured  by  a  line 
lefs  than  it.  With  us  the  leaft  meafure  of  length  is  an 
inch  :  not  that  we  meafure  no  Jine  lefs  than  it,  but 
btcaufe  we  do  not  ufe  the  name  of  any  meafure  be¬ 
low  that  of  an  inch ;  exprefling  lefier  meafures  by  the 
fra&ious  of  an  inch:  and  in  this  treatife  we  ufe  deci¬ 
mal  fractions  as  the  eafieft.  Twelve  inches  make  a 
foot;  three  feet  and  an  inch  make  the  Scots  ell ;  fix 
ells  make  a  fall;  forty  falls  make  a  furlong;  eight  fur¬ 
longs  make  a  mile  :  fo  that  the  Scots  mile  is  1184 
paces,  accounting  every  pace  to  be  five  feet.  Thefe 
tilings  are  according  to  the  ftatutes  of  Scotland  ;  not- 
withftanding  which,  the  glaziers  ufe  a  foot  of  only 
eight  inches  ;  and  other  artifts  for  the  moll  part  ufe 
an  Englifli  foot,  on  account  of  the  feveral  fcales  marked 
on  the  EnglHi  foot- meafure  for  their  ufe.  But  the 
Englifli  foot  is  fomewliat  lefs  than  the  Scots  ;  fo  that 
185  of  thefe  make  186  of  thofe. 

Lines,  to  the  extremities  and  any  intermediate 
point  of  which  you  have  eafy  accefs,  are  meafured  by 
applying,  to  them  the  common  meafure  a  number  of 
times.  But  lines,  to  which  you  cannot  have  fuch  ac¬ 
cefs,  are  meafured  by  methods,  taken  from  geometry  ; 
the  chief  whereof  we  (hall  here  endeavour  to  explain. 
The  fir  ft  is  by  the  help  of  the  geometrical  fquare. 

“  As  for  the  Englifli  meafures,  the  yard  is  3  feet, 
or  36  inches.  A  pole  is  fixt£en  feet  and  a  half,  or 
five  yards  and  a  half.  The  chain,  commonly  called 
Gunter's  chain ,  is  four  poles,  or  22  yards,  that^  is,  66 
feet.  An  Englifli  ftatute-mile  is  fourfcore  chains,  or 
1760  yards,  that  is,  5280  feet. 

“  The  chain  (which  is  now  much  in  ufe,  becaufe  it 
is.  very  convenient  for  furveying)  is  divided  into  100 
links,  each  of  which  is  7  iVar  of  an  inch  :  whence  it  is 
eafy  to  reduce  any  number  of  thofe  links  to  feet,  or 
any  number  of  feet  to  links. 

“  A  chain  that  may  have  the  fame  advantages  in 
furveying  Scotland,  as  Gunter’s  chain  has  in  England, 
ought  to  be  in  length  74  feet,  or  24  Scots  ells,  if  no 
regard  is  had  to  the  difterence  of  the  Scots  and  Englifli 
foot  above  mentioned.  But  if  regard  is  had  to  that 
difference,  the  Scots  chain  ought  to  corfifl  0^74!- 
Englifli  feet,  or  74  feet  4. inches  and  yths  of  an  inch. 
This  chain  being  divided  into  100  links,  each  of  thofe 
links  is  8  inches  and  of  an  inch.  In  the  follow¬ 

ing  table,  the  moll  noted  meafures  are  expi'cfftd  in 
Englifli  inches  and  decimals  .of  an  inch.” 


Englijh  Inch . 

The  Englifli  foot,  is  -  -  12 

The  Paris  foot,  -  -  12 

The  Rhindland  foot  meafured  by  Mr  Picart,  12 
The  Scots  foot,  -  -  -  12 

The  Amfterdam  foot,  by  Snellius  and  Picart,  1 1 
The  Dantzick  foot,  by  Hevelius,  -  1 1 

The  Danifh  foot,  by  Mr  Picart,  -  1 2 

The  Swedifh  foot,  by  the  fame,  -  1 1 

The  Bruflels  foot,  by  the  fame,^  ••  10 

The  Lyons  foot,  by  Mr  Auzout,  -  13 

The  Bononian  foot,  by  Mr  Cafilni,  -  14 

The  Milan  foot,  by  Mr  Auzout,  -  15 

The  Roman  palm  ufed  by  merchants,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame,  9 

The  Roman  palm  ufed  by  architects,  8 

The  palm  of  Naples,  according  to  Mr  Auzout,  10 
The  Englifh  yard,  -  36 

The  Englifli  ell*.  -  45 

The  Scots  ell,  -  -  -  37 

The  Paris  aune  ufed  by  mercers,  according  to 
Mr  Picart,  46 

The  Paris  aune  ufed  by  drapers,  according  to 

46 
46. 
44 

26 

24 

23 

24 

27 
27 
2  7 


the  fame, 

The  Lyons  aune,  by  Mr  Auzout, 

The  Geneva  aune, 

The  Amflerdam  ell. 

The  Danifh  ell,  by  Mr  Picart, 

The  Swedifh  ell, 

The  Norway  ell. 

The  Brabant  or  Antwerp  ell,  , 

The  Bruflels  ell, 

The  Bruges  ell, 

The  brace  of  Bononia,  according  to  Auzout,  25 
The  brace. ufed  by  architects  in  Rome,  30 

The  brace  ufed  in  Rome  by  merchants,  34 

The  Florence  brace  ufed  by  merchants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Picart,  -  -22. 

The  Florence  geographical  brace,  -  21 

The  vara  of  Seville,  -  33 

The  vara  of  Madrid,  -  -  39 

The  vara  of  Portugal,  -  -  44 

The  cavedo  of  Portugal,  -  27 

The  ancient  Roman  toot,  -  1 1 

The  Perfian  arifh,  according  to  Mr  G neves,  -38 
The  fliorter  pike  of  Conitautinople,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame,  -  -  25  576 

Another  pike  of  Conftantinople,  according  to 

Meffrs  Mallet  and  De  la  Porte,  -  ^  27  osp 

PRO- 


Dec, 
000 
788 
362 
065 
172 
297 
465 
692 
828 
458 
938 
63  1 

791 

779 

3*4 

000 

000 

200 

786 

680 

570 

760 

800 

93P 

38° 

510 

170 

260 

55° 

2CO 

73° 

270 

910 

57P 
12  7 
16.6 
03 1 

354 

632 

364 
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J-mes  and  PROPOSITION  I. 

Angles.  Prob.  To  defer  lie  the  JlruBure  of  the  geometrical 
V_T  fquare. — The  geometrical  fquare  is  made  of  any  folid 
matter,  as  brafs  or  wood,  or  of  any  four  plain  rulers 
CCXVII.  together  at  right  angles  (as  in  fig.  i.),  where 

A  is  the  centre,  from  which  hangs  a  thread  with  a 
fmali  weight  at  the  end,  fo  as  to  be  dire&ed  always 
to  the  centre.  Each  of  the  Tides  BE  and  DE  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  an  hundred  equal  parts,  or  (if  the  Tides  be 
long  enough  to  admit  of  it)  into  a  thoufand  parts  ;  C 
and  F  at  two  Tights,  fixed  on  the  Tide  AD.  There  is 
moreover  an  index  GH,  which,  when  there  is  occaTiou, 
is  joined  to  the  centre  A,  in  fucli  manner  as  that  it 
can  move  round,  and  remain  in  any  given  Tituation. 
On  this  index  are  two  Tights  perpendicular  to  the 
right  line  going  from  the  centre  of  the  inflrument  : 
thefe  are  K  and  L.  The  Tide  DE  of  the  iriftiument 
is  called  the  upright  Tide';  E  the  reclining  Tide. 
PROPOSITION  II. 

Fig.  2.  To  me  of  lire  an  accejfihle  height  AB  by  the 
help  of  a  geometrical  fquare,  its  di/lance  being  known. — 
Let  BR  be  an  horizontal  plane,  on  which  there  hands 
perpendicularly  any  line  AB  :  let  BD,  the  given  di- 
ftance  of  the  obfervator  from  the  height,  be  96  feet : 
let  the  height  of  the  obfervator^  eye  be  fuppofed  6 
feet ;  and  let  the  inflrument,  held  by  a  Heady  hand, 
or  rather  leaning  on  a  fupport,  be  directed  towards 
the  fummit  A,  fo  that  one  eye  (the  other  being  fhut) 
may  fee  it  clearly  through  the  Tights ;  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  or  plumb-line  meanwhile  hanging  free,  and  touch¬ 
ing  the  furface  of  the  inflrument  ;  let  now  the  per¬ 
pendicular  be  fuppofed  to  cut  off  on  the  right  fide 
KN  80  equal  parts.  It  is  clear  that  LKN,  ACK,  are 
fimilar  triangles;  for  the  angles  LKN,  ACK  are  right 
angles,  and  therefore  equal ;  moreover,  LN  and  AC 
are  parallel,  as  being  both  perpendicular  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  confequently  (by  art.  60.  cor.  I.  Part  I),  the 
angles  KLN,  KAC,  are  equal;  wherefore  (by  art. 
60.  cor.  2.  of  Part  I),  the  angles  LNK  and  CAK  are 
likewife  equal :  fo  that  in  the  triangles  NKL,  KAC, 
(by  art.  72.  of  Part  I.)  as  NK  ;  KL  ::  KC  (i.  e.  BD) 

:  CA  ;  that  ig,  as  80  to  100,  fo  is  96  feet  to  CA. 
Therefore,  by  the  rule  of  three,  CA  will  be  found  to 
be  120  feet;  and  CB,  which  is  6  feet,  being  added, 
the  whole  height  is  126  feet. 

But  if  the  difiance  of  the  obfervator  from  the  height, 
as  BE,  be  fucli,  that  when  the  inflrument  is  directed 
as  formerly  toward  the  fummit  A,  the  perpendicular 
falls  on  the  angle  P,  oppofite  to  H,  the  centre  of  the 
inflrument,  and  BE  or  CG  be  given  of  120  feet  ;  CA 
will  alfo  be  1 20  feet.  For  in  the  triangles  HGP,  ACG, 
equiangular,  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  as  DG  :  GH  :  : 
GC  :  CA.  But  PG  is  equal  to  GH;  therefore  GC 
is  likewife  equal  to  CA:  that  is,  CA  will  be  120  feet, 
snd  the  whole  height  126  feet  as  before. 

Let  the  diflance  BF  be  300  feet,  and  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  or  plumb-line  cut  off  40  equal  parts  from  the  re¬ 
clining  Tide:  Now,  in  this  cafe,  the. angles  QAC,  QZI, 
are  equal,  and  the  angles  QZI,  ZIS,  are  equal:  there¬ 
fore  the  angle  ZIS  is  equal  to  the  angle  QAC.  But 
the  angles  ZSI,  QCA  are  equal,  being  right  angles  ; 
therefore,  in  the  equiangular  triangles  ACQ,  SZI,  it 
will  be,  as  ZS  :  SI  :  :  CQj  CA;  that  is,  as  100  to 
40,  fo  is  300  to  CA.  Wherefore,  by  the  rule  of  three, 
CA  will  be  found  to  be  of  102  feet.  And,  by  adding 
N°  137. 
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the  height  of  the  obfervator,  the  whole  BA  will  be  Lines  and 
1  26  feet.  Note,  that  the  height  is  greater  than  the  Angles, 
diflance,  when  the  perpendicular  cuts  the  right  Tide, 
and  lefs  if  it  cut  the  reclined  Tide;  and  that  the  height 
and  diflance  are  equal,  if  the  perpendicular  fall  on  the 
oppofite  angle. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If  the  height  of  a  tower  to  be  meafured  as  above, 
end  in  a  point  (as  in  fig.  3.),  the  diflance  of  the  ob¬ 
fervator  oppofite  to  it,  is  not  CD,  but  is  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  point  A;  that 
is,  to  CD  muff  be  added  the  half  of  the  thicknefs 
of  the  tower,  viz.  BD  :  which  muff  likewife  be  un- 
derftood  in  the  following  propofitions,  when  the  cafe 
is  fimilar. 

PROPOSITION  III. 

Fig.  4.  From  the  height  of  a  tower  AB  given ,  to  find 
a  difiance  on  the  horizontal  plane  BC,  by  the  geometrical 
fquare. — Let  the  inflrument  be  fo  placed,  as  that  the 
mark  C  in  the  oppofite  plane  may  be  feen  through  the 
Tights  ;  and  let  it  be  obferved  how  many  parts  are  cut 
off  by  the  perpendicular.  Now,  by  what  hath  been 
already  demonffrated,  the  triangles  AEF,  ABC,  are 
fimilar  ;  therefore,  it  will  be  as  EF  to  AE,  fo  AB 
(compofed  of  the  height  of  the  tower  BG,  and  of  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  the  inflrument  A,  above  the 
tower  BG)  to  the  diflance  BC.  Wherefore,  if,  b$r 
the  rule  of  three,  you  fay,  as  EF  to  AE,  fo  is  AB  to 
BC,  it  will  be  the  diflance  fought. 

PROPOSITION  IV. 

Fig.  5.  To  meafure  any  diflance  at  land  or  fea,  by 
the  geometrical  fquare . — In  this  operation,  the  index  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  inflrument,  as  was  fhown  in  the 
defeription  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  fupport,  the  inflru¬ 
ment  is  to  be  placed  horizontally  at  the  point  A;  then 
let  it  be  turned  till  the  remote  point  F,  whole  diflance 
is  to  be  meafured,  be  feen  through  the  fixed  Tights ; 
and  bringing  the  index  to  be  parallel  with  the  other 
Tide  of  the  inflrument,  obferve  by  the  Tights  upon  it 
any  acceflible  mark  B,  at  a  fenfible  diflance  :  then 
carrying  the  inflrument  to  the  point  B,  let  the  im¬ 
moveable  Tights  be  dire&td  to  the  firff  ftation  A,  and 
the  Tights  of  the  index  to  the  point  F.  If  the  index 
cut  the  right  fide  of  the  fquare,  as  in  K,  in  the  two 
triangles  BRK,  and  BAF,  which  are  equiangular,  it 
will  be  as  BR  to  RK,  fo  BA  (the  diflance  of  the  fta- 
tions  to  be  meafured  with  a  chain)  to  AF ;  and  the 
diflance  AF  fought  will  be  found  by  the  rule  of  three. 

But  if  the  index  cut  the  reclined  fide  of  the  Tquarc 
in  any  point  L,  where  the  diflance  of  a  more  re¬ 
mote  point  is  fought :  in  the  triangles  BLS,  BAG, 
the  fide  LS  fhall  be  to  SB,  as  BA  to  AG,  the  di- 
ftance  fought ;  which  accordingly  will  be  found  by  the 
rule  of  three. 

PROPOSITION  V. 

Fig.  6.  To  meafure  an  accejfihle  height  by  means  of 
a  plain  mirror. — Let  AB  be  the  height  to  be  mea¬ 
fured  ;  let  the  mirror  be  placed  at  C,  in  the  horizon¬ 
tal  plane  BD,  at  a  known  diflance  BC  ;  let  the  obfer- 
ver  go  back  to  D,  till  he  fee  the  image  of  the  fummit 
in  the  mirror,  at  a  certain  point  of  it,  which  he  muff 
diligently  mark  ;  and  let  DE  be  the  height  of  the  ob- 
fervator’s  eye.  The  triangles  ABC  and  EDC  are 
equiangular  ;  for  the  angles  at  D  and  B  are  right 
angles;  and  ACB,  ECD,  are  equal,  being  the  angles 
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of  incidence  and  reflexion  of  the  ray  AC,  as  is  demon- 
ftrated  in  optics  ;  wherefore  the  remaining  angles  at 
A  and  E  are  alfo  equal ;  therefore  it  will  be  as  CD 
to  DE,  fo  CB  to  BA;  that  is,  as  the  diflance  of  the 
obfervator  from  the  point  of  the  mirror  in  the  right 
line  betwixt  the  obfervator  and  the  height,  is  to  the 
heip-ht  of  the  obfervator’s  eye,  fo  is  the  diflance  of 
the°tower  from  that  point  of  the  mirror  to  the  height 
of  the  tower  fought;  which  therefore  will  be  found 
by  the  rule  of  three. 

Note  i .  The  obfervation  will  be  more  exadl,  if,  at 
the  point  D,  a  ftaff  be  placed  in  the  ground  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  over  the  top  of  which  the  obfervator  may 
fee  a  point  of  the  glaft  exa&ly  in  a  line  betwixt  him 
and  the  to.wer. 

Note  2.  In  place  of  a  mirror  may  be  ufed  the  fur- 
face  of  water  contained  in  a  veffel,  which  naturally 
becomes  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

p  roposition  vr. 

Fig.  7.  To  meafure  an  accejfible  height  AB  by  means 
of  two  Jlaffs. —  Let  there  be  placed  perpendicularly  in 
the  ground  a  longer  ilaff  DE,  likewife  a  fhorter  one 
FG,  fo  as  the  obfervator  may  fee  A,  the  top  of  the 
height  to  be  meafured,  over  the  ends  DF  of  the  two 
fluffs;  let  FII  and  DC,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  meet 
1)E  and  AB  in  H  and  C  ;  then  the  triangles  FHD, 
DCr\,  {hall  be  equiangular  ;  for  the  angles  at  C  and 
H  are* right  ones  ;  likewife  the  angle  A  is  equal  to  the 
amde  FD H  ;  wherefore  the  remaining  angles  DFH, 
and  ADC,  are  alfo  equal :  wherefore,  as  FH,  the  di* 
fiance  of  the  ftaffs,  to  HD,  the  excefs  of  the  longer 
flaff  above  the  fhorter  ;  fo  is  DC,  the  diftanre  of  the 


Angles. 
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and  firfl  Ration,  till  he  come  to  the  fecond  Ration  ;  *flRe*,and 
where  (fig.  11.)  he  is  to  place  the  longer  Ilaff  perpen- 
dicularly  at  RNr,  and  the  fhorter  ftaff  at  KO,  fo  that 
the  fummit  A  may  be  feen  along  their  tops ;  that  is, 
fo  that  the  points  KNA  maybe  in  the  fame  right  line. 

Through  the  point  N,  let  there  be  drawn  the  right  line 
NP  parallel  to  FA  :  Wherefore  in  the  triangles  KNP* 

KAF,  the  angles  KNP,  KAF  are  equal,  alfo  the  angle 
AKF  is  common  to  both;  confequently  the  remaining 
angle  KPN  is  equal  to  the  remaining  angle  KFA.  And 
therefore,  PN  •  FA  :  ;  KP  :  KF.  But  the  triangles 
PNL,  FAS  are  iimilar;  therefore,  PN  :  FA  :  :  NL  : 

SA.  Therefore  (by  the  11.  5.  Eucl.)  KP  :  KF  :  : 

NL  I  SA.  Thence,  alternately,  it  will  be,  as  KP  (the 
excefs  of  the  greater  diflance  of  the  fbort  flaff  from 
the  long  one  above  its  leffer  diflance  from  it)  to  NL, 
the  excefs  of  the  longer  ftalT  above  the  fhorter  ;  fo 
KF,  the  diflance  of  the  two  flations  of  the  fhorter  flaff 
to  SA,  the  excefs  of  the  height  fought  above  the  height 
of  the  fhorter  flaff.  Wherefore  SA  will  be  found  by 
the  rule  of  three.  To  which  let  the  height  of  the 
fhorter  flaff  be  added,  and  the  fum  will  give  the  whole 
inacceffible  height  BA. 

Note  1.  In  the  fame  manner  may  an  inacceffible 
height  be  found  by  a  geometrical  fquare,  or  by  a  plain 
fpeculum.  But  we  (hall  leave  the  rules  to  be  found 
out  by  the  fludent,  for  his  own  exercife. 

Note  2.  That  by  the  height  of  the  ftaff  we  under- 
ftand  its  height  above  the  ground  in  which  it  is  fixed. 

,  Note  3.  Hence  depends  the  method  of  ufmg  other 
inftvuments  invented  by  geometricians  ;  for  example, 
of  the  geometrical  crofs  :  and  if  all  things  be  juftly 


longer  flaff  from  the  tower,  to  CA,  the  excefs  of  the  weighed,  a  like  rule  will  ferve  for  it  as  here.  .  But  we 
height  of  the  tower  above  the  longer  ilaff.  And  thence  incline  to  touch  only  upon  what  isjnofl  material. 

CA  will  be  found  by  the  rule  of  three. 

To  which  if  the  length  DE  be  added,  you  will  have 
the  whole  height  of  the  tower  BA* 

S’  C  HO  L  I  U  M. 

Fig.  S.  Many  other  methods  may  be  occafionaliy 
contrived  for  meafuring  an  acceffible  height,  ^ 


For  ex¬ 
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Fig.  9.  To  meafure  the  diflance  AB,  to  one  of  nub  of 
extremities  we  have  accefs ,  by  the  help  of  four  faffs. — Let 
there  be  a  ftaff  fixed  at  the  point  A  ;  then  going  back 
at  fome  fenfible  diflance  in  the  fame  r A  ht  line,  let 
another  be  fixed  in  C,  fo  as  that  both  the  points  A  and 


nmole  from  the*  given  length  of  the  ftadow  BD,  to  B  be  covered  and  hid  by  the  ftaff  C  :  likewife  going 
.  r  *  »  1  •  a  n  ..I, no  .  T  /a*-  a  nfl  in  a  nernendicular  from  the  right  line  CB,  at  trie 


find  out  the  height  AB,  thus :  Let  there  be  erefted  a 
flaff  CE  perpendicularly,  producing  the  fliadow  EF  : 
The  triangles  ABD,  CEF,  are  equiangular;  for  the 
angles  at  B  and  E  are  right;  and  the  angles  AD  B  and 
CFE  are  equal,  each  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  the 
fun’s  elevation  above  the  horizon  :  Therefore,  as  EF, 
the  fhadow  of  the  ftaff,  to  EC,  the  flaff  itielf ;  fo  BD, 
the  fhadow  of  the  tower,  to  BA,  the  height  of  the 
tower.  Though  the  plane  on  which  the  fhadow  of 
the  tower  falls  be  not  parallel  to  the  horizon,  if  the 
flaff  be  erected  in  the  fame  plane,  the  rule  will  be  the 

lame'  PROPOSITION  VII. 

To  meafure  an  inacceffible  height  by  meant  of  two Jl offs. 

_ Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  height  to  be  accel- 

iible,  or  that  we  can  come  at  the  lower  end  of  it  ; 
now’if  becattfe  of  fome  impediment,  we  cannot  get  to 
a  tower,  or  if  the  point  vvhofe  height  is  to  be  ionnd 
out  be  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  fo  that  the  perpendicular 
be  hid  within  the  hill ;  if,  for  want  of  better  tnftrtt- 
ments,  fueh  an  inacceffible  height  is  to  be  meafured  by 
wr-us  of  two  ftaffs,  let  the  firit  oblervation  he  made 
with  the  ftaffs  Dl£  and  FG,  (as  in  prop.  6.);  then  the 
obfervator  is  to  go  off  in  a  direA  line  from  the  hetght 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II. 


off  in  a  perpendicular  from  the  right  line  CB,  at  the 
point  A  (the  method  of  doing  which  fhall  be  fhown 
in  the  following  fcholium),  let  there  be  placed  another 
ftaff  at  H  ;  and  in  the  right  line  CKG  (perpendicular 
to  the  fame  CB,  at  the  point  B),  and  at  the  point  of 
it  K,  fueh  that  the  points  K,  H,  and  B  may  be  in  the 
fame  right  line,  let  there  be  fixed  a  fourth  flaff.  Let 
there  be  drawn,  or  let  there  be  fuppofed  to  be  drawn, 
aright  line  GH  parallel  to  CA.  1  he  triangles  KGFI, 
HAB,  will  be  equiangular;  for  the  angles  HAB,  KGH 
are  right  angles.  Alfo  the  angles  A BH,  KHG  are 
equal";  wherefore,  as  KG  (the ‘excefs  of  CK  above 
AH)  to  GH,  or  to  CA,  the  diflance  betwixt  the  firll 
and  fecond  flaff;  fo  is  AH,  the  diflance  betwixt  the 
hrft  and  third  flaff,  to  AB  the  diflance  fought. 

St  HO  LIU  M. 

Fig.  TO.  To  draw  on  a  plane  a  right  line  AE  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CH,  from  a  given  point  A  ;  take  the 
right  lines  AB,  AD,  on  each  iide  equal  ;  and  in  the 
points  B  and  D,  let  there  be  fixed  flakes,  to  which  let 
there  be  tied  two  equal  ropes  BE,  DE,  or  one  having 
a  mark  in  tile  middle,  and  holding  in  your  hand  their 
extremities  joined  (or  the  mark  in  the  middle,  if  it  be 
but  one),  draw  out  the  ropes  on  the  ground  ;  and 
4  then 
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Lines  ancl  then  where  the  two  ropes  meet,  or  at  the  mark, 
.Au*]cs'  when  by  it  the  rope  is  fully  flretched,  let  there  be 
v  "  placed  a  third  Hake  at  E  ;  the  right  line  AE  will  be 
perpendicular  to  CH  in  the  point  A  (prob.  i.  of 
Part  I.).  In  a  manner  not  unlike  to  this,  may  any 
problems,  that  are  refolved  by  the  fquare  and  com¬ 
pares,  be  done  by  ropes  and  a  cord  turned  round  as 
a  radius. 

PROPOSITION  IX. 

Fig.  12.  To  meafure  the  diflance  AB,  ene  of  whofe 
extremities  is  accejfille . — From  the  point  A,  let  the  right 
line  AC  of  a  known  length  be  made  perpendicular  to 
AB  (by  the  preceding  fcholium)  :  likewife  draw  the 
right  line  CD  perpendicular  to  CB,  meeting  the  right 
line  -  AB  in  D  :  then  as  DA  :  AC  : :  AC  :  AB. 
Wherefore,  when  DA  and  AC  are  given,  AB  will  be 
found  by  the  rule  of  three. 

SC  HO  L  11/  M. 

All  the  preceding  operations  depend  on  the  equality 
of  fome  angles  of  triangles,  and  on  the  fimilarity  of 
the  triangles  arifing  from  that  equality.  ~  And  on  the 
fame  principles  depend  innumerable  other  operations 
which  a  geometrician  will  find  out  of  himfelf,  as  ia 
very  obvious.  However,  fome  of  thefe  operations 
require  fuch  exa&nefs  in  the  work,  and  without  it  are 
fo  liable  to  errors,  that,  cateris  paribus ,  the  following 
operations,  which  are  performed  by  a  trigonometrical 
calculation,  are  to  be  preferred  ;  yet  could  we  not  o- 
mit  thofe  above,  being  mofl  eafy  in  pradlice,  and  moll 
clear  and  evident  to  thofe  who  have  only  the  firfl  e- 
lements  of  geometry.  But  if  you  are  provided  with 
inftruments,  the  following  operations  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon.  We  do  not  infill  on  the  eafielt  cafes  to 
thofe  who  are  (killed  in  plain  trigonometry,  which  is 
indeed  neceffary  to  any  one  who  would  apply  himfelf 
to  pra&ice.  See  Trigonometry. 

PROPOSITION  X. 

Fig.  13.  To  defcrihe  the  conjlruftion  and  ufe  of  the  geo¬ 
metrical  quadrant. — The  geometrical  quadrant  is  the 
fourth  part  of  a  circle  divided  into  90  degrees,  to 
which  two  fights  are  adapted,  with  a  perpendicular  or 
plumb-line  hanging  from  the  centre.  The  general  ufe 
of  it  is  for  inveiligating  angles  in  a  vertical  plane,  com¬ 
prehended  under  right  lines  going  from  the  centre  of 
the  infirument,  one  of  which  is  horizontal,  and  the 
other  is  diredled  to  fome  vilible  point.  This  inflru- 
ment  is  made  of  any  folid  matter,  as  wood,  copper,  &  c. 
PROPOSITION  XL 

Fig.  14.  To  defcribe  and  make  ufe  of  the  graphometer . 
— The  graphometer  is  a  femicircle  made  of  any  hard 
matter,  of  wood,  for  example,  or  brafs,  divided  into 
180  degrees;  fo  fixed  on  a  fulcrum,  by  means  of  a 
brafs  ball  and  focket,  that  it  eafily  turns  about,  and 
retains  any  fituation  ;  two  fights  are  fixed  on  its  dia¬ 
meter.  At  the  centre  there  is  commonly  a  magneti- 
cal  needle  in  a  box.  There  is  likewife  a  moveable 
ruler,  which  turns  round  the  centre,  and  retains  any 
fituation  given  it.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  obferve  any 
angle,  whole  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  infirument 
in  any  plane  (though  it  is  moil  commonly  horizontal, 
or  nearly  fo),  and  to  find  how  many  degrees  it  con¬ 
tains. 

PROPOSITION  XU. 

Fig.  15.  and  16.  To  defcrihe  the  manner  in  which 
angles  are  meafured  hy  a  quadrant  or  graphometer . — Let 
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there  be  an  angle  in  a  vertical  plane,  comprehended  Lines  and  '] 
between  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon  HK,  and  the  Angles. 

right  line  RA,  coming  from  any  remarkable  point  of - v — -f 

a  tower  or  hill,  or  from  the  fun,  moon,  or  a  ftar. 

Suppofe  that  this  angle  RAH  is  to  be  meafured 
by  the  quadrant :  let  the  infirument  be  placed  in  the 
vertical  plane,  fo  as  that  the  centre  A  may  be  in  the 
angular  point  ;  and  let  the  fights  be  direded  towards 
the  objed  at  R  (by  the  help  of  the  ray  coming  from 
it,  if  it  be  the  fun  or  moon,  or  by  the  help  of  the  vi- 
fual  ray,  if  it  is  any  thing  elfe),  the  degrees  and  mi¬ 
nutes  in  the  arc  BC,  cut  off  by  the  perpendicular,  will 
meafure  the  angle  RAH  required.  For,  from  the 
make  of  the  quadrant,  BAD  is  a  right  angle  ;  there¬ 
fore  BAR  is  likewife  right,  being  equal  to  it.  But, 
becaufe  HK  is  horizontal,  and  AC  perpendicular, 

HAC  will  be  a  right  angle  ;  and  therefore  equal  alfo 

to  BAR.  From  thofe  angles  fubtrad  the  part  HAB 

that  is  common  to  both  ;  and  there  will  remain  the 

angle  BAC  equal  to  the  angle  RAH.  But  the  arc  I] 

BC  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  BAC  ;  confequently, 

it  is  likewife  the  meafure  of  the  angle  RAH. 

Note,  That  the  remaining  arc  on  the  quadrant  DC 
is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  RAZ,  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  the  forefaid  right  line  RA  and  AZ  which  points 
to  the  zenith. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  meafure  the  angle  ACR 
(fig.  16.)  in  any  plane,  comprehended  between  the 
right  lines  AC  and  BC,  drawn  from  two  points  A  and 
B,  to  the  place  of  Ration  C.  Let  the  graphometer 
be  placed  at  C,  Supported  by  its  fulcrum  (as  was  fhown 
above)  ;  and  let  the  immoveable  fights  on  the  fide  of 
the  infirument  DE  be  direded  towards  the  point  A  ; 
and  likewife  (while  the  infirument  remains  immove¬ 
able)  let  the  fights  of  the  ruler  FG  (which  is  move- 
able  about  the  centre  C)  be  direded  to  the  point  B. 

It  is  evident  that  the  moveable  ruler  cuts  off  an  arc 
DH,  which  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  ACB  fought. 

Moreover,  by  the  fame  method,  the  inclination  of  CE, 
or  ofFG,  may  be  obferved  with  the  meridian  line, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  the  magnetic  needle  inclofed 
in  the  box,  and  is  moveable  about  the  centre,  of  the 
infirument,  and  the  meafure  of  this  inclination  or  angle 
found  in  degrees. 

PROPOSITION  XIII. 

Fig.  17.  To  meafure  an  accejjible  height  by  the  geome¬ 
trical  quadrant . — By  the  12  th  prop,  of  this  Part,  let 
the  angle  C  be  found  by  means  of  the  quadrant.  Then 
in  the  triangle  ABC,  right-angled  at  B  (BC  being  * 
fuppofed  the  horizontal  diflance  of  the  obfervator 
from  the  tower),  having  the  angle  at  C,  and  the  fide 
BC,  the  required  height  BA  will  be  found  by  the  3d 
cafe  of  plane  trigonometry.  See  Trigonometry. 
PROPOSITION  XIV. 

Fig.  18.  To  meafure  an  inacceffible  height  by  the  geo¬ 
metrical  quadrant. — Let  the  angle  ACB  be  obferved 
with  the  quadrant  (by  the  12th  prop,  of  this  Part)  ; 
then  let  the  obferver  go  from  C  to  the  fecond  Ration 
D,  in  the  right  line  BCD  (provided  BCD  be  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane)  ;  and  after  meafuring  this  diflance  CD* 
take  the  angle  ADC  likewife  with  the  quadrant. 

Then,  in  the  triangle  ACD,  there  is  given  the  angle 
ADC,  with  the  angle  ACD ;  becaufe  ACB  was  given, 
before;  therefore  (by  art.  59.  of  Part  I.)  the  remain- 
ing  angle  CAD  is  given  likewife.  But  the  fide  CD  is 

likewife 


fort  II 

ties  and 
\nglen. 
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like  wife  given,  being  the  diftance  of  the  ftation  C  and 
D  ;  therefore  (by  the  firft  cafe  of  oblique-angled  tri¬ 
angles  in  trigonometry y  the  fide  AC  will  be  found. 
Wherefore,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  all  the 
angles  and  the  hypothenufe  AC  aie  given  ;  confe- 
quently,  by  the  fourth  cafe  of  trigonometry,  the  height 
fought  AB  will  be  found  ;  as  alio  (if  you  pleafe)  the 
diftance  of  the  ftation  C,  from  AB  the  perpendicular 
within  the  hill  or  inaccellible  height. 

PROPOSITION  XV. 

Fig.  19.  From  the  top  of  a  given  height,  to  meafure  the 
diftance  BC. — Let  the  angle  BAC  be  obferved  by  the 
1 2th  prop,  of  this;  wherefore  in  the  triangle  ABC, 
right-angled  at  B,  there  is  given  by  obfervation  the 
angle  at  A  ;  whence  (by  the  59th  ait.  of  Part.  I.)  there 
will  alfo  be  given  the  angle  BCA  :  moreover  the  fide 
AB  (being  the  height  of  the  tower)  is  fuppofed  to  be 
given.  Wherefore,  by  the  3d  cafe  of  trigonometry, 
BC,  the  diftance  fought,  will  be  found. 

PROPOSITION  XVT. 

Fig.  20.  To  meafure  the  diftance  of  two  places  A  and 

B,  of  which  one  is  accejftble,  by  the  graphometer.  — Let 
there  be  eredled  at  two  points  A  and  C,  fufficiently 
diftant,  two  vifible  figns  ;  then  (by  the  12th  prop,  of 
this  Part)  let  the  two  angles  BAC,  BCA,  be  taken  by 
the  graphometer.  Let  the  diftance  of  the  ftations  A 
and  C  be  ineafured  with  a  chain.  Then  the  third  angle 
B  being  known,  and  the  fide  AC  being  likewife 
known  ;  therefore,  by  the  firfl  cafe  of  trigonometry, 
the  diftance  required,  AB,  will  be  found. 

PROPOSITION  XVII* 

Fig.  21.  To  meafure  by  the  graphometer  the  diftance 
ef  two  places ,  neither  of  which  is  accejftble . — Let  two 
liations  C  and  D  be  chofen,  from  each  of  which  the 
places  may  be  feen  whofe  diftance  is  fought ;  let  the 
angles  ACD,  ACB,  BCD,  and  likewife  the  angles 
BDC,  BD  A,  CDA,  be  meafured  by  the  graphometer; 
let  the  diftance  of  the  ftations  C  and  D  be  meafured 
by  a  chain,  or  (if  it  be  neceflary)  by  the  preceding 
pra&ice.  Now,  in  the  triangle  ACD,  there  are  given 
two  angles  ACD  and  ADC;  therefore,  the  third  CAD 
is  likewife  given  ;  moreover,  the  lide  CD  is  given  ; 
therefore,  by  the  firfl  cafe  of  trigonometry,  the  fide 
AD  will  be  found..  After  the  fame  manner,  iu  the  tri¬ 
angle  BCD,  from  all  the  angles  and  one  fide  CD  given, 
the  lide  BD  is  found.  Wherefore,  in  the  triangle 
ADB,  from  the  given  fidesDA  and  DB,  and  the  angle 
ADB  contained  by  them,  the  fide  AB  (the  diftance 
fought)  is  found  by  the  4th  cafe  of  trigonometry  of 
oblique-angled  triangles. 

PROPOSITION  XVIII. 

Fig.  22.  It  is  required  by  the  graphometer  and  qua - 
dranl  to  meafure  an  accejftble  height  AB,  placed  fo  on 
a  jleep ,  that  ohe  can  neither  go  near  it  in  an  horizontal 
plane ,  nor  receae  from  it,  as  wc  fuppofed  in  the  folution  of 
the  14 th  prop. — Let  there  be  chofen  any  fituation,  as 

C,  and  another  D  ;  where  let  fome  mark  be  ereded  : 
let  the  angles  ACD  and  ADC  be  found  by  the  grapho¬ 
meter  ;  then  the  third  angle  DAC  will  be  known. 
Let  the  fide  CD,  the  diftance  of  the  ftations,  be  mea¬ 
fured  with  a  chain,  and  thence  (by  trigon.)  the  fide 
AC  will  be  found.  Again,  in  the  triangle  ACB,  right- 
angled  at  B,  having  found  by  the  quadrant  the  angle 
ACB,  the  other  angle  CAB  is  known  likewife:  but 
the  fide  AC  in  the  triangle  ADC  is  already  known ; 
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therefore  the  height  required  AB  will  be  found  by  the  Lines  and 
4th  cafe  of  right-angled  triangles.  If  the  height  of  f 

the  tower  is  wanted,  the  angle  BCF  will  be  found  by 
the  quadrant:  which  being  taken  from  the  angle  ACB 
already  known,  the  angle  ACF  will  remain  :  but  the 
angle  FAC  was  known  before  ;  therefore  the  remain¬ 
ing  angle  AFC  will  be  known.  But  the  fide  AC  was 
alfo  known  before  ;  therefore,  in  the  triangle  AFC,' 
all  the  angles  and  one  of  the  Tides  AC  being  known, 

AF,  the  height  of  the  tower  above  the  hill,  will  be 
found  by  trigonometry. 

SCHOLIUM . 

It  were  eafy  to  add  many  other  methods  of  meafu- 
ring  heights  and  diftances  ;  but  if  what  is  above  be 
underftood^  it  will  be  eafy  (efpccially  for  one  that  is 
verfed  in  the  elements)  to  contrive  methods  for  this 
purpofe,  according  to  the  occafion  :  fo  that  there  is 
no  need  of  adding  any  more  of  this  fort.  We  fhall 
fubjoin  here  a  method  by  which  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  may  be  found  out* 

PROPOSITION  XIX. 

Fig.  I.  To  find  the  diameter  of  the  earth  from  one  ob- 
fervation . — Let  there  be  chofen  a  high  hill  AB,  near 
the  fea-fhore,  and  let  the  obfervator  on  the  top  of  it, 
with  an  exadl  quadrant  divided  into  minutes  and  fe- 
conds  by  tranfverfe  divifions,  and  fitted  with  a  tele- 
fcope  in  place  of  the  common  fights,  meafure  the  angle 
ABE  contained  under  the  right  line  AB,  which  goes  to 
the  centre,  and  the  right  line  BE  drawn  to  the  fea,  a 
tangent  to  the  globe  at  E  ;  let  there  be  drawn  from 
A  perpendicular  to  BD,  the  line  AF  meeting  BE  in  F. 

Now  in  the  right-angled  triangle  BAF  all  the  angles 
are  given,  alfo  the  fide  AB,  the  height  of  the  hill ; 
which  is  to  be  found  by  fome  of  the  foregoing  me¬ 
thods  as  exa&ly  as  pofiible  ;  and  (by  trigonometry) 
the  Tides  BF  and  AF  are  found.  But  by  cor.  36th 
3.  Eucl.  AF  is  equal  to  FE  ;  therefore  BE  will  be 
known.  Moreover,  by  36th  3.  Eucl.  the  redlangle 
under  BA  and  BD  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  BE.  And 
thence  by  17th  6.  Eucl.  as  AB  :  BE  :  :  BE  :  BD. 
Therefore,  fince  AB  and  BE  are  already  given,  BD 
will  be  found  by  nth  6.  Eucl.  or  by  the  rule  of  three; 
and  fubtradling  BA,  there  will  remain  AD  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  earth  fought. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Many  other  methods  might  be  propofed  for  mea- 
furing  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  The  moft  exa&  is 
that  propofed  by  Mr  Picart  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
at  Paris. 

“  According  to  Mr  Picart,  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
at  the  latitude  of  490  21'  was  57,060  Freneh  toifes, 
each  of  which  contains  fix  feet  of  the  fame  meafure  : 
from  which  it  follows,  that  if  the  earth  be  an  exa& 
fplierc,  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  it  will  be 
123,249,600  Paris  feet,  and  the  femidiameter  of  the 
eaith  19,615,800 feet:  but  the  Freneh  mathematicians, 
who  of  late  have  examined  Mr  Picart’s  operations,  af- 
fure  us,  that  the  degree  in  that  latitude  is  57>l^3 
toifes.  They  meafured  a  degree  in  Lapland,  in  the 
latitude  of  66°  20',  and  found  it  of  57,438  toifes.  By 
comparing  thefe  degrees,  as  well  as  by  the  obfervations 
on  pendulums,  and  the  theory  of  gravity,  it  appears 
that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  fpheroid  ;  and  (fuppofing 
thofe  degrees  to  be  accurately  meafured)  the  axis  at' 
diameter  that  pafles  through  the  poles  will  be  to  the 
4  Q^2  diameter 
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l^ines  and  diameter  of  tke  equator  as  177  to  178,  or  the  earth 
Angle?.  will  be  22  miles  higher  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles. 
^  degree  has  like  wife  been  meafured,  at  the  equator, 
and  found  to  be  confiderably  lefs  than  at  the  latitude  of 
Paris  ;  which  confirms  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth. 
But  an  account  of  this  laft  menfuration  has  not  been 
publifhed  as  yet.  If  the  earth  was  of  an  uniform  den- 
iity  from  the  furfacc  to  the  centre,  then,  according  to 
the  theory  of  gravity,  the  meridian  would  be  an  exadl 
ellipfis,  and  the  axis  would  be  to  the  diameter  of  the 
equator  as  230  to  231  ;  and  the  difference  of  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  equator  and  femiaxis  about  17  miles.” 

In  what  follows,  a  figure  is  often  to  be  laid  down  on 
paper,  like  to  another  figure  given  ;  and  becaufe  this 
likenefs  confifts  in  the  equality  of  their  angles,  and  in 
the  Tides  having  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  (by 
the  definitions  of  the  6th  of  EucL)  we  are  now  to  fhow 
what  methods  pradlical  geometricians  ufe  for  making 
on  paper  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle,  and  how 
they  conflitute  the  Tides  in  the  fame  proportion.  For 
this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  a  protractor  (or,  when 
it  is  wanting,  a  line  of  chords),  and  of  a  line  of  equal 
parts. 

PROPOSITION  XX. 

Fig.  2.  3.  4.  5.  and  6*  To  defence  the  conflruftion 
and  ufe  of  the  protraflor,  of  the  line  of  chords ,  and  of  the 
line  of  equal  parts .  The  protra&or  is  a  fmall  femi- 
circle  of  brafs,  or  fuch  folid  matter.  The  femicir- 
cnmference  is  divided  into  180  degrees.  The  ufe  of 
it  is,  to  draw  angles  on  any  plane,  as  on  paper,  or  to 
examine  the  extent  of  angles  already  laid  down.  For 
this  laft  purpofe,  let  the  fmall  point  in  the  centre  of  the 
protrattor  be  placed  above  the  angular  point,  and  let 
the  fide  AB  coincide  with  one  of  the  Tides  that  contain 
the  angle  propofed  ;  the  number  of  degrees  cut  off  by 
the  other  Tide,  computing  on  the  piotra&or  from  B, 
will  fhow  the  quantity  of  the  angle  that  is  to  be  mea- 
fured. 

But  if  an  angle  is  to  be  made  of  a  given  quantity  on 
a  given  line,  and  at  a  given  point  of  that  line,  let  AB 
coincide  with  the  given  line,  and  let  the  centre  A  of 
the  inftrumtnt  be  applied  to  that  point.  Then  let 
there  be  a  maik  made  at  the  given  number  of  degrees; 
and  a  right  line  drawn  from  that  mark  to  the  given 
point,  will  conflitute  an  angle  with  the  given  right  line 
of  the  quantity  required;  as  is  maniftfl. 

This  is  the  mofl  natural  and  eafy  method,  either  for 
examining  the  extent  of  an  angle  on  paper,  or  for  de- 
fciibing  on  paper  an  angle  of  a  given  quantity. 

But  when  there  is  fcarcity  of  inflruments,  or  becaufe 
a  line  of  chords  is  more  eafily  carried  about  (being 
deferibed  on  a  ruler  on  which  there  are  many  other 
lines  befides),  pra&ical  geometricians  frequently  make 
ufe  of  it.  It  is  made  thus:  let  the  quadrant  of  a  circle 
be  divided  into  90  degrees  (as  in  fig.  4.)  The  line 
AB  is  the  chord  of  go  degrees  ;  the  chord  of  every 
arc  of  the  quadrant  is  transferred  to  this  line  AB,  which 
is  always  marked  with  the  number  of  degrees  in  the 
Cprrefponding  arc. 

Note,  That  the  chord  of  60  degrees  is  equal  to  the 
radius,  by  corol.  15.  4th  Eucl.  If  now  a  given  angle 
EDF  is  to  be  meafured  by  the  line  of  chords  from  the 
centie  D,  with  the  diftance  DG  (the  chord  of  60  de¬ 
grees),  deferibe  the  arc  GF  ;  and  let  the  points  G 
and  F  be  marked  where  this  arc  interacts  the  fides 
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of  the  angle.  Then  if  the  diftance  GF,  applied  on  the  Lines  acd 
line  of  chords  from  A  to  B,  gives  (for  example)  25  de~  Angks. 
grees,  this  fhall  be  the  meafure  of  the  angle  propofed. 

When  an  obtuit  angle  is  to  be  meafured  with  this 
line,  let  its  complement  to  a  femicircle  be  meafured, 
and  thence  it  will  be  known.  It  were  eafy  to  transfer 
to  the  diameter  of  a  circle  the  chords  of  all  arches  to 
the  extent  of  a  femicircle  ;  but  fuch  are  rarely  found 
marked  upon  rules. 

But  now,  if  an  angle  of  a  given  quantity,  fuppofe  of 
50  degrees,  is  to  be  made  at  a  given  point  M  of  the 
right  line  KL  (fig.  6.)  From  the  centre  M,  and  the 
diftance  MN,  equal  to  the  chord  of  60  degrees,  deferibe 
the  arc  QN.  Take  off  an  arc  NR,  whofe  chord  is  e- 
qual  to  that  of  50  degrees  on  the  line  of  chords  ;  join 
the  points  M  and  R ;  and  it  is  plain  that  MR  fhall 
contain  an  angle  of  50  degrees,  with  the  line  KL  pro¬ 
pofed. 

But  fometimes  we  cannot  produce  the  Tides  till  they 
be  of  the  length  of  a  chord  of  60  degrees  on  our  fcale; 
in  which  cafe  it  is  fit  to  work  by  a  circle  of  propor¬ 
tions  (that  is  a  fedlor),  by  which  an  arc  may  be  made 
of  a  given  numbti  of  degrees  to  any  radius. 

The  quantities  of  angles  are  likewife  determined  by 
other  lines  ufually  marked  upon  rules,  as  the  lines  of 
fines,  tangents,  and  fecants ;  but  as  thefe  methods  are 
not  fo  eafy  or  fo  proper  in  this  place,  we  omit  them. 

To  delineate  figures  fimilar  or  like  to  others  given, 
befides  the  equality  of  the  angles,  the  fame  proportion 
is  to  be  preferved  among  the  fides  of  the  figure  that  is 
to  be  delineated,  as  is  among  the  fides  of  the  figure? 
given.  For  which  purpofe,  on  the  rules  ufed  by  artifts, 
there  is  a  line  divided  into  equal  parts,  more  or  lefs  in 
number,  arid  greater  or  lefs  in  quantity  according  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  maker. 

Afoot  is  divided  into  inches;  and  an  inch,  by  means 
of  tranfverfe  lines,  into  100  equal  parts;  fo  that  with 
this  fcale,  any  number  of  inches  below  1  2,  with  any 
part  of  an  inch,  can  be  taken  by  the  compaffes,  pro¬ 
viding  fuch  part  be  greater  than  the  100th  part  of  an 
inch.  And  this  exa&uefs  is  very  neceffary  in  delinea¬ 
ting  the  plans  of  lioufes,  and  in  other  cafes. 

PROPOSITION  XXI. 

Fjg.  7.  To  lay  down  on  paper ,  by  the  protrafior  or 
line  of  chords ,  and  line  of  equal  parts,  a  right  lined  figure 
like  to  one  given,  providing  the  angles  and  fides  of  the 
figure  given  be  known  by  obfervaiion  or  menfuration .  For 
example,  fuppofe  that  it  is  known  that  in  a  quadran¬ 
gular  figure,  one  fide  is  of  235  feet,  that  the  angle 
contained  by  it  and  the  fecond  fide  is  of  84°,  the  fe- 
cond  fide  of  288  feet,  the  angle  contained  by  it  and  the 
third  fide  of  7  2°,  and  that  the  third  fide  is  294  feet. 

Thefe  things  being  given,  a  figure  is  to  be  drawn  on 
paper  like  to  this  quadrangular  figure.  On  your  paper 
at  a  proper  point  A,  let  a  right  line  be  drawn,  upon 
which  take,  235  equal  parts,  as  AB.  The  part  repre- 
fenting  a  foot  is  taken  greater  or  lefs,  according  as 
you  would  have  your  figure  greater  or  lefs.  In  the 
adjoining  figure,  the  icoth  part  of  an  inch  is  taken  for 
a  foot.  And  accordingly  an  inch  divided  into  100 
parts,  and  annexed  to  the  figure,  is  called  a.  fcale  of 
100  feet.  Let  there  be  made  at  the  point  B  (by  the 
preceding  propofition)  an  angle  ABC  of  85°, .  and  let 
BC  be  taken  of  288  parts  like  to  the  former.  Then 
let  the  angle  BCD  be  made  of  720,  and  the  fide  CD 
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of  294.  equal  parts.  Then  let  the  fide  AD  be  drawn ; 
and  it  will  complete  the  figure  like  to  the  given.  The 
meafures  of  the  angle  A  and  D  can  be  known  by  the 
protractor  or  line  of  chords,  and  the  fide  AD  by  the 
line  of  equal  parts;  which  will  exadly  anfvver  to  the 
correfponding  angles  and  to  the  fide  of  the  primary 
figure. 

After  the  very  fame  manner,  from  the  fidcs  and  an¬ 
gles  given  which  bound  any  right-lined  figure,  a  figure 
like  to  it  may  be  drawn,  and  the  rell  of  its  fides  and 
angles  be  known. 

COROLLARY .  . 

Hence  any  trigonometrical  problem  in  right-lined 
triangles  may  be  refolved  by  delineating  the  triangle 
from  what  is  given  concerning  it,  as  in  this  propofi- 
tion.  The  unknown  fides  are  examined  by  a  line  of 
equal  parts,  and  the  angles  by  a  protrador  or  line  of 
chords. 

PROPOSITION  XXII. 

The  diameter  of  a  circle  being  given ,  to  find  its  cir- 
tumfercnce  nearly . — The  periphery  of  any  polygon  in¬ 
fer  i  bed  in  the  circle  is  lefs  than  the  circumference,  and 
the  periphery  of  any  polygon  deferibed  about  a  circle 
is  greater  than  the  circumference.  Whence  Archi¬ 
medes  fir fb  difeovered  that  the  diameter  was  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  circumference,  as  7  to  22  nearly  ;  which 
ferves  for  common  ufe.  But  the  modems  have  com¬ 
puted  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  to  greater  exadnefs.  Suppofing  the  diameter 
ioo,  the  periphery  will  be  more  than  3I4>  kut 
lefs  than  315.  The  diameter  is  more  nearly  to 
the  circumference,  as  1 1 3  to  355.  But  Ludolphus 
van  Cuelen  exceeded  the  labours  of  all;  for  by  im- 
menfe  ftudy  he  found,  that  fuppofiug  the  diameter 

ico, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, cco,ooo,ooo, 

the  periphery  will  be  lefs  than 
3 1 4, 1 59,265 ,35  23>8-|.6,a64,3  38,32  7  >95 1  > 

*  but  greater  than 

314,159,265,358,979,323,846,264,338.327,950 ; 

whence  it  will  be  eafy,  any  part  of  the  cncumterence 
being  given  in  degrees  and  minutes,  to  afhgn  it  in 
parts  of  the  diameter. 

Chap.  II.  Of  Surveying  and  Meafuring  of  Land . 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  meafuring  of 
angles  and  fides,  whence  it  is  abundantly  eafy  to  lay 
down  a  field,  a  plane,  or  an  entire  country  ;  for  to 
this  nothing  is  requifite  but  die  protraction  oi  triangles, 
and  of  other  plain  figures,  after  having  meafured  their 
fides  and  angles.  But  as  this  is  efteemed  an  important 
part  of  practical  geometry,  we  (hall  fubjoin  here  an 
account  of  it  with  all  poffible  brevity,  fuggefting  with¬ 
al,  that  a  fui  veyor  will  improve  himfelf  more  by  one 
day’s  practice  than  by  a  great  deal  of  reading. 
y  PROPOSITION  XXIII. 

To  explain  what  furveying  is,  and  what  mjlruments 
Surveyors  ufe—  Firft.  it  is  neceffary  that  the  fur  veyor 
view  the  field  that  is  to  be  meafured,  and  inveftigate 
its  fides  and  angles,  by  means  of  an  iron  chain  (having 
a  particular  mark  at  each  foot  of  length,  or  at  any 
number  of  feet,  as  may  be  mod  convenient  for  redu¬ 
cing  lines  or  furfaces  to  the  received  meafures),  and 
tlie  graphometer  deferibed  above.  Secondly,  It  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  delineate  the  field  in  piano,  or  to  form  a 
map  of  it ;  that  is,  to  lay  down  on  paper  a  figure  ii- 
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milar  to  the  field;  which  is  done  by  the  protrador  (or  Surveying 
line  of  chords)  and  the  line  of  equal  parts  Thirdly,  ot  ^an  *  p 
It  is  nectfiary  to  find  out  the  area  of  the  field  fo  fur-  * 
veyed  and  reprefented  by  a  map.  Of  this  laft  we  are 
to  treat  below. 

The  fides  and  angles  of  fmall  fields  are  furveyed  by 
the  help  of  a  plain-table  :  which  is  generally  of  an  ob¬ 
long  redangular  figure,  and  fupported  by  a  fulcrum ,  fo 
as  to  turn  every  way  by  means  of  a  ball  and  locket. 

It  has  a  moveable  frame,  which  furrounds  the  board, 
and  ferves  to  keep  a  clean  paper  put  on  the  board 
clofe  and  right  to  it.  The  fides  of  the  frame  facing 
the  paper  are  divided  into  equal  parts  every  way. 

The  board  hath  befides  a  box  with  a  magnetic  needle, 
and  moreover  a  large  index  with  two  fights.  On  the 
edge  of  the  frame  of  the  board  are  marked  degrees 
and  minutes,  fo  as  to  fupply  the  room  of  a  grapho¬ 
meter. 

PROPOSITION  XXIV. 

Fig.  8.  T 0  delineate  a  feld  by  the  help  of  a  plains 

table ,  from  one  Jlation  whence  all  its  angles  may  be  feen 
and  their  diflances  meafured  by  a  chain. — Let  the  field 
that  is  to  be  laid  down  be  ABODE.  At  any  conve¬ 
nient  place  F,  let  the  plain-table  be  ereded  ;  cover  it 
with  clean  paper,  in  which  let  fome  point  near  themidde 
reprefent  the  Hatton.  Then  applying  at  this  place  the 
index  with  the  fights,  dired  it  fo  as  that  through  the 
fights  fome  mark  may  be  feen  at  one  of  the  anglesr 
fuppofe  A ;  and  from  the  point  F,  reprefenting  the 
llation,  draw  a  faint  right  line  along  the  fide  of  the 
index  :  then,  by  the  help  of  the  chain,  let  FA  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  llation  from  the  forefaid  angle  be  mea¬ 
fured.  Then  taking  what  part  you  think  convenient 
for  a  foot  or  pace  from  the  line  of  equal  parts,  fet  off 
011  the  faint  line  the  parts  correfponding  to  the  line. 

FA  that  was  meafured;  and  let  there  be  a  mark 
made  reprefenting  the  angle  of  the  field  A.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  table  immoveable,  the  fame  is  to  he  done  with, 
the  rell  of  the  angles;  then  right  lines  joining  tliofe 
marks  Shall  include  a  figure  like  to  the  field,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  5,  6.  Fuel. 

CORO  L.  LA  R  Y. 

The  fame  thing  is  done  in  like  manner  by  the  gr£~ 
pliometer  :  for  having  obferved  in  each  of  the  tri¬ 
angles,  AFB,  BFC,  GFD,  Sic.  the  angle  at  the  llatioii 
F,  arid  having  meafured  the  lines  from  the  llation  to 
the  angles  of  the  field,  let  fimilar  triangles  be  pro- 
traded  on  paper  (by  the  2  1 .  prop,  of  this),  having  their 
common  vertex  in  the  point  of  llation.  All  the  lines,, 
excepting  thofe  which  reprefent  the  fides  of  the  field, 
are  to  be  drawn  faint  or  obfeure. 

Note  1.  When  a  furveyor  wants  to  lay  down  a 
field,  let  him  place  dillindly  in  a  regitler  all  the  ob- 
fervations  of  the  angles,  and  the  meafures  of  the  fidesr 
until,  at  time  and  place  convenient,  he  draw  out  the 
figure  on  paper. 

Note  2.  The  obfervations  made  by  the  help  of  the 
graphometer  are  to  be  examined  :  for  all  the  angles 
about  the  point  F  ought  to  be  equal  to  four  tight  ones* 

(by  cor.  2.  art.  30.  of  Part  1.) 

PROPOSITION  XXV. 

FiC.  9.  Yo  lay  down  a  feld  by  means  of  two  fa* 
tiers,  from  each  of  which  all  the  angles  can  be  feen,  by 
meafuring  only  the  difaiue  of  the  f  nitons. — Let  the  in* 
fuument  be  placed  at  the  llation  F  :  and  having  chofen 

4.  a 
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purveying  a  point  reprefenting  it  upon  the  paper  which  is  laid 
t°  Land*  upon  the  plain  table,  let  the  index  be  applied  at  this 
point,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  about  it.  Then  let  it  be 
directed  fucceflively  to  the  feveral  angles  of  the  field  : 
and  when  any  angle  is  feen  through  the  fights,  draw 
an  obfcure  line  along  the  fide  of  the  index.  Let  the 
index,  with  the  fights,  be  dire&ed  after  the  fame 
manner  to  the  ftation  G  :  on  the  obfcure  line  drawn 
along  its  fide,  pointing  to  A,  fet  off  from  the  fcale  of 
equal  parts  a  line  correfponding  to  the  meafured  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  ftations,  and  this  will  determine  the  point 
G.  Then  remove  the  inftrument  to  the  ftation  G, 
and  applying  the  index  to  the  line  reprefenting  the 
diftance  of  the  Rations,  place  the  inftrument  fo  that 
the  firft  ftation  may  be  feen  through  the  fights.  Then 
the  inftrument.  remaining  immoveable,  let  the  index 
be  applied  to  the  point  reprefenting  the  fecond  ftation 
G,  and  be  fucccftivtly  directed  by  means  of  its  fights 
to  all  the  angles  of  the  field,  drawing  (as  before)  ob- 
fciire  lines  :  and  the  interfe&ion  of  the  two  obfcure 
lines  that  were  drawn  to  the  fame  angle  from  the  two 
ftations  will  always  reprefent  that  angle  on  the  plan. 
Care  mult  be  taken  that  tliofe  lines  be  not  miftakcn 
for  one  another.  Lines  joining  thofe  interfedtions  will 
form  a  figure  on  the  paper  like  to  the  field. 

SCHOLIUM . 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  do  the  fame  by  the  gra- 
pliometer,  if  you  keep  a  diflindt  account  of  your  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  angles  made  by  the  line  joining  the 
ftations,  and  the  lines  drawn  from  the  ftations  to  the 
refpedlive  angles  of  the  field.  And  this  is  the  moft 
common  manner  of  laying  down  whole  countries.  The 
tops  of  two  mountains  are  taken  for  two  ftations,  and 
their  diflance  is  either  meafured  by  fome  of  the  me¬ 
thods  mentioned  above,  or  is  taken  according  to  com¬ 
mon  repute.  The  fights  are  fucceflively  directed  to¬ 
wards  cities,  churches,  villages,  forts,  lakes,  turnings 
of  rivers,  woods,  &c. 

Note,  The  diftance  of  the  ftations  ought  to  be  great 
enough,  with  refpect  to  the  field  that  is  to  be  mea¬ 
fured  ;  fuch  ought  to  be  chofen  as  are  not  in  a  line  with 
any  angle  of  the  field.  And  care  ought  to  be  taken 
like  wife  that  the  angles,  for  example,  FAG,  FDG,  See. 
be  neither  very  acute,  nor  very  obtufe.  Such  angles 
are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible  ;  and  this  admo¬ 
nition  is  found  very  ufeful  in  practice. 

PROPOSITION  XXVI. 

Fig.  10.  To  lay  down  any  field ,  however  irregular 
its  figure  may  hey  by  the  help  of  the  graph ometer . — Let 
ABCEDHG  be  fuch  a  field.  Let  its  angles  (in  going 
round  it)  be  obferved  with  a  grapliometer  (by  the  12. 
of  this)  and  noted  down  ;  let  its  fides  be  meafured  with 
a  chain  ;  and  (by  what  was  faid  on  the  2  1.  of  this)  let 
a  figure  like  to  the  given  field  be  protracted  on  paper. 
If  any  mountain  is  in  the  circumference,  the  horizontal 
line  hid  under  it  is  to  be  taken  fora  fide,  which  may  be 
found  by  two  or  three  obfervations  according  to  fome 
of  the  methods  deferibed  above  ;  and  its  place  on  the 
map  is  to  be  diftinguiflied  by  a  fnade,  that  it  may  be 
known  a  mountain  is  there. 

If  not  only  the  circumference  of  the  field  is  to  be 
laid  down  on  the  plan,  but  alfo  its  contents,  as  villages, 
gardens,  churches,  public  roads,  we  muft  proceed  in 
this  manner. 

Let  there  be  (for  example)  a  church  F,  to  be  laid 
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down  in  the  plan.  Let  the  angles  ABF  BAF  be  ob-  Surveying 
ferved  and  protradled  on  paper  in  their  proper  places,  °f  kand. 
the  interfe&ion  of  the  two  Tides  BF  and  AF  will  give  '"T’"-'* 
the  place  of  the  church  on  the  paper  :  or,  more  exact¬ 
ly,  the  lines  BF  AF  being  meafured,  let  circles  be  de¬ 
feribed  from  the  centres  B  and  A,  with  parts  from  the 
fcale  correfponding  to  the  diftances  BF  and  AF,  and 
the  place  of  the  church  will  be  at  their  interfedlion. 

Note  1.  While  the  angles  obferved  by  the  grapho- 
meter  are  taken  down,  you  muft  be  careful  to  diftin- 
guiih  the  external  angles,  as  E  and  G,  that  they  may 
be  rightly  protra&ed  afterwards  on  paper. 

Note  2.  Our  obfervations  of  the  angles  maybe  exa¬ 
mined  by  computing  if  all  the  internal  angles  make 
twice  as  many  right  angles,  four  excepted,  as  there  arc 
fides  of  the  figure  ;  (for  this  is  demonftrated  by  32,  1. 

Eucl.)  But  in  place  of  any  external  angle  DEC,  its 
complement  to  a  circle  is  to  be  taken, 

PROPOSITION  XXVII. 

Fig.  11.  To  lay  down  a  plain  field  without  i  n ft  ru¬ 
men  ts. — If  a  fmall  field  is  to  be  meafured,  and  a  map 
of  it  to  be  made,  and  you  are  not  provided  with  in- 
ftruments ;  let  it  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  tri¬ 
angles,  by  right-lines,  as  in  the  figure  ;  and  after  mea- 
furing  the  three  fides  of  any  of  the  triangles,  for  ex¬ 
ample  of  ABC,  let  its  fides  be  laid  down  from  a  con¬ 
venient  fcale  on  paper,  (by  the  22.  of  this.)  Again, 
let  the  other  two  fides  BD  CD  of  the  triangle  CBD 
be  meafured  and  protracted  on  the  paper  by  the  fame 
fcale  as  before.  In  the  fame  manner  proceed  with 
the  reft  of  the  triangles  of  which  the  field  is  compofed, 
and  the  map  of  the  field  will  be  perfected  ;  for  the 
three  fides  of  a  triangle  determine  the  triangle  ; 
whence  each  triangle  011  the  paper  is  fimilar  to  its 
correfpondent  triangle  in  the  field,  and  is  fimilaily 
fituated  ;  confequently  the  whole  figure  is  like  to  the 
whole  field. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If  the  field  be  fmall,  and  all  its  angles  may  be  feen 
from  one  ftation,  it  may  be  very  well  laid  down  by  the 
plain-table,  (by  the  24.  of  this.)  If  the  field  be  lar¬ 
ger,  and  have  the  requifite  conditions,  and  great  ex- 
adlnefs  is  not  expe&ed,  it  likewife  may  be  plotted  by 
means  of  the  plain-table,  or  by  the  graphometer  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  25.  of  this) ;  but  in  fields  that  are  irre¬ 
gular  and  mountainous,  when  an  exadlmap  is  required, 
we  are  to  make  ufe  of  the  graphometer  (as  in  the  26. 
of  this),  but  rarely  of  the  plain-table. 

Having  protra&ed  the  bounding  lines,  the  particu¬ 
lar  parts  contained  within  them  may  be  laid  down  by 
the  proper  operations  for  this  purpofe  (delivered  in 
the  26th  propofition  ;  and  the  method  deferibed  in  the 
27th  propofition  may  be  fometimes  of  fervice)  ;  for 
we  may  truft  more  to  the  meafuring  of  fides  than  to 
the  observing  of  angles.  We  are  not  to  compute 
four-fided  and  many-fided  figures  till  they  are  refolved 
into  triangles :  for  the  fides  do  not  determine  thofe  fi¬ 
gures. 

In  the  laying  down  of  cities,  or  the  like,  we  may- 
make  ufe  of  any  of  the  methods  deferibed  above  that 
may  be  moft  convenient. 

The  map  being  finifhed,  it  is  transferred  on  clean 
paper,  by  putting  the  firft  fketch  above  it,  and  mark¬ 
ing  the  angles  by  the  point  of  a  fmall  needle.  Thefe 
points  being  joined  by  right  lines,  and  the  whole  illu- 
6  minuted 
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>»ng  minted  by  colours  proper  to  each  part,  and  the  figure 
•  of  the  mariner’s  compafs  being  added  to  diftinguifti  the 
~  north  and  fouth,  with  a  fcale  on  the  margin,  the  map 
or  plan  will  be  finifhed  and  neat. 

We  have  thus  briefly  and  plainly  treated  of  ,furvey- 
ing,  and  fhown  by  what  inilr aments  it  is  performed  ; 
having  avoided  thofe  methods  which  depend  on  the 
magnetic  needle,  not  only  becaufe  its  dire&ion  may 
vary  in  different  places  of  a  field  (the  contrary  of  this 
at  lead  doth  not  appear,)  but  becaufe  the  quantity  of 
an  angle  obferved  by  it  cannot  be  exactly  known  ;  for 
an  error  of  two  or  three  degrees  can  fcarcely  be  avoid¬ 
ed  in  taking  angles  by  it. 

As  for  the  remaining  part  of  furveying,  whereby 
the  area  of  a  field  already  laid  down  on  paper  is  found 
in  acres,  roods,  or  any  other  fuperficial  meafures ;  this 
we  leave  to  the  following  fe&ion,  which  treats  of  the 
snenfuration  of  furfaces. 

“  Befidcs  the  inftruments  deferibed  above,  a  fur- 
veyor  ought  to  be  provided  with  an  off-fet  flafF  equal 
in  length  to  io  links  of  the  chain,  and  divided  into  io 
equal  parts.  He  ought  likewife  to  have  io  arrows  or 
fmall  draight  (ticks  near  two  feet  long,  (hod  with  iron 
ferrils.  When  the  chain  is  fil'd  opened,  it  ought  to 
be  examined  by  the  off-fet  daff.  In  meafuring  any 
line,  the  leader  of  the  chain  is  to  have  the  io  arrows 
at  firft  fetting  out.  When  the  chain  is  (tretched  in 
the  lfne,  and  the  near  end  touches  the  place  from 
which  you  meafure,  the  leader  dicks  one  of  the  io 
arrows  in  the  ground,  at  the  far  end  of  the  chain. 
Then  the  leader  leaving  the  arrow,  proceeds  with  the 
chain  another  length  ;  and  the  chain  being  dretched 
in  the  line,  fo  that  the  near  end  touches  the  fird  arrow, 
the  leader  dicks  down  another  arrow  at  his  end  of  the 
chain.  The  line  is  preferved  draight,  if  the  arrows  be 
always  fet  fo  as  to  be  in  a  right  line  with  the  place 
you  meafure  from,  and  that  to  which  you  are  going. 
In  this  manner  they  proceed  till  the  leader  have  no 
more  arrows.  At  the  eleventh  chain,  the  arrows  are 
to  be  carried  to  him  again,  and  he  is  to  dick  one  of 
them  into  the  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  chain.  And 
the  fame  is  to  be  done  at  the  21.  31.  41.  &c.  chains, 
if  there  are  fo  many  in  a  right  line  to  be  meafured. 
In  this  manner  you  can  hardly  commit  an  error  in 
numbering  the  chains,  unlefs  of  10  chains  at  once. 

The  off-fet  daff  ferves  for  meafuring  readily  the 
dillances  of  any  tilings  proper  to  be  reprefented  in 
your  plan,  from  the  dation-line,  while  you  go  along. 
Thefe  didances  ought  to  be  entered  into  your  field- 
book,  with  the  correfponding  didances  from  the  lad 
dation,  and  proper  remarks,  that  you  may  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  plot  them  judly,  and  be  in  no  danger  of 
midaking  one  for  another  when  you  extend  your 
plan.  The  field-book  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  five  columns.  In  the  middle  column  the  angles 
at  the  feveral  dations  taken  by  the  theodolite  are  to 
be  entered,  with  the  didances  from  the  dations.  The 
didances  taken  by  the  off-fet  Raff,  on  either  fide  of 
the  dation-line,  are  to  be  entered  into  columns  on 
either  fide  of  the  middle  column,  according  to  their 
pofition  with  refpedt  to  that  line.  The  names  and 
characters  of  the  obje&s,  with  proper  remarks,  may 
be  entered  in  columns  on  either  fide  of  thefe  lad. 

“  Becaufe,  in  the  place  of  the  graphometer  deferi¬ 
bed  by  our  author,  furveyors  now  make  ufe  of  the 
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theodolite,  we  dial!  fubjoin  a  defenption  of*  Mr  Sif-  Surveying 
Ton’s  lated  improved  theodolite  from  Mr  Gardner’s  °* Land*  ^ 
practical  furveying  improved.  See  a  figure  of  it  in  — 

Plate  CCXVIIL 

“  In  this  inftrument,  the  three  Raffs,  by  brafs  fer¬ 
rils  at  top  ferew  into  bell-metal  joints,  that  are 
moveable  between  brafs  pillars,  fixed  in  a  drong 
brafs  plate  ;  in  which,  round  the  centre,  is  fixed  a 
focket  with  a  ball  moveable  in  it,  and  upon  which 
the  four  ferewa  prefs,  that  fet  the  limb  horizontal  : 

Next  above  is  another  fuch  plate,  through  which  the 
faid  ferews  pafs,  and  on  which,  round  the  centre,  is 
fixed  a  frudrum  of  a  cone  of  bell- metal,  whofe  axis 
(being  connected  with  the  centre  of  the  bell)  is  al¬ 
ways  perpendicular  to  the  limb,  by  means  of  a  coni¬ 
cal  brafs  fcrril  fitted  to  it,  whereon  is  fixed  the  com- 
pafs-box  ;  and  on  it  the  limb,  which  is  a  drong  btll- 
metal  ring,  whereon  are  moveable  three  brafs  indexes, 
in  whofe  plate  are  fixed  four  brafs  pillars,  that,  joining 
at  top,  hold  the  centre  pin  of  the  bell-metal  double 
fextant,  whofe  double  index  is  fixed  on  the  centre  of 
the  fame  plate  :  Within  the  double  fextant  is  fixed 
the  fpirit  level,  and  over  it  the  telefcope. 

“  The  compafs-box  is  graved  with  two  diamonds 
for  north  and  fouth,  and  with  zo  degrees  on  both 
fides  of  each,  that  the  needle  may  be  fet  to  the  varia¬ 
tion,  and  its  error  alfo  known. 

“  The  limb  has  two  ficurs  de  luce  againd  the  dia¬ 
monds  in  the  box,  in  Read  of  180  each,  and  is  cu- 
rioufiy  divided  into  whole  degrees,  and  numbered  to 
the  left  hand  at  every  10  to  twice  180,  having 
three  indexes  didant  120.  (with  Nonius’s  divifions  on 
each  for  the  decimals  of  a  degree),  that  are  moved  by 
a  pinion  fixed  below  one  of  them,  without  moving  the 
limb  ;  and  in  another  is  a  ferew  and  fpring  under,  to 
fix  it  to  any  part  of  the  limb.  It  has  alfo  divifions 
numbered,  for  taking  the  quarter  girt  in  inches  of 
round  timber  at  the  middle  height,  when  Randing  10 
feet  horizontally  didant  from  its  centre  ;  which  at  20 
mud  be  doubled,  and  at  30  tripled  ;  to  which  a  (hort- 
er  index  is  ufed,  having  Nonius’s  divifions  for  the  de¬ 
cimals  of  an  inch  ;  but  an  abatement  mud  be  made  for 
the  bark,  if  not  taken  off. 

“  The  double  fextant  is  divided  on  one  fide  from 
under  its  centre  (when  the  fpirit-tube  and  telefcope 
are  level)  to  above  60  degrees  each  way,  and  num¬ 
bered  at  10,  20,  & c.  and  the  double  index  (through 
which  it  is  moveable)  (hows  on  the  fame  fide  the  de¬ 
gree  and  decimal  of  any  altitude  or  depreffion  to  that 
extent  by  Nonius’s  divifions :  On  the  other  iide  are 
divifions  numbeied,  for  taking  the  upright  height 
of  timber,  &c.  in  feet,  when  diftant  10  feet;  which 
at  20  mud  be  doubled,  and  at  30  tripled  ;  and  alfo 
the  quantities  for  reducing  hypothennfal  lines  to  ho¬ 
rizontal.  It  is  moveable  by  a  pinion  fixed  in  the 
double  index. 

“  The  telefcope  is  a  little  (barter  than  the  diameter 
of  the  limb,  that  a  fall  may  not  hurt  it;  yet  it  will 
magnify  as  much,  and  (how  a  didant  object  as  per¬ 
fect  as  mod  of  triple  its  length.  In  its  focus  are  verv 
fine  crofs  wires,  whofe  interfe&ion  is  in  t lie  plane  of 
the  double  fextant ;  and  this  was  a  whole  circle,  and 
turned  in  a  lathe  to  a  true  plane,  and  is  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  the  limb;  fo  that,  whenever  the  limb  is  fet 
horizontal  (which  is  readily  done  by  making  the  fpi- 

lit* 
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Surveying  vit-tube  level  rtver  two  ferews,  and  the  like  over  the 
of  Land.  otjier  two),  the  double  fextant  and  telefcope  are 
v  moveable  in  a  vertical  plane ;  and  then  every  angle  taken 
on  the  limb  (though  the  telefcope  be  never  fo  much 
elevated  ordeprefled)  will  be  an  angle  in  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  And  this  is  abfolutely  nepeffary  in  plot¬ 
ting  a  horizontal  plane. 

“  If  the  lands  to  be  plotted  are  hilly,  and  not  in 
any  one  plane,  the  lines  meafured  cannot  be  truly 
laid  down  on  paper,  without  being  reduced  to  one 
-plane,  which  mull:  be  the  horizontal,  becaufe  angles 
are  taken  in  that  plane. — 

“  In  viewing  your  obje&s,  if  they  have  much  alti¬ 
tude  or  deprefiion,  either  write  down  the  degree  and 
decimal  fhown  on  the  double  fextant*  or  the  links  fhown 
on  the  back  fide  ;  which  lad  fubtra£L*d  from  every 
chain  in  the  flation-line,  leaves  the  length  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane.  But  if  the  degree  is  taken*  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  will  fhow  the  quantity. 

A  T able  of  the  Hr,  Is  to  be  fubtraVed  out  of  every  chain  in 
hypothenufal  lines  of  feveral degrees  altitude,  or  deprejfion , 
for  reducing  them  to  horizontal. 


Degrees,  Links, 

Degrees,  Links, 

Degrees . 

Links, 

4,05 -  i 

14,07  -  3 

23,074- 

8 

5,73 -  4* 

16,26  - -  4 

24,495 

-  9 

7>°2 -  i 

18,195 —  5 

25,84  - 

- 10 

8,11  — = —  I 

I9'95  - 6 

2  7  > 1 3  - 

-  1 1 

1 1 ,48 -  2 

2!, 565 -  7 

28,36  - 

-  12 

“  Let  the  firfl  flation  line  really  meafure  1  1 07  links, 
and  the  angle  of  altitude  or  deprefiion  be  19°,  95  ; 
looking  in  the  table  you  will  find  again!!  19  ,  95,  is  6 
links.  "  Now  6  times  1  1  is  66,  which  fubt  rafted  from 
1 107,  leaves  1041,  the  true  length  to  be  laid  down  iti 
the  plan. 

It  is  ufeful  in  furveying,  to  take  the  angles,  which 
the  bounding  lines  form,  with  the  magnetic  needle, 
in  order  to  check  the  angles  of  the  figure,  and  to  plot 
them  conveniently  afterwards.” 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Surfaces  of  Bodies, 

The  fmalled  fuperficial  meafure  with  us  is  a  fquare 
inch;  144  of  which  make  a  fquare  foot.  Wrights 
make  ufe  of  thefe  in  the  meafurmg  of  deals  and  planks; 
but  the  fquare  foot  which  the  glaciers  ufe  in  meafuring 
of  glafs,  con  fids  only  of  64  fquare  inches.  The  other 
meafures  arc,  firft,  the  ell  fquare;  fecondiy,  the  fall, 
containing  36  fquare  ells  ;  thirdly,  the  rood,  contain¬ 
ing  40  fails  ;  fourthly,  the  acre,  containing  4  roods. 
Slaters,  mafons,  and  pavers,  life  the  ell  lquare  and  the 
fall;  fur  vcy  05*3  of  land  ufe  the  fquare  ell,  the  fall,  the 
rood,  and  the  acre. 

The  fuperficial  meafures  of  the  Engllfh  are,  firfl:,  the 
fquare  foot  ;  fecondiy,  the  fquare  yard,  containing  9 
fquare  feet,  for  their  yard  contains  only  3  feet;  thirdly, 
the  pole,  containing  30^  fquare  yards;  fourthly,  the 
rood,  containing  40  pules ;  fifthly,  the  acre,  contain¬ 
ing  4  roods.  And  lienee  it  is  eafy  to  reduce  our  fuper¬ 
ficial  meafures  to  the  Englifh,  or  theirs  to  ours. 

In  order  to  find  the  content  of  a  held,  it  is  moft 
convenient  to  meahire  the  lines  by  the  chains  deferibed 
above,  p.  67 1.  that  of  22  yards  tor  computing  the 
Engliih  acres,  and  that  of  24  Scots  ells  for  the  acres  of 
Scotland.  The  chain  is  divided  into  igo  links,  and 
137- 
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the  fquare  of  the  chain  is  ro,0oo  fquare  links;  to  Surfaces  of  I 
fquares  of  the  chain,  or  ico,o©o  fquare  links,  give  an  -Bodies.  ^ 
acre.  Therefore,  if  the  area  be  exprefled  by  fquare 
links,  divide  by  r  00.000,  or  cut  off  live  decimal  places, 
and  the  quotient  lhall  give  the  area  in  acres  and  deci¬ 
mals  of  an  acre.  Write  the  entire  acres  apart;  but 
multiply  the  decimals  of  an  acre  by  4,  and  the  pro-- 
duft  (hall  give  the  remainder  of  the  area  in  roods  and 
decimals  of  a  rood.  Let  the  entire  roods  be  noted  a- 
part  after  the  acres  ;  then  multiply  the  decimals  of  a 
rood  by  40,  aird  the  product  fliall  give  the  remainder 
of  the  area  in  falls  or  poles.  Let  the  entire  falls  or 
poles  be  then  writ  after  the  roods,  and  multiply  the  de¬ 
cimals  of  a  fall  by  36,  if  the  area  is  required  in  the 
meafures  of  Scotland  ;  but  multiply  the  decimals  of  a 
pole  by  30^,  if  the  area  is  required  in  the  meafures  of 
England,  and  the  product  fhall  give  the  remainder  of 
the  area  in  fquare  ells  in  the  former  cafe,  tut  in  fq  tare 
yards  in  the  latter.  If,  in  the  former  cafe,  you  w  >uld 
reduce  the  decimals  of  the  fquare  ell  to  fquare  feet, 
multiply  them  by  9.50694  ;  but,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the 
decimals  of  the  Englifh  fquare  yard  are  reduced  to 
fquare  feet,  by  multiplying  them  by  9. 

“  Suppofc,  for  example,  that  the  area  appears  to 
contain  12.65842  fquare  links  of  the  chain  of  24  ells  ; 
and  that  this  area  is  to  be  exprefled  in  acres,  roods, 
falls,  See,  of  the  meafures  of  Scotland.  Divide  the 
fquare  links  by  100,000,  and  the  quotient  12.65842 
fhows  the  area  to  contain  12  acres  tVobVV  °f  an  acre* 

Multiply  the  decimal  part  by  4*  and  the  produdl 
2.63368  gives  the  remainder  in  roods  and  decimals  of 
a  rood.  Thofe  decimals  of  the  rood  being  multiplied 
by  40,  the  produdl  gives  25.3472  falls.  Multiply  the 
decimals  of  the  fail  by  36,  and  the  product  gives 
12.4992  fquare  ells.  The  decimals  of  the  fquare  ell 
multiplied  by  9*50994  give  4.7458  fquare  feet. 

Therefore  the  area  propofed  amounts  to  12  acres, 

2  roods,  25  falls,  12  fquare  ells,  and  4rW^  fquare 
feet. 

But  if  the  area  contains  the  fame  number  of 
fquare  links  of  Gunter’s  chain,  arid  is  to  be  exprefled 
by  Englifh  meafures;  the  acres  and  roods  are  computed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  former  cafe.  The  poles 
are  computed  as  the  falls.  But  the  decimals  of  the  pole, 
viz.  Tk>V/o>  are  to  .be  multiplied  by  30L  (or  30.25), 
and  the  produdl  gives  10.5028  fquare  yards.  The 
decimals  of  the  fquare  yard,  multiplied  by  9,  give  4.5252 
fquare  feet;  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  area  is  in  Eng¬ 
liih  meafure  1  2  acres,  2  roods,  25  poles,  10  fquare  yards, 
and  4  rVo-oV  fquare  feet. 

“  The  Scots  acre  is  to  the  Englifh  acre,  by  flatute, 
as  100,000  to  78*694,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  the  Scots  and  Englifh  foot  above  men¬ 
tioned.  But  it  is  cufiomary  in  tome  parts  of  England  to 
have  18.21,  &c.  feet  to  a  pole,  and  i6ofuch  poles  to 
an  acre  ;  whereas,  by  the  flatute,  16^  feet  make  a  pole. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  acre  is  greater  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  the  number  of  feet  to  a  pole. 

“  They  who  meafure  land  in  Scotland  by  an  ell  of 
37  Engliih  inches,  make  the  acre  lefs  than  the  true 
Scots  acre  by  593/0  fquare  Englifh  feet,  or  by  about 
fr  of  the  acre. 

<{  An  hufband-land  contains  6  acres  of  fock  and 
fcythe-land,  that  is,  of  land  that  may  be  tilled  with  a 
plough,  and  mown  with  a  fey  the;  13  acres  of  arabk 
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land  make  an  oxgangor  oxengate;  four  oxengate  make 
a  pounddand  of  old  extent  (by  a  decree  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  March  I  i  .  1585),  and  is  called  librata  terra,  A 
forty-fhilling  land  of  old  extent  contains  8  oxgang,  or 
104  acres. 

“  The  arpent,  about  Paris,  contains  32,400  fquare 
Paris  feet,  and  is  equal  to  z\  Scots  roods,  or  3^  Eng- 
lifh  roods. 

“  The  adus  quadratus ,  according  to  Varro,  C0II11- 
mella,  &c.  was  a  fquare  of  120  Roman  feet.  The  ju- 
gerum  was  the  double  of  this.  It  is  to  the  Scots  acre 
as  io,ooo  ^to  20,456,  and  to  the  Englifh  acre  as 
10,000  to  16,097.  It  was  divided  (like  the  as)  into 
12  unci#,  and  the  uncla  into  24  fcrupula.” — This,  with 
the  three  preceding  paragraphs,  are  taken  from  an  in¬ 
genious  manufeript,  written  by  Sir  Robert  Stewart  pro- 
feffor  of  natural  philofophy.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
table  in  p.  671.  was  taken  from  it  likewife. 

PROPOSITION  XXVIII. 

Fig.  12.  To  find  out  the  area  of  a  reft  angular  paral¬ 
lelogram  ABCD.— Let  the  fide  AB,  for  example,  be 
5  feet  long,  and  BC  (which  conftitutes  with  BA  a 
right  angle  at  B)  be  17  feet.  Let  17  be  multiplied  by 
5,  and  the  produd  85  will  be  the  number  of  fquare 
feet  in  the  area  of  the  figure  A  BCD.  But  if  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram  propofed  is  not  rectangular  as  BEFC,  its 
bafe  BC  multiplied  into  its  perpendicular  height  AB 
(not  into  its  fide  BE)  will  give  its  area.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  art.  68.  of  Part  I. 

PROPOSITION  XXIX. 

Fig.  13.  To  find  the  area  of  a  given  triangle. — Let 
the  triangle  BAC  be  given,  whofe  bafe  BC  is  fuppo- 
fed  9  feet  long  :  let  the  perpendicular  AD  be  drawn 
from  the  angle  A  oppolite  to  the  bafe,  and  let  us  fup- 
pofe  AD  to  be  4  feet.  Let  the  half  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  be  multiplied  into  the  bafe,  or  the  half  of  the 
bafe  into  the  perpendicular,  or  take  the  half  of  the 
produd  of  the  whole  bafe  into  the  perpendicular,  the 
produd  gives  18  fquare  feet  for  the  area  of  the  given 

tri Botlff  only  the  fldes  are  &iven>  the  PerPendIcular 
found  either  by  protrading  the  triangle,  or  by  12th 
and  13th  2.  Eucl.  or  by  trigonometry.  But  how  the 
area  of  a  triangle  may  be  found  from  the  given  Tides 
onlv,  {hall  be  Ihown  in  the  31ft  propofition. 

y  PROPOSITION  XXX. 

Fig.  14.  To  find  the  area  of  any  redilineal  figure.— 
If  the  figure  be  irregular,  let  it  be  refolved  into  tri¬ 
angles  ;  and  drawing  perpendiculars  to  the  bafes  in  each 
of  them,  let  the  area  of  each  triangle  be  found  by  the 
preceding  propofition,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  areas  will 
give  the  area  of  the  figure. 

SCHOLIUM  1. 

In  meafuring  boards,  planks,  and  glafs,  their  Tides 
are  to  be  meafured  by  a  foot-rule  divided  into  100  equal 
parts  ;  and  after  multiplying  the  fides,  the  decimal  frac¬ 
tions  are  eafily  reduced  to  lefler  denominations.  The 
menfuration  of  thefe  is  eafy,  when  they  are  redangu- 
lar  parallelograms. 

F  SCHOLIUM  2. 

If  a  field  is  to  be  meafured,  let  it  firlt  be  plotted  on 
paper,  by  fome  of  the  methods  above  defcribed,  and 
let  the  figure  fo  laid  down  be  divided  into  triangles,  as 
was  (hown  in  the  preceding  propofition. 

The  bafe  of  any  triangle,  or  the  perpendicular  upon 
Vol.VII.  Part.  II. 
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the  bafe,  or  the  difiance  of  any  two  points  of  the  Surfaces  of 
field,  is  meafured  by  applying  it  to  the  fcale  according 
to  which  the  map  is  drawn. 

SCHOLIUM  3. 

But  if  the  field  given  be  not  in  an  horizontal  plane, 
but  uneven  and  mountainous,  the  fcale  gives  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  between  any  two  points,  but  not  their  di- 
ftance  meafured  on  the  uneven  furface  of  the  field.  And 
indeed  it  would  appear,  that  the  horizontal  plane  is  to 
be  accounted  the  area  of  an  uneven  and  hilly  country. 

For  if  fuch  ground  is  laid  out  for  building  on,  or  for 
planting  with  trees,  or  bearing  corn,  fince  thefe  (land 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  is  plain,  that  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country  cannot  be  confidered  as  of  greater  ex¬ 
tent  for  thofe  ufes  than  the  horizontal  plane  ;  nay,  per¬ 
haps,  for  nouri filing  of  plants,  the  horizontal  plane 
may  be  preferable. 

If,  however,  the  area  of  a  figure,  as  it  lies  regu¬ 
larly  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  to  be  meafured, 
this  may  be  eafily  done  by  refolving  it  into  triangles 
as  it  lies.  The  fum  of  their  areas  will  be  the  area 
fought  ;  which  exceeds  the  area  of  the  horizontal  fi¬ 
gure  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  field  is  more  or  lefs 
uneven. 

PROPOSITION  XXXI. 

Fig.  13.  The  fides  of  a  triangle  being  given ,  to  find 
the  area ,  without  finding  the  perpendicular. — Let  all  the 
fides  of  the  triangle  be  colleded  into  oue  fum  ;  from 
the  half  of  which  let  the  fides  be  feparately  fubtraded, 
that  three  differences  may  be  found  betwixt  the  fore- 
faid  half  fum  and  each  fide  ;  then  let  thefe  three  diffe¬ 
rences  and  the  half  fum  be  multiplied  into  one  another, 
and  the  fquare  root  of  the  produd  will  give  the  area  of 
the  triangle.  For  example,let  the  fides  be  10,  17*  215 
the  half  of  their  fum  is  24;  the  three  differences  be¬ 
twixt  this  half  fum  and  the  three  fides,  are  14,  7,  and 
3.  The  firft  being  multiplied  by  the  fecond,  and  their 
produd  by  the  third,  we  have  294  for  the  produd  of 
the  differences ;  which  multiplied  by  the  forefaid  half 
fum  24,  gives  7056;  the  fquare  root  of  which  84  is 
the  area  of  the  triangle.  The  demonfiration  of  this, 
for  the  fake  of  brevity,  we  omit.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
feveral  treatifes,  particularly  in  Clavius’s  Pradical  Geo- 

metryp  roposition  xxxii. 

Fig.  15.  The  area  of  the  ordinate  figure  ABEFGH 
is  equal  to  the  produd:  of  the  half  circumference  of  the  po¬ 
lygon,  multiplied  into  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  circumfcribed  circle  to  the  fide  of  the  polygon. — 

For  the  ordinate  figure  can  be  refolved  into  as  many 
equal  triangles  as  there  are  fides  of  the  figure  ;  and 
fince  each  triangle  is  equal  to  the  produd  of  half  the 
bafe  into  the  perpendicular,  it  is  evident  that  the  fum 
of  all  the  triangles  together,  that  is  the  polygon,  is 
equal  to  the  produd  of  half  the  fum  of  the  bafes  (that 
is  the  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  polygon)  in¬ 
to  the  common  perpendicular  height  of  the  triangles 
drawn  from  the  centre  C  to  one  of  the  fides;  for  ex- 

amplp  R  0BP  O  S  I  T  I  O  N  XXXIII. 

Fig.  16.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  half  of  the  periphery  into  the  radius,  or  the  half  of  the 
radius  into  the  periphery •  For  a  circle  is  not  different 
from  an  ordinate  or  regular  polygon  of  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  fides,  and  the  common  height  of  the  triangles  in- 
4  It  t* 
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of  to  which  the  polygon  or  circle  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
divided  is  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

Were  it  worth  while,  it  were  eafy  to  demonftratc  ac¬ 
curately  this  proportion,  by  means  of  the  infcribed  and 
circumfcribed  figures,  as  is  done  in  the  5th  prop,  of 
the  treatife  of  Archimedes  concerning  the  dimenfions 
of  the  circle. 

COROLLARY. 

Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  area  of  the  fecftor 
A  BCD  is  produced  by  multiplying  the  half  of  the 
arc  into  the  radius,  and  likewise  that  the  area  of  the 
fegment  of  the  circle  ADC  is  found  by  fubtradling 
from  the  area  of  the  fe&or  the  area  of  the  triangle 

ABC. 

PROPOSITION  XXXIV. 

Fig.  17.  The  circle  Is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  as 
II  to  li  nearly. — For  if  the  diameter  AB  be  fuppofed  to 
be  7,  the  circumference  AHBK  will  be  almofi;  22  (by 
the  2 2d  prop,  of  this  Part),  and  the  area  ofthefquare 
DC  will  be  49  ;  and,  by  the  preceding  prop,  the  area 
of  the  circle  will  be  28^  :  therefore  the  fquare  DC  will 
be  to  the  infcribed  circle  as  40  to  28 1,  or  as  08  to  77, 
that  is,  as  14  to  n.  ^  E  D.  " 

If  greater  exadlnefs  is  required,  you  may  proceed  to 
any  degree  of  accuracy  :  for  the  fquare  DC  is  to  the 
infcribed  circle,  as  i  to  i — y+j- — — xr+ry> 
in  infinitum . 

* 6  This  feries  will  be  of  no  fervice  for  computing  the 
area  of  the  circle  accurately,  without  fome  further  arti¬ 
fice,  becaufe  it  converges  at  too  flow  a  rate.  The  area 
of  the  circle  will  be  found  exa&iy  enough  for  mod 
purpofes,  by  multiplying  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  by 
7854,  and  dividing  by  10,000,  or  cutting  off  four  de¬ 
cimal  places  from  the  produft  ;  for  the  area  of  the 
circle  is  to  the  circumfcribed  fquare  nearly  as  7854  to 
10,000.” 

PROPOSITION  XXXV. 

Fig.  18.  To  Jlnd  the  area  of  a  given  ellipfe . — Let 
A  BCD  be  an  ellipfe,  whofe  greater  diameter  is  BD, 
and  the  leffer  AC,  bife&ing  the  greater  perpendicular¬ 
ly  in  E.  Let  a  mean  proportional  HF  be  found  (by 
13th  6.  Enel.)  between  AC  and  BD,  and  (by  the33d 
of  this)  find  the  area  of  the  circle  deferibed  on  the  dia¬ 
meter  HF.  This  area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  el¬ 
lipfe  ABCD.  For  becaufe,  as  BD  to  AC,  fo  the 
fquare  of  BD  to  the  fquare  of  HF,  (by  2.  cor.  20th 
6.  Fuel.):  but  (by  the  2d  12.  Fuel.)  as  the  fquare  of 
BD  to  the  fquare  of  HF,  fo  is  the  circle  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  BD  to  the  circle  of  the  diameter  HF:  therefore  as 
BD  to  AC,  fo  is  the  circle  of  the  diameter  BD  to  the 
circle  of  the  diameter  HF.  And  (by  the  yth  prop,  of 
Archimedes  of  fpheroids)  as  the  greater  diameter  BD 
to  the  leffer  AC,  fo  is  the  circle  of  the  diameter  BD 
to  the  ellipfe  ABCD.  Confequently  (by  the  nth  5. 
Eucl.)  the  circle  of  the  diameter  BD  will  have  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  circle  of  the  diameter  HF,  and  to  the 
ellipfe  ABCD.  Therefore  (by  9th  5.  Eucl.)  the  area 
of  the  circle  of  the  diameter  HF  will  be  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  ellipfe  ABCD.  Q.  E.  D . 

SCHOLIUM. 

From  this  and  the  two  preceding  propofitions,  a  me¬ 
thod  is  derived  of  finding  the  area  of  an  ellipfe.  There 
are  two  .ways  :  iff,  Say,  as  one  is  to  the  kffer  diame¬ 
ter,  fo  is  the  greater  diameter  to  a  fourth  number, 
(which  is  found  by  the  rule  of  three).  Then  again  fay, 
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as  14  to  11,  fo  is  the  fourth  number  found  to  the  area  Surfaces  of 
fought.  But  the  fecond  way  is  (liorter.  Multiply  the  fiodic8* 
leffer  diameter  into  the  greater,  and  the  produdl  by  1 1;  * 

then  divide  the  whole  produd  by  14,  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  be  the  area  fought  of  the  ellipfe.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Let  the  greater  diamAer  be  10,  and  the  lef¬ 
fer  7  ;  by  multiplying  10  by  7,  the  produdf  is  70;  and 
multiplying  that  by  1  1,  it  is  770  ;  and  dividing  770 
by  14,  the  quotient  will  be  55,  which  is  the  area  of 
the  ellipfe  fought. 

“  The  area  of  the  ellipfe  will  be  found  more  accu¬ 
rately,  by  multiplying  the  prod u&  of  the  two  diameters 
by  7854.” 

We  (hall  add  no  more  about  other  plain  furfaces, 
whether  re&ilinear  or  curvilinear,  which  ftldom  occur 
in  practice  ;  but  (hall  fubjoin  fome  propofitions  about 
meafuring  the  furface  of  folids. 

PROPOSITION  XXXVI. 

To  meafure  the  furface  of  any  prifm . — By  the  14th 
definition  of  the  1  tth  Eucl.  a  prifm  is  contained  by 
planes,  of  which  two  oppofite  fides  (commonly  called 
the  bafes)  are  plain  rectilineal  figures;  which  are  either 
regular  and  ordinate,  and  meafured  by  prop.  32.  of 
this ;  or  however  irregular,  and  then  they  are  meafu¬ 
red  by  the  28th  prop.  The  other  fides  are  parallelo¬ 
grams,  which  are  meafuied  by  prop.  28th;  and  the 
whole  fuperficies  of  the  prifm  confills  of  the  fum  of 
thofe  taken  altogether. 

PROPOSITION  XXXVII. 

To  meafure  the  fuperficies  of  any  pyramid,.  —  Since  its 
bafis  is  a  reftilineal  figure,  and  the  reil  of  the  planes  * 

terminating  in  the  top  of  the  pyramid  are  triangles 
thefe  meafured  feparately,  and  added  together,  give 
the  furface  of  the -pyramid  required. 

PROPOSITION  XXXVIII. 

To  meafure  the  fuperficies  of  any  regular  body. — Thefe 
bodies  are  called  regular ,  which  are  bounded  by  equi¬ 
lateral  and  equiangular  figures.  The  fuperficies  of  the 
tetraedon  confifts  of  four  equal  and  equiangular  tri¬ 
angles  ;  the  fuperficies  of  the  hexaedron  or  cube,  of 
fix  equal  fquares  ;  an  o&edron,  of  eight  equal  equila¬ 
teral  triangles  ;  a  dodecaedron,  of  twelve  equal  and 
ordinate  pentagons ;  and  the  fuperficies  of  an  icofie- 
dron,  of  twenty  equal  an<£  equilateral  triangles.  There¬ 
fore  it  will  be  eafy  to  meafure  thefe  furfaces  from  what 
has  been  already  (hown. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may  meafuie  the  fuperficies 
of  a  folid  contained  by  any  planes. 

PROPOSITION  XXXIX. 

Fig.  19.  To  meafure  the  fuperficies  of  a  cylinder. — 

Becaufe  a  cylinder  differs  very  little  from  a  prifm, 
whofe  oppofite  planes  or  bafes  are  ordinate  figures 
of  an  infinite  number  of  fides,  it  appears  that  the  fu¬ 
perficies  of  a  cylinder,  without  the  bafis,  is  equal  to 
an  infinite  number  of  parallelograms  ;  the  common  al¬ 
titude  of  all  which  is  the  fame  with  the  height  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  bafes  of  them  all  differ  very  little 
from  the  periphery  of  the  circle  which  is  the  bafe  of 
the  cylinder.  Therefore  this  periphery  multiplied  in¬ 
to  the  common  height,  gives  the  fuperficies  of  the  cy¬ 
linder,  excluding  the  bafes  ;  which  are  to  be  meafured 
feparately  by  the  33d  propofitiop. 

This  propofition  concerning  the  meafure  of  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  cylinder  (excluding  its  bafis)  is  evident 
from  this,  that  when  it  is  conceived  to  be  fpread  out. 
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^rfaces  of  It  becomes  a  parallelogram,  whofe  bafe  is  the  peri- 
Bodies.  phery  of  the  circle  of  the  bafe  of  the  cylinder  ftretch- 
V— '  ed  into  a  right  line,  and  whofe  height  is  the  fame  with 
the  height  of  the  cylinder. 

PROPOSITION  XL. 

Fig.  20.  To  meafure  the  furface  of  a  right  cone . — 
The  furface  of  a  right  cone  is  very  little  different  from 
the  furface  of  a  right  pyramid,  having  an  ordinate  po¬ 
lygon  for  its  bafe  of  an  infinite  number  of  fides ;  the 
furface  of  which  (excluding  the  bafe)  is  equal  to  the 
lum  of  the  triangles.  The  fum  of  the  bales  of  thefe 
triangles  is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle  of  the 
bafe,  and  the  common  height  of  the  triangles  is  the 
fide  of  the  cone  AB;  wherefore  the  fum  of  thefe  tri¬ 
angles  is  equal  to  the  prodmff  of  the  fum  of  the  bafes 
(i.  e.  the  periphery  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone)  multiplied 
into  the  half  of  the  common  height,  or  it  is  equal  to 
the  produft  of  the  periphery  of  the  bafe. 

If  the  area  of  the  bafe  is  likewife  wanted,  it  is  to 
be  found  feparately  by  the  33d  prop.  If  the  furface 
of  a  cone  is  fuppofed  to  be  fpread  out  on  a  plane,  it 
will  become  a  fedtor  of  a  circle,  whofe  radius  is  the 
fide  of  the  cone  ;  and  the  arc  terminating  the  fe£tor 
is  made  from  the  periphery  of  the  bafe.  Whence, 
by  cprol.  33d  prop,  of  this,  its  dimenfion  may  be 
found. 

COROLLARY. 

Hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  meafure  the  furface  of  a 
fruflum  of  a  cone  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  bale. 

J  PROPOSITION  XLI. 

Fig.  21.  To  meafure  the  furface  of  a  given  fphere. — 
Let  there  be  a  fphere,  whofe  centre  is  A,  and  let  the 
area  of  its  convex  furface  be  required.  Archimedes 
demonffrates  (37th  prop.  1.  book  of  the  fphere  and 
cylinder)  that  its  furface  is  equal  to  the  area  of  four 
great  circles  of  the  fphere  ;  that  is,  let  the  area  of  the 
great  circle  be  multiplied  by  4,  and  the  produd  will 
give  the  area  of  the  fphere  ;  or  (by  the  20th  6.  and 
2d  12.  of  Eucl.)  the  area  of  the  fphere  given  is  equal 
to  the  area  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  the  right  line 
BG,  the  diameter  of  the  fphere.  Therefore  having 
meafured  (by  33d  prop.)  the  circle  deferibed  with  the 
radius  BC,  this  will  give  the  furface  of  the  fphere. 
PROPOSITION  XLII. 

Fro.  22.  To  meafure  the  furface  of  a  figment  of  a 
Cphcre. — Let  there  be  a  fegment  cut  off  by  the  plane 
ED.  Archimedes  demonffrates  (49.  and  50.  1.  -De 
fihxra)  that  the  furface  of  this  fegment,  excluding  the 
circular  bafe,  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle  whofe  ra¬ 
dius  is  the  right  line  BE  drawn  from  the  vertex  B  of 
the  fegment  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle  DE.  i  there¬ 
fore  (by  the  33d  prop.)  it  is  eafity  meafured. 
COROLLARY  1. 

Hence  that  part  of  the  furface  of  a  fphere  that  lieth 
between  two  parallel  planes  is  eafily  meafured,  by  fub- 
tradingthe  furface  of  the  leffer  fegment  from  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  greater  fegment. 

COROLLARY  2. 

Hence  likewife  it  follows,  that  the  furface  of  a  cy¬ 
linder,  deferibed  about  a  fphere  (excluding  the  bafis)  is 
equal  to  the  furface  of  the  fphere,  and  the  parts  ot  the 
one  to  the  parts  of  the  other,  intercepted  between 
planes  parallel  to  the  bafis  of  the  cylinder. 
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Gauging. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  folid  Figures  and  their  Menfuration , 

comprehending  likewife  the  Principles  oj  Gauging  J  ejfcls 

of  all  Figures, 

As  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatife  we  took  an 
inch  for  the  fmalleft  meafure  in  length,  and  an  inch 
fquare  for  the  fmalleft  fuperficial  meafure  ;  fo  now, 
in  treating  of  the  menfuration  of  folids,  we  take  a  cu¬ 
bical  inch  for  the  fmalleft  folid  meafure.  Of  thefe, 

1 09  make  a  Scots  pint;  other  liquid  meafures  depend 
on  this,  as  is  generally  known. 

In  dry  meafures,  the  firlot,  by  ftatute,  contains  I9r 
pints  ;  and  on  this  depend  the  other  dry  meafures  ; 
therefore,  if  the  content  of  any  folid  be  given  in  cu¬ 
bical  inches,  it  will  be  eafy  to  reduce  the  fame  to  the 
common  liquid  or  dry  meafures,  and  converfely  to  re¬ 
duce  thefe  to  folid  inches.  The  liquid  and  dry  mea¬ 
fures,  in  ufe  among  other  nations,  are  known  from 
their  writers. 

“  As  to  the  Englifh  liquid  meafures,  by  a  (ft  of  par¬ 
liament  1706,  any  round  veffel  commonly  called  a  ry- 
linder ,  having  an  even  bottom,  being  feven  inches  in 
diameter  throughout,  and  ftx  inches  deep  from  the 
top  of  the  infide  to  the  bottom  (which  veffel  will  be 
found  by  computation  ta  contain  2  30-oroV  cubical 
inches),  or  any  veffel  containing  231  cubical  inches, 
and  no  more,  is  deemed  to  be  a  lawful  wine-gallon. 

An  Englifh  pint  therefore  contains  2SJ  cubical  inches  ; 

2  pints  make  a  quart  ;  4  quarts  a  gallon  ;  1 8  gallons 
a  roundlet  ;  3  roundlets  and  an  half,  or  63  gallons, 
make  a  hogfhead  ;  the  half  of  a  hogfhead  is  a  barrel : 

1  hogfhead  and  a  third,  or  84  gallons,  make  a  pun¬ 
cheon  ;  1  puncheon  and  a  half,  or  2  hogfheads,  or  126 
gallons,  make  a  pipe  or  butt;  the  Third  part  of  a  pipe, 
or  42  gallons,  make  a  tieice;  2  pipes,  or  3  puncheons, 
or  4  hogfheads,  make  a  ton  of  wine.  I  hough  the 
Englifh  wine  gallon  is  now  fixed  at  231  cubical  inches, 
the  ftandard  kept  in  Guildhall  being  meafured,  before 
many  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  May  25.  1688,  it  was 
found  to  contain  only  224  Inch  inches. 

46  In  the  Englifh  beer-meafure,  a  gallon  contains 
282  cubical  inches  ;  confequently  35^  cubical  inches 
make  a  pint,  2  pints  make  a  quart,  4  quarts  make  a 
gallon,  9  gallons  a  fiikin,  4  firkins  a  barrel.  In  ale, 

8  gallons  make  a  firkin,  and  32  gallons  make  a  barrel. 

By  an  a&  of  the  firft  of  William  and  Mary,  34  gallons 
is  the  barrel,  both  for  beer  and  ale,  in  all  places,  ex¬ 
cept  within  the  weekly  bill  of  mortality. 

“  In  Scotland  it  is  known  that  4  gills  make  a  mutch- 
kin,  2  mutchkins  m§ke  a  chopin;  a  pint  is  two  clio- 
pins;  a  quart  is  two  pints;  and  a  gallon  is  four  quarts, 
or  emht  pints.  The  accounts  of  the  cubical  inches 
contained  in  the  Scots  pint  vary  confiderably  from 
each  other.  According  to  our  author,  it  eon  tain  g 
IC9  cubical  inches.  But  the  ftandard- jugs  kept  by 
the  dean  of  guild  of  Edinburgh  (one  of  which  has  the 
year  1 555,  with  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  the  town 
of  Edinburgh,  marked  upon  it)  having  been  carefully 
meafured  feveral  times,  and  by  different  perfons,  the 
Scots  pint,  according  to  thofe  ftandards,  was  found  to 
contain  about  103/0  cubic  inches.  The  pewterers 
jUgS  (by  which  the  veffels  in  common  ufe  arc  made) 
are  laid  to  contain  fometimes  betwixt  105  and  106 
cubic  inches.  A  cafk  that  was  meafured  by  the 
bi  ewers  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  commiffioners  of  ex- 
4  R  2  eife 
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t Gauging,  eife  in  1707,  was  found  to  contain  4 6j  Scots  pints; 
r  ”  the  fame  veffel  contained  t8^  Englifh  ale-gallons. 
Suppofing  this  menfuration  to  be  juft,  the  Scots  pint 
will  be  to  the  Englifh  ale-gallon  as  289  to  750;  and  if 
the  Englifh  ale-gallons  be  fuppofed  to  contain  282 
cubical  inches,  the  Scots  pint  will  contain  108.664 
cubical  inches.  But  it  is  fufpedled,  on  feveral  grounds, 
that  the  experiment  was  not  made  with  fufficient  care 
and  exadlnefs. 

“  The  commiffioners  appointed  by  authority  of  par¬ 
liament  to  fettle  the  meafures  and  weights,  in  their 
of  Feb.  19.  1618,  relate,  That  having  cau fed  fill 
the  Linlithgow  firlot  with  water,  they  found  that  it 
contained  21 4  pints  of  the  juft  Stirling  jug  and  mea- 
fure.  They  like  wife  ordain  that  this  fhall  be  the 
juft  and  only  firlot ;  and  add,  That  the  widenefs  and 
broadnefs  of  the  which  firlot ,  under  and  above  ‘  even  over 
within  the  buirds,  jhall  contain  nineteen  inches  and  the 
fixth  part  of  an  inch ,  and  the  deepnefs  feven  inches  and  a 
third  part  of  an  inch .  According  to  this  ad  (fuppo- 
ling  their  experiment  and  computation  to  have  been 
accurate)  the  pint  contained  only  99.56  cubical 
inches;  for  the  content  of  fuch  a  veffel  a9  is  defcri- 
bed  in  the  ad,  is  2115.85,  and  this  divided  by  214 
gives  99.56.  But  by  the  weight  of  water  faid  to  till 
this  fit  lot  in  the  fame  ad,  the  meafure  of  the  pint 
agrees  nearly  with  the  Edinburgh  ftandard  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

“  As  for  the  Englifh  meafures  of  corn,  the  Win- 
chefter  gallon  contains  2724  cubical  inches;  2  gallons 
make  a  peck;  4  pecks,  or  8  gallons  (that  is,  2178 
cubical  inches),  make  a  bufhel;  and  a  quarter  is  8 
bufhels. 

Our  author  fays,  that  194-  Scots  pints  make  a  fir¬ 
lot.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
ftatute  above  mentioned,  nor  to  the  ftandard-jugs.  It 
may  be  conjedured,  that  the  proportion  afiigned  by 
him  .  has  been  deduced  from  fome  experiment  of  how 
many  pints,  according  to  common  ufe,  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  firlot.  For  if  we  fuppofe  thofe  pints  to 
have  been  each  of  108.664  cubical  inches,  according 
to  the  experiment  made  in  the  1707  before  the  com- 
miffioners  of  excife,  deferibed  above;  then  194  fuch 
pints  will  amount  to  2118.94,  cubical  inches;  which 
agrees  nearly  with  2115.85,  the  meafure  of  the  firlot 
by  ftatute  above  mentioned.  But  it  is  probable,  that 
in  this  he  followed  the  ad  1587,  where  it  is  ordained, 
That  the  wheat- firlot  fhall  contain  19  pints  and  two 
joucattes.  A  wheat-firlot  marked  with  the  Linlith¬ 
gow  ftamps  being  meafured,  was  found  to  contain 
about  2211  cubical  inches.  By  the  ftatute  of  1618, 
the  barley-firlot  was  to  contain  31  pints  of  the  juft 
Stirling- jug. 

“  A  Paris  pint  is  48  cubical  Paris  inches,  and  is 
nearly  equal  to  an  Englifh  wine-quart.  The  Boijfean 
contains  664.68099  Paris  cubical  inches,  or  780.36 
Englifh  cubical  inches. 

“  The  Roman  amphora  was  a  cubical  Roman  foot, 
the  congius  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora ,  the 
fextarius  was  one- fixth  of  the  congius.  They  divided 
the  fextarius  like  the  as  ox  libra.  Of  dry  meafures,  the 
medimnus  was  equal  to  two  amphoras,  that  is,  about 
144  Englifh  legal  bufhels;  and  the  modius  was  the 
third  part  of  the  amphora." 


try.  Part  II. 

PROPOSITION  XLIII.  on-ij. 

To  find  the  folia  content  of  a  given  prifm.—By  the  — 

29th  prop,  let  the  area  of  the  bafe  of  the  prifm  be 
meafured,  and  be  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the 
prifm,  the  produd  will  give  the  folid  content  of  the 
prifm. 

PROPOSITION  XLIV. 

To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  given  pyramid. — The 
area  of  the  bafe  being  found  (by  the  30th  prop.), 
let  it  be  multiplied  by  the  third  part  of  the  height 
of  the  pyramid,  or  the  third  part  of  the  bafe  by  the 
height,  the  produd  will  give  the  folid  content,  by 
17th  12.  Eucl. 

COROLLARY. 

If  the  folid  content  of  a  fruflum  of  a  pyramid  is  re¬ 
quired,  firfl  let  the  folid  content  of  the  entire  pyramid 
be  found  ;  from  which  fubtrad  the  folid  content  of  the 
part  that  is  wanting,  and  the  folid  content  of  the  bro¬ 
ken  pyramid  will  remain. 

PROPOSITION  XLV. 

To  find  the  content  of  a  given  cylinder . — The  area 
of  the  bafe  being  found  by  prop.  33.  if  it  be  a  circle, 
and  by  prop.  35.  if  it  be  an  ellipfe  (for  in  both 
cafes  it  is  a  cylinder),  multiply  it  by  the  height  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  folid  contents  of  the  cylinder  will 
be  produced. 

COROLLARY. 

Fig.  23.  And  in  this  manner  may  be  meafured  the 
folid  content  of  veffels  and  calks  not  much  different 
from  a  cylinder,  as  ABCD.  If  towards  the  middle 
EF  it  be  fome  what  groffer,  the  area  of  the  circle  of 
the  bafe  being  found  (by  33d  prop.)  and  added  to  the 
area  of  the  middle  circle  EF,  and  the  half  of  their  fum 
(-that  is,  an  arithmetical  mean  between-  the  area  of  the 
bafe  and  the  area  of  the  middle  circle)  taken  for  the 
bafe  of  the  veffel,  and  multiplied  into  its  height,  the 
folid  content  of  the  given  veffel  will  be  produced. 

.  Note,  That  the  length  of  the  veffel,  as  well  as  the 
diameters  of  the  bafe,  and  of  the  circle  EF,  ought  to 
be  taken  within  the  ftaves  ;  for  it  is  the  folid  content 
within  the  ftaves  that  is  fought. 

PROPOSITION  XLVI. 

To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  given  cone. — Let  the 
area  of  the  bafe  (found  by  prop.  33  )  be  multiplied 
into  4  of  the  height,  the  produdl  will  give  the  folid 
content  of  the  cone  ;  for  by  the  ioth  12.  Eucl.  a  cone 
is  the  third  part  of  a  cylinder  that  has  the  fame  bafe 
and  height. 

PROPOSITION  XLVTI. 

Fig.  24.  25.  To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  fruflum 
of  a  cone  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
bafe. — Fi  1  ft,  let  the  height  of  the  entire  cone  be  found, 
and  thence  (by  the  preceding  prop.)  its  folid  content; 
from  which  fubtrad!  the  folid  content  of  the  cone  cut 
off  at  the  top,  there  will  remain  the  folid  content  of  the 
fruflum  of  the  cone. 

How  the  content  of  the  entire  cone  may  be  found,, 
appears  thus  :  Let  ABCD  be  the  fruflum  of  the  cone 
(either  right  or  fealenous,  as  in  the  figures  2.  and  3.) 
let  the  cone  ECD  be  fuppofed  to  be  completed  ;  let 
AG  be  drawn  parallel  to  DE,  and  let  AH  and  EF  be 
perpendicular  on  CD;  it  will  be  (by  2d  6.  Eucl.) 
as  CG  :  CA  :  :  CD  :  CE  ;  but  (by  art  72.  of  Part  I.) 
asCAtAH  : :  CE:  EF;  coufcquently  (by 2205. Eucl.) 
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ja  mg.  as  CG  :  AH  : :  CD  ;  FF  ;  that  Is,  as  the  excefs  of  the 
diamf  r  of  me  it  Ikr  bafe  is  to  the  height  of  the 
frufium ,  fo  is  the  diameter  of  the  greater  bafe  to  the 
height  of  the  tu f  ire  cone. 

COROLLARY \ 

Fig.  26.  Some  calks  vvhofe  Haves  are  remarkably 
bended  about  the  middle,  and  itrait  towards  the  ends, 
may  be  taken  for  two  portions  of  cones,  without  any 
confiderable  error.  Thus  ABEF  is  a  frujlum  of  a  right 
cone,  to  whofe  bafe  EF,  on  the  other  fide,  there  is 
another  ilmilar  frujlum  of  a  cone  joined,  EDCF.  The 
vertices  of  thefe  cones,  if  they  be  fuppofed  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be  found  at  G  and  H.  Whence  (by  the 
preceding  proportion )  the  folid  content  offuch  veffels 
-niav  be  found. 

PROPOSITION  XLVIII. 

Fig.  27.  A  cylinder  circumfcribed  about  a  fphere, 
that  is,  having  its  bafe  equal  to  a  great  circle  of  the 
fphere,  and  its  height  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
fphere,  is  to  the  fphere  as  3  to  2. 

Let  ABEC  be  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  and  ABDC 
the  circumfcribed  fquare  ;  and  like  wife  the  triangle 
ADC  ;  by  the  revolution  of  the  figure  about  the  right 
line  AC,  as  jxis,  a  hemifphere  will  be  generated  by 
the  quadrant,  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height 
by  the  fquare,  and  a  cone  by  the  triangle.  Let  thefe 
three  be  cut  any  how  by  the  plane  HF,  parallel  to  the 
bafe  AB  ;  the  fedlion  in  the  cylinder  will  be  a  circle 
whofe  radius  is  FH,  in  the  hemifphere  a  circle  of 
the  radius  EF,  and  in  the  cone  a  circle  of  the  radius 

GF. 

By  art.  69.  of  Part  I.  EAy,  or  HF#=EF#  and  FA# 
taken  together  (but  AF#  ~FG#,  becaufe  AC— CD)  ; 
therefore  the  circle  of  the  radius  FH  is  equal  to  a  circle 
of  the  radius  El7,  together  with  a  circle  of  the  radius 
GF  ;  and  lince  this  is  true  every  where,  all  the  circles 
together  deferibed  by  the  refpedlive  radii  HF  (that  is, 
the  cylinder)  are  equal  to  all  the  circles  deferibed  by 
the  refpe&ive  radii  EF  and  FG  (that  is,  to  the  hemi¬ 
fphere  and  the  cone  taken  together)  ;  but  (by  the  1  oth 
12.  Eucl.)  the  cone  generated  by  the  trinagle  DAC  is 
one  third  part  of  the  cylinder  generated  by  the  fquare 
BC.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  hemifphere  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  rotation  of  the  quadrant  ABEC  is  equal 
to  the  remaining  two  third  parts  of  the  cylinder,  and 
that  the  whole  fphere  is  $  of  the  double  cylinder,  cir¬ 
cumfcribed  about  it. 

This  is  that  celebrated  39th  prop.  1.  book  of  Archi¬ 
medes  of  the  fphere  and  cylinder  ;  in  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  the  proportion  of  the  cylinder  to  the  fphere  in¬ 
ferred  to  be  that  of  3  to  2. 

COROLLARY. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fphere  is  equal  to  a  cone 
whofe  height  is  equal  to  the  femidiameter  of  the 
fphere,  having  for  its  bafe  a  circle  equal  to  the  fu- 
perficies  of  the  fphere,  or  to  four  great  circles  of  the 
fphere,  or  to  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  fphere  (by  prop.  41.  of  this.)  And  in¬ 
deed  a  fphere  differs  very  little-  from  the  fum  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  cones  that  have  their  bales  in  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fphere,  and  their  common  vertex  in  the 
centre  of  the  fphere  ;  fo  that  the  fuperficies  of  the 
fphere  (of  whole  dimenfion  fee  prop  41.  of  this)  mul¬ 
tiplied  into  the  third  part  of  the  femidiameter,  gives  the 
folid  content  of  the  lphere.. 
t 
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PROPOSITION  XLTX.  Gauging. 

Fig.  28.  To  jind  the  folid  content  of  a  f&or  of  the 
fphere. — A  fpherical  fe&or  ABC  (as  appears  by  the 
corollary  of  the  preceding  prop. )  is  very  little  different 
from  an  infinite  number  of  cones,  having  their  bafes 
in  the  fuperficies  of  the  fphere  BEC,  and  their  com¬ 
mon  vertex  in  the  centre.  Wherefore  the  fpherical 
fuperficies  BEC  being  found  (by  prop.  42.  of  this), 
and  multitplied  into  the  third  part  of  AB  the  radius  of 
the  fphere,  the  produdl  will  give  the  folid  content  of 
the  fe&or  ABC. 

COROLLAR  Y. 

It  is  evident  how  to  find  the  folidity  of  a  fpherical 
fegment  Ufs  than  a  hemifpheiical,  by  fubtradting  the 
cone  ABC  from  the  fedtor  already  found.  But  if  the 
fpherical  fegment  be  greater  than  a  hemifphere,  the 
cone  correfponding  mull  be  added  to  the  fedlor,  to 
make  the  fegment. 

PROPOSITION  L. 

Fig.  29.  To  fnd  the  folidity  of  the  fpheroid ,  and  of  its 
fegments  cut  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis. — 

In  prop.  44.  of  this,  it  is  Ihown,  that  every  where 
EH  :  EG  : :  CF  :  CD  ;  but  circles  are  as  the  fquares 
deferibed  upon  their  rays,  that  is,  the  circle  of  thc^ 
radius  EH  is  to  the  circle  of  the  radius  EG,  as  CF#  to 
CD#.  And  lince  it  is  fo  every  where,  all  the  circles 
deferibed  with  the  refpedlive  rays  EH  (that  is,  the 
fpheroid  made  by  the  rotation  of  the  femi-ellipfis  AFB 
around  the  axis  AB)  will  be  to  all  the  circles  deferi¬ 
bed  by  the  refpedfive  radii  EG  (that  is,  the  fphere 
deferibed  by  the  rotation  of  the  femicircle  ADB  on  the 
axis  \B)  as  FC#  to  CD#  ;  that  is,  as  the  fpheroid  to 
the  fphere  on  the  fame  axis,  fo  is  the  fquare  of  the 
other  axis  of  the  generating  ellipfe  to  the  fquare  of  the 
axis  of  the  fphere. 

And  this  holds,  whether  the  fpheroid  be  found  by  a 
revolution  around  the  greater  ©r  lefler  axis. 

COROLLARY  1. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  half  of  the  fpheroid, 
formed  by  the  rotation  of  the  ipace  AHFC  around  the- 
axis  AC,  is  double  of  the  cone  generated  by  the  triangle 
AFC  about  the  fame  axis  ;  which  is  the  3 2d  prop-  of 
Archimedes  of  conoids  and  fpberoids. 

COROLLARY  2. 

Hence,  likewife,  is  evident  the  meafure  of  fegments 
of  the  fpheroid  cut  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the. 
axis.  For  the  fegment  of  the  fpheroid  made  by  the 
rotation  of  the  fpace  ANHE,  round  the  axis  AE,  is 
to  the  fegment  of  the  fphere  having  the  fame  axis  AC, 
and  made  by  the  rotation  of  the  fegment  of  the  circle 
AMGE,  as  CF#  to  CD#. 

But  if  the  meafure  of  this  folid  be  wanted  with  left 
labour,  by  the  34th  prop,  of  Archimedes  of  conoids 
and  fpberoids,  it  will  be  as  BE  to  AC~i~EB  ;  fo  is  the 
cone  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  triangle  AFIE 
round  the  axis  AE,  to  the  fegment  of  the  fphere 
made  by  the  rotation  of  the  fpace  ANHE  round  the 
fame  axis  AE  ;  which  could  eafily  be  demouftrated  by 
the  method  of  indivifibles. 

COROLLARY  3. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  folid  content  of  the  feg¬ 
ment  of  a  fphere  or  fpheroid  intercepted  between  two. 
parallel  planes,  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  This  agrees 
as  well  to  the  oblate  as  to  the-  oblong  fpheroid  ;  as  h 
obvious. 
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Gauging.  COROLLART  4. 

v—~  Fig.  30.  If  a  calk  is  to  be  valued  as  the  middle  piece 
of  an  oblong  fpheroid,  cut  by  the  two  planes  DC  and 
FG,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  :  firft,  let  the  folid  con¬ 
tent  of  tiie  half  fpheroid  ABCED  be  meafured  by  the 
preceding  prop,  from  which  let  the  folidity  of  the  feg- 
inent  DEC  be  fubtradted,  and  there  will  remain  the 
fegment  ABCDj  and  this  doubled  will  give  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  calk  required. 

The  following  method  is  generally  made  ufe  of  for 
finding  the  folid  content  of  fuch  veflels.  The  double 
area  of  the  greatell  circle,  that  is,  of  that  which  is  de- 
ferioed  by  the  diameter  AB  at  the  middle  of  the  calk, 
is  added  to  the  area  of  the  circle  at  the  end,  that  is, 
/  of  the  circle  DC  or  FG  (for  they  are  ufually  equal), 
and  the  third  part  of  this  fum  is  taken  for  a  mean  bale 
of  the  callc  ;  which  therefore  multiplied  into  the  length 
of  the  cade  OP,  gives  the  content  of  the  veffel  re¬ 
quired. 

Sometimes  vefTels  have  other  figures,  different  from 
thofe  we  have  mentioned  ;  the  eafy  methods  of  mea- 
furing  which  may  be  learned  from  thofe  who  pradife 
this  art.  What  hath  already  been  delivered  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  our  purpofe. 

PROPOSITION  LI. 

Fig.  31.  and  3?.  To  Jind  how  much  is  contained  in 
a  veffel  that  is  in  part  empty ,  whofe  axis  is  parallel  to  the 
horizon. — Let  AGBH  be  the  great  circle  in  the  middle 
of  the  cade,  whofe  fegment  GBH  is  filled  with  liquor, 
the  fegment  GAH  being  empty  ;  the  fegment  GBH 
is  knowrn,  if  the  depth  EB  be  known,  and  EH  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  fegments  of  the  diameter  AB 
and  EB ;  which  are  found  by  a  rod  or  ruler  put  into 
the  veffel  at  the  orifice.  Let  the  bafis  of  the  cade  at 
a  medium  be  found,  which  fuppofe  to  be  the  circle 
CKDL  ;  and  let  the  fegment  KCL  be  fimilar  to  the 
fegment  GAH  (which  is  either  found  by  the  rule  of 
three,  becaufe  as  the  circle  AGBH  is  to  the  circle 
CKDL,  fo  is  the  fegment  GAH  to  the  fegment  KCL; 
or  is  found  from  the  tables  of  fegments  made  by  au¬ 
thors)  ;  and  the  produd  of  this  fegment  multiplied 
by  the  length  of  the  cade  will  give  the  liquid  content 
remaining  in  the  cade. 

PROPOSITION  LII. 

7*0  Jind  the  folid  content  of  a  regular  and  ordinate  body . 
—A  tetraedon  being  a  pyramid,  the  folid  content  is 
found  by  the  44th  prop.  The  hexaedron,  or  cube, 
being  a  kind  of  prifm,  it  is  meafured  by  the  43d  prop. 
An  odaedron  confifts  of  two  pyramids  of  the  fame 
fquare  bafe,  and  of  equal  heights  ;  confequcntly  its 
meafure  is  found  by  the  44th  pi;op.  A  dodecaedron 
confifts  of  12  pyramids  having  equal  equilateral  and 
equiangular  pentagonal  bafes  ;  and  fo  one  of  thefe  be¬ 
ing  meafured  (by  the  44th  prop,  of  this),  and  multi¬ 
plied  by  12,  the  produd  will  be  equal  to  the  folid  con¬ 
tent  of  the  dodecaedron.  The  icofiaedron  confifts  of 
20  equal  pyramids  having  triangular  bafes  ;  the  folid 
content  of  one  of  which  being  found  (by  the  44th 
prop.),  and  multiplied  by  20,  gives  the  whole  folid.  , 
The  bafes  and  heights  of  thefe  pyramids,  if  you  want 
to  proceed  more  exactly,  may  be  found  by  trigonome¬ 
try.  See  Trigonometry. 

PROPOSITION  LIII. 

To  Jind  the  folid  content  of  a  body  however  irregular . 
— Let  the  given  body  be  immerfed  into  a  veffel  of 
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water,  having  the  figure  of  a  parallelopipedon  or  Gauging, 

prifm,  and  let  it  be  noted  how  much  the  water  is  rai- - 

fed  upon  the  immerfion  of  the  body.  For  it  is  plain, 
that  the  fpace  which  the  water  fills,  after  the  immer¬ 
fion  of  the  body,  exceeds  the  fpace  filled  before  its 
immerfion,  by  a  fpace  equal  to  the  folid  content  of  the 
body,  however  irregular.  But  when  this  excefs  is  of 
the  figure  of  a  parallelopipedon  or  prifm,  it  is  eafily 
meafured  by  the  43d  prop,  of  this,  viz,  by  multiplying 
the  area  of  the  bafe,  or  mouth  of  the  veffel,  into  the 
difference  of  the  elevations  of  the  water  before  and 
after  immerfion  :  Whence  is  found  the  folid  content  of 
the  body  given. 

In  the  fame  way  the  folid  content  of  a  part  of  a 
body  may  be  found,  by  immerfing  that  part  only  in 
water. 

There  is  no  neceffity  to  infift  here  on  diminifhing  or 
enlarging  folid  bodies  in  a  given  proportion.  It  will 
be  eafy  to  deduce  thefe  things  from  the  1  ith  and  12th 
books  of  Euclid. 

“  The  following  rules  are'  fnhjoined  for  the  ready 
computation  of  contents  of  veffels,  and  of  any  folid® 
in  the  meafures  in  ufc  in  Great  Biitain. 

“I.  To  find  the  content  of  a  cy  lin  dr  ic. veffel  in  Eng- 
lifh  wine  gallons,  the  diameter  of  the  bafe  and  altitude 
of  the  veffel  being  given  in  inches  and  decimals  of  an 
inch. 

cfi  Square  the  number  of  inches  in  the  diameter  of 
the  veffel  ;  multiply  this  fquare  by  the  number  of 
inches  in  the  height :  then  multiply  the  produd  by 
the  decimal  fradion  .0034;  and  this  laft  produd  fliall 
give  the  content  in  wine-gallons  and  decimals  of  fuch 
a  gallon.  To  exprefs  the  rule  arithmetically  ;  let  D 
reprefent  the  number  of  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch 
in  the  diameter  of  the  vefTel,  and  H  the  decimals  of 
an  inch  in  the  height  of  the  veffel ;  then  the  content 
in  wine-gallons  fliall  be  DDHX^oW,  or  DDHX 
.°°34.  Ex,  Let  the  diameter  1.2  inches,  the 

height  HZZ62.3  inches,  then  the  content  fnall  be 
51.2X51. 2X62. 3X. 0034=  555.27.332  wine-gallons. 

This  rule  follows  from  prop.  33.  and  45.  For  by  the 
former,  the  area  of  the  bafe  of  the  veffel  is  in  fquare 
inches  DDX.7854  ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  content  of 
the  veffel  in  folid  inches  is  DDHx.7854;  which  di¬ 
vided  hy  23  1  (the  number  of  cubical  inches  111  a  wiue- 
gallon)  gives  DDHX.G034,  the  content  in  wine  gallons. 

But  though  the  charges  in  the  excife  are  made  (by 
ftatute)  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  wine-gallon  con¬ 
tains  231  cubical  inches  ;  yet  it  is  faid,  that  in  fale 
224  cubical  inches,  the  content  of  the  ftandard  mea¬ 
fured  at  Guildhall  (as  was  mentioned  above),  arc  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  a  wine-gallon. 

“  II.  Suppofing  the  Englifh  ale  gallon  to  contain 
282  cubical  inches,  the  content  of  a  cylindiic  veffel 
is  computed  in  fuch  gallons,  by  multiplying  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter  of  a  veffel  by  its  height  as  formerly, 
and  their  produd  by  the  decimal  fradlion  .0,027,851 : 
that  is,  the  folid  content  in  ale-gallons  is  DDHX 
.0,027,851. 

“  III.  Suppofing  the  Scots  pint  to  contain  about 
103.4  cubical  inches  (which  is  the  meafure  given  by 
the  ftandards  at  Edinburgh,  according  to  experiments 
mentioned  above),  the  content  of  a  cylindric  veffel  is 
computed  in  Scots  pints,  by  multiplying  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  of  the  veffel  by  its  height,  and  the  pro- 

dud 
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G*ging-  dud  of  thefe  by  the  decimal  fradion  .0076.  Or 
the  content  of  fuch  a  veflel  in  Scots  pints  is  DDHX 
0.076. 

“  Suppofing  the  Winchefter  bufhel  to  contain  2187 
cubical  inches,  the  content  of  a  cylindric  veffel  is  com¬ 
puted  in  tliofe  bufhels  by  multiplying  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  of  the  veflel  by  the  height,  and  the  pro- 
dud  by  the  decimal  fradion  .0,003,606.  But  the 
fiandard  bufhel  having  been  meafured  by  Mr  Everard 
and  others  in  1696,  it  was  found  to  contain  only 
2  145.6  folid  inches  ;  ai/d  therefore  it  was  enaded  in 
the  ad  for  laying  a  duty  upon  malt,  That  every  round 
luJheU  with  a  plain  and  even  bottom ,  being  1  8  inches  dia¬ 
meter  throughout ,  and  8  inches  deep>  Jhould  be  ejleemed  a  legal 
Winchefter  bufhel.  According  to  this  ad  (ratified  in 
the  firft  year  of  queen  Anne)  the  legal  Winchefter 
bufhel  contains  only  2150.42  folid  inches.  And  the 
content  of  a  cylindric  veflel  is  computed  in  fuch  bu¬ 
fhels,  by  multiplying  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  by 
the  height,  and  their  produd  by  the  decimal  fradion 
.0,003,625.  Or  the  content  of  the  veflel  in  thgfe 
bufhels  is  DDHX. 0,003, 625. 

“  V.  Suppofing  the  Scots  wheat-firlot  to  contain 
2  1  \  Scots  pints  (as  is  appointed  by  the  ftatute  1618), 
and  the  pint  to  be  conform  to  the  Edinburgh  ftandards 
above  mentioned,  the  contents  of  a  cylindric  veflel  in 
fuch  firlots  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  by  the  height,  and  their  produd  by  the 
decimal  fradion  .00,358.  This  firlot,  in  1426,  is 
appointed  to  contain  17  pints;  in  1457*  it  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  contain  18  pints;  in  1 5 ^ 7 >  it  is  pints; 
in  1628,  it  is  2iy  pints  :  and  though  this  laft  ftatute 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  wrong  computations 
in  feveral  refpeds,  yet  this  part  of  that  ad  that  relates 
to  the  number  of  pints  in  the  firlot  feems  to  be  the  leaft 
exceptionable  ;  and  therefore  we  fuppofe  the  firlot  to 
contain  2iy  pints  of  the  Edinburgh  ftandard,  or  about 
2197  cubical  inches;  which  a  little  exceeds  the  Win¬ 
chefter  bufhel,  from  which  it  may  have  been  originally 
copied. 

“  VI.  Suppofing  the  bear-firlot  to  contain  31  Scots 
pints  (according  to  the  ftatute  1618),  and  the  pint 
conform  to  the  Edinburgh  ftandards,  the  content  of  a 
cylindric  veflel  in  fuch  firlots  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  fquare  of  the  diameter  by  the  height,  and  this  pro¬ 
dud  by  .000245. 

“  When  the  fe&ion  of  the  veflel  is  not  a  circle,  but 
an  ellipfls,  the  produd  of  the  greateft  diameter  by  the 
leaft  is  to  be  fubftituted  in  thofe  rules  for  tlie  fquare 
of  the  diameter. 

“  VII.  To  compute  the  content  of  a  veffel  that  may 
be  confidered  as  a  fruftum  of  a  cone  in  any  of  thofe 
meafures. 

“  Let  A  reprefent  the  number  of  inches,  in  the 
diameter  of  the  greater  bafe,  B  the  number  of  inches 
in  the  diameter  of  the  leffer  bafe.  Compute  the 
fquare  of  A,  the  produd  of  A  multiplied  by  B,  and 
the  fquare  of  B,  and  colled  thefe  into  a  fum.  Then 
find  the  third  part  of  this  fum,  and  fubftitute  it  in 
the  preceding  rules  in  the  place  of  the  fquare  of  the 
diameter  ;  and  proceed  in  all  other  refpeds  as  before. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  content  in  wine-gallons  in 

AAxABxBBXyXHx.0034. 

“  Or,  to  the  fquare  of  half  the  fum  of  the  diame¬ 
ters  A  and  B,  add  one- third  part  of  the  fquare  of 
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half  their  difference,  and  fubftitute  this  fum  in  tlie 
preceding  rules  for  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the 
veffel ;  for  the  fquare  of  4-AX^B  added  to  y  of  the 
fquare  of  4- A — 4-B,  gives  yAAXyABXyBB. 

“  VIII.  When  a  veflel  is  a  fruftum  of  a  parabolic 
conoid,  meafnre  the  diameter  of  the  fed  ion  at  the 
middle  of  the  height  of  the  fruftum  ;  and  the  content 
will  be  precifely  the  fame  as  of  a  cylinder  of  this  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  fame  height  with  the  veffel. 

“  IX.  When  a  veflel  is  a  fruftum  of  a  fphere,  if 
you  meafure  the  diameter  of  the  fedion  at  the  middle 
of  the  height  of  the  fruftum,  then  compute  the  con¬ 
tent  of  a  cylinder  of  this  diameter  of  the  fame  height 
with  the  veffel,  and  from  this  fubtrad  y  of  the  content 
of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  height  on  a  bafe  whole  dia¬ 
meter  is  equal  to  its  height  ;  the  remainder  will  give 
the  content  of  the, veflel.  That  is,  if  D  reprefent  the 
diameter  of  the  middle  fedion,  and  H  the  height  of 
the  fruftum,  you  are  to  fubftitute  DD — \ HH  for  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylindric  veffel  in  the  firft 
lix  rules. 

“  X.  When  the  veffel  is  a  fruftum  of  a  fpheroid, 
if  the  bafes  are  equal,  the  content  is  readily  found  by 
the  rule  in  p.  685.  In  other  cafes,  let  the  axis  of  the 
folid  be  to  the  conjugate  axis  as  n  to  i  ;  let  D  be  the 
diameter  of  the  middle  fedion  of  the  fruftum,  H  the 
height  or  length  of  the  fruftum  ;  and  fubftitute  in  the 
firft  fix  rules  DD — —  for  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
of  the  veffel. 

“  XI.  When  the  veffel  is  an  hyperbolic  conoid,  let 
the  axis  of  the  folid  be  to  the  conjugate  axis  as  n  to  1, 
D  the  diameter  of  the  fedion  at  the  middle  of  the  fruf¬ 
tum,  H  the  height  or  length:  compute  DDX^XldH, 
and  fubftitute  this  fum  for  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cylindric  veffel  in  the  firft  iix  rules. 

“  XII.  In  general,  it  is  ufual  to  meafure  any  round! 
veffel,  by  diftinguifhing  it  into  feveral  fruftums,  and 
taking  the  diameter  of  the  fedion  at  the  middle  of 
each  fruftum;  thence  to  compute  the  content  of  each,, 
as  if  it  was  a  cylinder  of  that  mean  diameter ;  and  to 
give  their  fum  as  the  content  of  the  veffel.  From  the 
total  content,  computed  in  this  manner,  they  fubtrad 
fuccefiively  the  numbers  which  exprefs  the  circular 
areas  that  correfpond  to  tliofe  mean  diameters,  each  as 
often  as  there  are  inches  in  the  altitude  of  the  fruftum 
to  which  it  belongs,  beginning  with  the  uppermoft  ; 
and  in  this  manner  calculate  a  table  for  the  veffel,  by 
which  it  readily  appears  how  much  liquor  is  at  any 
time  contained  in  it,  by  taking  either  the  dry  or  wet 
inches  ;  having  regard  to  the  inclination  or  drip  of  the 
veffel  when  it  has  any. 

«  This  method  of  computing  the  content  of  a  fruf¬ 
tum  from  the  diameter  of  the  fedion  at  the  middle  of 
its  height,  is  exad  in  that  cafe  only  when  it  is  a  por- 
tion  of  a  parabolic  conoid  ;  but  -  in  fuch  veffels  as  are 
in  common  ufe,  the  error  is  not  confiderable.  When 
the  veffel  is  a  portion  of  a  cone  or  hyperbolic  conoid, 
the  content  by  this  method  is  found  lefs  than  the  truth,’; 
but  when  it  is  a  portion  of  a  fphere  or  fpheroid,  the 
content  computed  in  this  manner  exceeds  the  truth. 
The  difference  or  eriur  is  always  the  fame  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fame  or  of  fimilar  veffels,  when  the 
altitude  of  the  fruftum  is  given.  And  when  the  alti¬ 
tudes  are  different,  the  error  is  in  the  triplicate  ratio* 
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Gauging,  of  the  altitude.  If  exa&nefs  be  required,  the  error  in 
v™  vr— -  meafuring  the  fruftum  of  a  conical  veftel  in  this  man¬ 
ner  is  J  of  the  content  of  a  cone  fimilar  to  the  veftel, 
of  an  altitude  equal  to  the  height  of  the  fruftum.  In 
a  fphere,  it  is  y  of  a*  cylinder  of  a  diameter  and  height 
equal  to  the  fruftum.  In  the  fpheroid  and  hyperbolic 
conoid,  it  is  the  fame  as  in  a  cone  generated  by  the 
right-angled  triangle,  contained  by  the  two  femiaxes 
of  the  figure,  revolving  about  that  fide  which  is  the 
femiaxis  of  the  fruilum. 

“  In  the  ufual  method  of  computing  a  table  for  a 
veftel,  by  fubdu&ing  from  the  whole  content  the  num¬ 
ber  that  expreftes  the  uppermoft  area  as  often  as  there 
are  inches  in  the  uppermoft  fruftum,  and  afterwards 
the  numbers  for  the  other  areas  fucceflively  ;  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  the  contents  aftigned  by  the  table,  when  a 
few  of  the  uppermoft  inches  are  dry,  are  ftated  a  little 
too  high  if  the  veftel  {lands  upon  its  bafe,  but  too  low 
when  it  Hands  on  its  greater  bafe  ;  becaufe,  when  one 
inch  is  dry,  for  example,  it  is  not  the  area  at  the 
middle  of  the  uppermoft  fruftum,  but  rather  the  area 
at  the  middle  of  the  uppermoft  inch,  that  ought  to  be 
fubdu&ed  from  the  total  content,  in  order  to  find  the 
content  in  this  cafe. 

“  XIII.  To  meafure  round  timber  :  Let  the  mean 
circumference  be  found  in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot ; 
fquare  it;  multiply  this  fquare  by  the  decimal  .079,577, 
and  the  produdl  by  the  length.  Ex .  Let  the  mean 
circumference  of  a  tree  be  10  3  feet,  and  the  length 
24  feet.  Then  ro  3X 10  3X. 079, 577X24=  202.615, 
is  the  number  of  cubical  feet  in  the  tree.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  rule  is,  that  when  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  1,  the  area  is  .0,795,774,7 15, and  that  the  areas 
of  circles  are  as  the  fquares  of  their  circumferences. 

“  But  the  common  way  ufed  by  artificers  for  mea¬ 
furing  round  timber,  differs  much  from  this  rule. 
They  call  one  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  the 
girt ,  which  is  by  them  reckoned  the  fide  of  a  fquare, 
whofe  area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  fe&ion  of  the 
tree ;  therefore  they  fquare  the  girt ,  and  then  multiply 
by  the  length  of  the  tree.  According  to  their  method, 
the  tree  of  the  laft  example  would  be  computed  at 
1 5  9. 1  3  cubical  feet  only. 

“  How  fquare  timber  is  meafured,  will  be  eafily 
underftood  from  the  preceding  propofitions.  Fifty 
folid  feet  of  hewn  timber,  and  forty  of  rough  timber, 
make  a  load. 
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“  XIV.  To  find  the  burden  of  a  fhip,  or  the  num-  Gauging, 
ber  of  tons  it  will  carry,  the  f  allowing  rule  is  com- 
monly  given.  Multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  taken 
within  board,  by  the  breadth  of  the  fhip  within  board, 
taken  from  the  midfhip  beam  from  plank  to  plank,  and 
the  produ&  by  the  depth  of  the  hold,  taken  from  the 
plank  below  the  keelfon  to  the  under  part  of  the  upper 
deck  plank,  and  divide  the  product  by  94,  the  quo¬ 
tient  is  the  content  of  the  tonnage  required.  This 
rule,  however,  cannot  be  accurate  ;  nor  can  one  rule 
be  fuppofed  to  ferve  for  the  meafuring  exa&ly  the 
burden  of  {hips  of  all  forts.  Of  this  the  reader  will 
find  more  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  for  the  year  1721. 

“  Our  author  having  faid  nothing  of  weights,  it 
may  be  of  ufe  to  add  briefly,  that  the  Englifti  Troy- 
pound  contains  12  ounces,  the  ounce  20  penny* weight, 
and  the  penny- weight  24  grains  ;  that  the  Averdupois 
pound  contains  16  ounces,  the  ounce  16  drams,  and 
that  1 1 2  pounds  is  ufually  called  the  hundred  weight. 

It  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  14  pounds  Averdupois 
are  equal  to  17  pounds  Troy.  According  to  Mr 
Everard’s  experiments,  I  -  pound  Averdupois  is  equal 
to  14  ounces  12  penny-weight  and  16  grains  Troy, 
that  is,  to  7000  grains  ;  and  an  Averdupois  ounce  is 
43 7-5:  grains.  The  Scots  Troy-pound  (which,  by  the 
ftatute  1718,  was  to  be  the  fame  with  the  French)  is 
commonly  fuppofed  equal  to  15^  ounces  Englifti  Troy, 
or  7560  grains.  By  a  mean  of  ftandards  kept  by  the 
dean  of  guild  at  Edinburgh,  it  is  7599TV  or  7600 
grains.  They  who  have  meafured  the  weights  which 
were  fent  from  London  after  the  union  of  the  king¬ 
doms  to  be  the  ftandards  by  which  the  weights  in  Scot¬ 
land  fhould  be  made,  have  found  the  Englifti  Averdu¬ 
pois  pound  (from  a  medium  of  the  feveral  weights)  to 
weigh  7000  grains,  the  fame  as  Mr  Everard ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  which,  the  Scots,  Paris,  or  Amfterdam  pound, 
will  be  to  the  pound  Averdupois  as  38  to  35.  The 
Scots  Troy-ftone  contains  16  pounds,  the  pound  2 
marks  or  16  ounces,  an  ounce  16  drops,  a  drop  36 
grains.  Twenty  Scots  ounces  make  a  Tron-pound  ; 
but  becaufe  it  is  ufual  to  allow  one  to  the  fcore,  the 
Tron-pound  is  commonly  2  1  ounces.  Sir  John  Skene, 
however,  makes  the  Tron-ftone  to  contain  only  19!- 
pounds.” 
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GEORGE  I.  II.  and  III.  kings  of  Great  Britain. 
— George  I.  the  fon  of  Erneft  Auguftus,  duke  of 
Brunfwick  Lunenburgh,  and  ele&ot  of  Hanover;  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  an  a£l  of  parliament,  paffed  in  the  latter  part 
of  tlie  reign  of  king  William  III.  limiting  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  crown,  after  the  demife  of  that  monarch, 
and  queen  Anne  (without  iffue),  to  the  princefs  Sophia 
of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Prote- 
ftajnts. — George  II.  the  only  fon  of  the  former,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  1727,  and  enjoyed  a  long  reign  of  glory; 
dying  amidft  the  moft  rapid  and  extenfive  conquefts 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
N°  138. 
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his  grandfon  George  II T.  our  prefent  fovereign.  For  George, 
particulars,  fee  Britain,  n0374 — 701.  v"““ 

George,  or  Knights  of  St  George ,  has  been  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  feveral  military  orders,  whereof  that  of 
the  garter  is  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious.  See  Garter, 
and  St  George,  below. 

King  George’s  IJlands ,  are  two  iflands  in  the  South 
Sea,  lying  in  W.  Long.  144.  56.  S.  Lat.  14.  28.  They 
were  firll  difcovered  by  commodore  Byron  in  1765, 
and  have  fince  been  vifited  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774. 
Commodore  Byron’s  people  had  an  encounter  wifh  the 
inhabitants,  which  proved  fatal  to  fome  of  the  natives; 
but  Captain  Cook  was  more  fortunate.  A.  lieutenant 
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two  boats  well  armed  were  fent  on  ffiore  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  ;  and  landed  without  oppolition.  -  As  foon 
as  the  gentlemen  landed,  the  iflanders  embraced  them 
by  touching  nofes,  a  mode  of  civility  ufed  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  which  is  900  leagues  diftant,  and  the  only  place 
befides  this  where  the  cuftom  has  been  obferved  to  pre¬ 
vail.  Not  with  Handing  this  ceremony,  however,  very 
little  real  friendfhip  feemed  to  take  place  on  the  part 
of  the  iflanders.  They  crowded  about  the  boats  as  the 
.people  were  ftepping  into  them,  and  feemed  in  doubt 
whether  they  fhould  detain  them  or  let  them  go;  at  laft, 
however,  not  thinking  themfelves  fufficiently  ftrong, 
they  feemed  contented  with  their  departure,  and  aflilled 
them  in  pufhing  off  their  boats ;  but  fome  of  the  nvoft 
turbulent  threw  Hones  into  the  water  which  fell  very 
near  them,  and  all  feemed  to  glory  that  they  had  as  it 
were  driven  them  off.  The  Britifh,  however,  brought 
off  five  dogs  of  a  white  colour  with  fine  lpng  hair,  with 
which  the  ifland  feemed  to  be  plentifully  fupplied. 
Thefe  they  purchafed  with  fmall  nails,  and  fomc  ripe 
bananas  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Marquefas. 

On  this  ifland  Mr  Forefter  found  a  kind  of  feurvy- 
grafs,  which  the  natives  informed  him  they  were  wont 
to  bruife  and  mix  with  fhell-fifh;  after  which,  they 
threw  it  into  the  fea  whenever  they  perceived  a  fhoalof 
fifh.  This  preparation  intoxicates  them  for  fome  time ; 
and  thus  they  are  caught  on  the  furface  of  the  water 
without  any  other  trouble  than  that  of  taking  them 
cut.  The  name  of  this  plant  among  the  natives  is  e 
vow.  The  largeff  ifland,  which  they  call  Tiookea ,  is 
fomething  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  about  10  leagues  in 
circuit;  the  other  ifland,  which  lies  two  leagues  to  the 
weftward  of  Tiookea,  is  four  leagues  long  from  north- 
eaft  to  fouthweft,  and  from  five  to  three  miles  broad. 
The  foil  of  both  is  extremely  fcanty  ;  the  foundation 
confifts  of  coral,  very  little  elevated  above  the  furface 
of  the  water. 

George  (St)  or  Georgs  of  Cappadocia ;  a  name 
whereby  feveral  orders,  both  military  and  religious,  are 
denominated.  It  took  its  rife  from  a  faint  or  hero 
famous  throughout  all  the  Eaft,  called  by  the  Greeks 
lieyuKofiLxpIvg,  q.  d.  great  martyr. 

On  fome  medals  of  the  emperors  John  and  Manuel 
Comneni,  we  have  the  figure  of  St  George  armed,  hold¬ 
ing  a  fword  or  javelin  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
buckler,  with  this  infeription;  an  O,  and  therein  a  little 
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George.  He  is  generally  reprefented  on  horfeback,  as  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  to  have  frequently  engaged  in  combats  in 
that  manner.  He  is  highly  venerated  throughout  Arme¬ 
nia,  Mufcovy,  and  all  the  countries  which  adhere  to  the 
Greek  rite  :  from  the  Greek,  his  worfhip  has  long  ago 
been  received  into  the  Eatin  church ;  and  England  and. 
Portugal  have  both  chofen  him  for  their  patron  fainU 

Great  difficulties  have  been  raifed  about  this  faint 
t>r  hero.  His  very  exiftence  has  been  called  in  que- 
flion.  Dr  Heylin,  who  wrote  -  firft  and  moil  about 
him,  concluded  with  giving  him  entirely  up,  and  fup- 
pofing  him  only  a  fymbolical  device  ;  and  Dr  Pet¬ 
ti  ngal  has  turned  him  into  a  mere  Bafilidian  fymbol 
I.  of  viAory.  Mr  Pegg,  in  a  paper  in  the  Archaeologia*, 
has  attempted  to  rellore  him.  And,  finally,  Mr  Gib¬ 
bon  f  has  funk  him  into  an  Arian  bifhop  in  the  reigns 
of  Conftantius  and  Julian. — The  bifhop  alluded  to, 
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George  the  Cappadocian ,  was  fofurnamed,  according  George, 
to  our  author,  from  his  parents  or  education;  and  was 
born  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller’s  fhop.  “  From 
this  obfeure  and  fervile  origin  he  raifed  himfclf  by  the 
talents  of  a  parafite  :  and  the  patrons,  whom  he  af- 
fiduoufly  flattered,  procured  for  their  worthlefs  depen¬ 
dent  a  lucrative  commiffion,  or  contraA,  to  fupply 
the  army  with  bacon.  His  employment  was  mean  t 
he  rendered  it  infamous.  He  accumulated  wealth  by 
the  bafefl  arts  of  fraud  and  corruption  ;  but  his  mal¬ 
versations  were  fo  notorious,  that  George  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  efcape  from  the  purfuits  of  juftice.  After 
this  difgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  faved  his 
fortune  at  the  expence  of  his  honour,  he  embraced,  with 
real  or  affeAed  zeal,  the  profeffion  of  Arianifm.  From 
the  love,  or  the  oftentation,  of  learning,  he  coileAed 
a  valuable  library  of  hiltory,  rhetoric,  philofophy,  and 
theology;  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing  faAion  promo¬ 
ted  George  of  Cappadocia  to  the  throne  of  Athana- 
fiu5.”  His  conduA  in  this  ftation  is  reprefented  by  our 
hiftorian  as  polluted  by  cruelty  and  avarice,  and  his 
death  confidered  as  a  juft  punifhment  for  the  enormi¬ 
ties  of  his  life,  among  which  Mr  Gibbon  feems  to 
rank  his  u  enmity  to  the  Gods.” 

The  immediate  occafion  of  his  death,  however,  as 
narrated  by  ecclefiaftical  writers,  will  not  probably  appear  , 
calculated  to  add  any  ftain  to  his  memory.  “  There 
was  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  a  place  in  which  the 
heathen  priefts  had  been  ufed  to  offer  human  facrifi- 
ces.  This  place,  as  being  of  no  ufe,  Conftantius  gave 
to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  George  the  bifhop 
gave  orders  for  it  to  be  cleared,  in  order  to  build  a 
Chriftian  church  on  the  fpot.  In  doing  this  they  dif- 
covered  an  immenfe  fubterraneous  cavern,  in  which 
the  heathen  myfteries  had  been  performed,  and  in  it 
were  many  human  fkulls.  Thefe,  and  other  things 
which  they  found  in  the  place,  the  Chriftians  brought 
out  and  expofed  to  public  ridicule.  The  heathens, 
provoked  at  this  exhibition,  fuddenly  took  arms,  and 
rufhing  upon  the  Chriftians,  killed  many  of  them  with 
fword s,  clubs,  and  ftones  :  fome  alfo  they  firangled, 
and  feveral  they  crucified.  On  this  the  Chriftians  pro¬ 
ceeded  no  farther  in  clearing  the  temple  ;  but  the  hea¬ 
thens,  purfuing  their  advantage,  feized  the  bifhop  as 
he  was  in  the  church,  and  put  him  in  prifon.  The 
next  day  they  difpatched  him  ;  and  then  fattening  the 
body  to  a  camel,  he  was  dragged  about  the  flreets  all 
day,  and  in  the  evening  they  burnt  him  and  the 
camel  together.  This  fate,  Sozomen  fays,  the  bi¬ 
fhop  owed  in  part  to  his  haughtinefs  while  he  was  in 
favour  with  Conftantius,  and  fome  fay  the  friends  of 
Athanafius  were  concerned  in  this  maffacre  ;  but  he  a- 
feribes  it  chiefly  to'the  inveteracy  of  the  heathens,  whofe 
fuperftitions  he  had  been  very  aAive  in  abolifhing. 

«  This  George,  the  Arian  bifhop  of  Alexandria, 
was  a  man  of  letters,  and  had  a  very  valuable  library, 
which  Julian  ordered  to  be  feized  for  his  own  ufe; 
and  in  his  orders  concerning  it,  he  fays  that  many  of 
the  books  were  on  philofophical  and  rhetorical  fub- 
jeAs,  though  many  of  them  related  to  the  doArine 
of  the  impious  Galileans  (as  in  his  fneering  contemp¬ 
tuous  way  he  always  affeAed  to  call  the  Chriftians). 

«  Thefe  books  (fays he)  I  could  wifh  to  have  utterly 
deftroyed  ;  but  left  books  of  value  fhould  be  deftroy- 
ed  along  with  them,  let  thefe  alfo  be  carefully  fought 
for.1 
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George.  But  Mr  Gibbon  gives  a  different  turn  to  the  affair 
of  George’s  murder,  as  well  as  relates  it  with  diffe¬ 
rent  c ire um fiances.  “  The  Pagans  (fays  he)  excited 
his  devout  avarice  ;  and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria 
were  either  pillaged  or  infulted  by  the  haughty  pre¬ 
late,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone, 
‘  How  long  will  thefe  fepulchres  be  permitted  to 
fland  ?’  Under  the  reign  of  Conflantius,  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  fury,  or  rather  by  the  jnftice,  of  the 
people ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  ftruggle, 
that  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  flate  could 
reflore  his  authority,  and  gratify  his  revenge.  The 
meffenger  who  proclaimed  at  Alexandria  the  acceffion 
of  Julian,  announced  the  downfall  of  the  archbifhop. 
George,  with  two  of  his  obfequious  minifters,  count 
Diodorus,  and  Dracontius  matter  of  the  mint,  was 
ignominioufly  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prifon. 
At  the  end  of  24  days,  the  prifon  was  forced  open  by 
the  rage  of.a  fuperftitious  multitude,  impatient  of  the 
tedious  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  enemies  of 
gods  and  men  expired  under  their  cruel  infults ;  the 
lifelefs  bodies  of  the  archbifhop  and  his  affociates  were 
carried  hi  triumph  through  the  flreets  on  the  back  of  a 
camel  ;  and  the  inactivity  of  the  Athanafian  party  was 
elleemed  a  fnining  example  of  evangelical  patience. 
The  remains  of  thefe  guilty  wretches  were  thrown 
Into  the  fea  ;  and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult 
declared  their  refolution  to  difappoint  the  devotion  of 
the  Chriftians,  and  to  intercept  the  future  honours  of 
thefe  martyrs,  who  had  been  punifhed,  like  their  pre- 
deceffors,  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion.  The  fears 
of  the  Pagar.i  were  juft,  and  their  precautions  ineffec¬ 
tual.  The  meritorious  death  of  the  archbifhop  obli¬ 
terated  the  memory  of  his  life.  The  rival  of  Atliana- 
iius  was  dear  and  faered  to  the  Arians,  and  the  feem- 
ing  converfion  of  thefe  fedaries  introduced  his  wor- 
fhip  into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  o- 
dious  ft  ranger,  difguifmg  every  circumftance  of  time 
and  place,  affumed  the  mafic  of  a  martyr,  a  faint,  and 
a  Chriftian  hero;  and  the  infamous  George  of  Cappa¬ 
docia  has  been  transformed  into  the  renowned  St 
George  of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry, 
and  of  the  garter/’ 

Knights  of  St  George .  See  Garter.  There  have  been 
various  ether  orders  under  this  denomination,  mod  of 
which  are  now  extinil  ;  particularly  one  founded  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.  in  the  year  1470,  to  guard 
the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  againft  the 
*1  urks  ;  another,  called  St  George  of  Alfama ,  founded 
by  the  kings  of  Arragon  ;  another  in  Auftria  and  Ca- 
rintl  ia  ;  and  another  in  the  republic  of  Genoa,  ftill 
fubli fling,  &c. 

Religious  of  St  George .  Of  thefe  there  are  di¬ 
vers  orders  and  congregations  ;  particularly  canons  re¬ 
gular  of  St  George  in  Alga,  at  Venice,  eftablifhed  by 
authority  cf  pope  Boniface  IX'.  in  the  year  1404.  The 
foundation  of  this  order  was  laid  by  Bartholomew  Co- 
lonna,  who  preached,  in  1 396,  at  Padua,  and  feme 
other  villages  in  the  ftate  of  Venice.  Pope  Pius  V. 
in  1570,  gave  thefe  canons  precedence  of  all  other  re¬ 
ligious.  Another  congregation  of  the  fame  inftitute 
in  Sicily,  & c. 

St  George  del  Mina ,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
fettlement3,  on  the  gold-coads  of  Guinea,  fituated  fe~ 
ven  cr  eight  miles  weft  of  Cape-coaft  caftle,  the  capi¬ 


tal  of  the  Britifh  fettlements  there.  W.  Lon?*.  C'.  and 
.  N.  Lat.  50'.  6  * 

St  George ,  a  fort  and  town  of  Afia,  in  the  penin- 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  belonging  to  the  Britifh;  it  is  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  Madrafs ,  and  by  the  natives  Chili  pat  am.  It  fronts 
the  fea,  and  has  a  falt-water  river  on  its  back  fide,  which 
hinders  the  frefh-water  fprings  from  coming  near  the 
town,  fo  that  they  have  no  good  water  within  a  mile 
of  them.  In  the  rainy  feafons  it  is  incommoded  by  in¬ 
undations;  and  from  April  to  September,  it  is  fo  fcorch- 
ing  hot,  that  if  the  fea-breezes  did  not  cool  the  air, 
there  would  be  no  living  there.  There  are  two  towns, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  White  Town ,  which  is  walled 
round,  and  has  feveral  bulwarks  and  baftions  to  defend 
jt  :  it  is  400  paces  long  and  150  broad,  and  is  divided, 
into  regular  ftreets.  Here  are  two  churches,  one  for 
the  Proteftan*  1,  and  the  other  for  the  Papifts  ;  as  alfo 
a  good  hofpital,  a  town  hall,  and  a  prifon  for  debtors. 
They  are  a  corporation,  and  have  a  mayor  and  aider- 
men,  with  other  proper  officers.  The  Black  Town  is 
inhabited  by  Gentoos,  Mahometans,  and  Portuguefe 
and  Armenian  Chriftians,  and  each  religion  have  their 
temples  and  churches.  This,  as  well  as  the  White 
Town,  is  ruled  by  the  Englifh  governor  and  his  coun¬ 
cil.  The  diamond-mines  are  but  a  week’s  journey 
from  this  place,  which  renders  them  pretty  plentiful, 
but  there  are  no  large  ones  fince  that  great  diamond  was 
procured  by  governor  Pitt.  This  colony  produces  very 
little  of  its  own  growth  or  manufacture  for  foreign 
markets,  and  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians  and  Gentoos.  The  chief  things  the  Britifh 
deal  in,  befides  diamonds,  are  calicoes,  chintz,  muf- 
lins,  and  thejike.  This  colony  may  confift  of  80,000 
inhabitants  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  there  are 
generally  400  or  500  Europeans.  Their  rice  is  brought 
by  fea  to  Gangam  and  Orixa,  their  wheat  from  Su¬ 
rat  and  Bengal,  and  their  fire-wood  from  the  iflands 
of  Diu ;  fo  that  an  enemy,  with  a  fuperior  force 
at  fea,  may  eafily  diitrefs  them.  The  houfes  of  the 
White  Town  are  built  with  brick,  and  have  lofty 
rooms  and  flat  roofs  ;  but  the  Black  Town  confifts 
chiefly  of  thatched  cottages.  *Ihe  military  power  is 
lodged  in  the  governor  and  council,  who  are  alfo  the 
laft  refort  in  civil  Caufes.  The  company  have  two  chap¬ 
lains,  who  officiate  by  turns,  and  have  each  tool.  a- 
year,  befides  the  advantages  of  trade.  They  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  profelytes,  but  leave  that  to  the  Popifh 
mifllonaries.  Plie  falanes  of  the  company’s  writers 
are  very  fmall ;  but,  if  they  have  any  fortune  of  their 
own,  they  may  make  it  up  by  trade ;  which  muft  ge¬ 
nerally  be  the  cafe,  for  they  commonly  grow  rich.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746,  who  rdlored  it  at 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

St  George9 s,  the  largeft  of  the  Bermuda  or  Sum¬ 
mer  iflands.  W.  Long.  65.  jo.  N.  Lat.  32.  30. 

Crofs  of  St  George ,  a  red  one  in  a  field  argent, 
which  makes  part  of  the  Britifh  flandard. 

GEORGIA,  a  country  of  Afia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Circaffia,  on  the  eaft  by  Dagheftan  and* 
Shirvan,  on  the  fouth  by  Armenia,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  ;  comprehending  the 
greateft  part  of  the  ancient  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Alba¬ 
nia.  About  the  etymon  of  the  name  of  this  country, 
authors  are  not  agreed.  The  molt  probable  opinion 
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is,  tliat  It  is  a  corruption  by  foftemng  of  Kurgia, 
from  the  river  Kur  whence  alfo  it  is  fuppofed  t.at 
the  inhabitants  are  called  by  the  Perfians  indifferently 
Curst  and  Kurgi  1  and  the  country  Kurgljlan  and  Gur- 
jri/Ian  :  It  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  into  ealt- 
ern  and  weftern  ;  the  former  of  which  is  again  fnbd.- 
vided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Caket,  Carduel  or  Car- 
thuel,  and  Goguetia  ;  and  the  latter  into  the  provin¬ 
ces  of  Abcalha,  Mireta,  or  Imaretta,  and  Gariel.  Ano- 
ther  divition  is  into  Georgia  Proper,  Abcafiia,  and 
Mingrelia.  A  third  diviiion  will  be  afterwards  men¬ 
tioned.  _  .  .  r 

Georgia  (fays  Sir  George  Chardin)  is  as  fertile  a 

country  as°can  be  feen  ;  the  bread  is  as  good  here  as 
in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  the  fruit  of  an  exquilite  fla¬ 
vour,  and  of  different  forts  ;  noplace  in  Europe  yields 
better  peavs  and  apples,  and  no  place  in  Alia  better 
pomegranates.  The  country  abounds  with  cattle,  ve- 
nifon,  and  wild-fowl,  of  all  forts;  the  river  Ivur  is  well 
(locked  with  fifli;  and  the  wine  is  fo  rich,  that  the  king 
of  Pt-rfia  has  always  fome  of  it  for  his  own  table.  The 
inhabitants  are  robuft,  valiant,  and  of  a  jovial  temper  ; 
great  lovers  of  wine,  and  edeemed  very  trully  and 
faithful;  endowed  with  good  natural  parts,  but,  for 
want  of  education,  very  vicious.  The  women  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  fair  and  comely,  that  the  wives  and  concu¬ 
bines  of  tlie  king  of  Pcrfia  and  his  court  are  for  the 
rnoft  part  Georgian  women.  Nature  has  adorned  them 
with  graces  no  where  elfe  to  be  met  with  :  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  fee  them  without  loving  them  ;  they  are  of 
a  good  fize,  clean  limbed,  and  well-fhaped.”  Another 
traveller,  however,  of  no  mean  character,  thus  expi  effes 
himfelf  with  refpe£t  to  the  women  :  “  As  to  the  Geor¬ 
gian  women,  they  did  not  at  all  furprife  us  ;  for  we 
cxpedled  to  find  them  perftd  beauties.  They  are,  in¬ 
deed,  no  way  difagreeable ;  and  may  be  counted  beau¬ 
ties,  if  compared  with  the  Curdes.  They  have  an  air 
of  health  that  is  pleafing  enough  ;  but,  after  all,  they 
are  neither  fo  handfome  nor  fo  well  (haped  as  is 
reported.  Thofe  who  live  in  the  towns  have  no¬ 
thing  extraordinary  more  than  tlie  others;  fo  that  I 
may,  I  think,  venture  to  contradift  the  accounts  that 
have  been  given  of  them  by  mod  travellers. 

This  country  formerly  abounded  with  great  cities,  as 
appears  not  only  from  its  hidory,  but  from  the  ruins  of 
many  of  them  dill  vifible,  which  (how  that  they  mud 
have  been  very  large,  opulent,  and  magnificently 
built.  Thefe  were  all  dedroyed  by  the  inundations  of 
northern  barbarians  from  mount  Caucafus,  as  the  A- 
lans,  Huns,  Suevi,  and  fome  others,  fo  much  noted 
in  hiftory  for  their  ftrength,  courage,  and  conqueds. 

The  lated  diviiion  of  this  country  is  into  nine  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  five  of  which  are  fubjeft  to  the  famous  prince 
Heratlius,  forming  what  is  commonly  called  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Georgia  ;  and  four  are  under  the  dominion  of 
David,  compofing  the  kingdom  or  principality  of  Ime- 
retia.  See  Tmeretia. 

This  whole  country  is  fo  extremely  beautiful,  that 
fome  fanciful  travellers  have  imagined  they  had  here 
found  the  fituation  of  the  original  garden  of  Eden. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  fored-s  of  oak,  afh,  beech, 
chefnuts,  walnuts,  and  elms,  encircled  with  vines, 
growing  perfectly  wild,  but  producing  vad  quantities 
of  grapes.  From  thefe  is  annually  made  as  much  wine 
$s  is  neceffary  for  the  yearly  confumption ;  the  re- 
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mainder  are  left  to  rot  on  the  vines.  Cotton  grows  Georgia.^ 
fpontaneoufly,  as  well  as  the  fined  European  fruit- 
trees.  Rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  raifed 
on  the  plains,  almod  without  culture.  The  valleys 
afford  the  fined  padurage  in  the  world  ;  the  rivers  are 
full  of  fifh;  the  mountains  abound  in  minerals,  and  the 
climate  is  delicious;  fo  that  nature  appears  to  have  la- 
vifhed  on  this  favoured  country  every  prodn&ion  that 
can  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  its  inhabitants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rivers  of  Georgia,  being  fed  by 
mountain  torrents,  are  at  all  feafons  either  too  rapid  or 
too  Ihallow  foi  the  purpofes  of  navigation :  the  Black 
Sea,  by  which  commerce  and  civilization  might  be  intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe,  has  been  till  very  lately  in  the  ex- 
clulive  poffcflion  of  the  Turks  :  the  trade  of  Georgia 
by  land  is  greatly  obdru£led  by  the  high  mountains  of 
Caucafus:  and  this  obdacle  is  dill  increafed  by  the 
fvvarms  of  predatory  nations,  by  which  thofe  moun¬ 
tains  are  inhabited. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  the  15th  century,  a  king  of  Geor¬ 
gia  divided  among  his  live  fons  the  provinces  of  Car- 
duel  and  Caket,  Imeretia,  Mingrelia,  Guriel,  and 
Abkhafia.  Thefe  petty  princes  were  too  jealous 
to  unite  for  their  common  defence,  and  too  weak 
fingly  to  refill  a  foreign  enemy,  or,  even  to  check  the 
incroachments  of  their  great  vaflals,  who  foon  became 
independent.  By  forming  a  party  among  thefe  nobles, 
the  Turks  gradually  gained  poffeffion  of  all  the  wed- 
ern  provinces,  while  the  Perfians  occupied  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Carduel  and  Caket.  Since  that  period  the 
many  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  the  Georgians  to  reco* 
ver  their  liberty,  have  repeatedly  produced  the  deva- 
dation  of  their  country.  Abbas  the  Great  is  faid  to 
have  carried  off  in  one  expedition  from  the  provinces 
of  Carduel  and  Caket  no  lefs  than  80,000  families,  a 
number  which,  probably,  exceeds  the  whole  actual  po¬ 
pulation  of  thofe  provinces.  The  mod  horrible  cruel¬ 
ties  were  again  exercifed  on  the  unhappy  people,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  by  the  mercilefs 
Nadir  ;  but  thefe  were  trifling  evils,  compared  with 
thofe  arifing  from  the  internal  diffentions  of  the  great 
barons.  This  numerous  body  of  men,  idle,  arrogant, 
and  ferocious,  poffeffed  of  an  unlimited  power  over  the 
lives  and  properties  of  their  vaffals,  having  no  employ¬ 
ment  but  that  of  arms,  and  no  hopes  of  aggrandizing 
themfelves  but  by  the  plunder  of  their  rivals,  were 
conflantly  in  a  date  of  warfare  ;  and  as  their  fuccefs 
was  various,  and  the  peafants  of  the  vanquifhed  were 
condantly  carried  off  and  fold  to  the  Turks  or  Per¬ 
fians,  every  expedition  increafed  the  depopulation  of 
the  countiy.  At  length  they  invited  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  mountaineers,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  to  take 
part  in  their  quarrels ;  and  thefe  dangerous  allies,  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  being  fpec- 
tators  of  the  weaknefs  of  its  inhabitants,  foon  com¬ 
pleted  its  defolation.  A  few  fqualid  wretches,  half 
naked,  half  darved,  and  driven  to  defpair  by  the  mer¬ 
cilefs  exactions  of  their  landlords,  are  thinly  difperfed 
over  the  mod  beautiful  provinces  of  Georgia.  The 
revolutions  of  Perfia,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  Turks, 
have  indeed  enabled  the  princes  of  the  country  to  re¬ 
cover  their  independence  ;  but  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
revenue  has  hitherto  disabled  them  from  reprefling  ef¬ 
fectually  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles*  and  relieving  the 
burdens  of  the  peafants. 

4  S  2  The 
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The  capital  of  Georgia  is  Teflis,  where  prince  He- 
raclius  refides  (See  Teflis.)  Of  this  prince,  fo 
celebrated  for  his  exploits  and  fucccefs  in  fhaking  off 
the  Ottoman  yoke,  we  have  the  following  account  by 
the  late  profeffor  Guldenftaedt  when  he  travelled  into 
thefe  parts  in  1770.  “  Heraclius,  or,  as  he  is  called, 

the  tzar  Iracli,  is  above  60  years  old,  of  a  middle 
fize,  with  a  lorfg  countenance,  a  dark  complexion, 
large  eyes,  and  a  fmall  beard.  He  palled  his  youth  at 
the  court  and  in  the  army  of  the  celebrated  Nadir 
Shah,  where  he  contracted  a  fondnefs  for  Perlian  cu¬ 
ftoms  and  manners,  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
kingdom.  He  has  feven  fons  and  fix  daughters.  He 
is.  much  revered  and  dreaded  by  the  Perfian  khan3- 
his  neighbours  ;  and  is  ufually  chofen  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  them  in  their  difputes  with  each  other.  When 
they  are  at  war,  he  fupports  one  of  the  parties  with  a 
few  troops,  who  diffufe  a  fpirit  and  courage  among  the 
reft,  becaufe  the  Georgian  foldiers  are  efteemed  the 
braveft  of  thofe  parts  ;  and  prince  Heraclius  himfelf  is 
renowned  for  his  courage  and  military  ft  ill.  When 
on  horfeback  he  has  always  a  pair  of  loaded  piflols  at 
his  girdle,  and,  if  the  enemy  is  near,  a  mulket  fl ung 
over  his  fhoulder.  In  all  engagements  he  is  the  fore¬ 
moll  to  give  examples  of  perfonal  bravery ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  charges  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
with  the  fabre  in  his  hand.  He  loves  pomp  and  ex¬ 
pence  ;  he  has. adopted  the  drefs  of  Perfia  ;  and  regu¬ 
lates  his  court  after  the  manner  of  that  country.  From 
the  example  of  the  Ruffian  troops,  who  were  quartered 
in  Georgia  during  the  laft  Turkilh  war,  he  has  learnt 
the  ufe  of  plates,  knives,  and  forks,  diflies  and  houfe- 
hold-furniture,  &c.” 

The  fubje&s  of  Heraclius  are  eftimated  at  about 
60,000  families  ;  but  this,  notwithllanding  the  prefent 
defolated  Hate  of  the  country,  is  probably  an  under 
valuation.  The  peafants  belonging  to  the  queen,  and 
thofe  of  the  patriarch,  pay  no  tax  to  the  prince,  and 
therefore  do  not  appear  on  the  books  of  the  revenue 
officers.  Many  fimilar  exemptions  have  likewife  been 
granted  by  the  prince  to  his  fons  in-law,  and  his  fa¬ 
vourites.  Befides,  as  the  impoll  on  the  peafants  is  not 
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becaufe  it  is  feldom  difficult  to  efcape  into  fome  of  the  Georgiy 
neighbouring  countries,  and  becaufe  the  prince  is  more 
enriched  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the -criminal, 
than  by  putting  bim  to  torture.  Judicial  combats  are 
con  fide  red  as  the  privilege  of  nobility,  and  take  place 
when  the  caufe  is  extremely  intricate,  or  when  the 
power  and  interell  of  two  claimants  are  fo  equal,  that 
neither  can  force  a  decifion  of  the  court  in  his  favour. 

This  mode  of  trial  is  called  an  appeal  t6  the  judgment, 
of  God. 

The  drefs  of  the  Georgians  nearly  referr.Ues  that  of 
the  Cofaks  ;  but  men  of  rank  frequently  wear  the  ha- 
bit  of  Perfia.  They^  ufually  dye  their  hair,  beard,  and 
nails  with  red.  Tfie  Georgian  women  employ  the- 
fame  colour  to  ftain  the  palms  of  their  hands.  On 
their  heads  they  wear  a  cap  or  fillet,  under  which  their^ 
black  hair  falls  on  their  forehead  :  behind,  it  is  braid¬ 
ed  into  feveral  treffes.  Their  eye-brows  are  painted 
with  black,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  one  entire  line, 
and  their  faces  are  perfe&ly  coated  with  white  and 
red.  Their  robe  is  open  to  the  girdle,  fo  that  they 
are  reduced  to  conceal  the  breafts  with  their  hands. 

Their  air  and  manner  are  extremely  voluptuous.  Be- 
ing  generally  educated  in  convents,  they  can  all  read 
and  write;  a  qualification  which  is  very  unufual among 
the  men,  even  of  the  higheft  rank.  Girls  are  be¬ 
trothed  as  foon  as  poffible,  often  at  three  or  four  years 
of  age.  In  the  ftreets  the  women  of  rank  are  always 
veiled,  and  then  it  is  indecent  in  any  man  to  accoft 
them.  It  is  likewife  uncivil  in  convention  to  inquire 
after  the  wives  of  any  of  the  company.  Thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  ancient  cuftoms,  but  are  a  confequence  of 
the  violences  committed  by  the  Perfians,  under  Shah- 
Nadir. 


Travellers  accufe  the  Georgians  of  drunkennefs,  fu-> 
per  Hit  ion,  cruelty,  fioth,  avarice,  and  cowardice  ;  vices* 
which  are  every  where  common  to  flaves  and  tyrants, 
and  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  this> 
country.  The  defcendants  of  the  colonifts,  carried  off 
by  Shah  Abbas,  and  fettled  at  Peria,  near  Ifpahan,, 
and  in  Mafanderan,  have  changed  their  chara&er  with 
their  government  ;  and  the  Georgian  troops,  employ- 
a  poll-tax,  but  a  tax  on  hearths,  the  inhabitants  of  a  ed  in  Perfia  againfl  the  Affghans,  were  advantageouflV 
village,  on  the  annrnarh  nf  th^  rolln^nrc  frpmif'ntlv  k..  *k  *  •  i-r  *  i-  \ 


village,  on  the  approach  of  the  colledlors,  frequently 
carry  the  furniture  of  feveral  huts  into  one,  and  deftroy 
the  remainder,  which  are  afterwards  very  eafily  repla¬ 
ced.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  population  of 
Georgia  does  not  fall  ffiort  of  350,000  fouls.  The 
revenues  may  be  eftimated  at  about  150,000  roubles, 
or  26,250!.  They  confift  of,  1.  The  cuftoms,  farmed 
at  I75°l* — 2*  Rent  paid  by  the  farmers  of  the  mint 
at  Teflis,  1750  1. — 3.  The  tribute  paid  by  the  Khans 
of  Erivan  and  Ganffia,  7000  1. —  and,  4.  The  hearth 
money  levied  on  the  peafants,  amounting  to  15,7501. 
The  common  coins  here  are  the  abaffes,  of  about  I5d. 
value,  and  a  fmall  copper  coin,  ftamped  at  the  mint  at 
Teflis.  Befides  thefe,  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver  money  is  brought  into  the  country  from-  Perfia 
and  Turkey,  in  exchange  for  honey,  butter,  cattle, 
and  blue  linens. 

The  government  of  Georgia  is  defpotic;  but,  were  it 
not  for  the  affiflance  of  the  Ruffian  troops,  the  prince 
would  be  frequently  unable  to  carry  his  decrees  into 
execution.  The .  puuilhments  in  criminal  cafes  are 
ftiockingly  cruel ;  fortunately  they  are  not  frequent,, 


diftinguifhed  by  their  docility,  their  difcipliue,  and 
their  courage. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  Georgia  are  Tartars,  Offi, 
and  Armenians,  called  in  the  Georgian  language  So- 
makhi.  Thefe  laft  are  found  all  over  Georgia,  fome- 
times  mixed  with  the  natives,  and  fometimes  in  vil¬ 
lages  of  their  own.  They  fpeak  among  themfelves 
their  own  language,  but  all  underftand  and  can  talk, 
the  Georgian.  Their  religion  is  partly  the  Armenian, , 
and  partly  the  Roman  Catholic.  They  are  the  moll* 
oppreffed  of  the  inhabitants,  but  are  ftill  diftinguiflied 
by  that  inftin&ive  induftry  which  every  where  charac¬ 
terizes  the  nation. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  in  Georgia  confiderablri 
numbers  of  Jews,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Uria.  Some  have  villages  of  their  own;  and 
others  are  mixed  with  the  Georgian,  Armenian,  and 
Tartar  inhabitants,  but  never  with  the  OfiL.  They  pay 
a  fmall  tribute  above  that  of  the  natives. 

Georgia,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
lying  between  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  It  ex¬ 
tends  120  miles  upon  the  fea-coaft>  and  300  miles* 

from 
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from  thence  to  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  its  1 2  miles  from  Savannah. 
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boundaries  to  the  north  and  fouth  are  the  rivers  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  Alatamaha.  The  whole  coaft  is  bordered 
with  iflands  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  Skidaway, 
Waffaw,  Offahaw,  St  Catherines,  Sapelo,  Frederica, 
Tekyl,  Cumberland,  and  Amelia. 

The  fettlemeni  of  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  Alatamaha  was  meditated  in  England  in 
1732,  for  the  accommodation  of  poor  people  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  farther  fecurity  of 
Carolina.  Private  companion  and  public  fpirit  con- 
fpired  to  promote  the  benevolent  defign.  Humane 
and  opulent  men  fuggefted  a  plan  of  tranfporting  a 
number  of  indigent  families  to  this  pait  of  America 
fiee  of  expence.  For  this  purpofe  they  applied  to  the 
king,  George  II.  and  obtained  from  him  letters  pa¬ 
tent,  bearing  date  June  9.  1  7 3 2 »  ^or  Lgally  carrying 
into  execution  what  they  had  generoudy  projected. 
They  called  the  new  province  Georgia ,  in  honour  of 
the  king,  who  encouraged  the  plan.  A  corporation,, 
confiding  of  21  perfons,  was  conftituted  by  the  name 
of,  The  Trudees  for  fettling  and  efiabliihing  the  colo¬ 
ny  of  Georgia. 

In  November  1732,  116  fettlers  embarked  for  Geor¬ 
gia,  to  be  conveyed  thither  free  of  expence,  furnifhed 
with  every  thing  requifite  for  building  and  for  culti¬ 
vating  the  foil.  Mr  James  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the 
trudees,  and  an  a&ive  promoter  of  the  fettlement,  em¬ 
barked  as  the  head  and  dire&or  of  thefe  fettlers. 
They  arrived  at  Chailedown  early  in  the  next  year. 
Mr  Oglethorpe,  accompanied  by  William  Bull,  fhortly 
after  his  arrival,  vifited  Georgia ;  and  after  furveying 
the  country,  marked  the  fpot  on  which  Savannah  now 
Hands,  as  the  fitted  to  begin  their  fettlement.  Here 
they  accordingly  began  and  built  a  fmall  fort;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  final!  huts  for  their  defence  and  accommodation. 
Such  of  the  fettlers  as  were  able  to  bear  arms  were 
embodied,  and  well  appointed  with  officers,  arms, 
and  ammunition.  A  treaty  of  friendfhip  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  fettlers  and  their  neighbours  the 
Creek  Indians,  and  every  thing  wore  the  afpeft  of 
peace  and  future  profperity.  But  the  fundamental 
regulations  edabliffied  by  the  trudees  of  Georgia  were 
ill  adapted  to  the  circumdances  and  fituation  of  the 
poor  fettlers,  and  of  pernicious  confequences  to  the 
profperity  of  the  province.  Yet  although  the  trudees 
were  greatly  midaken  with  refpect  to  their  plan  of 
fettlement,  it  mud  be  acknowledged  their  views  were 
generous.  Like  other  diffimt  legiflators,  who  framed 
their  regulations  upon  principles  of  fpeculation,  they 
were  liable  to  many  errors  and  midakes  ;  and  however 
good  their  defign,  their  rules  were  found  improper  and 
impracticable.  Thefe  injudicious  regulations  and  re- 
driaions,  the  wars  in  which  they  were  involved  with 
the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  the  frequent  infurrec- 
tions  among  themfelves,  threw  the  colony  into  a  date 
of  confufion  and  wretchednefs  too  great  for  human 
nature  long  to  endure.  Their  oppreffed  fituation  was 
reprefented  to  the  trudees  by  repeated  complaints;  till 
at  length  finding  that  the  province  languidied  un¬ 
der  their  care,  and  weary  with  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  tliev  in  the  year  1752  furrendered  their  charter 
Jo  the  king,  and  it  was  made  a  royal  government. 
_In  the  year  1740,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield 
founded  an  orphan- houfe  academy  m  Georgia,  about 
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. .  Mr  Whitefield  died  at  New-  Georgia; 

bury  Port,  in  New  England,  in  O&ober  1770,  in  the  v  " 
y6th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  under  the  Pref- 
bytenan  church  in  that  place.  From  the  time  Geor¬ 
gia  became  a  royal  government  in  175^>  till  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1763,  ffie  druggled  under  many  difficulties 
arifing  from  the  want  of  credit,  from  friends,  and  the 
frequent  moledations  of  enemies.  The  good  effe&3  of 
the  peace  were  fenfibly  felt  in  the  province  of  Georgia, 

From  this  time  it  began  to  flourifh  under  the  fatherly 
care  of  governor  WVight.  To  form  a  judgment  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  colony,  we  need  only  attend  to¬ 
rts  exports.  In  the  year  1763, .  they  confided  of  7500 
barrels  of  rice,  9 633  pound  of  indigo,  1250  bufhels  of 
Indian  corn,  which,  together  with  deer  and  beaver. 

Ikins,  naval  dores,  provifions,  timber,  &c,  amounted  to 
no  more  than  L.  27,021  derling.  Ten  years  after¬ 
wards,  in  177$,  they  amounted  to  1.-121,677  derling. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  from  this  date  are  rice, 
tobacco,  indigo,  fago,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval 
dores,  leather,  deer-fkins,  fnake-root,  myrtle,  bees-wax, 
corn,  live  dock,  &c. 

Luring  the  late  war,  Georgia  was  over-run  by  the 
Britifh  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  - 
flee  into  the  neighbouring  dates  for  fafety.  Since  the 
peace,  the  progrefs  of  the  population  of  this  ftate  is  faid 
to  have  been  aftomfhingly  rapid  :  though  it  has  been  a 
good  deal  checked  within  thefe  few  years  by  the  holtile 
irruptions  of  the  Creek  Indians,  who  continually  harafs 
the  frontiers  of  the  ftate.  Treaties  have  been  held,  and 
a  ceflation  of  hoftilities  agreed  to,  between  the  parties; 
but  all  have  hitherto  proved  ineffeaual  to  the  accom- 
pliftiment  of  a  peace. 

Thefe  Indians  inhabit  the  middle  parts  of  the  ftate, 
and  are  the  moft  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  of  any 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Their  whole 
number  is  17,280,  of  which  5860  are  fighting  men. 

Their  principal  towns  lie  in  latitude  32°  and  longitude 
1 1°  20  from  Philadelphia.  They  are  fettled  in  a  hilly 
but  not  mountainous  country.  The  foil  is  fruitful  in 
a  high  degree,  and  well  watered,  abounding  in  creeks 
and  rivulets,  whence  they  are  called  the  Creek  In¬ 
dians.  The  Seminolas,  a  divifion  of  the  Creek  na¬ 
tion,  inhabit  a  level  flat  country  on  the  Apalachicola 
and  Flint  rivers,  fertile  and  well  watered.  The  Chac- 
taws  or  flat-heads  inhabit  a  very  fine  and  extenfive  trad 
of  hilly  country,  with  large  and  fertile  plains  inter¬ 
vening,  between  the  Alabama  and  Mifiiffipi  rivers,  in¬ 
die  weftern  part  of  this  ftate.  This  nation  have 
43  towns  and  villages,  in  three  divifions,  containing 
12,123  fouls,-  of  which  4041  are  fighting  men.  The 
Chicafaws  are  fettled  on  the  head  branches  of  the  Tom- 
beckbe,  Mobile,  and  Yazoo  rivers,  in  the  north- weft- 
corner  of  the  ftate.  Their  country  is  au  extenfive 
plain,  tolerably  well  watered  from  fprings,  and  of  a 
pretty  good  foil.  They  have  7  towns,  the  central 
one  of  which  is  in  latitude  34?  23',  and  longitude  14° 

30'  weft.  The  number  of  fouls  in  this  nation  have- 
been  reckoned  at  1725,  of  which  575  are  fighting- 

rphat  part  of  Georgia  which  has  been  laid  out  in 
counties  is  divided  into  the  following,  -viz.  Chatham, 
Effingham,  Burke,  Richmond,  Wilkes,  Libei  ty,  Glynn, 
Camden,  Wafhington,  Greene,  Franklin ;  and  the  chief, 
towns  are.  Savannah,  Ebenezer,  Waynelborough  and  . 

„  LouuviUs^j 
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^Oaorgia.  Lo ni Adi  le ,  Augu  da ,  W a flnngt o n ,  Sunbury,  Brunfwick, 
I  rtLiick  s,  Golphinton,  Greenfburg,  —  Savannah  was 
formerly  the  capital,  and  is  dill  the  larged  town  (fee 
Savannah).  But  the  prefent  feat  of  government  in 
this  ftate  is  Augujla^  lltuated  on  the  foutliweft  bank  of 
Savannah  river,  about  134  miles  from  the  fea,  and  117 
northweft  of  Savannah.  The  town,  which  contains 
not  far  from  200  houfes,  is  on  a  fine  large  plain  ;  and 
as  it  enjoys  the  bed  foil,  and  the  advantage  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  fltuiition  between  the  upper  and  lower  counties, 
is  riling  fad  into  importance.  Louifville,  however,  is 
defigned  as  the  future  feat  of  government  in  this  date. 
It  has  lately  been  laid  out  on  the  bank  of  Ogeechee 
river,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  is  not  yet 
built.  ' 

Savannah  river  forms  a  part  of  the  divifional  line 
which  feparates  this  date  from  South  Carolina.  It 
is  formed  principally  of  two  branches,  by  the  names  of 
Tugulo  an  &  Keowee,  which  fpring  from  the  mountains. 
Ogeechee  river,  about  18  miles  fouth  of  the  Savannah, 
is  a  fmaller  river,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it  in  its 
courfe.  Alatamaha,  about  60  miles  fouth  of  Savannah 
liver,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Okonee  and 
Okemulgee  branches.  It  is  a  noble  river,  but  of  dif¬ 
ficult  entrance.  Tike  the  Nile,  it  difcharges  itfelf  by 
leveral  mouths  into  the  fea.  Belidcs  thefe,  there  is 
Turtle  river,  Little  Sitilla,  Great  Sicilia,  Crooked  ri¬ 
ver,  and  St  Mary’s,  which  form  a  part  of  the  fouthern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  rivers  in  the 
middle  and  weftern  parts  of  this  date  are  Apalachi- 
ola,  whieh  is  formed  by  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint 
rivers,  Mobile,  Pafcagonla,  and  Pearl  rivers.  All 
thefe  running  foutliwardly,  empty  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

In  the  grand  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  date  were  reckoned  at  90,000, 
including  three-fifths  of  20,000  negroes.  But  from 
the  number  of  the  militia,  which  has  been  afeertained 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  accuracy,  there  cannot 
be  at  mod  moic  than  half  that  number.  No  general 
character  will  apply  to  the  inhabitants  at  large.  Col¬ 
lected  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  intered,  ne- 
ceflity,  or  inclination  led  them,  their  character  and 
manners  mud  of  courfe  partake  of  all  the  varieties 
which  didinguiih  the  feveral  dates  and  kingdoms  from 
whence  they  came.  There  is  fo  little  uniformity,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  governing  principles  among 
them.  An  averfion  to  labour  is  too  predominant,  ow- 
ing  in  part  to  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
partly  to  the  want  of  neceffity  to  excite  indndry.  An 
open  and  friendly  hofpitality,  particularly  to  drangers, 
is  an  ornamental  charaderidic  of  a  great  part  of  this 
people. 

In  regard  to  religion,  politics,  and  literature,  this 
date  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  Savannah  is  an  epifeo- 
pal  church,  a  prefbyterian  church,  a  fynagogue,  and  a 
German  Lutheran  church,  fupplied  occafionally  by  a 
German  minider  from  Ebenezer,  where  there  is  a  large 
convenient  done  church,  and  a  fettlement  of  fober  in- 
dndnous  Germans  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  In  Au- 
guda  they  have  an  epifcopal  church.  In  Midway  is 
a  fociety  of  Chridians  edablifhed  on  the  congrega¬ 
tional  plan.  Their  ancedors  emigrated  in  a  colony 
from  Dorchefter,  near  Bofton,  about  the  year  1700, 
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and  fettledat  a  place  named  Dorchefter,  about  20  miles 
foutliweft  of  Charleftown,  South  Carolina.  In  *752, 
for  the  fake  of  a  better  climate  and  more  land,  almoft 
the  whole  fociety  removed  and  fettled  at  Midway, 
rhey,  as  a  people,  retain  in  a  great  meafure  that  fim- 
P “City  of  manners,  that  unafFe&ed  piety  and  brotherly 
love  which  characterized  their  anceftors,  the  firll  fet- 
tlers  of  New  England.  The  upper  counties  are  fun. 
plied  pretty  generally  by  baptift  and  methodift  mini- 
fters  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ftate  is  without  mi- 
miters  of  any  denomination. 

The  numerous  defefts  in  the  late  conftitution  of 
this  ftate,  induced  the  citizens  pretty  univerfatly  to 
petition  for  a  revifion  of  it.  It  was  accordingly  re- 
vifed,  or  rather  a  new  one  was  formed,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year  17H9,  nearly  upon  the  plan  of  the  condi- 
tution  of  the  United  States,  which  has  lately  been 
adopted  by  the  date. 

The  charter  containing  the  prefent  fydem  of 
education  in  this  date  was  palled  in  the  year  1785. 
A.  college,  with  ample  and  liberal  endowments,  is 
mdituted  in  Louifville,  a  high  and  healthy  part  of 
the  country,  near  the  centre  of  the  date.  There 
is  alfo  provifion  made  for  the  inditution  of  an  aca- 
demy  in  each  county  in  the  date,  to  be  fupport- 
ed  from  the  fame  funds,  and  conddered  as  parts 
and  members  of  the  fame  inditution,  under  the  general 
fuperintendance  and  dirt&ion  of  a  prefident  and  board 
of  trudees,  appointed  for  their  literary  accompliffiments 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  date,  and  inveded  with 
the  cudomary  powers  of  corporations.  The  inditu¬ 
tion  thus  compofed  is  denominated  the  unrverjity  of 
Georgia .  The  funds  for  the  fnpport  of  this  inditu¬ 
tion  are  principally  in  lands,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  about  50,000  acres,  a  great  part  of  which  is  of  the 
bed  quality,  ana  at  prefent  very  valuable.  There  are 
alfo  nearly  L.  6ooo  fterling  in  bonds,  houfes,  and 
town  lots  in  the  town  of  Auguda.  Other  public  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  amount  of  L.  1000  in  each  county  has 
been  fet  apait  for  the  purpofes  of  building  and  fur- 
mming  their  refpe&ive  academies.  The  funds  origi¬ 
nally  defigned  for  the  fupport  of  the  orphan -houfe,  are 
chiefly  in  rice  plantations  and  negroes. 

GEORGIC,  a  poetical  compofition  upon  the  fub- 
je<ff  of  hufbandry,  containing  rules  therein,  put  into  a 
pleafing  drefs,  and  fet  off  with  ali  the  beauties  and  em- 
bellifhments  of  poetry.  The  word  is  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  georgicus ,  and  that  of  the  Greek  ytopytAo?, 
o£  yv>  terra ,  “  eaith,”  and  spyzZt>f*-*h  opero ,  (i  I  work, 
or  labour,”  of  *pyov,  0pUSy  «  work.”  Hefiod  and  Virgil 
are  the  two  greated  maders  in  this  kind  of  poetry. 
The  moderns  have  produced  nothing  in  this  kind, 
except  Rapin’s  book  of  Gardening  ;  and  the  celebrated 
poem  intitled  Cyder,  by  Mr  Philips,  who,  if  he  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Virgil’s  language,  would  have 
been  fecond  to  Virgil  in  a  much  nearer  degree. 

Georg  wm  Si  Jus.  See  Astronomy,  n  328,  &c. 
GEPlDiE,  Gepides,  or  Gepidi  (anc.  geog.),  ac¬ 
cording  to  Procopius,  were  a  Gothic  people,  Cr  a  can¬ 
ton  or  branch  of  them  ;  fome  of  whom,  in  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  Goths,  fettled  in  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Viftula,  which  they  called  Gepidos  after  their  own 
name,  which  denotes  lazy  or  flothful ;  others  in  Dacia, 
calling  their  fettlement  there  Gepidia . 
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aknttes,  CERANITES,  in  natural  hi  Rory,  an  appellation 
Gianiun'-  gjven  to  fuch  of  the  femipellucid  gems  as  are  marked 
with  -a  fpot  refembling  a  crane's  eye. 

GERANIUM,  cranes  bill,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  the  decandria  Older,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  14th  order,  Gruinales.  Its  chara&ers  are 
thefe  :  the  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement,  com- 
pofed  of  five  frnall  oval  leaves,  and  five .  oval  or  hcart- 
fhaped  petals,  fpreading  open,  which  are  in  forne  fpecies 
equal,  and  in  others  the  upper  two  are  much  larger 
than  the  three  lower.  It  has  ten  flamina,  alternately 
longer  than  each  other,  but  fhorter  than  the  petals, 
and  terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  flower  is  fituated  a  five-cornered  germen,  which  is 
permanent.  The  flower  is  fucceeded  by  five  feeds, 
each  being  wrapped  up  in  the  hufk  of  the  beak,  where 
they  are  twilled  together  at  the  point,  fo  as  to  form  the 
refemblance  of  a  ftork’s  'beak.  There  are  above  80 

fpecies.  w;id  forts  of  this  plant,  and  thofe  alfo 

which  are  brought  to  the  curious  from  the  colder  cli¬ 
mates,  are  hardy  enough,  and  require  little  care ; 
but  the  African  fpecies,  and  the  others  from  hot 
countries,  which  make  fo  very  beautiful  a  figure  in  our 
green-houfes,  require  great  care  in  their  culture  and 

^  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  feed,  which  fhould  be 
fown  toward  the  end  of  March  in  beds  of  light  earth, 
and  carefully  ihading  them  from  the  fun,,  and  giving 
them  frequent,  but  gentle  waterings,  till  they  are 
well  rooted.  The  mats  with  which  thefe  beds  are  co¬ 
vered  are  to  be  taken  off  in  gentle  fhowers,  and  always 
in  the  hot  weather  at  nights,  that  the  plants  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  dew.  They  fhould  remain  about 
two  months  in  this  bed,  by  which  time  they  will  have 
taken  root.  Some  pots  of  about  feven  inches  wide  are 
then  to  be  filled  with  light  earth,  and  the  plants  are  to 
be  carefully  taken  up  with  as  much  as  pofilble  of  their 
own  earth  about  them,  and  planted  feverally  in. the 
middle  of  thefe  pots  ;  when  they  are  to  be  let  in  a 
fliady  place,  and  watered  at  times  till  they  have  taken 
root.  When  they  are  well-rooted,  they  fhould  be  let 
in  a  more  expofed  place  to  harden  them,  and  fhould 
Hand  out  till  the  middle  of  Oflober  ;  but  when  the 
mornings  begin  to  grow  frofly,  they  muff  be  removed 
into  the  green-houfe,  and  then  placed  a3  near  the  win¬ 
dows  as  poffible, and  the  windowsfhould  be  opened  upon 
them  till  the  weather  is  very  cold.  During  the  winter, 
they  muff  be  frequently  watered  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
their  dead  leaves  fhould  be  pulled  off.  They  muff  not 
ftand  under  the  fhade  of  other  plants,  nor  need  any  ar- 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  that  their  plants  fhould  be 
large  and  flower  foon,  fow  the  feeds  on  a  moderate 
hot- bed  in  the  fpring  ;  when  they  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  not  be  drawn  weak,  and  the  pots  into  which  they 
are  tranfplanted  fhould  be  plunged  into  another  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed,  {hading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  root,  and  gradually  inuring  them  to  the  open 
ail,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered  fituation  with 

other  exotic  plants.  # 

The  (hrubby  African  geraniums  are  commonly  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings,  which,  planted  in  a  ihady  bor¬ 


der,  in  June  or  July,  will  take  good  root  in  five  or  fix 
weeks ;  and  they  may  then  be  taken  up  and  planted 
in  feparate  pots,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they 
have  taken  new  root  ;  after  which  they  may  be  removed 
into  a  fheltered  fituation,  and  treated  as  the  feedling 
plants. 

Geranium  {lands  recommended  as  one  of  the  greateil 
vulneraries  and  abfiergents  of  the  vegetable  world,  and 
is  highly  extolled  for  its  power  of  hopping  profluvia  of 
the  menfes,  and  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds.  Experience 
confirms  the  truth  of  this,  especially  among  the  poor 
people  in  the  country  ;  and  it  were*  to  be  wiihed  that 
the  plant  could  be  brought  into  more  efteem  in  the 
fliops,  where  at  prefent  it  is  difregarded. 

GERAR,  or  Gerara,  (anc.  geog.),  the  fouth 
boundary  of  Canaan  near  Berfeba  ;  fituated  between 
Cades  and  Stir  ;  two  defarts  well  known,  the  former 
facing  Egypt,  the  latter  Arabia  Petraea. 

GERARD  .(John),  a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  was 
profefTor  of  divinity,  and  redor  of  the  academy  of  Je¬ 
na,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  wrote,  1.  The  har¬ 
mony  of  the  eaftern  languages  ;  2.  A  Ireatife  on  the 
Coptic  Church  ;  and  other  works  which  are  efteemed. 

He  died  in  1668.  .  , 

GERARDE  (John),  a  furgeon  in  London,  and 
the  greateft  botanift  of  his  time,  was  many  years  chief 
gardener  to  Lord  Burleigh  ;  who  was  himfelf  a  great 
lover  of  plants,  and  had  the  beft  coileflion  of  any 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  among  which  were  a  great 
number  of  exotics  introduced  by  Gerarde.  In  1597 
he  publifhed  his  Herbal ,  which  was  printed  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  J.  Norton,  who  procured  the  figures  from 
Francfort.  In  1663,  Thomas.  Johnfon,  an  apotheca¬ 
ry  publifhed  an  improved  edition  of  Gerarde’s  book  ; 
which  met  with  fuch  approbation  by  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford,  that  they  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  phyfic  ;  and  it  is  flill  much  effeemed.  The  de- 
feriptions  in  the  herbal  are  plain  and  familiar;  and  both 
thefe  authors  have  laboured  more  to  make  their  readers 
underffand  the  charafters  of  the  plants,  than  to  in¬ 
form  them  that  they  themfelves  underftood  Greek  and 

Latin.  ,  . 

GERARDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynanna  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonattz.  1  he  calyx  is  quinquefid,  the 
corolla  bilabiate  ;  the  under  lip  tripartite  ;  the  fide 
lobes  emarginated,  and  the  middle  one  bipartite ;  the 
capfule  bilocular  and  gaping. 

GERBIER  (Sir  Balthazar),  a  painter  of  Antwerp, 
born  in  the  year  1592,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  paint¬ 
ing  finall  figures  in  diftemper.  King  Charles  I.  was 
fo  pleafed  with  his  performances,  that  he  invited  him 
to  his  court,  where  he  obtained  the  efteem  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  grew  into  great  favour.  He  was 
not  only  knighted,  butfentto  Bruffels,  where  he  long 
refuled  as  agent  for  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

GERFALCON.  See  Falco. 

GERGESA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  Transjordan  town,  no 
otherwife  known  than  by  the  Gergefeni  of  St  Matthew, 
and  Gergefai  of  Mofes  ; .  fuppofed  to  have  flood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gadara  and  near  the  fea  of.  Biberias. 
The  Gergef/ei,  one  of  the  feven  ancient  people  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  lefs  frequently  mentioned  than  the  reft,  appear 
to  have  been  lefs  confiderable  and  more  obfeure :  their 

name-. 
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‘Gmztm  name  is  from  Girgafi,  one  of  Canaan’s  Long. 

^  H  GASH1TES. 

■Oermany.  (jERlzrM>  Sce  Gari7im. 

GERM,  among  gardeners.  See  Gkrmen. 

GERMAN,  in  matters  of  genealogy,  fignlfies 
whole,  entire,  or  own.  German quafi  eadem Jlirpe  ge- 
nkt\  (Fell.)  Hence, 

Brother- German,  denotes  a ‘brother  both  by  the 
father’s  and  mother’s  fide,  in  contra.diftin&ion  to  ute¬ 
rine  brothers,  &c.  who  are  only  fo  by  the  mother’s 
fide. 

Coujlns-  German,  are  thofe  in  the  firft  or  neareft  de¬ 
gree,  being  the  children  of  brothers  or  fillers. 

Among  the  Romans  we  have  no  intlance  of  mar¬ 
riage  between  couiins-german  before  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  when  they  were  very  frequent. 

Theodofius  prohibited  them  under  very  fevere  penal¬ 
ties,  even  fine  and  profcription.  See  Consangui¬ 
nity. 

German,  or  Germanic ,  alfo  denotes  any  thing  be- 
longing  to  Germany  ;  as  the  German  empire,  German 
flute,  & c. 

GERMANDER,  in  botany.  See  thcarticle  Teu- 
crium. 

GERMANICUS  Caesar,  the  fon  of  Drufus,  and 
paternal  nephew  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  adopted 
him  ;  a  renowned  general,  but  11  ill  more  illuftrious  for 
his  virtues.  He  took  the  title  of  Germnntcus  from  his 
conqnefts  in  that  country  ;  and  though  he  had  the  mo¬ 
deration  to  refufe  the  empire  offered  to  him  by  his 
army,  Tiberius,  jealous  of  his  fuccefs,  and  of  the  uni- 
verfal  efteem  he  acquired,  caufed  him  to  be  poifoned, 
A.  D.  29,  aged  34.  He  was  a  prote&or  of  learning; 
and  compofed  fome  Greek  comedies  and  Latin  poems, 
Tome  of  which  are  (till  extant. 

GERMANY,  a  very  extenfive  empire  of  Europe, 
but  which,  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  has,  had 
very  different  limits.  Its  name,  according  to  the  rnoft 
^probable  conje&ure,  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  words 
Char  man ,  fignifying  a  warlike  man,  to  which  their 
other  name,  Allnum,  or  Aleman,  likewife  alludes. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Germans  is  altogether 
wrapped  up  in  obfcurity ;  nor  do  ive,  for  many  ages, 
Lnow  any  thing  more  of  them  than  what  may  be  learn¬ 
ed  from  the  hiftory  of  their  wars  with  the  Romans. 
The  firft  time  we  find  them  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
hitlorians,  is  about  the  year  21 1  B.  C.  at  which  time 
Marcellus  fubdued  Infubria  and  Liguria,  and  defeated 
the  Gasfatas,  a  German  nation  fituated  on  the  banks 
-of  the  Rhine.  From  this  time  hiftory  is  filent  with 
regard  to  any  of  thefe  northern  nations,  till  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  inhabited  the 
mod  northerly  parts  of  Germany.  The  event  of  their 
enterprife  is  related  under  the  articles  Ambrones, 
Cimbri,  and  Teutones.  We  muft  not,  however, 
imagine,  becaufe  thefe  people  happened  to  invade  I- 
taly  at  the  fame  time,  that  therefore  their  countries 
were  contiguous  to  one  another.  The  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  only,  dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine ;  while  the 
Ambrones  inhabited  the  country  between  Switzerland 
and  Provence.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  fix  the  li- 
s  niits  of  the  country  called  Germany  by  the  Romans. 
Limits  of  The  fouthern  Germans  were  intermixed  with  the  Gauls, 
ancient  and  the  northern  ones  with  the  Scythians ;  and  thus 
Germany,  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Germans  includes  that  of  the 
Nc  138. 
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Dacians.  -  Hun?,  Goths,  Sc c.  till  the  deftfu&ion  of  Oermaur 

the  weftern  Roman  empire  by  them.  Ancient  Ger-  - y-lw 

many,  therefore,  we  may  reckon  to  have  included  the 
northern  part  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Holland, 

Germany  fo  called  at  prefent,  Denmark,  Pruffia,  Po¬ 
land,  Hungary,  part  ofTurkyin  Europe,  and  Muf- 
covy. 

1  he  Romans  divided  Germany  into  two  regions; 

Belgic  or  Lower  Germany,  which  lay  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Rhine;  and  Germany  Proper,  or  High 
Germany.  The  firft  lay  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  National*, 
the.  Rhine  ;  and  in  this  we  find  a  number  of  different  habiting 
nations,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  were  the  fob  LowerGft. 
lowing.  many. 

1.  The  Ubii,  whofe  territory  lay  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mofa  or  Maefe,  and  whofe  capital  was  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Cologne.  2.  Next  to  them  were  the  Tungri, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  whom  Caffar  calls  Eburones  and 
Condruft  ;  and  whofe  metropolis,  then  called  Attuatica , 
has  fince  been  named  Tongres .  3.  Higher  up  from 

them.,  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Mofelle,  were  the 
Treviri,  whofe  capital  was  Augufta  Trevirorum,  now 
Triers,  4.  Next  to  them  were  the  Tribocci,  Nemetes, 
and  Vangiones.  The  former  dwelt  in  Aliace,  and  had 
Argentoratum,  now  Strajburg ,  for  their  capital :  the 
others  inhabited  the  cities  of  Worms,  Spire,  and 
Mentz.  5.  The  Mediomatrici  were  fituated  along  the 
Mofelle,  about  the  city  of  Metz  in  Lorrain  ;  and  above 
them  were  fituated  another  German  nation,  named 
Baurici ,  Bauraci ,  or  Bauriaci ,  and  who  inhabited  that 
part  of  Helvetia,  or  Switzerland,  about  Bafil.  To  the 
weftward  and  fouthward  of  thefe  were  the  Nervii,  Suef- 
fones,  Silvane&es,  Leuci,  Rhemi,  Lingones,  See.  who 
inhabited  Belgic  Gaul. 

Between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  were 
feated  the  ancient  kingdom  of  .Vindelicia,  whofe  capi¬ 
tal  was  called  Augujla  Vtndellcorum ,  now  Augjhurg .  Be¬ 
low  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  the  kingdoms 
of  Noricum  and  Pannonia.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  di¬ 
vided.  into  Noricum  Bipen/e  and  Mediterraneum .  It 
contained  a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of  Auftria, 

Styria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  fome  others 
of  lefs  note.  The  latttr  contained  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower;  and  ex¬ 
tending  from  Illyricum  to  the  Danube,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  Caetii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vindebona,  now 
Vienna* 

Upper  or  High  Germany  lay  beyond  the  Rhine  and  Nations  is* 
the  Danube.  Between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  WerehabitinS 
the  following  nations,  r.  The  Chauci,  Upper  andHighGc?‘ 
Lower;  who  were  divided  from  each  other  by  the  river 
Vifurges,  now  the  IVefer.  Their  country  contained 
what  is  now  called  Bremen ,  Lunenburg ,  Fried  and,  and 
Gromnghen.  The  upper  Chauci  had  the  Cherufci,  and 
the  lower  the  Chamavi  on  the  fouth  eaft,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean  on  the  north-weft.  2.  The  Frifii,  upper 
and  lower,  were  divided  from  the  lower  Chauci  by  the 
river  Amifia,  now  the  Ems  ;  and  from  one  another  by 
an  arm  of  the  Rhine.  Their  country  ftill  retains  the 
name  of  Frhjland,  and  is  divided  into  eaft  and  weft  ; 
but  the  latter  is  now  difmembered  from  Germanv,  and 
become  one  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  3.  Be¬ 
yond  the  Jfela,  now  the  Ifel,  which  bounded  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Frifii,  were  fituated  the  Bru&eri,  who  inha* 
bited  that  tract  now  called  Broecmorland  j  and  the 

Ma  r  ft, 
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many.  Marfi,  about  tbe  river  Luppe.  On'the  other  fide  of  that 

-y -  river  were  the  Ufipii  or  UJipites  ;  but  thefe  were  famed 

for  often  changing  their  territories,  and  therefore  found 
in  other  places.  4.  Next  to  thefe  were  the  Juones,  or 
inhabitants  of  Juliers,  between  the  Maefe  and  the 
Rhine.  5.  The  Catti,  another  ancient  and  warlike 
nation,  inhabited  Heffe  and  Thuringia,  from  the  Hart- 
zLan  mountains  to  the  Rhine  and  Wefer  ;  among  whom 
were  comprehended  the  Mattiaci,  whofe  capital  is  by 
fome  thought  to  bzMarpurg,  by  others  Baden.  6.  Next 
to  thefe  were  the  Seducii  bordering  upon  Suabia ;  Na- 
rifei,  or  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Northgow,  whofe 
capital  was  Nuremberg  ;  and  the  Marcomanni,  whofe 
country  anciently  reached  from  the  Rhine  to  the  head 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  the  Neckar.  The  Marcoman¬ 
ni  afterwards' went  and  fettled  in  Bohemia  and  Mora¬ 
via,  under  their  general  or  king  Maroboduus;  and  fome 
of  them  in  Gaul,  whence  they  drove  the  Boii,  who 
had  feated  themfelves  there.  7.  On  the  other  fide  of 
the  Danube,  and  between  the  Rhine  and  it,  were  the 
Hermundiiri,  who  poffeffed  the  country  now  called 
Mijma  in  Upper  Saxony;  though  fome  make  their 
territories  to  have  extended  much  farther,  and  to  have 
reached  quite  to,  or  even  beyond,  the  kingdom  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  once  the  feat  of  the  Boii,  whence  its  name. 

8.  Beyond  them,  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  was 
another  feat  of  the  Marcomanni  along  the  river  Albis, 
or  Elbe.  9.  Next  to  Bohemia  were  fituated  the  Qua- 
di,  whofe  territories  extended  from  the  Danube  to  Mo¬ 
ravia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Auftria.  Thefe  are 
comprehended  under  the  ancient  name  of  Suevi;  part 
of  whom  at  length  forced  their  way  into  Spain,  and 
fettled  a  kingdom  there.  10  Eaftward  of  the  Quadi 
were  fituated  the  Baftarnse,  and  parted  from  them  by 
the  Granna,  now  Gran  ;  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Da¬ 
nube,  and  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  from  them 
called  Alpes  Bajlarmca.  The  country  of  the  Baftarnse 
indeed  made  part  of  the  European  Sarmatia,  and  fo 
was  without  the  limits  of  Germany  properly  fo  called  ; 
but  we  find  thefe  people  fo  often  in  league  with  the 
German  nations,  and  joining  them  for  the  deftru&ion 
of  the  Romans,  that  we  cannot  but  account  them  as 

one  people.  . 

Between  thofe  nations  already  taken  notice  ot,  ieat- 
ed  along  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube  and  the  Hercy- 
nian  foreft,  were  feveral  others  whofe  exadl  fituation  is 
uncertain,  viz.  the  Martingi,  Burii,  Borades,  Eygii,  or 
Logiones,  and  fome  others,  who  are  placed  by  our 
geographers  along  the  foreft  above-mentioned,  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Viftula. 

On  this  fide  the  Hcrcynian  foreft,  were  the  famed 
Rhietii,  now  Grifom ,  feated  among  the  Alps.  Their 
country,  which  was  alfo  called  Wejiern  Illyricum ,  was 
divided  into  Rhaetia  Prlma  or  P ropria ,  and  Secunda  ; 
and  was  then  of  much  larger  extent,  fpreading  itfelf  to¬ 
wards  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  Auftria. 

On  the  other  tide  of  the  Hercynian  foreft,  were, 
I.  The  Suevi,  who  fpread  themfelves  from  the  Viftula 
•  10  the  river  Elbe.  2.  The  Longobardi,  fo  called,  accor¬ 

ding  to  fome,  on  account  of  their  wearing  long  beards; 
but,  according  to  others,  on  account,  of  theii.  confid¬ 
ing  of  two  nations,  viz.  the  Bardi  and  Lingones. 
Thefe  dwelt  along  the  river  Elbe,  and  bordered  fouth- 
ward  on  the  Chauci  above  mentioned.  3.  The  Bur- 
gundi,  of  whofe  original  feat  we  are  uncertain.  4.  I  he 
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Semnones ;  who,  about  the  time  of  Tiberius,  were  Germany 
feated  on  the  river  Elbe.  5.  The  Angles,  Saxons, L " 
and  Goths  ;  were  probably  the  defendants  of  the 
Cimbri ;  and  inhabited  the  countries  of  Denmark,  a- 
long  the  Baltic  fea,  and  the  peninfula  of  Scandinavia, 
containing  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Finmark. 

6.  The  Vandals  were  a  Gothic  nation,  who,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Scandinavia,  fettled  in  the  countries  now 
called  Mecklenburgh  and  Brandenburgh.  7.  Of  the  fame 
race  were  the  Dacians,  who  fettled  themfelves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palus  Maeotis,  and  extended  their 
territories  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  4 

Thefe  were  the  names  of  the  German  nations  who  Wars  of  the. 
performed  the  moft  remarkable  exploits  in  their  wars^vc^dJ^ 
with  the  Romans.  Befides  thefe,  however,  we  find  Romani, 
mention  made  of  the  Scordifci,  a  Thracian  nation, 
who  afterwards  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

About  the  year  1 1  3  B.  C.  they  ravaged  Macedon,  and 
cut  off  a  whole  Roman  army  fent  a  gain  ft  them  ;  the 
general,  M.  Porcis  Cato,  grandfon  to  Cato  the  cen- 
for,  being  the  only  perfon  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  his  efcape.  After  this,  they  ravaged  all  Thef- 
faly  ;  and  advanced  to  the  coafts  of  the  Adriatic,  into 
which,  becaufc  it  flopped  their  farther  progrefs,  they 
difeharged  a  fhower  of  darts.  By  another  Roman  ge¬ 
neral,  however,  they  were  driven  back  into  their  own 
country  with  great  (laughter ;  and,  foon  after,  Metel- 
lus  fo  weakened  them  by  repeated  defeats,  that  they 
were  incapable,  for  fome  time, 'of  making  any .  more 
attempts  on  the  Roman  provinces.  At  laft,  in  the 
ccnfulfhip  of  M.  Livius  Drufus  and  L.  Calpurnius  Pi- 
fo,  the  former  prevailed  on  them  to  pafs  the  Danube, 
which  thenceforth  became  the  boundary  between  the 
Romans  and  them.  Notwithftanding  this,  in  the  time 
of  the  Jugurthine  war,  the  Scordifci  repaffed  the  Da¬ 
nube  on  the  ice  every  winter,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Triballi  a  people  of  Lower  Masfia,  and  the  Daci  of 
Upper  Msefia,  penetrated  as  far  as  Macedon,  commit¬ 
ting  every  where  dreadful  ravages.  So  early  did  thefe 
northern  nations  begin  to  be  formidable  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  even  when  they  were  moft  renowned  for  warlike 

exploits.  5. 

Till  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  however,  we  hear  Expedition 
nothing  more  concerning  the  Germans.  About  5 8  ^far  into 
years  B.  C.  he  undertook  his  expedition  into  Gaul;  Germany, 
during  which,  his  afliftance  was  implored  by  the  JE- 
dui,  againft  Arioviftus,  a  German  prince  who  op- 
preffed  them.  Casfar,  pleafed  with  this  opportunity  of 
increafing  his  power,  invited  Ariovillus  to  an  inter¬ 
view;  but  this  being  declined,  he  next  fent  deputies 
defiring  him  to  reftore  the  hoftages  he  had  taken  from 
the  iEdui,  and  to  bring  no  more  troops  over  the 
Rhine  into  Gaul.  To  this  a  haughty  anfwer  was  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  a  battle  foon  after  enfued,  in* which  Ari¬ 
oviftus  was  entirely  defeated,  and  with  great  difficulty 
made  his  efcape* 

In  55  B.  C.  Caefar  having  fuhdued  the  Sueffones, 
Bellovaci,  Ambiani,  Nervii,  and  other  nations  of  Bel- 
gic  Gaul,  haftened  to  oppofe  the  Ufipetes  and  Tenc-' 
teri.  Thefe  nations  having  been  driven  out  of  their 
own  country  by  the  Suevi,  had  crofted  the  Rhine  with 
a  defign  to  fettle  in  Gaul.  As  foon  as  he  appeared, 
the  Germans  fent  him  a  deputation,  offering  to  join 
him  provided  he  would  affign  them  lands.  Caefar  re¬ 
plied,  that  there  was  no  room  in  Gaul  for  them ;  but 
*  4  T  he 
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he  would  defire  the  Ubii  to  give  them  leave  to  fettle 
among  them.  Upon  this,  they  defired  time  to  treat 
with  the  Ubii  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  fell  upon  fome 
Roman  fquadrons ;  which  fo  provoked  Cssfar,  that  he 
immediately  marched  againd  them,  and,  coming  unex¬ 
pectedly  upon  them,  defeated  them  with  great  (laugh¬ 
ter.  They  fled  in  the  utmoft  confuiion  ;  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans  purfued  them  to  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Maefe,  where  the  (laughter  was  renewed  with  fuch 
fury,  that  almoft  400,000  of  the  Germans  perifhed. 
After  this,  Caffar  being  refolved  to  fpread  the  terror  of 
the  Roman  name  through  Germany,  built  a  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  and  entered  that  country.  In  this 
expedition,  however,  which  was  his  lad  in  Germany, 
he  performed  no  remarkable  exploit.  A  little  before 
his  death,  indeed,  he  had  projected  the  conqueft  of 
that  as  well  as  of  a  great  many  other  countries ;  but 
his  affaffmation  prevented  the  execution  of  his  de- 
figns.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  recorded  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  till  about  17  B.  C,  when  the  TenCleri  made  an 
irruption  into  Gaul,  and  defeated  M.  Lollius,  procon- 
ful  of  that  province.  At  lad,  however,  they  were  re- 
pulfed,  and  forced  to  retire  with  great  lofs  beyond  the 
Rhine. 

Soon  after  this  the  Rhaeti  invaded  Italy,  where  they 
committed  the  greated  devadations,  putting  all  the 
males  they  met  to  the  fword,  without  didin&ion  of 
fex  or  age  :  nay,  we  are  told,  that  when  they  happen¬ 
ed  to  take  women  with  child,  they  confuked  their  au¬ 
gurs  to  know  whether  the  child  was  a  male  or  female  ; 
and  if  they  pronounced  ft  a  male,  the  mother  was  im¬ 
mediately  mafia  cred.  Againd  thefe  barbarians  was 
fent  Drufus,  the  fecond  fon  of  Livia,  a  youth  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  valour  and  great  accompliihments.  He 
found  means  to  bring  them  to  a  battle  ;  in  which  the 
Romans  proved  victorious,  and  cut  in  pieces  great 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  with  very  little  lofs  on  their 
own  fide.  Thofe  who  efcaped  the  general  (laughter, 
being  joined  by  the  Vindelici,  took  their  rout  towards 
Gaul,  with  a  deflgn  to  invade  that  province.  But 
Augudus,  upon  the  firft  notice  of  their  march,  dif- 
patched  againd  them  Tiberius  with  feveral  chofen  le¬ 
gions.  He  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  than  Drufus  had 
been  ;  for,  having  tranfported  his  troops  over  the  lake 
Brigantium,  now  Condance,  he  fell  unexpectedly  on 
the  enemy,  gave  them  a  total  overthrow,  took  mod  of 
their  drong  holds,  and  obliged  the  whole  nation  to 
fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  he  chofe  to  impofe  upon  them. 
Thus  were  the  Vindelici,  the  Rhaeti,  and  Norici,  three 
of  the  mod  barbarous  nations  in  Germany,  fubdued. 
Tiberius,  to  keep  the  conquered  countries  in  awe, 
planted  two  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  and  opened  from 
thence  a  road  into  Rhaetia  and  Noricum.  One  of  the 
cities  which  he  built  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies,  he 
called,  from  his  father  Drufus,  Drufomagus;  the  other 
by  the  name  of  Augudus,  Augujla  Vindelicorum ;  which 
pities  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Mimmtnghen  and 
Augjburg .  He  next  encountered  the  Pannonians,  who 
had  been  fubdued  by  Agrippa,  but  revolted  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  news  of  that  great  commander’s  death,  which 
happened  11  years  B.  C.  Tiberius,  however,  with 
the  aflidaiice  of  their  neighbours  the  Scordifci,  foon 
forced  them  to  fubmit.  They  delivered  up  their 
arms,  gave  hodages,  and  put  the  Romans  in  poffeffion 
of  all  their  towns  and  drong  holds.  Tiberius  fpared 
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their  lives;  but  laid  wade,  their  fields,  plundered  their  Germany 
cities,  and  fent  the  bed  part  of  their  youth  into  other 
countries. 

In  the  mean  time,  Druius  having  prevented  the 
Gauls  from  revolting,  which  they  were  ready  to  do, 
prepared  to  ©ppofe  the  Germans  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Rhine.  They  had  coDeded  the  molt  numerous  and 
formidable  army  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  thofe  parts; 
with  which  they  were  advancing  towards  the  Rhine,  in 
order  to  invade  Gaul.  Drufus  defeated  them  as  they 
attempted  to  crofs  that  river;  and,  purfuing  the  ad¬ 
vantage  he  had  gained,  entered  the  country  of ’the  Ufi- 
petes,  now  Relinchufen ,  and  from  thence  advanced 
again (l  the  Sicambri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Exploits  of 
Lyppe  and  IlTel.  Them  he  overthrew  in  a  great  Drufus  in 
battle,  laid  wade  their  country,  burnt  mod  of  their  Germany. 
cities,  and  following  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine,  ap¬ 
proached  the  German  ocean,  reducing  the  Frifii  and 
the  Chauci  between  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe.  In  thefe 
marches  the  troops  differed  extremely  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions ;  and  Drufus  himfelf  was  often  in  great  danger4 
of  being  drowned,  as  the  Romans  who  attended  him 
were  at  that  time  quite  unacquainted  with  the  dux  and 
reflux  of  the  ocean. 

The  Roman  forces  went  into  ead  Friedand  for  their 
winter-quarters;  and  next  year  (10  B.  C.)  Drufus 
marched  againd  the  Tenderi,  whom  he  eafily  fub¬ 
dued.  Afterwards,  pafiing  the  Lupias,  now  the  Lyppe, 
he  reduced  the  Catti  and  Cherufci,  extending  his  con- 
queds  to  the  banks  of  the  Vifurgis  or  Wefer :  which 
he  would  have  paffed,  had  he  not  been  in  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  the  enemy  having  laid  wade  the  country  to  a 
confiderable  didance.  As  he  was  retiring,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  unexpectedly  fell  upon  him  in  a  narrow  paffage ; 
and  having  furrounded  the  Roman  army,  cut  a  great 
many  of  them  in  pieces.  But  Drufus  having  animated 
his  men  by  his  example,  after  a  bloody  conflift,  which 
laded  the  whole  day,  the  Germans  were  defeated  with 
fuch  (laughter,  that  the  ground  was  drewed  for  feveral 
miles  with  dead  bodies.  Drufus  found  in  their  camp  a 
great  quantity  of  iron-chains  which  they  had  brought 
for  the  Romans ;  and  fo  great  was  their  confidence, 
that  they  had  agreed  before  hand  about  the  divilion  of 
the  booty.  The  Tencteri  were  to  have  the  horfe,  the 
Cherufci  and  Sicambri  the  baggage,  and  the  Ufipetes 
and  Catti  the  captives.  After  this  victory,  Drufus 
built  two  forts  to  keep  the  conquered  countries  in  awe; 
the  one  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lyppe  and  the  Alme, 
the  other  in  the  country  of  the  Catti  on  the  Rhine. 

On  this  occafion  alfo  he  made  a  famous  canal,  long  af¬ 
ter  called  in  honour  of  him  Fojfa  Drufiana ,  to  convey 
the  waters  of  the  Rhine  into  the  Sala  or  Sale.  It  ex¬ 
tended  eight  miles  ;  and  was  very  convenient  for  con¬ 
veying  the  Roman  troops  by  water  to  the  countries  of 
the  Frifii  and  Chauci,  which  was  the  deflgn  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking. 

The  following  year  (9  B.  C.),  Augudus,  bent  on 
fubduing  the  whole  of  Germany,  advanced  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  attended  by  his  two  fons-  in-law  Tibe* 
rius  and  Drufus.  The  former  he  fent  againft  the 
Daci,  who  lived  up  to  the  fouth  of  the  Danube  ;  and 
the  latter  to  complete  the  conqueds  he  had  fo  fuccefs- 
fully  begun  in  the  wedern  parts  of  Germany.  The 
former  eafily  overcame  the  Daci,  and  tranfplanted 
40,000  of  them  into  Gaul.  The  latter,  having  paffed 
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Gmany.  the  Rhine,  fubdued  all  the  nations  from  that  river  to 
u-Y"— '  the  Elbe  ;  but  having  attempted  in  vain  to  crofs  this 
lad,  he  fet  out  for  Rome:  an  end,  however,  was  put 
to  his  conqueds  and  his  life  by  a  violent  fever,  with 
which  he  was  feized  on  his  return. 

After  the  death  of  Drufus,  Tiberius  again  over-ran 
all  thofe  countries  in  which  Drufus  had  fpent  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fummer ;  and  ftruck  fome  of  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  fent  deputies  to  fue 
for  peace.  This,  however,  they  could  not  obtain  up¬ 
on  any  terms  ;  the  emperor  declaring  that  he  would 
not  conclude  a  peace  with  one,  unlefs  they  all  defired 
it.  But  the  Catti,  or  according  to  fome  the  Sicambri, 
could  not  by  any  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit ; 
fo  that  the  war  was  dill  carried  on,  though  in  a  lan¬ 
guid  manner,  for  about  18  years.  During  this  period, 
fome  of  the  German  nations  had  quitted  their  foreds, 
and  begun  to  live  in  a  civilized  manner  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Romans ;  but  one  Qulntilius  Varus  be¬ 
ing  fent  to  command  the  Roman  forces  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  fo  provoked  the  inhabitants  by  his  extortions,  that 
not  only  thofe  who  dill  held  out  refufed  to  fubmit,  but 
even  the  nations  that  had  fubmitted  were  feized  with 
an  eager  defire  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  Airtong 
ro  them  was  a  young  nobleman  of  extraordinary  parts 
^T^th8  an^  va^our»  named  Arminius .  He  was  the  fon  of  Si- 
amans6  ghne r>  one  of  the  mod  powerful  lords  among  the 
ag. nft  the  Catti,  had  ferved  with  great  reputation  in  the  Ro- 
Wnans.  man  armies,  and  been  honoured  by  Augudus  with  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  and  the  title  of  knight. 
But  the  love  of  his  country  prevailing  over  his  grati¬ 
tude,  lie  refolved  to  improve  the  general  difeontent 
which  reigned  among  his  countrymen,  to  deliver  them 
from  the  bondage  of  a  foreign  dominion.  With  this 
view  he  engaged,  underhand,  the  leading  men  of  all 
the  nations  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  in  a  con- 
fpiracy  againd  the  Romans.  In  order  to  put  Varus 
ofFliis  guard,  he  at  the  fame  time  advifed  him  to  ffiow 
hiinfelf  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  didant  provin¬ 
ces,  adminilter  juftice  among  them,  and  accudom  them, 
by  his  example,  to  live  after  the  Roman  manner,  which 
he  faid  would  more  effectually  fubdue  them  than  the 
Roman  fword.  As  Varus  was  a  man  of  a  peaceable 
temper,  and  averfe  from  military  toils,  he  readily  con- 
fented  to  this  infidious  propofal;  and,  leaving  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Rhine,  marched  into  the  country  of 
the  Cherufci.  Having  there  fpent  fome  time  in  hear¬ 
ing  caufes  and  deciding  civil  controverfies,  Arminius 
perfuaded  him  t©  weaken  his  army,  by  fending  out 
detachments  to  clear  the  country  of  robbers.  When 
this  was  done,  fome  didant  nations  of  Germany  rofe 
up  in  arms  by  Arminius’s  directions ;  while  thofe 
through  which  Varus  was  to  pafs  in  marching  againd 
them,  pretended  to  be  in  a  date  of  profound  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  ready  to  join  the  Romans  againd  their 
enemies. 

i*roff  On  the  fird  news  of  the  revolt,  Varus  marched  a- 
, rus with  gaind  the  enemy  with  three  legions  and  fix  cohorts; 
^ army,  but  being  attacked  by  the  Germans  as  he  paffed  thro’ 
a  wood,  his  army  was  aimed  totally  cut  off,  while  he 
himfelf  and  mod  of  his  officers  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
Such  a  terrible  overthrow,  though  it  raifed  a  general 
condernation  in  Rome,  did  not,  however,  difhearten 
Augudus,  or  caufe  him  to  abandon  his  enterprife.  A- 
bout  two  years  after  (A.  D.  12.),  Tiberius  and  Ger- 


manicus  were  appointed  to  command  in  Germany.  Germany^ 
The  death  of  Augudus,  however,  which  happened  —nr*"  \ 
foon  after,  prevented  Tiberius  from  going  on  his  ex¬ 
pedition;  and  Germanicus  was  for  fome  time  hindered 
from  proceeding  in  liis,  by  a  revolt  of  the  legions,  fird 
in  Pannonia,  and  then  in  Germany.  About  the  year 
15,  Germanicus  having  brought  over  the  foldiers  to 
their  duty,  laid  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Rhine,  over  which 
he  marched  12,000  legionaries,  26  cohorts  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  and  eight  alse  (fquadrons  of  300  each)  of  horfe. 

With  thefe  he  fird  traverfed  the  Ccefian  fored  (part 
of  the  Hercynian,  and  thought  to  lie  partly  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleves,  and  partly  in  Wedphalia),  and  fome  o- 
ther  woods.  On  his  march  he  was  informed  that  the 
Marfi  were  celebrating  a  fedival  with  great  mirth 
and  jollity.  Upon  this  he  advanced  with  fuch  expe- ^xpl^ts 
dition,  that  he  furprifed  them  in  the  midd  of  their  de-cu^maru 
bauch  ;  and  giving  his  army  full  liberty  to  make  what 
havock  they  pleafed,  a  terrible  maffacre  enfued,  and 
the  country  was  dedroyed  with  fire  and  fword  for  50 
miles  round,  without  the  lofs  of  a  Tingle  man  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans. — This  general  maffacre  roufed 
the  BruCteri,  the  Tubantes,  and  the  Ufipetes ;  who, 
befetting  the  paffes  through  which  the  Roman  army 
was  to  return,  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  put  them  in¬ 
to  fome  diforder  ;  but  the  Romans  foon  recovered 
themfelves,  and  defeated  the  Germans  with  confider- 
able  lofs. 

The  following  year  (A.  D.  16),  Germanicus  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  fome  intedine  broils  which  hap¬ 
pened  among  the  Catti,  entered  their  country,  where 
he  put  great  numbers  to  the  fword.  Mod  of  their 
youth,  however,  efcaped  by  fwiming  over  the  Adrana, 
now  the  Eder,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  Romans 
from  laying  a  bridge  over  that  river:  but  being  dif- 
appointed  in  this,  fome  of  them  fubmitted  to  Germa¬ 
nicus,  while  the  greater  part,  abandoning  their  vil¬ 
lages,  took  refuge  in  the  woods  ;  fo  that  the  Romans, 
without  oppofition,  fet  fire  to  *11  their  villages,  towns, 

&c.  and  having  laid  their  capital  in  allies,  began  their 
march  back  to  the  Rhine. 

Germanicus  had  fcarce  reached  his  camp,  when  he 
received  a  meffage  from  Segedes,  a  German  prince, 
in  the  filtered  of  the  Romans,  acquainting  him  that 
he  was  befieged  in  his  camp  by  Arminius.  On  this 
advice,  he  indantly  marched  againd  the  befiegers ;  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  them  ;  and  took  a  great  number  of 
prifoners,  among  whom  was  Thufneldis,  the  wife 
of  Arminius,  and  daughter  of  Segedes,  whom  the 
former  had  carried  off,  and  married  againd  her  father's 
will.  Arminius  therf,  more  enraged  than  ever,  for 
the  lofs  of  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  dirred 
up  all  the  neighbouring  nations  againd  the  Romans. 
Germanicus,  however,  without  being  difmayed  by 
fuch  a  formidable  confederacy,  prepared  himftlf  to  op- 
pofe  the  enemy  with  vigour  :  but,  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  engage  fuch  numerous  forces  at  once, 
he  detached  his  lieutenant  Csecina,  at  the  head  of  40 
.cohorts,  into  the  territories  of  the  Brufteri ;  while  his 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Pedo,  entered  the 
country  of  the  Erifii.  As  for  Germanicus  himfelf,  he 
embarked  the  remainder  of  his  army,  confiding  of 
four  legions,  on  a  neighbouring  lake  ;  and  tranfported 
them  by  rivers  and  canals  to  the  place  appointed  o» 
the  river  Ems*  where  the  three  bodies  met.  In  their 
4  T  2  march 
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Germany,  march  they  found  the  fad  remains  of  the  legions  con- 
'  du&ed  by  Varus,  which  they  buried  with  all  the  cere¬ 
mony  their  circumftances  could  admit.  After  this 
they  advanced  againtl  Arminius,  who  retired  and  poll¬ 
ed  himfelf  advantageoufly  clofe  to  a  wood.  The  Ro¬ 
man  general  followed  him  ;  and  coming  up  with  him, 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance  and  attack  the  enemy. 
Arminius,  at  their  firft  approach,  pretended  to  fly  ; 
but  fuddenly  wheeled  about,  and  giving  the  fignal  to  a 
body  of  troops,  whom  he  had  concealed  in  the  wood, 
to  rufh  out,  obliged  the  cavalry  to  give  ground.  The 
cohorts  then  advanced  to  their  relief;  but  they  too  were 
put  into  diforder,  and  would  have  been  pufhed  into  a 
morafs,  had  not  Germanicus  himfelf  advanced  with 
the  reft  of  the  cavalry  to  their  relief.  Arminius  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  engage  thefe  frefh  troops,  but 
retired  in  good  order;  upon  which  Germanicus  alfo 
retired  towards  the  Ems.  Here  he  embarked  with 
lour  legions,  ordered  Cascina  to  reconduA  the  other 
four  by  land,  and  fent  the  cavalry  to  the  fea-fide,  with 
orders  to  march  along  the  fhore  to  the  Rhine.  Tho’ 
Cseina  was  to  return  by  roads  well  known  yet  Ger¬ 
manicus  advifed  him  to  pafs,  with  all  poflible  fpeed,  a 
caufeway,  called  the  long  bridges ,  which  led  acrofs  vail 
marfnea,  furrounded  on  all  Tides  with  woods  and  hills 
that  gently  rofe  from  the  plain. 

Arminius,  however,  having  got  notice  of  Csecina’s 
march,  arrived  at  the  long  bridges  before  Cascina,  and 
filed  the  woods  with  his  men,  who,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Romans,  rufhed  out,  and  attacked  them  with 
great  fury.  The  legions,  not  able  to  manage  their 
arms  iu  the  deep  waters  and  flippery  ground,  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  yield  ;  and  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
entirely  defeated,  had  not  night  put  an  end  to  the 
combat.  The  Germans,  encouraged  by  their  fuc- 
cefs,  inftead  of  refreihing  themfelves  with  fleep,  fpent 
the  whole  night  in  diverting  the  conrfes  of  the  fprings 
which  rofe  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  ;  fo  that, 
before  day,  the  camp  which  the  Romans  had  begun 
was  laid  under  water,  and  their  works  were  overturned. 
Csecina  was  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  ;  but 
at  laft  refolved  to  attack  the  enemy  by  day-break,  and, 
having  driven  them  to  their  woods,  to  keep  them 
there  in  a  manner  befieged,  till  the  baggage  and  wound¬ 
ed  men  fhould  pafs  the  caufeway,  and  get  out  of  the 
enemy’s  reach.  But  when  his  army  was  drawn  up,  the 
legions  polled  on  the  wings,  feized  with  a  fudden  pa¬ 
nic,  deferted  their  Rations,  and  occupied  a  field  beyond 
the  marfhes.  Caecina  thought  it  advifable  to  follow 
them  ;  but  the  baggage  Ruck  in  the  mire,  as  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  crofs  the  marfhes,  which  greatly  embarraf- 
fed  the  foldiers.  Arminius  perceiving  this,  laid  hold 
©f  the  opportunity  to  begin  the  attack  ;  and  crying 
out,  “  This  is  a  fecond  Varus,  the  fame  fate  attends 
him  and  his  legions, ”  fell  on  the  Romans  with  inex- 
preflible  fury.  As  he  had  ordered  his  men  to  aim 
chiefly  at  the  horfes,  great  numbers  of  them  were 
killed  ;  and  the  grou-nd  becoming  flippery  with  their 
blood  and  the  flime  of  the  rnarfb,  the  reft  either  fell 
or  threw  their  riders,  and,  galloping  through  the  ranks, 
put  them  in  diforder.  Caecina  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
in  a  very  eminent  manner;  but  his  horfe  being  killed, 
he  would  have  been  taken  prifoner,  had  not  the  firft 
legion  refcued  him.  The  greedinefs  of  the  enemy, 
however,  favcd  the  Romans  from  utter  deflrudtton  $ 
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for  juft  as  the  legions  were  quite  fpent,  and  on  the  German*, 
point  of  yielding,  the  baibarians  on  a  fudden  abandon  -  — y— 4 
ed  them  in  order  to  feize  their  baggage.  Daring  this 
refpite,  the  Romans  ftruggled  out  of  the  marlh,  and 
having  gained  the  dry  fields,  formed  a  camp  with  all 
poflible  fpeed,  and  fortified  it  in  the  beft  manner  they 
could. 

The  Germans  having  loft  the  opportunity  of*de- 
ftroying  the  Romans,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Ar¬ 
minius,  attacked  their  camp  next  morning,  hut  were 
repulfed  with  great  /laughter ;  after  which  they  gave 
Cascina  no  more  moleftation  till  he  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Germanicus,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
conveyed  the  legions  he  had  with  him  down  the  river 
Ems  into  the  ocean,  in  order  to  return  by  fea  to  the 
river  Rhine,  and  finding  that  his  veflels  were  overload¬ 
ed,  delivered  the  fecond  and  14th  legions  to  Publius 
Vitellius,  defiring  him  to  conduft  them  by  land.  But 
this  march  proved  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  them;  who 
were  either  buried  in  the  quickfands,  or  fwallowed  up 
by  the  oveiflowing  of  the  tide,  to  which  they  were 
as  yet  utter  ftrangers.  Thofe  who  efcaped,  loft  their 
arms,  utenfils,  and  provifious ;  and  paffed  a  melan¬ 
choly  night  upon  an  eminence,  which  they  had  gained 
by  wading  up  to  the  chin.  The  next  morning  the 
land  returned  with  the  tide  of  ebb ;  when  Vitellius, 
by  an  hafty  march,  reached  the  river  Ufingis,  by  fome 
thought  to  be  the  Hoerenfier,  on  which  the  city  of 
Groningen  ftands.  There  Germanicus,  who  had  reach¬ 
ed  that  river  with  his  fleet,  took  the  legionsagain  on 
board,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
whence  they  alt  returned  to  Cologne,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  reported  they  were  totally  loft. 

This  expedition,  however,  colt  the  Romans  very 
dear,  and  procured  very  few  advantages.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  men  had  perifhed  ;  and  by  far  the  greateft  part 
of  thofe  who  had  efcaped  fo  many  dangers  returned 
without  arms,  utenfils,  horfes,  &c.  half  naked,  lamed, 
and  unfit  for  fervice.  The  next  year,  however,  Ger- Hi/^con(j 
manicus,  bent  on  the  entire  redu&ion  of  Germany, expedition, 
made  vaft  preparations  for  another  expedition.  Ha¬ 
ving  coniidered  the  various  accidents  that  had  befallen 
him  during  the  war,  he  found  that  the  Germans  were 
chiefly  indebted  for  their  fafety  to  their  woods  and 
marfhes,  their  fhort  fummers  and  long  winters  ;  and 
that  his  troops  fuffered  more  from  their  long  and  te¬ 
dious  marches  than  from  the  enemy.  For  this  reafon 
he  refolved  to  enter  the  country  by  fea,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  begin  the  campaign  earlier,  and  furprife 
the  enemy.  Having  therefore  built  with  great  dif- 
patch,  during  the  winter,  1000  veflels  of  different  forts* 
he  ordered  them  early  in  the  fpring  (A  D.  16)  to 
fall  down  the  Rhine,  and  appointed  the  ifland  of  the 
Batavians  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  forces. 

When  the  fleet  was  failing,  he  detached  Stilus  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  with  orders  to  make  a  fudden  irrup¬ 
tion  into  the  country  of  the  Catti  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  himfelf,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  a 
Roman  fort  on  the  Luppias  was  befieged,  haftened 
with  fix  legions  to  its  relief.  Silius  was  prevented,  by 
fudden  rains,  from  doing  more  than  taking  fome  fmall 
booty,  with  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Ar£eu  king 
of  the  Catti  ;  neither  did  thofe  who  befieged  the  fort 
wait  the  arrival  of  Germanicus.  In  the  mean  time* 
the  fleet  arriving  at  the  ifland  of  the  Batavians,  the 
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provlfions  and  warlike  engines  were  put  on  board  and 
fent  forward  ;  fhips  were'  affigned  to  the  legions  and 
allies;  and  the  whole  army  being  embarked,  the  fleet 
entered  the  canal  formerly  cut  by  Drufus,  and  from 
his  name  called  Fcjfa  Drufiana .  Hence  he  failed  pro- 
fperoufly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems ;  where,  having 
landed  his  troops,  he  marched  dire&ly  to  the  Wefer, 
where  he  found  Arminius  encamped  on  the  oppofite 
bank,  and  determined  to  difpute  his  paflage.  The 
next  day  Arminius  drew  out  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle:  but  Germanicus,  not  thinking  it  ad vi fable  to 
attack  them,  ordered  the  liorfe  to  ford  over  under  the 
command  of  his  lieutenants  Stertinius  aud  Emilius  ; 
who,  to  divide  the  enemy’s  forces,  crofted  the  river  in 
two  different  places.  At  the  fame  time  Cariovalda, 
the  leader  of  the  Batavian  auxiliaries,  croffed  the  river 
where  it  was  moil  rapid  :  but,  being  drawn  into  an 
ambufcade,  he  was  killed,  together  with  m oft  of  the 
Batavian  nobility;  and  the  reft  would  have  been  totally 
cut  off,  had  not  Stertinius  and  Emilius  haftened  to 
their  aftifbnce.  Germanicus  in  the  mean  time  paffed 
the  river  without  moleftation.  A  battle  foon  after 
enfued  ;  in  which  the  Germans  were  defeated  with  fo 
great  a  daughter  that  the  ground  was  covered  with 
arms  and  dead  bodies  for  more  than  io  miles  round  : 
and  among  the  fpoils  taken  on  this  occafion,  were 
found,  as  formerly,  the  chains  with  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  hoped  to  bind  their  captives. 

In  memory  of  this  fignal  vidory  Germanicus  raifed 
a  mount,  upon  which  he  placed  as  trophies  the  arms  of 
the  enemy,  and  inferibed  underneath  the  names  of  the 
conquered  nations.  This  fo  provoked  the  Germans, 
though  already  vanquifhed  and  determined  to  abandon 
their  country,  that  they  attacked  the  Roman  army 
unexpectedly  on  its  march,  and  put  them  into  fome 
difordcr.  Being  repulfed,  they  encamped  between  a 
river  and  a  large  foreft  furrounded  by  a  marfh  except 
on  one  fide,  where  it  was  inclofed  by  a  broad  rampart 
formerly  raifed  by  the  Angrivarii  as  a  barrier  betweeu 
them  and  the  Cherufci.  Here  another  battle  enfued  ; 
in  which  the  Germans  behaved  with  great  bravery,  but 
in  the  end  were  defeated  with  great  daughter. 

After  this  fecond  defeat,  the  Angrivarii  fubmitted, 
and  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
and  Germanicus  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  Some 
of  the  legions  he  fent  to  their  winter- quarters  by  land, 
while  he  himfelf  embarked  with  the  reft  on  the  river 
.  T4  Ems,  in  order  to  return  by  fea.  The  ocean  proved 
vat  firft  very  calm,  and  the  wind  favourable  :  but  all  of 
i  ftorm.  a  Bidden  a  ftorm  arifing,  the  fleet,  confifting  of  iooo 
veffels,  was  difperfed:  fome  of  them  were  fwallowed  up 
by  the  waves;  others  were  dafhed  in  pieces  againft  the 
rocks,  or  driven  upon  remote  and  inhofpitable  lflands, 
where  the  men  either  perifhed  by  famine,  or  lived  up¬ 
on  the  flefh  of  the  dead  horfes  with  which  the  fhores 
foon  appeared  flrewcd  ;  for,  in  order  to  lighten  their 
veflVls,  and  difengage  them  from  the  fhoals,  they  had 
been  obliged  to  throw  overboard  their  horfes  and  beafts 
of  burden,  nay,  even  their  arms  and  baggage.  Moft  of 
the  men,  however,  were  faved,  and  even  great  part  ot 
the  fleet  recovered.  Some  of  them  were  driven  upon 
the  coaft  of  Britain  ;  but  the  petty  kings  who  reigned 
there  general;  fly  fent  them  back. 

On  the  news  of  this  misfortune,  the  Catti,  taking 
new  courage,  ram  to  arms 5  but  Caius  Silius  being  de¬ 


tached  againft  them  with  30,000  foot  and  3COO  horfe*  Germany.^ 
kept  them  in  awe.  Germanicus  himfelf,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  body,  made  a  Bidden  irruption  into  the 
territories  of  the  Marii,  where  he  recovered  one  ot 
Varus’s  eagles,  and  having  laid  wafte  the* country,  he 
returned  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  put  his  troops 
into  winter- quarters  ;  whence  he  was  foon  recalled  by 
Tiberius,  and  never  fuffered  to  return  into  Germany 
again. 

After  the  departure  of  Germanicus,  the  more  nor¬ 
thern  nations  of  Germany  were  no  more  molefted  by 
the  Romans.  Arminius  carried  on  a  long  and  fuc- 
cefsful  war  with  Maroboduus  king  of  the  Marco- 
manni,  whom  he  at  laft  expelled,  and  forced  to  apply 
to  the  Romans  for  afiiftance  ;  but,  excepting  Germani¬ 
cus,  it  feems  they  had  at  this  time  no  other  general 
capable  of  oppofing  Arminius,  fo  that  Maroboduus  was  ^ 
never  reftored.  After  the  final  departure  of  the  R0*  Death  of 
mans,  however,  Arminius  having  attempted  to  enflave  Arminius* 
his  country,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  kindred. 

The  Germans  held  his  memory  in  great  veneration  ; 
and  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  they  ftill  ce¬ 
lebrated  him  in  their  fongs.  .  , 

Nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  Ger¬ 
many  from  this  time  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clau* 
dius.  A  war  indeed  is  faid  to  have  been  carried^m 
by  Lucius  Domitius,  father  to  the  emperor  Nero. 

But  of  his  exploits  we  know  nothing  more  than  that 
he  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Elbe,  and  led  his  army 
farther  into  the  country  than  any  of  the  Romans  had 
ever  done.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  however,  the 
German  territories  were  invaded  by  Cn.  Domitius 
Corbulo,  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  his  age.  But 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  forcing  them  to  fubmit  to 
the  Roman  yoke,  he  was  recalled  by  Claudius,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired. 

In  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  a  terrible  revolt  happened 
among  the  Batavians  and  thofe  German  nations  who 
had  fubmitted  to  the  Romans;  a  particular  account  of 
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which  is  given  under  the  article  Rome.  The  revolters 
were  with  difficulty  fubdued  ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  The  Dac?- 
Domitian,  the  Dacians  invaded  the  empire,  and  proved ans  invadfe 
a  more  terrible  enemy  than  any  of  the  other  German1^ 
nations  had  been.  After  feveral  defeats,  the  emperor  p 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  con  fent  to  pay  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute  to  Decebalus  king  of  the  Dacians  ;  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  time  of  Trajan.  But  this  warlike  prince 
refufed  to  pay  tribute  ;  alleging,  when  it  was  de¬ 
manded  of  him,  that  u  he  had  never  been  conquered 
by  Decebalus.”  Upon  this  the  Dacians  palled  the 
Danube,  and  began  to  commit  hoftilities  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  territories.  Trajan,  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
humble  an  enemy  whom  lie  began  to  fear,  drew  toge¬ 
ther  a  mighty  army,  and  marched  with  the  utmoft 
expedition  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  As  Dece- 
balus  was  not  apprifed  of  his  arrival,  the  emperor 
paffed  the  river  without  oppofition,  and  entering  Dacia,, 
laid  wafte  the  country  with  fire  and  fword.  At  laft 
he  was  met  by  Decebalus  with  a  numerous  army.  A, 
bloody  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Dacians  were 
defeated  ;  though  the  victory  coft  the  Romans  dears, 
the  wounded  were  fo  numerous,  that  they  Wanted 
linen  to  bind  up  their  wounds  ;  and  to  fupply  the. 
def ect,  the  emperor  generoufly  devoted  his  own  ward¬ 
robe.  After  the  victory,  he  purfued  Decebalus  from 
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the  Danube,  and  the  other  on  the  oppofite  fide ,  and  has  ever  been  confd  red  as  an  a  e  llT5' ^ 
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•.many,  horfe,  &c.  By  degrees,  however,  as  they  lived  near  crown  to  Fredeiic  the  cleftor  Palatine,  the  mod  power-  Germany. 
u-ry—  the  king’s  perfon,  and  had,  like  all  other  princes,  in-  ful  Proteftant  prince  in  Germany,  and  fon-m-law  to 

J  dependent  territories  belonging  to  them,  they  iucrea-  his  Britannic  majefty  James  I.  That  prince  was  in- 
fed  their  influence  and  authority;  and  in  the  reign  cautious  enough  to  accept  of  the  crown :  but  he  loit  it, 
of  Otho  III.  984,  acquired  the  foie  righr  of  eleding  by  being  entirely  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and 
the  emperor.  Thus,  while  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  imperial  generals  at  the  battle  of  Prague  ;  and  he 
Europe,  the  dignity  of  the  great  lords,  who  were  all  was  even  deprived  of  his  ele&orate,  the  belt  part  of 
originally  allodial  or  independent  barons,  was  dimi-  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  ihe  Pro- 
nifhed  by  the  power  of  the  king,  as  in  France,  and  by  teftant  princes  of  Germany,  however,  had  among  them 
the  influence  of  the  people,  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  in  at  this  time  many  able  commanders,  who  were  at  the 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  elec-  head  of  armies,  and  continued  the  war  with  wonderful 
tors  was  raifed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  emperor’s  fupre-  obilinacy  :  among  them  were  the  margrave  of  Baden 
macy,  and  of  the  people’s  jurifdiaion.  In  1440,  Fre-  Durlach,  Chriftian  duke  of  Brunfwic,  and  count 
dsric  III.  duke  of  Auftria  was  defied  emperor,  and  Mansfield  ;  the  lad  was  one  of  the  belt  generals  or  the 
the  imperial  dignity  continued  in  the  male  line  of  that  age.  Chriftiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark  declared  for 
family  for  too  years.  His  fuccelfor  Maximilian  mar-  them;  and  Richheu,  the  French  mmrfter,  was  not 
ried  the  heirefs  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy ;  where-  fond  of  feeing  the  houfe  of  Auftna  aggrandized.  The 
by  Burgundy  and  the  17  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  excellent  generals  ; 
were  annexed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Charles  V.  and  Chriftiern,  having  put  hrmfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
grandfon  of  Maximilian,  and  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  evangelic  league,  was  defeated  by  Tilly,  an  Imperia- 
Spain,  was  eleTed  emperor  in  the  year  1519.  Under  lift  of  great  reputation  in  war.  Ferdinand  made  fo 
him  Mexico  and  Peru  were  conquered  by  the  Spa-  moderate  a  ufe  of  his  advantages  obtained  over  the  I  ro- 
niards  ;  and  in  his  reign  happened  the  Reformation  teftants,  that  they  formed  a  frefh  confederacy  at  Leip- 
in  feveral  parts  of  Germany;  which,  however,  was  not  fle,  of  which  the  celebrated  Guftavus  Adolphus  king’ 
confirmed  by  public  authority  till  the  year  1648,  by  of  Sweden  was  the  head.  An  account  of  his  glorious 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi-  vidories  is  given  under  the  article  Sweden.  At  lalt 
nand  III.  The  reign  of  Charles  V.  was  continually  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  in  1632. 
difturbed  by  his  wars  with  the  German  princes  and  the  the  Proteftant  caufe  did  not  die  with  him.  He  had 
French  king  Francis  I.  Though  fuccefsful  in  the  begin-  brought  up  a  fet  of  heroes,  fuch  as  the  duke  or  Saxe 
ning  of  his  reign,  his  good  fortune  towards  the  con-  Weimer,  Torftenfon,  Banier,  and  others,  who  /hook 
clufion  of  it  began  to  forfake  him;  which,  with  other  the  Auftrian  power;  till,  under  the  mediation  of 
reafons,  occafioned  his  abdication  of  the  crown.  See  Sweden,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  among  all 
Charles  V.  »  the  belligerent  powers,  at  Munfter,  in  the  year  1648  ; 

His  brother  Ferdinand  I.  who  in  1558  fucceeded  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  political  fyftem  of 
to  the  throne,  proved  a  moderate  prince  with  regard  Europe. 

to  religion.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  get  his  fon  Maxi-  Ferdinand  II.  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ion  Perdi- 
rriilian  declared  king  of  the  Romans  in  his  own  life-  nand  III.  This  prince  died  in  1657;  and  was  fucceeded 
time,  and  died  in  1564.  By  his  laft  will  he  ordered,  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  a  fevere,  unamiable,  and  not 
that  if  either  his  own  male  iffue,  or  that  of  his  brother  very  fortunate  prince.  He  had  two  great  powers  to 
Charles,  {hould  fail,  his  Auftrian  eftates  fhould  revert  contend  with,  France  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Turks 
to  his  fecond  daughter  Anne,  wife  to  the  eledor  of  on  the  other;  and  was  a  lofer  m  his  war  with  both. 

Bavaria,  and  her  iffue.  We  mention  this  deftination,  Louis  XIV.  at  that  time  king  of  France,  was  happy  « 
as  it  gave  rife  to  the  late  oppofition  made  by  the  houfe  in  having  the  two  celebrated  generals  Conde  and  P11- 
of  Bavaria  to  the  pragmatic  fan&ion,  in  favour  of  the  renne  in  his  fervice.  The  latter  had  already  diftin- 
emprefs  queen  of  Hungary,  on  the  death  of  her  father  guiflied  hitnfelf  by  great  exploits agamft  the  Spaniards; 

Charles  VI.  The  reign  of  Maximilian  II.  was  difturb-  and,  on  the  accefiion  of  Leopold,  the  court  of  France 
ed  with  internal  commotions,  and  an  invaflon  from  the  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  confirming  the  treaty  of 
Turks;  but  he  died  in  peace  in  1576.  Pie  was  fuc-  Munfter,  and  attaching  to  her  intereft  feveral  of  the 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Rodolph;  who  was  involved  in  wars  independent  princes  of  Germany.  The  tranquillity 
with  the  Hungarians,  and  in  differences  with  his  bro-  which  now  took  place,  however,  was  not  eftablilhed- 
ther  Matthias,  to  whom  he  ceded  Hungary  and  An-  upon  any  permanent  bafis.  War  with  Spain  was  re- 
ftria  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  empire  fumed  in  the  year  1668;  and  the  great  fucceffes  of 
by  Matthias  ;  under  whom  the  reformers,  who  went  Turenne  in  the  Netherlands  ftimulated  the  ambition  of 
under  the  names  of  Lutherans  and  Cahinifts ,  were  fo  the  prince  of  Conde  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Fran- 
much  divided  among  themfelves,  as  to  threaten  the  che  Compte  at  that  time  under  the  protedion  of  the 
empire  with  a  civil  war.  The  ambition  of  Matthias  houfe  of  Auftria.  This  was  accomplifhed  m  three 
at  laft  tended  to  reconcile  them  ;  but  the  Bohemians  weeks  :  but  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  Louis  had  awakened 
revolted,  and  threw  the  imperial  commiffaries  out  of  the  jealoufy  of  his  neighbours  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a 
a  window  at  Prague.  This  gave  rife  to  a  ruinous  league  was  formed  againft  mm  by  England,  Holland, 
war  which  lafted  fo  years.  Matthias  thought  to  have  and  Sweden  ;  and  the  French  monarch,  dreading  to 
exterminated  both  parties ;  but  they  formed  a  confe-  enter  the  lifts  with  fuch  formidable  enemies,  confented 
deracy,  called  the  Evangelic  League,  which  was  coun-  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  by  which,  among 
terbalanced  by  a  Catholic  league.  other  articles,  Franclie  Compte  was  reftored.  Phe 

Matthias  dying  in  1618,  was  fucceeded  by  his  cou-  flames  of  war,  however,  were  renewed  by  the  miatiable 
fin  Ferdinand  II. ;  but  the  Bohemians  offered  their  ambition  of  the  French  monarch ;  who,  having  enter- 
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ed  into  an  alliance  with  Charles  II.  of  England,  aim-  This  was  the  laft  campaign  made  by  thefe  celebrated 
ed  at  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  overthrow  of  the  commanders  ;  both  of  them  now,  contented  with  the 
Dutch  repuolic.  The  events  of  that  war  are  related  fame  they  had  acquired,  retiring  from  the  field  to 
under  the  article  United  Provinces  :  here  it  is  fpend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  peace.  The  ex- 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  cellent  difcipline,  however,  which  the  two  great  French 
Dutch  excited  the  compaffion  of  the  emperor  and  generals  had  introduced  into  their  armies,  Hill  con- 
couit  of  Spain,  who  now  openly  declared  themfelves  tinued  to  make  them  very  formidable*  though  it  did 
their  allies.  Turenne  was  oppofed  by  the  prince  of  not  always  infure  them  of  vi&ory.  In  Germany,  the 
Orange  in  conjunaion  with  the  celebrated  imperial  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  had  recovered  Phil ipiburo-h  was 
general  Montecucuh,  vvhofe  artful  conduft  eluded  repeatedly  defeated  by  Marefchal  Crequi,  who  had 
even  the  penetration  of  Turenne,  and  he  fat  down  been  ranfomed  from  his  captivity,  and  become  more 
fuddenly  before  the  city  of  Bonne.  Here  he  was  prudent  by  his  defeat.  In  Flanders,  the  prince  of 
joined  by  the  prince  of  ©range,  who  had  likewife  Orange  was  overmatched  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  French  ge-  Marfhal  Luxemburg.  A  peace  was  at  len°th  con- 
neials.  Bonne  furrendered  in  a  (hort  time,  and  eluded  at  Nimeguen  in  1679,  by  which  the°  king-  of 
feveral  other  places  in  Cologne  fell  into  the  hands  of  Fiance  fecured  himfelf  Franche  Compte  with  a  great 
the  allies ;  likewife  cut  off  the  communication  many  cities  in  the  Netherlands  ;  while  the  king  of 
betwixt  France  and  the  United  Provinces;  fo  that  Sweden  was  reinftated  in  thofe  places  of  which  he  had 
Louis  was  foon  obliged  to  recal  his  armies,  and  aban-  been  itripped  by  the  Danes  and  Germans.  This  trau- 
don  all  his  conquefts  with  greater  rapidity  than  they  quillity,  however,  was  of  no  long  duration.  Louis 
had  been  made.  In  1674  he  was  abandoned  by  his  employed  every  moment  in  preparations  for  new  con- 
ally  Charles  II.  of  England,  and  thebifhop  ofMunfter  quefts;  pofTefTed  himfelf  of  the  imperial  city  of  Straf- 
nnd  elector  of  Cologne  were  compelled  to  renounce  burg  by  treachery  ;  and  difpolfelfed  the  Ele&or  Pah- 
their  allegiance  to  him;  but  notwithftanding  thefe  tine  and  the  eleftor  of  Treves  of  the  lordfhips  of  Fal- 
misfortunes,  he  continued  every  where  to  make  head  kemburg,  Germanfheim,  and  Valdentz.  On  the  molt 
againa  his  enemies,  and  even  meditated  new  conquefis.  frivolous  pretences  he  had  demanded  Aloft  from  the 
With  a  powerful  army  he  again  invaded  Franche  Spaniards ;  and  on  their  refufal,  feized  upon  Luxem- 
Compte  in  perfon,  and  in  fix  weeks  reduced  the  whole  burg.  His  conduct,  in  Ihort,  was  fo  intolerable  that 
province  to  his  obedience.  In  Alface,  Turenne  de-  the  prince  of  Orange,  his  inveterate  enemy,  found 
feated  the  imperial  general  at  Sintzheim,  and  ravaged  means  to  unite  the  whole  empire  in  a  league  againll 
the  palaunate.  Seventy  thoufand  Germans  were  fur-  him.  Spain  and  Holland  became  parties  in  the  fame 
pnfed  ;  a  confiderable  detachment  was  cut  in  pieces  at  caufe  ;  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  feemed  alfo  inclined 
Mulhaufen  ;  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  to  accede  to  the  general  confederacy.  Notwithftand- 
fceen  entrufted  with  the  chief  command,  was  routed  ing  this  formidable  combination,  however,  Louis  feem- 
by  Turenne  near  Colmar;  a  third  body  met  with  a  ed  ftill  to  have  the  advantage.  He  made  himfelf  ma- 
iinular  fate  at  Turklieim  ;  and  the  whole  German  fter  of  the  cities  of  Philiplburgh,  Manlicim,  Franken- 
forccs  were  obliged  at  laft  to  evacuate  the  province  and  dal,  Spires,  Worms,  and  Oppenheim  ;  the  fruitful 
repafs  the  Rhine.  country  of  the  palatinate  was  ravaged  in  a  dreadful  man- 

In  coniequence  oi  theie  difafters  the  Imperial  general  ner;  the  towns  were  reduced  to  allies ;  and  the  people 
Montecucuh  was  recalled  to  aft  againll  Turenne.  The  driven  from  their  habitations,  were  every  where  left  to 
military  fkill  of  the  two  commanders  feemed  to  he  nearly  perilh  through  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
equal ;  but  before  the  fuperiority  could  be  adjudged  to  want  of  provifions.  By  this  crueltv  his  enemies  were 
either,  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he  was  rather  exafperated  than  vanquilhed :  the  Imperalifts 
reconnoitring  a  fituation  for  ereCTing  a  battery.  By  under  the  conduft  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  refumed 
his  death  the  Imperialifts  obtained  a  decided  fuperiority.  their  courage,  and  put  a  Hop  to  the  French  conquefts 
Montecucuh  penetrated  into  Alface;  and  the  French,  At  length  all  parties,  weary  of  a  deftrudive  war,  cos- 
under  de  Lorges  nephew  to  the  deceafed  general,  were  fented  to  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  in  1697  By  "this 
happy  in  being  able  to  efcape  a  defeat.  treaty  Louis  gave  up  to  the  empire,  Fribourg,  Bri- 

1  art  of  the  German  army  now  fat  down  before  fac,  Kheil,  and  Philipfburg :  he  confented  alfo  to  de- 
Treves,  where  they  were  oppofed  by  Marefchal  Crequi ;  ftroy  the  fortifications  of  Stralburg.  Fot  Louis  and 
but  the  negligence  of  that  general  expofed  him  to  fuch  Tiaerbach,  the  works  of  which  had  exhaulted  the 
a  dreadful  defeat,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  into  the  Drill  of  the  great  Vauban,  with  Lorrain,  Treves  and 
city  with  only  four  attendants.  Here  he  endeavoured  the  Palatinate,  were  refigned  to  their  refpedive 
in  vain  to  animate  the  people  to  a  vigorous  defence,  princes;  infomuch  that  the  terms  to  which  the  French 
The  garrifon  mutinied  again!!  his  authority ;  and,  monarch  now  confented,  after  fo  many  vi&ories  were 
when  he  refufed  to  fign  the  capitulation  they  made,  fuch  as  could  fcarce  have  been  expeded  under  the 
delivered  him  up  pnfoner  to  the  enemy.  Louis  in  the  prelTure  of  the  greateft  misfortunes.  The  views  of 
mean  time  had  taken  the  field  in  perfon  again!!  the  Louis,  however,  in  confenting  to  this  apparently  hu- 
pnnee  of  Orange  ;  but  the  difaftrous  ftate  of  affairs  in  miliating  treaty,  were  beyond  the  views  of  ordinary 
Germany  induced  him  to  recall  the  prince  of  Conde  politicians.  The  health  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  in 
to  make  head  again!!  Montecucuh.  In  this  campaign  fuch  a  declining  way,  that  his  death  appeared  fo  be  at 
the  prince  feemed  to  have  the  advantage.  He  com-  hand ;  and  Louis  now  refolved  to  renew  his  preten- 
pelled  the  Germans  to  raife  the  fieges  of  Hageuau  and  fions  to  that  kingdom,  which  he  had  formerly  by 
Saverne  ;  and  at  laft  to  repafs  the  Rhine  without  ha-  treaty  folemnlv  renounced.  His  deligns  in  this  re- 
v^ng  been  able  to  force  him  to  a  battle.  fped  could  no't  be  concealed  from  the  vigilance  of 
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William  III.  of  Britain  ;  of  which  Louis  being  fen- 
fible,  and  knowing  that  the  emperor  had  claims  of  the 
fame  nature  on  Spain,  he  thought  proper  to  enter  into 
a  very  extraordinary  treaty  with  William.  This  was 
no  lefs  than  the  partition  of  the  whole  Spanifh  domi¬ 
nions,  which  were  now  to  be  difttibuted  in  the  folhrw- 
ing  manner.  To  the  young  prince  of  Bavaria  were  to 
be  afiigned  Spain  and  the  Fail  Indies  ;  the  dauphin, 
fon  to  Louis,  was  to  have  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guipufcoa;  while  the  Archduke  Charles,  fon 
to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  was  to  have  only  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  By  this  fcandalous  treaty  the  indignation 
of  Charles  was  roufed,  fo  that  he  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  his  dominions  to  the  prince*  of  Bavaria.  This 
fcheme,  however,  was  difconcerted  by  the  fudden 
death  of  the  prince  ;  upon  which  a  new  treaty  of  parti¬ 
tion  was  concluded  between  Louis  and  "William.  By 
this  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  together  with  the  Eail 
India  territories,  were  to  be  be  (lowed  on  the  Areh- 
duke  Charles,  and  the  duehy  of  Milan  upon  the  duke 
of  Lorrain.  The  lad  moments  of  the  Spanifh  monarch 
were  difturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  rival  houfes  of 
Auftria  and  Bourbon  ;  but  the  haughtinefs  of  the*Au- 
itrian  minifters  fo  difgufled  thofe  of  Spain,  that  they 
prevailed  upon  their  dying  monarch  to  make  a  new 
will.  By  this  the  whole  of  his  dominions  were  be¬ 
queathed  to  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  giandfan  to  the 
king  of  France  ;  .and  Louis,  prompted  by  his  natural 
ambition,  accepted  the  kingdom  bequeathed  to  his 
grandfon,  txcufing  himfelf  to  his  allies  in  the  bell 
manner  he  could  for  departing  from  his  engagements 
with  them.  For  this,  however,  he  was  made  to  pay 
dear.  His  infatiable  ambition  and  his  former  fncceffes 
had  alarmed  all  Europe.  The  Emperor,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  king  of  England,  entered  into  a  new  confede¬ 
racy  agaitift  him;  and  a  bloody  war  enfued,  which  threat¬ 
ened  tooverthrowtheFrench  monarchy  entirely.  While 
this  war  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Britain)  was  carried  on.  with  fueh  fuccefs,  the 
Emperor  Leopold  died  in  the  year  1705. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  put  the 
electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria  to  the  ban  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  being  ill  ferved  by  Prince  Louis  of  Baden 
general  of  the  empire,  the  French  partly  recovered 
their  affairs,  notwithftanding  their  repeated  defeats. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  not  all  the  fuccefs  he 
t  xpedl<  d  or  deferved.  Joftph  himfelf  was  fufpe&ed  of 
a  dtiigu  to  fubvert  the  Germanic  liberties  ;  and  it  was 
plain  by  bis  conduct,  that  he  expedled  England  fhould 
take  the  labouring  oar  in  the  war,  which- was  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  carried  on  for  his  benefit.  The  Englifh  were 
di ignited  at  his  flownefs  and  felflfhnefs  :  but  he  died  in 
1711,  before  he  had  reduced  the  Hungarians;  and 
leaving  110  male  iffue,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  em¬ 
pire  by  his  brother  Charles  VI.  whom  the  allies 
were  endeavouring  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
in  oppofition  to  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  to 
Louis  XIV. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place  in  1713, 
Charles  at  did  made  a  [how  as  if  lie  would  continue  the 
war  ;  but  found  himfelf  unable,  now  that  he  was  for- 
faken  by  the  Englifh.  He  therefore  was  obliged  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  France  at  Baden  in  1714,  that 
he  might  attend  the  ptogrefs  of  the  Turks  in  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  where  they  received  a  total  defeat  from  Prince 
Vo l. VII.  PartIL 


Eugene  at  the  battle  of  Petervvaradin.  They  recei¬ 
ved  another  of  equal  importance  from  the  fame  gene¬ 
ral  in  17  1  7,  before  Belgrade,  w  hich  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Imperiaiids  ;  and  next  year  the  peace  of  Paffaro- 
witz,  between  them  and  the  Turks,  was  concluded. 
Charles  employed  every  minute  of  his  leifure  in  ma¬ 
king  arrangements  for  iucreafing  and  preferving  his  he¬ 
reditary  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Happily  for  him,  the  crown  of  Britain  devolved  to  the 
houfe  of  Hanover  ;  an  event  which  gave  him  a  very  de- 
cifive  weight  in  Europe,  by  the  connections  between 
George  I.  and  II.  and  the  empire.  Charles  was  fen- 
fible  of  this  ;  and  carried  matters  with  fo  high  a  hand, 
that,  about  the  years  1724  and  1725,  a  breach  enfued 
between  him  and  George  I.  and  fo  unfleady  was  the 
fyftem  of  affairs  all  over  Europe  at  that  time,  that  the 
capital  powers  often  changed  their  old  alliances,  and 
concluded  new  ones  contradictory  to  their  intereft. 
Without  entering  into  particulars,  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  the  fafety  of  Hanover,  and  its  aggran¬ 
dizement,  was  the  main  objeCt  of  the  Britifh  court ;  as 
that  of  the  emperor  was  the  eftablifhment  of  the  prag¬ 
matic  fanction  in  favour  of  his  daughter  the  (late  em- 
prefs-queen),  he  having  on  male  Hue.  Mutual  concef- 
lions  upon  thofe  great  points  reftored  a  good  under- 
ftanding  between  George  II.  and  the  emperor  Charles; 
and  the  eleCtor  of  Saxony,  flattered  with  the  view  of 
gaining  the  throne  of  Poland,  relinquilhed  the  great 
claims  he  had  upon  the  Anflrian  fuccefiion. 

The  emperor,  after  this,  had  very  bad  fuccefs  in  a 
war  be  entered  into  with  the  Turks,  which  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  chiefly  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  great  fa- 
crifices  he  had  made  in  Italy  to  the  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon.  Prince  Eugene  was  then  dead,  and  be 
had  no  general  to  fupply  his  place.  The  fyftem  of 
France,  however,  under  cardinal  Fleury,  happened  at 
thaL  time  to  be  pacific  ;  and  ftie  obtained  for  him,  from 
the  Turks,  a  better  peace  than  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pedl.  Charles,  to  keep  the  German  and  other  powers 
eafy,  had,  before  his  death,  given  his  eldeft  daughter, 
the  late  empreft-queen,  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of 
Lorrain,  a  prince  who  could  bring  no  accefiion  of  power 
to  the  Auftrian  family. 

Charles  died  in  1 740  ;  and  was  no  fooner  in  the 
grave,  than  all  he  had  fo  long  laboured  for  muft  have 
been  overthrown,  had  it  not  been  for  the  firmnefs  of 
George  II.  The  young  king  of  Prnftia  entered  and 
conquered  Silefia,  which  he  faid  had  been  wrongfully 
difmembered  from  his  family.  The  king  of  Spain  and 
the  eledlor  of  Bavaria  fet  up  claims  diredtly  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  pragmatic  fan&ion,  and  in  this  they  were 
joined  by  France  ;  though  all  thofe  powers  had  fclemn- 
ly  guaranteed  it.  The  imperial  throne,  after  a  confi¬ 
de  rable  vacancy,  was  filled  up  by  the  elector  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  VII .  in  January 
1 742.  The  French  poured  their  armies  into  Bohemia, 
where  they  took  Prague  ;  and  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
to  take  off  the  weight  of  Pruflia,  was  forced  to  cede  to 
that  prince  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  duchy  of  Si¬ 
lefia  by  a  formal  treaty. 

Pier  youth,  her  beauty,  and  fufferings,  and  the 
noble  fortitude  with  which  [he  bore  them,  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians,  into  whofe  arms  flie 
threw  lierfelf  and  her  little  fon  ;  and  though  they  had 
been  always  remarkable  for  their  difaffedtion  to  the 
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Germany,  houfe  of  Auftria,  they  declared  unanimoufly  in  her 
favour.  Her  generals  drove  the  French  out  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  ;  and  George  II.  at  the  head  of  an  Englifli  and 
Hanoverian  army,  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in 
1743.  Charles  VII.  was  at  this  time  miferable  on 
the  imperial  throne,  and  would  have  given  the  queen 
of  Hungary  almoft  her  own  terms  ;  but  fhe  haughtily 
and  impolitically  reje&ed  all  accommodation,  though 
advifed  to  it  by  his  Britannic  majefty,  her  beft  and 
indeed  only  friend.  This  obftinacy  gave  a  colour  for 
the  king  of  Prufiia  to  invade  Bohemia,  under  pretence 
of  fupporting  the  imperial  dignity  ;  but  though  he 
took  Prague,  and  fubdued  the  greateft  part  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  not  fupported  by  the  French  ;  upon 
which  he  abandoned  all  his  conquefts,  and  retired  into 
Silefia.  This  event  confirmed  the  obftinacy  of  the 
queen  of  Hungary  ;  who  came  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  emperor,  that  file  might  recover  Silefia. 
Soon  after,  his  Imperial  majefty,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1745*  died  ;  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  then 
grand  duke  of  Tnfcany,  confort  to  the  queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  after  fnrmountiug  fome  difficulties,  was  chofen 
emperor. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  allies  again  ft  the  French  and 
Bavarians  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  retarded  the  operations  of  the 
emprefs- queen  againft  his  Pruffian  majefty.  The  lat¬ 
ter  beat  the  emperor’s  brother,  Prince  Charles  of  Lor¬ 
rain,  who  had  before  driven  the  Pruflians  out  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  ;  and  the  conduft  of  the  emprefs-queen  was 
fuch,  that  his  Britannic  majefty  thought  proper  to 
guarantee  to  him  the  pofteffion  of  Silefia,  as  ceded  by 
treaty.  Soon  after,  his  Pruffian  majefty  pretended 
that  he  had  difcovered  a  fecret  convention  which  had 
been  entered  into  between  the  emprefs-queen,  the  em¬ 
prefs  of  Ruffia,  and  the  king  of  Poland  as  ele&or  of 
Saxony,  to  ftrip  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to  divide 
them  among  themfelves.  Upon  this  his  Pruffian 
majefty,  very  fuddenly,  drove  the  king  of  Poland  out 
of  Saxony,  defeated  his  troops,  and  took  pofteffion 
of  Drefden  ;  which  he  held  till  a  treaty  was  made  un¬ 
der  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  by  which 
the  king  of  Prufiia  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Lor¬ 
rain,  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  for  emperor.  The 
war,  however,  continued  in  the  Low  Countries,  not 
only  to  the  difavantage,  but  to  the  difcredit,  of  the 
Auftrians  and  Dutch,  till  it  was  finifhed  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  April  1748.  By  that  treaty 
Silefia  was  once  more  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  Prufiia. 
It  was  not  long  before  that  monarch’s  jealoufies  were 
renewed  and  verified ;  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia’s 
views  falling  in  with  thofe  of  the  emprefs-qneen  and 
the  king  of  Poland,  who  were  unnaturally  fupported 
by  France  in  their  new  fchemes,  a  frefh  war  was 
kindled  in  the  empire.  The  king  of  Prufiia  declared 
againft  the  admifiion  of  the  Ruffians  into  Germany, 
and  his  Britannic  majefty  againft  that  of  the  French. 
Upon  thofe  two  principles  all  former  differences  be¬ 
tween  thefe  monarchs  were  forgotten,  and  the  Britifh 
parliament  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  fubfidy  of  670,000k 
to  his  Pruflian  m-ajefty  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war. 

*The  flames  of  war  now  broke  out  in  Germany  with 
greater  fury  and  more  deftrudtive  violence  than  ever. 
The  aimies  of  his  Pruffian  majefty,  like  an  irrefiftible 


torrent,  burft  in  Saxony ;  totally  defeated  the  imperial  Germany, 
general  Brown  at  the  battle  of  Lowofitz  ;  forced  the  — 
Saxons  to  lay  down  their  arms,  though  almoft  im- 
pregnably  fortified  at  Pirna  ;  and  the  ele&or  of  Saxo¬ 
ny  fled  to  his  regal  dominions  in  Poland.  After  this, 
his  Pruflian  majefty  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire; 
and  the  French  poured,  by  one  quarter,  their  armies, 
as  the  Ruffians  did  by  another,  into  the  empire.  The 
condudf  of  his  Pruflian  majefty  on  this  occafion  is  the 
moft  amazing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory  ;  for  a 
particular  account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Prussia. 

At  laft,  however,  the  taking  of  Colberg  by  the 
Ruffians,  and  of  Schweidnitz  by  the  Auftrians,  was 
on  the  point  of  completing  his  ruin,  when  his  moft 
formidable  enemy,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  died,  Ja¬ 
nuary  5th  1762;  George  II.  his  only  ally,  had  died 
on  the  25th  of  Odlober  1760. 

The  deaths  of  thofe  illuftrious  perfonages  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  great  confequences.  The  Britifh  miniftry 
of  George  III.  fought  to  finifh  the  war  with  honour, 
and  the  new  emperor  of  Ruffia  recalled  his  armies. 

His  Pruflian  majefty  was,  notwithftanding,  fo  very 
much  reduced  by  his  Ioffes,  that  the  emprefs-queen, 
probably,  would  have  completed  his  deftru&ion,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  wife  backwardnefs  of  other  Ger¬ 
man  princes,  not  to  annihilate  the  houfe  of  Branden¬ 
burg.  At  fir  ft  the  emprefs-queen  rejected  all  terms 
propofed  to  her,  and  ordered  30,000  men  to  be  added 
to  her  armies.  The  vifible  backwardnefs  of  her  ge- 
nerals  to  execute  her  orders,  and  new  fuccefies  ob¬ 
tained  by  his  Pruflian  majefty,  at  laft  prevailed  on  her 
to  agree  to  an  armiftice,  which  was  foon  followed  by 
the  treaty  of  Hubertfburgh,  which  fecured  to  his  Pruf¬ 
fian  majefty  the  poffcflion  of  Silefia.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  emperor  her  hufhand,  in  1765,  her  fon  Jo- 
feph,  who  had  been  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in 
1764,  fucceeded  him  in  the  empire. 

This  prince  fhowed  an  a&ive  and  reftlefs  difpo- 
fition,  much  inclined  to  extend  his  territories  by 
conqueft,  and  to  make  reformations  in  the  internal  po¬ 
licy  of  his  dominions,  yet  without  taking  any  proper 
methods  for  accomphfhing  his  purpofes.  Hence  he 
was  almoft  always  difappointed  ;  iufomuch  that  he 
wrote  for  himfelf  the  following  epitaph  :  “  Here  lies 
Jofeph,  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings.”  In  the 
year  1  788,  a  war  commenced  betwixt  him  and  the  king 
of  Prufiia;  in  which,  notwithftanding  the  impetuous 
valour  of  that  monarch,  Jofeph  a&ed  with  fuch  cau¬ 
tion  that  his  adverfary  could  gain  no  advantage  over 
him  ;  and  an  accommodation  took  place  without  any 
remarkable  exploit  on  either  fide.  In  1781  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces,  to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  barrier 
towns  which  had  been  fecured  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  Thefe  indeed  had  frequently  been  of 
great  ufe  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  in  its  ftate  of  weak- 
nefs;  but  Jofeph,  confcious  of  his  own  ftrength,  looked 
upon  it  as  derogatory  to  his  honour  to  allow  fo  many 
of  his  cities  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
to  be  garrifoned  at  his  expence.  As  at  that  time  the 
Dutch  were  unable  to  refift,  the  Imperial  orders  for  eva¬ 
cuating  the  barrier  towns  were  inftantly  complied  with  ; 
nor  did  the  court  of  France,  though  then  in  friendship 
with  Holland,  make  any  offer  to  interpofe.  Encou¬ 
raged  by  this  fuccefs,  Jofeph  next  demanded  the  free 
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navigation  of  the  Scheldt;  but  as  this  would  evident-,  ding  corporations 
ly  have  been  very  detrimental  to  the  commercial  in- 
terefts  of  Holland,  a  flat  refufal  was  given  U)  his  re- 
quifitions.  In  this  the  emperor  was  much  difappoint- 
ed  ;  having  flattered  himfelf  that  the  Hollanders,  in¬ 
timidated  by  his  power,  would  yield  the  navigation  of 
the  river  as  eafily  as  they  had  done  the  barrier.  .  Great 
preparations  were  made  by  the  emperor,  which  the 
Dutch,  on  their  part,  feemed  determined  to  refill. 

But  while  the  emperor  appeared  fo  much  fet  upon 
this  acquifition,  he  fuddenly  abandoned  the  project  en¬ 
tirely,  and  entered  into  a  new  fcheme  of  exchanging 
the  Netherlands  for  the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  This  was 
oppofed  by  the  king  of  Prufiia';  and  by  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  court  of  France,  the  emperor  found  him¬ 
felf  at  lafl  obliged  alfo  to  abandon  his  other  fcheme  of 
obtaining  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded,  under  the  guarantee  of  his 
moll  Chriftian  majelly.  The  principal  articles  were, 
that'  the  States  acknowledged  the  emperors  fovereign- 
ty  over  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  limits  of  Sef- 
tingen  ;  they  agreed  to  demolilh  certain  forts,  and  to 
pay  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  in  lieu  of  fome 
claims  which  the  emperor  had  on  Maeflright,  and  by 
way  of  indemnification  for  laying  part  of  his  territories 
under  water. 

The  treaty  with  the  Dutch  was  no  fooner  concluded 
than  a  quarrel  with  the  Turks  took  place,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  an  open  war.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
emperor  had  at  this  time  any  real  provocation,  but 
feems  to  have  adted  merely  in  confequence  of  his  en¬ 
gagements  with  Ruflia  to  reduce  the  dominions  of  the 
Gnind  Signor.  All  thefe  foreign  engagements,  howe¬ 
ver,  did  not  in  the  leafl  retard  the  progrefs  of  reforma¬ 
tion  which  the  emperor  carried  on  throughout  his  do¬ 
minions  with  a  rapidity  fcarcely  to  be  matched,  and 
which  at  lafl  produced  the  revolt  of  the  Auilrian  Nether¬ 
lands.  In  the  courfe  of  his  labours  in  this  way  a  com¬ 
plete  code  of  laws  was  compiled.  Thefe  were  at  firll 
greatly  commended  for  their  humanity,  as  excluding  al- 
moll  entirely  every  fpecies  of  capital  punilhment  ;  yet, 
when  narrowly  confidered,  the  commutations  were  found 
to  be  fo  exceedingly  fevere,  that  the  moll  cruel  death 
would,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have  been  an  ad  of  mer¬ 
cy.  Even  for  fmaller  crimes  the  punilhments  were  fevere 
beyond  meafure ;  but  the  greatell  fault  of  all  was,  that 
the  modes  of  trial  were  very  defedive,  and  the  pu¬ 
nilhments  fo  arbitrary,  that  the  moll  perfed  and  in¬ 
nocent  charader  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  tyrannical  judge. 

The  innovations  in  ecclefiallical  matters  were,  however, 
moll  offenfive  to  his  fubjeds  in  the  Netherlands.  A- 
mong  the  many  changes  introduced  into  this  depart¬ 
ment,  the  following  were  fome  of  the  moll  remarkable, 

I.  An  abridgment  of  divine  fervice.  2.  A  total  fuppref- 
fion  of  vocal  performers  in  choirs.  3.  The  introduction 
of  the  vernacular  language  inllead  of  the  Latin  in  admi- 
niftering  the  facraments  4.  The  prohibition  of  chanting 
hymns  in  private  houfes.  5.  The  fupprefiion  of  a 
great  number  of  religious  houfes,  and  the  redudion  of 
the  number  of  the  clergy.  6.  The  total  abolition  of  the 
papal  fupremacy  throughout  the  Imperial  dominions. 

The  fame  fpirit  of  innovation  difplayed  ltfelf  even  in 
the  moll  minute  matters.  Many  favours  were  bellow¬ 
ed  upon  the  Jews;  and  in  1786  the  emperor  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  to  the  different  handicraft  and  tra- 
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youth  might  be  received  as  apprentices  in  that  city. 

Severe  laws  againll  gaming  were  enaded  and  put  in 
execution  with  equal  rigour.  Heavy  reftri&ions  were 
alfo  laid  on  all  the  focieties  of  free  mafons  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  while  thofe  in  the  Netherlands  were  totally  fup- 
prelfed. 

The  great  number  of  innovations  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters  were  highly  refented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  who  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their 
attachment  to  the  Romilh  religion  in  its  moll  fuperlli- 
tious  form.  Indeed  the  alterations  in  the  civil  confti- 
tution  were  fo  great,  that  even  thofe  who  were  leall  bi- 
gotted  in  this  refped  began  to  fear  that  their  liberties 
were  in  danger,  and  an  univerfal  dilfatisfadion  was 
excited.  The  emperor  behaved  at  firll  in  a  very 
haughty  manner,  refufed  to  yield  the  fmalleft  point 
to  the  folicitations  of  his  fubjeds.  Finding,  how^ 
ever,  that  a  general  revolt  was  about  to  take  place, 
and  being  unable  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  Turk- 
ilh  war,  to  fpare  fuch  a  force  as  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  reduce  the  provinces  to  obedience,  he  thought 
proper,  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  to  promife  a  rellora- 
tion  of  their  ancient  conllitution  and  privileges.  His 
promifes,  however,  were  found  to  be  fo  delufive,  and 
his  condud  was  fo  arbitrary  and  capricious,  that  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1789  the  States  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  in  the  Auilrian  Netherlands  came  to  a  refolution 
of  entirely  throwing  off  the  yoke.  Articles  of  a  fede¬ 
ral  union  were  drawn  up,  and  a  new  republic  was 
formed  under  the  title  of  the  Belgic  Provinces .  .  The 
fituation  of  the  emperor’s  affairs  at  that  time  did  not 
allow  him  to  take  the  meafures  neceffary  for  preventing 
this  revolt ;  to  which  perhaps  his  ill  Hate  of  health  alio 
contributed.  About  the  beginning  of  February  1790 
his  diftemper  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be 
thought  dangerous  ;  and  continuing  daily  to  grow 
worfe,  he  funk  under  it  on  the  20th  of  the  fame  month, 
in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  and  26th  of  his  reign. 

The  leaders  of  the  Auilrian  revolution,  however, 
foon  became  fo  difagreeable  to  their  countrymen,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  fly  ;  and  the  congrefs,  which  had 
been  eftablilhed  as  the  fupreme  legiflative  body,  beha¬ 
ved  with  fuch  tyranny,  that  they  became  generally  de- 
telled.  Mean  time,  the  late  emperor  was  fucceeded 
by  his  brother  Peter  Leopold  Jofeph  grand  duke  of 
Tufcany  ;  under  whofe  adminillration  matters  have 
taken  a  more  favourable  turn.  By  his  wifdom,  mo¬ 
deration,  and  humanity,  he  has  already  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  retrieved  the  bad  confequences  of  his  predeceffor’s 
condu£l,  having  made  peace  with  the  Ottomans,  and 
regained  the  allegiance  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  upon 
the  whole  feems  to  be  a&uated  not  more  by  a  fenfe 
of  his  own  rights,  than  by  a  regard  to  the  rights  and 
happinefs  of  his  fubje&s. 

At  prefent,  Germany  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
the  Baltic  Sea,  Denmark,  and  the  German  Ocean  ; 
on  the  eall,  by  Pruflia,  Hungary,  and  Poland;  and  on 
the  well,  by  the  Low  Countries,  Lorraine,  and  Franche 
Compte:  fo  that  it  now  comprehends  the  Palatinate, 
of  Cologne,  Triers,  and  Liege,  which  formerly  belongs 
ed  to  the  Gauls;  and  is  difmembered  of  Frielland- 
Groningen,  and  Overyffel,  which  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  Low  Countries. 

Since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  this  country 
4U2  has, 
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Germany 


has  been  divided  into  High  and  Low  Germany.  The 
firCt  comprehends  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  Fran- 


Situation  con‘a>  Suabia,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  AuRria, 
extent,  &c ,  Carinthia,  Carniota,  Stiria,  the  SwiL,  arid  the  Grifons. 
of  Germu-  The  provinces  of  Low  Germany  are,  the  Low  Coun- 
try  of  the  Rhine,  Triers,  Cologne,  Mentz,  Weitphalia, 
Hefie,  Brunfwic,  MLnia,  Lnfatia,  High  Saxony  upon 
the  Elbe,  Low  Saxony  upon  the  Elbe,  Mecklenburg, 
Lunenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania. 

Conftitu*  Monarchy  was  firfi  ellabliihed  in  Germany  by  Cl> 
tion  ofthe  dovick  :  after  him  Charlemagne  extended  his  power 
empire.  and  hjs  dominions ;  and  fo  great  had  the  empire  be¬ 
come,  that  during  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  fon,  go¬ 
vernment  was  adminifieted  in  the  provinces  by  peri'ons 
veiled  with  power  for  that  purpofe  under  the  title  of 
Dukes.  In  the  diRri&s  of  thefe  provinces,  ju (lice  was 
dillributed  by  a  comes  or  count,  which  officer  was  in 
German  called  Graf.  But  from  their  courts  lay  an 
appeal  to  that  of  the  emperor,  before  a  prefident  ft y  Ifed 
Comes  Palatinus ,  that  is,  “  count  Palatine,  or  of  the 
palace,”  in  German  denominated  Pfalzgraf.  The 
frontiers  or  marches  were  governed  by  a  marquis, 
llyled  by  the  Germans  Markgraf,  fimilar  to  onr  lord 
warden.  Generally  the  centre  of  the  empire  was 
ruled  by  an  officer,  who  poffdfed  a  fimilar  power,  but 
a  greater  extent  of  dominion,  than  the  Grave,  under 
the  title  of  Landgrave.  To  whs  and  caftles,  which 
were  occafionally  honoured  with  the  refidence  of  the 
emperor,  were  governed  by  a  Burggraf.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  lignification  of  the  above 
mentioned  titles,  and  the  extent  of  power  which 
they  coil f erred  upon  the  perfons  honoured  with  them, 
differ  according  to  the  fucceffive  ages  and  the  gradual 
developement  of  the  German  confiitution. 

By  reafon  of  family  broils  in  the  Imperial  houfe,  and 
civil  wars  in  the  dominions,  the  dignity  of  the  fove- 
reign  was  depreffed,  and  a  new'  form  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  railed  lip.  The  dukes  exalted  themfelves  above 
the  power  of  the  emperor,  and  fecured  for  their  fons  a 
iucceffion  to  their  greatnefs ;  while  the  interell  of 
the  fovereign,  in  order  to  llrengthen  the  bond  of  pei- 
foual  attachment,  ratified  to  others  and  their  defen¬ 
dants  that  fway  which  had  been  formerly  delegated 
and  dependant  on  his  will.  Hence  arofe  the  modern 
conllitution  of  dillindf  principalities,  acknowledging 
one  head  in  the  perfon  of  an  emperor.  But  Ihortly 
after  the  election  of  Conrade  duke  of  Franconia  tOthe 
throne,  this  new-gained  authority  of  the  princes  be¬ 
came  doubtful.  However,  after  moll  violent  diRur- 
bances  and  confufions,  the  regulations  yielded  to  by 
Albert  II.  and  his  fuceefibrs,  particularly  by  Frede¬ 
rick  III.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  German  conllitu¬ 
tion  :  but  the  power  and  form  of  which  were  after¬ 
wards  improved  by  Maximilian.  Before  Charles  V. 
mounted  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the 
electors  formed  a  bulwark  again  11  the  Imperial  power, 
by  an  inllrument  called  the  capitulation  ;  to  which  ar¬ 
ticles  of  government  he  and  all  emperors  elected  fince 
have  fworn  previous  to^  their  inveftiture  with  imperial 
53  dignity. 

Of  the  elec*  When  the  German  monarchy  received  an  ele&ive 
turs.  form,  the  right  of  ele&ioii  was  not  limited  to  the  great 
officers  of  Hate,  for  other  princes  participated  of  this 
privilege.  But  the  empire  being  governed  by  four 
dukes,  the  princes  under  their  authority,  in  order  to 


court  their  favour,  gave  to  them  the  difpofal  of  their  Gerimny.  1 
votes,  and  of  thole  of  their  valfals.  The  three  arch-  — y— ^  1 
bifhops  alfo,  who  were  necefTarily  prefent  at  the  coro¬ 
nation,  obtained  the  ele&oral  dignity-  However,  be- 
fide  this  origin  of  the  modern  eleftors,  tilt  high  fh- 
tions  about  court  procured  their  poiTtflbrs  an  influence 
over  other  members,  and  their  general  refidence  there 
gave  them  a  folk!  advantage  in  their  conllant  and 
early  prefence  at  the  diet  of  eledion.  For  in  times 
of  turbulence  feveral  emperors  were  elected,  when 
princes  had  not  an  opportunity  to  attend.  And  hence 
fprung  up  a  fancliou  to  that  right,  which  the  high 
officers  of  the  houffiold  had  afiumed,  of  electing  with¬ 
out  any  confutation  of  the  other  members  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Pope  Gregory  X.  too,  either  conceiving  that 
they  did  po fills,  or  willing  that  they  ffiould  acquire, 
this  right,  exhorted  them  in  a  bull  to  terminate  the 
troubles  of  Germany  by  ele&ing  an  emperor.  And 
fince  that  period  they  have  been  held  as  the  foie  elec¬ 
tors.  But  the  pofleffion  of  this  high  power  was  firength- 
cned  by  a  league  among R  themfelves  called  the  electoral 
union,  which  received  additional  confirmation  from  the 
emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  was  formally  and  fully 
ratified  by  that  famous  conllitution  of  Charles  IV. 
termed  the  golden  bull ;  according  to  which  the  ter¬ 
ritories  and  the  high  offices  by  which  the  eleftoral  dig¬ 
nity  is  conveyed,  mull  defeend  according  to  the  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  are  indivifible. 

I  he  golden  bull  declares  the  following  number  and 
titles  of  the  ele&ors :  The  archbiffiop  of  Mentz  as* 
great  chancellor  of  the  German  empire  ;  the  elector  of 
Cologne  as  great  chancellor  of  the  empire  in  Italy  ; 
the  eleClor  of  Tiiers  as  great  chancellor  of  the  empire 
in  Gaul  and  Arles ;  the  king  of  Bohemia  as  cup¬ 
bearer  ;  the  count  Palatine  as  high  Reward  ;  the  duke 
of  Saxony  as  grand  marffial;  the  margrave  of  Brandeu- 
burgh  as  grand  chamberlain.  The  number  originally 
was  feven,  but  the  emperor  Leopold  created  the  duke 
of  Lunenburg,  anceRor  to  our  prefent  Britiffi  fi  /e- 
reign,  an  eleClor  ;  to  whom  the  poR  of  arch-treaLurelr 
was  afterwards  given  ;  and  thus  Hanover  forms  the 
eighth  electorate.  But  this  number  cannot  be  increa- 
fed  by  the  emperor  without  a  previous  election  by  the 
eleClors  themfelves;  who,  thus  capable  of  electing  and 
of  being  elcCted,  may  Ryle  themfelves  C oimper antes ;  and 
they  exercife  part  of  the  imperial  authority,  if  a  vacan¬ 
cy  of  the  throne  happen.  But  when  or  before  this  Elec^n  of 
occurs,  the  eleCtiou  of  the  emperor  is  proceeded  to  af- 
ter  the  following  manner  :  The  eleCtor  of  Mentz,  be-ror. 
foye  the  lapfe  of  a  month  after  the  death  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  fummons,  as  great  chancellor  of  the  empire,  the 
reR  of  the  eleClors  to  attend  on  fome  fixed  day  within 
the  fpace  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  fum- 
mous.  The  eleClors  generally  fend  their  ambaffadors 
to  the  place  of  election,  which  is  held  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Mayne;  but Laving  the  right  of  the  city  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  it  may  be  held  elfewhere. 

When  the  diet  of  eleClors  is  aflembled,  they  proceed 
to  compofe  the  capitulatibn,  to  which  the  emperor 
when  eleded  is  to  fwear.  The  capitulation  being  ad- 
jufied,  the  eleClor  of  Mentz  appoints  a  day  for  the 
eleClion.  When  this  day  arrives,  the  gates  of  the  city 
are  (hut,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  eleClor  of  Mentz. 

The  eleClors  or  their  ambalfadors,  protellants  except¬ 
ed,  repair  in  great  pomp  to  mafs ;  and  after  its  cele¬ 
bration 
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fcrmany.  bration  they  take  a  folemn  oath  to  choofe,  unbiafTed 
and  uninfluenced,  the  perfon  that  appears  moil  proper 
for  the  imperial  dignity.  After  this  they  repair  to 
the  facrilly,  where  t lie  elector  of  Mentz  firft  aflcs,  if 
there  be  any  impediment  known  againft  their  proceed¬ 
ing  at  prcftnt  to  an  election  l  and  next  he  obtains  a 
promife,  that  the  perfon  elected  by  the  majority  fhall 
be  received  as  emperor.  The  declarations  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  ambafladors,  in  refpeCt  to  thefe  two  points,  are 
recorded  by  two  notaries  of  the  empire.  Then  all 
vvitnefles  withdraw  ;  and  the  eleCior  of  Mentz  collect¬ 
ing  the  fuffrages,  which  are  viva  voce ,  and  giving  his 
own  laft,  the  wituefles  are  recalled,  and  he  declares  the 
perfon  whom  the  electors  have  chofen.  But  the  elec¬ 
tion  is  not  complete,  nor  is  the  new  emperor  pro¬ 
claimed,  until  the  capitnlatiofi  be  fworn  to  either  by 
himfelf  or  by  his  ambafladors  if  he  be  abfent.  From 
this  time  he  is  itvled  king  of  the  Romans  until  the  co¬ 
ronation  takes  place  ;  which  ceremony  confers  the 
title  of  emperor.  According  to  the  golden  bull,  it 
fhould  be  celebrated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  out  of  re¬ 
fpeCt  to  Charlemagne,  who  refided  there  ;  but  faving 
the  right  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  may  take  place  elfe- 
where.  The  coronation  is  performed  by  the  archbifhop 
of  Mentz  or  elector  of  Cologne.  And  when  he  is 
feated  on  his  throne,  the  duke  of  Saxony  delivers  in¬ 
to  his  hand  the  fivord  of  Charles  the  Great,  with 
which  he  makes  fome  knights  of  the  holy  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  and  is  alfo  obliged  to  confer  that  honour  upon 
fuch  others  as  are  nominated  by  the  refpeCtive  elec¬ 
tors.  When  he  proceeds  to  dinner  in  the  great  hall, 
lie  is  feated  at  a  table  elevated  two  fteps  higher  than 
that  of  the  electors,  and  is  ferved  by  counts  of  the  em* 
pire.  The  electors,  each  of  whom  has  alfo  his  table, 
are  attended  by  the  gentlemen  of  their  refpeCtive 
courts.  Thefe  electors,  who  afiift  perfonally  at  the 
ceremony,  fit  and  eat  at  their  own  tables  ;  but  thofe 
who  are  represented  by  ambafladors  have  only  their 
tables  covered  out  of  form  with  plates,  at  which  the 
ambafladors  do  not  fit. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  empire  during  the  reign  of 
ail  emperor,  his  prefumptive  fucctflor  may  be  elected 
king  of  the  R6mans.  But  this  election  confers  at 
fir  ft  a  mere  title  ;  for  by  an  exprefs  article  in  his  ca¬ 
pitulation,  the  king  of  the  Romans  fwears  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  government  during  the  life  of ’  the 
elnperor  ;  but  on  his  deceafe,  the  coronation  con¬ 
firms  him  emperor  without  a  feccnd  election. 

Should  there  not  be  a  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
tluyne  become  vacant,  the  government  is  adminiltered 
by  vicars  of  the  empire,  who  are  the  electors  Palatine 
and  of  Saxony,  as  count  palatine  and  arch-marfhai  of 
the  empire.  Each  has  his  diftriCt  and  tribunal  of  the 
vicariate  ;  and  by  the  golden  bull  it  is  eftablifhed,  that 
all  aCts  of  the  vicars  are  valid  ;  but  they  are  all  fully 
confirmed  by  the  emperor;  which  confirmation,  by 
an  article  of  his  capitulation,  he  is  bound  to  give. 

There  are  alfo  vicars  of  the  emperor.  Thefe  offices 
are  conilituted  by  a  delegation  of  the  imperial  power 
from  the  emperor  to  any  prince  of  the  empire,  when 
he  is  unable  to  execute  his  authority  himfelf.  But 
thefe  vicars  (land  accountable  to  the  emperor;  their 


When  the  race  of  Charlemagne  ceafed  to  govern  in  Germany.^ 
Germany,  the  princes  and  Hates  aiToeiated  to  continue  v 
the  empire  ;  and  that  its  majefty  might  be  vifible,  and 
its  laws  enforced,  they  agreed  to  choofe  an  emperor. 

From  this  emperor  all  electors  and  princes  except  thofe 
before  1582  receive  inveftiture  of  their  dominions; 
counts  and  free  cities  from  the  Aulic  council.  But 
this  inveftiture  is  no  more  than  a  lign  of  fubmiffion  to 
the  majefty  of  the  empire,  which  is  depollted  in  the 
emperor.  For  as  the  conilituted  members  of  the  em¬ 
pire  are  dependent  on  that  collective  union  from  which 
they  derive  protection,  they  therefore  fiiovv  this  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  emperor,  bccaufe  he  reprefents  the 
majefty  of  that  union  or  of  the  empire  ;  but  in  all 
other  refpeCts  they  are  independent  and  free. 

Tiufe  princes  or  fovCreigns  may  even  wage  war 
with  the  prince  wearing  the  imperial  crown,  as  pof- 
fefltd  of  other  titles  and  dominions  unconnected  with 
his  imperial  llation.  Nor  can  the  fovereignty  of  any 
member  be  affeCted  fo  long  as  he  remains  loyal  to  the 
empire  ;  which  loyalty  conftitutes  his  duty,  and  fecures 
him  its  protection.  But  fhould  he  be  guilty  of  any 
violation  againft  the  emperor,  as  head  or  the  empire, 
fuch  a  crime  would  commit  him  to  the  punifliment  of 
its  laws,  and  he  would  be  put  under  the  ban.  For 
this  crime  would  be  againft  that  collective  body  of  fo- 
vereigns  whofe  union  conftitutes  the  empire;  and  there¬ 
fore  any  violation  of  that  union  is  juftly  punifhed  with 
deprivation  of  thefe  territories  which  render  fuch  fo- 
vereigns  members  of  the  empire.  Nor  can  this  pti- 
nifhment  of  the  ban  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  thofe 
princes  who  derive  their  fovereignty  from  this  confti- 
tution,  and  whofe  fubje&ion  is  an  aCt  of  their  own 
confent.  However,  no  member  of  the  empire  can  at 
prefent  be  put  under  the  ban  without  being  firll  heard,, 
and  without  the  concurrence  of  the  eleCtors,  princes,, 
and  ftates,  being  previofly  obtained. 

The  emperor  is  endowed  with  many  privileges,  and  ^ 
his  powet  partly  appears  in  the  exercife  of  hi®  refer ved  rur. 
rights,  or  the  peculiar  prerogatives  annexed  to  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity.  He  grants  to  princes  the  inveftiture  of 
their  dominions  ;  but  to  this  he  is  bound  as  the  laws 
direCt.  He  confers  titles,  but  promifes  that  they 
fhall  be  bellowed  only  on  fuch  per  fans  as  will  maintain 
their  dignity,  and  can  fupport  their  rank.  Bdule,  he 
can  give  merely  the  title  ;  for  the  power  or  privilege 
of  prince  or  count  can  be  obtained  only  from  their  re- 
fpeCtive  bodies.  But  in  fome  inftauces,  even  titles  are 
of  high  importance.  For  the  defeendauts  of  a  prince 
are  incapable  of  fucceffion,  if  their  mother  be  of  inferior 
rank  to  their  father ;  but  the  conferring  of  a  title  ennobles 
her  and  removes  the  bar,  if  the  collateral  line  con  feats. 

The  emperor  can  alfo  make  cities,  found  uni- 
verfities,  grant  the  privilege  of  fairs,  &c.  He  can  al¬ 
fo  difpenfe  with  the  tedious  terms  of  minority,  and  em¬ 
power  princes  to  afTume  at  an  earlier  age  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  own  dominions.  He  decides  all  rank 
and  precedency,  and  has  a  power  of  prima  preccs ,  that 
is,  of  granting  for  once  in  every  chapter  of  the  em¬ 
pire  a  vacant  feat.  But  he  is  not  above  the  law;  for 
eleCtors  have  riot  only  chofen  but  depofed  emperor3. 
However,  the  influence  of  the  capitulation  is  to  pre- 
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ads  may  be  annulled  and  their  offices  revoked,  all  de-  vent  fuch  rigorous  proceedings  :  but  fhould  thC  capi 
pendant  on  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  determinable  tulation  be  violated,  the  college  of  eleCtors  might  pro- 
at  his  pleafure.  ceed  to  remonftrance  >  and  if  thefe  remonftrances  fhould 

be 
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Germany,  foe  without  effedl,  In  conjunction  with  the  diet,  they 
w“v  might  refort  to  more  forcible  remedies. 

i6  The  diet  is  that  alTembly  of  the  Hates  in  which  the 
Diet  of  the  legiflative  power  of  the  empire  refides  ;  and  is  compo- 
empire.  fed  Qy  ^  eie£orSj  princeSj  prelates,  counts,  and  free 
cities  of  the  empire.  It  has  fat  fince  1 663,  and 
is  held  ufnally  at  Ratifbon.  The  emperor,  when  pre¬ 
sent,  prefides  in  perfon  ;  when  abfent,  by  his  commif- 
fary,  whofe  communication  of  propofals  from  the 
emperor  to  the  affembly  is  called  the  commijforial  de¬ 
cree.  The  eleCtor  of  Mentz,  as  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  is  director  of  the  diet ;  and  to  his  chancery 
are  all  things  addreffed  that  are  to  be  fubmitted  to 
the  empire  ;  the  reading  of  which  by  his  fecretary  to 
the  fecretaries  of  the  other  minifters  at  the  diet  is  de¬ 
nominated  per  dittaturam ,  and  confih  utes  the  form  of 
tranfmitting  papers  or  memorials  to  the  diCtature  of 
the  empire. — The  diet  is  compofed  of  three  diftinCl 
colleges,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  diredlor. 
The  firH  college  is  that  of  ele&ors ;  of  which  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Mentz  is  director  as  firfi  eledlor,  The  fecond 
college  is  that  of  princes.  It  confiils  of  princes,  arch- 
bifhops,  and  bifhops ;  and  of  prelates,  abbot3,  and 
counts,  who  are  not  confidered  as  princes.  Each 
prince  fpiritual  and  temporal  has  a  vote,  but  prelates 
and  counts  vote  by  benches.  The  prelates  are  divided 
into  two  benches,  the  counts  into  four;  and  each  bench 
has  only  one  vote.  The  archduke  of  Aullria  and  the 
archbifhop  of  Saltzburg  are  alternately  directors  of  the 
college  of  princes.  The  third  college  is  that  of  the 
free  cities  of  the  empire  ;  the  direCtor  of  which  is  the 
minifter  of  the  city  in  which  the  diet  happens  to  fit. 

In  all  thefe  colleges,  the  fentiments  of  the  majority 
are  conclufive,  except  in  refpeCt  of  fundamental  laws, 
which  affedi  the  whole  empire,  or  fuch  matters  as  re¬ 
late  to  religion.  In  theie  they  mull  be  unanimous. 

Where  religion  is  intereHed,  the  proceedings  are 
alfo  different.  The  colleges  are  then  confidered  as 
confilling  of  two  bodies,  the  evangelic  and  the  catho¬ 
lic  ;  and  if  any  religious  point  be  propofed,  it  muff 
meet  not  only  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  pro- 
pofing  body,  but  muft  have  the  majority  of  the  other 
to  eftablifh  it.  This  diflindlion  arofe  from  a  conjunc 
tion  called  the  ^evangelic  body ;  which  was  formed  by 
the  Proteflant  Hates  and  princes  to  guard  the  Pro- 
teHant  interefl  in  Germany,  by  watching  over  the 
laws  for  the  fecurity  of  their  religion,  and,  in  cafe 
of  violation,  by  obtaining  redrefs  from  the  imperial 
throne.  For  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  as  in  the  pa¬ 
latinate,  where  the  count  is  a  Papiff  and  the  fubjedls 
are  ProteHants,  fhould  oppreffions  arife,  application 
would  be  made  to  the  evangelic  body  through  the  di¬ 
rector.  The  eleCtor  of  Saxony  is  direCtor  of  the  evan¬ 
gelic  body,  though  he  is  a  Papin  :  but  therefore  his 
reprefentations  in  favour  of  the  ProteHants  have  more 
v  force  ;  and  befide,  fhould  he  abufe  an  office  which  in- 

vefls  him  with  confiderable  weight  and  influence,  he 
could  be  inHantly  deprived  of  it. 

The  firH  two  colleges  are  Hyled  fuperior,  and  in  ef- 
feCt  conflitute  the  diet :  for  all  points  that  come  be¬ 
fore  the  diet,  are  generally  firH  deliberated  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  eleCtors,  and  pals  from  that  to  the  college  of 
princes;  in  which,  if  any  objection  arife,  a  free  con¬ 
ference  takes  place  between  the  directors  of  each  col¬ 
lege.  And  fhould  they,  in  confequence  of  this  free 
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conference,  concur,  they  invite  the  third  college  to  Germany, 
accede  to  their  joint  opinion  ;  which  invitation  is  ge- 
nerally  complied  with :  but  fhould  this  college  return  a 
refufal,  the  opinion  of  the  other  two  colleges  is  in  fome 
few  cafes  engroffed  in  the  chancery,  and  delivered  to 
the  emperor's  commiffary  as  the  opinion  of  the  empire. 

The  opinion  of  the  third  college  is  merely  mentioned 
at  the  clofe.  However,  though  the  fuperior  colleges 
do  in  effedt  conffitute  the  diet;  yet  the  received  maxim 
is,  that  no  two  colleges  conflitute  a  majority,  that  is, 
the  majority  of  voices  at  the  diet ;  nor  can  the  empe¬ 
ror  confirm  the  opinion  of  two  colleges  as  an  opinion 
of  the  diet.  By  the  peace  of  WeHphalia,  a  decifive 
vote  was  recognized  as  a  right  of  the  imperial  cities, 
which  the  two  fuperior  colleges  fhould  not  infringe 
upon  ;  their  vote  being,  by  the  fundamental  law,  of 
equal  weight  with  that  of  the  eledlors  and  princes. 

After  a  meafure  is  approved  of  by  the  colleges,  it 
is  fubmitted  to  his  Imperial  majefly  to  receive  his  ne¬ 
gative  or  confirmation.  Should  he  approve  the  point, 
it  is  publifhed  in  his  name  as  the  refolution  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  Hates  are  exhorted  to  obey,  and  tribunals 
defired  to  confider  as  fuch. 

The  diet  not  only  makes  and  explains  laws,  but  de¬ 
cides  ambiguous  cafes.  It  muH  alfo  be  confulted  be¬ 
fore  war  is  made  ;  appoints  the  field-marfhal  who  is  to 
command  the  army,  and  affigns  him  his  council  of 
war.  The  diet  alfo  enters  into  and  makes  alliances, 
but  ufually  empowers  the  emperor  to  negociate  them  ; 
and  foreign  Hates  have  their  ambaffadors  at  the  diet, 
but  the  diet  fends  no  miniflers  to  foreign  courts. 

In  the  origin  of  the  empire,  juflice  was  adminiHered 
in  the  diHridls  of  the  provinces  by  counts,  and  appeals  ^ration  0f 
lay  from  their  courts  to  that  of  the  emperor  before  the  juflice, 
count  palatine.  But  as  civil  broils  fhook  the  power 
of  the  emperor,  they  interrupted  alfo  the  courfe  of 
juffice.  The  confequent  inconveniences  caufed  feveral 
folicitations  to  be  preferred  from  the  Hates  to  diffeient 
emperors  for  the  eflablifhment  of  a  court  of  juflice, 
which  fhould  take  cognizance  of  great  as  well  as  finall 
caufes.  And  at  length  fuch  a  court  was  eredled  by 
Maximilian  I.  under  the  title  of  the  Imperial  Chamber 
at  Worms,  in  the  year  1495  ;  but  was  removed  to 
Spires  in  1533,  and  to  Wetzlar  in  1696,  where  it  is 
now  held.  The  members  of  this  court  are  a  judge  of 
the  chamber  and  25  affeffors,  partly  ProteHants  partly 
Papifls.  The  preiident  is  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
the  affeffors  by  the  Hates.  The  court  receives  appeals 
from  inferior  jurifdictions,  and  decides  dubious  titles  ; 
and  all  caufes  before  it  between  prince  and  prince,  or 
princes  aud  private  perfons,  are  adjudged  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  refpedlive  parties,  or  according  to  the 
Imperial  law.  This  tribunal  is  under  the  inipedlion 
of  vifitors  appointed  by  the  Hates  ;  and,  during  their 
vilitation,  the  fentences  of  the  court  are  fubjedl  to  re- 
vilion.  Appeals  lie  afterward  alfo  from  the  judgment 
of  the  vifitors  to  that  of  the  diet. 

The  emperors,  finding  themfelves  deprived  of  many  Aulic  con*' 
of  their  powers,  wifiied  to  raife  their  prerogatives  bycil* 
forming  a  tribunal,  of  which  they  fhould  name  the 
judges,  and  before  whom  caufes  in  the  lafl  refort  fhould 
come.  But  Maximilian  torefavv,  in  refpedl  to  the 
new  tribunal,  that  though  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  im¬ 
portance  made  the.  Hates  flruggle  for  its  eredtion,  the 
expences  of  its  eHablifhment  would  make  them  negledl 

its 
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its  fupport;  and  the  event  bore  witnefs  to  his  fagacity. 
But  when,  through  the  oraiffions  and  negligence  of 
the  ftates,  there  happened  to  be  a  ceflation  in  the  di- 
ftribution  of  juftice  by  the  Imperial  chamber,  he  re¬ 
vived  his  court  of  the  count  Palatinate  or  Aulic  coun¬ 
cil.  And  in  order  to  gain  the  quiet  acquiefcence  of 
the  ftatea,  under  the  malic  of  a  partition  of  power,  and 
of  generous  moderation,  he  delired  them  to  add  eight 
to  the  number  of  afleffors,  and  the  falaries  of  all  Ihould 
be  difcharged  by  him.  The  Hates  fwallowed  the  bait, 
but  foon  perceived  that  they  had  loft  part  of  their  li¬ 
berty. 

The  emperor,  by  keeping  the  tribunal  always  open, 
by  filling  its  feats  with  men  of  firtt-rate  talents,  and 
by  having  its  fentences  duly  and  fpeedily  executed, 
dirw  all  caufes  before  it.  The  ftates  remonftrated, 
declaring,  that  the  Imperial  chamber  ought  to  be  not 
only  the  fupreme,  but  foie  tribunal  of  that  kind.  The 
emperor  anfwercd,  that  he  had  creeled  the  Imperial 
chamber  in  confcquence  of  their  iolicitations  ;  but  as 
they  had  not  fupplie-d  the  tribunal  with  judges,  he  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  deficiency  by  a  conttant  adminiftration 
of  juftice  in  the  eftablilhment  of  another. 

The  Aulic  council  now  lubfifts  with  equal  authority, 
each  receiving  appeals  from  inferior  jurifdidfions  ;  but 
neither  appealing  to  the  other,  as  the  dernier  refort  from 
both  mult  be  had  to  the  diet.  However,  to  the  Atllic 
council  belong  the  referved  rights  of  the  emperor;  and 
to  the  Imperial  chamber  alfo  are  annexed  pecul  ar 
powers.  The  Imperial  chamber  fublills  during  a  va¬ 
cancy  of  the  throne  under  the  authority  of  the  vicars 
of  the  empire  ;  whereas  the  Aulic  council  does  not 
exift  until  appointed  by  the  fuccetdrng  emperor. 

The  Aulic  council  cor  lifts  of  a  prefident,  vice-prefi- 
dent,  and  feventeen  afleffors,  of  whom  fix  are  Pro- 
teftants.  The  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire  is  alfo  in- 
titled  to  a  feat ;  and  all  decrees  iffuing  from  the  coun¬ 
cil  pafs  through  his  Iran  Is  to  thofe  who  are  to  execute 
them.  This  tribunal  obtains  for  the  emperor,  through 
the  appeals  from  the  courts  of  other  princes,  a  new 
authority  befide  that  which  he  poffeffes  from  his  re¬ 
fereed  rights ;  but  eleftors  and  fome  princes,  as  thofe 
of  Hanover,  Auftria.  Brunfwick,  Swedifh  Pomerania, 
Hefle,  are  free  from  this  dependence  on  the  emperor, 
to  wlrofe  Aulic  council  their  fnbjefts  cannot  appeal ; 
nor  can  it  take  cognizance  of  ecclefiaftical  or  criminal 
caufes,  both  of  which  appertain  to  territorial  juftice  ; 
which  we  (hall  prefently  confider  when  we  have  furvey- 
ed  the  executive  inftrument  of  Imperial  juftice. 

The  divifion  of  the  empire  into  circles  is  a  regula¬ 
tion  coeval  with  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Imperial 
chamber  by  Maximilian,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the 
arm  of  juftice  with  vigour  to  enforce  its  decrees.  The 
original  divifion  was  into  fix  circles,  which  are  called 
the  ancient  circles;  and  are  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Suabia, 
Lower  Saxony,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Weftphaha  : 
but  the  powerful  princes,  who  at  firtt  declined  bring¬ 
ing  their  dominions  under  the  form  of  circles,  were 
ltd  by  a  political  fineffe  of  the  emperois  to  adopt 
the  regulation,  and  increafe  the  number  to  ten,  by 
forming  the  four  new  circles  of  Auftria,  Burgundy, 
the  electorate  circle,  and  Upper  Saxony. 

Over  thefe  circles  prefide  directors,  to  whom  the 
tribunals  of  juftice  commit  the  execution  of  their  de¬ 
crees.  The  fix  old  circles  have  two  directors  each. 
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the  four  new  have  one  each.  The  office  of  direftor  is  Germany* 
permanent  and  hereditary,  as  it  belongs  always  to  the 
full  prince  in  the  circle,  upon  whom  it  confers  high 
authority  ;  for  all  the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  chamber 
and  Aulic  council  are  of  no  avail  unlefs  the  dire&Or  will 
execute  them. 

The  uire&ors  of  the  circles^are  not  only  inftruments 
of  war  but  of  peace :  for  in  cafe  of  an  Imperial  war, 
they  are  to  colledl  the  troops  of  the  circle  ;  and  if  any 
ftate  or  prince  of  their  refpedlive  circles  fuffer  violation 
from  others,  they  are  to  yield  protection  and  enforce 
the  peace  ;  or  fhould  there  be  any  tumultuous  upri- 
fings  of  the  people,  the  fuppreffion  of  fuch  belongs  to 
them. 

The  emperor  is  the  executive  inftrument  of  the 
whole  empire  }  the  directors  are  fuch  of  the  conftitu- 
tive  parts  called  circles.  The  profperity  and  fecurity 
of  which  being  at  ftake,  the  directors,  as  prefidencs, 
muft  hold  frequent  diets  in  their  refpective  circles,  in 
order  to  confult  on  and  adopt  falutary  meafures  for 
their  fafety  and  welfare  :  but  as  the  interefts  of  thofe 
near  to  us  are  generally  fo  intimately  blended  with  our 
own,  that  the  good  of  either  cannot  be  purfued  with¬ 
out  the  mutual  concurrence  of  both,  there  arife  nego- 
ciations  on  particular  points  between  the  diets  of  dif¬ 
ferent  circles,  which  are  therefore  ftyled  confederate 
circles;  and  thefe  negociations  being  more  frequent 
amongft  the  circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine, 
or  Weftphalia,  they  are  denominated  the  correfponding 
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Every  prince  is  fovereign  in  his  own  country  ;  and  Powers  of 
may  enter  into  alliances,  and  purfue  by  all  political  the  Ger- 
meafures  his  own  private  inter 'ft,  as  other  fovereigns raan  Pnn° 
do  ;  for  if  even  an  Imperial  war  be  declared,  he  may 
remain  neuter  if  the  fafety  of  the  empire  be  not  at 
ftake. 

Each  ftate  or  fovereign  appoints  in  general  three 
colleges  for  its  government.  The  firft  is  the  geheimde - 
rath ,  or  privy- council ;  the  fecond  is  the  regiernng ,  or 
regency  ;  the  third  the  renthcammer ,  or  chamber  of 
finances.  Each  of  thefe  has  a  prefident ;  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firft  college  is  always  prefident  of  the  fe¬ 
cond. — The  geheimderath  reprefents  the  prince,  and 
fuperintends  the  other  two.  The  regierung  regulates 
limits  of  territories,  holds  confetences  with  other  prin¬ 
ces,  and  is  in  moft  countries  a  court  of  juftice  :  how¬ 
ever,  in  fome  ftates  there  is  alfo  a  court  of  juftice  call¬ 
ed  jujlit%  departement .  And  befides  the  right  of  con¬ 
ferences  alfigned  to  the  regierung  by  the  fovereign 
when  there  are  difputes  between  princes,  there  is  alfo 
an  aujlrage ,  or  abitration,  appointed  in  order  to  decide 
them".  Attention  muft  be  paid'  to  this  privilege  of 
princes,  who  muft  be  called  on  to  appoint  an  auftrage 
before  refort  be  had  to  the  Imperial  tribunal,  but  to 
which  there  Rill  lies  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
the  auftrage.  The  renthcammer  attends  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  domains  and  eftates,  to  the  territorial  reve¬ 
nues,  and  management  of  the  taxes. 

Every  fovereign  or  prince  is  arbitrary  in  laws  of  po¬ 
licy,  but  not  of  revenue  ;  for  no  new  tax  or  impoft 
can  be  laid  on  his  country  without  the  confent  of  the 
nobles  and  fubje&s.  For  this  purpofe,  on  the  land 
tag ,  or  day  on  which  his  fubjeCts  are  to  be  convened, 
which  is  once  in  the  period  of  four  or  five  years,  and 
at-  no  other  time  can  he  aflemble  them,  he  calls  toge¬ 
ther 
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frrrm^py.  tlier  the  nobles  and  commiffaries  or  deputies  of  the 
“  towns  of  his  dominions.  The  nobles  tifually  attend 
in  perfon,  but  may  fend  reprefentatives.  To  this  af- 
fembly  the  prince  propofes  the  taxes,  & c.  and  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  voices  difpefes  of  the  meafures. 

Villages,  though  conliderable,  fend  no  deputies  to 
this  affembly  ;  becaufe  they  are  either  already  repre- 
fented  by  their  refpeAive  lords*  or  becaufe  they  rank 
too  low,  being  in  a  date  of  vaffalage  when  compared 
to  towns :  for  th£ir  inhabitants  mull  mend  highways, 
and  can  be  iinpreffed  as  foldiers  ;  from  both  of  which 
inhabitants  of  towns  are  exempt. 

On  the  land  tag,  the  refpe&ive  quotas  alfo  of  each 
place  are  fixed,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  princes  con¬ 
tingent  in  cafe  of  an  Imperial  war. 

There  is  no  fixed  (landing  army  of  the  empire;  but 


.3° 

Military 
force  and 
annual  re¬ 
venue. 


3* 

Produc  * 
tions  and 
commerce, 


cafe  of  war,  viz. 
Upper  Saxony 
Lower  Saxony 
Weftphalia 
Upper  Rhine 
Lower  Rhine 
Burgundy 
Franconia 
Auflria 
Bavaria 
Swabia 


upon  by 

the  diet  in 

Foot. 

Horfe. 

2707 

1321 

2707 

1 32 1 

2707 

1321 

2853 

491 

2707 

600 

2707 

1321 

1902 

980 

55°  7 

252  1 

H94 

800 

2707 

1321 

27,998 

11 -997 

Total 

The  whole  number  of  forces  in  the  feivice  of  the 
feveral  German  princes  have  been  Hated  at  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  ;  others  calculate,  that  the  ecclefiaftical  princes 
can  furnifh  74,500  men,  the  temporal  princes  379,000, 
and  the  emperor  90,000,  as  head  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  Total  543,500. 

The  revenue  accruing  to  the  emperor  as  fuch  in 
time  of  peace,  is  very  trifling,  only  about  20,000 
crowns,  being  the  contributions  of  a  few  imperial 
towns  ;  but  in  cafe  of  war,  extraordinary  aids,  called 
Roman  months ,  laid  on  by  the  diet,  are  contributed  by 
the  different  circles  at  the  following  rate  for  railing  1 4r 


million  of  florins,  viz. 
Upper  Saxony 
Lower  Saxony 
Weflphalia 
Upper  Rhine 
Lower  Rhine 
Burgundy 
Franconia 
Auftria 
Bavaria 
Swabia 

Total 


Florins. 
156,360 
156,360 
156,360 
101,41  1 

io5,654 

156,360 
1 13,481 
306,390 
91,261 
156,360 


Xtr. 

l5 

l5 

*5 

30 

5 

J5 

25 

20 

5 

l5 


,499,999  40 


The  a&ual  revenue  of  all  Germany  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  at  nearly  L.  18.000,000  flerling,  or  100  million 
of  dollars. 

From  the  great  extent  of  the  empire,  every  variety 
of  foil  is  to  be  met  with;  but  it  is  upon  the  whole ~ 
more  fertile  than  otherwife.  The  middle  parts  are 
mod  produ&ive  in  corn  and  cattle;  the  fouthern  abound 
with  excellent  wines  and  fruits.  The  northern  parts, 
from  their  coldnefs,  are  rather  unfavourable  to  vege- 
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tat  ion  ;  however,  agriculture  throughout  improves  ex-  Ccrmanv. 
ceedingly.  Their  mines,  though  early  explored,  Hill  ~ 
continue  great  fources  of  wealth.  They  produce,  ex¬ 
cepting  tin,  almoft  every  mineral.  Of  quicklilver,  one 
mine  alone  is  computed  to  yield  50,000  pounds  weight 
a-year.  They  furnifh  the  fined  fort  of  clay  for  porce¬ 
lain,  and  have  excellent  and  extenfive  falt-works. 

from  the  central  fituation  of  Germany,  its  com¬ 
merce  with  the  reft  of  Europe  is  very  extenfive.  Its 
minerals  are  decidedly  the  firft  native  articles  for  trade  ; 
after  which  its  medicinal  waters,  fait,  hemp,  flax,  linen, 
filk,  wines,  fruits,  corn,  cattle,  fluffs,  cloths,  timber, 
porcelain,  wrought  iron  and  fteel,  drugs,  oil,  and  co- 
louis,  are  the  principal.  The  artizans  furnifhed  by 
the  revocation  of  the  ediA  of  Nantz,  enable  Germany 
on  longer  to  ftand  in  need  of  the  wrought  filks  of  other 
countries.  Great  commercial  fairs  dill  exift  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  it  is  confidered  upon  the  whole  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  in  its  favour. 

With  regard  to  the  charaAer  of  the  ancient  Ger¬ 
mans,  they  are  deferibed  to  us  by  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  writers  as  refembling  the  Gauls  ;  and  differing  n 
from  other  nations  by  the  largenefs  of  their  itature,  Chara&r 
ruddy  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  yellow  bufhy  hair,  °f  ^le and- 
haughty  and  threatening  looks,  droug  conditutions, ent  Gej> 
and  being  proof  againft  hunger,  cold,  and  all  kinds  of1™** 
hardfhip. 

Their  native  difpofition  difplayed  itfelf  chiefly  in 
their  martial  genius,  and  in  their  lingular  irdelity. 

The  former  of  thefe  they  did  indeed  carry  to  fuch  an 
excefs  as  came  little  ihort  of  downright  ferocity ; 
but,  as  to  the  latter,  they  not  only  valued  themfelves 
highly  upon  it,  but  were  greatly  eltecmed  by  other 
nations  for  it ;  infomuch  that  Auguftus,  and  feveral 
of  his  fuccelTors,  committed  the  guard  of  their  per- 
fons  to  them,  and  almoft  all  other  nations  either  court¬ 
ed  their  friendfhip  and  alliance,  or  hired  them  as  auxi¬ 
liaries  :  though  it  muft  be  owned,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  their  extreme  love  of  liberty,  and  their  hatred  of 
tyranny  and  oppreflion,  have  often  hurried  them  to 
treachery  and  murder,  efpecialiy  when  they  have 
thought  themfelves  ill  ufed  by  thofe  who  hired  them ; 
for  in  all  fuch  cafes  they  were  eafily  ftirred  up,  and 
extremely  vindictive.  In  other  cafes,  Tacitus  tells  us, 
they  were  noble,  magnanimous,  and  beneficent,  with- 
out  ambition  to  aggrandize  their  dominions,  or  inva¬ 
ding  thofe  from  whom  they  received  no  injury  ;  ra¬ 
ther  choofing  to  employ  their  Itrength  and  valour  de- 
fenfively  than  offenfivcly  ;  to  preserve  their  own,  than 
to  ravage  their  neighbours. 

Their  friendfhip  and  intercourfe  was  rather  a  com- 
pound  of  honeft  bluntnefs  and  hofpitality,  than  of 
wit,  humour,  or  gallantry.  All  ttrangers  were  fure 
to  meet  with  a  kind  reception  from  them  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  their  ability:  even  tliofe  who  were  not  in  a 
capacity  to  entertain  them,  made  it  a  piece  of  duty 
to  introduce  them  to  thofe  who  could  ;  and  'nothing 
was  looked  upon  as  more  fcandalotts  and  deteftabhf, 
than  to  rtfufe  them  either  the  one  or  the  other.  They 
do  not  feem,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  tafte  for  grand  and 
elegant  entertainments  ;  they  afft&td  in  every  thing, 
in  their  houfes,  furniture,  diet,  &c.  rather  plaiunefs 
and  ftrrplicity,  than  fumptuoufriefs  and  luxury.  If 
they  learned  of  the  Romans  and  Gauls  the  ufe  of  money, 
it  was  rather  becaufe  they  found  it  more  convenient 
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{Ran  tTicir  ancient  way  of  bartering  Ane^ommodi'ty  for 
another;  and  then  they  preferred  thofe  ancient  coins 
which  had  been  damped  during  the  times  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  liberty,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  either  milled  or 
cut  in  the  rims,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  fo  eafily 
cheated  in  them  as  in  fome  others,  which  were  fre¬ 
quently  nothing  but  copper  or  iron  plated  over  with 
filver.  This  lad  metal  they  likewife  preferred  before 
gold,  not  becaufe  it  made  a  greater  {how,  but  becaufe 
it  was  more  convenient  for  buying  and  felling  :  And 
as  they  became  in  time  more  feared  by,  or  more  ufeful 
to,  the  Romans  ;  fo  they  learned  how  to  draw  enough 
-of  it  from  them  to  fupply  their  whole  country,  befides 
what  flowed  to  them  from  other  nations. 

As  they  defpifed  fuperfiuities  in  other  cafes,  fo 
they  did  alfo  in  the  connubial  way  :  every  man  was 
contented  with  one  wife,  except  fome  few  of  their 
nobles,  who  allowed  themfelves  a  plurality,  more  for 
fhow  than  pleafure  ;  and  both  were  fo  faithful  to  each 
-other,  and  chafle,  true,  and  difinterefied,  in  their 
conjugal  affe&ions,  that  Tacitus  prefers  their  manners 
in  this  refpedl  to  thofe  of  the  Romans.  The  men 
fought  not  dowries  from  their  wives,  but  bellowed 
them  upon  them.  T  heir  youth,  in  thofe  cold  climes, 
did  not  begin  fo  foon  to  fed  the  warmth  of  love  . as 
they  do  in  hotter  ones  :  it  was  a  common  rule  with 
them  not  to  marry  young  ;  and  thofe  were  moil 
•efteemed  who  continued  longed,  in  celibacy,  becaufe 
they  looked  upon  it  as  an  effeftual  means  to  make 
them  grow  tall  and  flrong  ;  and  to  marry,  or  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  woman,  before  they  were  full  20  years 
old,  was  accounted  fhameful  wantonnefs.  The  wo¬ 
men  fhared  with  their  hufbands  not  only  the  care 
of  their  family,  and  the  education  of  their  children, 
but  even  the  liardfhips  of  war.  They  attended  them 
in  the  field,  cooked  their  victuals  for  them,  dreffed 
their  wounds,  ilirred  them  up  to  fight  manfully  again!! 
their  enemies,  and  fometimes  have  by  their  courage 
and  bravery  recovered  a  vi&ory  when  it  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  fnatched  from  them.  In  a  word, 
they  looked  upon  fuch  conftant  attendance  on  them, 
not  as  a  fervitude,  like  the  Roman  dames,  but  as  a 
duty  and  an  honour.  But  what  appears  to  have 
been  {till  an  harder  fate  upon  the  ancient  German 
dames  was,  that  their  great  Odinus  excluded  all  thofe 
from  his  valhalla ,  or  paradife,  who  did  not,  by  fome 
violent  death,  follow  their  deceafed  hufbands  thither. 
Yet  not  with  {landing  theirhaving  been  anciently  in  fuch 
high  repute  for  their  wifdom  and  fuppofed  fpirit 
of  prophecy,  and  their  continuing  fuch  faithful  and 
tender  helpmates  to  their  liufbands,  they  funk  in  time 
fo  low  in  their  elleem,  that,  according  to  the  old 
Saxon  law,  he  that  hurt  or  killed  a  woman  was  to  pay 
but  half  the  fine  that  he  fliould  have  done  if  he  had 
hurt  or  killed  a  man.  - 

There  is  fcarcely  any  one  thing  in  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  though  fo  nearly  allied  in  mofl  of  their  other 
cufloms  to  the  Gauls,  were  yet  more  oppofite  to  them 
than  in  their  funerals.  Tliofe  of  the  latter  were  per¬ 
formed  with  great  pomp  and  profufion;  thofe  of  the 
former  were  done  with  the  fame  plainnefs  and  fimplicity 
which  they  obferved  in  all  other  things :  the  only  gran¬ 
deur  they  affe&ed  in  them  was,  to  burn  the  bodies  of 
.their  great  men  with  fome  peculiar  kinds  of  wood;  but 
then  the  funeral  pile  was  neither  adorned  with  the  clothes 
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and  other  fire  furniture  of  the  deceafed,  nor  perfumed  Germany* 
with  fragrant  herbs  and  gums :  each  man’s  armour, 
that  is,  his  fword,  fiiield,  and  fpear,  were  flung  into 
it,  and  fometimes  his  riding  horfe.  The  Danes,  in¬ 
deed,  flung  into  the  funeral- pile  of  a  prince,  gold, 
filver,  and  other  precious  things,  which  the  chief 
mourners,  who  walked  in  a  gloomy  guife  round  the 
fire,  exhorted  the  byftariders  to  fling  liberally  into  it 
in  honour  of  the  deceafed.  They  afterwards  depofited 
their  afhes  in  urns,  like  the  Gauls,  Romans,  and  other 
nations  ;  as  it  plainly  appears,  from  the  vail  numbers 
which  have  been  dug  up  all  over  the  country,  as  well 
as  from  the  fundry  diflertations  which  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  upon  them  by  feveral  learned  moderns  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  One  thing  we  may  obferve,  in  general,  that, 
whatever  facrifice3  they  offered  for  their  dead,  whatever 
prefents  they  made  to  them  at  their  funerals,  and 
whatever  other  fuperftitious  rites  they  might  perform 
at  them,  all  was  done  in  confequence  of  thofe  excel¬ 
lent  notions  which  their  ancient  religion  had  taught 
them,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  blifs  or  mi- 
fery  of  a  future  life.  34 

It  is  impofiible,  indeed,  as  they  did  not  commit  any  Their  belie! 
thing  to  writing  till  very  lately,  and  as  none  of  the  an- ^^uture 
cient  writers  have  given  us  any  account  of  it,  to  guefs 
how  foon  the  belief  of  their  great  Odin,  and  his  para¬ 
dife,  was  received  among  them.  It  may,  for  aughfc 
we  know,  have  been  older  than  the  times  of'  Tacitus, 
and  he  have  known  nothing  of  it,  by  reafon  of  their 
fcrupulous  care  in  concealing  their  religion  from  (Iran- 
gers  :  but  as  they  conveyed  their  do&rines  to  pofterity 
by  fongs  and  poems,  and  moil  of  the  northern  poets 
tell  us  that  they  have  drawn  their  intelligence  from 
thofe  very  poems  which  were  ft  ill  pleferved  among 
them;  we  may  rightly  enough iuppofe,  that  whatever 
dodlrines  are  contained  in  them,  were  formerly  profefs- 
ed  by  the  generality  of  the  nation,  efpecially  fince  wc 
find  their  ancient  practice  fo  e'xa&ly  conformable  to  it. 

Thus,  fince  the  fureft  road  to  this  paradife  was,  to 
excel  in  martial  deeds,  and  to  die  intrepidly  in  the 
field  of  battle  ;  and  fince  none  were  excluded  from  it 
but  bafe  cowards,  and  betrayers  of  their  country  ;  it  is 
natural  to  think,  that  the  fignal  and  exceffive  bravery 
of  the  Germans  flowed  from  this  ancient  belief  of 
theirs:  and,  if  their  females  were  fo  brave  and  faith¬ 
ful,  as  not  only  to  fliare  with  their  hu{bands  all  the 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  war,  but  at  length  to  follow 
them,  by  a  voluntary  death,  into  the  other  world  ;  it 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  any  thing  elfe  but  a  flrong 
perfuafion  of  their  being  admitted  to  live  with  them  in 
that  place  of  blifs.  This  belief,  therefore,  whether 
received  originally  from  the  old  Celtes,  or  afterwards 
taught  them  by  the  fince  deified  Gain,  feems,  from 
their  general  pradlice,  to  have  been  univerfally  received 
by  all  the  Germans,  though  they  might  differ  one 
from  another  in  their  notions  of  that  future  life. 

-  The  notion  of  a  'future  happinefs  obtained  by  mar¬ 
tial  exploits,  efpecially  by  dying  fword  ,in  hand,  made 
them  bewail  the  fate  of  thofe  who  lived  to  an  old  age, 
as  dilhonourable  here,  and  hopelefs  hereafter  :  upon 
which  account,  they  had  a  barbarous  way  of  fending 
them  into  the  other  world,  willing  or  not  willing* 

And  this  cufiom  lafled  feveral  ages  after  their  receiving 
Chrrfiianity,  efpecially  among  the  Pruflians  and  Veni- 
di ;  the  former  of  whom,  it  feems,  dnpatched  by  a 
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Germany,  quick  death,  not  only  their  children,  the  Tick,  fervants, 
& c.  but  even  their  parents,  and  fometimes  themfelves  : 
and  among  the  latter  we  have  inftances  of  this  horrid 
parricide  being  pra&ifed  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  All  that  need  be  added  is,  that,  if 
thofe  perfons,  thus  fuppofed  to  have  lived  long  enough, 
either  defired  to  be  put  to  death,  or  at  leaTl  feemed 
cheerfully  to  fubmit  to  what  they  knew  they  could  not 
avoid,  their  exit  was  commonly  preceded  with  a  fad, 
and  their  funeral  with  a  fe.rlt  ;  but  if  they  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fhun  it,  as  it  fometimes  happened,  both  cere¬ 
monies  were  performed  with  the  deepeft  mourning.  In 
the  former,  they  rejoiced  at  their  deliverance,  and  be¬ 
ing  admitted  into  blifs ;  in  the  latter,  they  bewailed 
their  cowardly  excluding  themfelves  from  it.  Much  the 
fame  thing  was  done  towards  thofe  wives  who  betray¬ 
ed  a  backwardnefs  to  follow  their  dead  hufbands. 

We  mud  likewife  obferve,  that,  in  thefe  funerals,  as 
well  as  in  all  their  other  feads,  they  were  famed  for 
#xcef$in^  t0  drinking  to  excefs  ;  and  one  may  fay  of  them,  above 
all  the  ether  descendants  of  the -ancient  Celtes,  that 
their  hofpitality,  banquets,  &c.  confided  milch,  more 
in  the  quantity  of  drong  liquors,  than  in  the  elegance 
of  eating.  Beer  and  drong  mead,  which  were  their  na¬ 
tural  drink,  were  looked  upon  as  the  chief  promoters  of 
health,  drength,  fertility,  and  bravery;  upon  which 
account,  they  made  no  fcruple  to  indulge  themfelves  to 
the  utmod  in  them,  not  only  in  their  feads,  and  efpe- 
cially  before  an  engagement,  but  even  in  their  com- 
36  mon  meals. 

Character  The  modern  Germans  in  their  perfons  are  tall  and 
dern  Q1110"  ^ronS  built.  The  ladies  have  generally  fine  complexions; 
mans.  ^  an(^  ^ome  them,  efpeeially  in  Saxony,  have  all  the 
delicacy  of  features  and  fhape  that  are  fo  bewitching  in 
a  certain  ifland  of  Europe. 

Both  men  and  women  affe&  rich  drefFes,  which  in 
fafhion  are  the  fame  as  in  France  and  England  ;  but  ' 
the  better  fort  of  men  are  exceflively  fond  of  gold  and 
filver  lace,  efpeeially  if  they  are  in  the  army.  The  la¬ 
dies  at  the  principal  courts  differ  not  much  in  their 
drefs  from  the  French  and  Englifh,  only  they  are  not 
fo  exceflively  fond  of  paint  as  the  former.  At  fome 
courts  they  appear  in  rich  furs ;  and  all  of  them  are 
loaded  with  jewels,  if  they  can  obtain  them.  The  fe¬ 
male  part  of  the  burghers  families,  in  many  German 
towns,  drefs  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  fome  of 
them  inconceivably  fantadic,  as  may  be  feen  in  many 
prints  publifhed  in  books  of  Travels ;  but  in  this  re- 
fpedl  they  are  gradually  reforming,  and  many  of  them 
make  quite  a  different  appearance  in  their  drefs  from 
what  they  did  30  or  40  years  ago.  As  to  the  peafan- 
try  and  labourers,  they  drefs  as  in  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  according  to  their  employments,  conveniency, 
and  opulence.  In  Wedphalia,  and  mod  other  parts  of 
Germany,  they  fieep  between  two  feather-beds,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  upper  one  of  down,  with.fheets  ditched  to 
them,  which  by  ufe  becomes  a  very  comfortable  prac¬ 
tice.  The  mod  unhappy  part  of  the  Germans  are  the 
tenants  of  little  needy  princes,  who  fqueeze  them  to 
keep  up  their  own  grandeur;  but,  in  general,  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  the  common  people  are  far  preferable  to 
thofe  of  the  French. 

The  Germans  are  naturally  a  frank,  honed,  hofpi- 
table  people,  free  from  artifice  and  difguife.  The 
higher  orders  are  ridiculoufly  proud  of  titles,  ancedry, 
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and  fliow.  The  Germans,  in  general,  are  thought  to  Germany 
want  animation,  as  their  perfons  promife  more  vigour  — 
and  a&ivity  than  they  commonly  exert  even  in  th$ 
field  of  battle.  But  when  commanded  by  able  gene¬ 
rals,  efpeeially  the  Italians,  fuch  as  Montecuculi  and 
prince  Eugene,  they  have  done  great  things,  both  a- 
gaind  the  Turks  and  the  French.  The  Imperial  arms 
have  feldoin  made  any  remarkable  figure  againd  either 
of  thofe  two  nations,  or  againd  the  Swedes  or  Spani¬ 
ards,  when  commanded  by  German  generals.  This 
poflibly  might  be  owing  to  the  arbitrary  obdinacy  of 
the  court  of  Vienna  ;  for  in  the  two  lad  wars  the 
Audrians  exhibited  prodigies  of  military  valour  and 
genius. 

Induftry,  application,  and  perfeverance,  are  the 
great  chara&eridics  of  the  German  nation,  efpecialiy 
the  mechanical  part  of  it.  Their  works  of  art  would 
be  incredible  were  they  not  v.ifible,  efpeeially  in  watch 
and  clock  making,  jewellery,  turnery,  fculpture,  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  and  certain  kinds  of  archite&ure.  The 
Germans  have  been  charged  with  intemperance  in  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  ;  and  perhaps  not  unjuftiy,  owing 
to  the  vafl  plenty  of  their  country  in  wine  and  pro- 
vifions  of  every  kind.  But  thofe  practices  feem  now 
to  be  wearifig  out.  At  the  greated  tables,  though 
the  gueds  drink  pretty  freely  during  dinner,  yet  the 
repad  is  commonly  finifhed  by  coffee  after  three  or 
Four  public  toads  have  been  drank.  But  no  people 
have  more  feading  at  marriages,  funerals,  and  birth¬ 
days. 

The  German  nobility  are  generally  men  of  fo  much 
honour,  that  a  fharper  in  (other  countries,  efpecialiy  in 
England,  meets  with  more  credit  if  he  pretends  to  be 
a  German,  than  of  any  other  nation. 

The  merchants  and  tradefmen  are  very  civil  and  ob~ 
liging.  All  the  fons  of  noblemen  inherit  their  fa¬ 
thers  titles,  which  greatly  perplexes  the  heralds  and 
genealogids  of  that  country.  This  perhaps  is  one  of 
the  reafons  why  the  German  hufbands  are  not  quite  fo 
complaifant  as  they  ought  otherwife  to  be  to  their  la¬ 
dies,  who  are  not  intitled  to  any  pre-eminence  at  the 
table  ;  nor  indeed  do  they  feem  to  affedl  it,  being  far 
from  either  ambition  or  loquacity,  though  they  are  frid 
to  be  fomewhat  too  fond  of  gaming.  From  what  has 
been  premifed,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  many 
of  the  German  nobility,  having  no  other  hereditary 
edate  than  a  high-founding  title,  eafily  enter  into 
their  armies,  and  thofe  of  other  fovereigns.  Their 
fondnefs  for  title  is  attended  with  many  other  inconve¬ 
niences.  Their  princes  think  that  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  though  it  may  treble  their  revenue,  is  be¬ 
low  their  attention  ;  and  that,  as  they  are  a  fpccies  of 
beings  fuperior  to  labourers  of  every  kind,  they  would 
demean  themfelves  in  bein^jconcerned  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  grounds.  37 

The  domedic  diverfions  of  the  Germans  are  the  fame  Amufe- 
as  in  England;  billiards,  cards,  dice,  fencing,  dam mcnts# 
cing,  and  the  like.  In  fum  trier,  people  of  fafhion  re¬ 
pair  to  places  of  public  refort,  and  drink  the  waters. 

As  to  their  field-diverfions,  befides  their  favourite  one 
of  hunting,  they  have  bull  and  bear  beating,  and  the 
like.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  live  luxurioufly,  a 
great  part  of  their  time  being  fpent  in  feading  and  ca- 
roufing  ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  feveral  branches  of 
the  Danube  are  frozen  over,  and  the  ground  covered 
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tenany  with  fnow,  the  ladies  take  their  recreations  in  fledges  pssony,  horned-poppy,  hypecoum,  and  ranunculus  fal-  Gsrftuna- 
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of  different  fhapes,  fuch  as  griffins,  tygers,  fwans, 
fcollop  fhells,  &c.  Here  the  lady  fits,  dreffed  in  vel¬ 
vet  lined  with  rich  furs,  and  adorned  with  laces  and 
jewels,  having  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap  ;  and  the 
fledge  is  drawn  by  one  horfe,  flag,  or  other  crea¬ 
ture,  fet  off  with  plumes  of  feathers,  ribbons,  and 
bells.  As  this  di  verb  on  is  taken  chiefly  in  the  night¬ 
time,  fervants  ride  before  the  fledge  with  torches,  and 
a  gentleman  fitting  on  the  fledge  behind  guides  the 
horfe. 

The  Reformation  firft  fpread  in  Germany  to  moff 
advantage  ;  and  fince  the  religious  peace  of  1 555, 
there  have  been  eftablifhed  the  Roman  Catholic,  pre¬ 
vailing  moflly  in  the  fouth;  the  Lutheran  in  the  north; 
and  the  Calvinift,  called  alfo  the  Reformed ,  near  the 
Rhine.  Civil  wars  confiderably  deranged  this  fettle- 
;nent  :  it  was,  however,  eflabliihed  by  the  celebrated 
peace  of  Weflphalia,  that  the  religion  of  the  Seven 
States  fhould  remain  as  in  1624.  The  Romifh  fupe- 
rior  clergy  confift  of  8  archbifliops,  40  bifliops,  and 
many  abbots.  The  Proteflant  clergy  are  governed  by 
confiftories  under  the  fovereign  of  each  Hate.  The 
Corpus  Catholicorum  is  under  the  direction  of  the  arch- 
bifliop,  eltdlor  of  Mentz  ;  and  the  Corpus  Evatigelico - 
rum,  or  Proteftants,  under  the  ele&or  of  Saxony;  who 
have  the  care  of  the  public  concerns  of  their  refpe&ive 
bodies. 

Literature  is  at  prefent  in  a  very  advanced  ftate 
throughout  almofl  all  Germany,  but  particularly  in 
the  Proteflant  Hates.  It  is  but  about  half  a  century 
fince  the  German  language  has  been  purified  and  culti¬ 
vated  ;  fince  which  various  works  of  tafte  and  elegance, 
as  well  as  fuperior  productions  in  the  different  walks  of 
fcience,  have  appeared  in  it. — There  are  38  univerfi- 
ties  in  Germany;  19  Proteflant,  17  Catholic,  and  2 
which  partake  of  both  ;  befides  a  number  of  literary 
focieties  and  academic  inftitutions  :  and  education  in 
general  is  particularly  attended  to  even  in  the  very 
lowefl  ranks. 

GERMAN,  the  feed-bud;  defined  by  Linnaeus  to 
be  the  bafe  of  the  piflillum,  which  contains  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  feed  ;  and,  in  progrefs  of  vegetation, 
fvvells  and  becomes  the  feed-veffel. 

In  aflimilating  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
Linnaeus  denominates  the  ftcd-bud  the  ovarium  or 
uterus  of  plants  ;  and  affirms  its  exiftence  to  be  chief¬ 
ly  at  the  time  of  the  difperfion  of  the  male-duft  by  the 
antherse  ;  as,  after  its  impregnation,  it  becomes  a  feed- 
veffel.  See  Botany. 

Gkrmen,  by  Pliny  and  the  ancient  botanifls,  is  ufed 
to  iignify  a  bud  containing  the  rudiments  of'the  leaves. 
See  Gemma. 

GERMINATION,  among  botanifls,  comprehends 
the  precife  time  which  the  feeds  take  to  rife  after  they 
have  been  committed  to  the  foil. — The  different  fpecies 
of  feeds  are  longer  or  fhorter  in  rifing  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  which  is  proper  to  each.  Millet,  wheat, 
and  feveral  of  the  graffes,  rife  in  one  day  ;  blite,  fpinach, 
beans,  muffard,  kidney- beans,  turnips,  and  rocket,  in 
three  days  ;  lettuce  and  dill,  in  four ;  cucumber, 
gourd,  melon,  and  crcfs,  in  five  ;  radifli  and  beet,  in 
fix;  barley,  in  feven ;  orach,  in  eight;  purflaiie,  in 
nine;  cabbage,  in  ten;  hyffop,  in  thirty;  parflty,  in 
forty  or  fifty  days;  peach,  almond,  walnut,  chefnut, 


catus,  in  one  year  ;  rofe-bufli,  cornel-tree,  hawthorn, 
medlar,  and  hazel-nut,  in  two.  The  feeds  of  fome  Ger0pogmr* 
fpecies  of  orchis,  and  of  fome  liliaceous  plants,  never  * 

rife  at  all.  Of  feeds,  fome  require  to  be  fowed  almofl 
as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  will  not  fprout 
or  germinate.  Of  this  kind  are  the  feeds  of  coffee  and 
fraxinella.  Others,  particularly  thofe  of  the  pea-bloom 
flowers,  preferve  their  germinating  faculty  for  a  feries 
of  years. — Mr  Adanfon  afferts,  that  the  fenlitive  plant 
retains  that  virtue  for  30  or  40  years. 

Air  and  water  are  the  agents  of  germination.  The 
humidity  of  the  alone  makes  feveral  feeds  to  rife 
that  are  expofed  to  it.  Seeds  too  are  obferved  to  rife 
in  water,  without  the  intervention  of  earth  ;  but  wa¬ 
ter  without  air  is  infufficient. — Mr  Homberg’s  experi¬ 
ments  on  this  head  are  decifive.  He  put  feveral  feeds 
under  the  exhaufled  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  with  a 
view  to  eftablifh  fometliing  certain  on  the  caufes  of  ger¬ 
mination.  Some  of  them  did  not  rife  at  all ;  and  the 
greatefl  part  of  thofe  which  did,  made  very  weak  and 
feeble  productions.  Thus  it  is  for  want  of  air  that  feeds 
which  are  buried  at  a  very  great  depth  in  the  earth, 
either  thrive  but  indifferently,  or  do  not  rife  at  all. 

They  frequently  preferve,  however,  their  germinating 
virtue  for  many  years  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
and  it  is  not  unufnal,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  being 
newly  dug  to  a  confiderable  depth,  to  obferve  it  foon 
after  covered  with  feveral  plants,  which  had  not  been 
feen  there  in  the  memory  of  man.  Were  this  precaution 
frequently  repeated,  it  would  doubtlefs  be  the  means  of 
recovering  certain  fpecies  of  plants  which  are  regarded 
as  loft  ;  or  which  perhaps,  never  coming  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  botanifls,  might  hence  appear  the  refult  of  a 
new  creation.  Some  feeds  require  a  greater  quantity  of 
air  than  others.  Thus  purflane,  which  does  not  rife  till 
after  lettuce  in  the  free  air,  rifes  before  it  in  vacuo ;  and 
both  profper  but  little,  or  perifli  altogether,  while 
creffes  vegetate  as  freely  as  in  the  open  air. 

GERONTES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  judged,  or 
magiftrates,  in  ancient  Sparta,  anfwering  to  what 
the  Areopagites  were  at  Athens.  See  Areopagus. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  ytpav,  which  fig- 
nifies  “  old  man.”  Whence  alfo  the  words  gerontk , 
fomething  belonging  to  an  old  man  ;  and  Geronicon ,  a 
famous  book  among  the  modern  Greeks,  containing  the 
lives  of  the  ancient  monks.  The  fenate  ofgerontes  was 
called  gerufia,  that  is,  affembly  or  council  of  old  men. 

The  gerontes  were  originally  inftituted  by  Lycur- 
gus  :  their  number,  according  to  fome,  was  28;  and, 
according  to  others,  32.  They  governed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  king,  whofe  authority  they  were  intend¬ 
ed  to  balance,  and  to  watch  over  the  interefts  of  the 
people.  Polybius  defines  their  office  in  few  words, 
when  he  fays,  per  ipfos ,  &  cum  tpjis  omnia  adminifirari . 

None  were  to  be  admitted  into  this  office  under  60 
years  of  age,  and  they  held  it  for  life.  They  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  ephori. 

GEROPOGON,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compojita .  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous, 
with  the  points  of  the  pakae  fharp  or  bi fitly;  the  calyx 
is  fimple ;  the  feeds  of  the  dife  have  a  feathered  pap¬ 
pus  ;  thofe  of  the  radius  have  a  pappus  of  five  awris. 

4X2  GER- 
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Cerrete  GERRETZ.  See  Rembrandt. 
cJ'Lr  GERVAISE,  (or  Geryase),  of  Tilbury,  a  fa- 
_  mous  Englifh  writer  of  the  r  3th  century;  thus  named 

from  his  being  born  at  Tilbury  on  the  Thames.  He 
was  nephew  to  Henry  II.  king  of  England  :  and  wa3 
in  great  credit  with  Otho  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  a  Defcription  of  the  World,  and  a 
Chronicle.  He  alfo  compofed  a  Hiftory  of  England, 
that  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  other  works. 

GERUND,  in  grammar,  a  verbal  noun  of  the  neu¬ 
ter  gender,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  participle, 
declinable  only  in  the  fingular  number,  through  all  the 
cafes  except  the  vocative  ;  as  nom.  amandum,  gen.  a - 
mandi ,  dat.  amando ,  accuf.  amandam,  abl.  amando .  The 
word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  gerundivus ,  and  that  from 
the  verb  gerere,  “  to  bear.” 

Th t  gerund y  expreffes  not  only  the  time,  but  alfo  the 
manner ,  of  an  a&ion  ;  as,  “  he  fell  in  running  poll.” — 
It  differs  from  the  participle,  in  that  it  expreffes  the  time , 
which  ti  e  participle  does  not  ;  and  from  the  tenfe  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  in  that  it  expreffes  the  manner,  which 
the  tenfe  does  not.  See  Grammar. 

GliRUNDA,  (anc  geog.),  a  town  of  the  A  life- 
tani,  in  the  Hither  Spain,  011  the  fouth  or  right  iide 
of  the  river  Sambroca.  Gerundenfes ,  the  people.  Now 
Gironne  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Ter.  E.  Long.  2.  35. 
Lat.  42. 

GESNER  (Conrad),  a  celebrated  phyfician  and 
naturalilt,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1516.  Having  fi- 
nifhed  his  ftudies  in  France,  he  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  taught  medicine  and  philofophy  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  with  extraordinary  reputation.  He  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  languages;  and  excelled  fo  much  in  natu¬ 
ral  hiftury,  that  he  was  furnamed  the  Pliny  of  Germany . 
He  died  in  1564.  leaving  many  works  behind  him; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  J.  A  hiftory  of  animals, 
plants,  and  foffils;  2.  Bibliotheca  Univerfalis .  A  Greek 
and  Latin  lexicon.  This  author  is  by  Boerhaave  em¬ 
phatically  ftyled  Monjlrum  Eruditionis ,  a  prodigy  of 
learning.  Thofe  indeed  (as  Mr  Coxe  ohferves  in  his 
Letters  on  Switzerland)  “  who  are  converfant  with  the 
works  of  this  great  fcholar  and  naturalift,  cannot  reprefs 
their  wonderand  admiration  at  theamplitudeof  hisknow- 
ledge  in  every  fpecies  of  erudition,  and  the  variety  of 
his  difeoveries  in  natural  hiftory,  which  was  his  pecu¬ 
liar  delight.  Their  wonder  and  admiration  is  ftill  fur¬ 
ther  augmented,  when  they  confider  the  grofs  igno¬ 
rance  of  ihe  age  which  he  helped  to  enlighten,  and 
the  fcanty  fuccours  he  pofTeffed  to  aid  him  in  thus  ex¬ 
tending  the  bounds  of  knowledge;  that  he  compofed 
his  works,  and  made  thofe  difeoveries  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  moft  enlightened  period,  un¬ 
der  the  complicated  evils  of  poverty,  ficknefs,  and  do- 
meftic  uneafinefs.” 

GESNER  (Solomon),  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Death  of  Abel  and  many  other  admired  works 
in  the  German  language,  was  born  at  Zurich  in, 
the  year  1730.  In  his  early  years  he  fhowed  very 
few  figns  of  fuperior  abilities  ;  and  his  progrefs  in  the 
rudiments  of  education  was  fo  flow,  that  his  mafter 
gave  him  up  as  incapable  of  any  greater  attainments  than 
writing  and  the  four  firft  rules  of  arithmetic.  Upon 
this  he  was  placed  under  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  a  relation  of  his  father’s,  and  who  fhowed  him- 
felf  better  acquainted  with  the  art  of  difeorering  the 


natural  inclinations  of  his  pupils.  This  gentleman  of-  Offnep. 
ten  carried  young  Gefuer  with  him  into  the  fields,  *— 
where  he  made  him  obferve  the  beauties  of  nature  ; 
and  finding  that  he  took  great  pleafure  in  fuch  leflbns, 
and  feemed  to  liften  to  them  with  peculiar  attention, 
he  occafionally  repeated  fome  of  the  moft  linking  paf- 
fages  of  the  ancient  authors,  who  have  written  on 
thefe  fuhje&s,  in  the  moft  agreeable  and  pleafing  man¬ 
ner.  By  this  ingenious  artifice,  the  mind  of  young 
Gefner  began  to-  open,  and  its  powers  to- expand;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  circumitance,  that  he  be¬ 
came  fo  fond  of  the  language  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus. 

When  he  arrived  at  a  proper  age  to  think  of  pur- 
fuing  fome  line  of  bufinefs,  Mr  Gefner  made  choice  of 
that  of  a  bookfeller,  which  was  the  profeffion  of  his 
father,  and  in  fome  meafure  of  his  family.  Of  five 
houfes  at  Zurich  in  the  printing  and  bookfelling  bu- 
fiuefs,  two  were  occupied  by  Gefners  :  one  belonged 
to  two  brothers  of  that  name;  and  the  other,  that  in 
which  our  poet  had  a  fhare,  was  known  by  the  firm 
of  Orel ,  Gefner ,  and  Company .  It  was  known  alfo  by 
the  extent  of  its  correfpondence,  and  by  the  choice 
and  elegance  of  the  works  which  it  gave  to  the  pu¬ 
blic. 

Though  Mr  Gefner  was  a  bookfeller,  be  did  not, 
however,  damp  his  genius  by  fubmitting  to  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  bufinefs.  He  indulged  himfelf  freely  in  pur- 
fuing  his  favourite  objetft,  and  his  partners  never  en¬ 
vied  him  that  time  which  he  devoted  to  meditation 
and  to  ftudy.  In  1752,  he  made  a  tour  through  Ger¬ 
many,  not  fo  much  for  the  purpofe  of  extending  his 
commerce,  as  to  fee  and  be  acquainted  with  thofe  au¬ 
thors  who  have  done  honour  to  their  country.  The 
following  circumftance,  which  occurred  during  this 
tour,  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  ftrikingly  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  that  timidity  which  often  accompanies 
true  genius.  When  Mr  Gefner  was  at  Berlin,  he  was 
admitted  into  a  literary  fociety,  of  which  Gleim  and' 
Leffing  were  members.  Each  of  the  authors  who. 
compofed  it  ufed  to  read  in  turn  fome  piece  of  thei* 
own  compofition,  and  Mr  Gefner  was  very  delirous  of 
fubmitting  to  thefe  able  critics  a  fmall  work,  which  was. 
his  firft  attempt;  but  it  was  far  from  refembling  thofe 
poets,  whom  Horace,  and  other  fatyrifts  have  ridiculed^ 
and  who  linn  every-one  they  meet  by  reciting  their  verfes  . 
before  them.  As  each  of  the  members  had  done  reading, 

Gefner  wasobferved  to  move  his  hand  with  a  kind  of  tre¬ 
mor  towards  his  pocket,  and  to  draw  it  back  again  with¬ 
out  the  manufeript  which  he  ought  to  have  produced* 
Having  not  as  yetpublilhed  anything,  none  of  the  com¬ 
pany  could  guefs  the  caufe  of  a  motion  which  his  mo- 
defty  prevented  him  from  explaining.  The  work 
which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  Ihow,  was  his  fmall 
poem,  intitled  Nighty  which  he  publilhed  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Zurich  in  1753.  It  was  confidered  as  an 
original,  of  which  no  model  is  to  be  found  among  the 
moderns;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  it  waa, 
only  a  piece  of  imaginary  painting,  or,  to  ufe  an  ex- 
prefiion  of  his  own,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Huber 
who  has  tranflated  his  works,  ii  A  caricature  com¬ 
pofed  in  the  moments  of  folly  or  intoxication.”  J.n 
this  little  poem  he  has  introduced  a  fhort  epifode  on 
the  origin  of  the  glow-worm,  containing  a  poetical 
explanation  of  this  natural  phofphorus,  which  has  all 
the  beauty  of  Dvijd’sMetamoiphofes  without  their  pro- 

laxity* . 
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erfier.  Hxity.  The  fuccefs  of  this  effay  emboldened  the  too 

— V-~  timid  mufe  of  our  young  bookfeller,  and  he  publifhed 
a  pallor al  romance,  called  Daphnis ,  in  three  cantos. 

The  applaufe  that  was  defervtdly  bellowed  upon  this 
performance  induced  the  author  to  publifh.  fome  time 
after,  his  Idylls  and  fome  other  rural  poems  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  thofe  of  Theocritus.  Paftoral  poetiy,  which 
at  this  time  was  little  known  in  Germany  but  by 
tran llations  from  foreign  poets,  began  to  find  many 
partifans,  and  to  be  preferred  to  every  other  kind. 
Defirous,  therefore,  of  tracing  out  a  new  path  forhim- 
felf,  our  poet  thought  that  he  could  not  do  a  more 
accepable  fervice  to  his  countrymen,  than  to  paint 
the  felicity  of  innocence  and  rural  lile,  and  the  tendei 
•motions  of  love  and  gratitude.  I  he  only  author 
worthy  of  notice  who  had  preceded  Mr  Gefner  in  this 
career,  was  Mr  Roll  of  Leipfick,  whole  paftoral  poems 
appeared  for  the  firft  time  in  1744.  This  writer  po¬ 
liced  the  language  of  the  German  Oiepherds  ;  he  had 
addrefs  enough  to  unite  fpirit  and  fimplicity  in  a  kind 
of  writing  which  appears  inlipid  without  the  former, 
and  which  becomes  unnatural  and  difgufting  if  it  is 
too  abundant  He  fometimes  throws  a  delicate  veil  over 
thofe  images  which  are  deficient  in  decency,  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  is  often  too  flight.  Such  was 
the  ant  agon  ill  againll  whom  Gefner  had  to  contend. 
Our  poet,  however,  purfued  a  different  courfe.  In- 
Head  of  placing,  like  Roft,  his  feenes  in  modern  times, 
he  goes  back  with  i  heocritus  to  the  golden  age,  that 
happy  age  which  we  are  fond  of  reviewing  when  our 
paflions  are  calm,  and  when  freed  from  thofe  anxious 
cares  which  hurry  11s  beyond  ourlelves,  we  contem¬ 
plate  amidfl  tranquillity  the  beauties  and  fertility  of 
the  country.  The  chara&ers  of  Gefner’s  Idylls,  there¬ 
fore,  are  taken  from  thofe  focieties  which  exift  no 
longer  but  in  the  remembrance  or  rather  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  His  fhepherds  are  fathers,  children,  and  huf- 
bands,  who  blufh  not  at  thefe  titles  fo  dear  to  nature, 
and  to  whom  generofity,  beneficence,  and  refped  for 
the  Deity,  are  fentiments  no  lefs  familiar  than  love. 
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with 'works  which  will  render  his  name  immortal,  he 
did  not  confine  himfelf  to  one  manner  of  imitating  na¬ 
ture  ;  he  in  turns  took  up  the  pencil  and  the  pen,  and 
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his  active  genius  equally  dire&ed  them  both.  In  his 
infancy  he  had  received  a  few  leffons  in  drawing,  and 
he  had  afterwards  purfued  this  ftudy,  but  without  any 
intention  of  becoming  an  artift.  At  the  age  of  thirty, 
he  felt  that  violent  defire,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  voice  of  genius  ;  and  this  was  in  fome  meafure  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  light  of  a  beautiful  colledion  formed  by 
Mr  Heidegger,  whole  daughter  he  had  married.  Fo 
pleafe  his  father  in-law,  he  ftudied  this  treafure,  com- 
pofed  principally  of  the  bell  pieces  of  the  Flemilh 
fchool;  and  to  this  new  tafte  he  had  almoil  facrificed 
every  other.  Mr  Gefner  at  firft  ventured  only  to  de¬ 
lineate  fome  decorations  for  the  frontifpieces  of  curious 
books  printed  in  his  office  ;  but  by  little  and  little, 
he  had  the  courage  to  make  other  attempts.  In'  1 765, 
he  publifhed  10  landfcapes  etched  and  engraved  by  him¬ 
felf,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  Mr  Watelet  Mr 
Gefner  owed  him  this  mark  of  refped  for  the  care 
which  he  took  to  ornament  with  beautiful  vignettes 
Mr  Huber’s  tranflation  of  his  Idylls.  Twelve  other 
pieces  appeared  in  1769  ;  and  after  thefe  attempts,  Mr 
Gefner  executed  ornaments  for  many  works  which 
came  from  his  prefles,  among  which  were  his  own 
works,  a  German  tranflation  of  Swift,  and  feveral  o- 
thers. 

Were  we  to  judge  from  Mr  Gefner’s  enthufiafm  for 
his  favourite  purfuits,  and  from  the  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  he  bellowed  upon  them,  we  fhould  be  apt 
to  conclude,  that  he  found  little  leifure  for  difeharging 
his  duty  as  a  citizen.  The  contrary,  however,  was 
the  cafe,  for  he  palled  almoil  the  half  of  his  life  in  the 
firft  employments  of  the  Hate.  In  1765  he  was  called 
to  the  grand  council,  in  1767  to  the  leffer.  In  1768 
he  was  appointed  bailiff  of  Eilibach,  that  of  the  four 
guards  in  177 6,  and  in  1781  fuperintendant  of  waters, 
which  office  in  1787  was  continued  to  him  for  fix 
years.  In  all  thefe  llations  Mr  Gefner  difeharged  his 
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the  Deity,  are  ientiments  no  leis  idiimuu  wa  i  1^^.  ,  r,  r 

Thefe  Idylls  were  the  principal  and  favourite  objeeft  of  duty  witn  the  moll  fcrupulous  fidelity  ;  and  died  of  a 
,  .  r  l  1  naralv-tical  diforder,  lamented  by  Ins  countrymen  and 


his  purfuit,  and  that  part  of  his  works  which  acquired 
him  the  grcateft  reputation,  efpecially  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  His  death  of  Abel,  which  is  well  known,  was 
publifhed  for  the  firft  time  in  1758.  It  is  written, 
like  the  reft  of  his  pieces,  in  poetical  profe  ;  and  was 
fo  much  fought  after,  that  it  went  through  no  lefs 
than  three  editions  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  without 
fpeaking  of  the  fpurious  ones  which  appeared  in  Hol¬ 
land,  at  Berlin,  and  in  France.  The  French  edition 
was  followed  by  feveral  others.  One  came  out  in  Ita¬ 
lian  ;  another  in  the  Dutch  language;  a  fourth  in  the 
Danifh  ;  and,  lalUy,  two  in  Englifh,  one  of  them  in 
profe  and  the  other  in  verfe.  Among  the  pieces  which 
Mr  Gefner  publifhed  after  the  Death  of  Abel,  was  his 
Firft  Navigator,  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  which  many 
people  in  Germany  confider  as  his  mafterpiece.  He 
made  an  attempt  alfo  in  the  paftoral  drama,  but  not 
■with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  in  other  kinds  of  rural  poetry. 
He  produced  likewife,  in  the  fame  ftyle,  Evander  and 
Alcimne,  in  three  aits;,  and  Eraltus,  a  fmall  piece  of 
one  a&,  which  was  reprefented  with  fome  applaufe  in 
feveral  focieties,  both  at  Leipfick  and  Vienna. 

But  though  poetry  was  Gefner’s  t  ailing  purfuit, 

stnd  though  he  enriched  the  literature  of  his  country 
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paraly tical  diforder,  lamented  by  his  countrymen  and 
by  thofe  who  had  the  pleafure  of  his  acquaintance,  on 
the  2d  of  March  1788,  at  the  age  of  56. 

As  a  paftoral  poet,  Gefner  undoubtedly  is  intitled 
to  a  very  diftinguifhed  rank;  and  we  may  jnftly  fay, 
that  if  he  hasffieen  equalled  by  any,  he  has  been  excel¬ 
led  by  none.  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  paftoral 
poetry  is  very  limited  and  confined  ;  but  thofe  who 
read  the  works  of  Gefner  will  be  convinced,  that  it  is 
fufceptible  of  much  variety  when  treated  of  by  the 
hand  of  a  mafter.  His  paftoral  romance  of  Daphnis  is 
not  inferior  in  natural  fimplicity  to  the  celebrated  work 
of  Longus  ;  but  it  furpaffes  it  far  in  variety  of  images 
and  incident.  Eraftus  and  Evander  are  inftru&ive  and 
interefting  poems,  on  account  of  the  contraft  between 
the  world  and  nature  which  reigns  throughout  them  5.. 
and  his  Firft  Navigator  unites  the  mildeft  phdofo- 
phy  to  all  the  fplendor  and  imagery  of  fairy-land, 
if  we  anaiyfe  his  dramatic  poems,  we  (hall  find  in 
them  interefting  fid  ions,  chara&ers  well  delineated, 
and  lituations  replete  with  novelty.  His  language  is 
that  of  the  Graces,  and  the  chaftefl  ears  might  liften 
to  the  love  which  he  has  created.  If  he  has  fometimes 
the  humour  of  Sterne  and  Fontaine,  it  h  without  their. 
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Gcfncr  Iicciuioufiitfs.  The  fevered  tafte  can  find  in  his  wri- 

Geflure.  no  lacuna  to  %>pbr>  ”°  P^rafe  deferving  repre- 

- ¥ —  iienfion,  nor  could  a  more  ingenious  choice  of  expref- 

fions  be  fubftitnted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  he  has 
adopted. — Gefner’s  chara&er,  as  a  man,  appears  to  be 
iio  lefs  amiable.  In  whatever  point  of  view  we  confi- 
der  him,  whether  as  a  hufband,  a  father,  a  friend,  a 
magidrate,  or  a  citizen,  his  virtues  are  equally  cou- 
fpicuous.  He  was  naturally  of  a  melancholy  turn,  but 
he  was  no  enemy  to  rational  and  well-timed  mirth; 
v  h ilc  the  mildnefs  and  affability  of  his  temper  rendered 
his  company  always  engaging,  and  endeared  him  to 
thofe  who  had  the  pleafure  of  his  acquaintance.  Pof- 
ieffed  of  that  ncblenefs  of  fentiment,  united  with  great 
modeftv,  which  is  the  ufual  attendant  of  true  genius, 
he  was  fimple  in  his  external  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
his  conversation.  His  language  was  lively  and  anima¬ 
ted;  but  his  referve  before  Grangers  refembled  timidity, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  with  whom  lie 
was  acquainted,  that  his  real  chara&er  appealed  in  its 
full  luftre. 

Mr  Gefner’s  reputation  and  virtues  were  known  even 
to  the  remoteft  parts  of  Europe.  The  emprefs  of  Iludia 
Catharine  II.  prefented  him  with  a  geld  medal  as  a  mark 
of  her  edeem.  Strangers  of  all  nations  gave  him  no  lefs 
flattering  tedimonies  of  their  admiration ;  and  travellers 
thought  they  had  feen  only  the  half  of  Switzerland,  if 
they  had  not  been  in  the  company  of  Gefner,  or  pro¬ 
cured  fome  of  his  landfcapes  or  drawings.  In  this  lad 
way  he  had  acquired  fo  much  reputation,  that  he  was 
-ranked  among  the  bed  artids  of  Germany ;  and  Mr  Fuef- 
lin,  his  countryman,  who  was  himfelf  a  painter,  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  new  edition  which 
he  publifhed  of  his  *  Hadorical  effay  on  the  painters, 
engravers,  architeds,  and  fculptors,  who  have  done* 
honour  to  Switzerland,’  gives  a  diftinguifhed  place  to 
Mr  Gefner,  though  then  living. 

GESNERIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  ciafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  PerfonaU.  The  calyx  is  qninquefid,  and 
'’placed  on  the  germen ;  the  corolla  incurvated  and 
then  recurvated  ;  the  capfnle  inferior  and  bilocular. 

GE3SORIACUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  and  ftation 
for  fhips  of  the  Morini  in  Belgica.  In  Caftar’s  time, 
according  to  Dio,  there  was  no  town  ;  but  Florus 
fpeaks  of  it  as  one  :  and  the  Geforiacenfes  Muri  are 
mentioned  by  Eumenius  in  his  Panegyric.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  Tabula  Theodofiana,  commonly  called  Peutin- 
gePs  map ,  fays  exprefsly,  that  GefToriacum  was  in  his 
time  called  Bonoma .  Now  Boulogne  in  Picardy. 
E.  Long.  1.  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

GESTATION,  among  phyficians.  See  Preg¬ 
nancy. 

GESTRICIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  by 
Helfingia  on  the  north,  by  the  Botlinic  gulph  on  the 
cad,  by  Upland  on  the  fonth,  and  by  Dalecarlia  on 
the  weft. 

GESTURE,  a  motion  of  the  body,  intended  to 
fignify  fome  idea  or  paffion  of  the  mind.  It  confifts 
principally  in  the  aftion  of  the  hands  and  face  ;  and 
may  be  defined,  a  fuitable  conformity  of  the  motions 
of  the  countenance,  and  of  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
in  fpeaking  to  the  fubjea  matter  of  the  difeourfe. 
See  Declamation,  and  Oratory,  n°  130,  131. 
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GETA  (Septimius),  a  foil  of  the  emperor  Se-  Geta 

verus,  brother  to  Caracalla.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  II 
age,  he  was  moved  with  compaflion  at  the  fate  of  fome  Geum 

of  the  parti z ans  of  Niger  and  Albinus  who  were  to  be  - 'r" 

executed,  and  his  father  ftruck  with  his  humanity  re¬ 
traced  the  fentence.  After  Severus’s  death,  he 
reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with  his  brother;  but 
Caracalla,  who  envied  his  virtues  and  was  jealous  of  lus 
popularity,  ordered  him  to  be  poifoned ;  and  when 
this  could  not  be  effected,  he  murdered  him  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who  in  the  attempt  of  de¬ 
fending  the  fatal  blows  from  his  body  received  a  wound 
in  her  arm,  from  the  hand  of  her  ion,  A.  D.  212. 

Geta  had  not  yet  reached  the  23d  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  Romans  had  reafon  to  lament  the  death  of  fo 
virtuous  a  prince,  while  they  groaned  under  the  cruel¬ 
ties  and  oppreflion-of  Caracalla. 

GiHHIN  (Eady  Grace),  an  Englifh  lady  of  un¬ 
common  parts,  was.  the. daughter  of  Sir  George  Nor¬ 
ton  of  Abbots-Leigh  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  born  in 
the  year  1.676.  She  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  libe¬ 
ral  education  ;  and  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard 
Gethin,  of  Gethin-Grott  in  Ireland.  She  was  mif- 
trefs  of  great  accompliflimcnts,  natural  and  acquired, 
but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  difplay  them  to  the 
world  ;  for  fhe  died  in  the  21ft  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  a  beautiful 
monument  with  an  infeription  is  ere&ed  over  her  ;  and, 
for  perpetuating  her  memory,  provifion  was  made  for 
a  fermon  to  be  preached  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  yearly, 
on  Afh-Wednefday  for  ever.  She  wrote,  and  left  be¬ 
hind  her,  in  loofe  papers,  a  work  which,  foon  after 
her  death,  was  methodized,  and  publiihed  under  the 
title  of  “  Reliquia  Gethiniana  ;  or,  Some  remains  of 
the  mod  ingenious  and  excellent  lady,  Grace  lady 
Gethin,  lately  deceaied.  Being  a  colleCion  of  choice 
difcourfes,  pleafant  apophthegms,  and  witty  fentences. 
Written  by  her,  for  the  moil  part,  by  way  of  effay, 
and  at  fpare  hours.”  Lond.  1700,  4to ;  with  her 
piCure  before  it. 

GE  FHSivMANE.  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  in  the 
mount  of  Olives,  whither  Jefus  Chrift  fometimes  re¬ 
treated  in.  the  night-time.  It  was  in  a  garden  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  village  that  he  fuffered  the  agony  in  which 
he  fweated  drops  of  blood  ;  and  here  he  was  arrdted 
by  . Judas  and  the  reft  who  were  conducted  by  this 
traitor.  The  place  is  by  Maundrel  deferibed  as  an 
even  plot  of  ground,  not  above  57  yards  fquare,  lying 
between  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  and  the  brook 
Cedron. 

GETHYELIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gyma  order, ^  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  ciafs  of 
pjants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
ninth  order,  Spathacea.  The  corolla  is  fix-cleft,  and 
the  Itamina  are  in  fix  different  dire&ions ;  the  capfule 
is  trilocular.  r 

GEUM,  Avens,  or  HerPBennet :  A  genus  of  the 
polygamia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  ciafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
35th  order,  Senticofa,  The  calyx  is  cleft  into  ten 
parts  ;  there  are  five  petals,  and  each  of  the  feeds  has 
a  jointed  awn.  There  are  five  fpecies;  of  which  the 
moft  remarkable  are,  1 .  The  urbanum,  with  thick  fi¬ 
brous  roots  of  an  aromatic  tafte,  rough,  ferrated  leaves, 
and  upright,  round,  hairy  ftalke  terminated  by  large 
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yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  globular  fruit.  2.  The 
livale,  with  a  very  thick,  flefhy,  and  fibrous  root,  hairy 
leaves,  and  upright  (talks,  10  or  12  inches  high,  ter¬ 
minated  by  purple  flowers  nodding  on  one  fide.  Of 
this  there  are  varieties  with  red  and  with  yellow  flow¬ 
ers. —  Both  tliefe  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  are  eafily 
propagated  either  by  the  root  or  feed.  The  roots  of 
the  firil,  gathered  in  the  fpring  before  the  ftem  comes 
up,  and  infufed  in  ale,  give  it  a  pleafant  flavour,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  growing  four.  Infufed  in  wine,  they  have  a 
ftomachic  virtue.  The  tafle  is  mildly  auftere  and  aroma¬ 
tic,  efpecialiy  when  the  plant  grows  in  warm  dry  fitua- 
tions  ;  but  in  moift  fhady  places,  it  hath  little  virtue 
Cows,  goats,  flieep,  and  fwine,  eat  the  plant  ;  horfes 
are  not  fond  of  it. — The  powdered  root  of  the  fecond 
fpecies  will  cure  tertian  agues,  and  is  daily  ufed  for  that 
purpofe  by  the  Canadians,  Sheep  and  goats  eat  the 
plant ;  cows,  horfes,  and  fwine,  are  not  fond  of  it. 

GHENT,  a  city  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  province  of  Flanders.  It  is  fcated  on  four 
navigable  rivers,  the  Scheld,  the  Lys,  the  Lieve,  and 
the  Moere,  which  run  through  it,  and  divide  it  into 
canals.  Thefe  .form  26  little  idea,  over  which  there 
are  300  bridges :  among  which  there  is  one  remark¬ 
able  for  a  ftatne  of  brafs  of  a  young  man  who  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  cut  off  his  father’s  head ;  but  as  he  was  going 
to  (hike,  the  blade  flew  into  the  air,  and  the  hilt  re¬ 
mained  in  his  hand,  upon  which  they  were  both  par¬ 
doned.  There  is  a  pi&ure  of  the  whole  tranfa&ion  in 
the  town-houfe.  Ghent  is  furrounded  with  walls  and 
other  fortifications,  and  is  tolerably  ftrong  for  a  place 
of  its  circumference.  But  all  the  ground  within  the 
walls  is  not  built  upon.  The  ftreets  are  large  and  well 
paved,  the  market- places  fpacious,  and  the  houfes  built 
with  brick.  But  the  Friday’s  market-place  is  the  lar¬ 
ged,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  ftatue  of  Charles  V. 
which  (lands  upon  a  pedetlal  in  the  imperial  habit. 
That  of  Cortere  is  remarkable  Tor  a  fine  walk  under 
feveral  rows  of  trees.  In  1737  a  fine  opera-houfe 
was  built  here,  and  a  guard- houfe  for  the  garrifon. 

'  Near  the  town  is  a  very  high  tevver,  with  a  handfome 
clock  and  chimes.  The  great  bell  weighs  11,000 
pounds. 

This  town  is  famous  for  the  pacification  figned  here, 
in  1526,  for  fettling  the  tranquillity  of  the  Seventeen 
Provinces,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
king  of  Spain.  It  was  taken  by  Louis, XIV.  in  1678, 
who  aftewards  reilored  it.  The  French  took  poffef- 
fion  of  it  again  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain. 
In  1706,  it  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
and  by  the  French  in  1708;  but  it  was  retaken  the 
fame  year.  Lalt  of  all,  the  French  took  it  by  fur- 
prife  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  ;  but  at  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  it  was  rendered  back.  This  is  the 
birth-place  of  John  of  Gaunt.  It  is  very  well  feated 
for  trade,  on  account  of  its  rivers  and  canals.  It  carries 
ton  a  great  commerce  in  corn  ;  and  has  linen,  woollen, 
and  filk  manufactures.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  70, coo.  E.  Long.  4.  o.  N-  Eat.  51.  24. 

GHOST,  an  apparition,  or  fpirit  of  a  perfon  de- 

cea  fed. 

The  ancients  fuppofed  every  man  to  be  poffeffed  of 
three  different  gliofts,  which  after  the  difTolution  of 
the  human  body  were  differently  difpofed  of.  Thefe 
three  ghofts  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Manes, 
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Spiritus  9  Umbra.  The  rrcncs,  they  fancied,  went 
down  into  the  infernal  regions ;  the  Jplritus  afeended 
to  the  Ikies ;  and  the  umbra  hovered  about  the  tomb, 
as  being  unwilling  to  quit  its  old  connexions.  Tims 
Dido  (Virg.  JEn.  iv.  384.)  threatens  iEneas  after 
death  that  (he  will  haunt  him  with  her  umbra,  whilft 
her  manes  rejoice  in  his  torments  below.  This  idea 
of  a  threefold  foul  is  very  clearly  exprefled  in  theie 
lines,  which  have  been  attributed  to  Ovid. 

Bis  duo/unt  homini :  Manes,  Caro,  Spiritus,  Umbra: 

L^uatuor  ijla  loot  bis  duo fujeipiunt 
’Terra  tegit  Carnem,  tumulum  circumvolat  Umbra, 

Orcus  ialti  Manes,  Spiritus  ajlra  petit. 

The  mod  linking  outlines  of  the  papular  fuperftitions 
refpedting  ghofts  among  us,  are  thus  humorotifly  collcc* 
ted  by  Captain  Grofe  in  his  Provincial  Gloftary  :  <{  A 
ghoft  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fpirit  of  a  perfon  deceafed, 
who  is  either  commifiioned  to  return  for  fome  efpeciai 
errand,  fuch  as  the  difeovery  of  a  murder,  to  procure 
reftitution  of  lands  or  money  imjuftly  with-held  Irom 
an  orphan  or  widow — or,  having  committed  fome  in- 
juftice  whilft  living,  cannot  reft  till  that  is  redreffed. 
Sometimes  the  occafion  of  fpirits  revlliting  this  world, 
is  to  inform  their  heir  in  what  fecret  place,  or  private 
drawer  in  an  old  trunk,  they  had  hidden  the  title-deeds 
of  the  eftate ;  or  where,  in  troublefome  times,  they 
buried  their  money  or  plate.  Some  ghofts  of  mur¬ 
dered  perfons,  wliofe  bodies  have  been  fecretly  buried, 
cannot  be  at  eafe  till  their  bones  have  been  taken  up* 
and  depofited  in  confecrated  ground  with  all  the  rites- 
of  Chriftian  burial. 

“  Sometimes  ghofts  appear  in  confequence  of  an  a- 
greement  made,  whilft  living,  with  fome  particular 
friend,  that  he  who  firft  died  fhould  appear  to  the  fur- 
vivor. 

“  Glanvil  tells  us  of  the  ghoft  of  a  perfon  who  had 
lived  but  a  diforderly  kind  of  life,  for  w  hich  it  w  as 
condemned  to  wander  up  and  down  the  earth,  in  the 
company  of  evil  fpirits,  till  the  day  ofjudgment. 

In  mod  of  the  relations  of  ghofts,  they  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  mere  aerial  beings,  without  fubftance,  and 
that  they  can  pafs  through  walls  and  other  folid  bo¬ 
dies  at  pleafure.  A  particular  inftance  cf  this  is  given, 
in  relation  the  27th,  in* GlanviPs collection,  wdiere  one 
David  Hunter,  neat-herd  to  the  bifhop  of  Down  and. 
Connor,  was  for  a  long  time  haunted  by  the  appari¬ 
tion  of  an  old  woman,  wdiom  he  was  by  a  fecret  im¬ 
pulse  obliged  to  follow  whenever  (he  appeared,  which 
lie  fays  he  did  for  a  conliderable  time,  even  if  in  bed 
with  his  wife  :  and  becaufe  his  wife  could  not  hold 
him  in  his  bed,  (he  would  go  too,  and  walk  after  him 
till* day,  though  (he  favv  nothing;  but  his  little  dog 
was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  apparition,  that  he 
w  ould  follow  it  as  well  as  his  mafter.  If  a  tree  ftood 
in  her  walk,  he  ubferved  her  alivays  to  go  through  it. 
Notwithftanding  this  Teeming  immateriality,  this  very 
ghoft  was  not  without  fome  fubftance ;  for,  having  per¬ 
formed  her  errand,  (he  defned  Hunter  to  lift  her  from 
the  ground  ;  in  the  doing  of  which,  he  fays,  (he  felt 
juft  like  a  bag  of  feathers.  We  fometimes  alfo  read  of 
ghofts  ftriking  violent  blows  ;  and  that,  if  not  made 
way  for,  they  overturn  all  impediments,  like  a  furious, 
wThirlwind.  Glanvil  mentions  an  inftance  of  this,  in 
relation  17th,  of  a  Dutch  lieutenant  who  had  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  feeing  ghofts ;  and  who,  being  prevented  ma- 
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king  tfay  For  one  which  he  mentioned  to  Tome  friends 
‘  as  coming  towards  them,  was,  with  his  companions, 
violently  thrown  down,  and  forely  bruifed.  We  fur¬ 
ther  learn,  by  relation  1 6th,  that  the  hand  of  a  ghoft 
is  4  as  cold  as  a  clod/ 

“  The  ufual  time  at  which  ghofts  make  their' ap¬ 
pearance  is  midnight,  and  feldom  before  it  is  dark  ; 
though  fome  audacious  fpirits  have  been  faid  to  appear 
even  by  day-light :  but  of  this  there  are  few  inftances, 
and  thofe  moftly  ghofts  who  have  been  laid,  perhaps  in 
•the  Red  Sea  (of  which  more  hereafter),  and  whofe 
times  of  confinement  were  expired  :  thefe,  like  felon3 
confined  to  the  lighters,  are  faid  to  return  more 
troublefome  and  daring  than  before.  No  ghofts  can 
appear  on  Chriftmas  eve ;  this  Shakefpeare  has  put  in¬ 
to  the  month  of  one  of  his  characters  in  Hamlet. 

“  Ghofts  commonly  appear  in  the  fame  drefs  they 
ufually  wore  whilft  living,  though  they  are  fometimes 
clothed  all  in  white  ;  but  that  is  chiefly  the  church¬ 
yard  ghofts,  who  have  no  particular  bufinefs,  but  feem 
to  appear  pro  bono  publico ,  or  to  fcare  drunken  ruftics 
from  tumbling  over  their  graves. 

“  I  cannot  learn  that  ghofts  carry  tapers  in  their 
hands,  as  they  are  fometimes  depi&ed,  though  the 
room  in  which  they  appear,  if  without  fire  or  candle, 
-is  frequently  faid  to  be  as  light  as  day.  Dragging 
chains  is  not  the  fafhion  of  Englifh  ghofts  ;  chains  and 
black  veftments  being  chiefly  the  accoutrements  of  fo¬ 
reign  fpeClres  feen  in  arbitrary  governments:  dead  or 
.alive,  Englifh  fpirits  are  free.  One  inftance,  however, 
of  an  Englifh  ghoft  dreffed  in  black,  is  found  in  the 
celebrated  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines : 

Anri  clay-cold  wap  her  lily  hand, 

Thar  held  her fable  fkroivd 

This,  however,  may  be  confidered  as  a  poetical  licence, 
ufed  in  a?l  likelihood  for  the  fake  of  the  oppolition  of 

lily  to  fable , 

“  If,  during  the  time  of  an  apparition,  there  is  a 
lighted  candle  in  the  room,  it  will  burn  extremely  blue: 
this  is  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  many  eminent 
^philofophers  have  bufied  themfelves  in  accounting  for 
it,  without  once  doubting  the  truth  of  the  fa&.  Dogs 
too  have  the  faculty  of  feeing  fpirits,  as  is  inftanced  in 
David  Hunter’s  relation  above  quoted  ;  but  in  that 
cafe  they  ufually  fhow  figns  of  terror,  by  whining  and 
creeping  to  their  maftei  for  protection  :  and  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  that  they  often  fee  things  of  this  na¬ 
ture  when  their  owner  cannot  ;  there  being  fome  per- 
fons,  particularly  thofe  born  on  a  Chriftmas  eve,  who 
cannot  fee  fpirits. 

“  The  coming  of  a  fpirit  is  announced  fome  time 
before  its  appearance,  by  a  variety  of  loud  and  dread¬ 
ful  noifes  ;  fometimes  rattling  in  the  old  hall  like  a 
coach  and  fix,  and  rumbling  up  and  down  the  ftair- 
cafe  like  the  trundling  of  bowls  or  cannon  balls.  At 
length  the  door  flies  open,  and  the  fpe&re  ftalks  flow- 
ly  up  to  the  bed’s  foot,  and  opening  the  curtains,  looks 
fledfaftly  at  the  perfon  in  bed  by  whom  it  is  feen  ;  a 
ghoft  being  very  rarely  vifible  to  more  than  one  per¬ 
fon,  although  there  are  feveral  in  company.  It  is  here 
neceftary  to  obferve,  that  it  has  been  univerfally  found 
by  experience,  as  well  as  affirmed  by  diverfe  appari¬ 
tions  themfelves,  that  a  ghoft  has  not  the  power  to 
fpeak  till  it  has  been  firft  fpoken  to ;  fo  that,  notwith- 
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ft  an  ding  the  urges  ty  of  the  bufinefs  on  which  it  rmy 
come,  every  thing  mu  ft  (land  ftill  till  the  perfon  vifited 
can  find  fufficient  courage  to  fpeak  to  it  :  an  event 
that  fometimes  does  not  take  place  for  many  years  It 
has  not  been  found  that  female  ghofts  are  more  loqna- 
cious  than  thofe  of  the  male  fex,  both  being  equally 
reftrained  by  this  law. 

“  The  mode  of  addreffng  a  ghoft  is  by  command- 
ing  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Three  Perfons  of  the  Trinity, 
to  tell  you  who  it  is,  and  what  is  its  bufinefs  :  this  it 
may  be  neceftary  to  repeat  three  times  ;  after  which 
it  will,  in  a  low  and  hollow  voice,  declare  its  fatisfac- 
tion  at  being  fpoken  to,  and  defire  the  party  addref- 
fing  it  not  to  be  afraid,  for  it  will  do  him  no  harm. 
This  being  premifed,  it  commonly  enters  into  its  nar¬ 
rative  ;  which  being  completed,  and  its  reqneft  or 
commands  given,  with  injunctions  that  they  be  imme¬ 
diately  executed,  it  vanifhes  away,  frequently  in  a  flafh 
of  light ;  in  which  cafe,  fome  ghofts  have  been  fo  con- 
fiderate  as  to  defire  the  party  to  whom  they  appeared 
to  (hut  their  eyes  :  fometimes  its  departure  is  attended 
with  delightful  mufic.  During  the  narration  of  its 
bufinefs,  a  ghoft  muft  by  no  means  be  interrupted  by 
queftions  of  any  kind  ;  fo  doing  is  extremely  dange¬ 
rous  :  if  any  doubts  arife,  they  muft  be  ftated  after 
the  fpirit  has  done  its  tale.  Queftions  refpedling  its 
ftate,  or  the  ftate  of  any  of  their  former  acquaintance, 
are  offenfive,  and  not  often  arifwered;  fpirits  perhaps 
being  reftrained  from  divulging  the  fecrets  of  their 
prifon  houfe.  Occafionally  fpirits  will  even  condefcend 
to  talk  on  common  occurrences,  as  is  inftanced  by 
Glanvil  in  the  apparition  of  Major  George  Sydenham 
to  Captain  William  Dyke,  relation  10th,  wherein  the 
major  reproved  the  captain  for  fuffering  a  fword  he  had 
given  him  to  grow  rufty  ;  faying,  4  Captain,  captain, 
this  fword  did  not  ufe  to  be  kept  after  this  manner 
when  it  was  ‘mine.’  This  attention  to  the  ftate  of 
arms,  was  a  remnant  of  the  major’s  profeftional  duty 
when  living. 

“  It  is  fome  what  remarkable  that  ghofts  do  not 
go  about  their  bufinefs  like  the  perfons  of  this  world. 
In  cafes  of  murder,  a  ghoft,  inftead  of  going  to  the 
next  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  laying  its  information,  or 
to  the  neareft  relation  of  the  perfon  murdered,  appears 
to  fome  poor  labourer  who  knows  none  of  the  parties, 
draws  the  curtains  of  fome  decrepit  nurfe  or  alms- 
woman,  or  hovers  about  the  place  where  his  body  is 
depofited.  The  fame  circuitous  mode  is  purfued  with 
refpeit  to  redrefling  injured  orphans  or  widows  ;  when 
it  feems  as  if  the  fhorteft  and  molt  certain  way  would 
be,  to  go  to  the  perfon  guilty  of  the  injuftice,  and 
haunt  him  continually  till  he  be  terrified  into  a  reftitu- 
tion.  Nor  are  the  pointing  out  loft  writings  generally 
managed  in  a  more  fummary  way;  the  ghofttcommon- 
ly  applying  to  a  third  perfon,  ignorant  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  a  ftranger  to  all  concerned.  But  it  is  pre- 
fumptuous  to  ferutinize  too  far  into  thefe  matters : 
ghofts  have  undoubtedly  forms  and  cuftoms  peculiar  to 
themfelves. 

“  If*  after  the  firft  appearance,  the  perfons  employ¬ 
ed  negledl,  or  are  prevented  from,  performing  the  mef- 
fage  or  bufinefs  committed  to  their  management,  the 
ghoft  appears  continually  to  them,  at  firft  with  a  dif- 
contented,  next  an  angry,  and  at  length  with  a  furious. 


Ghoft. 
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to  tear  them  in  pieces  if  tho 
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waiter  is  not  forthwith  executed  ;  fometimes  terrifying 
them,  as  inGlanvirs  relation  2 6th, by  appearing  in  many 
formidable  fhapes,  and  fometimes  even  linking  them  a 
violent  blow.  Of  blows  given  by  ghofts  there  are  many 
inftances,  and  fome  wherein  they  have  been  followed 
with  an  incurable  lamenefs. 

“  It  fhould  have  been  obferved,  that  ghofts,  in  deli¬ 
vering  their  commiffions,  in  order  to  enfure  belief, 
communicate  to  the  perfons  employed  fome  fecret, 
known  only  to  the  parties  concerned  and  themfelves, 
the  relation  of  which  always  produces  the  effeft  in¬ 
tended.  The  bufinefs  being  completed,  ghofts  appear 
.with  a  cheerful  countenance,  faying  they  lhall  now  be 
at  reft,  and  will  never  more  difturb  any  one  ;  and, 
thanking  their  agents,  by  way  of  reward  communicate 
to  them  fomething  relative  to  themfelves,  which  they 
will  never  reveal. 

u  Sometimes  ghofts  appear,  and  difturb  a  houfe, 
without  deigning  to  give  anyreafon  for  fo  doing;  with 
thefe,  the  ftiorteft  and  only  way  is  to  exorcife,  and  ejeft 
them  ;  or,  as  the  vulgar  term  is,  lay  them.  For  this 
purpofe  there  muft  be  two  or  three  clergymen,  and  the 
ceremony  mud  be  performed  in  Latin  ;  a  language  that 
ftrikes  the  moft  audacious  ghoft  with  terror.  A 
ghoft  may  be  laid  for  any  term  lefs  than  an  ico 
years,  and  in  any  place  or  body,  full  or  empty ;  as,  a 
folid  oak — the  pommel  of  a  fword  —  a  barrel  of  beer, 
if  a  yeoman  or  fnnple  gentleman— or  a  pipe  of  wine, 
if  an  efquire  or  a  juftice.  But  of  all  places  the  moft 
common,  and  what  a  ghoft  lead  likes,  is  the  Red 
Sea*,  it  being  related,  in  many  inftances,  that  ghofts 
have  moft  earneftly  befought  the  exorcifts  not  to  con¬ 
fine  them  in  that  place.  It  is  neverthelefs  confidered  as 
an  indifputable  fad,  that  there  are  an  infinite  number 
laid  there,  perhaps  from  its  being  a  fafer  prifon  than 
any  other  nearer  at  hand  ;  though  neither  hfftory  nor 
tradition  gives  us  any  inftance  of  ghofts  efcaping  or  re¬ 
turning  from  this  kind  of  tranfportation  before  their 

time.  t 

««  Another  fpecies  of  human  apparition  maybe  here 
noticed,  though  it  does  not  come  under  the  drift  de- 
fcription  of  a  ghoft.  Thefe  are  the  exaft  figures  and 
refemblances  of  perfons  then  living,  often  feen  not  only 
by  their  friends  at  a  diftance,  but  many  times  by  them¬ 
felves  ;  of  which  there  are  fevtral  inftanCes  in  Aubery’s 
Mifcellanies:  one  of  Sir  Richard  Napier,  a  phyfician 
of  London,  who  being  on  the  road  from  Bedfordfiiire 
to  vifit  a  friend  in  Berkfiiire,  faw  at  an  inn  his  own  ap¬ 
parition  lying  on  his  bed  as  a  dead  corpfe  ;  he  never¬ 
thelefs  went  forward,  and  died  in  a  fhort  time  :  ano¬ 
ther  of  Lady  Diana  Rich,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  who  met  her  own  apparition  walking  in  a 
garden  at  Kenfington,  and  died  a  month  after  of  the 
fm  all -pox.  Thefe  apparitions  are  called  fetches ;  in 
Cumberland,  /worths;  and  in  Scotland,  wraiths  :  they 
moft  commonly  appear  to  diftant  friends  and  relations, 
at  the  very  in  ft  ant  preceding  the  death  of  the  perfon 
wbofe  figure  they  put  on.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  inftan¬ 
ces  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  greater  interval  between 
the  appearance  and  death. 99  For  a  philofophical  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  fubjeft  of  apparitions  in  general,  fee  the 
article  Spectre. 

GIAGH,  in  chronology,  a  cycle  of  12  years;  in 
life  among  the  Turks  and  Cathayans. 

Each  year  of  the  giagh  bears  a  name  of  fome  ani¬ 
mal  ;  the  firft  that  of  a  moufe ;  the  fecond  that  of  a 
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bullock  j  the  third  of  a  lynx  or  leopard ;  the  fourth  CiaUoii*®, 
of  a  hare  ;  the  fifth  of  a  crocodile  ;  the  fixth  of  a  fer-  Giant‘  { 
pent  ;  the  feventh  of  a  horfe  ;  the  eighth  of  a  fheep  > 
the  ninth  of  a  monkey  ;  the  tenth  of  a  hen  ;  the 
eleventh  of  a  dog  ;  and  the  twelfth  of  a  hog. 

They  alfo  divide  the  day  into  iz  parts,  which  they 
call  giaghs>  and  diftinguifh  them  by  the  name  of  fome 
animals.  Each  giagh  contains  two  of  our  hours,  and 
is  divided  into  eight  kehs,  as  many  as  there  are  quar¬ 
ters  in  our  hours. 

GIALLOLINO,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fine  yellow 
pigment  much  ufed  under  the  name  of  Naples  Y  el- 
low. 

GIANT,  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  bulk  and  fta- 
ture. 

The  Romances  of  all  ages  have  furnifned  us  with  fo 
many  extravagant  accounts  of  giants  of  incredible  bulk 
and  ftrength,  that  the  exiftence  of  fuch  people  is  now 
generally  difhelieved.  It  is  commonly  thought,  that 
the  ftature  of  man  hath  been  the  fame  in  all  ages ;  and 
fome  have  even  pretended  to  demonflrate  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  the  exiftence  of  giants  mathematically.  Of 
thefe  our  countryman  M‘Laurin  hath  been  the  moll 
explicit.  “  In  general  (fays  he)  it  will  eafily  appear, 
that  the  efforts  tending  to  deftroy  the  cohefion  of 
beams  arifing  from  their  own  gravity  only,  increafe  in 
the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  lengths  ;  but  that  the 
oppolite  efforts  tending  to  preferve  their  cohefion, 
increafe  only  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of  the  fame 
lengths.  From  which  it  follows,  that  the  greater  beams 
muft  be  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  than  the  leffef 
fimilar  ones  ;  and  that  though  a  leffer  beam  may  be 
firm  and  fecure,  yet  a  greater  fimilar  one  may  be  made 
fo  long,  that  it  will  neceffarily  break  by  its  own  weight* 

Hence  Galileo  juftly  concludes,  that  what  appears  very 
firm,  and  fucceeds  very  well  in  models,  may  be  very 
weak  and  infirm,  or  even  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own 
weight,  when  it  comes  to  be  executed  in  large  dimen* 
fions  according  to  the  model.  From  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  he  argues,  that  there  are  neceflary  limits  in  the 
operations  of  nature  and  art,  which  they  cannot  fur- 
pafs  in  magnitude.  Were  trees  of  a  very  enormous 
fize,  their  branches  would  fall  by  their  own  weight. 

Large  animals  have  not  ftrength  in  proportion  to  their 
fize ;  and  if  there  were  any  land-animals  much  larger 
than  thofe  we  know,  they  could  hardly  move,  and 
would  be  perpetually  fubjeft  to  the  moft  dangerous 
accidents.  As  to  the  animals  of  the  fea,  indeed,  the 
cafe  is  different ;  for  the  gravity  of  the  water  in  a  great 
meafure  fuftains  thofe  animals ;  and  in  fa£t  thefe  are 
known  fometimes  to  be  yaftly  larger  than  the  greateft 
land-animals.  Nor  does  it  avail  againft  this  doftrine 
to  tell  us,  that  bones  have  fometimes  been  found  which 
were  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  giants  of  immenfe 
fize ;  fuch  as  the  fkeletons  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  the  former  of  which  was  60  cubits  high,  and  the 
latter  46 :  for  natufalifts  have  concluded  on  juft  grounds, 
that  in  fome  cafes  thefe  bones  had  belonged  to  ele¬ 
phants;  and  that  the  larger  ones  were  bones  of  whales, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  places  where  they  were 
found  by  the  revolutions  of  nature  that  have  happened 
in  paft  times.  Though  it  muft  be  owned,  that  there 
appears  no  reafon  why  there  may  not  have  been  men 
who  have  exceeded  by  fome  feet  in  height  the  talleft 
we  have  feen.” 

It  will  eafily  be  feen,  that  arguments  of  this  kind 
4  Y  can 
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Giant,  can  never  be  conclufive  ;  becaufe,  along  with  an  in- 
creafe  of  Hature  in  any  animal,  we  mull  always  fuppofe 
a  proportional  increafe  in  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of 
its  body.  Large  works  fometimes  fail  when  confiruil- 
ed  on  the  plan  of  models,  becaufe  the  cohefion  of  the 
materials  whereof  the  model  is  made,  and  of  the  large 
work,  are  the  fame  ;  but  a  difference  in  this  refpeil 
will  produce  a  very  remarkable  difference  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  refult.  Thus,  fnppofe  a  model  is  made  of  fir- 
wood,  the  model  may  be  firm  and  ftrong  enough  ;  but 
a  large  work  made  alfo  of  fir,  when  executed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  of  the  model,  may  be  fo  weak  that  it 
will  fall  to  pieces  with  its  own  weight.  If,  however, 
we  make  ufe  of  iron  for  the  large  work  in  Head  of  fir, 
the  whole  will  be  fufficiently  ftrong,  even  though  made 
exactly  according  to  the  plan  of  the  model.  The  like 
may  be  faid  with  regard  to  large  and  fmall  animals. 
If  we  could  find  an  animal  whofe  bones  exceeded  in 
hardnefs  and  flrength  the  bones  of  other  animals  as 
much  as  iron  exceeds  fir,  fuch  an  animal  might  be  of  a 
monftrous  fize,  and  yet  be  exceedingly  ftrong.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  fuppofe  the  flefh  and  bones  of  a 
giant  to  be  greatly  fuperior  in  hardnefs  and  flrength 
to  the  bones  of  other  men,  the  great  fize  of  his  body 
will  be  no  objection  at  all  to  his  flrength.  The  whole 
of  the  matter  therefore  concerning  the  exifience  of 
giants  mull  reft  on  the  credibility  of  the  accounts  we 
have  from  thofe  who  pretend  to  have  feen  them,  and 
not  on  any  arguments  drawn  a  priori . 

In  the  feripture  we  are  told  of  giants ,  who  were 
produced  from  the  marriages  of  the  fans  of  God  with 
•'See  w4/?te-the  daughters  of  men'*.  This  paflage  indeed  has  been 
^  differently  interpreted,  fo  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whe- 
.  co.i.^er  tlie  Word  tranfiated  giants  does  there  imply  any 
extraordinary  flature.  In  other  parts  of  feripture, 
however,  giants,  with  their  dimen  lions,  are  mentioned 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  cannot  poflibly  doubt ;  as  in 
the  cafe  of  Og  king  of  Bafhan,  and  Goliath.  In  a 
memoir  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Rouen, 
M.  Le  Cat  gives  the  following  account  of  giants  that 
are  faid  to  have  exifled  in  different  ages. 

“  Profane  hiflorians  have  given  feven  feet  of  height 
to  Hercules  their  firfl  hero  ;  and  in  our  days  we  have 
feen  men  eight  feet  high.  The  giant  who  was  fhown 
in  Rouen  in  1735,  meafured  eight  feet  fome  inches. 
The  emperor  Maximin  was  of  that  fize;  Shenkius  and 
Platerus,  phyficians  of  the  lafl  century,  faw  feveral  of 
that  flature  ;  and  Goropius  faw  a  girl  who  was  ten 
feet  high. — -The  body  of  Orefles,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  was  eleven  feet  and  a  half ;  the  giant  Galba- 
ra,  brought  from  Arabia  to  Rome  under  Claudius 
Casfar,  was  near  ten  feet  ;  and  the  bones  of  Secondil- 
la  and  Pufio,  keepers  of  the  gardens  of  Sallufl,  were 
but  fix  inches  fhorter.  Funnam,  a  Scotfman,  who  li¬ 
ved  in  the  time  of  Eugene  II.  king  of  Scotland,  mea¬ 
fured  eleven  feet  and  a  half :  and  Jacob  le  Maire,  in 
bis  voyage  to  the  Hraits  of  Magellan,  reports,  that  on 
the  17th  of  December  1615,  they  found  at  Port  De¬ 
fire  feveral  graves  covered  with  Hones;  and  having  the 
curiofity  to  remove  the  Hones,  they  difeovered  human 
fkeletons  of  ten  and  eleven  feet  long.  The  chevalier 
Scory,  in  his  voyage  to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  fays, 
that  they  found  in  one  of  the  fepulchre  caverns  of  that 
mountain  the  head  of  a  Guanche  which  had  80  teeth, 
and  that  the  body  was  not  lefs  than  15  feet  long.  The 
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giant  Ferragus,  fiain  by  Orlando  nephew  of  Charle-  Glam, 
magne,  was  18  feet  high.  Rioland,  a  celebrated  ana-  — v— 
tomifl,  who  wrote  in  1614,  fays,  that  fome  years  be¬ 
fore  there  was  to  be  feen  in  the  fuburbs  of  St  Germain 
the  tomb  of  the  giant  Iforet,  who  was  20  feet  high. 

In  Rouen,  in  1509,  in  digging  in  the  ditches  near 
the  Dominicans,  they  found  a  Hone-tomb  containing 
a  fkeleton  whofe  fkull  held  a  bufhel  of  corn,  and  whofe 
fhin-bone.  reached  up  to  the  girdle  of  the  talleH  man 
there,  being  about  four  feet  long,  and  confequently 
the  body  muH  have  been  17  or  18  feet  high.  Upon 
the  tomb  was  a  plate  of  copper,  whereon  was  engra¬ 
ved,  “  In  this  tomb  lies  the  noble  and  puiffant  lord,' 
the  chevalier  Ricon  de  Vallemont,  and  his  bones.” 
Platerus,  a  famous  phyfician,  declares,  that  he  faw  at 
Lucerne  the  true  human  bones  of  a  fubjeil  which 
muH  have  been  at  leafi  19  feet  high.  Valence  in  Dau- 
phine  boaHs  of  poflefiing  the  bones  of  the  giant  Bu- 
cart,  tyrant  of  the  Vivarais,  who  was  fiain  by  an  ar¬ 
row  by  the  count  De  Cabillon  his  vafial.  The  Domini¬ 
cans  had  a  part  of  the  fiiin-bone,  wirh  the  articulation 
of  the  knee,  and  his  figure  painted  in  frefco,  with 
an  infeription,  fhowing  that  this  giant  was  22  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  that  his  bones  were  found  in  1  705, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Morderi,  a  little  river  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  ofCruffol,  upon  which  (tradition  fays) 
the  giant  dwelt. 

“  January  11.  1613,  fome  mafons  digging  near  the 
ruins  of  a  cafile  in  Dauphine,  in  a  field  which  (by  tra¬ 
dition)  had  long  been  called  the  giant9 s  field ,  at  the 
depth  of  18  feet  difeovered  a  brick- tomb  30  feet  long, 

12  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high ;  on  which  was  a  grey 
Hone,  with  the  words  <Theutobochus  Rex  cut  thereon. 

When  the  tomb  was  opened,  they  found  a  human  fke¬ 
leton  entire,  25  feet  and  a  half  long,  10  feet  wide  a- 
crofs  the  fhoulders,  and  five  feet  deep  from  the  breafi- 
bone  to  the  back.  His  teeth  were  about  the  fize  each 
of  an  ox’s  foot,  and  his  fhin-bone  meafured  four  feet. 

— Near  Mazarino,  in  Sicily,  in  1516,  was  found  a  giant 
30  feet  high  ;  his  head  was  the  fize  of  an  hogfhead, 
and  each  of  his  teeth  weighed  five  ounces.  Near  Pa¬ 
lermo,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara,  in  Sicily,  a  fkeleton  of 
a  giant  30  feet  long  was  found,  in  the  year  1548;  and 
another  of  33  feet  high,  in  1550  ;  and  many  curious 
perfons  have  preferved  feveral  of  thefe  gigantic  bones. 

“  The  Athenians  found  near  their  city  two  famous 
fkeletons,  one  of  34  and  the  other  of  36  feet  high. 

“  At  Totu,  in  Bohemia,  in  758,  was  found  a  fkele¬ 
ton,  the  head  of  which  couid  fearce  be  encompafied  by 
the  arms  of  two  men  together,  and  whofe  legs,  which 
they 'Hill  keep  in  the  caHle  of  that  citv,  were  26  feet 
long.  The  fkull  of  the  giant  found  in  Macedonia,  Sep¬ 
tember  1691,  held  210  pounds  of  corn. 

“  The  celebrated  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  treated 
this  matter  very  learnedly,  does  not  doubt  thefe  fails; 
but  thinks  the  bones  were  thofe  of  elephants,  whales, 
or  other  enormous  animals. 

“  Elephants  bones  may  be  fhown  for  thofe  of  giants; 
but  they  can  never  impofe  on  connoiffeurs.  Whales, 
which,  by  their  immenfe  bulk,  are  more  proper  to  be 
fnbHituted  for  the  largeH  giants,  have  neither  arms 
nor  legs ;  and  the  head  of  that  animal  hath  not  the  leail 
refemblance  to  that  of  a  man.  If  it  be  true,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  great  number  of  the  gigantic  bones  which' 
we  have  mentioned  have  been  feen  by  anatomiHs,  and 
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by  them  have  been  reputed  real  human  bones,  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  giants  is  proved.’’ 

With  regard  to  the  credibility  of  all  or  any  of 
thefe  accounts,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  any  thing. 
If,  in  any  caftle  of  Bohemia,  the  bones  of  a  man’s 
leg  26  feet  in  length  are  preferved,  we  have  indeed  a 
decifive  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  a  giant,  in  comparifon 
of  whom  mod  others  would  be  but  pigmies.  Nor  in¬ 
deed  could  thefe  bones  be  fuppofed  to  belong  to  an 
elephant ;  for  an  elephant  itfelf  would  be  but  a  dwarf 
in  comparifon  of  fuch  an  enormous  monfter.  But  if 
thefe  bones  were  really  kept*  in  any  part  of  Bohemia, 
it  feems  ftrange  that  they  have  not  been  frequently 
vifited,  and  particular  deferiptions  of  them  given  by 
the  learned  who  have  travelled  into  that  country.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  have  been  nations  of 
men  confiderably  exceeding  the  common  ftature.  Thus, 
all  the  Roman  liiftorians  inform  us,  that  the  Gauls  and 
Germans  exceeded  the  Italians  in  fize;  and  it  appears 
that  the  Italians  in  thofe  days  were  of  much  the  fame 
ftature  with  the  people  of  the  prefent  age.  Among 
thefe  northern  nations,  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  there 
would  be  as  great  differences  in  ftature  as  there  are 
among  the  prefent  race  of  men.  If  that  can  be  ah 
lowed,  we  may  eafily  believe  that  fome  of  thefe  bar¬ 
barians  might  be  called  giants,  without  any  great  im¬ 
propriety.  Of  this  fuperiority  of  fize,  indeed,  the 
hiftorian  Florus  gives  a  notable  inftance  in  Teutobo- 
chus,  above  mentioned,  king  of  the  Teutones :  who 
being  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Marius,  was  car¬ 
ried  in  triumph  before  him  at  Rome,  when  his  head 
reached  above  the  trophies  that  were  carried  in  the 
fame  proceftion. 

But  whether  thefe  accounts  are  credited  or  not,  we 
are  very  certain,  that  the  ftature  of  the  human  body 
is  by  no  means  abfolutely  fixed.  We  are  ourfelves  a 
kind  of  giants  in  comparifon  of  the  Laplander  ;  nor 
are  thefe  the  moil  diminutive  people  to  be  found  upon 
the  earth.  The  abbe  la  Chappe,  in  his  journey  into 
Siberia  in  order  to  obferve  the  laft  tranfit  of  Venus, 
paffed  through  a  village  inhabited  by  people  called 
Wotiach ,  neither  men  nor  women  of  whom  were  above 
four  feet  high.  The  accounts  of  the  Patagonians  alfo, 
which  cannot  be  entirely  diferedited,  render  it  very 
piobable,  that  fome  where  in  South  America  there  is 
a  race  of  people  very  confiderably  exceeding  the  com¬ 
mon  fize  of  mankind,  and  confequently  that  we  can¬ 
not  altogether  diferedit  the  relations  of  giants  handed 
down  to  us  by  ancient  authors  ;  though  what  degree 
of  credit  we  ought  to  give  them,  is  not  eafy  to  be 
determined.  See  Patagonia. 

Rebel  Giants,  in  ancient  mythology,  were  the  fons 
of  Ccelus  and  Terra.  According  to  Hefiod,  they 
fprang  from  the  blood  of  the  wound  which  Ccelus  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  fon  Saturn,  and  Hyginus  calls  them 
fons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  They  are  reprefented  as 
men  of  uncommon  ftature,  with  ftrength  proportioned 
to  their  gigantic  fize.  Some  of  them,  as  Cottus,  Bri- 
areus,  and  G^ges,  had  each  50  heads  and  100  arms, 
and  ferpents  inftead  of  legs.  They  were  of  a  terrible 
hfpeci,  their  hair  hung  loofe  about  their  fhoulders,  and 
their  beard  was  fuffered  to  grow  unmolefted.  Pallene 
'find  its  neighbourhood  wras  the  place  of  their  refidence. 
The  defeat°of  the  Titans,  to  whom  they  were  nearly 
related,  incenfed  them  againft  Jupiter,  and  they  all 


confpired  to  dethrone  him.  Accordingly  they  reared  Giants- 
Mount  Olfa  upon  Pelion,  and  Olympus  upon  Offa  ;  ^ 

and  from  thence  attacked  the  gods  with  huge  rocks, 
fome  of  which  fell  into  the  fea  and  became  iflands, 
and  others  fell  on  the  earth  and  formed  mountains.* 

Jupiter  fummoned  a  council  of  the  gods  ;  when  being 
informed  that  it  was  neceffary  to  obtain  the  affiftance 
of  fome  mortal,  he  by  the  advice  of  Pallas  called  up  hi  a 
fon  Hercules ;  and  with  the  aid  of  this  hero  he  ex¬ 
terminated  the  giants  Enceladus,  Polybotes,  Alcyon, 
Porphyrion,  the  two  fons  of  Alceus,  Ephialtus,  Othus, 

Eurytus,  Clytius,  Tythyus,  Pallas,  Hippolitus,  Agrius, 

Thoon,  and  Typhon,  the  laft  of  whom  it  was  more 
difficult  to  vanquifh  than  all  the  others.  Jupiter  ha¬ 
ving  thus  gained  a  complete  viftory,  caft  the  rebels 
down  to  Tartarus,  where  they  were  to  receive  the  full 
punifhment  of  their  enormous  crimes  :  according  to 
the  accounts  of  fome  of  the  poets,  he  buried  them  alive 
under  Mount  Etna  and  different  iflands. 

GiANTS’Caufeway ,  a  vafl  colleftion  of  Bafaltic  pil¬ 
lars  in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Basaltes. 

The  principal  or  grand  caufeway  (for  there  are 
feveral  lefs  conliderable  and  fcattered  fragments  of  fi- 
milar  workmanfhip)  confilts  of  a  moll  irregular  ar¬ 
rangement  of  many  hundred  thoufands  of  columns  of  a 
black  kind  of  rock,  hard  as  marble  :  almoft  all  of 
them  are  of  a  pentagonal  figure,  but  fo  clofely  and 
compa&ly  fituated  011  tlieir  fides,  though  perfectly 
diftinCl  from  top  to  bottom,  that  fcarce  any  thing  can 
be  introduced  between  them.  The  columns  are  of  an 
unequal  height  and  breadth;  fome  of  the  highefl,  vi- 
fible  above  the  furface  of  the  ftrand,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  impending  angular  precipice,  may  be  about  20 
feet  ;  they  do  not  exceed  this  height,  at  leaft  none  of 
the  principal  arrangement.  How  deep  they  are  fixed 
in  the  ftrand,  was  never  yet  difeovered.  This  grand 
arrangement  extends  nearly  200  yards,  vifible  at  low 
water;  how  far  beyond  is  uncertain:  from  its  decli¬ 
ning  appearance,  however,  at  low  water,  it  is  probable 
it  does  not  extend  under  water  to  a  diftance  any  thing 
equal  to  what  is  feen  above.  The  breadth  of  the 
principal  caufeway,  which  runs  out  in  one  continued 
range  of  columns,  is,  in  general,  from  20  to  30  feet  ; 
at  one  place  or  two  it  may  be  nearly  40  for  a  few 
yards.  In  this  account  are  excluded  the  broken  and 
fcattered  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  of  conftru6tion,  that 
are  detached  from  the  fides  of  the  grand  caufeway,  as 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  contiguous  to  the 
principal  arrangement,  though  they  have  frequently 
been  taken  into  the  width  ;  which  has  been  the  caufe 
of  fuch  wild  and  diffimilar  reprefentations  of  this  caufe¬ 
way,  which  different  accounts  have  exhibited.  The 
higheft  part  of  this  caufeway  is  the  narroweft,  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  impending  cliff  from  whence  the 
whole  projects,  where,  for  four  or  five  yards,  it  is  not 
above  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide.  The  columns  of  this 
narrow  part  incline  from  a  perpendicular  a  little  to  the 
weftward,  and  form  a  Hope  on  their  tops,  by  the  very 
uuequal  height  of  the  columns  on  the  two  fides,  by 
which  an  afeent  is  made  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  from 
the  head  pf  one  column  to  the  next  above,  gradat\m% 
to  the  top  of  the  great  caufeway,  which,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  cliff,  obtains  a 
perpendicular  petition,  and  lowering  in  its  general 
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Giants*-  height,  widens  to  about  20  or  between  20  and  30  feet, 
Caufeway.  anc|  for  IOO  yarc[s  nearly  Is  always  above  water.  The 
tops  of  the  columns  for  this  length  being  nearly  of  an 
equal  height,  they  form  a  grand  and  fingular  parade, 
that  may  be  eafily  walked  on,  rather  Inclining  to  the 
water's  edge.  But  from  high-water  mark,  as  It  is 
perpetually  wafhed  by  the  beating  furges  on  every 
return  of  the  tide,  ihe  platform  lowers  confi  'erably, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  uneven,  fo  as  not  to  be 
■walked  on  but  with  the  greateft  care.  At  the  diftance 
of  150  yards  from  the  cliff,  it  turns  a  little  to  the  eafl 
for  20  or  30  yards,  and  then  finks  into  the  fea.  The 
figure  of  thefe  columns  is  almoft  unexceptionably  pen¬ 
tagonal,  or  compofed  of  five  fides  ;  there  are  but  very 
few  of  any  other  figure  introduced  :  fome  few  there 
are  of  three,  four,  and  fix  Tides,  but  the  generality  of 
them  are  five-fided,  and  the  fpe&ator  mud  look  very 
nicely  to  find  any  of  a  different  conftru&ion :  yet 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  and  particularly  curious, 
there  are  not  two  columns  in  ten  thoufand  to  be  found, 
that  either  have  their  fides  equal  among  themfelves, 
or  whofe  figures  are  alike.  Nor  is  the  compofition  of 
thefe  columns  or  pillars  lefs  deferving  the  attention  of 
the  curious  fpe&ator.  They  are  not  of  one  folid  ftone 
in  an  upright  pofition  ;  but  compofed  of  feveral  fhort 
lengths,  curioufly  joined,  not  with  flat  furfaces,  but 
articulated  into  each  other  like  ball  and  focket,  or 
like  the  joints  in  the  vertebras  of  fome  of  the  larger 
kind  of  fifh,  the  one  end  at  the  joint  having  a  cavity, 
into  which  the  convex  end  of  the  oppofite  is  exactly 
fitted.  This  is  not  vifible,  but  by  disjoining  the  two 
ftones.  The  depth  of  the  concavity  or  convexity  is 
generally  about  three  or  four  inches.  And  what  is 
Sill  faither  remarkable  of  the  joint,  the  convexity,  and 
the  correfpondent  concavity,  is  not  conformed  to  the 
external  angular  figure  of  the  column,  but  exa&ly 
round,  and  as  large  as  the  fize  or  diameter  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  will  admit;  and  confequently  as  the  angles  of 
thefe  columns  are  in  general  extremely  unequal,  the 
circular  edges  of  the  joint  are  feldom  coincident  with 
more  than  two  or  three  fides  of  the  pentagonal,  and 
from  the  edge  of  the  circular  part  of  the  joint  to  the 
exterior  fides  and  angles  they  are  quite  plain.  It  is 
ft  ill  faither  very  remarkable,  likewife,  that  the  arti¬ 
culations  of  thefe  joints  are  frequently  inverted  ;  in 
fome  the  concavity  is  upwards,  in  others  the  reverfe. 
This  occalions  that  variety  and  mixture  of  concavities 
and  convexities  011  the  tops  of  the  columns,  which  is 
obfervable  throughout  the  platform  of  this  caufeway, 
yet  without  any  difcoverable  defign  or  regularity  with 
refpeft  to  the  number  of  either.  The  length  alfo 
of  thefe  particular  ftones,  from  joint  to  joint,  is  va¬ 
rious  :  in  general,  they  are  from  1  8  to  24  inches  long; 
and,  for  the  moft  part,  longer  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  columns  than  nearer  the  top,  and  the  articulation 
©f  the  joints  fomething  deeper.  The  fize  or  diameter 
likewife  of  the  columns  is  as  different  as  their  length 
and  figure;  in  general,  they  are  from  15  to  20  inches 
in  diameter.  There  are  really  no  traces  of  uniformity 
©r  defign  difeovered  throughout  the  whole  combina¬ 
tion,  except  in  the  form  of  the  joint,  which  is  inva¬ 
riably  by  an  articulation  of  the  convex  into  the  con¬ 
cave  of  the  piece  next  above  or  below  it;  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  a  finifhing  in  any  part,  either  in  height, 
length,  or  breadth,  of  this  curious  caufeway.  If  there 


is  here  and  there  a  fmooth  top  to  any  of  the  columns  G; 
above  water,  there  are  others  juft  by,  of  equal  height, 
that  are  more  or  lefs  convex  or  concave,  which  {how  ^ 
them  to  have  been  joined  to  pieces  that  have  been 
wafhed  or  by  other  means  taken  off.  And  undoubt¬ 
edly  thofe  parts  that  are  always  above  water  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  made  as  even  as  might  be ; 
and  the  remaining  furfaces  of  the  joints  mull  naturally 
have  been  worn  fmoother  by  the  conftant  fri&ion  of 
weather  and  walking,  than  where  the  fea,  at  every 
tide,  is  beating  upon  it  and  continually  removing 
fome  of  the  upper  ftones  and  expofing  frefli  joints. 
And  farther,  as  thefe  columns  preferve  their  diameters 
from  top  to  bottom,  in  all  the  exterior  ones,  which 
have  two  or  three  fides  expofed  to  view,  the  fame  may 
with  reafon  be  inferred  of  the  interior  columns  whofe 
tops  only  are  vifible.  Yet  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
and  equally  curious,  in  this  phenomenon,  is,  that  not-  ! 
withftanding  the  univerfal  diffimilitude  of  the  columns, 
both  as  to  their  figure  and  diameter,  and  though  per¬ 
fectly  diftind  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  is  the  whole 
arrangement  fo  clofely  combined  at  all  points,  that 
hardly  a  knife  can  be  introduced  between  them  either 
on  the  fides  or  angles.  And  it  is  really  a  moft  curious 
piece  of  entertainment  to  examine  the  clofe  contexture 
and  nice  infertion  of  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  angular 
figures  as  are  exhibited  on  the  furface  of  this  grand 
parade.  From  the  infinite  diffimilarity  of  the  figure 
of  thefe  columns,  this  will  appear  a  moft  furpriiiog 
circumftance  to  the  curious  fpedtator  ;  and  would  in¬ 
cline  him  to  believe  it  a  work  of  human  art,  were  it 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  inconceivable  that  the  wit 
or  invention  of  man  ftiould  conftruCl  and  combine  fuch 
an  infinite  number  of  columns,  which  fhould  have  a 
general  apparent  likenefs,  and  yet  be  fo  univerfaily 
diffimilar  in  their  figure,  as  that,  from  the  minuteil 
examination,  not  two  in  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  fhould 
be  found,  whofe  angles  and  fides  are  equal  among 
themfelves,  or  of  the  one  column  to  thofe  of  the  other. 
That  it  is  the  work  of  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
to  an  attentive  fpe&ator,  who  carefully  fnrveys  the 
general  form  and  iituation,  with  the  infinitely  various 
figuration  of  the  feveral  parts  of  this  caufeway.  There 
are  no  traces  of  regularity  or  defign  in  the  outlines  of 
this  curious  phenomenon;  which,  including  the  broken 
and  detached  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  of  workmanihip, 
are  extremely  fcattered  and  confufed,  and,  whatever 
they  might  originally,  do  not  at  prefent  appear  to 
have  any  conne&ion  with  the  grand  or  principal 
caufeway,  as  to  any  fuppofable  defign  or  ufe  in  its 
firft  conftru&ion,  and  as  little  defign  can  be  inferred 
from  the  figure  or  fituation  of  the  feveral  conftituent 
parts.  The  whole  exhibition  is,  indeed,  extremely 
confufed,  difuniform,  and  deftitute  of  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  ufe  or  defign  in  its  original  conftru&ion.  But 
what,  beyond  difpute,  determines  its  original  to  have 
been  from  nature,  is,  that  the  very  cliffs,  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  caufeway,  efpecially  in  the  bay  to 
the  eaftward,  exhibit  at  many  places  the  fame  kind  0 
columns,  figured  and  jointed  in  all  refpe&s  like  thofe 
of  the  grand  caufeway :  fome  of  them  are  feen  near 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  which  in  general,  in  thefe  bay3 
to  the  eaft  and  weft  of  the  caufeway,  is  near  300  feet 
in  height ;  others  again  are  fecn  about  midway,  and 

at  different  elevations  from  the  ftrand.  A  very  con- 

fiderable 
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fiderable  expofure  of  them  Is  feen  In  the  very  bottom 
f  of  the  bay  to  the  eaftward,  near  a  hundred  roods  from 
the  caufeway,  where  the  earth  has  evidently  fallen 
•  away  from  them  upon  the  ftrand,  and  exhibits  a  moil 
cUrious  arrangement  of  many  of  thefe  pentagonal  co¬ 
lumns,  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  fupporting,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  cliff  of  different  ftrata  of  earth,  clay,  rock, 
&c.  to  the  height  of  150  feet  or  more,  above.  Some 
of  thefe  columns  are  between  30  and  40  feet  high, 
from  the  top  of  the  Hoping  bank  below  them  ;  and, 
being  longed  in  the  middle  of  the  arrangement,  fhort- 
ening  on  either  hand  in  view,  they  have  obtained  the 
appellation  of  organs,  from  a  rude  likenefs  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  exterior  or  frontal  tubes  of  that  inftru- 
ment  ;  and  as  there  are  few  broken  pieces  on  the 
ftrand  near  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  outfide  range  of 
columns  that  now  appears  is  really  the  original  exte¬ 
rior  line,  to  the  feaward,  of  this  colle&ion.  But  how 
far  they  extend  internally  into  the  bowels  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  cliff,  is  unknown.  The  very  fubilance,  in¬ 
deed,  of  that  part  of  the  cliff  which  proje&s  to  a  point, 
between  the  two*  bays  on  the  eaff  and  well  of  tne 
caufeway,  feems  compofed  of  this  kind  of  materials  ; 
for  be  Tides  the  many  pieces  that  are  feen  on  the  Tides 
of  the  cliff  that  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the  bays, 
particularly  the  eaffern  fide,  there  is,  at  the  very  point 
of  the  cliff,  and  juft  above  the  narrow  and  higheft  part 
of  the  caufeway,  a  long  collection  of  them  feen,  whofe 
heads  or  tops  juft  appearing  without  the  Hoping  bank, 
plainly  (how  them  to  be  in  an  oblique  pofition,  and 
about  half-way  between  the  perpendicular  and  hori¬ 
zontal.  The  heads  of  thefe,  likewife,  are  of  mixed 
Surfaces,  convex  and  concave,  and  the  columns  evident¬ 
ly  appear  to  have  been  removed  from  their  original  up¬ 
right,  to  their  prefent  inclining  or  oblique  pofition,  by 
the  finking  or  falling  of  the  cliff. 

GIBBET,  or  Gibet,  a  machine  in  manner  of  a  gal¬ 
lows,  whereon  notorious  criminals,  after  execution,  are 
hung  in  irons  or  chains,  as  fpe&acles  in  terrorem .  See 
Gallows. — The  word  in  French,  gibet ,  properly  de¬ 
notes  what  we  call  gallows :  it  is  fuppofed  to  come 
originally  from  the  Arabic^/,  «  mount  or  elevation 
of  ground by  reafon  gibets  are  ufually  placed  on  hills 
or  eminences. 

GIBBOUS,  a  term  in  medicine,  denoting  any  pro¬ 
tuberance  or  convexity  of  the  body,  as  a  perfon 
hunched  or  hump  backed.  #  . 

Infants  are  much  more  fubjeCl  to  gibbofity  than  adults, 
and  it  oftener  proceeds  from  external  than  internal 
caufe*.  A  fall,  blow,  or  the  like,  frequently  thus  di- 
ftorts  the  tender  bones  of  infants.  When  it  proceeds 
from  an  internal  caufe,  it  is  generally  from  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  ligaments  that  fuftain  the  fpine,  or  a  caries 
of  its  vertebrae ;  though  the  fpine  may  be  inflecled  fore¬ 
ward,  and  the  vertebrae  thrown  out  by  a  too  ftjong 
and  repeated  aClion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  T.  is, 
if  not  timely  redreffed,  grows  up  and  fixes  as  the  bones 
harden,  till  in  adults  it  is  totally  irretrievable  :  but 
when  the  diforder  is  recent,  and  the  perfon  young, 
there  are  hopes  of  a  cure.  The  common  method  is 
by  a  machine  of  pafteboard,  wood,  or  fteel,  whic  1  is 
made  to  prefs  principally  on  the  gibbous  part  >  an 
-this  by  long  wearing  may  fet  all  right.  T.  he  furgeons, 
however,  have  a  different  inftrument,  which  they  ca 
a  crofs,  much  more  efficacious,  though  not  quite  10 
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convenient  in  the  Wearing.  By  the  ufe  of  this,  the  Gibbous 
parts  are  always  prevented  from  growing  any  worfe,  II  ^ 
and  are  often  cured.  During  the  application  of  thefe  _  1 
affiftances,  the  parts  ftiould  be  at  times  rubbed  with 
hungary- water,  fpirit  of  lavender,  or  the  like,  and  de¬ 
fended  with  a  ftrengthening  plafter. 

Gibbous,  in  aftronomy,  a  term  ufed  in  reference  to 
the  enlightened  parts  of  the  moon,  whilft  Hie  is  mo¬ 
ving  from  the  fir  ft  quarter  to  the  full,  and  from  the 
full  to  the  laft  quarter:  for  all  that*  time  the  dark  part 
appears  horned  or  falcated;  and  the  light  one  hunched 
out,  convex,  or  gibbous. 

GIBEAH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  lying 
north  of  Jerufalem  about  20  or  30  furlongs,  and  built 
upon  a  hill  as  its  name  imports. — This  city  gave  birth 
to  Saul,  the  firft  king  of  Ifrael,  for  which  reafon  it  ia 
frequently  called  Gibeah  of  Saul,  or  Gibeah  the  native 
country  of  Saul. 

GIBELINS,  or  Gibellins,  a  famous  fa&ion  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  opponte  to  another  called  the  Guelphs. 

Thofe  two  fadlions  ravaged  and  laid  vvaile  Italy  for 
a  long  feries  of  years;  fo  that  the  biftory  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  for  the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  is  no  more  than 
a  detail  of  their  mutual  violences  and  Haughters.  The 
Gibelins  ftood  for  the  emperor  againft  the  pope  ;  but 
concerning  their  origin  and  the  reafon  of  their  names 
we  have  but  a  very  obfeure  account.  According  to 
the  generality  of  authors,  they  rofe  about  the  year 
1240,  upon  the  emperor  Frederick  II.’s  being  excom.- 
municatcd  by  the  pope  Gregory  IX.  Other  writers 
maintain,  that  the  two  fadions  arofe  ten  years  before, 
though  ft  ill  under  the  fame  pope  and  emperor.  But 
the  mod  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Maimbourg,  who. 
fays,  that  the  two  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Gibelins 
arofe  from  a  quarrel  between  two  ancient  and  illuftri- 
ous  houfes  on  the  confines  of  Germany,  that  of  the 
Henries  of  Gibeling,  and  that  of  the  Guelphs  of  Adorf. 

GIBEON,  a  city  feated  on  an  eminence  about  40 
furlongs  from  Jerufalem  northward,  and  not  far  from 
the  eity  of  Gibeah.  See  Geba. 

This  was  the  capital  eity  of  the  Gibeomtes,  who 
took  the  advantage  of  Joftiua’s  oath,  and  of  that  which 
the  elders  of  Tfrael  likewife  fwore  to  them,  upon  an 
artificial  reprefentation  which  they  made  of  their  be¬ 
longing  to  a  very  remote  country,  and  their  defire  ok 
making  an  alliance  with  the  Hebrews.  Joihua  (ix.  3, 

4i  &feq.)  and  the  elders  inconfiderately  entered  into 
a  league  with  thefe  people  ;  but  foon  difeovered  their 
miftake.  Upon  this,  fending  for  the  Gibeomtes,  they 
reproached  them  with  their  fiaud  ;  and  without  revo- 


kinT  the  promife  which  they  had  made  to  them,  of 
giving  them  their  lives,  they  condemned  them  to  carry 
wood  and  water  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  as 
Haves  and  captives  taken  in  war;  in  which  ftate  of 
fervitude  they  remained  till  the  ruin  and  entire  diiper- 
fion  of  the  Jewiih  nation.  ,  •- 

The  Gibeonites  were  defeended  from  the  Hivites, 
the  old  inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  and  polfeffed  four 
cities,  whereof  Gibeon  was  the  capital.  The  cities  were 
Cephira,  Beeroth,  Kirjallijearim,  and  Gibeon,  Jofh.  ix. 
1 7  Thefe  eities  were  afterwards  given  to  the  true  ot 
Benjamin,  except  Kiijathjearim,  which  fell  to  the  tribe 
of  ludah.  The  Gibeonites  continued  ever  after  fubjedt 
to  thofe  burdens  which  Jofhua  had  impofed  on  thei% 

»d  my  fiithful  .0  .h«  cffiLET3( 
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GIBLETS,  the  offals  or  entrails  of  a  goofe  ;  in- 
eluding  the  heart  and  liver,  with  the  feet,  gizzard,  &c. 
The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  of  goblets  ;  from 
the  French gobeau,  “  mouthful.” — Giblets  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  article  in  cookery:  they  boil  giblets,  dew 
giblets,  make  ragous  of  giblets,  giblet-pics,  &c. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  famous  promontory,  or  rather 
peninfula,  of  Spain,  lying  in  N.  Lat.  35.  50.  W. 
Long.  5.  35.  To  the  ancients  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Calpe ,  and  was  alfo  called  one  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules ;  by  the  Arabians  it  is  called  Gebel  Tarek,  that 
is,  “  the  mount  of  Tarek,”  from  Tarek ,  the  name  of  the 
Saracen  general  who  conquered  Spain  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century.  The  whole  is  an  immenfe  rock, 
rifing  perpendicularly  about  440  yards,  mcafuring 
from  north  to  fouth  about  two  Englifti  miles,  but 
not  above  one  in  breadth  fromeaftto  weft. — The  town 
lies  along  the  bay  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain  on 
a  decline  ;  by  which,  generally  Speaking,  the  rains 
pafs  through  it,  and  keep  it  clean.  The  old  town  was 
confiderably  larger  than  the  new,  which  at  prefent  con- 
fills  of  between  400  and  500  houfes.  Many  of  the  ftreets 
are  narrow  and  irregular :  the  buildings  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  materials  ;  fome  of  natural  ftone  out  of  the  quar¬ 
ries,  fome  of  a  factitious  or  artificial  ftone,  and  a  few 
of  brick.  The  people  are  Supplied  with  frefh  provi¬ 
sions  chiefly  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  with  fruit, 
roots,  and  vegetables  of  all  forts  from  thence,  or  from 
their  own  gardens.  Befides  what  is  properly  called  the 
town,  there  are  Several  fpacious  and  commodious  pub¬ 
lic  edifices  ereCted  ;  fuch  as  barracks  for  the  foldiers, 
with  apartments  for  their  officers,  magazines  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  ftorehoufes  for  provisions,  &c.  The  in¬ 
habitants,  exclufive  of  the  Britifh  Subjects  dependent 


on  the  garrifon,  or  who  refide  there  from  other  motives, 


confift  of  fome  Spaniards,  a  few  Portuguefe,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  Genoefe,  and  about  as  many  Jews ; 
making  in  the  whole,  according  to  JDr  Campbell,  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thoufand,  without  reckoning  the 
garrifon  ;  though  Some  make  them  much  fewer.  The 
‘town  may  be  faid  to  have  two  ports ;  the  firft  lying  to 
the  north,  and  is  proper  only  for  fmall  veffels  ;  the  o- 
ther  is  very  commodious  for  large  vefTcls,  and  has  a 
fine  ftone  quay.  The  bay  is  very  beautiful  and  capa¬ 
cious,  being  in  breadth  about  five  miles,  and  in  length 
eight  or  nine,  with  Several  Small  rivers  running  into  it. 
It  is  very  advantageous  to  the  place.  There  is  no  ground 
to  be  found  in  the  middle  of  it  at  ico  fathoms  depth, 
So  that  a  Squadron  may  lie  there  in  great  Safety  ;  the 
breezes  from  it  areWery  refrCfhing  ;  and  it  contributes 
likewife  to  the  fubfifterice  of  the  inhabitants,  by  Sup¬ 
plying  them  with  plenty  of  fifh. 

The  (trait  of  Gibraltar,  through  which  the  ocean 
paffes  into  the  Mediterranean,  thereby  dividing  Europe 
from  Africa,  runs  from  weft  to  eaft  about  13  leagues. 
In  this  (trait  there  are  three  remarkable  promontories 
or  capes  on  the  Spanifh  fide,  and  as  many  oppollte  to 
them  on  the  Barbary  fide.  The  firft  of  thefe,  on  the 
fide  of  Spain,  is  cape  Trefalgar,  oppofite  to  which  is 
cape  Spartel ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  (food 
the  fortrefs  of  Tangier,  once  in  the  pofteffion  of  the 
Britifh.  The  next  on  the  Spauifti  fide  is  Tarifa  ;  and 
Over  againft  it  lies  Malabata,  near  the  town  of  A  leaf- 
far,  wherekhe  (traits  are  about  five  leagues  broad.  Laft- 
ly,  Gibraltar,  facing  the  mountain  of  Abyla,  near  the 
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fort  refs  and  town  of  Ceuta,  which  make  the  eaftern  Gitrafti 
entry  of  the  (traits. 

#  This  important  fortrefs  feems  to  have  been  firft  par_  1 
ticularly  noticed  as  a  place  of  confcquence  in  the  year£°rtrefl 
712.  At  that  time  the  general  of  the  caliph  A1  Wa-  bfthet 
led  with  an  armv  of  1  2. non  m? n  r\n  - 


lid  landed  with  an  army  of  12,000  men  on  the  ifthmusraccns. 
between  Mons  Calpe  and  the  continent  ;  and  that  he 
might  Secure  an  intercourfe  with  Africa,  ordered  a 
caltle  to  be  built  on  the  face  of  that  hill.  Part  of  the 
building  (till  remains  ;  and,  from  an  infeription  dis¬ 
covered  above  the  principal  gate,  appears  to  have  been 
finiffied  in  725.  It  continued  in  the  pofteffion  of  the 
Saracens  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when 
it  was  recovered  by  Ferdinand  king  of  Caftile?  In  Various 
*333>  however,  it  was  obliged  to  Surrender  to  the  fon volution 
of  the  emperor  of  Fez,  who  came  to  the  afii dance  of 
the  Moorifii  king  of  Granada.  An  attempt  was  made 
upon  it  in  1349  by.  Alonzo  king  of  Caftile  ;  but  when 
the  fortrefs  had  been  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  a 
peftilential  fever  broke  out  in  the  Span ifii  camp,  which 
carried  off  the  king  him  Self,  with  great  part  of  his 
army  ;  after  which  the  enterprife  was  abandoned. 

The  fortrefs  continued  in  the  pofteffion  of  the  Sa¬ 
racen  defendants  of  the  prince  of  Fez  until  the  year 
1410,  when  it  was  taken  pofteffion  of  by  Jofeph  III. 


king  of  Granada.  A  defign  of  attacking  it  was  form¬ 
ed  by  Henry  de  Gufman  in  T435  5  but  the  enterprife 
having  mifearried  through  his  imprudence,  he  was  de¬ 
feated  and  (lain.  However,  it  was  at  length  taken 
after  a  gallant  defence  by  his  fon  John  de  Gufman  in 
1462;  Since  Which  time  it  has  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chriftians.  In  1540,  it  w  as  furprifed  and  pil¬ 
laged  by  Piali  Hamet,  one  of  Barbaroffa’s  corfairs  ; 
but  the  pirates  having  fallen  in  with  fome  Sicilian  gal¬ 
leys,  were  by  them  defeated,  and  all  either  killed  or 
taken.  , 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  fortifications  of  Gib- Its  fort 
raltar  were  modernifed,  and  fuch  additions  made  as  to  dons  ir 


render  them  almoft  impregnable.  It  was  taken  by  the^fd  *a! 

in  the  reign  of- queen  Anne,  and  e^nSt 


Engliffi,  however,  - 0 _ . .  _ 

Since  that  time  has  remained  in  their  pofteffion  ;  and 
probably  will  always  do  fo,  unlefs  ceded  by  treaty,  as 
it  appears  altogether  impoffible  to  reduce  it  by  any 
force  of  artillery  let  it  be  ever  fo  great.  In  the  year^^ 
1704,  in  confequence  of  the  refolution  adopted  by  the Gc 
court  of  Britain  to-  aft: ft  the  archduke  Charles  in  hisRooke 
pretenfions  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  Sir  George  Rooked0*- 
was  fent  with  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean. 

His  orders  being  limited,  nothing  of  confequence  wa3 
done  for  forne  time,  until  at  lalt  an  attempt  on  Gibral¬ 
tar  was  refolved  upon;  not  fo  much  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  conqueft,  as  to  prevent  any  reflec¬ 
tions  againft  the  admiral  for  inactivity.  On  the  21ft 
of  July  that  year,  1800  troops  were  landed  upon  the 
ifthmus  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Heffe 
Darmfta’dt ;  and  on  the  refufal  of  the  governor  to  Sur¬ 
render,  preparations  were  made  for  attacking  the  place. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  a  cannonade  was 
begun  from  the  fleet,  and  kept  Up  fo  brifldy,  that  in 
five  or  fix  hours  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  many 
of  their  guns,  efpecially  at  the  new  mole-head.  The 
admiral  perceiving,  that  by  gaining  this  part  of  the 
fortification,  the  reduction  of  the  reft  would  be  faci¬ 
litated,  ordered  out  fome  armed  boats  to  take  poftef¬ 
fion  of  it.  On  their  approach  the  Spaniards  Sprung  si 
4  *  mine* 
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*.  mine,  which  demolifhed  part  of  the  works,  killed  two 
.  lieutenants  and  40  private  foldiers,  wounding  about 
60  more.  Notwithftanding  this  difafler,  the  affail- 
ants  kept  pofftffion  of  the  work,  and  took  a  fniall  ba- 
llion,  now  the  eight-gun  battery,  half  way  between 
the  mole  and  the  town.  On  this  the  governor  thought 
proper  to  capitulate,  and  the  prince  of  Heffe  took  pof- 
feflion  of  the  gates  on  the  24th.  The  gaitifon,  con¬ 
fiding  at  moil  of  150  men,  marched  ont  with  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  war ;  and  the  Spaniards  who  chofe  to  remain 
were  allowed  the  fame  privileges  they  had  enjoyed 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  works  weie  found 
very  flrong,  and  the  place  well  provided  with  ammu¬ 
nition  and  military  fibres. 

This  conqueft  was  atchieved  with  the  lofs  of  about 
60  killed  and  216  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
liih.  The  prince  of  Heffe  remained  governor;  and  18 
men  of  war  were  left  at  Lifbon  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Leake,  to  fuecour  the  garrifon  if  there 
jfhould  be  occafion.  The  lofs  of  fuch  an  important 
fortrefs,  however,  having  alarmed  both  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Paris,  orders  were  fent  to  the  marquis  de 
Villadarias,  a  Spanifh  grandee,  to  lay  fiege  to  it,  in 
>ewLcL  he  was  to  be  aflifted  by  a  naval  force  from  Tou- 
ic  Ion.  The  prince  immediately  applied  to  Sir  John 
!.  Leake  for  afii (lance  ;  but  before  the  latter  had  time 
to  comply  with  his  requeft,  a  French  fleet  arrived, 
and  debarked  fix  battalions  to  the  afliflance  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  weft- 
ward,  leaving  only  fix  frigates  in  the  bay.  The 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  1  ith  of  October,  about 
which  time  Sir  John  arrived  with  20  fail  of  Englifh 
and  Dutch  fhips ;  but  hearing  that  the  French  were 
about  to  attack  him  with  a  fuperior  force,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  return  and  relit.  Having  very  prudently 
left  orders  at  Lifbon  to  make  preparations  for  this 
purpofe  in  his  abfence,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplifh 
the  work  with  fuch  expedition,  that  on  the  29th  of 
the  fame  month,  he  returned,  and  furprifed  in  the  bay 
three  frigates,  a  fire- {hip,  two  Englifh  prizes,  a  tar¬ 
tan,  and  a  ilore-fhip.  After  this  exploit  he  landed 
fome  reinforcements,  fupplied  the  garrifon  with  flx 
1  months  provdion  and  ammunition  ;  at  the  fame  time 
I  detaching  on  fhore  a  body  of  yco  failors  to  affift  in 
repairing  the  breaches  which  had  been  made  by  the 
in  enemy’s  lire. 

Thus  the  Spaniards  were  difappointed  in  their  hopes 
of  fuccefs  from  an  attack  which  had  been  projobled 
that  very  night,  and  for  which  purpofe  200  boats  had 
been  colle&ed.  Still,  however,  they  did  not  defpair  ; 
and  fuppofing  that  the  garrifon  would  be  off  their 
guard  and  fecure  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  their 
fleet,  they  formed  the  rafh  defign  of  attempting  to 
furprife  the  place  though  the  Britifh  admiral  was  (f  ill 
,  before  it.  In  this  mad  attempt  500  volunteers  affo- 
>f  ciated,  taking  the  facrament  never  to  return  unlefs 
they  accomplifhed  their  purpofe.  They  were  conduc- 
n  ted  by  a  goat  herd  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  rock  near 
the  cave-guard,  at  that  time  called  the  pafs  of  locufl- 
trees .  This  they  mounted,  and  lodged  themfelves  the 
firft  night  in  the  Cave  of  St  Michael :  the  next  they 
fealed  Charles  V.’s  Wall ;  furprifed  and  maffacred  the 
guard  at  Middle-hill  ;  where  afterwards,  by  ropes  and 
ladders,  ftveral  hundreds  of  the  party  defigned  to  fup- 
part  them  were  hauled  up  ;  but  being  difeovered,  they 
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were  attacked  by  a  flrong  party  of  grenadiers,  and  all  Gibraltar; 
of  them  at  laft  either  killed  or  taken.  Thefe  brave  ~ J 
adventurers  were  to  have  been  fnpported  by  a  body  ofrp^e  ^are 
French  troops,  and  fome  feints  were  propofed  to  drawau  killed  er 
off  the  attention  of  the  garrifon;  but,  through  the  taken, 
difagreement  of  the  commanding  officers,  thefe  pro- 
pofals  were  not  put  in  execution,  and  thus  the  volun¬ 
teers  were  left  to  their  fate.  9 

Notwithftanding  thefe  misfortunes  the  Spaniards  ftill The  fiege 
continued  the  fiege,  and  fitted  out  a  ftrong  fquadron  cont»' 
from  Cadiz,  with  a  defign  to  intercept  the  convoys  ofnue  * 
proviiions  which  might  be  fent  to  the  garrifon  ;  flat¬ 
tering  themfelves  at  the  fame  time,  that,  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  their  fleet,  Sir  John  would  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire,  and  the  garrifon  of  confequence  to  furrender  to 
their  united  attacks.  They  continued  their  fire  there¬ 
fore  with  additional  fury,  difmounted  many  of  the  can¬ 
non,  and  did  effential  injury  to  the  works  in  feveral 
different  places.  The  prince  of  Heffe,  however,  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  his  endeavours  to  difappoint 
their  expectations.  As  it  was  probable  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  might  be  made  to  ftorm  the  curtain,  a  cuvette 
was  dug  in  the  ditch,  which  was  filled  by  the  tide,  and 
a  double  row  of  palifades  placed  parallel  to  the  works<r 
The  chambers  of  the  mine  under  the  glacis  were  load¬ 
ed,  and  all  means  taken  to  defeat  fuch  an  attempt;  but 
on  a  hidden  the  Spaniards  feemed  to  have  altered 
their  defign,  and  threatened  an  attack  on  the  lines 
which  the  garrifon  had  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  to  flank  the  glacis,  and  overlook  their  advan¬ 
ced  works.  White  affairs  remained  in  this  fituation,  'ph^arr*- 
part  of  the  fuccours  they  had  long  expedled  arrived  in  fon^ein-1 
the  bay,  December  7.  1704,  and  in  two  days  after,  forced, 
the  remainder  came  in  with  near  2000  men,  along 
with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
provifions.  Thefe  had  failed  from  Cape  Spartel  un¬ 
der  convoy  of  four  frigates  ;  but  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  whofe 
fleet  they  mifiook  for  their  own;  however  they  efca- 
ped  by  the  fortunate  circumftance  of  being  becalmed, 
fo  that  they  could  not  get  up  to  them. 

Sir  John  Leake  having  thus  powerfully  reinforced 
the  garrifon,  thought  his  prefence  in  the  bay  no  longer 
nectffary,  and  therefore  fet  fail  for  Lifbon,  where  he 
arrived  about  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  beginning  of 
January  1  705  the  Spaniards  were  reinforced  by  a  con¬ 
fide  rable  body  of  infantry,  and  on  the  1  ith  of  the 
month  made  an  attack  on  the  extremity  of  the  King’s  r 
Lines,  but  were  repulfed.  The  attack  was  renewed  vigorous 
next  day  with  600  grenadiers,  French  and  Walloons,  attack  by. 
fupported  by  1000  Spaniards  under  lieutenant-general  t]}e  Spa- 
Fuy.  They  difpofed  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  asnmrds* 
fhowed  an  intention  to  ftorm  a  breach  which  had  been 
made  in  the  Round  Tower  at  the  extremity  of  the 
King’s  Lines,  and  another  in  the  entrenchment  on  the 
hill.  The  retrenchment  which  covered  the  latter 
breach,  with  part  of  the  entrenchment  joining  the  pre¬ 
cipice  of  the  rock,  was  defended  at  night  by  a  cap¬ 
tain,  three  fabalterns,  and  90  men;  but  it  was  cufto- 
mary  for  the  captain  to  withdraw,  with  two  fubalterns 
and  60  men,  at  day-break.  The  Round  Tower  was 
defended  by  180  men,  commanded  by  a  lieute¬ 
nant  colonel.  The  marquis,  by  deferters  from  the 
garrifon,  had  obtained  intelligence  of  the  ftrength  of 
thefe  polls,  and  planned  his  attack  accordingly.  The 
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Oibra'ta*.  detachment  for  the  upper  breach  mounted  the  rock  at 
midnight,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  the  clifts  until 
the  captain  had  withdrawn  ;  after  which,  advancing 
to  the  point  of  the  entrenchment,  they  threw  grenades 
on  the  fubaltern  and  his  party,  fo  that  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  leave  the  place.  At  the  fame  time  300  men 
tlormed  the  Round  ..Tower,  where  lieutenant-colonel 
Bar  made  a  vigorous  defence,  though  the  enemy,  ha¬ 
ving  palfed  the  breach  above,  annoyed  them  on  the 
flanks  with  great  ftones  and  grenades.  Obferving, 
however,  the  Spaniards  marching  down  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  from  the  town,  he  retired  ;  and,  by  getting 
overthe'parapet  of  the  King’s  Lines,  defeended  into  the 
covered  way,  where  the  Englifh  guards  were  pofled. 
Thus  the  garrifon  were  alarmed;  all  the  regiments  were 
afTembled  at  their  proper  polls;  and  captain  Fifher  en¬ 
deavoured  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  with  1 7 
men,  but  they  were  repulfed,  and  himfelf  taken  pri- 
foner.  At  laft,  however,  the  Tower  was  retaken  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Moncal  at  the  head  of  400  or  500 
men,  after  it  had  been  in  the  polfelTion  of  the  enemy  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hour. 

The  garrifon  were  now  farther  reinforced  by  fix  com¬ 
panies  of  Dutch  troops  and  200  Englifh  foldiers,  toge¬ 
ther  with  fome  provifions  and  (lores.  The  alfailants, 
however,  were  Hill  determined  to  go  on.  The  mar¬ 
quis  de  Villadarias  was  fuperfeded  by  the  Marifchal  Telfe 
a  Frenchman,  with  whom  Admiral  Pointis  was  defired 
to  co-operate  in  blocking  up  the  place.  The  Marifchal 
therefore  joined  the  army  with  four  frefh  battalions,  be- 
fides  eight  companies  which  had  been  fent  before;  the 
ordnance,  which  had  been  greatly  injured  by  conftant 
ufe,  was  exchanged  for  others,  and  the  works,  as  they 
then  itood,  put  into  the  bell  repair.  On  the  part  of 
the  Englifh  a  reinforcement  was  ordered  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  and  Sir  John  Hardy, 
to  join  Admiral  Leake  at  Lilbon  ;  which  jun&ion  be¬ 
ing  effe&ed,  the  whole  fleet,  confiding  of  28  Englifh, 
4  ^Dutch,  and  8  Portnguefe  men  of  war,  having 
on  board  two  battalions  of  land  forces,  fet  fail  from 
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joined  the  arch-duke  Charles  at  Lifbon.  As  the  latter,  GlbraTt; 
however,  was  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  with  the  Earl  — 
of  Peterborough  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  the  prince 
was  fent  back  to  Gibraltar  to  prepare  part  of  the  gar- 
rifon  for  embarkation,  and  foon  after  was  followed  by 
the  whole  fleet.  Major  General  Ramos  was  now  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Gibraltar,  in  which  only  two  new 
battalions  were  left,  as  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from 
the  enemy.  The  new  governor,  however,  brought  with 
him  400  men  fur  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  place  ;  but 
foon  refigned  his  government  to  Colonel  Roger  Elliot, 
during  whofe  time  Gibraltar  was  made  a  free  port  by  a 
fpecial  order  from  the  queen. 

Colonel  Elliot  was  fucceeded  by  colonel  Congreve 
before  the  year  1714,  and  he  by  Colonel  Cotton  a  ^ 
fhort  time  after.  In  1720  the  Spaniards  feem  to  haveAnew 
threatened  another  attack.  Ceuta,  a  Spanifh  fortrefs  tack thi 
in  Barbary,  had  been  for  many  years  befieged  by  the^ned.b) 
Moors  ;  and  a  powerful  armament,  commanded  by  the?P™“j 
marquis  de  Lada,  was  now  aflembled  in  Gibraltar-bay, 
under  pretence  of  relieving  the  African  fortrefs,  but 


The  French  Lifbon.  Happily  for  the  befieged,  however,  the  in- 

fk-etdifper-ce(pant  rains  and  dorms  about  this  time  had  retarded 
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the  operations  of  the  land-forces,  and  greatly  diftrefled 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  Eight  (hips  of  the  latter  were 
forced  from  their  anchors  by  the  ftrong  wefterly  wind, 
and  obliged  to  drive  aloft.  At  this  critical  period  Sir 
jolm  Leake,  with  the  allied  fleet,  entered  the  (traits. 
On  his  approach  the  few  remaining  French  (hips  put 
out  to  fea ;  and  the  Britifh  admiral  difeovering  five 
fail  making  out  of  the  bay,  and  a  gun  fired  at  them 
from  the  garrifon,  immediately  gave  chace.  Three 
French  men  of  war  were  taken,  and  the  admiral’s  fhip 
and  another  driven  on  fhore,  where  they  were  burnt. 
The  reft,  on  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  had  made 
the  beft  of  their  way  to  Toulon. 

Th  lie  e  The  garrifon  was  now  fo  well  fupplied,  that  Mar- 
turned1 into  flial  TefTe  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  trenches,  and 
a  blockade,  formed  a  blockade,  drawing  an  intrenchment  acrofsthe 
and  at  laft  ifthmus  to  prevent  the  garrifon  from  ravaging  the 
country.  The  prince  of  Hefie  remained  for  fome  time 
in  the  place,  where  he  repaired  the  batteries,  and  made 
fome  additions  to  the  fortifications ;  after  which  he 
N°  139.  ;  . 
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with  a  fecret  defign  of  firft  furprifing  Gibraltar ;  for 


which  purpofe  they  had  provided  fealing  ladders,  &c. 

The  armament,  however,  had  not  been  fitted  out  vrfcfi 
fuch  fecrecy,  but  that  the  Britifti  miniftry  had  intelli¬ 
gence  of  it.  On  this  they  fent  orders  to  colonel  Kane, 
governor  of  Minorca,  to  embark  with  part  of  his  gar- 
rifon  for  Gibraltar  under  convoy  of  the  fleet  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  place  in  a 
critical  fituation.  The  garrifon  confided  only  of  three 
weak  battalions  under  major  Hetlierington,  befides 
whom  there  was  only  one  other  field-officer,  major 
Batteroux,  in  the  place,  and  no  more  than  14  days 
provifions  remaining.  The  pofture  of  affairs,  however, 
was  altered  by  '  the  arrival  of  colonel  Kane  with  500 
men  with  provifions  and  ammunition;  which  reinforce- 
ment,  together  with  the  fpirited  behaviour  of  the  Bri- The  ^ 
tifh  commodore,  induced  the  Spanifh  commander  to  a- given 
bandon  his  defign,  though  he  remained  of  opinion  that 
the  fortrefs  might  then  have  been  carried  by  a  general 
afiault, 


Notwithftandirig  this  difappointment,  the  Spaniards  1 
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continued  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  Gibraltar  ;  and,tempt 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1  726,  aflembled  an  army  in  i7z6, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Algebras,  encamping,  on  the 
20th  of  January  following,  on  the  plain  below  St 
Roeh,  and  erecting  a  battery  on  the  beach  to  protect 
their  *:amp.  Though  admiral  Hopfon  was  then  at  an¬ 
chor  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  yet,  as  he  had  received 
no  intelligence  of  the  aftual  commencement  of  hoftili- 
ties  between  Britain  and  Spain,  he  was  obliged  to  al¬ 
low  the  boats  of  the  latter  to  pafs  with  provifions,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  between  Algefiras  and  the  camp,  at 
the  fame  time  that  colonel  now  brigadier  Kane,  who 
had  been  a  fecond  time  fent  from  Minorca,  lay  under 
fimilar  embarrafiments*  The  operations  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  however,  feemed  fo  evidently  to  tend  towards 
an  attack,  that  the  governor  thought  proper  to  or¬ 
der  fuch  of  that  nation  as  were  in  the  town  to  leave 
it,  and  to  forbid  their  galleys  to  anchor  under  his 
guns  (a). 

The  count  de  La§*ToX*res  commanded  the  Spanifh 

forces 


(a)  At  this  time  the  fortifications  of  Gibraltar  were  confiderably  differe&t  from  what  they  had  been  in  i7°5; 
v  7  Several 
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forces,  amounting  to  near  20,000  men  ;  and  foon  af¬ 
terforming  hi3  camp,  he  advanced  within  reach  of  the 
gar ri fon.  The  brigadier  then  defired  him  to  keep  out 
of  hie  reach,  otherwife  he  (hould  do  his  utmott  to  force 
him  ;  but  to  this  the  Spanifli  commander  replied,  that, 
as  the  garrifon  could  command  no  more  than  they  had 
power  to  maintain,  he  (hould  obey  his  Catholic  maje- 
ity’s  orders,  and  incroach  as  far  as  poffible.  Hoftili- 
ties,  however,  were  not  commenced  until  the  10th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1727,  when  the  Spaniards,  having  brought  ma¬ 
terials  for  batteries  to  the  old  wind-mill  on  the  neutral 
ground,  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war,  that  the 
Spanifli  general  had  commenced  hottilities  by  incroach- 
{n  r  fo  far  on  the  liberties  of  the  garrifon.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  governor  fent  to  the  count  to  know  the  rea- 
fon  of  breaking  ground  before  the  garrifon  ;  but  recei¬ 
ved  for  anfwer,  that  “  he  was  in  his  matter's  territories, 
and  was  not  anfwerable  to  any  other  perfon  for  his  con¬ 
duct.”  On  this  the  governor  opened  the  batteries  of 
the  Old  Mole  and  thofe  of  Wiliis  upon  the  Spanifh 
workmen  ;  however,  they  perfifted  in  carrying  on  their 
operations,  mid  at  night  inarched  a  party  down  to  the 
Devil’s  Tower,  where  they  immediately  broke  ground, 
and  began  a  communication  with  their  other  works. 
The  governor  was  now  informed  by  fome  deferters,  that 
the  enemy  were  forming  a  mine  in  a  cave  under  Willis’s 
Battery,  with  a  defign  to  blow  it  up  :  but  the  plot  be¬ 
ing  thus  happily  difeovered,  a  party  was  immediately 
Rationed  to  cut  off  the  communication.  On  the  22d 
of  February  the  Spaniards  opened  on  the  garrifon  with 
17  pieces  of  cannon  befides  mortars;  and  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  brigadier  Kane  left  Gibraltar  to  fend  a  rein¬ 
forcement  from  Minorca.  On  the  3d  of  March  the 
enemy  opened  a  new  battery  of  22  guns  on  the  Old 
Mole,  and  on  the  8th  another  of  15  guns,  bearing  al- 
fo  upon  the  fame  Mole,  the  guns  of  which  had  annoyed 
the  wettern  flank  of  their  approaches. 

All  this  time  the  garrifon  had  kept  up  a  conflant 
and  well  directed  fire  from  the  batteries  which  bore  up¬ 
on  the  works  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  ordnance  in  ge¬ 
neral  being  old,  were  frequently  burfting  ;  by  which 
they  fullered  more  than  from  the  fire  of  the  befiegers. 
The  latter  were  alfo  greatly  dittreffed  by  the  fleet  un¬ 
der  admiral  Hopfon  and  Sir  Charles  Wager,  who,  fince 
the  beginning. of  the  fiege,  had  intercepted  their  home- 
bound  (hips,  and  at  the  fame  time  greatly  benefited  the 
garrifon  by  bringing  the  prizes  into  the  bay.  Finding 
the  Spaniards,  however,  obflinately  bent  on  their  en- 
terprife,  they  formed  a  defign,  on  the  fecond  of  April, 
to  bombard  Algefiras,  from  whence  the  befieged  were 
fupplied  with  various  articles  of  ammunition  ;  but  the 
fleet  happening  to  be  becalmed,  the  defign  was  after¬ 
wards  unaccountably  abandoned  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
a  reinforcement  from  Minorca,  they  failed  to  the  vvett- 
ward,  leaving  the  garrifon  to  defend  themfelves  the  bell 
way  they  could. 

The  enemy  continued  to  augment  their  batteries, 
and  ereft  new  ones,  until  they  amounted  at  lstt  to  60 
cannon  befldes  mortars  ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  May,  the 
governor  received  intelligence  that  a  general  aflault  was 
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intended  ;  to  repel  which  he  took  every  proper  precan-  G.braltar. 
tion.  The  enemy,  however,  Rill  added  to  their  ap- 
proaches,  2nd  confiderable  reinforcements  were  received 
by  both  parties.  Hottilities,  however,  ceafed  on  the  Ceffation 
1  2th,  when  news  arrived  that  the  preliminaries  of  a  gc-°/hoftili- 
neral  peace  were  figned  ;  fince  which  time  to  the  yearties* 

1779  no  farther  attempts  were  made  on  Gibral-  20 
tar.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  two  fieges  the  lofs  of  the  G.rea£  lofs 
Spaniards  was  very  confiderable;  that  of  1 705  cofting^^®  ?***" 
them  not  lefs  than  10,000  men,  including  thofe  who  their  at- 
died  of  ficknefs  ;  and  in  that  of  1727  their  lofs  was  tempts* 
computed  at  near  3000,  befldes  cafualties,  which  could 
not  be  afeertained.  That  of  the  garrifon  amounted  in 
1705  to  400  ;  and  in  1727  to  300  ;  a  very  fmall  num¬ 
ber,  confidering  that  during  the  liege  70  cannon  and 
30  mortars  burtt  011  the  batteries.  ZI 

The  hottile  manifefto  prefented  by  the  Spanifli  am-  Gibraltar 
baffador  to  the  court  of  London  at  the  commencement  blocked  u* 
of  the  late  war,  was  foon  followed  by  an  interruption  of*n  1 779 * 
communication  betwixt  Spain  and  the  fortrefs  of  Gibral¬ 
tar.  Nodire&intentionof  attackingor  dittrtffing  it, how¬ 
ever,  was  manifetted  till  the  16th  of  July,  when  the  port 
was  completely  blocked  up  by  a  fquadron  of  two74guii 
(hips,  feveral  frigates,  galleys,  See,  Ten  days  after  they 
began  to  form  a  camp  on  the  plain  below  St  Roch,  three 
miles  from  the  fortrefs.  The  garrifon  at  this  time  con- 
fitted  of  5382  men,  including  officers,  with  a  company 
of  engineers  and  artificers  ;  but  the  greateft  expe&a- 
tions  were  formed  from  the  abilities  and  valour  of  gene¬ 
ral  Elliot  the  governor.  As  foon  as  the  breaking  off 
the  communication  with  Spain  indicated  approaching 
hottilities,  the  governor  took  every  precaution  that 
could  be  fuggefted  by  military  wifdom  ;  but  though 
informed  of  the  rupture  betwixt  the  two  courts  ha¬ 
ving  actually  taken  place,  and  though  he  beheld  the  22 
hottile  operations  of  the  enemy,  no  means  were  ufed  to  Hottilities 
interrupt  them  till  the  12th  of  September,  when  the  commenced 
batteries  of  Green’s  Lodge,  Willis,  and  Queen  Char-  e  gar~ 
lotte,  were  opened  for  a  few  hours,  with  a  view  to  di- 
fturb  the  workmen. 

From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780 
the  enemy  continued  the  blockade  both  by  fea  and 
land,  but  without  doing  any  damage  to  the  works  or 
garrifon;  and  it  was  not  until  the  12th  of  January 
that  a  iingle  perfon  was  wounded.  This  happened  to  A  woman 
be  a  woman,  who, 'patting  near  one  of  the  houfes,  wasflrttW0und* 
{lightly  hurt  by  a  ffiot  from  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  j-hc 
time,  however,  the  ufual  fupplies  of  provifions  being  orjre  ** 
cut  off,  the  garrifon  began  to  feel  all  the  horrors  of 
famine.  All  the  necettaries  of  life  were  very  fcarce,  and  Exceflivc 
to  be  procured  only  at  exorbitant  prices.  Veal,  mut-  dea™efs 
ton,  and  beef,  fold  from  half  a  crown  to  four  ihillings?rov^lon8‘ 
per  pound;  freffi  pork  from  two  to  three  (hillings; 
falted  beef  and  pork  fifteen  pence  ;  fowls  eighteen  Ihil- 
lings  per  couple  ;  ducks  a  guinea  ;  fire-wood,  five  (hil¬ 
lings  per  hundred  weight  ;  a  pint  of  milk  and  water 
fifteen  pence  ;  a  fmall  cabbage  coft  five  (hillings,  and  a 
fmall  bunch  of  outer  leaves  five  pence;  Iriffi  butter 
half  a  crown  per  pound  ;  candles  as  much  ;  and  eggs 
fixpence  each.  As  the  rock,  however,  is  ahnoft  fijr- 
4  Z  rounded 


Seveial  works  were  ere £led  on  the  heights  above  the  lines  caded  Willis  s  Batteries  ;  the  Prince  s  Lines  were  ex-  ., 
tended  to  the  extremity  of  the  rock,  and  an  inundation  was  formed  out  of  the  rrorafs  in  front  of  the  grand 
battery. 
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rounded  by  *he  fea,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofc,  that  in  of  Highlanders, 
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fuch  a  fcarcity  of  other  provifions  great  benefit  would 
have  been  derived  from  the  ocean  5  but  the  fifhermen, 
being  all  foreigners,  and  under  110  regulation,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  the  gar- 
rifon  to  exadl  a  moft  exorbitant  price  for  the  fifh-they 
fupplied. 

Had  matters  remained  long  in  this  ftate,  it  is  plain 
that  the  fort  refs,  however  ftrong,  muft  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  were,  however,  effec¬ 
tually  relieved  in  confequence  of  the  vi&ory  gained  by 
admiral  Rodney  over  the  Spanifh  fleet  commanded  by 
Don  Juan  de  Langara.  The  former  had  been  furnifhed 
with  a  ftrong  fquadron,  in  order  to  relieve  this  import¬ 
ant  fortrefs  ;  with  which  having  fet  fail,  he  in  a  few 
days  fell  in  with  a  Spanifh  fleet  of  16  tranfports  bound 
from  Bilboa  to  Cadiz,  and  laden  with  provifions  and 
naval  ftores,  conveyed  by  a  man  of  war  of  64  gnns, 
four  frigates,  and  two  armed  veffels.  Of  thefe  only  a 
Angle  tranfport  efcaped,  the  reft  being  all  captured  on 
the  8th  of  January  1780  ;  and  the  lofs  of  them,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  prornifed  to  be  very  ferviceable  to  the 
garrifon,  was  equally  detrimental  to  the  enemy,  who 
were  now  in  great  want  both  of  provifions  and  mate- 
rials  for  their  (hipping. 

This  advantage  was  foon  after  followed  by  a  much 
greater.  On  the  16th  of  the  fame  month  a  Spanifh 
fquadron  of  11  fail  of  the  line  was  difeovered  off  Cape 
St  Vincent  ;  and  the  Britifh  admiral  having  taken  the 
proper  methods  to  come  up  with  them  as  quickly  as 
poffible,  an  engagement  took  place  about  four  in  the 
afternoon.  At  this  time  the  headmoft  fhips  of  the 
Britifh  line  clofed  in  with  the  neareft  of  the  enemy, 
and  in  half  an  hour  one  of  the  Spaniards,  mounting  70 
guns,  and  having  on  board  600  men,  blew  up,  and  all 
on  board  perifhed.  In  two  hours  more  another  Spa¬ 
nifh  fhip  of  the  line  was  taken  ;  notwithftanding  which 
the  fight  continued  with  great  vigour  till  two  in  the 
morning,  when  the  headmoft  fhip  of  the  enemy  ftruck 
to  the  Sandwich  ;  after  which  the  firing  ceafed.  The 
weather  throughout  the  night  was  fo  tempeftuous  that 
it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  Britifh  could  take 
pofftffion  of  thofe  fhips  which  furrendered.  Thefe 
were  fix  in  number,  but  two  of  them  drove  afhore  and 
were  loft,  only  four  being  brought  fa fe  into  Gibraltar. 
Thefe  were  the  admiral’s  fhip  of  80  guns  and  700  men, 
with  three  others  of  70  guns  and  600  men.  The  en¬ 
gagement,  however,  happened  fo  near  the  fhore,  and 
the  Britifh  were  fo  eager  in  fecuring  the  lee-gage  to 
prevent  the  enemy’s  efcape,  that  Admiral  Rodney’s 
Jhip,  together  with  fome  of  the  largeft  in  the  fleet,  were 
in  great  danger  of  running  on  the  fhoals  of  St  Lucar; 
nor  could  they  be  got  into  deep  water  again  without 
much  labour  and  the  exertion  of  great  naval  fkiil.  It 
w  as  the  opinion  of  all  who  were  prefent  in  the  adlion, 
that  had  this  engagement  happened  in  the  day-time, 
C>r  had  the  weather  been  lefs  boifterous,  not  one  of  the 
Spanifh  fhips  could  have  efcaped  ;  and  even  as  it  was, 
thofe  which  got  off  wrere  fo  effentially  damaged  as  to 
be  unfit  for  fervice. 

The  news  of  this  important  vi&ory  arrived  at  Gib- 
-raltai  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  it  was  fought ; 
and  in  two  days  more  the  garrifon  was  completely  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and  convoy,  at  the  feme 
time  that  they  were  farther  reinforced  by  a  regiment 
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confifting  of  1051  men,  officers  in-  G.braltar. 
eluded.  An  opportunity  was  alfo  taken  of  fending  — y— 
away  with  the  fleet  all  the  invalids  and  women  in  the 
garrifon  ;  with  whom  they  fet  fail  on  the  10th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  leaving  in  the  bay  only  the  Edgar  and  Panther 
fhips  of  the  line,  with  two  frigates. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Britifh  fleet  the  blockade 
was  immediately  refumed  ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
ample  fupplies  lately  received,  the  garrifon  foon  began 
again  to  experience  the  inconvcniency  of  wanting  frefh 
provifions.  It  had  hitherto  received  thefe  in  abun¬ 
dance  from  the  coall  of  Barbary  ;  but  an  unaccount* 
able  alteration  had  now  taken  place,  fo  that  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco  was  transferred  from 
Great  Britain  to  Spain  in  a  manner  totally  unprece¬ 
dented.  His  partiality  towards  the  latter  was  the 
more  furprifing,  as  Britain  had  given  no  provocation, 
and  the  enmity  between  Spain  and  Morocco  ieemed  to 
be  in  a  manner  conftitutional,  and  founded  upon  fuch 
caufes  as  could  never  ceafe  to  operate.  Thus,  how-  The  garrl- 
ever,  the  garrifon  became  daily  more  and  more  dif-  fon  again 
treffed,  from  being  obliged  to  make  conftant  ufe  0f^rduce<i  t0 
their  fait  provifions,  and  even  this  with  the  ftri&efl  ltr“lts* 
economy.  The  induftry  and  refolutiou  of  the  Biitifh 
feamen  and  officers,  indeed,  fometimes  oveicame  all 
obftacles,  fo  that  they  found  means  to  procure  the  ne- 
ceffary  refrefliments;  though  in  fo  doing  they  were 
certainly  expofed  to  the  utmoft  danger  from  the  enemy. 

At  the  fame  time  the  defence  of  the  garrifon  was  fo 
vigorous,  that  while  it  continued  to  be  fupplied  even 
in  this  fcanty  manner,  the  Spaniards  began  to  lofe  all 
hope  of  reducing  it ;  for  which  reafon  they  formed  a 
project  of  burning  all  the  Britifh  (hipping  in  the  bay. 

The  night  appointed  for  putting  this  fcheme  in  exe-  Unfuccefa- 
cution  was  the  6th  of  June  1780,  when  ten  fire-  fhips,  fuj  attempt 
favoured  by  an  uncommon  daiknefs,  ftood  over  from  to  hum  the 
the  Spanifh  to  the  Biitifh  fide  of  the  bay.  \  '1  heir  de-  Britifh ibip- 
fign  was  to  fet  fire  to  the  ftorehoufes  neareft  to  the 
water  fide,  as  well  as  to  the  (hipping  there  ;  but  ha¬ 
ving  been  too  precipitate  in  firing  their  (hips,  and 
being  received  alfo  by  a  very  heavy  cannonade,  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  fruftrated.  On  this  occafion  the  (kill  and 
intrepidity  of  the  Britifh  feamen  was  eminently  dif- 
played.  Having  manned  their  boats,  they  grappled 
the  firefhips  already  in  flames;  and,  notwithftanding 
their  dreadful  appearance  and  the  danger  of  their  ex¬ 
ploding,  towed  them  clear  of  the  veffels  under  the 
walls,  and  extinguifhed  them. 

The  failure  of  this  projedl  was  a  grievous  difap- 
pointment  to  Don  Barcelo  the  Spanifh  admiral,  who 
lay  ready  with  his  fquadron  to  intercept  the  Britifh 
veffels  that  might  attempt  to  efcape  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  batteries  on  their  lines  were  in  readinefs  to 
bombard  the  town,  if  the  fire- (hips  had  fucceeded  in 
caufing  any  conflagration  on  (bore.  The  failure  of  the 
prefent  attempt,  however,  was  foon  followed  by  other 
difafters.  As  foon  as  they  had,  with  great  labour,  g 
pufhed  forward  their  new  works,  and  conftrudted  new  works  de- 
batteries,  they  were  certainly  deftroytd  by  the  be-ftroyed. 
fieged  ;  and  their  mortification  on  thefe  occalions  was 
the  greater,  as  it  was  ufnal  for  the  governor  to  allow 
them  to  complete  their  works  before  he  commenced 
his  deftruCtive  operations.  Thus  the  labour  of  many 
days  was  often  loft  in  a  few  hours,  and  afterwards  was 
to  be  rc fumed  with  as  little  profpett  of  fuccefs  as  be- 
1  fore. 
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Gibraltar,  fore.  The  garrifon  were  now  confiderably  annoyed  by 

•— -v -  the  Spanifh  gun-boats,  to  which  indeed  the  Ihipping 

30  were  equally  expofed  with  themfelves.  Thefe  were  veffels 
:he  garri  £rom  tQ  tons  b,urden,  conftruded  fo  that  they  lay 
"hT  low  in  the  water,  which  rendered  them  difficult  to  be 
y-  aimed  at.  They  had  15  oars  on  a  fide,  carried  40  or 
yo  men,  with  a  26  pounder  on  the  prow  ;  and,  from 
the  facility  of  managing  them,  two  were  deemed,  in 
calm  weather,  to  be  a  match  for  a  frigate  of  moderate 
fize.  All  their  efforts,  however,  could  frill  do  no 
more  than  to  reduce  the  garrifon  to  great  ftraits  for 
want  of  provifions  ;  and  to  this  dreadful  inconvenience 
the  Britifh  fubmitted  with  the  greateft  cheerfulnefs. 
From  the  time  of  Admiral  Rodney’s  departure  in  the 
month  of  February  1780  to  the  month  of  Odober, 
almoft  the  only  provifions  in  the  garrifon  were  fuch  as 
tended  to  produce  the  fcurvy;  which  accordingly 
rhe  fcurvy  raged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  threaten  the  moft  fatal 
ages  in  the  confequences.  An  antidote,  however,  was  happily 
jarrifon.  procured  by  the  capture  of  a  Danifh  dogger  from 
Malaga  laden  with  lemons  and  oranges,  which  the  go¬ 
vernor  immediately  purchafcd  for  the  ufe  of  the  gar- 
rifon,  and  diftributed  among  them.  “  At  this  time 
(fays  Captain  Drinkwater)  the  fcurvy  had  made  dread¬ 
ful  ravages  in  our  liofpitals,  and  more  were  daily 
confined  ;  many,  however,  unwilling  to  yield  to  its 
firft  attacks,  perfevered  in  their  duty  to  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  ftages.  It  was  therefore  not  uncommon,  at 
this  period,  to  fee  men,  who,  fome  months  before, 
were  hale,  and  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue,  fup- 
porting  themfelves  to  their  polls  upon  crutches,  and 
even  with  that  affiftance  fcarcely  able  to  move  along. 
The  moft  fatal  confequences  in  ffiort  were  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  to  the  garrifon  from  this  terrible  diforder, 
when  this  Dane  was  happily  directed  to  our  relief. 

,4  According  to  Mr  Cairncrofs,  an  .  eminent  furgeon, 
Caiincrofs’swho  was  prefent  during  this  fiege,  “  the  fcurvy,  which 
account  of  now  ra„e(j  jn  Gibraltar,  differed  in  no  refpett  from 
“•  that  difeafe  ufually  contracted  by  failors  in  long  fea- 

voyages  ;  and  of  which  the  immediate  caufe  feemed  to 
be  the  fubfifting  for  a  length  of  time  upon  failed  pro¬ 
vifions  only,  without  a  fufficient  quantity  of  vegeta  es 
or  other  acefcent  foods.  The  circumftances  related  in 
the  voyage  of  that  celebrated  circumnavigator  .Lord 
Anfon,  of  confolidated  fraftures  difunitrng,  and  the 
callofity  of  the  bone  being  perfeftly  diffolved,  occur¬ 
red  frequently  in  our  hofpitals,  and  old  fores  and 
wounds  opened  anew  from  the  nature  of  the  diforder. 
Vaiious  antifcorbutics  were  ufed  without  fuccefs,  fuch 
as  acid  of  vitriol,  four  crout,  extraA  of  malt,  eflence  ot 
fpruce,  &c.  ;  but  the  only  fpecifics  were  frelh  lemons 
and  oranges  given  liberally  ;  or,  when  they  could  not 
be  procured,  the  preferred  juice  in  fuch  quantities 
fiom  one  to  four  ounces  per  day,  as  the  patient  could 
bear.  Whilft  the  lemons  were  found,  from  one  to 
three  were  adminiftred  each  day  as  circumftances  di¬ 
rected.  The  juice  given  to  thofe  in  the  molt  malig¬ 
nant  ftate  was  fometimes  diluted  with  fugar,  wine.  or 
fpirits ;  but  the  convalefcents  took  .t  without  dilu¬ 
tion.  Women  and  children  were  equally- affeCted,  nor 
were  the  officers  exempted  from  this  dreadful  difotder. 

33  It  became  almoft  general  at  the  commencement  of  e 
Method  of  w;nter  feafon)  owing  to  the  cold  and  moifture  ;  and  in 
prcfervu  g  h  b  ;nning  0f  fpring  when  vegetables  were  fcarce. 
icmonjuice.The  pPferved  by  adding  to  60  gallons  of 
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cxpreffed  liquor  about  Gve  or  ten  gallons  of  brandy, 
which  kept  it  in  fo  wholefome  a  llate,  that  feveral 
cafks  were  opened  in  good  condition  at  the  clofe  of 
the  fiege.  The  old  juice,  however,  was  not  fo  fpeedi- 
ly  efficacious  as  the  fruit,  though  by  perfevering  longer 
in  its  ufe  it  feldom  failed.”  ^  34 

Till  this  month  the  allowance  of  fait  provifions  had  The  garri- 
continued  undiminifhed  ;  but  now  it  was  judged  necef-  for^wast 
faiy  to  reduce  the  allowance  of  bread  and  meat,  and  o£  pr°ov^ 
to  make  fome  other  regulations  in  order  to  enforce  the  fl0ns. 
ftrideft  economy  with  regard  to  food.  Every  thing 
of  this  kind  that  could  be  pradifed,  however,  feemed 
inefficient  to  preferve  the  garrifon  from  abfolute 
want.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781  provifions 
became  exceedingly  fcarce,  by  reafon  of  the  almoft  to¬ 
tal  expenditure  of  what  was  contained  in  the  public 
ft  ores,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy’s  cruizers.  A- 
bout  the  middle  of  February  the  town  bakeis  left  off 
work  for  want  of  flour  ;  and  many  of  the  poorer  fort 
wanted  bread.  The  price  of  frefh  provifions  again 
rofe  to  a  moft  enormous  height.  Small  pigs  fold  at 
two  guineas  ;  turkeys  at  three  ;  geefe  at  30  {hillings  ; 
fowls  and  ducks  at  10  (hillings  ;  damaged  bifeuit  a 
(hilling  the  pound;  peafe  i8d.  ;  and  all  other  neceffa- 
ries  in  proportion  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  fcarcity  of 
fuel  was  fuch,  that  it  was  fometimes  fcarcely  procu¬ 
rable  in  quantity  fufficient  to  drefs  the  vi&uals.  3- 

The  garrifon  had  hitherto  derived  affiftance  occa-  The  garri- 
fionally  from  the  gardens  on  the  neutral  ground,  tho’ ^  entire- 
vaft  quantities  of  vegetables  had  been  lemoved  t^ence‘ df  the  ufe 
by  the  enemy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  ofGftheneu_ 
Odober  1780,  however,  the  Spaniards  determined  to  tralground. 
expel  the  Britifh  from  the  gardens  entirely  ;  and  this 
they  accomplifhed  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to 
prevent  them.  From  this  time  the  refources  with  re¬ 
gard  to  vegetables  depended  entirely  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  cultivation  ;  which,  happily  for  the  garri¬ 
fon,  was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  efpecially  during 
the  winter  months,  that  the  produce  came  at  laft  to  be  ^ 
nearly  equal  to  the  demands.  At  laft,  on  the  1  2th  of  Supplied  by 
April  1781,  fupplies  were  brought  by  the  Britifh  fleet  the  Britilh 
under  admirals  Darby,  Digby,  and  Rofs,  though  they 
could  not  be  got  in  without  great  difficulty.  The 
gun-boats  already  mentioned  were  now  much  increafed 
in  number  and  ftrength  of  conftrudion ;  infefting  the 
bay  in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly  to  interrupt  the  de¬ 
barkation  of  the  ftores.  As  no  veffels  of  the  fame 
kind  had  been  prepared  to  oppofe  them,  they  could 
fcarce  be  prevented  from  effeding  their  purpofe  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  (tore -(hips.  With  this  view  they  had  approach¬ 
ed  them  every  morning  in  hazy  weather  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  between  20  and  30,  feveral  of  them  carrying 
mortar-pieces;  and  as  they  ufed  both  fails  and  oars, 
they  eluded  all  purfuit,  by  withdrawing  on  the  rife  of 
any  breeze.  To  keep  off  thefe  troubkfome  guefts  fe¬ 
veral  ftout  frigates  were  obliged  to  ftation  themfelves 
along  the  bay  for  the  protedion  of-the  (hipping  ;  but 
even  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  continuing  their 
mole  ftation  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  vigilance  and 
adivity  of  the  Britifh  failors,  it  was  feldom  that  they 
could  come  near  enough  to  do  them  any  damage.  In  37 
fpite  of  all  their  endeavours,  however,  the  gainfon  was  niardslre. 
tffedually  relieved  ;  an  exploit  which  fo  exceedingly  f,iVc  to  ex- 
irritated  the  court  of  Spain,  that  they  determined  to  .rr  them- 

exett  the  utmoft  force  of  the  kmgdom  rather  than 
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Gibraltar,  f n  the  execution  of  their  favourite  projeft.  The  works 
w— y— -  before  the  town  were  therefore  carried  on  with  more 
vigour  than  ever,  and  the  moil  tremendous  prepara¬ 
tions  made  to  caufe  the  obftinate  garrifon  feel  the  rc- 
fentment  of  an  exafperated  enemy.  Their  batteries 
were  now  mounted  with  guns  of  the  heavied  metal, 
and  with  mortar-pieces  of  the  larged  fize  ;  the  number 
of  the  former  augmented  to  near  200,  and  of  the  latter 
to  upwards  of  80.  For  three  weeks  this  prodigious 
artillery  continued  to  pour  forth  an  alinod  inceflant 
fhower  of  (hot  and  diells,  mfomuch  that,  in  the  time 
j tilt  mentioned,  they  had  confumed  100,000  lb.  of 
gunpowder,  and  thrown  into  the  town  four  or  five 
tkoufand  fhot  or  fhells  every  24  hours. 

The  town  By  fuch  an  immenfe  bombardment  the  town  was  al- 
entirely  de- moft  totally  laid  in  ruins.  The  inhabitants,  computed 
tfroyed.  at  more  than  gooo  in  number,  experienced  every  dif - 
culty  that  could  arife  from  the  definition  of  their  ha¬ 
bitations  :  feveral  of  them  were  killed,  and  all  forced 
to  leave  the  town,  and  take  (belter  under  tents  with 
what  accommodation  could  be  provided  for  them  in 
fuch  fccnes  of  horror  and  confufion.  Numbers  took 
the  opportunity  of  retiring  with  the  fleet  ;  while  many 
that  remained  were  now  reduced  from  a  date  of  opu¬ 
lence  to  the  greateft  diflrefs.  The  conduct  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Elliot  was  very  humane  and  compaffionate  to  fuch 
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as  were  obliged  to  day  ;  allowing  them  a  free  paflage  Gibrahar. 

to  England,  and  fupplying  them  with  proviiions  for  - 

the  voyage. 

During  this  bombardment,  not  only  the  greatefl: 
part  of  the  effe&s  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  were 
dedroyed,  but  the  fortifications  were  in  many  place3 
greatly  injured ;  and  the  word  was,  that  the  remainder  Difbrderly 
were  dellroyed  by  the  foldiers,  who  had  arrived  at  fuch  behaviour 
a  pitch  of  liccntioufnefs,  that  they  neither  regarded 0if  the  f°k 
nor  would  obey  their  officers.  They  were  incited  to.dlCL’a* 
this  deftrutive  fcheme  by  the  avarice  of  fume  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  hoarded  up  and  concealed  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  neceffary  articles,  in  order  to  procure  an  advan¬ 
ced  price.  They  now,  therefore,  kept  no  "bounds  in 
difiipation,  wade,  and  extravagance  ;  a  remarkable  in¬ 
dance  of  which  is  given  by  Captain  Drinkwater,  in 
their  roading  a  pig  by  a  fire  made  of  cinnamon.  To 
put  a  dop  to  thefe  atrocious  proceedings,  rigorous  mea¬ 
sures  were  of  necedity  adopted  ;  and  it  was  intimated, 
that  any  foldier  convited  of  being  drunk  or  afleep  upon 
his  pod,  or  found  marauding,  jfhould  be  immediately 
executed.  The  lofs  of  human  lives  during  this  dread¬ 
ful  bombardment  was  lefs  than  could  have  been  expec¬ 
ted  ;  but  many  remarkable  circumftances  are  taken 
notice  of  by  Captain  Drinkwater,  fome  of  which  are 
related  in  the  note  (a). 


(  b)  Two  boys  belonging  to  the  artificer  company  were  endowed  with  fuch  wonderful  drength  of  vifion,  that 
they  could  fee  the  fhot  of  the  enemy  in  the  air  almofl  as  foon  as  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun  ;  and 
were  therefore  condantly  placed  upon  fome  part  of  the  works  to  give  notice  to  the  foldiers  of  the  approaching 
danger.  During  the  time  of  the  hotted  fire,  however,  the  men  were  fo  habituated  to  the  fall  of  fhells  and 
fhot  around  them,  that  they  contra&ed  an  infenfibility  of  danger,  and  almoft  required  to  be  cautioned  by  their 
officers  to  avoid  the  explofion  of  a  died  when  lying  with  the  fufee  burning  at  their  feet.  In  confequence  of 
this  inattention,  they  frequently  negle&ed  the  advice  of  the  boys  above  mentioned,  and  their  neglet  could  not 
but  be  productive  of  fatal  effects.  An  indance  of  this  happened  on  the  Prineefs  Amelia’s  battery,  where  a 
Ihot  thus  difregarded  came  through  one  of  the  capped  embrafures,  carried  off  one  of  the  legs  from  three  fol¬ 
diers,  and  wounded  a  fourth  in  both.  In  other  cafes,  in  which  the  perfons  themfelves  have  obferved  the  fhot 
or  fliells  coming  towards  them,  they  have  been  fafeinated  by  its  appearance,  and  unable  to  move  from  the 
fpot,  as  fmall  birds  are  faid  to  be  by  the  rattle-fnake.  “  This  fudden  arrelt  of  the  faculties  (fays  our  author)  was 
nothing  uncommon  :  feveral  indances  occurred  to  my  own  obfervation,  where  men,  totally  free,  have  had  their 
fenfes  fo  engaged  by  a  died  in  its  defeent,  that  though  fenfible  of  their  danger,  even  id  far  as  to  cry  for  affid- 
ance,  they  have  been  immoveably  fixed  to  the  place.  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  thefe  men  have  fo  indan- 
taneoufly  recovered  themfelves  on  its  fall  to  the  ground,  as  to  remove  to  a  place  of  fafety  before  the  fhett 
burd.”  In  this  manner  Lieutenant  Lowe  of  the  12  th  regiment  was  fafeinated  by  a' fhot  which  he  favv  coming, 
but  had  not  power  to  remove  from  the  place  before  it  fell  upon  him  and  took  off  his  leg. 

Where  thefe  diells  burd  they  produced  inflant  and  certain  definition,  mangling  in  the  mod  dreadful  man¬ 
ner.  The  following  are  fome  indances.  A  matrofs  had  the  misfortune  of  breaking  his  thigh  by  fome  acci¬ 
dent  ;  and  being  a  man  of  great  fpirit,  could  fcarce  bear  the  confinement  neceffary  for  its  reunion.  In  confe¬ 
quence  of  this  he  went  abroad  too  foon,  and  thus  unfortunately  broke  the  bone  a  fecond  time.  Being  now 
confined  to  bed,  a  fhell  happened  to  fall  into  the  room  where  he  was,  and,  rebounding,  lodged  itfelf  diretly 
upon  him.  The  convalefceuts  and  fick  indantly  fummoned  all  their  drength,  and  crawled  out  of  the  room, 
while  the  poor  matrofs  lay  below  the  (hell,  kept  down  by  its  weight,  and  utterly  unable  to  dir.  In  a  few  fe- 
eonds  it  burd,  and  took  off  both  his  legs,  and  fcorched  him  in  a  dreadful  manner.  He  furvived  the  explofion, 
was  fenfible  to  the  lad  moment,  and  died  regretting  that  he  had  not  been  killed  on  the  batteries.  The  cafe 
of  a  foldier  of  the  73d  regiment  (hows  that  even  in  the  mod  dangerous  cafes  we  fiiould  never  dtfpair  of  reco¬ 
very  while  life  remains.  This  unfortunate  man  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  wiud  of  a  fhell,  which,  indantly* 
burding,  killed  his  companion,  and  mangled  himfelf  in  a  (hocking  manner.  His  fkull  was  dreadfully  fratured, 
his  left  arm  broken  in  two  places,  one  of  his  legs  (battered,  the  fkin  and  mufcles  torn  off  from  part  of  his  right 
hand,  the  middle  finger  broken  to  pieces,  and  his  whole  body  mod  feverely  bruifed  and  marked  with  gun¬ 
powder.  He  prefented  fo  horrid  an  objet  to  the  furgeons,  that  they  had  not  the  lead  hopes  of  favi ng  his 
life,  and  were  at  a  lofs  what  part  to  attend  to  fird.  He  was  that  evening  trepanned  ;  a  few  days  afterwards 
his  leg  was  amputated,  and  other  wounds  and  fratures  were  dreffed.  Being  poffeffed  of  a  mod  excellent  conftitu- 
tion,  nature  performed  wonders  in  his  favour,  and  in  1 1  weeks  his  cure  was  completely  effected.  On  the 
18th  of  September  a  fhell  from  the  luies  fell  into  a  hotife  where  the  town-major  captain  Burke,  with  majors 
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Gibraltar. 


By  the  beginning  of  June  1781,  the  enemy  had  re 

laxed  confiderably  in  their  firing,  feldom  «xcee^  ^ 
f,Q  ftot  in  a  day  ;  and  continued  gradually  to  dimi 
2S  his  number  fo  remarkably,  that  towards  the  end 
nfAuauft  thev  feldom  fired  in  the  day,  and  only  dif- 

JTJ&sfc  ■‘E.-ieSS 

attack,  tveiy  daj,  keepmg  tl« 
their  very  camp,  it  was  determine  P 

upon  them  as  often  as  the  gun-boats  madc  the 

attacks;  which  being  foon  P^ed, jhey^thoug^ 


on  every  fide  ;  the  guns  and  mortars  on  the  ^“^ie3 
were  all  fpiked  up  ;  and  the  artillery-men,  art  hoers, 

and  failors,  exerted  themfelves  fo  vigoroufly,  that .  m 
the  fpace  of  an  hour  the  magazines  weie  blown  p, 
the  ffore-houfes  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  military 

implements  of  kiud,  and  f  the  >h“  “ 

been  conducted,  were  fet  on  fire,  and  toU  ConU. 
med  ;  the  whole  damage  done  on  this  occahon  b.  g 
ellimated  at  upwards  of  two  millions  tterling.  t 
6  For  TeveralPdays  after  this  di fatter  the  Spaniard 
continued  inactive,  without  even  mak.ng  any  a  ten  p 
to  extinguilh  their  batter.es,  which  ftiU . ‘•ontlnV“ 
flames  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  December,  as  if  fud 
denly  aroufed  from  their  reverie,  upward,  of 
men  were  fet  to  work  in  order  to  prepare  ,a 
number  of  fafeines,  from  U  ™  •»*« 


SteT^i’b  bemgfoon  M 

it  prudent  to  defift  in  fome  meafure  from  that  mode  *je(f  with  their  ufua{  perfeverence  and  diligence, 

40  t  0fPhoftility.  They  continued  ftiU,  however,  to  P  methods  of  attack  had  conftantly 

Tfhh:Ve°neS  prove  their  works,  and  for  this  purpofe  employed  the  as  _t  ^  ^  ;f  the  place  could  be  reduced 

X brought  bell  engineers  both  of  France  and  Spam  ;  fo th. »  7  at  ^  i(  muftbe  by  fome  means  hi  therto  unattempted 

totheut-  i  latter  part  of  November  1781,  tliey  h  ^  redu&ion  of  this  tingle  fortrefs,  tne 

molt  per-  ye  ..la“eLP  r„,b  a  (late  of  perfection  as  filled  both  “rJ“  ”  nft„  the  conauefl  of  Minorca,  deter- 


fe&ion. 


at  all,  it  mult  be  by  iome  means  r  _ 

and  for  the  redudion  of  this  tingle  X^fnorca  deter- 
nifh  monarch,  after  the  conquett  of  Minorca, .deter. 

mined  to  employ  the  whole  lirength  0  P, 

Among  the  various  projefts  formed  at  t  us  im  ^  d;_Floating 
of  the  chevalier  D’Arcon,  a  French  engin  _ batteries 


WougM  rtoPafuch  a  ftate  of  perfection  as  filled  both 

E.”.t  Ei“  “r?.«b“nS  *L 

‘1  d  at  thefe  formidable  bulwarks,  fuffeyed  them  to  ,  ''chevalier  D’Arcon,  a  frenen  cugu.cv,  -  -  baUerie5 

pXdwthout  moleftation  to  the  end  of  their  fcheme  °  Sion,  Foved  the  moll  acceptable  to  the  court  of  d  by 

m  *!«  T"  *  «  b»,  .m.,.cr«lfm. 


TaaTmchcd,  i«  «■*  “ 

lb.,.d.  d“i“ y the ’ettemie.  work,  and  barter, c,  ; 


in  The^prefent  circumliances  to  be  Her  D’Ar- 
Cr.‘m«mr-:Tfa.ll  confide  ration.  Hi.  plan  wa. 

bottoms  were  made  of  the  thickeil  timber,  and  their 

rn\i  ti,at  t]iey  were  impenetrable  to  cannon-mo  , 
fuch,  that  they  P  balls,  a  num- 


-  U  e«r,  par.  of  U.  -<>■  and  pomp,  potent  ^ 


Mercier  and  Vignoles  of  the  39th  regiment  were  uP.to 

gines,  and  which  m  LLt  prench  horn,  by  a  (hell,  without  any  in3111^  :ts  fail.  A  ferjeant  in  an  adjacent 
and  the  barve  twi  ^  foldicrs  were  afleep,  without  awakening  Y  fhuation  of  bis  comrades. 

'■»  ““  “  "..“o  ,"rd,  .0  a  place  Of  hU,„  h bn,  oonti.ned 

tent  heard  it,  ,11  i.ad  fallen  blind,  be  returned  and  awaken  exploded,  and  forced  them  with 

*  debating  on  the  narrow  efcape  they  had  ^’id'^Xrther  mifehief  than  deltroying  every  thing 
by  the  place,  cicd.  b  p  bllt  miraculoufly  did  no  i  ^  failing  towards  the  place 

i';;,trid“»sy=8w 

^*3=‘tsr,US  srt  W^£35 

l,t;“,“ri,',p?„moted,  and  ret.a.ded  b,  the  go.etoor  t  *  ■  J  pening  fall  into  the  room  where  ea- 
Hm  <-  »«*«  ““„ted  -fS.  ofPhi,  chair,  and  fail  k»  the  room  below, 

ml  Jfi »d”he  ch,“ from  tit.  too,  without  fmthet  W. 
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at  the  batteries  were  fheltered  from  the  bombs  by"  a  difemha  ^  Mortar  boats,  and  fmaller  craft  for  Gibraltar, 
rope-netting  made  Hoping,  that  they  inio-ht  r  fl :?b®r^lng  men,  were  aiTembled  in  the  bay.  On  — v'-~~ 

and  fpread  with  wet  lkins  to  prevent  fire.  Ten  of  and  wo  b  ?°fl  ftupelldous  and  ftr0"S  batteries 

thefe  batteries  were  conflrudled  out  of  the  hulls  oflarcre  and  \  A  "\ountin^  200  Pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
veffelfi.  fnme  of  ^  * _ '  ,  ,  .ot  large  and  proteaed  by  an  army  of  near  40,000  men,  com- 

m  <7\  n  H P fl  r\ TT  in  /O* a  ■«  a  J  *  1  a 


-  v^ul  ui  luc  nuns  or  large 

veifels,  fome  of  jo  or  60  guns,  cut  down  for  that  pur- 
pofe  and  carrying  from  to  to  28  guns  each,  with 
about  half  as  many  in  referve  in  cafe  of  accidents, 
itach  gun  was.ferved  by  36  artillery-men;  and  thefe 
lloating  batteries  were  to  be  feconded  by  80  large 
boats  carrying  guns  and  mortars  of  heavy  metal  -  a 

great  number  of  ffiips  offeree  and  frigates,  with  fome 
hundreds  of  fmah  cm ft  _ _ „ _  ,  .  . 


hundreds  of  fmall  craft,  were  to  accompany  them  vkh  filled^  mo/  Pi*™*™  fcarcely  con- 

Effl  t inAT  fXecUt:°-n  of  -b't  might  be  marine ^ br^ade  t^lTf T'  the 


* - —  »v,ov/ui^anv  L I1C ill  VVltn 

troops,  for  the  initant  execution  of  what  might  be 
judged  neceffary.  On  this  occafion  upwards  of  toco 
pieces  of  artillery  and  80,000  barrels  of  gun-powder 
were  provided.  A  body  of  1 2 ,000  of  the  beft  troops 
of  France  were  now  added  to  the  Spanilh  army  before 
the  place;  the  body  of  engineers  was  the  bell  that  both 
ivinp'doms  cnnld  nr/wbif-o  .  _ 1 _  r  1 


^  ,  ,  7/.  7  man,  com- 

manded  by  a  vi&orious  and  a&ive  general,  and  anima- 
ted  by  the  immediate  prefence  of  two  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  of  France,  with  other  dignified  perfonages, 
and  many  of  their  own  nobility.  In  their  certainty 
ot  iuccefs,  however,  the  enemy  feemed  entirely  to  have 
overlooked  the  nature  of  that  force  which  Was  oppo- 
/..  t0  them;  for  though  the  garrifon  fcarcely  con- 

lilted  or  mnrp  lhan  _  •  1  .. 


kingdoms'  could  p/od^f  a^dLTbem  of 1 f-' 

in,  both’  3“ended  the  fiege.  Nun,!  un^ulrfed' .P"S°?’ ■ ™  had 


*1  1  A  r  ♦ — ,  \  ^  iiuti.uci s  Of  volunteers, 

oi-  the  bell  families  in  both,  attended  the  fiege.  Num¬ 
bers  of  military  gentlemen  alfo  came  from  every  part 
j  ^uroPe  to  be  witneffes  of  what  palled  at  this  cele¬ 
brated  liege,  which  was  now  compared  to  the  moll  fa¬ 
mous  recorded  in  hiflory.  The  conducing  of  it  was 
committed  to  the  duke  de  Crillon,  who  had  diftin- 
guilhed  hi  mi  elf  by  the  con  quell  of  Minorca.  Two 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  the  count  of  Ar¬ 
tois  brother  to  the  king,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  his 
coulin,  came  to  be  wicneffes  of  this  extraordinary  en- 
terprize.  Thefe  behaved  with  the  greateft  politenefs 
both  to  the  governor  and  garrifon.  The  count  of  Ar- 
■tois  tranfmitted  a  packet  of  letters  for  various  indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  garrifon,  which  had  been  intercepted  and 
carried  to  Madrid,  and  which  he  requefted  that  he 
might  be  the  means  of  conveying  to  thofe  for  whom 
they  were  defigned.  Both  he  and  the  duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon  figmhed  to  General  Elliot  the  high  regard  they 
had  for  his  perfon  and  charader  ;  and  the  duke  de 
Crillon  himfelf  took  this  opportunity  of  exprtffing 
the  fame  fent.ments,  and  to  intreat  him  to  accept  of 
fome  refrelhments.  General  Elliot  returned  a  polite 
anfwer,  but  accepted  of  the  prefent  with  reluAance, 
and  requelled  him  for  the  future  not  to  confer  any  fa¬ 
vours  of  that  kind  upon  him. 

Such  a  prodigious  armament  raifed  the  confidence 
£  ,th'r  '“W  upon  th 


c  t  /  viitvsii vc  men, 

marine  brigade,  they  forgot  that  they  were  now  ve- 
^a"s  ln  th>s  fervice,  had  long  been  habituated  to  the 
effecls  of  artillery,  and  were  by  degrees  prepared  for 
the  arduous  conflict  that  awaited  them.  We  were  at 
the  fame  time  commanded  by  officers  of  approved  cou- 
rage,  prudence,  anda&ivity;  eminent  for  all  the  ac- 

lfnmpnic  nf  _  _  t  •  ,  . 


unbounded  confidence.  Our  fpirits  too  we're  "nVfa 
elenvated  .by  th.e  faccefs  attending  the  firing  of 
red-hot  ffiot(c).,  which  in  this  attack  we  hoped  would 
enable  us  to  bring  our  labours  to  a  conclufion,  and 

blockade. »fr°m  the  UdlOUS  CrUehy  °f  3  vexat'ous 

As  a  prelude  to  the  dreadful  ftorm  which  was  about 
to  be  poured  forth  on  this  devoted  garrifon,  the  ene¬ 
my,  on  the  9th  of  September  1782,  opened  a  battery 
64  of  their  larged  cannon,  which  was  ffiortly  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  terrible  fire  from  other  batteries, 
and  a  great  number  of  mortars.  On  this  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  batteries 
etefted  on  Europa  Point  (fo  called  from  being  the 
mod  foutherly  point  of  the  continent  of  Europe), 
which  at  that  time  were  entirely  under  the  manage- 
ment  of  captain  Curtis  of  the  Brilliant  frigate,  who 
ad  didinguiffied  himfelf  during  the  fiege,  and  now 
commanded  a  brigade  of  feamen  by  whom  the  batteries 
were  ferved.  By  thefe  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards  was 
fo  warmly  returned,  that  they  not  only  could  make  no 
lmpreffion,  but  were  forced  to  retire,  after  having  re- 
ceived  fo  much  damage,  that  two  of  their  principal 
ffiips  were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  bay  of  Algefiras, 
ppofite  to  Gibraltar,  in  order  to  refit.  On  the  12th 
the  enemy  made  preparations  for  the  enfuing  day, 
which  was  fnv  4-u  •„ _ j  ,  ,  &  / 9 


cenqued  of  “he  plac76as  ;;;Moffi;^;7taTnVP  The^  thdr  8r3"d  3"d  dcckiveltacT 

and  the  commander  in  chief  was  thought^y  far  too  sraWrTInd  T  t  3  Sp3nift  officer  of  &reat  ,3thkofSel 

43  niod^’  whre“  ^  faid,  that  the  garrifon  mijht  hold  of  Minorca  ft  fiSn,al1,zed  h™^lf  at  the  taking 

Prodigious  out  for  a  fortnight.  “  It  appeared  (favs^Cautain  the.V  oB^f°re  ten  0  clock  they  had  all  got  into  7 

armament  Drmkuater)  that  they  meant,  previous  to  tlieir^nal  fh  a  P10Pe^.^at‘ons,  anchoring  in  a  line  about  a  thou- 

if  poffible  a  terror  through  their' op-  were  Irooeil™/"!®  .uluF'  '  F  f°0n  as  they 

tiffs.  poiKnts,  b)  difplaying  an  armament  more  powerful 
than  had  probably  ever  been  brought  before  any  for- 
tre  oity-feven  fail  of  the  line,  including  three  in- 
fenor  two-deckers;  ten  battering  fliips,  deemed  per- 
teci  in  defign,  and  efleemed  invincible,  carrying  212 
guns;  innumerable  frigates,  xebeques,  bomb  ketches, 


.  muic.  ns  loon  as  they 

were  propeily  arranged,  they  began  a  heavy  cannonade, 
and  were  feconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  mortars  in 

iW  gF  S  ves  and  aPProaches»  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  garrifon  opened  all  its  batteries  both  with 
hot  and  cold  fhot  from  the  guns,  and  ffiells  from  the 

I0™'"  3nd  This  terrible  fire  continued 

on  both  fides  without  wtermiffion  until  noon  ;  when 

that 


Olbi  altar. 
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and  fome  men  were  feen  bufy  upon  the  roof  fearching 
from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  fire  from  the  garnfon 
was  novr  kept  up  without  the  lead  difcontinuance  or 
diminution,  while  that  from  the  floating  batteries  was 
perceived  fenfibly  to  decreafe;  fo  that  about  feven  in 
the  evening  they  fired  but  few  guns,  and  that  only  at 
intervals.  At  midnight  the  admiral’s  fhip  was  plainly 
fecn  to  burn,  and  an  hour  after  was  completely  in 
flames.  Eight  more  of  thefe  batteries  took  fire  fuc- 
cefllvcly  ;  and  on  the  fignals  of  diftrefs  made  by  them, 
the  multitude  of  feluccas,  launches,  and  boats,  with 


Britifh,  that  a  fleet  was  already  affembled  at  Portl- 
mouth,  confiding  of  35  fail  of  the  line,  in  excellent 
condition,  and  filled  with  the  belt  officers  and  failors  in 
Europe.  The  command  was  given  to  Lord  Howe, 
who  was  accompanied  in  the  expedition  by  admirals 
Barrington,  Milbank,  Hood,  Sir  Richard  Hughes,  and 
commodore  Hotham,  all  of  them  men  eminent  in  their 
profeffion.  At  the  fame  time  alfo  it  fortunately  hap¬ 
pened,  that  a  large  Britifli  fleet  of  merchantmen  had 
juft  arrived  in  fafety  from  the  Baltic ;  and  that  a  Dutch 


the  multitude  of  feluccas,  launc  ies,  ^n  0^ffijk  p  fquadron,  which  had  been  cruizing  on  their  own  coafts, 

which  they  were  furrounded,  all  came  to  their  all  S  penetrate  fouthwards  in  order  to  join 

and  began  to  take  the  \vkh  he  Cboats  to  the  French,  had  retired  into  port,  and  given  up  the  in- 

Captain  Curtis,  who  lay  ready  .  came  tention  of  efftfting  any  iunftion  for  that  feafon. 

take  advantage  of  any  favourable  cujmttance  came  ^  ^  ^  na(ion  wa3  the  utmoft 

upon  them  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  for  g  •  about  the  fate  0f  Gibraltar.  The  progrefs  of 

on  the  enemy’s  flank,  advanced  upon  t  lem  vvi  the  (hips  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  and  it  was  not 

,„J  eyptJitioo  .0  “'»»  th,™ urSll  they  “  to«h’„  oo.ll  of  Ponog.l 

oonfnfion.  At  this  hidden  and  «  P  1  rectivod  information  of  tie  defeated  the 

they  (o  alfomthed  and  'h ““E”  .  f,  attempt  on  the  .  3.1,  of  September.  On  the 

precipitately  with  all  their  boat  ,  Y  nth  of  Odober  Lord  Howe  entered  the  Straits,  and 

their  floating  batteries  to .  be  burnt,  and  a H  h  fcvera,  of  the  ftore{hips  deftined  for  Gibraltar  came  fafe 

in  them  to  per, (h  in  the  ^  ”c"ex-  t0  anchor  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort  without  any 

edly  have  been  their  fate,  had  not  japUm  < Curt*  ^  mokftation  from  thc  enemy.  The  combined  fleet  m 

tricated  them  rom  e  r.e  t  tbjg  w()r|c  be  was  the  mean  time  had  been  much  damaged  by  a  ftorm; 

his  own  life  and  that  of  his  men.  (hips  of  the  line  were  driven  afhore  near  Algefiras; 

fo  eager  that  while  his  boat  was  dong > de^  of  one  of  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  q(  ^  bay  ;„to  th  Med, -ter- 

the  largeft  batteries,  it  bit w  up,  ,j^nce  fom€  rauean  .  others  loll  their  mads,  and  mod  of  them  fuf- 

the  wreck  fpreadtng  all  around  t  !  ,  fered  confiderably.  One  in  particular,  a  fhip  of  7 O 

heavy  pieces  of  Umber  ttU  into  his  bo  ^  guns,  was  carried  by  the  ftorm  acrofs  the  bay,  and  ran 

through  its  bottom,  1  ing  one  tbjs  aground  under  the  works  of  Gibraltar,  where  fhe  was 

kvcial  others.  He  elcaped  with  dime  )  ,  r  u..  with  her  whole  complement  of 


boa',  which  was  funk,  as  well  as  another,  by  the  fame 
accident.  The  floating  batteries  were  every  one  con- 
fumed;  and  the  violence  with  which  they  exploded  was 
fuch,  that  doors  and  windows  at  a  great  diftance  on 
fnore  were  burft  open.  About  40;  people  were  faved 


taken  by  the  garrifon,  with  her  whole  complement  or 
men,  confifting  of  700.  Notwithftanding  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  the  enemy  to  deftroy  her,  (he  was  fafely  got 
off,  and  properly  repaired.  The  combined  fleet,  how¬ 
ever,  put  to  fea  on  the  1 3th,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
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"...  »!>'"• ,  Ab°",J5ckPe“1’  IS”  tlie  remaining  Ml.  that  tad  o.edtat  th.  bay  „ 

from  them  ;  many  of  whom  were  picke  p  g  from6 making  good  their  entrance  into  it ;  and 

rafts  and  pieces  of  timber.  Indeed  the  blowing  up  of  -  ”  ?efoin  the  tvvo  (hips  that  had. been 

th.  batt.n.s  a,  th.  «-«•  ««h.d  ‘h“ I" Lamed from  th.  Jin  bod,  b,  th.  ilo.m.  Ha.ing 
and  the  difeharge  of  the  guns  m  ^ctfTo  th^  advantage  of  the  wind,  they  bore  down  upon  the 

tal  became  heated  by  the  fire,  ten  ere  any  c  j  J3rit;fh  fleet,  which  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  to  re- 
to  fave  them  very  dangerous.  ceive  them  but  nocwithftanding  their  fuperiority. 

This  terrible  cataftroplie  took  place  ,n  ^  they  declined  coming  to  an  engagement.  On  the  wind 

combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spam.  Ic  ‘«d  bee  p  bJo.  more  favourable  next  day,  Lord  Howe  took 

pofed  that  they  (hould  co-operate  upon  th 1  « P  ;  the  ortunity  to  bring  in  the  ftoreffiips  that  were  m 
occafion,  by  attaching  the  garrifon  at  Lw  p  >  and  the  day  following  the  remainder  were 

and  fuch  places  as  appeared  moft  expofed  to  .  P  Y  ^  G;bra,tarj  the  troops  for  the  remforcemei  t 

by  fea.  This,  it  was  afterwards  faid,  mnft  ha  0f  ^  garrifon  were  landed,  with  a  large  fupply  of 

fioned  a  material  d.verfion  ol tth« =  *be  powder®  and  ample  provifion  in  every  other  refpeft. 

by  div  ding  it,  have  weakened  conliderab.)  the  e  Y  returned  through  the  ftraits  they  were  threat- 

»f  a.f.»«  «M  i»  ti ^,h  ..  b,  .h.  .■ombi.i.J  but 

ally  attacked,  ihe  rvafon  affigntd  for  tn»s  J  the  latt(fr  haa  a  fuperiority  of  12  (hips  of  the 

v  as  the  want  of  wind.  o  ,  i;np  bty.ev  keDt  at  a  warv  diltance.  Some  firing  indeed' 

^ l  h  - „ 

obliged  to  furrender  trorn  want  of  ainini  n  .  f  b  flgned>  ,n  the  beginning  of  Feb- 

provifions.  With  this  view  they  continued  to  blockade  nanes  op  g  *  was  made.  The  news  of 

k  clofely,  and  to  cut  off  ...1  comim, mention,  flattering  ruary  lyej,  n  the 
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{,  '  raltar,  the  pacification  were  received  with  the  ufcmoft  joy  by 
tjie  Spaniards*  Mutual  civilities  palled  between  the 
commanders  in  chief,  and  the  Duke  de  Crillon  paid 
many  handfome  compliments  to  the  governor  and  gar- 
rifen  for  their  noble  defence  ;  declaring  that  he  had  ex¬ 
erted  himfelf  to  the  utmoll  of  his  abilities,  and  though 
he  had  not  proved  fucccfsful,  yet  he  was  happy  in  ha¬ 
ving  his  fovereign’s  approbation  of  his  conduct. 

The  pofleflion  of  Gibraltar  is  efteemed  of  very  great 
confequence  to  Britain.  It  not  only  gives  us  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Straits,  and  their  navigation  ;  but  affords 
refrefhment  and  accommodation  to  our  fleets  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  our  merchantment  at  all  times  ;  which,  to 
a  maritime  power,  is  of  very  great  advantage.  From 
its  fituation,  it  divides  both  the  kingdoms  of  France 
and  Spain  ;  that  is,  it  hinders  a  teady  communica¬ 
tion  by  fea  between  the  different  parts  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms.  This,  of  couife,  hinders  the  conjundfion  of 
the  fleets  and  fquadrons  with  each  other,  or  at  lead 
lenders  it  fo  difficult  as  to  be  a  perpetual  check  upon 
thefe  ambitious  powers.  It  awes  alfo  the  piratical 
Hates  of  Barbary,  and  in  like  manner  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  ;  infomuch,  that  our  commerce  is  more  fafe 
than  that  of  any  other  European  power,  which  gives 
us  great  advantages  in  point  of  freight.  It  is  other- 
wife  highly  favourable  to  our  trade  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  Levant.  It  procures  us  the  refpedf  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  and  other  powers  ;  who,  though  far  dillant  from 
Britain,  mufl  confider  this  as  an  inflance  of  her  power 
to  hurt  or  affift  them.  It  alfo  faves  us  the  expence  of 
fquadrons  and  convoys,  upon  any  difput.es  or  diflur- 
bances  that  may  happen  among  thofc  powers,  and 
which  would  otherwife  be  necefiary  for  the  protedlion 
of  our  navigation. 

GIBSON  (Richard),  an  Englifh  painter,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Dwarf,  was  origiuarlly  page  to  a  la¬ 
dy  at  Mortlake  ;  who,  obferving  that  his  genius  led 
him  to  painting,  had  the  generofity  to  get  him  in* 
ftru&ed  in  the  rudiments  of  that  art.  He  devoted  him¬ 
felf  to  Sir  Peter  Lely’s  manner,  and  copied  his  pi>£lures 
to  admiration,  eipecially  his  portraits  :  his  paintings 
in  water-colours  were  alfo  efteemed.  He  was  in  great 
favour  with  Charles  I.  who  made  him  his  page  of  the 
back-flairs;  and  he  had  the  honour  to  inftruft  in  drawing 
queen  Mar)7  and  queen  Anne  when  they  were  princeffes. 

He  married  one  Mrs  Anne  Shepherd,  who  was  alfo  a 
dwarf ;  on  which  occalion  king  Charles  I.  honoured 
their  marriage  with  his  prefence,  and  gave  away  the 
bride.  Mr  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  this  occafion, 
intitled  “  The  marriage  of  the  Dwarfs  5”  in  which  are 
thefe  lines  : 

“  Defign  or  chance  makes  others  wive, 

“  But  nature  did  this  march  contrive  ; 

“  Eve  might  as  well  have  Adam  fled, 

“  As  fhe  deny’d  her  little  bed 
“To  him,  for  whom  heav’n  feem’d  to  frame 
“  And  meafure  out  this  only  dame.'* 

Mr  Fenton,  in  his  notes  on  this  poem,  obferves  that 
lie  had  feen  this  couple  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ; 
and  that  they  were  of  an  equal  flature,  each  being 
three  feet  ten  inches  high.  However,  they  had  nine 
children,  five  of  whom  arrived  at  maturity  ;  thefe  well 
proportioned,  and  of  the  ufual  ftandard  of  mankind. 

But  what  nature  denied  this  couple  in  flature,  fhe  gave 
them  in  length  of  days  :  for  Mr  Gibfon  died  in  the 

Nc  i39-  J 
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75th  year  of  his  age  5  and  h h  wife,  having  fumvei  him 
almofl  20  years,  died  in  1709,  aged  89. 

Gibson  (Dr  Edmund),  bifhop  of  London,  was 
born  in  Weflmoreland,  in  1669.  He  applied  himfelf 
early  and  vigoroufly  to  learning,  and  difplayed  his 
knowledge  in  feveral  writings  and  tranflations,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  archbifhop 
lennifon.  He  was  appointed  domellic  chaplain  to 
his  Grace  ;  and  we  foon  after  find  him  re&or  of  Lam¬ 
beth,  and  archdeacon  of  Surry.  Becoming  thus  a 
member  of  the  convocation,  he  engaged  in  a  contro- 
verfy,  which  wras  carried  on  with  great  warmth  by 
the  members  of  both  houfea,  and  defended  his  pa¬ 
tron  s  rights,  as  prefldent,  in  eleven  pamphlets  ;  he 


Gibfln 


then  formed  and  completed  his  more  comprehenfive 
fcheme  of  the  legal  duties  and  rights  of  the  Englifh 


clergy,  which  was  at  length  published  under  the  title 
of  Codex  Juris  Ecckfiajlicl  Anglic  am,'  in  folio.  Arch¬ 
bifhop  Tennifon  dying  in  1715,  and  Dr  Wake  bifhop  of 
Lincoln  being  made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Dr  Gib¬ 
fon  fucceeded  the  latter  in  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
1  720  was  promoted  to  the  hifhoprick  of  London.  He 
now  not  only  governed  his  diocefe  with  the  mod  exaft 
regularity,  but  by  his  great  care  promoted  the  fpiritual 
affairs  of  the  church  of  England  colonies  in  the  Wed 
Indies.  He  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  lead  of  the 
privileges  belonging  to  the  church  ;  and  therefore, 
though  he  approved  of  the  toleration  of  the  P.oteflant 
Diffenters,  he  continually  guarded  againft  all  the  at* 
tempts  made  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  corporation 
and  tefl  adls  ;  in  particular,  his  oppofition  to  thofe  li¬ 
centious  affemblies  called  mifqucrades ,  gave  great  um¬ 
brage  at  court,  and  effectually  excluded  him  from  all 
further  favours.  He  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  writing  and  printing  palloral  letters,  vifitation- 
charges,  occafional  fermons,  and  tracts  againft  the 
prevailing  immoralities  of  the  age.  His  palloral  let¬ 
ters  are juftly  efteemed  as  the  molt  mafterly  produ&ions 
againft  infidelity  and  enthufiafm.  His  molt  celebrated 
work,  the  Codex ,  has  been  already  mentioned.  His 
other  publications  are,  1.  An  edition  of  Drummond’s 
Polemo-Mtddiana ,  and  James  V.  of  Scotland’s  Can¬ 
tilena  Rnjlica ,  with  notes.  2.  The  Chronicon  Saxoni- 
cum,  with  a  Larin  translation,  and  notes.  3.  Rcli- 
quia  Spdmanni/ana ,  the  pofthumous  works  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  relating  to  the  laws  and  antiquities 
of  England.  4..  An  edition  of  Quintilinn  dp 


England.  4.  An  edition  of  Quintilian  de  Arte 
Oratorio ,  with  notes.  5.  An  Englifh  tranflation  of 
Camden’s  Britannia ,  with  additions,  two  volumes 
folio  :  and,  6.  A  number  of  fmall  pieces,  that  have  been 

colledled  together  and  printed  in  three  volumes  folio _ _ 

His  intenfe  application  to  ftndy  impaired  his  health; 
notwithflanding  which,  he  attained  the  age  of  79.  He 
expired  in  September  1748,  after  an  epifeopateof  near 
33  years. — With  regard  to  bifhop  Gibfon’s  private  life 
and  character,  he  was  in  every  refpedl  a  perfed  econo- 
His  abilities  w7ere  fo  well  adapted  to  difeharge 


mi  ft. 


the  duties  of  his  facred  fundlion,  that,  during  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  archbifhop  Wake,  the  tranfa&ion  of  ec- 
clcfiaflical  affairs  was  committed  to  the  bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  the  eflablifhed  church 
and  government,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to  perfccu- 
tion.  He  was  ufually  confulted  by  the  moil  learntd 
and  exalted  perfonages  in  church  and  Hate,  and  the 

great- 
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. ,  -i  •  *  rip  RihV)le  •  wliere,  at  tlie  foot  of  a  mountain,  Is  a  fprlng, 

greateft  Reference  was  paid  to  his  ju  %  •  >  England  for  ebbing  and  flowing 

poffeffed  the  fecial  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  h«  ^^"Xke  in  an  hour,  and  the  water  fubfides 
beneficence  was  very  extenfive  ;  and  had  uci  gen  Quarters  of  a  yard  at  the  reflux,  though  the  fea 


Gilbert. 
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feh.  He  dwelt  in  the  city  oi  Ophrah  ;  and  had  a  very 
extraordinary  call  to  deliver  the  Ifraelites  from  the  op- 
preflion  of  the  Midianites,  to  which  they  had  be¬ 
come  fubjeft  after  the  death  of  Barak  and  Debora  . 
Having  effected  their  deliverance  by  fupernatural  aid, 
he  was  chofen  judge  of  Ifrael  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2759,  and  died  in  276Z.  (See  Judges,  Chap,  v.,  vu, 

&  GIFT,  Donum,  in  law,  is  a  conveyance  which 
pafleth  either  lands  or  goods  ;  and  is  of  a  larger  ex¬ 
tent  than  a  grant,  being  applied  to  things  moveable 

and  immoveable ;  yet  as  to  things  immoveable  when 

taken  ftri&ly,  it  is  applicable  only  to  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  given  in  tail ;  but  gift  and  grant  are  too  often 

C°AW-7W’r  Gim,  prefents  made  on  new-year’s 
day,  as  a  token  of  the  giver’s  good-will,  as  well  as  by 
way  of  prefage  of  a  happy  year.  .  .  . 

This  praftice  is  very  ancient,  the  origin  of  it  am  g 
the  Romans  being  referred  to  Tatius  king  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  who  reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  With  Romu¬ 
lus,  and  who  having  confidered  as  a  good  omen  a  pre- 
fent  of  fome  fprigs  of  vervain  gathered  in  a  wood  con- 
fecrated  to  Strenia  the  goddefs  of  ftrength,  which  e 
received  on  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  authorised 
this  cuftom  afterwards,  and  gave  to  thefe  prefents  the 
name  of  Stream-  However  this  may  be,  the  Romans 
on  that  day  celebrated  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Janus, 
and  paid  their  refpe&s  at  the  fame  time  to  Juno  ;  but 
they  did  not  pafs  it  in  idlenefs,  left  they  fhould  become 
indolent  during  the  reft  of  the  year  1  hey  fc  nt  pre¬ 
fents  to  one  another  of  figs,  dates,  honey,  &c.  to  ftiow 
their  friends  that  they  wiftied  them  a  liappy  and  ag  e 
able  life.  Clients,  that  is  to  fay  thofe  who  were  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  great,  earned  prefents  of 

Si,  kii  ,a  their  •■‘ft!  »  1™,  *  “ 

niece  of  filver.  Under  Auguftus,  the  fenate,  the 
knights,  and  the  people,  prefented  fuch  gifts  to  him, 
and  in  his  abfcnce  depofited  them  in  the  Capitol  Of 
the  fucceeding  princes  fome  adopted  this  cultom,  and 
others  aboli died  it-  but  it  always  continued  among :  the 
people.  The  early  Chrillians  condemned  it,  becauie 
^  appeared  to  be  a  relique  of  Pagan, fm,  and  a  fpec.es 

Kperftition;  but  wLn  it  began  to  have  no  th 

object  than  that  of  being  a  mark  of  veneration  and 

efteem,  the  church  ceafed  to  difapprove  ot  it. 

Plpp  Olga  or  TiG,  in  mufic  and  dancing, 
tray  brifk,’  fprightly  compofition,  and  yet  in  full  mea¬ 
sure’  as  elUs  the  allemand,  which  ,s  more  fenous. 

Menage  takes  the  word  to  arife  from  the  tahan^ 

„  mufical  inftrument  mentioned  by  Dante.  Otlie 
LTo  e  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Teutonic  gug,  or 

S.'.V=“ 

”yGm£rSw;'“c"°.»“..hr  Weil  Riding  of 
YoriiwS,  half  a  mile  from  Settle,  ftands  on  the  nver 
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mar  fchool ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  dug  up 
flags,  flate,  and  ftone,  with  a  good  lime-kiln.  _ 

GILAN,  or  Ghilan,  a  confiderable  province  ot 
Afia  in  Perfia,  lying  on  the  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea, 
and  to  the  S.  W.  of  it.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Hyr- 
cania  of  the  ancients.  It  is  very  agreeably  fituated, 
having  the  fea  on  one  fide  and  high  mountains  on 
the  other;  and  there  is  no  entering  m  but  through 
narrow  paffes,  which  may  eafily  be  defended.  I  he 
tides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  many  forts  ot 
fruit-trees,  and  in  the  higlieft  parts  of  them  there  are 
deer,  bears,  wolves,  leopards,  and  tygers  ;  which 
laft  the  Perfians  have  a  method  of  taming,  and  hunt 
with  them  as  we  do  with  dogs.  Gilan  is  one  of  the 
mod  fruitful  provinces  of  all  Perfia ;  and  produces 
abundance  of  filk,  oil,  wine,  rice,  and  tobacco,  betides 
excellent  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are  brave,  and  ot  a 
better  complexion  than  the  other  Indians,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  are  accounted  extremely  handfome.  Relht  is  the 

Ca  GIHON,  (anc.  geog.)  one  of  the  rivers  of  Para- 
dife  ;  according  to  Wells,  the  eaftern  branch  .  the 
Euphrates,  into  which  it  divides  after  its  conjun&.on 

^'qjLBERT,  or  Gilberd,  (William),  a  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Colchefter  in  tlie  year  ,540,  the  clleft 
fon  of  the  recorder  of  that  borough.  Having  fpent 
fome  time  in  both  univerfities,  he  went  abroad  ; 
and  at  his  return  fettled  in  London,  where  he  pradh- 
fed  with  confiderable  reputation.  He  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  phyfiuan  111  or¬ 
dinary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  we  are  told,  gave 
him  a  penfion  to  encourage  him  in  his  Audits.  From 
his  epitaph  it  appears  that  he  was  alfo  phyfician  to 
King  James  I.  He  died  in  the  year  ,  603 ,  aged  *3  ; 
and  was  buried  in  Trinity-church  in  Coich  iter,  where 
a  handfome  monument  was  erefted  to  h,s  memory.  His 
books,  globes,  inftruments,  and  foffils,  he  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  his  p.aure  to  the 
fcliool-gallery  at  Oxford.  He  wrote,  l.  De  magne  t, 
magnetic  efque  corforibus,  et  de  magno  magnete tellure, 
phfwlogia  nova;  London  1600,  folm.  2.  De  rmm- 
donoflro  fublunari,  philofopma  nova;  Amfterdam  1651, 

.  to  He  was  alfo  the  inventor  of  two  mathemat  k  al  in- 
ftruments  for  finding  the  latitude  atlea  without  the  help 
of  foon,  moon,  or  liars  A  defcnpt.on  of  thefe  n- 
ftruments  was  afterwards  pnbhfhed  by  1  homas  Blon- 
deville  in  his  Theoriques  of  the  planets. 

Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey,,  a  brave  officer  and 
fkilful  navigator,  was  born  about  the  year  t539.  >» 
Devonfliire,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
Though  a  fecond  fon,  he  uihented  a  confiderable  for¬ 
tune  from  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  Eaton,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford  ;  where  probably  lie  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long,  as  he  hath  efcaped  the  induftrious  Antho¬ 
ny  Wood.  It  feems  he  was  intended  to  finilh  his  ilu- 
dies  in  the  Temple  ;  but  being  introduced  at  court 
by  his  aunt  Mrs  Catherine  Affiley,  then  in  the  queen  s 
fervice,  he  was  diverted  from  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  commenced  foldier.  Haying  diftmgui&ed  him- 
5  A 
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fclf  in  feveral  military  expeditions,  particularly 


to  Newliaven  in  1563,  he  was  fent  over  to  Ireland  to 

_  rr  a  •  r _  rr  «  ii*  1  n  ,  . 


affift  in  fuppreffing  a  rebellion  ;  where,  for  his  fignal 


,  t  rr - o  "  - »  - * 

fervices,  he  was  made  commander  in  chief  and  gover 
nor  of  Munfter,  and  knighted  by  the  lord  deputy,  Sir 
Henry  , Sidney,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year  1570. 

returned  foon  after  to  England,  where  he  married 
a  rich  heirefs.  Neverthelefs,  in  1572,  he  failed  with 
a  fquadron  of  nine  fhips  to  reinforce  Colonel  Morgan, 
who  at  that  time  meditated  the  recovery  of  Flufhing. 
Probably  on  his  return  to  England  he  refumed  his 

cofmooranhiral  fhidiVe.  tn  wLir-L  nofn.JU. 


cofmographical  ftudies,  to  which  he  was  naturally  in¬ 
clined  :  for,  in  the  year  1576,  he  publifhed  his  book 
on  the  north-well  pafTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  •  and  as 
Martin  hrobilher  failed  the  fame  year,  probably  it  was 
in  confequence  of  this  treatife.  In  1578,  lie  obtained 
from  the  queen  a  very  ample  patent,  empowering  him 
to  difeover  and  pofiefs  in  North  America  any  lands  then 
unfettled.  He  failed  to  Newfoundland,  but  foon  re¬ 
turned  to  England  without  fuccefs :  neverthelefs,  in 
he  embarked  a  fecond  time  with  five  fhips,  the 
largell  of  which  put  back  011  account  of  a  contagious 
diftemper  on  board.  Our  general  landed  on  New¬ 
foundland  on  the  third  of  Auguft,  and  on  the  fifth 
took  poffeflion  of  the  harbour  of  St  John’s.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  patent,  he  granted  leafes  to  feveral  people  ; 
but  though  none  of  them  remained  there  at  that  time, 
they  fettled  afterwards  in  confequence  of  thefe  leafes  : 
lo  that  Sir  Humphrey  deferves  to  be  remembered  as 
the  real  founder  of  the  vafl  American  empire.  On  the 
20th  of  Auguft  he  put  to  fea  again,  on  board  a  fmall 
Hoop;  which  on  the  29th  foundered  in  a  hard  gale  of 
wind.  Thus  perifhed  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert ;  a  man 
of  quick  parts,  a  brave  foldier,  a  good  mathemati¬ 
cian,  a  fkilful  navigator,  and  of  a  very  enterprifing 
genius.  We  learn  alfo,  that  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  eloquence,  being  much  admired  for  his  patriotic 
fpeeches  both  in  the  Englifh  and  Irifti  parliaments.  He 
wrote  “  A  difeourfe  to  prove  a  pafTage  by  the  north- 
weft  to  Cathaia  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  printed  Lond. 
*5  76-”  This  treatife,  which  is  a  maflerly  performance, 
is  preferved  in  Hakluyt’s  colledlion  of  voyages,  vol. 
iii.  p-  if.  The  flyle  is  fuperior  to  moft,  if  not  to  all, 
the  writers  of  that  age  ;  and  fhows  the  author  to  have 
been  a  man  of  confiderable  reading.  He  mentions, 
at  the  clofe  of  this  work,  another  treatife  on  navHa- 
,  tion,  which  he  intended  to  publifh  :  it  is  probably 
loft. 

GILBERTINES,  an  order  of  religious,  thus  call¬ 
ed  from  St  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  who  founded  the  fame  about  the  year  1148: 
the  monks  of  which  obferved  the  rule  of  St  Augnftine; 
and  were  accounted  canons  :  and  the  nuns  that  of  St 
Benedict. 

The  founder  of  this  order  ere&ed  a  double  monafte- 
jy,  or  rather  two  different  ones,  contiguous  to  each  o- 
ther,  the  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women,  but  part¬ 
ed  by  a  very  high  wall. 

St  Gilbert  himfelf  founded  13  monafteries  of  this 
order,  viz.  four  for  men  alone,  and  nine  for  men  and 
women  together,  which  had  in  them  700  brethren 
and  1500  filters.  At  the  diffolution  there  were  about 
25  houfes  of  this  order  in  England  and  Wales. 

GILBOA,  (anc.  geog.),  mountains  of  Samaria, 
Hatching  out  from  weft  to  eaft,  on  the.  confines  of  the 
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that  half  tribe  of  Manafleh,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Iflachar  • 
and  to  the  fouth  part  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  begin¬ 
ning  weftward  at  the  city  of  Jezreel,  fituated  at  the  foot 
or  thefe  mountains,  reaching  almolt  quite  to  the  Jor- 
dan,  lying  at  the  diitance  of  fix  miles  from  Scythopo- 
lis.  famous  for  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  fon  Jona¬ 
than,  and  the  defeat  of  the  lfraelites  by  the  I'htli- 
lhnes. 

GILCHRIST  (Dr  Ebenezer),  an  eminent  Scots 
phylician,  was  born  at  Dumfries  in  1707.  He  began 
the  ft ud y  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  after- 
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wards  profecuted  at  London  and  Paris.  He  obtained 
the  degree  of  dodlor  of  medicine  from  the  univerfity  of 
Klieims;  and  in  the  year  1732  he  returned  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  where  he  afterwards  conftantly  refuted, 
and  continued  the  pradice  of  medicine  till  his  death. 
It  may  withjuftice  be  faid,  that  few  phyficians  of  the 
prefent  centuryhave  exereifed  their profeffion in  a  manna- 
more  refpe&able  or  fuccefsful  than  Dr  Gilchrift  ;  and 
few  have  contributed  more  to  the  improvement  of  the 
healing  art. ^  Having  engaged  in  bufinefs  in  an  early 
period  of  life,  lus  attention  was  wholly  devoted  to  ob- 
fervation.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  judgment  acute 
and  folid,  with  a  genius  a  dive  and  inventive,  he  foon 
diftingniftied  himfelf  by  departing,  in  various  important 
particulars,  from  eftnbliflied  but  unfuccefsful  modes  of 
pradice.  Several  of  the  improvements  which  he  in¬ 
troduced  have  procured  him  great  and  deferved  reputa- 
Uon,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  pradice,  in  or¬ 
dinary  cafes,  was  allowed  to  be  judicious,  and  placed 
him  high  in  the  confidence  and  efteem  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  part  of  the  Country  where  he  lived.  But 
his  uiefulnefs  was  not  confined  to  his  own  neighbour¬ 
hood.  On  many  occafions  lie  was  confulted  by  letter 
from  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  country.  In  diffe¬ 
rent  collections  are  to  be  found  feveral  of  his  perfor- 
mances,  which  prove  that  he  had  fomething  new  and 
ufeful  to  offer  upon  every  fubjed  to  which  he  applied 
himfelf.  But  thefe  writings  which  do  him  the  greateft 
honour,  are  two  long  differtations  on  Nervous  Fevers, 
in  the  Medical  i^ffays  and  Obfervations  publifhed  by  a 
Society  m  Edinburgh;  and  a  treatife  on  the  ufe  of  Sea- 
voyages  in  medicine,  which  firft  made  its  appearance  in 
the  year  I757>  and  was  afterwards  re-printed  in  1771. 
By  means  of  the  former,  the  attention  of  phyficians  was 
firft  turned  to  a  fpecies  of  fever  which  is  now  found  to 
prevail  univerfally  in  this  country  ;  and  the  liberal  ufe 
of  wine,  which  he  was  the  firft  among  the  moderns  to 
recommend,  has  fince  been  adopted  in  thefe  fevers  by 
the  moft  judicious  phyficians  of  the  prefent  age,  and 
has  probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fuccefs  of 
their  practice.  His  treatife  on  Sea- voyages  points  out  in 
a  manner  fo  clear,  and  fo  much  on  the  fure  footing  of 
experience,  their  utility  in  various  diftemper s,  particu¬ 
larly  in  confumptions,  that  there  is  now  a  profped  of 
onr  being  able  to  employ  a  remedy  in  this.uiitraaabte 
di.eafe  much  more  efficacious  than  any  hitherto  in  uCe. 
Dr  Gilchrift  died  in  1774. 

GILD,  or  Guild.  See  Guild. 

GILD  AS  (fumamed  the  Wife),  was  born  in  Wales 
in  the  year  5  ir.  Where  he  was  educated  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  but  it  appears  from  his  own  writings  that  he 
was  a  monk.  Some  writers  fay  that  he  went  over  to 
f reland  ;  others,  that  he  vifited  France  and  Italy. 
They  agree  however  in  a  flirting,  that  aftei  his  return  to 

Eng. 
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printed  •  they  are  therefore  valuable  on  account  of 

S'”  SJESKSA,  !»“».>  «T  «*  v~ 

art  °ftg  Ul"£  '  Zd  amoncr  them  at  the  person 


Many  orna* 

ail  tne  orimswn-y  ui  i  .  ,  . 

ments  of  brafs  are  vamilhed  in  this  manner,-  which 
called  gold  laquering,  to  diftinguifti  them  from  tho  e 
which  are  really  gilt.  Silver-leaves  thus  varmlhcd  are 
put  upon  leather,  which  is  then  called  gut  leather.  See 

LAfnongft  the  falfe  gilding  may  alfo  be  reckoned 
thofe  which  are  made  with  thin  leaves  of  copper  or  bra  , 
called  Dutch-leaf.  In  this  manner  are  made  ad  the 

k‘ In'  the 'true  guildingf  glfdfs  applied  to  the  furface  of 


Gildhg. 
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Gilding 
when  fir  fl 

introduced 
at  Rome. 


thiiia  over  with  goiu,  utuu  f  0  -_ntQ  bodies.  The  gold  intended  ior  tui*  — fc  , 

art  of  gilding  was  not  unknowr .  among  the ^  -  “£neral  to  be  beat  into  thin  leaves,  or  otherwife  drvided 

though  it  never  arrived  among  Plinv  allures  into  very  fine  parts,  n  t 

to  which  the  moderns  have  carried  it.  d  ny^  i  A  _ ^Vipre  well  merely  by  contact  to 


t0  tif  th  efi“r^i  ^n  ai  Rome  was  after  the 

ass.  “fhc“k\Tgtr,»  'grzszz 

Mummius,  when  they  began  g 

tb£ir  -mples  and But 

?eaadd°nthatliury  advanced  on  them  fo  haftily,  that 

in  .tie  .I-  »igh.  F'Ix"  “f  E 

perfons,  gild  the  very  walls,  vaults, 

ll°We‘need  not  doubt  but  they  bad  the  fame  method 
.  ,  6  5  hcatine  gold,  and  reducing  it  into  leaves; 

wuh  us,  Of  beat  g  g  d;d  ^  carry  lt  t0  the 

r  4t  'if It  be  true  which  Pliny  relates,  that 

fiimc  '■£  ade  ?5o  leaves  of  four  fingers  fqnare  out  o 
they  only  made  /  5  hg  ^  that  they  could  make 

a  whole  ounce.  -  &  called  braBea  Prar.eJliM, 

m0re  ;  that  the  tluekelt  ^  g  Fortunc  at  Pne. 

k[fte  lik  with  fuel,  leaves  ,  and  that  the  thinner  fort 

were  called  brablea  queflori *•  ,  p  0f  p-0ld  leaves 

The  modern  fofine,  that 

°f  f 'ew‘donnot  weigh  above  four  or  five  drachms, 
a  thoufand  do  not  &  ;ron  aml  other 

The  thickeft  «  *****“3.  Bn  we  km  m- 


As  metals  canirot  adhere  well  merely  b> 
any  but  to  other  metallic  fubftances,  when  gold  is  to 
be^applied  to  the  furface  of  fome  unmetalhc  body,  . 

furface  mull  be  previoufly  covered  with  foineghey  aid 

tenacious  fubllance,  by  which  t  e  go  ...  r 

to  adhere.  Thefe  fubftances  are  in  general  called^wx. 

Some  of  thefe  are  made  of  vegetable  and  animal  glues, 
and  others  of  oily,  gluey,  and  drying  matters.  Up¬ 
on  them  the  leaves  of  gold  are  applied,  and  prelled 

down  with'  a  little  cotton  or  a  hare’s  foot  5  and  when 
the  whole  is  dry,  the  work  Is  to  be  finifhed  and  pohh- 
ed  with  a  hard  inftrument,  called  a  dog  s  tooth,  to  give 

laIWlien  the  work  is  required  to  be  capable  of  refill-  With  oil, 
W  rain  or  moifture,  it  ought  to  be  previously  covered 
wub  a  compofition  of  drying  oil  and  yellow  ochre 
ground  together;  otherwife  a  water-uze  may  be  u  , 
which  is  prepared  by  boiling  cuttings  of  parchment  or 
whke  leather  in  water,  and  by  mixing  with  this  fome 
chalk  or  whiting  :  feveral  layers  of  this  hze  muft  be 
laid  upon  the  wood,  and  over  thefe  a  layer  of  the  fame 
fize  mixed  with  yellow  ochie.  Lallly,  another  m 
ture,  called  gold  fize,  is  to  be  applied  above  thefe;  up- 
nn  which  the  gold-leaves  are  to  be  fixed.  1  his  gold 
fize  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  make  the  gold-leaf  capable 
r  i ,  * rnmoofed  of  tobacco-pipe  clay, 


the  mo 
dern. 


hf*1  and  the  thinneft  on  wood.  But  we  have  ano  wuicii  is  ^  & - ,  »  . 

T  rJe  orer  *e  ancients  in  tl.e  manner  of  ufing  the  compofed  of  tobacco-pipe  clay, 

%  ther  advantage  ov  y  Qf  painting  in  oil,  beln£  r„adle  or  black  lead,  and  tempered 

Ancient  or  applying  t  e  g°  furnifhes  us  withfmeans  of  gild-  groun  wi  1  .  p  The  edges  of  glaffes 

SR'  dEwE  SSSSSA  .be  injuries  ,of  ™e  «  a  see,  •*.*«.  J  - 

mg  works  tn  ancients  was  impraaicable.  ™  T  t>  ’  the  gold-leaf  is  to  be  hxed ;  and ^when 

weather,  whmh  t  ^  gold  on  bodies  that  ^’v“P°1(h  is  hardened,  may  be  burnilhed.  This  var- 

They  had  now  f  ;  with  whites  of  eggs  or  the  var  v  boiling  powdered  amber  with  linfeed 

would  not  end-e  t  -fire_  but^^  ^  ^ .  f  that  a  valve  is  fitted,  and  by 

fize,  neither  of  '  ,  as  were  Iheltered  from  oil  in  a  ,  „„M,  fmir  nr  five  times  its 

they  could  only  gdd  lucli  places 

the  moifture  °f  ^f^f^mpofition  on  which  they 

™e,  £?r tdding  on  wood  kucophtum  or  leucophorum; 
applied  their  giia  g  f  lutinoUS  compound 

which  is  defcnhed  as  ajort  ^  ft-ck 

earth,  ferving  m  all  p  Butbtheypai-ticulars  of  this  earth, 


di  uTing  the3  above  folution  with  four  or  five  times  its 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  and  that  it  may  dry 
?  K=  o-round  with  fome  white  lead.  6 

to  be  cleaned;  and  then  leaves  are  to  be  applied  to  it, 

1  ,  •  ,  U _ _  nf  rubbing  with  a  poliflied  blood- 

degree  of  heat,  are  made  to  ad- 

;,EE'?8EuPo..  occarioned fcve.  eh, «...  »-»s5S£'1S 

,Th'  '“t  E  S  «l8  ug  ,b«  difent  T  ot.E.  *  gold-leaf  is  bum*- 

ral  nUTaoP  in  it  to  different  fubllance.  Hence  fd™70pp’rand  upon  iron, 
methods  of  applying  extenfive,  and  contains  many  upon  PH  ,  „  ^.i.  |n 
the  art  of  gilding  *  J  .  management. 

p,„ic„l.,  opeeano™  f  S  g  „,d  ■ 


^  V,  fervinff  in  all  probability  to  make  the  goia  uick  cieaned;  and  then  leaves 

r„dE  poEng.  Sue  •!>«  particulars  of  *..  »*.  “  g  b  rf  r„bbing 

coloutf  ingredients)  fee.  the  »»!«»»  ”J  done,  and  .  «~i»  J 

Ms  are  not  agreed  upo».  0[c,fioned  feve-  here  perf.a  ,  wed  b*.. 


,  d”r“'r  ETS'd  is  give,  b,  paintb-g  •»?  >  ” 

Falfe  gild-  A  colour  o  g  S  w.  but  tbis  1S  a  falfe  kind 

ing  with  la- nifhes,  without  empl  l  E  olden  colour  is  given 


.  lS^rtoT^T„*  feveral  other  manners. 
Ore  of  thefe  is  by  previoufly  forming  the  gold  into  a 
pafte  or  amalgam  with  mercury.  In  o^er  to  obtain 
P  r  u  sornlrm  of  cold  and  mercury,  the  gold  is  firfl 
Ebe  “uced  int.  “bin  plates  or  ’grains,  which  are 
heated  red-hot,  and  thrown  into  mercury  previoulb 
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, Oilding  heated,  till  it  begins  to  fmoke.  _r_..  lu< 

Y  mercury  with  an  iron  rod,  the  gold  totally  difappears. 

The  proportion  of  mercury  to  gold  is  generally  as  fix 
or  eight  to  one. 

With  this  amalgam  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be 
gilded  is  to  be  covered  ;  then  a  fufficient  heat  is  to  be 
applied  to  evaporate  the  mercury ;  and  the  gold  is  laftly 
to  be  burniflied  with  a  blood-ftone. 

This  method  of  gilding  by  amalgamation  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  gilding  copper,  or  an  allay  of  copper,  with  a 
fmall  portion  of  zinc,  which  more  readily  receives  the 
amalgam  ;  and  is  alfo  preferable  for  its  colour,  which 
more  refembles  that  of  gold  than  the  colour  of  cop¬ 
per.  When  the  metal  to  be  gilt  is  wrought  or  chafed,  it 
ought  to  be  previoufly  covered  with  quicklllver  before 
the  amalgam  is  applied,  that  this  may  be  eaiier  fpread: 
but  when  the  furface  of  the  metal  is  plain,  the  amalgam 
may  be  applied  dire&ly  to  it.  The  quickfilver  or  amal¬ 
gam  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  metal  by  means  of  a  little 
aquafortis,  which  is  rubbed  on  the  metallic  furface  at  the 
fame  time,  by  which  this  furface  is  clcanfed  from  any 
rnft  or  tarn i lb  which  might  prevent  the  union  oradhe- 
fion  of  the  metals.  But  the  ufe  of  the  nitrous  acid  in 
this  operation  is  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  confined 
merely  to  clean  e  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  gilt 
from  any  ruft  or  tarnifli  it  may  have  acquired  ;  but  it 
1  alfo  greatly  facilitates  the  application  of  the  amalgam 
of  the  the  furface  of  that  metal,  probably  in  the  following 
nitrou«  a  id  manner :  It  firft  diffolves  part  of  the  mercury  of  the 
gliding,  amalgam;  and  when  this  folution  is  applied  to  the  cop¬ 
per,  this  latter  metal  having  a  ftronger  difpofition  to 
unite  with  the  nitrous  acid  than  the  mercury  has,  pre¬ 
cipitates  the  mercury  upon  its  furface,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  a  polifhed  piece  of  iron  precipitates  upon  its  fur¬ 
face  copper  from  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol.  When 
the  metal  to  be  gilt  is  thus  covered  over  with  a  thin 
precipitated  coat  of  mercury,  it  readily  receives  the  a- 
malgam.  In  this  folution  and  precipitation  of  mer¬ 
cury,  the  principal  ufe  of  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  pro- 
cefs  of  gilding  appears  to  confift.  The  amalgam  be¬ 
ing  equally  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be 
gilt  by  means  of  a  brufh,  the  mercury  is  then  to  be 
evaporated  by  a  heat  juft  fufficient  for  that  pnrpofe  ; 
for  if  it  be  too  great,  part  of  the  gold  may  alfo  be  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  part  of  it  will  run  together,  and  leave  fome 
of  the  furface  of  the  metal  bare  :  while  the  mercury  is 
evaporating,  the  piece  is  to  be  from  time  to  time 
taken  from  the  fire,  that  it  may  be  examined,  that  the 
amalgam  may  be  fpread  more  equally  by  means  of  a 
brufh,  that  any  defective  parts  of  it  may  be  again  co- 


vered,  and  that  the  heat  may  not  be  too  fuddenly  ap¬ 
plied  to  it :  when  the  mercury  is  evaporated,  which  is 
known  by  the  furface  being  entirely  become  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour,  the  metal  muft  then  undergo  other  ope¬ 
rations,  by  which  the  fine  gold  colour  is  given  to 
it.  Firft,  the  gilded  piece  of  metal  is  rubbed  with  a 
fcratch  brufh  (which  is  a  brufh  compofed  of  brafs  wire) 
till  its  furface  is  made  fmooth  ;  then  it  is  covered  over 
with  a  compofition  called  gilding  wax,  and  is  again  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  till  the  wax  be  burnt  off.  This  wax 
is  compofed  of  bees- wax,  fometimes  mixed  with  fome 
of  the  following  fubftances;  red  ochre,  verdegrife,  cop- 
per-fcales,  alum,  vitriols,  borax  :  but  according  to  Dr 
Lewis,  the  faline  fubftances  alone  are  fufficient,  with¬ 
out  any  wax.  By  this  operation  the  colour  of  the  gild- 
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Upon  ilirnng  the  ing  is  heightened  ;  and  this  effeft  Teems  to  be  produ-  Gilding. 

ced  by  a  perfect  diffipation  of  fome  mercury  remaining  * 

after  the  former  operation.  This  diffipation  is  well  eB 
reeled  by  this  equable  application  of  heat.  The  gilt 
furface  is  then  covered  over  with  a  faline  compofition, 
confiftmg  of  nitre,  alum,  or  other  vitriolic  fait,  ground 
together,  and  mixed  up  into  a  pafte  with  water  or  urine. 

I  he  piece  of  metal  thus  covered  is  expofed  to  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  and  then  quenched  in  water.  By  this 
method  its  colour  is  further  improved,  and  brought 
nearer  to  that  of  gold.  This  effect  feems  to  be  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  acid  of  nitre  (which  is  difengaged  by  the 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  alum  or  other  vitriolic  fait  during 
the  expofure  to  heat)  a&ing  upon  any  particles  of  cop¬ 
per  which  may  happen  to  lie  on  the  gilded  furface. 

^aitiy,  fome  artifts  think  that  they  give  an  additional 
luftre  to  their  gilt- work  by  dipping  it  in  a  liquor 
^prepared  by  boiling  fome  yellow  materials,  as  ful- 
phur,  orpiment,  or  turmeric.  The  only  advantage 
of  this  operation  is,  that  a  part  of  the  yellow  matter, 
as  the  fulphur  or  turmeric,  remains  in  fome  of  the 
hollows  of  the  carved  work,  in  which  the  gilding  is  apt 
to  be  more  imperfed,  and  to  which  it  gives  a  lich  and 
folid  appearance. 

Iron  cannot  be  gilt  by  amalgamation,  unlefs,  as  it  is  . 
laid,  it  be  previoully  coated  with  copper  by  dipping  in . 
a  folution  of  blue  vitriol.  Iron  may  alfo  receive  a  gol¬ 
den  coat  from  a  faturated  folution  of  gold  in  aqua- 
regia,  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  the  iron  having  a  great¬ 
er  affinity  with  the  acid,  from  which  it  therefore  pre¬ 
cipitates  the  gold.  Whether  any  of  thefe  two  methods 
be  applicable  to  ufe,  is  uncertain:  but  the  method  com¬ 
monly  employed  of  fixing  gold  upon  iron  is  that  a- 
bove  mentioned,  of  burniihing  gold-leaf  upon  this  me¬ 
tal  when  heated  fo  as  to  become  blue  ;  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  more  perfeft  if  the  furface  has  been  pre- 
vioufly  fcratched  or  graved.  r 

Another  method  is  mentioned  by  authors  of  gilding 
upon  metals,  and  alfo  upon  earthen  ware,  and  upon 
glafs  ;  which  is,  to  fufe  gold  w  ith  regulus  of  antimo¬ 
ny,  to  pulverife  the  mafs  which  is  fufficiently  brittle 
to  admit  that  operation,  to  fpread  this  powder  upon 
the  piece  to  be  gilt,  and  expofe  it  to  fuch  a  fire  that 
the  regulus  may  be  evaporated,  wffiile  the  gold  re¬ 
mains  fixed.  The  inconveniences  of  this  method,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr  Lewis,  are,  that  the  powder  does  not 
adhere  to  the  piece,  and  cannot  be  equally  fpread  ; 
that  part  of  the  gold  is  diffipated  along  with  the  re<m- 
lus;  that  glafs  is  fufible  with  the  heat  neceffary  for  the 
evaporation  of  regulus  of  antimony  ;  and  that  copper 

IS  1 1  7\  P  t  A  Kp  _ _ _  _ _ 1  1  « 
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is  liable  to  be  corroded  by  the  regulus,  and  to  have  its 
furface  rendered  uneven. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  gilding  by  amalgamation  Dr  Lewis  Improve- 
has  the  following  remarks.  “  There  are  two  principal  n>cnts  by 
inconveniences  in  this  bufineft  :  One,  that  the  work>  Dr  Lewif» 
men  are  expofed  to  the  fumes  of  the  mercury,  and  gene¬ 
rally,  fooner  or  later,  have  their  health  greatly  impaired  pn  r 
by  them  :  the  other,  the  lofs  of  the  mercury;  for  thq’  of  ArtsT 
part  of  it  is  faid  to  be  detained  in  cavities  made  in  the 
chimney  for  that  purpofe,  yet  the  greatefl  part  of  it  is 
loft.  From  fome  trials  I  have  made,  it  appeared  that 
both  thefe  inconveniences,  particularly  the  firft  and 
moft  confideiabJe  one,  might  in  good  me.afure  be  a- 
voided,  by  means  of  a  furnace  of  a  due  conttrudion.  If 
the  communication  of  a  furnace  with  its.  chimney,  ii\- 

ftead 


“r*  «°fp^SSr"^  ibl  |SS 

w-v—  the  afc-pit .  Aoot , _ ,  P  furHace  kft  open  .  the  means.  _  entirely  on  theAnothe* 


clofed,  and  the  mouth  of  the  fu™ac«  J  d  be.  «  The  foregoing  procefs  is  given  entirely  on  the  A  ^ 
current  of  air,  which  otherwife  would  have  entered^  ^  ^  F“  „gh  writer.  I  have  had  no  exp* 

neath,  enters  now  at  the  top,  and,  paffi  g  r;cnce  J ;t  myfelf,  but  have  feen  very  elegant  figures  of 

the  glate  to  the  chimney,  «th^: «  ralfed  Jpon  fiber,  on  the  fame  principle  by  a 

both  the  vapour  of  the  fuel  a"d  lhe Jume  of  uch  B  procedure.  Some  cinnabar  was  ground,  not 

„„  .  placed  upon  it  ^ 

applied.  Over  thefe  were  fpread  as  many  |aYer 
another  mixture,  compofed  chiefly  of  afphdtunn i  and 
linfeed  oil  boiled  down  to  a  due  coniitlence.  ^ 

being;  dried  with  a  gentle  heat  on  a  kind 

S  the  figures  were  traced  and  cut  down  to  the  f.l- 
giate,  tne  ^  r  r_ _ tv,P  mrifions  were 


,he  fore  part,  »X,f  „1,  re  lire  workman  land., 
f  °m  SSS  jiuroduciar'  lafpeding  and 

“rl 

reach  above  a  foot  and  a  halt  hig  wer\ube  lea-  filled  with  an  amalgam  of  gold,  raifed 

^^i.^i^nlfof-re.^nndl.eur.en 

k  and  the  chimney,  and  reaching  to  Ae  he.gl t  ofjo  ^  g  ^  the  mertury  deftroyed  the  tenaci  y  of 
^  ufbe  l”tn“g'd  ntS  .* 

*  *£  -  r  1 W  ,£d  m  .r.r=St t 

&?-  French  Academy  for  .he  year  ^  he  p urehafed  .he  reemp.  for  a  co.hder.hl. 

thod  of  rai  king  raifed  figures  of  goMonwoks  g  fum>  be  has  lald  the  praftice  alide 

sas.  "E! Fti  .*sr£ 

STW^lS,  well  cleaned  J- -  -  fume',  .^r  ->  ?£$  “£ 

■  h.f  f„  J*  1»  - 

piece  is  expofed  to  a  gei  p  which  is  then  to  manner.  -Wied  to  glafs,  porcelain,  and  o- 

porated  fo  as  to  leave  the  gold  yen  >  and  a  Gold  may  alfo  be  applied  to  g  .  V 

SSW«£ *  <S! S^>  P-S  M,«r 

&?,&  a  r.?wth"«“  m"  8  .8-  "f  '>»•-,  and  burnilhed  Oighlly  to  giro  .hem 

might  be  made  of  extlB1  oroceed from  a  part  luftre.  ^ldiim-  is  fixed  upon  glafs,  ena- 
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little  warm  aquafortis,  at  ltaft  a  fuperficial  or  wit h fome _e :  e  d :fufficie’nt  beat  is  to  be  applied  to  fof- 

from  the  entenor  par  ,  o  .  muft  be  defend-  rax  V  after  hd  ld  whicli  is  then  to  be  burn  (h- 

^  -  s  u  n 

ftiuments  or  ornaments  of  gold,  ltatnea  oy 
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The  powders  for  this  purpofe  may  be  made, 
gunding  gold-leaf  with  honey,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  wafhed  away  with  water.  2.  By  diftilling  to 
drynefs  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua-regia.  3.  By  eva¬ 
porating  the  mercury  from  an  amalgam  of  gold,  taking 
care  to  ftir  well  the  mafs  near  the  end  of  the  procefs. 
4;  By  precipitating  gold  from  its  folution  in  aqua-re- 
gja  by  applying  to  it  a  folution  of  green  vitriol  in  wa¬ 
ter,  or  fome  copper,  and  perhaps  fome  other  metallic 
fubftances. 

GILEAD,  the  fon.  of  Machir,  and  grandfon  of 
Manafk-h,  had  his  inheritance  allotted  him  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Gilead,  from  whence  he  took  his  name.  The 
mountains  of  Gilead  were  part  of  that  ridge  which 
runs  from  mount  Lebanon  fouthward,  on  the  eaft  of 
the  Holy  Land;  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country 
which  lies  on  the  eaft  of  the  fea  of  Galilee,  and  inclu¬ 
ded  the  mountainous  region  called  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  Trachonitis .  Jeremiah  (xxii.  6. )  feems  to  fay, 

that  Gilead  begins  from  mount  Libanus.  6  Thou  art 
Gilead  unto  me,  and  the  head  of  Lebanon.’  Jacob, 
at  his  return  from  Mefopotamia,  came  in  fix  days  to 
<the  mountains  of  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  21,  See.)  where 
this  patriarch,  with  Laban  his  father-in-law,  railed  a 
heap  of  ftones,  in  memory  of  their  agreement  and  co¬ 
venant,  and  called  it  Galeed f.  e.  Is  an  heap  of  wit- 
neftes,,>  and  which  Laban  called  Jegarfahadutha.  Thefe 
mountains  were  covered  with  a  fort  of  trees  abounding 
with  gum,  called  the  balm  of  Gilead,  which  the  ferip- 
ture  commends  much.  (Jer.  viii.  21.  xlvi.  n.  li.  8.)  The 
merchants  who  bought  Jofeph  came  from  Gilead,  and 
were  carrying  balm  into  Egypt.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.) 

The  Gileadites  being  invaded  by  the  Ammonites, 
See.  chofe  Jephtliah  for  their  general,  who  vanquifhed 
all  their  enemies. 

Balm  of  Gilead.  See  Amyris. 

GILGAL  (anc.  geog.),  a  place  between  Jericho 
and  Jordan,  noted  for  the  firft  encampment  of  the  If- 
raelites  on  this  fide  Jordan,  about  a  mile  from  Jeri¬ 
cho.  It  fometimes  alfo  denotes  Galilee,  ( Jofhua  xii.23. ) 

GILL  (John),  D.  D.  a  Proteftaut  diftenting  mini- 
fter  of  the  Baptift  denomination,  and  the  fon  of  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Elizabeth  Gill,  was  born  at  Kettering  in 
Northampton  (hire,  November  23.  1697.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  his  father,  who  was  a  deacon  of 
the  Baptift  church  at  Kettering,  difeovered  in  him  an 
uncommon  capacity  for  learning ;  and  his  ability  for 


•  r  •  '  r  ,  10  as  to  reaa  it  witii  eale,  without  a  1 
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progrefs  in  whatever  became  the  objed  of  tuition,  that 
it  was  found  rieceffary  to  remove  him  from  the  fchool 
in  which  his  ftriking  talents  were  firft  manifefted,  and 
to  place  him  in  one  more  favourable  to  his  improve¬ 
ment.  He  was  therefore  fent  to  a  grammar  fchool  in 
the  neighbourhood;  where  he  very  foon  furpaffed  thofe 
boys  who  were  much  his  feniors  in  age  and  as  pupils. 
At  this  fchool  he  continued  till  he  arrived  at  his  nth 
year;  where,  befides  going  through  the  common 
fchool-books,  he  read  moil  of  the  Latin  daffies,  and 
made  very  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage. 

Mr  Gill’s  celebrity  as  a  Scholar,  and  his  ftrong  at¬ 
tachment  to  books,  were  foon  obferved  by  the  neigh¬ 
bour  ng  clergy,  who  frequently  met  and  converfed  with 
.  him  at  a  bookfeller’s  fhop,  to  which  he  at  every  op¬ 
portunity  reforted  for  the  purpofe  of  reading;  and 
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By  indeed  fuch  was  his  application  to  books,  that  it  be- 
carne  a  proverbial  faying  among  the  common  people, 

.  a  thlng  is  as  certain,  as  that  John  Gill  is  in 

the  bookfeller’s  (hop.” 

He  left  the  grammar  fchool,  however,  early  in  life. 
This  was  occalioned  by  the  imperious  conduct  of  his 
matter,  who  infilled  that  the  children  of  diffenting  pa- 
Tu'i  w‘ti'  other  fcholars  that  belonged  to  the 
ettablilhment,  attend  him  to  church  on  week  days  du¬ 
ring  the  performance  of  divine  fervice.  The  dillenters 
,confidered  this  requifition  as  a  ftretch  of  power  to 
which  his  engagements  with  them  gave  no  claim  ;  and 
as  it  was  virtually  making  conformity  a  ted  by  which 
his  pupils  were  to  expeft  the  benefits  of  tuition,  they 
refented  his  condudt ;  and  the  children  of  thofe  parents 
that  were  in  affluent  circumftances  were  removed  to 
feminaries  where  the  fame  advantages  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  being  fubje£  to  the  impofitions  of  cle¬ 
rical  bigotry.  But  as  the  parents  of  Mr  Gill  had  it 
not  in  their  power  to  confer  on  him  the  fame  privi¬ 
lege,  the  fame  fteps  could  not  be  taken  to  facilitate 
his  advancement  in  learning.  To  pave  the  way,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  completion  of  his  ftudies,  efforts  were 
made  by  feveral  miuifters,  of  different  denominations, 
to  get  him  upon  one  or  other  of  the  funds  in  London, 
ror  this  purpofe,  fpecimens  of  his  progrefs  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  literature  were  tranfmitted  to  the 
metropolis:  in  anfwer  to  w'hich  it  was  objected,  “that 
he  was  too  young,  and  that  ihould  lie  continue,  as  it 
might  be  expe&ed  he  would,  to  make  fuch  rapid  ad¬ 
vances  in  his  ftudies,  he  would  go  through  the  com- 
m°n.  c'r<4e  before  he  could  be  capable  of  taking  care 
ot  hirmelf,  or  of  being  employed  in  any  public  fervice.” 
But  thefe  formidable  objedions  were  of  no  weight 
with  our  young  fcholar:  his  love  of  learning  was  un¬ 
conquerable.  Infuperable  difficulties,  it  is  true,  ob- 
ll ruded  the  way  in  which  literary  eminence  is  ufually 
acquired ;  but  thefe  difficulties  could  neither  reprefs 
his  ardent  defire  of  knowledge,  nor  damp  the  zeal  and 
application  that  had  marked  his  former  lludies.  For 
though  hi3  time  was  daily  devoted  to  the  bufinefs  of 
his  father  ;  yet  he  had  fo  far  improved  the  hours  of 
leilure,  as  to  be  able,  before  he  arrived  at  his  ioth 
V3.  reac*  ab  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  that 
fell  in  his  way.  He  ftudied  logic,  rhetoric,  moral  and 
natural  philofophy|;  and  learnt  the  Hebrew  language, 
fo  as  to  read  it  with  eafe,  without  any  other  affillance 


Neither  the  purfuit  of  learning,  however,  nor  the 

other  neceffary  avocations  incumbent  on  Mr  Gill,  could 
eradicate  thofe  religious  impreffions  received  in  early 
r1  m  °?  Number  '•  1716,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
ieluon  of  hi3  faith  before  the  Baptift  church  at  Ket¬ 
tering,  and  was  baptized  the  fame  day  by  Mr  Tho¬ 
mas  Wallis.  Of  this  church  Mr  Gill  had  not  been  long 
a  member  before  he  was  called  to  the  work  of  the 
miniftry  :  foon  after  which,  lie  removed  to  Hignam- 
Ferrers,  with  a  view  to  purfne  his  ftudies  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Davis ;  but  his  (lay  at  this  place  was 
foon  interrupted  by  an  invitation  from  London  in 
1 7*9,  preach  to  the  Baptift  church  in  Horflydown, 
over  w’liich  he  was  the  fame  year,  being  the  2  2d  of  his 
age,  ordained  pallor ;  which  office  he  fuftained  up- 
wards  of  5  r  years.  r 

Mr  Gill  had  not  been  long  in  London  before  rab- 

binical 


<1 


Gill 


Gill. 
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.  ,  ,  .  7  v  *  1,7  bud  before  confiderable  a  burning  and  a  fiiining  light  :  Burning  with  love  to 

bimcal  learning,  of  which  f  .  To  fac;n_  God,  to  truth,  and  to  fouls;  finning  as  an  example  to  Uj 

'  knowledge,  became  an  objeft  of  puriuit.  ,  in  faith,  in  purity,  a  pattern  of  hamb 

tate  his  progrefs  through  the  mtr.cac.es  of  tins  laby-  bebevers,^n  ^  ^  ^  ^  converfatjon  and 

'  rinth,  he  contrafted  an  acquaintance  with  one  o  g  _>  religion  and  found  learning 

moll  learned  Jew®  rabble,.  lie  read  ,h.  1  a,g_.,  "Lfc  f, lend  remaining  In  .he  BHtilh  empire, 

t  Se^fandnanreol  Gill  -  be  preel.n.  and  re- 

he  was  able  to  procure.  Of  the  Oriental  languages  ^e  cered^  ^  ^  C3mberwell,  Oaober  14.  177  *.  aged 

made  himfelf  a  complete  mailer  .  in  ■  l>  7  v  years  10  months  and  10  days.  In  1 718  the  Doc- 

A  Commentary  on.beOld  and  Net. 

the  annals  of  literature  do  not  exhibit  a  character  by  in  volsf„li„.  A  Body  of  Divinity  in  3  vols 

whom  he  was  excelled.  ,  nuarto  The  Caufe  of  God  and  Truth,  4  vols  oftavo.. 

In  1748  Mr  Gill  publilhed  a  commen  ary  l  q  Treatife  concerning  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Tef- 

New  Teftament  in  three  vols  folio.  ihe  >mra  refoeaine  the  Mefiiah.  A  Differtation  on  the 

reading  and  learning  difcoverable  in  t h.s ^  arduous  wo  k,  •  •  the  SHebrevv  Language,  Letters,  Vowel- 

•Ura&ed  the  attention  of  the  Manfchd  College  d  l  7  Accents.  Sermons  on  the  Canticles,  folio; 

Univerfity  of  Aberdeen;  and  procured  for  lnm,  v,t£  of  fermons  and  controverhal 

out  either  his  felicitation  or  his  knowledge,  “  on  different  fubjeds. 

creating  him  Dodor  ^d*!  ^he  moft  hand-  Gill,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  containing  a  quarte 
lomfbmms  by  .he  proM.m  Ofcon,  and  “f^^fj'Sh.cHrr.  of  fih».  See 


fijZXSZToZS  £££%  S&£  ^tSaSlu,  .  pari  lb  la  -be  com..,  of  Dor- 

antiquities,  of  his  learned  defence  of  tne  features  a-  ^^the  river  Stour,  near  the  forell  of  its  own 
painlt  Deifts  and  Infidels,  and  the  reputation ^gained  kt  ’  ioi6,  king  Edmund  Ironf.de  van- 

r  1*  the  univerfity  had,  without  ms  nduc,  t*  the  lnrtreft  Danfhes  m 


g' his  other  Yorks  ;  the’  univerfity  had  without  his 
privity,  unanimoufly  agreed  to  confer  on  him  the  de 

erree  of  Dodor  in  divinity.”  ,  ,  , 

°  Dr  Gill’s  fentiments,  as  a  divine,  were  throughout 
Calvin! (tic :  “  And  perhaps  no  man  (fays  the  everen 
Mr  Toplady,  a  minifter  in  the  church  of  England) 
fince  the  days  of  Aufiin,  has  written  fo  largely  m  de¬ 
fence  of  the  fyftem  of  grace  ;  and  certainly  no  man 
h«im.eed  momeiKou.  Cubjeft  10  all  , 

more  clofelv,  iudicioufly,  and  fuccefsfmly.  V\  bat  was 
Wd  of  Edward  the  black  prince,  that  lie  never  fought 
a  battle  which  he  did  not  win  ;  what  has  been  remark- 
ed  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  he  ne  er 


,  on  the  river  oiour,  hw.  ^  —  —  —  .  . 

name;  where,  anno  1016,  king  Edmund  Ironf.de van- 

quiihed  the  Danes.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  panlhes  in 

the  county,  being  41  miles  in  circuit,  containing  64,000 

acres.  It  lies  on  the  borders  of  Wilts  and  bomerfet, 

4  miles  N.  W.  of  Sbaftfbury.  It  has  a  manufacture 

of  linen,  but  the  chief  produce  is  grazing  and  the 

dairies.  Near  it  are  the  traces  of  an  ancient  rtfidence 

of  Norman  or  Saxon  kings,  320  feet  long  and  240 

broad,  fui rounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth.  Henr>  L 

relided  here,  and  king  John  repaired  it  at  the  expence 

of  the  county.  Edward  I.  fpent  his  Cbnftmaa  here  in 

li7o  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  materials  are  removed, 

and  the  foundation  of  the  houfe  only  can  be  traced, 

which  was  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  in  length  180 
which  was  n  me 


ec\  of  the  great  JDukc  01  i,ir.L.r.r,.«..h-,  ,  •  1  ,,-as  in  the  form  ot  me  icuci  j-.,  ■■■  ^“6“ 

undertook Y  fiege  which  he  did  di-  feet  by  80  broad,  and  the  foot  of  the  letter  48  by  40 

iullly  accommodated  to  our  great  plulofop  _  area  Gf  the  houfe  containing  168,000  fquare  feet 

-1  •  .  J.  ,..v,0  f0  far  as  the  diftinguilhmg  dottrines  of  the  i  n  ,  _ir  „  ,„:l„  frnm  the  church,  on  the  road  tc 
9  1  _ nn  prrnr  wtiicn 


The  area  ot  the  home  cuhuui»»b  - -i 

vine*  who,  io  rar  as  me  . 0  -  ,  .  ,  T  Oood  half  a  mile  from  the  churchy  on  the  road  tc 

gofpel  are  concerned,  never  befieged  an  error  wnic  encompaffed  by  a  moat,  now  dry,  in  fome 

fie  did  not  force  from  its  ftrongho Ids,  nor  eve,  en-  SU  »  J>  and  20  broad.  The  rampart  ap- 


fubdue. 

STStJA?  from  hi.  .«  «; 

11  tLp  minifiry  and  from  his  entrance  on 

"liftry  to  the*  moinent  of  his  dilution  not 
one  of  his  Loft  inveterate  oppofers  was  ever  able  to 
him  with  the  lead  lhadow  of  >minoral..>. 

Himfelf,  no  lefs  than  his  writings,  demon  ra  nf  Chatham-docK  is  in  mu  pan... . - ----- 

the  doftrineof  grace  does  not  lead  to  licent.oufneL.  ^“Led  with  guns  that  commands  the 
Thofe  who  had  the  honour  and  happ.nefs  °f  be,  g  b  i  ,efs  than  1  70  embrazures  fore, 

x  .  ,  .  ...  - nf  his  friends,  can  go  tnere  h  _  -  f  enemv  that 


53ST  totavebecnlo  "feet  thick.  Here  is  a  free 

fchod,  a  large  old  building,  and  a  vvorkhouft,  as  wed 
as  two  done  bridges.  In  . 694  it  received  damage  of 
near  aoocl.  by  a  fire.  Near  it  is  Gulmgham  fortft, 
four  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad.  1  he  church  ,s  a 

l8rS:?“-parlfti  of  Kent  three  miles  below 
Chatham,  and  on  the  fame  fide ;  of  the  Medway.  Part 

ofChatham-do^isinthisp^dttaiHhere.aCive 


undeviating  confiftency,  both  in  bis  views  of  evange- 


well  iurnimed  witn  gnus  uuv  - 

there  being  no  lefs  than  170  embrazures  for  cannon  ; 

Md!  »ol  flop  rim  P~g«J  »f  a?  7 ‘k,“" 

i  n  a. n  make  way  by  Sheernefs-fort,  before  they 
could  reach  Chatham.  Here  are  alfo  copperas  works. 
At  this  place  600  Norman  gentlemen,  who  came  over 
i„  rermuc  of  rle  »P«««“ 


undeviating  conliltenc) ,  oulu  r*nA  in  the  retinue  oi  the  two  puiiGtw  . 
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Canterbury,  who  had  here  an  elegant  palace,  the  old 
hall  of  which  is  now  converted  to  a  barn  :  it  is  built 
~  principally  of  flint,  but  the  windows  are  filled  up  with 
brick.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  chapel,  &c.  and 
a  great  part  of  the  whole  of  its  original  outer  walls 
may  be  traced. 

GILOLO,  a  large  ifland  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ly¬ 
ing  between  i°  S.  Lat.  and  2°  N.  Lat.  and  between 
125°  and  128°  E,  Long.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch  ; 
but  does  not  produce  any  of  the  fine  fpices,  tho’  it  lies 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fpice-iflands.  The  natives 
are  fierce  and  cruel  favages, 

GILPIN  (Bernard),  re&or  of  Houghton,  diftin- 
guifhed  byhis  extraordinary  piety  and  hofpitality,  was 
defeended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in 
Weftmoreland,  and  born  in  1517.  As  he  was  bred 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  fo  he  for  fome  time  defended 
it  againft:  the  reformers,  and  at  Oxford  held  a  deputa¬ 
tion  with  Hooper  afterward  bifhop  of  Worcefter  and 
martyr  for  the  Proteftant  faith  ;  but  was  daggered  in 
another  deputation  with  Peter  Martyr,  and  began  fe- 
rioufly  to  examine  the  contefted  points  by  the  bell  au¬ 
thorities.  Thus,  being  prefen  ted  to  the  vicarage  of 
Norton  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham,  he  foon  refigned  it, 
and  went  abroad  t®  confult  eminent  profeffors  on  both 
tides  ;  and  after  three  years  abfence  returned  a  little 
before  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  fatisfied  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  He  was  kindly  re 
ceived  by  his  uncle  Dr  Tonftall,  bifhop  of  Durham  ; 
who  foon  after  gave  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham, 
to  which  the  redory  of  Effington  was  annexed.  When 
repairing  to  his  parifti,  though  the  perfecution  was 
then  at  its  height,  he  boldly  preached  againft  the  vices, 
errors,  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  efpecially  in  the 
clergy,  on  which  a  charge  confiding  of  13  articles  was 
drawn  up  againft  him,  and  prefenred  in  form  to  the 
bifhop.  But  Dr  Tonftall  found  a  method  of  difmiffing 
the  caufe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  proted  his  nephew^ 
without  endangering  himfelf,  and  foon  after  prefented 
him  to  the  rich  living  of  Houghton  le  Spring.  He  was 
a  fecond  time  accufed  to  the  bifhop,  and  again  protec¬ 
ted  ;  when  his  enemies,  enraged  at  this  fecond  defeat, 
laid  their  complaint  before  Dr  Bonner,  bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  who  immediately  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him. 
Upon  which  Mr  Gilpin  bravely  prepared  for  maityr- 
dom  ;  and  ordering  his  houfe-fle ward  to  provide  him 
a  long  garment  that  he  might  make  a  decent  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  ftake,  fet  out  for  London.  Luckily,  how¬ 
ever,  he  broke  his  leg  on  the  journey;  which  pro- 
traded  his  arrival  until  the  news  of  the  queen’s  death 
freed  him  from  all  further  apprehenfions.  Being  imme¬ 
diately  fet  at  liberty,  he  returned  to  Houghton*,  where 
he  was  received  by  his  parifhioners  with  the  fincerdl 

j°y- 

Upon  the  deprivation  of  the  Popifli  bifhops,  he  was 
offered  the  fee  of  Carlifle,  which  he  declined  ;  and  con¬ 
fining  his  attention  to  his  redory,  difeharged  all  the 
duties  of  his  fundion  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner. 
To  the  greateft  humanity  and  courtefy,  he  added  an 
unwearied  application  to  the  inftrudion  of  thofe  under 
his  care.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  advice  he  gave 
111  public,  but  lifed  to  inftrud  in  private  ;  and  brought 
his  parifhioners  to  come  to  him  with  their  doubts  and 
difficulties.  He  had  a  moft  engaging  manner  towards 
t£nofe^  whom  he  thought  wdl-difpofed :  nay,  his  very 
l39a 
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reproof  was  fo  conduded,  that  it  feldora  gave  offence; 
the  becoming  gentlenefs  with  which  it  was  urged,  made 
it  always  appear  the  effed  of  friend  (hip.  Thus,  with 
unceahng  affiduity,  did  he  employ  himfelf  in  admonifh- 
lng  the  vicious,  and  encouraging  the  well-intentioned  ; 
by  which  means,  in  a  few  years,  he  made  a  greater 
change  in  his  neighbourhood  than  could  well  have 
been  imagined.  A  remarkable  inftance,  what  reforma¬ 
tion  a  fingle  man  may  effed,  when  he  hath  it  earneftlr 
at  heart !  7 

But  his  hopes  were  not  fo  much  in  the  prefent  gene- 
ration,  as  in  the  fucceeding.  It  was  an  eafier  talk,  he 
found,  to  prevent  vice,  than  to  corred  it  ;  to  form  the 

yi°iUn^i°  Virtue’  than  t0  amenft  the  bad  habits  of  the 
old.  He  employed  much  of  his  time,  therefore,  in 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  minds  of  the  younger  part 
of  his  parifh  ;  fuffering  none  to  grow  up  in  an  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  duty ;  but  preffing  it  as  the  wifeft:  part 
to  mix  rehgion  with  their  labour,  and  amidft  the  cares 
of  this  life  to  have  a  conftant  eye  upon  the  next.  He 
attended  to  every  thing  which  might  be  of  fervice  to 
his  panffiioners.  He  was  very  affiduous  in  preventing 
all  law-fuits  among  them.  His  hall  is  faid  to  have  been 
often  thronged  with  people,  who  came  to  him  about 
their  differences.  He  was  not-indeed  much  acquaint¬ 
ed  witn  law;  but  he  could  decide  equitably,  and  that 
fatisfied  :  nor  could  his  fovereign’s  commiffion  have  gi¬ 
ven  him  more  weight  than  his  own  charader  gave 
him.  6 

His  hofpitable  manner  of  living  was  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  country  He  fpent  in  his  family  every 
fortnight  4o  bufhels  of  corn  20  bulhels  of  malt,  and  a 
whole  ox  ;  belides  a  proportionable  quantity  of  other 
kinds  of  provdion.  Strangers  and  travellers  found  a 
cheerful  reception.  All  were  welcome  that  came;  and 
even  their  beads  had  fo  much  care  taken  of  them,  that 
it  was  humoroufly  faid.  “  If  a  horfe  was  turned  ffiofe 
Jn  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  immediately  make 
its  way  to  the  rector  of  Houghton’s.” 

Every  Sunday,  from  Michaelmas  till  Eafter,  was  a 
fort  o.  public  day  with  him.  During  this  feafon  he 
expeded  to  fee  all  his  parifhioners  and  their  famihes. 
For  their  reception,  he  had  three  tables  well  covered  : 
the  firll  was  for  gentlemen,  the  fecond  for  hufbandmeu 
and  farmers,  and  the  third  for  day-labourers.  This 
piece  of  hofpitality  he  never  omitted,  even  when  lofTes, 
01  a  fcardty  of  provifion,  made  its  continuance  ralher 
difficult  to  him.  He  thought  it  his  duty,  and  that 
was  a  deciding  motive.  Even  when  he  was  abfeut 
from  home,  no  alteration  was  made  in  his  family-cx- 
pences;  the  poor  were  fed  as  ufual,  and  his  neighbours 
entertained. 

But  notwithftanding  all  this  painful  induftry.  and 
the  large  fcope  it  had  in  fo  extended  a  parifh,  Mr  Gil¬ 
pin  thought  the  fphere  of  his  benevolence  yet  too  con¬ 
fined.  it  grieved  him  extremely  to  fee  every  where, 
in  the  panfhes  around  him,  lo  great  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance  and  fuper ftition,  occafioned  by  the  fhameful  ne- 
glect  of -the  pa  .oral  care  in  the  clergy  of  thofe  parts, 
ltiete  bad  confequences  induced  him  to  fupply,  as 
far  as  he  could,  what  ,vas  wanting  in  others.  For 
this  purpofe,  every  year  he  ufed  regularly  to  viiit  the 
molt  negleded  panfhes  in  Northumberland,  York- 
fhire,  Chefhire,  Weftmoreland,  and  Cumberland  ;  and 
that  his  own  .parifh  in  the  mean  time  might  not  futfer, 

he 
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Gilp'-n.  he  was  at  the  expence  of  a  confiant  afliRant..  In  each 
place  he  Raid  two  or  three  days  ;  and  his  method 
was,  to  call  the  people  about  him,  and  lay  before 
them,  in  as  plain  a  way  as  poffible,  the  danger  of 
leading  wicked  or  even  carelefs  lives ;  explaining  to 
them  the  nature  of  true  religion  ;  in.Rru&iiig  them  in 
the  duties  they  owed  to  God,  their  neighbour,  and 
themfelves  :  and  (bowing  them  how  greatly  a  moral  and 
religious  condu£l  would  contribute  to  their  prcfent  as 
well  as  future  happinefs. 

As  M*r  Gilpin  had  all  the  warmth  of  an  enthufiaft, 
though  under  the  direftion  of  a  very  calm  and.fober 
judgment,  he  never  wanted  an  audience,  even  in  the 
wildeR  parts  ;  where  he  roufed  many  to  a  fenfe  of  reli¬ 
gion,  who  had  contra&ed  the  moil  inveterate  habits 
of  inattention  to  every  thing  of  a  ferious  nature.  And 
wherever  he  came,  he  ufed  to  vitit  all  the  gaols  and 
places  of  confinement;  few  in  the  kingdom  having  at 
that  time  any  appointed  rainiiler.  And  by  his  labours, 
and  affectionate  manner  of  behaving,  he  is.  faid  to 
have  reformed  many  very  abandoned  perfons  in  thofe 
places.  He  would  employ  hisJntereR  likewife  for 
fuch  criminals  whofe  cafes  he  thought  attended  with 
any  hard  circumRances,  and  often  procured  pardons 

for  them.  ,  ,  rvr 

There  is  a  trad  of  country  upon  the  border  ot  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  called  Readf'dale  and  T'ine-dale,  of  all 
barbarous  places  in  the  north,  at  that  time  the  moR 
barbarous.  Before  the  Union,  this  place  was  called 
the  debateable  hind ,  as  fubjed  by  turns  to  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  common  theatre  where  the  two  na¬ 
tions  were  continually  ading  their  bloody,  fcenes.  It 


was  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  defperate  banditti,  render 
ed  fierce  and  attive  by  conftant  alarms  :  they  lived  by 
tlielt,  ul'ed  to  plunder  on  both  fides  of  the  barrier;  and 
what  they  plundered  on  one,  they  expofed  to  fale  on 
the  other;  by  that  means  efcaping  juftice.  And  in 
this  dreadful  country,  where  no  man  would  even  travel 
that  could  help  it,  Mr  Gilpin  never  failed  to  fpend 
feme  part  of  every  year. 

He  generally  chofe  the  Chriflian  holidays  for  his 
journey,  becaufe  lie  found  the  people  at  that  feafon 
inoR  difengaged,  and  moR  eafily  aflernbled.  He  had 
fet  places  for  preaching,  which  were  as  regulaily  at¬ 
tended  as  the  aflize  towns  of  a  circuit.  If  he  came 
where  there  was  a  church,  he  made  ufe  of  it :  if  pot, 
of  barns,  or  any  other  large  building  ;  where  great 
crowds  of  people  were  fure  to  attend  him,  fome  for  .11s 
inftrti&ions,  and  others  for  his  charity.— This  was  a 
very  difficult  and  laborious  employment.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  fo  poor,  that  what  provifion  be  could  get,  ex- 
treme  hunger  only  could  make  palatable.  I  he  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather,  and  the  badnefs  of  the  roads 
through  a  mountainous  country,  and  at  that  feafon  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow,  expofed  him  likewife  often  to  great 
haidfhips.  Sometimes  he  was  overtaken  by  the  night, 
the  country  being  in  many  places  defolate  for  fcveral 
miles  together,  and  obliged  to  lodge  out  in  the  ccU. 
At  fuch  times,  we  are  told,  he  would  make  his  fervant 
ride  about  with  his  horfes,  whilft  himfelf  on  foot  ufed 
as  much  exercife  as  his  age  and  the  fatigues  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  would  permit.  All  this  he  cheerfully  under¬ 
went  ;  eReeming  fuch  fervices  well  compenfated  by  the 
advantages  which  he  hoped  might  accrue  from  them  to 
his  uninRru&ed  fellow- creatures. 

Vol.VIL  Part  II. 


The  difintereRed  pains  he  took  among  thefe  barb*- 1 
rous  people,  and  the  good  offices  he  was  always  ready 
to  do  them,  drew  from  them  the  warmeR  and  fincereft 
expreffions  of  gratitude.  Indeed,  he  was  little  lefs  than 
adored  among  them,  and  might  have  brought  the 
whole  country  almoR  to  what  he  pleafed.  One  in- 
ftance  that  is  related,  Riows  how  greatly  he  was  reve¬ 
red.  By  the  careleffnefs  of  his  fervants,  his  horfes 
were  one  day  Rolen.  The  news  was  quickly  propaga¬ 
ted,  and  every  oneexpreffed  the  highefl  indignation  at 
the  fa£f.  The  thief  was  rejoicing  over  his  prize,  when, 
by  the  report  of  the  country,  lie  found  whofe  horfes  he 
had  taken.  Terrified  at  what  he  had  done,  he  mfiant- 
ly  came  trembling  back,  confeffed  the  fa£l,  returned 
the  horfes,  and  declared  he  believed  the  devil  would 
have  feized  him  diredtly,  had  he  carried  them  off  know¬ 
ing  them  to  have  been  Mr  Gilpin's. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  Mr  Gilpin’s  un¬ 
commonly  generous  and  hofpitable  manner  of  living. 
The  value  of  his  re&ory  was  about  40a  1.  ayear  :  an 
income,  indeed,  at  that  time  very  confiderable,  but  yet 
in  appearance  very  un proportionate  to  the  generous 
things  he  did:  indeed,  he  could  not  have  done  them, 
unlefs  his  frugality  had  been  equal  to  his  generofity* 
His  friends,  therefore,  could  not  but  wonder  to  find 
him,  araidff  his  many  great  and  continual  exper.ces,  en¬ 
tertain  the  detign  of  building  and  endowing  a  gram- 
mar-fchool  :  a  defign,  however,  which  his  exa£t  eco¬ 
nomy  foon  enabled  him  to  accomplilh,  though  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  500  1.  His  fchool 
was  no  fooner  opened,  than  it  began  to  flourilh  ;  and 
there  was  fo  great  a  refort  of  young  people  to  it,  that 
in  a  little  time  the  town  was  not  able  to  accommodate 
them.  He  put  himfelf,  therefore,  to  the  inconvenience 
of  fitting  up  a  part  of  his  own  houfe  for  that  purpofe, 
where  he  feldom  had  fewer  than  20  or  30.  children. 
Some  of  thefe  were  the  fons  of  perfons  of  difiin£lion, 
whom  he  boarded  at  eafy  rates  :  but  the  greater  part 
were  poor  children,  whom  he  not  only  educated,  but 
clothed  and  maintained :  he  was  at  the  expence  like¬ 
wife  of  boarding  in  the  town  many  other  poor  children* 
He  ufed  to  bring  feveral  every  year  from  the  different 
parts  where  he  preached,  particularly  Readf-dale  and 
Tine-dale  ;  which  places  he  was  at  great  pains  in  ci¬ 
vilizing,  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  rooting 
out  that  barbarifm  which  every  year  prevailed  lefs  a- 
mong  them- 

As  to  his  fchool,  he  not  only  placed  able  mafiers  in 
it,  whom  lie  procured  from  Oxford,  but  himfelf  like¬ 
wife  conilantly  infpeaed  it..  And,  that  encouragement 
might  quicken  the  application  of  his  boys,  he  always 
took  particular  notice  of  the  moR  forward  :  he  would 
call  them  his  own  fcholai'S)  and  would  fend  for  them 
often  into  his  Rudy,  and  there  inRruft  them  himfelf. 
One  method  ufed  by  him  to  fill  his  fchool  was  a  little 
lingular.  Whenever  he  met  a  poor  boy  upon  the  road, 
he  would  make  trial  of  his  capacity  by  a  few  queftionsj 
and  if  he  found  it  fuch  as  pleafed  him,  he  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  education.  And  befidcs  thofe  whom  lie 
fent  from  his  own  fchool  to  the  univerfities,  and  there 
wholly  maintained,  he  would  likewife  give  to  others, 
who  were  in  circumRances  to  do  fomething  for  them¬ 
felves,  what  farther  afiifiance  they  needed.  By  which 
means  lie  induced  many  parents  to  allow  their  children 
a  liberal  education,  who  otherwife  would  not  have  done 
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it.  And  Mr  Gilpin  did  not  think  it  enough  to  afford 
the  means  only  of  an  academical  education  to  thefe 
young  people,  but  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  benefi¬ 
cial  to  them  as  he  could.  He  flill  confidered  himfelf 
as  their  proper  guardian  ;  and  feemed  to  think  himfelf 
bound  to  the  public  for  their  being  made  ufeful  mem¬ 
bers  of  it,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  make  them 
fo.  With  this  view  he  held  a  punctual  correfpond- 
ence  with  their  tutors  ;  and  made  the  youths  them- 
felves  frequently  write  to  him,  and  give  him  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fiudies.  So  folicitous  indeed  was  lie 
about  them,  knowing  the  many  temptations  to  which 
their  age  and  fituation  expofed  them,  that  once  every 
ether  year  he  generally  made  a  journey  to  the  univer- 
fities  to  infpedi  their  behaviour.  And  this  uncommon 
care  was  not  unrewarded  ;  for  many  of  his  fcholars  be¬ 
came  ornaments  to  the  church,  and  exemplary  inflances 
of  piety. 

To  the  account  that  hath  been  already  given  of  Mr 
Gilpin’s  hofpitality  and  benevolence,  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  maybe  added.  Every  Thurfday  throughout  the 
year,  a  very  large  quantity  of  meat  was  dreffed  wholly 
for  the  poor ;  and  every  day  they  had  what  quantity 
of  broth  they  wanted.  Twenty-four  of  the  poorefl  were 
his  conftant  penfioners.  Four  times  in  the  year  a  dinner 
was  provided  for  them  ;  when  they  received  from  his 
fteward  a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  and  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  :  and  at  Chrittmas  they  had  always  an  ox  divided 
among  them. 

Whenever  he  heard  of  any  in  diftrefs,  whether  of 
his  own  parifh  or  any  other,  he  was  fure  to  relieve 
them.  In  his  walks  abroad,  he  would  frequently  bring 
home  with  him  poor  people,  and  fend  them  away 
clothed  as  well  as  fed.  Fie  took  great  pains  to  inform 
himfelf  of  the  circumftances  of  his  neighbours,  that  the 
fliodefty  of  the  fufferer  might  not  prevent  his  relief. 
But  the  money  belt  laid  out  was,  in  his  opinion,  that 
which  encouraged  induftry.  It  was  one  of  his  greatefl 
pleafures  to  make  up  the  Ioffes  of  his  laborious' neigh¬ 
bours,  and  prevent  their  linking  under  them.  If  a  poor 
man  had  loll  a  bead,  he  would  fend  him  another  in  his 
room  :  or  if  any  farmer  had  had  a  bad  year,  he  would 
make  him  an  abatement  in  his  tytlies. — Thus,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  he  took  the  misfortunes  of  his  parifh 
upon  himfelf ;  and,  like  a  true  fhepherd,  expofed  him¬ 
felf  for  his  flock.  But  of  all  kinds  of  indultrious  poor, 
he  was  mod  forward  to  afiifi  thofe  who  had  large  fami¬ 
lies  :  fuch  never  failed  to  meet  with  his  bounty,  when 
they  wanted  to  fettle  their  children  in  the  world. 

In  the  difiant  parifhes  where  he  preached,  as  well  as 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  his  generofity  and  benevo- 

Jence  were  continually  fhowing  themfelves  ;  particular- 
y  in  the  defolate  parts  of  Northumberland.  “  When 
he  began  his  journey,”  fays  an  old  manufeript  life  of 
him,  “  he  would  have  10  pounds  in  his  purfe ;  and, 
at  his  coming  home,  he  would  be  20  nobles  in  debt, 
which  he  would  always  pay  within  a  fortnight  af¬ 
ter.” — In  the  gaols  he  vifited,  he  was  not  only  care¬ 
ful  to  give  the  prifoners  proper  indruedions,  but  ufed 
to  purchafe  for  them  likewife  what  neceffaries  they 
wanted. 

Even  upon  the  public  road,  he  never  let  flip  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  good.  He  has  often  been  known 
to  take  off  his  cloak,  and  give  it  to  an  half-naked  tra¬ 
veller;  and  when  he  has  had  fcarce  money  enough  in 
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his  pocket  to  provide  himfelf  a  dinner,  yet  would  he 
give  away  part  of  that  little,  or  the  whole,  if  he  found 
any  who  feemed  to  dand  in  need  of  it. — Of  this  bene¬ 
volent  temper,  the  following  indance  is  preferved.  One 
day  returning  home,  he  faw  in  a  field  feveral  people 
crowding  together  ;  and  judging  fomething  more  than 
ordinary  had  happened,  he  rode  up,  and  found  that 
one  of  the  horfes  in  a  team  had  fuddenly  dropped 
down,  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  raife  ;  hut  in 
vain,  for  the  horfe  was  dead.  The  owner  of  it  feemed 
much  deje&ed  with  his  misfortune  ;  and  declaring  how 
grievous  a  lofs  it  would  be  to  him,  Mr  Gilpin  bade  him 
not  be  difheartened  :  “  I’ll  let  you  have  (fays  he), 
honeft  man,  that  horfe  of  mine,”  and  pointed  to  his 
fervant’s, — “  Ah!  mailer  (replied  the  countryman), 
my  pocket  will  not  reach  fuch  a  bead  as  that.” 
“  Come,  come  (faid  Mr  Gilpin),  take  him,  take  him; 
and  when  I  demand  my  money,  then  thou  (halt  pay 
me.” 

This  worthy  and  excellent  divine,  who  merited  and 
obtained  the  glorious  titles  of  the  Father  of  the  Poor> 
and  the  Apojlle  of  the  North ,  died  in  1583,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age. 

GILTHEAD,  in  ichthyology.  See  Spar  us. 
GIN.  See  Geneva. 

Gin,  in  mechanics,  a  machine  for  driving  piles, 
fitted  with  a  windlafs  and  winches  at  each  end,  where 
eight  or  nine  men  heave,  and  round  which  a  rope  is 
reeved  that  goes  over  the  wheel  at  the  top  :  one  end 
of  this  rope  is  feized  to  an  iron-monkey,  that  hooks 
to  a  beetle  of  different  weights,  according  to  the  piles 
they  are  to  drive,  being  from  eight  to  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  weight ;  and  when  hove  up  to  a  crofs- piece,  near 
the  wheel,  it  unhooks  the  monkey,  and  lets  the  beetle 
fall  on  the  upper  end  of  the  pile,  and  forces  the  fame  into 
the  ground ;  then  the  monkey’s  own  weight  overhauls 
the  windlafs,  in  order  for  its  being  hooked  again  to 
the  beetle. 

GINGER,  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  amomum.  See 
A^tomum. 

GINGIDIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  die  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  an  involucrum,  with  about  fix  linear 
leaves  ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  five  oval-lanceolated 
petals  *,  the  flamina  are  five  filaments ;  the  antherae 
roundhh  ;  the  pericarpium  an  ovato-truncated  fruit, 
with  eight  flriae ;  there  are  two  ftriated  feeds,  in  fome 
places  plane,  and  in  others  convex. 

GINGIRO,  or  Zindero,  a  fmall  territory  of  Africa 
to  the  fouth  of  Abyffinia  ;  being  feparated  from  it  by 
the  river  Zebee,by  which  it  is  alfo  almoft  entirely  fur- 
rounded.  This  river  is  extremely  large,  having  more 
water  than  the  Nile,  and  being  much  more  rapid  ;  fo 
that,  during  the  rainy  feafon,  it  would  be  altogether 
impaffable,  were  it  not  for  the  large  rocks  which  are 
in  its  channel.  The  extreme  difficulty  which  occurs 
in  paffing  this  river,  however,  is  the  means  of  prefer- 
ving  the  kingdom  of  Gingiro,  which  would  otherwife 
be  conquered  in  a  fingle  feafon  by  the  Galla. 

The  molt  remarkable  particular  with  regard  to  this 
kingdom  is,  that  the  fovereign  is  a  profeffed  votary  of 
the  devil.  “  This  fuperffition  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  reaches 
down  all  the  weilern  fide  of  the  continent  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean*  in  the  countries  of  Congo,  Angola,  and 
Benin.  In  fpite  of  die  firmed  foundation  in  true 
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philoftiphy,  a  traveller,  who  decides  from  the  informa 
tion  and  inveftigation  of  fadts,  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  treat  thefe  appearances  as  abfolute  fictions,  or  as 
owing  to  the  fuperiority  of  cunning  of  one  man  in 
over- reaching  another.  For  my  own  part,  I  confels, 

I  am  equally  at  a  lofs  to  affign  reafons  for  diffielieving 
the  fi&ion  on  which  their  pretenfions  to  fome  preter¬ 
natural  information  are  founded,  as  to, account  for  them 
by  the  operation  of  ordinary  courfes.” 

In  this  kingdom  every  thing  is  condufted,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  conducted*  by  magic ;  and  all  thote 
(laves,  which  in  other  African  countries  are  fold  to 
Europeans,  are  here  facrificed  ^  to  the  devil,  human 
blood  being  a  neceflary  part  in  all  their  accurfed  fo- 
lemnities.  “  How  far  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  this  reaches  to 
the  fouthward,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  look,  upon  this 
to  be  the  geographical  bounds  of  the  reign  of  the 
devil  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator  in  the  pemnfula 

of  Africa.*’  .  f  , 

With  regard  to  this  country,  very  little  farther  is 
known  than  fome  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  people 
tranfiently  picked  up  by  the  Jefuit  miffionanes  in 
Abyffinia.  From  them  we  learn,  that  the  kingdom  is 
hereditary  in  one  family,  though  it  does  not  regularly 
dtfcend  to  the  eldeft  fon,  the  king  being  chofen  by 

the  nobles;  in  which  they  referable  their  neighbours 

the  Abt  Hi  mans.  When  the  king  dies,  hu  body  is 
wrapped  in  a  fine  cloth,  and  a  cow  is  killed,  ihe 
body  fo  wrapped  up  is  next  inclofed  in  the  cow  s  flan; 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  fly  and  hide 
themfelves  in  the  bullies,  while  thofe  who  are  intruded 
with  the  eleftion  enter  the  thickets,  beating  about 
every  where  as  if  for  game.  At  laft  a  bird  of  prey, 
called  in  their  language  liber ,  appears,  and  hovers  over 
the  perfon  deftined  to  be  king  ;  crying  and  making  a 
great  noife  without  quitting  his  ftation.  th's 

means  the  perfon  deftined  to  be  elefted  is  found  out, 
furrounded,  as  is  reported,  by  lions,  tigers,  panthers, 

and  other  wild  beafts  ;  all  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
brought  by  the  power  of  magic  or  of  the  devil. 
After  the  king  is  found,  he  flies  upon  thofe  who  came 

in  queft  of  him  with  great  fury,  killing  and  wound- 
^  ot-  loft  is  Hracrpred 


GINKGO,  the  maden-hair-tree.  See  Mauri-  Gl”k2* 


GINORA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  , 
order,  belonging  to  the  dodccandria  clafs  of  plants  } 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  cleft  into  fix 
parts;  the  petals  fix;  the  capfule  unilocular,  quad- 
livalved,  coloured,  and  polyfpermous. 

GINSENG.  See  Panax.  •  _ 

GIOIA  (Flavio),  of  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  the  celebrated  mathematician  ;  who,  from  his 
knowledege  of  the  magnetic  powers,  invented  the  ma¬ 
riner’s  compafs,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  was  extended  to  the  moft  diftant  regions  of 
the  globe  :  before  this  invention,  navigation  was  con¬ 
fined  to  coaling.  The  king  of  Naples  being  a  younger 
branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  he  marked  the 
north  point  with  a  fleur  de  lis,  in  compliment  to  that 
country.  It  is  faid  the  Chiuefe  knew  tbe  compafs 
long  before  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Europeans  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Gioia  for  this  invaluable  difeovery.  He  flou- 
riflied  A.  D.  1300. 

GIORDANO  (Luca.)  See  Jordano. 
GIORGIONE,  fo  called  from  his  comely  afpect, 
was  an  illuftrious  Venetian  painter,  born  in  1478.  He 
received  his  firft  inftru&ions  from  Giovanni  Bellino ; 
but  Undying  afterwards  the  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  he  foon  furpaffed  them  both,  being  the  firft 
among  the  Lombards  who  found  out  the  admirable 
effe&s  of  ftrong  lights  and  fliadows.  Titian  became 
his  rival  in  this  art ;  and  was  fo  careful  in  copying  the 
life,  that  he  excelled  Giorgione  in  difeovering  the  de¬ 
licacies  of  nature,  by  tempering  the  boldnefs  of  his 
colouring.  The  mod  valuable  piece  of  Giorgione  m 
oil  is  that  of  Chrift  carrying  his  crofs,- now  in  the 
church  of  San  Rovo  in  Venice  ;  where  it  is  held  in 
great  veneration.  He  died  of  the  plague  young,  111 

^GIOSEPPINO,  an  eminent  paintqr,  fo  called  by 
way  of  .contraction  from  Giofeppe  d'  Arpino  the  town 
of  Naples  where  he  was  born  in  1560.  Being  car- 

Hi  of  Mm  with  ™.  h.,,, 

,ng  as  many  as  he  can  reach,  until  at  la  « ’s  gg  ^  himfeif  m3(ier  of  the  elements  of  defign,  and 

to  the  throne  whether  he  will  or  not.  One  p  ,  , _ „„  fnmnm  T-Tis  wit  and  humour 


Giotto. 

- /— 


to  tne  tnronc  wuauu  *v  "  •  v- 

family  have  the  privilege  of  conducting  hi  in  to  the 
throne  ;  and  if  they  fliould  not  happen  to  find  l.im  at 
lird,  they  have  a  right  to  take  him  out  of  the  hands  ot 
thofe  who  did  fo  ;  and  thus  another  battle  eufues  be¬ 
fore  the  vacant  throne  can  be  filled.  Laftly,  before 
he  enters  his  palace,  two  men  muft  be  killed  ;  one  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  by  which  the  houfe  is  fupported  ; 
and  the  other  at  the  thrcfhold  of  the  door,  which  is 
befmeared  with  the  blood  of  the  v,a.m.  It  is  the 
particular  privilege  of  one  family  to  afford  thefe 
victims ;  ’and  fo  far  arc  they  from  feek.ng  to  ayoid 
this  fate,  that  they  glory  in  the  occafion,  and  wil  1  g 
ly  offer  themfelves  to  meet  it.  This  laft  particular,  Mr 
Bmce  fays  he  had  in  Abyffinia  from  people  coming 

from  Gingiro.  N 

GINGIVA,  the  gums.  See  Gums.  . 

GINGLYMUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  tpecies  oi 
articulation.  It  is  that  jointure  of  the  bones  where 
each  bone  mutually  receives  the  other  ;  fo  that  e«ch 
bone  both  feceives  and  is  received.  See  An  atomy,  n  2. 


by  degrees  grew  very  famous.  His  wit  and  humour 
gained  him  the  favour  of  popes  and  cardinals  who 
found  him  bufinefs  in  plenty.  Gregory  XIII.  fhowed 
him  great  refpeft  ;  and  Louis  XIII.  of  France  made 
him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Michael.  By  the  force 
of  a  happy  genius  he  acquired  a  light  and  agreeable 
manner  of  defign, ng  ;  though  it  is  remarked  by  De 
Piles,  that  he  degenerated  into  a  ftyle  which  neither 
partook  of  true  nature  nor  of  the  antique.  His  battles 
in  the  Capitol  are  the  moft  efteemed  of  all  his  pieces. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1640. 

GIOTTO,  an  ingenious  painter,  fculptor,  and  ar- 
chite£l  of  Florence,  born  in  1276.  He  was  the  dif- 
cipie  of  Cimabue  ;  but  far  fuperior  to  his  mailer  in  the 
air  of  his  heads,  the  attitude  of  his  figures,  and  in  the 
tone  of  his  colouring  ;  but  could  not  exprefs  livelinefs 
in  the  eyes,  tendernefs  in  the  flelh,  or  ftrength  in  the 
mufcles  of  his  naked  figures.  He  was  principally  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  works  in  mofaic ;  the  beft  of  which  is 
aver  the  grand  entrance  of  St  Peter’s  church  at  Rome- 
5  B  2  The 
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Giraffe  The  obfervation  of  Alberti  on  that  piece  is,  that  in  the  her  right  of  fucceffion  by  putting  off  her  girdle  upon  Girgrihita, 
*1  fhip  of  Giotto,  the  expreflion  of  fright  and  amazement  the  duke’s  tomb. 

__  yir  of  the  difciples  at  feeing  St  Peter  walk  upon  the  water  The  Romans  always  wore  a  girdle  to  tuck  up  the  - v — * 

is  fo  excellent,  that  each  of  the  in  exhibits  fome  cha-  tunica  when  they  had  occaiion  to  do  any  things:  this 
radleriftic  fign  of  his  terror.  His  death  happened  in  cuftom  was  fo  general,  that  fuch  as  went  without 
3336,  and  the  city  of  Florence  honoured  his  memory  girdles,  and  let  their  gowns  hang  loofe,  were  reputed 
with  a  ftatue  of  marble  over  his  tomb.  idle,  diflolute,  perfons. 

GIRAFFE,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus.  Maidens  or  Virgins  Girdle.  It  was  the  cuftom  among 

GIRALD  (Barry),  or  Giraldus  Camlrenfis .  See  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  hulband  to  untie  his 
^ARRY  ■  #  #  _  bride’s  girdle.  Homer,  lib.  xi.  of  his  Odyffey,  calls  the 

GIRALDI  (Ldio  Gregorio),  an  ingenious  critic,  girdle  £«*»»,  maid's  girdle,  Feftus  relates,  that 

and  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  that  modern  Italy  it  was  made  of  (beep’s  wool,  and  that  the  hulband  1111- 
has  produced,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1479.  He  was  tied  it  in  bed  :  he  adds,  that  it  was  tied  iri  the  Her¬ 
at  Rome  when  it.  was  plundered  by  the  emperor  culanean  knot  ;  and  that  the  hufband  unloofed  it,  as  a 
Charles  V.;  and  having  thus  loft  all  he  had,  and  being  happy  prefage  of  his  having  as  many  children  as  Her- 
termented  by  the  gout,  he  ftruggled  through  life  with  cules,  who  at  his  death  left  feventy  behind  him. 
ill  fortune  and  ill  health.  He  wrote,  nererthelefs,  17  The  poets  attribute  to  Venus  a  particular  kind  of 
performances,  which  were  colle&ed  and  published  at  girdle  called  cejus,  to  which  they  annexed  a  faculty  of 
Bafil  in  2  vols  folio  in  1580,  and  at  Leyden  in  1696.  infpiring  the  pafiion  of  love. 

Authors  of  the  firft  rank  have  bellowed  the  higheft  GIRGASHITES,  or  Gergesenes,  an  ancient 
eulogies  on  Giraldus  ;  particularly  Cafaubon  and  people  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whole  habitation  was 
•  I  huanus.  ...  .  beyond  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  where  we  find  fome  foot- 

Giraldi  (John  Baptift  Cintio),  an  Italian  poet  of  fteps  of  their  name  in  the  city  of  Gergefa ,  upon  the 
the  fame  family  with  the  foregoing  Lilio,  was  born  lake  of  Tiberias.  The  Jewifh  do&ors  inform  us,  that 
in  1504.  He  was  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  when  Jofhua  firft  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
and  afterwards  became  profeffor  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia.  Girgalhites  took  a  refolution  rather  to  forfake  their 
He  died  in  ^73,  His  works,  which  confift  chiefly  of  country  than  fubmit  to  the  Hebrews,  and  accordingly 
tragedies,  were  colle&ed  and  publifhed  at  Venice  by  his  retired  into  Africa.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  certain  that  a 
foil  Celfo  .Giraldi,  in  1583;  and  fome  fcruple  not  good  number  of  them  (laid  behind,  iince  Jolhua  (xxiv. 
to  rank  him  among  the  beft  tragic  writers  Italy  has  I  1.)  informs  us  that  he  fubdued  the  Girgafliites,  and 
produced.  .  they  whom  he  overcame  were  certainly  on  this  fide  Jordan. 

GIRARDON  (Francis),  a  celebrated  French  ar-  GIRGENTT,  a  town  of  Sicily,  which  occupies  part 
chitedl  and  fculptor,  born  at  Troyes  in  1627.  Louis  of  the  fite  of  the  ancient  jigrigentum .  It  has  only'  011c 
XIV.  being  informed  of  his  great  talents,  fent  him  to  ftreet  fit  for  carriages.  It  is  inhabited  by  15,000  per- 
Rome  with  a  penfion  of  icoo  crowns.  At  his  return  fons  ;  but  has  no  remarkable  buildings  or  works  of  art 
into  France,  he  laboured  for  the  royal  palaces,  and  that  deferve  mention  :  the  only  antiquities  to  be  feea 
the  gardens  of  Verfailles  and  Trianon  ;  where  there  were  a  Latin  infeription  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
are  many  of  his  works  executed  in  bronze  and  in  mar-  as  is  pretended,  relative  to  fome  affociation  between 
ble,  from  the  defigns  of  Charles  le  Brun.  d  he  mau-  Agrigentum  and  Lilybaeum  ;  and  a  piece  of  ancient 

ioleum  of  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  111  the  Sorbonne,  and  mafonry  in  the  foundations  of  a  church  pretended 

the  equeftiian  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  Place  de  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  At  fome 
Vendome,  where  the  ftatue  and  horfe  are  call  in  one  diftance,  on  the  old  ground  in  the  vale,  ftands  the 

piece,  pafs  for  his  molt  excellent  performances.  Gi-  cathedral,  a  clumfy  building  patched  up  by  barba- 

rardon  was  profeffor,  rc£lor,  and  chancellor,  of  the  rous  architefts  with  various  difeordant  parts.  This 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture;  and  had  the  poll  church  is  enriched  with  no  works  of  modern 
ef  infpe&or-general  of  all  the  works  done  in  fculpture.  painters  or  fculptors  that  claim  any  title  to  praife, 

He  died  in  1715.  .  but  the  baptifmal  font  is  made  out  of  an  ancient 

GIRDERS,  in  archite&ure,  the  largeft  pieces  of  farcophagus  faced  with  very  beautiful  baffo  relievor. 
timber  in  a  floor.  Their  ends  are  ufually  faflened  in-  This  fee  is  the  richeft  in  Sicily,  but  has  the  charac- 
to  the  fummers,  or  breft-fummers  ;  and  the  joifts  are  ter  of  being  lefs  enlightened  and  polifhed  than  the  reft 
framed  in  at  one  end  to  the  girders.  of  the  iftand.  Among  the  curiofities  belonging  to  the 

By  the  fiaiute  for  rebuilding  London,  no  girder  is  cathedral  is  an  Etrufcan  vafe  of  rare  fize  and  prefer- 
to  lie  ltfs  than  ten  inches  into  the  wail,  and  their  ends  vation.  There  are  alfo  fome  golden  pateras  of  ex- 
to  be  always  laid  in  loam,  &c.  treme.  rarity.  The  monaftery  of  San  Nicolo  ftands 

GIRDLE  ( Cingulus  or  Zona))  a  belt  or  band  of  on  a  little  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  old  city,  ad- 
leather  or  other  matter,  tied  about  the  reins  to  keep  mirably  fituated.  The  range  of  hills  towards  the  1 
that  part  more  firm  and  tight.  fouth  eaft  links  gradually,  fo  as  to  admit  a  noble 

It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  for  bankrupts  and  other  reach  of  fea  and  of  plain,  terminated  on  each  fide  by 
infolvent  debtors  to  put  off  and  furrender  their  girdle  thick  groves  of  fruit-trees.  Above  appear  the  re¬ 
in  open  court.  The  reafon  of  this  was,  that  our  an-  mains  of  ancient  grandeur,  wonderfully  contrafted 
cdlors  11  fed  to  carry  all  their  neceffary  utenfils,  as  with  the  humble  ftraw  cottages  built  at  their  feet, 
purfe,  keys,  &c.  tied  to  the  girdle  ;  whence  the  girdle  In  the  orchard  of  this  convent  is  a  fquare  building  with, 
became  a  fymbol  of  the  eftate.  Hiftory  relates,  that  pilafters,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  part  of  the 
the  widow  of  Philip  I.  duke  of  Burgundy,  renounced  palace  of  the  Roman  praetor. 

Ghe* 
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Girsrenti  has  the  convenience  of  a  port;  For  winch. 

,  °  ier3  indebted  to  its  natural  fituation 

;i  “iLcc  of  art.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  means  of  a  pier  earned  out  in  th^e  Mes 
of  an  oftafron,  with  a  battery  at  the  head  ;  the  light- 
houfe  is  to°be  erefted  on  the  cliffs  on Ih ore,  as  there  is  no 
pofllbihty  of  raifing  it  high  enough  on  the  mole :  with- 
f  i  '  fn  Vina  The  work  is  admirable  as  to 
Snt‘Knd° "3;  ta  t*  ration  of  coating :  . 
f,f,  i*  complete 


1695.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Kereihlan,  in  E.  Imng. 

^GlLtSTANDEU'a  large  and  l»!  ^ 

Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in  Macedonia,  with  a  CUe* 
archbifnop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  near  the  lake  Oclm  , 

m  GLACIERS  ^'name1  given 'to  Vome  very  extenfive 
r,„J,  on  e  L«g  t"  At...-Mr  Cone  „M«™  of 
thefe  mountains  in  general,  that  they  are  computed  of 
many  parallel  chains,  the  l.igheft  of  which  occupy  the 
y  p  n  .1  diminifh  m  proportion 


KB  complete  haien  h»  no.  been  fn»,  anfwered  ,  e 

IB 

S •J’oTcK*? on « tf* 

magaaine.  in  the  rock,  along  the  (hoot  ^  „  fertile  »«d 

fPGIRONNE,  or  OiRonnv,  in  heraldry,  a  coat  of  elevated  peak,  of  the  central  chain  are 

arms  divided  into  girons,  or  triangular  figures,  mee  -  ^  wkh  fnow  .  but  their  declivities,  excepting 

ing  ia  the  centre  of  the  flrield,  and  alternately  thofc  d,at  are  extremely  fteep,  have  all  a  covenngof 

8“  CISCO  fon  of  Himilco  the  Carthaginian  gene-  ice 5  ” ^ffield ^of  cultivated 

rah  was  bml  "l  from  Carthage  by  the  influence  of  his  The  fame  phenomena,  though 

Being  afterwards  recalled,  he  was  made  ge-  valleys  aoo  chains  that  are  at  a 

Sin  sSragainft  the  Corinthians,  about  309  ‘t  principal  one:  In  thofc  which  are 

years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  by  his  fuccefc  and  d  ft  ^  nQ  ke>  and  fcarcely  any  fnow,  is  obferved, 

intrepidity  lie  obliged  the  enemies  of  his  country  fome  of  the  moll  elevated  a"d 

»fue  for  peace.  Sf  Carthage.  theWeft  the  mountains  diminifhing  in  height  and  ruggednef 

GISBOROUGH,  a  town  of  L ugland, .nfl  W  ^  covered  with  verdure,  until  at  lalt  they  te.m 

Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  on  the  road  trom  ^  J _  P  .  r  n  onrl  n-lams. 


Riding  ot  1  orkmire,  c>u  uit 

Durham,  224  miles  from  London,  and  4  miles  from 
the  mouth  of4 the  Tees,  where  is  a  bay  and  harboui  fo 
(hips  It  had  formerly  an  abbey,  which  was  once  the 
common  burial- place  of  the  nobility  of  thefeffei  ts,  and 
ks  church  by  the  ruins  feems  to  have  bien  equal  to  the 
b  ft  a  hedrL  in  England.  The  foil,  befides  its  fer¬ 
tility  in  paiture  and  a  conftant  verdure  adorned  w  th 
tdenty  ofP field  flowers  almoft  all  the  year,  has  ear  s 
of  fUndry  colours,  fome  iron,  and  mines  of  alum,  whic 
were  firft  difeovtred  in  the  reign  ^  king  James  I.  a  d 
1  _„p  ueen  fincc  very  much  improved,  bir  1  aui  iin 
dar  who  tirft  farmed  them,  paid  rents  to  the  king 
re  cool  to  the  Earl  Mufgrave  1640b  and  to  Si 
Wmiarn  Penniman  6col.  and  had  moreover  800  men 
by '  fea'and  land  in  conftant  pay;  yet  he  was  a  confi- 
derable  gainer,  becaufe  there  wastlienfcarceanyo^ 

gl  GITTITH,  a  Hebrew  word  occurring  fiequently 
*  the  Pfalres  and  generally  tranflated  wne  prejts*  \c 

word.  Some  think  were 

fung  after  the  vintage  ;  laflly,  others,  thuttte  hymns 
of  this  kind  were  invented  in  the  city.of  Gath.  C.1 


aURai  . 

nate  in  fmall  hills  and  plains.  , 

Thus  the  glaciers  may  be  divided  into  two  forts , 
one  occupying  the  deep  valleys  fituated  m  the  bofomof 

r  wu  -itx  UssUtz 

Thefe  two  kind,  of  gheier, 
are  diftinguilhed  by  Mr  Coxe  into  the  upper  and  lowe 

S  Thrower  glaciers  are  by  far  the  mod  confident!. 
11  . .  6  !•„  1  Icacrues  in  length. 


J  of  tlietn  extending  M 

They  do  not  communicate  with  each  other,  a  has  beea 
french  ally  f.ippofed,  few  of  them  being  parallel  to  the 
feut-al  chain ;  but,  ftretching  moftly  m  a  tranfvvrfe  di- 
reaion  are  bordered  at  the  higher  extremity  by  inac- 
ceffible’ rocks,  and  at  the  lower  extending  into  the ;  cul- 
•  j  The  thicknefs  of  the  ice  varies  in  di*. 

tivated  valby  •  ,  .>er  dcs  Bo;S)  which  extends 

fcrent  paits.  n  kngth,  and  upwards  of  three  in 

fon”nd  it  generally  ftont  So  to 
b™f;t  .  but  he  was  credibly  informed  that  in  fome 
daces  it’ was  not  kfs  than  600  feet,  and  even  more. 
Thefe  vaft  malRs  of  ice  ufually  reft  on  an  inclined  plain ; 
il  I  u.;n_  DUfhed  forward  by  their  own  weight,  and 
W  weakly  fupported  by  the  rugged  rocks  beneath 

Sem  the  are  interfeaed  by  large  crevices,  and  have 


func  alter  the  vintage  ,  f  n  h  pai  however,  where  tney  nc  '  .  . 

fhis  kind  were  invented  m  the  city  of  Gath.  centle  inclination,  the  furface  of  the  icc  a 

. 

to  .1.0  f.™  tone,  and  i' ““ * 


>  the  lame  tune,  auu  mauv  TJ.mrrartr  on 

riULA  a  ftrong  town  of  Upper  Hung  j9 


*  of  U«  ice  »  ronglt  nnd  gm- 
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, -Oiaciew.  ed.  A  vail  quantity  of  ftones  and  earth  falls  down  th 
from  the  mountains  upon  the  glaciers,  and  are  by  them 
thrown  off  on  each  fide  according  to  the  defcent  of  the 
ice,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained.  The  place  on 
which  thefe  reft  is  more  hard  and  elevated  than  the  reft 
of  the  ice,  and  is  very  difficult  to  walk  upon  ;  the  earth 
is  likewife  laid  upon  them  in  fuch  regular  heaps,  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  done  by  art.  This  coikaion 
of  earth  and  ftones  is  termed  by  the  natives  the  Mo¬ 
raine. 

Mr  Coxe,  who  vifited  the  glacier  des  Bois,  informs 
us,  that  the  appearance  of  it  at  a  diftanct  was  fo  tremen¬ 
dous,  that  it  feemed  impraaicable  to  crofs  it.  Nume¬ 
rous  and  broad  chafms  interftaed  it  in  every  direaion  j 
but  entering  upon  it,  the  compauy  found  that  courage 
and  adivity  were  only  required  to  accomphfli  the  talk* 

They  had  large  naik  in  their  fhoes  and  fpiked  Hicks ; 
which  on  this  occafion  were  found  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable.  Having  paffed  the  Moraine,  and  defend¬ 
ed  upon  the  glacier  itfelf,  they  found  the  ice  foftened 
by  a  warm  wind  which  rendered  it  lefs  flippery  than 
ufual.  Having  walked  acrofs  it  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hpur,  they  came  again  to  the  Moraine,  along  which 
they  continued  their  journey  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
entered  upon  the  great  body  of  the  glacier.  “  Here 
(fays  Mr  Coxe)  it  was  curious  to  obferve  the  numerous 
little  rills  produced  by  the  coikaion  of  drops  occa- 
fioned  by  the  thawing  of  the  ice  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  glacier  :  thefe  little  rills  hollow  out  fmall  channels, 
and,  torrent-like,  precipitate  themfelves  into  the  chafms 
with  a  violent  noife,  inereafing  the  body  of  waters  form¬ 
ed  by  the  melting  of  the  interior  furface,  and  finding 
an  outlet  under  the  immenfe  arch  of  ice  in  the  valley 
of  Chamouni,  from  which  the  x^rveron  nifties.”  As 
our  traveller  proceeded  on  his  journey,  he  was  fur- 
prized  by  the  noife  of  a  large  fragment  of  rock  which 
had  detached  itfelf  from  one  of  the  higheft  needles,  and 
bounded  from  one  precipice  to  another  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  but  before  it  reached  the  plain,  it  was  almoft 
reduced  to  duft.  “  Having  proceeded  about  an  hour 
(  fays  he ),  we  were  aftonifhed  with  a  view  moremagnficent 
than  imagination  can  conceive  :  hitherto  the  glaciers 
had  fcarcely  anfwered  my  expe&ations,  but  now  they 
far  furpaffed  them.  Nature  had  clad  herfelf  in  all  her 
terrors.  Before  us  was  a  valley  of  ice  20  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent,  bounded  by  a  circular  glacier  of  pure  unbroken 
fnow,  named  Takul,  which  leads  diredlly  to  the  foot 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  furrounded  by  large  conical 
rocks,  terminating  in  fharp  points  like  the  towers  of  an 
ancient  fortification  ;  to  the  right  rofe  a  range  of  mag¬ 
nificent  peaks,  their  intervals  filled  with  glaciers  ;  and 
far  above  the  reft,  the  magnificent  fummit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  his  higheft  point  obfcuied  with  clouds.  He  ap¬ 
peared  of  fuch  immenfe  magnitude,  that,  at  his  pre¬ 
fence,  the  circumjacent  mountains,  however  gigantic, 
feemed  to  fhrink  before  him,  and  hide  their  diminifhed 
heads.  In  half  an  hour  we  ai rived  at  the  Moraine, 
which  forms  a  boundary  of  the  valley,  crofted  it,  and 
proceeded  upon  a  body  of  ice  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  broad.  Here  the  ice  was  more  even  and  free  from 
chafms  than  in  the  great  valley.  We  then  palled  a  fe- 
cond  moraine,  and  beyond  that  another  mafs  of  ice  to 
a  third  moraine  :  defeending  from  thence  we  came  upon 
the  lait  ridge  of  ice,  broader  confiderably  than  the  two 
former,  and  full  of  large  chafms :  it  is  feparated  from 
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roc^  only  by  a  very  narrow  moraine.  Thefe  mo¬ 
raines  contain  great  quantities  of  cryftal.” 

1  hey  continued  to  afeend  the  valley  of  ice,  the  feene 
conftantly  inereafing  in  magnificence  and  horror;  and' 
having  walked  about  five  miles  on  the  ice,  they  arrived 
at  laft  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  named  Couvercle , 
where  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  ice.  The  doing 
this  was  extremely  dangerous,  and  at  one  place  very  tre¬ 
mendous.  It  was  a  bulging  fmooth  rock,  with  a  pre¬ 
cipice  of  confiderable  depth  terminated  by  a  vaft  crevice 
in  the  ice,  which  feemed  to  flop  all  further  progrefs  : 
a  fmall  hollow  in  the  middle,  however,  afforded  room 
for  one  foot ;  and  having  fixed  this,  they  fprung  over  to 
the  other  fide,  being  helped  and  dire&ed  by  the  guides 
who  went  over  firft.  Having  gained  the  top  of  the 
Couvercle,  they  had  a  view  of  three  of  the  glaciers,  viz. 
that  of  Talefre  to  the  left,  VEchaut  in  front,  and  Ta¬ 
kul  on  xht  right ;  all  uniting  in  that  great  one  called 
the  Glacier  &  Bois.  The  Couvercle  itfelf  is  a  molt  ex¬ 
traordinary  rock,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  ir¬ 
regular  building  with  many  fides  ;  the  fubftance  of 
which  is  granite.  Having  reached  the  top,  they  were 
fnrprized  with  a  thunder-ftorm,  from  whence  they  took 
fhelter  under  an  impending  rock.  The  view  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  magnificent ;  the  glaciers  appearing  like  a 
rugged  expanfe  of  frozen  fea  bounded  by  gigantic 
rocks,  and  terminated  by  Mount  Bknc.  A  fingle  rock 
appeared  of  a  triangular  figure,  covered  with  Alpine 
plants  ;  and  which,  by  reafon  of  its  contrail  with  the 
rugged  and  fnowy  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood, 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Garden.—- During  this,  as 
well  as  other  exeurfions  among  die  Alps,  Mr  Coxe  had 
occafion  rto  obferve  that  the  colour  of  the  Iky  was  of  a 
much  deeper  blue  than  in  the  lower  regions. 

The  upper  glaciers  may  be  fubdivided  into  thofe 
which  cover  the  fummits,  and  thofe  which  extend  along 
the  fides  of  the  Alps.  L  hole  on  the  very  fummit, 
however,  though  they  have  the  appearance  of  ice,  are 
not  fo  in  reality,  but  confift  entirely  of  fnow  hardened 
by  the  extreme  cold.  M.  Sauffure  found  that  which 
covered  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc  to  be  penetrable,  though 
with  difficulty,  by  a  flick;  but  below  this  hard  cruft 
was  a  foft  fnow  without  coherence.  The  fides  are  co¬ 
vered,  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  fnow  ;  by  reafon  of  the 
fu  peri  or  power  of  the  fummer  fun  to  diffolve  the  fnow, 
which  afterwards  congeals  into  hard  ice. 

Several  conje&ures  have  been  made  concerning  the 
formation  of  thefe  extraordinary  bodies  of  ice.  Mr 
Goxe  agrees  with  M.  Gruner  in  opinion,  that  they  are 
produced  by  the  continual  diffolution  of  the  fnow  in  - 
fummer,  and  its  congelation  by  the  fucceeding  frofts. 
Hence,  on  the  fummits  of  the  mountains  where  the  fun 
has. very  little  power,  the  glacier  is  foft,  and  contains 
no  ice  :  as  we  defeend  the  mountains  the  confidence 
becomes  firmer,  becaufe  there  is  a  confiderable  mixturd 
of  fnow- water,  the  congelation  of  which  augments  the 
hardnefs  ;  and  in  the  valleys,  the  glacier  is  hardeft  of 
all,  becaufe  the  portion  of  water  is  there  much  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  fnow.  Hence  it  feems  plain  that  the 
glaciers  derive  their  origin  from  the  melting  of  the  fnovz 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  congela¬ 
tion  of  the  water  as  it  advances  :  and  to  this  cauls 
M.  Sauffure  adds  the  quantity  of  fnow  which  often 
rolls  down  into  the  valleys  and  congeals  along  with  the 
water  juft  mentioned. 
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Another  queftion  concerning  the  glaciers  naturally 
'  occurs,  namely,  Whether  they  are  to  be  con.dcred  as 
i„  a  Rate  of  increafe  or  diminution  >  Mr  Coxe  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  they  occafionally  increafe  and  decreafe  ;_in 
proof  of  which  he  adduces  the  following  oofervation. 

««  The  borders  of  the  glacier  of  Montanvert  are  moit- 
ly  fldrted  with  trees  :  towards  its  bafe  a  vaft  arch  ot 
ice  rifes  to  near  100  feet  in  height ;  under  which  the 

Arveron  rulhes  with  confiderable  force,  and  in  a 
river  ^irveron  rumca  ,  A  v  •  we  are  molt  common  in  uie  up-^i  guuuo, 

large  body  of  water.  As  we  approach. -  the  ice,  defeend  upon  the  lower,  while  the  gradual 

paffed  through  a  wood  of  firs  :  thofe  trees  which  ftand  t,m«  hey  P  clouds,  which  chiefly  takes 

at  a  little  diltance  from  the  arch  are  about  80  leet  higti,  aziLcm  ..  ....  l-fr-n  the 


place  even  from  the  furface  of  the  ice  itfelf,  a&s  ftill  Gl  j| 
more  powerfully';  and  its  aftion  is  not  confined  to  an)  Gtadi3tors. 
particular  feafon.  3.  The  falling  of  the  fnow  and 
ice  ;  both  that  which  comes  gradually  from  the 
clouds,  and  which  defeends  from  the  mountains  in 
-rreat  malfes,  called  by  the  natives  avalanches.  W  hen 
thefe  laft  fall  down  into  milder  regions,  though  iome- 
times  they  may  refill  the  influence  of the  un_?'n 
form  ice-valleys,  yet  they  generally  diflolve.  cy 
are  moll  common  in  the  upper  glaciers,  though  lome- 
r  #*  i  _ i  «tV>i1p  trip  rrraauai 


and  are  undoubtedly  of  a  very  great  age.  Between 
thefe  and  the  glacier  the  trees  are  ofa  Liter  growth;  as 
is  evident  from  their  textuie  and  inferior  tize.  Uthers, 
ftill  fmaller,  have  been  overturned  and  enveloped  in  the 
there  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  jegular  gradation  in 


the  age  of  thefe  feveral  trees,  from  the  largeft  winch 
art  Handing,  to  the  fmallelt  that  lie  proftrate.’  -Hence 
our  author  concludes,  that  the  glacier  once  extended 
as  far  as  the  row  of  fmall  firs  ;  but  that,  upon  its  gra- 
dual  difiblution,  a  number  of  trees  (hot  up  on  the  fpo 
it  had  occupied ;  fince  which  time  the  ice  has  again  ad- 
•anced,  and  overturned  the  laft  grown  trees  before  they 


times  tney  aeuxnu  ^  v 

defeent  of  fnow  from  the  clouds,  which  chiefly  a  c 
place  iu  the  lower,  contributes  very  much  to  leiien  ttie 
mafs.  4.  All  the  lower  glaciers  or  valleys  of  ice  relt 
on  an  inclined  plane,  are  hollow,  and  undermined  by 
torrents  which  are  conftantly  flowing  from  the  upper 
glaciers,  as  well  as  from  their  own  lowermoft  _  tur face. 
Their  foundation  being  thus  conftantly  diminilning, 
the  lower  glaciers  aie  carried  imperceptibly  forward 
into  the  cultivated  fields,  where  an  end  is  neceuan  ypu 
to  their  progrefs  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Hence  we 
may  fee  the  reafon  of  that  ftrange  phenomenon  taken 
notice  of  by  Mr  Coxe,  that  with  one  hand  he  could 
touch  ripe  corn,  and  with  the  other  folid  ice.  Inis 


vanced,  and  overturned  the  laft  grown  trees  be: fore  th ey  ‘Pf  ^  ^ac;er  demonftrable  from  the  trees 

had  attained  to  any  confiderable  .  height— This  -  by  ft,  and  the  morain  always  obferved  at 


naa  auaincu  iu  any  - .  ^  r..  T 

thinks  alfo  confirmed  by  the  following  faft.—  Large 
ftones  of  granite  are  ufually  found  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  extremities  of  the  glacier.  Thefe  ftones  have 
certainly  fallen  from  the  mountains  upon  the  ice  ;  have 
been  carried  on  in  its  progrefs  ;  and  have  tumbled  into 
the  plain  upon  the  difiblution  or  finking  of  the  ice  which 
fupportod  them.  Thefe  ftones,  which  the  natives  call 
Moraine,  form  a  kind  of  border  towards  the  foot  of  the 
valley  of  ice,  and  have  been  puftied  forward  by  the  gla¬ 
cier  in  its  advances  :  they  extend  even  to  the  place  oc- 

cupied  by  the  larger  pines.  ...  . 

In  oppoiition  to  thofe  who  maintain  that  there  is  a 
conftant  accumulation  of  ice  and  fnow  in  the  Alpine 
regions,  our  author  makes  the  following  remarks. 


tleicem  oi  uic  ^  - , 

overturned  by  it,  and  the  morain  always  obferved  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lower  glaciers.  5.  The  heat  of  the 
fun  is  an  evident  caufe  of  the  diminution  ot  the  gla¬ 
ciers.  To  this  Mr  Coxe  adds  another  caufe  lefs  gene¬ 
rally  known,  viz.  the  warm  winds  which  blow  by  niglit 
as  well  as  by  day  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  glaciers. 
“  Thefe  warm  winds  (fays  he)  are  during  fummer  fo 
common  in  thofe  parts,  that  I  never  crofted  a  glacier 
without  feeling  in  fome  particular  pofitions  a  warmth 
fimilar  to  the  air  of  a  hot-bath.”  6  Another  cauie 
is  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  ltfelf;  which, 
where  it  is  not  expofed  to  the  piercing  cold  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  is  found  to  have  a  temperature  always  above 
the  freezing  point.  As  the  vaft  tlncknefs  of  the  iu- 


regions,  our  author  makes  of  jTriS-t  ice,  therefore,  is  in  the  prefect  cafe  ahum 

1.  Between  the  years  1776  and  1785  the  glac.er  ot  P  r  fficient  to  prcvent  the  accefs  of  the  atmo- 

Grindelevald  had  dimimfhed  to  fuch  a  degiee,  that  t.  y  P  lower  furface  Gf  ;t  mull,  by 

fpot  which  its  extremity  occupied  111  the  former  year  fplieic.it  »  ^  the  £arthj  -continually  decay, 

was  at  lead  400  paces  from  that  occupied  by  it  1  b  d  h  ther  argument  drawn  from  the 

latter.  2.  In  the  year  1785  the  Murailles  de  Glace,  W.A  re^d  to  ^  ^  >  fome  placeS)  Mr.Coxe 

which  in  1 776  lie  had  defenbed  as  forming  the  bolder  ^  deny  ;t .  but  infills,  that  there  is  no  continual 

of  the  glacier  of  Boffon,  no  longer  exifted  ;  and  yo  g  of  tbe  whole,  but  that  if  it  increafes  in  fome- 

trees  had  (hot  up  in  the  parts  which  were  then  cowed  diminifties  in  others  ;  and  his  opinion  in  this 


bv  the  glacier  of  Montanvert.  Still,  however,  it  may 
be  urged,  that  thefe  changes  only  take  place  in  the 
valleys  where  the  power  of  the  fun  is  confiderable  ; 
and  that  from  thence  we  cannot  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  what  paffes  in  the  more  elevated  regions,  where 
in  all  probability  more  fnow  falls  than  can  be  diffolved. 
In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  it  « >  alleged,  that  the  co  t 


mcreaie  ui  cm-  »  -  .  .  .  • 

places,  it  diminifties  in  others  ;  and  his  opinion  in  this 
refpea  was  confirmed  by  thofe  who  frequent  the 

mountains.  .  r  r,  .  n 

GLACIS,  in  building,  an  eafy  infenfible  Hope  or 

d£  The  defeent  of  the  glacis  is  lefs  fteep  than  that  of 
the  talus.  In  gardening,  a  defeent  fometimes  begins 


In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  it  is  alleged,  inn  iuc  v.  ,  and  endg  ;n  glacis. 

produced  by  the  mafs  of  ice  already  formed  ought  to  corniche,  is  an  eaiy  imperceptible 

augment  it  ftill  more ;  and  that  within  the  memory  of  S  ‘  tium>  t0  promote  the  defeent  and 

theSprefent  generation,  many  places  have ibern  oered  flope "  ^  ^ 

with  ice  which  were  not  fo  before.  To  tlielc  argu-  drain  k  •  r 


not  fo  before.  -  y 

ments,  however,  Mr  Coxe  replies,  that  the  caufes, 
which  diminifti  the  ice  in  the  upper  regions,  are  no 
lefs  powerful  than  the  cold  which  tends  to  augment 
it.  Thefe  are,  1.  Rain  or  fleet;  which  falling  upon 
the  lower  glaciers,  thaw  the  ice,  increafe  the  rills  on 
its  furface,  excavate  channels,  and  in  many  ways  tend 
to  diminilh  it. quantity.  2.  Evaporation,  which  cases 


draining  off  the  rain-water.  . 

Glacis,  in  fortification,  that  mafs  of  earth  which., 
ferves  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered  way,  floping  eafily 
towards  tlie  champaign  or  field.  . 

GLADE,  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  an  open¬ 
ing  and  light  paffage  made  through  a  wood,  by  lopping, 
off  the  branches  of  trees  along  that  way. 

GLADIATORS,  in  antiquity,  perfons  who  fought,. 

generally 
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s.  generally  in  the  arena  at  Rome,  for  the  entertainment 
of  ihe  people. 

The  gladiators  were  ufually  flaves,  and  fought  out 
of  neceflity  ;  though  fometiines  freemen  made  profef- 
fion  thereof  like  our  prize-fighters,  for  a  livelihood. 

The  Romans  borrowed  this  cruel  diverfion  from  the 
Afiatics  :  fome  fuppofe  that  there  was  policy  in  the 
pra&ice,  the  frequent  combats  of  gladiators  tending  to 
accuflom  the  people  to  defpife  dangers  and  death. 

The  origin  of  fuch  combats  fee  ms  to  be  as  follows. 
From  the  earliefl  times  with  which  we  have  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  profane  hifiory,  it  had  been  the  cuftom 
to  facrifice  captives,  or  prifoners  of  war,  to  the  manes 
of  the  great  men  who  had  died  in  the  engagement : 
thus  Achilles,  in  the  Iliad,  lib.  xxiii.  facrifices  twelve 
youngr Trojans  to  the  manes  of  Patroclus  ;  and  in  Virgil, 
lib.  xi.  ver.  8k  ./Eneas  fends  captives  to  Evander,  to  be 
facrificed  at  the  funeial  of  his  fon  Pallas. 

In  courfe  of  time  they  came  alfo  to  facrifice  flaves 
at  the  funerals  of  all  perfons  of  condition  :  this  was 
even  efteemed  a  neceffary  part  of  the  ceremony ;  but 
as  it  would  have  appeared  barbarous  to  have  maffacred 
them  like  beads,  they  were  appointed  to  fight  with 
each  other,  and  endeavour  to  fave  their  own  lives 
by  killing  their  adverfary.  This  feemed  fomewhat  lefs 
inhuman,  becaufe  there  was  a  pofiibility  of  avoiding 
death,  by  an  exertion  of  fkill  and  courage. 

This  occafioned  the  profeffion  of  gladiator  to  become 
an  art  :  hence  arofe  mailers  of  the  art,  and  men  learned 
to  fight  and  exercife  it.  Thefe  mailers,  whom  the 
Latins  called  lanljlte ,  bought  them  flaves  to  be  trained 
up  to  this  cruel  trade,  whom  they  afterwards  fold  to 
luch  as  had  occafion  to  prefent  the  people  with  fo  hor¬ 
rible  a  fhovv. 

Thefe  exhibitions  were  at  firil  performed  near  the 
fepulchre  of  the  deceafed,  or  about  the  funeral  pile  ; 
but  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  circus  and  amphi¬ 
theatres,  and  became  ordinary  amufements. 

The  firfl  fhovv  of  gladiators,  called  munus gladiatorwnt 
was  exhibited  at  Rome,  according  toValerius  Maximus, 
by  M.  and  D.  Brutus,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  in 
the  year  of  the  city  490.  On  this  occafion  there  were 
probably  only  three  pair  of  gladiators.  In  537,  the  three 
foils  c  f  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  the  augur,  who  had  been 
three  times  conful,  entertained  the  people  with  the  cruel 
pleafure  of  feeing  22  gladiators  fight  in  the  forum.  In 
547,  the  firfl  Africanus  diverted  his  army  at  New  Car¬ 
thage  with  a  fhow  of  gladiators,  which  he  exhibited  in 
honour  of  his  father  and  unde,  who  had  begun  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Spain.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  Homans 
became  fo  fond  of  thefe  bloody  entertainments,  that 
not  only  the  heir  of  any  great  and  rich  citizen  lately  de¬ 
ceafed,  but  all  the  principal  magiflrates,  pfefented  the 
people  with  fhows  of  this  nature,  to  procure  their  af¬ 
fection.  The  asdiles,  pretors,  confuls,  and,  above 
all,  the  candidates  for  offices,  -made  their  court  to  the 
people,  by  entertaining  them  frequently  with  thefe 
lights :  and  the  priefhs  were  fometimes  the  exhibitors 
of  the  barbarous  fhows  ;  for  we  meet  with  the  ludl pon - 
trficales  in  Suetonius,  Auguft.  cap.  44.  and  with  the 
ludl  facer  dot  ales,  in  Pliny,  Epifl.  fib.  vii.  As  for  the 
emperors,  it  was  fo  much  their  interefl  to  ingratiate 
themfelves  with  the  populace,  that  they  obliged  them 
with  combats  of  gladiators  almofl  upon  all  occafions  y 
and  as  thefe  inersafed,  the  number  of  combatants  in- 
N°  139. 
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creafed  Hkevvlfe  Accordingly,  Julius  Ccefar,  In- his  GladiaJ 
asdildnip,  diverted  the  people  with  320  couple.  Titus  — — 
exhibited  a  fhow  of  gladiators,  wild  beafls,  and  repre¬ 
sentations  of  fea-fights,  which  Med  100  days ;  and 
Trajan  continued  a  folemnity  of  this  nature  for  123 
days ;  during  which  time  he  brought  out  1000  pair  of 
gladiators.  Before  this  time,  under  the  republic,  the 
number  of  gladiators  was  fo  great,  that  when  the  con* 
lpi racy  of  Catiline  broke  out,  the  fenate  ordered 
them  to  be  chfperfed  into  the  garrifon  and  fecured, 
led  they  ihould  have  joined  the  difafre&ed  party.  See 
Gladiators  JVar .  ^ 

Thefe  fports  were  become  fo  common,  and  their 
confequences  in  a  variety  of  refpedls  fo  dangerous, 
that  Cicero  preferred  a  law  that  no  perfon  fhould  ex¬ 
hibit  a  fhow  of  gladiators  within  two  years  before  he 
appeared  candidate  for  any  office.  Julius  Ccefar  order¬ 
ed,  that  only  a  certain  number  of  men  of  this  profef¬ 
fion  fhould  be  in  Rome  at  a  time  ;  Auguflus  decreed, 
that  only  two  fhows  of  gladiators  fhould  be  prefented 
in  a  year,  and  never  above  fixty  couple  of  combatants 
in  a  fhow  ;  and  Tiberius  provided  by  an  order  of  fe¬ 
nate,  that  ’no  perfon  fhould  have  the  privilege  of  gra¬ 
tifying  the  people  with  fuch  a  folemnity  unlefs  he&was 
worth  400,000  feflerces.  They  were  alfo  confiderablv 
regulated  by  Nerva.  1 

The  emperor  Claudius  reflrained  them  to  certain 
occafions:  but  he  foon  afterwards  annulled  what  he  de¬ 
creed,  and  private  perfons  began  to  exhibit  them  at 
pleafure  as  ufual  ;  and  fome  cairied  the  brutal  fatfs- 
fa£lion  fo  far  as  to  have  them  at  their  ordinary  feails. 

And  not  flaves  only,  but  other  perfons,  would  hire 
themfelves  to  this  infamous  office. 

The  matter  of  the  gladiators  made  them  all  firfl  fwear 
that  they  would  fight  to  death;  and  if  they  failed,  they 
were  put  to  death  either  by  fire  or  fwords,  clubs, 
whips,  or  the  like.  •.  ’ 

It  was  a  crime  for  the  wretches  to  complain  when 
they  were  wounded,  or  to  afk  for  death  or  feek  to 
avoid  it  when  overcome ;  but  it  was  ufual  for  the  em¬ 
peror  or  the  people  to  grant  them  life  when  they  gave 
no  fig  ns  of  fear,  but  waited  the  fata)  flroke  with  cou¬ 
rage  and  intrepidity:  Auguflus  even  decreed  that  it 
fhould  always  be  granted  them. 

From  flaves  and  freedmen  the  inhuman  fport  at 
length  fpread  to  people  of  rank  and  condition;  fo  that 
Auguflus  was  obliged  to  iffue  a  public  edi&  that  none 
of  the  fen atorian  Order  fhould  become  gladiators  ;  and 
foon  after  he  Jaid  the  fame  reflraint  011  the  knio-hts : 
nevertheless  Nero  is  related  to  have  brought  upwards 
of  400  hundred  fenators  and  600  Roman  knights  up¬ 
on  the  arena  ;  though  Lipfius  takes  both  thefe  num¬ 
bers  to  be  falfified,  and  not  without  reafon  reduces 
them  to  40  fenators  and  60  knights:  yet  Domitian, 
that  other  montler  of  cruelty,  refined  upon  Nero,  ex¬ 
hibiting  combats  of  women  in  the  night-time. 

Conftantine  the  Great  is  faid  to  have  firfl  prohibited 
the  combats  of  gladiators  in  the  Eaft.  At  leafl  he  for¬ 
bad  thofe  who  were  condemned  to  death  for  their  crimes 
to  be  employed;  there  being  an  order  flill  extant  to 
the  prtfeftus  pratorii  rather  to  fend  them  to  work  in 
the  mines  in  lieu  thereof :  it  is  dated  at  Berytus  in 
Phoenicia  the  ill  of  Odlober  325. 

The  emperor  Honorius  forbad  them  at  Rome  on  oc^ 
cafion  of  the  death  of  Telemachus,  who  coming  out 
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of  the  Eaft  into  Rome  at  the  time  of  one  of  thefe  fpec 
fades  went  down  into  the  arena,  and  uled  all  nis  en 
taeles,  we  lhe  gladiators  from  continuing  the 

deavours  t  P  ,  fpe&ators  of  that  carnage,  tired 

fport;  upon  which  the  fpettato^  ^  ^  ^  0|ferved> 

with  anger,  ftoned  him  ^  nQt  entircly  abolithed 

•10TVW  k  before  Theodoric  king  of  the  Oftrogoths. 

S  SS?:  U*  year  50=,  .Wl(hed  ,henr 

finally.  _  ,  ,  r COmbat,  the  perfon  who 

Sf°med  the  people  withkhe  thows  gave  them  notice 
preiented  the  pe  p  containing  the  names 

thereof  by  programma  ’  ^  whereby  they  were 

Of  *d'“T; .“I *  cb  tod  hi.  fe.er.1  badge  i 
to  be  diftinguifhed :  for  each  n  ^  feather>  as 

which  was  ntoft  comm  ly  V  on  the  ,58th 

aopears  from  the  tcholiait  >  J Adverf.  lit-  ii. 

,;tfe  oOhe  thrrd  bo„  ,'0„g  ,|„  fhow,  would 

?”,•  "SI elSSlS* doL.  that  they  fome- 
‘  !  Ida  reorefemation.  of  thete  thing.  <o  [•— S, 

r“p”a?fedP™ong  u.  b,  thofe  who  bare  »J  fb.ag 

to  Hiow  at  fairs.  tbe  entertainment 

•  Thedaybemgcume  thej  ^g  ^  firft  ^ 

by  bringing  two  kind  P  ^  thfi  fecond 

t”:  fird  were  ^ 

fecond  clecretoria ,  as  e  g  g  expence  the  fpec- 

of  the  pisetor,  or  of  h  m  at  whole  ^  ^ 

tacle  was  exhibited.  y  S  be  tlle  prelude 

milb  with  the  fu ,’Z m^hefe  when  well  warmed, 
to  the  battle  ;  “d  at  the  found  of  the 

they  advanced  to  the  ecoi  naked.  Then 

trumpets,  with  which  they  g  ftriking 

they  were  faid  vertere  "  \^g  a  ^  ^ 

were  P{ZeJfe  oTthe"  combatants  received  a  remaik- 
and  when  one  01  1  neople  cried  out) 

able  wound,  hl*  firft  part  of  the  engagement 

Iiabet ,  or  Hoc  babe  .  _  1  t^e  fecond,  dmlcare 

was  called  venttlare,  pr#  u  >  *  .  anj  f0me  authors 

ad  cerium ,  or  verfis  arms r  /  g  t^at  *t  ;s  to  theie  two 
think,  with  much  pro  a  )>  alludes  in  the  paffage 
kinds  of  combat  that  ’d  l  one  ^  beateth 

;^“b;fi^P»rfe..dV»S^-“- 
iiT,;;; r.„,,d(.,.d 

in  the  vigor’s .V°*tr  ^  republic,  and  the  prince 
people  during  the  umc  .  f  be  empire,  that  were 

or  people  during  the  tune  olA  ^.P  The  reward 

alone  empowered  to  g  h  f  palm.tree,  and 

,  of  the  conqueror  wa ? ed  J0ng  the  fpec- 
a  fum  of  money,  probably  coUeCtM  ^  ^  b  ^  d;f. 

tutors :  fometimes  they  gav  wooden  files  or 

miffed  him  by  putting  one  c ^  the  ^ 

rudis  in  his  hand,  and  lometim  ^  h;s  ^ 

him  his  freedom,  pu  ,  fpedators  fliow- 

The  figu  or  md.cation,  wlieicby^  ^  /;o/ton, 

SiSVl  Dackr’uikes  to  be  a  clenching  of  the  fingers 
Yol.  VII.  Fait II. 


of  both  hands  between  one  another,  and  fo  ho  dmg 

the  two  thumbs  upright  clofe  together ;  and,  when  - - - . 

they  would  have  the  combat  fimlhed  and  the  vanquifft- 
ed  Lin,  verterunt  pollicem,  they  bent  back  the  thumb  , 

which  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  in.  yer.  36.  ffhe 
gladiators  challenged  or  defied  each  other,  y  ow¬ 
ing  the  little  finger  ;  and,  by  extending  this,  01 
feme  other,  during  the  combat,  they ^  owned  _he  . 
felves  vanquifhed,  and  begged  mercy  from  the  peop  e  . 

V't8i  ojlenfam  digit!  ventam  a  populo  poplabant ,  lay 

by  their  weapons,  manner,  and  time  of  fi§hu"S’  ' 
asY,  The  arJabaU,  mentioned  under  Anda.at^.  lhe 
dtervarii,  who  always  fought  in  troops  or  compames 
number  againll  number;  or,  according  to  others,  *h° 

fought  promifeuoufly,  without  any  certain  order 

dimachl,  who  fought  armed  with  t^  piarj 
or  with  fword  and  dagger.  1  he  e/edam,  who  Jong 
cars  The  fife  dies,  or  Cxfariaru,  who  belonged  to  t 
neror’s  company  ;  and  who,  being  more  robuj  and 

dexterous  Xnytl.e  red.  were  frequently  called  for ; 

and  therefore  named  Mo (ojlulatitu.  Several  other  kinds 

aie  mentioned  in  the  ancient  authors. 

Gladiators  War  (helium  Gkd.atormm 1  or  Spa>£ 
cum),  called  alfo  th e /erode  war,  was  a  war  wh  cli  t h 
Romans  fuftained  about  the  year  of  their  «ty  6yO. 
Qoartacus  Crinus,  and  Oenomaus,  having  elcaped,  with 
Xr  Xdiators  «  the  number  of  feventy-four  out 
of  the  place  where  they  had  been  kept  at  Capu  ,  0 
thered  together  a  body  of  flaves,  put'  thcmlelves  at 
their  head5  rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  all  Campa- 
„  and  gained  foveral  vldories  over  the  Roman  prie- 
Zs  At  length  they  were  defeated  in  the  year  682, 
at  the  extremity  of  Italy  ;  having,  m  vain,  attempted 

C„fc™  i«  =blt  finifh  it :  <h=  g~  P«™P«r 
was  forced  to  be  fent  as  general.  ent 

The  Dvin-r  Gladiator,  a  moft  valuable  monument 
of  ancient  fculpture,  which  is  now  preferyed  in  the  pa- 
tace  of  Chiahi.  This  man,  when  he  had  received  the 
mortal  ftroke,  is  particularly 

that  he  might  fall  honourably.  He  is  fea  ed  m 
din  in-  poll  ure  on  the  ground,  and  has  jull  ttrengt 

licitous  to  maintain  tnat  nrmucib  u  r  . 

Gladiators  valued  themfelves  on  preferving  m  this  fea- 

uithltancling  him  with  attention, 

may  fe  him  expire  and  fall  :  thus  the  ancients 
Xw  how  to  animate  marble,  and  to  give’ it  almoft 

cv Gladiolus,  corn-flag  :  a  genus  of  the 

(jPauiouuu,  ^  c  monogyma 
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GUmor  “ono^nia jorder>  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  GLAMOUR,  or  Glamer,  an  old  term  of  popu-  Glamew 
ganfliire.  Plants »  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  lar  fuperftition  in  Scotland,  denoting  a  kind  of  ma-  II 

— — y— -  order,  Enfata.  The  corolla  is  fexpartite,  and  gical  mill  believed  to  be  railed  by  forcerers,  and  which  Cfonvil- 

ringent;  the  ftamina  afcending  and  bending  upwards,  deluded  their  fpe&ators  with  vifions  of  things  which  J 

There  are  io  fpecies,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  had  no  real  exigence,  altered  the  appearance  of  thofe 

the  communis,  or  common  gladiolus.  This  hath  a  which  really  did  exift,  &c.— The  eaftern  nations  have 

round,  compreffed,  tuberous  root  ;  long  fword-fhaped  a  llmilar  fuperftition,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  Ara- 
leaves  ;  an  ered  flower-ftalk,  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  bian  Nights  Entertainments  and  other  works  of  Ori- 
the  top  garnifhed  with  feveral  pretty  large  flowers  of  a  ental  fidion. 

red  or  white  colour,  having  each  fix  petals.  They  ap-  GLAND,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  n°  128. 

pear  in  May  and  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  plenty  of  GLANDERS.  See  Farriery,  §  xvi. 

feed  in  Anguft.  The  plants  are  very  hardy,  and  will  GLANDORE/  a  town  of  Iieland,  fltuated  in  the 

thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation.  They  are  propagated  county  of  Cork  and  province  of  Munfter,  near  the  har- 
by  offsets  from  the  roots.  hour  of  that  name. 


GLAiR  of  eggs,  is  the  fame  as  the  white  of  eggs, 
and  is  ufed  as  a  varnifh  for  preferring  paintings.  For 
this  purpofe  it  is  beat  to  an  unduous  confidence,  and 
commonly  mixed  with  a  little  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine, 
to  make  it  work  more  freely,  and  with  a  lump  of  fu- 
gar  to  give  it  body  and  prevent  its  cracking  :  and  then 
fpread  over  the  pidure  or  painting  with  a  brufh. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  a  county  of  South 
Wales,  faid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Welfh  words  Gwald  Morgan ,  or  ««  the 
county  of  Morgan,”  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  thus 
called  from  a  prince  of  this  part  of  the  country,  faid 
to  have  been  killed  800  years  before  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour  :  but  fome  other  writers  derive  the  name 
from  the  word  Mor ,  which  in  the  Britifh  tongue 
figni fies  the  fea  ;  this  being  a  maritime  county.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth,  and  part  of  the  weft,  by  Brif- 
tol  channel ;  on  the  north- weft,  by  Caermarthenfhire  ; 
on  the  north,  by  Brecknockfhire ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by 
Monmouthfhire.  It  extends  48  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  27  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
is  1 16  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into  10  hun¬ 
dreds,  in  which  are  one  city,  7  market-towns,  1 18  pa- 
rifhes,  about  10,000  houfes,  and  58,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Llandaff.  This  county,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  was  part  of  the  diftrid  inhabited 
by  the  Silures,  and  had  feveral  Roman  ftations.  Thus 
Boverton,  a  few  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cowbridge,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Bovium  of  Antoninus;  Neath  to  be 
his  Nidum  ;  and  Loghor,  to  the  weft  of  Swanfey,  to 
be  his  Leucarum.  The  principal  rivers  of  this  county 
are  the  Rhymny,  the  Taff,  the  Ogmore,  the  Avon, 
the  Cledaugh,  and  the  Tave.  The  air,  in  the  fouth 
part,  towards  the  fea,  is  temperate  and  healthful  ;  but 
the  northern  part,  which  is  mountainous,  is  cold  and 
piercing,  full  of  thick  woods,  extremely  barren,  and 
thin  of  inhabitants.  The  mountains,  however,  ferve 
to  feed  herds  of  cattle,  and  fend  forth  ftreams  which 
add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
county :  they  have  likewife  coal  and  lead-ore.  The 
fouth  part  is  fo  remarkably  fertile,  pleafant,  and  po¬ 
pulous,  that  it  is  generally  iiyled  the  garden  of  Wales; 
but  it  has  no  manufadure.  This  county  was  former¬ 
ly  full  of  caftles,  moft  of  which  are  now  fallen  to  de¬ 
cay.  It  has  many  fmall  harbours  on  the  coaft  for 
exporting  coals  and  provifions.  Of  the  former  it 
fends  large  quantities  both  Jlo  England  and  Ireland; 
but  of  the  latter,  to  England  almoft  folely,  efpecially 
butter.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  one 
for  the  fhire,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Cardiff  the 
capital. 


Gianbore- Harbour y fltuated  two  leagues  weft  of  the 
Galley-head  in  the  county  of  Cork,  province  of  Mun¬ 
fter,  N.  Lat.  51*  22.  W.  Lon.  8.  56.  Between  this 
harbour  and  Rofs  the  coaft  continues  high  and  bold, 
with  only  two  fmall  coves;  that  to  the  eaft  called 
Mill  cove  9  and  that  to  the  weft  Cowcove.  This  harbour 
lies  three  miles  weft  of  Rofs  ;  and  though  fmall,  is  an 
exceeding  good  one  ;  near  it  is  a  caftle  of  the  fame 
name,  and  on  the  upper-end  is  a  deep  and  dangerous 
glin,  called  the  Leap.  Glandore  gives  title  of  earl  to 
the  family  of  Crofbie. 

GLAND OkP  (Matthias),  a  learned  phyfician, 
born  in  1595,  at  Cologn,  in  which  town  his  father 
was  a  furgeon.  After  receiving  a  dodor’s  degree  at 
Padua,  and  vifiting  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  he 
fettled  at  Bremen  in  1618,  where  he  pradifed  phyfie 
and  forgery  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  was  made 
phylician  to  the  republic  and  to  the  archbifliop.  He 
publifhed  at  Bremen,  Speculum  cbirurgorum ,  Methodus 
medenda  paronychia  y  Tr aft  at  us  de  polypo  narium  affeSlu 
gravifimoy  and  Gazophylacium  polypujium  fontivifimo ; 
which  four  pieces  were  colleded  and  publifhed,  with 
his  life  prefixed,  at  London,  in  4U),  1729.  Glan- 
dorp  died  young  ;  and  it  muft  fuggeft  a  high  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great  im¬ 
provements  in  all  branches  of  fcience,  his  works  fhould 
be  deemed  worthy  a  republication  100  years  after  his 
death. 

Glandule  Renales .  See  Anatomy,  no  100. 

GLANS,  in  anatomy,  the  tip  or  button  of  the  pe¬ 
nis,  or  that  part  covered  with  the  prepuce,  called  alfo 
balanus .  See  Anatomy,  p.  739,  col.  i. 

Glans  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  tip  or  extremity 
of  the  clitoris,  from  its  refemblance,  both  in  form 
and  ufe,  to  that  of  the  penis.  See  Anatomy,  p.  739, 

GL ANVIL  (Jofeph),  a  learned  and  ingenious,  but 
fanciful  and  credulous  writer  in  the  17th  century,  was 
born  at  Plymouth  in  1636,  and  bred  at  Oxford.  He 
became  a  great  admirer  of  Mr  Baxter,  and  a  zealous 
perfon  for  a  commonwealth.  After  the  reftoration,  he 
publifhed  The  vanity  of  dogmatizing;  was  chofen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and,  taking  orders  in 
1662,  was  prefeuted  to  the  vicarage  of  Frome-Selwood 
in  Somerfetfhire.  This  fame  year  he  publifhed  his 
Eux  Orientalis ;  in  1665,  his  Scepfis  Scisntifca ;  and  in 
the  year  following,  Some  philofophical  confi derations 
touching  the  being  of  witches  and  witchcraft,  and  other 
pieces  on  the  fame  fubjed.  In  1660,  he  .publi filed 
Plus  ultra  ;  or,  The  progrefs  and  advancement  of  know¬ 
ledge  fince  the  days  of  Ariftotle .  He  likewife  publifhed 
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rhrU  A  feafonalle  recommendation  and  defence  of  reafon  ;  and 

£&■  im*  «», «  *  A', tp"V‘Ti 

— v -  and  tendencies  of  the  experimental  phlofophy.  In  1678 

he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Worcefter,  and  died 

'n  CLARIS,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Swifferland,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft,  partly  by  the  Grifons,  and  part¬ 
ly  by  the  territory  of  Sargans  ;  on  the  north,  by  the 
bailiwick  of  Gafter,  and  by  the  lake  Wahleftat  , 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  canton  of  Schwits  ;  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  part  of  the  canton  of  Un,  and  part  of  the 
league  of  the  Grifons.  It  is  a  mountainous  country, 

beintr  entirely  within  the  Alps.  ,  ,  c  . 

Claris,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  capital  of  the  can¬ 
ton  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  in  a  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  high  craggy  mountains.  The  ftreets  are  large, 
and  the  houfes  kept  in  good  repair.  It  has  fome  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  ;  among  which  are  two  churches,  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  other  without  upon 
an  eminence.  On  this  eminence  there  is  a  cavern, 
with  grotefque  figures  formed  by  the  water  that  drops 
therein.  The  general  affemblies  of  the  country  are 

held  here  on  the  firft  Sundays  in  May,  where  all  the 

males  above  the  age  of  fixteen  are  obliged  to  appear. 
Both  the  Calvinifts  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are  to¬ 
lerated  in  this  town,  and  they  have  divine  fery.cc  by 
turns  «  the  fame  church.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 

LGLASGOw!  a  large  city  of  Lanerklhire  orCiydef- 
dale  in  Scotland,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  4.  30.  N.  a  . 


Glafgow. 


^Concerning  the  foundation  of  this  city  we  have  no 
authentic  records.  The  word  in  the  Gaelic  language 
fignifies  a  gray  faith  ;  from  whence  it  has  been  in¬ 
ferred,  that  fome  fpot  in  the- moft  ancient  part  of  the 
city  was  originally  the  refidence  of  fome  biackfi rut 
who  had  become  eminent  in  his  profeffion,  fo  that  th 


Glafgow 

when 

founded 
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and  we  find  him  marked  among  the  faints  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  kalendar,  January  13.  578.  # 

The  immediate  fucceffors  of  Kentigern  were  Bal- 
drede  and  Conwal.  The  firft  eftabliflied  a  religious 
houfe  at  Inchinnan  ;  the  fecond  went  into  Lothian  to 
preach  to  the  Saxons ;  and  both  of  them  are  ranked  as 
faints  in  the  Roman  kalendar,  Baldrede  on  the  6th  of 
March  608,  and  Conwal  on  the  1 8th  of  May  612. 

From  this  time,  however,  till  the  1 1 15,  we  have  no  % 
diftinft  accounts  concerning  the  city  or  bifhopric  of  Barbarity  of 
Glafgow.  We  find  then,  that  David  I.  king  of  Scot-  the  people 
land  made  an  attempt  to  retrieve  the  people  from  amtheume 
ftate  of  grofs  barbarity  into  which  they  were  fallen, 
and  reftored  to  the  church  thofe  lands  of  which  (he  had 
been  robbed.  The  only  account  we  have  of  the  tranf- 
a&ions  with  regard  to  Glafgow,  during  that  period,  is 
in  the  inquifition  made  by  David  concerning  the 
church-lands  of  Glafgow,  and  is  as  follows.— “This 
church,  by  the  divine  appointment,  admitted  St  Ken¬ 
tigern  into  the  bifhopric,  who  furnifhed  large  draughts 
of  knowledge  to  thofe  thirfting  after  heavenly  things, 

&c.  But  a  fraudulent  deftroyer,  employing  his  common 
wiles,  brought  in,  after  a  long  feries  of  time,  unac¬ 
countable  fcandals  into  the  Cumbrian  church.  For  af¬ 
ter  St  Kentigern  and  many  of  his  fucceffors  were  re¬ 
moved  to  heaven,  various  difturbances  every  where  ari- 
fing,  not  only  deftroyed  the  church  and  her  poffeffions, 
but,  wafting  the  whole  country,  drove  the  inhabitants 
into  exile.  Thefe  good  men  being  deftroyed,  various 
tribes  of  different  nations  flocking  in  from  feveral 
quarters,  poffeffed  the  forefaid  deferted  country  ;  but 
being  of  different  origins,  and  varying  from  each  o- 
ther  in  their  language  and  cuftoms,  and  not  eafily  a- 
greeing  among  themfelves,  they  followed  the  manners 
of  the  Gentiles,  rather  than  thofe  of  the  true  faith. 

The  inhabitants  of  which  unhappy  and  abandoned 
country,  though  living  like  brutes,  the  Lord,  who 
choofes  that  none  fhould  perifh,  vouchfafed  to  vilit  in 

meFrom  the  year  11 16  to  the  reformation,  the  records 
of  the  bifhopric  are  tolerably  complete.  The  moft  re¬ 
markable  particulars  furnifhed  by  them  are  the  follow- 

1Ilgfn  1136,  John  Achaius,  chofen  bifhop  of  Glafgow 

bv  David  1.  built  and  adorned  a  part  of  the  cathedral, 

.  1  r _ ~ ^  AtVi  nf  TnK?  Tnp 


X  plai"  rih;S6o;maebifhopnc  Is  laid  to  have  been 

Bifhopric  of  j oundedhIreby  Saint  Mungo,  or  Kentigern,  fuppo- 
founded  7  Thamates>  daughter  of  Loth  king 

and  fettle  round  the  habitation  of  the  holy  man,  in  or  divided  the  dlocefe  into  tlie  two  archdeannes 

der  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  prayers  i  and ^  as  a  nn  -  1  ^  and  Tev;otdale  .  and  eftabliffied  the  offices 

ber  of  miracles  were  find  to  bav^f6"  to  the  of  dean,  fubdean,  chancellor,  treafurer,  facrift,  chan- 

tomb,  the  fame  caufes  would  ftill  contribute  to  and  fuccefror .  and  fettled  a  prebendary  upon 

*n<Hlftonr  lhas1  not  informed  us  of  the  name  of  the  each  of  them,  out  of  the  donatives  he  received  from  the 

K* rfltattSikbrf  in  Mr  W. Cnd. 

cl.i  on.  .hr  ^  KtS 

Thetint  being  ffi  ufed  by  Marken  or  Marcus,  om  of 
the  kings  of  the  Bntons,  retwe  m  Marken’s  flic- 

invitation  of  Rodenc,  hovvever,  one  thc  fee 

ceffors,  he  returned  to  Glafgow,  a  J  / the  church 

Hill  to  be  feen  ; 


of  Glafgow, 


In  it 74,  Toceline,  abbot  of  Melrofe,  was  elefted 
bilhop,  and  confecrated  by  Elkilus,  biffiop  of  Lunden 
in  Denmark,  the  Pope’s  legate  for  that  kingdom,  on 
the  ill  of  June  1 1 75-  He  rebuilt  the  cathed.al,  or  ra- 
ther  made  an  addition  to  the  church  alreadybu.lt! by  ^ 

Tohn  Achaius.  He  alfo  procured  a  charter  from  Wil-  aeifei  in{0 
liam  king  of  Scotland,  ere&ing  Glafgow  into  a  royal  a  royal 
borough,  and  likewife  a  charter  for  a  fair  to  be  held  borough, 

there  annually  for  eight  days.  .  f 

In  133?,  John  Liudfay,  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  was 
DDJ1  *  5  C  2  killed 
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Glafgow.  killed  in  an  engagement  at  fea  with  the  Englifh,  as  he 
was  returning  home  from  Flanders.  His  fucceffor, 
William  Rae,  built  the  Rone  bridge  over  the  Clyde. 
In  the  time  of  Matthew  Glendoning.  who  was  eleded 
bifhop  in  1387,  the  great  fpire  of  the  church,  which 
had  been  built  only  of  wood,  was  confumed  by  light¬ 
ning.  The  bifhop  intended  to  have  built  another  of 
ftone;  but  was  prevented  by  death,  in  1408,  from  ac- 
complifhing  his  purpofe.  His  fuccefTor,  William  Lau- 
cRr,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  veflry  of  the  cathedral, 
and  built  the  great  tower  of  Rone  as  far  as  the  firil 
battlement.  The  great  tower  of  the  epifcopal  palace 
was  founded  about  the  year  1437,  on  which  bifhop  Ca¬ 
meron  expended  a  great  deal  of  money. 

4  In  1447,  William  Turnbull,  a  fon  of  the  family  of 

Gla£°;y  Bedrule  in  Roxburgh  fhire,  was  chofen  bifhop.  He 
a  regality,  obtained  from  king  James  II.  in  1 450,  a  charter  erec- 
andtheuni*  ting  the  town  and  the  patrimony  of  the  bifhops 
verfity  into  a  regality.  He  alfo  procured  a  bull  from  pope 
founded.  Nicholas  V.  for  ere&ing  an  univerfity  within  the  city, 
which  he  endowed,  and  on  which  he  alfo  beftowed 
many  privileges.  He  died  in  1454,  leaving  behind 
him  a  moft  excellent  chara&er.  The  eftablifhment 
of  the  college  contributed  more  than  any  thing  that 
had  been  formerly  done  towards  the  enlargement  of 
the  town.  Before  this  time  the  town  feems  to  have 
•  Hj/I.  of  been  inconsiderable.  Mr  Gibfon  *  is  of  opinion,  that 
Gla/goiV)  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  1500. 

74‘  But  though  the  eRablifhment  of  the  univerfity  greatly 
increafed  the  number  of  inhabitants,  it  in  fad  deflroyed 
Which  de-  the  freedom  of  the  town.  Bifhop  Turnbull  feems  to 
/troys  the  have  made  a  point  of  it  with  king  James  II.  that  the  ci- 
freedom  of  ty  of  Glafgow,  with  the  bifhops  foreft,  Riould  be  erec¬ 
tile  city.  ted  into  a  regality  in  his  favour  ;  which  was  accordingly 
done  at  the  time  above-mentioned  ;  and  this  at  once 
took  away  all  power  from  the  citizens,  and  transferred  it 
to  the  bifhop.  As  the  powers  of  the  bifhop,  however, 
were  reckoned  by  Turnbull  infnfficient  to  convey  to  the 
members  of  the  univerfity  all  that  freedom  which  be 
wi fhed  to  bellow  upon  them,  he  therefore  obtained 
from  the  king  a  great  many  privileges  for  them  ;  and 
afterwards  he  himfelf,  with  the  confent  of  his  chapter, 
granted  them  many  more. 

6  #  The  good  effeds  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  college 
Population  were  very  foon  obvious  in  Glafgow.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  increafed  exceedingly  ;  the  high  ftreet, 
by  the  uni-  ^rom  t^ie  convent  of  the  Black  friars,  to  where  the  crofs 
verfity.  is  now  placed,  was  very  foon  filled  up  ;  the  ancient 
road  which  led  to  the  common  being  too  far  diftant 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  new  inhabitants,  the  Gal- 
lows-gate  began  to  be  built.  Soon  after,  the  collegiate 
church  of  the  blefied  Mary  (now  the  Tron-church)  be¬ 
ing  founded  by  the  citizens,  occafioned  the  Trongate 
ftreet  to  be  carried  to  the  weftward  as  far  as  the  church. 
The  reft  of  the  city  increafed  gradually  towards  the 
bridge,  by  the  building  of  the  Salt- market  ftreet.  The 
borough- roads,  and  the  cattle  that  grazed  on  the  com¬ 
mons,  were  now  found  inefficient  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
creafed  number  of  inhabitants  ;  for  which  reafon  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  than  formerly  was  paid  to 
the  fifhing  in  the  river.  Many  poor  people  fubfifted 
themfelves  by  this  occupation;  they  were  incorporated 
into  a  fociety;  and  in  order  that  they  might  be  at  hand 
to  profecute  their  bufinefs,  they  built  a  confiderable 
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part  of  the  ftreet  now  called  the  Bridge-gate,  but  at  GUfg0w. 
that  time  Fifhers-gate .  — 

Not  withftanding  all  this,  however,  the  city  of  Glaf¬ 
gow  did  not  for  a  long  time  attain  the  rank  among  the 
other  towns  of  Scotland  which  it  holds  at  prefent.  In 
1556,  it  held  only  the  1  ith  place  among  them,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  queen  Mary's  taxation.  The  introduction 
of  the  reformed  religion  proved  for  fprae  time  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  opulence  of  the  city.  The  money  which 
had  formerly  been  expended  among  the  citizens  by  the 
bi/hop  and  his  clergy,  was  now  diverted  into  other 
channels  :  the  advantages  refulting  from  the  univerfity 
were  alfo  for  a  time  loft  ;  for  as  the  reformers  generally 
defpifed  human  learning,  the  college  was  in  a  manner 
deferted. 

in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Glafgow  fufFered  fe-  7 
verely.  To  the  mifehiefs  attending  inteftine  difeord,  Grrat  Par* 
were  added  a  peftilence  and  famine;  and  to  complete  ro*n 
their  misfortunes,  a  violent  fire  broke  out  in  June  1652,  by  Jfile. 
which  deflroyed  the  greateft  part  of  the  Saltmarket, 

Trongate,  and  High-ftreet.  The  fronts  of  the  houfes 
at  that  time  were  moftly  of  wood,  fo  that  they  be¬ 
came  an  eafy  prey  to  the  flames.  The  fire  continued 
with  great  violence  for  the  fpace  oF  18  hours;  by 
which  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  ruined, 
the  habitations  of  almoft  1000  families  being  totally 
deflroyed.  On  this  account  collections  were  made  thro’ 
different  parts  of  the  country;  and  to  prevent  fuch  ac¬ 
cidents  for  the  future,  the  fronts  were  built  with  free 
ftone,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

By  the  charter  given  to  bifhop  Turnbull  in  1450, 
the. citizens  had  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  electing 
their  own  magiftrates,  which  was  thenceforth  exercifed 
by  the  bifhop  ;  which,  however,  was  not  done  with¬ 
out  fotne  refi fiance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Af¬ 
ter  the  reformation  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  we 
find  this  power  exercifed  by  the  citizens,  the  bifhop, 
the  earl. of  Lenox,  and  others.  The  idea  that  the  town 
was  a  bifhop’s  borough,  and  not  a  royal  free  borough, 
gave  occafion  to  this  unfettled  manner  of  appointing 
the  magiflracy  and  though,  in  1633,  they  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  royal  free  borough  by  the  parliament,  yet 
their  freedom  of  election  was  afterwards  diflurbed  by 
the  privy-council,  by  Cromwell,  and  the  duke  of  \rork. 

But  on  the  4th  of  June  1690,  the  town  was  declared  8 
free. by  a  charter  of  William  and  Mary  ;  and  in  confir-  Glafgow 
mation  of  this  charter  it  was  inferted  in  the  ad  of  p3r-dec'ared 
liament,  dated  June  14th  the  fam.e  year,  that  they^^11* 
fhould  have  power  to  eled  their  own  magiftrates  as  fully  Maiy^ 
and  freely,  in  all  refpedls,  as  the  city  of  Edinburgh  or 
any  other  royal  borough  within  the  kingdom;  which 
freedom  of  ele&ion  ftill  continues. 

By  the  afieffment  of  the  boroughs  in  1695,  We  find 
the  city  of  Glafgow  reckoned  the  fecond  in  Scotland 
in  point  of  wealth,  which  place  it  ftill  continues  to  hold. 

To  account  for  this  great  increafe  of  wealth,  we  muft  9 
obferve,  that  for  a  long  time,  even  before  the  reflora-  Grcat  fn’. 
tion  of  Charles  II.  the  inhabitants  of  Glafgow  had crea^ofl£s  ( 
been  in  pofleffion  of  the  fale  both  of  raw  and  refined  fu- ^  ** 
gars  for  the  greateft  part  of  Scotland  ;  they  had  a  pri¬ 
vilege  of  drilling  fpirits  from  their  molafTes,  free  of 
all  duty  and  excife;  the  herring* fifhery  was  alfo  carried 
on  to  what  was  at  that  time  thought  a. very  confiderable 
extent;  they  were  the  only  people  in  Scotland  who  made 

foap 
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foap  ;  and  they  fent  annually  fome  hides, linen,  &c.  to 
Bristol,  from  whence  they  brought  back  in  exchange, 
a  little  tobacco,  fugar,  and  goods  of  the  manufadure 
uf  England,  with  which  they  fupplied  a  considerable 
part  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  year  1707,  however 
in  which  the  union  between  Scotland  and  England 
took  place,  we  may  date  the  proipenty  of  Glafgow. 
Bv  the  union,  the  American  trade  was  laid  open  to  the 
inhabitants:  and  fo  fenfible  were  they  of  their  advan¬ 
tageous  fituation,  that  they  began  aim  oil  inftantly  to 
profecute  that  commerce  ;  an  afhduous  application  to 
which,  ever  fince,  hath  greatly  contributed  to  raife  the 
city  totl.e  pitch  of  affluence  and  fplendor  « Inch  it  at  pre- 
fent  enjoys.  The  city  was  now  greatly  enlarged  ;  and  as 
the  community  were  fenfible  of  the  inconvenience  1 1a 
attended  the  want  of  a  fufficiency  of  water  ia  the  liver 
for  carrying  on  their  commerce,  they  refolved  to  have 
a  port  of  their  own  nigher  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At 
firlt,  they  thought  of  making  their  harbour^  at_Dum- 
barton 
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incurred  in  the  affair,  cofl  the  town 

11  During  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Glafgow  gave  proof  of  their  attachment  to  re¬ 
volution  principles,  by  raifing  two  battalions,  ot  6 
men  each,  for  the  fervice  of  government.  I  his  piece 
of  loyalty,  however,  had  like  to  have  coft  them  dear. 
The  rebels,  in  their  journey  fouth,  took  a  ref°l“uon 
plunder  and  burn  the  city  :  which  would  probably  ha 
been  done,  had  not  Mr  Cameron  of  Lochiel  threaten¬ 
ed,  in  that  cafe,  to  withdraw  his  clan.  A  heavy  con¬ 
tribution,  however,  was  laid  on.  T.  he  city  was  com 
pelled  to  pay  50C0I.  in  money,  and  500  1  111 
and  on  the  return  of  the  rebels  from  England,  they 
were  obliged  to  furnilh  them  with  .2,000  linen  (huts, 
6000  cloth  coats,  6000  pairs  of  Ihoes,  6000  pairs  o 
hofe,  and  6occ  bonnets.  Thefe  goods,  with  the  money 
formerly  paid  them,  the  expence  of  raifing  and  fublilting 
the  two  city-battalions,  and  tl.e  charge  of  maintaining 


Ster-  Glafgow. 


trie  two  Cliy-uaiLcmuuo,  — - O  n  fu~ 

y  niouuui  -  r  ~  rehA  armv  in  free  quarters  for  ten  days,  colt  me 

barton:  but  as  this  is  a  royal  borough,  the  magiilrat^  a[QUt  ,4)oool.  fterling  ;  io.oeo  1.  of 

oppofed  it  ;  becaufe  they  t  ^  ^  1  ® uld  be  which  they  recovered  in  1 749,  by  an  application  to  par- 

failors  and  others,  occai.oned  by  the  harbour  would  be  j 


Ere6hon 
Port- Glaf¬ 
gow. 


fo  great,  that  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  would  be  occa- 
10  f  fioned.  The  magiftrates  and  towr.-councu  ^ld  S T’ 

0f  therefore,  purchafed  fome  lands  on  the  fouth _l.de  of  the 
river  Clyde  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  fo  expeditious  were 
they  in  making  their  harbour,  and  rearing  their  town, 
that  in  1710  a  bailie  was  appointed  for  the  governme  * 
of  Port-Glafgow.  It  is  now  a  very  comiderable  pariih, 
and  lies  2  1  miles  niglier  the  mouth  of  Clyde  than  Glaf- 

S°Tn  172c,  Mr  Campbell,  the  member  of  parliament 
for  Glafgow,  having  given  his  vote  for  Jav‘nS 
tax  extended  over  Scotland,  a  not  enfued  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people.  In  this  difturbance,  Mr  Camp¬ 
bell’s  furniture  was  deftroyed,  and  fome  excifemen  were 
maltreated  for  attempting  to  take  an  account  of  the 
malt.  General  Wade,  who  commanded  the  forces  in 
Difturbance  Scotland,  had  fent  two  companre^offo.d.cr^,  undc^r 
about  the  the  command  of  captain  Buflte  ,  P  ?  1  • 

ucife  bill.  lturbance  of  this  kind.  Captain  Er.fflel  drew  up  h.S 
men  in  tl.e  ftreet,  where  the  multitude  pelted  them 
with  ft  ones.  He  firft  endeavoured  to  difperfe  the  mob 
by  firing  with  powder  only  :  but  this  expedient  failing, 
1,1  ordered  his  men  to  load  their  pieces  with  ball ;  and, 

without  the  fandion  of  the  civil  authority,  command¬ 
ed  them  to  fire  four  different  ways  at  once.  By  this 
dikharee  about  20  perfons  were  killed  and  wounded  ; 
which  enraged  the  multitude  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  ha- 
ving  procured  fome  arms,  they  purfued  Buftu.1  and 
his  men  to  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  about  .4  miles 
diftant.  General  Wade  being  informedof  this  tranfad.on, 
affembled  a  body  of  forces,  and  being  accompanied  by 
Duncan  Forbes!  led  advocate,  took  poffeffion  of  the 
town  •  the  magiftrates  were  apprehended  and  carried 
prifoners  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  on  an  examination  before 
the  lords,  their  innocence  dearly  appeared,  upon  winch 
Ui  y  weie  immediately  difmiffed.  Buftiell  was  tried  for 
rnuK  convided,  and  condemned;  .but  .n lead  of 
fuffering  the  penalties  of  law,  he  was  indulged  wit 
pardon,  and  promoted  in  the  fervice.  Mr  Campbell  pe¬ 
titioned  “he  Houfe  of  Commons  for  an  .nde.nm- 
fication  of  liis  Ioffes:  a  bill  was  paffed  in  h.s  fa- 
c  and  this,  together  with  fome  other  expencea 


1W  About  the  year  ,750,  a  very  confidence  change  ^ 

took  place  in  the  manner  of  living  among  the  inhabi  manners 
tants  of  Glafgow.  Till  this  time,  an  attentive  in-  and  method; 
duflry,  and  a  frugality  bordering  upon  parfimony,  0f  living, 
had  been  their  general  charaderiftic  ;  the  feverity  o^ 
the  ancient  manners  prevailed  in  its  full  vigour  : 

But  now,  when  an  extenfive  commerce  and  increated 
manufactures  had  produced  wealth,  the  ideas  of  the 
people  were  enlarged,  and  fchemes  of  trade  and  im¬ 
provement  were  adopted  which  people  would  formerly 
have  been  denominated  madmen  if  they  had  under¬ 
taken;  a  new  ftyle  was  introduced  in  living,  drets, 
building,  and  furniture  ;  wheel-carriages  were  fet  up, 
public  places  of  entertainment  were  frequented,  ami 
an  affembly-room,  ball-room,  and  play  houfe,  were 
built  by  fubfcription  ;  and  from  this  time  we  may 
date  alt  the  improvements  that  have  taxen  place,  not 
only  in  Glafgow,  but  all  over  the  well  of  Scotland. 

The  beft  method,  however,  of  eftimating  the  grow¬ 
ing  improvement  of  any  town,  is  by  tl.e  frequency 
of  their  applications  for  affiftance  to  parliament ;  we 
{hall  therefore  enumerate  the  a£ts  of  parliament  which, 
have  been  paffed  in  favour  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  i.nce  ,3 
the  year  I7;o.  In  1753.  an  ad  paffed  for  repairing  Afb  of 

feveral  roads  leading  into  the  city  of  Glafgow.- In  tarhamene 
I7r6,  an  ad  for  erecting  and  fupporting  a  light-  the  ^ 
houfe  in  the  ifland  of  Little  Cumray,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde,  and  for  rendering  the  navigation  <Sf 
the  frith  and  river  more  fafe  and  commodious.— 

In  1770,  an  ad  for  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Clyde  to  the  city  of  Glafgow,  and  for 
building  a  new  bridge  acrofs  the  nver.-In  1767, 
the  people  of  Glafgow  having  propofed  to  make 
a  frnall  cut  or  canal  from  the  frith  of  Forth  to 
that  of  Clyde,  for  the  ccnvemency  of  their  trade  to 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland,  feveral  gentlemen  at 
Edinburgh,  and  throughout  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  propofed  that  this  canal  fliould  be  executed 
upon  a  much  larger  kale  than  what  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  projeded.  An  ad  was  accordingly  obtained, 
and  the  canal  executed  in  the  manner  defenbed  under 
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Gafggw.  the  article  Canal.— Iri  1770,  another  aft  was  obtained  namented  with  fruits 
v  tor  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river,  building  the 
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bridge,  &c.  being  an  amendment  of  theformeraft  for  thefe 
purpofes. — In  1771,  an  ad  for  making  and  widening 
a  paflage  from  the  Salt- market  to  St  Andrew’s  church ; 
for  enlarging  and  completing  the  church-yard  of  that 
church,  and  likewife  for  building  a  convenient  ex¬ 
change  or  fquare  in  the  city  ;  alfo  for  amending  and 
explaining  the  former  ad  relative  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Clyde.  An  ad  for  making  and  maintaining  a 
navigable  canal  and  waggon-way  from  the  collieries  in 
pari  flies  of  Old  and  New  Monkland,  to  the  city  of 
Glafgow.  This  lad  canal,  which  was  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  reduce  the  price  of  coals,  has  not  been  at¬ 
tended  with  the  defired  effed  ;  but  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  produdive  of  very  great  advantages. 
Defection  The.  m°ft  sclent  part  of  the  city  ftands  on  a  riling 
af  the  city.  groun(h  I  he  foundation  of  the  cathedral  is  104  feet 
higher  than  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  the  defeent  from 
the  high  ground  reaches  to  about  100  yards  below  the 
college.  The  reft  of  the  city  is  built  chiefly  upon  a 
plain,  bounded  fouthward  by  the  Clyde,  and  north¬ 
ward  by  a  gefitle  ridge  of  hills  lying  in  a  parallel  di¬ 
rection  with  that  river.  Tliefe  grounds  till  lately  con¬ 
fided  of  gardens  and  fields ;  but  are  now  covering 
with  buildings,  in  confequence  of  the  increadng  wealth 
and  population  of  the  city.  The  dreets  are  ail  clean 
and  well  paved;  and  feveral  of  them  interfering  one 
another  at  right  angles,  produce  a  very  agreeable  ef- 
fer.  The  four  principal  dreets,  eroding  one  another 
in  that  manner,  divide  the  city  nearly  into  four  equal 
parts  ;  and  the  different  views  of  them  from  the  crofs, 
Oa  centre  of  interfedtion,  have  an  air  of  great  magnifi¬ 
cence.  The  houfes,  confiding  of  four  or  five  floors 
111  height,  are  built  of  hewn  done,  generally  in  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  good  tade,  and  many  of  them  elegant.  The 
mod  remarkable  public  buildings  are, 

}•  The  Cathedral  or  High  Church ,  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  its  fituation  greatly  to  its  advantage,  as 
it  ftands  higher  than  any  part  of  the  city.  It  has  been 
intended  to  form  a  crofs,  though  the  traverfe  part  has 
never  been  finifhed.  The  great  tower  is  founded  upon 
four  large  maffy  pillars,  each  of  them  about  30  feet  in 
circumference..  The  tower  itfelf  is  254.  feet  fquare 
within ;  and  is  furrounded  by  a  balludrade,  within 
which  rifes  an  oaangular  fpire  terminated  by  a  fane. 
The  tower  upon  the  wed  end  is  upon  the  fame  level, 
but  appears  not  to  have  been  finifhed,  though  it  is  co¬ 
vered  over  with  lead.  In  this  tower  is  a  very  large  bell 
1 1  feet  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  principal  entry 
was  from  the  wed ;  the  gate  1 1  feet  broad  at  the  bafe, 
and  17  feet  in  height.  The  wed  end  of  the  choir  is 
now  appropriated  for  a  place  of  divine  worfhip;  and  is 
divided  from  the  remaining  part  by  a  done  partition, 
which  is  inclofed  by  another  done- wall  parting  it  from 
the  nave.  It  is  impofiible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  awful  folemnity  of  the  place  occafioned  by  the  lof- 
tinefs  of  the  roof  and  the  range  of  pillars  by  which  the 
whole  is  fupported. 

The  nave  of  the  church  rifes  four  deps  higher  than 
the  choir;  and  011  the  wed  fide  dood  the  organ-loft, 
formerly  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  figures,  but 
now  defaced.  The  pillars  here  are  done  in  a  better 
tade  than  thofe  in  the  choir,  and  their  capitals  are  or- 
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.  -  -  ■  . . .  The  arched  roof  of  the  altar  Glafm** 

is  fupported  by  five  pillars,  over  which  was  a  fine  ter-  — y— < J 
race  walk,  and  above  it  a  large  window  of  curious 
workmanflup,  but  now  font  up.  On  the  north  fide  of 
the  altar  is  the  veftry,  being  a  cube  of  28  feet,  the 
roof  arched  and  vaulted  at  top,  and  fupported  by  one 
pdlar  in  the  centre  of  the  houfe.  Arched  pillars  from 
every  angle  terminate  in  the  grand  pillar,  which  is  ro 
feet  high.  The  lower  part  of  the  fouth  crofs  is  made 

S  •  ■ kSS  a  b^y,“lg.planCe  for  the  clergy  of  the  city; 
and  is  by  much  the  hneft  piece  of  workmanihip  in  the 

wholebuildmg.^  It  is  55  feet  long,  28  broad,  and 
15  high  ;  archea  and  vaulted  at  top,  and  fupported 
by  a  middle  range  of  pillars,  with  their  capitals  highly 
ornamented  ;  correfpondmg  to  which  are  columns^d- 
joimng  to  the  walls,  which  as  they  rife,  fpring  into 
ferni- arches,  and  are  every  where  met  at  acute  Ingles 

J  r  i°rp0  'te3,’  anl?‘re  ornamented  with  carvings 
,th  iof7.Jnd  crofl“g  of  the  lines.  At  the  eaft 
“d”f.thf  choir /on  defeend  by  flights  of  fteps  upon 
h  fide  into  pafiages  which,  in  former  times,  were  the 
prmcipal  entries  to  the  burying  vault  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  nave.  It  is  now  made  ufe  of  as  a 
panflt  church  for  the  barony  of  Glafgow;  and  is  full 
of  pillars,  fome  of  them  very  mafly,  which  fupport  the 
arched  roof:  but  it  is  a  very  uncomfortable  place  for 
devotion.  The  fpace  under  the  altar  andP  veftry, 
though  now  made  ufe  of  as  a  burying-place  by  the  he¬ 
ritors  of  the  barony^  was  formerly,  according  to  tra- 

r^mhP  y(C  for  keeping  of  the  relics;  and  indeed, 
om  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  this  place  is  finifh- 
ed,  one  would  imagine  that  it  had  not  been  deltined 
for  common  ufe.  _  Here  is  fhown  the  monument  of  St 

Tut  pottle  nt,gern’  With  WS  fi§Ure  lyingk  a 

.  P'be  wbole  length  of  the  cathedral  /within  the  walls 

US  breadLh  65  5  tHe  heIght  of  the  cboir, 
nf  ?L  flo°r  *°  the  canopy,  90  feet;  the  height 

aao  feer^Th-  5-  thC  Hfight  °f  the  middle  tower» 

220  teet.  This  fabric  was  begun  by  John  Achaius  in 
1123,  andconfecrated  in  1136;  and  continued  by  fuc- 
ceeding  bifhops  till  fuch  time  as  it  was  finifhed  in  the 

tTeTee"  of  off  “  t"**3  at  'Prefent-  The  wealth  of 
the  lee  oi  Glafgow,  however,  was  not  fufficient  for  fo 

great  an  undertaking,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  all  the  churches  of  Scotland  for  afliftance 


I  his  venerable  edifice  was  in  danger  of  falling  a 
vidim  to  the  frenzy  of  fanaticifm  in  1579  ;  and  owed 
its  prefervation  to  the  fpirit  and  good  fenfe  of  the 

cnlWV  en’flWh0’  iUp°n  hearlng  the  beat  of  drum  for 
collecting  the  workmen  appointed  to  demolifli  it,  flew 

to  arms,  and  declared  that  the  firft  man  who  pulled 
down  a  Angle  ftone  lhould  that  moment  be  buried  un- 


Near  the  cathedral  are  the  tuins  of  the  bifliop’s  pa- 

!  L°4CaftT’  mC¥ed  With  a  wal1  of  hewn  ftone  by 

Beat°n  !  the  great  tower  built  by 
archbifhop  Cameron  in  1426.  * 

■Z'.  St  And'e™'s  Church  was  begun  by  the  commu- 

uiece'of  739^  and  ‘n  1756,  Itis  the  (inert  l4 

Ffter  fhl  m°lT  »  in  the  city  i  and  is  built  St  An- 

after  the  model  of  St  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  London,  d,ew’s 

whofe  arclutett  was  the  famous  Gibbs.  The  length  0fcburch’ 
1  &  the 
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the  church  is  104  feet,  and  its  breadth  66.  It  has  a  fine 
arched  roof,  well  ornamented  with  figures  in  ftucco,  and 
futlaiued  by  ftone-columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
Correfpondent  to  the  model,  it  has  a  place  for  the  altar 
on  the  eall,  in  which  is  a  very  ancient  Venetian  win¬ 
dow  i  but  the  altar-place  being  feated,  makes  this  end 
appear  to  no  great  advantage.  The  fronts  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  and  the  pulpit  are  done  in  mahogany  in  a  very 
elegant  manner.  The  fpire  by  no  means  correfponds 
with  the  reft  of  the  building  ;  and,  inftead  of  being  an 
ornament,  difgraces  this  beautiful  fabric.  Its  height 

is  1 70  feet.  .  . 

Be  Tides  the  cathedral  (which  contains  three  congre- 
gations)  and  St  Andrew’s  church,  there  is  a  number 

of  others,  as  the  College-church,  Ram’s-horn,  I  ron, 

Wynd,  &c.  together  with  an  Englifhfchapel,  Highland 
chinch,  fever al  feceding  meeting-houfes,  and  others 
for  fedtaries  of  various  denominations. 

,  -7 he  College.  The  front  of  this  building  extends 

along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  high  ftreet,  and  is  upwards 
of  330  feet  long.  The  gate  at  the  entrance  is  decora¬ 
ted  with  nifties,  and  over  it  a.re  the  king  s  arms.  The 
building  confifts  of  two  principal  courts  or  fquares. 
The  firil  is  88  feet  long  and  44  broad.  I  lie  weft  fide 
is  elevated  upon  ftone  pillars,  on  which  are  placed  pila- 
fto-s  fupporting  the  Doric  entablature,  and  ornamented 
with  arches  forming  a  piazza.  Above  thefe :  is  the 
public  hall ;  the  afeent  to  which  is  by  a  double  flight  of 
Steps  inclofed  by  a  handfome  ftone  balluftrade,  upon 
the  right  of  which  is  placed  a  lion,  and  on  the  left  an 
unicoin,  cut  in  free  ftone.  The  fpire  Hands  on  the 
eaft  fide,  is  135  feet  high,  and  lias  a  very  good  clock. 
Under  this  is  the  gateway  into  the  inner  and  largett 

court,  which  is  103  feet  lo»g  ™d  79  broad.  Over  the 
entry,  in  a  niche,  is  a  ftatue  of  Mr  Zachar.as  Boyd,  v.ho 
was  a  benefactor  to  the  univerfity.  On  the  eaft  fideoi  the 
court  is  a  narrow  Pa(Tage  leading  into  a  handfome  ter¬ 
race  walk,  gravelled,  .22  feet  long  by  64  feet  broad. 
This  walk  is  inclofed  to  the  eaft  by  an  iron  pallifade, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  gate  leading  into  the  gar¬ 
den  This  laft  confifts  of  feven  acres  of  ground,  laid 
out 'in  walks  for  the  recreation  of  the  Undents  ;  and 
theie  is  alfo  a  botanic  garden.  On  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  walk  Hands  the  library  ;  a  very  neat  edifice,  well 
contlru&ed  for  the  purpol’e  intended,  and  containing  a 
very  valuable  colleftion  of  books.  Underneath  are 
preserved  in  cafes  all  the  Roman  infcnpuons  found  on 
Graham’s  Dike,  together  with  altars  a?d  “U* 

quities  colledted  from  different  parts  of  Scotland.— 
Adjoining,  there  is  an  obfervatory,  well  furmfhed  with 
aftronomical  inllruments.  The  college  alfo  poffeffes, 
bv  bequeft,  the  late  Dr  Hunter’s  famous  anatomical 
rJeuarations,  library,  and  mufeum  :  And  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  philofophy,  it  is  furmfhed  with  an  ap¬ 
paratus  which  is  univerlally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
molt  extenfive  and  ufeful  in  Britain,  and  which  owes 
its  perfection  to  the  liberality  and  nnn-.-:.ttmg  labour 
of  Mr  Anderfon  the  prefent  profeffor  ol  that  fcicnce. 

4  The  Tolhooth ,  or  Town- Houfe,  *  a  magn.facent  and 
extremely  elegant  building.  The  front  rs  adorned  with 
TrZc  of  Ionic  pilafters ;  and  is  elevated  on  ftrong  rufti- 
ented  pillars  with  arches, forming  a  piazza  for  merchants 
and  others  to  (belter  themfelves  tromthe  weather  when 
met  upon  bufinefs.  One  of  the  apaitments  was  the  affem- 


bly-hall;  a  neat  room,  47  feet  long,  and  24  in  breadth 
and  height,  finiflied  in  a  good  tafte,  though  too  fmall  for 
the  city.  The  town-hall  is  a  very  fpacious  and  lofty 
apartment,  52  feet  long  by  27  broad,  and  24  iri 
height.  It  is  fini fried  in  a  very  grand  manner;  the 
ceiling  is  divided  into  different  compartments  well  or¬ 
namented.  In  it  are  full-length  portraits  of  king 
James  VI.  and  VII.  Charles  I.  and  II.  William  and 
Mary,  queen  Anne,  king  George  I.  II.  and  IH.  and 
Archibald  duke  of  Argyle  in  his  jufticiary  robes.  The 
two  laft  are  by  Ramfay.  Oppofite  to  the  front  of  this 
building  is  the  exchange-walk,  which  is  well  paved  with 
free  ftone,  and  inclofed  from  the  ftreet  by  ftone  pillars.  In 
the  middle  of  thisarea  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  placed  upon  a  lofty  pedeftal,  and  furrounded 
with  an  iron  rail.— In  1781,  the  exchange  under  the 
piazzas  was  greatly  enlarged,  by  taking  down  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  town-hall  and  afiembly-room  ;  and  at  trie 
fame  time,  by  a  tontine  fcheme  entered  into  by  the 
inhabitants,  a  moft  elegant  coffee-room  was  added,  with 
a  fuite  of  buildings  adjoining  for  the  purpofesof  a  tavern 
and  hotel,  affembly-room,  and  offices  for  notaries  and 
underwriters.  The  afiembly-room,  however,  being 
found  tt>  be  ftill  too  fmall,  a  fubfeription  of  above 
L.  5000  has  been  raifed  by  a  fimilar  plan  of  a  tontine 
for  building  a  new  one,  which  is  propofed  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  north  corner  of  one  of  the  new  ftreets  whicn. 
join  Ingram-ftreet  to  Argyle- ftreet. 

5.  The  Guild-Hall  or  Merchant’s  Houfe .  This 

building  is  fituated  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  Bridge-  GuU^hay1# 
gate  ftreet;  and  is  in  length  82  feet,  in  breadth  31 
The  great  hall,  which  is  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  building,  is  fo  capacious,  that  it  is  better  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  reception  of  great  and  numerous  aflemblies 
than  any  other  in  the  city.  This  houfe  is  adorned  with 
a  very  elegant  fpire  20D  feet  high.  # 

6.  The  Town’s  Hofpital  is  a  very  neat  building,  con- 
lifting  of  two  wings  and  a  large  front  :  the  ^ng^  T J£§  hoi< 
i?6  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  centre  30  feet,  and.  thefpitaU 
depth  of  the  wings  68  feet.  Behind  the  building  is  an 
infirmary  1  27  feet  long  by  25  feet  broad,  the  afeent  to 
which  is  by  a  flight  of  fteps.  The  lower  part  of  this 
building  is  appointed  for  the  reception  ct  lunatics. 

The  area  between  the  buildings  is  large,  which,  with 
the  agreeable  open  fitiuation  of  the  hofpital  on  the  ri¬ 
ver,  mult  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  ^ 

7  The  Grammar  School™  fituated  on  the  new  taken-in 
grounds  to  the  north-weft  of  the  town,  and  was  built  in 
1787.  It  is  a  very  handfome  building,  containing  a  large  fchool< 
hall,  and  fix  airy  commodious  teaching  rooms.  In  this 
fchool  there  are  four  clafies,  the  courfe  being  four  years: 
each  clafs  is  carried  on  the  whole  four  years  by  the  fame 
mailer  ;  fo  that,  there  being  no  redtor,  each  mailer  is 
head  of  the  fchool  one  year  in  rotation.  It  is  under 
the  dire&ion  of  a  committee  of  the  town-council ;  who 
afiilted  by  the  profelfors,  clergy,  and  other  perfons  ol 
learning,  frequently  vifit  it  during  the  feffion  ;  and  at 
an  annual  examination,  prizes  of  books  are  diftributed 
to  the  fcholars  according  to  their  refpedive  merits. 

The  prefent  number  of  fcholars  is  above  300.-!  he 
building  is  not  yet  entirely  fi ni fried  ;  and  the  rooms 
which  are  not  occupied  by  the  Latin  dalles  are  intend¬ 
ed  for  teaching  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  See.  w 

%.  The  New  Bridge  is  built  in.  an  elegant  manner. 

It  y'*' 
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It  Is  32  feet  wide  ;  with  a  commodious  foot- way  for 
~  paflengers,  five  feet  broad  on  each  fide,  railed  above 
the  road  made  for  carriages,  and  paved  with  free  Hone. 
This  bridge  is  about  500  feet  in  length  ;  and  confifts 
of  feven  arches,  the  faces  of  which  are  wrought  in  ru- 
ftic,  with  a  ftrong  block  cornice  above.  The  archesfpring 
but  a  little  way  above  low-water  mark  ;  which,  though 
it  renders  the  bridge  ftronger  than  if  they  fprung  from 
taller  piers,  diminishes  its  beauty.  Between*  every 
arch  there  is  a  finall  circular  one  thefe  break  the  force 
of  the  water  when  the  river  rifes  to  a  fiood,  and  add  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  whole.  The  parapet-wall  or  breaft- 
work  is  cut  out  in  the  Chfnefe  tafte  ;  and  the  two  ends 
are  finilhed  off  with  a  fweep.  This  bridge  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1768,  and  fin i filed  in  1772. 

9.  The  Markets  in  King’s  Street  are  juftly  admired, 
as  being  the  complete!!  of  their  kind  in' Britain.  They 
are  placed  on  both  fides  of  the  flreet.  That  on  the  eaft 
fide,  appropriated  entirely  for  butcher-meat,  is  112 
feet  in  length,  and  67  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  is  a 
fpacious  gateway,  decorated  on  each  fide  with  coupled 
Ionic  columns,  fet  upon  their  pedellals,  and  fupport- 
ing  an  angular  pediment.  At  the  north  end  is  a  very 
neat  hall  belonging  to  the  incorporation  of  butchers,  the 
front  ornamented  with  nifties  and  a  pediment.  The 
markets  upon  the  weft  fide  of  the  ftreet  confift  of  three 
•courts,  fet  apart  for  fifti,  mutton,  and  checfe.  The  whole 
of  the  front  is  173  feet,  the  breadth  46  feet  ;  in  the 
centre  of  which,  as  on  the  oppofite  fide,  is  a  very  fpa¬ 
cious  gateway  of  the  Dorick  order,  fupporting  a  pedi- 
ment.  This  is  the  entry  to  the  mutton- market.  Each 
rrf  the  other  two  has  a  well-proportioned  arch  faced 
with  rufticks  for  their  entrance.  All  thefe  markets  are 
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.  2  •  Hutchefon’s  Hofpital,  was  founded  and  endowed 
rn  1639  by  George  Hu tchefon  of  Lamb-hill  notary- 
pubi.c,  and  Mr  Thomas  Hutchefon  his  brother  who 
was  bred  a  preacher  for  the  maintenance  of  old  men 
and  orphans.  Ihe  funds  of  this  hofpital  were  increa¬ 
sed  by  James  Blair  merchant  in  Glafgow  in  17  to,  and 
by  fubfequent  donations.  From  the  fale  of  fome  of 
their  lands  which  lay  convenient  for  building,  and  the 

"f'.  °f  To  r-f’  t,he  lnC°me  is  now  above  I-  1400, 
which  is  diftnbuted  in  penfions  to  old  people  from  L  * 

to  E.  20,  and  in  educating  about  50  children.  ’  4 
3-  The  Merchants  Houfe  likewife  diftributes  in  pen- 
lions  and  other  charities  about  L.  800  yearly  ^ 

4.  The  Town's  Hofpital,  above  deferibed,  was  opened 

„*hc  r^C.eptV°n  f  thf  P°°r0n  the  Gth  of  November 
t733-  Ihe  funds  whence  this  hofpital  is  fubfifted 
aie  the  general  feffion,  the  town-council,  the  trades 
houfe  and  merchants  houfe,  the  intereft  of  money  be¬ 
longing  to  their  funds,  which  are  films  that  have  been 
mortified  for  the  ufe  of  the  houfe.  Thefe  fupplies,  how¬ 
ever  are  found  .nfuftcie.it  to  defray  the  expenccsof  the 
houfe;  for  which  reafon  an  affeffment  is  annually  made 
upon  the  inhabitants  in  the  following  manner.  The 
magiitrates  nominate  1 2,  14,  or  fometimes  more  gentle- 
Z'\  Pf  k"own  iHtegnty  and  character,  who  ;have  a 

t  la,d  before  them  ofail  the  inhabitants  in  town.  This 

1  they  divide  into  16  or  18  columns.  Each  of  thefe 
columns  contains  the  names  of  fuch  inhabitants  as  car- 
ry  on  trade  to  a  certain  extent,  or  are  fuppofed  to  be 
well  able  to  pay  the  fum  affixed  to  the  particular  co- 
iumn  in  which  their  names  are  inlerted.  If  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  raife  500 1.  for  inftance,  then  each  name,  in 
every  feparate  column,  is  valued  at  as  much  as  the  for- 


GIaf|row, 


well  paved  with  free-ftone:  have  walks  all  round  fhpm.  ««>  H*uui  as  rne  lor 

and  are  covered  over  for  fhelter  by  roofs  Handing  up-  pofed°to  be*"  ^IfMcco  rCh  partlC*,lar  c°!umn  are  %> 
a™  - i  -1  f-rr  5--  r  PUiCU  to  De.  .  it  iccol.  or  more  is  to  be  railed  it  ii 
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on  ftone  piers,  under  which  the  different  commodities 
are  expofed  to  fale.  They  have  likewife  pump,  wells 
within,  for  cleanfing  away  all  the  filth  ;  which  render 
the  markets  always  fweet  and  agreeable.  Thefe  mar¬ 
kets  were  erefted  in  1 754. 

10.  The  Herb- Market  is  neat  and  commodious; 
and  the  principal  entry  is  decorated  with  columns.  It 
IS  fituated  in  the  Candleriggs,  and  is  laid  out  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  markets  in  King’s- ftreet. 

. 11  •  Guard- Houfe  is  a  very  liandfome  building, 

with  a  piazza  formed  by  arches,  and  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order  fet  upon  their  pedellals.  It  was  originally 
fituated  on  the  Highftreet,  at  the  corner  of  the  Candle- 
riggs  ftreet :  but  has  lately  been  carried  near  half  way 
up  the  Candleriggs,  where  it  occupies  the  ground  on 
which  the  weigli-houfe  formerly  flood,  and  is  made 
larger  and  more  commodious  than  it  was  before.  An 
excellent  new  weigh  houfe  has  been  erefted  at  the  head 
of  the  Candleriggs;  And  at  the  foot  of  the  Candle¬ 
riggs,  or  corner  next  the  Highftreet,  where  the  Guard- 
houfe  was  formerly  fituated,  a  fuperb  new  hotel  has 
been  built,  containing  75  fire-rooms. 

The  moft  remarkable  public  charities  in  Glafgow  are, 
}•  Muirhead’s  or  St  Nicholas’s  Hofpital.  This  was 
originally  appointed  to  fubfift  12  old  men  and  a  chap¬ 
lain  :  but  its  revenues  have,  from  fome  unknown 
caufes,  been  loft  ;  fo  that  no  more  of  them  now  remains 
than  the  paltry  fum  of  139!.  2s.  5d.  Scots  money, 
128 1.  of  which  is  annually  divided  among  four  old 
men,  at  the*  rate  of  2  1.  it  s.  2d.  each. 

139. 


only  continuing  a  proportional  increafe  through  the 
whole  of  the  columns.  The  higheft  fum  that  ever 
was  thus  rai fed,  was  12  s.  6.d.  upon  every  thoufand 
pounds  that  each  perfon  was  fuppofed  to  be  worth. 

about" 620  r  °f  pe°P  6  malntained  in  this  hofpital  are 

5.  W'fn’s  Charity  for  the  education  of  boys,  was 
founded  by  George  Wilfon.  who  in  I  778  left  3000  1. 
for  that  purpofe.  This  fund  is  now  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  and  gives  education  and  clothing  to  48  boys 
who  each  continues  four  years,  fo  that  12  are  admit- 
ted  annually. 

Bcfides  thefe,  tlierearemany  public  fchools  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children;  as  well  as  many  inftitutions  of  private 
focieties  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  the  indigent  and 

ls  lT  J  yTn  f“ch  "Gr«W,  Society,  Buchanan’ s 
Society,  the  Highland  Society,  &c.  Thefe  laft  put  an¬ 
nually  20  boys  apprentices  to  trades,  and  during  the 
firft  three  years  give  them  clothing  and  education 
The  univerfity  of  Glafgow  owes  its  origin,  as  we 

Ltion'  Z  iV  lr  bi,h°P  I'unibull.  °The  infti-  Members 

tution  con lifti  -  at  firft  of  a  recior,  a  dean  of  faculty, of  the  un!* 

of  nhTr  aVVh°  tal,'gl,U  theolo&y>  aild  three  profeffors  VCrf‘:^ 
of  philofophy  ;  and,  foon  after  this,  the  civil  and  ca¬ 
non  laws  were  taught  by  fome  clergymen.  From  the 

iTfi  ktS  eilabllfhment  in  >45°  the  reformation  in 
1560,  the  college  was  chiefly  frequented  bythofewho 
\\  ere  intruded  for  the  church;  its  members  were  all 

the  ti?  ,tSrPnnC,pal  fuPPort  was  derived  from 

the  church.  Ihe  reformation  brought  the  univerfity  to 

the 
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Glafgow.  ifie  verge  of  deftru&ion  :  mailers,  Ituderds,  and  fer- 
vants,  aU  forfook  it.  The  jnagiftrates  were  fo  fenfible 
of  the  lofs  which  the  community  had  fuftained  by  this 
<•  defertion,  that  they  endeavoured  to  reftore  it  in  1572, 
by  bellowing  upon  it  confiderable  funds,  and  preicri- 
bing  a  fet  of  regulations  for  its  management.  Thefe, 
however,  proved  infufficient  ;  for  which  reafon  king 
James  VI.  eredted  it  anew,  by  a  charter  called  the  Nona 
Eredhy  in  1577,  and  bellowed  upon  it  the  teinds  of  the 
parilh  of  Go  van.  The  perfons  who  were  to  compofe 
the  new  univerlity  were,  a  principal,  three  profefforsof 
philofophy,  four  ftudents  burfars,  one  ceconomus,  a 
principal’s  fervant,  a  janitor,  and  cook. 

Since  the  year  1577,  the  funds  of  the  univerfity 
have  been  conliderably  increafed  by  the  bounty  of 
kings  and  the  donations  of  private  perfons.  The  pro- 
feflors  have  therefore  alfo  been  increafed  ;  fo  that  at 
prefent  the  univerfity  of  Glafgovv  confift6  of  a  chan¬ 
cellor,  redor,  dean  of  faculty,  principal,  and  14  pro- 
feffots  (fix  of  them  in  the  gift  of  the  crown),  together 
with  bm fars,  &c  The  archbilhop  of  Glafgow  was 
formerly  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ex  ojjiclo  ;  at  pre¬ 
fent,  the  chancellor  is  chofen  by  the  redor,  dean 
of  faculty,  principal,  and  mailers. 

The  chancellor,  as  being  the  head  of  the  univerfity, 
is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  in  his  name  are  all. aca¬ 
demical  degrees  bellowed.  The  office  of  redor  is  to 
exccife  that  academical  jurifdidion  in  difputes  among 
tht  ftudents  themfelves,  or  between  the  ftudents  and 
citizens,  which  is  bellowed  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
univerfrties  in  Europe.  He  is  chofen  annually  in  the 
comitia  ;  that  is,  in  a  meeting  in  which  all  the  ftudents, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  univerfity,  have. a 
voice.  Immediately  after  his  admiffion,  lie  has  been  in 
life  to  choofe  certain  perfons  as  his  afleftbrs  and  cmrn- 
fellors  in  his  capacity  of  judge  :  and,  in  former  periods, 
it  was  cuftomary  to  name  the  minillers  of  Glafgow,  or 
any  other  gentlemen  who  had  no  connedion  with  the 
univei  lky  ;  but,  for  a  great  while  pall,  the  redor.  has 
conftantly  named  the  dean  of  faculty,  the  principal, 
and  inalltrs,  for  his  afleftors  ;  and  he  has  always  been, 
and  11  ill  is,  in  the  daily  pradice  of  judging  in  the 
caufes  belonging  to  him,  with  the  advice  of  his  affef- 
i'ors.  Befides  thefe  powers  as  judge,  the  redor  fum- 
mons  and  prefides  in  the  meetings  of  the  univerfity 
for  the  eledion  of  his  fucceffor  ;  and  lie  is  likewife  in 
life  to  call  meetings  of  the  profelfors  for  drawing  up  ad- 
drefies  to  the  king,  eleding  a  member  to  the  general 
aflembly,  and  other  bufinefs  of  the  like  kind. 

The  dean  of  faculty  has,  for  his  province,  the  gi¬ 
ving  diredions  with  regard  to  the  courle  of  lludics;  the 
judging,  together  with  the  redor,  principal,  and  pro- 
ftlfors,  of  the  qualifications  of  thofe  who  delire  to  be 
created  mailers  of  arts,  doctors  of  divinity,  &c.  ;  and 
lie  prefides  in  mcc lings  which  are  called  by  him  for 
thefe  purpofes.  He  is  chofen  annually  by  the  redor, 
principal,  and  mailers. 

The  principal  and  mailers,  independent  of  the  sec¬ 
tor  and  dean,  compofc  a  meeting  in  which  the  princi¬ 
pal  prefides  ;  and  as  they  are  the  perfons  for  wli.ofe 
behoof  chiefly  the  revenue  of  the  college  was  dlabldh- 
ed,  the  adminiftration  of  that  revenue  is  therefore  com¬ 
mitted  to  them.  The  revenue  ariles  from  the  teinds 
of  the  parilh  of  Govern,  granted  by  king  James  \  I.  in 
1557  »  from  the  teinds  of  the  parifhes  of  Renfrew 
Vol.VII.  Part  II. 
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and  Kilbride,  granted  by  the  fame  monarch  in  i6i*h  Clafgow, 
and  confirmed  by  king  Charles  I.  on  the  28th  of  June  '  1 

1630  ;  from  the  teinds  of  the  parihes  of  Calder,  Old 
and  New  Monkland,  conveyed  to  them  by  a  charter 
from  Charles  II.  in  1670  ;  from  a  tack  of  the  arch- 
bilhoprick  ;  and  from  feveral  donations  conferred  by 
private  perfons. 

The  college  of  Glafgow,  for  a  very  conliderable 
time  after  its  ere£tion,  followed  the  mode  of  public 
teaching  which  is  common  even  to  this  day  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  in  many  other  univerfities  through¬ 
out  Europe  ;  that  is,  each  profeffor  gave  a  few  lec¬ 
tures  every  year,  gratis ,  upon  the  particular  fcience 
which  he  profeffed :  but,  in  place  of  this,  the  profef- 
fors  have,  for  a  great  while  pall,  adopted  the  mode  of 
private  teaching ;  that  is,  they  le&ure  and  examine 
two  hours  etfefy  day  during  the  feffion,  viz.  from  the 
iotli  of  October  to  the  10th  of  June;  a  method  which 
comes  much  cheaper  to  the  lludent,  as  he  has  it  in  his 
power,  if  he  is  attentive,  to  acquire  his  education  with¬ 
out  being  under  the  neceffity  of  employing  a  tutor. 

They  have  all'o  private  dalles,  in  which  they  teach 
one  hour  per  day.  The  number  of  ftudents  who  have 
attended  this  college  for  feveral  years  pail,  has  been 
upwards  of  500  each  feafon.  ^ 

The  trade  of  Glafgow  is  faid  to  have  been  fir  ft  pro-  th*  t^ae°0| 
moted  by  one  Mr  William  Elphinftone  in  1420.  This  Glafgow. 
trade  was  mod  probably  the  curing  and  exporting  of 
falmon  ;  but  the  firft  authentic  document  Concerning 
Glafgow  as  a  trading  city  is  in  1 546.  Complaints 
having  been  made  by  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England, 
that  feveral  Englilh  lliips  had  been  taken  and  robbed 
by  vefTels  belonging  to  Scotland,  an  order  of  council 
was  iflued,  difeharging  fuch  captures  for  the  future  ; 
and  among  other  places  made  mention  of  in  this  order 
is  the  city  of  Glafgow.  The  trade  which  at  that 
time  they  carried  on  could  not  be  great.  It  probably 
conllfted  of  a  few  fmall  veflels  to  France  loaded  with 
pickled  falmon  ;  as  this  filhery  was,  even  then,  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent,  by  Glafgow,  Ren¬ 
frew,  and  Dumbarton.  Between  the  year  1630  and 
1660,  a  very  great  degree  of  attention  Teems  to  have 
been  paid  to  inland  commerce  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Glafgow.  Principal  Baillie  informs  us,  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  Glafgow  arifing  from  this  commerce  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  great.  The  exportation  of  falmon  and  of 
herrings  were  alfo  continued  and  increafed.  In  the  war 
between  Britain  and  Holland  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  a  privateer  was  fitted  out  in  Clyde  to  cruife 
againft  the  Dutch.  She  was  called  the  Lion  of  Glaf¬ 
gow ,  Robert  M‘Allan  commander ;  and  carried  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  60  hands. 

A  fpint  of  commerce  appears  to  have  arifen  a- 
mong  the  inhabitants  of  Glafgow  between  the  year 
1660  and  1707.  The  citizens  who  diftinguifhed  them¬ 
felves  mod  during  this  period  were  Walter  Gibfon 
and  John  Anderfon.  Gibfon  cured  and  packed  in 
one  year  .,00  lafts  of  herrings,  which  he  fent  to  St 
Martin’s  in  France  on  board  of  a  Dutch  veflel,  called 
the  St  Agate ,  of  450  tons  burthen  ;  his  returns  were 
brandy  and  fait.  He  was  the  firft  who  imported  iron 
from  Stockholm  into  Clyde.  Anderfon  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  imported  white-wines. 

Whatever  their  trade  was  at  this  time,  it  could 
not  be  confiderable :  the  ports  to  which  they  were 
5  D  obliged 
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:  lay  all  to  the  eaftward  ; 


.Glafgow.  obliged  to  trade  lay  all  to  the  eaftward  :  the  circum- 
L  navigation  of  the  ifiand  would  therefore  prove  an  al- 

moil  unfurmoun  table  bar  to  the  commerce  of  Glafgow; 
and  of  confequence  the  people  on  the  eafl  coaft  would 
be  poffeffed  of  aim  oft.  all  the  commerce  of  Scotland. 
The  union  with  England  opened  a  field  for  commerce 
for  which  the  fituation  Glafgow,  fo  convenient  in 
lefpect  to  the  Atlantic,  was  highly  advantageous. 
Since  that  time  the  commerce  of  the  eafl  coaft  has 
declined,  and  that  of  the  well  increafed  to  an  ama¬ 
zing  degree.  No  fooner  was  the  treaty  of  union 
figned,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Glafgow  began  to 
profecute  the  trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  ;  they 
chartered  vefiels  from  Whitehaven,  fent  out  cargoes 
of  goods,  and  brought  back  tobacco  in  return.  The 
method  in  which  they  at  full  proceeded  in  this  trade, 
was  certainly  a  very  prudent  one.  A  fepercargo  went 
out  with  every  veffel.  He  bartered  his  goods  for’  to¬ 
bacco,  until  fuch  time  as  he  had  either  fold  off  his 
goods,  or  procured  as  much  tobacco  as  was  fufiicient 
to  load  his  veffil.  He  then  immediately  fet  out  on 
his  return  ;  and  if  any  of  his  goods  remained  unfold, 
he  brought  them  home  with  him.  While  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  trade  in  this  way,  they  were  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  country,  by  the  quantity  of  manufactures 
which  they  exported  ;  their  own  wealth  began  to  in- 
create  ;  they  purchaftd  fhips  of  their  own  ;  and,  in 
1718,  the  firfi  veffel  of  the  property  of  Glafgow  croffed 
the  Atlantic.  Their  imports  of  tobacco^  were  now 
confiderable,  and  Glafgow  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  confiderable  port  ;  the  tobacco  trade  at  the  ports 
of  Brillol,  Liverpool,  and  Whitehaven,  was  obferved 
to  dwindle  away  ;  the  people  of  Glafgow  began  to 
fend  tobacco  to  thefe  places,  and  to  underfell  the  Eng- 
lifli  even  in  their  own  ports.  Thus  the  jealoufy  of  the 
latter  was  foon  excited,  and  they  took  every  method 
in  their  power  to  defiroy  the  trade  of  Glafgow.  The 
people  of  Brillol  prefented  remonflrances  to  the  com- 
mifiioners  of  the  cuftoms  at  London  againil  the  trade 
of  Glafgow,  in  1717.  To  thefe  remonllrances  the 
merchants  of  Glafgow  fent  fuch  anfwers  to  the  com- 
miffioners  as  convinced  them  that  the  complaints  of 
the  Brillol  merchants  were  without  foundation.  Butin 

1721,  a  moll  formidable  confederacy  was  entered  into 
by  aim  oil  all  the  tobacco- merchants  in  South  Britain 
agrtir.fi  the  tiaoe  of  Glafgow.  I  hofe  of  London,  Li¬ 
verpool,  and  Whitehaven,  prefented  feverally  to  the 
Loicsofthe  lieafury,  petitions,  arraigning  the  Glas¬ 
gow  merchants  of  bauds  in  the  tobacco  trade.  To 
thefe  petitions  the  Glafgow  people  gave  in  replies ;  and 
the  Lords  of  theTreafury,  after  a  full  and  impartial 
hearing,  were  pleafed  to  difmifs  the  eaufe  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fentence  :  “  That  the  complaints  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Whitehaven,  were 
ground Icfs  ;  and  that  they  proceeded  from  a  fpirit  of 
envy,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  the  filtered  of  trade 
or  of  the  king’s  revenue. ” 

But  the  efforts  of  thefe  gentlemen  did  not  flop  here. 
Ihey  brought  their  complaints  into  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  Commiffiontrs  were  fent  to  Glafgow  in 

1722,  who  gave  in  their  reports  to  the  houfe  in  1722. 
Ihe  merchants  fent  up  diftind  and  explicit  anfwers  to 
theie  reports ;  but  fuch  was  the  intereil  of  their  adver- 
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1  ort-G.afgow,  whofe  private  inftru&lons  feem  to  have  Glaf/cw, 

been,  to  ruin  the  trade  if  poluble,  by  putting  all  ima-  - 

ginable  hardfliips  upon  it.  Hence  it  languifiied  till  the 
year  1735  ;  but  after  that  time  it  began  to  revive,  tho* 
even  after  its  revival  it  was  carried  on  but  flowly  for  a 
confiderable  fpaceof  time. 

At  lafi,  however,  the  aTive  and  enterprifing  fpirit  of 
the  merchants,  lecondtitg  the  natural  advantages  of  their 
fituation,  prevailed  over  all  oppolition  ;  and  the  Ame- 
1  ican  tiade  continued  to  fiourifh  and  incrcafe  until  the 
year  1775,  infomuch  that  the  importation  of  tobacco 
into  Ciyde  that  year  from  the  provinces  of  Virginia, 

Maryland,  and  Carolina,  amounted  to  57,143  hogs¬ 
heads.  But  fmee  the  breach  with  America,  this  trade 
lias  now  fallen  greatly  off,  and  very  large  films  are  Lid 
to  remain  due  to  the  merchants  from  that  quarter  of 
the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  manufadures  of  Glafgow,  Mr  vian'L- 
Cx.blon  is  of  opinion  that  t  he  commerce  to  America -urn  of 
hilt  iuggelted  the  idea  of  introducing  them,  in  any  Glafgovr, 
confiderable  degree  at  lead.  The  firfi  attempts  in  this 
way  were  about  the  year  1725,  and  their  increafe  for 
fome  time  wa?  very  flow,  nor  did  they  begin  to  be 
confiderable  till  great  encouragement  was  given  by  the 
leg  filature  to  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland.  The 
firfi  caufes  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  manufacture  were  the 
ad  of  parliament  in  1748,  whereby  the  wearing  of 
french  cambrics  was  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties* 


fanes,  that  thefe  anfwers  were  difregarded.  New  offi¬ 
cers  were  appointed  at  the  ports  of  Greenock  and- 


that  oi  175),  allowing  weavers  in  flax  or  hemp  to  fet- 
t,e  and  exercife  their  trades  any  where  in  Scotland 
liee  from  all  corporation-dues;  and  the  bounty  of 
t  ut e-halfpence  per  yard  on  all  linens  exported  at  and 
under  1 8  d  per  yard.  Since  that  time  a  fpirit  of  ma¬ 
nufacture  has  been  excited  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Glalgow;  and  great  variety  of  goods,  and  in  very  great 
quantity,  have  been  manufadured.  Checks,  linen?  and 
men  and  cotton,  are  manufadured  to  a  great  extent, 
i  tinted  linens  and  cottons  were  begun  to  be  manufac- 
tured  in  1738  ;  but  they  only  made  garments  till  x  774, 
when  handkerchiefs  were  hril  printed. 

Incles  were  fuff,  made  here  about  the  year  1722. 
Ihe  engine-looms  ufed  at  that  time  were  fo  incouve- 
ment,  and  took  up  fo  much  time  in  making  the  goods, 
that  the  Dutch,  who  were  the  only  people  poffiffi:d  «f 
the  large  mde-looms,  were  almoff  lolely  in  poffirffic.11 
of  this  manufadure.  Mr  Hervey,  who  began  this 
branch  in  Glafgow,  was  fo  feniible  of  the  disadvanta¬ 
ges  under  which  it  laboured,  that  he  went  over  to  Hol- 
lani! ;  and  in  fpite  of  the  care  and  attention  which  the 
Dutch  took  to  conceal  their  methods  of  manufadnring, 
he  brought  over  with  him  from  Mae, km  two  of  their 
looms,  and  one  of  their  workmen.  This  Dutchman 
remained  fome  years  in  Glafgow;  but  on  fome  dife  uft 
be  went  to  Mauchefier,  and  inllruded  the  people  there 
in  the  metnod  of  carrying  on  the  manufadure. 

in  1  757.  carpets  were  begun  to  be  made,  arid  are 
now  earned  on  to ,a  confiderable  extent.  Hunters 
cloths,  Er  ghfli  blankets,  and  other  goods  of  the  fame 
kind,  are  alio  made. 

3  great  va.nety  of  articles  are  manu- 
faduied  at  Glafgow,  of  w'hich  our  limits  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  enter  into  a  detail,  fuch  as  foap,  refining  of 
iugar,  iron-mongery,  brafs,  jewellery,  glafs  both  com¬ 
mon  and  white,  pottery,  &c.  Types  for  printing  are 
made  xn  this  citv  bv  Dr  Wilf™  1  c .....  h  , 
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equal, 

if 
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Glargow.  If  not  fuperior,  in  beauty  to  any  others  in  Britain, 
v- —  Printing  of  books  was  firfh  begun  hereby  George  An- 
derfon  about  the  year  1638.  But  there  was  no  good 
printing  in  Glafgow  till  the  year  i  735,  when  Robert 
Urie  printed  feveral  books  in  a  very  elegant  manner 


miles  diftance,  was  fo  (hallo w  and  fo  obftru£led  by  ftioals, 
as  to  admit  only  of  fmall  craft  from  Greenock,  Poit- 
Glafgow,  and  the  Highlands  :  but  of  late  it  lias  been 
cleared  and  deepened  fo  as  to  admit  veffels  of  confider- 
able  burden  ;  and  it  is  intended  to  make  the  depth 


Gbfgew, 

Glafs. 


The  higheft  perfe&ion,  however,  to  which  printing  as  nearly  equal  as  poffible  to  that  of  the  canal,  in 
hath  yet  been  carried  in  this  place,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other,  was  by  the  late  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis, 

(who  began  iri  the  year  [740);  as  the  many  corredl 
and  fplendid  editions  of  books  printed  by  them  in 
different  languages  fufEciently  tellify.  Some  of  their 
clafiics,  it  is  laid,  are  held  in  fuch  high  efteem  abroad, 
as  to  fell  nearly  at  the  price  of  ancient  MSS.  The 
fame  gentlemen  alfo  eflablifhtd  an  academy  of  paint¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  wealth  of  Scotland  being  unequal  to  the 
undertaking,  it  has  been  fince  given  up. 

Since  the  ftagnation  of  the  American  trade,  already 
noticed,  the  merchants  of  Glafgow  have  turned  their 
attention  more  to  manufactures,  which  have  of  late, 
efpecialiy  that  of  cottons  and  rauflins,  increafed  in  a 
very  rapid  degree,  and  bid  fair  for  putting  the  city  in 
a  more  flour  idling  condition  than  ever  it  was  before. 

The  maniifa&uring-houfes,  the  influx  of  people  for 
carrying  on  tie  manufactures,  the  means  and  encourage¬ 
ment  which  thefe  afford  to  population,  and  the  wealth 
thence  derived  by  individuals  as  well  as  accruing  to 
the  community,  have  all  tended  lately  to  increafe, 
and  are  daily  increafing,  the  extent  of  the  city  and 
the  elegance  of  the  buildings.  Befides  vaiious  im¬ 
provements  in  the  old  ftreets,  feveral  handfome  new 
ones  as  well  as  new  fquares  have  been  added.  1  he 
fite  of  thefe  new  buildings  is  the  trad  of  rifing 


5o 
,  Govern- 


order  that  the  veffels  from  Ireland  and  the  weft  coaft 
may  not  be  induced  exclufively  to  afeend  the  weft 
end  of  the  canal  and  deliver  their  goods  at  Canal- halon, 
but  may  come  up  Clyde  and  unload  at  the  Broomie- 
law. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  is  veiled  in  ^ 
a  provoft  and  three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  deacon- nue>  &.c; 
conveener,  and  a  treafurer,  with  a  common  council  of  the  city. 

13  merchants  and  12  mechanics.  The  provoft  and 
two  of  the  bailies  muft,  by  the  fee  of  the  borough,  be 
elected  fiom  the  merchant  rank,  and  the  other  bailie 
from  the  trades  rank,  i  e.  the  mechanics.  The  pro¬ 
voft  is,  from  courtefy  and  cuftom,  ft  vied  lord  provoft. 

Fie  is  properly  lord  of  the  police  of  the  city,  prefident 
of  the  community,  and  is  ex  ojftclo  a  juftice  of  the 
peace  for  both  the  borough  and  county.  3* 

The  revenue  of  the  tow  n  arifes  from  a  duty  upon  all  Number  of 
grain  and  meal  brought  into  the  city  (which  tax  is  de- inhabitants, 
nominated  the  ladles)  ;  from  the  rents  of  lands  and 
houfes  the  property  of  the  community  ;  from  an  impoft 
of  two  pennies  Scots  upon  every  Scots  pint  of  ale 
or  beer  brewed,  inbrought,  or  fold,  within  the  city;  from 
certain  dues  payable  out  of  the  markets;  from  the  rent3 
of  the  feats  in  churches ;  from  the  dues  of  cranage  at 
the  quay,  at  the  weigh-houfe,  & c.  As  to  the  tonnage  on- 
the  river,  the  pontage  of  the  bridge,  and  ftatute-work; 


ground  already  mentioned  as  the  north  boundary  of  the  thefe,  making  no  part  of  the  city  revenue,  are  kept  fe- 
tov  n  previous  to  its  late  extenfion.  The  weftern  part  parate  and  diltindt  under  the  management  of  comm.f- 
-  -  1  ...  .  r-  rv,  *  iv  - u..  „  ftoners  appointed  by  act  01  parliament. 


of  it,  which  is  perfeaiy  level,  is  occupied  by  a  fpaci- 
ous  fquare,  denominated  George's  Square ;  two  lides 
of  which  are  built  and  inhabited,  and  a  third  begun. 

The  grafs  plot  in  the  middle  is  inclofed  with  a  hand- 

feme  iron  railing.  The  fquare  is  deficient  in  regula-  they  were  eftimated  at  28,000.  In  1785,  when  an 
rity;  the  houfes  on  the  welt  fide  being  a  ftory  higher  accurate  furyey  was  made, _  the  _number  was^about 


About  the  time  of  the  uuion,  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  in  Glafgow  was  reckoned  about  14,000.  In 
1765,  when  a  new  divilion  of  the  parifhes  took  place. 
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The  river, 
(fee. 


than  thofe  of  the  eaft  ;  but  in  other  refpeas  it  is  very 
neat.  To  the  eaft  of  this  fquare  are  feveral  new 
ftreets  laid  out  and  paved,  and  fome  of  them  almoft 
completely  built  on.  The  principal,  though  as  yet 
the  moft  incomplete  of  thofe  ftreets,  is  Ingram  Street, 
which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft.  From  this  the  others 
begin  ;  fc  me  of  them  being  carried  northward  up  the 
hill,  others  going  fouthward  and  joining  the  main 
ftreet  of  the  town.  One  of  the  ftneft  of  thefe  croft 
ftreets  is  Hutchefon  Street. 


36,000  ;  befides  the  fuburbs,  containing  the  Calton, 
Gorbals,  and  Anderfton,  reckoned  about  1000.  Since 
that  time  many  new  buildings,  as  above  noticed,  have 
been  ere&cd,  and  the  city  has  become  confiderably 
more  populous,  but  no  exact  eftimate  has  been  made  ; 
though  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  cannot  at  prefent  be  computed  at  much  lefs 
than  50,000. 

GLASS,  a  tranfparent,  brittle,  factious  body,  pro¬ 
duced  from  fand  melted  in  a  ftrong  fire  with  fixed 


Th  'f noth boundary  of  the  city  was  mentioned  to  alkaline  falls,  lead,  flags,  &c.  till  the  whole  become* 
Ihe  fouth  are  two  bridgeS.  pe^aiy  clear  and  fine.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 


be  the  Clyde.  . 

One  of  them,  the  Old  Bridge,  budt  about  400  years 
tgo  by  archbilhop  llae,  but  fince  repaired  and  partly 
rebuilt,  confifts  of  eight  arches;  and  conn  efts  the  fub- 
urbs  of  Gorbals,  fituated  on  the  oppofite  hde  of  the 
river,  with  the  city.  The  other  is  the  New  Bridge, 
deferibed  above.— On  the  banks  of  the  river,  eaftward, 

is  the  Green;  a  fpot  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  inha- 

bitants.with  conveniences  for  wafting  and  drying  linens,  from  this  p  ant 
and  with  agreeable  and  extenfive  walks  for  recreation. 

On  the  fame  or  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  weftward, 
is  the  Broomie-law,  where  the  quay  is  fituated.  i  il 
within  thefe  few  years,  the  river  here  and  for  feveral 


Latin  glaftum ,  a  plant  called  by  the  Greeks  ifatis,  by  the 
Romans  vitrum ,  by  the  ancient  Britons  guadum,  and 
by  the  Englifh  woad.  We  find  frequent  mention  of 
this  plant  in  ancient  writers,  particularly  Csfar,  Vi¬ 
truvius,  Pliny,  &c.  who  relate,  that  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons  painted  or  dyed  their  bodies  with  glaftum,  gua- 


foot  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  inha-  dum,  vitrum,  &c.  i.  e.  with  the  blue  colour  procured 
fp  °  •  ?L.L...,(V,;no-and  drvincr  linens,  from  this  plant.  And  hence,  the  faftitious  matter  we 


are  fpeaking  of  came  to  be  called  glafs  ;  as  having  al¬ 
ways  fomewhat  of  this  bluifhnefs  in  it.  .  i" 

At  what  time  the  art  of  glafs-making  was  firft  in-Hifloryo| 
vented,  is  altogether  uncertain.  Some  imagine  it  t°g!^ma' 

have 
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Glafs,  have  been  Invented  before  the  flood  .  . . 

have  no  dired  proof,  though  there  is  no  Improbabili¬ 
ty  in  the  fuppofition  ;  for  we  know,  that  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  to  excite  a  very  violent  fire,  fuch  as  is  necef- 
fary  in  metallurgic  operations,  without  vitrifying  part 
of  the  bricks  or  Hones  wherewith  the  furnace  is  'built. 
This  indeed  might  furnifh  the  firfl  hints  of  glafs-ma- 
king  ;  th.o’  it  is  alfo  very  probable,  that  fuch  imperfed 
vitrifications  would  be  obferved  a  long  time  before 
people  thought  of  making  any  ufe  of  them. 

>  Neri  traces  the  antiquity  of  glafs  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Job.  That  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  value  of 
wifdom,  chap,  xxviii.  verfe  17.  fays,  that  gold  and 
cryjial cannot  equal  it.  But  this  word,  which  Neri  will 
have  to  fignify  fad  it  ions  glafs,  is  capable  of  a  great 
many  different  interpretations,  and  properly  fignifies 
only  whatever  is  beautiful  or  tranfparent.  Dr  Merret 
will  have  the  art  to  be  as  ancient  as  that  of  pottery  or 
the  making  of  bricks,  for  the  reafons  already  given,  viz. 
that  by  all  vehement  heat,  fome  imperfed  vitrifications 
are  produced.  Of  this  kind  undoubtedly  was  the  fof- 
file  glafs  mentioned  by  Ferant.  Imperator.  to  have  been 
found  under-ground  where  great  fires  had  been.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  fuch  imperfed  vitrifications  might 
have  pa{fed  unnoticed  for  ages  ;  and  confequently  we 
have  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  the  art 
of  glafs  making  is  of  fuch  high  antiquity. 

The  Egyptians  boaft,  that  this  art  was  taught  them 
by  their  great  Hermes.  Ariflophanes,  Ariftotle,  A- 
lexander,  Aphrodifeus,  Lucretius,  and  St  John  the 
divine,  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  glafs  was  ufed  in 
their  days.  Pliny  relates,  that  it  was  firfl  difcovered 
accidentally  in  Syria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus, 
by  certain  merchants  driven  thither  by  a  ftorm  at  fea  ; 
who  being  obliged  to  continue  there,  and  drefs  their 
viduals  by  making  a  fire  on  the  ground,  where  there 
was  great  plenty  of  the  herb  kali;  that  plant,  burn¬ 
ing  to  allies,  its  falts  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the 
fand,  or  Hones  fit  for  vitrification,  and  thus  produced 
glafs  ;  and  that,  this  accident  being  known,  the  people 
of  Sidon  in  that  neighbourhood  elfayed  the  work,  and 
brought  glafs  into  ufe  ;  fince  which  time  the  art  has 
been  continually  improving.  Be  this  as  it  will,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fuff  glafs- houfes  mentioned  in  hiftory  were 
ereded  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  and  here  was  the  only 
Haple  of  the  manufadure  for  many  ages.  The  fand 
which  lay  on  the  Ihore  for  about  half  a  mile  round  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Belus  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
making  of  glafs,  as  being  neat  and  glittering ;  and  the 
wide  range  of  the  Tyrian  commerce  gave  an  ample 
vent  for  the  produdions  of  the  furnace. 

Mr  Nixon,  in  his  obfervations  on  a  plate  of  glafs, 
found  at  .Herculaneum,  which  was  dellroyed  A.  D. 


Ctafo 


C»P  iSf 


80,  on  which  occafion  Pliny  loll  his  life,  ofFers  feveral 
probable  conjectures,  as  to  the  ufes  to  which  fuch 
plates  might  be  applied.  Such  plates,  he  fuppofes, 
might  ferve  iox  fpecula,  or  looking- glades;  for  Pliny,  in 
fpeaking  of  Sidon,  adds,  Jiquidem  etiam  fpecula  excoglta - 
verat:  the  refledion  of  images  from  thefe  ancient  fpe¬ 
cula  being  effeded  by  befmearing  them  behind,  or  ting¬ 
ing  them  through  with  fome  dark  colour.  Another 
ufe  in  which  they  might  be  employed,  was  for 
adorning  the  walls  of  their  apartments,  by  way  of 
wainfcct,  to  which  Pliny  is  fuppofed  to  refer  by  his 
vitnx  camera,  lib.  xxxvi,  cap,  25,  §  64.  Mr  Nixon 
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bht  of  this  we  farther  conje&ures,  that  thefe  glafs  plates  might  be 

ufed  for  windows,  as  well  as  the  lamina  of  lapis  fpecu -  '"“v--"'' 
laris  an dphengiles,  whicli  were  improvements  in  luxury 
mentioned  by  Seneca,  and  introduced  in  his  time, 

Ep.  xc.  However,  there  is  no  pofitive  authority  re¬ 
lating  to  the  ufage  of  glafs*wmdows  earlier  than  the 
clofe  of  the  third  century :  Mamfejlhis  ejl  (fays  Ladan- 
tius  * ) ,  mctitem  effe,  qua  per  ocuJqs  ea  qua  funt  oppofita ,  *  Be  opift 
tranfpiciat ,  quaji  per  fenejlras  lucent e  vitro  aut  fpecularl  ®sl 
lapide  obduffas. 

The  firfl  time  we  hear  of  glafs  made  among  the 
Romans  was  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  Pliny  re¬ 
lates  that  an  artift  had  his  houfe  demohflied  for  ma¬ 
king  glafs  malleable,  or  rather  flexible  ;  though  Pe- 
tronius  Arbiter,  and  fome  others,  allure  us,  that  the 
emperor  ordered  the  artift  to  be  beheaded  for  his  in¬ 
vention. 

It  appears,  however,  that  before  the  conqueft  of 
Britain  by  the  Romans,  glafs-houfes  had  been  ereCted 
in  this  lfland,  as  well  as  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

Hence,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  to  be  found 
annulets  of  glafs,  having  a  narrow  perforation  and  thick 
rim,  denominated  by  the  remaining  Britons  gleineu  natd - 
reedh 3  or  glafs  adders ,  and  which  were  probably  in  for¬ 
mer  times  ufed  .  as  amulets  by  the  druids  f.  It  can  f  See  A& 
fcarcely  be  queftioned  that  the  Britons  were  fufficieiit-£w*#w|* 
ly  well  verfed  in  the  manufacture  of  glafs,  to  form  out  0vum* 
of  it  many  more  ufeful  inftruments  than  the  glafs- beads. 

Hiftory  indeed  affures  us,  that  they  did  manufacture  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  glafs  velfels.  Thefe,  like  their 
annulets,  were  molt  probably  green,  blue,  yellow,  or 
black,  and  many  of  them  curioufly  ftreaked  with  other 
colours.  The  procefs  in  the  manufacture  would  be 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Gauls  or  Spainards. 

The  fand  of  their  Ihores  being  reduced  to  a  fufficient 
degree  of  finenefs  by  art,  was  mixed  with  three-fourths 
of  its  weight  of  their  nitre  (much  the  fame  with  our 
kelp),  and  both  were  melted  together.  The  metal  was 
then  poured  into  other  velfels,  where  it  was  left  to 
harden  into  a  mafs,  and  afterwards  replaced  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  where  it  became  tranfparent  in  the  boiling,  and 
was  afterwards  figured  by  blowing,  or  modelling  in 
the  lath,  into  fuch  velfels  as  they  wanted. 

It  is.  not  probable  that  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
i^ould  improve  the  glafs  manufacture  among  the  Bri¬ 
tons.  The  tafte  of  the  Romans  at  that  time  was  juft 
the  re  verfe  of  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  illand.  The 
former  preferred  filver  and  gold  to  glafs  for  the  com- 
pofition  of  their  drinking  velfels.  They  made  indeed 
great  improvements  in  their  own  at  Rome,  during  the 
government  of  Nero.  The  velfels  then  formed  of  this 
metal  rivalled  the  bowls  of  porcelain  in  their  dearnefs, 
and  equalled  the  cups  of  cryftal  in  their  tranfparency. 


But  thefe  were  by  far  too  coftly  for  common  ufe  ;  and 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  were  never  attempted  in 
Britain.  The  glafs  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was  of  a  quality  greatly  inferior  ;  and,  from  the 
fragments  which  have  been  difcovered  at  the  ftations  or 
towns  of  either,  appear  to  have  confided  of  a  thick, 
fometimes  white,  but  moftly  blue  green,  metal. 

.  According  to  venerable  Bede,  artificers  flailed  in  ma- 
king  glafs  for  windows  were  brought  over  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  year  674,  by  abbot  Benedid,  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  glazing  the  church  and  monaftery  of  Were- 
mouth.  According  to  others^  they  were  firft  brought 

over 


glaft. 
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over  by  Wilfrid,  biftiop  of  Worcefter,  about  the  fame 
time.  Till  this  time  the  art  of  making  fueh  glafs  was 
unknown  in  Britain  ;  though  glafs  windows  did  not 
begin  to  be  common  before  the  year  1 180  :  till  this  pe¬ 
riod  they  were  very  fcarce  in  private  houfes,  and  comi- 
dtred  as  a  kind  of  luxury,  and  as  marks  of  great  mag¬ 
nificence.  Italy  had  them  firft,  next  France,  from 
whence  they  came  into  England. 

Venice,  for  many  years,  excelled  all  Europe  in  the 
frnenefs  of  its  glaffes;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Venetians  were  the  only  people  that  had  the  fecret  of 
making  cry  Hal  looking  glajfes.  The  great  glafs-  works 
were  at  Muran,  or  Muiano,  a  village  near  the  city, 
which  furn idled  all  Europe  with  the  finelt  and  largeft 

rlajfts.  .  -  . 

The  fafs  manufacture  was  firft  begun  in  England'in 
1557: ‘the  finer  fort  was  made  in  the  place  called 
Grutched  Friars,  in  London  ;  the  fine  flint  glafs,  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Venice,  was  firft  made  in  the  Savoy- 
houfe,  in  the  Strand,  London.  This  manufafture  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  much  improved  in  1635,  when  it 
was  carried  on  with  fea-coal  or  pit- coal  inftead  of  wood, 
and  a  monopoly  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Mantel], 
who  was  allowed  to  import  the  fine  Venetian  flint  glajjes 
for  drinking,  the  art  of  making  which  was  not  brought 
to  perfection  before  the  reign  ofWilliam  III.  But  the 
firft  vlafs  plates,  for  looking -glajfes  and  coach  windows, 
were  made,  1673.  at  Lambeth,  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham;  who,  in  1670,  introduced 
of  the  mamifa&lire  of  fine  glafs  into  England,  by  means 
of  Venetian  artills,  with  amazing  fuccefs.  So  that  with¬ 
in  a  century  pad,  the  French  and  Englilh  have  not  on¬ 
ly  come  up  to,  but  even  furpaffed  the  Venetians,  and 
we  are  now  no  longer  fupplied  from  abroad. 

The  French  made  a  contiderable  improvement  in  the 
art  of  glafs,  by  the  invention  of  a  method  to  call  very 
lartre  plates,  till  then  unknown,  and  fcarce  prartiledyet 
by  any  but  themfelves  and  the  Englifti.  That  court 
applied  itfelf  with  a  laudable  induftry  to  cultivate  and 
improve  the  glafs  manufadure.  A  company  oi  glafs- 
men  was  eftablilhed  by  letters  patent ;  and  it  wis  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  arret,  not  only  that  the  woi  king  in  glafs 
fliould  not  derogate  any  thing  from  nobility,  but  even 
that  none  but  nobles  ftiould  be  allowed  to  work  there- 
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10  An  extenfive  manufadory  of  this  elegant  and  valu¬ 
able  branch  of  commerce  was  firft  eftablilhed  111  Lan- 
calhire,  about  the  year  1773,  through  the  fpinted  ex¬ 
ertions  of  a  very  readable  body  of  proprietors,  who 
were  incorporated  by  an  ad  of  parliament.  From 
thoft  vaiious  difficulties  conftantly  attendant  upon  new- 
undertakings,  when  they  have  to  contend  with  power¬ 
ful  foreign  ettabliftiments,  it  was  for  fome  time  con- 
fiderably  embarrafted  ;  but  Government,  of  late,  ha¬ 
ving  taken  off  fome  leftridions  that  bore  hard  upon 
it,  and  made  fome  judicious  regulations  relative  to  the 
mode  of  levying  the  excife  duty,  it  now  bids  fair  to 
rival,  if  not  furpafs,  the  mod  celebrated  continental 
manufadures,  both  with  refped  to  the  quality,  bnlh- 
ancy,  and.  fize  of  its  productions*  . 

Theory  of  With  regard  to  the  theory  of  vitrification,  we  are 
vitrificatioii almoft  totally  in  the  dark.  In  general,  it  feems  to  be 
•accruin.  that  ftate  in  which  folid  bodies  are,  by  the  vehement 
adion  of  fire,  fitted  for  being  diflipated  or  earned  oft 
in  vapour.  Ill  all  vitrifications  there  is  a  plentiful  eva- 


poration  ;  and  if  any  folid  fubilance  is  carried  off  in  ^  ... 

vapour  by  the  intenfe  heat  of  a  burning  fpeculum,  a  J 

vitrification  is  always  obferved  prcvioufly  to  take  place. 

The  difference,  then,  between  the  ftate  of  fufion  and 
vitrification  of  a  folid  body  we  may  conceive  to  be, 
that  in  the  former  the  element  of  fire  adfs  upon  the 
parts  of  the  folid  in  fuch  a  manner  as  only  to  disjoin 
them,  and  render  the  fubilance  fluid  ;  but  in  vitrifica¬ 
tion  the  fire  not  only  disjoins  the  particles,  but  com¬ 
bines  with  them  in  a  latent  ftate  into  a  third  fubilance  5 
which,  having  now  as  much  fire  as  it  can  contain,  can 
receive  no  further  change  from  that  element  except 
being  carried  off  in  vapour. 

But  though  we  are  unable  to  effedt  this  change  up¬ 
on  folid  bodies  without  a  very  violent  heat,  it  is  other- 
wife  in  the  natural  proceffes.  By  what  we  call  cryjlaU 
Ihation ,  nature  produces  more  perfed  glaffes  than  we 
can  make  with  our  furnaces.  Thefe  are  called  precious  - 
Jones ;  but  in  all  trials  they  difeover  the  effential  pro¬ 
perties  of  glafs,  and  not  of  ftones.  The  moll  diftin- 
guilhing  property  of  glafs  is  its  refilling  the  force  of 
fire,  fo  that  this  element  cannot  calcine  or  change  it  as 
it  does  other  bodies,  but  can  only  melt  it,  and  then 
carry  it  off  in  vapours.  To  this  laft  all  the  precious 
ftones  are  fubjedf.  The  diamond  (the  hardell  and. 
moil  ponderous  of  them  all)  is  diftipable  in  a  lefs  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  than  what  would  difiipate  common  glafs. 

Nor  can  it  be  any  objection  to  this  idea,  that  fome 
kinds  of  glafs  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
kind  of  porcelain  by  a  long-continued  cementation  with 
certain  materials.  This  change  happens  only  to  thofe 
kinds  of  glafs  which  are  made  of  alkaline  fait  and 
fand  ;  and  Dr  Lewis  hath  fhown  that  this  change  is 
produced  by  the  difiipation  of  the  faline  principle,  - 
which  is  the  lcaft  fixed  of  the  two.  Glafs,  therefore, 
we  may  ftill  confider  as  a  fubilance  upon  which  the  fire 
has  no  other  effedt  than  either  to  melt  or  difiipate  it 
in  vapour. 

The  other  properties  of  glafs  are  very  remarkable, 
fome*  of  which  follow.  .  3 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  moftelaftic  bodies  in  nature.  It  Remark- 

the  force  with  which  glafs- balls  ftrike  each  other  beahleproy 
reckoned  16,  that  wherewith  they  recede  by  virtue  of  0 

their  elafticity  will  be  nearly  15. 

2.  When  glafs  is  fuddenly  cooled,  it  becomes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brittle ;  and  this  brittlenefs  is  foretimes 
attended  with  very  furprifing  phenomena.  Hollow 
bells  made  of  annealed  glais,  with  a  fmall  hole  in  them, 
will  fly  to  pieces  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  only,  if  the 
hole  by  which  the  internal  and  external  air  communi- 

cate  be  flopped  with  a  finger.  Lately,  however,  fome  Surpnfing  y 
veffels  made  of  fuch  annealed  glafs  have  been  difeover-  fr*£  lryo! 
ed,  which  have  the  remarkable  property  of  refilling  a»»n iakd 
very  hard  flrokes  given  from  without,  though  they  * a  s* 
fhiver  to  pieces  by  the  fhocks  received  from  the  fall  of 
very  light  and  minute  bodies  dropped  into  their  cavi¬ 
ties.  Thefe  glaffes  may  be  made  of  any  fhape  ;  all 
that  needs  be  obferved  in  making  them  is,  that  their 
bottom  be  thicker  than  their  fides.  1  he  thicker  the 
bottom  is,  the  eafier  do  the  glaffes  break.  One  whole 
bottom  is  three  fingers  breadth  in  thicknefs,  flies  with 
as  much  eafe  at  kail  as  the  thinneft  glafs.  Some  of  - 
thefe  vefftls  have  been  tried  with  llrokes  of  a  mallet  - 
fufficient  to  drive  a  nail  into  wood  tolerably  hard,  and 
have  held  good  without  breaking.  They  have  alfo 
„  sdifted  i 
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i  Glaf~3,  refilled  the  (hock  of  feveral  heavy  bodies  let  fall  into 
their  cavities,  from  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  • 
as  muiket  balls,  pieces  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  pyrites! 
jafper,  wood,  bone,  &c.  But  this  is  not  furprifing 
as  other  glaffes  of  the  fame  ihape  and  fize  will  do  the 
fame  :  but  the  wonder  is,  that  taking  a  (hiver  of  flint 
of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  and  letting  it  fall  into  the 
glafs  only  from  the  height  of  three  inches,  in  about 
two  feconds  the  glafs  flies,  and  fometimes  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  fhock  ;  nay,  a  bit  of  flint  no  larger 
than  a  grain,  dropped  into  feveral  glafles  fucceffively, 
though  it  did  not  immediately  break  them,  yet  when 
fet  by,  they  all  flew  in  lefs  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Some  other  bodies  produce  the  fame  effect  with 
‘n*  ’  fS  (^pphire,  diamond,  porcelain,  hard  temper¬ 
ed  lteel;  alfo  marbles  fuch  as  boys  play  with,  and  like- 
wife  pearls. 

Theft  experiments  were  made  before  the  Royal 
.  ociety  ;  and  fucceeded  equally  when  the  glaffes  were 
held  m  the  hand,  when  they  were  relied  on  a  pillow, 
put  in  water,  or  filled  with  water.  It  is  alfo  remar k- 
able,  that  the  glaffes  broke  upon  having  their  bottoms 
fl.ghtly  rubbed  with  the  finger,  though  fome  of  them 
did  not  fly  till  half  an  hour  after  the  rubbing.  If  the 
glafles  are  every  where'  extremely  thin,  they  do  not 
break  in  thefe  circumftances. 


Glafs. 


Attempts  Some  have  pretended  to  account  for  thefe  pheno- 
to ^account  mena,  by  faying,  that  the  bodies  dropped  into  the 
veffels  caufe  a  concuflion  which  is  flronger  than  the 
cohefive  force  of  the  glafs,  and  confequently  that  a 
rupture  mull  enfue.  But  why  does  not  a  ball  of  iion, 
gold,  filver,  or  copper,  which  are  perhaps  a  thoufand 
times  heavier  than  the  flint,  produce  the  fame  effed  > 
ft  is  becaufe  they  are  not  elaftic.  But  furely  iron  is 
more  elaftic  than  the  end  of  one’s  finger.— Mr  Euler 
has  endeavoured  to  account  for  thefe  appearances  from 
lus  principles  of  percuff.on.  He  thinks  that  this  ex¬ 
periment  entirely  ovetthrows  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
meafure  the  force  of  percuflion  by  the  vis  viva,  or  ab* 
lolute  apparent  ftrength  of  the  ftroke.  According 
to  h.s  principles,  the  great  hardnefs  and  angular  fi- 
guie  of  the  flint,  which  makes  the  (pace  of  contaft 
with  the  glafs  extremely  fmall,  ought  to  caufe  an  im- 
preffion  on  the  glafs  yaftly  greater  than  lead,  or  any 
other  metal  ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  flint’s 
breaking  the  veffel,  though  the  bullet,  even  falling 

from  a  confiderable  height,  does  no  damage _ Hollow 

cups  made  of  green  bottle  glafs,  fome  of  them  three 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  w-ere  inftantly  broken  by  a 
fhiver  of  flint,  weighing  about  two  grains,  though  they 

of  Biree^eet1  ^  ^  &  muiket'baU  from  t,le  height 

I  hat  Mr  Euler’s  theory  cannot  be  conclufive  more 
than  the  other,  muft  appear  evident  from  a  very  flight 
confideration.  It  is  not  by  angular  bodies  alone  that 
the  glaffes  are  broken.  The  marbles  with  which  chil¬ 
dren  play  are  round,  and  yet  they  have  the  fame  effedt 
with  the  angular  flint.  Befides,  if  it  was  the  mere 
force  of  percuffion  which  broke  the  glaffes,  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  fradlure  would  always  take  place  at  the  verv 
inftant  of  the  ftroke  ;  but  we  have  feen,  that  this  did 
not  happen  fometimes  till  a  very  confiderable  fpace  of 
time  nad  elapfed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
'*  °ccafioned  by  the  putting  in  motion  fome 
fubtile  fluid  with  which  the  fubftance  of  the  glafs  is 
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filled;  and  that  the  motions  of  this  fluid,  when  once 
excited  in  a  particular  part  of  the  glafs,  foon  propagate  — v- 
t  hern  (elves  through  the  whole  or  greateft  part  of  it  bv 
which  means  the  cohefive  power  becomes  at  laft’too 
w  eak  to  refill  them.  There  cau  be  little  doubt  that 
tiie  fluid  juft  now  mentioned  is  that  of  eledricity.  It 
is  known  to  exift  in  glafs  in  very  great  quantity  ;*  and 
it  al  o  is  known  to  be  capable  of  breaking  glaffes,  even 
when  annealed  with  the  greateft  care,  if  put  into  too 
vio.ent  a  motion.  Probably  the  cooling  of  glafs  haftily 
may  make  it  more  eledlric  than  is  conftftent  with  its 
cohefive  power,  fo  that  it  is  broken  by  the  leaft  in- 
creafe  of  motion  in  the  eledlric  fluid  by  friction  or 
otherwife.  I  his  is  evidently  the  cafe  when  it  is  bro- 

alfnK7  r'eb:T  W'th  the  f‘n«er:  but  '''hy  it  fliould 
alfo  break  by  the  mere  contact  of  flint  and  the  other 

S™S>n,"'"tio"cJ’ i“  b'»  *»«*»* 

‘I1  Phenomenon  .lib  i.  produced  i„  , 

g  ,  vuoes  placed  in  certain  circumftances.  When  thefe  fd^-tubc: 
aie  laid  before  a  fire  in  an  horizontal  polition,  having  !?efore  1 
their  extremities  properly  fupported,  they  acquire  afi‘e* 
rotatory  motion  round  their  axis,  and  alfo  a  progref- 
five  motion  towards  the  fire,  even  when  their  fupports 
are  declining  from  the  fire,  fo  that  the  tubes  will  move 
Iitlie  way  up  lull  towards  the  fire.  When  the  pro- 
greffive  motion  of  the  tubes  towards  the  fire  is  flopped 
y  any  ob  tacle,  their  rotation  ftill  continues.  When 
the  tubes  are  placed  in  a  nearly  upright  pod  are,  leaning 
o  the  light  hand,  the  motion  will  be  from  call  to  well- 
but  if  they  lean  to  the  left  hand,  their  motion  will  be 
tom  weft  to  eaft;  and  the  nearer  they  ate  placed  to  the 
perfedliy  upright  pollute,  the  lefs  will  the  motion  be 
either  way. 

If  the  tube  is  placed  horizontally  on  a  glafs  plane, 
e  fragment,  for  lnftance,  of  coach  window-glafs,  in- 
itcad  of  moving  towards  the  fire,  it  will  move  from  it 
and  about  its  axis  in  a  contrary  direftion  to  what  it 
had  done  before  ;  nay,  it  will  recede  from  the  fire,  and 
move  a  litLe  up-hill  vyhen  the  plane  inclines  towards 
the  fare.—  rhefe  experiments  are  recorded  in  the  Phi- 
lolophical  1  ranfaftians  *.  They  fucceeded  beft  with  .  M0  * 
tubes  about  20  or  22  inches  long,  which  had  in  each  $  f  4?6‘ 
end  a  pretty  ftrong  pin  fixed  in  cork  for  an  axis.  * 

he  reafon  given  for  thefe  phenomena,  is  the  fwell-  7 

mg  of  the  tubes  towards  the  fire  by  the  heat,  which  Attenipts 
is  known  to  expand  all  bodies.  For,  fay  the  adopters 
of  this  hypothefis,  granting  the  exillence  of  fuch  a 
fwelhng,  gravity  mull  pull  the  tube  down  when  fup- 
ported  near  its  extremities;  and  a  frefh  part  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire,  ,t  muft  alfo  fwell  out  and  fall  down 
and  fo  on.— But,  without  going  farther  in  the  expla- 
nation  of  this  hypothefis,  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  it  proceeds  is 
a  e  .  for  though  fire  m.deed  makes  bodies  expand, 
it  does  not  wereafe  them  in  weight  ;  and  therefore  the 
fides  of  the  tube,  though  one  of  them  is  expanded  by 
the  fire,  muft  ft, II  remain  in  equilibria  ;  and  hence  we 
mr.ft  conclude,  that  the  caufes  of  thefe  phenomena  re- 
main  yet  to  be  difeovered. 

f  y  Glafs  iSa1;‘!S.Jdi1!a‘able  by  than  metalline 
fubftances,  and  fohd  glafs  flicks  are  lefs  dilatable  than 
tubes.  I  hi.  was  fir  ft  difeovered  by  Col.  Roy,  in  ma-  v  , 
king  experiments  m  order  to  reduce  barometers  to  a  vol  ixvif^ 
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found  pra&icable  ;  and  fmee  his  experiments 
made,  one  of  the  tubes  1 8  inches  long,  being  compa¬ 
red  with  a  folid  glafs*rod  of  the  fame  length,  the  for¬ 
mer  was  found  by  a  pyrometer  to  expand  four  times 
as  much  as  the  other,  in  a  heat  approaching  to  that 
of  boiling  oil. — On  account  of  the  general  quality 
which  glafs  has  of  expanding  lefs  than  metal,  M.  de 
Luc  recommends  it  to  be  ufed  in  pendulums  :  and  he 
fays  it  has  alfo  this  good  quality,  that  its  expanfions 
are  always  equable,  and  proportioned  to  the  degrees 
of  heat  ;  a  quality  which  is  not  be  found  in  any  other 
fubltance  yet  known. 

5.  Glafs  appears  to  be  more  fit  for  the  condenfa- 
tion  of  vapours  than  metallic  fubltances.  An  opai 
glafs  tilled  with  water,  in  the  fummer-time,  will  ga¬ 
ther  drops  of  water  on  the  outtide,  juil  as  far  as  the 
water  in  the  intide  reaches  ;  and  a  per  fun’s  breath 
blown  on  it,  manifetlly  inoiHens  it.  Glafs  alfo  be¬ 
comes  moift  with  dew,  when  metals  do  not.  See 
Dew. 

6.  A  drinking  glafs  partly  filled  with  water,  and 
rubbed  on  the  brim  with  a  wet  finger,  yields  mutical 
notes,  higher  or  lower  as  the  glafs  is  more  or  lefs  full  ; 
and  will  make  the  liquor  frilk  and  leap.  See  Har¬ 
monica. 

7.  Glafs  is  pofTeffed  of  very  great  eledlrical  virtues. 
See  Electricity,  pafjlm . 

Materials  for  Making  of  Glass .  The  materials  where¬ 
of  glafs  is  made,  we  have  already  mentioned  to  be  fait 
and  fand  or  Hones. 

1.  The  fait  here  ufed  is  procured  from  a  fort  of  afhes 
brought  from  the  Levant,  called  polverine,  or  rochetla  ; 
which  aihes  arc  thole  of  a  fort  of  water-plant  called 
kali* ,  cut  down  in  fummer,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  burnt 
in  heaps,  either  on  the  ground,  or  on  iron  grates  ;  the 
allies  fulling  into  a  pit,  grow  into  a  hard  mafs,  or 
(lone,  fit  for  ufe.  It  may  alfo  be  procured  from  common 
kelp,  or  the  allies  of  the  ficus  vijiculofus.  See  Kelp, 
and  Fucus. 

To  extra#  the  fait,  thefe  allies,  or  polvenne,  are 
powdered  and  fifted,  then  put  into  boiling  water,  and 
there  kept  till  one  third  of  the  water  be  confumed  ; 
the  whole  being  flirred  up  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  afhes  may  incorporate  with  the  fluid,  and  ali  us 
falts  be  extra&ed  :  then  the  veffel  is.  filled  up  with 
new  water,  and  boiled  over  again,  till  one  half  be 
confumed  ;  what  remains  is  a  fort  of  ley,  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fait.  1  his  ley,  boiled  over 
frefli  coppers,  thickens  in  about  24  hours, 
its  fait  ;  which  is  to  be  ladled  out,  as 
earthen  pans,  and  thence  into  wooden 


again  in 
and  fnoots 
it  (hoots,  into 
vats  to  Crain 

and  dry.  This  done,  it  is  grofsly  pounded,  and  thus 
putin  a  fort  of  oven,  called  calcar ,  to  dry.  It. may 
be  added,  that  there  are  other  plants,  behdes  kali  and 
fucus,  which  yield  a  Lit  fit  for  glafs  :  fuch  are  the 
common  way-thiftle,  bramble,  hops,  wormwood,  woad, 
tobacco,  fern,  and  the*  whole  leguminous  tribe,  as 
peafe,  beans,  &c. 

Pearl- a  flies  form 


leading  flux  iu  the  manufacture 


of  glafs,  and  moftly  fupply  the  place  of  the  Leyant- 
aflies,  the  barillas  of  Spain,  and  many  other  kinds, 
which  were  formerly  brought  here  for  making  both 
glafs  and  foap.  See  Pearl- Afhes.  . 

There  are  other  fluxes  ufed  for  different  kinds  ot 
glafs,  and  for  various  purpofes,  as  calcined  lead,  nitre, 
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were  fea-falt,  borax,  arfeiiic,  fmitlis  clinkers,  and  wood- 
aflies,  containing  the  earth  and  lixiviate  falts  as  pro¬ 
duced  by  incineration.  With  regard  to  thefe  feveral 
fluxes,  we  may  obferve,  in  general,  that  the  more 
calx  of  lead,  or  other  metallic  earth,  enters  into  the 
compofition  of  any  glafs,  fo  much  the  more  fuiible, 
foft,  coloured,  and  denfe  this  glafs  is,  and  reciprocally. 

The  colours  given  to  glafs  by  calxes  of  lead,  are 
(hades  of  yellow  ;  on  the  other  hand,  glaffes  that  con¬ 
tain  only  f aline  fluxes  partake  of  the  properties  of  falts; 
they  are  lefs  heavy,  lefs  denfe,  harder,  whiter,  more 
brilliant,  and  more  brittle  than  the  former ;  and  glaf¬ 
fes  containing  both  faline  and  metallic  fluxes  do  alfo 
partake  of  the  properties  of  both  thefe  fubftances. 
Glades  too  faline  are  eafily  fufceptible  of  alteration  by 
the  action  of  air  and  water ;  efpeciallv  thofe  in  which 
alkalis  prevail  ;  and  thefe  are  alfo  liable  to  be  injured 
by  acids.  Thofe  that  contain  too  much  borax  and 
arfenic,  though  at  fir ll  they  appear  very  beautiful, 
quickly  tarnifh  and  become  opake  when  expofed  to 
air.  By  attending  to  thefe  properties  of  different 
fluxes,  phlogillic  or  faline,  the  artill  may  know  how¬ 
to  adjuft  the  proportions  of  thefe  to  fand,  or  powdered 
flints,  for  the  various  kinds  of  glafs.  See  the  article 
Vitrification. 

2.  The  fand  or  done,  called  by  the  artiffs  iarfo ,  is 
the  fecond  ingredient  in  glafs,  and  that  which  gives  it 
the  body  and  firmnels.  Thefe  Hones,  Agricola  ob- 
ferves,  mull  be  fuch  as  will  fufe  ;  and  of  thefe  fuch  as 
are  white  and  tranfparent  are  belt  ;  fo  that  cryllal 
challenges  the  precedency  of  all  others. 

At  Venice  they  chiefly  ufe  a  fort  of  pebble,  found, 
in  the  river  Teiino,  refembling  white  marble,  and  cal¬ 
led  cuogolo .  Indeed  Ant.  Neri  affures  11s,  that  all  Hones 
which  will  flrike  lire  with  fteel,  are  fit  to  vitrify:  but 
Dr  Moriet  fhows,  that  there  are  fome  exceptions  from 
this  1  ule.  Flints  are  admirable  ;  and  when  calcined, 
powdered,  and  fearced,  make  a  pure  white  cryllalline 
metal :  but  the  expence  of  preparing  them  makes  the 
mailers  of  our  glafs-houfes  fparing  of  their  ufe.  Where 
proper  Hones  cannot  be  fo  conveniently  had,  fand  is 
ufed.  The  beH  for  this  purpofc  is  that  which  is  white,, 
fmall,  and  llnning  ;  examined  by  the  microfcope,  it 
appears  to  be  finall  fragments  of  rock  cryllal.  For 
green  glafs,  that  which  is  of  a  foft  texture,  and  more 
gritty  ;  it  is  to  be  well  walked,  which  is  all  the  prepa¬ 
ration  it  needs.  Gur  glafs-houfes  are  furnilhed  with 
white  fand  for  their  cryllal  glaffes  from  Lynn  in  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Mardilone  in  Kent,  and  with  the  courier 
for  green- glafs  from  Woolwich. 

boir  e  mention  a  third  ingredient  in  glafs,  viz.  man- 
ganele  a  kind  of  pfeudo-loadHone,  dug  up  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  Italy,  and  even  in  Mendip  hills  in  Somerfetfliire. 
But  the  proportion  hereof  to  the  reft  is  very  inconfi- 
derable  ;  belide,  that  it  is  not  ufed  in  all  glafs.  Its 
office  is  to  purge  off  the  natural  greenifh  colour,  and 
give  it  fome  other  tin&ure  required. 

For  this  purpofe  it  fliould  be  chofen  of  a  deep  co¬ 
lour,  and  free  from  fpecks  of  a  metalline  appearance, 
or  a  lighter  caft ;  manganefe  requires  to  be  well  calcined 
in  a  hot  furnace,  and  then  to  undergo  a  thorough  levu 
gation.  The  effltl  of  manganefe  in  deftroying  the  co. 
lours  of  glafs,  and  hence  called  the  foap  of  glafs,  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  M'.  Montamy,  in  his  Tratte  des  Couleurs 
pour  la  Peinlure  en  Email ,  in  the  following  manner  .. 

iheT 
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GIaf«i.  tlie  manganefe  deilroys  the  green,  olive,  and  blue  colours 
of  glafs,  by  adding  to  them  a  purple  tinge,  and  by  the 
mixture  producing  a  blackifh  brown  colour  ;  and  as 
blacknefs  is  caufed  merely  by  an  abforption  of  the  ray  a 
of  light,  the  blackifh  tinge  given  to  the  glafs  by  the 
mixture  of  colours,  prevents  the  refle&ion  of  fo  many 
rays,  and  thus  renders  the  glafs  lefs  coloured  than  be¬ 
fore,  But  the  black  produced  by  this  fubftance  fug- 
gefts  an  obvious  reafon  for  ufing  it  very  fparingly  in 
thofe  compofitions  of  glafs  which  are  required  to  be 
very  tranfparent.  Nitre  or  faltpetre  is  alfo  ufed  with 
the  fame  intention  ;  for  by  deflroying  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  the  phlogifton  which  gives  a  ftrong  tinge  of  yel¬ 
low  to  glafs  prepared  with  lead  as  a  flux,  it  ferves  to 
free  it  from  this  coloured  tinge  ;  and  in  faline  glaffes, 
nitre  is  requilite  in  a  fmaller  proportion  to  render  them 
fufficiently  tranfparent,  as  in  the  cafe  of  looking-glafs 
and  other  kinds  of  plates. 

Kinds  of  Glass .  The  manufactured  glafs  now  in 
ufe  may  be  divided  into  three  general  kinds  ;  white 
tranfparent  glafs,  coloured  glafs,  and  common  green  or 
bottle  glafs.  Of  the  iirft  kind  there  is  a  great  variety ; 
as  the  flint  glafs,  as  it  is  called  with  us,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  cryftal  glafs,  which  are  applied  to  the  fame  ufes  5 
the  glafs  for  plates  for  mirrors  or  looking-gfaffes;  the 
glafs  for  windows  and  other  lights  ;  and  the  glafs  for 
phials  and  fmall  vefiels.  And  thefe  again  differ  in  the 
fubftances  employed  as  fluxes  in  forming  them,  as  well 
as  in  the  coarfenefs  or  finenefs  of  fuch  as  are  ufed  for 
their  body.  The  flint  and  cryftal,  mirror  and  beft 
window  glafs,  not  only  lequire  fuch  purity  in  the 
fluxes,  as  may  render  it  practicable  to  free  the  glafs 
perfectly  from  all  colour;  but  for  the  fame  reafon 
likewife,  either  the  white  Lynn  fand,  calcined  flints, 
or  white  pebbles,  fhould  be  ufed.  The  others  do  not 
demand  the  fame  nicety  in  the  choice  of  the  materials  ; 
though  the  fecond  kind  of  window  glafs,  and  the  beft 
kind  of  phial,  will  not  be  fo  clear  as  they  ought,  if 
either  too  brown  fand,  or  impure  falts,  be  fuffered  to 
enter  into  their  compofition. 

Of  coloured  glafs  there  is  a  great  variety  of  forts, 
differing  in  their  colour  or  other  properties  according 
to  the  occafions  for  which  they  are  wanted.  The 
differences  in  the  latter  kind  depend  on  the  accidental 
preparation  and  management  of  the  artifts  by  whom 
they  are  manufactured,  as  will  be  afterwards  ex¬ 
plained. 

Furnace  for  the  Making  of  Glass.  In  this  manufac¬ 
ture  there  are  three  forts  of  furnaces;  one  called  cal- 
>car  is  for  the  frit ;  the  fecond  is  for  working  the 
glafs  ;  the  third  ferves  to  anneal  the  glafs,  and  is  cal¬ 
led  the  leer .  See  Plate  CCXX. 

The  calcar  refembles  an  oven  ten  feet  long,  feven 
feet  broad,  and  two  deep  :  the  fuel,  which  in  Britain 
is  fea  coal,  is  put  into  a  trench  on  one  fide  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  ;  and  the  flame  reverberating  from  the  roof  upon 
the  frit  calcines  it.  The  glafs-furnace,  or  working- 
furnace,  is  round,  of  three  yards  diameter,  and  two 
high  ;  or  thus  proportioned.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  of  which  is  vaulted  The  lower  part  is 
properly  called  the  crown ,  and  is  made  in  that  form. 
Its  ufe  is  to  keep  a  brifk  fire,  which  is  never  put  out. 
The  mouth  is  called  the  hocca.  There  are  feveral  holes 
in  the  arch  of  this  crown,  through  which  the  flame 
paffes  into  the  fecond  vault  or  partition,  and  reverbe- 
N°  140. 


rates  into  the  ports  filled  with  the  ingredients  above* 
mentioned.  Round  the  inlides  are  eight  or  more  pots  v** 
placed,  and  piling  pots  on  them.  The  number  of  pets 
is  always  double  that  of  the  boecas  or  mouths,  or  of 
the  number  of  workmen,  that  each  may  have  one  pot 
refined  to  work  out  of,  and  another  for  metal  to  refine 
in  while  he  woiks  out  of  the  other.  Through  the 
working  holes  the  metal  is  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
the  pots  are  put  into  the  furnace;  and  thefe  holes  are 
flopped  with  moveable  covers  made  of  lute  and  brick, 
to  fereen  the  workmens  eyes  from  the  fcorching  flames. 

On  each  fide  of  the  bocca  or  mouth  is  a  bocarella  or 
little  hole,  out  of  which  coloured  glafs  or  finer  metal 
is  taken  from  the  piling  pot.  Above  this  oven  there 
is  the  third  oven  or  leer ,  about  five  or  fix  yards  long, 
where  the  vefiels  or  glafs  are  annealed  or  cooled  ; 
this  part  con  lifts  of  a  tower,  befides  the  leer,  into 
which  the  flame  afeends  from  the  furnace.  The  tower 
has  two  mouths,  through  which  the  glaffes  are  put  in 
with  a  fork,  and  fet  on  the  floor  or  bottom :  but  they 
are  drawn  out  on  iron  pans,  called  fraches ,  through  the 
leer,  to  cool  by  degrees ;  fo  that  they  are  quite  cold 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  mouth  of  the  leer,  which 
enters  the  farofel  or  room  where  the  glaffes  are  to  be 
flowed. 

But  the  green  glafs-furnace  is  fquare  ;  and  at  each 
angle  it  has  an  arch  for  annealing  or  cooling  glaffes* 

The  metal  is  wrought  on  two  oppofite  fides,  and  oil 
the  other  two  they  have  their  colours,  into  which  are 
made  linnet  holes  for  the  fire  to  come  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  to  bake  the  frit,  and  to  difeharge  the  fmoke. 

Fires  are  made  in  the  arches  to  anneal  the  work,  fo 
that  the  whole  procefs  is  done  in  one  furnace. 

Thefe  furnaces  muft  not  be  of  brick,  but  of  hard 
fandy  ftones.  In  France,  they  build  the  outfide  of 
brick;  and  the  inner  part,  to  bear  the  fire,  is  made  of  a 
fort  of  fuller  s  earth,  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  of  which 
earth  they  alfo  make  their  melting-pots.  In  Britain 
the  pots  are  made  of  Sturbridge  clay. 

Mr  Blanconrt  obferves,  that  the  worft  and  rougheft 
work  in  this  art  is  the  changing  the  pots  when  they 
are  worn  out  or  cracked.  In  this  cafe,  the  great 
working  hole  muft  be  uncovered;  the  faulty  pot  muft 
be  taken  out  with  iron  hooks  and  forks,  and  a  new 
one  muft  be  fpeedily  put  in  its  place,  through  the 
flames,  by  the  hands  only.  For  this  work,  the  man 
guards  himfelf  with  a  garment  made  of  fkins,  in  the 
fhape  of  a  pantaloon,  that  covers  him  all  but  his  eyes, 
and  is  made  as  wet  as  pofiible  :  the  eyes  are  defended 
with  a  proper  fort  of  glafs. 

Liflruments  for  Making  of  Glass .  The  inftruments 
made  ufe  of  in  this  work,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
that  follow.  A  blowing-pipe,  made  of  iron,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  with  a  wooden  handle.  An 
iron  rod  to  take  up  the  glafs  after  it  is  blown,  and 
to  cut  off  the  former.  Sciffars  to  cut  the  glafs  when 
it  comes  off  from  the  firft  hollow  iron.  Shears  to  cut 
and  fhape  great  glaffes,  &c.  An  iron-ladle,  with  the 
end  of  the  handle  cafed  with  wood,  to  take  the  metal 
out  of  the  refining  pot,  to  put  it  into  the  workmens 
pots.^  A  fmall  iron- ladle,  cafed  in  the  fame  manner, 
to  fkim  the  alkalic  fait  that  fwims  at  top.  Shovels, 
one  lixe  a  peel,  to  take  up  the  great  glaffes;  another, 
like  a  fire-fhovel, '  to  feed  the  furnace  with  coals.  A 
hooked  iron  fork,  to  ftir  the  matter  in  the  pots.  An 
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Glaf*.  iron  rake  for  'the  fame  purpofe,  and  to  ftir  the  frit. 

—  v  '  An  iron  fork,  .to  change  or  pull  the  pots  out  of  the 
furnace,  Sec . 

Campofitions  for  White  and  Cryftal  Glass .  I.  To 
make  cryftal  glafs ,  take  of  the  whiteft  tarfo,  pounded 
fmall,  and  fearccd  as  fine  as  flour,  200  pounds  ;  of  the 
fait  of  polverine  1 30  pounds;  mix  them  together,  and 
put  them  into  the  furnace  called  the  calcar ,  firft  heat¬ 
ing  it.  For  an  hour  keep  a  moderate  fire,  and  keep 
flirring  the  materials  with  a  proper  rake,,  that  they 
may  incorporate  and  calcine  together;  then  increafe  the 
fire  for  five  hours  ;  after  which  take  out  the  matter; 
which  being  now  fufficiently  calcined,  is  called  frit . 
From  the  calcar  put  the  frit  in  a  dry  place,  and  cover 
it  up  from  the  dull  for  three  or  four  months.  Now 
to  make  the  glafs  or  cryftal :  take  of  this  cryflal  frit, 
called  alfo  hollito;  fet  it  in  pots  in  the  furnace,  adding 
to  it  a  due  quantity  of  magnefia  or  manganefe  :  when 
the  two  are  fufed,  call  the  fluor  into  fair  water,  to 
clear  it  of  the  fait  called  fandiver ;  which  would  other- 
wife  make  the  cryftal  obfeure  and  cloudy.  This  lo¬ 
tion  muft  be  repeated  again  and  again,  as  often  as 
needful,  till  the  cryftal  be  fully  purged  ;  or  this  feum 
may  be  taken  off  by  means  of  proper  ladles.  Then 
fet  it  to  boil  four,  five,  or  fix  days ;  which  done,  fee 
whether  it  have  manganefe  enough;  and.  if  it  be  yet 
greenifh,  add  more  manganefe,  at  diferetion,  by.  little 
and  little  at  a  time,  taking  care  not  to  overdofe  it,  be- 
caufe  the  manganefe  inclines  it  to  a  blackifh  hue* 
Then  let  the  metal  clarify,  till  it  becomes  of  a  clear 
and  Aiming  colour  ;  which  done,  it  is  fit  to  be  blown 
or  formed  into  veffels  at  pleafure.  # 

2.  Flint  glafs ,  as  it  is  called  by  us,  is  of  the  fame 
general  kind  with  that  which  in  other  places  is  called 
cryftal  glafs.  It  has  this  name  from  being  originally 
made  with  calcined  flints,  before  the  ufe  of  the  white 
fand  was  underftood  ;  and  retains  the  name,  though  110 
flints  are  now  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  it.  This 
flint  glafs  differs  from  the  other,  in  having  lead  for  its 
flux,  and  white  fand  for  its  body  ;  whereas  the  fluxes 
ufed  for  the  cryftal  glafs  are  falts  or  arfenic,  and  the 
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30  pounds  of  red-lead,  20  pounds  of  the  beft  pea**!- 
afhes,  10  pounds  of  nitre,  15  pounds  of  common  fait, 
and  fix  pounds  of  arfenic.  The  beft  German  cryftal 
glafs  is  made  of  120  pounds  of  calcined  flints  or  white 
fand,  70  pounds  of  the  beft  pearl-afties,  10  pounds  of 
faltpetre,  half  a  pound  of  arfenic,  and  five  ounces  of 
magnefia.  And  a  cheaper  compoficion  is  formed  of 
1 20  pounds  of  calcined  flints  or  white  fand,  46  pounds 
of  pearl- afhes,  7  pounds  of  nitre,  6  pounds  of  arfenic, 
and  5  ounces  of  magnefia. 

A  glafs  much  harder  than  any  prepared  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  may  be  made  by  means  of  borax  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  ;  Take  four  ounces  of  borax,  and  an 
ounce  of  fine  fand;  reduce  both  to  a  fubtiie  powder, 
and  melt  them  together  in  a  large  clofe  crucible  fet  in 
a  wind  furnace,  keeping  up  a  ftrong,fire  for  half  an 
hour;  then  take  out  the  crucible,  and  when  cold  break 
it,  and  there  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  a  pure  hard 
glafs  capable  of  cutting  common  glafs  like  a  diamond. 
This  experiment,  duly  varied,  fays  Dr  Shaw,  may  lead 
to  feveral  ufeful  improvements  in  the  arts  of  glafs, 
enamels,  and  factitious  gems,  and  fhows  an  expeditious 
method  of  making  glafs,  without  any  fixed  alkali, 
which  has  been  generally  thought  an  effential  ingre¬ 
dient  in  glafs,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  cal¬ 
cined  cryftal  or  other  fubftances  being  added  to  this 
fait  inftead  of  fand,  it  might  not  make  a  glafs  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  nature  of  a  diamond. 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  glaffes,  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  form  or  manner  of  working  them;  viz. 
I.  Round  glafs ,  as  thofe  of  our  veffels,  phials,  drinking- 
glaffes,  &c.  II.  Fable  or  window -glaf ,  of  which  there 
are  divers  kinds  ;  viz.  crown-glafs,  jealous-glafs,  &c. 
III.  PI  ate -glafs,  or  mirror-glafs . 

I.  Working  or  Blowing  Round  Glass .  The  working 
furnace,  we  have  obferved,  is  round,  and  has  fix  boc- 
cas  or  apertures:  at  one  of  thefe  called  th c  great  bocca , 
the  furnace  is  heated,  and  the  pots  of  frit  are  at  this 
fet  in  the  furnace  ;  two  other  fmaller  holes,  called  bo - 
carellas ,  ferve  to  lade  or  take  out  the  melted  metal,  at 
the  end  of  an  iron,  to  work  the  glafs.  At  the  other 
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ufed  for  the  cprftal  glafs  are  ^  7  river  pebbles6  holes  they  put  in  pots  of  fufible  ingredients,  to  bepre- 
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proper  proportion  of  nitre  is  added,  to  burn  away  the 
plilogifton  of  the  lead,  and  alfo  a  fmall  quantity  o 
magnefia  ;  and  in  fome  works  they  ufe  a  proportional 
quantity  of  arfenic  to  aid  the  fluxing  ingredients.  The 
moft  perfect  kind  of  flint  glafs  may  be  made  by  fufing 
with  a  very  ftrong  fire  i  20  pounds  of  the  white  fand, 
ro  pounds  of  red  lead,  40  pounds  of  the  beft  peatl- 
aflaes,  20  pounds  of  nitre,  and  five  ounces  of  magnefia. 
Another  compofition  of  flint  glafs,  which  is  faid  to 
come  nearei  to  the  kind  now  made,  is  the  following  : 

120  pounds  of  fand,  54  P<»IIlds  of  the  beft  P«arl  a(hes> 
26  pounds  of  red-lead,  .apoundsof  nitre,  and  6  ounces 
of  magnefia.  To  either  of  thefe  a  pound  or  two  of  ar¬ 
fenic  may  be  added,  to  increafe  the  flux  of  the  compo- 
fition.  A  cheaper  compofition  of  flint  glafs  may  be 
made  with  120  pounds  of  white  fand,  35  pounds  of 
the  beft  pearl-afhes,  40  pounds  of  red-lead,  13  pounds 
of  nitre,  6  pounds  of  arfenic,  and  4  dunces  of  magnefia; 
or  inftead  of  the  arfenic  may  be  fubftituted  15  pounds 
of  common  fait  ;  but  this  will  be  more  brittle  than 
the  other.  The  cheapeft  compofition  for  the  vvorft 
kind  of  flint  glafs  confifts  of  1 20  pounds  of  white  fand, 
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There  are  fix  pots  in  each  furnace,  all  made  of  to¬ 
bacco-pipe  clay,  proper  to  fuftain  not  only  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  but  alfo  the  effed  of  the  polverine,  which  pe¬ 
netrates  every  thing  elfe.  There  are  only  two  of  thefe 
pots  that  work  :  the  reft  ferve  to  prepare  the  matter 
for  them.  The  fire  of  the  furnace  is  made  and  kept 
up  with  dry  hard  wood,  call  in  without  intermifiion  at 
fix  apertures. 

When  the  matter  contained  in  the  two  pots  is  fuf- 
ficieutly  vitrified,  they  proceed  to  blow  or  fafliion  it. 
For  this  purpofe  the  workman  dips  hb  blowing  pipe 
into  the  melting-pot ;  and  by  turning  it  about,  the 
metal  fticks  to  the  iron  more  firmly  than  turpentine* 
This  he  repeats  four  times,  at  each  time  rolling  the 
end  of  his  inftrument,  with  the  hot  metal  thereon,  on 
a  piece  of  plate- iron  ;  over  which  is  a  veffel  of  water 
which  helps  to  cool,  and  fo  to  confolidate  and  to  dif- 
pofe  that  matter  to  bind  more  firmly  with  what  is  to 
be  taken  next  out  of  the  melting  pot.  But  after  he  has 
dipt  a  fourth  time,  and  the  workman  perceives  there 
is  metal  enough  on  the  pipe,  he  claps  his  mouth  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  other  end  of  it,  and  blows  gently 
5  E  through 
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through  the  iron  tube,  till  the  metal  lengthens  like  a 
'  bladder  about  a  foot.  Then  he  rolls  it  on  a  marble 
ftone  a  little  while  to  polifh  it  ;  and  blows  a  fecond 
time,  by  which  he  brings  it  to  the  fhape  of  a  globe  of 
about  1 8  or  20  inches  diameter.  Every  time  he  blows 
into  the  pipe,  he  removes  it  quickly  to  his  cheek  ; 
otherwife  he  would  be  in  danger,  by  often  blowing,  of 
drawing  the  flame  into  his  mouth:  and  this  globe  may 
.be  flattened  by  returning  it  to  die  fire;  and  brought 
into  any  form  by  {lamp  irons,  which  are  always  ready. 
When  the  glafs  is  thus  blown,  it  is  cut  off  at  the  col¬ 
let  or  neck  ;  which  is  the  narrow  part  that  ftuck  to 
the  iron.  The  method  of  performing  this  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  the  pipe  is  relied  on  an  iron  bar,  clofe  by  the 
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collet,  it  will  crack  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which,  hours  fn  the  Y hfden!ng  11 ,24 
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collet,  it  will  crack  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which, 
with  a  flight  blow  or  cut  of  the  fhears,  will  immediate- 
1  y  Separate  the  collet. 

.  this  done,  the  operator  dips  the  iron  rod 

into  the  meiting-pot,  by  which  he  extra&s  as  much 
metal  as  ferves  to  attract  the  glafs  he  has  made,  to 
which  he  now  fixes  this  rod  at  the  bottom  of  his  work, 
oppofite  to  the  opening  made  by  the  breaking  of  the" 
collet.  In  this  pofition  the  glafs  is  carried  to  the  great 
bocca  or  mouth  of  the  oven,  to  be  heated  and  fold¬ 
ed  ;  by  which  means  it  is  again  put  into  fuch  a  foft 
Hate,  that,  by  the  help  of  an  iron  inftrument,  it  can 
be  pierced,  opened,  and  widened,  without  breaking. 
But  the  veflel  is  not  finifhed  till  it  is  returned  to  the 
great  bocca  ;  where  being  again  heated  thoroughly, 
and  turned  quickly  about  with  a  circular  motion,  it 
will  open  to  any  fize,  by  the  means  of  the  heat  and 
motion. 

^If  there  remain  any  fuperfluities,  they  are  cut  off 
with  the  fhears ;  for  till  the  glafs  is  cool,  it  remains 
in  a  foft  flexible  ftate.  It  is  therefore  taken  from  the 
bocca,  and  carried  to  an  earthen  bench,  covered  with 
brands,  which  are  coals  extinguifhed,  keeping  it  turn¬ 
ing  ;  becaufe  that  motion  prevents  any  fettling,  and 


oppofite  the  pipe,  and  draws  it  out  with  a  pair  of  iron 
pmcers,  and  immediately  cuts  off  the  fame  end  with  ’ 
the  help  of  a  little  cold  water,  as  before. 

The  cylinder  being  now  open  at  one  end,  is  carried 
back  to  the  bocca  ;  and  there,  by  the  help  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  cut  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  iron 
pipe  or  rod 1 ;  and  the  whole  length  at  another  place, 
by  which  alfo  it  is  cut  off  from  the  iron  rod.  Then  it 
is  heated  gradually  on  an  earthen  table,  by  which  it 
opens  in  length  ;  while  the  workman,  with  an  iron 
tool,  alternately  lowers  and  raifes  the  tivo  halves  of  the 
cyhnder;  which  at  laft  will  open  like  a  fheet  of  paper, 
and  fall  into  the  fame  flat  form  in  which  it  ferves  for 
ule;  in  which  it is  preferred  by  heating  it  over  again, 
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hours  in  the  annealing  furnace,  to  which  it  is  carried 
upon  forks.  In  this  furnace  an  hundred  tables  of 
glafs  may  he  at  a  time,  without  injury  to  each  other, 
by  icparating  them  into  tens,  with  an  iron  fhiver  be¬ 
tween,  which  diminiflies  the  weight  by  dividing  it 
Hnd  keeps  the  tables  flat  and  even. 

Of  window  or  table  glafs  there  are  various  forts, 
made  in  different  places,  for  the  ufe  of  building, 
ihofe  moll  known  among  us  are  given  us  by  the  an- 
thor  or  the  Builder’s  Dictionary,  as  follows  • 

t.  Crown  of  which,  fays  Neri,  there  are  two  kinds, 
dminguifhed  by  the  places  where  they  are  wrought ; 
viz.  Ratcliff  crown  glafs,  which  is  the  bell  and  cleared 
and  was  hrft  made  at  the  Bear-garden,  on  the  Bank- 
lide,  oouthwark,  but  lince  at  Ratcliff:  of  this  there 
are  24  tables  to  the  cafe,  the  tables  being  of  a  circular 
orm,  about  three  feet  fix  inches  in  diameter.  The 
other  kind,  or  Lambeth  crown  glafs,  is  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  former,  and  more  inclining  to  green. 

I  he  be  ft  window  or  crown  glafs  is  made  of  white 
land  60  pounds,  of  purified  pearl  afhes  30  pounds,  of 
faltpetre  15  pounds,  of  borax  one  pound,  and  of  ar- 
femc  hast  a  pound.  If  the  glafs  fbould  prove  yellow, 
magnyfia  mull  be  added.  A  cheaper  compofition  for 
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cleared  from  the  iron  rod  by  a  flight  ftroke  by  the 
hand  of  the  workman. 

If  the  veflel  conceived  in  the  workman’s  mind,  and 
whole  body  is  already  made,  requires  a  foot,  or  a 
handle,  or  any  other  member  or  decoration,  lie  makes 
them  feparately ;  and  now  efiays  to  join  them  with  the 
help  of  hot  metal,  which  he  takes  out  of  the  pots  with 
his  iron-rod but  the  glafs  is  not  brought  to  its  true 
hardnefs  till  it  has  pafled  the  leer  or  annealing  oven, 
defcnbed  before. 

II.  Working  or  Blowing  of  Window  or  Table  Gl  ass. 
I  he  method  of  working  round  glafs,  or  vtflels  of  anv 

fort,  in  in  pxTp-riT  _ 1*  .i  „  .  ' 
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window  or  table  glafs,  till  the  blowing  iron  ha's 
been  dipt  the  fourth  time.  But  then  inflead  of  round¬ 
ing  it,  the  workman  blows,  and  fo  manages  the  metal 
upon  the  iron  plate,  that  it  extends  two  or  or  three 
feet  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder.  This  cylinder  is  put 
again  to  the  fire,  and  blown  a  fecond  time,  and  is  thus 
repeated  till  it  is  extended  to  the  dimenfions  required, 

„  ..f  ,t0  wblcb  the  P'Pe  is  fixed  diminifhing  gradu¬ 

ally  till  it  ends  in  a  pyramidal  form  ;  fo  that,  to  brino- 
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mon  laft,  5  pounds  of  nitre,  2  pounds  of  arlenic.  and 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  magnefia.  The  common 
or  green  window  glafs  is  compofed  of  60  pounds 
ot  white  fand,  30  pounds  of  unpurified  pearl  afhes,  to 
pounds  of  common  fait,  2  pounds  of  aifrnic,  and  two 
ounces  of  magnefia.  But  a  cheaper' compofition  for 
this  purpofe  confifls  of  120  pounds  of  the  cheapeft 
white  land,  30  pounds  of  unpurified  pearl-aflies,  60 
pounds  of  wood  afhes,  well  burnt  and  fifted,  20  pounds 
ot  common  fait,  and  5  pounds  of  arfenic. 

2.  trench  glafs,  called  alfo  Normandy  glafs,  and  for¬ 
merly  Lorraine  glaf ,  becaufe  made  in  thofe  provinces 
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five  whereof  are  in  the  forefl  of  Lyons,  four  in  the 
county  of  Eu  ;  the  lad  at  Beaumont  near  Rouen.  It 
is  ot  a  thinner  kind  than  our  crown  glafs;  and  when 
laid  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  appears  of  a  dirtyifh 
green  colour.  There  are  but  25  tables  of  this  to  the 

3.  German  glafs,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  -white  and  the 
green:  the  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  but  is  fubieft  to 
thofe  fmall  curved  flreaks  obferved  in  our  Newcaftle 
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Giafs.  ftreaks  as  the  wlhte ;  but  both  of  them  are  ftraighter  and 
lefs  warped  than  our  Newcaftle  giafs. 

4.  Dutch  giafs  is  not  much  unlike  our  Newcaftle 
giafs  either  in  colour  or  price.  It  is  frequently  much 
warped  like  that,  and  the  tables  are  but  fmall. 

5.  Newcaflle  giafs  is  that  moft  ufed  in  England.  It 
is  of  an  afh- colour,  and  much  fubjedl  to  fpecks,  ftreaks, 
and  other  blemifhes;  and  befides  is  frequently  warp¬ 
ed.  Leybourn  fays,  there  are  45  tables  to  the  cafe, 
each  containing  five  fuperficial  feet :  fome  fay  there 

'  are  but  35  tables,  and  fix  feet  in  each  table, 

6.  Phial  giafs  is  a  kind  betwixt  the  flint  giafs  and 
the  common  bottle  or  green  giafs.  The  belt  kind 
may  be  prepared  with  1  20  pounds  of  white  fand,  50 
pounds  of  unpurified  pearl-afhes,  io  pounds  of  com¬ 
mon  fait,  5  pounds  of  arfenic,  and  5  ounces  of  magne- 
fia.  The  compofition  for  green  or  common  phial  giafs 
confifts  of  120  pounds  of  the  cheapeft  white  fand,  80 
pounds  of  wood  allies  well  burnt  and  fifted,  20  pounds 
of  pearl-afhes,  15  pounds  of  common  fait,  and  1  pound 
of  arfenic. 

The  common  bottle  or  green  is  formed  of  fand  of 
any  kind  fluxed  by  the  alhes  of  burnt  wood,  or  of  any 
parts  of  vegetables;  to  which  may  be  added  th efcoria 
or  clinkers  of  forges.  When  the  fofteft  fand  is  ufed, 
200  pounds  of  wood  alhes  will  fuffice  for  100  pounds 
of  fand,  which  are  to  be  ground  and  mixed  together. 
The  compofition  with  the  clinkers  confifts  of  170 
pounds  of  wood- allies,  100  pounds  of  fand,  and  50 
pounds  of  clinkers  or  fcoria ,  which  are  to  be  ground 
and  mixed  together.  If  the  clinkers  cannot  be  ground, 
they  mult  be  broke  into  fmall  pieces,  and  mixed  with 
the  other  matter  without  any  grinding. 

III.  Working  of  Plate  or  Mirror  Glass.  1.  The 
materials  of  which  this  giafs  is  made  are  much  the 
fame  thofe  of  other  woiks  of  giafs,  viz.  an  alkali  as 
fait  and  fand. 

The  fait,  however,  fliould  not  be  that  extra&ed  from 
polverine  or  the  allies  of  the  Syrian  kali,  but  that  from 
barilla,  growing  about  Alicant  in  Spain.  It  is  very 
rare  that  we  can  have  the  barilla  pure  ;  the  Spaniards 
in  burning  the  herb  make  a  pra&ice  of  mixing  another 
herb  along  with  it,  which  alters  its  quality;  or  of 
adding  fand  to  it  to  increafe  the  weight,  which  is 
cafily  difcovered  if  the  addition  be  only  made  after 
the  boiling  of  the  alhes,  but  next  to  impofiible  if  made 
in  the  boiling.  It  is  from  this  adulteration  that  thofe 
threads  and  other  defers  in  plate  giafs  arife.  To 
prepare  the  fait,  they  clean  it  well  of  all  foreign  mat¬ 
ters;  pound  or  grind  it  with  a  kind  of  mill,  and  finally 

fift  it  pretty  fine.  . 

Pearl-afties,  properly  purified,  will  furnifli  the  alkali 
fait  requifite  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  add  borax  or  common  fait,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
fufion,  and  prevent  the  giafs  from  ftiffening  in  that 
degree  of  heat  in  which  it  is  to  be  wrought  into  plates. 
Fur  purifying  the  pearl-afhes,  diffolve  them  in  four 
times  their  weight  of  boiling  water,  in  a  pot  of  caft 
iron,  always  kept  clean  from  ruft.  Eet  the  folution 
be  removed  into  a  clean  tub,  and  remain  there  24  hours 
or  longer.  Having  decanted  the  clear  part  of  the 
fluid  from  the  dregs  or  fediment,  put  it  again  in  the 
iion  pot,  and  evaporate  the  water  till  the  falts  are  left 
perfectly  dry.  Preferve  them  in  ftone-jars,  well  fecu- 
red  from  air  and  moitture. 


Pearl-afhes  may  alfo  be  purified  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  fo  as  to  be  proper  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
moft  tranfparent  giafs,  by  pulverizing  three  pounds  of 
the  beft  pearl-afhes  with  fix  ounces  of  faltpetre  in  a 
giafs  or  marble  mortar,  till  they  are  well  mixed  ;  and 
then  putting  part  of  the  mixture  into  a  large  crucible, 
and  expofing  it  in  a  furnace  to  a  ftrong  heat.  When 
this  is  red-hot,  throw  in  the  reft  gradually  ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  red  hot,  pour  it  out  on  a  moiltened  ftone 
or  marble,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  or  clean  iron  pot, 
with  ten  pints  of  water  ;  heat  it  over  the  fire  till 
the  falts  be  entirely  melted;  let  it  then  ftand  to  cool, 
and  filter  it  through  paper  in  a  pewter  cullender. 
When  it  is  filtered,  put  the  fluid  again  into  the  pot, 
and  evaporate  the  fait  to  drynefs,  which  will  then  be 
as  white  as  fnow  ;  the  nitre  having  burnt  all  the  plilo- 
giftic  matter  that  remained  in  the  pearl-afhes  after  their4 
former  calcination. 

As  to  the  fand,  it  is  to  be  fifted  and  wafhed  till 
fuch  time  as  the  water  come  off  very  clear;  and  when 
it  is  well  dried  again,  they  mix  it  with  the  fait,  paf- 
fing  the  mixture  through  another  fieve.  This  done, 
they  lay  them  in  the  annealing  furnace  for  about  two 
hours;  in  which  time  the  matter  becomes  very  light 
and  white  ;  in  this  ftate  they  are  called  frit  or  fritta ; 
and  are  to  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  clean  place,  to  give 
them  time  to  incorporate  ;  they  lie  here  for  at  leaft  a 
year. 

When  they’ would  employ  this  frit,  they  lay  it  for 
fome  hours  in  the  furnace,  adding  to  fome  the  frag¬ 
ments  or  ftiards  of  old  and  ill  made  glaffes ;  taking 
care  firft  to  calcine  the  ftiards  by  heating  them  red- 
hot  in  the  furnace,  and  thus  calling  them  into  cold 
water.  To  the  mixture  muft  likewife  be  added  man- 
ganefe,  to  promote  the  fufion  and  purification. 

The  beft  compofition  for  looking-glafsplates  confifts 
of  60  pounds  of  white  fand  cleanfed,  25  pounds  of 
purified  pearl-afhes,  15  pounds  of  faltpetre,  and  7 
pounds  of  borax.  If  a  yellow  tinge  fhould  affeCl  the 
giafs,  a  fmall  proportion  of  magnefia,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  arfenic,  fhould  be  added.  An  ounce 
of  the  magnefia  may  be  firft  tried  ;  and  if  this  proves 
inefficient,  the  quantity  fhould  be  increafed. 

A  cheaper  compofition  for  looking-glafs  plate  con¬ 
fifts  of  60  pounds  of  the  white-fand,  20  pounds  of 
pearl-afhes,  10  pounds  of  common  fait,  7  pounds  of 
nitre,  2  pounds  of  arfenic,  and  1  pound  of  borax.  The 
matter  of  which  the  glaffes  are  made  at  the  famous 
manufacture  of  St  Gobin  in  France,  is  a  compofition 
of  folder  and  of  a  very  white  fand,  which  are  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  of  all  heterogeneous  bodies  ;  afterwards 
wafhed  forfeveral  times,  and  dried  fo  as  to  be  pulve¬ 
rized  in  a  mill,  confifting  of  many  peftles,  which  are 
moved  by  horfes.  When  this  is  done,  the  fand  is  fift¬ 
ed  through  filk  fieves  and  dried. 

The  matter  thus  far  prepared  is  equally  fit  for  plate- 
glafs,  to  be  formed  either  for  blowing  or  by  cafting. 

The  largeft  glaffes  at  St  Gobin  are  run;  the  middle  - 
fized  and  fmall  ones  are  blown. 

2.  Blowing  the  plates .  The  workhoufes,  furnaces, 
&c.  ufed  in  the  making  of  this  kind  of  plate-glafs,  are 
the  fame,  except  that  they  are  fmaller,  and  that  the 
carquaiffes  are  difpofed  in  a  large  covered  gallery,  over 
againft  the  furnace,  as  thofe  in  the  following  article, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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After  the  materials  are  vitrified  by  the  heat  of  the 
**  fire,  and  the  glafs  is  fufficiently  refined,  the  workman 
dips  in  his  blowing-iron,  fix  feet  long,  and  two  inches 
m  diameter,  (harpened  at  the  end  which  is  put  in  the 
mouth,  and  widened  at  the  other,  that  the  matter  may 
adhere  to  it.  By  this  means  he  takes  up  a  fmall  ball 
of  matter,  which  flicks  to  the  end  of  the  tube  by  con- 
ftantly  turning  it.  He  then  blows  into  the  tube,  that 
the  air  may  fwell  the  annexed  ball  5  and  carrying  it 
over  a  bucket  of  water,  which  is  placed  on  a  fupport 
at  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  he  fprinkles  the  end 
of  the  tube  to  which  the  matter  adheres,  with  water, 
ltill  turning  it,  that  by  this  cooling  the  matter  may 
coale  fee  with  the  tube,  and  be  fit  for  fuftaining  a 
greater  weight.  He  dips  the  tube  again  into  the  fame 
pot,  and  proceeds  as  before  ;  and  dipping  it  in  the  pot 
a  third  time,  he  takes  it  out,  loaded  with  matter,  in 
the  fhape  of  a  pear,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  foot  long,  and  cools  it  at  the  bucket ;  at  the  fame 
time  blowing  into  the  tube,  and  with  the  affiflance  of 
a  labourer,  giving  it  a  balancing  motion,  he  caufes  the 
matter  to  lengthen  ;  which,  by  repeating  this  opera- 
■tron  feveral  times,  affumes  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  ter¬ 
minating  like  a  ball  at  the  bottom,  and  in  a  point  at 
the  top.  The  affiftant  is  then  placed  on  a  ftool  three 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  and  on  this  ftool  there  are  two 
upright  pieces  of  timber,  with  a  crofs  beam  of  the 
fame,  for  fupporting  the  glafs  and  tube,  which  are 
kept  in  an  oblique  pofition  by  the  affiftant,  that  the 
niaftcr  workman  may  with  a  punchion  fet  in  a  wooden 
handle,  and  with  a  mallet  make  a  hole  in  the  mafs  : 
this  hole  is  drilled  at  the  centre  of  the  ball  that  termi¬ 
nates  the  cylinder,  and  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
When  the  glafs  is  pierced,  the  defefts  of  it  are  per- 
ctived  ;  if  *-  -  L’  ** 
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Ihe  tube  horizontally  on  a  little  iron  treflel,  placed  on 
the  fupport  of  the  aperture  of  the  furnace.  Having 
txpofed  it  to  the  heat  for  about  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  takes  it  away,  and  with  a  pair  of  long  and 
broad  (hears,  extremely  (harp  at  the  end,  widens  the 
glafs,  by  infinuating  the  (hears  into  the  hole  made 
with  the  punchion,  whilft  the  affiftant,  mounted  on  the 
ftool,  turns  it  round,  till  at  laft  the  opening  is  fo  large 
as  to  make  a  perfeft  cylinder  at  bottom.  When  tins 
is  done,  the  workman  lays  his  glafs  upon  the  treftels 
at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  to  heat  it  :  he  then  gives 
it  to  his  affiftant  on  the  ftool,  and  with  large  (hears 
cuts  the  mafs  of  matter  up  to  half  its  height.  There 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  an  iron  tool  called  print'd, 
which  is  now  heating,  that  it  may  unite  and  coalefce 
with  the  glafs  juft  cut,  and  perform  the  office  which 
the  tube  did  before  it  was  feparated  from  the  glafs. 
This  ponti!  is  a  piece  of  iron  fix  feet  long,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  cane  or  tube,  having  at  the  end  of  it  a  fmall 
iron  bar,  a  foot  long,  laid  equally  upon  the  long  one, 
and  making  with  it  a  T.  This  little  bar  is  full  of  the 
matter  of  the  glafs,  about  four  inches  thick.  This 
red-hot  pontil  is  prefented  to  the  diameter  of  the 
glafs,  which  coalefces  immediately  with  the  matter 
round  the  pontil,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  glafs  for  the 
following  operation.  When  this  is  done,  they  fepa- 
rate  the  tube  from  the  glafs,  by  ftriking  a  few  blows 
with  a  chiflel  upon  the  end  of  the  tube  which  has  been 
cooled  ;  fo  that  the  glafs  breaks  direftly,  and  makes 
this  feparation,  the  tuhe  being  difeharged  of  the  glafs 
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now  adhering  to  the  pontil.  They  next  prefent  to  the  Glafc. 

furnace  the  pontil  of  the  glafs,  laying  it  on  the  treflel  - /— 

to  heat,  and  redden  the  end  of  that  glafs;  that  the 
workman  may  open  it  with  his  (hears,  as  he  has  al¬ 
ready  opened  one  end  of  it,  to  complete  the  cylinder; 
the  affiftant  holding  it  on  his  ftool  as  before.  For  the 
laft  time,  they  put  the  pontil  on  the  treflel,  that  the 
glafs  may  become  red-hot,  and  the  workman  cuts  k 
quite  open  with  his  fnears,  right  over-againft  the  fore-  '< 
mentioned  cut;  this  he  does  as  before,  taking  care  that 
both  cuts  are  in  the  fame  line.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  man  who  looks  after  the  carquaiffies  comes  to  re- 
receive  the  glafs  upon  an  iron  (hovel  two  feet  and  a 
half  long  without  the  handle,  arid  two  feet  wide,  with 
a  fmall  border  of  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  towards  the  handle  of  the  (hovel.  Upon 
this  the  glafs  is  laid,  flattening  it  a  little  with  a  fmall 
(tick  a  foot  and  a  halt  long,  fo  that  the  cut  of  the 
glafs  is  turned  upwards.  They  feparate  the  glafs  from 
the  pontil,  by  (triking  a  few  gentle  blows  between  the 
two  with  a  chiflel.  The  glafs  is  then  removed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hot  csrquaifle,  where  it  becomes  red-hot 
giadually ;  the  workman,  with  an  iron  tool  fix  feet 
long,  and  widened  at  the  end  in  form  of  a  club  at  cards 
four  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide  on  each  fide, 
very  [fiat,  and  not  half  an  inch  thick,  gradually  lifts 
up  the  cut  part  of  the  glafs  to  unfold  it  out  of  its  form 
of  a  flattened  cylinder,  and  render  it  fmooth,  by  turn¬ 
ing  it  down  upon  the  hearth  of  the  carquaifle.  The 
tool  already  deferibed  being  infinuated  within  the  cy¬ 
linder,  performs  this  operation  by  being  pnfhed  hard 
again fl  all  the  parts  of  the  glafs.  When  the  glafs  is  thus 
made  quite  fmooth,  it  is  pufhed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
carquaiffe  or  annealing  furnace  with  a  fmall  iron  raker. 


•;  *+iii  c  cy  , -  y  r  ui  ciimeaiing  lurnace  with  a  imall  iron  raker 

in-zon  '*?£**“'  wkh  i?  K“k.  hook.  When  the 


caiquaifl'e  is  full,  it  is  (lopped  and  cemented  as  in  the 
cafe  of  tun  glades,  and  the  glafs  remains  there  fora 
fortnight  to  be  annealed;  after  which  time  they  are 
taken  out  to  be  poiiffied.  A  workman  can  make  but 
one  glafs  in  an  hour,  and  he  works  and  reds  for  fix 
hours  alternately.  * 

Such  was  the  method  formerly  made  ufe  of  for  blow¬ 
ing  plate-glafs,  looking-glades,  & c.;  but  the  work¬ 
men,  by  this  method,  could  never  exceed  50  inches  in 
ength,  and  a  proportional  breadth,  becaufe  what  were 
larger  were  always  found  to  warp,  which  prevented 
them  from  reflecting  the  obje&s  regularly,  and  wanted 
lubitance  to  bear  the  neceflary  grinding.  Thefe  im¬ 
perfections  have  been  remedied  by  the  following  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Sieur  Abraham  Thevart,  in  France,  about 
the  year  1688. 

3.  Cajling  or  Running  of  Large  Mirror- Glass  Plates. 
Ihe  lurnace  is  of  a  very  large  dimenfion,  enviro¬ 
ned  with  feveral  ovens,  or  annealing  furnaces,  called 
cat  quaijjes,  belides  others  for  making  of  frit  and  cal¬ 
cining  old  pieces  of  glaft.  This  furnace,  before  it 
is  fit  to  run  glafs,  cods  3500 1.  It  feldom  lads  above 
three  years,  and  even  in  that  time  it  mud  be  refitted 
every  fix  months.  It  takes  fix  months  to  rebuild  it,  and 
three  mouths  to  refit  it.  The  melting  pots  are  as  big  a3 
targe  hogffieads,  and  containabout  2000  weight  of  metal 
it  one  of  them  burfts  in  the  furnace,  the  lofs  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  time  amounts  to  250  1.  The  materials  in  thefe 
pots  are  the  fame  as  deferibed  before.  When  the  furnace 
is  red  hot,  thefe  materials  are  put  in  at  three  different 
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times,  beca.ife  thm  hd™  Jfcta >  »<>  »  £-'  t 

they  are  vit.M.d,  refined,  fettled,  and  fit  forcing.  *  ™'  ,fcr  ,h„  relieved  by 

is  the  bocca,  or  mouth  of  the  furnace  ,  Bis  h  &c  ]t  is|Urprifing  that  two  fuch  fmall  pieces  of 

hern  that  conveys  the  liquid  glafs  it  receives  out  of  the  th  ,  &■  •  P  confirmed  in  an  inllant,  Ihould 

melting-pots  in  the  furnace  to  the  calling  table.  1  hele  wood,  ana  which 
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cifterns  are  filled  in  the  furnace,  and  remain  therein  Iix 
hours  after  they  are  filled;  and  then  are  hooked  out 
by  the  means  of  a  large  iron  chain,  guided  by  a  pully, 
placed  upon  a  carriage  with  four  wheels  marked  C,  by 
two  men.  This  carriage  has  no  middle  piece  ;  fo  that 
when  it  has  brought  the  cillern  to  the  catting- table  D, 
they  flip  off  the  bottom  of  the  cittern,  and  out  rufhes 
a  torrent  of  flaming  matter  upon  the  table  :  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  confined  to  certain  dimenfions  by  the  iron  ruleis 
EE,  which  are  moveable,  retain  the  fluid  matter,  and 
determine  the  width  of  the  glafs ;  while  a  man,  with 
the  roller  E  retting  on  the  edge  of  the  iron  rulers,  re- 
dneeth  it  as  it  cools  to  an  equal  thicxnefs,  which  is 
done  in  the  fpace  of  a  minute.  This  table  is  fupport- 
ed  on  a  wooden  frame,  withtruttles  for  the  convenience 
of  moving  to  the  annealing  furnace;  into  which,  ftrevv- 
ed  with  fand,  the  new  plate  is  fhoved,  where  it  will 

harden  in  about  io  days.  .  f 

What  is  moft  furprifing  throughout  the  whole  ot 
this  operation,  is  the  quicknefs  and  addrefs  where¬ 
with  fuch  maify  cifterns,  filled  with  a  flaming  matter, 
are  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  conveyed  to  the  table, 
and  poured  therein,  the  glals  fpread,  &c.  i  he  whole 
is  inconceivable  to  fuch  as  have  not  been  eye-witnefles 
of  that  furprifing  manufacture.  > 

As  fall  as  the  cifterns  are  emptied,  they  carry,  them 
back  to  the  furnace  and  take  frefti  ones,  which  they 
empty  as  before.  This  they  continue  to  do  fo  long 
as  there  are  any  full  cifterns;  laying  as  many  plates 
in  each  earquaiffe  as  it  will  hold,  and  (lopping  then, 
up  with  doors  of  baked  earth,  and  every  chink  with 
cement,  as  foon  as  they  are  full,  to  let  them  anneal, 
and  cool  again,  which  requires  about  14  days. 

The  firtt  running  being  difpatched,  they  prepaie 
another,  by  filling  the  cifterns  anew  from  the  matter 
in  the  pots ;  and  after  the  fecond,  a  third ;  and  even 
a  fourth  time,  till  the  melting-pots  are  quite  .emPt>’- 
The  cifterns  at  each  running  (homd  remain  at  katt 
fix  hours  in  the  furnace  to  whiten  ;  and  when  the  hrlt 
annealing  furnace  is  full,  the  cafting-table  is  to  be  car- 
ried  to  another.  It  need  not  here  be  obferved  that 
the  carquaifles,  or  annealing  furnaces,  mutt  firlhave 
been  heated  to  the  degree  proper  for  them.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  oven-full,  or  the  quantity  o 
matter  commonly  prepared,  fupplies  the  running  o 
glaffes,  which  is  performed  in  18  hours,  being  an  hour 
for  each  glafs.  The  workmen  work  fix.  houis,  and 

are  then  relieved  by  others.  , 

When  the  pots  are  emptied,  they  take  them  ou  , 
well  as  the  citterns,  to  ferape  off  what  glafs  remains, 
which  otherwife  would  grow  green  by  cont‘“uar‘«  °f 
fire,  and  fpoil  the  glaffes.  They  are  not  filled  again 
in  Ufa  than  36  hours,  fo  that  they  put  the  matter  in- 
<0  the  furnace,  and  begin  to  run  it  every  54  hours. 

The  manner  of  heating  the  large  furnaces  is  very  1  - 
rrnlar  •  the  two  tifors,  or  perfons  employed  for  that 
purpofe,  in  their  Ihirts,  run  fwiftly  round  the  furnace 
without  making  the  lead  flop  :  as  .th^ ^ for 
take  two  billets,  or  pieces  ol  wood,  *h‘ch  ar«  ™ 

the  purpofe;  thefe  they  throw  into  the  firtt  trffait,. 


keep  the  furnace  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat  ;  which, 
fuch,  that  a  large  bar  of  iron,  laid  at  one  of  the 


months  of  the  furnace,  becomes  red-hot  in  left  than 

half  a  minute.  .  .  r 

The  glafs,  when  taken  out  of  the  melting-furnace, 
needs  nothing  farther  but  to  be  ground,  polifhed,  and 

foliated.  -  r  .  . 

4.  Grinding  and  Policing  of  Plate-  Glass .  Glafs  is  made 
tranfparent  by  fire  ;  but  it  receives  its  luftre  by  the 
(kill  and  labour  of  the  grinder  and  polilher  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  whom  takes  it  rough  out  of  the  hands  of  the. 

maker.  . 

In  order  to  grind  plate-glafs,  they  lay  it  hori¬ 
zontally  upon  a  flat  (lone  table  made  of  a  very  fine¬ 
grained  free-ftone  ;  and  for  its  greater  fecunty  they  pla¬ 
tter  it  down  with  lime  or  ftucco  ;  for  otlrerwile  the  force, 
of  the  workmen,  or  the  motion  of  the  wheel  with  which 
they  grind  it,  would  move  it  about.  ... 

This  ttone  table  is  fupported  by  a  ftrong  frame  A,, 
made  of  wood,  with  a  ledge  quite  round  its  edges,  ri¬ 
ling  about  two  inches  higher  than  the  glafs.  Upon 
this  glafs  to  be  ground  is  laid  another  rough  glafs  noi 
above  half  fo  big,  and  fo  loofe  as  to  fade  upon  it  ;  but 
cemented  to  a  wooden  plank,  to  guard  it  from  the  in¬ 
jury  it  mutt  otherwife  receive  from  the  ferapmg  of  the 
wheel  to  which  this  plank  is  fattened,  and  from  the 
weights  laid  upon  it  to  promote  the  grinding  or  tntnre 
of  the  glaffes.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  wheel  if, 
made  of  hard  light  wood,  about  fix  inches  in  diameter, 
by  pulling  of  which  backwards  and  forwards  alternate¬ 
ly,  and  fometimes  turning  it  round,  the  workmen, 
who  always  (land  oppofite  to  each  other,  produce  a 
conllant  attrition  between  the  two  glaffes,  and  bring 
them  to  what  degree  of  fmootlmefs  they  pleafe,  by  firtt 
pouring  in  water  and  coarfe  fand  ;  after  that,  a  finer 
fort  of  fand,  as  the  work  advance*,  till  at  laft  they 
mutt  pour  in  tie  powder  of  fraalt.  As  the  upper  or  in¬ 
cumbent  glafs  polifhes  and  grows  fmoother,  it  mult  be 
taken  away,  and  another  from  time  to  time  put  in  us 

^  This  engine  is  called  a  mill  by  the  artifts,  and  is  ufed 
only  in  the  largeft-fized  glaffes;  for  in  the  grinding  ot 
the  leffer  glaffes,  they  are  content  to  work  without  a 
wheel,  and  to  have  only  four  wooden  Randles  fattened 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  ttone  which  loads  the  upper 
plank,  by  which  they  work  it  about. 

When  the  grinder  has  done  his  part,  who  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  bring  the  glafs  to  an  exaft  plainneis,  it 
is  turned  over  to  the  polilher;  who,  with  the  hue  pow¬ 
der  of  tripoli  ttone  or  emery,  brings  it  to  a  periedt 
evennefs  and  luftre.  The  inffrument  made  ufe  of  m. 
this  branch  is  a  board,  e  c,  furmffied  with  a  felt,  and 
a  fmall  roller,  which  the  workman  moves  by  means  ot 
a  double  handle  at  both  ends.  The  artift,  in  working 
this  roller,  is  affifted  with  a  wooden  hoop  or  fpring  to- 
the  end  of  which  it  is  fixed:  for  the  fpnng,  Dy  con- 
ftantly  bringing  the  roller  back  to  the  fame  poults,  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  adtion  of  the  workman’s  arm. 

Colouring  of  Glass.  That  the  colours  given  to  glafs. 

mav  have  their  full  beauty,  it  mull  be  oburved,  that 

I  every 


Plate* 
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Glafs. 
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every  pot  when  new,  and  firft  ufed,  leaves  a  foulnefs  the  „iL  A  r  -u  a  ,  A 

in  the  glafs  from  its  own  earthy  parts  ;  fo  that  a  co-  whol^T  defc?.bed  metal  wh,le  ‘n  fcfion ;  mix  the 
loured  glafs  made  in  a  new  pot  can  never  be  bright  or  ftrnn  rl  *  ‘  7  *0get,her.’  and  1<*  them  all  boil 

perfeftly  fine.  For  this  reafon,  the  larger  of  thefe  fn  ^  ^  r5  th“  let  11  ftand  in  fa!'on  ,2  hours 

'  '  ■  •  --  ’  to  purify ,  and  after  this  woik  it.  It  will  be  a  rnoft  ele- 


perfedly  fine.  For  this  reafon,  the  larger  o^there* 
when  new,  may  be  glazed  with  white  glafs  ;  but  the 
fecond  time  of  ufmg  the  pots  lofe  this  foulnefs.  The 
glazing  may  be  done  by  reducing  the  glafs  to  powder 
and  moiftening  the  infide  of  the  pot  with  water;  while 
it  is  yet  moift,  put  in  fome  of  the  powdered  glafs,  and 
lhake  it  about,  till  the  whole  inner  furface  of  the  pot 
be  covered  by  as  much  as  will  adhere  to  it,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  moifture.  Throw  out  the  redundant  part 
of  the  powdered  glafs  ;  and  the  pot  being  dry,  fct  it 
m  a  furnace  fufficiently  hot  to  vitrify  theglafs  adhering 
to  it,  and  let  it  continue  there  fome  time;  after  whiclu 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thofe 
pots  which  have  ferved  for  one  colour  muft  not  be  ufed 
for  another  ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  old  matter  will 
fpod  the  colour  of  the  new.  The  colours  muft  be  very 
carefully  calcined  to  a  proper  degree  ;  for  if  they  are 
calcined  either  too  much  or  too  little,  they  never  do 
weil ;  the  proper  proportion,  as  to  quantity,  muft  alfo 
carefully  be  regarded,  and  the  furnaces  muft  be  fed 
with  dry  hard  wood.  And  all  the  procefTes  fucceed 
much  the  better  if  the  colour  be  ufed  dividedly,  that 
is,  a  part  of  it  in  the  frit,  and  the  reft  in  the  melted 
metal. 

A  hard  glafs,  proper  for  receiving  colours,  may  be 
prepared  by  pulyerifing  12  pounds  of  the  belt  fand, 
cleanfed  by  wafhmg  in  a  glafs  or  flint  mortar,  and  mix¬ 
ing  feven  pounds  of  pearl-afhes,  or  any  fixed  alkaline 
iait,  purified  with  nitre,  one  pound  of  falt-petre,  and 

half  a  nAiin/i  rtf  U _ _  _ 1  1  7 


half  a  pound  Gf  borax,  and  pounding  them  together.  C‘8T  "VJ8  weiSnt  For  a  beautiful 

A  glafs  lefs  hard  may  be  prepared  of  twelve  pounds  fee  CHtaimY^01”  ^  ^  °f  reSulus  of  Cobalt> 
of  white  fand  cleanfed,  feven  pounds  of  pearl-aflies  r  l-  I  ’  n  1 299 

'  -  •  -  ™‘th8°ldfpa,,sks>  commonly  called 

e  philof other's  /Inrzp.  inav  r  11 


of  white 

7  —  ruuilua  ui  pcctn-am 
purified  with  faltpetre,  one  pound  of  nitre,  half  a 

as°befo  ^  b°raX>  an<*  four  ounces  of  arfenic,  prepared 
Amethyjl  coloured.  See  Purple  below,  and  the  article 

nMETHYST. 

Balas-colour.  Put  into  a  pot  cryftal  frit,  thrice 
warned  in  water;  tinge  this  with  manganefe,  prepared 
into  a  clear  purple  ;  to.  this  add  alumcn  cativum, fift- 

cd  nne,  in  imall  quantities,  and  at  feveral  times*  this  ~ 5“*^  vi  «wlu 

will  make  the  glafs  grow  yellowiih,  and  a  little  reddilh  Jf' ir  t0g.tther’  and  tInis.  mix  them  well,  'fake" part 

but  not  blackiih,  and  always  diffipates  the  manganefe’  “1  ?,“Yrel  and *ub  into  «  80  or  too  leaves  of  the 
Thelaft,;™ - jj  -r  ■  anganele.  counterfeit  leaf  gold  called  Dutch  gold ;  and  when 


*U1  r^i  7 n  &  commonly  called 

the  philofopher  sjlone ,  may  be  prepared  in  the  following- 

manner :  take  of  the  fecond  compofition  for  hard  glafis 
above  described,  and  of  the  compofition  for  pafte,  of 
each  five  pounds,  and  of  highly  calcined  iron  an  ounce; 
mix  t.rem  well  and  fufe  them  till  the  iron  be  perfeftly 
vitnfied,  and  has  tinged  the  glafs  of  a  deep  tranfparent 
yel  ow  brown  colour.  Powder  this  glafs,  and  add  to 
it  two  pounds  of  powdered  glafs  of  antimony;  grind 


rp,  t  n  .  '  ; - ; u  LUC  manganeie. 

I  he  latt  time  you  add  manganefe  give  no  more  of  the 
alumen  cativum,  unlefs  the  colour  be  too  full.  Thus  will 
exa<%  of  the  colour  of  the  balas-ruby.  See 

The  common  black  colour.  The  glafs  makers  take 
®ld  broken  glafs  of  different  colours,  grind  it  to 
powder,  and  add  to  it,  by  different  parcels,  a  fufficient 


the  parts  of  the  gold  feem  fufficiently'divided""  mix’  the 
powder  containing  it  with  the  other  part  of  the  glafs. 
fuie  the  whole  with  a  moderate  heat  til!  the  powder 
un  mto  a  vitreous  mafs,  fit  to  be  wrought  into  any  of 
the  figures  or  veffels  into  which  it  is  ufually  formed  ; 

.  f  .  - . I—,,  a  1  umcient  ftoliT"1  %  Perfed /‘Vefaftion,  becaufe  that  in  a 

quantity  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  zafFar  and  one  riart  L  \  *  v  c  dellr°yV-*e  e<lual  d‘ffufion  of  the  fpangles, 
manganefe  :  when  well  purified,  they  work  it  into  ref.  Ire  corner  f W  ln  i'3"’  the  matter  of  which  fhey 
feIs>  &c.  *  t0  fre  compofed ;  converting  the  whole  into  a  kind  of 

Glafs  beads  are  coloured  with  manganefe  only.  ‘ZZ'T  °!lve-coloured  8lafs-  This  kind  of  glafs 

Black  velvet  colour.  To  give  this  deep  and  finJcolour  “  -  ' 

g  a  s,  take  of  cryftallme  and  pulverine  frit,  of  each 
2°  pounds  ;  of  calx  of  lead  and  tin  four  pounds;  fet  all 
ether  in  a  pot  in  the  furnace,  well  heated  ;  when 


ufed  for  a  great  variety  of  toys  and  ornaments 
tialr  US’  W  !°  3t  prefent  Procur«  it  from  the  Vene- 

Chalcedony.  A  mixture  of  feveral  ingredients  with 


.  -  - . -  —a-c,  wen  Heated;  when  the  1  t  ,  ,  0  icverai  ingredients  with 

.e  glafs  is  formed  and  pure,  take  fteel  well  calcined  rPm;  1  0”  maUer  of  g!afs»  will  make  it  reprefent  the 
and  powdered,  feales  of  iron  that  fly  off  from  the  "10pake  S^ms,  the  jafpers,  agates,  chalcedonies,  &c. 
fmith’s  anvil  of  each  an  equal  quantity  ;  powder  and  S?  U  ZZZ  ^  ^  to  be  the  ^ 

“  hem  Wdl  5  then  Put  flx  ounces  of  this  powder  to  co'ou^^ diflbl^  h! fmakl"g  marbIed  paPer>  bf  f^vral 

1  co.ours  diiltlved  in  feveral  liquors,  which  are  fuch  as 

will 


Glafj. 


gant  velvet  black. 

There  is  another  way  of  doing  this,  which  alfo  pro- 
duces  a  very  fair  black.  It  is  this:  take  a  hundred 
weig  t  o  lochetta  frit,  add  to  this  two  pounds  of  tar¬ 
tar  and  lix  pounds  of  manganefe,  both  in  fine  powder: 
mix  them  well,  and  put  them  to  the  metal  while  in 
u  ion,  at  different  times,  in  feveral  parcels;  let  it 

work  it  fUf!°U  aftCr  t!“S  f°r  f°Ur  dayS’  and  then 

A  glafs  perfeftly  black  may  alfo  be  formed  to  ten 
pounds  Or  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard  glafs 
above  defenbed,  one  ounce  of  zaffer,  fix  drams  of 

cine?311**’  and  311  CqUaI  quantity  of  iron  i^ngly  cal- 

Blue  colour.  A  full  blue  may  be  made  by  adding 
fix  drams  of  zaffer  and  two  drams  of  manganefe  to 
ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard  glafs, 
defcribed  above.  For  a  very  cool  or  pure  blue  glafs, 
i  an  ouncerof  calcined  copper  may  be  ufed  inftead  of 
the  manganefe,  and  the  proportion  of  zaffer  diminilhed 
by  one  half.  Glafs  refembling  fapphire  may  be  made 
vvun  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard 
glafs,  three  drams  and  one  fcruple  of  zaffer,  and  one 
dram  of  the  cajjli,  or  precipitation  of  gold  by  tin; 
or  inftead  of  this  latter  ingredient,  two  drams  and  two 
lcruples  of  manganefe.  Or  a  fapphiye-coloured  glafs 
may  be  made  by  mixing  with  any  quantity  of  the  hard 
glafs  one  eighth  of  its  weight  offmalt.  For  a  beautiful 
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will  not  readily  mix  with  one  another  when  put  in 
to  water,  before  they  are  call  upon  the  paper  which 
is  to  be  coloured.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  making 
thefe  varioufly  coloured  glades,  but  the  befl  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Diflblve  four  ounces  of  fine  leaf  filver  in  a  glafs  vef- 
fel  in  Arong  aquafortis  ;  (lop  up  the  veifel,  and  let  it 
afide. — In  another  veflel,  dilfolve  five  ounces  of  quick- 
filver  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis,  and  fet  this  afide.--- 
In  another  gafs  veflel,  diflblve  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis 
three  ounces  of  fine  lilver,  full  calcined  in  this  manner: 
amalgamate  the  filver  with  mercury,  mix  the  amalga- 
gam  with  twice  its  weight  of  common  fait  well  puri¬ 
fied,  put  the  mixture  in  an  open  fire  in  a  crucible,  that 
the  mercury  may  fly  off,  and  the  filver  be  left  in  foim 
of  powder.  Mix  this  powder  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  common  fait  well  purified,  and  calcine  this  for  fix 
hours  in  a  firong  fire;  when  cold,  wafh  off  the  fait  by 
repeated  boilings  in  common  water,  and  then  put  the 
filver  into  the  aquafortis.  Set  this  folution  alto  afide. 

_ In  another  veflel,  diflblve  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis 

three  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac;  pour  off  the  folution,  and 
diflblve  in  it  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold.  Set  this 
alfo  afide. — In  another  veflel,  dilfolve  three  ounces  of 
fal  ammoniac  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis  ;  then  put  into 
the  folution  cinnabar,  crocus  martis,  ultramarine,  and 
ferretto  of  Spain,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Set  this  alfo 
aficle.— In  another  veflel,  diflblve  in  a  pound  of  aqua¬ 
fortis  three  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac ;  then  put  into  it 
crocus  martis  male  with  vinegar*  calcined  tin,  zaffer, 
and  cinnabar,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  let  each  of  thefe 
be  powdered  very  line,  and  put  gently  into  the  aqua¬ 
fortis.  Set  this  alfo  afide.  —  In  another  veflel,  diflblve 
three  ounces  of  fill  ammoniac  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis, 
and  add  to  it  biafs  calcined  with  brimllone,  brafs  thrice 
calcined,  manganefe,  and  feales  of  iron  which  fall  from 
the  fmith’s  anvil,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  let  each  be 
well  powdered,  and  put  gently  into  the  veflel.  1  hen 
fet  tins  alfo  afide.  —  In  another  veflel,  diffolye  two  oun¬ 
ces  oT  fal  ammoniac  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis,  and  put 
to  it  verdigreafe  an  ounce,  red  lead,  crude  antimony, 
and  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol,  of  each  hall  an 
ounce ;  put  thefe  well  powdered  leifurely  into  the  vef- 
fel,  and  fet  this  alfo  afide. — In  another  veflel,  diflo.ve 
two  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis, 
and  add  orpiment,  white  arfenic,  painters  lake,  of  each 

half  an  ounce.  .  ■  .  ,  ,  f 

Keep  the  above  nine  veflels  in  a  moderate  heat  ler 
I  c  days,  fhaking  them  well  at  times.  After  this  pour 
all  the  matters  from  thefe  veflels  into  one  large  vefle., 
well  luted  at  its  bottom;  let  this  itand  fix  days,  fliaknig 
it  at  times  ;  and  then  fet  it  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  and 
evaporate  all  the  liquor,  and  there  will  remain  a  powder 
of  a  purplifh  green. 

When  this  is  to  be  wrought,  put  into  a  pot  very 
clear  metal,  made  of  broken  cryftalline  and  white  glafs 
that  has  been  ufed  ;  for  with  the  virgin- frit,  or  inch 
as  has  never  been  wrought,  the  chalcedony  can  never 
be  made,  as  the  colours  do  not  flick  to  it,  but  are 
confumed  by  the  frit.  To  every  pot  of  ao  pounds  of 
this  metal  put  two  or  three  ounces  of  this  powder  at 
three  feveral  times ;  incorporate  the  powder  well  with 
the  Mafs ;  and  let  it  remain  an.hour  between  each  time 
of  putting  in  the  powders.  r>kei  all  are  m,^  !et  it 
Hand  24; hours ;  then  let  the  glafs.be  well  mixed,  and 


take  an  allay  of  it,  which  will  be  found  of  a  yellowilh 
blue  ;  return  this  many  times  into  the  furnace  ;  when 
it  begins  to  grow  cold,  it  will  flow  many  waves  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  very  beantifuly.  rl  hen  take  tartar  eight 
ounces,  foot  of  the  chimney  two  ounces,  crocus  mar¬ 
tis  made  with  brimllone,  half  an  ounce  ;  let  thefe  be 
well  powdered  and  mixed,  and  put  them  by  degrees 
into  the  glafs  at  fix  times,  waiting  a  little  while  be¬ 
tween  each  putting  in.  When  the  whole  is  put  iu>  let 
the  glafs  boil  and  fettle  for  24  hours  ;  then  make  a 
little  glafs  body  of  it  ;  which  put  in  the  furnace  many 
times,  and  fee  if  the  glafs  be  enough,  and  whether  it 
have  on  the  outfide  veins  of  blue,  green,  red,  yellow, 
and  other  colours,  and  have,  befide  thefe  veins,  waves 
like  thofe  of  the  chalcedonies,  jafpers,  and  oriental 
agate?,  and  if  the  body  kept  within  looks  as  red  as 

When  it  is  found  to  anfwer  thus,  it  is  perfeft,  and 
may  be  worked  into  toys  and  veflels,  which  will  al¬ 
ways  be  beautifully  variegated  :  thefe  mull  be  well  an¬ 
nealed,  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  their  veins. 
Mafles  of  this  may  be  polifled  at  the  lapidary’s  wheel 
as  natural  Hones,  and  appear  very  beautiful.  If  la¬ 
the  working  the  matter  grow  tranfparent,  the  work 
mull  be  flopped,  and  more  tartar,  foot,  and  ci  ocus  mar¬ 
tis  mull  be  put  to  it,  which  will  give  it  again  the  ne- 
ceflary  body  and  opacity,  without  which  it  does  not 

flow  the  colours  well.  _  .  , 

Chrvfolite  colour  may  be  made  of  ten  pounds  el  either 
of  the  compofitions  for  hard  glafs  deferibed  above,  and 
fix  drams  of  calcined  iron. 

Red  cornelian  colour  m ay  be  formed  by  adding  one 
pound  of  glafs  of  antimony,  two  ounces  of  the  calci¬ 
ned  vitriol  called  fcarlet  ochre,  and  one  dram  of  tmanga* 
nefe  or  magnefia,  to  two  pounds  of  either  of  the  com¬ 
pofitions  foi  hard  glafs.  The  glafs  of  antimony  and 
magnefia.  are  firfl  fufed  with  the  other  glafs,  and  then 
powdered <and  ground  with  the  fcarlet  octire:  tne  whole 
mixture  is  afterwards  fufed  with  a  gentle  heat  till  all 
the  ingredients  are  incorporated.  A  glafs  refembling 
the  white  cornelian  may  be  made  of  two  pounds  of  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  compofitions  for  hard  glafs,  and  two  drams 
of  yellow  ochre  well  waflied,  and  one  ounce  of  calcined 
bones:  grind  them  together,  and  fufe  them  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

Emerald  colour.  See  Green  below. 

Garnet  colour.  To  give  this  colour  to  glafs,  the  work, 
men  take  the  following  method.  They  fake  equal 
quantities  of  cryftal  and  rochetta  frit,  and  to  every 
hundred  weight  of  this  mixture  they  add  a  pound  of 
manganefe  and  an  ounce  of  prepared  zaffer :  thefe  are 
to  be  powdered  feparately,  then  mixed  and  added  by 
decrees  to  the  frit  while  in  the  furnace.  G reat  care 
is  to  be  taken  to  mix  the  manganefe  and  zaffer  very 
perfc&ly  ;  and  when  the  matter  has  flood  24  hours  in. 
ful'ion,  it  may  be  worked. 

Glafs  of  this  kind  may  be  made  by  adding  one  pound. 


Glafsr 


OlaiS  01  tills  iviuu  ^  * - --  o  * 

of  o-lafs  of  antimony,  ode  dram  of  manganefe,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  precipitate  of  gold  by  tin,  to 
two  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard 
glafs ;  or  the  precipitate  of  gold  may  ,be  omitted,  it 
the  quantities  of  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  manganefe 
be  doubled. 

Gold  colour.  This  colour  may*  be  produced  by  ta¬ 
king  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  forward 
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glaff?,  omiting  the  faltpetre  ;  and  for  every  pound  ad- 
ding  an  ounce  of  calcined  borax,  or,  if  this  quantity 
doth  not  render  the  glafs  fufficiently  fufible,  two  oun¬ 
ces  ;  ten  ouuces  of  red  tartar  of  the  deepeft  colour ; 
two  ounces  of  magneiia  ;  and  two  drams  of  charcoal’ 
of  fallow,  or  any  other  foft  kind.  Precipitates  of  fil- 
ver  baked  on  glafs  will  (lain  it  yellow,  and  likewife 
give  a  yellow  colour  on  being  mixed  and  melted 
with  40  or  50  times  their  weight  of  vitreous  compo- 
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litions :  the  precipitate  from  aquafortis  by  fixed  alkali 
feems  to  anfwer  belt.  Yellow  glalTes  may  alfo  be  ob- 
tained  with  certain  preparations  of  iron,  particularly 
with  Prufhan  blue.  But  Dr  Lewis  obferves,  that  the 
colour  does  not  conftantly  fucceed,  nor  approach  to 
the  high  colour  of  gold,  with  filver  or  with  iron.  The 
neareft  imitations  of  gold  which  he  has  been  able  to 
produce  have  been  effefted  with  antimony  and  lead. 
Lqual  parts  of  the  glafs  of  antimony,  of  flint  calcined 
and  powdered,  and  of  minium,  formed  a  glafs  of  a 
high  yellow  ;  and  with  two  parts  of  glafs  of  antimony, 
two  of  minium,  and  three  of  powdered  flint,  the  co¬ 
lour  approached  Hill  more  to  that  of  gold.  The  laft 
compofition  exhibited  a  multitude  of  fmall  fparkles  in- 
terfperfed  throughout  its  whole  fubftance,  which  gave 
rt  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  mafs,  but  were  really 
imperfections,  owing  to  air-bubbles. 

Nen  direds,  for  a  gold-yellow  colour,  one  part  of 
red  tartar  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manganefe,  to  be 
mixed  with  a  hundred  parts  of  frit.  But  Knnckel  ob- 
lervts,  that  thefe  proportions  are  faulty;  that  one  part, 
or  one  and  a  quarter,  of  manganefe,  is  fufficient  for  a 
hundred  of  frit;  but  that  fix  parts  of  tartar  are  hardly 
enough,  unlcfs  the  tartar  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  almoll 
black  1  Hi  ;  and  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  add  to 
the  tartar  about  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  powdered 
v-  arcoa  .  He  adds,  that  the  glafs  fwells  up  very  much 
m  melting,  and  that  it  muft  be  left  unftirred,  and  work¬ 
ed  as  it  ftands  in  fufion.  Mr  Samuel  More,  in  repeat¬ 
ing  and  varying  this  procefs  in  order  to  render  the  co- 
l°ur  more  perfect,  found  that  the  manganefe  is  entirely 
untflential  to  the  gold  colour;  and  that  the  tartar  is 
no  otherwife  of  ufe  than  in  virtue  of  the  coaly  matter 
to  which  it  13  m  part  reduced  by  the  fire,  the  phlo- 
gifton  or  inflammable  part  of  the  coal  appearing  in  fe- 
veral  experiments  to  be  the  direct  tinging  fubftance. 
Mr  -  Q  alfo  obferves,  that  common  coals  give  a  vel- 
low  colour  to  glafs;  that  different  coaly  matters  differ 
m  their  tinging  power;  that  caput  mortuum  of  foot 
and  lamp-black  anfwer  better  than  common  charcoal  ; 
and  that  the  fparkling  coal,  which  remains  in  the  retort 
after  the  reftification  of  the  thick  empyreumatic  ani¬ 
mal  oi.s,  is  one  of  the  moll  aftive  of  thefe  preparations. 
This  preparation,  he  fays,  powdered,  and  then  burnt 
again  a  little  in  a  clofe  veffel,  is  excellent  for  tinging 
glais,  and  gives  yellow,  brown,  feddilh,  or  blackilh 
colours,  according  to  its  quantity  ;  but  the  frit  muft 
not  be  very  hard  of  fufion,  for  in  this  cafe  the  ftrong 
lire  will  deftroy  the  colouring  fubftance  before  the 
glafs  melts:  and  he  has  found  the  following  comnoff- 

t.on3  to  be  nearly  [h  beft  .  vJz  fand  tJ 

kali  three  parts  ;  or  fand  two,  alkali  three,  calcined 
borax  one  ;  or  fand  two,  alkali  two,  calcined  borax 
one.  and  though  faltpetre  is  hardly .ufed  at  all,  or 
very  fpantigly,  for^  yellow  glaffes,  as  it  too  much 
No  140  hC  C°  0Unng  fubftancei  yet  here  for  the  snoft 


part  a  certain  proportion  of  it,  eafily  determined  by 
trial,  is  very  neceflary  ;  for  without  it  the  concentra¬ 
ted  colouring  matter  is  apt  to  make  the  glafs  too  dark 
and  even  of  an  opake  pitchy  blacknefs.  It  does  not 
certanfly  appear  that  there  is  any  material  diverfity  in 
the  effefts  of  different  coals,  the  difference  being  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  the  different  quantities  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  matter  which  they  contain ;  fo  that  a  little  more 
ihall  be  required  of  one  kind  than  of  another  for  pro'- 
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duemg  the  fame  degree  of  colour  in  the  glafs"  Nor 
does  the  foftnefs  or  fufibility  of  the  frit  appear  to  be 
m  any  refped  necefiary. 

Gold-coloured  fpangles  may  be  diffufed  through  the 
fubftance  of  glafs,  by  mixing  the  yellow  talcs  with 
powdered  glafs,  and  bringing  the  mixture  into  fufion. 

Green.  I  his  colour  may  be  imparted  to  glafs  by 
adding  three  ounces  of  copper  precipitated  from  aqua- 
ortis,  and  two  drams  ol  precipitated  iron  to  nine- 
pounds  of  either  of  the  compof.tions  for  hard  glafs. 
The  fineft  method  of  giving  this  beautiful  colour  to 
glals  is  this:  Take  five  pounds  of  cryftalline  metal  that 
has  been  paffed  feveral  times  through  water,  and  the 
lame  quantity  of  the  common  white  metal  of  polve- 
rine,  four  pounds  of  common  polverine  frit,  and  three 
pounds  of  red  lead;  mix  the  red-lead  well  with  the  frit, 
and  then  put  all  into  a  pot  in  a  furnace.  In  a  few 
hours  the  whole  mafs  will  be  well  purified:  then  call 
the  whole  into  water,  and  feparate  and  take  out  the 
lead  ;  then  return  the  metal  into  the  pot,  and  let  it 
itand  a  day  longer  in  fufion  ;  then  put  in  the  powder 
of  the  reiiduum  of  the  vitriol  of  copper,  and  a  very 
little  crocus  martis,  there  will  be  produced  a  moil 
lively  and  elegant  green,  fcarce  inferior  to  that  of  the 
oriental  emerald.  There  are  many  ways  of  giving  a 

gieen  to  glafs,  but  all  are  greatly  inferior  to  this _ 

L°  make  a  fea-green,  the  fineft  cryftalline  glafs  only 
mult  be  ufed,  and  no  manganefe  muft  be  added  at  firll 
to  the  metal,  The  cryltal  frit  muft  be  melted  thus 
alone;  and  the  fait,  which  fwims  like  oil  on  its  top, 
mull  be  taken  off  with  an  iron  ladle  very  carefully, 
i  hen  to  a  pot  of  twenty  pound  of  this  metal  add  fix 
ounces  of  calcined  brat's,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  powdered  zaffer  :  this  powder  muft  be 
well  mixed,  and  put  into  the  glafs  at  three  times;  it 
will  make  the  metal  fwell  at  firlt,  and  all  muft  be  tho¬ 
roughly  mixed  in  the  pot.  After  it  has  flood  in  fu- 
lion  three  hours,  take  out  a  little  for  a  proof:  ifit.be 
too  pale,  add  more  of  the  powder.  Twenty. four  hours 
after  the  mixing  the  powder  the  whole  will  be  ready 

hon°rki;  H  mU  bVVdl  ftilred  together  from  the 
bottom,  left  the  colon.  Ihould  be  deepeft  there,  and  the 

metal  at  the  top  lefs  coloured,  or  even  quite  colouilefs. 
Some  ufe^  for  this  puipofe  half  cryltal  frit  and  half 
rochetta  frit,  but  the  colour  is  much  the  fineft  when 
all  cryltal  frit  is  ufed. 

Laph  lazuli  colour.  See  Lapis  Lazuli. 

Opal  colour .  See  Opal. 

Purple  of  a  deep  and  bright  colour  nay  be  produced 
for  SJJTV?  P°UJndr  °f  ekher  °f  the  compofition. 
onedramS  afS’  defcnbed>  flx  drams  of  zaffer  and 

auamftv  of  gS  prec‘Plta.ted  by  tin  5  or  to  the  fame 

*7  L  if  her  ComP°iltum  one  ounce  of  manga¬ 
nefe  and  half  announce  of  zaffer.  The  colour  of  ame- 
thylt  may  be  imitated  in  this  way. 

Red.  A  blood  red  glafs  may  be  made  in  the  fo!- 

lowing 
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Giafs.  lowing  manner  :  Put  fix  pounds  of  glafs  of  lead,  and 
pounds  of  common  glafs,  Into  a  pot  glazed  with 
white  glafs.  When  the  whole  is  boiled  and  refined, 
add  by  fmall  quantities,  and  at  fmall  diftances  of  time, 
copper  calcined  to  a  rednefs  as  much  as  on  repeated 
proofs  is  found  fufficient :  then  add  tartar  in  powder 
by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  till  the  glafs  is  become 
as  red  as  blood  ;  and  continue  adding  one  or  other  of 
the  ingredients  till  the  colour  is  quite  perfedl. 

Ruby .  The  way  to  give  the  true  fine  red  of  the  ruby, 
with  a  fair  tranfparence,  to  glafs,  is  as  follows:  Calcine 
in  earthen  veffels  gold  difiolved  in  aqua-regia  ;  the  men- 
ftruum  being  evaporated  by  diftillation,  more  aqua-re¬ 
gia  added,  and  the  abHradion  repeated  five  or  fix 
times,  till  it  becomes  a  red  powder.  This  operation 
will  require  many  days  in  a  hot  furnace.  WTen  the 
powder  is  of  a  proper  colour,  take  it  out :  and  when 
it  is  to  be  ufed,  melt  the  fineft  cryftal  glafs,  and  pu¬ 
rify  it  by  often  calling  it  into  water;  and  then  add,  by 
fmall  quantities,  enough  of  this  red  powder  to  give  it 
the  true  colour  of  a  ruby,  with  an  elegant  and  perfect 
tranfparence. 

The  procefs  of  tinging  glafs  and  enamels  by  prepa¬ 
rations  of  gold  was  firft  attempted  about  the  beginning 
of  the  lall  century.  Libavius,  in  one  of  his  tracts  in- 
titled  Alchymta ,  printed  in  1606,  conjeaures  that  the 
colour  of  the  ruby  proceeds  from  gold,  and  that  gold 
difiolved  and  hi  ought  to  rednefs  might  be  made  to 
communicate  a  like  colour  to  fa&itious  gems  and 
glafs.  On  this  principle  Neri,  in  his  Art  of  Glais, 
dated  in  1611,  gives  the  procefs  above  recited.  Glau¬ 
ber  in  1648  publilhed  a  method  of.  producing,  a  red 
colour  by  gold,  in  a  matter  which  is  of  the  vitreous 
kind,  though  not  perfea  glafs.  For  this  purpofe  he 
ground  powdered  flint  or  fand  with  four  times,  its 
weight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait :  this  mixture  melts  in  a 
moderately  flrong  fire,  and  when  cold.looks  like  glafs, 
but  expofed  to  the  air  runs  into  a  liquid  ftate.  On 
adding  this  liquor  to  folution  of  gold  in  aqua -regia,  the 
gold  and  flint  precipitate  together  in  form  of  a  yellow 
powder,  which  by  calcination  becomes  purple,  by 
mixing  this  powder  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight 
of  the  alkaline  folution  of  flint,  drying  the  mixture, 
and  melting  it  in  a  flrong  fire  for  an  hour,  a  mafs  is 
obtained  of  a  tranfparent  ruby  colour,  and  of  a  vitre¬ 
ous  appearance;  which  neverthelefs  is  foluble  in  water, 
or  by  the  moifture  of  the  air,  on  account  of  the  redund¬ 
ance  of  the  fait.  The  honourable  Mr  Boyle,  m.a 
work  publifhed  in  1680,  mentions  an  experiment  in 
which  a  like  colour  was  introduced  into  glafs  without 
fufion  ;  for  having  kept  a  mixture  of  gold  and  mercury 
in  digeflion  for  fome  months,  the  fire  was  at  lait  1m- 
model  ately  increafed,  fo  that  the  glafs  bur  ft  with  a 
violent  explofion  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  glafs  was 
found  tinged  throughout  of  a  tranfparent  red  colour, 
hardly  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  rubies. 

About  the  fame  time  Caffius  is  laid  to  have  difcover- 
ed  the  precipitation  of  gold  by  tin,  and  that  glals 
might  be  tinged  of  a  ruby  colour  by  melting  it  with 
c.mmmi  this  precipitate  ;  though  he  does  not  appear,  fays  Dr 
./“  Lewis,  from  his  treatife  De  Auro,  to  have  been  the 
p.171, 6zx,difcoverer  0f  either.  He  deferibes  the  preparation 
&c'  of  the  precipitate  and  its  ufe  ;  but  gives  no  account 

of  the  manner  of  employing  it,  only  that  he  fays  one 
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dram  of  gold  duly  prepared  will  tinge  ten  pounds  of  _ 
glafs. 

This  procefs  was  foon  after  brought  to  perfection  by 
Kunckel ;  who  fays,  that  one  part  of  the  precipitate  is 
fufficient  to  give  a  ruby  colour  to  1280  parts  of  glaf3, 
and  a  fenfible  rednefs  to  upwards  of  1900  parts ;  but 
that  the  fuccefs  is  by  no  means  conftant.  Kunckel 
alfo  mentions  a  purple-gold  powder,  refembling  that 
of  Neri ;  which  he  obtained  by  infpiflating  folution  of 
gold  todrynefs;  abftra&ing  from  it  frefh  aqua- regia 
three  or  four  times,  till  the  matter  appears  like  oil; 
then  precipitating  with  flrong  alkaline  ley,  and  waffling 
the  precipitate  with  water.  By  difiolving  this  powder 
in  fpirit  of  fait  and  precipitating  again,  it  becomes,  he 
fays,  extremely  fair ;  and  in  this  flate  he  dinapts  it  to 
be  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  Venice  glafs. 

Orfchal,  in  a  treatife  intitled  Sol  fine  Fejle ,  gives  the 
following  procefs  for  producing  a  very  fine  ruby.  He 
directs  the  purple  precipitate  made  by  tin  to.be  ground 
with  fix  times  its  quantity  of  Venice  glafs  into  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  this  compound  to  be  very  carefully 
mingled  with  the  frit  or  vitreous  compofition  to  be 
tinged.  His  frit  confiftsof  equal  parts  of  borax,  nitre, 
and  fixed  alkaline  fait,  and  four  times  as  much  calcined 
flint  as  of  each  of  the  falts  ;  but  he  gives  no  diredions 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  gold  precipitate  or  mode  of 
fufion.  Hellot  deferibes  a  preparation,  which,  mixed 
with  Venice  glafs,  was  found  to  give  a  beautiful  purple 
enamel.  This  preparation  confifls  of  equal  parts  of 
folution  of  gold  and  of  folution  of  zinc  in  aqua-regia 
mixed  together,  with  the  addition  of  a  volatile  fait  pre- 
paied  from  fal  ammoniac  by  quicklime,  in  fufficient 
quantity  to  precipitate  the  two  metals.  I  he  precipi¬ 
tate  is  then  gradually  heated  till  it  acquires  a  violet 
colour.  However,  though  a  purple  or  red  colour,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  ruby,  may,  by  the  methods  above 
recited,  be  baked  on  glafs  or  enamels,  and  introduced 
into  the  mafs  by  fufion,  the  way  of  equally  diffufmg 
fuch  a  colour  through  a  quantity  of  fluid  glafs  is  lull, 
fays  Dr  Lewis,  a  fecret.  The  following  procefs  for 
making  the  ruby  glafs  was  communicated  to  Dr  Lewis 
by  an  artift,  who  aferibed  it  to  Kunckel.  The  gold 
is  dire&ed  to  be  difiolved  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
fpirit  of  fait  and  three  of  aquafortis,  and  the. tin  in  a' 
mixture  of  one  part  of  the  former  of  thefe  acids  with 
two  of  the  latter.  The  folution  of  gold  being  pro¬ 
perly  diluted  with  water,  the  folution  of  tin  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  left  to  hand  till  the  purple  mat¬ 
ter  has  fettled  to  the  bottom.  The  colourlefs  liquor 
is  then  poured  off,  and  the  purple  fedimeut,  while 
moift  and  not  very  thick,  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
powdered  flint  or  fand.  This  mixture  is  well  ground 
with  powdered  nitre,  tartar,  borax,  and  arfenic,  and 
the  compound  melted  with  a  fuitable  fire.  The  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  ingredients  are  2560  parts  of  fand,  384 
of  nitre,  240  of  tartar,  240  of  borax,  28  of  arienic, 

5  of  tin,  and  5  of  gold. 

Topaz,  colour .  Glafs  refembling  this  llone  may  be 
made  by  pulverizing  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  com- 
pofitions  for  hard  glafs  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
Trold-coloured  glafs,  and  fufing  them  together. 

6  White  opake  and  femitranfparent  glafs  may  be  made  of 
ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compoikions  for  hard  glafs 
and  one  pound  of  well  calcined  horn,  ivory,  or  bone  ; 
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_  "r  an  °pake  whitenefs  may  be  given  to  glafs  by  adding 
one  pound  of  very  white  arfenic  to  ten  pounds  of  flint 
8  .  '  Fet  them  be  well  powdered  and  mixed  by 
grin  in g  them  together,  and  then  fufed  with  a  mode- 
i-ate  heat  till  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  A 
glats  of  this  kind  is  made  in  large  quantities  at  a  ma¬ 
nufacture  near  London  ;  and  ufed  not  only  for  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  velMs,  but  as  a  white  ground  for  enamel 
in  dial-plates  and  fnuff-b&xes,  which  do  not  require 
fin  lining  with  much  fire,  becaufe  it  becomes  very  white 
and  rubble  with  a  moderate  heat. 

2  ellow.  See  Gold  colour  above. 

.  P“lnJlng  Glass.  The  ancient  manner  of  pain  tin  t 
in  glafs  was  very  Ample  :  it  confided  in  the  mere  ar° 
vangemcnt  of  pieces  of  glafs  of  different  colours  in  feme 

*ymmetry,  and  conltiuited  what  is  now  called 
JUoJmc  work.  See  Mosaic. 

In  procefs  of  time  they  came  to  attempt  more  re- 
gular  defigns,  and  alfo  to  reprefent  figures  heightened 
with  all  their  fliades :  yet  they  proceeded  no  farther 
than  the  contours  of  the  figures  in  black  with  water¬ 
colours,  and  hatching  the  draperies  after  the  fame 
inanner  on  glafles  of  the  colour  of  the  obje&  they  defin¬ 
ed  to  paint.  For  the  carnation,  they  ufed  glafs  of  a 
bright  red  colour  ;  and  upon  this  they  drew  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lineaments  of  the  face,  See.  with  black. 

At  length,  the  tafle  for  this  fort  of  painting  im¬ 
proving  conliderably ,  and  the  art  being  found  applicable 
to  the  adorn  in  or  of  o _  .  1  r  * 
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to  the  adorning  of  churches,  bafilics,  &c.  they  found 
out  means  of  incorporating  the  colours  in  the  glafs  it- 
idl,  by  heating  them  in  the  fire  to  a  proper  degree  • 
aving  hrft  laid  on  the  colours.  A  French  painter  at 
Marfeilles  is  faid  to  have  given  the  firft  notion  of  this 
improvement,  upon  going  to  Rome  under  the  ponti¬ 
ficate  of  Julius  II.  ;  but  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  of 
-Leyden  were  the  firft  that  carried  it  to  any  height. 

I  his  art,  however,  has  frequently  met  with  much 
interruption,  and  fometimes  been  almoft  totally  loll  • 
of  which  Mr  Walpole  gives  us  the  following  account, 
in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England. 

“  Ihe  firft  interruption  given  to  it  was  by  the  refor¬ 
mation,  which  bamfhed  the  art  out  of  churches ;  yet 
it  was  ,,,  fome  meafure  kept  up  in  the  efcutcheons  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  windows  of  their  feats, 
iowards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  it  was 
omitted  even  there ;  yet  the  pradice  did  not  entirely 
ceate.  The  chapel  of  our  Lady  at  Warwick  was  or¬ 
namented  anew  by  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Leicefter 
and  his  countefs,  and  the  cipher  of  the  glafs  painter’s 
name  yet  remains,  with  the  date  1574:  and  in  fome 
HflP  chaPels  at  Oxford  the  art  again  appears,  dating 
t  elf  in  1622,  by  the  hand  of  no  contemptible  mailer. 

1  c°uld  fupply  even  this  gap  of  48  years  by  many 
<  ates  on  Flemilh  glafs:  but  nobody  ever  fuppofed  that 
the  fecret  was  loft  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  and 
that  ,t  has  not  per.lhed  fince  will  be  evident  from  the 
iollowmg  feries,  reaching  to  the  prefent  hour. 

“1  he  portraits  in  the  windows  of  the  library  at  All 
Souls,  Oxford.  In  the  chapel  at  Queen’s  College 
there  are  twelve  windows  dated  1518.  P.  C.  a  ci- 
pher  on  the  painted  glafs  in  the  chapel  at  Warwick," 
J5  74-  I  he  windows  at  Wadham-college  :  the  draw 
mg  pretty  good,  and  the  colours  fine,  by  Bernard 
Van  Linge,  ,622.  In  the  chapel  at  Lincoln’s  Inn! 
a  window,  with  the  name  Bernard,  1623.  This  wa 


probably  the  preceding  Van  Linge.  I„  the  church  of 
St  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  two  windows  by  Baptilla 

Sutton,  1634.  The  windows  in  the  chapel  at  Univerfity- 

college.  Hen.  Giles gmxit,  16S7.  At  Chrift-church, 
iraac  Oliver,  aged  84,  1700.  Window  in  Merton! 
chapel,  William  Price,  1700.  Windows  at  Queen’s 
New-college,  and  Maunlin,  by  William  Price,  the  f„n 
now  living,  whofe  colours  are  fine,  whofe  drawing  i! 
good,  and  whofe  tafte  in  ornaments  and  mofaic  is  far 
fupenor  to  any  of  his  predeceffors  ;  is  equal  to  the  an¬ 
tique,  to  the  good  Italian  mailers,  and  only  furpaffed 
by  ms  own  fmgular  modefty.  ^ 

“  It  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  curious  reader  to 
lee  fome  anecdotes  of  the  revival  of  tafte  for  painted 
glafs  in  England.  Price,  as  we  have  faid,  was  the  only 
painter  111  that  Ityle  for  many  years  in  England.  Af¬ 
terwards  one  Rowell,  a  plumber  at  Reading,  did  fome 
things,  particularly  for  the  late  Henry  eirl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  ;  but  Rowell’s  colours  foon  vanilhed.  At  laft 
he  found  out  a  very  durable  and  beautiful  red ;  but  he 
died  in  a  year  or  two,  and  the  fecret  with  him.  Aman 
at  Birmingham  began  the  fame  art  in  1776  or  17C7 
and  fitted  up  a  window  for  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  the 
church  of  hagely  ;  but  foon  broke.  A  little  after 
him,  one  Peckict  at  York  began  the  fame  buiinefs,  and 
has  made  good  proficiency.  A  few  lovers  of  that  art 
collected  fome  difperfed  panes  from  ancient  buildings, 
particularly  the  late  Lord  Cobham,  who  eredted  a  Go¬ 
thic  temple  at  Stowe,  and  filLA  _  <-  , 


Glafs, 


mu,  erected  a  L>o- 

th.c  temple  at  Stowe,  and  filled  it  with  arms  of  the 
o  d  nobility,  &c.  About  the  year  1753,  one  Afciotti, 
an  Italian,  who  had  married  a  Flemilh  woman,  brought 
a  parcel  of  painted  glafs  from  Flanders,  and  fold  it  for 

ttr  nrgUnieTaT  t0  the  1,onourable  Mr  Bateman,  of  Old 
Wind  for.  Upon  that  I  fent  Afciotti  again  to  Flan¬ 
ders,  who  brought  me  450  pieces,  for  which,  including 
the  expence  of  his  journey,  I  paid  him  36  guineas. 

a  Ttj  ^  m°re  Journeys  the  fame  purpofe  : 
and  fold  her  cargoes  to  one  Palmer,  a  glazier  in  St 
Martin  s-lane,  who  immediately  raifed  the  price  to 
one,  two,  or  five  guineas  for  a  Angle  piece,  and  fitted 

•  rr  T  aT *  WUh  ,them’  a,id  with  "lofaics  cf 
plain  glafs  of  different  colours.  In  1761  Pater fnn 

an  auaioneer  at  Effex  houfe  in  the  Strlnd’,  2Si3 

the  two  fiill  audions  of  painted  glafs,  imported  in 

°T  <?CrS-  AU  this  manufadure 
.nfifted  in  rounds  of  fenpture-ftories,  ftained  in  black 
and  yellow  or  in  fmall  figures  of  black  and  white  ,• 

arms  ”aUd  fl°WerS  “  colours>  and  Flemilh  coats  of 

TheTolours  ufed  in  painting  or  ftaining  of  glafs  are 
very  different  from  thofe  ufed  in  painting  either  in  wa! 
ter  or  oil  colours. 

For  black,  take  feales  of  iron,  one  ounce  ;  feales  of 
copper  one  ounce;  jet,  half  an  ounce:  reduce  them 
to  powder,  and  mix  them.  For  blue,  take  powder 
of  blue,  one  pound  ;  fal  nitre,  half  a  pound  ;  mix 

ak^red  Jllk  I™  WeU  to8ether-  For  carnation, 
of  fiW  h  f  k’  eLgHt  °UnCeS  5  r0"  fca,es>  and  ]itl,args 
ounce  d, ft!  eSCh  tW°  °UnC-eS  :  gl'm  arable,  half  a=> 
o  J°Ive  ln  water  •>  grllld  aU  together  fo.  half  an 
hour  as  ft  iff  as  you  can  ;  then  put  it  in  a  glafs  and 
ftir  >t  well,  and  let  it  Hand  to  fettle  fourteen  days! 
For  green,  take  red  lead,  one  pound  ;  feales  of  cop! 

°"e  P°und5  an<l  Hint,  five  pounds:  divide  them 
into  three  parts;  and  add  to  them  as  much  fal  nitre ; 

put 
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fchfs.  put  them  into  a  crucible,  and  melt  them  with  a  ftrong 

— V - *  tire  ;  and  when  it  is  cold,  powder  it,  and  grind  it  on 

a  porphyry.  For  gold  colour,  take  iilver,  an  ounce  ; 
antimony,  half  an  ounce;  melt  them  in  a  crucible  ; 
then  pound  the  mafs  to  powder,  and  grind  it  on 
a  copper  plate  ;  add  to  it  yellow  ochre,  or  brick-duft 
calcined  again,  fifteen  ounces;  and  grind  them  well 
together  with  water.  For  purple,  take  minium,  one 
pound ;  brown  Hone,  one  pound ;  white  flint,  five 
pounds  :  divide  them  into  three  parts,  and  add  to  them 
as  much  fal  nitre  as  one  of  the  parts  ;  calcine,  melt,  and 
grind  it  as  you  did  the  green.  For  red,  take  jet,  four 
ounces  ;  litharge  of  filver,  two  ounces ;  red  chalk, 
one  ounce;  powder  them  fine,  and  mix  them.  For 
white,  take  jet,  two  parts  ;  white  flint,  ground  on  a 
glafs  very  fine,  one  part  ;  mix  them.  For  yellow, 
take  Spanifli  brown,  ten  parts  ;  leaf- filver,  one  part ; 
antimony,  half  a  part ;  put  all  into  a  crucible,  and 
calcine  them  well. 

In  the  windows  of  ancient  churches,  &c.  there  are 
to  be  feen  the  moll  beautiful  and  vivid  colours  imagin¬ 
able,  which  far  exceed  any  of  thofe  ufed  by  the  mo¬ 
derns,  not  fo  much  becaufe  the  fecret  of  making  thole 
colours  is  entirely  loft,  as  that  the  moderns  will  not 
go  to  the  charge  of  them,  nor  be  at  the  neceffary 
pains,  by  reafon  that  this  fort  of  painting  is  not  now 
fo  much  in  efteem  as  formerly.  Thofe  beautiful 
works  which  were  made  in  the  glafs -houfes  were  ol 

two  kinds.  ,  , 

In  forne,  the  colour  was  diffufed  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  glafs.  In  others,  which  were  the 
more  common,  the  colour  was  only  on  one  fide,  icarce 
penetrating  within  the  fubftance  above  one-third  o  a 
line  ;  though  this  was  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  colour,  the  yellow  being  always  tound 
to  enter  the  deepeft.  Thefe  laft,  though  notfo  ftiong 
and  beautiful  as  the  former,  were  of  more  advantage 
to  the  workmen,  by  reafon  that  on  the  fame  glals, 
though  already  coloured,  they  could  ffiow  other  kinds 
of  colours  where  there  was  occafion  to  embroider  dra¬ 
peries,  enrich  them  with  foliages,  or  reprefent  other 
ornaments  of  gold,  filver,  &c.  .  ,. 

In  order  to  this,  they  made  ufe  of  emery,  grinding 
or  wearing  down  the  furface  of  the  glafs  till  fucti 
time  as  they  were  got  through  the  colour  to  the  clear 
Hafs.  This  done,  they  applied  the  proper  colours  on 
the  other  tide  of  the  glafs.  By  thefe  means,  the  new 
colours  were  hindered  from  runmpg  and  mixing  with 
the  former,  when  they  expofed  the  glaffes  to  the  hre, 
as  will  appear  hereafter. 

When  indeed  the  ornaments  were  to  appear  white, 
the  glafs  was  only  bated  of  its  colour  with  emery, 
without  tinging  the  place  with  any  colour  at  all ;  and 
this  was  the  manner  by  which  they  wrought  their 
lights  and  heightenings  on  all  kinds  of  colour. 

The  firll  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  paint  oritain 
glafs,  in  the  modern  way,  is  to  defign,  and  even  co¬ 
lour  the  whole  lubject  on  paper.  1  hen  they  choofe 
fuch  pieces  of  glafs  as  are  clear,  even,  and  fmooth, 
and  proper  to  receive  the  feveral  parts  ;  and  proceed  to 
di (tribute  the  defign  itfelf,  or  papers  it  is  drawn  on, 
into  pieces  fuitable  to  thofe  of  the  glafs  ;  always  taking 
care  that  the  glafl'es  may  join  in  the  contours  of  the 
figures  and  the  folds  of  the  drapeners  ;  that  the  carna¬ 
tions,  and  other  finer  parts,  may  not  be  tmpaircd  by 
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the  lead  with  which  the  pieces  are  to  be  joined  toge-  ^ 
ther.  The  diftribution  being  made,  they  mark  all  the  w 
glaffes  as  well  as  papers,  that  they  may  be  known  again: 
which  done,  applying  every  part  of  the  defign  upon 
the  glafs  intended  for  it,  they  copy  or  transfer  the 
defign  upon  this  glafs  with  the  black  colour  diluted  in 
gum-water,  by  tracing  and  following  all  the  lines  and 
ftrokes  as  they  appear  through  the  glafs  with  the  point 
of  a  pencil. 

When  thefe  ftrokes  are  well  dried,  which  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  about  two  days,  the  work  being  only  in  black 
and  white,  they  give  a  flight  wafli  over  with  urine, 
gum  arabic,  and  a  little  black ;  and  repeat  it  feveral 
times,  according  as  the  (hades  are  defired  to  be  height¬ 
ened  ;  with  this  precaution,  never  to  apply  a  new  wafli 
till  the  former  is  fufficiently  dried. 

This  done,  the  lights  and  rifings  are  given  by  rub¬ 
bing  off  the  colour  in  the  refpe&ive  places  with  a 
wooden  point,  or  the  handle  of  the  pencil. 

As  to  the  other  colours  above  mentioned,  they  are 
ufed  with  gum-water,  much  as  in  painting  in  minia¬ 
ture  ;  taking  Care  to  apply  them  lightly,  for  fear  of 
effacing  the  outlines  of  the  defign  ;  or  even,  for  the 
greater  fecurity,  to  apply  them  on  the  other  fide  j 
efpecially  yellow,  which  is  very  pernicious  to  the 
other  colours,  by  blending  therewith.  And  heie 
too,  as  in  pieces  of  black  and  white,  particular  re¬ 
gard  muft  always  be  had  not  to  lay  colour  on  colour, 
or  lay  on  a  new  lay,  till  fuch  time  as  the  former  are 
well  dried. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  yellow  is  the  only  colour 
that  penetrates  through  the  glafs,  and  incorporates 
therewith  by  the  fire  ;  the  reft,  and  particularly  the 
blue,  which  is  very  difficult  to  ufe,  remaining  on  the 
furface,  or  at  leaft  entering  very  little.  When  the 
painting  of  all  the  pieces  is  finilhed,  they  are  carried  to 
the  furnace  or  oven  to  anneal  or  bake  the  colours.  . 

The  furnace  here  ufed  is  fmall,  built  of  brick, 
from  1 8  to  30  inches  fquare.  At  fix  inches  from  the 
bottom  is  an  aperture  to  put  in  the  fuel  and  main¬ 
tain  the  fire.  Over  this  aperture  is  a  grate  made  of 
three  fquare  bars  of  iron,  which  traverfe  the  furnace, 
and  divide  it  into  two  parts.  Two  inches  above  this 
partition  is  another  little  aperture,  through  which 
they  take  out  pieces  to  examine  how  the  coition  goes 
forward.  On -the  grate  is  placed  a  fquare  earthen 
pan,  fix  or  feven  inches  deep,  and  five  or  fix  inches 
lefs  every  way  than  the  perimeter  of  the  furnace. 
O11  the  one  fide  hereof  is  a  little  aperture,  through 
which  to  make  trials,  placed  direitly  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  furnaces  deftined  for  the  fame  end.  In  this  pan 
are  the  pieces  of  glafs  to  be  placed  in  the  following 
manner  :  Firft,  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  covered  with 
three  ftrata  or  layers  of  quicklime  pulverifed  ;  thofe 
ft  rata  being  feparated  by  two.  others  of  old  broken 
glafs,  the  defign  whereof  is  to  fecure  the  painted  glafs 
from  the  too  intenfe  heat  of  the  fire.  This  done,  the 
glaffes  are  laid  horizontally  on  the  laft  or  uppermoft 
layer  of  lime. 

The  firft  row  of  glafs  they  cover  over  with  a  layer 
of  the  fame  powder  an  inch  deep;  and  over  this  they 
lay  another  range  of  glaffes,  and  thus  alternately  till 
the  pan  is  quite  full;  taking  care  that  the  whole  heap 
always  end  with  a  layer  of  the  lime-powder. 

The  pan  being  thus  prepared,  they  cover  up  the 
1  5  F  a  furnace 
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^urnace  with  tiles,  on  a  fquare  table  of  earthen  ware, 
cl°lely  luted  all  round  ;  only  leaving  five  little  aper¬ 
tures,  one  at  each  corner,  and  another  in  the  middle, 
to  ferve  as  chimneys.  Things  thus  difpofed,  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  but  to  give  the  fire  to  the  work.  The 

™ei/°r  t^le  tw°  k°urs  muft  be  very  moderate,  and 
muft  be  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  co&ion  advances, 
tor  the  ipace  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  in  which  time 
it  is  ufually  completed.  At  laft  the  fire,  which  at 
nrit  was  charcoal,  is  to  be  of  dry  wood,  fo  that  the 
name  covers  the  whole  pan,  and  even  iffues  out  at  the 
chimneys. 

During  the  laft  hours,  they  make  effays,  from  time 
to  time,  by  taking  out  pieces  laid  for  the  purpofe 
through  the  little  aperture  of  the  furnace  and  pan, 
to  fee  whether  the  yellow  be  perfect,  and  the  other 
colours  in  good  order.  When  the  annealing  is  thought 
lufncient,  they  proceed  with  great  hade  to  extingui/h 
the  fire,  which  ©therwife  would  foon  burn  the  colours, 
and  break  the  giaffes. 

Glass-B<iHs,  which  are  circular  or  otherwife  lhaped 
hollow  veffels  of  glafs,  maybe  coloured  within,  fo  as  to 
imitate  the  femipellncid  gems.  The  method  of  do- 
mg  it  is  this  :  make  a  ftrong  folution  of  ichthyocolla, 
or  ilmglals,  in  common  water,  by  boiling;  pour  a 
quantity  ot  this  while  warm  into  the  hollow  of  a  white 
gbfs  vefiel  ;  (hake  it  thoroughly  about,  that  all  the 
fades  may  be  wetted,  and  then  pour  off  the  reft  of  the 
moifture.  Immediately  after  this,  throw  in  red-lead, 
ihake  it  and  turn  it  about,  throw  it  into  many  places 
with  a  tube,  and  the  moifture  will  make  it  fttVt 
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With  a  tube,  and  the  moifture  will  make  it  flick  and 
run  in  waves  and  pretty  figures.  Then  throw  in  fome 
of  the  painter’s  blue  fault,  and  make  it  run  in  waves 
in  tne  bah  as  the  red-lead  ;  then  do  the  fame  with  ver- 
degris,  next  with  orpiment,  then  with  red  lake,  all  well 
ground  ;  always  calling  in  the  colours  in  different 
places,  and  turning  the  glafs,  that  the  moifture  with- 
in  may  run  them  into  the  waves.  Then  take  fine 

Ihafa1 T If3™’  uind  ?Ut  a  ftuantIty  of  it  into  the  ball; 
hake  it  alfo  nimbly  about ;  this  will  every  where  ftick 

lirmly  to  the  glafs,  and  give  it  a  ftrong  inner  coat, 


i  f  ii  - \ ~  6iTV  *  A«.rung  inner  coat 

keeping  all  the  colours  on  very  fairly  and  ftrongly. 

cfe  are  fet  on  frames  of  carved  wood,  and  much 
eiteemed  as  ornaments  in  many  places.. 

Glass- Drop*.  See  Rupert’s  drops . 

Engraving  on  Glass.  See  Chem.stry,  no  2d  8c 7. 
Foliating  of  Glass.  See  Foliating  and  Looking- 
£laJs • 

Gilding  of  Glass,  See  Gilding. 
hnprej] ions  of  antique  Gems  taken  in  Glass.  See  Gems. 
Glass  of  Lead,  a  glafs  made  with  the  addition  of  a 
large  quant.ty  of  lead,  of  great  ufe  in  the  art  of  making 
counterfeit  gems.  The  method  of  making  it  is  ff 
lut  a  large  quantity  of  lead  into  a  potter’s  kiln,  and 
keep  it  in  a  (late  of  fufion  with  a  moderate  fire,  till  it 
is  calcined  to  a  grey  loofe  powder;  then  fpread  it  in 

the  kiln,  and  give  it  a  greater  heat,  continually  ftirring 
.  to  keep  it  from  running  into  lumps  ;  continue  thif 
ftveral  hours,  till  the  powder  become  of  a  fair  yellow  • 

L  'J  0L;t’,and  dft  h  tine  :  this  is  called Calcined 

Ud.  1  ake  of  this  calcined  lead  15  pounds,  and  cry- 
ftalimeor  other  frit  i2  pounds;  mkthefe  as  well  Is 

ifihein^cV  PUt  ‘V®  int°  3  p0t’  and  fet  them 

v  h  m  u  for  ten  hours;  then  caft  the  whole 
wh.cn  wiU  be  now  perfectly  melted,  into  water;  fep3. 
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rate  the  loofe  lead  from  it,  and  return  the  metal  into 

the  P!^  5  and  after  landing  in  fufion  12  hours  more  1 

anJ1  n  t0  T0rJk>  I[  is  vet7  tender  and  brittle’ 
and  muft  be  worked  with  great  care,  taking  it  flSy 

-”■*■**« ti,c  -i*  z 

It  is  well  known  that  cerufs  or  white  lead,  mi¬ 
nium  litharge,  and  all  the  other  preparations  and  cal¬ 
ces  of  lead,  are  eafily  fufed  by  a  moderate  fire,  and 

,ranip,r"'  ,,f  >  j“p  1*.  ci “r. 

*  this  glafs  is  fo  penetrating  and  powerful  a  flnv 
.h.,  ,t  „  ,mJT.ry  £lvc  it  a  greatef  confifience^Tn 
order  to  render  ,t  fit  for  ufe.  With  this  view!  do 

P®*?  °f  Ca  X,of  jead’  e-  8-  minium,  and  one  part  of 
iand  or  powdered  flmts,  may  be  put  into  a  crumble  of 
refradtoi y  clay,  and  baked  into  a  compact  body.  Let 
this  c.ucible,  well  clofed  with  a  luted  lid,  be  pLed  in 
a  melting  furnace,  and  gradually  heated  for  Pan  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  afterwards  let  the  heat  be 
increafed  fo  as  to  obtain  a  complete  fufion,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  llate  for  the  fame  time:  let  the  crucible 
reman,  to  cool  the  furnace;  and  when  it  is  broken 
a  vely  tranfparent  yellow-coloured  glafs  will  be  found 
in  it.  Some  add  nitre  and  common  fait  to  the  above 
bee* d«fc  f,lt»  promm  a 
the  more  equaHiftnbution  of  the  fand.  This  -rlafs  of 
ead  has  a  confiderable  fpecific  gravity,  and  its* Weft 
part  is  always  the  heavieft.  It  is  an  important  flux  in 
the  affays  oforesto  facilitate  their  fcorifications. 

Glafs  of  lead  is  capable  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
gems  in  very  great  perfection.  The  methods  of  gi- 
ving  them  are  thefe  :  for  green,  take  polverine  frit  20 
pounds,  lead  calcined  16  pounds;  lift  both  the  pow- 
ders  very  line  ;  then  melt  them  into  a  glafs,  feparatincr 
the  un mixed  lead,  by  plunging  the  mafs  in  water  ;  af° 
ter  this  return  it  into  the  pot,  and  add  brafs  thrice 
calcined  fix  ounces,  and  one  penny -weight  of  crocus 
mams  made  with  vinegar  ;  put  this  in  at  fix  diffe- 
rent  times,  always  carefully  mixing  it  together  ;  let  it 
finally  fettle  an  hour,  then  mix  it  fogethfr,  and  take  a 

proof  of  it ;  when  the  colour  is  right,  let  it  ftand  eight 
hours,  and  then  wort  it  Tf  — i  r  . i  ,  f  . 


hours  and  then  work  it.  If  inftead  of ‘ih7 calcined 
ra  s  ie  ame  quantity  of  the  caput  mortuum  of  the 
vimo  urn  veneris  be  ufed,  the  green  is  yet  much  fine, 

•  a  ,  toPaz  coIour>  take  cryltal  frit  15  pounds  cal¬ 
cined  lead  1 2  pounds ;  mix  them  well  together,  by 
fiftmg  the  powders  through  a  fine  fieve  ;  them  fet  them 
m  a  furnace  not  too  hot,  and  feparate  the  fuperfluous 
unmixed  lead,  by  catting  the  whole  into  water ;  repeat 
this  twice  ;  then  add  half  gold  yellow  glafs  and  let 
them  incorporate  and  purify,  and  they  lift  be  of  the 
true  and  exatft  colour  of  the  oriental  topazes. 

For  fea  green,  takecryftalf.it  .  6  pounds,  calcined 
ead  10  pounds  ;  mix  and  fift  them  together  and  fet 
them  in  a  pot  ,n  a  furnace  ;  in  I2  hourt  the  lihofe  will 
be  melted  ;  then  call  it  into  water,  and  feparate  it 
rom  the  loofe  lead  ;  put  them  into  the  furnfee  again 
iZ  e'f  h?rS  !  then  feparate  the  We  lead  by  wafh- 

E*.  “„”d  "d  “”°  “  “  ll“  d«b, 

Mufcovy  Glass.  See  Mica. 

Painting  on  Glafs  by  means  of.  Prints.  See  Back- 
painting.  - 

Glass- Porcelain,  the  name  given  by  many  to  a  mo¬ 
dem  invention  of  imitating  the  china-ware  with  glafs. 

The 
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The  method  given  by  Mr  Reaumur,  who  was  the  firft: 
that  carried  the  attempt  to  any  degree  of  perfedion, 
is  (hortly  this  :  The  glafs-veffels  to  be  converted  into 
porcelain  are  to  be  put  into  a  large  earthen  veffel,  fuch 
as  the  common  fine  earthen  difhes  are  baked  in,  or  in- 
to  fnfficiently  large  crucibles  ;  the  veffels  are  to  be  hll- 
ed  with  a  mixture  of  fine  white  fand,  and  of  fine  gyp - 
fum  or  plafter-ftone  burnt  into  what  is  called  plaiter 
of  Paris,  and  all  the  interlaces  are  to  be  filled  up  with 
the  fame  powder,  fo  that  the  glafs  veffels  may  no  where 
*  •  1  _  _  flip  firlpc  nf  t’lip  veffel  they 


.  ]  G  L  A 

and  the  cake,  he  fays,,  which  has  fuffered  a  diminution  ^ 
of  its  bulk  equal  only  to  an  eighteenth  part,  is  made  ot 
the  beft  proportions.  He  obferves,  in  general,  that 
moft  clays  require  that  the  proportion  of  the  burnt 
Ihould  be  to  the  frefh  as  four  to  five. 

Tin- Glass,  the  fame  with  Bifmuth.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Bismuth  ;  alfo  Chemistry,  N°  1250. 

Vejj'els  of  Glass  ufed  in  Chemical  Experiments,  bee 

Chemistry,  n°  556.  ,  .  , 

Glasses  are  diftinguifted,  with  regard  to  their  form, 

>  _ In’ « /I o  00  ilnrili  lflCf-  ohlTfSt  Ol)tlCEl” 


Glafs 


the  fame  powder,  fo  that  the  glafs  veffds  optical- 

touch  either  one  another,  or  the  fides  of  the  vdiel  they  ,  laffeSj  burning- glaffes,  &c. 

are  baked  in.  T.  he  veffel  is  to  be  t  ien  coverei  Drinhine-  Glasses,  are  fimple  veffels  of  common  glaf* 

-  —  'loes  the  reft  of  the  work  ;  for  ^adc  in  foPrrn  of  an  inverted  cone. 

Each  glafs  confills  of  three  parts,  viz.  the  calyx  or 
bowl,  the  bottom,  and  the  foot ;  which  are  all  vvroug.it 
or  blown  feparatelv. 

wuvit  . ; -  a  -  y,  •  1  •  Nothing  can  be  more  dexterous  and  expeditious  than 

verted  into  a  white  opake  fubftance,  which  is  a  very  herein  thefe  parts  are  all  blown  ;  two  of 

elegent  porcelain,  and  has  almoft  the  pioperties  of  that  th^  ^  ^  ^  joined  together.  An  idea 

'“"po-de,  which  1...  feed  o„cc  will  d.  .pin  «  »  of  •»  *  W  .hereof,  by  teeing  .hern  MS,  «< 

well  as  frefh,  and  that  for  a  great  many  times  :  nay,  it  wor^  ^  chiefly  ufed  in  England  are  made  of  the 
feems  ever  fo  often.  The  caufe  of  this  transformat  ,  cryftal  glaffes  being  lefs  frequent  in  ufe. 

fp thh  Ed“g'&r »“of «thh 


are  bakea  in.  me  vtuu  id  vw  ~  -- 

and  luted,  and  the  fire  does  the  reft  of  the  work  ;  for 
this  is  only  to  be  put  into  a  common  potter  s  turnace, 
and  when  it  has  ftood  there  the  ufual  time  of  the  ba¬ 
king  the  other  veffels,  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  the 
whole  contents  will  be  found  no  longer  glafs,  but  con¬ 
verted  into  a  white  opake  fubftance,  which  is  a  very 


which  it  lorms  a  Kinu  ui  ifltiy.  , 

the  calcareous  felenites,  by  the  mterpofition  of  which 
matter  the  glafs  acquires  the  qualities  of  porcelain. 
See  further  on  this  fubjed  the  article  Chemistry, 

11  GLATs-Pots,  the  veffels  in  the  glafs  trade  ufed  for 
melting  the  glafs.  Thofe  for  the  white  glafs  works  are 
“S  .  .oLccc  pipc  clay,  trough.  f,o„  .h«  Me :of 
_  .  i  1  n.  . 11  tVipn  ralcmed*  and 


iumption  tnereoi  very  ----- 

of  gilding  the  edges  of  drinking- glaffes,  fee  Gildisg 

on  Enamel  and  Glafs. 

Optical- Glasses.  See  Optics. 

The  improvements  hitherto  made  in  tclefcopes  by 
means  of  combining  lenfes  made  of  different  kinds  of 
glafs,  though  very  great,  are  yet  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  expectations  that  might  reafonably  be  formed 
•r  * _ foil  nrt  51  method  of  obtaining  pieces 


melting  tne  gmib.  V  V  Tne  Qf  to  the  expectations  that  mignL 

made  of  a  tobacco-pipe  c  ay,  brought  from .  th :IH •  J  .f  could  fall  on  any  method  of  obtaining  pieces 

Wight,  which  is  firft  well  wafted,  then  cammed, .  and  P  fc  foffickntly  latge  for  purfmng  the  advantages 
aftcrwaids  ground  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  ™'^  ‘  h  of  DoUond’s  difcovery.  Unfortunately,  however, 
being  mixt  with  water,  is  then  trod  with  the  b  t  ^  ^  board  of  longitude  have  offered  a  confider- 
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till  5  is  of  a  proper  confiftence  to  mould  with  the 
hands  into  the  proper  ftape  of  the  veffels. 
theft  are  thus  made,  they  are  afterwards  annealed  over 
the  furnace.  Thofe  for  the  green  glafs  work  are  made 
of  the  uonfuch,  and  another  fort  of  clay  from  Stafford- 
ftire  ;  they  make  thefe  fo  large  as  to  hold  three  or  four 
hundred  weight  of  metal.  And  befides  thefe,  ey 
have  a  fmall  fort  called  piling-pots,  which  they J it  upon 
the  larger,  and  which  contain  a  finer  and  more  nice 
metal  fit  for  the  niceft  works. 


of  Mr  iJollono  s  aucuvey.  - “"'7’  f ,  ' 

though  the  board  of  longitude  have  offered  a  confider- 
able  reward  for  bringing  this  art  to  the  «qmf.te  per- 
feftioii,  no  attempt  of  any  confequence  has  hitherto 
been  made.  Mr  Keir  is  of  opinion,  that  the  accom- 
pliftmetrt  of  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  talk  ;  as  it  re¬ 
quires  not  only  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  glafs  fitted  for  thepurpofe  (the  faults  not  being 
evidentto  common  infPedion),but  a  considerable degree 
of  chemical  knowledge  is  alfo  neeeffary  in  order  to  in¬ 
vent  a  compofition  by  which  thefe  faults  may  be  avoid- 
■.  1  ill..  „  l rvf, Wteritv  in  the  execution  ot 


e  laiger,  aim  -  vent  a  componuoii  uy  J  •  r 

metal  fit  for  the  niceft  works.  d  and  laitly,  a  kind  of  dexterity  in  the  execution  ot 

The  clay  that  is  ufed  for  this  purpofe  fficmld .be  of  ,  ^  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  pradice.  Our 
the  pureft  and  moft  refradory  kind,  and  well  clea  however,  thinks,  that  if  the  fubjed  were  more 

r  r  i  r. . nwitnus  matters  ,  anu  a  *  .ns  j  Hipc  mnrp  fulhr 


the  nureit  ana  mou  x-w.v*, - 

from  all  fandy,  ferruginous,  and  pyritous  m^Urs^and 
to  this  it  will  be  proper  to  add  ground  crucibles,  white 
fand,  calcined  flints  duly  levigated,  or  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  clay  baked,  and  pounded  not  very 
finely.  The  quantity  of  baked  clay  that  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  the  crude  clay,  to  prevent  the  pot8  from 
cracking  when  dried,  orexpofed  to  a  great  heat  is 
abfolutely  determined,  but  depends  on  ■ the  quahty ^f  the 
crude  day,  which  is  more  or  lefs  fat.  M-  E)  Antic, 
in  a  memoir  on  this  fubjed,  propofes  the  Allowing 
method  of  abstaining  it :  the  burnt  aud  crude 
being  mixed  in  different  proportions, 
into  cakes  one  inch  thick,  and  four  niches  long  anU 
Ze  Let  thefe  cakes  be  flowly  dried,  and  expofed 
to  a  violent  heat,  till  they  become  as  hard  and  as  much 
contracted  as  poffible,  and  in  this  date  be  examined  , 


the  work,  wmen  wuumy  .  ~  j  r-- 

author,  however,  thinks,  that  if  the  fubjed  were  more 
generallv  undtrftood,  and  the  difficulties  more  fully- 
pointed  out,  for  which  purpofe  he  makes  the  following 
remarks,  the  end  might  be  more  eaiily  accompl.ll.ed. 

i  The  rays  of  light  palling  through  a  glafs  lens  or 
prifm,  or  through  any  other  medium  of  unequal  thick- 
nefs,  are  refraded  ;  but  not  in  an  equal  manner,  the 
blue,  violet,  See.  being  more  refraded  than  the  red. 

2.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  rays  of  light,  when 
refraded  by  a  common  lens,  do  not  all  unite  in  one  fo¬ 
cus,  but  in  reality  form  as  many  different  foci  as  there 
are  colours  ;  and  hence  arife  the  pnfmatic  colours,  or 
irifes,  which  appear  towards  the  borders  of  the  image 
formed  by  the  common  convex  lenfes,  and  which  ren¬ 
der  the  vifion  extremely  indiftind.  . 

,  The  indiftindnefs  of  vifion  produced  by  this  canie, 

whicft 


[ 


Glafs. 
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whi’ch  is  fenfible  in  telefcopes  of  a  fmall  aperture,  in-  bv  thP,-r  ,  ,  ,  L  A 


<i-sr  SS&5X  <2* 


r  .  -  r_  —  ~  apcicurc,  in- 

creates  in  fo  great  a  proportion,  viz.  as  the  cubes  of  the 

diameters,  that  it  feemed  impoffible  to  inereafe  the  ocm.™!  e  N-“~ . '  '-uluur-  un  mealurino-  the 

power  ot  dioptric  telefcopes  greatly,  without  extending  Lt  in  ffiYYfo  YT  °f  tfhefe.tWo  gaffes,  he  found, 
them  to  a  very  inconvenient  length,  unlefs  this  confot  t0  the  fine  of  Y  V'f-  ,ncidence  of  the  rays  was 
non  of  colours  could  be  corrected.  or  mean  refraction  as 

4-  It  wasknown  thatdifferent  tranfparent  bodies polTdr 
ed  different  degrees  of  revive  power  ;  and,  until  Mr 
Dollond  difcovered  the  contrary,  it  was  fuppofed,  that 
the  refractions  of  the  coloured  rays  were  always  in  a 
determinate  ratio  to  one  another.  On  this  fuppofitiou 


rays  was 
5  and  that. 


in  crown-edafs  the  fin*»  r  •  •  T  *  *‘5^3  >  an<^  that, 

mean  refradio’n  a.  ,  t  ^  ^  ™  t0  the  fi“e  °f 

powers  TSs°afrdeterminin?  ^  d,'ffere"t  ^adive 

Here  we  H  ll  1  Under  the  artide  Optics 

u  W  d  impoflibl,  to  cored  the  S3 Si"  f *££ 

telefcopes:  for  it  was  fuppofed,  that  if  the  difpeifion  of  grear  j:/,  h  Poffefs  as  fmall,  and  the  other  as 
light  produced  by  a  convex  lens  were  countered  by  lowers^  relatfve  ‘h  eir  mean  refra&ing’ 

another  lens  or  medium  of  a  concave  form,  the  re-  in  tfosYefoZ  ’  uThe  ^rence  of  glaffief 

fradion  would  be  totally  dellroyed  ;  and  this  indeed  dients  emnWH  >n  the  qUaiit>'  of  the  mgre- 

would  be  the  cafe,  if  the  two  mediums  were  made  of  which  is  com^f  T  <-°mpolitton.  Crownglafs, 
t  le  fame  matter  ;  and  from  fome  experiments  made  by  alhes  of  fea  P°/  u ,f*nd  melted  by  means  of  the 

fur  Ifaac  Newton,  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  actually  the  are  known  to  ctnfift*"  °r  YY  b°th  which  fluxes 
cafe  in  all  fubftances  whatever.  _  .  ,  ”  tc!  connft  of  vegetable  earth  alkali 

5.  From  confidering  that  the  eyes  of  animals  are  power  h°  f  W  ^  fmaU*ft  dilP^five 

formed  of  mediums  of  different  colours,  it  occurred  fird  ‘  f  clate  bla*s>  whlcdl  confdts  of  fand  melted  hv 
,0  Mr  David  Gregory,  the  celebrated  pEK  ‘ 'fJ“d  "t"*1'  ™h  little  oZoIJi 

uomy  at  Oxford,  and  then  to  Mr  Euler,  that  bv  a  H.effi  •  ’  r  greater  di,Ptrllve  power  ;  but  both 

combination  of  mediums  which  had  different  refradfoe  find  meK'dTh  ^  ‘Y’  fl‘nt  gkfs>  which  ™nfi(ls  of 
powers  it  might  be  poffible  to  remedy  the  imperfec-  appears  iltr^  mCanv.  r‘n'Um  and  fixed  alkali.  It 
tions  of  dioptric  telefcopes.  It  does  not,  however,  ap-  grated’ when  ^  that  the  dl,Pel'fion  of  the  rays  is 
pear,  that  either  of  thefe  gentlemen  underftood  foe  true  ces  are  ina  1  nJ-lniUfm’  or  probably  other  metallic  cal- 

principle  on  vyh.ch  thefe  phenomena  depend.  Mr  Euler  power  of  dlf  Y  Y  a“d  ltlat  *  alkalies  give  a  greater 
executed  his  idea  by  forming  a  compound  object  lens  Ziehei  oMwZYh"  uVegetable  .or  otller  ea«hs.  Mr 
from  two  glafs  lenfes  with  water  interpofed,  but  his  at-  has  made  a  kmjTfY’f  h°"XV,e‘f  lnto,ms  ^  that  he 
tempt  was  not  attended  with  fuccefs.  Mr  Dollond,  to  flint  ulafs  h  f  fuPenor  i[>  tliisrefpeCf 

however,  was  led  by  fome  arguments  adduced  by  Mr  ther  it  be  mnJ  f! /°eS  not,  a3  Yct  appear  whe- 
Klmgdternia  to  repeat  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  ex-  commonly  „Tade  nfe  f  PrUrp°feS  than  that 

penments,  and  which  had  induced  even  that  great  phi-  in  a„Z  >•  ,  .°f’  lhcre  feems  no  difficultv 

lofopher  himfelf  to  fuppofe  that  the  improvement  after-  to  depend^' ^  d,fP.erfrve  Power>  as  that  is  found 
wards  executed  by  Mr  Dollond  was  impoffible.  This  but  fhZ  the  quantity  of  minium  or  other  flux  • 
experiment  was  made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  by  placing  tal  fault  t  t  Ut!fo^unatcly  inereafe  alfo  the  capi- 
a  glafs  pi, fm  within  a  prifmatic  veffel  filled  wkh  wateiy  that  kind  arl  fubi  Z'  g  .  andLal'  compofitions  of 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  rays  of  light  which  were  re-  veins  or  fmaH  Z  ' ^  the  beinfer  f“bj*-'a  to 
fraded  by  the  glafs  pnfm  fhould  pafs  through  and  be  even  when  fn  f  rUn,mng  ,llrough  >'t.  By  thefe, 

refraded  ,n  a  contrary  diredion  by  the  wafer  prifm.  eye,  the  rays  w'hicZf  n°  ^  !mPercePtfble  to  the  naked 
In  this  manner  the  refrad.on  of  the  light  was  entirely  proper  d.VedioT,  and  t  °"  T  diverted  frora  their 
dellroyed.  But  when  Mr  Dollond  repeated  the  ex-  fedP  vi,;  • ^  ’.and  thereby  render  the  images  confu- 
penment,  he  found,  that,  contrary  to  bl  own  expeda-  as  Appears  bZ"8  ^  ^ ^  the  veins, 

tions,  when  the  angles  of  the  two  prifms  were  fo  pro-  per  w he,,  the  Y?  ‘magf  bLelnS  r«eivcd  on  white  pa- 
portioned  that  they  counteraded  each  other’s  mean  re-  fun  or  a  candlf  Y  *'  'C  <  be‘^en  the  PaPer  and  foe 
fradion  then  colours  appeared  ;  and  on  the  other  light  beW  thY  ,  /  Pr°Per  “,ftanCe’  The  raX8  of 
hand,  when  they  were  fo  proportioned  that  the  difper-  fity  of  therein,  °0nverSx  by  the  foperior  den- 

fion  of  the  coloured  rays  was  counteraded,  the  mean  re-  borrW^  vu  ’  heir  images  will  appear  as  bright  lines 
fradion  flill  fobfifted  ;  which  evidently  proved, That  the  i.  fo  ltl7  i 0hJCl"e  ™  the  paper.  Fhnt-glafs 

mean  refradive  and  difperfive  powers  of  glafs  and  wa-  is  with  diffic dYiT  "S  -k,.nd  °f  '"‘P^'fedisn,  thft  it 
ter  were  not  proportional  to  one  another.  th,.  the  opticians  can  pick  out  pieces  of 

n  ll  Y  aPf>1^  ‘Tr  l°  ‘Y  ProPofed  improvement,  Mr  glafs.  ItYTrthe TYl  fr°m  3  !argC  quantity  of  the 
Dollond  examined  feveral  kinds  of  glafs.  Crovvn-glafs  which  producY  h  "  \eSrertted’  that  the  minium 
was  found  to  poffiefs  the  fmalleft  difperfive  power  in  wife  thfveiv  fobftY^'Y  u  PCrflVe  P°Wer’  is  like* 
proportion  to  its  refrad.on  ;  while  flint-glafs  poffieffed  more  fobfed  to  thY  ‘  Y  r.enderS  dmt  glafs  much 
thegreatefl.  difperfive  power  ,n  proportion  to  its  re-  The  reafon^ is  t!  .Y ?»,  ’TfY"®  than  an>'  other. 
fradion,  which  was  alfo  very  great.  On  comparing  uniformly  in  fufion  Y  Y-  a"d  matters  mix 

thefe  two  exadly  together,  he  found,  that  a  wedge  of  decree  of  affin  ”’  and’,  havlnS  n°t  only  a  c'onfiderable 
white  Amt  glafs  who  e  angle  was  about  25  degrees,  and  not  much  dZ  ,  f  fachL  °ther>  blIt  alfo  being 

another  of  crovvn-glafs  vyhofe  angle  was  29  degrees,  feparate  On  t|  eaC,  ‘  otber>  they  are  not  apt  to 

refraded  very  nearly  alike.  He  found  alfo,  that,  when  fubftanct  as  ■  ^  0tYr  hand’  wllen  futh  an  heavy 
the  wedges  were  ground  to  fuch  angles,  the  refrac-  ho  .Tit  has  aTY  ^  eanh>’ 

tion  produced  by  the  flint-glafs  was  to  that  produced  earthy  fub  ance  it  h'  g  ^”.d“cy  l°  Unite  with  the 

eartny  mbtiances,  it  has  nonewith  the  fixed  alkali,  which 
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1*  another  ingredient  In  this  glafs.  -  , 

the  glafs  will  contain  more  metallic  matter  than  the  reft ; 
particularly  that  near  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  which  is  fo 
full  of  large  veins  as  to  be  applied  only  to  the  making 
of  wares  of  little  value.  The  veins  in  this  cafe  are 
formed  by  the  defcent  of  the  minium  to  the  bottom, 
which  in  its  paffage  forms  threads  or  veins  by  dragging 
other  parts  of  the  glafs  along  with  them. 

The  correction  of  this  fault  appears  therefore  to  be 
very  difficult.  M.  Macquer  informs  us,  that  he  had 
in  vain  tried  to  remove  it  by  very  long  fufion  and  a 
fierce  fire  ;  which  indeed  others  have  found  by  expe¬ 
rience  not  to  correct,  but  to  augment  the  evil.  Mr 
Keir  is  of  opinion  that  fome  new  compofition  mull  be 
difcovered,  which,  along  with  a  fufficieutrefraaive  power, 
fhould  poffefs  a  greater  uniformity  of  texture  ;  but  he 
is  likewife  of  opinion,  that  fcarce  any  alteration  in  this 
refpeCt  could  be  made  without  injuring  the  colour  of 
the  glafs.  For  optical  purpofes,  however,  our  author 
does  not  think  that  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the 
ingredients  would  be  very  detrimental.  “  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  (fays  he),  that  glaifes  fenfibly  tinged  with  co¬ 
lour,  might  tranfmit  as  much  or  more  light  than  the 
bed  flint- glafs.  For  the  colourlefs  appearance  of  flint- 
glafs  is  an  optical  deception.  The  minium  gives  it  a 
confiderable  tinge  of  yellow,  and  the  alkali  inclines  it 
to  a  bluifh  caft,  befides  the  colour  anting  from  a 
greater  or  lefs  impurity  of  the  materials  ;  fo  that  the 
glafs  would  aCtually  be  very  fenfibly  coloured,  unlefs 
by  the  addition  of  manganefe,  which  is  known  to  give 
a  purplilh  red.  Thus  the  other  tinges  are  counterac¬ 
ted,  but  not  effaced  or  deftroyed  as  has  been  frequent¬ 
ly  imagined.  By  the  mixture  of  the  three  principal 
colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  more  or  lefs  exattly 
counterpoifed,  a  certain  dark  fliade  is  introduced,  in 
which,  as  not  any  one  of  the  colours  predominates;  no 
coloured  tinge  appears,  but  the  effeCt  is  merely  a  di¬ 
minution  of  the  tranfparency  of  the  glafs,  which  how¬ 
ever,  is  too  fmall  for  ordinary  obfervation.  Mr  Keir 
is  even  of  opinion,  that  a  certain  tinge  of  yellow  would 
in  many  cafes  be  of  fervice,  becaufe  it  would  exclude 
fome  of  the  blue  rays,  which  being  moil  refrangible 
are  molt  injurious  to  the  diftinanefs  of  vilion. 

Very  confiderable  difficulties,  however,  mull  anfe 
in  attempting  improvements  of  this  kind  •,  as  the  expe¬ 
riments  mult  all  be  tried  on  a  very  large  fcale.  Ihis 
is  not  only  attended  with  a  very  heavy  expence  in  itleif 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  materials  employed,  but 
from  the  heavy  duty  of  excife  which  is  ngoroufly  ex- 
afted  whether  the  glafs  be  manufadured  into  faleable 
articles  or  not.  It  is  obferved  in  the  manufaaure  of 
every  kind  of  glafs,  that  the  glafs  in  the  middle  of  the 
area  or  tranfverfe  feaion  of  a  pot  is  much  purer  and 
freer  from  veins  and  other  imperfections  than  the  part 
which  is  near  the  Tides,  and  that  the  glafs  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  the  worft  of  all.  Confeqnently  it  is  ch.efly  in 
large  pots,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  manufactures,  that  there 
is  a  probability  of  fuccefs.  Very  fine  and  beaut.ful 
glaffes,  called  pajie  and  artificial  ^m.  may  be  made  in 
fmaller  pots  or  crucibles;  but  this  glafs  is  luffered  to 
cool  and  fubfide  in  the  veffel,  by  which  means  the  con¬ 
tiguous  parts  are  more  uniform  in  their  texture  an 
can  be  expected  in  apiece  of  glafs  taken  out  of  the  P°t 
while  hot  in  the  common  way,  by  making  it  adl  e 
and  twill  round  an  iron  rod  or  pipe.  But  although 
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Hence  fome  parts  of  the  method  of  allowing  the  glafs  to  cool  in  the  pots  is 

very  advantageous  for  the  purpofes  of  the  jeweller,  it  £ 
is  by  no  means  applicable  to  thofe  of  the  optician.  _ — ^ 
Glafs  cooled  in  that  gradual  manner,  fuffcrs  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  cryftallization  or  peculiar  arrangement  of  its 
parts  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  rays  of 
light  undergo  certain  refractions  independent  on  the 
form  of  the  glafs,  which  greatly  affe6t  the  diftin&nefs 
of  vifion  in  teiefcopes. 

Mufical  Glasses .  See  Harmonica. 

Looking  Glass .  See  Looking  Glafs ,  Mirror,  and 


Foliating. 
Burning  Glass. 
Weather  Glass . 
Cupping  Glass. 
Hour  Glass. 
Watch  Glass. 


See  Burning  Glafs. 
See  Barometer. 
See  Surgery. 

See  Hour  Glafs . 

See  Watch. 


Glass- Wort.  See  Sal  so  la. 

GLASTONBURY,  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire  in 
England;  leated  in  W.  Long.  2.  46.  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

—  It  is  noted  for  a  famous  abbey,  fome  magnificent 
ruins  of  which  are  ftill  remaining  ;  but  they  are  every 
day  diminifhing  for  the  fake  of  the  Hones.  However, 
the  curious  ftrufture  called  the  Abbot's  kitchen  is  ftill 
pretty  entire,  and  is  of  a  very  unufual  contrivance. 
The  monks  pretend  that  it  was  the  refidence  of  Jofeph 
of  Arimathea,  and  of  St  Patrick  ;  but  for  this  afier- 
tion  they  produce  no  good  authority.  *rl  he  king  of 
the  Weft  Saxons  erected  a  church  here,  v/hich  he  and 
the  fucceeding  kings  enriched  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  abbot  lived  like  a  prince,  had  the  title  of  lord>  and 
fat  among  the  barons  in  parliament ;  and  no  perfon,  not 
even  a  bifhop  or  prince,  durft  fet  foot  on  the  ifle  of 
Avalon,  in  which  the  abbey  Hands,  without  his  leave. 
The  revenue  of  the  abbey  was  above  40,000  b  per  ann . 
befides  feven  parks  well  Hocked  with  deer.  The  laft  ab¬ 
bot  (Richard  Whiting),  who  had  100  monks,  and  300 
domeltics,  was  hanged  ig  his  pontificals,  with  two  of 
his  monks,  on  the  Tor,  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  for  refufing  to  take  the  oath  of  fupremacy  to 
Henry  Vlll.  and  furrender  his  abbey  when  required. 
Edgar  and  many  other  Saxon  kings  were  buried  here  ; 
and,  asfome  will  have  it,  Arthur  the  Britifh  king.  Every 
cottage. here  has  part  of  a  pillar,  a  door,  or  a  window 
of  this  fabric  ;  of  which  there  ftill  remain  the  ruins  of 
the  choir,  the  middle  tower,  and  chapels.  The  walls 
that  remain  of  the  abbey  are  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
the  afpeft  of  the  whole  is  both  melancholy  and  vene¬ 
rable.  Here  are  two  parifh  churches.  1  his  town, 
while  under  the  prote&ion  of  its  abbots,  was  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  borough,  but  it  loft  that  and  its  privilege  of  a 
corporation;  the  latter  of  which  was,  however,  reilored 
by  queen  Anne,  who  granted  it  a  new  charter  for  a 
mayor  and  burgefles.  The  only  manufadory  here  is 
ftocktngs,  but  the  chief  fupport  of  the  place  is  the  re¬ 
fort  of  people  to  fee  the  ruins  of  the  abbey.  The 
George  fnn  here  was  formerly  called  the  Abbot's  Jnnj 
becaufe  it  was  a  receptacle  for  the  ftrollers  that  came  in 
pilgrimage  to  the  abbey.  At  a  little  diftance  from  the 
old  church  and  facing  the  monk’s  church-yard  are  two 
remarkable  pyramids,  with  inferiptions,  that  are  in 
characters  unintelligible,  and  an  image  in  bifhops  veft- 

ments. _ The  ftory  of  the  Glaftonbury  thorn,  and  of  its 

budding  always  upon  Chriftmas-day,  is  w'ell  known  : 
however,  that  circumftauce  is  falfe  ;  though  if  the  win¬ 
ter 
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ter  is  mild,  it  always  buds  about  the  latter  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  but  later  if  the  weather  is  fevere. 

GLA1Z,  a  handfome  and  ftrong  town  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  NeifTe;  and  has  ftrong  fortifications, 
with  a  cattle  built  upon  a  mountain.  The  county  was 
ceded  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  by  the  queen  of  Hungary 
r  ‘742  ;  and  is  about  45  miles  in  length,  and  2c  in 
breadth.  ,t  has  mines  of  pit-coal,  filver,  and  iron  ; 
good  quarries,  plenty  of  cattle,  and  fine  fprings  of  mi¬ 
neral  water.  The  town  is  fituated  in  E.  Long  ic.  16. 
In.  J_,at.  50.  25.  G  J 

GLAUBER  (John  Rhodolphus),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man  chemift,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1646.  He 
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order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  •  and  r.I,,v 

/vrWnatUra  'n!th01  ra"king  Under  the  1 7th  order,  Ca -  Glazing’ 
lycanthem a.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous ;  there  is  no  - 

Sir"* » 

GLAZIER,  an  artificer  who  works  in  glafs _ The 

principal  part  of  a  glazier’s  bufmefs  confifts  in  fitting 
panes  of  glafs  to  the  fafhes  and  window-frames  of  hou^ 
and  ln  cieaning  the  fame. 

LtIjAZING,  the  crufting  over  earthen  ware  by  a 
vureous  fubftance,  the  bafis  of  which  is  lead.  See 
0 riAss  of  Lead. 

The  workers  of  common  earthen  ware,  however 
are  not  at  the  trouble  of  thus  previoufly  making  a 
pure  glafs  of  lead.  Their  „f„al  ,  ,  ?  a 


wrote  a  great  number  of  different  trettifeg  on+chemi!  ^"gLfs^onead'^Th6-  °frth|U8  Prevl’oufly^ ’making  a’ 
ftry,  fome  ofwhich  have  been  tranflated  into  Latin  anrt  The'  ^  •  r  Fheir  ufual  compofition  for  glazing 

French.  All  his  works  have  been  coHeaed^tiw’one  vc-  £ 

lume,  intitled,  Glauberus  concentratus ,  which  has  been  fait  12  nonnrk  ^  P  a  ^  1°  Pouncls’  anc*  of  common 

s&xf* and  ~  pri,,“d  -  L“d»' " 

csa,  sr£rz'&,  «, 

of  a  difeafe  in  the  eye,  wherein  the  cryftalline  humour  waterP  The  ’  ^  W,be“  w^n^d  %  ufe  temper  it  with 
is  turned  of  ,  - •  nUm0U-r  water-  Lhe  proportion  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be 


•  ,  ,  :  rr  rj  9  cryuauine  numour 

is  turned  of  a  bluifli  or  greenifh  colour,  and  its  tranf- 
parency  hereby  diminilhed.— The  word  comes  from 
ttemocycajii/s,  “  fea  green,  fky-coloured,  or  greyifh.” 

1  hofe  in  whom  this  diforder  is  forming,  difcover  it 
hence,  that  all  objects  appear  to  them  as  thro’  a  cloud 
or  mitt;  when  entirely  formed,  the  vifual  rays  are  all 
intercepted,  and  nothing  is  feen  at  all. 

It  is  reckoned  incurable,  when  inveterate,  and  in 

ag  iS  \and  even  under  other  circumftances,  is 

very  difficult  of  cure,  externals  proving  of  little  fervice. 

I  he  internals  belt  fuited  to  it,  are  thofe  ufed  in  the 
gutta  ferena.  Jul.  Caefar  Claudinus,  Conful.  74.  mVe3 
a  remedy  for  the  glaucoma. 

I  he  glaucoma  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  from  the  ca¬ 
taract  or  fuffufion,  in  this,  that  in  the  catarad  the 
whitenefs  appears  in  the  pupil,  very  near  the  cornea; 
but  it  (hows  deeper  in  the  glaucoma. 

ome  late  French  authors,  however,  maintain  the 
cataract  and  gloucoma  to  be  one  and  the  fame  difeafe. 
According  to  them,  the  catarad  is  not  a  film,  or  pel¬ 
licle,  formed  before  the  pupil,  as  had  always  been 
imagined;  but  an  lnfpiffation  or  induration  of  the 
umour  itfelf,  whereby  its  tranfparency  is  prevented  ; 
winch  brings  the  cataract  to  the  glaucoma.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Sharp,  the  glaucoma  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
is  the  prefent  cataract ;  but  M.  St  Yves  fays  it  is  a 
cataract  accompanied  with  a  gutta  ferena.  Sec  Sur¬ 
gery. 

GLAUCUS,  a  marine  god,  or  deity  of  the  fea. 
there  are  a  great  many  fabulous  accounts  of  this  divi- 
nity  :  but  the  poetical  hiftory  of  him  is,  that  before 
rus  deification,  he  was  a  fiftierman  of  the  town  of  An- 
thedon,  who  having  one  day  taken  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  fifties,  which  he  laid  upon  the  bank,  on  a  fudden 
percewed,  that  thefe  fifties,  having  touched  a  kind  of 
herb  that  grew  on  the  fhore,  received  new  ftrength, 
and  leaped  again  into  the  fea  ;  upon  the  fight  of  which 
extraordinary  accident,  he  was  tempted  to  tatte  of  the 
herb  himfelf,  and  prefently  leaped  into  the  fea  after 
tnem,  where  he  was  metamorphofed  into  a  Triton,  and 
became  one  of  the  fea-gods. 

W  b°tany  :  A  Senus  of  the  monogynia 


occafionally  varied  The  ware,  after* being  turned  on 
the  whee1  and  dried  in  the  open  air.  is  covered  over 
wi  h  the  above  compofition  by  means  of  a  brulh  ;  and 

km"/  the  vioknt  heat  foon  redu«8 

it  to  a  perfeft  glafs,  covering  the  whole  internal  and 
external  furface  of  the  veffel. 

We  may  obferve,  however,  in  general,  that  lead 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  compofition  of  glazings, 
and  other  fluxes  fubftituted  in  its  Head.  A  tranfpa- 
rent  glazing  may  be  prepared  without  lead  by  calcining 
40  pounds  of  white  fand,  25  pounds  of  pearl-aihes,  and 
15  pounds  of  common  fait;  and  proceeding  as  before: 
lltr*  perfe.a  tranfparent  glazing  may  be  made 
ot  land  43  pounds,  of  wuood-afhes  perfeftly  burnt  eo 
poun  s,  o  pearl-afhes  io  pounds,  and  of  common  fait 
12  pounds.  The  following  recipes  are  taken  for  the 
molt  part  from  Kunckel,  who  fays,  that  they  are  the 

faao£Zlng3  ^  ^  Delft  3nd  °ther  Dutch  manu- 

rVBlaC\  ls  made  of  e‘ght  parts  of  red-lead,  iron- 
filmgs  three,  copper-afhes  three,  and  zaffer  two  mea- 
ures.  This  when  melted  will  make  a  brown-black; 
and  if  you  want  it  blacker,  add  more  zaffer  to  it. 

Blue  is  thus  prepared:  Take  lead-afhes  or  red-lead 
one  pound,  clear- fand  or  powdered  flints  two  pounds, 
common  fait  two  pounds,  white  calcined  tartar  one 
pound,  Venice  or  other  glafs  half  a  pound,  zaffer  half 
a  pound  ;  mix  them  well  together  and  melt  them  for 
feveral  times,  quenching  them  always  in  cold  water. 

you  would  have  it  fine  and  good,  it  will  be  pro- 
orrtwoPUt  thC  m‘XtUre  into  a  glafs  furnace  for  a  day 

Another  blue  glazing  may  be  formed  of  one  pound 

nun,  f  ’  ffquartejr  of  a  P°und  of  rcddead>  half  an 
Zt?  °1  Zfer’  3nda  f arler  °f  a  P«und  of  powdered 
flints,  which  are  to  be  fufed  and  managed  as  in  the  laft 

recipe.  Or,  take  two  pounds  of  calcined  lead  and  tin, 
addfivepoundsofeommon  fait,  five  pounds  of  pow- 
dered  flints,  and  of  zaffer,  tartar,  and  Venetian  glafs 
each  one  pound.  Calcine  and  fufe  the  mixture  as  be- 
•  1,  again,  take  of  red- lead  one  part,  of  fand 

iee  parts,  and  of  zaffer  one  part.  For  a  violet  blue 
1  ghu 
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glazing,  take  four  ounces  of  tartar,  two  ounces  of  red- 
lead,  five  ounces  of  powdered  flints,  and  half  a  dram 
of  manganefe. 

Brown  is  made  of  red  lead  and  flints  of  each  14 
paits,  and  of  manganefe  two  parts  fufed  ;  or  of  red- 
lead  1  2  parts,  and  manganefe  one  part  fufed.  A  brown 
glazing,  to  be  laid  on  a  white  ground,  may  be  made 
of  manganefe  two  parts,  and  of  red-lead  and  white- 
glafs  of  each  one  part,  twice  fufed. 

Flejh- coloured  is  made  of  12  parts  of  lead  allies,  and 
one  of  white-glafs. 

Gold-coloured .  Take  ofliiharge  three  parts,  of  fand 
or  calcined  flint  one  part  ;  pound  and  mix  thefe  very 
well  together,  then  run  them  into  a  yellow  glafs  with 
a  ftrong  fire.  Pound  this  glafs,  and  grind  it  into  a 
fubtile  powder,  which  moiften  with  a  well  faturated 
folution  of  filver ;  make  it  into  a  pafte,  which  put  in¬ 
to  a  crucible,  and  cover  it  with  a  cover.  Give  at  firft 
a  gentle  degree  of  fire;  then  increafe  it,  and  continue 
it  till  you  have  a  glafs,  which  will  be  green.  Pound 
this  glafs  again,  and  grind  it  to  a  fine  powder;  moiften 
this  powder  with  fome  beer,  fo  that  by  means  of  an 
hair  pencil  you  may  apply  it  upon  the  vtffels  or  any 
piece  of  earthen  ware.  The  veffels  that  are  painted  or 
covered  over  with  this  glazing  muff  be  firft  well  heated, 
then  put  under  a  muffle;  and  as  foon  as  the  glafs  runs, 
you  mud  fmoak  them,  by  holding  them  over  burning 
vegetables,  and  take  out  the  veffels.  Mr  Heinfius  of 
Peterfburgh,  who  fent  this  receipt  to  the  Royal  Society, 
ufes  the  words  ajjlare  deles  fumum ,  which  is  rendered 
fmoak  them ,  in  the  Tranfadlions.  Phil.  Tranf.  N.  465* 
§6. 

Kunckel  gives  feveral  preparations  for  a  gold- co¬ 
loured  yellow  glazing.  This  may  be  produced  by  fil¬ 
ling  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  red-lead,  two  parts  of 
antimony,  and  one  part  of  faffron  of  Mars  ;  by  again 
melting  the  powdered  mafs,  and  repeating  the  opera¬ 
tion  four  timea,  or  by  fufing  four  or  five  times  a  com- 
pofition  of  red  lead  and' antimony  of  each  an  ounce, 
and  of  fcales  of  iron  half  an  ounce  ;  or  by  calcining 
and  fufing  together  eight  parts  of  red-lead,  fix  parts  of 
flints,  one  part  of  yellow  ochre,  one  part  of  antimony, 
and  one  part  of  white  glafs.  A  tranfparent  gold- 
coloured  glazing  may  ‘be  obtained  by  twice  fufing 
red-lead  and  white-flints,  of  each  12  parts,  and  of 
filings  of  iron  one  part. 

Green  may  be  prepared  of  eight  parts  of  litharge  or 
red-lead,  eight  parts  of  Venice  glafs,  four  parts  of 
brafs-duft  or  filings  of  copper ;  or  of  ten  parts  of  li¬ 
tharge,  twelve  of  flint  or  pebble,  and  one  of  as  ujlum 
or  copper-afhes. — A  fine  green  glazing  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  fufing  one  part  of  the  Bohemian  granate, 
one  part  of  filings  of  copper,  one  part  of  red-lead,  and 
one  part  of  Venetian  glafs;  or  by  fufing  one  part  of 
white  glafs,  the  fame  quantity  of  red-lead,  and  alfo  of 
filings  of  copper  ;  powdering  the  mafs,  and  adding 
one  part  of  Bohemian  granate  to  two  parts  of  this  pow¬ 
der.  A  fine  green  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  and 
grinding  together  any  of  the  yellow  glazings  with 
equal  quantities  of  the  blue  glazings;  and  all  the  fhades 
and  teints  of  green  will  be  had  by  varying  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  by  the  choice  of  the 
kind  of  yellow  and  blue. 

Sea-green  is  made  of  five  pounds  of  lead-afhes,  one 
pound  of  tin-afhes,  three  pounds  of  flint,  three  quar- 
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tefs  of  a  pound  of  fait,  half  a  pound  of  tartar,  and  half 
a  pound  of  copper-dull. 

Iron-colour  is  prepared  of  15  parts  of  lead-afhes  or 
red  lead,  14  of  white-fand  or  flints,  and  five  of  cal¬ 
cined  copper.  This  mixture  is  to  be  calcined  and 
fufed. 

Liver-colour  is  prepared  of  12  parts  of  litharge, 
eight  of  fait,  fix  of  pebble  or  flint,  and  one  of  manga¬ 
nefe. 

Purple  brown  confifts  of  lead-afhes  15  parts,  clean 
fand  or  powdered  flints  18  parts,  manganefe  one  part, 
and  white  glafs  15  meafures,  to  which  fome  add  one 
meafure  of  zaffer. 

Red  is  made  of  antimony  three  pounds,  litharge  or 
red  lead  three,  and  rufl  of  iron  one ;  grind  them  to  a 
fine  powder.  Or,  take  two  pounds  of  antimony,  three 
of  red-lead,  and  one  of  calcined  faffron  of  Mars,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

White .  The  white  glazing  for  common  ware  it 
made  of  40  pounds  of  clear  fand,  7$  pounds  of  litharge 
or  lead-afhes,  26  of  pot-afnes,  and  10  pounds  of  fait; 
thefe  are  three  times  melted  into  a  cake,  quenching 
it  each  time  in  clear  cold  water.  Or  it  may  be  made 
of  50  pounds  of  clean  fand,  70  of  lead-alhes,  30  of 
wTood-afhes,  and  1  2  of  fait. 

For  a  fine  white:  Take  two  pounds  of  lead  and  one 
of  tin  ;  calcine  them  to  afhes :  of  this  take  two  parts, 
calcined  flint,  white  fand,  or  broken  white  glafs,  one 
part,  and  fait  one  part  ;  mix  them  well  together  and 
melt  them  into  a  cake  for  ufe.  The  trouble  of  cal¬ 
cining  the  tin  and  lead  may  be  prevented  by  procu¬ 
ring  them  in  a  proper  flate. 

A  very  fine  white  glazing  may  be  obtained  by  cal¬ 
cining  two  parts  of  lead  and  one  part  of  tin  ;  and 
taking  one  part  of  this  mafs,  and  of  flints  and  com¬ 
mon  fait  of  each  one  part,  and  fufing  the  mixture. 

A  white  glazing  may  be  alfo  prepared  by  mixing 
100  pounds  of  mafticot,  60  pounds  of  red  lead,  20 
pounds  of  calcined  tin  or  putty,  and  io  pounds  of 
common  fait,  and  calcining  and  powdering  the  mix¬ 
ture  feveral  times. 

Yellow  is  prepared  of  red-lead  three  pounds;  cal¬ 
cined  antimony  and  tin  of  each  two  pounds;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  of  equal  quantities  of  the  three  in¬ 
gredients.  Thefe  mull  be  melted  into  a  cake,  then 
ground  fine;  and  this  operation  repeated  feveral  times: 
or  it  may  be  made  of  15  parts  of  lead-ore,  three  parts 
of  litharge  of  filver,  and  15  parts  of  fand. — A  fine 
yellow  glazing  may  be  procured  by  mixing  five  parts 
of  red-lead,  two  parts  of  powdered  brick,  one  part  of 
fand,  one  part  of  the  white  glazings,  and  two  parts  of 
antimony,  calcining  the  mixture  and  then  fufing  it. 
Or,  take  four  parts  of  white-glafs,  one  part  of  anti¬ 
mony,  three  parts  of  red-lead,  and  one  part  of  iron- 
fcales,  and  fufe  the  mixture;  or  fufe  16  parts  of  flints, 
one  part  of  iron -filings,  and  24  parts  of  litharge.  A 
light  yellow  glazing  may  be  produced  with  ten  parts 
of  red-lead,  three  parts  of  antimony,  and  three  of 
glafs,  and  two  parts  of  calcined  tin.  See  Gold- colour , 
above. —  A  citron  yellow  is  made  of  fix  parts  of  red- 
lead,  feven  parts  of  fine  red  brick-duft,  and  two  parts 
of  antimony.  This  mixture  mull  be  calcined  day  and 
night  for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  in  the  afh-hole  of  a 
glafs- houfe  furnace,  and  at  lafl  urged  to  fufion. 

For  the  glazing  of  Delft-ware,  Porcelain,  Stonc- 
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ware,  &c.  fee  the  articles  DEtrr-War^  Porcelain, 
and  Pottery. 

The  Romans  had  a  method  of  glazing  their  earthen 
veffels,  which  in  many  refpe&s  appears  to  have  been 
fuperior  to  ours.  The  common  brown  glazing  eafily 
fcales  off,  cracks,  and  in  a  fhort  time  becomes  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  Befides,  it  is  very  eafily  de- 
llroyed  by  acids  ;  nor  can  veffels  glazed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  be  even  employed  to  hold  water,  without  part  of 
it  oozing  through  their  pores.  Lead  is  alfo  very  de- 
ffrudlive  to  the  human  body  ;  and  if  acids  are  unwa¬ 
rily  put  into  veffels  glazed  with  lead,  the  liquors  will 
receive  a  very  dangerous  impregnation  from  the  me¬ 
tal.  The  Roman  glazing,  which  is  yet  to  be  feen 
upon  urns  dug  up  in  feveral  places,  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  fome  kind  of  varnifh  ;  and  Pliny  gives 
us  a  hint  that  it  was  made  of  bitumen.  He  tells  us 
that  it  never  loll  its  beauty,  and  that  at  length  it  be¬ 
came  cuftomary  to  glaze  our  ftatues  in  this  manner. 
As  this  varnifh  funk  deep  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
ware,  it  was  not  fubjed  to  thofe  cracks  and  flaws  which 
disfigure  our  veffels ;  and  as  it  was  not  liable  to  be 
corroded  by  acids,  it  could  not  be  fubjedf  to  any  of 
the  accidents  which  may  enfue  from  the  ufe  of  veffels 
glazed  with  lead. 

GLEAD,  or  Glade,  a  name  ufed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  kite.  See  Falco. 

GLEAM  is  popularly  ufed  for  a  ray  or  beam  of 
light.  Among  falconers  a  hawk  is  faid  to  gleam  when 
file  cafls  or  throws  up  filth  from  the  gorge. 

GLEANING,  the  a6l  of  gathering  or  picking  up 
the  ears  of  corn  left  behind  after  the  field  has  been 
reaped  and  the  crop  earned  home.  By  the  cuftoms 
of  fome  countries,  particularly  thofe  of  Melun  and 
Eftampes,  all  farmers  and  others  are  forbid,  either  by 
themfelves  or  fervants,  to  put  any  cattle  into  the  fields, 
or  prevent  the  gleaning  in  any  manner  whatever  for 
the  fpace  of  24  hours  after  the  carrying  off  the  corn, 
under  penalty  of  confifcation. 

GLEBE,  among  miners,  fignifies  a  piece  of  earth 
in  which  is  contained  fome  mineral  ore. 

Glebe,  in  law,  the  land  belonging  to  a  parifh- 
chuich  befides  the  tithes. 

GLECHOMA,  Ground-ivy:  A  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  dfdynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  42 d  order,  V erticillata.  Each  pair  of  the  antherae 
come  together  in  the  form  of  a  crofs  ;  the  calyx  is 
quinquefid.  There  are  three  fpecies ;  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  ofwhich  is  the  hederacea,  or  common  ground- 
ivy,  which  is  fo  well  known  that  it  requires  no  defenp- 
tion.  Many  virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  this 
plant,  which  it  is  now  found  not  to  be  poffeffed  of. 
Some,  however,  it  has.  The  leaves  are  thrown  into 
the  vat  with  ale  to  clarify  it  and  give  it  a  flavour.  Ale 
thus  prepared  is  often  drank  as  an  antifcorbutic.  The 
exp  reded  juice  mixed  with  a  little  wine,  and  applied 
morning  and  evening,  dedroys  the  white  fpecks  upon 
horfes  eyes.  .  The  plants  that  grow  near  it  do  not 
flourifh.  It  is  faid  to  be  hurtful  to  horfes  if  they  eat 
much  of  it.  Sheep  eat  it,  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it ; 
cows,  goats,  and  Twine,  rerufe  it. 

GLEDI  FSTA,  triple-thorned  acacia,  or  Ho - 
tiey-locvft :  A  genus  of  the  dioecia  order,  belonging 
to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  ia  the  natural 


method  ranking  under  the  33d  order,  Lomentacea.  The  Gleditfia. 
hermaphrodite  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  the  corolla  tetrape- 
talous  ;  the  damina  fix,  one  pidil  and  legumen.  The 
male  calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous, 
with  fix  damina.  The  female  calyx  is  pentaphyllous; 
the  corolio  pentapetalous ;  one  pidil  and  legumen. 

There  are  two  fpecies. 

1  •  The  triacanthos,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Penfyl- 
vania,  h  of  an  upright  growth,  and  its  trunk  is  guard¬ 
ed  by  thorns  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner.  Thefe  thorns  have- alfo  others  co¬ 
ming  out  of  their  Tides  at  nearly  right  angles :  Their 
colour  is  red.  The  branches  are  fmooth,  and  of  a 
white  colour.  Thefe  are  like  wife  armed  with  red 
thorns,  that  are  proportionally  fmaller :  they  are  of 
feveral  directions,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  of¬ 
ten  dand  tingle.  The  young  fhoots  of  the  preceding'" 
fummer  are  perfectly  fmooth,  of  a  reddiih  green,  and 
retain  their  leaves  often  until  the  middle  of  November. 
Although  there  13  a  peculiar  oddity  in  the  nature  and 
pofition  of  the  fpines,  yet  the  leaves  conditute  the 
greated  beauty  of  thefe  trees:  they  are  doubly  pin¬ 
nated,  and  of  a  delightful  fhfning  green.  The  pin¬ 
nated  leaves,  that  form  the  duplication,  do  not  always 
dand  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  middle  rib  ;  the  pinnae 
ofwhich  they  are  compofed  are  fmall  and  numerous  5. 
no  lefs  than  10  or  11  pair  belong  to  each  of  them; 
and  as  no  lefs  than  four  or  five  pair  of  fmall  leaves  are 
arranged  along  the  middle  rib,  the  whole  compound 
leaf  confids  often  of  more  than  200  pinnas  of  this  fine 
green  colour  ;  They  lit  clofe,  and  fpread  open  in  fine 
weather  ;  though  during  bad  weather  they  will  droop, 
and  their  upper  furfaces  nearly  join,  as  if  in  a  deeping 
flate.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  Tides  of  the 
young  branches  in  July  :  They  are  a  greenifh  catkin, 
and  make  little  fhow  ;  though  many  are  fucceeded  by 
pods,  that  have  a  wonderful  effect ;  for  thefe  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large,  more  than  a  foot,  fometimes  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  breadth,  and 
of  a  nut-brown  colour  when  ripe ;  fo  that  the  effedL 
they  occafion,  when  hanging  on  the  Tides  of  the. 
branches,  may  eafily  be  gueffed.  —  There  is  a  variety 
of  this  fpecies,  with  fewer  thorns,  fmaller  leaves,  and 
oval  pods.  It  has  nearly  the  refemblance  of  the  o- 
ther;  though  the  thorns  being  not  fo  frequent,  and  the 
pods  being  fmaller,  each  containing  only  one  feed,  this 
fort  lofes  that  lingular  efled  which  the  other  produces 
by  them. 

Thefe  trees  are  eafily  propagated.  We  receive  the 
feeds  from  America  in  the  fpring,  which  keep  well  in 
the  pods,  and  are  for  the  moil  part  good.  They  ge¬ 
nerally  arrive  in  February ;  and,  as  foon  as  poflible 
after,  they  fhould  be  Town  in  a  well-iheltered  warm 
border  of  light  fandy  earth.  Jf  no  border  is  to  be 
found  that  is  naturally  fo,  it  may  be  improved  by  ap¬ 
plying  drift  fand,  and  making  it  fine.  The  feeds 
fhould  be  Town  about  half  an  inch  deep;  and  they 
will  for  the  moil  part  come  up  the  firfl:  fpring.  If  the 
fummer  fhould  prove  dry,  they  mull  be  conilantly  wa¬ 
tered  ;  and  if  fhade  could  be  afforded  them  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  would  make  {Longer  plants  by  the 
autumn.  A  careful  attention  to  this  article  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  requifite;  for  as  the  ends  of  the  branches  are 
often  killed,  if  the  young  plant  has  not  made  fome 
progrefs,  it  will  be  liable  to  be  wholly  destroyed  by 
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the  winter’s  froft,  without  prote&ion  :  And  this  ren¬ 
ders  the  Towing  the  feeds  in  a  warm  border,  under  an 
hedge,  in  a  well  fheltcred  place  neceffary ;  for  there 
thefe  fhrubs  will  endure  our  winters,  even  when  feed- 
lings,  and  fo  will  require  no  farther  trouble ;  nay, 
though  the  tops  {hould  be  nipped,  they  will  (hoot  out 
again  lower,  and  will  foon  overcome  it.  It  will  be 
proper  to  let  them  remain  two  years  in  the  feed -bed 
before  they  are  planted  out  in  the  nurfery.  The  fpring 
is  the  bed  time  for  the  work.  Their  diftances  fhould 
be  one  foot  by  two  ;  the  rows  {hould  be  dug  between 
every  winter  ;  and,  being  weeded  in  fummer,  here 
they  may  remain,  with  no  other  particular  care,  until 
they  are  fet  out  to  remain.  Thefe  trees  are  late  in 
the  fpring  before  they  exhibit  their  leaves,  but  keep 
(hooting  long  in  the  autumn. 

2.  The  other  fpecies  is  the  inermis,  the  {tern  of 
which  is  unarmed  or  without  thorns.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  in  this  country  requires  to  be 
kept  in  a  (love. 

GLEET,  in  medicine,  the  flux  of  a  thin  limpid 
humour  from  the  urethra.  See  the  Index  fubjoined  to 
Mfdicin  e. 

GLENDALAGH,  otherwife  called  the  Seven 
Churches ,  anciently  a  celebrated  town  of  Ireland, 
fituated  five  miles  north  well  of  Rothdrum,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinfter.  The 
name  fignifies  the  valley  of  the  two  lakes.’  In 
this  valley,  furrounded  by  high  and  almofl  inaccef- 
ble  mountains,  St  Kevin  or  Cavan,  called  alfo  St 
Coemgene ,  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  found¬ 
ed  a  monafiery,  which  in  a  fhort  time  from  the  fanc- 
tity  of  its  founder  was  much  reforted  to,  and  at 
length  became  a  bifhoprick  and  a  religious  city.  St 
Kevin  died  3d  June  *618,  aged  120;  and  on  that 
day  annually  numbers  of  perfons  flock  to  the  Seven 
Churches  to  celebrate  the  feflival  of  that  venerated 
faint.  During  the  middle  ages  the  city  of  Glen- 
dalagh,  called  by  Hovedon  Epifcopatus  Bijlagnienfis , 
was  held  in  great  efteem,  and  received  feveral  valuable 
donations  and  privileges,  its  epifcopal  jurifdidxion  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.— About  the  middle 
of  the  j  2th  century,  on  fome  account  or  other,  it  was 
much  negle&ed  by  the  clergy  ;  and  became,  in  (lead  of 
a  holy  city,  a  den  of  thieves,  wherefore  Cardinal  Pa- 
piro,  in  1214,  united  it  to  the  fee  of  Dublin,  which  u- 
nion  was  confirmed  by  king  John.  The  O’  I  ools,  chiefs 
of  Firthuathal,  however,  by  the  afii fiance  of  the  Pope, 
continued  long  after  this  period  to  ele&  bifhops  and 
abbots  to  Gkndalagh,  though  they  had  neither  reve¬ 
nues  or  authority,  beyond  the  diftri£l  of  Puathal, 
which  was  the  weflern  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  city  was  fuffeied  to  decay, 
and  had  become  nearly  a  defart,  in  H97>  whep  Den¬ 
nis  White,  the  latl  titular  bifhop,  furrendered  his  right 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Patrick,  Dublin.  From 
the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  lliil  remaining,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  place  of  confequence,  and  to  have 
contained  feven  churches  and  religious  lioulea ;  linall 
indeed,  but  built  in  a  neat  elegant  flyle,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  architecture :  the  cathedral,  the  walls  ol 
which  are  yet  Handing,  was  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul.  South  of  the  cathedral  Hands  a  fmall  church 
roofed  with  Hone,  nearly  entire  ;  and  in  fevcral  parts 


of  the  valley  are  a  number  of  Hone  crofies,  fome  of  Glenoldci 
which  are  curioufly  carved,  but  without  any  inferip- 
tions.  In  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  cemetery  be- 
longing  to  the  cathedral  (lands  a  round  tower,  95 
feet  high,  and  1  5  in  diameter ;  and  in  the  cemetery  of 
a  fmall  church,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  near 
the  great  lake,  called  the  Rhefeart  church ,  are  fome 
tombs,  with  Irifh  inferiptions,  belonging  to  the 
O’Tools.  In  a  perpendicular  proje&ing  rock  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  great  lake,  30  yards  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  is  the  celebrated  bed  of  St  Kevin, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  exceedingly  difficult  of  accefs  and 
terrible  in  profpedl.  Amongft  the  ruins  have  been  dif- 
covered  a  number  of  ftones,  curioufly  carved,  and  con¬ 
taining  inferiptions  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Infix 
languages.  As  this  city  was  in  a  valley,  furrounded 
on  all  Tides,  except  the  eaft,  by  high,  barren,  and  in- 
accefiible  mountains,  the  artificial  roads  leading  there¬ 
to  are  by  no  means  the  lead  curious  part  of  the  re¬ 
mains;  the  principal  is  that  loading  into  the  county 
of  Kildare  through  GlendaTon.  This  road  for  near 
t^o  miles  is  yet  perfect,  compoled  of  ftones  placed  011 
their  edges,  making  a  firm  and  durable  pavement,  a- 
bout  10  feet  broad.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  St  Ke¬ 
vin’s  bed,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  mountain,  are  to  be 
feen  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  Hone  building  called  Saint  Ke¬ 
vin's  cell. 

GLENOIDES,  the  name  of  two  cavities,  or  fmall 
depreftions,  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  firft  vertebra  of 
the  neck. 

GLICAS,  or  Glycas,  (Michael),  a  Greek  hifto- 
rian  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  lived  in 
Sicily,  and  wrote  Annals  of  what  pafied  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexis  Comnenus, 
in  1118.  Leunclavius  added  to  it  a  fifth  part,  which 
carries  it  down  to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople.  Gli- 
cas  was  alfo  the  author  of  feveral  ufeful  and  curious 
letters. 

GLIMMER,  or  Glist.  See  Mica. 

GL1NUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  pentagynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  22d  clafs, 
Caryophyllei.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  the  nedarium  is  compofed  of  bifid  briftles;  the 
capfule  is  quinqueangular,  quinquelocular,  quinqueval- 
ved,  and  polyfpermous. 

GLIRES,  the  name  of  Linmeus’s  fourth  order  of 
mammalia.  See  Zoology. 

GL1SSON  (Francis),  a  learned  Englifh  phyfician 
in  the  17th  century,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  made  regius  profeffor  of  that  univerfity.  In  1634. 
he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
London.  During  the  civil  wars,  he  pradifed  phyfic 
at  Colchefter,  and  afterwards  fettled  in  London.  He 
greatly  improved  phyfic  by  his  anatomical  diffeftiona 
and  obfervations,  and  made  feveral  new  difeoveries  of 
lingular  ufe  towards  efiablifhing  a  rational  practice.  He 
wrote,  1.  Deracbitide ,  &c.  2.  De  lymph  aduBis  nuper 

.  repertis  ;  with  the  Anatomka  prolegomena ,  &  Anatomla 
hepatis.  3.  De  natures  fuhjlaniia  energetica  ;  feu  de  via 
vita  natures ,  ejufque  tribus pr'tmis  facvltatibus,  See.  quarto. 

4.  *E rati  at  us  de  ventriculo  &  inteflinis ,  &c.  The  world 
is  obliged  to  him  for  the  capfula  communis,  or  vagina 
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GLISTER,  in  furgery.  See  Clyster. 

GLOBBA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogyma 
order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
corolla  is  equal  and  trilid  ;  the  calyx  trifid  above  ;  the 
capfule  trilocular,  with  many  feeds. 

GLOBE,  in  geometry,  a  round  or  fpherical  body 
more  ufually  called  a  fphere .  See  Sphere. 

Globe,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  artificial 
fphere  of  metal,  plafter,  paper,  or  other  matter  ;  on 
whofe  convex  furface  is  drawn  a  map,  or  reprefenta- 
tion  either  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  with  the  feveral 
circles  conceived  thereon.  See  Geography. 

Globes  are  of  two  kinds,  Urrejlrlal  and  celeflial;  each 
of  very  confiderable  ufe,  the  one  in  aftronomy,  and  the 
other  in  geography,  for  performing  many  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  thereof  in  an  eafy  obvious  manner,  fo  as  to  be 
conceived  without  any  knowledge  of  the  mathematical 
grounds  of  thofe  arts. 

The  fundamental  parts,  common  to  both  globes,  are 
an  axis,  reprefenting  that  of  the  world;  and  a  fpherical 
fhell,  or  cover,  which  makes  the  body  of  the  globe,  on 
the  external  furface  of  which  the  reprefentation  is 
drawn.  Sec  Axis,  Pole,  &c. 

Globes,  wc  have  obferved,  arc  made  of  different  ma¬ 
terials,  viz.  filver,  brafs,  paper,  plafter,  &c.  Thofe 
commonly  ufed  are  of  plafter  and  paper :  The  con- 
ftruAion  whereof  is  as  follows  : 

Cotijlruffion  of  Globes . — A  wooden  axis  is  provided, 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  intended  diameter  of  the  globe; 
and  into  the  extremes  hereof  two  iron  wires  are  driven 
for  poles  :  this  axis  is  to  be  the  beam,  or  bafis  of  the 
whole  ftruAure. 

On  the  axis  are  applied  two  fpherical  or  rather 
hemifpherical  caps,  formed  on  a  kind  of  wooden  mould 
or  block. — Thefe  caps  confift  of  pafteboard,  or  pa¬ 
per,  laid  one  lay  after  another,  on  the  mould,  to  the 
thicknefs  of  a  crown-piece  ;  after  which,  having  ftood 
to.  dry  and  embody,  making  an  incifion  along  the 
middle,  the  two  caps  thus  parted  are  flipped  off  the 
mould. 

.They  remain  now  to  be  applied  on  the  poles  of  the 
axis,  as  before  they  were  on  thofe  of  the  mould  :  and 
to  fix  them  in  their  new  place,  the  two  edges  are  fewed 
together  with  pack-thread.  Sc c. 

The  rudiments  of  the  globe  thus  laid,  they  proceed 
to  ftrengthen  and  make  it  fmooth  and  regular,  Tn 
order  to  th’s,  the  two  poles  are  hafped  in  a  metalline 
lemicircle  of  the  fize  intended  ;  and  a  kind  of  plafter, 
made  of  whiting,  water,  and  glue,  heated,  melted,  and 
incorporated  together,  is  daubed  all  over  the  paper- 
furface.  In  proportion  as  the  plafter  is  applied,  the 
ball  is  turned  round  in  the  lemicircle,  the  edge  where¬ 
of  pares  off'  whatever  is  fuperfiuous  and  beyond  the 
due  dimenfion,  leaving  the  reft  adhering  in  places 
that  are  fhort  of  it.  After  fuch  application  of  plafter, 
the  ball  ftands  to  dry  ;  which  done,  it  is  put  again  in 
the  femicircle,  and  frefh  matter  applied  :  thus  they 
continue  alternately  to  apply  the  compofition,  and 
dry  it,  till  fuch  time  as  the  ball  every  where  accurate¬ 
ly  touches  the  femicircle  ;  in  which  ftate  it  is  perfe&ly 
fmooth,  regular,  firm,  Sc c. 

The  ball  thus  finifhed,  it  remains  to  pafle  the  map 
or  defeription  thereon  :  in  order  to  this,  the  map  is 
projeAed  in  feveral  gores,  or  guffets  ;  all  which  join 
accurately  on  the  fpherical  furface,  and  cover  the 
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vvhole  ball.  To  direA  the  application  of  thefe  gore?, 
lines  are  drawn  by  a  femicircle  on  the  furface  of  the 
ball,  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  corre- 
fponding  to  thofe  of  the  gores,  and  fubdividing  thofe 
again  anfwerably  to  the  lines  and  divifionsof  the  gore3. 

The  papers  thus  pafted  on,  theie  remains  nothing 
but  to  colour  and  illuminate  the  globe  ;  and  to  var- 

mfh  it,  the  better  to  refill  dull,  moifture,  See _ The 

globe  itfelf  thus  finifhed,  they  hang  it  in  a  brafs  me¬ 
ridian,  with  an. hour-circle,  and  a  quadrant  of  altitude  ; 
and  thus  fit  it  into  a  wood  horizon. 

To  deferibe  the  gores,  or  gufets ,  for  the  globes.  In 
Chambers’s  DiAionary,  the  following  method  is  di¬ 
re  Aed. 

.  “  I*.From  the  g^en  diameter  of  the  globe,  find  a  p]atc 
right  line  AB,  fig.  1.  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  CCXXf. 
great  circle,  and  divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts. 

2.  Through  the  feveral  points  of  divifion,  1, 2,  3,4, 

See,  with  the  interval  of  ten  of  them,  dtferibe  arches 
mutually  interfeAing  each  other  in  D  and  E  ;  thefe 
figures  or  pieces  duly  pafted  or  joined  together  will 
make  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe. 

3.  Divide  each  part  of  the  right  line  AB  into  30 
equal  parts,  fo  that  the  vvhole  line  AB,  reprefenting 
the  periphery  of  the  equator,  may  be  divided  into 
360  degrees. 

4.  From  the  poles  D  and  E,  fig.  2.  with  the  interval 
of  2  Si  deg.  deferibe  arches  a  b;  thefe  will  be  twelfth- 
parts  of  the  polar  circles. 

5.  After  the  like  manner,  from  the  fame  poles  D 
and  E,  with  the  interval  of  66 \  deg.  reckoned  from 
the  equator,  deferibe  arches  cl;  thefe  will  be  twelfth- 
parts  of  the  tropics. 

.  6-  Through  the  degree  of  the  equator  e ,  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  right  afeenfion  of  any  given  ftar,  and  the 
poles  D  and  E,  draw  an  arch  of  a  circle  ;  and  taking 
in  the  compares  the  complement  of  the  declination  from 
the  pole  D,  deferibe  an  arch  interfeAing  it  in  i:  this 
point  i  will  be  the  place  of  that  ftar. 

7.  All  the  liars  of  a  conftellation  being  thus  laid 
down,  the  figure  of  the  conftellation  is  to  be  drawn  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bayer,  Hevelius,  or  Flamftcad. 

,  8*  Laftly,  after  the  fame  manner  are  the  declina¬ 
tions  and  right  afeenfions  of  each  degree  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  dg  to  be  determined. 

9.  The  furface  of  the  globe  thus  projeAed  on  a 
plane  . is  to  be  engraven  on  copper,  to  fave  the  trouble 
of  doing  this  over  again  for  each  globe. 

10.  A  ball,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  be  prepared  of 
paper,  plafter,  Sec.  as  before  direAed,  and  of  the 
intended  diameter  of  the  globe  ;  on  this,  by  means  of 
a^ftmiciicle  and  ftyle,  is  the  equator  to  be  drawn  ;  and 
-through .  every  30th  degree  a  meridian.  The  ball 
thus  divided  into  twelve  parts,  correfponding  to  the 
fegments  before  projeAed,  the  latter  are  to  be  cut  from 
the  printed  paper,  and  pafted  on  the  ball. 

1 1*  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  hang  the  globe  as 
before  in  a  brafen  meridian  and  wooden  horilon ;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  quadrant  of  altitude  made  of 
brafs,  and  divided  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ecliptic 
and  equator. 

If  the  declinations  and  right  afeenfions  of  the  liars 
be  not  given,  but  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  furface  of  the  globe  is  to  be  projeAed  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner  as  before ;  except  that,  in  this 

cafe* 
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Globe,  cafe,  D  and  E,  fig.  2.  are  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
— v-"—  J h  the  ecliptic  itfelf ;  and  that  the  polar  circles  and 
tropics,  with  the  equator  ^  d ,  and  the  parallels  thereof, 
are  to  be  determined  from  their  declinations. 

M  De  La  Lande,  in  his  AJlronomie  177  I,  Tom.  3. 
p.  7 relates  the  following  methods.  “  To  con- 
ftruft  celeftial  and  terreftrial  globes,  gores  muft  be 
engraved,  which  are  a  kind  of  proje&ion,  or  inclofure 
of  the  globe  (fig.  3.)  fimilar  to  what  is  now  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  The  length  PC  of  the  axis  of  this  curve  is 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  ; 
the  intervals  of  the  parallels  on  the  axis  PC  are  all 
equal,  the  radii  of  the  circles  KDI  which  reprefent 
the  parallels  are  equal  to  the  cotangents  of  the  lati¬ 
tudes,  and  the  arches  of  each,  as  DI,  are  nearly  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  degrees  of  the  breadth  of  the  gore 
(which  is  ufually  30°)  multiplied  by  the  fine  of  the 
latitude :  thus,  there  will  be  found  no  intricacy  in 
tracing  them  ;  but  the  difficulty  proceeds  from  the 
variation  found  in  the  trial  of  the  gores  when  palling 
them  on  the  globe,  and  of  the  quantity  that  muft  be 
taken  from  the  paper,  lefs  on  the  Tides  than  in  the 
middle;  (becaufc  the  Tides  are  longer)  to  apply  it  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  fpace  that  it  ffiould  cover. 

“  The  method  ufed  among  workmen  to  delineate 
the  gores,  and  which  is  defcribed  by  Mr  Bion  ( (Jfage 
des  Globes ,  Tome  3.)  and  by  Mr  Robert  de  Vangendy 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Encyclopedic  is  little  geome¬ 
trical,  but  yet  is  fufficient  in  pradlice.  Draw  on  the 
paper  a  line  AC,  equal  to  the  chord  of  1 50,  to  make  the 
half  breadth  of  the  gore;  and  a  perpendicular  PC, 
equal  to  three  times  the  chord  of  30°,  to  make  the 
half  length:  for  thefe  papers,  the  dimenfions  of 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  chords,  become  equal  to 
the  arcs  themfelves  when  they  arc  pafted  on  the 
globe.  Divide  the  height  CP  into  9  parts,  if  the 
parallels  are  to  be  drawn  in  every  Io°  ;  divide  alfo 
the  quadrant  BE  into  9  equal  parts  through  each 
divifion  point  of  the  quadrant  as  G;  and  thiough  the 
con  tfponding  point  D  of  the  right  line  CP  draw  the 
perpendiculars  HGF  and  DF,  the  meeting  of  which 
in  F  gives  one  of  the  points  ©f  the  curve  BEP,  which 
will  terminate  the  circumference  of  the  gore.  When 
a  fufficient  number  of  points  are  thus  found,  trace  the 
outline  PIB  with  a  curved  rule.  By  this  conftruaion 
are  given  the  gore  breadths,  which  are  on  the 
globe,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cofiues  of  the  latitudes  ; 
fuppofing  thefe  breadths  taken  perpendicular  to  CD, 
which  is  not  very  exa&,  but  it  is  impoffible  to  pre- 
feribe  a  rigid  operation  fufficient  to  make  a  plane 
which  (hall  cover  a  curved  furface,  and  that  on  a 
right  line  AB  ffiall  make  lines  PA,  PC,  PB,  equal 
among  themfelves,  as  they  ought  to  be  on  the  globe. 
To  deferibe  the  circle  KDI  which  is  at  30°  from  the 
equator  :  there  muft  be  taken  above  D  a  point 
which  ffiall  be  diftant  from  it  the  value  of  the  tangent 
of  6o°,  taken  out  either  from  the  tables,  or  on  a  cir¬ 
cle  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe  to  be  tra¬ 
ced  ;  this  point  will  ierve  as  a  centre  for  the  parallel 
DI,  which  ffiould  pafs  through  the  point  D,  for  it  is 
fuppofed  equal  to  that  of  a  cone  circumfcnbing  the 
globe,  and  which  would  touch  at  the  point  D. 

“  The  meridians  may  be  traced  to  every  10  degrees, 
by  dividing  each  parallel,  as  KI,  into  three  parts  at  the 
points  L  and  M,  and  drawing  from  the  pole  P,  through 


all  thefe  divifion  points,  curves,  which  reprefent  the  in-  Glohe 
termediate  meridians  between  PA  and  PB,  (as  BRand  II  * 
ST,  fig.  4.).  The  ecliptic  AQjmay  be  defcribed  by  G’°hule-  ^ 
means  of  the  known  declination  from  different  points  v  ■* 
of  the  equator  that  may  be  found  in  a  table  ;  for  io°, 
it  is  30  58  ;  for  200,  70  50'=  BO;  for  30°,  I  i°  29', 

Seed* 

It  is  ohferved  in  general,  that  the  paper  on  which 
charts  are  printed,  fuch  as  the  colomlier ,  fliortens  itfelf 
yV  part  or  a  line  in  fix  inches  upon  an  average,  when 
it  is  dried  after  printing;  this  inconvenience  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  corre&ed  in  the  engraving  of  the  gores  :  if 
notwithftanding  that,  the  gores  are  found  too  ffiort, 
it  muft  be  remedied  by  taking  from  the  furface  of  the 
ball  a  little  of  the  white  with  which  it  is  covered  ; 
thereby  making  the  dimenfions  fuitable  to  the  gore 
as  it  was  printed.  But  what  is  fingular  is,  that  in 
drawing  the  gore,  moiftened  with  the  pafte  to  apply 
on  the  globe,  the  axis  GH  lengthens,  and  the  fide 
AK  ffiortens,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither  the 
length  of  the  fide  ACK  nor  that  of  the  axis  GEH 
of  the  gore  are  exactly  equal  to  the  quarter  of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  when  compared  to  the  fi¬ 
gure  on  the  copper,  or  to  the  numbered  Tides  ffiown  in 
fig.  4.  Mr  Bonne  having  made  feveral  experiments  on 
the  dimenfions  that  gores  take  after  they  had  been  parted 
ready  to  apply  to  the  globe,  and  particularly  with  the 
paper  named  jefus  that  he  made  ufe  of  for  a  globe  of  one 
foot  in  diameter,  found  that  it  was  neceffary  to  give  to 
the  gores,  on  the  copper,  the  dimenfions  ffiown  in  fig.  4. 
Suppofing  that  the  radius  of  the  globe  contained  720 
parts,  the  half  breadth  of  the  gore  is  AG=i88T3-, 
the  diftance  AC  for  the  parallel  of  10  degrees  taken 
on  the  right  line  LM  is  1  28. 1,  the  fmall  deviation  from 
the  parallel  of  10  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  gore 
ED  is  4,  the  line  ABN  is  right,  the  radius  of  the  paral¬ 
lel  of  io°  or  of  the  circle  CEF  is  4083,  and  fo  of  the 
others  as  marked  in  the  figure.  The  fmall  circular 
cap  which  is  placed  under  H,  has  its  radius  253  in- 
ftcad  of  247,  which  it  would  have  if  the  fine  of  2 o3 
had  been  the  radius  of  it. 

For  the  ufes,  See.  of  the  globes,  fee  Geography 
and  Astronomy,  with  the  Plates  there  referred  to. 

Globe- Animal.  See  Animalcule,  nc  29. 

Globe  - FifJj.  See  Ostracion. 

GLOBULARIA,  Globular  blue  daisy:  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetram- 
diia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  48th  order,  Aggregate t.  The  common, 
cal) x  is  imbricated;  the  proper  one  tubulated  infe¬ 
rior  ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  florets  bipartite,  the  under 
one  tripartite  ;  the  receptacle  paleaceous.  There  arc 
feveral  fpecies ;  but  only  one  is  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  our  gardens,  viz.  the  vulgaris,  or  common 
blue  daify.  It  hath  broad  thick  radical  leaves  three 
parted  at  the  ends,  upright  ftalks  from  about  fix  ta 
10  or  12  inches  high  garniffied  with  fpear-ffiaped 
leaves,  and  the  top  crowned  by  a  globular  head  of 
fine  blue  flowers  compofed  of  many  florets  in  one  cup. 

It  flowers  in  June,  and  makes  a  good  appearance;  but 
thrives  beft  in  a  moift  ffiady  fituation.  it  i*  propaga^ 
ted  by  parting  the  roots  in  September. 

GLOBULE,  a  diminutive  of  globe,  frequently, 
ufed  by  phyficians  in  fpeaking  of  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood.  See  Blood. 
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GLOCESTER,  the 

England,  101  miles  from  London.  It  is  an  ancient 
city  ;  and  by  Antoninus  is  called  Clevtm,  or  Glevum , 
which  Cambden  thinks  was  formed  from  the  Britifh 
Caer  Glowe,  fignifying  “  a  fair  city.”  It  was  one  of  the 
28  cities  built  by  the  Britons  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans.  By  the  Romans  it  was  made  one  of  their  co¬ 
lonies,  and  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  efteemed  one 
of  the  nobleft  cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  fuffered 
confiderably  by  fire  at  different  periods.  It  (lands  upon 
a  hill;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  city,  where  the  four 
principal  flreets  meet,  there  is  a  descent  every  way, 
which  makes  it  not  only  clean  and  healthy,  but  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place.  Forging  of  iron  feems  to  have 
been  its  manufa&ory  fo  early  as  the  time  of  William 
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them  were  then  demolished.  Here  are  abundance  of  Glocefter- 
croffes,  and  ftatuea  of  the  Englifh  kings,  Tome  of  whom 
kept  their  Chriltmas  here;  feveral  market-houfeg  fup- 
ported  with  pillars;  and  large  remains  of  monafteries, 
which  were  once  fo  numerous,  fchat  it  gave  occafion  to 
the  monkifh  proverb,  As  Jure  as  God  is  it 2  Glace  tier. 

Here  is  a  barley  market ;  and  a  hail  for  the  aflizes,  call¬ 
ed  the  Booth  hall  Its  chief  manufacture  is  pins.  In 
this'branch  it  is  aftonifhing  the  number  of  people  who 
are  employed,  there  being  at  leak  14*  or  15  different 
proceffes.  Under  the  bridge  is  a  water  engine  to  fup- 
ply  the  town,  and  it  is  ferved  with  it  alfo  from  Ro¬ 
bin  Hood’s  well,  to  which  is  a  fine  walk  from  the 
city.  Camden  fays,  that  the  famous  Roman  way, 
called  Ermin'Jlreety  which  begins  at  St  David’s  in  Pern- 
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the  Conqueror.  King  Henry  VIII.  made  it  the  fee  of  brokefhire,  and  reaches  to  Southampton,  paffes  through 
a  bifhop,  with  a  dean  and  fix  prebends.  Its  caftle,  this  city.  Sudmead  in  the  neighbourhood  is  noted  tor 


which  was  ereCled  in  the  time  of  Wiiliam  the  Conque 
ror,  is  very  much  decayed  :  part  of  it  is  leafed  out  by 
the  crown;  and  the  reft  ferves  for  a  prifon,  one  of  the 
beft  in  England.  In  its  cathedral,  which  is  an  ancient 
but  magnificent  fabric,  and  has  a  tower  reckoned 
one  of  the  mod  curious  pieces  of  architecture  in  Eng¬ 
land,  are  the  tombs  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
Ton  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Edward  II.  and 
there  is  a  whifperiiig- place  like  to  that  of  St  Paul’s  at 
London.  In  the  chapter-houfe  lies  Strongbow  who 
conquered  Ireland.  There  are  1 2  chapels  in  it, 
with  the  arms  and  monuments  of  many  great  per- 
fons.  King  John  made  it  a  borough  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  two  bailiffs.  Henry  III.  who  was  crowned 
here,  made  it  a  corporation.  By  its  prefent  charter 
from  Charles  I.  it  is  governed  by  a  fteward,  who  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  nobleman;  a  mayor;  a  recorder;  12  aldermen, 
out  of  whom  the  mayor  is  chofen  ;  a  town- clerk  ;  2 
iherifFs,  chofen  yearly  out  of  26  common  Councilmen; 
a  fword  bearer  ;  and  four  ferjeants  at  mace.  Here  are 
12  incorporated  trading  companies,  whofc  mafters  at¬ 
tend  the  mayor  on  all  public  occafions,  &c.  Befides 
the  cathedral,  there  are  five  parifh  churches  in  this 
city  ;  which  is  likevvife  well  provided  with  hofpitals, 
particularly  an  infirmary  upon  the  plan  of  thofe  at 
London,  Winchefter,  Bath,  &c.  Here  is  a  good  ftone- 
bridge  over  the  river  Severn,  with  a  quay,  wharf,  and 
cuftomhoufe  5  but  moft  of  its  bufmefs  is  engroffed  by 
Briftol.  King  Edward  1.  held  a  parliament  here  in 
1 2 72,  wherein  fome  good  laws  were  made,  now  called  the 
Statutes  of  Glocejler ;  and  he  ere&ed  a  gate  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  tlie  abbey,  ftill  called  by  his  name,  though  al- 
nioft  demoiifhed  in  the  civil  wars.  King  Richard  II. 
alfo  held  a  parliament  here  :  and  king  Richard  III.  in 
confideration  of  his  having  (before  his  acceflion  to  the 
crown)  borne  the  title  of  Duke  of  Glocejler,  added  the 
two  adjacent  hundreds  of  Dudfton  and  King’s  Barton 
to  it,  gave  it  his  fword  and  cap  of  maintenance,  and 
made  it  a  county  of  itfelf  by  the  name  of  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Glocejler .  But  after  the  reftoration  the 
hundreds  were  taken  away  by  ad  of  parliament,  and 
the  walls  pulled  down  ;  becaufe  the  city  fliut  the  gates 
againft  Charles  I.  when  he  befieged  it  in  1643  »  by 
which,  though  the  fiege  was  raifed  by  the  earl  of  Ef- 
fex,  it  had  fuffered  20, coo  1.  damage,  having  241 
houfes  ddlroyed,  which  reduced  it  fo  much  that  it 
has  fcarce  recovered  its  former  fize  and  grandeur.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  it  had  1 1  parifh  churches,  but  fix  of 


horfe-races.  The  markets  here  are  on  Wednefday  and 
Sunday;  and  fairs  April  5th,  July  5th,  September 
28th,  and  November  28th,  the  latter  chiefly  for  fat 
hogs.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool  for  above  80  children, 
of  whom  above  70  are  alfo  cloathed  ;  and  a  well  en¬ 
dowed  blue-coat  fchool.  The  city  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  The  duke  of  Glocefter  is  next  brother 
to  George  III. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE,  a  county  of  England, 
is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Monmouthfhire  and  Here- 
fordfhire,  on  the  north  by  Worceflerfhire,  on  the  eaft 
by  Oxfordfhire  and  Warwickfhire,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  Wiltfhire  and  part  of  Somerfetfhire.  It  is  fixty 
miles  in  length,  twenty  fix  in  breadth,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  in  circumference  ;  containing  1, 100,000 
acres,  26,760  houfes,  162,560  inhabitants,  290  pa- 
nfhes,  140  are  impropriations,  1229  villages,  3  cities, 
and  28  market-towns.  It  fends  only  8  members  to 
parliament,  6  for  three  towns,  viz.  Glocefter,  Tewkef- 
bury,  and  Cirencefter  ;  and  2  for  the  county.  Its  ma¬ 
nufactures  are  woollen  cloths  of  various  kinds,  mens 
hats,  leather,  pens,  paper,  bar-iron,  edge-tools,  nails, 
wire,  tinned-plates,  brafs,  Sc c.:  and  of  the  principal  ar¬ 
ticles  of  commerce  of  the  county,  it  exports  cheefe 
Sooo  tons;  bacon,  grain,  cyder,  5000I.  worth;  perry, 
fifh,  4000 1.  worth,  &c.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  that 
takes  its  name  from  the  captital,  and  ia,  the  Oxford 
circuit.  The  air  of  the  county  is  very  wholefome,  but 
the  face  of  it  is  very  different  in  different  parts  :  for 
the  eaftern  partis  hilly,  and  is  called  Cottefivohl ;  the 
weftern  woody,  and  called  the  Forejl  of  Dean;  and  the 
reft  is  a  fruitful  valley,  through  which  runs  the  river  Se¬ 
vern.  ft  his  river  is  in  fome  places  between  two  and 
three  miles  broad  ;  and  its  courfe  through  the  country, 
including  its  windings,  is  not  lefs  than  feventy  miles. 
The  tide  of  flood,  called  the  Boar ,  rifes  very  high,  and 
is  very  impetuous.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  greateft 
tides  are  one  year  at  the  full  moon,  and  the  other  at 
the  new  ;  one  year  the  night-tides,  and  the  next  the 
day.  Ehis  river  affords  a  noble  conveyance  for  goods 
and  merchandife  of  all  forts  to  and  from  the  county  ; 
but  it  is  watered  by  feveral  others,  as  the  Wye,  the 
Avon,  the  Ifis,  the  Leden,  the  Frome,  the  Stroud, 
and  Windrufh,  befides  Idler  ftreams,  all  abounding 
with  fifh,  the  Severn  in  particular  witii  falmon,  con¬ 
ger-eels,  and  lampreys.  I  he  foil  is  in  general  very 
fertile,  though  pretty  much  diverfified,  yielding  plen¬ 
ty  of  corn,  pafture,  fruit,  and  wood.  In  the  hilly 
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Glocefter-  part  of  the  county,  or  Cottefwold,  the  air  is  (harper 
*  (hire  than  in  the  lowlands  ;  and  the  foil,  though  not  fo  fit 
N  for  grain,  produces  excellent  pafture  for  (heep  ;  fo  that 
y  10&aw‘  of  the  four  hundred  thoufand  that  are  computed  to  be 
kept  in  the  county,  the  greater  part  are  fed  here.  Of 
thefe  (http  the  wool  is  exceeding  fine  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  this  (hire  is  fo  eminent  for  its  manufacture  of 
cloth,  of  which  fifty  thoufand  pieces  are  faid  to  have 
been  made  yearly,  before  the  pra&ice  of  clandeflinely 
expoiting  Englifli  wool  became  fo  common.  In  the 
vale,  or  lower  part  of  the  county,  through  which  the 
Severn  pafies,  the  air  and  foil  are  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Cottefwold :  for  the  former  is  much  warmer, 
and  thelatter  richer,  yielding  the  moft  luxuriant  paflures; 
in  cotifecpience  of  which,  numerous  herds  of  black  cat¬ 
tle  are  kept,  and  great  quantities  of  that  excellent 
cheefe,  for  which  it  is  fo  much  celebrated,  made  in  it. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  county,  called  the  Forejl 
of  Dean ,  was  formerly  almoft  entirely  over-run  with 
wood,  and  extended  20  miles  in  length  and  to  in 
breadth.  It  was  then  a  neft  of  robbers,  efpecially  to¬ 
wards  the  Severn  ;  but  now  it  contains  many  towns 
and  villages,  confifting  chiefly  of  miners,  employed  .in 
the  coal-pits,  or  in  digging  for  or  forging  iron-ore, 
with  both  which  the  foieft  abounds.  Thefe  miners 
have  their  particular  laws,  cnftoms,  courts,  and  judges; 
and  the  king,  as  in  all  royal  forefts,  has  a  fwain-mote 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  vert  and  venifon.  This  fo- 
reft  was  anciently,  and  is  dill,  noted  for  its  oaks,  which 
thrive  here  furprifingly  ;  but  as  there  is  a  prodigious 
confumption  of  wood  in  the  forges,  it  is  continually 
dwindling  away.  A  navigable  canal  is  made  from 
Stroud  to  Framilode,  forming  a  jun&ion  between  the 
Severn  and  Thames.  Its  chalybeat  fprings  are  : 
St  Anthony’s  well,  in  Abbenhall  parifh;  at  Barrow  and 
Maredon,  in  Bodington  parifh  ;  at  Afiv Church,  near 
Tewkefbury  ;  at  Dumbleton,  near  AVinchcomb  ;  at 
Eafington,  near  Durfley ;  and  at  Cheltenham.  Its  an¬ 
cient  fortifications  attributed  to  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
or  Danes,  are  at  Abfton  and  Wick,  and  at  Dointon, 
Dixton,  Addleilhorp,  Knole,  Over  Upton,  Hanham, 
Bodington,  and  Bourton  on  the  Water. 

GLOCHIDION,in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  fynge- 
nefia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  fix  cgg- 
fhaped  concave  petals;  the  ftamina  are  three  veryfmall 
inconfpicuous  filaments ;  the  antherae  cylindric  and 
ereCt  ;  the  female  flowers  have  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is 
parted  into  fix  ;  the  peticarpium  is  a  deprefled  roundifh 
capfule  with  fix  cells  ;  the  feeds  are  roundifh  and  fo- 
litary. 

G  LOG  AW,  a  flrong  and  confiderable  town  of 
Germany,  in  Sileiia,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the 
fame  name.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  is  well  fortified 
on  the  fide  of  Poland.  It  has  a  handfome  caftle,  with 
a  tower,  in  which  feveral  counfellors  were  condemned 
by  Duke  John,  in  1498,  to  perifh  with  hunger.  Be- 
licks  the  Papifts,  there  are  a  great  number  of  Prote- 
ftants  and  Jews.  It  was  taken  by  affault,  by  the  king 
of  Prufiia,  in  1741,  and  the  garrifon  made  prifoners. 
After  the  peace  in  1742,  the  king  of  Prufiia  fettled 
the  fupreme  court  of  juflice  here,  it  being,  next  to 
Breflaw,  the  moll  populous  place  in  Silefia.  It  is 
heated  on  the  river  Oder,  in  E.  Long.  15.  13.  N.  Lat. 
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Glogaw  the  Less,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  da-  Glagaw 
chy  of  Opelen,  now  in  pofieflion  of  the  king  of  Pruf-  ^ 
fia.  It  is  two  miles  S.  E.  of  great  Glogaw,  and  45  ,  ,  .  —  n, 

N.  W.  of  Breflaw.  E.  Lon.  16.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

GLORIA  Patri,  among  ecclefiaflical  writers.  See 
Doxocogy. 

GLORIOSA,  Superb  lily  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexarulria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 1  th  order,  Sarmentacea .  The  corolla  is  hexapeta- 
lous,  undulated,  and  reflected  ;  the  ftyle  oblique. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Malabar.  It 
hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  tuberous  root,  fending  forth 
from  its  centre  declinated  round  ftalks  growing  eight 
or  ten  feet  long,  and  garnifhed  with  very  long  narrow 
leaves  running  out  into  a  point,  terminated  by  a  long 
tendril.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  proceed 
large  flame-coloured  drooping  flowers,  confifting  of 
fix  widely  fpreading  reflexed  petals.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July;  and  is  of  admirable  beauty,  whence  its 
name  of  Gloriofa ,  or  Superb  Lily.  —  This  plant  being  a 
native  of  a  very  warm  climate,  requires  the  protection 
of  a  hot-houfe  in  this  country.  The  flower- ftalks 
fhoot  forth  in  March  or  April  ;  which  being  long  and 
trailing,  muft  have  tail  (ticks  placed  for  their  fupport. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  tolerable  plenty,  and  may  be  feparated  any¬ 
time  after  the  ftalks  decay,  or  in  fpring  before  new 
outs  arife. 

GLORY,  renown  or  celebrity.  The  love  of  re¬ 
nown,  or  deflre  of  fame  and  reputation,  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  fprings  of  aCtion  in  hu¬ 
man  fociety.  Glory  therefore  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
temned,  as  fome  of  the  ancient  philofophers  affeCt- 
ed  to  teach  :  but  it  imports  us  to  regulate  our  pur- 
fuit  after  it  by  the  dictates  of  reafon  ;  and  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  approbation  will  not  follow  us  in  that  courfe,  we 
muft  leave  her  behind.  We  ought  to  have  our  judge¬ 
ments  well  inftru&ed  as  to  what  aCtions  are  truly  glo¬ 
rious  ;  and  to  remember,  that  in  every  important  en- 
terprife,  as  Seneca  obferves,  Re8e  faBi  feciffe  rnerces  eft ; 
officii  frudrUs.  ipfutn  officiwn  eft :  **  The  reward  of  a  thing 
well  done,  is  to  have  done  it  ;  the  fruit  of  a  good  of¬ 
fice  is  the  office  itfelf.”  Thofe  who  by  other  methods  ; 
fcatter  their  names  into  many  mouths,  (how  they  rather 
hunt  after  a  great  reputation  than  a  good  one,  and 
their  reward  is  oftener  infamy  than  fame. 

Men  generally,  and  almoft  inftinCtively,  affix  glory 
only  to  fuch  aCtions  as  have  been  produced  by  an  in¬ 
nate  defire  for  public  good;  and  we  meafure  it  by  that 
degree  of  influence  which  any  tiling  done  has  upon  the 
common  happinefs. 

If  the  actions  of  the  hero  conduCt  fooneft  to  glory 
and  with  the  greateft  fplendor,  and  if  the  victorious  > 
general  is  fo  great  after  a  flgnal  engagement  ;  it  is  be- 
caufe  the  fervice  he  has  done  is  for  the  moment,  and 
for  all  ;  and  becaufe  we  think,  without  reflecting,  that 
he  has  faved  our  habitations,  our  wealth,  and  our  chil¬ 
dren,  and  every  thing  that  attaches  us  to  life.  If  the 
man  of  fcience,  who  in  his  ftudy  has  difcovered  and 
calculated  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  who  m 
his  alembics  has  unveiled  fome  of  the  fecrets  of  nature, , 
or  who  lias  exhibited  to  mankind  a  new  art,  rifes  to ' 
fame  with  lefs  noife  ;  it  is  becaufe  the  utility  which -t 
he  procures  is  more  widely  diffufed,  and  is  often  of 
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_  kfs  Service  to  the  prefent  than  to  fucceeding  genera¬ 
tions. 

The  confequences,  therefore,  of  thefe  two  advan¬ 
tages  are  as  oppofite  as  the  caufcs  are  different ;  and 
while  the  benefits  procured  by  the  warrior  appear  to 
have  no  more  influence,  and  while  his  glory  becomes 
obfeure,  that  of  a  celebrated  writer  or  inventor  flill  in- 
creafes,  and  is  more  and  more  enlarged.  His  works 
every  day  bring  back  his  name  to  that  age  which  ufes 
them,  and  thus  flill  add  to  his  celebrity  and  fame. 

This  pofl.hu mous  fame  indeed  has  been  decried  by  fome 
writers.  In  particular,  the  author  of  the  Religion  of 
Nature  delineated  has  treated  it  as  highly  irrational  and 
abfurd.  “  In  reality  (fays  he)  the  man  is  not  known 
ever  the  more  to  pofterity,  becaufe  his  name  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  them  :  He  doth  not  live,  becaufe  his  name 
does.  When  it  is  laid,  Julius  Caefar  fubdued  Gaul, 
conquered  Pompey,  &c.  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay, 
the  conqueror  of  Pompey  was  Julius  Caefar  ;  i.  e.  Caefar 
and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  is  the  fame  thing  ;  Caefar 
is^as  much  known  by  one  defignation  as  by  the  other. 
The  amount  then  is  only  this,  that  the  conqueror  of 
Pompey  conquered  Pompey  ;  or  fomebody  conquered 
Pompey  ;  or  rather,  fince  Pompey  is  as  little  known 
now  as  Caefar,  fomebody  conquered  fomebody.  Such 
a  poor  bufinefs  is  this  boafled  immortality  !  and  fuch 
is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us  !  To  difcerning  men 
this  fame  is  mere  air,  and  what  theydefpife  if  not  fhun.” 

But  furely  it  were  to  confider  too  curioufly  (as  Ho¬ 
ratio  fays  to  Hamlet)  to*  confider  thus.  For  (as  the 
elegant  author  of  Fitzofborne’s  Letters  obferves)  altho’ 
fame  with  pofterity  fhould  be,  in  the  ftri&  analyfis  of 
it,  no  other  than  what  is  here  deferibed,  a  mere  uninte- 
refting  propofition,  amounting  to  nothing  more  than 
that  fomebody  a&ed  meritorioufly  ;  yet  it  would  not 
necvffarily  follow,  that  true  philofophy  would  banifh 
the  defire  of  it  from  the  human  breaft  :  for  this  paflion 
may  be  (as  moll  certain  it  is)  wifely  implanted  in  our 
fpecies,  notwithftanding  thecorrefpondingobjea  fhould 
in  reality  be  very  different  from  what  it  appears  in  ima¬ 
gination.  Do  not  many  of  our  moft  refined  and  even 
contemplative  pleafures  owe  their  exiftence  to  our  mif- 
takes  ?  It  is  but  extending  fome  of  our  fenfes  to  a  high¬ 
er  degree  of  acutenefs  than  we  now  poffefs  them,  to 
make  the  faireft  views  of  nature,  or  the  nobleft  pro¬ 
ductions  of  art,  appear  horrid  and  deformed.  To  fee 
things  as  they  truly  and  in  themfelves  are,  would  not 
always,  perhaps,  be  of  advantage  to  11s  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world,  any  more  than  in  the  natural.  But,  after 
all,  who  (hall  certainly  affunr  us,  that  the  pleafure  of 
virtuous  fame  dies  with  its  poffeffor,  and  reaches  not  to 
a  farther  feene  of  exiftence  >  There  is  nothing,  it  fhould 
feem,  either  abfurd  or  unphilofophical  in  fuppofing  it 
poflible  at  leaft,  that  the  praifes  of  the  good  and  the  judi¬ 
cious,  the  fweeteft  mufic  to  an  honeft  ear  in  this  world, 
may  be  echoed  back  to  the  manfions  of  the  next  ;  that 
the  poet’s  defeription  of  fame  may  be  literally  true, 
and  though  fhe  walks  upon  earth,  fhe  may  yet  lift  her 
head  into  heaven. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  of  cherifh- 
ing  this  high  regard  to  pofterity,  this  noble  defire  of 
an  after-life  in  the  breath  of  others,  one  need  only 
look  back  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  For  what  other  principle  was  it  which 
produced  that  exalted  ftrain  of  virtue  in  thofe  days. 
N°  140. 
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that  may  well  ferve,  in  too  many  refpe&s,  as  a  model 
to  thefe  ?  Was  it  not  the  confentiens  laus  bonorum ,  the  in¬ 
corrupt  a  vox  bene  judicantium  (as  Tully  calls  it),  “  the 
concurrent  approbation  of  the  good,  the  uncorrupted 
applaufe  of  the  wife,”  that  animated  their  moft  gene¬ 
rous  purfuits? 

In  fhort,can  it  be  reafonable  to  extinguifh  a  paflion 
which  nature  has  univerfallv  lighted  up  in  the  human 
breaft,  and  which  we  conftantly  find  to  burn  with  moft 
ftrength  and  brightnefs  in  the  nobleft  and  beft- formed 
bofoms  ?  Accordingly  revelation  is  fo  far  from  endea¬ 
vouring  to  eradicate  the  feed  which  nature  has  thus 
deeply  planted,  that  fhe  rather  feems,  on  the  contrary, 
to  cherifh  and  forward  its  growth.  To  be  exalted 
with  honour ,  and  to  be  had  in  everlajlmg  remembrance , 
are  in  the  number  of  thofe  encouragements  which  the 
Jewifh  difpenfation  offered  to  the  virtyous;  and  the  per- 
fon  from  whom  the  facred  Author  of  the  Chriftian  fyf- 
tem  received  his  birth,  is  herfelf  reprefented  as  rejoicing 
that  all  generations  fhould  call  her  bleffed . 

GLOSS,  a  comment  on  the  text  of  any  author,  to 
explain  his  fenfe  more  fully  and  at  large,  whether  in 
the  fame  language  or  any  other.  See  the  article 
Commentary. — The  word,  according  to  fome,  comes 
from  the  Greek  “  tongue;”  the  office  of  a glofs 

being  to  explain  the  text,  as  that  of  the  tongue  is  to 
difeover  the  mind. 

Gloss  is  likewife  ufed  fora  literal  tranfiation,  or  an 
interpretation  of  an  author  in  another  language  word 
for  word. 

Gloss  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  commerce,  8c c.  for 
the  luftre  of  a  filk,  fluff,  or  the  like. 

GLOSSARY,  a  fort  of  di&ionary,  explaining  the 
obfeure  and  antiquated  terms  in  fome  old  author  ; 
fuch  are  Du  Cange’s  Latin  and  Greek  Gloflaries, 
Spelman  s  Gloffary,  and  Rennet’s  Gloffary  at  the  end 
of  his  Parochial  Antiquities. 

GLOSSOPETRA,  or  glottopetra,  in  natural 
hiftory,  a  kind  of  extraneous  foffil,  fomewhat  in  form 
of  a  ferpent’s  tongue  ;  frequently  found  in  the  ifland 
of  Malta  and  divers  other  parts.  See  Plate  CC. 

The  vulgar  notion  is,  that  they  are  the  tongues  of 
ferpents  petrified  ;  and  hence  their  name,  which  is  a 
compound  of  <<  tongue,”  and  »«*/>«,  “  ftone.” 

Hence  alfo  their  traditionary  virtue  in  curing  the  bites 
of  ferpents.  The  general  opinion  of  naturalifts  is, 
that  they  are  the  teeth  of  fifhes,  left  at  land  by  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  and  fince  petrified. 

The  feveral  fizes  of  the  teeth  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  thofe  of  the  feveral  different  fpecies  of  lharks,  af¬ 
ford  a  vaft  variety  of  thefe  foffil  fnbftances.  Their 
ufual  colours  are  black,  bluifh,  whitifli,  yellowifti,  or 
brown  ;  and  in  fhape  they  ufually  approach  to  a  trian¬ 
gular  figure.  Some  of  them  are  fimple  ;  others  are 
tricufpidate,  having  a  fmall  point  on  each  fide  of  the 
large  one  :  many  of  them  are  quite  ftraight  ;  but  they 
are  frequently  found  crooked,  and  bent  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  many  of  them  are  ferrated  on  their  edges,  and 
others  have  them  plain  ;  fome  are  undulated  on  their 
edges,  and  flightly  ferrated  on  thefe  undulations.  They 
differ  alfo  in  lize  as  much  as  in  figure ;  the  larger  be¬ 
ing  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  the  fmaller  lefs  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

They  are  moft  ufually  found  with  us  in  the  ftrata  of 
blue  clay,  though  fometimes  alfo  in  other  fubftances, 
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other  places]  They  are  very  frequent  alfo  in  Ger 
many,  but  no  where  fo  plentiful  as  in  the  ifland  of 

Malta.  # 

The  Germans  attribute  many  virtues  to  thefe  fofhl 
teeth  ;  they  call  them  cordials,  fudorifics,  and  alexi- 
pharmics :  and  the  people  of  Malta,  where  they  are 
extremely  plentiful,  ha/ig  them  about  their  childrens 
neck3  to  promote  dentition.  They  may  pofhbly  be  of 
as  much  fervice  this  way  as  an  anodyne  necklace  ;  and 
if  fufpended  in  fucli  a  manner  that  the  child  can  get 
them  to  its  mouth,  may,  by  their  hardnefs  and  fmooth- 
nefs,  be  of  the  fame  ufe  as  a  piece  of  coral. 

GLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  narrow  flit  at  the 
tipper  part  of  the  afpera  arteria,  which  is  covered  by 
the  epiglottis  when  we  hold  our  breath  and  when  we 
f wallow.  The  glottis,  by  its  dilatation  and  contrac¬ 
tion,  modulates  the  voice.  See  Anatomy,  n°  116. 
GLOVE,  a  covering  for  the  hand  and  wrift. 

Gloves,  with  refpeci  to  commerce,  are  diilingmfhed 
into  leathern-gloves,  filk-gloves,  thread-gloves,  cotton- 
cloves,  worfted- gloves,  &c.  Leathern  gloves  are  made 
of  chamois,  kid,  lamb,  doe,  elk,  buff,  &c.  Gloves 
now  pay  a  duty  to  the  king,  which  increafes  according 
to  their  value. 

To  throw  the  glove,  was  a  pra&ice  or  ceremony 
-very  ufual  among  our  forefathers;  being  the  challenge 
whereby  another  was  defied  to  fingle  combat.  It  is 
ft  ill  retained  at  the  coronation  of  our  king3  ;  when 
the  king’s  champion  cafts  his  glove  in  Weftrainfter- 

hall.  See  Champion.  .r  -  . 

Favyn  fuppofes  the  cuftom  to  have  anfen  from  the 
eaftern  nations,  who  in  all  their  Tales  and  deliveries  of 
lands,  goods,  &c.  ufed  to  give  the  purchafer  their 
"love  by  way  of  livery  or  invefbture.  To  this  eftctt 
he  quotes  Ruth  iv.  7.  where  the  Chaldee  paraphrafe 
calls  glove,  what  the  common  vetfion  renders  by  /hoe. 
He  adds,  that  the  Rabbins  interpret  by  glove,  that 
paffage  in  the  cviiith  Pfalm,  In  Idumeam  extern  am 
calceamentum  meum,  “  Over  Edom  will  I  call  out  my 
flioe.”— Accordingly,  among  us,  he  who  took  up  the 
nlove,  declared  thereby  his  acceptance  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge  ;  and  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  ^continues  Fa¬ 
wn,  took  the  glove  off  his  own  right  hand,  and  catt 
it  upon  the  ground,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  challenger. 
This  had  the  force  of  a  mutual  engagement  on  each 
lide,  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  which  fliould  be 
,  appointed  by  the  king,  parliament,  °r.  judges,  ihe 

fame  author  afferts,  that  the  cuftom  which  ilillobta.ns 

of  bl effing  gloves  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  ot 
France,  is  a  remain  of  the.eaft.ern  practice  of  giving 
poffeftion  with  the  glove,  1.  xvi.  p.  1017,  &c. 

P  Anciently  it  was  prohibited  the  judges  to  wear 
gloves  on  the  bench.  And  at  prefent  in  the  ftables  of 
molt  princes,  it  is  not  fafe  going  in  without  pulling 

^GLOVER  (Richard),  the  author  of  Leonidas  and 

feveral  other  efteemed  works,  was  the  fon  of  Richard 
Glover  a  Hamburgh  merchant  in  London,  and  was 
born  in  St  Martin’s- lane  in  the  year  1712.  He  very 
early  fhowed  a  ftrong  property  to  and 
poetry  ;  and  while  at  fcliool,  he  wrote,  amongft  other 
pieces7,  a  poem  to  the  memory  ;  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 


But  though  poffeiTed  of  talents 
which  were  calculated  to  excel  in  the  literary  world, 
he  was  content  to  devote  his  attention  to  commerce,  and 


Glover. 


at  a  proper  period  commenced  a  Hamburgh  merchant. 
He  ftill,  however,  cultivated  literature,  and  ailociated 
with  thofe  who  were  eminent  in  tcience.  One  of  his 
earlieft  friends  was  Matthew  Green,  the  ingenious  but 
obfcure  author  of  fome  admirable  poems,  which  in 
1737,  after  his  death,  were  collected  and  pubhlhed  by 
Mr  Glover.  In  1 737,  Mr  Glover  married  Mifs  Nunn, 
with  whom  he  received  a  handfome  fortune  ;  and  in 
the  fame  month  publifhed  Leonidas,  a  poem  in  4to, 
which  in  this  and  the  next  year  palled  throiigh  three 
editions.  This  poem  was  inscribed  to  Lord  Cobham  ; 
and  on  its  firft  appearance  was  received  by  the  world 
with  great  approbation,  though  it  has  fince  been  un¬ 
accountably  negle&ed.  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  a  popular 
publication  called  Common  Senfe,  and  in  a  poem  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  author,  praifed  it  in  the  warmeft  terms  ; 
and  Dr  Pemberton  publifhed,  Obfervations  on  Poetry, 
efpecially  epic,  occaiioned  by  the  late  poem  uponLeoni- 
das,  1738,  i2mo,  merely  with  a  view  to  point  out  its 
beauties.  In  1739,  Mr  Glover  publifhed  “  London* 
or  the  Progrefs  of  Commerce”,  4to  ;  and  a  ballad  in- 
titled,  Holler’s  Glioft.  Both  thefe  pieces  feem  to  have 
been  written  with  a  view  to  incite  the  public  to  re^n-^ 
the  mifbehaviour  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  latter  had 
a  very  confiderable  efted.— The  political  diffenlions  at 
this  period  raged  with  great  violence,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  in  the  metropolis ;  and  at  different  meetings  ol 
the  livery  on  thofe  occafions,  Mr  Glover  was  aiways 
called  to  the  chair,  and  acquitted  himfelfm  a  very  able 
manner,  his  condud  being  patriotic  and  his  /peeches 
maflerly.  His  talents  for  public  fpeakmg,  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  political  affairs,  and  his  information  concern¬ 
ing  trade  and  commerce,  foon  afterwards  pointed  km 
out  to  the  merchants  of  London  as  a  proper  per  fon  to 
condud  their  application  to  parliament  on  the  lubject 
of  the  negled  of  their  trade.  He  accepted  the  ofhee ; 
and  in  fumming  up  the  evidence  gave  very  linking 
proofs  of  his  oratorical  powers.  1  his  fpeech  was  pro- 

nT,“bV;n;r7,4)?£j.h=Duch.r.,,fM„lborou!!lv 

,„d  by  h/r  willleft  to M,Gl...r  Mr  M.1],,  ibb  1. 

each,  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  the  Duke  of  marlbo- 
roneh’s  Life.  This  bequeft,  however,  never  took  place. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  Mr  Glover  very  early  renounced  his 
(hare  of  it  ;  and  Mallet,’ though  he  continued  to  tak 
of  performing  the  talk  ahnoft  as  long  as  ne  lived,  ii 
now  known  never  to  have made  the  lealt  progrefs  in  it. 
About  this  period  Mr  .Glover  withdrew,  a  good  ueul 
from  public  notice,  and  lived  a  life  of  retirement,  lie 
had  been  unfuccefsful  in  hisbuhnefs;  and  witli  a  veiy 
laudable  delicacy  had  preferred  an  oblcure  retreat  to 
popular  obfervation,  until  his  affairs  Ihould  put  on  a 
more  profpero,,.  appearance.  He  had  been  honoured 
with  the  attention  of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
once  prefented  him  with  a  complete  fet  of  the  Claflics, 
elegantly  bound  ;  and,  on  h.s  abfenting  h.mfelf  for 
fome  time  on  account  of  the  embarraffment  m  his.cir- 
cumftances,  fent  him,  it  is  faid,  500  .  .  e  prince 
died  in  March  1751  ;  and  in  May  following  Mr  Glo¬ 
ver  was  once  more  drawn  from  his  retreat  by  the  1m- 
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happened  that  he  did  not  declare  himfelf  until  moll  of  him  in  manufeript. 

trip  IlVPrtr  m  rr^rl  f  1 1  t  v*  tie  •  _ _  1  *  *  ■ 


the  livery  had  engaged  their  votes  ;  by  which  means 
lie  loft  his  election. 

In  1753,  Mr  Glover  produced  at  Drury-lane  his  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Boadicea;  which  was  adled  nine  nights,  in  the 
month  of  December.  It  had  the  advantage  of  the 
performance  of  Mr  Garrick,  Mr  Moffop,  Mrs  Cibber, 
and  Mrs  Pritchard.  From  the  prologue  it  feems  to 
have  been  patronized  by  the  author’s  friends  in  the 
city  ;  and  Dr  Pemberton  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  —  In  1761,  Mr  Glover  publifhed  Medea,  a 
tragedy  written  on  the  Greek  model  ;  but  it  was  not 
adted  until  1767,  when  it  appeared  for  the  firft  time 
on  the  ftage  at  Drury-lane  for  Mrs  Yates’s  benefit. 
At  the  aceeffion  of  his  prefent  majefty,  he  appears  to 
have  furmounted  the  difficulties  of  his  fituation.  In 
the  pailfament  which  was  then  called,  he  was  chofen 
member  for  Weymouth,  and  continued  to  fit  as  fuch 
until  the  diffolution  of  it.  He,  about  thig  time,  in- 
terefted  himfelf  about  India  affairs,  at  one  of  Mr  Sul¬ 
livan’s  elections  ;  and  in  a  fpeech  introduced  the  fable 
of  the  man,  horfe,  and  bear;  and  drew  this  conclufion, 
that,  vvhenever  merchants  made  ufe  of  armed  forces  to 
maintain  their  trade,  it  would  end  in  their  deftruftion. 

In  1770,  the  poem  of  Leonidas  requiring  a  new 
edition,  it  was  republifhed  in  two  volumes  I  ? mo,  cor- 
re&ed  throughout,  and  extended  from  nine  books  to 
twelve.  It  liad  alfo  feveral  new  charadters  added,  be* 
hdes  placing  the  old  ones  in  new  fituations.  The  im¬ 
provements  made  in  it  were  very  coniiderable  ;  but  we 
believe  the  public  curioilty,  at  this  period,  was  not  Ef¬ 
ficiently  alive  to  recompenfe  the  pains  bellowed  on  this 
once  popular  performance.  The  calamities  arifingfrom 
the  wounds  given  to  public  credit,  in  June  1772,  by 
the  failure  of  the  bank  of  Douglas,  Heron,  and  Co.  in 
Scotland,  occaiioned  Mr  Glover’s  taking  a  very  ad^ive 
part  in  the  fettling  thofe  complicated  concerns,  and  :n 
flopping  the  diftrefs  then  fo  univerfally  felt.  In  Fe¬ 
bruary  1774,  he  called  the  annuitants  of  that  banking- 
houfe  together,  at  the  King’s  Arms  tavern,  and  laid 
propofals  before  them  for  the  fecurity  of  their  de¬ 
mands,  with  which  they  were  fully  fatisfted.  He  alfo 
undertook  to  manage  the  interefts  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  London  concerned  in  the  trade  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland,  and  of  the  dealers  in  foreign  linens, 
in  their  application  to  parliament  in  May  1774.  Both 
the  fpeeches  made  on  thefe  occafious  were  publiflied  in 
a  pamphlet  in  that  year.  In  the  fucceeding  year 
he  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Weft-India  merchants 
m  their  application  to  parliament,  and  examined 
the  witneffes  and  fummed  up  the  evidence  in  the 
fame  mafterly  manner  he  had  done  on  former  occa- 
fions.  For  the  affillance  he  afforded  the  merchants  in 
this,  bufinefs,  he  was  complimented  by  them  with  a 
fervice  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  300 1.  The  fpeech 
which  he  delivered  in  the  houfe  was  in  the  fame  year 
printed.  .  This,  we  believe,  was  tlielaft  opportunity  he 
had  of  difplaying  his  oratorical  talents  in  public.  Ha¬ 
ving  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  which  demanded  a 
recefs  from  buiinefs,  Mr  Glover  retired  to  eafe  and  in¬ 
dependence,  and  wore  out  the  remainder  of  his  days 
with  dignity  and  with  honour.  It  is  probable  that 
he  fliil  continued  his  attention  to  his  mufe,  as  we  are 
informed  that,  befides  an  epic  poem  of  coniiderable 
length,  he  has  left  fome  tragedies  and  comedies  behind 
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.....  r  -  After  experiencing  for  fome  time 

the  infirmities  of  age,  he  departed  this  life  25th  No¬ 
vember  1785;  leaving  behind  him  a  moft  eflimable 
chaiacter  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  writer. 

Sf?T^RM>  in  zool°gy-  See  Lampyris. 

GLLCKS1  ADT,  a  ftrong  and  coniiderable  town 

°r  Hemla.ny’  "!  the  c!rcle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy 
ot  Holftein,  with  a  ftrong  cattle,  and  fubjeft  to  Den- 
mark.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Elbe,  near  its  mouth ; 
L.  Long.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  53. 

GLUE,  among  artificers,  a  tenacious  vifeid  matter, 
which  ferves  as  a  cement  to  bind  or  conned  thines  to¬ 
gether.  b 

Glues  are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  uies  they  are  dcfigncd  for,  as  the  common  glue, 
g*  jve-glue,  and  parchment- glue  ;  whereof  the  two  laft 
are  more  properly  called  fize. 

The  common  or  ftrong  glue  is  chiefly  ufed  by  car¬ 
penters,  joiners,  erbinet- makers,  &c.  It  is  made  of 
fkins  of  animals,  as  oxen,  cows,  calves,  flieep,  &c.  •  and 
the  older  the  creature  is,  the  better  is  the  glue  made  of 
its  hide.  Indeed  whole  fkins  are  but  rarely  ufed  for 
this  purpofe,  but  only  the  (havings,  parings,  or  ferans 
of  them  ;  or  the  feet-finew?,  &c.  That  made  of  whole 
fkins,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  bed  ;  as  that  made 
of  finews  is  the  very  worfl. 

The  Method  of  Making  Give.  In  making  glue  of 
parings,  they  firit  fteep  them  two  or  three  days  in  wa¬ 
ter  :  then,  wattling  them  well  out,  they  boil  them  to 
the  confiftence  of  a  thick  jelly ;  which  they  pafs,  while 
hot,  through  ozler-bafkets,  to  feparate  the  impurities 
liom  it ;  and  then  let  it  Hand  fome  time,  to  purify  it 
further :  when  all  the  filth  and  ordures  are  fettled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  they  melt  and  boil  it  a  fe¬ 
cund  tune.  They  next  pour  it  into  flat  frames  or 
moulds  ;  whence  it  is  taken  out  pretty  hard  and  folid, 
and  cut  into  fquare  pieces  or  cakes.  They  after¬ 
wards  dry  it  in  the  wind,  in  a  fort  of  coarfe  net ;  and 
at  laft  firing  it,  to  finifli  its  drying. 

The  glue  made  of  finews,  feet,  &c.  is  managed  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner;  only  with  this  difference,  that  they 
bone  and  fcour  the  feet,  and  do  not  lay  them  to  fteep. 

Of  this  commodity  there  is  a  very  great  exporta¬ 
tion  from  England  ;  the  Englifh  glue  being  univer¬ 
fally  allowed  to  be  the  beft  in  Europe,  partly  from 
nhm  exrcelkncf  of  the  materials,  and  partly  from  the 
fkill  of  the  mapufa&urers.  Next  to  this  is  the  Flanders 
glue.  In  both  countries  it  is  made  by  the  tanners 
from  fragments  of  good  fkins  dried  with  much  care. 
In  France  it  is  a  feparate  trade :  and  the  glue-makers 
pick  up  their  materials  as  they  can,  from  the  feveral 
dealers  in  fkins,  and  boiling  thefe  with  cow-heels  make 
their  glue  ;  which  as  they  purchafe  every  thing,  muft 
render  it  dear,  as  well  as  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
c^uty  ^  exportation  is .  tenpence,  and  on  importation 
three  fhdhngs  and  tenpence,  on  every  hundred  weight. 

The  beft  glue  is  that  which  is  made  from  the  fkiu 
of  the  oldeft  bead,  efpeciallv  if  a  bull’s  hide  is  ufed. 
Experience  likewife  fhows  that  glue  is  confiderably 
improved  in  quality  by  keeping  after  it  is  made ;  and 
the  fureft  way  to  try  its  goodnefs  is  to  lay  a  piece  to 
fteep  three  or  four  days,  and  if  it  fwell  confiderably 
without  melting,  and  when  taken  out  refumes  its 
former  drynefs,  it  is  excellent. 

A  glue  that  will  hold  againft  fire  or  water,  it  is 

faid, 
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G’uc  faul,  may  be  made  tlius  :  Mix  a  handful  of  quicklime 
-r’Jton  with  four  ounces  of  linfced  oil ;  boil  them  to  a  good 
Ul  •m;ony.  thieknefs ;  then  fpread  it  on  tin-plates  in  the  finde, 
and  it  will  become  exceeding  hard,  but  may  be  eafily 
diffolved  over  a  fire,  as  glue,  and  will  effect  the  bull- 
uefs  to  admiration. 

Neumann  obferves,  that  glue  diffolved  in  a  folution 
of  lapis  calaminaris  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  afterwards 
infpiflfated,  forms  an  extremely  flippery  tenacious  mafs, 
which  might  be  of  ufe  for  entangling  flies,  caterpil¬ 
lars,  and  other  infects,  if  it  was  not  too  expenfive. 

Method  of  Preparing  and  Ufing  Glue .  Set  a  quart 
of  water  on  the  fire,  then  put  in  about  half  a  pound 
of  good  glue,  and  boil  them  gently  together  till  the 
glue  be  entirely  diffolved  and  of  a  due  confidence. 
When  glue  is  to  be  ufed,  it  mud  be  made  thoroughly 
hot  ;  after  whieh,  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  it,  befmear 
the  faces  of  the  joints  as  quick  as  poflible  :  then  clap¬ 
ping  them  together,  Hide  or  rub  them  lengthwife  one 
upon  another,  two  or  three  times,  to  fettle  them  elofe; 
and  fo  let  them  (land  till  they  are  dry  and  firm. — Mr 
Boyle  gives  a  receipt  for  preparing  a  fine  drong  glue 
from  ifinglafs  in  the  following  manner :  Steep  the  ifin- 
glafs  for  24  hours  in  common  brandy.  When  the 
mendnium  has  opened  and  mollified  the  ifinglafs,  they 
mud  be  gently  boiled  together,  and  kept  dirring  till 
they  appear  well  mixed,  and  till  a  drop  thereof,  fuf- 
fered  to  cool,  turns  into  a  drong  jelly.  Then  drain 
it,  whild  hot,  through  a  clean  linen  cloth  into  a  veffel 
to  be  kept  elofe  flopped.  A  gentle  beat  fufiiees 
to  diffolve  this  glue  into  a  tranfparent  and  almod  co- 
lourlefs  fluid,  but  very  drong  ;  fo  that  pieces  of  wood 
glued  together  with  it  will  feparate  elfevvhere  rather 
than  in  the  place  where  they  a^e  joined.  See  Isin¬ 
glass. 

GLUME  (gJuma)y  among  fcotanids,  a  fpecies  of 
calyx,  eonfifling  of  two  or  three  membranous  valves, 
which  are  often  pellucid  at  the  edges.  This  kind  of 
calyx  belongs  to  the  graffes. 

GLUT,  among  falconers,  the  fiimy  fubdance  that 
lies  in  a  hawk’s  paunch. 

GLUTA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  elafs  of  plants.  1  he 
calyx  is  campamilated  and  deciduous  ;  there  are  five 
petals  glued  below  to  the  column  of  the  germ ;  and  the 
filaments  infer  ted  on  the  top  of  the  column,  on  which 
alfo  the  germen  fits. 

GLUT7EUS,  a  name  common  to  three  mufcles 
whofe  office  k  is  to  extend  the  thigh.  See  Anatomy, 
»  'Table  of  the  Mufcles . 

GLUTTON,  in  zoology.  See  Mu  stela. 

GLUTTONY,  a  voracity  of  appetite,  or  a  pro- 
penfity  to  gormandizing. 

There  is  a  morbid  fort  ©f  gluttony,  called  fames  ca - 
.„ina,  “  dog-like  appetite,”  which  fometimes  occurs, 
and  renders  the  perfon  feized  with  it  arj  objeft  of  pity 
and  of  cure  as  in  other  difeafes  :  (fee  Bulimy.)  -But 
profeffed  habitual  gluttons  may  be.  reckoned  amongft 
the  monftersof  nature,  and  deemed  in  a  manner.punifh- 
able  for  endeavouring  to  bring  a  dearth  or  famine  into 
the  places  where  they  live.  For  which  reafon,  people 
-think  king  James  I.  was  in  the  right,  when  a  man  being 
prefented  to  him  that  could  eat  a  whole  fheep  at  one 
meal,  heafked  “What  he  could  do  more  than  another 


man?”  and  being  anfwered  “He  could  not  do  fo  much,”  Gluttony, 
faid,  “  Hang  him  then  ;  for  it  is  unfit  a  man  fhould  live  j 

that  eats  fo  much  as  twenty  men,  and  cannot  do  fo 
mueli  as  one.” 

The  emperor  Clodius  Albinas  would  devour  more 
apples  at  once  than  a  bufhel  would  hold.  He  would 
eat  500  figs  to  his  breakfafl,  100  peaches,  10  melons, 

20  pound  weight  of  grapes,  ioq  gnat-fnappers,  and  ^ 

400  oyfters.  “  Eye  upon  him  (faith  Lipfius)  ;  God 
keepfueh  a  eurfe  from  the  earth.”  p  457* 

One  of  our  Danifh  kings  named  Hardiknute  was  fo 
great  a  glutton,  that  ahiftorian  calls  him  Bacca  de  Porcoy 
“  Swine’s- mouth.”  His  tables  were  covered  four  times 
a-day  with  the  mod  coflly  viands  that  either  the  air, 
fea,  or  land,  could  furnifhj  and  as  he  lived  he  died; 
for,  revelling  and  caroufiug  at  a  wedding-banquet  at 
Lambeth,  he  fell  down  dead.  His  death  was  fo  wel¬ 
come  to  his  fubjedls,  that  they  celebrated  the  day  with 
fports  and  paflimes,  calling  it  Hock  tide ,  which  fignifies 
feorn  and  contempt.  With  this  king  ended  the  reign 
of  the  Danes  in  England. 

One  Phagon,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelia- 
nus,  at  one  meal,  eat  a  whole  boar,  100  loaves  pf  bread, 
a  fheep,  a  pig,  and  drank  above  three  gallons  of  wine. 

We  are  told  by  Fuller  *,  that  one  Nicholas  Wood,  *  Worthier , 
of  Harrifon  in  Kent,  eat  a  whole  fheep  of  16  s.  price  p.  S6. 
at  one  meal,  raw;  at  another  time,  30  dozen  of  pigeons. 

At  Sir  William  Sidley’s,  in  the  fame  county,  he  eat 
as  much  victuals  as  would  have  fufliced  30  men.  At 
Lord  Wotton’s  manfion-houfe  in  Kent,  he  devoured 
at  one  dinner  84  rabbits ;  which,  by  computation,  at 
half  a  rabbit  a  man,  would  have  ferved  168  men.  He 
eat  to  his  breakfafl  18  yards  of  black  pudding.  He 
devoured  a  whole  hog  at  one  fitting  down  ;  and  after 
it,  being  accommodated  with  fruit,  he  eat  three  pecks 
of  damolins. 

A  counfellor  at  law,  whofe  name  was  Mallet, 
well  known  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  eat  at  one  time 
an  ordinary  provided  in  Weflminfler  for  30  men  at 
twelve-penee  a  piece.  His  pra&ice  not  being  fuffieient 
to  fupply  him  with  better  fort  of  meat,  he  fed  generally 
011  ofFals,  ox-livers,  hearts,  &c.  He  lived  to  almofl 
60  years  of  age,  and  for  the  feven  lail  years  of  his  life 
eat  as  moderately  as  other  men.  A  narrative  of  his 
Life  was  publifhed. 

GLYCINE,  KNOBBED-ROOTED  LiqUORlCE-VET.CH  : 

A  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dia- 
delphia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  Papillonaceee,  The  calyx 
is  bilabiate  ;  the  carina  of  the  corolla  turning  baek  the 
vexillum  with  its  point.  There  is  but  one  fpeeies  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  viz*  the  frutefeens, 
or  Carolina  kidney-bean  tree.  This  hath  fhrubby 
climbing  flalks,  twining  round  any  fupport,  15  or  20 
feet  high,  adorned  wi^th  pinnated  leaves  of  three  pair 
of  follicles  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  and  from  the 
axillas  cluflers  of  large  bluifh- purple  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  long  pods  like  thofe  of  the  climbing  kidney- bean. 

It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen 
in  this  country.  It  is  eafily  propagated,  either  by  feeds 
imported  from  America,  where  it  is  native,  or  by  layers. 

— The  flalks  and  roots  cf  the  abrus,  another  fpecies  of 
glycine,  which  grows  in  Egypt  and  the  Indies,  are  very 
fweet  to  the  tafle.  Herman  affirms,  that  the  juiee  ob- 
5  H  2  tained 
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taincd  from  them  by  deco&ion  is  little  inferior  to  li¬ 
quorice;  whence  its  name  of  ‘wild* liquorice  in  thofe  parts 
of  America  where  it  is  native. 

GLYCIRRHIZA,  Liquorice:  A  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3 2d  order,  Papdhnacea .  The  calyx  is  bilabiate;  the 
upper  lip  tripartite,  and  the  under  one  entire  ;  the  le- 
gunien  ovate  and  comprefTed.  There  are  two 

Species .  I.  The  glabra,  or  common  liquorice,  hath 
a  long,  thick,  creeping  root,  ftriking  feveral  feet  deep 
into  the  ground  ;  upright,  firm,  herbaceous  ftalks  an¬ 
nually,  three  or  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves  of  four  or  five  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  ;  and  from  the  axillas  ereft  fpikes  of  pale 
blue  flowers  in  July,  fucceeded  by  (hort  fmocth  pods. 

1  he  root  of  this  is  the  ufeful  part,  which  is  replete 
with  a  fweet.  balfamie,  pedforal  juice,  much  ufed  in 
all  compofitions  for  coughs  and  diforders  of  the  ftomach. 

2  .  The  echinata,  or  prickly-poded  liquorice,  is  nearly 
like  the  common  fort,  only  the  feed- pods  are  prickly. 
Both  thefe  fpecies  are  very  hardy  perennials  ;  but  the 
firfi  is  the  fort  commonly  cultivated  for  ufe,  its  roots 
being  fuller  of  juice  and  fweeter  than  the  other.  The 
roots  are  perennial ;  but  the  ftalks  rife  in  fpring  and 
decay  in  autumn. 

Propagation  and  culture .  Their  propagation  is  effec¬ 
ted  by  cuttings  of  the  fmall  roots  iffuing  from  the  fides 
of  the  main  ones  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  dividing 
them  into  lengths  of  fix  or  eight  inches,  each  having 
one  or  more  good  buds  or  eyes;  and  the  proper  feafon 
for  procuring  the  fets  for  planting  is  any  time  in  open 
weather  from  October  till  March,  though  from  the 
middle  of  February  till  the  middle  of  Ma  rch  is  rather 
the  moft  fuccefsful  feafon  for  planting.  An  open  fix¬ 
ation  is  the  moft  fuitable  for  a  plantation  of  thefe 
plants.  Particular  regard  fhould  alfo  be  had  to  the 
foil :  it  ought  to  be  of  a  light  loofe  temperature,  and 
three  or  four  feet  detp  if  poflible;  for  the  roots  of  the 
liquorice  will  arrive  at  that  depth  and  more,  and  the 
longer  the  roots  the  more  valuable  they  are  for  fale 
by  weight. 

Having  fixed  on  the  ground,  let  it  be  trenched  three 
fpades  deep,  if  the  depth  of  proper  foil  will  admit ; 
then  having  your  fets  ready,  proceed  to  plant  them  by 
line  and  dibble,  planting  the  fets  a  foot  diftance  in 
each  row;  putting  them  perpendicular  into  the  ground, 
with  the  tops  about  an  inch  under  the  furface ;  and  let 
the  rows  be  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder  ;  though  the 
London  gardeners  feldom  allow  more  than  twelve 
inches  between  row  and  row.  Thefe  gardeners  alfo  low 
a  crop  of  onions  on  the  fame  ground  the  firft  year; 
which,  as  the  onions  root  but  flender,  and  fpread  but 
little  at  top,  may  be  done  without  any  detriment  to 
the  liquorice,  or  to  the  onions,  as  it  does  not  rife 
above  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  the  firft  fummer ; 
obferving  to  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds  during 
that  feafon  by  hoeing.  If  there  is  a  crop  of  onions, 
ufe  the  fmall  hoe,  cutting  out  the  onions  to  four  or 
five  inches  diftance,  clearing  away  fuch  as  grow  imme- 
aiattly  clofe  to  the  liquorice  plants ;  and  when,  the 
onions  are  gathered,  give  the  ground  a  thorough  hoe¬ 
ing  with  a  large  hoe,  to  loofen  the  furface  and  de* 
ftroy  all  weeds  effectually  ;  and  in  autumn  cut  down  the 
decayed  ftalks  of  the  liquorice,  and  nothing  more  is 
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neceffary  to  be  done  till  fpring  ;  when,  in  February 
or  March,  give  a  flight  digging  between  the  rows; 
during  fpring  and  fummer,  keep  down  all  weeds  by 
broad-hoeing  ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the  ftalks  are  in 
a  decaying  ftate,  cut  them  down  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth. 

In  three  years  after  planting,  the  roots  of  the  li¬ 
quorice  will  be  fit  to  take  up :  and  the  proper  feafon1 
for  this  is,  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  November 
till  February  ;  for  it  ihould  neither  be  taken  up  before 
the  ftalks  are  fully  decayed,  nor  deferred  till  late  in 
fpring,  otherwife  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  fhrivel  and 
diminifli  in  weight.  In  taking  them  up,  the  fmall  fide- 
roots  are  trimmed  off,  and  the  bed  divided  into  lengths 
for  frefh  fets,  and  the  main  roots  are  tied  in  bundles 
ready  for  fale.  It  is  of  advantage  to  fell  them  as  foon 
as  poflible  after  they  are  taken  up,  before  they  lofe 
much  of  their  weight.  They  are  fold  to  the  druggifU 
fiom  about  twenty  to  thirty  or  forty  (hillings^?/*  hun¬ 
dred  weight ;  and  an  acre  of  ground  has  produced  three* 
thoufand  and  upwards,  which  has  been  fold  for  more 
than  lixty  pounds  :  but  the  price  is  commonly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  roots, 

Ufes.  The  common  liquorice  is  cultivated  in  moft: 
countries  of  Europe  for  the  fake  of  its  root.  That  which 
is  cultivated  in  Britain  is  preferable  to  fuch  as  comes 
from  abroad  ;  this  laft  being  generally  mouldy,  which, 
this  root  is  very  apt  to  become,  unlefs  kept  in  a  dry 
place.  The  powder  of  liquorice  ufually  fold  is  often 
mingled  with  flour,  and  probably  too  often  with  fob* 
ftances  not  quite  fo  wholefome  :  the  beft  fort  is  of  a 
brownifh  yellow  colour  (the  fine  pale  yellow  being  ge¬ 
nerally  fophifticated),  and  of  a  very 'rich  fweet  tafte, 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  frefh  root.  Li¬ 
quorice  is  almoft  the  only  fweet  that  quenches  third  ; 
whence  ft  was  called  by  the  Greeks  adipfon.  Galen 
takes  notice,  that  it  was  employed  in  tins  intention  in 
hydropic  cafes,  to  prevent  the  nece fifty  of  drinking. 
Mr  Fnllei ,  in  his  Medicina  Gymnajilca>  recommends 
this  root  as  a  very  ufeful  peftoVal ;  and  fays  it  excel¬ 
lently  foftens  acrimonious  humours,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  proves  gently  detergent  ;  and  this  account  is 
warranted  by  experience.  An  extnuft  is  di'ieded  to 
be  made  from  it  in  the  fliops  ;  but  this  preparation  ft 
chiefly  brought  from  abroad,  though  the  foreign  ex¬ 
tract:  is  not  equal  to  fuch  as  is  made  with  proper  care 
among  ourfelves. 

GL\  PH,  in  fail ure  and  architeiflure,  denotes  any 
canal  or  cavity  ufed  a'p  an  ornament. 

GMELIN  (Dr  Simuel),  profeffor  at  Tubingen, 
and  afterwards  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  ot  Peterfburgh,  commenced  his  travels  in 
June  1763  ;  and  having  traverfed  the  provinces  of  Mof- 
cow,  Voronetz,  New  Ruffia,  Azof,  Cafan,  and  Aitra- 
can,  he  vifited,  in  1770  and  1771,  the  different  har¬ 
bours  of  the  Cafpian,  and  examined  with  peculiar  at¬ 
tention  thofe  parts  of  the  Periian  provinces  which  bor¬ 
der  upon  that  fea,  of  which  he  has  given  a  ciicum- 
ftantial  account  in  the  three  volumes  of  his  travels  ai- 
leady  publifhed.  A&uated  by  a  zeal  tor  extending  his 
obfer  vat  ions,  he  attempted  to  pafs  through  the  weitern 
provinces  of  Perlia,  which  are  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of 
warfare,  and  infefted  -by  numerous  banditti.  Upon 
this  expedition*  he  quitted,  in  April  1772,  Eiiizilleo, 
a  fmall  trading  place  in  Ghilan,  upon  the  fouthern 
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and,  on  account  of  many  difii-  hath  flirubby  winged  (talks,  branching  irregularly  a 


fhore  of  the  Cafpiaii 

culties  and  dangers,  did  not,  until  Dec.  2.  1773,  reach 
Sallian,  a  town  fituated  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Koor.  Thduce  he  proceeded  to  Baku  and  Kuba,  in 
the  province  of  Shirvau,  where  he  met  with  a  friendly 
reception  from  An  Feth  Khan,  the  fovereign  of  that 
dill  net.  After  he  had  been  joined  by  20  Uralian 
Coflacks,  and  when  he  was  only  four  days  journey 
float  trie  ivuHitn  lortrefs  iviilar,  ne  ano  ins  companions 
were,  on  the  51I1  of  February  1774?  arrefted  by  order 
of  TJfmei  Khan,  a  petty  Tartar  prince,  through  whofe 
territories  he  was  obliged  to  pafs.  TJfmei  urged  as  a 
pretence  for  this  arreft,  that  30  years  ago  feveral  fa¬ 
milies  hadefcaped  from  his  dominions,  and  had  found  an 
afylum  iii  the  Ruffian  territories  j  adding,  that  Gme 
lin  fnould  not  be  releafed  until  thefe  families  were  re- 
itored.  The  profeffor  wa3  removed  from  prifon  to 
pdih  ;  and  at  length,  wearied  out  with  continued 
permeations,  he  expired,  July  27th,  at  Achmet- 
Kent,  a  village  of  Mount  Caucafus.  rfis  death 
was  occalioned  partly  by  vexation  for  the  dofs  of 
feveral  oapers  and  colledftions,  and  partly  by  diforders 
contracted  from  the  fatigues  of  his  long  journey.  Some 
of  his  papers  had  been  font  to  Kiflar  during  his  mi- 
prifon  men  t,  and  the  others  were  not  without  great 
difficulty  rcicucd  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  who 
had  detained  him  in  captivity.  The  arrangement  of 
thefe  papers,  which  will  form  a  fourth  volume  of  his 
travels,  was  at  firft  coufigncd  to  the  care  of  Gulden- 
ftaedt,  but  upon  his  death  has  been  transferred  to  t  e 
learned  Pallas. 

GME  LINA.  in  botany:  A  genus  ot  ,the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  PerfmmU.  The  calyx  is  nearly  quadndeu- 
tated  ;  the  corolla  campanulated  or  bill- fh  aped  ;  there 
ate  two  bipartite  and  two  Ample  anther se  ;  the  fiuu  is 
a  plum  mith  a  bilocular  kernel. 

GNAPHALIUM,  cudweed,  goldy  locks,  e- 
ternal  flower,  & c. :  A  genus  of  the  pohgamia 
fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyr.genel.a  tla.s  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  unuei  the 
49th  order,  Compof.U.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
pappus  feathered;  the  calyx  imbricated,  with  the 
marginal  feales  roundifli,  parched,  and  coloured.  There 
are  41  fpecies ;  the  molt  remarkable  of  which  are, 
1.  The  margaritaceum,  or  pearly  white  eternal  flower, 
hath  creeping,  very  fpreading  roots,  crowned  with 
broad,  fpear-fhaped,  white,  hoary  leaves;  herbaceous 
thick,  woolly  (talks,  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  branch¬ 
ing  outward,  garni  (lied  with  long,  acute-pointed,  white, 
woolly  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  corymbofe  duller 
of  yellowifh  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  are  veiy  ornamental.  2.  The  plantaginifoliura, 
hath  large  woolly  radical  leaves,  decumbent  running 
roots,  and  herbaceous  Ample  (lalks,  riling  hx  or  eight 
inches  high,  terminated  by  a  corymbus  ot  white 
flowers  in8  June,  July,  &c.  3-  The  ft«chaS.’  hatJ1  * 

flirubby  (talk,  dividing  into  (lender  braacheS  Tvellow 
long,  terminated  by  corymbofe  clufters  of  yellow 
floweis,  appearing  in  May  and  June.  4.  1  he  one- 

tale,  or  oriental  goldilocks,  hath  three  varieties,  with 

yellow,  gold- coloured,  and  white  filvery  flowers,  i  hey 
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have  flirubby  (lalks,  riling  two  or  ttiree  feet  high. 
5.  The  edoratifiimum,  or  fweet-feented  eternal  flov.tr, 


yard  high,  with  corymbofe  clufters  of  bright  yellow  QntJ|lon 
flowers,  changing  to  a  dark  yellow.  6.  The  arboreum,  _  * 
or  tree  gnaphalium,  hath  a  woody  ftem,  branching  four 
or  five  feet  high,  narrow  fefiile  leaves,  with  revolute 
borders,  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  and  roundifli 
bunches  of  pale  yellow  flowers.  The  firft  three  forts 
are  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation.  The 
two  firft  increafe  Exceedingly  by  tlieir  roots  ;  and  the 
third  is  eafily  propagated  by  flips.  1  he  fourth,  fifth, 
and  fixth  forts  are  fomewhat  tender ;  and  therefore 
fliould  be  kept  in  pots,  to  be  fheltered  in  a  green- lioufe 
or  garden  frame  in  winter.  Others  may  be  planted  in 
the  full  ground,  in  a  dry  and  warm  fituation,  (Speci¬ 
ally  the  oriental  kind  and  varieties,  and  likewife  the 
fweet-feented  kind  ;  for  thefe  two  fpecies  will  ftruggle 
tolerably  through  an  ordinary  winter,  and  make  a  pret¬ 
ty  appearance  during  the  fummer  months.  All  thefe 
are  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings  of  their  (hoots. — 

Tiie  flowers  of  all  thefe  fpecies  are  remarkable  for  re-- 
taining  their  beauty  for  years,  if  carefully  gathered  in 
a  dry  day,  foon  after  they  are  blown. 

GNAT,  in  zoology.  See  Culex. 

GNESNA,  a  large  and  ftrong  town  of  Great  Po¬ 
land,  of  which  it  is  capital,  and  in  the  palatinate  of 
Cahih,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  whofe  prelate  is  pri¬ 
mate  of  Poland,  and  viceroy  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne.  It  was  the  firft  town  built  in  the  kingdom, 
and  formerly  more  conliderable  than  at  prefent.  E. 

Long,  i  8.  20.  N'.  Lat.  52.  28. 

GNETUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  adelphia* 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
amentum  of  the  male  is  a  lingie  fcale  ;  there  is  no  co¬ 
rolla,  and  but  one  filament  with  a  pair  of  anthe¬ 
rs.  The  calyx  of  the  female  is  of  the  fame  form  ; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  ftyle  with  the  ftigma  is  trifid  y 
the  fruit  a  monofperinous  plum. 

GN1DIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  odtandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  funnel- fhaped  and  quadvifid,  with  four  petals 
inferred  into  it:  there  is  one  feed  fomewhat  refembling 

a  beri7‘  ...  ,  .  \ 

GNOMES,  Gkomi,  certain  imaginary  beings,  who, 

according  to  the  cabbalifts,  ^inhabit  the  inner  parts  of 
the  earth.  They  are  fuppofiv.  fmall  in  Itature,  and  the 
guardians  of  quarries,  mines,  dec.  See  Fairy. 

GNOMON,  in  dialling,  the  ftyle,  pin,  or  cock  of 
a  dial,  which  by  its  ftiadow  fhowsthe  hour  of  the  day. 

The  gnomon  of  every  dial  reprefents  the  axis  of  the 
world:  (See  Dial  and  Dialling.)— The  word  is 
Greek,  which  literally  implies  fomething  that 

makes  a  thing  known;  by  reafon  that  the  ftyle  or  pin 
indicates  or  makes  the  hour  known. 

Gnomon,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftyle  ere&ed  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  horizon,  in  order  to  find  the  altitude  of  the 
fun.  Thus,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC  are  gi¬ 
ven,  AB  the  length  of  the  ftyle,  BC  the  length  of  its 
fhadow,  and  the  right  angle  ABC.  Hence,  making 
CB  the  radius,  we  have  this  analogy  for  finding  the 
angle  ACB,  the  fun’s  altitude,  viz.  BC  :  AB  :  :  ra¬ 
dius  :  tangent  of  the  angle  C. 

By  means  of  a  gnomon,  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude, 
and  confidently  the  latitude  of  the  place,  may  be 
found  more  exactly  than  with  the  fmailer  quadrants. 

See  Quadrant. 
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By  the  fame  inftrument the  height  of  any  objed.  GH  the  law  of  Mofes  an 
may  be  found  :  for  as  DF,  the  cMance  of  the  obfer-  were  npmKarl,,  f  .  *  IT  r‘~ f " 
vcr’t  eye  from  the  gnomon,  is  to  DE,  the  height  of  the  an^  7 ,|C1 ‘  vlceaW.e  to  th.e™»  on  account  of  the 

Iheobj^r  toGH,6  kfheight.f  the  °bferver’8  £ye  froni  £^£“ble  of  different  interpretation's  s  Though'thet 
See  further  on  the  ufes  and  application  of  Gnomons,  m- 


the  article  Geograph  v,  no°  49— 53. 

GimMOiV  oj  a  Globe  ;  the  index  of  the  hour  circle. 
GNOMONICS,  the  art  of  dialling.  See  Dialling, 
#  GNOSTICS,  ancient  heretics,  famous  from  the  firft: 
rife  of  Cliri  (lianity,  principally  in  the  eaft, 

It  appears  from  feveral  jpaffages  of  the  facred  writ¬ 
ings,  .particularly  1  John  ii.  18.  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  and 
Col.  ii.  8.  that  many  perfons  were  infe&ed  with  the 
gnollic  herefy  in  the  firft  century;  though  the  fed  did 
rot  render  itfelf  confpicuons,  either  for  number  or  re¬ 
putation,  before  the  time  of  Adrian,  when  fome  wri¬ 
ters  crroneoufly  date  its  rife. 

The  name  is  formed  of  the  Latin  gnojlicm ,  and  that 
of  the  Greek  ywrtv.&'  “  knowing,”  of  yticter* a  <<  J 
know and  was  adopted  by  thofe  of  this  fed,  as  if 
they  were  the  only  perfons  who  had  the  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  Chriftianity.  Accordingly,  they  looked 
on  all  other  Chriftians  as  iimple,  ignorant,  and  bar¬ 
barous  perfons,  who  explained  and  interpreted  the  fa¬ 
cred  writings  in  a  too  low-,  literal,  and  modifying  fig. 
nification.  6 

.At  firlt  the  Gnoftics  were  only  the  philofophers  and 
wits  of  thofe  times,  who  formed  for  themftlves  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fyftem  of  theology,  agreeable  to  the  philofophy 
of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  ;  to  which  they  accommoda¬ 
ted  all  their  interpretations  of  feripture.  But 

Gnostics  afterwards  became  agenerical  name,  com- 
preliending  divers  feds  and  parties  of  heretics,  who  rofe 
in  the  firft  centuries,  and  who,  though  they  differed 
among  thcmfelves  as  to  circuni fiances,  yet  all  agreed  in 
iome  common  principles.  They  were  fuch  as  corrup¬ 
ted  the  dodrine  of  the  gofpel  by  a  profane  mixture  of 
the  tenets  of  the  oriental  philofophy,  concerning  the 
origin  of  evil  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  with  its 
divine  truths.  Such  were  the  Valentinians,  Simonians, 
Carpocratians,  Nicolaitans,  See , 

Gnostics  was  fometimes  alfo  more  particularly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fuccefforfl  of  the  firft  Nicolaitans  and 
Carpocratians,  in  the  fccjfcd  century,  upon  their  lay¬ 
ing  afide  the  names  of  the  firft  authors.  Such  as  would 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  their  dodrines,  re¬ 
veries,  and  vifions,  may  confult  St  Irenseus,  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  St  Epiphanius 
particularly  the  firft  of  thefe  writers,  who  relates  their 
fentiments  at  large,  and  confutes  them  at  the  fame  time: 
indeed,  he  dwells  more  exprefsly  on  the  Valentinians 
than  any  other  fort  of  Gnoftics ;  but  he  fhows  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles  whereon  all  their  miftaken  opinions 
were  founded,  and  the  method  they  followed  in  ex¬ 
plaining  feripture.  He  aceufes  them  with  introducing 
into  religion  certain  vain  and  ridiculous  genealogies,  i.e. 
a  kind  of  divine  procefiions  or  emanations,  which  had 
no  other  foundation  but  in  their  own  wild  imagination. 

In  effed,  the  Gnoftics  confeffed,  that  thefe  020ns  or 
emanations  were  no  where  exprefsly  delivered  in  the  fa¬ 
ded  writings ;  but  infilled  at  the  fame  time,  that  Jefus 
Chnft  had  intimated  them  jn  parables  to  fuch  as  could 
underftand  him.  They  built  their  theology  not  only 
m  the  gofpels  and  the  epiftks  of  St  Paul,  but  alfo  on 


‘,d  J°„Geny  the  Q1.vine  authorlly  of  the  books  of 
the  Uid  1  eitament,  which  ccntradided  this  idle  fic¬ 
tion,  and  filled  them  with  an  abhorrenee  of  Mofes  and 
the  religion  he  taught ;  alleging,  that  he  was  aduated 
by  the  mangnant  author  of  this  world,  who  confulted 
his  own  glory  and  authority,  and  not  the  real  advan- 
tage  of  men.  Thetr  perfuafion  that  evil  refided  in  mat¬ 
ter  as  its  centre  and  fource,  made  them  treat  the  body 
with  contempt,  difeourage  marriage,  and  rejed  the 
doftrine  of  the  refurredion  of  the  body  and  its  re-union 
with  tue  immortal  fpirit.  Their  notion,  that  malevo- 
lent  genu  pretided  in  nature,  and  occafioned  diftafes 
and  calamities,  wars,  and  defolations,  induced  them  to 
apply  thcmfelves  to  the  ftody  of  magic,  in  order  to  wea¬ 
ken  the  powers  or  fufpend  the  influence  of  their  malm- 
nant  agents.  6 

The  Gnoftics  confidered  Jefus  Chrift  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  confequently  inferior  to  the  Father,  who 
came  into  the  world  for  the  refeue  and  happinefs  ofini- 
ferab  e  mortals,  oppreffed  by  matter  and  evil  beings  : 
but  they  rejected  our  Lord’s  humanity,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  every  thing  corporeal  is  effemially  and  in- 
trinfically  evil  ;  and  therefore  the  greateft  part  of 
them  denied  the  reality  of  his  fufferiugs.  They 
fet  a  great  value  on  the  beginning  of  the  gofpel  of  St 
John,  where  they  faneied  they  faw  a  great  deal  of  their 
aeons  or  emanations  under  the  Word,  the  Life,  the 
Light,  See.  They  divided  all  nature  into  three  kinds 
of  beings,  viz.  hylic,  or  material;  pfychic,  or  animal; 
and  pneumatic,  or  fpiritual.  On  the  like  principle  they 
alfo  diftinguiihed  three  forts  of  men ;  material,  animal, 
and  fpirUual.  The  firft,  who  were  material,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  knowledge,  inevitably  perilhed,  boll,  foul  and 
body  ;  the  third,  fueh  as  the  Gnoftics  themfelves  pre- 
tended  to  be,  were  all  certainly  faved  ;  the  pfychic,  or 
animal,  who  were  the  middle  between  the  other  two, 
were  capable  either  of  being  faved  or  damned,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  good  or  evil  adions. 

With  regard  to.  their  moral  dodrines  and  condud, 
they  were  much  divided.  The  greateft  part  of  this  fed 
adopted  very  auftere  rules  of  life,  recommended  rigo¬ 
rous  abftinence,  and  preferibed  fevere  bodily  mortifica¬ 
tions,  with  a  view  of  purifying  and  exalting  the  mind. 
However,  feme  maintained,  tl;at  there  was  no  moral 
difference  in  human  adions ;  and  thus,  confounding 
right  with  wrong,  they  gave  a  loofe  rein  to  all  the  paff 
fions,  and  afferted  the  innocence  of  following  blindly 
all  then-  motions,  and  of  living  by  their  tumultuous 
didtates.  They  fupported  their  opinions  and  pradice 
by  various  authorities :  fome  referred  to  fiditieus  and 
apocryphal  writings  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Zoroafter, 
Chrift,  and  his  apoftles ;  others  boafted,  that  they  bad 
deduced  their  fentiments  from  fecret  dodrines  of  Chrift, 
concealed  from  tne  vulgar ;  others  affirmed,  that  they 
arrived  at  fuperior  degrees  of  wifdom  by  an  innate  vi- 
gour  of  mind  ;  and  others  afferted,  that  they  were  in- 
ilrudcd  in  thefe  myfterious  parts  of  theological  fcience 
by  Theudas,  a  difciple  of  St  Paul,  and  by  Matthias, 
one  of  the  friends  of  our  Lord.  The  tenets  of  the 

ancient 
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Gnoftta  indent  Onoftfcs  were  revived  in  Spain,  in  the  fourth 
il  century,  by  a  Ie£l  called  the  PrifcilUanifts. 

The  appellation  Gnojiic  icmetimes  alfo  occurs  in  a 
"  good  fenfe,  in  the  ancient  ecclefiaftical  writers,  and 
particularly  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who,  in  the  perfon 
of  his  Gnoftic,  defcribes  the  characters  and  qualities  of 
a  perfeCl  Chriflian.  This  point  he  labours  in  the  fe- 
venth  book  of  his  Stromata,  where  he  {hows,  that  none 
but  the  Gnoftic,  or  learned  perfon,  has  any  true  reli¬ 
gion.  He  affirms,  that  were  it  poffible  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  to  be  feparated  from  eternal  falvation,  the 
Gnoftic  would  make  no  fcruple  to  clicofe  the  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  that  if  God  would  prcmife  him  impunity 
in  doing  of  any  thing  he  has  once  fpokcn  againft,  or  of¬ 
fer  him  heaven  on  thofe  terms,  he  would  never  alter  a 
whit  of  his  rneafures.  In  this  fenfe  the  father  ufes 
Gnoftics,  in  oppofition  to  the  heretics  of  the  fame 
name  ;  affirming,  that  the  true  Gnoftic  is  grown  old  in 
the  fludy  of  the  holy  feripture  ;  and  that  he  preferves 
the  orthodox  doCtrine  of  the  apoftlesand  of  the  church; 
whereas  the  falfc  Gnoftic  abandons  all  the  apoftolical 
traditions,  as  imagining  himfeif  wifer  than  the  apefties. 
At  length  the  name  Gnojiic ,  which  oiiginally  was  the 
moft  glorious,  became  infamous,  by  the  idle  opinions 
and  diffolute  lives  of  the  perfons  who  bote  it. 

'  GNU,  or  Gnou,  in  Zoology.  See  Capra,  n°  xiit. 

GOA,  a  large  and  ilrong  town  of  Afia,  in  the  pe- 
ninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  Malabar 
coaft.  It  was  taken  by  the  Poitugueie  in  1508,  and 
is  the  chief  town  of  all  their  fettlemeivts  on  this  fide 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  (lands  in  an  ifland  of  the 
fame  name,  about  1  2  miles  in  length, and  fix  in  breadth; 
ii nd  the  city  is  built  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  having  the 
conveniency  of  a  fine  fait- water  river,  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  (hips  of  the  greateft  burden,  where  they,  lie 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  beautified  with  a  great  number  of  handfome  ftruc- 
tutes ;  fuch  as  churches,  caftles,  and  gentlemens  honfes. 
The  air  within  the  town  is  unwholefome,  for  which 
reafon  it  is  not  fo  well  inhabited  now  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly.  The  viceroy’s  palace  is  a  noble  building  ;  and 
{lands  at  a  fmall  diilance  from  the  river,  over  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  which  leads  to  a  fpacious  (Ireet, 
terminated  by  a  beautiful  church.  This  city  contains 
a  great  number  of  handfome  churches,  convents,  and 
cloillers,  with  a  {lately  large  hofpital ;  all  well  endow¬ 
ed,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  The  market-place  takes 
up  an  acre  of  ground;  and  in  the  (hops  about  it  may 
be  bad  the  produce  of  Europe,  China,  Bengal,  and 
other  countries  of  lefs  note.  Every  church  has  a  fet 
of  bells,  fome  of  which  are  continually  ringing. 
There  are  a  great  many  Indian  converts;  but  they 
generally  retain  fome  of  their  old  cuftoms,  parti¬ 
cularly  they  cannot  be  brought  to  eat  beef.  The 
clergy  are  very  numerous,  and  illiterate ;  but  the 
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churches  are  finely  embelliffied,  and  have  great  num-  Go' 

bers  of  images.  In  one  of  thefe  churches,  dedicated  to  H 
Bon  Jefus,  is  the  chapel  of  St  Francifco  de  Xaviere,  ,  Goat 
whofe  tomb  it  contains;  this  chapel  is  a  moft  fuperb 
and  magnificent  place  ;  the  tomb  of  the  faint  is  entire¬ 
ly  of  fine  black  marble,  brought  from  Liffion  ;  on  the 
four  fides  of  it  the  principal  aCtions  of  the  life  of  the 
Saint  are  moft  elegantly  carved  in  baflo  relievo  ;  thefe 
reprefent  his  converting  the  different  nations  to  the 
Catholic  faith  :  the  figures  are  done  to  the  life,  and 
moil  admirably  executed :  it  extends  to  the  top  in  a 
pyramidical  form,  which  terminates  with  a  coronet  of 
mother-of-pearl.  On  the  fides  of  this  chapel  are  ex¬ 
cellent  paintings,  done  by  Italian  mailers  ;  the  fubjeCls 
chiefly  from  feripture  This  tomb,  and  the  chapel  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  it,  mud  have  coft  an  immenfe  fnm  of  mo¬ 
ney  ;  the  Portuguese  ju Illy  efteem  it  the  greateft  rarity 
in  the  place.  The  houfes  are  large,  and  make  a  fine 
ffie\v ;  but  within  they  are  but  poorly  furnifhed.  The 
inhabitants  are  contented  with  greens,  fruits,  and 
roots  ;  which,  with  a  little  bread,  rice,  and  fifh,  is, 
their  principal  diet,  though  they  have  hogs  and  fowls 
in  plenty.  The  river’s  mouth  is  defended  by  feveral 
forts  and  batteries,  well  planted  with  large  cannon  on 
both  fides ;  and  there  are  feveral  other  forts  in  different 
places. 

Goa  is  the  refidence  of  a  captain-general,  who  lives 
in  great  fplendor.  He  is  alfo  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  Portuguefe  forces  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  v 
have  here  two  regiments  of  European  infantry,  three 
legions  of  fepoys,  three  troops  of  native  light  horfe, 
and  a  militia  in  all  about  five  thoufand  men.  Goa 
is  at  prefent  on  the  decline,  and  in  little  or  no  eftima- 
tion  with  the  country  powers  ;  indeed  their  bigotry 
and  fuperftitious  attachment  to  their  faith  is  fo  gene¬ 
ral,  that  the  inhabitants,  formerly  populous,  are  now 
reduced  to  a  few  thinly  inhabited  villages ;  the  chief 
part  of  whom  have  been  baptized  :  for  they  will  not 
fuffer  any  Muffulman*  or  Gentoo  to  live  within  the 
precin&s  of  the  city  ;  and  thefe  few  are  unable  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  hufbandry  or  manufactures  of  the  country. 

The  court  of  Portugal  is  obliged  to  fend  out  annually 
a  very  large  furn  of  money,  to  defray  the  current  ex- 
penceS  of  the  government ;  which  money  is  generally 
fwallowed  up  by  the  convents  and  foldiery. 

There  was  formerly  an  inquisition  at  this  place,  hut 
it  is  110 w  abolifhed  ;  the  building  Hill  remains,  and  by 
its  black  outfide  appears  a  fit  emblem  of  the  cruel  and 
bloody  tranfa&ions  that  paffed  within  its  walls  !  Pro-, 
vt  lions  are  to  be  had  at  this  place  in  great  plenty  and 
perfection.  E-  Long.  74.  o.  N.  Lat.  15.  31. 

GOAL.  See  Gaol. 

GOAT,  in  zoology.  See  Capra. 

Goat’s -Beards  in  botany.  See  Tragopogon. 

Go  kj- Sucker,  in  ornithology.  See  Caprimulcus* 
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O6o,  col.  2.  line  22.  from  bottom.  For  fig.  1.  read  fig.  2. 

661,  col.  2.  line  14.  For  fig.  1.  read  fig.  2. 
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